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MISCELLANEOUS  AND  LEXICOGRAPHICAL. 


RELI'GION,  *1  F r.  religion,  religieur,  religieute ; 
Reli'qionary,  It.  rriigionr,  religioso,  religiota; 
Reli'qionist,  Sp.  religion , religion) ; Lat.  re- 
Rbli'oious,  adj.  >ligio,  for  which  various  Etymo* 
Reli'qious,  n.  logics  have  been  proposed.  See 

Rbli'uiously,  them  in  Varro  and  Martinius. 

Religiousness.  J The  most  probable  seems — a re- 
ligando ; the  word  rtligio  seeming  emphatically  to  ex- 
press the  reciprocal  bond  or  obligation  of  Man  to  Man, 
and  also  the  obligation  or  duty  of  Man  to  the  Gods,  in 
Heathen  times,  and  to  God  among  Christians.  Religion, 
ns  in  common  usage,  may  be  said  to  express,  generally, 
An  acknowledgment  of  our  bond  or  obligation  as 
created  Beings  to  God,  our  Creator ; a consequent  return 
of  duty  and  obedience; — godliness,  holiness,  piety  towards 
God ; reverence  towards  Him,  and  to  things  sacred  or 
consecrated  to  Him  ; a strict  and  conscientious  discharge 
or  observance  of  our  duties  or  obligations  to  each  other, 
as  fellow-creatures,  or  creatures  of  the  same  God. 

Hii  ae  qxirede  prest  ne  elure  }dt  Hi  ne  slows  to  ground?, 

Ne  men  of  retyyyon,  vara  so  hii  eoy  found*. 

R.  Olvuettier,  p,  296. 
To  >o  reliyiotue*  bat  were  in  Gascoyne, 
lie  gaf  • $ou  and  mark.  R.  Rrunne,  p.  136. 

Whan  ^ri  to  Durham  com,  to  ^e  Bisshop  Walter*, 

Jer  J>*i  bigan  a home  of  religieute  mauere.  Id.  p^  80. 
Gregorie  )«  grcle  clerc,  gart  write  in  lokes 
Th*  rulle  of  allc  rttiyiout,  rightful  & obedient. 

/Vi  Plunk  man.  I Yitua,  p,  83. 

A clem  rtliyioun  and  an  unwemmyd  anenti*  God  and  the  fadir 
i*  this,  to  visits  fadirh-s  and  modirless  children  and  widewis  in  her 
tribulacioun,  and  to  kepo  hiratilff  uudefoulid  fra  this  world. 

Wichf,  fol.  134.  Jamrt,  oh.  i. 

And  if  onjr  men  gessith  hiimilff  to  be  reliyicutt  and  rvfreyneth 
not  his  tunge,  but  dis»ryueth  his  herb*,  the  religion  of  him  is  rcyn. 

Id.  Ib. 

A Kood  man  tlier  was  of  reLgiaun, 

That  «m  a jsur  perron*  of  a town  ; 

But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  work. 

Ckattrtr.  Prologue  lo  the  Canterbury  Talet,  L 4-40. 
VOL.  XXVII. 


Re/igivu*  folk  been  all  pitona, 

Thou  shalt  not  scene  one  «li*pitous. 

They  loven  no  pride,  ne  no  strife, 

But  humbly  they  widl  lede  hir  life. 

Chaurer.  The  Roman t of  the  Rcu,  1,  6163, 
He  was  a man  wont  wulke  about. 

He  n’as  not  aye  in  cloister  pent, 

Ne  cuuthe  rehjfioiufiehe  lout. 

And  therefore  was  he  full  ill  shent. 

Id.  The  Ptoumannci  Prologue. 
That  gndilcssc  chast,  I keejien  iu  no  wise, 

To  seme,  a figgr  for  all  her  chastity, 

Her  law  is  for  reliyiountg. 

Id.  The  Court  of  Lone. 
And  thus  when  that  thri  were  counselled, 

In  black  clothes  thei  them  clothe, 

Tlie  doughter  and  the  lady  both, 

And  yolde  hem  to  rrligum. 

Cotter.  Conf.  Am.  book  vio. 

It  is  not  lawrfull  (rpjnlh  they)  to  put  this  money  into  cctbon  : that 
is  among  the  gyfte*  of  the  temple  which*  they  would*  baue  cstemed 
k regarded  rehgiou*e/y  and  scrupulously. 

Vdall.  Matthew,  xxtii. 

Faith  of  workes  hath  ben  that  light  of  darcknes  in  which  a great 
part  of  us  Christen  bane  walked  eucr  since  Pelagius  and  Foustos 
well  about  xii.  c.  yean,  nnd  eucr  mo  and  mo ; & in  which  all  our 
religion*  hauc  walked  all  and  more  to  this  four*  or  fine  hundred 
yeare ; k in  which  th*  priestes  also  hauo  walked  a long  season, 
tbs  Lord  bryng  them  out  again. 

Tyndall . fforher,  fol.  232.  An  Erpcnlion  of  Matthete  ri. 

For  all  that  thei  nretende  reliyioatnest  of  very  feare,  lest  tho 
iudgs  should  forth  will)  liauc  punished  them. 

Uditll.  On  John,  ch,  xviii. 

Let  mortals  lesrn 

To  make  religion  of  offending  heaven  ; 

And  nut  at  all  to  Censure  power*  divine. 

Ben  Johmoh.  Cynthia’*  Retell,  act  V.  SC.  1 1. 

It  hath  been  of  late  confidently  asserted  by  eotnc  that  never  aay 
of  the  ancient  philosopher*  d ream'd  of  any  such  thing  at  incorporeal 
substance  ; and  therefore  they  would  bear  men  in  hand,  that  it  was 
nothing  but  an  updart  and  new-fangled  invention  of  some  bignticnl 
rehyibniiti,  the  falsity  whereof  we  shall  h*re  briefly  make  to  appear. 

Cudtnrlh.  Intellectual  Sy liras,  book  1.  ch.  i.  sec.  1 9. 
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RE-  Come,  there  was  nevrr  any  great  thing;,  yet, 

LID  ION.  A -pi  red  tint  by  violence  or  fraud: 

— And  he  that  sticks  (for  folly  of  a conscience) 

RELISH.  To  reach  it— 

N — * > Cat.  Is  a g<k*d  rrhyiouM  fool. 

Men  Jon  ton.  Catiline,  act  iii.  1C.  3. 

A solemn  oath  rehyitmsly  thry  take. 

By  intrrmutiwl  »o*<  protesting  there  ; 

This  never  to  reveal,  nor  to  forsake, 

So  guod  a cuiLsr  for  danger,  hope,  or  fear. 

Darnel.  History  of  tin!  Wort,  book  ii 

If  any  one  lias  a mind  to  relax  the  strictness  of  the  gospel-role, 
and  tu  bring  it  down  tu  his  taste,  he  foils  to  declaiming  against  the 
excessive  rigour  of  refiyvmtit,  which  frighten  many  sober  persons, 
as  it  is  said,  from  embracing  refiyiots. 

Walerlaud.  Works,  voL  v.  eh.  v.  p.  97.  Of  ike  Holy  Trinity. 

I finely  the  vale,  nnd  full  of  horrour  stood, 

Brown  with  the  shade  of  a rrhyious  wood. 

Drydtn.  The  Wife  of  Hath' % Tale. 

Our  Ragliah  translators  among  the  rest,  in  innumerable  instance*, 
for  the  original  Jehovah,  which  ought  upon  all  occasions  to  have 
been  religiously  retained,  have  put  the  more  general  title  of  the 
Lord.  Hartley.  Sermon  3D.  vol.  iii.  p.  7. 

RELINQUISH,  v.\  Fr.  relintpicr;  Lat  rc/in- 
Reli'nquishment.  y quart,  (re,  and  linquerc,  to 
leave.)  Sec  Delinquent. 

To  leave,  to  quit,  to  depart  from,  to  forsake,  to  resign  # 

The  Disdaine  met  him,  and  brought  to  him  from  her  maicsty 
letters  of  rcuocatinn,  with  coromandement  to  rehnquisk  (for  his  own 
part)  the  intended  attempt. 

Hakluyt.  I oyayrt,  Sfc.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  fob  194.  The  Madra  dc  Dios 
taken. 

It  is  madnesse  to  haiard  a rrowne,  or  lose  the  lave  of  a whole 
nation,  rather  than  to  reltstymsh  or  «i*mnri«h  a particular  dqieivdance, 
for  which  the  t ' |1  liu—  mint  not  1*  hasarded,  nor  subverted. 

_ — - 'Prynme.  Treachery  and  Disloyally,  part  i.  p.  18. 

This  is  the  thing  they  require  in  vs,  the  vtter  relinquishment  of  ell 
things  popish. 

Hooker.  EccletiaslictUI  Pofitie,  book  ir.  Col.  132. 

Chrysostom  also  beats  his  testimony  to  the  Mine  thing,  and  in 
word*  of  like  import,  where  lie  speak*  uf  the  converted  Jew*  a*  re- 
linquishing their  corporeal  services,  ujnm  their  emlsracmg  Chris- 
tianity. 

Waltrland,  **  w**»  vol.  viii.  p.  301 . Distinctions  of  Sacrifice. 

That  natural  tenderness  of  conscience,  which  must  first  create  in 
the  soul  a sense  of  tin,  and  from  thence  produce  a sorrow  for  it,  and 
at  length  cause  a refinquishtnent  of  it,  is  took  away  by  a customary 
repeated  Course  of  tinning.  South. 

Sir  C.  Cornwall!*,  in  a letter  to  the  T Ami  Cianborne,  asserts, 
that  England  never  lost  such  an  opportunity  of  winning  honour  and 
wealth  onto  it.  as  by  rehttqmthuty  the  war  against  an  exhausted 
kingdom,  and  a prince  held  in  little  veneration  for  suffering  himself 
to  bo  wholly  governed  by  a man  generally  hated. 

Bolinybrake.  Works,  Vul,  ii.  p.  3S5.  Remarks  on  the  History  af 
F.ngland. 

RE'LISH,  »t.\  Minshcw  (says  Skinner)  derives 

Re'lisii,  c.  J from  the  Fr.  rrlcchrr , re.  nnd  lecher, 
lambcre,  to  lick;  because  we  lick  again  and  again, 
jucundi  taporit  votupldte  illerti. 

To  lick  again,  *c.  that  we  may  retain  or  retake  a 
pleasing  taste  ; to  dwell  with  pleasure  (upon  a taste  or 
savour;)  to  have  or  cause  to  have,  to  feel,  to  enjoy,  a 
pleasing  taste  or  savour;  to  (arte;  to  savour  of. 

But  when  I cum  to  aeadyke  syde 
Then  do  1 hope  tu  drinke 
Lyuely  and  myidlw  reJtesde  wynes. 

Wine  that  will  make  owe  thinke 
Of  eherie  thing*. 

Drssnt.  Horace.  Epistles.  To  Falla. 
But  far  the  duke  his  title  most  derive 

Out  of  the  bluod,  that  bare  that  honour’d  name 
Therefore  must  cast  and  cunningly  contrive, 

To  see  bow  people  relished  tin* 

Drayton.  Shotrstt  of  Queen  Muryaret. 


The  Iwdy’s  life  with  meats  and  air  ia  fed,  RELISH. 

Therefore  the  soul  doth  uw  the  testing  power,  — 

In  veins,  which,  through  the  tongue  and  palate  spread,  RE- 

Distinguish  ev’ry  rrtuh  sweet  and  sour.  LUCENT. 

Duties.  The  Immortality  of  ike  Soul,  sec.  16.  v — # — J 

Nevertheless  we  have  some  slides  or  relishes  of  the  voice  or 
strings,  as  it  were  continued  without  uotes,  from  one  tone  to  aoulher, 
rising  or  falling,  which  are  delightful. 

Macon.  .Sutural  History,  Cent.  xi.  sec.  1 10. 

8o  well  aud  so  throughly  ripen’d  they  [figges)  bee  with  the  heat 
of  the  win,  notwithstanding  th«*  leave*  he  between*,  that  they  yceld 
a most  pleasant  and  swret  retbre  in  fast. 

Holland.  Phase , book  ii.  eh.  v. 

On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 

A savoury  bit.  that  served  to  refish  wine. 

Drydtn  Ovid.  MclamarpAoset.  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

The  fruit*  of  liberty  have  the  more  agreeable  rtfith  after  the 
uneasy  hours  of  a clo«*  and  tedious  confinement. 

Walertand.  Works,  vol.  vili.  p.  459.  A Thanksgiving. 

We  da  not  always  find  equal  rthth  in  the  same  enjoyment,  nor 
does  the  prospect  uf  »t  always  appear  in  colours  equally  vivid. 

Scorch.  light  of  Suture,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  111. 

RELIVE,  see  Live:  to  revive,  to  recreate;  to  live, 
create,  or  cause  to  live,  again, 

Neythcv  couldo  they  yet  con  cry  no  in  mind  the  mistery  of  y* 
crease,  nor  gv»e«  for  what  purpose  he  would  be  slaiue,  if  he  would 
roun  after  his  death  refine  agaytto.  nth  that  he  who  can  reline 
when  hyra  lust,  can  also,  if  it  plea*.-  hym.  nut  dye  at  ail. 

DAmti.  Paraphrase  on  Mark  ix. 

As  the  angels  of  God  in  heanrn.  because  there  is  among  the  no 
mortalilie,  know  nut  the  use  of  matrimony;  no  *hal  they  that  *hal 
be  retimed  in  the  general  resurrection,  be  made  lykr  virta  the  angels. 

Id.  A.  cb.  xn. 

For  I wil  rthue  aa  I sayd  on  the  third  day,  A,  being  refitted,  will 
ffoe  before  you  into  Galilc.  Id.  lb.  ch.  xiu. 

And,  with  it  rooning  hastly  to  her  sonne. 

Thought  with  that  sight  him  much  to  have  ref  it’d. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qucmc,  hook  m.  can.  8. 

His  mother  swowned  thrise,  and  the  third  time 
Could  scarce  recovered  be  out  of  her  paiae; 

Had  she  nut  been?  devoide  of  mortall  slime 
She  should  not  then  have  bene  retyp'd  agaiue. 

Id.  lb.  can.  4. 

RELONGED.  Sec  Rejourned. 

Prolonged  ; postponed. 

Then  the  ki  ng  sent  to  Darya,  commaundyngv  that  the  tourney 
and  batayle  between  the  squyer  awl  j"  knyght  aholde  ho  rrUmgrd 
tyl  hi*  comi  ng*  tu  Parrs,  and  tu  his  cummaundment  was  i>he)ed. 

Lrrrd  lie  mm,  Franaurf.  Cronycte,  vol.  ii.  ch.  Isi.  p.  203. 

RELUCENT,  see  Lucid:  Fr.  reluire,  rtluitani ; 

It.  rilucere,  rilucente ; Lot.  relucent,  present  participle 
of  relvccrt , (rr,  and  hi  cere , to  shine.) 

Throwing  back  a light,  a brilliancy  ; giving  or  yield- 
ing a brightness,  or  brilliancy,  or  splendonr ; brilliant, 
splendid,  shining,  resplendent. 

There  is  no  best  aatiage 

N«  no  tygre  w wood 

But  she  wold  change  his  mood, 

Such*  rehstmt  grace 
It  form'd  in  her  face. 

Skelton,  The  Bake  of  Phtlrp  Spams* 


- By  the*  refin'd. 


In  brighter  maxes  tlie  relucent  stream 
PlajB  o’er  the  mead. 

Thomson. 

Joy  fill'd  the  breast  of  Idmon,  to  behold, 

How  front  the  thigh*  the  flames  retuernt  roll’d 
In  parole  volumes  and  propitious  smoke. 

Fawkes.  A pi, /torn  tu  Mkodnct.  ArgmotOies,  book  i. 
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F r.  rc  lute  Ur  ; Lat.  rrludari , to 
struggle  or  strive  against. 

• Struggling,  striving  against; 
restating,  opposing,  contending 
against;  (unwilling,  lingering,  loi- 
tering, generally)  acting  with  unwillingness,  with  regret ; 
and  hence  the  apparently  harsh  usage  of  the  noun  by 
Wood,  as  equivalent  to  regret 

He  >m  by  nature  passionate,  bat  mote  apt  to  reluct  at  the  excesses 
of  it.  Walton.  Life  of  Dorn me. 

So  spake  the  sovran  voice,  and  clouds  began 
To  darken  ail  the  hill,  and  smoak  to  rowl 
In  duakie  wreathes,  reluctant  flames,  the  sigue 
Of  wrauth  awak'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  ti.  L 58. 

He  who  suffers  want  without  re/uctoncie,  mar  b«  pooio  not 
miserable.  Ha&mgton.  Castara,  part  iii.  A H oly  Man. 

But  what ! am  I fallen  again  into  a new  reduetation  T Have  I 
before  contested  with  thy  justice,  an«i  shail  I now  dispute  thy 
power  ? Jiehyuur  Wattasdmm,  p.  266. 

(It  cannot  be  understood  that  senseless  matter]  hath  (VMifsltMf, 
an  earnest  expectation  of  some  future  good  to  itself ; that  H is  DOW 
made  subject  poem ‘men,  to  vanity,  frustration  aod  disappointment 
of  desire,  and  flsfZ,  to  coemption  aod  death  ; and  that  vs  lavra, 
not  willingly,  but  reluctant's. 

Cudsoartk.  Intellectual  Sy  items,  book  i.  ch.  V. 

For  the  holy  spirit  moves  and  inclines  only,  and  does  not  compel ; 
he  leads  and  conducts  so  many  as  will  tie  l«**l  and  conducted  by 
him  i bus  <tw*  «t*  .«q  fuTcibty  arrraet  them  as  to  overrule  all  stubborn 
resistance  or  reluctant  perverseness. 

Water  land.  Works,  voL  ix.  p.  336.  &rngs  26. 

Retiring  to  his  relations  then  living  in  the  city  of  Hereford, 
James  Scudamore  was  drown'd  in  the  river  adjoining,  (to  the  great 
reluctant  \)  of  all  those  who  were  acquainted  with  hi*  pregnant  part*-) 
Wood.  Athens!  Oxonirnsts,  vol.  li.  fol.  271.  Anno  1666. 


The  most  unnatural  rebellion  broke  out  to  the  great  honour  and 
reluctant y of  all  good  men. 

Id.  /k  fuL  405.  Anno  1667.  Stephen  Skinner, 

.Mark ! how  with  feign'd  alacrity  he  bears 
Ills  strong  reluctance  down,  his  dark  revenge. 

And  gives  the  charter,  by  which  life  indeed 
Becomes  of  price,  a glury  to  be  man. 

Tkawunss.  Liberty,  part  iv. 

Lay  we  aside  all  inveterate  prejudices  and  stubborn  reluctances, 
as  soon  as  ever  we  have  light  enough  to  see  that  we  have  been  in 
an  error,  and  that  we  ought  to  retract. 

Haler  land.  Works,  voL  viii.  p.  383.  Sermon  30. 

Wall,  says  I,  since  it  must  be  so,  here  is  my  arm  ; but  I go  half 
reluctantly,  for  I like  tliia  place  so  well  I could  be  content  to  live 
here  always. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  voL  ii.  part  iL  eh.  uiii.  p,  325. 

Trust  me,  tho’  1 bid  thee  strike. 

Reluctantly  I bid  th«*e,  for  my  soul 

Holds  dear  an  ancient  oak,  nothing  more  dear ; 

It  i*  an  ancient  friend. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden , book  i, 

RELUME,  see  Lumine  : Fr.  rallumer. 

To  light,  kindle,  inflame  or  set  on  fire  again.  CoU 
grave. 

But  once  put  oat  thy  ligtrt, 

Thou  eunniog'at  pattern c of  excelling  nature, 

1 know  not  whrre  is  that  Promethean  heate 
That  can  thy  light  relume. 

Shaktptare.  Oihntlo,  foL  335. 

(This  nublw  theory— that  the  sun  was  in  the  centre  of  its  system, 
and  that  all  the  other  bodies  moved  round  It,  in  perpetual  revolu- 
tions) suffered  a total  eclipse  throughout  a long  succession  of 
learned  and  unlearned  ages ; till  these  tunes  relumed  its  ancient 
splendour,  and  munuveably  fixed  it  on  the  most  unerring  principles 
of  science. 

Warbaritm.  Works,  rid.  iv.  book  iv.  sec.  3.  p.  904.  The  Divine 
Ingattsm, 


RELY*,  r.  Y Skinner  says  from  re,  and  lye,  or  the 
Reli'ance,  >Fr.  relief,  ( retigare ,)  to  hind  up.  To 
Reli'er.  J rely  seems  equivalent  to  requiescerc , 
reponere,  to  rest  or  repose  upon. 

To  rest  or  repose  in  or  upon ; to  depend  upon,  sc. 
with  trust  or  confidence ; to  trust  or  confide  in. 


RKLY. 

REMAIN. 


In  spite  of  fate  they’ll  give  their  foe  the  worse, 

On  their  own  valour  they  so  much  rely. 

Drayton.  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret, 
False  hope,  ah  I whither  now  so  speedy  hint  P 
In  vain  thy  winged  feet  so  fast  thou  plicxt, 

Hope  thou  art  dead,  and  joy,  in  ho^«  relying , 

Bleeds  in  bis  hopeless  wound*,  and  id  his  death  lies  dying. 

Fletcher,  Elisa,  a*  Elegy. 

- - ■ - I must  sente  my  turne 

Out  of  mine  own,  his  dayt-s  and  time*  ate  post. 

And  my  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates 
Now  unit  my  credit 

Shahspeare.  Timcm  of  Athens,  fob  83. 
To  thee,  to  thee,  my  heaved -up  hand*  appeal, 

Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  re  Iter. 

Id.  / V«u.  Rape  of  Lucre ce. 
And  he.  when  want  requires,  is  truly  wise, 

Who  blight*  not  foreign  aid.  nor  overbuys ; 

But  ou  our  native  strength  in  time  of  need  reiieu 

Dryden.  Epistle  11.  7i»  John  Dryden  of  Chesterton, 

Tho  Saviour,  effecting  every  thing  hy  hi>  power,  is  represented 
undrr  the  image  of  a great  champion  in  the  field,  who  is  prompted 
by  hi»  own  ctNira«t*,  and  a relume*  on  his  own  strength  and  skill, 
to  attempt  what  might  svera  impracticable. 

Hartley.  Sermon  6.  voL  i.  pi  119. 
REMAI'N,  r.  ")  Fr.  rrmaindr* ; It.  ritnancre  ; 
Remain,  n.  1 Lat.  remaurrr,  (re,  and  manerc, 
Remainder,  1 Or.  pir-viv,  to  stay,  to  abide  ;)  to 
Remainder,  ^«toy,  to  be  left,  behind. 

Re'manent,  oc  To  stay,  to  abide,  {sc.  after  a 
Re'u.iANT,  I number  or  quantity  taken  nwuv ;) 
Rb'manence.  J to  abide,  to  dwell,  to  continue  ; to 
last,  to  wait  or  await. 

A if  Jei  Sir  Frrthcbald  haf  now  ouer  commen, 

to  )>ere  remenamt  of  )ra  north  sou  sails  bci  nomen. 

R.  Brume,  p.  16. 

And  auw  is  time  to  you  for  to  telle 
How  that  we  bareu  us  that  like  night 
When  we  were  in  that  hoslelrie  alight. 

And  after  wol  1 tell  of  our  vi-igt*. 

And  all  the  remenamt  of  our  pilgrimage. 

Chancer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  I.  422. 
My  herte  waa  peersed  with  very  compassion. 

That  in  me  remayned  nu  life  of  nature. 

Id.  The  ! Muscat  of  Mary  Magdalen. 
After  roy  wil  my  so  row  to  rrduuh, 

Troy,  and  the  remainder  of  our  folke, 

Restore  I ahold. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  .Firms,  book  iv, 

■ ■■  To  whom  wilt  thou  me  lean*. 

Ready  to  dye,  my  swete  guest  ? milie  this  name 
la  all  a*  uow  that  of  a spouse  remount*. 

UL  lb. 

What  conning  mean*  soever  these  new  physicians  could  devise  to 
overthrow  the  auncient  mannvT  of  working  hy  simples,  yet  it  man- 
tamed  still  the  remnants  of  the  former  credit,  budt  surety  upon  dm 
undoubted  grounds  of  long  exyorience, 

Holland.  Iltme,  book  xxv i.  ch.  iii. 

- " And  in  his  braine, 

Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  hiaket 
After  a voyage,  he  hath  strange  places  cram’d 
With  oWrviaiMi. 

Shahepearw.  As  Yens  Like  A,  fob  192 
Entellus  thus : My  soul  is  still  the  aame ; 

L1  uauv’d  with  fear,  and  moved  with  martial  fame  ; 

But  my  chill  blooil  is  curdled  in  my  veius, 

And  scarce  tlic  shadow  of  a man  rematnt. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  ASneiA,  book  v. 
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REMAIN.  Now  in  such  cases  all  that  can  l*  expected,  o*  need  b*  desired, 
— is,  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  mixture,  et  MM  portion  of  it, 
REMAIN*  affords  crystals  or  grains  of  compounded  solid  figures. 

DKK.  “Bogle.  Work*,  vol.  wi.  p.  57.  Of  the  Figures  of  Solti. 

""  ' But  worn  with  years  when  dire  diseases  come. 

Then  hide  hi*  not  ignoble  a#*  at  home ; 

In  peace  t’  enjoy  h»«  former  palms  and  pains ; 

And  gratefully  be  kind  to  his  remain*. 

Dry  Jen.  KtrgiL  Gtorgici,  book  iii. 

Scarce  seven,  the  thin  remainder  of  my  fleet, 

From  storm*  porSerrod  within  your  harbour  meet 

hi.  fb.  JEneid,  book  i. 

Thi*  salt  is  a volatile  one.  aixl  requires  no  strong  heat  to  make 
it  sublime  into  finely  figured  crystals  without  a rtmanenct  at  the 
bottom. 

Boyle,  /fori*,  vol  iii.  p.  81.  Quo/,  tin  and  Fur  mu  Experiment  4. 

Remainder,  in  Taut,  on  estate  limited  to  take  effect 
nnd  be  enjoyed  after  the  determination  of  another 
estate.  Sec  Reversion.  Remainders  are  of  two  kinds, 
vested  and  contingent.  A veiled.  Remainder  is,  where 
the  party  who  is  entitled  to  it  is  ascertained,  and  the 
only  thing  necessary  to  put  him  into  actual  possession  of 
the  estate  is  the  determination  of  the  preceding  one. 
Thus,  if  an  estate  be  limited  to  A for  life,  with  Remainder 
to  B,  an  existing  person  in  fee,  the  only  thing  necessary 
to  entitle  B to  actual  possession  is  the  death  of  A.  It 
is  therefore  a vested  interest  in  A.  A contingent  Re- 
mainder is,  where  either  the  individual  who  is  to  take  it 
is  not  ascertained,  or,  being  ascertained,  some  event  is 
to  happen  before  his  right  to  the  Remainder  is  aore. 
Tims,  if  an  estate  he  limited  to  A for  life,  with  Remainder 

in  fee  to  (he  fijjU-hRm of  B.  who  has  no  son  born  at 

the  lime  of  making  the  limitation,  here,  until  a son  is 
horn  to  B,  it  U uncertain  whether  such  a son  ever  will  be 
born,  and,  consequently,  whether  the  Remainder  will  ever 
vest  in  any  one.  Until  such  a son  be  bom  the  Remainder 
is  contingent;  as  soon  as  such  a son  is  born,  if  the  life* 
estate  lx*  then  still  undetermined,  the  Remainder  be- 
comes vested.  Again,  if  an  estate  be  limited  to  A for 
life,  and  in  case  B,  an  existing  person,  survive  him, 
then  to  B in  fee ; here,  until  one  of  the  two  die,  it  is 
wholly  uncertain  whether  B’s  estate  will  ever  vest,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  a contingent  Remainder.  There  are 
three  rules  of  paramount  importance  in  the  law  of  Re- 
mainders: 1.  There  must  be  a particular  estate  preced- 
ing, and,  os  it  is  called,  to  support  the  Remainder.  A 
chattel  interest  in  land  can  be  granted  to  commence  at  a 
future  period  of  time,  but  such  an  interest,  so  granted,  is 
not  a Remainder.  But  a freehold  interest  cannot,  at 
Common  Law,  be  made  to  commence  infuturo  without 
some  preceding  eslat2  ; because  a freehold  cannot,  at 
Common  Law,  be  erected  without  livery  of  seisin,  which 
passes  a present  interest.  If  an  estate  be  limited  to  A 
for  ten  years,  with  Remainder  to  B in  fee,  and  livery  of 
seisin  be  granted  to  A ; here,  by  the  livery  of  seisin,  the 
freehold  passes  at  once,  and  A and  B are  entitled  to 
their  respective  estates  according  to  the  limitation.  2. 
The  second  rule  is,  that  the  Remainder  must  pass  out  of 
the  grantor  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  particular 
estate;  and  8.  the  third  rule  is,  that  if  a Remainder  be 
not  vested  at  the  time  of  making  the  limitation,  it  must 
vest,  either  during  the  continuance  of  the  particular 
estate,  or  co  initanli  that  the  particular  estate  determines; 
otherwise  the  Remainder  can  never  take  effect.  Thus* 
in  the  case  before  put  of  a limitation  to  A for  life,  with 
remainder  to  the  first-born  son  of  B ; here,  if  A dies 
before  a son  is  born  to  B,  no  after-born  son  can  ever 
take  the  estate.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  particular 


estate  is  determined  or  destroyed  before  the  contingency  RKMAIN- 
happens  on  which  the  Remainder  is  to  vest,  the  He-  HER. 
mainder  is  lost  forever.  This  has  rendered  it  usual,  in 
marriage  and  other  settlements,  where  an  estate  is  a-  j 
limited  for  life,  with  Remainder  to  unborn  children,  to 
insert  a limitation  to  trustees,  by  way  of  Remainder 
expectant  on  the  determination  of  the  life-estate  by  for- 
feiture or  otherwise  in  the  life-time  of  the  tenant,  to  hold 
to  the  trustees  during  the  life-time  of  the  tenant  in  trust 
to  preserve  the  contingent  Remainders.  If,  therefore, 
the  first  life-estate  is  forfeited  before  any  child  is  born, 
the  estate  vests  in  the  trustees,  and  their  estate  is  a suffi- 
cient particular  estate  to  support  the  Remainders, 

REMAKE,  see  Make  : to  make  again  or  anew. 

That  which  she  owo*  above  her  must  perfectly  remake  us  after 
the  image  of  our  Maker.  Gianni.  Apology. 

REMAND,  Fr.  rtmandtr ; to  send  back  again  into 
the  hands  (mflrt-w;)  to  command  back,  to  order  back, 

(into  the  hands  of  a gaoler,  keeper,  Ac.) 

Aud  whan  he  saw?  that  he  could  c nat  atchrue  hi*  hmyne***,  he 
sygnyfied  hit  estate  to  the  duke  of  Orlyanrc,  wherrvpou  he  waa 
remaunded,  and  no  he  retourned  to  Paryi. 

Lard  Her  Her*.  Froumtrl.  Crony  Hr,  voL  ii.  ch.  2M. 

They  shall,  notwithstanding,  he  remanded  and  remain  prisoner*. 

Fry  me.  Treachery  and  Duhyally,  part  iv.  p.  ‘17. 

REMA'RK, ».  N See  Mark:  A.S.  mearc-an, 

Rema'rK , . I lignare,  nature  ; Fr.  remarqtier, 

Kkma'rkable,  >(re,  and  marquer ,)  to  mark , 
RKMA'nKABi.rNKss,  | note,  heed,  regard  attentively; 
Rrua'kkably.  J also,  to  set  a new  mark  or  stamp 
upon. 

To  note  again  and  again, to  note  attentively,  carefully, 
to  note  or  denote ; to  heed,  to  regard,  to  observe. 

Lock «. u Now,  air,  yon  speak  of  two 

The  most  remark'd  i*  the  kingdom . 

Shuktptarr.  Htchard  III,  fol.  227. 

Orv.  F.  brews,  thn  pris’ner  Samoan  here  I seek. 

Cho.  Hi*  manacle*  remark  him,  there  he  sita. 

Milton.  Samnn  Agoniitei,  1.  1319. 

Ahorc  all  thing*  thi*  was  remarkable  and  admirable  in  him,  the 
art*  he  had  to  acquire  the  good  opinion  and  kind  newts  of  all  *orts 
of  men.  Cott/eg.  Etwy  I.  Liberty. 

— But  I rest 

Well  satisfied  in  mywlf,  being  assured  that 

Extraordinary  virtues,  when  ihey  soar 

Too  h»gh  a pitch  for  common  sight*  to  judge  of, 

Losing  their  proper  splendour,  are  condemn’d 
For  moat  remarkable  vices. 

Ma*nnyer.  Tkt  Unnatural  Combat,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

This  I have  remarkably  taken  notice  of  in  the  opinion  of  the 
extension  of  a spirit. 

Giant  it.  A Key  for  Proridence,  ch.  viii. 

I shall  only  rmirl  that  when  this  text  is  away,  there  will  b« 
but  one  left  w Ihe  whole  Scripture  where  that  purticiitar  form  of 
expression  is  used,  of  God's  mnking  the  world  l>y  the  Son. 

Water lantl.  Horii,  val.  ii.  p.  32.  Sermon  2. 

Thus  banish'd,  David  spent  abroad  his  time, 

When  to  be  God’*  anointed  was  his  crime, 

And  when  restor'd  made  his  proud  neighbours  me. 

Those  choice  remaria  he  from  his  travels  drew. 

Dryden.  AUneo  Redux. 

Of  all  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  place, 

There  was  a man  of  special  grave  remark  / 

A certain  tender  gloom  o’erspread  hi*  face, 

Peusivc,  not  sad,  in  thought  invulv’d,  not  dark. 

Thomson.  Cattle  of  IndiJencr,  can.  2. 

That  famous  astronomer,  Cassini,  took  the  pain*  to  calculate 
backward  a remarkable  eclipse  or  two  that  are  mciuioned  in  the 
Chinese  annals. 

Bo/mgbroke.  Works,  vol  vi.  p.  228.  On  Monotheism,  Euoy  3. 
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REMARK.  My  Lord  Clarendon, whom  the  rrmarker hath  »o  strangely  yoked 
— with  the  regicide,  wo*  unjustly,  ungratefully,  and  cruelly  persecuted. 
REMEDY.  Bahstgbroke . Works , vul.  ii.  p.  435.  A Pina/  Answr  to  ike  Re- 
• — r — 1 marie  on  tie  Hutory  of  Kirytand. 

Or  tell  tnr,  if  you  can,  what  (»w*r  maintains 
A Briton's  acorn  of  arbitrary  chains  ; 

That  were  a theme  might  animate  the  dead, 

And  move  the  Ups  of  poets  cast  in  lead. 

The  came,  tho’  worth  the  search,  may  yet  elude 
Conjecture  and  rrmark,  however  shrewd. 

Om'per-  Table  Talk. 

The  saying  of  the  prophet, 41  that  the  wavs  of  God  are  not  like 
those  of  men,"  was  nrver  more  remarkably  verified  thnn  in  that 
great  event  which  we  this  day  commi morale,  the  death  and  paasxxa 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

lion  try.  Sermon  19.  roL  ii.  p.  112. 

REMARRY,  sec  Marry  : Fr.  rtmarier , to  marry 
again. 

To  wed  again  ; to  give  or  take  in  wedlock,  to  join  in 
matrimony  again. 

If  my  doughter  ha’ie  hevr*  or  heyres  by  my  lorde  therie,  and 
than  she  fortune  to  dye.  ttioisghc  the  oils  than  remary  again*  a 
seconds  tyroc,  and  have  mm  by  the  seconds  wvfe,  yet  for  all  that 
my  doughtsi'a  heyre  or  heyres  shall  nat  be  disherytsd. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Cronyde,  voL  iL  eh.  111. 

Ne'er  truat  them,  they’ll  ternary 

Kr«*  the  worm  pierce  your  winding  sheet,  ete  the  spider 
Make  a thin  curtain  for  your  epiupha. 

Webster.  The  IVhUe  Dev  J,  actv.  sc.  1. 


REM  BUS,  in  Zoology,  a genua  of  C ul copter  on  x 
insects. 

Gentric  character.  Antmnee  short,  filiform;  palpi 
six,  with  the  tenni nal joint  elongate,  anbovate,  truncate; 
tabrum  very  deeply  notched ; mandibles  short,  bent, 
acute  ; mrnlum  small,  no  tooth  in  the  centre  ; head  tri- 
angulnr;  thorax  nearly  heart-shaped,  rather  narrower 
than  the  elytra , which  are  elongate;  legs  moderate; 
anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  w ith  three  dilated  joints ; 
tgrsi  pentamerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Carabus  impressus ; Fabricius, 
Ent.  Syst.  vol.  i.  p.  189.  One  species,  a native  of 
India,  and  has  been  by  accident  considered  as  an  inha- 


bitant of  Britain. 
RE  MEDY,  w. 
Re'uedy,  o. 
Reme'ourle, 
Rkwe'dul, 
Remediate, 
Remediless, 
Re'medyino,!!. 
help,  or  assistance 
hurt,  injury,  &c.) 


Sec  Medicine  : Lat.  mediettta, 
from  med-eri ; Gr.  ft*feaOtut  to 
heal,  to  cure  j Fr.  remhdie,  reme- 
ditr ; It.  ri media,  rimtdiart ; Sp. 
remtdio,  remedial ; Lat.  remedium. 

Any  thing  healing,  curing,  giving 
or  bestowing  health  or  safety  ; aid, 
; reparation,  relief,  (from  disease,  pain, 


Phehus,  that  first  found  art  of  medicine, 

(Quod  she}  and  could  in  euerie  wighte’s  cars 
Rented**,  and  rede,  by  berles  he  knew  fine. 

Chanter.  Trot /at  ami  Cremde , book  i.  p,  233. 


And  tnkc  him  to  her  hands  sod  grace, 

Aud  said  she  would  her  roinde  apply. 

To  helpe  him  in  his  wufull  case, 

If  she  might  be  his  remedy. 

f'/icrrtaine  Aucfors.  A Comparator*  of  hit  lave.  Sfc. 


Whether  the  causes  allrdged  to  be  so  weighty  and  so  urgvut, 
that  necessarily  they  require  a general  council,  nor  can  otherwise 
be  remedied. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  book  iii.  sec.  5, 
To  the  intent  to  solicite  the  said  kyng  to  do  by  his  mediation,  for 
the  remedying  and  redressing  of  those  nmud  injuries  and  wrong- 
fall  dealings  of  the  pope  in  this  behalf*. 

Fax.  Martyrs,  fol.  979.  Henry  Flit. 


And  [tell  him]  that  his  bale  were  bettor  oucr  bloune, 
Thao  thus  to  pine  remedytrttt  in  grief. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Barlidmeso  of  Bathe. 


So  fast  as  the  Spaniards  did  come  to  enter  they'  gone  them  such  REMEDY 

entertainment  that  some  of  them  were  glad  !q  tumble  alive  into  the  

MS,  being  remedt/ette  for  ruer  to  get  up  alive.  jjj,. 

Hakluyt.  Foynges,  Bfc.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  fol.  169.  Sir  R.  Greenui/I.  MEMBER. 

I haue  bought  a piece  of  land  in  the  field  here,  ft  1 must  rented*-  - — r - , • 
teue  go  thither  to  6e«  whut  1 haue  bought. 

VdnU.  Luke,  cb.  xir. 

He  going  away  remeddtFy  chafing  at  bis  rebuke. 

Sydney.  Ountett  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia,  book  i. 

Then  shall  Cadwnllin  die ; and  then  the  raine 
Of  Rriiuns  eke  with  him  ott  once  shad  dye ; 

Ne  shall  the  good  ('adwnllader,  with  paine, 

Or  power,  be  hable  it  to  remedy, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen r,  took  iii.  can.  3. 

His  watry  eies  drilling  like  dcawy  rayr.e. 

He  up  gan  lifts  towurt)  the  azure  skies 
From  whence  descends  all  hoprJeasv  rr me  dies, 

U,  lb.  can.  5. 

If  their  be  a right,  and  a birth-right  planted  in  the  heir,  and 
not  remediable  by  courts  of  equity,  and  tnut  right  be  submitted  to 
your  majcsly,  whereby  it  is  both  in  yOar  power  and  grace  what  to 
do,  then  1 do  wish  ihat  this  rude  mass  and  chaos  of  a good  deed, 
were  directed  rather  to  a solid  merit  and  durable  charity,  than 
to  a blaze  of  glory  that  will  but  crackle  a little  in  talk,  and  quickly 
extinguish. 

Bacon.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  292.  A drier  la  tie  King. 

Co  so.  All  blest  secrets. 

All  you  vnpiiblbhcd  verities  of  the  earth, 

Spring  with  my  tears,  be  ay  dan  t and  remediate, 
la  the  good  roan's  desires. 

Shakspeare.  Lear,  fol  302. 

liut  now  (alas)  too  late  I know  it  that  the  riches  I possessed 
then  were  but  words  end  opinion,  all  which  are  turn'd  now  to  my 
batter  sorrow,  and  remediless  calamity . 

Sir  Thomas  Korih.  Ffufarrk,  fol.  79.  So  ton. 

To  lament  fur  sin  here  is  a far  ls*s  uneasy  thing  than  to  do  it  in 
a place  where  there  is  nothing  but  rco:cdi/ci»  wailing  and  gnashing 
of  teeth, 

Boyle.  Harks,  vol.  iii.  p.  372.  Occasional  Refections.  Med.  ii. 

The  instruments  whereby  this  remedy  is  obtained  (which  are 
sometimes  considered  in  the  light  of  the  remedy  ilaclf)  arc  a diver* 
sity  of  suits  ami  actions,  which  is  defined  by  the  mirror  to  be  “ the 
lawful  demand  of  one’s  right.1' 

Blacks! one.  Commentaries,  book  iii.  cb.  viU. 

A third  rtiue<l\ttf,  whereby'  a method  is  pointed  out  to  recover  a 
roan’s  private  rights,  or  rvdrst*  his  private  wrongs. 

Id.  lb.  Introduction,  sec.  2. 

Now  since  all  wrong  may  tw  considered  as  merely  a privation  of 
right,  the  plain  natural  remedy  for  every  species  of  wrong  is  the 
being  put  in  possession  of  that  right,  whereof  the  party  injured  is 
deprived.  Id.  Commentaries,  book  iii.  cb.  viii* 

REME'MBER,  t>.\  See  Memory:  Fr.  rtmem- 
Rf.mf.'mberer,  f brer;  It.  rimcmbrarc ; Sp.  re- 
Resie'ubrance,  fmembrar;  also,  Fr.  ranemorer ; 
Remembrancer.  J li.rimemorare;Sp.rrmemorar; 
to  bring  back  again  to  mind  or  memory  ; to  retain  in 
mind  or  memory. 

To  bring  back  or  recall  to  mind  or  memory ; to  keep, 
hold,  retain,  preserve,  in  mind  ; to  remind,  to  pul  in  or 
into  the  mind. 

See  ante.  Recollect,  and  the  Quotations  from 
Locke  and  Stewart. 


And  for  to  don  his  observance  to  May, 

Remtmbring  on  the  point  of  hia  dnin, 

II v on  hb  courser,  alerting  as  the  fire, 

Is  ridden  to  the  feldes  him  to  plry 
Out  of  the  court,  were  it  a mil*  or  fwey. 

Chaucer.  Tie  Ktughle*  Tale,  L 1432. 


But  ye  lovers  that  bathen  in  gladness*, 

If  any  droppe  of  pite  in  you  be, 

Remembreth  you  of  pasted  heaviness* 

That  y«  have  felt,  and  ou  Ihs  adversite 
Of  other  folks.  ..  . . . 

Id.  Tnsilut  and  Crete* de,  book  u 
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Ami  aaicd,  F lieod,  in  A prill  the  but. 

At  Well  thou  *Wt,  if  it  rrm  -mber  thee. 

How  nigh  the  death  for  wo  thou  ft/unde  me. 

Chaucer.  Trotiut  and  Creteide,  book  iii. 
The  fourth  point.  Hint  ought*  make  a mui  have  contrition,  u the 
■orweful  remembrauc'  of  the  good  d«dr*  th  .1  he  hath  lrfte  to  dun 
here  in  erthe,  and  also  the  good  that  he  hath  lonw. 

Id.  The  Periomet  Tale. 


For  thy  my  counted  i*  that  thou 
Hemriubrc  well  how*  thou  arte  olds. 

Gower.  Cm/.  Am.  book  riii. 
He  shall  draw  into  remembrance 
The  fortune  of  the  wuride*  chance. 

Id.  Ib.  Prologue. 

Rcaoun  vole,  end  allowith  and  apyruvith  nedis  that  men  riaita 
and  baiinte.  for  the  acid  eeade  of  solerapne  remembrtmnctny,  tho 
placia  and  tho  ymagia  which*  it  ia  aure  Uixl  to  rheae  into  the  acid 
etude  and  by  the  avid  evydnicia  of  my  raculia  doing. 

IVaterland.  Work*,  vol.  X.  p.  255.  To  Her,  Mr.  Lewie. 


— Sine*  thcae  fairest  stare, 

Cover'd  with  cloud*  of  yu«r  determinate  will. 

Denied  their  infliwnw  to  mjr  optic  arose. 

The  splendour  of  the  auo  appear'd  to  tne 

But  a*  asms  little  giiropa*  of  his  bright  beams 

Convey’d  into  a dungeon  to  remember 

The  dark  inhabitants  there,  how  much  they  wanted. 

Mauinyer.  The  Bondman,  act  if.  SC.  3. 
But.  Muse,  these  dear  rrmeml-ramm  must  be 
In  the**  convenient  place  a regialred, 

Wien  thou  shall  brinir  stern  discord  to  agree, 

And  bloody  war  into  a <}uiet  bed. 

Dair.rl.  A /‘ax'i/gne  la  the  Kauf*  Alynty. 

A alye  and  constant  knave 

Not  to  be  ahuk'd.  Tin*  agent  foe  hit  master, 

And  the  ermemb rwnerr  of  b or.  *o  hold 
The  hamlt.uiLla  her  lord. 

^ — ' SkaArpenre.  CymbeSne,  fob  373. 

All  which  [feoffment*,  exchange*,  Ac.]  are  digested  inta  apt 
books,  and  an*  then  amt  to  the  remembrancer  of  tint  lord  treasurer 
in  like  exchequer,  to  the  end  that  he  may  make  and  send  out  pro- 
cesses upon  them. 

Bwcuk,  f tor  At,  vol.lt.  p.  411.  The  Office  of  Alienation*. 

And  so  likewise,  tlwugli  not  so  frequently,  religion  is  expressed 
by  the  remembrance  of  tiod  ; BOW  remembrance  is  the  actual 
thought  of  what  we  do  hahitu&lly  know.  To  remember  Ood  ia  to 
have  him  actually  m our  minds,  and  upon  all  proper  occasions  to 
revive  the  thoughts  of  him. 

TUaiton.  Work*,  fol.  654.  Sermon  54. 

And  though  all  learning  be  not  the  remembrance  of  what  the  soul 
once  actually  understood  in  a prr-exiateot  state,  as  Plato  so  mew  hero 
would  have  it,  yet  is  all  human*  traching  hut  maientical  at  ob- 
■tetricious.  Cu  fteorlh.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  eh.  ir. 

The  bellowing  wind*  with  sage  impetuous  roar, 

And  dash  the  foaming  billows  on  the  shore  ; 

Rv’n  then  the  youth,  with  pleasing  viaioiw  fad, 

Glows  with  remembrance  Of  the  brutal  bed. 

FawAei.  Hero  and  [dander. 

RE  MEM  OR  ATE,”)  See  ante,  to  Remember. 

Rkmemora'tion,  > Rememoratifr,  that  can  or 
Reme'morativk.  j may  remind  or  recall  to,  or  put 
in,  mind. 

For  whi,  without*  rememoraiuf  signes  of  a thing,  or  of  tliingis, 
the  remcmontciaun,  or  the  retcembrauace  of  thilk  thing  or  thingia 
nm»te  acedia  be  tbc  febler. 

Huhop  Perock  in  WaJti  lantL  Work*,  sol.  x.  p.  254. 

now  apt  we  are  to  forget  those  duties,  wherewith  ws  are  only 
en charged  in  common,  without  the  dr^ign  of  a particular  rememo- 
ration.  Hull.  Hem.  pi  293, 

Th*  setting  of  them  [image*]  up,  stiffcring  thrrn  to  stand,  using 
them  as  ornament*,  foe  help*  of  memory,  of  affection,  of  rrmemo- 
ration,  cannot  bee  abstracted,  to  my  rmdervtandiBg,  from  reverence 
and  honour  simply  in  due  ktnde. 

.Mount ague.  An  Appeate  to  Cwtar,  p.  255. 

REMERCY,  Fr.  remercier,  to  thank,  i.e.  to  repay 
(thanks)  for  grace  or  favour  ah  own. 


Sit*  him  mnerewd  a*  the  patron*  of  her  life. 

Spemer,  Faerie  Queene,  book  ik  can.  11, 

REMIGRATE,  sec  Migrate:  Lai.  emigrare,  to  de- 
part, (o  go  away. 

To  go  away  back ; to  return  again,  (re.  into  it*  former 
place  or  Mate.) 

The  Scots,  transplanted  hither,  became  acquainted  with  our  ni*- 
toma,  which,  by  oceasioual  rmuyratum*,  became  diffused  in  Seot- 
ltind-  Hole. 

When  the  salt  of  tartar  from  which  it  is  distilled  hath  retained 
or  deprived  it  of  th*  sulphurous  parts  of  the  spirit  «f  wine,  the  rest, 
which  ia  incomparably  th*  greater  part  of  the  liquor,  will  r emigrate 
into  phlegm. 

Hoyle.  Horkt,  vol.  i.  pi  499.  The  Sceptical  Chymut. 


RK 

MKRC  Y. 
RK- 

MIPKS. 


REMI'ND,")  To  mind  again ; lo  call  again  to  mind 
ReeiNder. J or  memory,  to  the  remembrance;  to 
remember. 


That  the  high  priest,  continually  reflecting  upon  hi*  attire,  which 
ivpTosentcd  the  universe,  might  be  reminded  not  to  due  or  ^--ak 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  law*  thereof,  or  repugnantly  to  the  rule* 
of  eternal  reason,  which  is  that  everlasting  high  priest. 

More.  Work*.  Preface.  foL  r. 

There  is  an  active  and  actual!  knowledge  in  a man.  of  winch 
these  outward  objects  arc.  rather  the  reminder t then  the  first  be- 
getters or  implautera. 

Id.  tb.  Antidote  •yaxntt  Atkeum,  buoh  i.  eh.  v. 

What  account  will  you  give  of  many  other  places  of  Scripture, 
where  find  remind*  his  people  th.it  he  is  Jehovah,  and  whi  rr  there 
ia  uo  reference  at  all  to  prutniM-a,  or  th«  like. 

Wuter/and,  H'  rk*,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  45.  A Defenae  of  mm*  Qarriei. 

Query  3. 

REM  IN  I'SCENCE,”)  Fr.  reminiscence ; II  rrmi- 

Rrmini'scincy,  >nfscc7ira;  Ijtt.  reminiscent:— 

Reminisce  *tul  ) rr mi  nisei.  (Varro,  lib.  v.)  cum 

ea,  qua  trnuit  mens  et  memoria , cogitantur,  et  cogi- 
lando  repet  u niter.  \ossius  refer*  to  an  ancient  metntci, 
which  he  derive*  from  men-ere,  the  obsolete  theme  of 
memini.  The  word  h not  used  very  discriminate!)*. 

A research  for,  a recalling  to  the  mind,  (ae.  former 
ideas  or  thoughts  ;)  recollection,  remembrance. 

But  if  you*!  say  that  memory  is  in  tho  brain,  but  rrmimtren/y  in 
the  conation.  I answer,  that  these  impress*-*,  or  signature*.  made 
by  autward  object*  in  the  brain  miret  also  of  necesaity  be  obi itrr-tcd 
by  supenuiveniwnt  impretaiona 

More.  Anhdote  apauut  Alkeiem,  ch.  JC.  Appendix. 

Those  perceptions  that  hare  the  soul  for  their  cause,  are  either 
the  perceptions  of  her  own  act*  of  will.  ..r  else  of  her  speculation 
of  thing*  purely  intelligible,  or  cl»c  of  imagination*  made  at  plea- 
sure, or,  finally,  of  remmueenry,  when  »h*  aearcbea  out  aomvtlnng 
that  she  has  let  slip  out  ef  her  memory. 

hL  Imrmorlutity  of  the  Soul,  bonk  ii.  «h.  v. 

Would  truth  diapenao,  we  could  be  rontent,  with  Plato,  that 
know  ledge  were  but  remrmbraiii'e,  that  inU-Hedual  acquauiiou  von 
but  rrmimtet Mini  moc.it ion,  and  dew  impressions  but  the  rolaur* 
ing  of  old  stAinm  which  stood  p*h*  in  the  anil  before. 

Srr  Thvmta  Brown.  Pulyor  F.rraur*.  Preface , p.  I. 

Plato  imagined,  after  more  aaarnt  philwwophers,  that  every  man 
it  bom  with  a certain  remtm*ocnce,  and  that  when  we  aceai  to  1m* 
taught  we  are  only  put  in  mind  of  what  we  knew  in  a former  state. 
Bo/tnybroke.  Work*,  Tol.  v.  p.  396.  Prevtmptwn  of  philooophcrt. 

Ena  if  1 

REMIPES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Macrourou .» 
Crustacea. 

Generic  character.  AnUnntc  six,  lateral  and  intrr- 
ineditle  ones  short,  almost  of  equal  Jengih,  slightly 
bent;  exterior  fect-jaws  resembling  small  arms  with  a 
strong  hook  nt  the  end : first  pair  of  legs  terminated  by 
pointed  plntes;  the  others  with  ciliated  pointed  fins; 
shell  oval,  denticulated  in  front. 

Type  of  the  genus.  R.tmtudinariut , Latreille  ; Cuvier, 
Ittgne  Animat,  vol.  iv.  pi  xii.  fig.  2.  Inhabits  the  coast 
of  New  Holland. 
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REMJREA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  elass  Trian- 
dria , order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : spikes 
collected  into  a head;  calyx- - two-valved ; corolla  two* 
t valved,  smaller  than  the  calyx  ; filaments  very  long. 

One  species,  it.  maritima . native  of  Guiana. 
REMI'T,  r.  See  Mission:  Fr.  remettrt,  rt- 
Remi'zk,  r.  mii;  It.  rimettere,  rimeno ; Sp.  re* 
Remittance,  mithr,  remitso ; Lat.  remillere,  rt- 
Rf.mj'tter,  misttxm,  (rr,  and  mitUre , to  send,) 
Ream's*,  l to  scad  back. 

Kcaii'ssible,  f To  send,  to  cause  to  go  back  ; to 
Remission,  put  or  place  back;  to  let  or  give 

Remissly,  leave  to  go  back ; to  release,  to  re- 

Remi'&sness,  lax,  to  resign,  to  relinquish  ; to  re- 
R em if. short.  J fer,  to  reduce,  to  return,  to  restore  ; 
to  release,  to  rebate  or  abate ; to  release,  sc.  from  punish- 
ment  or  penalty,  hence,  to  forgive,  to  pardon  ; to  relax, 
•c.  exertion,  bodily  or  mental,  aud,  hence,  to  neglect,  to 
disregard. 

To  remise , (in  Law,)  to  put  away  from,  to  part  from,  to 
release. 


This  is  my  blood  of  the  uewe  testament,  which  sdial  be  sched 
out  for  manye  into  rramnow  of  sytwe*. 

Bidif.  Matthew,  ch.  xxrL 

For  cedes,  if  he  be  baptised  without  penitence  of  his  old  gilt, 
he  reccive*h  the  marke  of  uaptitme,  but  not  the  grace,  ne  the  re* 
sti jstaa  of  his  sianes  til  he  hare  reray  repentance. 

Chuncsr.  The  Poromsm  I'aJ-,  v 147. 

Notwithstanding*;  the  trauaile  of  the  alnwigner,  that  hath  draw 
up  in  the  cloth  al  the  resnissatlet,  at  treachmm,  and  the  relief  to 
hero  to  the  alroeue. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Latte,  Prologue, 

These  be  well  nigh*  the  vr order  of  Ludaae ; whether  the  eoun- 
sajle  be  good,  I remyt/e  it  to  the  wy*c  reden. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  fJvrinwsr,  book  Hi.  fol.  236. 

Little  regarding  their  inconstancy  anil  remiunette  in  God’scauco 
or  quarrell,  [he]  saide  unto  them  right  notably. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  fol.  1693,  Anno  15o6.  Queen  Marie. 

Propitiatory,  expiatory,  remisnorv,  or  satisfactory,  signific  all  mus 
thing  in  effect,  and  is  nothing  els  but  a thing  whereby  to  obtains 
remission  of  tin*,  and  to  have  salvation. 

Latimer.  Sermon  4.  p,  22.  0/  the  Plough. 

Cban.  Metbinka,  sir,  yon  might  have  that  interest 
In  your  wife's  brother,  to  be  more  remits, 

In  his  hard  dealing  against  poor  Sir  tlharlcs. 

HeyWvod.  A H oman  Killed  with  Kindness,  act  L SC.  1. 
They  also  doe  by  his  divine  permission, 

L pon  the  throne*  of  mortal  princes  tend, 

And  often  treat  fur  pardon  and  rrmusum 

To  suppliants,  through  Cray  Itie  which  offend. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qurrrtr,  bunk  v.  can.  9, 

— Like  an  unbent  bow  carelessly 

His  sinewy  proboscis  did  remissly  lie. 

Donne.  The  Progress  of  the  Soul. 
This  said,  dumbo  silence  seis'd  them  ail,  they  shamed  to  deny, 

And  fear’d  to  undertake;  at  last,  did  Mcnclau*  spvnkc. 

Check’d  their  ramisntsse,  anil  so  sigh'd,  as  if  his  heart  would  break?, 
Aye  me,  hut  ooely  threatiung  (»ir«;ks  not  worthy  Cireeian  names. 

Chapman,  Hamer.  Iliad,  book  vii.  fob  98. 

He  [Ptutareh]  spake  of  a swAlrr^ww  afpstU  sssspi,  a rroutil 
harmony  of  tile  world,  wheieby  things  reciprocate  forwards  and 
backwards,  as  when  a bow  is  successively  intended  and  remitted. 

Cudsenrth.  Intellectual  System , book  L ch.  ir. 
Continual  claims  I’ve  made,  injunctions  got 
To  stay  my  rival's  suit,  that  he  should  out 
Proceed  ; spare  me,  in  Hillary  term  1 went: 

You  said,  if  I returned  next  \ise  in  Lent, 

1 should  be  in  remitter  of  your  grace. 

Doom.  Satire  2. 

You  object  further,  (Disq.  USA,  p.  27.  33)  that  Christ  would  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  called  good,  but  remitted  that  title  to  tbo 
Father  only. 

Batertand.  Works,  vol.  ii.  y.  257.  An  Answer  to  Dr.  Whitby . 


For  whether  Earth’s  an  animal,  and  air  REMIT 

Imbibes,  her  lungs  with  couIdvm  to  repair,  

And  what  site  sucks  remits,  she  still  requires 

Inlets  foe  air,  and  outlets  for  her  flics.  M1TTKR. 

Dry  den.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  XT.  > — — -> 

A compact  among  private  persons  furnished  out  the  several 
mrnKiwrfi.  Addison,  On  Italy. 

This  mild  remistnm,  if  it  do  nut  prune  a vice,  at  least  it  dors 
but  lop,  and  that  prohibits  not  its  future  growth, 

Boyle.  Works,  vwh  vi,  p,  ti.  Against  Swearing. 

My  generous  brother  is  of  gentle  kind. 

He  seems  mnu,  but  bean  a valiant  mind. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  V. 

A wise  or  good  roan  will  not  break  with  his  friend  fur  every 
offence,  for  a hasty  word,  fur  u slight  affront  or  disrespect,  for  some 
indiscretion  of  conduct  or  frowarunna  of  temper,  for  some  remits- 
nros  or  tardiness  in  good  offices,  ur  some  neglects  and  failures  in 
services. 

Wulerlaad.  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  140.  Sermon  10, 

A train  of  heroes  followed  th'ough  tlie  held, 

Who  burr  bjr  turns  great  Ajax'  seven. fold  shield; 

Whene'er  be  breath’d  rnsiiarr  of  his  might, 

Fir’d  with  incessant  slaughter*  of  the  fight. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xiiL 
How  often  have  1 blessed  the  coming  day, 

When  toil  remitting  hist  its  turn  tu  play, 

And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 

Led  up  their  spurts  beneath  the  Hpieadirig  tree. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Pillage. 

Releases,  which  are  a discharge  or  conveyance  of  a man’s  right 
in  lands  or  tenements  to  anotbi-T  that  hath  some  former  estate  in 
possession.  Ttk*  words  generally  used  therein  are,  remised,  released, 
and  fur  ever  quit-clairm-fl. 

Market./ ne.  Commsmlsmes,  book  ii,  eh.  XX. 

Perhaps  we  should  grow  remiss  and  thoughtless  iu  these  sei  nes 
of  continual  rose  and  ilclight,  if  we  had  nut  those  dismal  «.j  ertaclcs 
to  rouse  and  alarm  ns. 

Sewer*.  Light  of  Mature,  vol-  ii,  part  ii.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  21 1. 

When  the  laws  were  rrmits/y  or  corruptly  administered,  good 
uul  ill  would  sometime*  bapja-n  unequally  tu  men. 

Barbarian.  The  Die  me  Isgatum.  book  v.  sec.  4. 

Their  rents  are  remitted  to  them  in  sugar  and  rum,  the  produce 
of  their  estate*. 

Smith . Health  of  fiatvma,  vol.  in.  hook  v.  ch.  ill.  p.  440, 

The  condition  of  a remitted  forfeiture  being  oh  absolutely  in  the 
brva.it  of  the  remitter  as  the  condition  uu  which  the  blessing  was 
originally  eouierred,  he  was  plea-ed  it  should  he  done  by  one 
man’s  willingly  offering  himself  to  death  for  an  atonement  for  all. 

Harburlon.  B’orks,  vol,  ix.  p.  116.  Semen  !». 

The  same  act  of  parliament  which  suppressed  ten  and  five  shil- 
ling bank  notes,  suppressed  Mu-wim;  this  optional  danse,  and 
thereby  restored  the  exchange  between  England  and  Scotland  to 
its  natural  rate,  or  to  what  the  course  of  trade  and  retnilhitHe* 
might  happen  to  make  it. 

Smith.  Health  of  Mat ums.  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  78. 

Remitter,  in  Law,  is  where  a valid  and  a de- 
feasible title  to  lands  or  tenements  unite  in  Lite  same 
person,  who  is  not  partierp*  criminis  in  tlie  creation  of 
the  defeasible  title.  In  this  ease  the  defeasible  title  is 
destroyed,  and  the  party  is  remitted  to  his  better  right. 

Thus,  if  tenant  in  tail  makes  a discontinuance,  and  after- 
wards disseises  the  parly  to  whom,  on  making  the  dis- 
continuance, he  conveyed  the  land,  and  then  dies  in 
possession,  here  the  right  to  the  estate  tail  and  the  fee 
simple  acquired  by  the  disseisin  descend  at  once  to  the 
heir,  who  is  thereupon  rrmitted  to  and  holds  by  the 
elder  and  better  title.  The  reason  of  this,  that  if  the 
Law  were  to  consider  the  party  to  hold  the  land  by  the 
defeasible  title,  he  would  be  wholly  w ithout  remedy  for 
the  recovery  of  his  better  title,  as  he  could  not  enter 
upon  his  own  possession,  or  bring  on  Action  against 
himself.  The  right,  however,  to  which  a man  may  l>« 
remitted  must  be  one  for  the  recovery  of  which  he  has  • 
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M1TTKR.  reniet,y  Law.  In  the  case  above  supposed,  if  ihe 
— dissieisor,  after  making  (he  disseisin,  had  levied  a fine 
RKMORA.  befiire  his  death,  such  fine  would  have  barred  the  right 
' ' 1®  the  estate  tail,  in  which  ca*-e  no  Remitter  would  have 
taken  place,  and  all  that  the  heir  would  have  acquired 
would  have  been  the  estate  acquired  by  the  disseisin, 
which  would  have  been  liable  to  be  defeated  at  the  suit 
of  Ihe  party  disseised. 

RE  MOLTEN,  i.  t.  reviclled ; melted  or  molten  again. 
See  Melt. 

It  were  good  to  try  in  {'law  work*,  whether  the  crude  material* 
of  glasae,  mingled  with  glatse  already  made,  Mid  remou/ten,  doc  not 
facilitate  the  making  of  glass  with  lea*  hest. 

Bacon.  .Saturn/  Hu  lory,  aec.  779. 

It  were  good,  therefore,  to  try  whether  glaaa  remou/ten  do  Wise 
auy  weight  Id.  Ik.  »*c.  7119. 


REMONSTRATE,  r. 

Rf.MO'N&TRANT,  ttdj. 
Rf.mo'nsteant,  n. 
Rejuo'nstkance, 

ReAIONSTRa'tION, 
Remo'nSTRATOR. 


Fr.  rmonslrer;  It.  ri- 
f nostrum;  Sp.  rrmonatrar ; 
Lnt.  re,  und  montlrare , to 
cull  to  mind  again. 

To  re- present  (to  the 
mind,  to  the  attention  ;)  to 


bring  again  under  consideration  or  review;  to  show  or 
exhibit  for  reflection  ; to  urge  reasons  against  any  pre- 
vious net  or  judgment ; to  warn,  to  expostulate. 

And.  lastly,  your  majesty  did  eahort  them,  by  the  opportunity 
which  the  present  time  itself  did  yield  unto  it ; which  I did  parti- 
cularly remonstrate  unto  them. 

He/iguur  fTottomamm,  p.  494. 

Is  it  not  now  rather  to  be  wondered  that  such  a weakness  could 
fall  from  the  pen  of  such  a wise  retnnnttrunl  man  P 
MU  tan.  Works,  vol.  i.  u.  61.  Animaderr  lions  upon  the  Reason- 
st  runts'  fife. 


YwnwTe  not  armed,  reoumttrant,  nor  any  of  your  band ; you  *r* 
not  dieted,  nor  your  loins  girt  for  spiritual  valour  and  Christian 
warfare,  the  luggage  is  teo  great  that  fullows  your  camp. 

Id.  Ib.  p.  77. 

So  that  Ihe  king  (with  all  main  speed ) was  glad, 

Buth  by  his  rnmwtrMcn  well  composed. 

And  with  his  sword  (his  best  defence)  provide 
To  right  himself,  sod  to  correct  their  pride. 

Dame/.  History  of  Civil  Harr,  book  ir. 

It  is  a proper  business  of  a divine  to  state  cases  of  conscience, 
and  to  remonstrate  Against  any  growing  corruption*  in  practice,  and 
expcciitly  in  principles. 

Rater /and.  /Forks,  rol.  ii.  p,  341.  Arian  Subscription.  Sup- 
plement. 


Her  store  the  tardy  remora  supplies. 

With  stones  frum  eagle’s  warm,  and  dragon's  eyes. 

Aw.  Lucan.  I'hursaha,  book  vi. 
But  these  fantastical  remoras  do  not  obstruct  us  in  the  familiar 
transactions  of  life,  nor  do  they  ever  enter  iuto  tire  head  of  a com- 
mon man. 


REMOUD,  c. 


Rkmo'rdrncy, 
Rkmo'rsp, 
Remo'rsed, 
Rr.Mo'n8Eft’L, 
Remo'rsflem, 
Rkmo'rsrlesbxesb, 
Rkmo'rselekslv. 


Fr.  remordre ; It.  remordere ; 


Sp.  remorder ; Lat.  remordere, 
(re,  and  mordere,  to  bite,)  to 
> bile  again. 

To  bite,  to  gnaw  again;  to 
prey  upon  continually  or  re- 
peatedly. Remorse  is  applied  to 
„ The  gnawing  pains  of  the 
mmd  or  conscience  for  any  act ; to  compunction  or  re- 
gret ; to  the  relentings  of  compassion  or  sympathy. 

And  God  ynwth  and  deptrtrth  to  oilier  fu'ke,  prosperitees  and 
aduersitieo,  medled  to  heajw,  after  the  qualiti*  or  hir  c.>uragva,  and 
rem  adeth  some  folke  by  adur  relies,  foe  thei  ne  should  uut  waxen 
proude  by  kmg  wclfulnesse. 


Cktmeer.  Boecui,  book  ir.  De  Con  so  la  hone. 
But  for  she  hud  a manner  reman 
In  her  selfe,  griming  her  conscience. 

iMyate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  p.  3. 
And  veucmously  sting)  og 
Rebukyng*  and  remordmg 
And  notliynge  aceordy  age. 


She/toa.  Against  the  Scot  In. 

One  which  knewc  of  th«  rooapirari*  against  him.  and  by  all 
lykclibod*  did  participate  thcrin,  beyng  roened  either  with  loue  or 
pstie,  or  other  wyst  In*  ciiscience  remordmg  against  the  destruclio 
of  SO  noble  a prince,  Ac. 

Str  Thomas  F.lyot.  The  Gwrmour,  book  ii.  p.  109. 


The  I'haccnw**  at  the  sighte  of  the  COgnitatuiet  of  Ihe  God, 
Btriken  with  inwarde  remorse  of  conscience  for  their  offences,  coat 
down*  their  wrpni  and  take  them  to  flight. 

Arthur  Go/Jyug.  Justine,  I took  iv.  p.  42. 
When  troubled  conscience  read*  accusing  s cronies. 

Which  witness'd  are  even  by  the  breast's  own  blood  ; 

O what  a terroiir  wounds  remordmg  soules. 

Who  poyioa  firide,  wbat  seem'd  a pleasant  food. 

Stirling.  Doomei-tlay  The  fist  Hours. 
But  they,  him  spying,  both  with  greedy  furor 
Attonrc  upon  him  ran,  aud  him  beset 
With  stroke*  of  mortall  steele  without  remorse, 

Aud  on  his  shield  like  yron  sb-dges  let. 

Spenser.  Faene  Queens,  book  ii.  can.  2. 


Tlte  ablest  and  soundest  divines, as  well  Lutheran  &•  Reformed, 
have  reclaimed  strongly  agsinst  it,  detesting  the  neutrality  of  the 
remnnitranl  brethren,  os  tending  to  undermine  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Id.  It.  vol.  V.  p.  5.  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Shortly  after  tho  beginning  of  Ibo  Parliament,  there  had  been 
a committer  appointed  to  prepare  and  draw  up  a general  reman- 
s rnnee  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  particular  grievances 
it  had  sustained.*' 

C/armdan.  History  of  the  Rebellion,  Sfc.  vul.  i.  port  ii.  book  ir.  pc  302. 

And  orders  were  sent  down  for  dapping  up  three  of  the  chief 
rtmonstrators.  Burnet.  Own  Time.  Anno  1660. 

How  eloquently  shines  the  glowing  pole ! 

With  what  authority  it  gives  it*  charge, 

Remonstrating  great  truths  in  style  sublime. 

Young.  'The  Complaint.  Night  9. 

REMORA,  Fr.  remote ; Lai.  remora,  (re,  and  mora ,) 
that  which  delays,  binders,  retards;  applied  to  a fish. 
Sec  the  Quotation  from  Spenser. 

All  sodainly  there  cIotc  unto  her  kcele 
A little  fish,  that  men  call  mnors, 

Which  stop!  her  course,  and  held  her  by  tli«  hcele, 

That  witxk*  nor  tide  could  move  her  thence  away. 

Spenser.  The  Dor  Id's  fanitie. 
Lift:  is  a voyage,  and  in  our  life’s  ways. 

Countries,  courts,  towns,  are  rocks  or  remora ». 

Dunne,  7o  Sir  Henry  flit  on. 


Sil.  Oh,  Kglamore,  thou  art  a gentleman  ; 

Thinke  not  I flatter,  (for  I sweare  1 doe  not.) 

Valiant,  wise,  rotarsc-full,  well  accomplish'd. 

Shah  spear  e . Two  Gentlemen  of  f'erona,  fol.  34. 

- He  well  might  know  hr  could  not  fashion  him 
In  ruth's  soft  mould,  he  had  no  spirit  to  hrooke  that  interim 
In  his  hot  furie : he  was  none  of  these  remorseful  men, 
Gentle  aud  affable  ; but  fierce  at  all  times,  and  mad  then. 

Chapman  Homer,  //sad,  book  xx.  jk.  266. 
Kurylochus,  straight  hasted  the  report 
Of  this  his  fellawcs  most  rem»rceM  fate. 

Id.  Ib.  Odyssey,  book  X.  p.  151, 
The  Scythians,  wen  the  marble-hearted  Kates, 

Could  not  have  acted  mote  remorseless  deeds, 

In  their  relentless  natures,  than  these  of  thine. 

A Yorkshire  Tragedy,  act  i.  ec.  8. 
For  with  such  fell  rtmnrt/etsnets  she  n’er 
Had  heartoed  up  her  tallons  and  Iter  teeth, 

To  wage  her  monstrous  huoget’a  war,  as  here. 

Beaumont.  Drees  Mystery , can.  9.  si.  1 39. 
That  remwdrne y of  cunscicncc,  that  extremity  of  grief,  they  feel 
within  themselves.  KiUsngbtek.  Sermons,  p.  175. 

Thus  having  said,  of  kind  rrmorse  bereft, 

He  seis'd  his  helm,  and  dratrg'd  him  with  his  left  ; 

Then  with  his  right  hand,  whilst  hi*  neck  he  wreath’d. 

Up  totlui  hilts  his  shining  falch'mn  sheath'd. 

Drydeik  I'lrgil.  A-Jnrid,  book  x. 


RKMORA. 

REMGRO. 
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RRMORD. 

REMOVE. 


IK*  said,  and  with  the  lap  of  rapine  stung, 

The  multitude  tumultuous  rush  along. 

On  swords  and  spears,  on  sirea  and  sons  they  tread, 

And  all  remorseless  spurn  the  gory  dead. 

/fotrr,  Lttcun,  book  lii. 


No  ; this  excused  nut  the  rigour  of  a merciless  proceeding  from 
him,  who  had  but  new'y  tasted  of  mercy,  and,  being  pardoned  a 
thousand  talent*,  remorselessly  and  unworthily  took  his  fellow  by 
the  throat  for  an  hundred  pence. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  X.  p.  171. 

When  vernons  is  blended  with  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  arises 
to  despair,  it  constitutes  the  supreme  wretchedness  of  the  mind. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  voL  i.  p.  109.  Fear. 

REMCWE,  r,  Fr.  remoutoir , rrmuer ; It.  n- 
Rbmo've,  n.  move  re  ; Sp.  remover  ; Lat.  remo- 

Remo  vf.dnf.ss.  tere,  (re,  and  movere,)  to  more  back 
Remo'ver,  again,  to  move  again. 

Remo'tb,  Ry  Gower,  Chaucer,  &c.  written 

Rkmu'tely,  remue,  from  the  Fr.  remuer. 

Remu'tkness,  To  move  again,  to  move  away, 
Rrmo'tion,  out  of  tiie  way,  afar,  to  a distance; 

Remo  vable,  to  put  from  or  out  of  its  place,  to 

Remo'val.  a distant  place. 

Remote,  moved  to,  placed  at,  a distance;  situate  afar 
off;  distant;  disjoined,  disconnected. 


But  sikerly,  wilhouten  any  fable, 

The  hors  of  brass,  that  may  not  tie  remued  ; 

It  stant,  as  it  were  to  the  ground  y glued. 

Chaucer.  The  iiftHrrr*  Tkle,  *.  10483. 
As  for  to  tmsten  some  wight  is  a preue 
Of  trout H,  and  forthy  would  I fame  rrmeue 
Thy  wrung  conceit. 

Id.  Troilus  and  Crtttidf,  book  i. 


And  thu  may  length  of  yeres  nat  fordoc, 

Ne  remuablest  fortune  deface. 

Id.  lb.  book  iv. 

But  lay*  oppressed  and  diseased. 

As  if  a guushauke  hod  arysed 
A byrde,  which*  durst  not  for  fere 
Rtmue.  Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  V . 

For  he  none  other  hade  toko, 

But  that  he  might  by  somme  croke, 

A It  though  it  were  ageyne  hir  wille, 

The  lustei  of  his  flesh  fulfil)?, 

Whiche  lone  was  not  reasonable. 

For  Where  honour  is  remeuab/e, 

It  ought  well  to  ben  aduised. 

Id.  Eb.  hook  vLL 

When  the  sayd  bitsbopp**  on  t red  the  sayd  synods,  Austen  tain 
at} II  in  the  cliavre  lie  remouyd  not ; wherfore  they  were  w rot  be,  A 
dMdayned  hym,  A wolde  not  obey  to  hi«  request**. 

Fa'y.m.  Chronicle,  ch.  1 1 9. 
So  forth  she  rode,  without  repos*  or  rest, 

Marching  all  lauds  aud  each  remotest  part, 

Following  the  gnydance  of  her  blinded  guest, 

Till  that  to  the  wa-cuaat  at  length  she  her  addrest. 

Sp'rtter.  Faerie  Quern',  book  iii.  can.  4. 
lie  lost  in  this  attempt  his  last  dear  blood  ; 

And  I (whom  no  remotenm  can  dctcre,) 

If  what  terms  difficult  be  great  and  good, 

Thought  his  example  could  nor  make  me  err. 

Da  tenant.  GondAert,  book  ti.  ch.  viiL 
Mar.  Looke  with  what  murteous  action 

It  wafts  you  to  a more  manned  ground  ; 

But  doe  not  gue  with  it. 

Shuhtpeare.  Ham /el,  p.  257. 
Which  driuing  through  tho  sands,  he  did  reuen* 

(Him  birthVcrwA  strait  remembering)  all  tlwir  houes ; 

And  them  transpos’d,  in  opposite  rrmouet; 

The  fere,  behind*  set ; the  behind*,  before. 

Chapman.  Homer.  A Hym  me  lo  Hermet. 
And  tho’  these  frequent  removes  and  tumblings  under  dimes 
of  differing  temper  were  not  without  some  danger,  yet  the  de- 
light which  oc  company’ll  them  wns  far  greater. 

How*//,  leiur  40.  book  i.  rec.  1,  p.  72. 

VOL.  xxvit. 


Within  the  space  of  not  many  minutes  after  the  fall  of  the  REMOVE, 
body,  aud  removal  theieof  into  die  first  ruutn,  there  wm  not  a — 

bring  creature  iu  cither  of  the  chambrn,  no  more  than  if  it  had  RE- 

lien  iu  the  sands  of  ^Ethiopia.  MOUNT. 

He/iqmm  It  a/tomiuner,  p.  234.  1 _i—  ^ > 

Pot-  I haue  considered  so  much  (Camille)  and  with  some  care, 
so  farm,  that  1 haue  eyes  voder  my  sendee.  which  looke  vpon  his 
remouedneue : from  whom  I haue  this  intelligence,  that  he  is 
»t Iilurnc  from  the  house  of  a most  homely  shrpheard. 

Skahipcarr.  Hatter's  Tale,  fol.  290. 

Hie  inislayer  of  a metre  stone  is  to  blame-  But  it  is  the 
unjust  Judge  that  is  the  capitall  remover  of  land-murkcs,  when 
he  deftueth  amis*e  of  lands  and  property. 

Bacon.  Essays,  Of  Judicature,  p.  316. 

Coast  thou,  remote,  the  mingling  hosts  decry, 

With  hand*  unactive,  and  a careless  eye  ? 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  IV. 

[He]  remotely  administers  to  sll  immortality  and  dinsulutenees 
of  manners,  by  taking  off  thv  influence  of  the  best  instructions  of 
their  more  knowing  and  more  edify mg  guides. 

Hater /and.  Worts,  toI.  T.  ch.  vui.  p.  104.  Doctrine  « f the  Trinity. 

His  obscurities  ore  indeed  sometimes  affected,  but  they  gene- 
rally arise  from  the  remotenets  if  the  customs,  perum*.  and  things 
he  alludes  to.  Addison.  On  Anei-nt  Mtdalt,  p.  Ml. 

All  theolopcrs,  a*  well  Pagan  as  Christian,  give  this  direction, 
for  the  conceiving  of  (sod,  that  it  should  principally  bo  done,  per 
n am  remotionu,  by  way  of  rtmulion  or  ahstraclion. 

Cuauorth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  69C. 

Dionysius  the  areopsgite,  and  from  him  all  the  schoolmen, 
assign  three  ways  by  which  we  are  to  frame  our  apprehensions  of 
tho  nature  of  God,  nr  ivum  cautn/ilatis,  viam  eminoxtxte  et 
rrmvtiems  j i.  o.  the  way  of  causality,  the  way  of  emiuoucy,  and 
till'  way  of  remotion. 

Scott,  (.'hr it tum  Life,  part  is.  sec  2 p.  306. 

If  therefore  we  would  do  God  right  in  our  thoughts  and  con- 
ceptions of  him,  We  must,  iu  the  first  place,  remove  from  him  all 
defect  in  the  thing,  i.  e.  all  mntter  .uni  material  perfections;  la— 
cause  they  are  defective  in  their  very  kind  and  nature,  os  excluding 
such  substance  and  perfections  as  are  inrumnarabty  m <re  ex- 
cellent than  themselves  ; and  this  is  to  conceive  ol  him  in  the  way 
of  remoiton,  which  consists  in  removing  all  kind  of  matter  and 
material  affection*  from  our  thoughts  and  apprehensions  of  God. 

Id.  lb.  p.  307. 

They  [medals]  may  pass  iuto  the  hands  of  a posterity  that  lie 
many  removes  frum  us,  and  are  like  to  act  their  part  in  the  world, 
wtieu  its  governments,  manners,  and  religions  may  bo  quit* 
altered.  Addison.  On  Ancient  Medals,  p.  160. 

Upon  this  supposition,  every  honest  man  will  find  reason 
enough,  both  to  bear  contentedly  whatever  uneasy  circumstances 
he  lies  under,  and  to  trust  in  God’s  mercy  for  the  removal  of 
them.  Sharp.  Sermons,  vol.  i p.  320. 

We  have  searched  every  corner  «,f  the  human  breast,  and  found 
that  all  our  morivrs  derive  cither  immrdiatrty  or  remotely  from 
our  own  satiafaction  and  complacence  of  mind. 

Search,  light  of  iS'ature,  vol  i.part  ii.  ch.  xxxvi. 

The  term,  therefore,  allowed  for  the  indemnification  of  the 
landlord,  ought  nut  to  be  a great  deal  longer  than  what  was 
necessary  for  that  purpose  ; lest  the  remote  nets  of  the  interest 
should  discourage  too  much  this  attention. 

Smith.  W'ealih  of  JVWrant,  vol.  iii.  p.  272. 

We  do  not  find  the  conception  of  a continual  perishing  and 
removal  of  time  by  nn  uninterrupted  succession  of  moments 
debases  our, idea  of  God. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  ch.  xiii. 
REMOUNT,  Fr.  remouter y It.  rimonlarc ; Sp. 
remonlar,  to  mount  again.  See  Mount. 

To  mount  or  ascend  again ; to  re-ascend ; to  climb 
up  again  ; to  raise  again. 

O thou  that  art  simrrain  comfort  of  courages  angiiimhoua,  so 
thou  hast  remosmted  aurl  uouruahed  me  with  the  Wright  of 
thy  sentences,  an  with  delite  of  singyng,  so  that  I trowe  nut  lhat  I 
be  vnperegall  to  the  strokes  of  fortune. 

Chaucer.  Botnut,  Iwok  iii.  Dt  Cmso/atiane. 

And  when  he  was  remounted , he  mail*  a countenance  to  assail# 
his  aduersary.  Ha'/.  Edward  IP.  ful-  1W. 

C 
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He,  hftcke  returning  by  th*  yvorie  do re. 

Remounted  up  ft*  light  as  chcarefull  lark*. 

Sprntrr.  Farne  Queene,  hook  i.  CM.  2. 

Tb»t  very  mom 

Tli«  Sub  wa*  tntn'd  info  Capricorn  ; 

Which,  hv  their  had  astronomer's  account, 

That  work  the  Virgin  Balance  should  rrm<utnl. 

Dry  dm.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

The  shortest  and  th«  surest  method  of  arriving  at  real  knowledge 
is  to  unlearn  the  lessons  we  have  been  taught,  to  remount  to  tirst 
principles,  uud  take  nobody'*  word  about  them. 

BoUngbroke.  Work*,  vul.  iv.  p.  234.  idem  of  a Patriot  King. 

Without  remounting  to  the  remote  antiquities  of  oithrr  ths 
French  or  English  monarchies,  we  may  find  in  much  later  times 
many  proofs  that  such  efforts must  always  flow  from  such  causes. 

Smith.  H ex ttk  »f  Xationw,  book  iii.  ch-  ir. 

KEMUGIENT,  hoc  Muoient,  ante. 

Lowing  or  bellowing  again  ; rebellowing. 

Earthquakes  accompanied  with  rtmugtenl  echoes,  and  gliastly 
murmurs  from  below. 

More.  Mytlcry  of  God/meu,  p.  63. 

REMU’NERATE,  'j  Fr.  remnnerer ; It.  riwiM- 

Rbmcner'ation.  nerare  i Sp.  remunerar  ; Lnl. 

Uf.ml'nkrative,  > remunerari,  (re,  un<!  mtunit, 

Remu'nekatorv,  bcp  Munificent,)  to  return, 

Reml nersbi'citv.  J or  repay,  an  office  or  service 
done. 

To  give  or  pay  in  return  for,  in  recompense  or  re- 
quital of;  to  recompense,  to  requite,  to  reward. 

And  therewithal  the  execrable  act 

On  their  lute  murl  tier'd  king  they  aggravate: 

How  he  employ’d  the  doem  of  the  fact, 

Whom  afterward*  h*  d*d  remunerate. 

--fftrnief.  Hittory  of  Chit  Wart,  book  is. 

Xusli  execrable  infamous  apostates  as  these  can  expect  no  other 
wall  rrmuMciatian  of  this  their  treachery  and  perfuluiusnesse. 

Pry  an  e.  7r*iicAery  and  titrfoyaUy,  part  l*.  p.  216. 

But  liberty  of  will  [is  that]  whereby  men  deserve  commendation 
and  blame,  reward*  and  punishments,  and  so  become  fit  objects  for 
remunerative  justice  to  display  itself  upon. 

Cudtcorth.  Intellectual  Syttem,  book  i.  ch.  V.  fob  G90. 

The  liberty  and  remnnerahitity  of  human  actions. 

Peanon.  On  the  Creed,  art.  2. 

From  the  time  of  his  fir*t  engagement  till  about  the  year  1770, 
he  [ March i’  continued  with  Reynolds,  who  had  for  several  years 
remunerated  his  services. 

Reynold*.  /Iocs*.  vol.  i.  p.  151.  Mtwmrt  by  M atone. 

Human  legislators  have  for  the  most  part  chosen  to  make  the 
sanction  of  their  law*  rather  vindicatory  than  rrmtmrratory,  or  to 
coo  si*  rather  in  punishments,  than  in  actual  particular  rewards. 

Blnr ketone.  Comment, me*,  Vol.  t.  sec.  2.  p.  56.  Introduction. 

REMURMUR,  re,  and  murmur  ; Lat.  murmurare. ; 
Gr.  putppvpeiu,  properly  *poken  of  flowing  waters  a little 
roughened.  Sec  Mcuaiut. 

To  murmur  again  ; to  repeat  or  rc-echo,  a murmur ; 
sc.  a sound  similar  to  that  of  roughly  flowing  waters. 

A jarring  s-*und  results,  and  mingles  in  the  *ky, 

Like  that  of  swans  remermurtny  to  the  floods, 

Or  birds  of  different  kinds  in  hollow  woods. 

Dry  den.  Ftrgit.  .fCnrid,  bonk  xi. 
Where’er  he  pass'd,  a purple  stream  pursued 
His  thirsty  falchmn.  fat  with  hostile  blood  ; 

Bath’d  all  his  footsteps,  dy'd  the  field*  with  gore. 

And  a low  groan  retnnrmur’d  through  the  shore. 

Pope.  Homer.  Utatt , book  X.  p.  71. 

RENANTHERA,  in  Botany,  a genua  of  the  clan 
Gynandria,  order  Monandria , natural  order  Orchidia. 
Generic  character:  calyx  a persisting  spa  the  ; corolla, 
petals  five,  the  two  superior  undulated,  the  three  in- 
ferior linear-lanceolate ; lobes  of  the  anthers  rcnifonn, 
spreading. 


RE- 

MOUNT. 

KKNAN- 

THKRA. 


One  species,  a parasite  on  trees  in  Cochin  China,  RENAN- 
Loureiro.  TllERA. 

RE  NATE,  \ Lnt.  rrnatcens,  rruatux , present  reNAY. 

Rbna'scency,  J and  past  participle  of  renatei,  to  be  - ^ ^ ' 

born  nguin.  Sec  Native. 

Born  again  ; raised  or  risen  again. 

Beyng  not  omi'y  strange  and  mxnirylima,  but  also  prodigious 
and  unnaturatl,  to  fejrnB  a <U.*ad  man  to  t*e  mated  and  newely 
bomo  agayne.  Halt.  Henry  i ll.  The  teeentk  Vert. 


And  to  confirm  yourself  in  me  renate, 

I hojNj  you'll  find  my  wit*  legitimate. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  if 'it  at  teeerat  Weapon*,  act  L sc.  1. 

Grave  the  stools  as  close  to  the  ground  oa  may  lie,  especially  if 
you  design  a renaeceney  from  the  root*. 

Evelyn,  book  iii,  ch.  iii.  p.  31. 


Job  would  not  only  curse  the  day  of  his  nativity,  but  »Uo  of 
his  rmtjerency,  if  be  Were  t»  act  over  his  disaster*  and  the  miseries 
of  the  duughdL  Brawn,  CArutum  Mar.  vol.  iii.  p.  2JL 


RENAT,  or’ 
Rene'v, 
Renege, 
Renega'te, 
Reneoa'dk, 
Renega'do.  . 
or  has  not  been. 


Fr.  renter ; It.  rinnegare ; Sp.  re- 
negar ; Lat.  re,  and  negare , (nrfo, 
quasi  ne-ago,  Voasius.  See  Nega- 
tion.) 

To  deny  or  refuge ; to  say  or  af- 
firm that  a thing  shall  not  be,  is  not. 


RtnegaU,  or  Renegade,  one  who  denies,  renounces, 
or  rejects — his  faith,  his  allegiance.  See  the  Quotation 
from  Hakluyt. 

Reneyed  occurs  lu  Piers  Plouhman,  which  Dr.  Whita- 
ker interprets  renegado. 


The  lordes  steward  (Owl  yevehim  nwduwccQ 
A theef,  that  hod  rented  our  crcance. 

Came  into  the  ship  alone,  and  »aid.  he  wnlde 
Hint  lemman  b*,  wla-thcr  she  wolde  or  n*old«. 

CAaaerr.  The  Man  of  Lawe*  Tale,  r.  5-121. 


How  may  this  weke  woman  hau  the  strength 
Hire  to  defend  again  this  rente, jate  t 

id.  Ib.  v.  5353. 

■ And  he  a stewordc  had. 

One  Thelma,  whicbe  all  was  had, 

A full  knight,  and  u renegalr. 

Gower.  Can/,  dm.  book  ii. 

But  also  they  affirmed  theraselues  rather  to  dye  then  to  renye 
tbeyr  very  God. 

d/ye.  E.tjy.'ncion  of  Darnel,  ch.  iii.  p.  34. 

Those  that  vaunlsd  themseiues  by  the  glorious  name  of  Israel, 
those  hath  he  reneagued  and  put  nwaye  hum  the  iulientaunce  of 
the  promises  made  vnto  Israel. 

VdeM.  Luke.  ch.  i.  v.  L ful.  225. 


In  the  meins  season  while  Pctrv  rrneagurth,  while  he  sweareth 
nai,  while  he  curwcth  bymself,  wliile  he  genet h himself  body  and 
soils  to  the  driuii : the  codec  err  we  the  sveound  tymr,  which**  was 
the  token  thatth*  Lorde  had  gvucu  him. 

Id.  Ik  ch.  xxii,  fed.  372. 


And  it  was  a plains  rmayfng  of  Christct  faith  to  doo  any  ob- 
BSTTaunce  therto  T)  dalles  and  irammctiev) 

Sir  T.  More.  Work*,  p.  179.  A Dialogue  concerning  It  emir*. 

Manrs  other  cnntnrreltes  and  dispightec,  the  Turkss  and  th» 
false  renegatr  Christum s monye  tyn*e»  nooe. 

Id.  Ib.  fid.  1212.  The  thirde  Bootte -f  Canmfurt  again*!  Tribulation. 


For  he  waa  a renegado,  which  is  one  that  first  was  a Christian, 
and  afterwards  becomrth  a Turk*. 

Hakluyt,  foyaget,  8fc.  Vol.  ii.  ful.  196.  Tho.  Sander*. 

— — His  captains*  heart. 

Which  in  the  scullU-s  of  great  fights  hnth  burst 
The  buckles  ou  his  bres»,  rrneaget  all  temper. 

And  is  become  the  twllowes  and  the  fan 
To  coule  a gypsios  lu«t- 

Shahefuart.  An/any  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  340. 
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Y.  Meanwhile,  they  knock'd  against  the  door, 

Ax  fierce  us  at  the  gale  belure ; 

>.  . Winch  made  the  remiyadv  kmght 

^ Kalupoe  again  t’  hi*  funner  fright. 

Out  ter.  IfuJikraj,  part  iii.  can,  1, 
For  reneged yet,  who  ne'er  turn  by  halves, 

Are  bound  in  conscience  to  be  double  knave*. 

Drydeu,  Ahtutom  and  Aehitophei, 

RENCOU'NTER,  r.  1 Fr.  rcncontrer  ; It.  rincon- 
Rencounter.  it.  ftrare  ; Sp.  raicontrar ; re, 
aud  en-counter,  to  go,  to  run  agaiust. 

To  go  or  run  against,  to  assault,  to  attack,  to  oppose; 
to  engage  or  light  with  ; to  come  against,  to  meet  with, 
to  occur  with. 

A*  yet  they  sayd,  blessed  be  God  they  kept*  the  toldes,  and  none 
to  retoiUrt  them. 

lord  Berner*.  Froissart.  Cronye/e,  to!  ii.  ch.  laxxviii. 
They  intitule  the  rttemuist  loud**  of  the  Chivrones,  where  they 
recountred  many  a*  they  fled  sea tc red  beta  aud  there,  and  cate  a 
groat  boo  tie  of  cattail. 

C<r*ar.  Comment uritt,  book  vi.  fol.  169. 

I Cell  in  company  with  Sir  Johan  Joell  and  Sir  Juques  Planchyn, 
and.  without  any  busynesae  or  reencount-r,  we  came  to  the  captall. 

Lord  Berner*.  Froissart.  Crmycte,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xxix. 
For  1 think*  vently  that  your  aduenwrie  king  Phillip  will  reeete 
with  you  tu  fight,  and  ye  siiall  hod  many  straight  passages  and 
rtennneoiriet. 

Grafton.  Eduard  ///.  7*e  twentieth  Yere. 

Who,  seeing  him  from  far  *o  fierce  to  peieke, 

Hit»  warlike  armes  about  him  gan  embrace, 

And  ill  tlw  rest  hi*  ready  spear  v did  ttickc  ; 

Tbo\  when  aa  still  he  *aw  him  toward*  pace, 
lie  gan  rencounter  him  in  equail  race. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Querme,  book  ii.  aui.  1, 
Which  when  this  palmer  saw,  he  gan  to  fear* 

III*  loward  prriil,  and  untoward  Warn,-, 

Which  by  that  new  rencounter  he  ahouiil  rente  ; 

For  death  sate  on  the  pouit  of  that  enchuunted  spear*. 

Id.  /6.  book  iii.  can.  I. 

\V  as  it  by  more  chance  that  theae  blind  parts  or  matter,  floating 
in  an  imimaw  space,  did,  after  several  justlings  aud  rencounter*, 
jumble  themselves  into  (Us  beautiful  frame  of  things? 

Scetl.  Chrutmn  Life,  part  ii.  eh.  is.  fol.  263, 

REND,  r.  \ A.  S.  hrend-an , rend-nn,  to  tear, 
Rent,  r.  (U|>on  rent,  the  past  participle  vended. 
Rent,  n.  t rend  d,  rent,  has  been  formed  the  verb 
Rp/ntino,«.  j To  rent. 

To  tew  asunder,  to  tear  or  pull  away. 


Awer  1 lute  wid  Jwjte  he,  fo  me  y*  womhe  rende. 

II.  Gloucester,  p.  2^9. 

Ten  ichlppei  w*r  drjuen  >orgh  ills  anisement. 

>urgh  a tempest  ryiwn,  )re  scliipmen  held  j-a.n  actant 
On  ^er  was  on  depa  broken  ft  alls  to  rent. 

R.  Reunite,  p.  148. 

Whan  Mclibeus  returned  was  in»o  his  house,  and  sey  al  this  mes- 
cliief,  he,  like  a mad  man,  rending  hi*  clothe*.  g.m  to  wipe  and  eric, 
Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Meldteui. 
By  God  he  amota  me  ones  with  hi*  fid. 

For  that  I rent  out  of  his  hook  n lefe, 

That  of  the  stroke  myn  ere  wex  *1  dcfc. 

Id.  The  Wife  of  Bathe*  Prologue,  y,  6216, 
The  Troyans  on  the  tother  part  rend  down 
The  turret*  by*,  and  eke  the  palace  roof*. 

Surrey.  Firgit,  ,F.*eit,  book  ii. 
For  fyrsl  and  fonnost  he  renteth  a new*  vesture  to  patehe  vp  an 
oW-  Udali.  lAthe , ch.  v.  fol.  270. 

Thus  both  apparelled  with  the  grievous  renting  of  their  long  corn- 
bin  a turn,  they  took  divers  ways. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  vol.  ii.  book  iii.p.  628. 
She  at  the  first  encounter  on  him  ran 
With  furious  rege,  &»  if  she  had  intended 
Out  of  bis  breast  the  very  heart  hare  tended. 

Spenttr . Faerie  Qneene,  book  v.  can.  6, 
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Where  iighrj,  and  gnuo,  and  .hrialu  that  iW  th«  ..re 
Are  mode,  not  mark'd.  J 

Shaktpenre.  Macbeth,  fol  147. 

A fearful  vision  doth  his  soul  molest  *, 

Seeming  to  see  in  rev’rent  form  appear 
A fair  and  goodly  woman  all  (list  rot ; 

Which,  with  full- weeping  eje*  and  rented  hair. 

Wringing  her  hand*,  a*  one  llut  grav'd  and  pray'd. 

Damet.  I tutor y of  Cimt  War*,  book  i. 
Oh  thou!  whose  thunder  remit  the  clouded  air, 

Who  in  the  hearen  of  heavens  ho*  fix'd  thy  throne, 
Supreme  of  Gods  ! unbounded  and  alone  1 
lleur!  and  before  the  burning  sun  dt-revads, 

Befure  the  night  her  gloomy  veil  extends, 

Lmjw  in  the  dust  be  laid  yon  hostile  spues. 

Pope,  Homer.  Mad,  book  ii. 

On  Mount  Vexuvin  next  he  fixt  hi*  eyes, 

Ami  saw  the  smoking  top*  cunfus'dly  me; 

(A  hideous  ruin!)  that,  with  earthquakes  rent, 

A second  Alina  to  the  view  prevent 

Additon,  Sitiut  Iiafuui,  book  sii. 
From  Lyons  three  is  another  great  mi,  which  run*  aero**  the 
whole  country  in  almost  another  straight  line,  and,  iiuiiMrlivluiidiiig 
the  vast  height  of  the  niountiins  that  rite  about  it,  give*  it  ]tb# 
KhoueJ  the  shortest  course  it  can  take  to  fall  into  the  »ra. 

Id.  Itemarh*  on  Italy,  p.  26tf. 

RE'NDER,  c.  Fr.  rrndrr ; II.  rendtre ; Sp. 
Re  .sor.11,  n.  render;  Lit.  redder,  (rr,  and  do, 
Rb'ndeker,  quasi  retro  do.)  to  give  back. 

Re  NDEttiNo,n.  To  give  back,  to  restore,  to  re- 
Re  kdible,  turn;  to  give,  yield,  or  deliver  up; 

R*nui'tion.  to  deliver,  to  nlace  or 


RENDER,  t>.  I Fr.  rmdn ; It.  rendtre;  Sp. 
Rr  SOER.  n.  rend,r;  Lot.  reddtrt,  (rr,  and  do, 
Rb  ndeker,  quasi  refro  do.)  to  give  back. 
Re'ndkuino,  w.  To  give  back,  to  restore,  to  re- 
Re  kdible,  tunt;  to  give,  yield,  or  deliver  up; 

Hsmdj'tion.  to  deliver,  to  place  or  set  before, 
to  present  or  represent,  to  return  or  turn,  from  one 
stale  to  another;  to  transfer,  to  translate ; to  ffive  or 
bestow,  to  cause  to  have,  or  to  be. 

Til  Jrei  coufe  speke  and  »pek*.  *nd  in  *p5i  sanctum 
Recorden  hit  and  rendren  hit.  wyth  remia*umetn  pwcatnr. 

• Pier*  Ptouhman.  ti tion.  p.  3U3. 

Mine  herte  focycteth  thereof  right  nought 
It  i*  mo  writen  in  my  thought,  B 1 

And  ihrepe  grauen  it  i*  hu  tender 
That  all  by  tieria  1 can  it  remter. 

Chaucer.  The  Romant  of  the  Rose, 

Al  on«ly  at  hi*  owne  coatc, 

She  shall  be  rendred  forth  with  hir. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  vii. 

The  husbandmen  that  would  not  render  to  the  lorde  pf  the  fruit 
in  du.  tjna.,  and  d»rf«.  [ tine  ..t«y.rdj  uW  from  ih.cr.  .ad 
hyred  out  to  other.  * 

Tyndall.  Prologue  to  St.  Matthew,  p.  35. 


And  vet  ( O God.lcis*)  wouSd«t  thou  pi  com  to  *wcar* 
The  Gud'i  great  oath  to  me,  brfon:  thou  hear* 

Th)  blcMwii)  soane  hrre  j tlud  thou  wilt  erect 


s - — — — • srew 

A phone  tu  him,  t«»  render  the  effect 
Of  men's  demand*  to  them,  before  they  f»U  j 
The*  will  thy  eunnr*  reuuwne  be  general. 

Chapmen.  Homer.  A Hymne  to  Apollo. 

— Newness* 

Of  Cleten's  death  (we  being  not  knowne,  not  musto’d 
Arming  the  band* ) may  driue  vs  to  a render 
Where  we  haue  liu'd. 

Shaktpeare.  Cymbeline,  fol.  391. 

U .su'd  be  rretty  no.,  if  I .hou'd  iaabt  upon  th.  readre...  op 
of  Tournay  by  W Dolney  * treason.  9 r 

Mdtim.  Work*,  VOl.Lp.17.  Of  Reformation  in  England, 
livery  language  hath  certain  idioms,  proverbs,  and  peculiar  ex- 
preuion*  of  it*  own,  which  are  nut  rtndMe  in  any  other,  but  para- 
phrasttcally.  Howell.  Letter  21.  hook  iii.  p.  4.X 

“ L»t  us  therefore  lay  aside  every  weight,  aud  the  sin  that  doth  so 
easily  beset  u*;’  s.>  we  read  the  woids  of  the  atOktle  ; but  St. 
IbryKiBtom  s rendition  of  them  is  better 

Ikybr.  Sermon*,  p.  3.  The  Chrotian’t  Conqunt. 
For  these  two  lord*  being  pupil)*,  and  under  the  king’s  tuirioa, 
were  carried  with  him  to  Oxford,  where  they  remained  till  tho 
rendition  of  the  (dace. 

Hutch, man.  Memoirs,  rol.  ii.  p.  133. 

c 2 
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RENFREWSHIRE. 


RKN'DKR.  Koejurug’d  Iwuce,  maintain  (he  glorioui  stnfr, 

”*  ' Till  evrry  soldier  grasp  a Phrygian  wife. 

Till  Hekn'n  woes  at  full  reveng'd  spjtMr, 

FREW-  And  Troy**  proud  matron-*  render  it*r  for  tear. 

SHIRK.  Pape.  Horner.  Iliad,  bouk  it. 

« — . - _ The  heathen  aslrolagrr*  and  r r adorers  of  oracles  wisely  (urban* 
to  venture  on  such  prediction*. 

Boyle.  W Irh,  va).  vi.  p.  679.  The  CAmlum  lirtnoso. 

St.  John  himself  follows  that  rendering,  a*  you  may  observe  by 
comparing  John  vi.  45,  with  Is.  liv.  13. 

Water  land.  Work*,  Tul.  i,  part  ii.  p.  48.  A Defence  of  tom* 
Qwmri,  Query  3. 

The  Jews,  who  at  all  hands  lie  upon  the  catch,  charge  Paul  aa  a 
perretler  of  the  prophet’*  meaning.  in  a fa!»c  renditin  of  the  sense 
of  the  place.  South  Sermon  2.  rot.  via.  p,  27. 

The  true  rendering  of  the  original  I take  to  be,  “ So  likewise  jre, 
when  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know  that  1m*  is  near  at  the  doors." 

HurU-y.  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 

RENDEZVOUS,  w.")  Fr.  rrndrz-vout.  The 
Rendezvous,  r.  J noun  is  common  in  our  old 
writers : the  verb  formed  upon  it  is  not  so. 

Assembly  or  meeting,  or  place  of  assembling  or  meet- 
ing : of  resort. 

The  gvncrall  agreement  was  to  meete  at  Xante,  an  island  nn-re 
to  the  maim*  continent  of  the  west  part  of  Murea,  well  knowen  of 
all  the  pilots,  and  thought  tu  be  Ihe  tirtent  place  of  their  nmtfrMOM. 

Hakluyt,  I'oyagrt,  $e,,  vol.  ii.  p.  285.  Fight  in  the  Leu  ant. 

If  we  shall  not  happen  to  meet  at  Cape  Rase,  then  th«  place  of 
rtndes von  to  lie  at  Cape  Union,  or  the  neerest  harbour  vnto  the 
westward  of  Cape  Union. 

Id.  lb.  vol,  iii.  p.  148.  Sir  them/.  Gilbert. 

The  eapbunes  call’d  forthwith  from  euery  tent, 

Vnto  the  reade. vow  he  them  mu des, 

Letter  on  lattes.  pash  on  post  he  sent, 

JSwtrcatanci:  faire  with  counsvtt  he  vnites. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Bullogne,  book  i.  T.  19. 

The  rest  that  escaped  marched  toward*  the  Thames,  and  with 
others  rendezvoused  upon  Ulackheath. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Memoirs  of  King  Charles  I. 

All  men  are  to  be  rendezvoused  in  a general  assembly. 

Phillips.  Conf  of  the  Damth  Minion,  1719,  p.  310. 

The  day  was  nam’d,  the  next  that  shonld  be  fair : 

All  to  the  general  rendectxmt  repair, 

They  try  their  fluttering  wings,  and  trust  themselves  in  air. 

lhy >Un.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

There  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  angclv  and  all  good  souls ; 
there  they  lire  in  one  family,  ami  converse  in  the  moat  familiar 
manner,  and  embrace  one  another  with  the  most  tender  love. 

Sharp.  Sermon  15.  vol.  iv.  p.  2d  4. 

RENEALMIA,  in  Rolany , s penus  of  the  class 
Monadrlphia,  order  Triandria,  natural  order  Iridctr. 
Generic  diameter:  calyx  none;  corolla,  petals  six,  the 
three  interior  large,  contracted  at  the  base ; stigmas 
three,  thread-shaped;  capsule  inferior,  obovate,  three- 
celled ; seeds  angular. 

Three  species,  natives  of  New  South  Wales  and  New 
Zealand. 


RENERVE,  re,  and  nerve , q.  r. 

To  nerve,  string,  or  strengthen  again. 

The  sight  rt-nerred  my  courser's  feet. 

Byron.  Mazeppa. 

RENE'W,  ft,  He,  and  mtr,  q.  r.  Fr.  renouer. 

KeneVablk,  I To  make  or  cause  to  be  neio 

RenVwal,  l again;  to  begin  or  commence 

Rkne'vver,  f aguiu  ; to  rrstore,  to  repair,  to  rc- 
Renf/wednesb,  vive,  to  refresh;  to  keep  or  pre- 
Rkna'wino,  n.  j serve  new  or  fresh ; to  renovate,  q.  v. 

Though  on  re  uttir  man  be  coruptkl,  nethtdes  thn  ynnere  man  is 
renneid  fro  dai  to  d*L  H tcSf.  2 Connth.  ch.  iv. 

To  wring  aiul  waile,  to  turne,  and  sigh  nr.d  grime, 

WbM  that  thy  lady  aWiit  is  I rum  the*, 

And  eke  roirv  the  wurdvs  all  th.it  she 
Between  you  twain  hath  said. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Lane. 

lie  made  wlmpM  process*  agaynst  all  preatrea,  deacon*,  and 
•uhoeacon*  that  had  marrynl  wyucs,  renumge  all  hu  former 
statutes  and  acles  mode  against  them. 

Bale.  English  Fotaries,  part  ii. 
The  restful)  place,  rrnuer  of  my  smart. 

By  at.  Complaint  rpon  Lone. 
Then  gnn  he  all  this  stem  to  rmfle, 

And  tell  the  cuurw*  of  his  eapfivilie. 

Spencer.  Fame  Queme,  book  iv.  can.  9. 
Mirth-marring  monsteT,  f jealousy]  bom  a subtle  liar 
Ilatelul  unto  thyself,  flying  thine  own  desire; 

Feeding  upon  suspect,  that  doth  renew  thee  ; 

Happy  were  lovers  if  they  never  knew  thee. 

Daniel.  7Ar  Comp  Aunt  of  Rosamond. 

The  Apostle  here  [Gal.  vi.]  shewethc  unprofitableness  of  all 
these  [ceremonies.]  and  seta  up  an  inward  sanctity  and  renetcedneu 
of  heart  against  them  all. 

Uammoml,  fl’or**,  vol.  iv.  p.  603.  Sermon  15. 
But  well  1 wote  that  to  an  heavy  hart 
Thou  art  the  route  and  nourse  of  bitter  cares, 

Breeder  of  new,  rrnewer  of  old  smarts  ; 

Instead  of  rest  thou  lendest  ray  ling  tears. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  5. 

The  word*  of  the  original  may  be  rendered,  « by  the  laver  of  rw- 
generation,  and  by  the  renewing;''  and  so  some  have  translated  or 
iuteq>reted  them. 

Hater  land.  Woritt,  vol.  vi.  p.  342.  Regeneration  Stated. 

The  old  custom  upon  many  estates  is  to  let  for  lease*  of  lives, 
renetmble  at  pleasure.  Sorifl.  Miscellanies. 

Tim  revolution  was,  in  many  instance*.  and  it  might  to  have  been 
so  in  all,  one  of  those  renewals  of  our  Couvtitution  that  we  have 
often  mentioned. 

Botingbroke.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  282.  Dissertation  upon  Partite. 

He  is  not  his  own  regenerator,  or  parent,  at  all  in  hit  new  birth ; 
for  that  would  be  a ■-.dix-isro  in  speech,  and  a contradiction  in 
notion:  he  is,  however,  his  own  mariner , though  in  part  only,  and 
in  subordination  to  the  principal  agent. 

Water  land.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  352.  Regeneration  Staled. 

When  it  was  find  intimated  to  Abraham  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
arise  among  his  descendants,  it  was  at  the  same  time  declared  that 
the  blessing  was  to  reach  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth  : and  this 
declaration  was  constantly  repeated  upon  every  renewal  of  thn 
glorious  promise  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob. 

Horsley.  Sermon  25.  vol.  ii.  p.  281. 
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RENFREWSHIRE. 


RENFREWSHIRE,  a small  County  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  River  and 
Firth  of  Clyde,  which  divide  it  on  this  border  from 
Dumbartonshire ; on  the  West  the  same  boundary 
separates  it  from  Arfjylcshire  ; it  has  the  County  of  Ayr 
on  the  South;  and  Lanarkshire  on  the  En&tond  North- 
East.  According  to  Arrowsmith’s  Map  of  Scotland, 
Renfrewshire  lies  between  55°  4l / 10"  and  55°  5S'  10" 


North  latitude ; and  between  4°  1^  and  4°  52'  30" 
West  longitude.  Its  extreme  length,  from  East  South- 
East  to  West  North-West  is  about  31  miles;  and  its 
extreme  breadth  fully  13  The  superficial  extent  of  the 
County  may  be  computed  at  241  square  miles,  or 
154,240  English  acres.  With  the  exception  of  part  of 
the  Parish  of  Renfrew,  forming  a small  portion,  under 
1300  acres,  and  situated  on  the  Northern  side  of  the 
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RF.N-  Firth,  it  lies  wholly  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  Clyde. 
FREW-  Renfrewshire  comprehends  twenty-one  Parishes,  of  which 
Mi  IKK. ^ njnetecn  arc  jQC)U(|ecl  in  die  Presbytery  of  Paisley,  and 
J-,-L  the  remaining  two  belong  to  that  of  Glasgow.  The 
progress  of  population  iu  the  County  has  been  very 
rapid.  On  comparing  the  Tables  given  in  the  four 
Censuses,  from  1S01  to  1631  inclusive,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  rate  of  increase  in  1811  was  19  per  cent.  ; in 
1821,  21  per  cent.;  and  19  per  cent,  in  1831.  The 
total  returned  in  1801  was  76,056  souls;  and  in  the  last 
Census  of  1931,  the  amount  given  is  133,400.  Accord- 
ing to  the  assessment  made  in  April  1815,  the  annual 
value  of  the  real  property  of  the  County  wus  £265,534. 

Foe#  of  tho  Though  this  Shire  is  considerably  elevated  above  the 

County.  level  of  the  sea,  yet,  in  general,  and  more  particularly 
along  its  Northern  and  North-Eastern  portions,  it  pre- 
sents no  great  irregularity  of  surfuce.  The  chief  excep- 
tions to  this  character  are  the  hills  towards  its  South- 
Eastern  and  Western  extremities,  and  especially  those  on 
the  borders  oF  Ayrshire,  from  which  its  waters  for  the 
most  port  descend.  The  last,  however,  form  rather  a 
tract  of  bleak  and  etevated  ridges  than  of  remarkable 
mouiltains ; but  the  prospects  commanded  from  their 
heights  are  equally  extensive  and  beautiful.  Misty-Low, 
the  highest  hill  on  the  South-West,  in  the  Parish  of 
Lochwinnoch,  is  1240  feet  above  the  sea-level;  and 
Ballagiech  and  Dunwan,  iu  the  Parish  of  Eaglesham, 
the  highest  hilts  on  the  South-East  side  of  the  County, 
rise  to  a height  of  about  1000  feet.  The  loftiest  elevation 
on  the  South  is  an  insulated  hill,  called  the  Craig  of 
Neiiston,  which  is  820  feet  above  flood-mark,  and  rises 
all  green  and  arable  toils  summit.*  On  an  average,  the 
elevation  of  this  district  of  the  County  may  be  estimated 
at  between  500  and  600  feet.  The  middle  district  con- 
tains about  40,500  English  acres  of  gently  sloping 
grounds,  interspersed  with  copses,  and  often  watered  in 
the  bottoms  by  winding  rivulets.  To  the  North  of 
Paisley  lies  a beautiful  level  tract,  forming  the  low 
district,  the  best  u though  the  smallest:  it  contains  about 
12,062  English  acres.  Thus,  considerably  more  than 
one  half  of  the  County  is  hilly,  and  devoted  to  pasture ; 
and  even  in  the  cultivated  parts,  occupying  the  North, 
North-East,  and  centre  of  ihe  County,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  arable  land  are  kept  in  grass,  owing  to  the  great  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  the  dairy,  the  garden,  and  the 
fold,  arising  from  the  vicinity  of  large  and  populous 
towns. 

Soil  and  From  the  above  character  of  the  surface  of  the 

agriculture.  County,  the  soil,  as  might  be  expected,  exhibits  consider- 
able diversity.  The  most  prevalent  soil  is  a free,  light 
earth  on  a dry  gravel  or  whinstone  bottom.  In  the  hilly 
division,  the  grounds  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
heath  or  deep  moss.  In  the  midland  district,  the  soil  is 
a thin  earth,  and  generally  on  what  is  termed  a till 
bottom,  although  it  is  interspersed  with  many  holms, 
presenting  a rich,  loamy,  mellow  soil,  of  great  fertility. 
The  low  district  is  chiefly  covered  with  a deep,  dark 
brown  loutn,  much  of  which  is  what  is  denominated 
Carsc  day.  Iu  parts  of  this  tract  the  subsoil  is  sandy. 
From  what  has  been  already  slated,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  agriculture  is  not  carried  on  either  on  a very  large 
or  very  scientific  scale.  The  immense  importations  of 
corn  which  continually  take  place  upon  the  Clyde  to 
supply  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  ready  market 
which  the  Renfrewshire  farmer  finds  there  for  other  pro- 
duce, combine  »r>  produce  this  effect.  Some  of  the  more 
improved  modes  have,  however,  been  introduced  ; but 


fallowing  and  the  rotation  of  crops  are  still  imperfectly  RKN- 
attended  1o.  Green  crops  are  little  cultivated,  and  a FREW- 
general  prejudice  exists  against  turnip  husbandry.  The 
dairy  is  the  paramount  object.  Thecows,  which  are  chiefly 
from  Ayrshire,  arc  small,  of  a brown  and  white  colour,  and 
yield  abundant  milk.  Twelve  of  these  small  cows  will 
give,  for  four  or  five  months  in  the  Summer,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  Scotch  pints  of  milk  each  day.  Their  pro- 
duce is  chiefly  Kent  to  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock, 
in  butter  and  butler-milk.  In  the  remote  districts  the 
milk  is  made  into  the  famous  Dunlop  cheese.  Although 
the  lands  in  many  Parishes  are  well  adapted  for  sheep- 
pasture,  a very  scanty  portion  is  so  occupied.  The 
horses  are  of  the  best  description,  but  few  are  bred  iu 
the  County.  They  are  for  the  most  part  purchased,  at 
five  years  old,  iu  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire.  The  arable 
farms  vary  in  siae  from  50  to  100  acres,  which  circum- 
stance alone  is  sufficient  to  pul  a bur  to  any  great  agri- 
cultural improvement.  Leases  are  generally  for  nineteen 
years;  and,  according  to  an  estimate  made  in  1811,  the 
average  rent  wus  slated  to  be  17*.,  running  from  3*.  to 
•£5;  near  the  towns,  garden-laud  fetches  from  £'10 
to  £15  per  acre. 

This  County  was  of  old  densely  covered  with  forests;  Timber, 
and  it  is  still,  in  many  parts,  well  wooded.  The  natural 
or  cop*c  woods  lie  chiefly  in  the  parishes  of  Eastwood, 

Paisley,  and  Houston.  They  are  cut  every  thirty  years. 

Some  of  the  plantations  have  been  valued  at  £30,000. 

The  Larch  has,  of  late  years,  become  the  favourite  tree 
for  planting. 

The  commons,  which  amount  to  one-eleventh  of  the  Wart© 
superficial  area  of  the  Shire,  have  been  recently  divided  l»nd». 
and  improved.  Lime  and  compost  form  the  chief 
manure ; and  the  annrunl  outlay  for  the  former,  thus 
employed,  has  been  computed  at  £12.000.  The  roads 
have,  from  1792,  attracted  the  attention  which  their  im- 
portance demands;  many  excellent  lines  of  communication 
have  been  formed  since  that  period,  and  due  care  is  taken 
to  preserve  them  in  the  hest  order. 

The  waters  of  this  County  derive  their  chief  importance  Rivers  and 
from  the  uses  to  which  they  are  subservient.  “The  lakes, 
very  beauties  of  Nature,"  says  an  agreeable  Scottish 
tourist,  “ are  here  put  out  of  sight  or  disguised ; if  there 
be  a cataract,  it  is  employed  in  driving  a mill;  if  a lake, 
its  sweets  are  lavished  upon  a bleach  field.*’  The  prin- 
cipal streams  are  the  White  Cart,  the  IHack  Cart,  the 
Gryfe,  and  the  Laveran,  of  which  Mr.  Chalmers  quaintly 
observes,  “ they  turn  much  machinery,  w hatever  fish  they 
may  yield.**  The  above  four  streams  ultimately  unite 
their  waters,  and  fall  into  the  Clyde  below  Inchinnan 
bridge,  about  half-way  down  the  river  between  Glasgow 
and  Port  Glasgow.  The  White  Cart,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times distinguished  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Cart,  takes 
its  rise  in  the  high  grounds  or  moors  of  East  Kilbride, 
in  Lanarkshire,  atkl  of  Eaglesham  within  the  County. 

It  pursues  a direction  somewhat  parallel  to  the  Clyde, 
from  South-East  to  North-West,  passes  Paisley,  and 
flows  Northward  until  it  receives  the  united  streams  of 
the  Black  Cart  and  the  Gryfe.  The  channel  being 
shallow  under  Inchinnan  bridge,  a short  cut  has  been 
formed  which  leaves  the  river  u little  above,  and  joins  it 
again  below  the  bridge,  thus  rendering  the  river  navi- 
gable for  small  vessels  from  Paisley  to  the  Clyde.  The 
Black  Cart  rises  out  of  the  Loch  of  Castle  Semple,  in 
Lochwinnoch  Parish  ; a beautiful  lake  of  above  400  acre* 
in  extent,  abounding  in  pikes  and  eels,  and  frequented 
by  swans,  geese,  ducks,  teals,  bitterns,  and  other  water 
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REX-  fowl.  The  Black  Cart  descends  Northward  towards 
*7**-''*  Iuchinnan.  and  meets  the  Gryfe  at  Moss  Wulkinshnw, 
about  t»o  miles  above  the  junction  of  their  united 
v streams  with  the  White  Cart.  The  Grtfe  has  its  source 
in  the  elevated  territory  above  Largs,  and  at  first  flows 
rapidly,  descending  over  several  precipices,  until  it  reaches 
the  low  country  at  Fullwood.  Thence  it  glides  slowly 
in  a winding  channel  to  its  union  with  the  Black  Cart. 

Besides  the  luke  already  mentioned,  tiiere  is,  iu  the 
same  Parish,  a piece  of  water  extending  over  a surface  of 
about  twenty-one  acres,  named  (Jueennide  Loch,  and 
which  forms  a reservoir  for  the  supply  of  some  cotton- 
mills.  The  formation  of  lakes  for  the  latter  purpose  has 
been  considered  an  important  object,  and  of  these  artifi- 
cial productions,  that  iu  the  parish  of  Neilston  is  the 
most  considerable. 

Climate.  The  air  of  Renfrewshire  is  moister  and  the  rains 
are  more  frequent  than  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  Scotland. 
The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually,  computing 
from  an  average  of  thirty  years,  is  2965  inches;  so  that 
the  quantity  is  less  formidable,  in  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  than  its  frequency.  The  Spring  is  earlier, 
and,  consequently,  every  farming  operation  is  com- 
menced and  finished  sooner  in  the  lower  than  in  the 
upper  districts.  On  the  whole,  the  climate  is  healthy, 
and.  notwithstanding  the  level  tracts  which  occupy  so 
large  a portion  of  the  County,  and  their  intersection  by 
numerous  streams,  ague  is  unknown. 

Minerals.  The  minerals  of  the  County  are  of  tlie  highest  im|H>rt- 
ance,  and  constitute  the  main  source  of  its  commercial 
and  manufacturing  prosperity.  Very  little  stratified 
matter  is  found  in  the  upper  division  of  the  Shire,  winch 
chiefly  abounds  with  whinslone,  excepting  the  narrow 
strata  of  coal,  lime,  and  freestone,  which  occur  at  Duplay, 
in  the  Parish  of  Neilston,  and  some  fissures  of  rhom- 
boidal  calcareous  spar  iu  the  Parish  of  Kilinuloolm.  It 
is  in  the  central  district  that  coal  is  obtumed  in  the 
greatest  quantities.  Here  more  than  twelve  different 
coal-works  have  been  established  ; the  most  extensive  of 
which  is  that  of  Quarelton  on  the  Black  Cart.  The  coal 
in  this  place  consists  of  five  contiguous  strata,  the  aggre- 
gate thickness  of  which,  measured  at  right  angles  to 
their  surface,  is  upwards  of  50  feet;  but  since  the  seam, 
in  other  parts,  forms  a considerable  angle  with  the  hor  Hum, 
the  thickness  of  the  strata,  measured  vertically,  amounts 
to  upwards  of  90  feet.  In  the  stratum  of  coal  at  Hurlet 
and  II  nusehill,  pyrites  are  so  abundant,  as  to  have 
occasioned  the  establishment  of  manufactories  of  sulphate 
of  iron  or  green  vitriol,  and  of  copperas.  Limestone 
abounds,  and  there  are  about  eight  different  quarries 
worked  within  the  Shire.  Ironstone  everywhere  accom- 
panies the  oral  formation,  and  tlte  middle  division  of  the 
County  abounds  with  freestone  of  excellent  quality,  lying 
near  tlie  surface.  Many  fossil  substances  are  found  in 
the  various  mines  and  quarries,  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  Mineralogist.  Various  marine  exuvite,  bitumens, 
and  spurs  are  also  frequently  met  with. 

Antiquities.  At  tlie  epoch  of  tile  Roman  invasion,  Renfrewshire 
was  occupied  by  the  Celtic  Tribe  of  the  Damniiy  and 
subsequently  it  was  incorporated  in  tlie  Roman  Province 
of  Valcnlia,  British  and  Roman  remains  are  scattered 
over  the  County  ; and  there  are  likewise  found,  although 
neither  important  by  their  number  nor  preservation,  the 
vestiges  of  a later  period  in  the  mitts  of  Castles,  old 
Cha|>e]s,  and  other  Religious  houses.  Of  Druidical 
monuments,  the  most  remarkable  is  a largo  upright 
atone,  consisting  of  the  common  whinstone  of  the  coun- 


try, ami  being  about  22  feet  long,  17  feet  broad,  and  REN 
12  feet  high.  It  is  of  a rude,  oval  figure,  extending  f'HKW- 
East  and  West,  resting  on  a narrow  baM* ; ami  there  are  SHIRK., 
at  some  distance  around  it  a few  large,  grey  stones,  con-  ' 

jectured  to  have  formed  part  of  a sacred  circle  surround- 
ing this — the  altar.  This  stone  is  vulgarly  called  C/orAo- 
dhek,  supposed  to  be  a corruption  of  Clocli-o- Druid, 
the  “Slone  of  the  Druids."  It  lies  in  the  Parish  of 
Kilbarchati,  near  Castle  Semple ; and  in  the  same 
Parish,  on  the  summit  of  Bar-hill,  is  an  ancient  circu- 
lar encampment,  stated  by  tradition  to  have  been  formed 
by  Wallace,  but  more  probably  of  Celtic  origin.  In 
Kilmalcolm  are  three  remarkable  mounts,  lying  iu  a 
row  from  West  to  Ea«t.  and  termed  by  the  common 
people  Laws  or  LaU'*tuil*%  thus  cm, firming  the  supposi- 
tion of  some  antiquaries,  that  they  were  used,  iu  the 
early  times  of  the  Scoto-Saxon  period,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  whilst  others  suppose  them  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Druids.  The 
Parish  of  ( at heart  is  memorable  as  having  been  the 
scene  of  the  Battle  of  Langside,  in  which  the  unfortu- 
nate Mary  was  defeated  by  the  Regent  Murray.  The 
spot  where  Mary  stood  to  view  the  conflict,  near  tlie  old 
Cattle  of  Cathcart.  is  marked  by  a hawthorn  bush,  which 
atill  bears  the  name  of  **  Queen  Mary’s  Thorn."  An 
elliptical  entrenchment  found  here,  of’  about  3 00  fee t in 
circumference,  was  most  probably  of  Roman  origin, 
since  it  is  well  known  that  no  encampment  was  made 
by  either  party  in  this  more  recent  period  of  History. 

Another  Human  camp  lies  altont  six  miles  from  the 
town  of  Paisley.  Tlie  ruins  of  a Castle,  the  firmer  seat 
of  tlie  ancestors  of  the  great  KcnUidi  Reformer,  Knox, 
are  yet  seen  on  the  other  aide  of  the  bills  near  which 
the  Cloch-a- Druid  stands.  An  artificial  hill  is  near  the 
Castle,  luring  oik*  of  those  green  hills  of  forced  earth 
usually  called  moats.  It  is  a square,  with  its  aides 
facing  the  cardinal  points  ; three  of  them  are  covered 
by  a trench  cutout  of  the  solid  rock,  anti  the  remaining 
one,  that  oil  the  West,  rests  on  the  precipitous  edge  of 
the  rock  itself.  This  hill  measures  90  feet  iu  length  at 
its  base,  57  at  its  top,  and  is  21  feet  high.  The  sum- 
mit appear*  to  have  been  a hollow  square,  crested  by 
a parapet,  and  having  an  entrance  to  the  East.  Five 
other  artificial  mounts  may  be  seen  from  iL  There 
have  been  frequently  found  in  this  Sliire  the  remains  of 
warriors  of  ancient  times  in  thetr  stone  coffins,  with 
urns  and  ashes;  hut  the  cairns  or  tumuli,  in  which 
these  are  usually  discovered,  are  not  numerous  in  the 
County.  The  Pail,  or  Peel,  to  which  the  Laird*,  of  Sem- 
ple used  to  retreat  in  times  of  extremity,  may  still  be 
seen  on  an  island  in  Loch  Semple ; and  canoes  have 
been  found  in  tbi*  lake,  formed  of  single  trees,  resem- 
bling the  rudest  fabric  of  the  Indians.  Wiih  the  excep- 
tion of  four  silver  cup*,  preserved  in  the  Parish  of  Kil- 
malcolm, and  which  possess  an  interest  as  having  bceu 
employed  by  John  Knox  in  the  administration  of  the 
Sacrament,  after  the  manner  of  the  Reformed  Calvinists, 
the  remaining  and,  indeed,  most  importaut  antiquities 
belong  to  Paisley. 

According  to  a calculation  made  in  1S10,  a capital  Genwal 
of  £300,000  was  employed  in  buildings  aud  uuichi-  summary, 
nery ; the  annual  sale  of  cotton  gooda,  £125,000; 
that  of  cotton  yarn,  £630,000  ; looms  occupied  in 
weax’ing  muslin,  7U0O  in  mini  tier,  and  500  driven 
by  steam  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  The 
value  of  the  corn  und  flour  imported  into  the  Clyde 
in  tbe  same  year  amounted  to  £397,000.  Besides  its 
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great  maritime  onllet,  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  its  trade  is 
SHIRK  rnnterially  promoted  by  the  Forth  mid  Clyde  Cunal, 

’ which  opens  a communication  with  various  parts  of  the 

REN  I*  country;  and  there  is  a canal  in  progress  from  Glasgow 
TENT.  |0  Ardrossan.  The  County  returns  one  Member  to 
Parliament. 

Kugleahara.  Eaglethan t,  a considerable  village  in  a Parish  of  the 
same  name,  consists  of  two  rows  of  houses,  separated  by 
a rivulet  which  converts  the  intermediate  space  into  a 
hlenciiing-ground.  Population  2372.  Distant  9 miles 
South  from  Glasgow. 

Cformock.  Greenock,  a large  town  and  seaport  on  the  large  united 
Bay  of  Greenock  and  Crawford’s  Dike,  formerly  called 
the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  from  a chapel  dedicated  to  that 
Saint,  was  erected  to  a Burgh  or  Barony  by  Charles  I.  in 
1042,  and  is  governed  by  two  Bail  lies  and  nine  Coun- 
cillors. It  consists  of  one  principal  street,  nearly  a mile 
in  length,  others  parallel  to  it  along  the  quays,  and 
various  intersecting  cross  streets,  the  whole  occupying  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  bt  tween  the  sea  on  the  North  and 
a high  bank  on  the  South,  Tin  Western  end  is  the 
better  built  of  the  two.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town 
is  a Square,  and  the  chief  buildings  are  three  Churches, 
a Theatre,  an  Infirmary,  a Bridewell,  a Tontine  Hotel,  a 
Custom-house,  and  a Town-house.  The  harbour,  which 
of  late  years  has  been  greatly  improved,  will  admit  501) 
vessels,  which  float  at  the  quays  in  nearly  20  feet  of 
water.  The  trade  is  very  considerable,  and  many  hands 
are  engaged  in  the  Herring  and  Newfoundland  Fisheries. 
Greenock  contains  sugar-houses,  rope-walks,  two  dry 
docks  admitting  vessels  of  500  tons  burden,  building- 
yards  which  have  launched  ships  of  800  tons,  a tan- 
yard,  and  iron-founderies.  It  returns  one  Member  to 
Parliament.  Population  27,371.  Distant  from  Glasgow 
22  miles  West,  from  Irvine  35  North-East. 

Gourock.  Gourock  is  joined  to  it  as  a suburb. 

Johnstown.  Johnstown , a large  village,  inhabited  by  cotton-spin- 
ners. Population  3647.  Distant  from  Paisley  four  miles 
West,  from  Greenock  14. 

Kilbaichna.  Kilbarchan,  a well-built  village  in  a Parish  of  the 
same  name,  has  extensive  bleach-fields,  and  many  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  as  Castles  and  Encampments,  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Population  of  the  whole  Parish  4806. 
Distant  from  Paisley  3 £ miles,  from  Renfrew  eight. 

Loch-  Lochwinnoch,  a village  on  the  side  of  Castle  Semple 

winnoeh.  Loch,  has  large  cotton-mills,  and,  from  the  abundance  of 
coal,  lime,  freestone,  and  good  water  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, is  a place  of  considerable  and  increasing  manu- 
factures, Distant  three  miles  West  front  Kilburchm. 
Population  of  the  whole  Parish  4515.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  a remarkable  magnetic  rock. 

Paisley.  Paitley  is  a very  large  and  rich  manufacturing  town, 
ou  the  river  White  Cart.  Although  of  great  antiquity, 


its  rise  into  wealth  is  of  recent  date,  and  it  may  now  REX- 
probnbly  be  reckoned  the  fourth  town  in  Scotland  in  £R***W- 
extent  and  population.  The  Old  Town  lies  on  the 
Western  bank  of  the  river,  and  communicates  with  the  RF.XI- 
New  Town  by  three  handsome  bridges.  The  most  cele-  TENT, 
bnilcd  ornament  of  the  town  exists  in  the  remains  ' 

of  its  Abbey,  founded  in  the  Xllth  Century  forCluniac 
Monks.  The  chancel  is  still  used  for  Ecclesiastical  pur- 

oscs.  A C'hajK  1 adjoins  it,  containing  a monument  to 

largarct,  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  two  of  his 
consorts,  and  still  forming  the  burial-place  of  the  Abcr- 
corn  family.  The  Chapel  is  remarkable  for  its  echo. 

The  town  has  six  Churches,  a handsome  Town-house 
with  a lofty  spire,  a Gaol  and  Bridewell,  a good  Market- 
place, an  Infirmary,  and  au  Hospital.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  silk  und  cotton.  The  Ardrossan  Cunal 
skirts  the  town,  and  the  neighbourhood  abounds  with 
useful  minerals.  The  Marquess  of  Abcrcorn  takes  the 
title  of  Baron  Paisley.  It  returns  one  Member  to  Par- 
liament Distant  from  Glasgow  7i  miles  West,  from 
Edinburgh  46.  Population  57,466. 

Pollvctahaivs  is  a large  village  in  the  Parish  of  East  Pollock- 
Wood,  on  the  river  Cart.  It  has  cotton-mills,  bleach-  shaws. 
fields,  and  print-fields.  The  population,  exceeding 
2000,  is  principally  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Glasgow,  from  which  it  is  distant  between  two  and  three 
miles.  Adjoining  the  village  are  a handsome  mansion  and 
park  of  the  Maxwell  family. 

Port-  Glasgow.  New  Por (-Glasgow,  or  Newark,  is  a Port-Gla* 
town  erected  into  a separate  Parish  for  the  convenience  g®*. 
of  the  Glasgow  shipping  in  1095.  The  old  Castle  of 
Newark  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  contiguously 
to  the  town.  It  has  dry  docks,  a rope-walk,  a sailcloth 
manufactory,  good  quays,  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
some  sugar-houses.  The  population,  however,  decreases : 
in  1821  it  was  5262;  in  1831  it  had  lowered  to  5132. 

Distant  from  Greenock  three  miles,  from  Glasgow  19. 

Renfre tP,  a Royal  Burgh  erected  by  Robert  II-,  who  Renfrew, 
had  a palace  in  it.  The  trade  is  inconsiderable,  consist- 
ing of  some  muslin  looms,  chiefly  employed  for  Paisley 
thread,  soap  and  candle  works.  It  stands  in  a rich  plain, 
about  half  a mile  South  from  the  Clyde,  over  which  it 
possesses  a ferry,  and  from  which  vessels  of  200  tons 
burden  cun  approach  it  at  spring-tides  by  a canal  formed 
in  a bed  deserted  by  the  Clyde.  It  is  the  County  Town, 
and  returns  one  Member  to  Parliament  in  conjunction 
with  Rulhcrglen,  Dumbarton,  Kilmarnock,  Bnd  Port- 
Glasgow.  Population  2833.  Distant  from  Glasgow 
six  miles  West ; from  Paisley  three  miles  North. 

Wilson,  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Ren- 
frewshire; Caledonia,  by  George  Chalmers  ; The  Rcau- 
tie $ of  Scotland,  vol.  iii. 


RENILLA,  In  Zoning y,  a genus  of  Natant  polypi. 

Generic  character.  Body  compound,  free,  flattened, 
kidney- ahuped,  pedicellate,  with  on*  of  its  faces  polypi- 
ferous,  and  with  striated  rays  ou  the  other;  polypes 
with  six  rays. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Penmtalula  reniformi *,  Solander; 
Ellis,  Corallines , p.  65.  Inhabits  the  American  Ocean. 

RE'NITENT,  ) Fr.  rmitent,  mule  nee  ; It.  reni- 

Rf/nitence.  f tente ; Lat.  reniten #,  present  parti- 
ciple of  renitiy  (re,  and  niti,)  to  strive  against. 

Striving  against;  resisting,  repressing ; reluctant. 


To  me  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  is  done  by  an  inflation  ef 
the  muscles,  whereby  they  became  both  soft  and  yet  rmi/mt,  like 
so  many  pillows,  dissipating  the  force  of  the  pressure,  and  *«>  pre- 
venting or  taking  awny  the  sense  of  pain. 

Ray.  Of  the  Creation,  part  U.  p.  273. 

The  learned  chancellor  of  Paris  determines,  that  however  thoae 
meetings  which  have  no  other  intuition  but  inter  pliant  ire.  cannot 
be  free  from  some  veniuli  offence;  yet  that  he  who  comes  to  ths 
marriage- b«  d,  not  without  a certain  renitrncy  and  rCfflet  of  minds 
that  he  cannot  live  without  the  use  of  matrimony,  offends  not. 

Ihtll.  Maria,  vol.  iii.  lib.  i.  see.  h.  p.  13.  CS/iUnm  Mod. 

It  may  have  Wen  sometimes  invidiously  suggested  that  the  in- 
sisting so  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  believing,  or,  however, 
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REN  T-  not  opposing  this  doctrine,  is  carrying  matters  to  an  immoderate 
TENT,  height,  and  tend*  to  provoke  others  ti>  xuu  into  a contrary  extreme 
— out  of  u kind  of  indignation  and  exorsrive  renittnff. 

RE-  H'aterland.  /Fonts,  vol  v.  ch.  r.  p.  97.  Doctrine of  Ihly  Trinity. 

KOUNCK.  re^NNET,  1 Some  derive  from  reine,  the  queen 
“^v_*  * Re'nukTINO.  jof  apples  ; others  from  rand,  because 
it  is  spotted  like  a fro*.  Skinner  suggests  the  city 
Rennes.  And  see  the  Quotations,  which  point  to  all- 
ot iter  source. 

The  pear-main,  which  to  France  long  ere  to  u«  was  known, 
Which  careful  fniit’rers  now  have  denixen'd  our  own. 

The  renal,  which  though  first  it  from  the  pippin  come. 

Grown  through  his  pwmM  nice,  assurors  that  curiouii  name. 

Drayton.  Po'y-o&ion,  wing  18. 

And  I am  informed  that  pippins  grafted  on  a pippin  stock  ore 
called  renatet,  beUcred  in  lh«ir  generous  nature  by  Mich  double  ex- 
traction. Falter.  H'arihtet.  Dnculnthtre. 

Rennet.  H oil  am!  so  rentiers  the  Lat.  coagulant, 
and  also  by  the  word  rendle , (the  rendle  of  the  male  hare, 
book  xxviii.  ch.  xix.)  Perhaps  so  culled  from  ge-rttnntn, 
rinnen , concrelus,  coagulatv *,  run  together ; Cier.  ren- 
m n,  in  se.  Jlucre , A.  e.  coagulari.  See  Skinner  aud 
Wachter. 


Let  a nourc*  annoint  her  breast  with  the  rrnnrl  of  an  hare. 

Holland.  PUnir.  book  ravin,  c'n.  sir. 

Ab  for  the  mischievous  morn*  called  the  houlubrew.  the  rennet 
found  in  a lambes  maw  taken  in  wine  heaU-th  the  hurt  that  cora- 
tnslh  by  her  biting.  At  A.  book  xrix.  ch.  iv. 

RE'NOVATE,  v.  *)  Fr.  renouer,  rcnouveler  ; It. 

Renovation.  J rinnovare  ; Sp.  renovar;  Lat. 
renovate.  See  ante,  Novel.  To  renovate  ia  equiva- 
lent to 

'I*o  renew,  </.v.  Chaucer  uses  renovel  and  renotel- 

ance. 

For  whosoever  hath  done  wickedly  an  act  against  God,  and  after- 
ward is  sorry  for  it,  cryetk  God  mercy,  and  bo  cummrih  to  forgive- 
ness* of  the  vnm*  sinur,  but  by  and  by  willingly  and  witttingly  doth 
the  Hr'lfe  same  no  again* ; he  renouateth  by  so  doing  all  tho*«  suinea 
which  before  times  were  forgiven  him. 

Latimer.  Sermon  7.  p.  170. 


Thii  smbaisade  was  sent  for  three  causes,  on*  to  visile  and 
comfort  th«  king,  beyng  sorowfull  and  sadde  for  the  death  of  bo 
good  a queue  and  spouse.  The  second  for  the  rtnouatum  of  tho 
old  league  and  amitie. 

Grafton.  Henry  l'II.  The  nineteenth  tert . 

O man  I tyrannic  lord ! bow  long,  how  long. 

Shall  prostrate  nature  groan  beneath  your  rage, 

Awaiting  renotation  f Thornton.  Winter. 

Whereas  renovation,  the  other  article  in  the  text,  seems  to  mean 
a more  particular  kind  of  renncaJ,  namely,  of  the  inward  frame  or 
disposition  of  the  man. 

Water  land.  ? for  hi,  vol.  vi.  p.  349.  Ilf  general  km  Staled, 


Secondary  qualities,  resulting  from  the  order  wherein  the  sub- 
stances  forming  a compound  lie  situate,  are  continually  destroyed 
and  renovated  according  to  the  changrs  marie  in  that  order  by  mo- 
tions of  lire  component  ports. 

Scan  A.  Light  of  Nat  are,  vtL  i»-  part  I.  ch.  vii.  p.  140. 


RENOUNCE,  v. 
Renounce,  n. 
Renou'ncemknt, 

Rr.NUtj'NCRIt, 
Renou'ncinq,  n. 
Renuncia'tion. 
jure,  to  disown,  to  deny, 


Fr.  renoncer ; It.  renuntiare  ; 
Sp.  renunciar ; Lat.  rr/fttn- 
» cut  re  i to  bring  or  carry  back  ; 
( to  report,  to  relate,  what  is  said 
or  told  ; also,  to  speak  against. 
To  reject,  to  disclaim,  to  ab- 


This  innocent,  which#  was  decerned, 

II is  papacie  arum*  hath  weiued. 

Renounced  and  resigned  eke. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  iL 


The  arrhebywhop  of  Yorke,  occordynge  vnto  the  kynge*  desyre, 
sh«-wyed  vnto  them  scryously  the  voluntary  renountynge  of  the 
kyng*  with  also  the  foueure  tlie  whiche  he  ought  vutu  his  cosy  a 


tlae  duke  of  Lancaster  for  to  haue  hym  his  surrrssour,  and  oner  y*  RE* 
shewvd  vnto  thrym  the  cetlale  or  byl.  of  renouncement  svgnj <1  with  NOUNCK. 
kynge  Hychardis  hand.  Fatynn.  Hit  hard  It.  fol.  348.  — 

Conditional)’  that  our  subjects  may  rum  so  in  all  respects  be  JJOWN. 
permitted  la  drj  art  with  tire  safety  of  their  goods  and  liues  out  of  . _ _* 
your  dominions ; this  present  reiumtiahon,  Truncation,  ami  retracta- 
tion of  the  order  und  eompoeitiou  ifinruyil  aotwithsUndiug. 

Hakluyt.  I 'i.yagrt,  Ar.  vol.  i.  p.  153,  Prutuan  Amlnttador. 

And  *ayd,  Pajnim,  this  is  thy  dismall  day ; 

Yet  if  thou  wilt  renovnee  thy  nti>crvaunce. 

And  my  trew  liegeman  yield  thyselfe  for  aye. 

Life  will  1 grautit  Mice  for  thy  valisunce. 

S pen  ter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  9. 

I hold  yon  as  a thing  en  skied,  and  sainted. 

By  your  renouncement,  an  imurtall  spirit. 

And  to  be  talk’d  with  in  sincerity, 

As  with  a saint. 

Shoktprare.  Mrature  for  Afeature,  p.  64. 

On  this  firm  prrncijde  I erer  stood  ; 

He  of  iny  sons  who  fails  to  make  it  g>od, 

By  one  rebellious  act  mnmiM  to  my  blood. 

Dryden.  The  Hmd  and  the  Fanlher. 

Such  a kind  of  affection,  though  it  wi  re  sufficient  to  make  the 
otlur  a martyr,  yet  could  not  preserve  him  from  being  an  apostate, 
and  renonneer  or  blasphemer  of  religion. 

Hit  hint.  Sat  und  Rdigion,  ch.  xiv.  p.  136, 

But  since  they’re  at  rrnaancmg,  *t»s  our  parts 
To  trump  their  diamonds,  as  they  trump  our  hearts. 

I try  den.  Prologue  to  the  Prmcett  of  Clevet. 

The  first  may  l«  taken  from  the  known  custom  of  the  primitive 
chuich,  in  rei|uiriug  the  evmfktentet,  or  candidates  fiir  baptism, 
first  K>  make  a *ol«*mn  renunetnhnn  of  idolatry  aud  false  worship, 
under  the  general  title  of  the  devil  and  all  his  pomps,  Ac. 

Ha  Ireland.  Hurt*.  voU  it.  p.  190-  Chrufe  Divinity. 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds. 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even. 

All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shield*, 

And  all  the  dread  maguifierne*  of  heaven, 

O how  const  thou  rot  icier,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  ? 

Beattie.  The  Ahiulrel,  book  i. 


Now,  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  under  Samuel,  there  was  a renm- 
eiatum,  it  is  true,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  or,  ia  plainer  Knglioh, 
a rebellion.  ... 

WarAur/vn.  The  Divine  legation,  book  r.  we.  2< 


RENO’WN,  t*.*)  Fr.  renommer;  It.  ri nomare  ; 
Reno'wn,  w.  >Sp.  renombre,  re,  and  Lat.  women, 
Renc/wnsb.  j a name;  in  English,  also  anciently 
written  renomme ; having  a name,  a great  name. 

To  name  or  pive  a name,  a great  or  famous  name, 
to  celebrate  or  (nuke  known  ; to  proclaim  the  fame  or 
reputation. 

He  said  hot  till#  a knfght,  Jnd  Thomas  him  misbede  f 
A if  he  had  hail  rmn.  ai  he  wend,  of  renown, 
hui  suld  haf  venged  him  of  amlk  • clergioun. 

R.  Hrunne,  p.  131. 


This  wide  world,  as  in  conclusion, 

He  wan  by  strength,  or  for  his  high  rrwoua 
They  wvrvn  glad  for  i>evs  unto  him  sende. 

Chancer.  The  Monket  Tale ,v.  14553. 


■ And  he  a lustie  mayde 
To  dotighter  hml,  and  as  men  said*, 

Hir  name  was  Rosipheh-, 

Which*  Iho*  was  of  great  rewomc. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  hook  iv. 

And  H was  a enmon  rename  through  Ktiglado  that  ther  ahulde 
be  a newe  tax#  rmysed  through  the  realme,  that  euery  fyre  shulde 
pay*  a noble,  and  the  riche  to  heart*  out  the  poore. 

Lord  Rtrnert.  Froissart.  Cronyde,  ch.  xciL 

Go*  to  then,  O thou  far  rrwoirairJ  soune 
Of  great  Apollo,  show  thy  famous  might 
In  medicine,  that  els  huth  to  thee  wonne 

Great  pains,  and  greater  praise,  both  never  to  be  donno 
Spenter.  Farru  Queene,  book  L can,  6. 
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RE-  So  wrought  divine  Vljrwe*  through  hi*  woe* ; 

MOWN.  So  eroun’d  the  light  with  him,  his  muthrr**  throes; 

— As  through  his  crest  renotrner  I have  wrought, 

RENT.  And  ray  safe  tail?,  to  xarreil  anchor  broughL 

_a-y— . ' Chapman.  Odyttey,  book  XXlii.  p.  376. 

A foreign  son-in-law  shall  come  from  far, 

(Such  is  our  doom,)  a Chief  tenvum'd  m war  ; 

Whose  race  shall  bear  aloft  the  Latisn  name. 

And  thro’  the  conquer'd  world  difli«»e  our  fame. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  jflneid,  book  f ii. 

For  white,  expecting  there  the  queen,  he  rais’d 
Hi*  wandering  eyes,  and  round  live  temple  gat’d  ; 

Admir’d  the  fortune  or  the  rising  town, 

The  striving  artists,  and  their  arts  removn. 

* Id.  A.  book  i. 

RENT.  See  Rend. 

Rent,  n.  ’v  Fr.  rente  ; It.  rendila ; Sp.  renla  ; 
Rent,  v.  I Lai.  reditus,  a return;  a something  paid 
Re'ntaoe,  | in  return.  See  the  Quotation  from 
Re'nter.  ) Blackstone. 

1 1 engirt,  }at  here  rosirtre  was,  he  gif  in  Lydr^cje 
Londes  fair®,  and  rentes  and  towncs  grete  and  heye. 

ft.  Gloucester,  p.  114. 

kyng.  Jwirzh  treson,  Rauf  ^er  he  nam, 

& held  him  Idle  he  gald  of  Lynculne  be  cartel]*, 

& rlencrlj  baf  he  waid  y*  rentis  fat  yerto  felt*. 

ft  Bnmmt,  p.  125. 

ve  religion,  and  renten  hem  lettere 

ich  shal  sende  tow  royselve  seynt  Michel  myn  aungel. 

ftm  HbsAiww.  p.  149. 

But  they  ran  doublin  thcr  rental/. 

The  Phtemannts  Tale,  part  ii.  p.  627.  Imputed  to  Chancer. 

Y«,|  patdie,  some  of  hem  tooken  money  for  thy  chamber,  and 
putt#  tliu  pens  in  his  pourse,  vnnetyng  of  the  renter. 

Chancer.  The  Testament  of  Lone,  book  i. 
And  he  by  name  Bacchus  bight. 

Which®  afterward®,  whan  that  be  might, 

A was  tor  was,  and  all  bis  rent 
In  wyoc  and  bordell  he  dispeut. 

(tower.  Conf.  Am.  book  T.  . 131. 

And  Kosolutes  shall  make  a true  rent  alt  at  book  thereof,  and  shall 
certify  the  same  particularly. 

tiurnri.  Records,  rob  ii.  part  ii.  hook  L p.  214. 

By  the  rouernor’*  order  and  renten  of  Cartel  de  Mina  and  other 

filacrs,  whrre  guide  is.  ujkiu  the  co-st  of  Guinea,  they  haue  a place 
imiUxI  how  farm  they  must  go  to  trade  within  the  riuer  of  Gambia. 
Hakluyt.  Voyage t,  §c.  *ol.  it.  part  ii.  p.  194  Tomhuto  and  Oago. 

Nor  eiui  we  pay  the  fine  and  rentage  due. 

Fletcher.  Th*  Purple  Island,  can.  7. 

Of  nil  mankind  beside,  Fate  hud  Sum*  core, 

But  fur  pnur  Wit  i«i  portion  dul  pn  pare, 

Tu  1*11  a rrnl^harge  to  the  brave  and  fair. 

Ur* tint.  Prolugue.  After  the  Ftre. 
Our  kings,  since  the  establiohmeut  nf  the  Civil  list,  hare  not 
only  a private  and  separate  estale.  but  receive  a kind  of  rent-charge 
out  of  ih«-  putdick  estate,  to  maintain  their  honour  and  digniiy, 
nothing  else. 

Bottnybruhr.  Work*,  vol.  iiL  p.  285.  A Dissertation  upon  Par- 
tie*.  let.  17. 

His  lordship’s  rent-roll  is  exceeding  great. 

Young,  /aw  of  Fame.  Satire  6. 
The  word  rent  or  reader,  reditui,  signifies  a compensation  or  re- 
turn, it  being  in  the  nature  of  an  acknowledgment  given  fur  the 
posMTSMon  of  some  corporeal  inheritance.  It  is  defined  to  be  a 
certain  profit  i*smng  yearly  out  of  l«nds  and  tenements  corporeal 
Black* l one.  Commentaries,  book  ii.  ch.  iiL  sec.  10. 

Rent,  in  Lair,  other**  ise  render,  rediln a,  signifies  a 
compensation  or  return  given  for  (he  possession  of  some 
corporeal  inheritance.  It  is  defined  to  be  a certain  profit 
issuing  yearly  out  of  lands  ami  tenements  corporeal. 
It  must  be  a profit,  but  need  not  necessarily  consist  of 
money.  For  if  the  profit  be  reserved  in  corn,  or  any 
VOL.  xxvii. 


other  personal  chattel,  or  in  services  to  !>e  rendered  by  RENT, 
the  tenant,  ax  by  ploughing  so  many  acres  of  ground  or 
serving  in  the  wars,  the  profit  so  reserved  is  Kent.  It  jjULINA. 
must  issue  out  of  the  thing  granted,  and  not  be  part  of . _ , 

that  thing,  therein  differing  from  an  exception  whereby 
part  of  the  thing  granted  is  excepted  out  of  the  grunt. 

And  it  must  issue  out  of  lauds  or  tenements  corporeal 
whereon  the  parly  entitled  to  the  Rent  may  distrain ; and 
therefore  a Rent,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  cannot 
be  reserved  out  of  an  advowson,  a common,  or  any  other 
incorporeal  hereditament;  and  annual  sums  agreed  to  be 
paid  for  the  use  of  such  incorporeal  hereditaments  are 
payable  by  virtue  of  the  personal  contract  between  the 
parties,  and  are  not  a charge  upon  the  inlieritunce. 

The  three  main  divisions  of  Rents  are,  Reuts-service, 
Rents-charge,  and  Keiits-scck. 

Rents-aervice  is  where  the  owner  of  the  land  or  other 
corporeal  hereditament  demises  it  to  another  at  a certain 
Rent  tor  some  estate  less  than  his  own,  thereby  retaining 
to  himself  a reversion  expectant  on  the  determination  of 
such  less  estate,  to  which  reversion  the  Rent  is  incident 
In  this  case  fealty  and  the  Rent  are  the  service*  by  which 
the  land  is  hulden,  and  therefore  the  Rent  is  cal  led  Rent- 
service.  It  is  the  ordinary  Rent  payable  by  all  tenants 
to  their  landlords,  and  the  landlords  or  persons  entitled 
to  the  reversion  may  distrain  for  it  of  common  right, 
though  the  lease  contains  no  power  of  distress. 

Rent-charge  is  not  incident  to  any  reversion ; as  where 
a man  conveys  his  whole  estate  to  another,  subject  to  a 
certain  Rent  secured  by  a clause  in  the  deed  enabling 
him  to  distrain  on  the  land,  or  where  n man  merely 
grants  a Rent  issuing  out  of  his  land  to  another,  with  a 
power  of  distraining  on  the  land  if  the  Rent  be  in  arrear. 

In  both  these  and  similar  cases  the  right  of  distraining 
is  not  a common-law  right,  but  is  created  by  the  act  of 
the  parlies  who  charge  the  land  with  the  distress,  and 
therefore  such  Rent  is  called  a Rent-charge. 

Rent-serk,  reditu  $ riccN*,  is  a Rent  existing  under  such 
circumstances  as  that  the  party  entitled  to  the  Rent  haa 
no  power  of  distress  cither  by  common  right  or  by  act 
of  the  parties;  but  this  difference  as  to  the  right  of  dis- 
training is  destroyed  by  Statute  4 Gro.  11.  c.  28.  by 
which  all  persons  may  have  the  like  remedy  by  distress 
for  Rents-seck,  Rents  of  Assize,  and  Chief  Rents  as  in 
case  of  Rents  reserved  upon  lease. 

Rente  of  Assize  are  the  ancient  established  Rents  of  the 
freeholdets  and  copyholders  in  manors.  Those  of  the 
freeholders  are  sometimes  called  chief  Rents,  redituacapi- 
talrs ; and  both  sorts  are  called  quit-rents,  quiet i reditus, 
because  thereby  the  tenants  go  quit  of  other  services. 

Rack-rent  is  a Rent  of  the  full  or  nearly  the  full  value 
of  the  land. 

By  Statute  3 and  4 Will.  IV.  c.  27.  sec.  42.  arrears  of 
Rent  cannot  be  recovered  by  distress  or  action  except 
within  six  years  after  the  same  become  due,  or  within 
the  same  period  after  an  acknowledgment  of  liability 
made  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  liable  to  the 
Rent,  nr  his  agent,  and  given  to  the  party  entitled  to  the 
Rent,  or  his  agent. 

RENUL1NA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Cephalopodous 
Mollusca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  somewhat  discoid,  with 
the  spire  eccentric,  reniform,  flattened,  sulcate,  multi- 
locular,  with  linear  contiguous  turns  curved  round  a 
marginal  axis,  the  most  distant  from  the  axis  being  the 
largest. 

These  shells  are  found  only  in  a fossil  stole. 
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RENVE'RSE,  ">  Fr.  renvermr,  to  overturn,  evert, 
Ren vk'rsk went.  ) overthrow,  turn  upside  down. 
Cotgrnve. 

To  reverse,  q,  v. 

Who.*-  shrill  }m*  Warw  rent-mi  the  more  to  heap  disdayn. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Qurtne.  book  L Can,  4. 
Find  he  hii  beard  did  »have,  and  firely  slant ; 

Then  from  bin  nft  his  shwld,  and  it  renters!. 

And  him  ted  out  hi*  armrs  with  fllkhaod  Went ; 

Ami  himwlfe  b.iffuld.  and  hie  urine*  unbent ; 

And  broke  hie  sword  in  twain*,  and  all  hi*  armour  spent. 

14.  Jb.  hook  v.  can,  4. 


What  fortune  strange,  what  *f  range  misfortunu  erst 
Did  lots*  me  with  a thouaaud  thing*  in  vain*. 

While*  sad  ilespsirvs  cmifcimule.l  did  remain*  ? 

While*  all  my  hope*  were  to  the  wind*  disperst  ? 

Erected  while*,  and  while*  agauie  mssserst  ? 

Stirling.  Aurora,  song  77. 

*Tw  a total  reneersement  of  the  order  of  nature  before  'U*  begun, 
and  cTcry  co moderation  opposes  it. 

Stuktig.  Pniervfogia  Sacra , p,  CO. 

RE-ODTAIN,  (rr,  and  obtain,)  q.v. 

To  get  or  gain  the  hold  or  possession  agnio, 

I came  to  re-obtame  my  dignitie. 

And  in  the  thruuc  to  ovate  my  aim  again*. 

AUrrour  far  .Magistrates,  p.  752. 
RE-OPPOSE,  rt,  and  ojtpose,  q.v. 

To  oppose  again,  or  in  return ; to  put,  place,  or  set 
against,  or  in  resistance  to,  again. 

_ And  we  shall  to  fur  encourage  contradiction  oa  to  promise  no 
disturbance,  or  re- oppose  any  nen  that  shall  fallaciously  or  cap- 
tiously refute  u*  ; that  shall  only  lay  hold  of  our  lap***,  single  out 
digression*,  corollaries,  or  ornamental  conceptions,  to  evidence  hi* 
own  in  at  indifferent  truth*. 

Sir  Thomas  ft  r awn.  Vulgar  Errours.  Preface,  p,  ti, 

RE-ORDAPN,  ">  Re,  and  ordain , q.v . 

Re-ordina'tion.  j To  ordain  again  or  anew. 

The  re-ordaining  of  priests  i*  a matter  already  resolutely  main- 
tained. 


Bacon.  I forks,  voi.  ni.  p.  139.  Of  Church  Controversies. 
lie  proceeded  in  hi*  ministry  without  expecting  any  new  mis- 
sion, and  never  thought  himself  obliged  to  a rcordtaaliom. 

tfthduua 

RE-ORDERING,  nr,  and  order , q.v. 

Ordering  or  arranging  again  ; restoration  to  order  or 
arrangement. 


Yet  thinking  they  would  never  be  ao  bold, 

To  lead  their  lord  in  any  shameful  wise ; 

But  rather  would  conduct  mm  a*  their  king, 

Aa  seeking  but  the  stair's  reordering, 

Dame/.  History  of  Omit  /fart,  hook  b.  p.  468, 

For  the  reorder,*,  of  my  exchange*,  which  haw  been  much  in- 
commodatctl  by  the  foiling  of  heigtior  Burlamnchie'*  credit  here. 

/te/iguia  Ifuitoniiimtr,  p.  485, 

RE-OH  GANIZE,  re,  and  organize,  q.v. 

To  organize  again  ; to  compose  or  arrange  again. 

Allowing  our  resurrect  inn  to  be  hut  possible,  it  must  lie  every 
whit  as  ease  to  that  infinite  power  by  which  Christ  waa  raised,  to 
reduce  all  our  scattered  atoms  into  one  mas*  again,  and  to  re- 
orgamst  them  into  a humane  body,  and  re-unite  it  to  it*  ancient 
aoul,  at  it  was  to  quicken  the  yet  uocormptrd  body  of  our  Saviour. 

Scott,  Christian  L*fe,  part  U-ch.ru.  sec.  11.  p.512. 

By  whose  omnipotent  agency  all  those  holy  relick*  of  the  bodies 
of  hi*  M<ntR,  which  are  now  scattered  about  the  world,  ahaU  be 
gathered  up,  reunited,  ami  rx-orgamxtd  into  glorious  bodies. 

Id.  Bk  p.  530. 

RE  PACIFY,  re,  and  pacify , q.  c. 

To  pacify  or  restore  lo  peace  again. 

Which,  on  th’  intelligence  was  notify ’il 

Of  Richard's  death,  were  wrought  to  mutiny  j 
And  hardly  came  to  be  rspaeify’d. 

And  kept  to  hold  in  their  fidelity. 

Daniel.  History  of  Csvii  Hart,  book  iv. 


REPACK,  o.,  re,  aiui  pack,  q.v. 

To  pack  again. 

In  order  to  n-uder  them  what  ate  called  merchantable  herring*, 
it  is  necessary  to  repack  them  with  au  additional  quantity  of  salt ; 
and  in  this  case,  it  is  reckoned  that  three  barrel*  of  rea  stick* 
(i.e.  herrings  caught  and  cured  at  seal  ace  usually  repacked  into 
two  bamds  of  merchantable  herring*. 

Smith,  h ealth  of  Noiitm.  vol.  ii.  book  is.  ch.  v.  p.  332. 

REPAINT,  re,  and  paint , q.  v. 

To  paint  uguin. 

The  sky  has  been  ill  repainted , and  does  not  harmonire  with  the 
rest  of  the  work. 

Begnotds.  Works,  vol.  ii  p.  306.  Journey  to  Flanders. 

The  ground  of  thi*  picture  has  been  repainted,  or  the  white 
horse,  which  was  certainly  intended  to  make  the  mass  of  light 
broader,  has  lust  its  brightness.  JJ.  Ji>.  p.  39*2. 

RE  PATH,  e.  "I  Fr.  reparer ; It  riparare; 

Repai'r,  n.  I Sp.  rrparar ; Lat.  rrparare. 

Reparable,  I (re,  and  parare.)  to  get  again, 
Repaha'tioji,  ^restore,  or  recover.  See  Prb- 
Repa'iiative,  adj.  j pare. 

Repa'ratiyb,  n,  I To  restore,  to  recover,  to 

Repai'ber.  J amend;  to  make  amends  or 

restitution. 

Mo  discord*,  and  mo  jealousies. 

Mo  murmur**,  and  mo  nouelries. 

And  also  mo  disMmiihituina, 

And  eke  famed  irpamtmni. 

Chaucer.  The  Home  of  Fame , book  ii 

Thane  finite,  quod  he,  1 wyll  and  gyue  to  the  chapell  of  Saynt 
George  here  in  this  caotell,  for  the  repiraetvm  therof,  a thous&nde 
and  fyue  huudml  frankm. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Cronyde,  fob  ii.  ch.  lit.  p.  418. 

The  buck  in  brake  hi*  winter  eoale  he  fling*  : 

The  fishes  flete  w-.th  new  repaired  scale: 

The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings  ; 

The  swift  swallow  pureueth  the  flie*  simile ; 

The  busy  bee  her  hnny  now  she  ming*. 

Surrey.  Description  of  Spring. 
Which  when  he  frit  to  move,  he  hoped  fain 
To  call  barkc  life  to  her  forsaken  shop : 

So  well  he  did  her  deadly  wounds  repairs, 

That  at  the  last  she*  gan  to  breath  out  living  aire. 

Spelter.  Fame  (Jure*,  book  iL  can.  1. 

Pa.nd,  Before  the  curing  of  a strong  disease. 

Even  in  the  instant  of  repair*  and  health, 

The  fit  is  strongest. 

Shakspearr.  King  John,  p.  12. 

For  the  porta  in  man's  body  easily  reparable  (as  spirts,  blood, 
and  flesh)  die  in  the  rmbmerment  of  the  part*  hardly  reparable, 
(a*  bones,  nerve*,  and  membrane*.) 

Baton.  A aJurtil  History,  Cent.  i.  hc.  58. 

H«  saw  plainly  that  be  must  abroad  again  to  rectific,  by  his  best 
endeavour  under  the  publirk  service,  hi*  own  reputation.  Where- 
upon new  preparatives  were  in  hand,  and  partly  rrpnrmtiret  of  the 
farmer  beaten  at  sea.  Rehguur  h'utoniam r,  p.  230. 

And  lastly  all  that  castle  quite  he  raced, 

Even  from  the  sole  of  hts  foundation, 

And  all  the  heweu  stows  thereof  defaced, 

That  there  mot*  lie  no  hope  of  reparation, 

Nov  memory  thereof  to  any  nation. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen e,  lxiok  V.  can.  2. 
These  rosuK,  that  yet  the  Roman  hand  assert, 

Beyond  the  weak  rqwtre  of  modern  toil 

Th Utterly,  part  ii. 

So  may  lie  add  that  ether  title  to  the  rest  of  those  yon  have 
deserved  for  your  countries  good,  to  make  you  repairers  of  the 
breaches  of  the  city  as  well  as  of  the  nation,  and  restorers  of  path* 
to  dwell  in.  Ststtingflret.  Sermon  I.  vol.  L p.  45. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  thn  fixed  capital  in  a great  country 
may  very  properly  lie  compared  to  that  of  repairs  in  a private  estate. 
Smith,  health  of  Aafari,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  n.  pi.  19. 
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REPAIR. 
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REPAIR.  Repai'r,  r.  \ Ft.  repairer,  to  go  to,  to  frequent, 
Repai'r,  v.  ) 1o  haunt.  The  Lat.  reparare  was  used 
PARTEE. ,n  l^c  Eower  Ages  o*  equivalent  to  redirt,  to  return.  The 
Fr.  repair,  the  haunt  of  a wild  beast;  the  den  to  which 
it  return* ; to  which  it  goes.  And,  hence,  to  repair. 

To  go  to  again,  to  go  to  ; to  make  way  to,  to  take  or 
betake  the  way  to ; to  have  recourse,  to  resort. 

Thin  seoatour  repairetk  with  victoria 
To  Rome  ward. 

CM* tucer.  The  Alan  of  Law  ft  Tate,  V.  5367. 
Thu*  euery  thing  by  hi*  reason 
Rath  his  own  proper  uiojisiuu, 

To  which  he  st-eketh  to  rrpaire, 

There  a*  it  should  nat  appaire. 

Id.  The  House  of  Fame,  book  ii.  p.  351. 
And  Mora  vnto  hi*  hou*  rrpeireth. 

Gamer.  Canf  Am.  book  vii. 

Asauryng  hjm  on  hi*  Honour  that  yf  h«  would  abyde  and  tory 
his  corny  ng  and  repatre,  which*  should  be  within  six*  dales  at  the 
most,  he  would  gcue  hym  battayll. 

Hal/.  Henry  IF.  fol.  17. 

And  in  that  ease  I am  a suitor  that  my  writ  of  Parliament  a*  a 
peer  of  this  realm  may  be  sent  unto  me,  and  that  my  present 
repair  to  London  may  not  displease  his  majestic. 

Cobh a/a.  The  Earl  of  Bristol  to  the  Lard  Conway,  p.  19. 
She  hath  ordained  thU  law.  whwb  we  approve, 

That  every  knight  which  doth  this  way  repayrt, 

In  case  he  have  no  lady  nor  no  love. 

Shall  due  uatu  her  service,  oevri  to  remove. 

Spemer.  Faerie  Queerer,  book  iiL  can.  1. 

And  thou,  the  shepherd's  tutelary  God, 

Leave  for  a while.  O Pan I thy  lov'd  abode  : 

And,  if  Arcadian  fleeces  be  thy  care, 

From  field*  and  mountain!  to  my  song  repair. 

Dry  den.  Virgil.  Georgies,  book  i.  p.  303. 

A vacant  throne  high  plac'd  in  Smithfteld  view, 

To  sacred  Dullness  and  her  first-born  due. 

Thither  with  haste  in  happy  hour  repair, 

Thy  birthright  claim,  uur  fe-r  a rivul  there. 

Chart ht/t.  The  Rosciad,  p.  ‘277. 

REPANDOUS,  Lat.  repandu*,  (re,  and  pand-ert,  to 
open.  See  Expand.) 

Opening,  stretching  backwards  ; bent  or  curved  back. 

And  as  indeed  ia  dedncible  from  picture*  themselves ; for  though 
thry  Ire  drawn  repandams,  or  cunwxedly  crooked  ia  one  piece,  yet 
the  Dolphin  that  carricth  A non  is  coocavoutiy  inverted. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  Futgur  Err  ours,  book  V.  ch.  ii. 

REPARREL,  sec  ante.  Re-apparel. 

Let  them  but  lend  him  a suit  of  rrparret  and  necessaries, 

And  by  gad, 

If  any  of  them  ail  blow  wind  in  the  tail  on  him, 

HI  be  bang'd. 

Beaumont  and  Fleteher.  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pei  lie.  Prologue. 

REPARTEE',  n.  *)  Fr.  **  rrpartir,  to  re-divide; 

Repartee',  v.  J also,  quickly  to  return  a thrust 
or  blow ; to  answer  a thrust  with  b thrust,  a blow  with 
a blow,  in  fencing  &c. ; and,  bence,  to  reply  in  speech.” 
Cotgrave. 

To  return  a quick  answer  or  reply;  to  answer  or 
reply  quickly,  amaitly,  wittily. 

Ha  would  be  never  transported  beyond  hirorelf  wilh  choler,  but 
he  would  pans  by  any  thing  with  aome  repartee,  aome  witty  strain, 

wherein  ho  was  excellent. 

HmtuU.  IjeUer  18.  book  L sec.  1. 

If  wise  thou  wilt  appear  and  knowing, 

Rrparhc,  repartie, 

To  what  I’m  doing. 

Denham.  Martial.  Epigram,  p.  846. 

A*  for  reparty  in  particular,  as  it  i*  the  very  soul  of  cooveraatkiu, 
■o  it  is  tho  greatest  grace  of  comedy,  where  H is  proper  to  the 
characters.  llrydm.  t'refucx  to  the  Aloch  Attroiogtr, 


They  fancy  that  a reporter  i*  not  so  brisk,  or  n story  not  so  well  RR. 
told,  or  a man’s  sans*  about  any  thing  so  solemnly  delivered,  unless  PARTE  E. 

it  be  larded,  at  every  turn,  with  the  name  uf  God,  or  a curve  upon  

themselves.  Sharp.  Works,  vui.  iv.  p.  308.  Sermn  18,  RRPA- 

TRl- 

A man  renown'd  for  repartee  ATlrvv 

Will  *«ldom  scruple  to  make  free  , ‘ 

Wilh  friendship’s  finest  feeling.  'v  ~ 

Camper.  Friendship, 


REPA'SS,  v.\  Fr.  reporter,  {re,  and  pan,  q.  r.) 
Repa'msaoe.  J To  pan  or  go,  lead  or  bring,  back 
agaiu  ; to  go  over,  to  travel  over  again. 


When  he  hail  repotted  his  army,  he  cut  off  the  bridge  the  length 
of  cc.  foot*  toward  that  side  of  the  rarer  that  won  next  the  Uhiitiu. 
Arthur  Goldyng,  Cottar.  Cvrnmmturiet,  book  vi.  fol.  146. 


Twrntiv  voder  the  conduct  of  Caiemme,  getting  betweene  the 
fort  and  them  which  now  were  issued  fourth  cut  off thvir  rrpastage. 
Hakluyt.  I'oyaget,  Sft.,  VoL  iii.  p.  359.  At.  Domtmque  de  Gourgtin. 

On  the  bacun*  of  England's  side  a very  great  number  uf  choice 
elected  lords  ; who  the  same  year  repataed  hack  into  England  alter 
the  parliament. 

Prynme.  Treachery  and  Ditto  got Ig,  ifc.  part  iv.  fuL  48. 

That  Awas  not  giv’n  our  armies  to  destroy 
Tire  Phrygian  empire,  and  the  tow’rs  of  Troy, 

Till  they  should  bring  from  Greece  those  favouring  Gods, 
Who  smil'd  indulgent,  when  they  plough’d  the  flood*: 

With  more  suspicious  sign*  repast  the  main. 

And  with  new  omens  take  Use  field  again. 

ihU.  FiryiL  JEneuL,  book  ii.  |\  540. 

REPA'ST,  n.'k  Fr.  repot,  rrpaittre ; Lat,  re/xis- 
Repa'ht,  r.  Vcnr,  {re,  and  ptueerr,  to  feed.)  to 
RepaVture.  j feed  again. 

Food  or  victuals,  or  the  taking  of  food  or  victuals. 

When  he  rj  sen  rorae)  out.  and  rygbt  wel  aspie^ 

War  he  may  repeat  have  a repatt.  ■«}'  a round*  of  bacon. 

Piert  Phiuhman.  Piston,  p.  154* 
And  if  I did,  it  were  a waste, 

But  all  without  suche  repasle 
Of  lust,  as  ye  me  tolde  abime, 

Of  wife,  or  yet  of  other  loue, 

I foote,  ami  maie  no  foil*  geate. 

Comer.  Canf.  Am.  book  vi.  p.  190. 
When  they  at  twin  were  ret 
their  daintie  food*  to  ta*ie, 

In  stead  of  viande,  beanie  sighea 
1 hod  for  my  repatte . 

Turin  nils.  To  hit  Ijoue  long  absent. 

La.  To  hi*  good  friend*,  thus  wide  He  ope  my  artnc*  : 

And,  like  the  kinde  lil'e-rend'riog  politician, 

Repatt  them  with  my  blood. 

Shaktpeart.  Hamlet , p.  274. 

K«  man  nor  beast  may  re*t  or  take  repatt 
Fur  their  sharp*  wounds  nml  nnyous  iniurie*. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qutene,  book  LL  can.  9. 
But  if  thou  striuo  (poor*  soule)  what  art  thou  then  ? 

Food*  for  his  rag*,  repnsture  for  bis  den. 

Shmhtpeare.  Love't  Labour  Inst , p.  130. 
And  now  they  reach'd  the  naval  walla,  ami  found 
The  guards  repotting,  while  the  bowls  go  round. 

Pope.  Homer.  UuuL,  book  xxiv.  p.  155. 
Tis  true-coarse  diet,  and  a short  rapatt. 

She  said,  were  weak  inducements  tu  the  tastu 
Of  one  so  nicely  brad,  and  so  unus'd  to  fust. 

Dry  rim.  The  Hind  and  the  ISmther. 

REPATRIATION,  Low  Lat.  repatriart;  Fr.  repa- 
Irier , to  repatriate,  or  to  restore  to  hia  own  home.  Cot- 
grove.  See  Expatriate. 

Return  to  onr  own  Country. 

And  so  with  humble  recommendation  of  roy  self  unto  your 
favour,  I wish  your  honour  (m  our  Tiwcsm  phrase)  a roost  happy 
repatriation.  Mjtir  Hattomamse,  p.  0i  0. 
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REPAY.  REPVV,  r.  \ R',  »n«I  jtny,  <].  v.  Fr .paytr. 

_ Repa'tmknt.  3 To  pay  buck  or  return  payment ; 

KEPEAI-  (0  re<jMitlJi  IO  recompense. 

I wm  content  tliy  muul  to  remains  ; 

And  not  to  tie  • e payed  this  fa»hu>u. 

tFyat.  The  Lower  fvrusketh  hts  vnkinde  Lone. 

Item  he  borowed  great  some*  of  monejr,  and  bound  him  ruder 
bis  letters  patients*  tor  the  repaimil  of  the  aame,  and  yet  not  one 
pen/  paid.  Wo*  Henry  IF.  fol.  8. 

Fftirc  «f,  of  friendship  let  me  now  yon  pray, 

That  aa  1 late  adventured  for  Tour  VIM, 

Tlie  hurt*  whereof  me  now  from  batlrll  atay, 

Ye  will  me  now  wiih  like  good  turns  repay, 

And  justifie  my  cause  un  yonder  kuight 

Spenser.  Furr*  Queene,  book  »T.  can.  2. 

If  any  of  the  parliament'*  force*  haw  mishehaved  themselves  in 
plundering  any  mahgnanis  or  dtuffi-cUul  ]*noni,  more  then  by 
wiling  of  their  arm*,  distraining  their  goods  for  imputed  assesse- 
rnrnts,  or  requextnng  their  pinto,  mofieyvt,  estates,  for  the  publike 
service  upon  promiae  of  repuymtmt  and  restitution,  Ac. 

Frynne.  /Veer  of  Fhr/iamenls,  SfC  part  iv.  p.  29. 

He  threatened  to  repay  Diatrept**  in  hi*  kind,  lo  excommunicate 
or  depo«f  him.  f»«r  hia  ao  raahly  ewauring  other  persons. 

H aler/ami.  Boris,  ml  v.  ch.  V.  p.  1 45.  Doctrine  of  ike  Trimly. 
Preserve  this  man  ; und  in  some  coming  day 
Tho  Cumbrian  daughter  well  he  ahalt  repay. 

Ruler.  Ijittui.  Pknrtaiia , book  L 

Where  a person  haa  laid  out  and  expended  hia  own  money  for 
the  use  of  another,  at  his  request,  the  law  implies  a promiae  of  re- 
payment, and  an  action  will  lie  on  thi*  aasurainit. 

Btuckstonc.  Commentaries,  Ih>ok  ail.  ch.  ix.  p.  163. 

REPEAK.  Skinner  coins  the  Fr.  repicquer,  from 
re,  and  picquer , lo  prick  or  pierce.  In  Spanish,  rrpicque. 

If  I go  to  piefnet.  though  it  be  hut  with  a novice  in’t,  he  will 
rcpicqv*,  and  canot  me  twenty  time*  together. 

Dryden.  The  Feigned  Innocence,  act  i.  sc.  I . 

RKPEA'L,  c.'j  Also  written  repel.  Fr.  rapprlcr, 
Repka'li  n.  >tt>  recall.  See  Appeal. 

Repea'ler.  J To  recall,  lo  revoke  ; to  recall,  (sc. 
a judgment,  a sentence,  a law,)  to  abrogate,  to  annul. 
This  wax  concluded,  written  and  sealed, 

That  it  might  not  lie  repeated 

In  no  wise,  but  aic  be  firms.  Chaucer.  Dream. 

That  Henry  duke  of  Hertford  for  ditierae  consideration*  and  be- 
cause He  hath  displeased  the  kyuge.  ahal  within  XT.  dales  drparfa 
out  of  the  realme  for  terms  of  ten  yeres,  without  retumyng,  excepts 
by  the  kyng  be  be  repealed  again,  and  that  tpon  pain  of  death. 

Halt.  Henry  IV.  fol.  4.  Introduction. 

But  where  aa  ye  nows  wolds  rrprtl  agavnethat  ye  ones  wyllyngly 
agrvtd  vnto  and  graunted,  therfore  hens  ojieuly  he  rrpefy/h 
agny  ne  all  auchr  graces  and  graunLea  u be  hath  made  to  you  be- 
fore this  tyme. 

lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Croaycle,  toI.  ii-  p.  686. 

Though  the  hardenes  of  the  law  that  by  parliamet  wax  estabhslwd, 
of  that  and  other  article*  hath  been  repelled,  yet  that  doctrine  was 
nruer  hitherto  by  any  publique  conxaile  or  any  thyuge  set  forth  by 
audorite  empsyred. 

Stephan,  ilula.p  nf  H'ynchesttr.  Replication  of  the  true  Cathohguc 
Fuyth,  p.  93.  Of  Tram u intant inti-m. 

Which  ray  liege  lady  seeing,  thought  it  best 
With  that  his  wife  in  friendly  wise  to  deale, 

For  stint  of  strife  and  Mablishmcnt  of  rest 
Foih  to  hrrse-fe  and  to  her  coraiuon-weate, 

And  all  forepast  displeasures  to  repea/e. 

Spenter.  Farne  Quernr,  book  T.  can.  8. 
That  she  repealet  him,  fur  her  bodies  lust. 

Siakspeare.  Othello,  p.  321. 

Your  last  letters  were  acceptable : and  our  son  before  had  inten- 
tion to  finish  tb*  marriage  in  hi*  person ; but  lately  receriring 
intelligence  that  one  Pbdcnzo,  of  noble  birth,  now  in  exile,  though 
without  your  con*cnt,  hud  long  since  interest  in  your  daughter's 
nflcctiun.  we  thought  meet  rather  tu  advise  for  ha  repeal,  than  pn»- 
reed  to  our  dishonour. 

Shirley.  The  Bird  in  « Cage,  act  T.  sc.  1. 


I leave  him,  and  the  noble  lord  who  vita  by  him.  to  settle  the  REPEAL, 
matter,  as  well  as  they  can,  together  ; for  if  the  repeat  of  American  ^ — * 
taxes  destroys  all  our  government  in  America- .die  it  the  man  ! — R.BPE0A- 
and  he  is  the  worst  of  all  the  repealers,  because  he  is  the  last.  TION. 

liurkr . Harks,  Tol.  ii.  p.  357.  On  American  Tar  a Hon.  V»yW 

REPEAT,  r. 

Repea'tkr, 

Repeatedly, 

Repetition, 

Repeti'tional,  I To  ask  again,  to  say  or  apeak 
Repetition  ARY.  J again;  to  rehearse,  to  relate ; to 
do  the  same  thing  agnin,  frequently;  to  reiterate. 

I may  not  forget  here  my  Scala  Cali,  that  I tpke  of  in  my  last 
sermon.  I will  rrpeate  it  now  again*,  desiring  your  grace  in  God’s 
behalfe,  that  y#  will  renumber  it. 

Latimer.  The  second  Sermon  before  King  Edward,  p.  38. 


Fr.  rrpelrr ; It.  ripetere ; Sp. 
repetrr;  Lat.  re-pet  err,  (re,  and 
l petcre.)  to  ask.  to  seek  for,  again. 
' See  Petition. 


Herrin  also  thou  mayext  lvarne  right  nwdita’ion  or  contempla- 
tion, which  is  nuthyng  els  eaue  y* Calling  to  mind*,  and  a r-peatyng 
in  the  harte  of  the  glorious  and  wondetfull  drdn  uf  God. 

Tyndall.  Prologue  upon  thr  fur  Hooke  of  Mm-*,  p.  21. 

The  often  repetition  of  any  ttiyag  of  graue  or  sadde  importauixe, 
wyll  be  tedyous  to  the  reder*  of  ihu  w-iike. 

Sir  Thomae  Etyol.  The  Govern  our,  book  i.  p.  1. 

But  Guyon  all  this  while  hi*  kwoke  did  read, 

Nor  yet  ha*  endnl : for  it  was  a great 
And  ample  volume,  th.*t  doth  far  excead 
My  leisure  so  lung  leaves  here  to  repent. 

Spenter,  Faerie  Queene,  book  iL  can.  1 1. 

Yek  I can  repeat  whole  hooks  that  I have  read,  and  poem*  of  some 
■elected  friends,  wluch  I have  liked  to  charge  my  memory  with. 

Hen  Jomon.  D‘t  overiet. 


For  let  a man  be  a diligent  ht arrr  and  repeater  of  •erroon*  aotl 
lectures  ; a con*taut  rv-adv-r  and  discouricr  of  God’s  word  ; a strict 
observer  of  the  Lord's  day.  Ac. 

I’rynne.  Ihttria-  Maiiix,  part  k.  p.  807. 

And  now  she  heats  her  heart,  whereat  it  groans, 

That  all  the  ncighbout-c.iveS,  as  seeming  troubled. 

Make  verbal  rep-tinon  of  her  moan*  ; 

Passion  on  paasiun  deeply  is  redoubled. 

Shitkipeare.  I’enui  anti  Adonis. 

This  second  or  reprtitional  law  tiring  indeed  a recapitulation  and 
compendium  of  the  first.  Bibknth.  Hibt.  i.  15. 

Where  Moses  delivered  the  second  or  repetitionary  law. 

M.  lb.  L 27 


What  feels  the  body  when  the  soul  expires, 

By  time  corrupted,  or  consum'd  by  fires  ? 

Nor  dies  the  spirit,  but  new  life  repeals 
In  other  forms,  and  only  changes  seats. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  XV. 

In  Ififij  he  was  the  repeater  or  repetitions  in  St.  Mary's  church 
on  Low  Sunday,  of  the  four  Ea*ter  sermon*,  which  being  admirably 
well  performed,  ell  to  u word  memorifer,  without  any  hesitation,  ho 
obtained  a great  esteem  among  the  aeademians. 

Hood,  Fasti  Oxoniensrs,  part  iL  p.  141. 

Your  lordship  will  pardon  roe  fur  the  frequent  repetition  of  these 
cant  words,  which  I could  not  avoid  in  this  abbreviation. 

Dryden.  Atnrid  Dedication. 

And  still,  as  each  repealed  pleasure  lir’d, 

Succeeding  srorts  the  mirthful  louid  in*jiar'«L 

Goldsmith,  The  Deserted  IMlage. 

Whatever  actioo,  either  good  or  bad,  hath  been  done  once,  is 
don*  a second  time  with  more  ease  and  with  a better  liking : and  a 
frequent  repetition  heighten*  the  ease  and  pleasure  of  the  |K^f»rm- 
ance  without  linuL  Horsley,  Sermon  28.  sol.  iu  p.  351. 

REPEDATION,  Lat.  re-pcdarc,  (re,  aud  per,  afoot.) 
to  sot  the  foot,  to  Step,  bnck. 

A stepping  back,  a return. 

To  take  notice  of  the  directions,  Italians,  and  rrpedatiens  of 
those  erratick  Lighta,  aud  fr.m  thrtice  most  convincingly  lo  inform 
himself  of  that  pleasant  and  tiue  parades  of  the  annual  motion  of 
the  earth,  Ac.  a* 

More,  Antidote  against  Atheism,  book  u.  ch.  xn.  p.  B4, 
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REPEL.  REPE'L,  v.  “)  Lat.  repellere,  (re.  and  prllere, 
REPENT  Rkpe'llent,  adj.  >Gr,  to  drive,)  to  drive  or 

/ Repk'llbnt,  n.  J beat  buck.  See  Compel,  Pulse, 

Compulsion. 

To  beat  or  drive  back ; to  force  to  return. 

And  yet  S.  Paul*  doth  exclude  them,  and  repellcth  them  dearely 
from  iustifycatioa,  with  all  their  good  scale,  and  with  all  tkurix  good 
work**. 

Barnet,  /fwtri.  p.  230.  FaUk  one  fy  iusHfyeth  before  Gad, 
But  hear*  will  aubtyll  blyndnc*  nay,  that  God  saw*  heefore,  that 
Jacob  should  doe  good,  and  theretor*  dyd  hre  chuao  hym.  He* 
■awe  aim,  that  Kaau  should  due  no  good,  and  there  Ions  hee  re- 
pelled hym.  Id.  &.  p.  278. 

Where**  they  rvadie  found  them  to  rrpetl , 

Great  hoktes  of  men  in  ord»r  martioll, 

Which  them  forbad  to  land,  and  footing  did  foretell. 

Spenser.  Fa e ne  Qurenr,  bojk  v.  can.  12. 

The  winds,  like  crafty  court  exam,  withheld 

Ilia  flame*  from  hi. ruing,  but  to  blow  them  more  : 

And  every  frc»h  attempt  he  i*  repeU  d 
With  faint  denials  weaker  than  before. 

DryUn.  Annas  Mtrabi/is. 

Why  should  the  particle*  of  common  salt  repel  each  other,  so  aa 
not  to  subtitle  in  water  ? Why  should  the  moat  repellent  particle* 
be  the  moat  attractive  upon  contact  ? Or  why  should  the  repellent 
begin  where  the  attractive  faculty  least*  off. 

Berkeley.  Stris,  sec.  237. 

First  that  you  do  not  use  repel/enlt ; for  cold  and  tough  humour*, 
of  which  these  swelling*  are  created,  arc  uot  capable  of  reluming 
back  as  hot  tuDuun,  but  do  encreas*  the  more  thereby. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  vol.  L book  i.  ch.  lit  p.  153, 

REPENT,  adj.  See  Reptile. 

Repk'nt,  tt.  Fr.  repcnlir ; Sp.  repeater. 

Repe'ntant.  arty.  See  Penitent,  and  the  Quota- 
Repe'ntantly,  l lion  from  Locke. 

Repr'ntance,  f To  have  or  feel  pain,  gTief,  or 
Rf.pe'nter,  sorrow,  for  any  act,  for  a fault. 

Repeating,  n.  J for  sin  or  the  consequences  of  sin; 
to  feel  remorse  or  contrition. 

Of  fr  trepos  byuore  tre  de^  repentant  wa*  juou, 

And  rerde  tuo  uounertes. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  291. 

e ki  ng  biheld  him  a stound,  & sauh  no  repentance, 
le  bad  drawe  away  fat  hound,  God  has  takeu  vengeance. 

R.  Brumne,  p.  55. 

Repent  J>c  quath  repent  ounce,  ns  reson  tauhte 
And  sbrtf  )r  sbarpHche.  and  ahak  of  alle  pmVde. 

Piers  Phuhnum.  Ftsion,  p.  87. 

Thaune  Judas  that  hitriede  him  saygh  that  he  was  dampned  He 
repent ide  and  broughte  agen  the  thritty  pens  to  the  princes  of 
preBtis  end  to  the  cldr*  men  of  tike  puple,  and  xeide,  I have  synned 
oitraiyng*  rightful  blood.  Wichf  Matthew,  cb.  «ni. 

And  to  him  yave  I all  the  lond  and  fee, 

That  ever  wa*  me  yeven  therbefore; 

But  afterward  repented  me  fui  sore- 

Chaucer.  The  tt'i/o /Bathes  t'rologue,  v.  6212. 
But  be  a Won  boih  in  word  and  dede. 

To  hem  that  ben  in  repentance  and  drede. 

As  wel  aa  to  a proud  dispitou*  man. 

ML  The  Knighlet  Tale,  ▼.  1707. 
For  if  he  gave,  he  dorste  make  avant, 

He  wiste  tliat  a man  wo*  repentant. 

Id.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Titles,  V,  127. 

It  hath  and  shall  be  euermo. 

To  moorther  who  that  woll  asseute. 

He  maiis  not  fide  to  repent. 

G uicer.  Com/,  dm.  book  iii. 
This  God,  whiche  herde  of  this  greuance, 

Toke  rout  be  vpon  hi*  repentance. 

And  bad  hym  go  forrii  rcdily 
Unto  a fli>*d  was  fast  by, 

Whiche  Paceole  thau  bight.  Id.  A.  book  V. 


And  thus  whan  lone  is  eufll  wonne,  REPENT. 

Full  ofte  it  cometh  to  repeniatle.  — 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  p.  175.  RE* 

The  they  were  appallyd  in  theyr  myndis,  & were  very  rrpelaut  EEHCUSB 
of  y«  dede  y*  they  hod  done.  “v- *“  ’ 

Fabyan.  Chronicle,  p.  526. 

They  could*  neither  agree  nor  disagree  to  any  thing  lug  time  to- 
gether. One  whyW  repent yng  them  of  that  they  hau  determined, 
and  streyghtwaic*  forthought  ihem  of  that  repentance. 

Brentle.  Quintus  Curtins,  foL  307. 

The  wnnte  gone  out  she  Iwcke  a game  wuuld  coll, 

As  her  repenting  so  to  have  nmn,n  d. 

Spenser.  F eat  Queene.  hook  iii.  can.  2. 

Thns  the  hard  law*  of  death  were  *a»ufi‘d. 

And  he  left  us  like  orphan  trend*  and  dyM. 

Now  from  the  pulpit  lotlie  i«*ipl>’»  far* 

Whose  ►[Osrch  »hall  send  repentant  sighs  and  teur*. 

Emtymion  Pur  if,  Fpi/nph  upon  Ur,  Donne. 

For  earthly  sight  can  nought  but  sorrow  breed, 

Aud  late  repentance,  which  shall  lung  abide. 

Spenser,  Fame  Qurenr,  book  i.  can.  7. 

But  Saxo  Grammaticus  aayth,  that  the  *ayd  Swnnus  or  Sweno, 
bejng  conuerted  vnto  the  Chiisleti  fayth,  dyed  at  the  length  very 
repenlaunt/y,  and  lyke  a good  Chnsiian  man. 

Grafton.  Egeldrtd,  vol.  i.  part  via.  p.  166. 

Those  sentences  from  which  a too-late  repen  ter  will  suck  despe- 
ration. Donne.  Dewdions,  p.  22 1. 

Mine  heart  is  turned  within  me ; tny  rrpiting t are  rolled  together, 

Bible,  Anno  1583. 

What  this  repentance  was  which  the  new  covenant  required,  as 
one  of  th«  conditions  to  be  performed  by  all  thorn  who  should  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  that  covenant,  is  plain  in  th*  Scripture,  to  be 
not  only  a sorrow  for  sins  past,  but  (what  is  a natural  consequence 
of  such  sorrow,  if  it  be  real)  a turning  from  them  into  a new  and 
contrary  life. 

Locke.  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity. 

Amid  the  rose*  fierce  repentance  rear* 

Her  snaky  crest ; a quick  returning  pang 

Shoots  through  the  conscious  heart,  where  honour  still. 

And  great  design,  against  the  oppressive  load 
Of  luxury,  by  fits,  impatient  heave. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

REPEO'PLE,  r.\  Re,  and  people,  q.  v. 

Repeo'plino,  n.  j To  people  again  ; to  fill  or  stock 

again,  with  people,  with  inhabitants. 

In  us  poor  few  the  world  consists  alone, 

And  beside*  u>  there  not  remaineth  one, 

But  from  oar  teed  the  emptied  earth  agen 
Must  be  repeopled  with  the  race  of  tarn. 

Drayton.  Soak's  Flood , p.472. 

It  hath  a most  excellent  congruity  with  the  subsequent!  of  the 
holy  history  touching  the  dvsrcndents  from  the  first  man,  the  flood, 
ana  the  repeopling  uf  the  world  from  Noah. 

Hale.  OrijiiMAM  of  Mankind,  ch.  vii.  sec.  2.  p.  179 
Thus  lore  of  honey  can  an  insect  fire, 

And  in  a fly  such  generous  thought*  inspire. 

Yet  by  repeopling  their  decaying  state, 

Thu*  seven  short  springs  conclude  their  vital  date, 

Their  ancient  stock*  eternally  remain, 

And  in  an  endless  race  their  children’s  children  reign. 

Addison.  Firgil.  Georgic  4.  p,  527. 

I should  find  it  verv  difficult  to  believe  (unless  I to  read  it 
somewhere  in  the  Bible)  that  of  the  millions  that  perUhvd  in  the 
general  deluge,  all  died  hardened  in  impenitence  and  unbelief,  in- 
somuch that  mA  one  of  that  race  could  be  an  object  of  future  mercy, 
beside  the  eight  persons  who  were  miraculously  savnd  in  the  ark, 
for  the  purpose  of  repeoplmg  the  depopulated  earth. 

Horsley.  Sermon  20.  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

REPERCU'SS,  \ Fr.  repercutrr,(Repercut\f,n. 

Repf.rcu's9»on,  la  reperculive,  Cotgrave,)  re- 

Repercu'ss i ye,  adj.  / percussive  ; It.  ripercussione , 

Repbrcu'ssive,  n,  ) riper cussivo ; Sp.  repercutir; 

Lat.  r eper cuter e,  (re,  per,  quatere,)  to  drive  back,  sc.  by 
a repetition  of  blows  or  strokes. 
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REPRR-  To  reverberate,  to  rebound,  to  reflect ; to  beat,  drive, 
CUS.5  or  slrike  back. 

RF.PINR,  1*  rrpercutse  amt  amite  backe  th«  arid  diheaw,  bo  that  it 
■ J-  — . shall  not  arise  and  grow.  Ptmie,  book  XXJii.  ch.  VU. 

£uea  at  the  aunne  (as  th*  a«4rolngian  dreames) 
lu  th*  airie  region  whew  it  wife  doth  moot, 

Ih  neuer  hote.  j et,  darting  from  about, 

Doth  parch  all  things  that  repmw  hi*  bearaea. 

Stirling.  Aurora,  song  37. 
That  ( with  the  reprrcum»n  of  ihe  air) 

Shook  the  great  eagle  sitting  in  his  chair. 

Ihaytom.  The  Man  in  the  .1/n-n. 
Then*  hang  down  evrtaine  buttons  fa*  it  were)  like  berries  round 
in  a circle,  »bii  h with  the  rrprrrumon  and  reverberation  of  the  Hun 
beanies,  doe  shine  againe  like  rvHp'endrnt  gold. 

Holland.  Pltme.  hook  xxi.  eh,  xxv. 
An  hrarh*  this  is  [nightshade]  which  bath  a vertue  repereumve 
and  refrigarativ*.  Id.  lb.  book  xxvii.  ch.  xiii. 

Deflnxionw,  if  you  apply  a strong  rcperrsiMiiwto  the  place  affected, 
and  do  wit  take  away  the  cause,  will  shift  to  another  plane. 

Bacon.  Natural  History. 

Aa  long  as  we  have  strength  to  make  any  such  resistance,  Z 
should  prefer  that  method  in  agues  before  any  viulent  repercusmons. 
Bay/e.  Horhs,  rol.  vi.  p.  37*2.  tetter  from  Mr.  Bra/e. 


Krr‘*'”l  » *»™»  united  with  a H,tre.  of  lemtmeut  ...hit  REPIN  U 
•omo  »u|«n.>r  a^eat,  .hate  the  mind  djum  not  to  b™.k  fonh  into  — 
strong  expressions  of  anger.  RRPLK- 

Coyan.  On  the  Passion*,  vol.  I p.  99.  NISH. 


REPLA'CE,  v.\ 

Repla'cement.  j 


Re,  and  place,  q.  v. 

To  place  back  again,  to  put  back 


or  restore  to  its  place ; to  reinstate,  to  reinvest. 


A third  t’  a point  more  near  the  matter  draws  j 
Swears  if  they  would,  ha  would  attempt  the  thing, 

To  chase  th’  usurper,  and  trainee  their  king. 

UamrL  Hutary  of  Civil  Hart,  book  iii. 


ITse  deities  of  Troy,  and  his  own  ww/«,  ar*  made  the  cut*, 
panioua  of  his  flight;  they  appear  to  him  in  his  voyage,  and  ad- 
vise him  ; and  at  last  lie  replaces  them  in  Italy.  their  native  country. 

Dryden.  Alneid.  DrdusUi.n. 


What  if  we  still  rever’d  the  banish’d  race, 

And  strove  the  ruyal  vagrants  to  rrplare. 

With  fiere#  rebellion*  shook  th*  unsettled  State, 

And  greatly  dar’d,  though  cross’d  by  |«itial  fate. 

Chur cbill.  Th*  I'rophecy  of  Fomin*. 

The  proportion  between  these  two  classes  of  consumers  is  drtor- 
mined  by  the  proportion  existing  between  that  part  of  the  annual 
produce  destusad  to  the  replacement  of  capital,  and  that  destined 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue. 


What  vigorous  arm,  what  repereusnoe  blow. 

Bandies  the  mighty  globe  still  to  and  fro. 

Yet  with  such  conduct,  such  unerring  art. 

He  never  did  the  track  Leas  road  desert  ? 

Bfackmore.  Creation,  hook  it.  p.  347. 
REPERTORY,  Fr.  repertoire ; It.  rrptrlorio ; Sp. 
repertorio;  Lnt.  reprrlorittm,  from  rrpertum , past  par- 
ticiple ol  reperire,  to  find,  (re,  ami  parere.) 

An  inventory,  an  index,  a register,  a repository,  re. 
by  or  in  which  any  thing  muy  be  found. 

Hermippua,  whe  wrote  of  that  art  most  exquisitely,  and  com- 
mented upon  the  jxiltme  of  Zoroaster,  containing  a hundred  thou- 
sand verses  twentie  times  told,  of  hU  making ; and  made  twsidt's  a 
rrprrtorut  or  index  to  every  book  of  the  said  puesie. 

Holland.  Pit  tie,  kook  m ch.  L 

His  writings  [Homer’s]  t«came  the  sole  repertory  to  later  ages 
of  all  tlie  theology,  philosophy,  and  history  of  those  which  j>re- 
ceded  his. 

Bolingbroke.  fToris,  vul.  vi.  p.  9.  Essay  2.  me.  3. 
REPI'NE,  \ A word  of  English  construction, 
Rp.pi'ner,  ( composed  of  re,  and  pine;  A.  S.  ptn- 
Repi'nino,  n.  Pan.  See  Pine. 

Repi'mkoly.  ) To  pine  at,  to  be  sorry,  to  fret,  to 
regret.  See  the  Quotation  from  C'ogwn. 

Fne  where  a loiter  thinlustb  him  promote, 

Knuy  will  gratch,  reputing  at  his  wele. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Lour. 

In  king  Jo*ia«  time,  (who,  being  young,  did  altar,  change,  and 
correct  wonderfully  the  religion.)  it  was  never  found  in  Jury  that 
the  people  repined  or  sard#  The  lung  is  a childe ; this  genre  will 
not  last  long. 

Ao/imcr.  The  third  Sermon  before  K,ny  Edtrard,  p.  43. 

Certain*,  which  b«  rtpinert  against  the  truth,  do  racke  and  wrest 
a few  place*  out  of  doctors,  and  two  or  three  couueels  for  their  pre- 
tensed  purpose. 

Far.  Martyrs.  The  Ant  puttie  of  Prints’  Marriage,  p.  4053. 
She  then  began  them  humbly  to  infreat 
To  draw  them  longer  out,  and  better  twine, 

That  so  their  lives  might  be  prolonged  late  : 

But  Lachexis  thereat  gan  to  repine. 

Spenter.  Fame  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  3. 

Tha  Rngliah  clergy  had  bickering#  with  thrir  Du  us  tans ; and 
stooped  late  and  rejnngly  to  this  yoke  under  Anselm*. 

Hall.  Horkt,  vwL  l book  iii.  me.  9.  p.  746.  The  Honour  of  the 
Married  Clergies 
lert  rash  repinert  stand  appall’d, 

In  thee  who  dare  not  trust ; 

Whose  abject  souls,  like  demons  dark, 

Are  murmuring  in  tha  dust. 

Young,  Resignation,  part  11. 


Smith.  Wealth  of  Saturn*,  vuL  ».  p.  57. 

RE  PLAIT.  See  ante.  Plait. 

To  plait,  to  infold,  back  again,  over  again. 

R*pha*t*s  Biat  wurk*  a re  many  small  foldings  often  replaited, 
(in  some  editions  rrp/eated,)  which  look  hke  ao  many  whip  conk. 

Dryden.  On  the  Art  nf  Painting,  **c.  200. 

RLPLA'NT,  'I  Fr.  replanter ; It.  npiarlare,  to 

Replant  action,  \planl  again.  See  Plant,  Implant. 

Rp.Pi.A'NTiNa,n.J  To  set  or  fix  into  (*c.  the  earth) 
again  ; to  infix.  place  firmly,  rootcdly,  again. 

The  chii-fe  enterpriser,  with  the  kwnr  of  her  majesty,  hath  since 
continued  the  action  try  sending  into  the  countrry  again*  and  rr- 
plantmg  this  l.at  yevre  a new  culony. 

Hakluyt,  loyaget,  fa  vuL  1U.  p.  266.  M.  TJho.  Hanot. 

And  these  weake  impr*  replanted  by  thy  might. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queene,  huok  V.  can.  1 1. 

As  for  the  plants,  when  they  be  a culute  long,  [they]  ate  replanted 
in  a trmch  a font  deep#. 

Holland.  Ptnue,  bonk  xiii.  ch.  xxiv. 

He*  had  thought  that  it  was  material]  to  the  replanting  or  them, 
that  they  should  statsd  ju-.t  m tin*  same  poaition  usd  accustomed 
coast  of  the  heaven  as  they  did  before. 

Id.  fb.  book  xvii.  ch.  xL 

Refilling  and  purifying  the  minds  and  spirits  of  the  lapsed  crea- 
tion, and  every  where  ativfn|><ing  the  repkmtat i a of  that  beautiful 
image  [which]  sin  and  vice  had  obliterated  aiul  di-faced. 

Holly  wed.  Saviour  of  Sauls,  p.  103. 
REPLEADER.  See  ante.  Plea. 

A plea  or  pleading  affain,  anew. 

In  th#»«  c*s#s  the  court  will  after  verdict  award  a repleader, 
quod  partes  rephu-itent ; unleui  it  appears  from  the  whole  record 
that  nothing  msteiial  can  possibly  be  pleaded  in  any  shape  what- 
soever, and  then  a repleader  would  be  fniuless. 

Blaehstme.  Commentaries,  book  ill.  ch.  xxiv. 

REPLE  NISH,  Fr.  repletion,  repUlif;  (re- 

Refle'nishee,  I plctice,  Cot^rave  ;)  R reptc- 

Reple'te,  / zione ; Sp.  nplrto,  repletion; 

Rf.PLB'tion.  J Lm(.  replere , repletui,  (re,  and 
plere,  to  fill,)  to  fill  to  the  bmn.  S<?e  Plenty-. 

To  restore  plenty  or  fiiines*,  or  abundance ; to  fill  to 
excess  ; to  fulfil,  to  accomplish. 

Tber  aa  is  neither  hunger  n*  thur*te,  ne  colde.  but  every  smile 
replenished  with  the  sight  of  the  porfir  knowing  of  Ood. 

Chaucer.  The  Prrsanes  Tale , p.  170. 

War*  that  the  soone  in  his  nscention 

Ne  find  you  not  replete  of  humiHirs  h»te. 

Id.  The  ,Vwi*u  Freest  *s  Tale,  f,  15031. 

Swevene*  engendron  of  repletions. 

Id.  A>.  v.  14993. 
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REPLE-  I am  fully  aasertayned  by  auoctcnte  writing**,  that  thi*  lan tie  was 
NISH,  with  people  replenished  long  afore  Noe*  day**. 

— Half.  English  Votaries,  p,  1 2. 

One  God  euerlastin^.  and  without  and  Iwfure  the  beginning  the 
r LEVIN*  Father,  &c.,  muter  and  preserver  of  ail  things,  and  replenisher  of 
■v^-'  all  things  ei»ery  where. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  SfC-  vol,  L p.  378.  Privitedges  granted,  3{C. 

He  therefore,  mooed  and  replcaie  with  furious  ire  and  pestilent 
malice,  gm-th  about  to  sttrre  all  chmten  nations  that  will  give  carts 
to  his  diuvlith  enchantment*. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p,  970.  The  Bishop's  Booke. 

Mote  monte  than  accordeth  with  nature’s  measure  is  named 
reptenon. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyat.  Oat  el  of  Heltb,  book  iii.  eh.  i.  p.  52. 
Daily  they  grow,  and  daily  forth  are  scot 
Into  the  world,  it  to  replenish  mom. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qurenr,  book  in.  can.  6. 
Then  took#  the  angry  witch  her  gulden  cup, 

Vi  hkh  still  she  bore,  replete  with  magic  art es. 

Id  lb,  book  t.  ch.  tUL 
— We  smothered 

The  moat  replenished  sweet  worke  of  Nature, 

That,  from  the  prime  creation,  ere  she  framed. 

Shakspeare.  Rickard  III,  p.  195. 

A spiritual  body,  convicting,  as  is  presumed,  of  elements  changed 
in  their  inward  qualities,  and  replenished  either  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  himself,  or  with  the  graces,  or  virtues,  or  energies  of  the 
Spirit 

l Voter  land.  War  hi,  vol  Till.  p.  227.  The  Sacramental  Part  of 
the  Eucharist  explained. 

Ox,  or  virgio-hsifer,  wont  to  browse 
* The  meads  of  LongoTieixn,  (fattening  soil 

Replete  with  clover-gin*,  and  foodful  shrub.) 

Philips.  Cere  aka. 

When  afterwards  they  cast  their  thoughts  upon  the  place,  it 
would  appear  replete  with  the  image*  each  in  its  proper  order  and 
situation  wherein  it  had  been  disposed. 

Search.  l.tght  of  Sat  are,  part  i.  ch.  ix. 

As  Pringle,  to  procure  a sane  secretion, 

Purge*  Uke  prtmat  tier  of  repletion. 

Mown.  Epistle  tv  Dr.  Shebbeare,  p.  417. 

REPLE'VIN,  ) -Low  Lot.  repDgiart : rtf,  and 
Rkfle'vy,  v.  ipUvine;  Fr.  plrvir,  to  pledge.  See 
Repi.f.Vv,  n.  f the  Quotation  from  Blacks! one. 

Reple'visaBLB.  J To  reclaim  unon  security  or 
pledget  given. 

Therefore  I humbly  crave  your  majestie 
It  to  reptene,  and  my  wmne  reprive. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  book  ir.  can.  12. 
Such  offenders  were  not  reptrvisable. 

Hale.  History  of  Pleas  of  the  Crown. 
That  you’re  a beast,  and  turn'd  to  griua, 

Is  no  strange  news,  nor  ever  was, 

At  least  to  me,  who  once,  you  know, 

Did  from  the  pound  replevin  you. 

Butler.  Tke  Ixsdy's  Answer,  p.  178. 

■ Replevy  cannot  be 

From  the  strong  iron  grasp  of  vengeful  destiny. 

! Thomson . Castle  of  Indolence,  ch.  ii.  p.  463. 

By  replevin  ; when  the  tenant  replevies  the  distress  at  such  time 
when  his  rent  is  really  due. 

BJackstcme.  Commentaries,  book  in.  ch.  x. 

Replevin,  in  Lcrip,  is  the  ordinary  rood*  of  regaining 
possession  of  goods  which  have  been  taken  by  another 
under  colour  of  distraining  for  rent  in  arrear,  and  of 
recovering  damages  from  the  distrainer.  It  is,  however, 
of  more  extensive  application,  and  may  perhaps  be  re- 
sorted to  in  any  case  where  goods  are  unjustly  taken  out 
oF  the  possession  of  the  owner;  but  iu  practice  it  is 
seldom  adopted  unless  the  goods  be  taken  as  a distress. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  apply  to  the  Sheriff,  or 
one  of  his  deputies,  and  request  that  the  goods  in  ques- 
tion may  be  replevied.  The  Sheriff  before  he  replevies 


the  goods  is  bound  to  take  pledges  from  the  applicant  rr. 
to  ensure  a return  of  the  goods  to  the  party  distraining  PLKVIN. 
in  case  the  distress  shall  be  found  to  he  legal ; and,  iu 
cases  of  distress  for  rent,  is  also  bound  to  take  a bond 
from  the  applicant  and  two  tnifhdeiit  sureties  in  double  * r™- 
the  value  ot  the  goods  distrained,  and  conditioned  for 
prosecuting  the  Replevin  suit  with  effect  and  without  de- 
lay, and  for  returning  the  goods  to  the  party  distraining 
if  a return  shall  be  awarded.  The  Sheriff  is  then  hound 
to  take  possession  of  the  goods,  and  redeliver  them  to 
the  applicuuL  The  Replevin  suit  is  after  this  usually 
removed  into  one  of  the  superior  Courts  at  Westminster; 
but  whether  it  be  so  removed,  or  whether  it  remain  in 
the  Sheriffs'  Court,  where  the  plaint  is  originally  en- 
tered, it  much  resembles  a common  Action  at  I.aw  iu  its 
subsequent  stages.  The  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  in  due 
course  of  pleading  severally  set  forth  the  grounds  of  the 
complaint  and  the  defence.  If  liic  cause  is  decided  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  he  recovers  damages  for  the  taking 
aud  detention  of  the  goods,  with  costa.  If  it  is  decided 
in  favour  of  the  defendant,  the  judgment  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  defence,  if  he  denies  the  taking  of 
the  goods  as  charged  against  him,  and  establishes  that 
defence,  he  simply  recovers  his  costs  as  any  other  de- 
fendant. But  if  he  justifies,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  avows 
the  taking  of  the  goods,  showing  that  he  took  them  for 
some  lawful  cause,  in  this  case  he  will  be  entitled,  not 
only  to  his  costs,  but  also  to  have  a return  of  the  goods 
awarded  to  him.  And  if  he  avow  for  arrears  of  rent, 
then  he  may  require  the  jury  to  find  the  value  of  the 
goods  distrained,  and  will  be  entitled  to  judgment  for 
the  value  of  the  goods  if  it  is  less  than  the  arrears  ; or  if 
it  equal  or  exceed  the  arrears,  then  for  the  amount  of 
the  arrears,  for  which  arrears  and  his  costs  he  may  have 
execution  against  the  plaintiff. 

If  the  Replevin  bond  is  forfeited,  the  Sheriff*  is  hound 
to  assign  it  to  the  avowant,  who  may  proceed  thereon 
against  the  sureties.  Aud  if  the  Sheriff  take  insufficient 
sureties,  he  is  liable  to  the  avowant  to  make  good  the 
insufficiency. 

Another  mode  of  replevying  is  by  original  Writ  issning 
out  of  Chancery,  and  directed  to  the  Sheriff;  but  that 
mode  is  altogether  disused.  There  are  a variety  of 
Statutes  from  the  earliest  date  regulating  and  improving 
the  proceedings  iu  Replevin,  which  is  a very  ancient 
remedy ; and  there  is  a great  mass  of  Law  bearing  on 
the  subject.  The  above  merely  gives  an  outline  of  the 
nature  and  object  of  the  proceeding. 

REPL/Y,  V.  ^ Fr.  rrpliqver ; It.  replicate ; Sp. 

Repl/y,  n.  Irrplicar , respontum  alternate  sen 

Repli'ek,  j geminate,  from  the  Lit.  replicare. 

Replication.  J Skinner. 

To  return  answer  to  answer,  or  to  answer  an  answer; 
to  speak  or  write  in  answer,  or  in  return  to  something 
spoken  or  written. 

Ye  mute  herkea  if  ye  can  repUe 
Ayeoat  all  this  that  ye  hare  to  him  naeved. 

Ckaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women, 


My  will  is  this  for  pint  conclusion 
Withouten  any  replication. 

If  that  you  liketh,  lake  it  for  the  beeto. 

id.  The  Knightes  Tale , T.  1847. 

What  man  that  in  the  woride  cxieth, 

W i thou  ten  fidle  rcchu  rephrth. 

And  what  word?  that  hynt  lust  to  sayn, 

The  same  werde  she  saith  agayu. 

Ouster.  Conf.  Am.  book  V.  p.  158. 
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REPLY.  Their  Worden  were  noted  end  their  offers  accepted,  and  the  eouc- 
— r.aunte  made  and  sworue  bylwene  Kaferyn  of  Lancastre  and  the 
REPORT,  kynge  of  C ’-astylles  so nils,  and  writynges  and  pubiike  mstrumentes 
*nd  oblygatocy  bonde*  made  and  concluded,  without  reple  or 
icpentaunce.  „ . ... 

lard  Renter*.  Froimart.  Croaycte,  ml.  n.  ch.  ISO.  p.  413. 


If  you  speak  three  words,  it  will  ([itrhapt)  tome  three  time*  re-  REPORT, 
per/  you  the  wtude  three  words.  — 

Bacon.  Natural  Notary,  aec.  249.  REPOSE. 
The  like  eccho  upon  eccho,  but  only  with  two  report!,  hath  been  - J_  “ 
observed  to  be,  if  you  stand  between  a Iwuse  and  a hill  and  lure  to- 
wards the  hill.  Id.  lb.  aec.  2S0. 


Good  or  bad,  gan  his  brother  fier*  reply. 

What  do  1 Tecke,  sith  that  he  dide  entire? 

Or  what  doth  his  bad  death  now  satisfy 
The  greedy  hunger  of  revenging  m. 

Spent  r.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  IL  can.  8. 

Kno.  Why  ’ti*  a louing,  and  a faire  reply. 

Shtdupeare.  Hamlet,  p.  154. 

The  rrpher,  who  was  a dissolute  man.  did  tax  him  that,  being  a 
private  bred  man,  he  would  give  a question  of  state. 

Bai  un.  H'orki,  sol.  L p.  545.  Apophthegm*. 

As  if  both  the  second  ami  third  hypostases  were  bait  certain  repli- 
cation* for  echoes)  of  the  first  original  Dritv  with  abatement 

Cwtuurlh.  Intellectual  Syitrm,  book  >.  ch.  it-  p.  581. 
The  plaintiff  may  plead  again,  and  reply  to  the  defendant’s  plea. 
The  plaintiff  in  bis  replication  may  totally  traverw  the  plea. 

Black, lone.  Commeutane*.  book  ill.  ch.  « 


REPOLISH,  Fr.  repolir;  re.  an<l  poliih,  q.  r.,  Lat. 
polirt. 

To  polish  again  ; to  brighten,  give  brightness  to  again  ; 
to  refine. 


But  must  we  say  she’s  dead  ? may’t  not  be  said, 

That  as  a sundred  clock  is  piecemeal  laid, 

Not  to  be  lost,  but  by  the  maker’s  hand, 

Repo  tith'd,  without  errour  then  to  slamL 

Donne.  A Funeral  Elegy. 


A hundred  times  consider  what  you’ve  said : 

/Wuh,  repohth,  every  colour  lay, 

And  sometime*  add,  but  oflcner  take  away. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 


UE1'OfHT,  V.  ) Fr.  rapport er ; It.  riportare ; 
Repo'rt,  n.  L Lat.  rrportare.  to  bear  or  carry 

Repo'rtkr,  I back,  (re,  ami  portfire.)  See  Por- 

RkPo'rTINOLT.  * TER. 

To  bear  or  carry  back  ; to  relate  ; to  relate  any  thing 
Raid  or  done ; to  record  or  rehearse,  any  thing  said  or 
done ; to  bear  or  carry  by  sound,  to  resound,  to  re 
echo. 


And  so  befell,  that  the  excellent  renoun 
Of  the  emperoures  doughtrr  dame  Curtance 
Reported  was,  with  every  circumstance, 

Uuto  these  Surrien  merchants. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawn  Tide,  v.  4508. 


I have  and  shall,  for  true  or  false  report, 

In  wrong  and  right  iloved  thee  all  my  live.  _ 

Id.  Trmlu*  and  Creteule,  hook  I. 

W ithin  wi.  dayw  after  y*  duke  of  Gloeeter  was  amrslid,  lie  was 
fuude  deed  in  his  bedde,  bevng*  the  xxiiii.  day*  of  February } of 
whose  raurdre  dyuerse  reporter  ar  made,  which  I passe  ouer. 

Fabyan.  Henry  VI.  p 619. 

So  as  the  report  maite  here  of  the  doctrine  of  the  catboliqu* 
church*  vndrr  the  name  of  papist es,  U a very  true  rrporte , and  for 
want  of  grace  reprourd  by  thaiidw  as  no  true  doctrine. 

Stephan,  BUhop  of  HyncheUer.  Expottcto*  m the  Sacrament*, 

p.  25. 

So  y*  hauiog  marie  all  things  sure  for  thanny  to  passe,  He 
returned  sgayn  both  the  authour  of  the  acts,  end  reporter  of  y*  thing 
done.  Brende.  Quinta*  Cur  tint,  book  iii.  foL  32. 

It  ill  besevmea  a knight  of  gentle  sort. 

Such  as  ye  have  him  bossted,  to  beguyle 
A simple  maide,  and  work*  so  hamous  tort. 

In  shame  of  knighthood,  as  I largely  can  report f. 

Sp  enter.  Faerie  Quern*,  book  Hi.  can.  2. 

Fayre  sir,  how  may  I ween*  it  trew. 

That  ye  due  tell  in  such  unccrteinlee  ? 

Or  spaake  ye  of  repnrt,  or  did  ye  see 
Just  cause  of  dxeud,  that  makes  ye  doubt  to  sore  ? 

Id.  lb.  book  iii.  can.  9. 


I will  leave  my  house, 

And  the  discovery  of  my  shame,  to  fate, 

And  any  eensuiv  rather  undergo. 

Than  be  the  repurlrr  of  my  own  die  gram. 

Tube.  The  Adventure * of  Five  Hour*,  act  iii. 

If  thou  dost  lone,  my  kindeiicaae  shall  indie  thee 
To  bind*  our  lone*  fa  in  a holy  hand. 

For  others  say  thou  <lo*t  dew  rue,  and  I 
Brief  up  it  better  then  rrporlmg/y. 

Shakiprare,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  p.  1 10. 

If  wo  do  admit  them  to  lx  true  reporter i of  matters  of  fact,  w* 
must  al«>  of  necessity  admit  them  to  l*  true  reporter t,  nay,  I say 
more,  infallible  reporter*  of  our  Saviour’s  doctrine;  so  as  that  their 
declarations  of  it  must  for  rvrr  conclude  all  chrisrians. 

Sharp.  I fork*,  vol.  U p.  61.  Sermon  3. 

These  report*  are  historic*  of  the  heveral  curs,  with  a short  sum- 
mary of  the  proceedings,  which  *re  preserved  at  large  in  the  record  ; 
the  arguments  on  With  sides  and  the  iwwsuns  the  court  gave  for  its 
judgment : taken  duwa  in  short  notes  by  persons  present  at  ihs 
determination. 

Btachitene.  Cvmmtntahe*.  Introduction , sec.  3. 

Besides  these  reporter*,  there  are  also  other  authors,  to  whom  great 
oration  and  respect  is  paid  by  the  students  of  the  common  law. 

Id.  lb. 


REPO  SE,  r.  " 

Ri.po'sk,  n. 

Rjtro'n  hU 
Repo'ssnce, 

Repo'skdness, 

Rrpo'sit, 

RePOBITIOK, 

RSPuSiTOHY.  . 

An  eye,  whose  judgment  wane  effect  could  blinde, 
Fnrndes  to  allure,  and  foes  to  reconcile ; 

Whose  pming  louke  did  represent  a m od* 

With  vertue  fraught,  replied,  voyd  of  gil*. 

Surrey.  Epttaph  on  Sir  7*.  ffC 

The  second  was  so  holy  nunne  to  chose, 

Which  would  not  let  me  be  her  chamxllune, 

Because  she  knew,  she  said,  I would  disclose 
Her  counsell,  if  she  should  her  trust  in  me  repote. 

Speuter.  Fame  Queeme,  book  iii.  can.  8. 

So  forth  she  rode,  without  repair  or  rest. 

Searching  all  lands  and  each  remotest  part, 

Following  the  guydance  of  her  blinded  guest. 

Till  that  to  the  sea-coast  at  length  she  her  add  rest. 

Id.  lb.  book  iii.  can.  4. 


| Fr.  rrposer ; It.  ripotare ; Sp. 

reposar ; Lat.  repo  here,  rrposilum, 

[ (re,  and  poncre,)  to  put  ot  place 
l again,  back  again,  to  replace. 

To  put,  place,  or  lay  up ; *e.  in  r 
state  of  rest,  or  quiet,  or  aecurity ; 
to  rest ; to  lodge,  to  reside,  to  abide 
or  settle. 


. ■ —n.  ■ i . He  replied. 

Thou  vnrossrsung  bsstard,  dost  thou  thinks. 

If  1 would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  repoealt 
Of  any  trust,  vertue,  or  worth  in  thee 
Maks  thy  words  faith’d  ? 

Shakiprare.  Inert,  p.  291. 

The  devil’s  cushion,  ns  Guslter  cals  it,  his  pillow  and  chiefs 

repoioll, 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  part  i.  see.  2.  p.  8o.. 


■ ■.  See  what  sweet 
Repotanct  heaven  can  beget. 

Hall.  Poem*,  p.  91 

With  wondrous  repotedneu  of  mind,  sad  gentle  words,  Reputation 
answered.  Tr.  of  Baccalini,  p.  104. 

For  riches,  not  of  tbs  purse,  (which  is  not  here  thought  of,)  but 
of  the  minde,  what  can  be  expected  from  that  age,  which  is  not 
capable  of  observation,  earelesee  of  repontion  t 

Hall.  Horkt,  vol.  »•  sec.  6.  p»  642.  A Centura  of  Travc/L 

Letters  can  treasure  up,  and  transmit  matter*  of  date  to  posterity, 
with  as  much  f-ilh.  and  be  as  authvniick  registers,  and  safe  re- 
peat one  i of  truth  as  any  story  whatsoever. 

Howell.  Letter *,  p.  6.  The  Eputm  Dedicatory. 
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REPOSE. 

REPRE- 

HEND. 


Thro  wonder  not  to  wc  this  soul  extend 
The  hound*,  am]  mk  some  other  self,  a friend  s 
A*  swelling  sea*  to  gentle  ririn  glide, 

To  seek  repose,  and  empty  out  the  tide. 

Drydrt *.  Eleonora. 

If  other*  rtpouU  their  young  in  hole*  and  den*,  and  sect  ire  them- 
selves also  therein,  it  is  because  such  guard,  such  secuiity  is  want- 
ing, their  iivea  being  sought  either  by  the  hostility  of  man,  or  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  of  rapacious  creature*. 

Derham.  Fftyuco-  Theology,  look  IT.  eh.  Jtiii.  p.  229. 


The  rejxuitwm  of  the  luxated  shouhler  is  performed  either  by  the 
hand,  bdjuljge,  or  force  of  instrument*. 

Human-  .Sorcery,  toL  ii.  book  til.  p.  2 76. 

He  will  call  us  to  account  for  our  memories,  how  we  have  em- 
ployed them,  whether  we  have  been  careful  to  treasure  up  in  them 
such  things  a*  might  tie  useful  to  our  live*,  or  have  only  m .de  them 
the  repositories  of  things  idle,  and  impertinent  »ml  unprofitable. 

Sharp.  Hurls,  *ol.  vi.  p.  191.  Sermon  10. 

I cannot  avoid  mentioning  here  an  instance  of  repose,  in  tliat 
failhful  and  accurate  painter  of  nature,  Shakspeane ; the  short 
dialogue  between  Duncan  and  Banquo,  whilst  they  are  approach- 
ing the  gales  of  Macbeth's  castle. 

Reynolds.  Hoiks,  toI.  i.  p.  252.  The  Eighth  Discourse. 

He  cho*«  a single  family,  which,  when  spre.ul  out  into  a nation 
or  people,  was  to  become  the  public  repository  of  his  buly  name. 

Warburton.  The  Dieutt  Legation,  book  lx.  ch.  v. 

REPOSSESS,  i\">  Re,  ami  possess,  q.  v. 
Repossession.  jT  To  possess  again  ; lo  have  or 
hold,  take  or  enter  into  possession  again;  into  the 
tenure  or  occupation  again. 

After  which*  peace  eoncludyd,  and  the  iayd«  Danys  atioydyd, 
the  kyngv  repusaestyd  y*  said  eytie.  Fabyast,  p.  l.V*. 

What  meant-*  is  left  to  heJpe  me  in  this  plight  P 
And  from  that  peevish,  shouting,  hood-wiuckt  elfe, 

To  reponetse  my  love,  my  heart,  myself*  ? 

Braurie.  Britannia’*  Pastoral*,  book  i. 

The  new*  of  the  death  of  the  K.  of  Sweden  made  such  impres- 
sions upon  him.  that  he  died  a few  days  after,  having  overcome  all 
difficulties,  concluding  with  the  Swedes  atnl  the  governor  of  Kronkcn* 
dall,  and  being  ready  to  enter  into  a rr-poasrsrion  of  his  country. 

Howell.  Letter *,  book  i.  sec.  6.  p.  247. 


He  sees  encamp’d  a numerous  army  spread 
Beneath  th’  imperial  standard,  proudly  led 
By  Couvtantiue,  to  repossess  the  town. 

Which  from  his  rule  Bulgaria's  powers  had  won. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Fanout,  book  xliv.  T.  598. 
Recall’d  to  rryneu  hi*  lawful  throne 
M»re  at  his  people's  seeking  than  his  own. 

Another  Charles  succeeded. 

Churchill.  Gotham,  book  iti. 


REPREHE  ND,  t. 

Reprehe'ndkr, 

REPREHENSION, 

Reprehk'nsibi.e, 
Reprkhf/nbjve, 
RepreheNsivf.ly. 
to  retain. 


Fr.  reprendre  It.  ripren- 
dere  ; Sp.  reprt'hcndir ; Lat. 
rqjrehendtre,  (re,  pre,  hendere. 
A.  S.  hent-an,  to  take  hold 
of,  see  Comprehend.)  to 
hold  or  take  back ; lo  resume, 


To  lake  again,  to  hold  or  stop  from  going  or  pro- 
ceeding, to  repress,  to  check ; anti,  consequentially, 
(met  ) to  reprimand,  lo  reprove,  to  rebuke,  to  blame. 


Thou  wert  aie  woned  ech  lover  reprehend 
Of  thing  fro  which  thou  canst  not  thee  defend. 

Chaucer.  Trodu*  and  Crescide,  book  i. 


For  donbtHh  nothing,  mine  rntontiou 
Na»  not  tu  you  of  re  pre  hen  non 

To  apeake.  Id.  Ik 


We  xay  thirdly,  that  w«  do  it  not  of  an  obstinate  mynde.  Fur  he 
that  dcfrmk'th  a cause  obstinately  (whether  it  be  true  or  false)  ia 
euer  to  lie  reprehended. 

Frith.  Horket,  p.  108.  Of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 

Thera  is  do  kfnde  of  verttw.  but  hee  hath  created  from  liuing 
thing,  that  Teeth  it  for  to  reprehende  and  pruuoke  those  that  despise 
that  vertue.  Fires,  Instruction  of  a Christian  H'oman,  p.  30& 
VOL.  XXVII. 


Hee  which  was  then  bolh  reprthender  of  his  swearing  and  REl’RK- 
witoe*  of  his  death,  is  yet  uliue.  HLND. 

Fax.  Martyr*,  1558,  p.  1907.  — 

To  complain  in  print  of  the  multitude  of  books  seem*  to  me  a 
self-accusing  vanity,  whilest  the  querulous  reprehendrrs  mid  to  the 
cause  of  complaint,  and  transgress  themselves  in  dial,  which  they  * 

seem  to  wish  amended. 

Glanvit.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing.  Prefect,  p.  7. 

And,  as  one  corelvss*  of  suMpitiun, 

Nc  fawnest  for  the  favour  of  the  great; 

No  feared  foolish  reprehension 
(X  faulty  men,  which  dattugvr  to  thee  threat 

Spenser.  Sonnet  I , 

In  which  satire,  human  vice*,  ignorance,  and  errours,  aud  all 
things  beside*,  which  aw  produced  from  them,  in  every  man,  arc 
severely  reprehended. 

Dryden.  Jurenal,  p.  292.  Dedication. 

Reprehensions  may  suppress  passion*  when  they  are  weak,  but  do 
but  incense  them  whilst  they  are  raging, 

Boyle.  Harks,  vot.  vL  p,  24.  Again*  Customary  Suraring. 


They  shew  both  the  divine  knowledge  and  excellent  strain  of 
charity  I hat  shinnl  in  Christ's  reply ; in  which,  by  a rrprehensive 
shortness,  lie  both  clear*  th*  man’*  innocence,  aud  vindicate*  Gun’s 
proceedings.  South.  Sermon,  roL  viii.  p.  299. 

Xenophanes  the  Colophonian  reprehentivtly  admonished  the 
Kgyjdiaus  after  this  manner,  that  if  they  thought  those  lo  he  (rods, 
they  should  not  so  lament  them,  hut  if  they  would  lament  them, 
they  should  no  lunger  think  them  Gods, 

Cud  worth.  Inletlevlual  System,  book  i.  eh.  ir.  p.  226. 

That  (he  religion  of  the  Hramius  is  highly  reprehensible  every 
moralist  must  allow,  when  he  considers  that  the  mu*t  unworthy 
ideas  of  tlte  Divinity,  idea*  destructive  of  morality,  naturally  arise 
from  idol-worship. 

Mickle.  Inquiry  info  the  Brum, * Ph.iotophy. 

The  name  of  profanmeis,  you  will  chsrrve,  in  strict  propriety  of 
speech,  belong*  i.ot  only  to  the  flagrant  and  avowed  impiety  of  the 
•thrisf  and  libertine,  but  to  the  conduct  of  him  who,  without  any 
thing  notoriutihly  reprehensible  in  hi*  murals— any  thing  to  make 
him  shunned  and  disliked  by  hi*  neighbour*  and  acquaintance*, 
lives,  however,  without  any  habitual  fear  of  God  and  sense  of 
religion  upon  his  mind. 

Horsley.  Sermon  21.  voL  ii.  p.  185. 


REPRESENT,  t?. 
RkprereNtant, 
Rbprksk’ntancb, 
Representation, 

REPRESENTATIVE,  odj. 

Representative,  n. 
Representatively, 

R eprese'n  ter, 

R epr  fse'ntme.nt. 
show,  hold  forth,  or  exhibit.- 


Fr.  re  presenter ; It.  rap- 
presrntart ; Sp.  represen- 
ts; Lat.  rrprteitnfare,  (rr, 
and  prteseniare,)  (re,  pree, 
^ent.)  to  place  again;  to 
exhibit  as  again  present  or 
being  before. 

To  Mate  or  station,  to 
J place  before  or  propose,  to 
the  form  or  colour,  the  like- 


ness, the  image  ; to  be  present  for,  lo  act  or  appear  hi 
the  character  of,  as  agent  for,  performing  the  functions 
of,  atiothrr. 


Of  her  estate  she  her  repeated, 

As  her  visage  represented. 

Chaucer.  Th*  Romani  of  the  Rose. 

Alio  in  good  by  psrticipscion,  and  that  ia  ctcaped  good,  for  for 
fette,  and  rc^rcicn/a/iae  of  guoillie  goodnevse. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Lome,  book  ii. 

When  Darius  had  spoken  these  worries,  y*  representation  of  y* 
present  peril  so  mooed  the  si,  y*  they  were  not  able  to  shew  their 
•duice,  or  to  speke  a word  to  y*  matter. 

Brende.  Qiantus  Curtins,  book  V.  ful.  126. 

For  I nnwrn  to  thy*,  that  though  the  generall  counsel]  doe 
repretent  the  who!*  vniuersal!  church,  y*t  neuerthelcsw,  in  very 
deede,  there  is  not  the  vniuersal]  church,  but  representatiue. 

Barnet.  Horkes,  p.  -55.  H’hat  holy  Church  ir. 

And  in  that  place  he  hath  set  prices,  who  a*  represent asm  of  his 
image  vntu  men,  he  would  haue  lo  b«  reputed  in  the  Mijwem  and 
most  high  rtHime. 

Stephan,  Bishop  of  HynchetJer.  True  Obedience,  fol.  K. 
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Thu*,  touching  image*.  that  they  1 « rrprrt*nlrr$  of  wrtoa  and 
good  example. 

Par.  Hr  try  Fill.  The  Hooke  of  Art  tele*,  p.  Wi. 
With  thee  yet  shall  h*  leave.  Hit  mwwtfjr 
Of  hi*  late  puiMUMV,  hi*  j rougv  dead. 

That  living  him  in  all  activity 
To  tbee  shall  represent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen  r,  hauk  iii.  can.  3. 

If  wc  consider  what  N'una  ordained  concerning  images,  and  the 
rrprr„»ia/io»  of  the  goi*.  it  is  altogether  agreeable  u:ito  the 
doctrine  of  Pythagoras : who  thought  ihat  God  wa»  neither  sensible 
nor  moTtall,  but  inviriWa,  incorruptible,  and  ooeljr  iutel  i.ible. 

.Sir  Tk>ma*  Xorth.  Plutarch.  A'«m r,  p.  54. 


As  the  supreme  character  of  tho  Mort  High  rs  verity ; to  what 
can  mere  becuin*  or  more  magnificently  deck  h i represmtants  on 
earth,  than  veracity  it  self  ? Retiyuur  IFottom  am*,  p.  153. 

They  affirm  foolishly,  that  the  images  and  likenesses  they  frame 
of  stone,  or  of  wood,  arc  the  rrprrsrntanees  anil  forms  of  thru*  who 
have  brought  Mmu-thiug  profit  able,  l»y  their  inventions,  to  the  com- 
mon use  of  their  living. 

Ihnne.  Ihitary  of  Me  Sept,  jv.  93. 

If  kings  become  open  professed  idolaters,  though  private  persons 
may  not  murlhet  them,  and  their  families,  as  Jehu  : yet  the  repre- 
sentative body,  or  greater  part  of  their  kingdoms,  fas  many  pious 
divines  affirm;  may  lawfully  convent,  depose,  if  nut  judge  them 
Capitally  for  it.  Prynne.  Treachery  and  Dulayntty,  p.  101. 

God-like  Telein  sehmi.  amongst  (hem  sat, 

Grim’d  much  in  mini! ; nud  in  his  heart  liegat 
AU  frpresrntment  of  hi*  absent  sire ; 

Him  (come  fr.ro  far-off  pints)  his  spirits  would  fire 
With  those  proud  wooers*  sight. 

Chapman.  Hunter.  Odyn.y,  book  i.  p.  5. 

I cannot  dbcern  by  any  help  from  reading,  or  learned  mm, 
(who  have  been  to  roc  the  best  and  l-riefest  indexes  of  banks)  that 
any  nation  hath  in  rrprrtenimenl  of  great  actions  (either  by 
heruicka  or  dramaticks)  digested  story  into  so  pleasant  and  untrue* 
tivii  a method  as  the  English  by  thou  drama. 

Ha  vr  it  ant.  Preface  to  Gondsbert, 

Formerly  he  was  received  and  adored  under  the  one  common 
character  of  God,  Lord,  and  Jehovah  j nut  merely  as  representative 
of  God  the  father,  or  as  invested  with  his  authority,  but  as  strictly 
and  truly  God.  consubsUnful  wi*h  God  tho  father. 

Haler /and,  Horkt,  vol.  up.  32.  A Defence  of  tome  firmer. 

Query  2. 

He  acts  also  contrary  to  his  trust,  when  ho  either  employs  the 
farce,  treasure,  and  offices  of  the  society,  to  corrupt  the  s <prr tenta- 
tive t,  and  gam  them  to  his  purposes ; or  openly  pw-HigSgsa  tbs 
•lectors,  and  prescribes  to  their  choice,  *uch  whom  he  has  by 
•ollicitatiunv,  threats.  promises,  or  otherwise  won  to  his  designs; 
and  employs  them  to  bring  in  such  who  have  promised  before- 
hand allot  to  vote,  and  what  to  enact. 

!s>rle.  Dorks,  vol.  ii.  p.  2*20.  Of  Civil  Government, 

As  CbrUt  did  merit  the  remission  of  our  sins,  and  (he  acceptance 
of  our  persons  by  hi«  pa-sions;  so  God  did  consign  them  to  us  id 
hi*  renmvetion ; it  living  that  formal  act  of  grace,  whereby,  hav- 
ing sustained  the  brunt  of  Gml**  displeasure,  he  whm  solemnly  re-in- 
stated in  favour,  arid  we  representatively,  or  virtually  in  him. 

Harrow.  Harks,  vol.  ii.  p.  425.  Sermon  30. 

In  your  baptismal  immersion  you  were  representatively  buried 
with  him.  that  so  as  Christ  wo*  raided  from  the  dead,  so  you,  in 
conformity  then -to.  might  live  anew  regenerate  life. 

Sc 'it.  Christian  Life,  part  ii.  ch.  vii.  p.  43. 


In  so  large  a state  ns  nurs  it  is  therefore  very  wisely  contrived, 
that  tho  pcuple  should  do  that  by  their  representatives  which  it  ib 
impracticable  to  perfunn  in  person ; representatives  chosen  by  a 
Hum  Ur  uf  minute  and  separate  district*,  wherein  all  tim  voters  are, 
or  easily  may  be.  dUtiuguishod. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  book  L ch.  ii.  p.  159. 

REPRE'SS,  r.  ^ Fr.  reprimer;  It.  rrprimere; 

Repression,  >Sp.  rrprimir;  Lat.  rrprimrre , rr- 

Reprf/ssive.  J press -nm,  (re,  and  prem-ere.)  See 
Compress,  Depress.  &c. 

To  press  hack ; to  push  or  force  back,  to  restrain ; 
to  hold  or  keep  down,  to  subdue. 


And  reed  Mar*,  was  that  time  of  the  yere 
So  fehle,  I hoi  hi*  mallei-  is  him  raft. 

Hr  prated  hath  IJeuu*  his  cruel  I craft. 

Chaucer.  The  Leyrnd  of  Hypermestre  ' 
And  some  ro  full  of  fury  is.  and  iic*(4te. 

That  It  sUimouuUth  111*  reprtmon. 

Id.  Trvi/us  mud  Crete,  Je,  liook  ui. 
For  he  whiche  title  alioue  the  inooue. 

And  all  thynge  mate  spnie  and  bpwde, 

In  euery  cos,  and  cuery  netJe, 

His  guod  kvngeso  well  a»ldr*«*Hh, 

That  all  his  Co  men  he  repretseth. 

Ga ner.  Conf.  Am.  book  vii.  p,  236. 
The  madne*  uf  live  Wekhrracn  and  Seulfcs  (whose  often  incur- 
sion* and  robberies  he  well  had  in  his  father's  dates  experimented 
and  mvaied  , lie  ktuiiied  to  aasmigv  nud  repretse. 

Halt.  Henry  F.  tul.  34  The  frit  IVrf. 
Do  Mich  things  fur  the  advancement  of  justice,  and  for  the  repres- 
sion and  punishment  of  mulef.ictur*,  os  by  the  advice  uf  sm-hof  the 
said  council  os  then  shall  be  prvwent  with  him  lw  shall  think  meet. 

Burn-t.  Records,  voL  st.  part  ii.  p.  307. 
But  if  thou  may  with  rrabon  yet  repress e 
'Hie  growing  will,  oro  it  stivngth  have  gott, 

And  thi*e  abandon'd  wholy  do  ponem* ; 

Against  if  strongly  strive. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtreene.  book  iiL  can.  3. 
And  no  doubt,  overgrow  they  would  snd  cover  the  whole  fsce  of 
the  earth,  were  they  not  repr-sud  and  withstood  by  good  hushnmlrir. 

Holland.  P/ime,  bun  it  xv si.  ch.  xiii. 
Believe  a friend,  with  thrice  your  years  increas’d. 

And  let  these  youthful  pu-umi*  l«  repress'd. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  i. 
Ye  blind  offirioos  minister*  of  folly. 

Could  not  her  charms  repress  y our  zeal  for  murder  ? 

Juhmm ».  Irene,  act  iv.  sc.  10. 

Mental  distn: «*  equally  repressive  of  the  levity  of  the  mind  anrl 
the  wandering*  of  she  imagination  to  pleasurable  objects,  is  not 
attended  with  that  disturbance  and  distraction  of  the  thoughts 
which  are  ajit  to  produced  by  the  pain  and  debility  uf  sickne-**. 

Horsley.  .Srrwo*  37.  vol.  ui.  p.  1 45. 

REPRIEVE,  tr.*|  Fr.  rr.pt is,  from  the  verb  re- 
Reprik've,  M.  >prcndre , to  take  back.  See  Re- 
Re  Pitifc'v a l.  J preh end,  and  the  QuoUtlion  below 

from  Blackstone. 

Therefore  1 humbly  crave  your  majestic 
It  to  replevie.  and  my  sonne  repine, •. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneme,  liook  iv.  can.  1 2* 
But  alas!  now  he  is  old. 

Bit  with  hunger,  nmt  with  cold, 

What  i*  left  him  r 
Or  to  succour,  or  relieve  him, 

Or  from  wants  oft  to  reprewe  him. 

Hrusene.  The  Shephenrif  s Pipe , eel.  3. 
Lies  there  no  way,  my  bird,  them  to  relieve. 

And  for  their  ransoms  two  such  to  retain  ? 

Quoth  Suffolk,  Come,  we’ll  hazard  thvir  reprieve, 

And  share  our  fortunes. 

Drayton.  The  Rattle  of  Agincomrt. 

His  [the  ssiilor’s)  sleeps  arc  but  reprievah  of  his  dangers  ; and 
when  ho  wakes,  *tia  the  next  stage  to  dying. 

tire.- bury.  Chared.  G.  7. 

Even  a short  repentance,  when  sincere,  gains  time,  by  a reprieve 
from  punishment.  Stdtinyfiret.  Sr  man  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 

A reprieve , from  reprendre,  to  take  hack,  is  tho  withdrawing  of 
a sentence  for  an  interval  of  time,  whereby  the  execution  u sus- 
pended. Blackstone,  Commentaries,  book  iv.  ch.  XXXi. 

The  FJciuiriian  Biysteriea  got  a reprieve  tilt  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosias the  elder,  whin  they  were  finally  abolished. 

War  burton.  Ike  Lhvvte  Ijeyntmn,  book  ii.  see  4. 

RETRIMAND,  n.\  Fr.  rrprimande,  from  rrpri- 
Reprimand,  r.  J mer;  Lat.  rc-primere , to  re- 
press, q.  v. 

A repression  or  restraint,  a reprehension,  rebuke, 
reproof. 
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REPRI-  Lord  Burgh  ley  rr/iriasawt/rrf  the  warm  proceeding  of  the  Wads 
WAND.  iigaintt  him,  and  told  them  that  **as  good  and  as  ancirut  were  of 
— another  judgment,'*  and  that  “they  ought  punish  him.  but  it  would 
REPRISE,  he  for  well-doing." 

> Hoterfamd.  Harts,  to],  ii.  p.  2S0.  A nan  Subscription.  Supplement. 

Ami  every  now  and  then  he  [Sir  Roger]  impure*  how  such  an 
one’s  wife  or  mother,  or  son,  or  fadwr  do,  whom  he  don  not  see  at 
church  ; which  is  understood  as  a secret  reprimand  to  the  person 
that  is  absent.  Spectator,  No.  112. 

TV  being  uni  only  tied,  but  knit  to  her  people  was  her  aim ; and 
she  [Quern  Elisabeth]  pursued  thi*  great  point  of  view  on  all 
occation* ; the  least,  a*  well  a«  the  greatest ; and  even  on  those 
wherr  she  thought  it  necessary  to  refuse  nr  to  reprimand. 
Eahngbroke.  H'.rkt,  vol.  ii.  p.  258.  Remarks  oa  the  History  of 
England. 

REPRTNT,  r.")  Rr,  and  print,  q.  r.,  Lat.  pre- 
Repri'ht.  n.  J mere,  to  press. 

To  print  again,  sc.,  letters  or  characters;  to  mark  or 
infix  again  ; to  re-impress. 

Doctor  Remolds,  in  his  preface  to  hi*  six  Theses,  and  in  his 
overthrow  of  stage-playes  ihowwout.  Printed  1599,  and  now 
reprinted  1629.  Prynne.  Hi  stria- Mattur.  part  i.  p.  358. 

My  design  ia  r r printing  it  w.  to  lei  the  reader  see  what  the  corn* 
ment  ia  which  1 so  lreqtu-ntlv  refer  to. 

ft  atrriand,  If  arks,  vui.ivp.3I4.  The  .It  kotow  an  Creed.  Appendix. 

The  whole  business  of  our  redemption  is,  in  short,  only  to  rub 
over  the  defaced  copy  of  the  creation,  lo  reprint  God’s  imago  u|on 
the  soul,  and  (as  it  were)  to  set  f irth  nature  in  a secuuu  an<l  a 
fairer  edition.  South.  Sermons,  voL  i.  p.  79. 

REPIU'SE,  v."\  Fr.  reprt *,  from  rrprendre , to 
Rkpri  sb,  Make  hack,  (see  ants.  Reprieve, 
Reprisal.  J Prise,  Comprise,  &c.)  reprimand. 
To  take  back  again  or  in  return;  to  seize  in  return; 
to  retake,  to  resume,  to  restore,  to  receive,  to  repay. 

And  eke  also 

Pride  is  the  cause  of  all  wo. 

That  all  the  world*  m*  maio  sullise 
To  stanch*  of  pnds  the  repnte. 

Gower. 

But  humbles**  is  all  other  wise. 

Which*  most  is  worth,  and  no  reprite 
ll  taketh  agein,  but  soft*  and  fairs 
If  ony  thing  *tanl  in  coninunr, 

With  humble  specie  it  is  rrdrt-sscd. 

For  kuie  is  ester  of  some  repute 
To  hym  that  woll  his  lou*  hold*. 

But  they  wen;  reprged  and  sent  vnto  the  Tower  <if  London,  where 
they  rtimayued  long  after,  but  at  th*  last  were  deliuemd. 

Graf  tun.  Edward  /.  The  tkuteentk  Vert. 

— Wherefore  lie  now  Iwgimne 

To  challenge  her  anew,  as  his  own*  priic, 

Wham  formerly  he  had  in  batted  wuuor, 

And  proffer  mail*  by  fora*  her  to  reprise. 

Sprit  ter.  Faerie  Qnernt,  Ixsok  iv.  can.  4, 

Aa  now  ye  might  reprite  the  nr  roes  Sarpcdou  forfeited. 

By  forfeit  of  your  rights  to  him ; wuuld  you  bul  had  your  hands, 
And  force  Patroclu*  In  your  Troy  ? 

Chapman.  Hamer,  /had,  book  viL  p 240, 
Your  core  about  your  bank*  infer*  a tear 
Of  threatening  Hood*  and  inundations  near  ; 

If  so,  a just  reprite  would  only  lw 
Of  what  the  land  usurp’d  upon  the  sea. 

Drgden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 


Conf,  elm.  book  L 


U.  Ib. 


Id.  Ib.  book  r. 


In  this  case  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  I words  used  as  syno-  REPRISE, 
nimous ; and  signifying,  the  latter  a taking  in  return,  the  former  _ 
the  passing  the  frontiers  in  order  to  such  taking)  may  lie  obtained,  Rg. 
in  order  to  seise  th*  bodies  or  good-,  of  the  subject*  tit  the  offending  PROAC1I 
state,  until  MtiWacUon  l>*  mode,  wherever  they  happen  to  be  found.  . 

Blackstune.  Commentaries,  hook  i.  ch.  vii.  v 

REPRIVATE,  seems  used  antilliclically  to  Re- 
public. 

Mic.  The  world  is  full  of  vanity ; and  fond  fools 

Promise  themselves  a name  from  building  churches, 

Or  any  thing  that  tends  (o  th*  republic; 

T»*  the  reprivate  that  I study  for. 

Randolph.  The  Mate's  Looking  Glass,  act  iu.  sc.  1. 

REPROA'CH,  t>.  Fr.  tiprocher;  It,  rimprocoi- 
RlprdVch.  «.  are;  Sp . rrprochar.  Skinner 

Kkrkoa''  HAiii.e,  thinks  from  re,  and  proche , 

Rci'roa'chful,  propc,  near;  in  proximo,  (t.e.) 

Reproachfully,  romum*  inert  parr , or,  us  we 
Reproa  ch pulnexk.  j say,  to  put  it  home.  Cawnetive 
from  rtciprorare.  May  it  not  be  from  A.  S.  price-art , 
punt;erc , xttmvltirr? 

To  charge  with  any  thing  disgraceful,  discreditable, 
shameful,  or  dishonourable  ; to  revile,  to  upbraid. 

Ka  my  declared  foo  wrought  me  all  this  rej/roehe. 

Surrey.  Psalm  55. 

And  1 among  the  rest,  which  wrote  this  weary  song. 

Must  nedes  alledge  in  my  defetix  e,  that  thou  bast  dono  me  wrong. 

For  if  in  »uu|Je  vena;  1 chaunc’d  to  touch  thy  name, 

And  Uiucht  th*  same  without  reproeh,  was  1 therefore  to  blame  ? 

Gu  league.  The  Fruit e of  F»es, 

And  more  oner  (which*  is  moch  to  be  meru.iv led  at)  he  also 
prohybyted  that  auy  t hinge  shutd  bo  red  or  siwken,  reprockralde 
or  blasphemous  to  God. 

Sir  Thomas  E/got.  The  Govtrnottr,  book  iii.  p.  160. 

What  hat  ho  the  people  an  mutche  oflendwt  you.  that  you  should 
either  so  scocnefuily  urn  so  repnehefitl/y  report*  of  them  ? 

Jewell.  The  Defence  of  the  Apoiogir,  part  l.  p.  32. 

Oliver*  fr*e  those  venemous  Germain*  rimes  to  th*  vybradingof 
our  nation,  and  from  h*nce  bomw  their  scoff**,  and  reprochfutt 
taunts  to  the  debasing  of  vs  Iselunders.) 

Half  ay  t.  logo  get,  $pr.  vul.  i.  p.  585.  The  True  State  of  Island. 

And  this  ma unes  humunitoe  and  curteoua  behaiieour  wherewith 
)c  ought  to  hsue  been  prouoknl  vnto  lielter  waie*,  ye  turne  into  aa  • 
occaaion  of  slauudreous  rrprvchrfu In  esse. 

VdaU,  Luke,  ch.  vii.  fol.  293. 

Consenting  to  the  *afe-gi;nrd  of  your  honour, 

I thought  your  marriage  lit : *U*  unpotaiion. 

For  that  h*  knew  you.  might  reproach  your  life, 

And  choake  your  goo«l  to  corn* 

Skakspenre.  Measure  for  Measure,  fol.  S3. 

And,  cwr  us  she  went,  her  toung  did  walke 
In  fuirle  rrproch  ami  terairs  of  vile  drspight. 

Provoking  him,  by  her  outrageous  talk*, 

To  heape  more  vengeance  on  that  wretched  wight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  (Juerne,  book  u.  can.  5. 

Full  of  disdainefull  wtuth,  he  fierce  uprose 
For  to  revenge  that  fowl*  repn^hefull  shame, 

Ar.d  snatching  hia  bright  sword  b«^an  to  cIimo 
With  her  on  foot,  and  stomly  foiwurd  ram*. 

Id.  ii.  book  iii.  can  1* 

But  most  of  them  were  tongues  of  mortall  men, 

Which  spake  reprochfuilg , not  caring  where  nor  when. 

Id.  Ib.  book  vi.  can.  12. 


Thw  gentleman  being  very' desirous,  as  it  seems,  tumakerrpnWs 
upon  me,  undertakes  to  furnish  out  a whole  section  of  gross  misre- 
preseatatiou  inrdc  by  me  in  my  quotations. 

H'aterlami.  Harks,  vol.  iv.  ch.  iv.  p.  83.  A Farther  Fmdicatum  of 
Christ's  Divinity, 

— — — She  that  asks 

Her  dear  five  hundred  friend*,  contemns  them  all, 

And  hates  their  coming.  They  (what  can  they  lets  f) 
Make  just  reprttoh ; and  with  cringe  ami  shrug, 

And  low  obsequious,  hide  their  hate  of  her. 

Camper,  The  Task,  book  ii. 


The  noxious  plant,  and  savage  animal, 

Which  you  the  earth’s  repr.ch  and  blemish  call. 

H lack  more.  Creation,  look  iii. 
Forbear,  y « Chiefs  ! reproachful  to  contend  ; 

Much  would  you  blame,  should  others  thus  offend : 

And  lo ! th’  approaching  sterds  your  contest  cud. 

Pope.  Homer.  I/tad,  book  sxiii. 
By  tli*  Son  of  Min,  we  arc  to  understand  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  and  to  speak  a word  against  him,  will  be  to  talk  slightly 
and  reproachfully  of  him. 

Sharp,  Harks,  vot.  Hi.  p.  199.  Scrwon  11. 
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Tbe  monarch,  sensible  of  she  importance  of  this  fortress,  (Mnifin.) 
l’ROACH  11  the  danger  to  which  it  wa«  exposed.  commuted  the  defence 
' * of  it  to  the  Chevalier  liayatd.  distinguished  among  hi*  contein- 

ucu»n  iwraries  by  tlie  appellation  of  the  Knight  without  fv.it.  and  with- 
niiny  out  reproach.  HAiertio n.  Chat  In  V.  book  ii. 

REPROn.VTE,*'  - - " 

Rf/probatk,  adj. 

Ke'I'ROUHTE,  w. 

Reprobation, 

RePROBa'tIONER, 

Re'probatsr.  d 

reprehend,  to  condemn. 

Declare  them  first*  of  al  to  the  worlds ,0  be  the  rrprvb* fir  veaelica 
of  dyihououie,  which  of  wylfullMMecoatomnetb  my  etrruall  very  tie. 
Halt.  Image.  part  ii.  p.  107, 

Tlie  carnal  multitude,  the  wise  m*  of  this  world,  the  very  repro- 
bate! fro  God,  all  diyc  without  the  true  faith,  drankr  vp  this  tilibjr 
water.  LL  lb.  p.  43. 

I wy'd  nut  seke  to  call  the  buck,  no  more  than  the  Holy  Ghost  dull 
in  that  place,  for  \*  labours  were  all  in  vayne,  thu  twinge  a venell 
Of  re/n-'ibiKi'tt.  td.  ApoU’fftt,  fill.  14,  V rtf  act. 

Nut  like  our  son*  of  real,  who,  to  reform 
Their  hearers,  fiercely  at  the  pul  jut  sionn, 

Anil  heat  the  cushum  into  worse  rotate, 

Thau  if  they  did  conclude  it  reprobate. 

Eiegy  upon  the  Autkvr. 

How  unlikely  it  it  that  Justin  should  own  such  reprobate!  as 
those  Kbisinitvs  were  for  fellow  Christian*  I 

H’aler/and.  llvrltt,  Tol.  V.  ch.  vi.  J\  304.  Dot  friar  of  the  Trinity. 

To  say  nothing  of  Ilarsmt’*  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Genas,  in  J5K4, 
and  or  Hooker’s  ut  (lie  Temple,  in  the  year  l&tJfr,  both  contemning 
absolute  reprobation. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  377.  Supplement  lo  the  Can  of  Arina  Softer  iption. 

John,  Duke  of  Argyle,  Ihe  patriotic  repr>J>atrr  of  French  modes. 

A kbta.  CtmUHua/ivn  of  Grainger,  voL  iii.  p.  490. 

I never  knew  any  of  the  Ge.ieva  or  Scotch  model  (which  sort  of 
sanctified  rrprvbnfi“**rt  we  ubouud  with)  either  use  or  like  this  way 
of  preaching  in  my  life ; but  generally  whip*  and  scorpions,  wrath 
ami  vengeance,  fire  and  brimstone,  made  both  top  and  bottom, 
fruut  and  rear,  first  and  last,  of  all  their  discourses. 

South.  Sermon , voL  iii.  p.  431. 
And  doth  H«  reprobate,  and  will  he  damn 
The  use  of  his  own  bounty  ? 

Camper.  Tbe  Tub,  book  v. 

They  divide  this  central  mansion  of  the  dead  into  Iwo  distinct 
regions,  for  the  separate  Judging  uf  the  soul*  uf  the  righteous  and 
tbe  reprobate.  Hanley.  Sermon  20.  vol.  li.  p.  1 j8. 

REPRODU'CE,  r.T  Fr,  reproduire  ; It.  repro- 

Reproducer,  Vrfurrc ; Lat.  rr,  and  produ - 

Reproduction.  j cere,  to  lead,  draw,  or  bring’ 
forth. 

To  produce,  or  bring,  or  bear  forth  again  ; to  yield 
again. 

Food  that  his  inborn  courage  might  control, 

Extinguish  all  Ihe  father  in  his  tout, 

And  for  his  Esrian  race,  and  Saxon  strain, 

M ght  reproduce  sumo  second  Richard's  reign. 

Dry  ten.  Britannia  Rrdiviva. 

These  mighty  concussions  or  Nature,  especially  that  uf  tlie  uni- 
versal conflagration,  puls  an  end  to  all  tlie  race  uf  mankind  and  all 
living  bodies,  though  in  the  redintegration  of  the  world  utter  these 
destruction*  there  is  also  a re-producliam  of  mankind,  hut  nut  by 
the  urdinury  met  best  of  propagation  as  now. 

Hate.  Origination  of  Mankind,  ch-  ix.  see-  2.  p.  217, 

The  experiment  recorded  by  our  author  about  the  reproduction  of 
Balt-petre,  is  the  best  and  succcwfulhat  1 hare  ever  l«oen  able  to 
wake  upon  bodies,  that  require  a strong  heat  to  dissipate  them. 

Boy'e.  ITorkt,  vol.  id.  p-  61.  Experimental  Attempt*. 

flow  a jatrson  once  annihilate*!  could  lx?  reproduced,  so  as  to  bo 
the  same  person  which  had  formerly  exigent,  when  no  principle  of 
sameness,  nothing  necessarily  permanent,  was  supposed  to  enter 
the  original  composition,  was  but  ill  explained. 

Hartley.  Sermon  34.  VoL  iii.  p.  67* 


&ee  to  it  eprove,  i njra  : 
Lat.  reprobarf , 

To  prove  again*!,  lo  give, 
or  bear  testimony,  or  witness, 
pass  sentence,  against ; to  dis- 
own. to  reject,  to  tibunilon  ; lo 


You  understand,  to  he  Mire,  that  I speak  of  ChnrhaTownsbend,  RKPRO- 
officially  the  r*-pr»*iurrr  of  this  fa’al  sciicme.  DL'CE. 

Burk  r.  Hut  At,  vol.  ii.  p.  422.  On  American  Taxation.  — 

Death  was  represented  as  an  utter  extinction  of  the  whole  man  j 
and  tlie  rTangeiical  doctrine  of  a resurrection  of  the  Uidy  in  an  im-  FHUv  E. 
proved  state,  to  receive  again  its  immortal  inhabitant,  wg«  heightened 
iuto  the  mystery  of  a reproduction  of  the  annihilated  person. 

Hartley.  Sermon  34.  vol.  iii.  p,  07. 

And  though  it  increase*  the  consumption  of  the  society,  it  pro- 
vides a permanent  fund  for  support, ug  that  consumption ; the 
people  who  consume  re-producing,  wiih  a profit,  the  whole  value  of 
their  annual  consumption. 

South.  H euftA  of  Sationt,  vol*  ii.  look  ii.  ch.  V.  p.  1 29. 

The  labourers  and  labouring  cattle,  therefore,  err  ployed  in  agri- 
culture, iic»t  only  occasion,  like  the  workmen  in  manufacturm,  the 
reprodutlion  of  a value  eijual  to  their  own  consum|itiun,  or  to  the 
capital  which  employ*  them,  together  with  its  owner's  profit*,  but 
of  a tuuch  greater  value  id.  Jb.  book  ii.  ch-  n.  p.  29. 

REPROMISSION,  (from  rr,  and  protnilUre , to 
promite,  q.  v ) By  this  word  Wiclif  renders  the  Lat. 
rep  romiesio  ties,  (Gr.  era^ycX/at,)  tbe  Modern  Verxion, 
the  promitrt. 

Hut  he  wlios  generarioun  is  not  notimbrid  in  hem  took  tithis  of 
Abruhatn,  and  lu?  hlevude  thi*  Aliraham  which  liaddc  rrpro- 
mywvunt.  ftfc/if.  Ebremt,  dt,  vii.  p.  110, 


RE  PROW  E,  r.  Anciently  also  written  repre re, 
Repro'yk,  n.  rrprtef.  Fr.  reprouver  ; It.  tipro- 
Repro'vable,  twre;  Sp.  reprorar  ; Lat . re-pro- 
IIkpro'val,  bare,  (rr,  and  probarc,  A.S.  prof- 

Ripro'veh,  ian,  see  to  Prove.)  lo  reprobate , 

RcrnnoV.  q.  v.  Tbe  Gr.  aroSouipafair  ia, 

by  the  Vulgate,  rendered  rrprobare;  and  this  by  Wiclif, 
rrjirove ; in  Modern  Version,  reject . To  reprove 

senna  to  mean,  to  reject , as  not  standing  proof  or 
trial ; and,  then,  generally, 

To  reject  or  disallow ; to  condemn,  lo  blame,  lo  re- 
prehend. to  reprimand  ; (lo  improve,  q.  v.;)  and  it  is  also 
used  os  equivalent  to — to  disprove. 

Al  rcson  reprove},  such  imparfit  puple 
And  batt  £cm  unstedefsst. 

Tiers  Plouhmau . Titian,  p.  5?, 

But  h«  hiheelde  hem : and  scida,  what  thanne  i*  this  that  ia 
wrytun,  the  stoon  which  men  hildinge  repreuden  this  is  maad  into 
the  heed  of  the  corner  ? Ific/if.  Luke,  ch.  xx. 

Thei  knowlcchrn  that  thei  kaowen  God,  hut  hi  dedis  Ihci  denyen 
whan  ue  thei  ben  abominable  and  unbiluctiul  and  repre  noble  to  al 
good  werk.  id.  Ei/rmnn,  ch.  i- 

Thanne  Jhe*u*  bigan  fo  scye  rrpreef  to  citees  In  whiche  ful 
many  virtues  of  him  weren  dan  : for  thei  diden  not  peuaunac. 

M.  Matthew,  ch.  xi. 


Foe  so  the  Lord  dide  lo  roc  in  the  dayrs  in  whiche  he  bilield  to 
take  awty  my  reprof  among  men.  id.  Luke,  di.  i. 

1 Alas  my  name 

Shall  aye  be  more  henceforth  in  shame, 

And  1 dishonoured  and  repreued. 

And  neucr  mom  shall  be  bclerucd. 

Chaucer.  Dream. 


Why  speke  ye  thus  ? but  men  hen  ever  untrcnc, 

And  woman  han  reprtfe  of  you  aye  iiewe. 

Ye  con  non  other  duliance,  1 levc. 

But  speke  to  us  as  of  umrud  and  reprere. 

id.  The  Mar  chan  tet  Tale,  T.  1078, 
Suffer  nothing  that  may  he  reprouable 
To  thine  estate,  done  in  thy  region. 

liL  Certain  lialUxdrt,  p,  401, 
For  Juno  with  hir  worries  hate, 

This  maiden,  whiche  Eccho  was  hote, 

Bepnurth,  and  saith  in  this  wise. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  V. 

Anone  tofore  his  owne  face 
Thei  haue  him  vtterly  refused, 

And  with  full  gTvat  reprove  accused. 

14.  Ri.  book  til* 
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RB-  VbIo  this  manifest  and  false  rcproufe , (because  it  foucheth  hym, 
PROVE.  and  not  his  disciples,)  Je-uA  aunswerwl  reray  ientiity:  so  that"  he 
— neyther  reproved  the  ordiuaunce  of  John,  neither  pbynty  conticned 
REPTILE,  the  fastinges  of  other  me. 

» , — » Udall.  Mutth-w,  ch.  ix.  fol.  40. 

And  for  suche  cau«*s  and  wordrs  rrproualte  of  the  Spany&rdes, 
T*  Portyng.iles  toke  this  mayster  Dcnycc,  bastaide  bruder  to  kynge 
Fer  ant,  and  made  hym  kynge. 

Lord  Brrnen.  Froussut.  Cronycte,  vol.  H.ch.  xlii,  p.  133. 

ftynecia,  ti*  whom  the  fearful  agonies  she  still  lived  in  made  any 
■mall  reproval  sweet,  did  quickly  find  her  words  filling  to  a better 
Way  of  comfort.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  vol.  ti.  book  iii.  p.  657. 

I may,  sometimes,  re  printer  a*  denies  reproue, 

And  sing  a verse,  to  nuke  them  see  them  wines. 

Gascoigne.  The  Ste tie  Glut. 

Not  suffering  the  least  winckling  sleep  to  start 
Into  her  eye.  which  th’  heart  mote  have  relieved ; 

Bui  if  the  least  appeared,  her  eye*  she  strright  reprieved. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  book  v,  can.  8. 

That  sure  I weenc  the  hardest  hart  of  stone 
Would  hardly  find*  to  aggravate  her  grief* : 

For  misery  craves  rather  mercy  then  reprie/e. 

U.  lb.  book  iii.  can.  8. 

Boa.  Sir,  believe  me,  upon  my  relation,  for  what  I tell  you  the 
world  shall  not  reprove. 

Hen  Junto*.  Every  Man  in  hit  Humour,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

My  lord  of  Suffolk**,  Buckingham,  and  Yorke, 

Reprove  my  allegation  if  you  can. 

Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual. 

Shahipeare.  Henry  VI.  Second  Part,  p.  130. 

These  are  such  things  which  if  men  will  stand  to  defend,  pntaiUy 
a modest  reprover  mxy  be  more  ashamed  than  an  impudent  offender. 

Taylor.  Sermon  1.  part  iii,  p.  9.  Righteousness  Evangelical. 
Reprove  of  words  the  too-afforted  sound. 

Ur  pint.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 

If  indeed  men  had  no  pa«Bions,  or  had  so  mortified  their  passions, 
that  they  were  rarely  earnest  or  tcalous  about  any  thing  ; their  un- 
conccrnedness  for  religion,  and  the  things  of  "(Jod,  might  be  the 
less  reproveaUe.  Sharp.  Works,  vol.  L p.  252.  Sermon  |0. 
Who  give*  his  tongue  a loose  so  bold  and  rain. 

Censures  my  eunduct,  and  reproves  my  reign  ; 

Lifts  up  his  thought  against  me  from  the  dust. 

And  tells  the  world's  Creator  what  is  just. 

Young.  A Paraphrase  on  Job. 

In  the  numerous  tribe  of  polite  vices,  there  are  *till  some  higher 
in  the  fashion  than  other*,  and  therefore  capable  of  a livelier  de- 
fence, and  deserving  of  a stronger  ridicule  on  the  reprover. 

Harbor /i  n.  Works,  vol,  X.  p.  82.  Sermon  22. 
REPRUNE,  to  prune  again,  lit.  ami  met. 

In  mid-way  flight  imagination  tires; 

Vet  soou  rr-prunes  her  wing  to  soar  anew. 

Young.  The  Complaint.  Sight  0. 

RF/PTILE,  flrf/’j  Fr.  reptile;  It.  ref  tile;  Sp. 
Reptile,  n.  . >rcptiluu ; I^at.  rqAili*.  that  can  or 
Re'pent,  adj.  J may  creep ; and  repent,  Eat.  re- 
pent,  present  participle  of  repere , to  creep. 

Creeping,  moving  slowly  or  sluggishly. 

Replite  is  also  used  inel.  for  one  having,  or  being  dis- 
tinguished by,  the  qualities  of  a creeping,  crawling 
animal ; and  (hat  should  be  treated  as  such. 

He  [Burnett,  T.]  ha*  a great  genius,  and  bravely  enlarges  the 
empire  of  our  narrow  B|K>culutKiiit,  and  reprnt  spirits,  whose  contem- 
plations extend  no  further  thin  their  sense. 

Pepyi.  Memoirs.  Evelyn  to  Mr.  Pepys,  June  8,  16S4. 
Wak’d  by  his  warmer  ray,  the  reptile  young 
Come  wing'd  abroad ; by  the  light  air  upborn, 

Lighter,  and  full  of  soul  Thomson,  Summer. 

It  would  be  the  highest  folly  and  nrroganc*  in  the  reptile  Man 
to  imagine  that  he,  by  any  of  his  endeavour*,  could  add  to  the  glory 
of  God,  with  whom  csssiutdly  dwells  all  jmwer  and  perfection  for 
evermore. 

Wurburton.  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  1 46.  Sermon  7. 


An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail,  RFPT1 LK. 

That  crawls  at  ev'ning  m the  public  path  j — 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forwam'd.  REPU- 

Will  tread  aside  and  let  the  reptile  live.  DIATE. 

Cowpcr  The  Task,  book  vi. 

RE  PI/  RUCK,  w.'j  Fr.  repubtique;  It.  repu - 

Republican,  adj.  I Mica ; Sp.  rtpublica  ; Lat, 

Republican,  n.  I rcs-publica,  the  public  state  or 

Republicanism.  j condition  ; the  public  weal ; 
the  common-wealth. 

The  common  or  public  wealth,  or  good  ; also  applied 
to  a form  of  government,  in  which  the  commonalty  ex- 
ercise the  legislative  and  executive  power,  either  imme- 
diately or  by  officers  by  them  chosen  and  appointed  ; to 
the  People  or  Stale  who  live  under  such  a form  of  go- 
vernment 

Thu*  having  both  such  courage  and  such  might, 

As  to  so  great  a bus'neos  did  belong. 

Neither  yet  think  by  thrir  unnatural  fight 
What  the  republic  suffer'd  thvm  among. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  book  i« 

The  town  and  re  pub. 'irk  of  St.  Marino  stands  on  the  top  of  a very 
high  anil  craggy  mountain.  Addison.  Italy,  p.  8l. 

Such  a chimerical  hnppinen  is  not  peculiar  to  republicans,  for  we 
find  the  subjects  of  the  most  absolute  prince  m Europe  are  as  proud 
of  their  monarch  a*  the  Lucquese  of  being  subject  to  none. 

Id.  lb.  p.  233. 

His  political  notions  were  those  of  an  acrimonious  and  surly  re- 
pubhcuH,  fox  which  it  is  not  known  that  he  gave  any  better  reason 
than  that  a popular  government  was  the  most  frugal;  for  the  trap- 
pings nf  a monarchy  would  set  up  an  ordinary  commonwealth. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Milton. 

Milton's  republicanism  was,  I am  afraid,  founded  in  an  envious 
hatred  of  greatness,  and  a sullen  desire  of  independence  ; in  petn* 
lance  impatient  of  control,  and  pride  disdainful  of  superiority. 

Id.  Ib. 

A republican  government  is  that  in  which  the*  body,  or  only  a 
part  of  the  people,  is  possessed  of  the  supreme  power. 

Mynte squint.  Spirit  of  Lavs,  book  ii,  cb.  i. 

REPU'BLISH,  v.~\  Re,  and  pubiith , q.v. 

Rcpu'blisher,  v To  publish  again  ; to  present 

Republica'tion.  j again  to,  lav  again  before,  the 
Public,  the  People. 

The  booke  is  extant  (published  by  warrant,  and  rc-puMshed  by 
command  thi*  present  year*)  of  the  proceedings  at  that  conference, 
which  will  averre  oil  that  I say  for  truth  aguimt  you  here. 

Mountague.  Appeals  to  Cmtni‘,  p.  31. 

W hat  now  hut  our  rational  rtpublisher  to  oppose  to  tbii  modest 
apology  for  ismaelism  ? 

Warburtun.  Works , vol.  viiL  book  iii.  ch.  iii.  p,  451.  The  Doctrine 
of  Grace. 

This  shews  the  extreme  folly  of  what  halh  boon  aswried  by 
certain  of  our  unwary  friends,  and  echoed  back  tout  by  the  enemies 
of  our  holy  faith,  that  the  gospel  itself  is  only  a republic  at  ion  of  the 
religion  of  nature. 

Id.  The  Divine  Legation,  book  ix.  ch.  iii. 

The  repuJjl, ration  of  a former  will  revoke*  one  of  a later  date,  and 
establishes  the  first  again. 

R/aekstone.  Commentaries,  hook  ii.  ch  xixii. 

REPU' DIATE,  p. ")  Fr.  repudier ; It. rrpvdirtre ; 

Repudiation.  Sp.  rrpudtar;  I .at.  rrpudiare: 

rvpudium,  a pmlore,  quit z Jit  ob  rem  pudendum,  or  quia 
rcnunciatio  non  Jit  tine  pudore.  See  Vosaius. 

To  put  awuy,  to  separate  from ; to  forsake,  to  reject, 

(especially  one  to  whom  we  ore  married  or  wedded.) 

See  the  Quotation  from  Montesquieu. 

# Kdmond  was  elder  brother  to  kynge  Edwardo  the  Erste,  and  for 
his  dvformit*!  repudiat  and  put  by  from  the  ermine  royall. 

Unit.  Henry  IV.  The  first  Ycre. 

By  wliiche  trratie  he  had  the  lady  demurred  into  hys  jwwsewion, 
and  after  her  (Vlioeraunce,  be  rrfusyng  and  repudtatynge  the  maxi 
age  or  y*  lady  Margaret,  daughter  to  the  fbisayd  kvng  of  Romanes. 

Id.  Henry  ML  The  third  Yere. 
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RRPU  For  this  Antiochu*  repudiated  his  own  wyfe  called  Laodtef*. 

MATE.  mother  to  Solruco  Callmico  and  to  Antincbt*  Himuc  aiul  uumd 
— llernicrti.  Which  mwyagw  sod  rrpudiacwn  or  diuorce  from  hit 

IIEPLGX.  finte  wyfe  was  the  occasion  of  groan*  mischief  and  munher. 

11  * Jvye.  vf  Daniel,  ch.  xi.  p.  185, 

With  this  my  sword  I will  maintain,  that  they  nre  must  wicked 
traitors  to  tlwir  countrey,  who  out  of  a simulation  of  a fond  religion, 
or  shew  of  preposterous  caution,  shall  ^ifc  contrary  advice.  neither 
shall  resolve  that  servitude  is  to  he  repudiated  with  greater  cane  by 
us,  then  domination  is  effect* d by  them. 

Prynne,  Treachery  and  thd.yalty,  part  ir.  p.  62. 

His  separation  from  Trrewtia.  whom  h«  repudiated  not  long  after* 
ward,  was  |»-ih**>r  an  affliction  to  him  at  this  time. 

Ihdiafnde.  /for  4#,  vol,  i.  p Iu.J.  Itejtectnxu  upon  Knit. 

The  crime  imbed  which  justifies  divorcr  is  too  frequent ; hut  the 
hus-'juid  is  not  at  liberty,  a*  in  ancient  time*,  to  rrpudmtt  the  wife 
of  his  youth  fir  any  lighter  cause  than  an  offence  on  her  part 
agaiuat  the  fundamental  piinoplc  of  the  isup-j.il  contract. 

//'  >“  v.  Srruun*  40  fuL  hi.  p 212. 

There  is  this  difference  between  a divorce  and  a repud iateon,  that 
a divorce  is  m ide  by  a mutual  convent,  occasioned  by  u mutual 
antipa'hy;  while  a repudiation  is  made  by  the  will,  and  for  the 
advantage  of  one  of  the  two  parJu-%,  independently  of  the  will  aud 
advantage  of  the  other. 

At'fn.'ei'fviru.  Spin I rf  fjuci,  Till.  i.  hook  XV.  ch.  XV.  p.  3"25. 

KKPr'GN,  r.  Fr.  repugn  tr ; It.  repugnart ; 

Repu'unable,  i Sp.  repugnar ; Lai.  npugnare, 
Repu’onant,  (re,  ami  pugnare,  t»  fight.) 

Rkpi/cnance,  y To  fight  against,  to  repel  or 

Repi/o  nancy*  j drive  back,  to  resist,  to  withstand, 

Repugnantly,  j to  place  or  set  against,  to  oppose ; 

UuPt/oNER.  J to  be  contrary  to,  to  contradict,  to 

be  contradictory  to,  uncomplying  with. 

For  if  this  eounsoil  either  werk  is  of  men  it  schal  be  uadou,  hut 
if  it  is  of  God  ght*  mu.ui  not  uudo  beat  lest  peraurnture  ghe  be 
foundun  to  r'pugne  God. 

Wictif.  Tie  Dedii  of  Apo»lu,  ch.  V. 

It  seemeth  (qnod  I)  to  repugn**  aim!  to  contiario  gnutlie,  that 
God  knoweth  liefome  all  thingex.  and  that  there  is  any  fredome  or 
libcrt'sc.  for  if  so  two  that  God  looketh  all  thinges  befurm*,  ue  God 
ue  tmue  not  been  decerned  in  ik»  nantr. 

Chaucer,  Boer  tut.  book  v,  /lr  Cvnudaliane, 

All  lawes  or  custiuiie,  or  els  constitution  hr  v*age,  or  wryting. 
COdtrnrii'U  law  of  kinde,  vtterly  ben  repug*nuut  ami  aducisury  to 
our  Godden  wil  of  heuen.  Id.  The  Tfiiam'ttt  of  Lotte,  book  lit. 

And  so  with  these  thing*  well  consiileml,  it  is  open  at  the  fulle, 
that  without  all  maner  repuynaunce,  (rod  bcforac  wote  al  manor 
things  been  doen  by  frewill.  Id.  16. 

Of  this  er.sainplc  let  al  cristen  kings  haiiig  siche  vicioryes  seke 
out  the  c.iusi**U  of  the  godly  lerned  trwe  prveher*  of  thewoxde  and 
aflir  tiurir  doctrine  and  counsel!*  order  their  comoo  policies  ami 
ch  inches  so  that  their  constituciim*  and  actis  rrpmgne  not  the  gns^wll 
of  Cry  ate.  Joye.  Expoticion  of  Dame/,  ch.  V.  p.  BU. 

Whevfore  it  semeth,  that  it,  wherein  the  ona delitetfc,  is  rrpugnat 
to  the  other’s  nature : and  wlvcre  i*  any  repugnaunce,  may  he  mine 
araitic,  sens  fri*nde*hvp  is  an  entier  consent  of  Wylies  ami  dcsirra. 

Sir  Thaw  at  Elyot . The  Gocernour,  book  ii.  p.  134. 

For  the  great  power  aud  omuipotvneie  of  God  exrludrlh  that  re- 
pugnattnr- , whiche  manne*  reason  would  deaine  of  Christos  depart* 
yng  Com  this  world?,  and  plucytig  his  buuijuutie  in  the  glurie  of  his 
father. 

Stephan,  flu  hop  of  Ifynehetter.  Expticacio  on  the  Sacrament  t, 
bo  k i.  p.  4. 

Item,  such  good*  as  were  left  to  be  distributed  in  godlie  vsev, 
after  the  arbitrement  of  executors,  by  the  whs  at  the  dens],  or  were 
uot  in  their  wils  deputed  to  anie  certeine  places  or  (nrsous  named. 
Dor  yet  were  bestowed  by  the  said  executors  to  tin:  fon>aid  un, 
they  khould  collect  to  the  v»e  and  rulmidie  afart-siiid  am)  gin*  c»  rti- 
ficat  to  tlm  see  aposlulike  of  the  quantise  thereof,  excommunicating 
all  repay  nr  r t awl  rrMlrrs  against  the  nun*. 

Fox.  Martyri,  ]i.  264.  The  Tope  falte  of  Peomite. 
She  xnswVd  him,  well  fits  this  high  desire 
Thy  noble  heart,  yet  cannot  I consent 
For  hcau'ii’s  decree,  tirnie,  stable  and  intir*. 

Thy  wish  repuynrt,  and  'gainst  thy  will  is  bent. 

Poire  fax,  God  fey  tf  Banfoj me,  hook  xv.  *t.  39. 


When  stubbornly  he  did  repuyne  the  troth,  REPUGN 

About  a certain*  question  in  the  law,  — 

Argu’d  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Yurke  and  him  : RE- 

With  other  vile  and  ignominious  t«arm<  s.  PULSE. 

Shuhspearc.  Henry  VI.  fuL  110. 

And  the  demonstration  pn-ving  it  so  exquisitely,  with  wunderfull 
reason  and  facility,  a«  it  is  lu-t  wgnnbie. 

Sir  Thomnt  Forth.  I ‘/n  torch.  Mur  cel  tot,  p,  262, 

1 Pi. AVER.  Hi*  anticke  sword 

Rett  bum*  to  hi*  armc,  lyes  wlicre  it  fal’a, 

Hepnymmt  to  command.’ 

Shahtfunrr.  Hamlet,  p»  263. 

There  ill  counmUots  have  most  unhafpily  eng.igt-d  him  in  such 
pernicious  protects  awl  frequent  rrpvgt tantee  of  wurkes  and  words, 
as  have  given  Iwth  p .rlmment  and  j>e**|<lp  a more  then  colourable 
if  wit  mst  occasion  to  distrust  bis  maicsties  gracious  words  and 
prutnm-s  for  the  present. 

Pryaue.  irtxc\rry  and  Ihtloyalty , part  ii.  p.  40. 

To  dispute  and  reason  of  every  several!  kind,  were  an  etidlea 

Cece  of  wolke.  and  et.  intricat,  ax  1 wut  not  how  a man  should  rid 
nwrlfe  out  of  it,  if  he  were  once  entred  ; so  erpuynnnt  and  cun- 
tranc  axe  the  j hykician*  one  to  ao>  tlier  in  that  argument. 

Holland.  Pin wc,  vol.  ii.  book  xxiii. 

They  speak  not  repugnantly  thereto. 

Sir  Thomat  Ihotcn.  Vulgar  Errourt. 

If  thing*  in  themselves  evil,  rrpugnant  to  the  principle*  of 
humane  nature,  and  those  of  civil  sui-nt.m,  as  well  as  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity,  axe  made  lawful]  uniy  for  the  carrying  on  their 
design,  wc  newl  not  go  farther  to  examine  them ; fur  by  theto 
fruits  we  may  know  them. 

Stiffingfleat,  Sermon  2.  vol  ii.  p.  103. 

Plutarch  complain*  heavily  of  the  repugnance*  of  the  Stoic*: 
and  in  hi*  tract  *»i  mtitled,  accuM-*  CliryMppus.  now,  for  laughing 
at  the  doctrine  of  a future  state  of  rew arils  amt  jaimshmeuts,  as  a 
Mormo,  tit  only  to  frighten  women  and  chi.dren  j and  now  again, 
fur  affirming  seriously  that,  let  men  laugh  as  they  pleased,  the 
thing  was  a sober  truth. 

Harhurtan.  The  I finite  Legation,  book  lit.  see.  i 
For  it  is  repugnancy  of  objects  to  what  Wu  have  unliaaniy  keen 
or  ktuura  that  renders  tliem  incuncnvable,  aud  thenfunr  familiarity 
may  make  them  ea*tr  to  our  apt -rehens ion. 

Search.  Ixght  of  Future,  voL  ».  part  i.  ch.  xir.  p.  373. 
REPL5LLULATE,  " Fr.  repullitUr,  to  reburgeon 
or  bud  out  a^aiu."  Cotgrmve.  See  Pn  i.t  i.ATi*. 

Though  tares  rrpnllulate,  there  it  wheat  still  left  iu  the  field. 

Howell.  I've.  for. 

REPU'LSE,  V.  \ Fr.  rrpovtter ; It.  rrjntUare. 
Rei*l,'i.«e,  n.  ( From  lait.  repult-vm,  pa*t  partici- 
Hepi'i.shin,  / pie  of  repellcrt.  See  ante,  to  Ilm  i.. 

Repu  lsive.  J To  drive  or  beut  back  ; to  push 

or  thrust  back  ; to  reject,  to  refuse. 

The  Grekes  chieftain*  alt  irked  wiih  ihe  war, 

’Wherin  they  w^steil  had  *i>  many  yeres, 

Aud  oft  repuftt  hy  fatal  destitiie, 

A huge  hrr*e  made,  hje  raiwd  like  a hill. 

By  tlie  d.uiue  science  of  Minerua. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  A \neit,  book  ii. 

He  repulted  the  Holoniaa  king  Stepan  Baton*,  with  hi*  wlioto 
armie  of  !00,tH>0  men. 

Hakluyt,  Voyage*,  tfC.  VoL  i.  p.  46.1.  The  fit mm*  C on/ or r or. 

If  we  trus’e  vpon  cimimeodatii'n  or  vaum  gUiryvat  me*  hsndea, 
we  lu«e  uur  rewarde,  and  fthal  uj  j-»* ue  one  d«)'v  larfore  the  iKeHriictt 
of  the  almighti  most  hie  God,  wuh  emptte  vessel*  like  the  foltkh 
virgins,  aud  shal  sutler  a most  gieuou*  repulte  of  (be  spouse  at  his 
comm  mg. 

Stephan,  Bithap  of  IVynchrtler.  Of  True  Obedience,  fob  12. 

Yet  twice  they  were  repulted  back?  againe. 

And  twice  renfonrt  backr  to  thrir  ships  to  fiv  ; 

The  whiles  with  hlood  they  ad  the  shore  did  staiae, 

And  the  gray  ocean  into  jairple  dy. 

Spenter.  Fume  Que-ne,  book  ii.  can.  10 
Then,  taught  both  impmlence  and  wit, 

I singtetl  out  my  foe.  us’d  all  the  arts 
That  love  could  think  upon,  aud  iu  the  end 
Found  a must  ali«olute  repulte. 

Shirley.  The  Merchant'*  Wife , act  i.  *c.  5. 
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REPUTE. 


Then  there  is  s repulsion  or  the  fume,  by  some  higher  hilt  or 
Ca brick  that  shall  overtop  the  chimney. 

Ht/upna  H'ottenmnw,  p.  38. 

For  the  repsunre  Kami  of  Diomrtl  doth  not  spend 
21  is  raging  darts  there. 

Chapman,  /fjuter.  Iliad,  book  xvu  p.  219. 


*Tis  true,  the  fervour  of  his  generous  heart 
Brooks  no  repulse,  uor  Cnuld'st  thou  soon  depart. 

Pape,  //osier.  Odysse y,  liook  XV. 

The  foe  thrice  tugg’il,  and  shank  the  rooted  wood  ; 
Repulsive  of  his  might  the  weapon  stood. 

Id.  lb.  Bind,  book  xxi. 


Evil  which  proceed*  not  from  the  will  is  called  a mischief,  and 
may  be  simply  repelled : and  this  repulsion  is  called  restraint. 
ITarburton.  IVurkt,  voL  vii.  book  iii-  ch.  iii.  p.  254.  Alliance  be- 
tween Chu/ch  and  State. 


Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  best  understood  them,  declares  that  they 
(gravitation  and  cohesion)  are  nut  inherent  properties  of  matter  but 
effects  of  some  external  force,  which  he  fuppiaes  to  be  the  repulsion 
of  ether,  acting  by  dilfcrent  rules  in  the  production  of  cither. 

Search.  lAt/hi  of  Suture,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  ch.  xxii. 

REPURCHASE,  to  purchase  or  acquire,  gain  or 
win  again. 

KiNO.  Ouce  more  we  sit  in  England's  njall  throne, 
Re-purchacd  with  the  blood  of  enemies  : 

What  valiant  foe- men,  like  to  aut •.mine’s  corn*, 
llaue  we  mow'd  downe  in  tups  of  all  their  pride  ? 

Shakspeare.  Henry  //.  lot.  172. 

REPURIFY,  re,  and  purify,  to  purify , (Eat.  purut, 
Gr.  rvp,  lire,)  or  cleanse,  or  clear,  (q.d,  by  fire,)  again. 

And  which  is  worse,  my  soul  is  now  denied 
Her  transport  to  the  sweet  Elysian  rest, 

The  joyful  bliss  for  ghosts  repurifed. 

The  svsr -springing  giurdeu*  of  the  Wan'd. 

burnt!.  The  Complaint  of  Rata  no  id. 


Came  ; when  the  dsy  takes  any  winke  from  night. 

Let’s  to  the  riuer,  anil  repunfc 
Thy  wedding  garments. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  vi.  p.  67. 


REPUTE,  t?.  “I  Fr.  rrpulcr ; It.  rrputarej  Sp. 
Repi/te,  a.  reputar ; Lat.  rrputare , (re,  and 
Kbpu'table,  put-arr,  of  unsettled  origin,  see 
R k'putably,  > Impute,)  to  think  again,  to  re- 

Rrpu  ia'tion,  consider ; ae.  as  worthy  of  thought 

Repu'tatiyely,  or  consideration. 

Repu'tbless.  j To  hold  or  keep  in  consider- 
ation ; to  esteem  or  estimate,  to  accouut,  to  regard,  to 
reaped. 


For  which  he  held  his  glory  and  his  raxxia 
At  no  value  or  reputation. 

Chancer.  The  Port  loner  ei  Tale , r.  12489. 

Yet  in  our  mynde*  we  consult*  what  they  be  made,  and  do  repute 
and  ertmoe  them,  ami  hum*  them  in  rcurreuce  aecoidyug  to  the  same 
thyngva,  that  they  be  taken  fur, 

Stephan,  Bishop  of  Hinchrtirr,  Kspnsicio  on  the  Sacrament,  p.  45. 

Many  of  our  kings  comtning  to  the  crowns  without  just  heredi- 
tary title,  by  the  kingdoms’*,  pesrru's,  and  people’s  free  election,  ouely 
continual  by  subsequent  ads  of  parliament,  which  wns  then  reputed 
a sufficient  right  and  title. 

Prynne.  Treachery  and  Didoymlly.  part  i.  p,  56. 

It  is  not  a little  worth  the  memorie,  to  the  commendation  of  the 
gentlemen  ami  souldier*  herein,  who  leutiitig  all  reputation  apart, 
with  so  great  willingneswe  and  with  courugums  slumuckvx,  haue 
themsvlues  almost  outVCMIW  in  so  short  a time  the  difficuitieof  this 
so  great  a labour. 

Hakluyt.  Tbynget,  $c.  vol.  iii.  p.  72,  M.  Frobisher. 

A miserable  estate  of  oust,  a time  most  worthy  bewayleyng,  into 
the  which  most  vulortmi.it.  ]y  our  dear*  and  holy  mother,  the 
churche,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  is  fallen,  which*  doth  nowe  so  little 
•steeme  the  roosts  precious  btoud  of  her  most  loucyng  spouse,  Jesus 


Christ:  yes,  and  lyke  an  inrhaunted  woman,  nmhvng  regoirirth  REPUTE, 
nor  rrputeth  of  any  morm-ot.  that  must  excellent  juyee,  wherewith  — 
she  was  so  exceedyng  kiuyugly*  »od  dearely  adeemed  KK- 

Fssher,  /Vw/riilw/  Ptalnu,  p.  35.  QUEST. 
For  now  the  rebel,  thus  fhrlwrn,  grows  strung,  ' ■ , ' 

Botli  in  his  reputation  and  micCvm. 

Darnel.  Huber y of  Civil  If  are,  hook  iv. 

But  thin  jiroier  Dionysius,  am)  the  rest  of  these  grave  and  rt- 
putative/y  learned,  dare  undertake  for  their  gravities  the  headstrong 
censure  of  all  thing*. 

Chapman.  Hamer,  Odyssey.  R untie  Dedicator*?, 

Had  1 so  lauish  of  my  presence  beeue, 

So  common  hackney'd  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

So  stale  ami  clwiipe  to  vulgar  company  ; 

Opinion,  tliat  did  brl]>e  me  to  the  eruwue. 

Had  si  ill  kept  loyr.il  to  possession, 

And  left  me  in  re  putt  User  banishment, 

A fellow  of  no  markc,  nvr  likely  hood. 

Shahipeare.  Henry  If.  foi.  62. 

Thou  tliiMight’st  it  lu«e  to  build  on  poore  remames 
Of  notde  blond,  which  ranue  in  olheis'  rrims  ; 

As  many  dm*,  who  lean*  no  flown-*,  nor  finite. 

But  shew  cU«d  stocks,  which  haue  hvrnr  of  repute, 

/lean  moot.  To  Lady  JSarqa,  of  IFinthester,  p,  39. 

If  YOU  ask  Tertollian  how  Father  ami  Son  can  be  rtfiutnl  one 
God,  lie  tells  you  in  live  chajder  Iwfurc,  ami  in  that  very  |*as«aga 
which  tlie  Doctor  quotes,  that  it  is  by  unity  of  subtiiinci^  and 
original. 

Haler/and.  Herds,  vol.  i.  p.  58.  A Defence  of  tome  Queries. 

Query  5. 


O father,  first  for  prudence  in  repute, 

Tell,  with  that  eloquence  so  much  thyr  own, 

IVhat  thou  hast  heard. 

Dry  dm.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  took  xL 
They  cannot  part  from  them,  [their  xins,]  hot  they  must  part 
from  that  which  u ext.  finely  fiber  pleasant,  or  profit  aide,  or  re- 
putable,  or  suine  way  or  other  conducing  to  their  e.^e  and  cunvcni- 
mcj.  Sharp.  Works,  TW.  iv.  p.  3 1 5.  Sermon  18. 

To  many  such  worthy  magistrates  as  these,  who  have  thus  re- 
putably tilled  the  chief  beats  of  power  in  this  great  city,  I nm  now 
addressing  my  discourse. 

Atterbury.  Sermon  3.  vok  ii.  jx.  98, 
Reputation  is  the  greatest  engine,  by  which  those  who  an*  pos- 
wwed  «>f  purer  must  make  that  js>»er  aerricembta  to  the  ends  and 
uses  of  government.  Id.  16.  p.  99. 

REQUE'ST,  r.~i  Fr.  reqvetlr,  requerir;  Sp.  re- 
Reque'st,  r.  >qtteaiar;  Lat.  requisition,  past  par 
R equestfir.  J ticiplc  of  re-quirere,  (rc,  and  queer  ere, 
to  ask  or  seek  for.)  to  seek  again  for,  sc.  carefully,  as  a 
thing  needed  or  valued. 

To  ask  or  seek  for,  to  beseech,  to  entreat,  to  petition, 
to  sue  for,  to  solicit.  See  Require. 

To  be  in  request ; to  be  sought  after  or  desired. 

tbit  of  th»-  ground  a fury  iuft-rnal  sterte. 

From  Pluto  vent,  as  rrqueste  of  bati.nie, 

For  which  hi*  hum  lor  li  re  g.in  to  turn*, 

Aud  lepte  aside,  and  fuuudred  a*  In*  lepp. 

< 'An wot.  The  Knijhtrs  Tale , V.  2687. 
Tlltb  lorde  hath  graunltMl  liU  requeue. 

Gutter , Conf.  AtA.  book  ii.  p.  56. 
Faith  is  the  trust  in  Christos  him  id,  and  » the  gift  of  God, 
Ephex.  ii.  whvreuntd  a man  is  drnwen  of  tlie  goodnexse  nf  God,  and 
drinett  thurow  true  knowledge  of  the  lawc,  and  of  beliolilisig  his 
deedes  in  the  luvt  nud  desin*  of  the  members  vnto  the  request  of  the 
lawe.  and  with  wing  his  ownc  lUmpuation  in  tlie  glauM*  of  theluwe. 
Tyndall.  /Tories,  p.  225.  An  Etrponlr.n  up>  n Matthew  vi. 
And  vntill  setting  of  xaili*  ahoord  the  ship  requeuing  him  to 
accente  the  same  in  good  part  as  a testimonie  ami  w lines  of  their 
guod  hearts,  scale  an<l  irndcnievse  toward*  him  aud  his  eontitrey. 
Hakluyt.  Fuyaget,  See.  vol.  i.  p.  288.  Ambaety  from  Ruma. 
And,  if  he  chauuce  come  w hen  I sin  abroad*, 

Suerre  Ihc  yate  fast,  for  fear  of  frsude; 

Ne  for  ail  his  worst,  nor  for  his  best, 

Opeu  the  dore  at  his  request. 

Spa,wr.  r*»  Sl'pItrT.  CUr^br.  Sh). 
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R E Q 


REQ 


The  earnestness  of  the  requester  tcacheth  the  petitioned  to  bo 
> yVr  susuiciuus ; and  luipidon  teaches  him  how  to  hold,  and  fortify. 

1 1 Jutuus.  6«m  Siigowtized,  p.  748. 

My  ship  equipp’d  within  the  neighbouring  port 
The  prince.  departing  from  ihe  Pylian  court, 

Btqmtled  for  hi#  iMrd.  , 

Pope.  llvmtr.  Odyssey,  book  iv. 

REQUICKEN,  re,  and  quicken,  to  quicken  again ; 
to  revive,  to  reanimate. 

When  by  and  by  the  dmue  of  wane  gan  pierce 
Him  reurtie  #eilC«  : then  straight  his  iloubk-d  spirit 
Reqmckned  what  in  flesh  *#*  fat i gate, 

And  to  the  hattaile  came  he. 

Shaktptnrt-  Corudamsi.  fob  1 1. 

REQUIEM,  \ Lat.  requiet,  rest;  Lat,  of  Lower 
Requi'etoky.  j Ages  requirtorium,  a place  of  rest. 
Requiem,  a Mass  for  the  dead,  the  beginning  of  which 
ia  Requiem  teiernam.  Du  Cange. 

Yet  in  the  conclusion  (they  My)  he  deliuered  kinge  Edwine's 
»oule.  after  lie  wn  dead,  from  hel  (I  pray  God  he  killed  hym  not 
afore)  and  vanquished  «U  the  deuvla  there  by  vorint  of  a nynsn* 
mm-,  so  bringing  him  into  thryr  purgatory. 

Bale.  Votaries,  p.d. 


RE- 

Qt  IRE. 


Eatsoincs  forth  looked  frtrn.  the  highest  spire 
The  natch,  and  lowd  unto  the  knight*  dul  call, 

To  weete  what  they  so  rudely  did  require : 

Who  gently  answered,  they  eotraunce  did  desire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  (ju'ene,  book  li.  can.  9. 

It  contains  the  certain' period*  of  tiroes,  anil  all  circumstance*  re- 
quintile  in  a history  to  inform.  Hale. 

For  thii  justice  is  but  the  distributing  to  every  thing  according 
to  the  requtrmseisl*  of  it#  nature. 

G /anvil.  The  Pre-emtrnce  of  Houle,  p.  125. 


RK 

QUIRE. 

RE- 

QUITE. 


Anil  yet  #ucli  wrung*  are  held  mret  to  be  done, 

And  often  fur  the  State  thought  requisite  } 

A#  when  the  public  good  depends  thereon, 

When  great  injustice  is  esteem’d  great  right. 

Daniel.  Ilutary  of  Clot/  Hart,  book  V. 
Resides  the  knaue  is  handsome,  young : and  hath  ail  those 
requisites  in  him,  that  fully  and  gnrene  rninde*  louke  after. 

Shahipeare.  Othello,  fob  318. 

Provided  the  same  requm.  wit  be  seasonably  made,  not  upon  rash 
and  precipitate  advice.  Rrhqwm  Hot  Ionian*,  p.  533. 

That  if  the  Gentiles,  whom  no  law  inspir’d, 

By  nature  did  what  was  by  law  required  ; 

They,  who  the  written  rule  had  never  known, 

Were  to  themselves  both  rule  and  law  alone. 

Dry  den.  Reiigio  Laid. 


The  doleful  Muses  thinking  now  to  write 
Sad  elegies,  their  tears  confound  their  sight : 

But  him  t’  Klysium’s  lasting  joys  they  Wing, 

Where  winged  angels  h.s  sail  reqnrint  sing 

Cowlry.  The  Elegy  on  Mr.  II.  Clarke . 


The  bodies  are  not  only  despoiled  of  all  outward  funeral l orna- 
ments, but  digged  up  out  of  their  requietories, 

W errer.  Fun.  Mon.  p.  419. 


REQUIENIA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Deeandria.  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Legu- 
minous. Generic  character:  calyx  nearly  equally  five- 
cleft.  persisting  ; keel  of  the  corolla  obtuse  ; petals  free; 
sheath  of  the  stamens  cleft  on  the  upper  side  ; style  fili- 
form, slightly  curved  ; pod  oval,  compressed,  one-seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Africa. 


REQUI  RE,  u. 
Requi'rable, 
Requi'rer, 
REQUIREMENT, 

Requisite, 

ReQUISITELY, 
Requisite  ness, 
Requisition, 
RbqlVritiv*, 
Requi'sitory. 


Fr.  requerir,  requi*  ; It,  richit- 
dere , richiesto,  requitilo ; Sp.  re- 
querir;  Lot.  requirrre,  ( re , and 
queer rre,  to  seek  or  ask  for,)  to 
► seek  again  for.  See  Request. 

To  seek  again  for,  to  ask  for, 
to  demand,  (rc.  ns  necessary  or 
needful,  pertaining  or  bclouging 
to.) 


Not  only  thi*  Grivldis  thurgh  hire  wit 
Coude  all  the  fete  of  wifly  hnmlincw*, 

But  eke  whan  that  th«  ch*  required  it. 

The  cumuo«  profit  cowl*  she  redress*. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerhet  Tale , r.  8241. 


Now  ami  then  somewhat  of  extraordinary,  that  is  any  thing  of 
your  production,  i*  requisite  to  refresh  your  character. 

Id.  Juvenal.  Dedication . 

Bet  n*,n  pa/ta  takure,  ted  relic. fa,  was  thought  by  a poet  to  be  one 
of  the  requuites  to  a luyiy  life. 

14.  Georgies.  Dedication. 

They  who  talk  of  liberty  in  Britain  on  any  other  principles  than 
those  of  the  British  constitution,  talk  impertinently  at  bwst,  ac4 
much  charity  is  rrquuiie  to  believe  no  wore*  of  them. 

Bohngbrob*.  Hurt*,  vol.  III.  p.  202.  A Dissertation  upon  Partita. 

The  art  of  colouring  and  the  skilful  management  ut  light  and 
shadow  are  essential  requisite*  in  his  confined  labours. 

ReyiudiU.  Hurts,  vol.  i.  p.  107.  Discount  4, 

Hence  then  new  modes  of  speaking:  if  we  interrogate,  it  U the 
interrogative  mode ; if  we  require,  it  is  the  rrqutn/ire. 

Derates,  book  i.  p.  1 43. 

REQUITE,  v.  ^ See  Quit,  and  Acquit,  (rr,  and 

Requi'tal,  I quit.) 

Requirement,  V To  return,  («r.  a quillancq,)  to 

Requi'tbr,  I return,  *r.  ginxl  or  ill,  a service  or 

Rrqui'ting,  n.  I injury,  like  for  like;  to  repay,  to 

reward,  to  recompense. 

So  be  it,  Tmy : and  saued  by  me  from  scathe, 

Kepe  faith  with  mi*,  and  stand  to  thy  behest, 

If  I qwuke  truth,  and  opening  thing**  of  weight 
For  graunt  of  life  requite  the*  Urge  amende*. 

Surrey.  I'irgd.  JBntit , book  ti. 

W herefor*  he  thanckod  the  king  wilhall  his  harte  fur  his  honor- 
able present,  promising  to  >eqmte  his  bounteous  liberality*,  by  soma 
good  tournc  that  lay  iu  h'.»  owne  pryuate  power  to  doo. 

Arthur  Goldyng  Justine,  l»ook  xxxi.  fol.  128. 


F«r  if  his  friend  through  any  gate, 

Woll  complain*  of  his  puueite. 
lie  should  not  bide  so  long,  till  ho 
Of  his  helping  him  require. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  the  Rose. 

But  whiche  is  tbilke  yonr  dereworth  power,  that  ia  so  dere, 
and  SO  requi  ruble  f 

Id.  Bverius,  hook  ii.  Dr  Consotatione. 

Say  eng,  huwe  it  was  better  for  them  that  thry  shulde  go  and 
require  batayle  of  their  enemy*#,  rather  than  they  shnlde  come  on 
them  : fur  they  Mid,  they  had  sene  and  herd*  dyuert  cmnmpies  of 
tequyrert  and  nat  requyeers.  and  euer  of  fyue  lour  hath  obtained. 

Lard  Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycte,  vol  ii.  cb.  xxxii.  p.  98. 

Wherefore  he  wyllyd  the  duke  to  alowe  that  deile,  and  if  any 
psrdft  were  rrquysyie  for  y*  deile,  or  any  oilier  to  be  hud,  that  he 
ihulde  lybcraliye  grauntc  it. 

Fabyan.  Chromde,  p.  5 1 0. 


The  eric  Douglas  *ore  bevng  gretied  with  the  lov**  of  hi*  nadoa 
and  frvndes,  entrndyng  a requilement  jf  it  were  possible  of  the  same, 
In1  the  consentc  of  the  gouernuiir  of  Sodl  inde,  did  gatl»er  a hnuge 
arm  ye.  Hall.  Henry  IF.  fob  18.  The  frtt  I ere. 

Thankfulness*  is  a requiting  of  loue  for  lour.,  and  will  for  will, 
sinewing  to  our  frce.nde*  the  like  goodnewe  that  we  finde  in  them. 

Hilton.  The  Arte  of  llhetonque,  p.  34. 
He  would  not  once  have  moved  for  the  knight  j 
They  him  saluted,  standing  far  afore ; 

Who,  well  them  greeting,  humbly  did  requight, 

And  asked,  to  what  end  they  dumb  that  tedious  bight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Querne,  bock  i.  can.  11. 

Savd  then  Sir  Seudamour,  Sir  salvage  knight. 

Let  me  this  crave,  sith  fir*»  1 was  defydv. 

That  first  1 may  that  wrong  t»  him  requite  t 
Anil,  if  1 hap  to  fayle,  you  shall  recute  my  right 

Id.  A.  book  if.  can.  6. 
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A small  requital  for  so  gnat  atlo, 

Is  Ibis  poor  present  breath,  a smoko  soon  gone ; 

Or  there  dumb  ttoare,  waled  for  out  sake : 

■Which  forme  less  heaps  tew  stormy  changes  make. 

Daniel.  History  of  Cibi/  Harr,  book  T. 

They  find  they  had  condemned  themselves,  when  Urey  so  readily 
..ajietl  su  severe  a sentence  upon  those  husbandmen,  who  had  so 
ul  requited  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  for  all  the  care  he  had  taken 
about  it,  that,  instead  of  sending  him  the  fruits  of  it,  they  abuse 
hia  messengers,  and  at  last  muruwr  his  son. 

StMng/lfet.  Sermon  8.  VoL  i.  p.  310. 

Every  receiver  is  debtor  to  his  benefactor ; he  owe*  him  all  the 
good  he  receives  from  him  ; and  is  always  obliged  to  a thankful 
acknowledgement,  and  whenever  he  hath  opportunity  to  an  equi* 
valent  requital.  Scott.  Christian  Life,  part  id.  cb.  it.  p.  592. 

RE-REFINE,  to  refine  (9.  v.)  again ; to  finish  or 
polish  again. 

— - - For  by  my  theorems, 

Which  your  polite  and  terser  gallants  practise 
I re-refine  the  court,  and  civilize 
Their  barbarous  natures. 

Massinger.  The  Emperor  of  the  Emit,  act  i.  ac.  2. 

RE-REIGN,  to  reign,  (7.  tt.)  rule,  or  govern  again. 

Those  change*  notwithstanding,  they 
A people  shall  remaiue 
Vncbased  thence,  and  of  that  rireene 
Shall  flue  at  length  re-raigne. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  book  vi.  ch.  xzaii. 

REREMOUSE,  A.  S.  hreremus,  the  flitter  or  flutter 
mouse;  A.  S.  hrer-an,  agitare,  to  shake. 

The  reremoute  or  bat,  alone  of  all  creatures  that  flic,  bringeth 
forth  young  alive  : and  nona  but  she  of  that  kind  hath  wing*  made 
of  pannicles  or  thin  skins.  Holland.  Ftinie,  book  a.  ch.  Ixi. 

Surely  the  heart  of  a reremousr,  otherwise  called  a bat,  hath  an 
operation  which  is  adverse  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  ants  besides. 

Id.  16,  book  axis.  ch.  iv. 

RE-RESOLVE,  to  resolve  (q.  v .)  again  ; to  deter- 
mine or  decide  again. 

At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a fool ; 

Knows  11  at  forty,  and  reforms  hia  plan  ; 

At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 

Pushes  hia  prudent  purpose  to  resolve; 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 

Resolves  } and  rt- resolves  ; then  die*  the  same. 

Young.  The  Complaint.  Night  1. 

RESAIL,  to  tail  (?.».)  again,  bock  again;  A.  S. 
tegUan. 

The  Dane  ioraged  untie,!  thence, 

Aud  rigged  out  a fleets, 

And  did  with  Bretm,  rttayhng  home. 

At  great  advantage  meets. 

Warper.  Albion's  England,  book  UL 

And  Vintiger  hia  sonne-in-lawe 
(Re- kinged)  did  rrsaile 
With  Sasun  forces  : though  with  fraud 

Not  force  he  did  preuaiia.  W.  A.  book  iv. 

Ditcharge  this  duty,  and  retail  to  Greece, 

Safe  and  triumphant  with  tbo  golden  fleece. 

Fawkes.  Apollonius  Rkodins.  Argonamtics,  book  it. 

RESALE,  a sale  again,  another  sale.  To  resell  i* 
not  an  uncommon  word. 

Monopolies,  and  coemption  of  wares  for  resale,  where  they  are  not 
restrained,  are  great  mennee  to  enrich  ; especially  if  the  party  have 
intelligence  what  things  are  like  to  come  in  request,  and  so  store 
hinwil'c  before  hand.  Bawn.  Emmet.  On  Riches. 

RESALUTE,  Fr.  retainer;  It.  risalulare ; Sp.  re- 
tain dar  ; Lat.  resalulare,  re,  talutare,  to  wish  health 
(talus)  to;  to  talule,  q.  v . again,  or  in  return. 

To  wish  health  to  again ; to  greet  again,  or  return  a 
greeting  or  welcome. 

And  thereafter  be  saw  hia  unclouded  eye*  weakly  shrive  to 
shine  again ; thus  first  re-saluting  the  light.  Oh  where  am  1 1 

Sidney.  Pembroke's  Arcadia,  vol  iL  book  iii.  p.  599. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


Then  up  she  rose  fraught  with  nruUncholy, 

And  forth  intu  tile  lower  putt*  did  pns,  SALUTE. 

Whereas  the  priests  she  found  full  busily  

About  I heir  holy  things  fur  morrow  mas  ; RESCUE. 

■Whom  site  tainting  fair*,  faire  re  saluted  wa a.  ■ _m-  — .. 

Spenser . Faerie  Qaetnr,  book  V.  can.  7. 

Ere  once  the  sweet- fac’d  buy  (now  all  forlorne) 

Came  with  hi*  pipe  to  resolute  the  raurne. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  i.  tong  3. 

RE'SCAT,  V,  \ Sp.  rescalar,  reseat , to  ransom,  to 

Re'scat,  it.  J rescue,  q.  v. 

We  had  great  trouble  in  our  journey,  for  that  euery  day  wee  w ere 
taken  prisoners,  by  reason  of  the  gre-t  dissension  in  that  kingdome: 
and  euery  morning  at  our  departure  we  must  pay  meat  luura  or 
flue  pagitr*  a man. 

Hakluyt,  lay  ages,  SfC.  VoL  it  p.  222.  hi.  Cwsar  Frederick. 

Give  me  leave  to  congratulate  your  happy  return  from  the  Levant, 
and  the  great  honor  you  hove  acquir’d  by  your  gallant  comport- 
ment in  Algier,  iu  rc^scating  so  many  English  slave*. 

Howell,  fitter  30.  book  i.  see.  5. 

RESCI'N  D,  n.  "j  Fr.  rescinder ; Lat.  rexcindere.  to 

RESct's*iON,  >cut  off  (re,  and  scindcre,  Gr. 

Rescissory.  j tryt^-siv,  to  cut  off.) 

To  cut  or  lop  off;  and,  consequently,  to  destroy  ; sc. 
the  validity,  the  force  or  obligation  ; to  annul,  to  repeal. 

Contrarily,  the  great  gifts  of  the  king  are  judged  void,  his  uune* 
canary  nuenew  are  rescinded,  hia  superfluous  cut  off 

Prynne.  Treachery  and  Disloyalty , p.  168.  Appendix. 

If  aoy  mao  infer  upon  the  words  of  the  prophet  following,  which 
declare  this  rejection,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  teat,  rescission 
of  their  estate  to  have  been  for  their  idolatry,  that  by  this  reason 
the  governments  of  all  idolatrous  nations  shuuld  be  also  dissolved, 
which  is  manifestly  untrue,  in  my  judgment  it  folioweth  not. 

Bacon.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  291.  Of  tut  Holy  War. 

St  Lewi*  and  the  rest  were  cons!  rained  to  )ield  to  the  rescissory 
petition*  of  their  subjects  who  complained  that  the  restraint  of  open 
combats  occasioned  multitudes  of  bidden  murders. 

Slide n.  Duello,  ch.  iv. 


Whence  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  same  authority  that  appointed 
that,  might,  if  thry  please,  rescind  or  alter  it. 

Sharp.  Works,  VOL  iv.  p.  206.  Sermon  12. 

So  Primrose  pro  pored,  but  half  in  jest  as  hs  assured  me,  that  Ore 
better  and  shorter  way  would  he  to  pa»s  a general  act  rescissory,  (at  H 
was  called.)  annulling  all  the  parliament*  that  had  been  held  since 
the  year  1633,  during  the  whole  lime  of  the  war,  aa  fauliy  and  de- 
fective in  their  constitution. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  book  ii.  King  Charles  If. 

We  read  of  no  subsequent  decree  of  the  apostolical  college  rewinding 
the  re*tnction  which,  by  the  act  of  their  first  assembly,  they  thought 
proper  to  nnpOM.  Horsley.  Sermon  21.  vol.  u p.  217. 

RESCRl'BE,  \ Fr.  retcrire,  rescript ; It.  rescri- 
Re'script.  fvere;  Sp.  retcribir ; Lot.  rncribcrc, 
to  write  back,  (re,  and  tcrib-ere.) 

To  write  back,  to  write  in  answer  or  return. 

And  Ihe  kinge  with  pnblyk  rescript  and  open  recitacion  confes*- 
inge  Ids  sinne  setteth  forth  the  glory  of  t»o*L 

Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  ch.  vi.  p.  94. 

Whenever  a prince  on  his  being  consulted  retcribes  or  writes 
bock  tvleramus,  he  dispense*  with  that  act  otherwise  unlawful 

Ayhffe.  Par  ergots. 


This  is  the  ground  of  that  notable  rescript  of  the  emperour 
Iveodosiu*  to  the  Roman  senate ; which  prove*  the  Roman  empe- 
aurs  to  have  no  right  nor  power  to  declare  or  make  lawes,  but  by 
be  senate's  concurring  asrent  and  approbation. 

Prynne.  Tieackery  and  Disloyalty,  part  i.  p.  4. 
When  any  doubt  arose  upon  the  construction  of  the  Roman  laws, 
be  usage  was  to  state  the  care  to  the  eroperour  in  writing,  and 
kke  his  opinion  upon  it.  The  answers  of  Ihe  eroperour  were  called 
» rescripts.  Black  stone.  Commentaries,  see.  i.  Introduction. 


RE  SCUE,  v. 
Rescue, 
Rk'bcuer. 
Rx'scuxLxaa* 


E,  r.  \ 

;•  j 

tan.  / 


Fr.  reicourre,  recourir;  It 
cuotere.  The  Low  Lat.  resntssa, 
retcusrio,  rescussus,  r rev  pc  ratio  ; F r. 
rtxcvutse,  quod  qui  retn  recuperat. 


ii  cum  rccurral,  qui  hone  aufirt.  l>a  Cange. 
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RESCUE-  To  catch,  capture,  or  take  again,  to  retake,  to  resell*.  f 
to  deliver  from  captivity,  from  danger;  to  redeliver,  to 
‘SEARCH.  re9tore  to  liberty  or  safety. 

— 1 - • FtimJ  forsooth  1 thank*  thee, 

That  thou  hoat  liked  me  to  name, 

Chaucer.  Of  the  Cue  how  and  the  Nightingale. 
Anti  in  the  retctms  of  this  Palamon 
The  stroi-gc  king  Licurge  is  borne  adoun. 

Id.  The  Kn.jhtei  Tat*,  v,  2576. 

Finte  for  thy  fader  Achilles 
Whilome  full  many  a dare  cr  this. 

Whan  I shulde  haui*  fare  amis, 

Retcoute  <!yd  in  ray  guard*, 

And  kept  all  myn  estate  in  hele. 

Gower.  Ctmf.  Am.  book  iii. 
And  great  riches ae  with  hir  nam, 

Whan  she  for  loue  of  Hector  cam 
ToTroie,  in  rrarow*  ol  the  towne.  Id.  lb.  Look  r. 

The  were  the  savde  four*  galeys  soone  beciepyd  w1  y*  Englyssh* 
nauye,  and  so  cruelly  areaylyd  y*  tl>*y  were  Umied  or  they  m\  ght 
be  rtSCOwyd.  Fabyan.  Chronicle.  Edward  ///,  p.  4i(J. 

So  that  in  oncly  koeling  and  kissing  ■'«*  saith  y°  rfik'wrr  aud 
kouervr  of  the  Romirh  foxe)  there  ct  be  no  idolatry. 

Joye.  Erpoudom  of  Unmet,  eh.  iii.  p.  35. 
For  a shift*  fhn  resenert  (which  within  the  eitie  were  readie  fur 
all  sudden  ndumi  turret  wen*  wot  to  the  wals, 

Fax.  Marl  git,  p.  68b.  Fwnma  Usteytd  of  lie  Turhes. 
Put  to  your  hands,  tbervfocr,  to  retene  now 


TV  endanger’d  State  (.dear  lords  1 from  this  disgrace*, 
And  let  us  in  our  honour  labour  how 
To  bring  tins  setwued  land  in  better  rase. 

Daniel,  History  if  Civil  /fart,  book  vi. 
Full  litle  wanted,  but  he  hod  him  alaine, 

Ami  of  the  tutti-ll  balefull  end  had  made, 

Had  not  hia  gentle  squire  beheld  hit  paine. 

And  com  men  to  his  retiew  rre  his  bitter  bane. 

Spentrr.  Faerie  Queenr,  book  it  can.  11. 
Oatstripping  »o  the  man-feadt*  horse, 

He  topled  ore  his  side 
The  monstrous  king,  that  rrscu/este 
To  Hying  people  code. 

Hamer.  AlUan’t  England,  book  ii. 

What  encouragement  doth  Ciod  brreby  giv*  to  otheni  to  repent, 
when  Nineveh  was  rescued  from  the  very  brink  of  destruction  by  it? 

Std/ingfe'l . Sermon  4.  Vol,  ii.  p.  204. 
Ilia  fruitless  words  arc  lost  unheard  in  air, 

Uljreea  *-t*ka  the  ships,  and  shelters  there. 

Hut  bold  Tididca  to  the  rescue  goes, 

A single  Warrior  ' rawlst  a host  uf  foes. 

Puft.  JEmer.  Iliad,  book  tiu. 

I hare  been  careful  that  Theodora  should  not  be  made  to  do  any 
thing  that,  the  great  obligations  site  hail  to  her  rescuer  considered 
do  intrench  either  upon  her  piety  or  her  virtue,  or  so  much  os 
upon  her  retervednes*. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  257.  The  Martyrdom  of  Theodora. 

In  their  way  thither  they  may  be  rented  by  the  owner,  in  care 
the  distrew  was  taken  without  cause,  or  contrary  to  law:  a*  if 
no  rent  be  due ; if  they  wen*  taken  upon  the  highway,  or  th«  Uk*  ; 
in  these  cases  the  tenant  may  lawfully  make  rescue. 

Rlachtlone.  Commentaries,  book  iii.  ch.  i. 

RESEA'RCH,  v.  1 Re,  and  search,  q.c.;  to  tear c A ot 
Resra'rcu,  n.  j seek  again,  and  again,  carefully, 
diligently,  studiously;  to  inspect  carefully,  to  examine, 
to  investigate. 

I have  been  tho  more  desirous  to  research,  with  some  diligwnce, 
j passage*  of  the  said  journey,  and  the  particular  acei- 

denta  of  aay  moment  in  their  way. 

Re  lupins  Wot  Ionian* , p.  213. 

There  must  go  before  amain  research,  whether  the  child  that  I 
am  to  manage  be  of  a good  nature  or  no.  Jd.  Ih,  p.  85. 

.Nature,  the  handmaid  of  God  Almighty,  doth  nothing  but  with 
flood  advice,  if  we  make  researches  into  the  true  reason  of  things. 

Howell,  tellers,  p,  307 


Let  me  take  warning,  lesson'd  to  distill. 

And,  imitating  Heavn,  drew  good  from  ill. 

Nor  let  three  great  rescan  he • in  my  brvaat 
A monument  of  useless  labour  rekL 

Churchill.  Gotham,  book  iii. 

RESEAT,  to  ual  again,  (A.  S.ttUan  or  ultan. ,)  lo 
r la  ce  in  the  seat. 

When  he’s  produc’d,  a*  soon  he  will  among  you : 

Sneak,  what  will  you  adventure  lo  meat  him 
Upon  his  father's  throne  ? 

Drydm.  The  Spanish  Friar,  act  r. 
RESECT,  re,  and  ted,  (Lat  sec-are,  to  cut,)  (0  cut 
again,  to  cut  o(T. 

— I ought  reject 

No  soul  from  wicked  unmortalitie, 

But  give  them  durance  when  they  are  resect 
From  organized  corporeity. 

More.  Sony  of  the  Soul,  part  ix_  book  i.  ch.  ii.  «L  46. 
RESEDA,  in  Rotany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dode- 
condno,  order  Trigynia,  natural  order  Resedeaceer. 
Generic  character:  calyx,  one-leaved,  four  to  six  parted} 
petals  laciniate  ; capsule  onecelled  ; seeds  remlortn. 

Fourteen  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
The  most  remarkable  arc,  the  fragrant  Mignonette,  R. 
odorata,  a native  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  and  R.  lutcola , 
a native  of  England  : it  is  cultivated  for  its  yellow  dye. 
RE  SEIZE,  V.  I Fr.  re-saixir,  to  seize  again  ; to 
Resei'zure.  J hold  or  take  hold  of  again ; to  re- 
possess. 

Iu  wretched  prison  long  h*  did  remain*, 

TWI  they  ont-raigned  had  their  utmost  date, 

And  then  therein  metzed  was  againe. 

Spentrr.  Fame  (Jacettr,  book  ii.  can.  10. 
Nauar  hath  me  amts  to  haiw  Nauar, 

And  when  shall  Gcd  so  please. 

Tin:  right  full  beire  of  Portugal* 

His  rmpyre  shall  re- sease. 

Hamer.  Albion's  England,  book  ix.  ch.  xlriii.  pL  612. 

I moved  to  haw  a re  seizure  id  the  lands  of  George  More,  a re* 
lapsed  recusant,  a fugitive,  aud  a penciling  tray  tor. 

Bacon.  Hvrhs,  ml  hi.  p.  460.  letter  in  Cecil 
Then  the  king  first  found  he  wae  circumvented  with  false  re- 
ports of  the  heron's  disloyalty,  who  so  willingly  restored  hit  castlea 
to  him  when  those  stonnes  were  blowne  over;  though  he  made 
but  ill  use  of  it,  and  took  occasion  ! hence  openly  to  recede  from  his 
oath;  whereupon  they  remsrd three  castles  for  their  safety. 

Prynne.  Treachery  and  Dul-yalty,  part  il.  p.  19. 

RESEWIBLE,  v. ' Fr.  rcsemblr;  JU  ramomi- 
Rkrf.  mdi.able,  gliare  ; JLuU  simulate,  from  ti- 
Rfsk  whlant,  ( mills,  like;  to  represent  a simi- 
Resk'wbi.ance,  larity  or  likeness, 

Rese'ubler,  To  present  or  posses*  a likeness, 

Rese'mui.ingly.  J like  appearances  or  qualities  ; to 
liken,  to  be  like. 

Many  resemblances  to  her  he  made ; (Spenser ;)  i.  e. 
he  did  many  things  representing  the  semblance  or  like- 
ness of  one  who  loved. 

The**  arrow rs  that  I speak*  of  here, 

AVer*  all  five  on  one  m.umt  re, 

And  all  were  they  rtsembtatde. 

Chaucer.  The  Romemt  of  the  Rote. 

But  well  I wote  the  sprarc  with  etiery  nail* 

Thirled  my  soule  by  inward  rrtembtinince, 

Which  turner  shall  out  of  my  remenibnumcc. 

Id.  The  faunentaiion  of  ,1/ury  Magdalene. 

Men  tellrn  that  the  maladie, 

Whiche  clrped  is  hvdrojiaie, 

Resembled  is  into  Itus  vice. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  v. 

For  man  of  soule  reasonable, 
la  to  an  augell  rescmhtaUe. 

Id.  lb.  p.  15.  Prologue. 


RE- 

SEMBLE. 
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RE- 

SEMBLE. 


RESENT. 


For  a*  ihe  philoeophwr  told* 

Of  guide  ami  silwer  thri  lien  halde 
Two  |muci|*all  fxtn-miti-w*. 

To  uhiche  ail  other  tiy  eh  gwes 
Of  the  me  tulle.  ben  accordant, 

A ■><!  xu  through  kmde  resrmbfmt. 

Ootter.  Com/.  Am.  book  If.  p.  114. 

Of  faults  there  is  one, 

Which*  huih  a face  of  blood*  and  bone. 

Like  to  a man  in  resemblance.  Id.  lb.  book  iii. 

And  th‘  other,  al  jelad  in  garments  light 
DtsculuurM  like  to  wumauish  ditgui**. 

He  did  resemble  to  his  lady  bright; 

And  rwi  his  fault  hart  much  earned  at  the  sight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  iii.  can.  10. 
Then  beaut*,  which  wan  made  to  represent 
The  great  <'r*-atuur'»  owno  rrtrmh/ance  bright* 

Unto  aliuw  of  iuwlrvse  lust  was  lrat. 

And  made  the  bails  of  bestial  1 delight. 

Id.  lf>.  book  iv.  can.  8. 
His  caytire  thought  durst  not  sn  high  aspire: 

But  with  soft  sigh*.  snd  lovely  semhlaunrea 
He  ween’d  that  his  affection  entire 

She  should  are  ad  ; many  mmddmttmett 

To  her  be  made,  and  many  kio<t«  renx  mbra'uire*. 

Id.  A book  iii.  can.  7. 


And  surely  it  was  no  delight  and  pleasure  that  he  sought  herein 
to  content  the  tooth,  but  only  that  be  would  have  the  name  to  cat 
the  rnemb/ert  of  man’s  voice. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  hook  X.(b.lL 
Good  actions  still  must  be  maintain’d  with  good, 

As  bodies  nourish’d  wilh  resembling  food. 

Dryden.  Ailrma  flrdur. 

To  do  good  is  to  become  most  like  to  (rod.  It  i*  that  which  of 
all  other  qualities  gives  us  the  resrmh/duss  of  his  nature  and  per- 
fection. Sharp.  H or  At,  i ol.  i p.  fifi.  Sermon  3. 

Tartar  is  a body  by  itself,  that  has  few  resemblert  in  the  world. 

Boyle.  Works,  voL  i.  p.  516.  The  Sceptical  Chymsst. 

Oar  creed  proclaims  him  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth ; the 
angel  that  holds  the  book,  in  the  Revelations,  describes  him  mem 
blingly. 

Id.  Ib.  vol.  iL  dis.  6.  see.  4.  p.  402.  Occasional  Reflection* 

RESEMINATE,  re.,  and  seminal*,  (Lat,  seminar r,) 
to  produce  a^in  by  seed. 

Concerning  its  [Phoenix]  generstios,  thst  without  all  eonjune- 
tion  it  bents  and  reseminaies  it  self,  hereby  we  introduce  a vegi- 
tahle  production  in  animals,  and  unto  sensible  natures  transfer  the 
propriety  of  plants. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt i,  book  hi.  ch.  xii.  j».  168. 

RESEND,  to  tend  back  again. 

• ■ 1 sent  to  bur 

By  this  same  coxcombe  that  we  haue  i'  th’  winds 
Tokens  ami  letters,  which  she  did  resend. 

And  this  is  all  I haue  doue. 

Shmkspeare.  AtCs  Well  That  Ends  Well,  fob  244. 


RESE'NT,  v.  Fr.  rtssentir ; It.  risenlirti ; Sp. 
Reh'ntri,  resentxr ; Lat.  re,  and  sent  ire,  to 
Keise'ntfui.,  feel  or  think  a^ain ; and  again  to 
Rkse'xtingly,  reflect  the  mind  upon. 

Rese'ntive,  To  feci  sensibly,  to  have  a strong 

Res  runtime  NT,  sense  or  feeling  of : as  now  usually 

Rese'ntment.  J applied,  to  feel  an  angry  remem- 
brance or  recollection.  See  the  Quotation  from  Cogan. 

Tlu-n  are  many  here  shrink  in  their  shoulders,  and  are  very 
sensible  of  his  de]«rture,  and  the  lady  infanta  resents  it  more  than 
any ; she  hath  caus’d  a mass  to  be  sung  every  day  ever  since  for 
his  good  voyage:  the  Spaniards tb*m»«lve*  confess  there  was  never 
princess  so  bravely  woo'd, 

H'jue/I.  Letter  25.  book  k sec,  3* 


In  the  seeaiiivs  port  of  their  natures,  the  earl  [of  EasvxJ  was  the 
wots*  philosopher,  being  a great  retenter,  and  a weak  dissembler 
of  the  least  disgrace.  Re/ijmte  Wottununssr,  p.  175. 


Nor  can  I secure  my-elf  from  seeming  deficient  to  him  that  RESENT, 
more  retenlingfy  considers  the  usefulness  <>f  IhAt  treatise,  [entbu-  — 
siasm.J  in  that  1 have  not  jwUUmI  another  of  superstition.  KK- 

AJnre.  Philosophical  Writings.  The  Preface  Central.  SERVE. 
For  though  thia  king  might  have  resentiment  11  * 

And  will  t'  avenge  him  of  this  injury. 

Yet  at  that  time  his  »ute  being  turbulent,  Ac 

Daniel.  History  of  Ctril  Han,  book  iv. 

Which  promptitude  is  acquired  by  either  the  often  representa- 
tions of  the  same  phantasms  to  her;  or  vise  by  a more  vivid  im- 
press o(  it  from  its  novelty,  excellency,  mischievousae**,  or  some 
such  like  condition  that  at  oueo  will  pivree  the  soul  with  on  ex- 
traordinary resentment. 

More.  The  Immortality  of  Ike  Soul,  part  iii.  p.  1 07. 

The  good  prince  king  James  was  afraid  where  no  fear  was,  snd 
bore  dishonourably  what  he  might  have  resented  safely ; nay,  wliat 
he  ought  to  have  resented  in  any  circumstances,  and  at  any  hatard. 

Bolmybrohe.  Works,  vol.  u.  u.  342.  Remarks  on  the  History  of 
England. 

Honour  is  that  vertoe  which  renders  a man  upright  in  alt  his 
dealings,  and  correspondent  to  all  his  obligations;  a loyal  subject 
to  his  prince,  and  a true  lover  of  his  country,  a candul  judge  of 
{tenons  and  things,  an  earnest  favourer  of  whatever  is  good  and 
commendable,  a laitlifull  menter  and  requiter  of  courtesies. 

Barrow.  Sermon  4.  vol.  L 45. 

Not  but  his  tool,  resentful  as  humane. 

Dooms  to  full  vengeance  all  the  oflVudmg  train. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xvii. 


When  instant  from  the  keen  retentive  north. 

By  long  oppression  by  religion  rous’d, 

The  guardian  army  came. 

Thomson.  Liberty , part  iv. 

fio  ft  [prayer]  inefodeth  that  praise  which  we  shuukl  yield  to 
God,  implying  our  due  rdrein  at  his  most  excellent  perfections, 
most  gtonous  works,  most  just  and  wive  dispensations  of  providence 
and  grace ; that  thanksgiving  whereby  we  sliould  express  an  affwc 
tiunate  resentment  of  uur  o hgattun  to  him  fur  the  numberless 
great  benefits  we  receive  from  hurt. 

Bairoic.  Sermon,  vol.  L p.  70 

I need  take  no  move  pains  to  purge  Empedocles  from  those  two 
imputations  of  corporeal. sm  and  atticism.  since  he  hath  so  fully 
confuted  them  liimvell',  in  those  fragments  of  bis  still  extant.  First, 
by  expressing  such  a heuny  resentment  of  the  excellency  of  piety, 
and  ths  wroerhednem  and  sottishnevs  »f  atheism  in  these  verses. 

Cudsearti.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  i.  p.  25, 

Throughout  this  excellent  *«ng  the  sacred  virgin  expreweth  a 
deep  sonic  of  her  own  unwurthineoi,  and  upon  that  account  a pro- 
found resentment  of  the  singular  favour  of  the  Almighty  bestowed 
on  her.  Boll.  Harks,  vol.  i.  p.  8fi.  Sermon  4. 

Resentment  is  a lesser  degree  of  wrath  excited  by  smaller  offence* 
committed  against  leas  instable  minds.  It  is  a deep  reflective  die- 
pleasure  against  the  conduit  uf  the  < fftodvr, 

Cogan.  On  the  Pasuons,  vol.  ip.  117.  Anger. 


RESE RATING,  Lat.  rntrare , lo  open. 

There  appears  no  reason,  or  at  least  there  has  been  none  given, 
that  1 know  of,  why  the  me  rating  operation  (if  1 may  so  speak) 
ofsabluuute  should  be  confined  to  antimony. 

Boyle.  I Turks,  vol.  iii.  p.  79.  Of  Qualities  and  Forms. 

RESF/RVE,  v.  Fr.  rtstrvcrj  It.  rtservare ; Sp. 
Resi/rve,  n.  reserrar ; Lat.  rtservare,  {re,  and 
Rehe'k vanck,  servart,')  to  keep  back. 

Rcherva'tion,  To  keep  or  hold  back,  (»r.  front 

Reise'rvatory,  present  and  for  future  use,)  to  lay 
Reservedly,  up  in  store;  to  keep  under  re- 

Resk'rvednkss,  straint;  to  keep  or  take  out  or 

Rese'rver,  except. 

Reservoir.  Reserve,  (met)  opposed  to  bold- 

nens,  open  ness,  or  frankness,  modesty,  caution;  a dis- 
position not  confiding  or  communicative. 

Them  ben  wdlia  without*  n wstir,  and  myetis  dryuun  wilh 
whyrlyng*  wyndis,  to  which®  th*  thick*  myst  of  derknessis  is 
resented?  Wichf.  Peter,  eh.  ... 

And  H#  reserved*  undir  dorkrmec  aungelis  that  kwfrfen  i»t  hex 
pryashood.  * Jsdns,  ch.u 
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RES 


RK 

SERVE. 


RESER- 

VOIR. 


How  Wit,  with  very  few  words  he  lightly  tohrhed  it,  accidentally 
by  the  w»y  pacing  it  over  ; *s  meaning  of  likelihood  to  kevp  and 
reserve  that  to  any  other  place. 

Robin  ton.  More.  Ute pin.  letter  to  Utah  dr. 

We  [Kdw.  R,]  are  plea«rd,  that  the  retervance of  our  rights  and 
title*,  mentioned  in  our  foiiaer  amdes  sent  to  our  said  conunia- 
turner*,  be  in  general  words, 

[in me t,  Records,  hook  i.  No.  50. 


Insomuch  that  when  the  duke  of  Bedford  came  with  the  king's 
letters  intent  to  banc  the  pope's  procuration*  and  retmmfiomt  ad- 
mitted; yet  the  court  of  parlcmcut  would  not  agree  to  the  same. 

For.  Acta,  8fc,  p.  4. 


Why  ha<l  not  we.  say  they,  dy'd  with  the  strong 
In  foreign  fields,  in  honourable  wise, 

In  ju»t  vxpluiu,  and  noble  without  wrung  , 

And  by  (lie  valiant  hand  of  enemies? 

And  not  thus  now  r nerv'd  in  our  age, 

To  home-confusion  and  disordered  rs.gr. 

Daniel.  History  of  CitU  Hurt,  hook  i. 


And  though  they  be  outstripp'd  hy  every  pen 
Reserve  them  For  my  lose,  not  tor  their  rhyme, 

Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  mm. 

Shmkspearu.  Sonnet  31. 

Th*  French  it  more  generous  in  his  proceedings,  and  not  so  full 
of  scrtipk's,  resemUi  .tu,  and  jealous  as  the  Spaniard,  but  deals 
more  frankly,  and  with  a greater  confidence  and  gallantry. 

Howell.  Letter  21.  book  t.  sec.  4. 


Her  looks  not  let  ahroad,  (but  carefully 

Kept  in,  restrain'd)  held  their  reservedness r 

Observing  none  but  her  own  dignity, 

And  his,  to  whom  she  did  herself  address. 

Daniel.  History  of  Civil  Wars,  book  viii. 

The  world  is  nimbi*  in  the  anticipating  of  voices,  *nd  for  my 
particular,  according  to  my  improvidence  in  all  thing*  else,  1 am  in 
this  likewise  no  re  ter  ter  of  my  good  will  till  the  last. 

At/ifsie  Wottonianw,  p.  370. 

I think  I could  give  a tolerable  account  of  the  doctor's  great 
reserve  and  caution,  in  not  telling  the  world,  plainly,  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind. 

Waterland.  Work s,  rol  si.  p.  2&3.  Arian  Subscription. 

You  two  draw  up,  with  all  the  speed  you  may, 

Our  last  reserves,  and  yet  redeem  the  day. 

Dryden.  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  act  sis. 

And  yet,  ev’n  thm,  she  cries,  the  marriage-row 

A mental  reservation  must  allow  ; 

And  there's  a silent  bargain  still  imply’d. 

The  parlies  should  be  pleas'd  on  either  side. 

Id.  Juvenal.  Satire  6. 

Fftosp.  Sine*  you  will  venture, 

I charge  you  bear  yourself  resrrv'rtly  to  him, 

Let  him  not  dare  to  touch  your  n Aed  hand, 

But  keep  at  distance  from  him. 

Id.  The  Tempest,  act  til. 

Where  is  that  ancient  seriousness,  and  reserved*™,  and  mo* 
destv,  that  heretofore  has  been  thought  not  only  rsseiitial  to  the 
spirit  of  a Christian,  but  natural  to  the  temper  of  an  Englishman. 

Sharp.  Works,  vol.  it.  p.  10.  Sermon  1. 

In  this  same  decree,  which  so  remarkably  reserve*  the  abstinence 
from  blood,  th*  Sahbath  is  not  at  all  reserved  as  a thing  either  of 
necessity  or  expedience. 

Horsley.  Sermon  22.  vol.  ii.  p.  21 1 . 

Then  to  her  children  thus,  the  silence  broke, 

Without  reserve  she,  deeply  sighing,  spoke. 

Cooke.  Hesiod.  The  Theogony. 

When  a landed  estate,  therefore,  is  sold  with  a rcserration  of  a 
perpetual  rent,  if  it  is  intended  that  this  rent  should  always  be  of 
the  same  value,  it  is  of  importance  to  the  family  in  whose  favour  it 
is  reserved,  that  it  should  not  consist  in  a particular  sura  of  money. 
Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ix.  book  L ch.  ».  p.  44. 

RESERVOIR,  Fr.  reservoir.  See  anU,  Reserve. 
A place  where  any  thing  is  reserved,  or  kept  in  itore. 

Drains  from  its  thinly  bounds  (he  springs  of  wealth, 

Ilia  own  insatiate  reservoir  to  filL 

Thomson.  Liberty,  part  V.  ▼.  450. 


■ ■'  Has  not  God 

Still  wrought  by  mean*  since  tir»i  He  made  the  world? 

And  (Ud  lie  nut  of  old  employ  Hi*  means 
To  drown  it  ? What  u Hu  creatoti  Us* 

Than  a capacious  reservoir  of  mean*, 

Form'd  for  llis  use,  and  ready  at  III*  will  ’ 

Can  per  The  Tusk,  book  it.  p.  67  4. 

The  vast  reservoir,  in  seasons  of  draught  (for  to  th*  vicissitudes 
of  immoderate  rains  and  drought  the  d m.ite  was  liable ) supplied 
the  city  and  the  adjacent  country  with  water. 

Horsley.  Sermon  29.  vol.  ii.  p.  372. 

RERE'TTLE,  "I  Re,  and  sttlle,  (g.c.)  diminutive 

Rm'rrLENeitT.j'  of  act 

To  set  to  put  or  pluce.  (*e.  at  rest.)  again ; to  com- 
pose, to  confirm  again  ; to  fix  or  esiuhluh  again  ; to 
sink  to  retit.  (us  particles  in  motion,  floating,)  to  the 
bottom,  to  subtitle,  again. 

The  Winchester  book  : being  a inure  particular  inquisition  than 
had  been  bvfure  of  evrty  hide  of  laud  within  the  prtemet-  of  hia 
conquest,  and  how  they  were  hoUlen:  whetieelurth  we  may  account 
a full  re-seitiement  uf  lordship  aud  piopriety  through  tile  realm. 

Rehy sriw  H'ot‘ommncr,  p.  103. 

Nor  would  ths  return  of  p»pary  1st  a proper  means  were  there 
any  thing  wanting  of  this  kind  tu  restore  or  to  resettle  m*-n  m their 
just  rights,  hut  rather  to  unsettle  every  thing,  and  to  throw  us  back 
again  into  the  wildest  confusion*. 

Waterland.  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  461 . A Thanksgiving  Sermon. 

W*  may  venture,  however,  to  apply  this  conducting  of  the  ouera 
to  the  palace  of  her  lord,  to  tome  remarkable  assistance  which  the 
Israelite*  will  receive  from  the  Chri,luui  nation*  of  th«Ucutile  race, 
is  their  resettlement  in  the  holy  land. 

Horsley.  Sermon  8.  Tub  L p.  170, 

RE'SI  ANT, ")  Fr.  re  want  or  meant ; «.  e.  resident. 

Reliance.  J^.u. 

As  for  in  Myddlesex,  I remember  none  or  in  th*  cyty#  wife, 
eyther  of  resiauntes  therm,  or  of  reaorters  thereto,  Englythe  men  or 
stranngers.  Jiir  T.  More.  Worket,  p.  900.  The  Apology. 

That  the  said  prelate*  and  other  per- on*,  having  the  aaid  digni- 
ties and  promulioos  spiritual,  continually  should  be  abiding  and 
rettanls  upou  their  said  pramotiuns  within  tbi*  realm. 

JJsrsrt.  Records,  vol.  i.  p.  1S9.  Henry  Fill. 


RESER- 

VOIR* 

RESIDE. 


That  the  empernr's  authorised  people  shall  not  hereafter  repute 
any  Englishman  rtsiamt  in  that  cnnntrvy,  to  lie  any  factor,  seraant, 
or  dealer  in  the  said  companies  affaire*,  hut  such  as  the  agent  shall 
inregister  by  name,  within  the  offices  where  custom*  is  entered  in 
all  such  places  of  the  land  where  the  sayd  coropank  bane  residence* 
to  traflike. 

Hakluyt.  Foyoget,  SfC.  vol.  i.  p.  473.  M.  Jerome  Horsey. 

With  such  au  one  [a  turret]  was  Thamis  beautifide ; 
That  was  to  weet  the  famous  Troynovant, 

In  which  her  kingdnroe's  throne  is  chiefly  rrsiaut. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  look  iv.  can.  11. 

For  God,  whosoever  he  h*  (if  haply  there  be  any  other  but  ths 
very  world)  and  in  what  part  soever  rriissf,  all  sense  he  is,  all  sight, 
all  hearing ; he*  ia  all  life,  all  soule,  all  of  hiimelfe. 

Holland.  Pit  me,  book  ii.  ch.  vii. 


Lxtc.  Now,  friends,  'tie  left  with  us,  I have  already 
Dealt,  by  Umbrenus,  with  the  Allobrogt  a, 

Here  resiant  in  Rome. 

Ben  Jonson.  C»  Hint,  net  »r. 


RESI'DE,  v. 
Resident,  adj. 
Resident,  n. 
Residence, 
Residency, 
Rk'sidentship,  > 
Remde'ntiart, 
Reside'ntiarisiiip, 
Ueriukr. 

Re'sidue, 

Resi'duary. 

which  is  left ; the  rest  or 


Fr.  reside r i II.  risrdcre ; 
Sp.  rtsidir  ; Lat.  rtridere , re- 
side re,  to  til  ur  set  down  ; to 
settle. 

To  ret  down,  to  settle,  to 
stay,  to  abide,  to  continue,  to 
dwell ; to  settle,  sink,  or  fall  to 
the  bottom. 

Residue , Lat.  residuum, 
quod  residei,  that  which  re- 
mains, stops,  or  stays ; that 
remainder. 
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RESIDE.  With  )e  retydue  and  remenaunt.  bj>  >*  rod*  of  Luke* 

. - _ / Ich  voile  worehupc  J>er  with  treuthe  *11  mf  tyt 

Piers  P/ouhman.  / uum,  p.  133. 

In  th«  lubirbei  of  t toun,  quod  he, 

Lurking  in  heme*  and  in  lane*  bliudo, 

W boras  this*  roldwurs  and  thine  thcves  by  kind® 

Holden  hii  pnvce  fcreful  residence. 

Chaucer,  The  Cianowt  Yemannet  Prologue,  V,  16193. 

Hi*  grace  (Henry  VIII.]  therefore  willing  and  minding  to  revoke 
you  all  l<y  tittle  and  little,  except  you  Sir  Gregory,  being  hi*  amba*- 
s odour  then*  continually  rending,  willeth,  that,  Ac. 

Bumet.  Record*,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 

And  also  the  louer*  met  at  time*,  for  who  he  resorted  thidre,  at 
no  place  would  be  be  hoeted  and  lodged,  but  whrr  as  ahe  held 
residence.  Bate.  English  Fvtaries,  part  ii.  p.  11  9. 

I recken  always*  that  marry  age  vnpCT/yght,  which  hath  not 
ehastyte  and  clennesee  resident.  Id.  Apologie,  fob  64. 

The  duke,  for  all  that  the  mater  of  their  eorayng  was  pleasaut 
to  him,  yet  he  ditcouered  nat  to  hastely  hi*  entente,  but  sayd,  Sin, 
it  wyll  be  very  horde  to  make  peace  in  that  place,  where  as  great 
Lateral  and  warns  is  rerydenl. 

Lord  Berner*.  Froissart.  Cronycte,  sol.  ii.  p.  367. 

The  duke  of  Yorke  passed  it  ouer  lyghtly  ynough,  for  he  was  euer 
lyghtlv  rendente  about  the  kvnge  auu  with  the  duke  of  Lancastre. 

Id.  Ik  p.644. 

Last  of  al  came  the  queere  of  Pauls/with  their  retiden*nhet,  the 
bishop  of  London  and  the  abbots  following  after  in  their  ponlifi- 
calibus. 

Fur,  Acte t,  8fC.  p.  996.  King  Henry  Flit.  Abb  eye*  suppressed. 

They  l the  Neruional  war*  aaoage  people  and  of  great  valeantnes*  : 

often  rebuking  and  rinding  much  fault  with  the  retidew  of  the 
Belgies,  far  yeelding  theymselues  to  the  people  of  Rome,  and 
casting  away  theyr  auncient  prowexse. 

Arthur  Goldyng.  Ctrrar.  Commentaries,  fol.  53, 

I mean  she  should  be  courteous,  facile,  sweet, 

Hating  that  eolenme  rice  of  greatness®,  pride ; 

I meant  each  softest  vertue  there  should  meet. 

Fit  in  that  softer  boaome  lo  retide. 

Ben  Jonson.  Epigram  75.  p.  505. 
One  from  the  format  now  approach'd  their  sight, 

Who  them  did  swiftly  on  the  spun  pursue ; 

One  there  still  resident,  a*  day  and  night, 

And  known  as  th*  eldest  oke  which  in  it  grew. 

Uaventmt.  Gondibert,  book  i.  can.  2. 

Separation : it  is  wrought  by  weight,  as  in  the  ordiuary  residence 
or  settlement  of  liquors. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  sec.  302. 

This  translsrstion  ought  so  long  to  be  continued  out  of  one 
vessrll  into  another,  untul  such  time  as  it  have  done  casting  any 
rwJrnce  downward;  for  the  sediment  that  resteth  in  the  bottoms 
la  the  best.  Holland,  Ptmie , book  xxx.it.  ch,  xvbi. 

Who  now  remains  as  blessed  in  her  scat, 

As  you  are  with  her  residency  bless 'd. 

Daniel.  To  the  Indy  f,ucy. 

They  having  in  this  sort  made  some  small  resistance,  in  the  end 
turned  their  backs  and  fled,  and  left  a great  number  slain  in  the 
fielJ,  the  residue  after  the  last  overthrow  forsook  their  captains,  and 
fled  strutting  here  and  there. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Pint  arch.  Lite*,  p.  525. 

Far  from  your  Capital  my  ship  rttideo 
At  Reithms,  and  secure  at  anchor  rides ; 

Where  waving  gtovev  on  airy  Ncion  gTow, 

Supremely  tall,  aiul  shade  the  deeps  below. 

Ttence  to  revisit  your  imperial  dome, 

An  old  hereditary  guest  I come. 

Pope,  lianer.  Odyney,  book  i. 
Suppose,  though  I disown  it,  said  the  Hind, 

The  certain  mnmaon  were  uot  yet  assign'd  : 

Th*  doubtful  rrtieUnce  no  proof  can  bring 
Against  the  plain  existence  of  the  thing. 

Dry  den.  The  Hunt  and  the  Panther. 

Afterwards,  in  haptUm,  the  same  Spirit  Axes,  as  it  were,  his 
dwelling,  or  retu^mria/ahode,  renewing  the  heart  in  greater  measure. 
Main-land.  H’orhs,  voL  vi.  p.  349.  Regeneration  Stated. 


About  that  time  he  ( John  W illiams  ] hiul  several  benefices  eonfer’d  RES  J DK. 
upon  him,  of  which  the  rectory  of  Waldgrave  in  Northamptonshire  -— 
was  one,  Dinam  and  Grafton  two  more,  a rendennarythip  in  the  RESIGN, 
church  of  Liacoln,  one  or  more  preheud-dnjM  1 herein,  and  the  office  — * 

of  chaunter.  Wood.  Fa*ti  Oxomenset,  part  i.  p.  181. 

The  prince  elector  did  afterward*  kindly  invite  turn  [Theodore 
Honk]  to  be  his  secretary,  but  he.  loving  solitude,  declined  that 
employment,  as  he  did  the  resident  ship  at  London  for  the  city  of 
Hamburgh.  Id.  Aiheme  Oxonienoes,  vul.  i.  p.  845. 

We  being  persona  of  considerable  estates  in  the  kingdom,  and 
render*  therein.  San/I.  Advertisement  againd  Hood. 

The  ideas  of  tutelary  god  and  king  implied  a local  midence. 

Harbor  ten,  Works,  Vol.  viii.  book  i.  ch.  i.  p.  36.  Johan. 

Asvuming,  therefore,  that  every  departed  soul  ha*  its  place  of 
ret*\lenet  it  would  b«  re&umahle  to  Niipp.me,  if  revelation  wm  silent 
on  the  subject,  that  a common  mansion  is  provided  for  them  all, 
their  nature  being  similar. 

Hartley.  Sermon  20,  vol.  n.  p.  152. 

When  all  the  debts  and  particular  lrgacie*  are  discharged,  the 
surplus  or  mutuum  mud  be  paid  to  the  rendumry  legatee,  i?  any  be 
appointed  by  the  will. 

Blathttone.  Commentaries,  book  ii.  ch.  xxxii. 

RESI'GN,  r.  \ Fr.  raipntr ; It.  rassegnart; 

Ke.u'gn,  n.  iSp.  retignar ; Let.  retignare,  (it, 
Rp.siona'tiox,  | and  tignare.)  to  undo  the  sign,  or 
Resi'onment.  / signet,  or  seal;  to  break  the  seal; 
and,  consequentially,  to  annul  or  cancel,  (re.  the  validity 
of  a sealed  instrument,)  to  surrender  or  yield  up,  (sc. 
any  tiling  given  or  granted  under  sign  or  seal,)  and 
hence,  generally. 

To  surrender  or  yield  up;  to  renounce  or  abandon, 

(to  yield  or  submit.)  See  the  Quotation  from  Cogan. 

For  mine  estate  myall  hue  I resign* 

Into  her  ho  ode. 

Chaucer.  Trait**  and  Creseide,  book  ». 

They  dreden  shame,  and  vice*  they  resigne. 

Id.  Ib.  book  itu 

All  though  he  had  and  myght  sufljcieally  hauv  declared  his  re- 
nouncement by  the  redynge  ol  an  other  mcane  person*,  yet  he,  foe 
the  more  sureti*  of  ihe  mater,  and  for  the  sayde  retggnacyan  should 
haue  hi*  full  force  and  strengthe,  he  therfure  reticle  the  scruwle  of 
rtsygnaeyon  hy  intuit e,  in  maner  and  fourme  as  foloweth. 

Fab  yon.  Chromate,  p.  547.  Richard  //. 

The  cardinal!,  to  bring  y*  worlde  into  a foole's  paradise,  was  com- 
pelled eue  with  hi*  own#  good  will  to  resigne  his  chauuccllorshyp, 
and  that  to  who  he  listed  him  self*.  % 

Tyndall.  H'orkts,  p.  374.  The  Practice  of  Papittical  Prelates. 

When  all  the  company  prayed  him  to  take  charge  of  the  whole 
army,  and  that  Scipm  himself  aud  Varus  both  did  first  give  him 
place,  aud  willingly  resigned  unto  him  the  honour  to  command  the 
whole  camp:  be  answered  them,  he  would  not  ofivud  the  law. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch.  Lives,  p.  656. 

CiU.  I grant  it. 

For  the  honor  of  our  sex,  dot  have  you,  madam, 

By  any  weakness,  forfeited  command  ; 

He  that  succeed*,  in  justice,  was  before  you, 

And  you  have  gain’d  more,  in  a royal  brother, 

Than  you  could  lute  l«y  your  resign  of  Epire. 

Beaumont  and  Ftelrher.  The  Coronation,  art  iv.  SC.  2. 

Then  to  the  Tnw'r  (where  he  remained)  went 
The  duke,  with  all  the  peers  in  company, 

To  take  his  offer  with  hit  free  consent, 

And  this  bis  resignation  testify. 

Daniel.  History  of  Civil  Hart,  book  ii. 

And  after,  to  your  issue  that  sumiues, 

A good  mignement  of  the  goods  ye  Iraue ; 

With  all  the  honor  that  your  »e!u«*  rcceiue 
Amongst  your  people. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyney,  book  vii. 

But  so  much  has  your  danger,  and  that  spell, 

The  powerful  name  of  triend,  prevail'd  above  him 
To  whom  l ever  owe  obedience. 

That  here  I am,  by  hi#  command  to  cure  ye, 

Nay  more  for  ever,  Ire  his  full  resignment, 

Aud  willingly  1 ratine  it. 

Beaumont  and  Fleteher.  Monsieur  Thomas,  act  ul.  St  I. 
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R E S 


KKSIQN.  Thr  field  of  mnahat  fit*  tin*  young  and  hold, 

— The  M*i**iwn  council  best  lecuroes  the  oUl: 

RESIST.  To  you  the  gionuua  cun  flirt  1 resign, 

1 ii  t i •*  Let  sage  advice,  the  palm  of  age.  he  mine. 

Pape.  !t»mer.  Iliad,  bonk  iv, 

Dvanerire  «utd  prebends  may  become  void,  like  a buhopric  k,  by 
death,  by  deprivation,  or  by  retignati«n  to  either  the  kuig  or  the 
bishop.  Hlackstone.  Commrnlarift,  hook  I ch.  Li. 

Resignation  4U|H-ra<l<is  to  patience  a submissive  deposition, 
respecting  the  intelligent  cause  of  uur  uneusine**.  It  acknowledge* 
bath  the  power  and  the  right  of  a superior  to  afflict. 

Coyti*.  On  the  Putt  ions. 

IlESI'LE.  r.  "J  Fr.  retilir ; Lut.  re-tilirt,  (re, and 
Resilience,  >*alirc,  to  leap.)  to  leap  back.  See 
IU^i'likxcy.  ) Assail. 

To  leap  or  start  back;  to  spring  back;  to  retreat 
quickly. 

And  if  you  strike  a hall  side-long,  not  full  tram  the  surface,  the 
rebtjuud  mil  he  as  much  the  contrary  way  ; whether  there  he  any 
such  resilience  in  ccebos  (that  is,  whether  a man  shall  hear  better, 
if  he  stand  aside  the  l»ody  repemisung,  than  if  he  stand  where  be 
apaaketb,  or  any  where  ui  a right  line  between)  may  be  tried. 

Huron.  Xulural  History,  Cent.  in.  sec.  24S, 

Those  w ho  harm  not  seen  the  strange  rt&cts  of  modes,  will  never 
imagine  the  reception  1 met  with  at  Paris  from  men  ami  women  of 
all  raukB  and  stations.  The  mare  1 resiled  from  their  excessive 
civilities,  the  more  I was  loaded  with  them. 

Hume,  life,  by  himself. 

And  these  rules,  corrupted  by  fraud,  ot  debased  by  credulity, 
have,  hy  the  coinmun  resiliency  of  the  mind  from  nor  extreme  to 
another,  incited  others  to  an  ojnen  contempt  of  all  subsidiary  ordi- 
nances, all  prudential  caution,  and  the  whole  discipline  of  regulated 
piety.  Johnson.  The  Bumbler,  No.  1 10. 

UK  SIX,  1 Fr.  retin,  retiucujc.  See  Rosin 

Rrstfious.  J 

At  the  bottom  of  the  retort  we  had  good  store  of  a ponderous 
and  brittle  substance,  that  did  not  look  at  all  like  a metal,  but 
mthcr  tike  something  of  a gummous  or  reunion  nature  being  alio 
fusible  and  inflammable  almost  like  sealing-wax. 

Boyle,  tf'orhi,  vol.  v.  p.  G9.  Insalubrity,  3,-c.  of  Ike  Air, 

RESIPISCENCE,  Fr.  r&ipucence ; Let.  rrtipi- 
scentia  from  mipticert,  (res  i per e,  re,  end  tape  re,)  to 
grow  or  become  sensitive  again  ; to  regain  or  recover 
the  senses.  Cotgrave  calls  it  M a second  thinking  wiser 
than  the  first;"  it  its  consequentially,  penitence  or 
repentance. 

So  powerful  is  the  impression  of  a divinity  in  humane  nature, 
that  the  ino»t  erring  beletfs  are  forc'd  to  damn  the  utility,  and  tho 
most  perverted  lives  the  nece«siti«  of  such  a soveraignt  who 
abounda  with  such  beniguitie  ee'n  towards  these  irritations.  Iliat  ho 
provides  motives  respectively  proper  for  the  rectifying  each  of  these 
errom  ; tiff- ring  the  iugeouous  reason  and  the  sensual  fear  towards 
their  disabuse  and  reupisemcr. 

Mount  ague.  Devout*  Essay rt,  Treat.  3.  part  ii.  sec.  2. 

RESrST,  r.  Fr.  router;  It.  retistcre ; Sp. 

Resi  stant,  n.  rctistir;  Let  res'utere,  (rey  and 

Resistance,  j istcre.)  Gr.  larnaQat,  to  stand 

Rksi'ster,  l against.  Sec  Consist,  Desist, 

Resistible,  ( &c. 

Rfsistibi'lity,  To  stand  or  stay  against ; to 
Resistive,  withstand,  to  set,  put,  or  place 

Resistless.  J against,  to  oppose;  to  strive  or 

struggle  against,  to  contend  against 

Thise  met  ales  ben  of  so  gret  violence, 

Our  walles  may  not  make  hem  resilience. 

Chnsseer.  The  Chananes  Yemanmee  Tale,  v.  16376. 
For  whom  fortune  woll  assay  le. 

There  mai  be  no  suchc  resistenee. 

Gasser.  Coif.  Jus.  book  vi. 
What  can  be  doo  but  y eld,  that  roost  resist  aloone  ? 

Surrey.  Eedeeimtei,  ch.  ir. 


After  that  word*  was  brought* vnto  the  emperemrs, tliat  Maximus  RESIST, 
badde  with  hunl«  bwtaylles  sulidurd  Gallia  and  Germania,  Graci-  — ■» 

auu»  with  a great  burnt  came  duwne  to  retyil*  hym. 

hubyan.  Chromele,  p,  50. 

Neiiertlu-lfKwe  there  is  none  so  perfect  in  this  life  that  findwth 
nut  let  and  resistance  by  the  reason  of  original]  sinoc,  or  birih  poison 
thut  remarneth  in  him. 

Tyndall.  Hashes,  p.  165.  The  Obedience  of  a Christian  Man. 

AfWr  which  towne  so  ycldyn  tyr  Edmunde  of  Woodrtokr,  the 
kyagiw  brother,  than  hrynge  at  Hunleaux  us  y*  kyngesdr|4itye,  made 
such  resystms  agayn  the  sayde  Charlys  d«  Valuys,  that  a trewco 
was  takyn  for  that  yere  Fiibynn.  Chronicle,  p.  428. 

Srich  as  reMled  against  them  they  tisike  as  rebels  and  inufiri 
against  God  h>s  ordinance  and  Christian  pretie. 

Far.  Arles,  tfc,  p.  11x6,  History  of  Gregory  I'll. 

But  they  then,  though  no  more  furious,  yet  more  ctmragious 
when  they  saw  no  resister,  went  alxait  with  ptrkax. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  p.  360. 

Doth  not  he,  that  lyuelh  after  such  sort*.  rrustmyly  denie  Christ, 
his  mouth  sayvth  not  agayn*  him,  but  bys  life  doth 

Udalt.  I Epistle  St.  John , ch.  it. 

So  long  he  mused,  and  so  long  he  lay. 

That  at  the  last  his  Wrarie  i|«it«  opprest 
With  fleshly  weakness,  which  no  creature  may 
Long  time  retiil.  gave  jdiice  to  fondly  teal. 

Spenser.  Fame  (Joetne,  book  hr.  Can.  6. 

With  noyse  where. if  the  theefe  awaking  light 
Unto  the  entrance  ran ; where  the  bold  kught 
Kurountring  him  with  small  renstencr  slew. 

Id.  Ik.  Iiook  vi.  can.  1 2. 

Treu  the  Statute  of  13  Ed.  1.  ran.  38,  recites;  that  such  resist- 
ance of  process*  out  of  any  of  the  king's  courts  (much  more  then 
out  of  the  highest  court  at  parliament  ) redound*  much  to  the  dis- 
honour of  the  king  and  his  crownv ; and  that  such  remitter*  shall 
be  imprisoned  and  fined,  because  they  are  disturbers  of  the  king’s 
peace  and  of  h«s  traline. 

Piyime.  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  part  iii.  p.  12. 

Either  lie  refer*  our  opposites  must  grant  all  bishop,  priests, 
ministers,  yea,  all  other  magistrates  whatsoever,  as  irresistible, 
uoceiiturahle,  undeprivable,  uncondrmnable,  for  any  crimes  whatso- 
ever, as  they  s.iy  luugs  are,  which  they  dare  no*  do ; or  else  make 
kings  as  resistible,  censurable,  deprivable,  and  lyable  to  all  ktndes  of 
punishments,  (by  their  whole  kingdom's  consent  in  parliament)  as 
far  forth  ox  they,  notwithstanding  all  the  former  objections,  which 
quite  subverts  their  cause.  Id.  lb.  p.  121. 

Whether  the  transgression  of  Ere  seducing  did  not  exceed  that 
of  Adam  seduced,  or  whether  the  resistibility  of  h»  reason  did  not 
equivalence  the  facility  of  her  seduction,  we  shall  refer  it  unto  the 
schoolman. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  I'u/yar  Bremen,  book  i.  ch.  i. 

■ Against  when 

I'll  have  an  excellent  new  fucus  made, 

R-nstime  'gainst  the  sun,  the  ram,  nr  wind, 

Which  you  shall  lay  on  with  a breath,  or  oil, 

As  you  best  like. 

Ben  Jonson.  Sejmus,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

When  to  the  cave  they  came,  they  found  it  fast ; 

But  Calidorv,  with  huge  resist /cue  might, 

The  dares  assay  U-d,  and  the  locks  upbrast. 

Spenser.  Fame  (Jueene,  book  vL  can.  1 2. 

All  the  bodies  in  the  world,  pressing  a drop  of  water  on  all  side*, 
will  never  be  able  In  overcome  the  resistance  it  will  make,  as  soft 
as  it  is,  to  their  approaching  one  nnnther,  till  it  be  removed  out  of 
their  way ; whereby  our  idea  of  solidity  is  distinguished  hath  from 
pure  tpwee,  which  is  capable  neither  of  resistance  no s motion,  and 
the  ordinary  idea  of  hardness. 

Loehe.  On  Human  Understanding,  book  ii.  ch.  hr-  KC.  3. 

According  to  the  decrees  of  power  in  the  agent  and  rest  slant,  U an 
action  performed  or  hindred. 

Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  art.  6. 

The  name  body,  being  the  complex  idea  of  extension  and  resisti- 
bility together  in  the  sum  subject,  those  two  ideas  are  not  exactly 
one  and  the  same.  Loehe. 

Abdklm.  Fly,  fly,  before  the  allureancnts  of  her  face, 

E’er  she  return  with  hum  resistless  grace, 

And  with  new  magick  covers  all  the  place. 

Dry  den.  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  net  iii. 
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RESIST.  *T»  revistlesv/g  plain  that  tho  divine  writer*  do  no*  always  con- 
'll fin*  themselves  to  plain  and  common  grammar,  but  often  express 

**":  their  vigorous  sentiment*  in  the  language  of  the  figurative  eou- 

5ULYK.  at  ruction.  B/ackmaU.  Sacred  Classics,  voLL  p.  61. 

' Hw.nutc  route*  or  is  juatifiable  to  the  person  of  the  prince  when 

the  bring  of  the  state  is  endangered,  and  the  public  voice  proclaims 
wch  resistance  necessary,  they  hare  therefore  allowed  to  every 
individual  the  right  of  determining  this  expedience,  and  of  employ- 
ing private  force  to  resist  even  private  oppression. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  book  i.  ch.  wit. 

R ESO'LVE,  tv  Yr.r+touldrc ; It.  risoltxrc;  Sp. 

R eso'lve,  n.  rtsolver  ; Lai.  revolver*,  (rc,  and 

Reso'lvarle,  ro/tyrr,)  to  disjoin,  to  free  or  de- 

Reso'lublb,  liver.  See  Dissolve,  Solve,  &c. 

Rebo'luji  lexers,  To  disjoin,  to  separate,  (re. 
Reso'lvedly,  the  solid,  the  continuous  parts;) 

Reso'lvednexs,  to  scatter,  to  disperse;  to  bring 

Rbso'lvbnt,  back  or  reduce  to  simplicity,  to 

Reso'lver,  the  simple  parts  or  elements  ; to 

Re'solute,  adj.  reduce,  to  restore;  to  reduce  to 

Re'solute,  n.  a fluid  or  liquid  state;  to  melt, 

Re'solctely,  to  loosen ; to  relax. 

Rk'solutekess,  To  disjoin,  to  loose,  to  free 
Resolu'tion,  from  (met.)  doubt,  difficulty,  un- 

Resoli/tiojjer,  certainty,  danger ; to  remove 

Resoh/tjvb.  doubt  or  difficulty,  indetermi- 

nate ness  or  indecision ; to  give  or  present  clear,  deter- 
minate, distinct  views,  perceptions,  opinions ; to  clear, 
to  determine,  to  decide,  to  ascertain,  to  fix. 

Resolute , n.  redelivery,  repayment;  and,  as  in 
Shakspeare,  resolute,  determined  persons. 

Ne  no  man  d*  wondrctli,  whan  the  weight  of  the  snowe,  hanled 
by  the  cold,  ia  reiolued  by  the  brenny  ng  he  me  of  Thebus  the  Sjoune, 
for  here  Beene  tm-nne  readily  the  eatues. 

Chaucrr.  Borcius,  (took  iv.  De  Consolations. 
Tigris  ami  Ftifratvs,  retotun  and  springeti  of  o well*  in  the 
cragRc*  °f  the  roche  of  the  couulrvy  of  Achemene*. 

W.  A,  book  v. 

I haup  giuen  resolute  answere  to  the  6r*t,  in  the  which  I per- 
liot  and  slu.ll  j ersem  r for  t-in-rmore. 

F**e.  Acte*,  8) x.  Henry  S ill.  p.  776.  talker's  Combine*. 
And  ye  shall  enquire  of  the  yearly  resolute*.  deductions,  and 
pait  meats  goiug  forth  of  (lie  same. 

Burnet.  Retard*,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  214.  No.  27. 
And  so  at  lost  (after  long*  and  great  deliberation  bad  in  the 
matter)  because  ther  is  do  better  oounhailour,  then  leauir*  and 
tyme,  he  wold  motutrhe  with  his  learned  and  cornu  mate  iu.lgemit 
cOfirme  it. 

Stephan,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  True  Obedience.  Preface,  f©L  4. 

It  liketh  me,  quod  she,  to  haur  heard  your  question, 

But  ienger  tun*  doth  aske  a rrvolucc.H. 

Wyat.  Complainte,  vptm  Lour. 

Of  the  which*  worde*  th*  duko  made  light ; and  for  revolucion 
of  answers:  at  that  tv  me  the  duke  sayde,  Coeyo,  we  knowe  well* 
this  that  ye  huuc  aayde  is  trvwc. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Crony  cle,  vol.  ii.  ch,  123.  p.  350. 
H**.  Oh,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 

Thaw,  and  revalue  it  Selfe  into  a dew. 

Shakspeare,  Hamlet,  fol.  154, 

And  bow  his  limbi,  resolv'd  through  idle  lei  sour, 

Unto  sweet*  sleep*  he  may  securely  lend. 

In  some  cool*  shadow  from  tho  scorching  heat, 

The  whiles  his  flock  their  chawed  cuds  do  rate. 

Spenser.  Virgil.  Gnat. 
Kir,  No,  Thomas,  I dare  take  thy  word, 

But,  if  thou  wilt  swear,  do  as  thou  think’st  good  ; 

1 am  resolv'd  without  it 

Ben  Jon  mm.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  act  til  SC.  2. 
Caw.  Alxa,  these  threats  are  idle,  like  the  wind, 

And  breed  no  terror  in  a guiltless  mind. 

Comer  F.  Nay,  thou  shall  want  no  torture,  so  resolve. 

Id.  The  Case  is  Altered,  act  it.  sc,  5. 
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I doubt  no*  hut  the  opinionaUvc  resolver  thinks  all  those  cade  RE- 
knuwablr*,  and  the  theories  here  accounted  mysteries  are  to  him  SOLVE, 
revelations. 

Gianni.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatising,  Preface , p.  xiii. 

Little  doe  these  peremptory  revaluer*  know,  cither  the  hnnuaim 
power  of  evill,  or  the  treachery  of  ibeir  own  heart  in  receiving  it,  or 
the  importunitie  of  deceivers  in  obtruding  it. 

Hall.  I Forks,  voL  i.  sec.  14.  p.  648.  Quo  VaeUs  t 
Agis  meotiog  with  Araius  by  the  dty  of  Corinth,  even  a*  he  was 
consulting  whether  he  shuuld  fight  his  enrinie  or  not,  shewed  him- 
self in  his  counsel l then  no  ravh  but  a resolute  and  valiant  man. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch.  Agn  and  Cleomenet,  p.  666. 

-t  ■ Now,  sir,  young  Fort  in  bras, 

Of  vnimproiifd  mottle,  hot  and  full, 

Hath  in  tho  skirta  of  Norway,  hrotv  aud  there. 

Shark'd  up  a list  of  laodleste  r- -solutes. 

Shakspeare.  Hamlet,  fol.  153. 

This  most  couragioua  queen, 

The  puiuant  Danish  powers  victoriously  pursu'd. 

And  resolutely  her*  through  their  thick  squadroiM  bew'd 
Her  way  into  the  north. 

Drayton.  PHy-olhton,  song  12. 

Bun.  Sister,  1 should  too  much  bewray  my  weakness. 

To  give  a resolution  on  a passion 
1 never  felt  nor  fear'd. 

Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

The  ashes  of  the  void  thels  only  aloti*  without  the  snails  mixed 
with  wax  are  of  a ready  lire  and  discutient  facultie. 

Holland.  Phase,  book  XXX.  ch.  WTU. 

The  continuation  of  then*  two  motions  of  tho  earth,  the  annual 
and  diurnal,  upon  axes  different  or  not  parallel,  is  resolvable  into 
nothing  but  a final  and  mental  cause,  or  the  rt  CsXnawm,  because 
it  was  beat  it  should  bo  so. 

Cudieurth.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  v.  p.  684. 

Positive  precepts,  though  we  are  used  to  consider  them  merely  as 
presented,  and  to  resolve  them  commonly  into  the  mere  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  legislator,  yet  are  titan  founded  upon  reason*, 
known,  perhaps,  in  part  to  as,  but  perfectly  known  to  God  j and  so 
they  are  ultimately  resolvable  into  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Hater  and.  H arks,  vol  v.  p,  44 1.  The  Nature  of  the  Christian 
S-nrnment. 

Wherefore  1 will  now  proceed  to  my  third  general  consideration  ; 
which  is,  that  it  does  nut  appear  that  thre*  is  precisely  and  univer- 
sally the  number  of  the  distinct  substances  or  elements,  whereunto 
mixt  bodies  are  resoluble  by  the  firr. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  51 1.  The  Sceptical  Chymist. 

Many  of  them  may  be  wrought  on,  as  we  have  tried,  both  by 
simple  water  and  even  by  moist  sir,  which  argues  the  readableness 
of  their  rorretitutinn. 

Id.  A.  vol.  til.  p.  338,  Temperature  of  the  Subterranean  Begum*. 

lei  us  moke  no  more  vain  excuses  r let  us  no  longer  pretend  I 
know  not  what  difficulties ; but  let  os  cbearfully  and  resolvedly  apply 
ourselves  to  the  working  out  our  salvation. 

Sharp.  Harks,  voL  ii.  p.  107.  Sermon  5. 

But  let  not  our  uodauntcdu'ss  appear  the  effect  uf  suUrnncss,  or 
fierceness,  or  of  meet  revahrdnes* ; liut  let  it  lie  so  calm  end  cha- 
ritable that  we  may  rod  be  suspected  to  he  the  martyrs,  rather  of 
our  glory,  or  our  courage,  than  of  our  religion. 

Boyle.  Harks,  vol.  v.  p.  303.  The  .Martyrdom  of  Theodora. 

A*  to  the  habit  of  the  hotly,  young  people,  such  as  live  effemi- 
nately, require  to  te  treated  with  milder  resolvents  than  those  who 
live  a labouring  life.  Wiseman.  Surgery,  book  i.  ch_  xix. 

Opium,  (with  which  unskilful  men  seldom  tamper  without  dan- 
ger,) if  duly  corrected  and  prepared,  prove*  sometimes  a great  re- 
volver, and  commonly  a great  smUmKck. 

Boyle.  Works,  voi.  u.  p.  188.  Usefulness  of  Nut  oral  Philosophy. 

You  all  the  way  resolutely  dispute  with  me  the  point  of  the  Souls 
necessary  existence,  as  much  a*  the  other  point  of  the  Fathers  su- 
premacy ; you  are  resolute  in  denying  the  Son  to  be  one  God  with 
the  Father. 

H alert  and.  H’orks,  vol  iiL  p.  19.  Seen  ad  T indication  of  Christ's 
Divinity. 

There  is  (replies  the  Roman)  so  great  a difference  hetwixt  tbs 
cose  of  a revolved  soldier,  that  thinks  himself  in  point  of  reputation 
engaged  not  to  retreat,  aud  that  of  a young  lady  frum  whom  no 
resoluteness,  much  Lem  obstinacy,  can  te  expected. 

Boyle.  H arks,  Voi.  V.  p.  300.  The  Martyrdom  of  Theodora. 
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Then  teach  my  soul,  to  doubt  and  errour  prone* 

Teach  roe  a retolution  lilt  thy  own. 
l*t  partial  favour,  hopes,  or  interest  guide, 

By  various  motives,  all  the  world  beside, 

To  Pompey’s,  or  ambitious  Cesar's  aide; 

Thou,  Cato,  art  roy  leader. 

Roue.  Luca*.  /'WjuAo,  book  l 

neat  scene  I must  open  relates  to  the  church,  and  the  heata 
raised  in  it  by  the  public  moluiicmt,  and  tbo  protestation  mada 
against  them.  Burnet.  Own  7Vs»f,  Vol.  L p.  f3* 

The  retolu turners  sent  up  one  Sharp,  who  bad  been  long  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  an  active  and  eager  mao.  Id.  to.  p.  77. 

RE'SONANT,  \ Ft.  retonnant ; It.  ritonanlc ; 
Resonance.  J Sp.  retonantc.  See  to  Resound. 

“ Rebounding,  loud  recording,  tound — reporting,  echo- 
making.”  Cotgrave. 

— ■ — His  volant  touch 

Instinct  through  all  proportions  low  and  high 
Fled  and  pursu'd  transverse  the  reumant  fugue. 

Mu  ion . Paradite  Lott,  book  xi.  V.  563. 

An  antient  musician,  that  was  present  at  what  was  said,  informed 
me  that  there  were  some  famous  lutes,  one  or  two  of  which  he 
named  to  roe,  that  attained  not  their  full  scaioniog  and  best  re- 
+j*anet,  till  they  were  about  fourscore  years  old. 

Boy  it.  Worht,  voL  L p.  450.  Qutetcenl  Solid*. 

RESO'RB,  \ Lot.  retorbarr,  to  suck  back 

Reso'rbent.  adj.  J again.  See  Absorb. 

To  suck  or  sup  up  again  ; to  swallow  or  imbibe  again. 

. And  when  post 

Their  various  trials  in  thoir  various  spheres, 

If  they  continue  rational,  as  made, 

Retort*  them  all  into  himself  again. 

Young.  7lr  Complaint.  Night  4. 

For  less  than  this  is  shocking  in  a race 

Most  wretched,  but  from  streams  of  mutual  love  ; 

And  uncreated,  but  for  love  divine, 

And,  but  for  lave  divine,  this  moment  lost, 

By  fate  retort'd,  and  sunk  in  endless  night. 

Id.  It.  Night  3. 

Again  rttorbenl  ocean’s  wave 

Receives  the  waters,  which  it  gave 

From  thousand  rills  with  copious  currents  fraught. 

Wodhull. 

RESO'RT,  v.  \ Fr.  reporter ; from  re,  and  the 

Reso'rt,  n.  f Lot.  sortiri,  to  allot,  to  hold  by 

Reso'rter,  f lot ; fort,  lot,  the  allotment ; tc. 

Reso'rtjno,  it,  ) of  land,  by  partition  among  the 
victors;  consequently,  settlement,  abode:  and,  retort , 
to  return  to  our  allotted  land,  to  return  home ; and,  ge- 
nerally, 

To  return  frequently ; to  recur,  or  have,  or  make  recur- 
rence or  recourse  frequently  to,  to  frequent ; to  repair 
to,  to  revisit ; to  relapse  ; to  result,  to  spring  or  issue. 

A1  1 refuse  but  that  I might  resort* 

Unto  my  loue  the  well  of  goodlihced. 

Choicer.  The  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

In  trouth  alway  to  do  you  my  srrvise, 

As  to  my  lady  right,  and  ebeefe  retort, 

With  all  my  witte  and  all  my  diligence. 

Id.  7Vvihf  and  Cmeide,  book  iii. 

But  sygnl6cation  was  soon*  made  hereof  by  fyrer,  (as  Caesar 
hod  commauuded  before,)  and  spedye  retort  was  made  thither 
Creme  the  bulwarkes. 

Arthur  Gvidyng.  Ceetar.  Comment  anet,  book  ii.  fol.  64. 

Afterward  by  the  confluence  of  tbc  neighbours  of  the  places  there 
aboutes,  which  for  couetoutoesse  of  gain  brought  many  things  to 
sell  to  the  slmugers,  and  butlded  them  bouses  to  dwel  among  them  | 
at  lengthe  there  was  such  a retort  of  men  thither,  that  it  waa  euen 
as  good  as  a city.  Id.  Juttine,  luak  xviii.  fol.  89. 

Juuenal  the  poet,  in  his  books  called  Satyrs,  sayth,  y*  no  wiues, 
that  list  to  content  and  please  sad  and  honest  men,  wilhe  found  or 
seen  at  edmon  plaies,  darnings,  or  other  great  retort  of  people. 

Vivet.  The  In  tt  ruction  of  a Christian  Woman,  p.  147. 
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As  for  in  Mydd'csex.  1 remember  none,  or  in  the  cytye  selfe,  RRSORT. 
eyther  of  resiauntes  therin,  or  of  marten  thereto,  EngHshe  men  or 
stmnngera.  More.  Wvrkr,  ch.  xxxv.  p.  1XH).  The  Apology. 

Who  when  he  hath  with  spoil**  and  cruelty 
Ranaackt  the  world,  and  in  the  wofull  h.irtrs 
Of  many  wretches  set  h.s  triumphes  hye, 

Thetber  retoriet,  and  laying  bit  sad  dartes 
Asyde,  with  fair*  Adonis  playes  bis  wanton  partes. 

Sprnter.  Faene  Quetne,  book  iiu  can.  7, 

A little  lowly  herreitAge  it  was, 

Downe  in  a dale,  hard  by  a forest's  side, 

Far  from  retort  of  people,  that  dul  paa 
In  traveill  to  and  froe.  Id.  to.  book  i.  can.  2. 

At  which  their  markets  were  dispos’d,  counsels  and  martial!  courts, 

And  where  to  th’  altars  of  the  gods  they  made  divine  retorlt. 

Chapman.  I toner.  Until,  book  xi.  p.  137. 

But  certainly  some  there  are  that  know  the  riwfa  and  falls  of 
businesses  that  caunot  sink*  into  the  maine  of  it : like  a houie  that 
Rniti  convenient  at  air  vs  and  entne*  but  never  a fair*  roome. 

Bacon.  Finite  22.  Of  Canning. 

Lvs.  You  may  so ; ’tis  the  better  for  you  that  your  retortm 
stand  upon  sound  legs. 

Shahtpeare.  Prince  of  Tyre , act  IV.  K.  6. 

We3l  in  our  facet  our  colours  display, 

And  hallow  our  yearly  retorting. 

Brume.  Sng.  The  Pointer' t Entertainment. 

When  next  the  sun  hi*  rising  light  displays. 

And  gilds  the  world  below  with  purple  rays ; 

The  Queen,  /Eneas,  and  the  Tyrian  Court 
Shall  to  the  shady  woods,  for  si  lvan  game,  retort. 

Uryden.  Vtrgii.  .Florid,  book  iv.  p.  382. 

In  fortune’s  empire  blindly  thus  we  go, 

And  wander  aftrr  pathless  destiny  ; 

Whose  dark  retorlt  since  prudence  cannot  know, 

In  vain  it  would  provide  for  what  shall  be. 

Id.  Annul  Miralnfit. 

For  the  design  that  was  laid  for  that  and  all  other  circumstances 
of  the  story,  we  must  have  retort  to  the  account  that  is  given  of  it, 

Numb.  xvi.  Stillingfleet.  Sermon  7.  voi  i.  p.  268. 

Holland  lie*  at  a great  distance  from  the  sea*  to  which  herring* 
arc  known  j>rmcipaliy  to  retort. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nationt,  voL  ii.  book  iv.  eh.  v.  p.  334. 

RESOU'ND,  t>.  See  ante.  Resonant.  Fr.  re- 
Resou  nd,  n.  > sonner ; It.  risonnarc  ; Sp.  re- 
Rehou'ndino,  n.  j honor ; Lat.  resonarc,  (re,  and 
tonare,)  to  tound  or  echo,  back  or  again,  lo  re-echo. 

To  return,  to  repeat  a tound  or  echo ; to  report  or 
reverberate  a tound;  to  sound  frequently  or  loudly. 

He  plained  him  of  th#  hewn  goddes,  which*  that  were  crurll  to 
hym,  he  went*  him  to  the  houses  of  the  hell ; and  he  tempered  his 
blandishing*  souges  by  moaning  of  stringirs. 

Chaucer.  Boenut,  book  iii.  De  Cantofalione. 

The  secrete  gTOUts  which  oft  we  made  mounds, 

Of  pleasaunt  playnt,  and  of  our  ladies*  praise. 

Recording  oft  whai  grace  ech  one  had  found*. 

What  hope  of  sped*,  what  drede  of  long  dv Laves. 

Surrey.  Primmer  in  Htndtor, 

Who  when  those  piltifull  outcries  he  beard 
Through  all  the  seas  so  turfully  retmmd, 

His  charstt  swift  e in  hiist  he  thvihrr  at  card. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  iiL  can.  8. 

Moreover,  the  s«mt  made  by  reverberation  of  the  airs,  which 
men  call  eccho,  is  hurtfuU  unto  them ; for  they  fvare  mightily  that 
mounding  noise,  comtning  with  a double  struke. 

Holland.  Plane,  book  xL  ch.  xix. 

Ilis-huge  trunk*  minded,  and  his  armrs  did  eccho  the  remind. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  v.  p.  6L 
The  only  noise  which  rolled  through  the  sky 
Were  holy  echoes  that  to  her  did  bear 
Th*  I weet  retamdt  of  those  rich  anthems. 

Beaumont.  Ptyche,  p.  300. 

The  mounding  of  the  tea  upon  the  shore,  and  the  murmur  of 
winds  in  the  woo-ds  without  apparent  wind,  sliow  wind  to  fallow. 

Bacon.  Natural  Huiory,  sec  817. 


KK. 

BOUND. 
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KK-  Now  n ear  the  shelves  of  Circe's  shore*  they  run, 

SOUND.  (Circe  the  rich,  the  daughter  of  the  Sun,) 

— A dangerous  coa*t;  the  goddes*  wastes  her  day* 

KTv  In  joyou*  songs,  the  rock*  resound  her  lay*. 

SPECT.  Dryten.  Virgil,  JEntid,  hook  vii.  p.  407. 

1 Through  the  throng  of  these  astonished  spectator*  tin-  procefsion 
passed  by  the  public  streets  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Temple,  where  im- 
mediately the  *acr*d  porticoes  rrtvund  with  the  continued  hosanna* 
of  the  multitudes. 

Horsley.  Sermon  32,  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 
RESOU'RCE,  ) Fr.  resource,  a new  source  or 
Resou'rcbi.es*.  ) spring;  resourdre, (refund sourdret) 
to  spring;  or  rise  up  again  ; to  abound  : and,  thus,  resource, 
The  spring,  well,  or  fountain-head,  of  abundance  in 
need,  of  aid  or  succour  in  distress. 

For  whatsoever  from  our  hand  she  [the  earth]  takes, 

Greater  or  lest,  a vast  return  she  makes, 

Nor  am  1 only  pleas'd  with  that  resource, 

But  with  her  ways,  her  method,  and  her  force. 

Denham.  Of  Old  Age,  part  iia. 
Yet  those  how  feeble,  and,  indeed,  how  vain, 

You  sec  too  well ; nor  need  my  wools  explain. 

Vanquish’d  without  rettmree  ; laid  flat  l>y  fate, 

Factions  within,  a foe  without  the  gate. 

Dry  den.  Virytl.  .fiwii/,  book  xL 
Fear  wing’d  my  flight ; and  having  once  transgress’d, 

To  flee  I judg'd  my  last  resource  and  best. 

Faumes.  Apollonius  Rkodiut.  • Argauautict,  book  iv. 

A poor,  unfruitful,  ami  resourcclets  subjection.  Burke. 

RESOW,  to  sow  again. 

And  (many  times)  they  are  forced  to  resow  summer-cornc,  where 
they  sowed  winter-curne.  Bac on.  Aatural  History,  sec.  169. 

RESPEAK,  to  speak  again,  in  return  or  answer;  to 
answer. 

No  iocond  health  that  Denmark*  drinkes  to  day, 

But  the  great  cannon  to  the  rlowds  shall  tall. 

And  the  king's  roucr,  the  heauens  shall  bruite  ogaine, 
Bespeaking  earthly  thunder. 

Skakspeare.  Hamlet,  fol.  1 54. 

RESPE'CT,  v “|  Fr.  respect ; It.  rispettare , ri- 
Rewe'ct,  ft.  speito;  Sp.  respetar , respeto ; 

Respe'ct able,  Lat.  respicere , (rc,  and  tptccre,) 
Respe'ctably,  to  look  back,  to  look  again. 
RBspBCTADruTY,  Tolook  back  again,  to  regard. 
Respe  cter,  to  keep  in  view,  to  bold  in  view, 

Respe'ctpui.,  or  in  consideration ; sc.  as  cati- 

Respe'ctpully,  mahle  or  honourable;  deserving 

RtSPE'crioif,  consideration  or  reflection,  to  feel, 

Respe'ctive,  have,  offer,  or  pay  regard  or 

Respb'ctiybly,  honour  to,  to  esteem,  to  honour ; 

Respe'ctivut,  to  regard  considerately. 

Rbspb'ctless,  Respective  i having  respect,  re- 

Respe'ctlkssnbss,  gard,  reference,  or  relation,  es- 
Respe'ctuoo*.  pecially,  individually;  having  es- 

pecial or  particular  regard  or  reference ; regardful,  con- 
siderate ; reflective. 

No  respect  hatting  what  was  best  to  done, 

Till  right  anune  beholding  here  and  the* e, 

I spied  a friend  of  mine. 

CSdiiwr.  The  Court  of  Love, 

To  whose  diligence  imminent  danger*  and  difficult  attempt 
teemed  nothing,  in  respect  of  his  willing  mind,  for  the  com  modi  ue 
of  his  prince  and  countrey. 

Hakluyt , Vuyages,  8fc.  voL  iii.  p.  33.  M.  Frobisher. 

In  dooing  of  all  which  thing**  the  king  hath  not  borne  thus 
respective,  as  the  pop*  now  sbewsth  hiraselfe  toward—  him,  hot 
like  a perfect  friend  hath  been*  alwnie*  contented  franklie,  liberally, 
and  openly  to  expose  all  his  study,  labour,  tranaile,  treasure,  puis- 
sanne*. 

f«-  Actcs,  Sfc.  Henry  VIII.  p.  080.  The  King's  Menage  to  the 
Emperor  m defence  of  ku  Mortage. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


But  what  houo  these  oivr  respectiuists  to  doe  with  the  Apostle  RR- 
Paule,  seeing  they  are  the  whole  viuuersall  church,  by  whose  SPECT. 
autlioritie  Paula  either  ataadeth  or  folteth,  beeing  but  a member  *»v— — ^ 

onelie  and  a part  of  the  church. 

Fas.  Aries,  Sfe'  Henry  VIII  p.  1173.  The  Answer  of  Martin 
Luther  to  the  Dupes  Bull. 

For  they  feared  least  they  should  note  him  for  an  heretike,  whom 
were  not  able  perhaps  to  conmnce  nthirr  to  be  erroneous  or 
uflciuiur,  ami  therefore  they  haue  found  out  this  aduerbe respect ime, 
and  after  numbnng  of  the  articles,  then  come  they  and  say  that 
some  be  respectively  heretical),  soms  erronious,  and  mmc  utfonviu*. 

Id.  lh.  p.  1170. 

The  sayd  Christ,  Goelhou  and  do  likewise,  that  is,  without  dif- 
ference or  respetiio  of  person*. 

Tyndall.  ITorkts,  p.  78.  Pitrahle  of  (Ticked  Mammon. 

Bnt  by  that  sight  Kalander  soon  judged  that  his  guest  was  of 
no  mean  calling ; and  therefore  the  moie  retpedfuHy  entertained 
him.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  VoL  I.  book  i.  p.  13. 

Which  meaner  wights,  of  trust  and  credit  bare, 

Not  so  rttperted.  could  not  look  t'  effect. 

Darnel.  History  of  Cnit  liars,  book  iii. 

All  my  delight  on  doedes  of  armes  is  sett, 

To  hunt  out  twcibe*  arul  adventures  hard, 

By  sea,  by  land,  » hereto  they  may  be  mett, 

Onely  for  honour  and  lor  high  regard, 

W ilhout  respect  of  ricbwse  or  reward. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queen*,  book  iii.  can.  2. 

Yet  the  hug*  stroke,  which  b*  before  intended. 

Kept  on  bis  course,  as  h«  did  it  direct. 

And  with  such  muustrou*  poise  adowne  descended, 

That  termed  nought  could  him  from  death  protect : 

But  he  it  well  did  ward  with  wrie  respect. 

Id.  k.  bouk  v.  can.  12. 

What  should  it  he  that  he  retpods  in  her, 

Dut  1 can  make  reopeetiue  in  my  nelf*  ? 

Shnkspeare.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  foL  36. 

■ Dost  thou  sleep*  ? ASacides,  am  I 
Forgotten  of  thee  ? Being  alive,  1 found  thy  memori* 

Ever  respect f nil : but  now  dead,  thy  dying  lova  abate*. 

Intern.'  me  quickly,  enler  me  in  Pluto—  iron  gates. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad , book  Xtii.  p.  310. 

We  relieve  idle  vagrants  and  counterfeit  beggars,  but  have  no 
care  at  all  of  the>e  really  poor  men,  who  are,  nwthmka,  to  he  re* 
tpceifully  treated  in  regard  of  their  quality. 

Cowley.  Of  Avarice.  Essay  7. 

Tor  standing  now  alone,  he  see*  his  might 
Out  of  tli*  compass  of  retpeetwe  awe ; 

And  now  begins  to  violate  all  right. 

While  no  restraining  fear  at  hand  be  saw. 

Daniel.  History  of  Cecil  liars,  book  i. 

2 Cun  If  it  were  the  basest  filth  or  mud  that  runs  in  the 
channel,  I am  bound  to  pledge  it  respectively,  sir. 

Ben  Jonton.  Every  Man  out  of  kts  Humour,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Boa.  Shall  I ? you  hear  fellow  Stephano,  learn  to  know  me 
mors  respectively ; how  dost  thou  think  I shall  become  the  stew- 
ard’s chair,  ha  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Lover's  Cure,  act  L sc.  2. 

Bom.  He  gon  in  triumph,  and  Mercntio  slain*  ? 

Away  to  heauen  respect  me  lemti*, 

And  fire  and  fury  b*  my  conduct  now. 

SLtktpenre.  Borneo  soul  Juliet,  foL  65. 

Tydide*  and  my  wife  (as  halfc  appall’d 

With  your  remorcefull  plaints)  would,  pas  sing  faioe 

Hau*  broke  our  silence ; rather  then  again# 

Endure,  respect Jrtse,  (heir  so  isouing  cries. 

Chapman.  Houser.  Odyssey,  book  iv.  p.  54. 

Sts.  Why  then  I see  there  is  no  hope  of  him ; 

Some  husbands  are  retpeetless  of  the*r  wive*, 

During  the  time  that  they  are  issneless ; 

But  none  with  infants  blast  can  nourish  hale, 

But  love  the  moth—  for  the  children’s  sake. 

Hilkms.  The  Miseries  of  Inforced  Marriage,  act  iii 
Tills  said,  he  ceas’d : the  king  of  men  replies : 

Thy  year*  are  awful,  and  thy  words  are  wise, 
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But  that  imperious,  that  uneonquet’d  soul, 

No  Laws  cau  limit,  tio  respect  coulroL 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  i. 

— - - Check’d,  at  last. 

By  lore's  respectful  modeity,  ho  dran’d 
The  theft  profane,  if  aught  profane  to  tore 
Can  e'er  be  deem'd. 

Thornton.  Summer. 

I charge  you  all  no  more  foment 
This  feud,  bait  bn  the  peace  between 
Your  brethren  and  your  countrymen. 

And  to  those  places  straight  repair, 

Where  your  respective  dwellings  are. 

Butler.  If iuh  hr  at,  part  L can.  2. 
There  are  three  schemes  which  I may  call  Catholic,  SabellLan, 
and  A nan,  one  of  the  three  must,  in  the  main,  he  true.  The  way 
to  know  which  is  to  weigh  and  consider  the  difficulties  attending 
each  respective/*,  and  to  balance  them  one  against  another. 
Wateriand.  Works,  vd.  i.  part  iL  p.  162,  A Defence  of  tome 
Queries.  Query  15. 


The  toiling  Steeds  expand  the  nostril  aide,  KBSWRK. 

While  ev’ry  hraaih,  by  rrspuranom  strung  

Forc’d  downward,  is  consolidated  soon  RB- 

Upon  their  jutting  chest#.  SPLEN- 

Cowper.  The  Task,  book  it.  DENT. 

RESPITE,  n.")  Fr.  retptlcr.  retpil ; It.  rirpctlo.  ’ * 

Rb'npitk,  r.  J Nicol  from  rerpirare ; Menage  mid 
Skinner  from  reipeclut;  q.d.  tempus  respiciendi,  a 
pause,  a cessation,  delay. 

To  pause,  cease,  delay ; to  prolong  or  to  prorogue, 
to  stay,  to  withhold. 

— it  said,  Jw  Scuttrs  wild* 

>re  da  yes  haf  respite,  A Jiao  )*  casleUe  ptlde. 

H.  Brunne,  p.  275. 

But  wold  ye  vouchrn  wmf  upon  seurtve 
Two  yere  or  three  for  to  respiten  me. 

Than  were  I wel. 

Chaucer,  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  V.  11951. 


RE- 

SPECT. 


RE8PIRE 


I thought  it  pardonabler  to  say  nothing  by  a rrspeetturus  silence 
than  by  idle  words. 

Boyle.  Works , voL  Yl.  pu  44.  loiter  to  ike  Ctsmtes s of  RansJayk. 

Site  bw  the  drith**  approach  her  dome, 

And  from  her  hand  di.mus’d  the  golden  comb: 

Then  rune  respertful,  all  with  beauty  grnc'd. 

And  on  rich  thrones  the  great  immortals  plac’d. 

Fawkes,  Apollonius  Rhadmt.  At  gonautics,  book  iii. 

Goodness  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  create  respect.  Fur  should  it 
be  seated  in  a mind  which  indicate*  extreme  imbecility,  it  cannot 
be  deemed  respectable. 

('ey an.  On  the  Possums,  vol.  i.  p.  158.  Feneration. 

We  know  not  their  number,  their  situation,  nor  the  member  to 
which  they  respect, ce/y  belong. 

Search.  JUykt  of  Nature,  sol.  i-  eh.  ir.  part  L p.  66. 

RESPERSE,  v.  Lut.  retpertvs,  past  portidple  of 
retpergejv,  (re  and  xpargrre,)  to  sprinkle. 

To  spriukle,  to  scatter,  to  strew. 

Bence  1 hope  that  they  may  the  rather  be  invited  to  lore  and 
consider  the  rare  documents  of  Chri«4ianity,  which  certainly  ia  the 
great  treasure* houm  of  thuee  excellent  moral  and  perfective  dis- 
courses, which  with  much  pains  and  greater  pleasure  wo  finde 
respersed  and  thinly  wattrred  in  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  poett, 
historians,  and  philosopher*. 

Taylor-  The  Great  Exemplar.  Preface,  wc.  42. 

Take  David’s  psalter,  or  the  other  hymns  of  holy  scripture,  or 
any  of  the  prayers  which  are  retperted  over  the  Bible. 

Id.  Ducossrte  on  Extempore  Prayer,  MC  31. 

RESPTRE,  ^ Fr.  respirrr;  It.  retpirare ; Sp. 

Respiration,  I reepirar ; Lat.  rapirare , (re,  and 
Rbspi'raiii.k.  j tptrare^  to  breathe,  A.  S.  aptr-nwi.) 
Rerm'ratory.  ) To  breathe,  to  take  breath  again ; 
to  cease  from  laborious  exertion,  (causing  excessive 
breathing;)  to  pause,  to  rest 

Then  shall  the  Britons,  late  dismay’d  and  weake, 

From  their  long  vassalage  gin  to  rttpsre, 

And  on  their  Pavnim  foes  avenge  their  wrancklcd  ire. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queenr,  book  iii.  can.  3. 

■ Then  when  again*  her  retpintliont  found 

Free  pune,  (her  mind*  and  spirit  met)  these  thoughts  her  words  did 
sound. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Died,  book  xxii.  p.  308. 

Yet  still  he  heaves,  and,  struggling  with  despair, 

Shakes  all  aside,  and  gains  a gulp  of  air: 

A short  relief,  which  but  prolongs  his  pain ; 

He  faints  by  fils ; and  thru  respire t again. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  xii. 

The  idea  uf  respiration,  like  that  of  spontaneous  motion,  is  one 
of  those  that  compose  our  complex  idea  of  every  animal. 

Buhngbrokt.  Works,  voL  vi.  p.  164.  Human  Reason.  Essay  2, 

Alone  the  wind  from  Libya’s  sands  respires, 

And  bums  each  warrior’s  breast  with  secret  fires. 

tloUe.  Jerusalem  Delivered , book  xiiL 


‘7  ins  W«  rrsp.1,11 

So  that  the  death  bun  was  acquired. 


Ore 

And  when  it  is  so  ferforth  come. 
That  Saul  hath  hym  discomfite, 
Tire  god  bad  make  no  respite , 

That  he  ne  ahnlde  hym  si#a  anon*. 


Oonf.  Am.  book  i. 


Id.  Ih.  bonk  vii. 


_Io  doyotr  hofof  he  .pent  ten  iUy«,  net  Trvi,,,  h„  KUU1CT1 
fro  their  labour  so  much*  os  the  uyght  tyme. 

Arthur  GoJdyng.  C*rsir.  Cutamentmnes.  book  V.  foL  1 15, 

By  and  by  after,  so  that  thrre  was  scarce  so  much  respit  as  to 
order  and  dispose  the  thing*  they  had  determined,  the  eantim  re. 
at  a watch  wurdc  geuen,  came  running  down  ou  a)  sides.  ’ 

Id.  Ib.  book  iii.  p.  67. 


e [lustra]  tame  against  the  bulwark*  of  the  sight 
J lay  strong  siege  and  battailous  assault, 


There*  | 

__  Did  Iwj  — — ^ — •«  UHI 

Ne  once  did  yield  it  resput  day  or  night. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quersse,  book  iL  r*n,  1 1, 


The,  J,«l  ,~ry  mu  of  tbom  . „,ck.,|  ,]»|h,  „tin.  thi, 

Amu,  .horn  fbrtuoo  ry/rj  , MU.  .lul.  loo*.,,  thlt 

onTpui.n'“,1  * pw*  “*  **f.,  oeT.r  limping  ii,g  lo 

Sir  7*ma.  Pna.nl,  p,  829.  Bn.no. 

It  wo  ra«r  wirtum  to  d«lm  mot.  porti™I.Hy  in  .hat  w,„e 
God  might  bo  ml  to  h.„  hardened  th.tr  bert.  it  ...  . .... 
pmh.bly,  by  forlmmng  to  .Ink.  to™  „„o  th.m  ; by’  g'ving  thorn 

'IZ  ’iZ  coo.Uotly,  .od  .uW 

HalertmJ.  ll.rU,  Ttinp  121.  AoOo.  t to 

H,JialoL  ^ 

Th.  ootry  thttrfnro  oo  tho  roll  or  neon]  t.  that  Ih.  i. 
thmjKh  •wkct  ®f  Um  jurom,  till  ih.  i.nt  day  uf7hi  mjI 
term,  then  to  appear  at  Wadmiiister.’’  ^ 

Blackstosse,  Commentaries,  book  ii.  ch.  xxiii. 

RESPLENDENT,  ^ Fr.  rtsplendir , retphndit- 
Resple  ndencb,  (wnf;  R rUpUndxrc;  Sp.  rc- 
Rebple  wdenct,  ftplundcctr;  Lat.  retplendere, 
Uesple  nisiiino.  j (nr,  and  tpkndcrc,)  to  shine 
to  return  or  remit,  u splendour  or  brightness. 

Brightly  shining,  brilliant,  refulgent. 

O courfiu  figure  resplendent  with  glory. 

Chaucer.  The  Craft  of  Lover*. 
I*"*"”*')'  with  fUnertm 

And  thorowe  v*  vertoe  of  thy  full  myght, 

Caire«*t  y-  world  to  be  r"p/md,*sh<Jnt. 

Fahyen.  Chrvmde,  part  iL  p,  ^ 
T^re  all  within  full  rich  arayd  he  found. 

With  royall  arras  and  resplendent  gold, 

And  did  with  store  of  every  thing  abound, 

That  greatest  princes’  presence  might  behold. 

Spenser.  Faene  Queene,  book  i.  can  8. 
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There  hang  downe  certain*  buttons  (as  it  were)  lilts  herns*  round 
to  a circle,  which,  with  the  reprreusaion  sad  reverberation  of  the 
sun  beam**,  doe  shine  again*  like  mplendent  gold. 

Holland.  Phtsie,  book  xxL  eh.  zzr, 

Son,  thou  in  whom  ray  glory  I behold 
In  full  resplendence,  hair  of  all  my  might, 

Neerly  it  now  conceroe*  us  to  be  sure 
Of  our  Omnipotence,  aad  with  what  arms 
WV  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  Dcitie  or  empire. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  v.  L 720. 


Their  beauty  and  resplendency  might  be  conspicuous  to  the 
beholders  of  them,  whether  by  day  or  by  night. 

After.  TV  Philosophical  Cabbala,  ch.  L 


Automedon  and  Alciinos  prepare 

Th*  immortal  coursers  and  the  radiant  ear, 

(The  silver  traces  sweeping  at  their  aide ;) 

Their  fiery  mouths  resplendent  bridles  tyM. 

P&pt.  Hamer.  Iliad,  book  xix. 


It  being  nothing  but  the  resplendency  of  his  own  almighty  good- 
ness, o i liis  own  outstretched  rays  shining  back  upon  himseUT 
Scott.  Christian  Life,  part  i.  ch.  I.  p.  3, 


RESPO'ND,  e. 
Resro'ND,  n. 
Rbbpo'ndent. 
Rhspo'ndenck, 
Respo'nsal,  adj. 
Rbspo'nbal,  n. 
Respo'nse, 
Uespo.nsibi.b, 

R kb  pons  i bi'litv, 
Respo'nsion, 
Respu'nsitb, 
Rbepc/msort. 


Fr.  respondrt ; It.  rispon- 
denle ; Sp.  rtapondar;  I*at.  re- 
i pondere,  (re,  and  ttpondere.) 
See  Sponsor,  and  Correspond. 
To  answer  for,  to  be  nnswer- 
► able  for ; to  make  a fit  or  suit- 
able return ; to  suit 

Responsible ; answerable  or 
able  to  answer  ; liable,  account- 
able ; or  that  may  be  bound  or 
obliged. 


What  waa  his  respont  writen,  I no  sauh  no  herd. 

R.  Bnmne,  p.  98. 

Ye  gate  me  ones  a divine  responsmte, 

That  1 •hould  be  the  fluwre  of  love  in  Troy, 

Now  am  I made  an  vn worthy  outwaiie, 

Aad  al  in  care  translated  is  my  joy. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Creoetd t. 


They  so  proceeded  into  the  stalles,  there  sitting  all  the  masea 
tune,  the  company  standing  in  their  copes,  and  singing  a aolcmoo 
respond  in  honour  of  the  visitors. 

Fm.  Aotet,  &[c.  foL  1778.  Queene  Mary. 

In  the  entrinr  out  of  the  gate  of  the  dtie,  as  men  go  vnto 
Gothlehem,  he  did  sing  this  hymns,  Foehx  namqste.  Aud  that 
respond  being  ended,  fee. 

id.  Sb.  foL  585.  Henry  V. 

Ego  nego,  demine  doctor,  said  the  rrspodent.  For  though  the 
virgtne  baue  not  pcoued,  yet  she  imagineth,  Ac. 

TyndaU.  Workes,  p.  1/0.  7V  Obedience  of  a Chrutim  Mm. 


One  was  answered  at  Cambridge  when  he  pressed  the  respumall, 
what  save  ye  to  myne  argument® — whicbe  wav  not  in  dede  of  his 
owne  tnakynge. 

Stephan,  Bishop  of  Wynakester.  Explication  of  Transnbstan- 
ttaiocn,  foL  132. 


Retpmntmt  unto  the  questions.  To  the  first  question  I say. 

Burnet.  Records,  book  iii.  No.  21. 


Shew  unto  the  same  bow  ye  have  received  letters  from  the  king’s 
highness  [Henry  VIII.)  aiul  me,  [ Wulaeyj  responsive!  to  Such  as 
ye  wrote  of  the  dates  before  rehearsed. 

Id.  A.  book  ii.  No.  23. 


The  rerpontotie  which  is  called  the  Grad  noli  (being  weont  to  be 
sung  at  the  dept  guing  vp)  with  alleiuya,  Uouonus  aaith  that 
Ambrose  made  them,  but  pope  Gregorie  ordained  them  to  be  re- 
ceiued.  Pox.  Acta,  Sfc.  foL  1275.  Qwenw  Mary. 

We  have  known  many  of  them  taught  to  begin  to  sing,  only 
when  a man  would  have  them : and  keep*  there  rrtpondo  in  course 
after  others,  in  good  concent  and  harmonic. 

Holland,  P/uue,  book  x.  eh.  six 


And  though  to  yon  our  good  Circassian  friend 
In  formes  too  bold  and  teruent  oft  doth  preach. 

Yet  hold  1 that  for  good  in  warlike  feat, 

For  his  great  deeds  respond  hi*  speeches  great. 

Fairtfax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  X. 

The  joyous  birdes,  shrouded  in  ehearefull  shade. 

Then  notes  unto  the  voice  attempted  sweet  j 
Th’  angclicall  soft  trembling  voyees  made 
To  th’  instruments  divine  retpondence  meet. 

Spemer.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  1 2. 

Peter  alone  f before]  sprsd  to  the  wind® 

The  glorious  signs  of  our  saluatnm  great, 

With  easie  pace  the  quite  come  all  behind®, 

And  hy rones  and  pealraes  in  order  true  repent, 

With  sweet  retpondence  in  harmonuius  kind® 

Their  humble  song  the  jedding  aire  doth  beat 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  si. 

His  rent  in  fair  retpondence  must  arise 
To  doable  trebles  of  his  one  yeare**  price. 

Hat/.  Satire  1.  book  v. 

By  whose  words  it  is  clean  that  the  ancient  kings  of  France 
were  inferiour  in  jurisdiction  to  their  whole  kingdom**  and  parlim- 
meats,  yen  censurable  by  them  to  deposition  or  death : yet  that 
their  kings  of  1st*  are  grownc  absolute  monarch*  above  their  king- 
domes,  nob  We,  parliaments,  and  so  Dot  responsible  to  nor  punish- 
able by  them  for  the  grossest  misdemeanours. 

Prynne.  Treachery  and  Disloyalty.  Appendix,  p.  18. 

These  are  the  pretty  rrsponrerfor,  these  are  the  dear  antiphonies, 
that  so  bewitched  of  late  ovx  prelates  and  their  chaplains  with  the 
goodly  echo  they  made. 

At  J ton.  Works,  vol  i.  p.  1 45.  Areapagihca. 

Let  me  remind  you  once  again  that  you  forgot  the  part  you 
wu  to  bear.  Your  business  was  not  to  oppose,  but  to  respond / 
not  to  raise  objections  against  our  schema,  but  to  answer  those 
which  were  brought  again *t  your  own. 

Waterland.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  5.  A Defence  ef  tome  Queries. 

Q»*»»  * 

Instead  of  answering  the  difficulty  proposed,  which  was  the  part 
of  a respondent,  you  cbooeo  to  slip  it  over,  and  endeavour  to  put 
me  upon  the  defensive ; which  is  !>y  no  means  fair. 

Id.  A.p.2.  Query  X. 

After  some  short  yraiera  and  rerpemsaU,  the  mam- priest  begs  si 
the  hands  of  God  that  great  and  blasphemous  favor. 

a rev  ant,  Saul  and  Samuel,  ch.  xiv.  p.  288. 

Tertullisn  takes  notice  that  the  responses  in  baptism  were  then 
somewhat  largvr  than  the  nxxld  laid  down  by  Christ,  meaning, 
than  the  form  of  baptism : and  be  refers  the  enlargement  of  the 
responses  to  immemorial  custom  or  tradition. 

Water  land.  Works,  vol.  v.  ch.  vL  p.  161.  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trimly. 

He  has  been  pleased  to  ask,  “ Is  the  doctor  willing  to  he  re- 
sponsible, at  last,  for  the  nature,  quality,  and  tendency  ef  all  has 
Potion*  r 9 Id.  tb.  y.  115. 

Full  swell  the  woods  ; their  very  music  wakes, 

Mix’d  in  wild  concert  with  the  warbling  brooks. 

Increas'd,  the  distant  bleating*  of  the  hille 
And  hollow  lows  responsive  from  the  valee. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

The  church  was  conducted  in  every  step,  at  first  by  oracular 
response*,  aad  afterwards  by  a long  eerie*  and  continued  succession 

of  prophets. 

Warburtm.  Works,  VOL  vikL  book  L ch.  V.  p,  268.  The  Doctrine 
of  Grace. 

The  one  is  the  judicious  partition  of  the  legislative  authority 
between  the  king  and  the  two  bouses  of  parliament ; the  other,  the 
responsibility  attaching  upon  the  adviser*  and  official  servants  of 
the  crown.  Horsley.  Sermon  44.  vol.  iii.  p.  115. 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong, 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale. 

She  call’d  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  soagj 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 

A soft  reeponetvt  voice  wan  heard  at  every  rinse, 

And  Hope  enchanted  smil’d,  and  wav’d  her  golden  hair. 

Ctllbm.  Odm.  The  rnttions. 
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REST,  r#  Fr.  ruler;  It.  restart ; Sp.  Tatar ; 

Rust,  n.  Lat.  restart , to  stop  or  stay,  to  re- 

Re'rtip,  main.  A*  the  Fr. 

Re'btive,  M To  remain,  superabound,  be  be- 

Rk'stifness,  hind,  superfluous,  oTerplus,  more 

Re'shyknesj.  than  enough.”  The  rest;  the  re- 
mainder, the  overplus ; thut  which  is  not  contained,  or 
comprised,  or  included  : — other  of  the  same  kind  or  class. 
See  Rest,  infra. 


But  if  thou  art  Darned  a lev,  and  restist  in  the  lave  and  hast 
glone  in  God,  and  hast  know®  his  will*. 

tfichf.  Romssynt,  ch.  ii, 

Keuerthclrsse  Gi»d  hath  vritten  hi*  will,  to  haue  hta  henefitew 
kept  in  memorie,  to  his  gloria  and  our  benrfile,  and  namely  this 
benefit*  of  ail  benefits*,  wherin  only  the  pith  of  our  salvation 
rewteth. 

Tyndall.  Workts,  p.  441.  Signet  and  Saeramenfes, 
But  me  hesprent  with  tern,  my  lender  ton. 

And  ek«  my  swvte  Crew*,  with  the  mt 
Of  the  houshold,  my  father  gan  beseche. 

Surrey.  Virgil  j£noi,  book  ii. 

And  would  lo  God  w*  were  not  like  kicking  and  resty  hones, 
more  ready  to  go  backwardc  then  forward. 

Cabin.  Serai**  4.  p.  74. 
Now  resleth  nought  that  needful  is  to  te)L 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  af  Boulogne,  book  if. 

Halbecco  stopt  in  great  astonishment, 

And,  with  pale  eyes  last  filed  on  the  rn/, 

Their  counsell  eras  d in  daunger  imminent. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queen t,  book  ill.  can.  10. 

Coau.  Let  him  kiss  his  drum  t 

I’ll  save  my  lips,  1 rrtt  on  it. 

Mauingrr.  The  B adman,  act  L SC.  X 


G10.  Despair,  or  tortures  of  a thousand  hells. 

All's  one  to  me  ; 1 have  set  up  iny  mt. 

Ford.  * 1U  Pttg  a he's  a Whore , act  V.  sc.  3. 

For  their  right  hands  they  [the  musqueteer*]  ahall  have  rests  of 
ashwood,  or  other  tough  wood,  with  iron  pikes  in  the  nether  end, 
(to  fix  in  the  ground,)  and  half  hoops  of  iron  above,  to  rest  the 
muffpiet  on.  Soldier3 s Accidence,  p.  4. 

— ■■■■  Under  whom,  they  will  be  much  more  abye, 

And  (fearing  my  voice,  wishing  thine)  grow  restir,  nor  go  on, 
To  be  arc  us  oil  ? 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  V.  p.  63. 

Overt  and  apparent  tertuce  bring  forth  praise;  but  there  he 
secret  and  hidden  vrrtuca  that  bring  forth  fortune.  Certain*  de- 
liveries of  a man’s  aeife,  which  have  no  name.  The  Spanish  name 
detembottura  partly  expres.»elh  them : when  there  be  not  stands, 
nor  restteeneue  in  a man's  nature,  but  that  the  wheeles  of  his 
minds  keep  way  wiih  the  wheeles  of  his  fortune. 

Bacon.  Eenye  40.  Fortune. 
By  this  the  veto*]  half  her  course  had  run. 

And  as  much  reefed  till  the  rising  sun. 

Dry  dm.  Omd.  Metamorphoses,  p.  93. 

Behind  she  stood,  and  by  the  golden  hair 
Achillas  seis'd : to  him  alone  confect ; 

A sable  cloud  conceal'd  her  from  the  rest. 

Pape.  Homer,  Iliad,  book  L 

Such  an  idle,  restits  presence  as  this  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
such  active  |ierfectM)na 

Scoff.  Chritiian  Life , part  ii.  ch.  it.  p.  238, 

He  served  his  country  when  it  was  in  need  of  his  courage  and 
conduct  until  he  thought  it  was  time  to  serve  himself:  but  dis- 
mounted from  the  saddle  when  he  found  the  beast  which  bore  him 
began  to  grow  re  tuff  and  ungovernable. 

Dry  dm.  FtrgU.  Geergics.  Dedication. 

And  now  on  Caucasus,  with  snow  o’evspread. 

The  rising  mom  hex  stiver  radiance  shed, 

When  proud  A£eta,  earlier  than  the  reef. 

Tbs  fencing  corslet  buckled  to  his  breast. 

lawk  cm,  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Argonaufic »,  book  iv. 


Resit,  r.  D.  rusten ; Ger.  rastm;  A.  S. 

Rest,  n.  restan , wiancre,  requiescert.  lo  stay  s. 

Rk'rtful,  or  remain,  and,  thus,  to  be  or  become 
RE'rrruLLT,  quiet.  See  Rest,  ante. 
Rf/stfulness,  To  stay,  to  put  or  place  in  quiet; 
Re'stlees,  in  peace  or  tranquillity ; in  stillness 
Rb'stlesslt,  or  repose ; lo  be  or  become,  or  cause 
Re  hti.essnf.ss.  to  be  or  become,  quiet,  peaceful, 
tranquil;  still;  contented;  to  slop  or  stay,  to  repose,  to 
recline ; to  rely. 

yo  he  added  a wide  yrest,  js  armet  he  gan  to  caste. 

R.  G/omcttfer,  p.  300. 

Si  }is  hat  ail  was  y do,  pes  Bril  ones  attrlaatr 
uni*  town  of  Cornbocu,  and  per  inne  had  do  rerte 
yre  dayes  and  )rc  nygt.  id.  p.  141. 

Might  he  neucr  noure  [no  where]  fynd  a restyng  place. 

Right  rntu  Dunkastre  )>«  Danes  gan  him  diacc. 

R.  Brume , p.  16. 

Henry  is  at  retfe,  his  soulo  at  Christe’s  wille. 

ML  p.  109. 

— Qua)1  reaan  mt  Jow  a wyl*. 

Piers  Plauhman,  p.  64. 

Petir  turnyde  and  sigh  Ihilk  disciple  suynge,  whom  lesus  louvde, 
which  also  restide  in  the  aouper  un  bis  bntale,  and  he  wide  to  rum, 
Lord,  who  is  it  that  schal  bitraie  thee  t 

Wicltf.  John,  ch.  xxi. 

But  manors  some  hath  not  where  he  sdial  retfe  his  hrd. 

Id.  Matthew,  eh.  viiL 


REST 


And  ye  schal  fynde  retfe  to  youre  soulis.  Id.  lb.  ch.  xi. 

Thus  walko  1 like  a retfetes  caitit 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoner  et  Tale,  v.  12662. 

Thine  Charlys  the  vi.  of  (hat  name,  newely  crowned  kyngv  of 
Fratuice,  in  »h*  ryght  of  the  woman,  sent  the  archeby»shop  of 
Reynes  and  the  marshal  of  Fraunce  into  Rrytaygni*,  for  to  srln-  an 
vnyte  and  retifuU  peas  at  wane  y*  sayd  sir  John  and  the  last*  wyfe 
of  air  C.harlya.  Fabyan.  Chromc/r,  p.  476. 

So  (aaith  he)  they  liulg  restfelly  and  iu  helth  vnto  extrema  age, 
ahall  leaue  the  same  maner  of  lyuynge  vnto  their  successoura. 

Sir  Thomas  EJyot.  The  Govenour,  book  iii.  p.  213. 

This  abo  is  vnmynded  of  wryters  wither  for  mtfulnnee  of  tyme, 
or  eltys  for  redencsse  of  his  dtdes,  that  clerkes  lyst  not  to  spend* 
any  ty  roc  in  wryly  ng  of  such  dedea. 

Fab  yam.  Chronicle,  p.  1 7. 

So  that  more  and  more  that  coQIre  grew*  to  more  retf/ulneste  and 
pew.  Id.  lb.  |k  395. 

Law.  Well,  well ; hut  for  my  owno  parte,  as  1 haue  act  vp  my 
rest  to  run  aw  air,  so  I will  not  rest  till  1 have  run  some  ground  • 
my  master's  a vene  Jew ; giue  him  a present  ? giue  him  a halier. 

Shaksprure . 7 he  Merchant  of  1 enter,  foi.  160. 

So  forth  she  rode,  without  repose  or  mt, 

Searching  all  lands  and  each  remotest  part, 

Following  the  guydance  of  her  blinded  guest, 

TUI  that  to  th*  sen-const  at  length  she  her  aildrrst. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  book  lit  can.  4. 

Avrora,  out  of  restful l bed,  did  from  bright  Tython  rise. 

To  bring  each  deathless*  essence  light,  and  use,  to  mortal!  eyes. 

Chapman.  Homer  If  sad,  book  vii  p.  142. 

— — ■ With  fair®  attendants  then, 

The  sheets  and  tedding  of  the  man  of  men, 

Within  a cabin  of  the  hollow  keelr, 

Sprvd,  and  mode  soft ; that  alrepe  might  sweatly  seek 
His  •mtfnU  rytt,  Id.  lb.  OJyury,  book  xiiL  p.  193. 

Let  not  his  toTe,  let  not  his  retf/etse  spright, 

Be  unreveng’d,  that  calles  to  you  above 

From  wand'rmg  Stygian  shores,  where  it  doth  ctidlene  move. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene , book  i.  can.  4. 
Meantime,  retir’d  to  Tyber's  flow’ry  bounds, 

In  the  cool  stream  to  bathe  his  glowing  wounds, 

The  wretched  father  (father  now  no  more) 

In  sullen  sorrow  rested  on  the  shore. 

Pdf.  Virgil.  AZneid,  book  X. 

Guard  the  move  strongly  against  a common  failing,  via.  the 
resting  in  a string  of  unmeaning  words,  which  really  carry  in  them 
no  certain  or  no  consistent  ideas. 

Hater  land.  Works,  col.  viii.  p.  279.  The  Suer  omental  Part  of  he 

Eucharist , 
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REST.  Nothing  make*  great  men  more  suspicion*  of  vcitne  than  when 
— we  ecc  philosopher*  become  flatterer*,  and  carrying  on  the  restlen 
RESTIPU-  designs  of  ambition  under  the  pretence  of  teaching  the  art  of  con* 
L ATI  ON.  ten  Uncut  to  Others. 

Stilhngjtett.  Sermon  3.  rot.  iL  p.  137. 

When  the  mind  cast*  and  turns  itself  restlessly  from  one  thing  to 
another,  strain*  thia  power  of  the  soul  to  apprehend,  that  to  judge* 
another  to  divide,  a fourth  to  remember ; thua  tracing  out  tbc  nice 
and  scarce  observable  difference  of  iom«  things,  and  the  real  ngrw- 
meat  of  others ; at  length  it  brings  all  the  ends  of  a long  hypo* 
thesis  together.  South. 

The  impotent  triumphs  of  the  Jews  gave  an  iclat  to  every 
movement  which  the  restless  though  determined  spirit  of  Julian 
was  hourly  pushing  forward- 

H'arburto. n.  Works,  vol.  viiL  book  i.  ch.  v.  p.  90.  JWinn. 

Employment  seldom  so  totally  engages  us  aa  to  fill  up  all  the 
spaces  of  our  time,  but  restlessnesse,  whimsy,  or  habit  come  in  to 
supply  the  vacancies. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  L part  i.  ch.  v.  p.  90. 

These  qualities,  [our  love  of  novelty,  variety,  nod  contrast,]  00 
examination,  will  be  found  to  refer  to  a certain  activity  and  restless 
ness  which  has  a pleasure  and  delight  in  being  exercised  and  put 
in  motion.  Reynolds.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  247.  Discourse  b. 

REST  A'GN  ATE,  v.  Lat.  resin  gn- ant,  present 

Resta'unant,  Vpartidple  of  ratagnare , (see 

Restagna'tion.  J Stagnant.)  to  overflow,  as 
pools  or  lakes ; or  as  waters  stopped  or  dammed  up  in 
a pool.  In  English, 

To  be  or  become  stagnant ; to  cease  from  flowing ; 
to  stay  or  stop  the  course  or  motion. 

The  blood  returns  thick,  and  is  apt  to  retlagnale. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  book  t ch.  zxL 

The  nearer  we  come  to  the  top  of  the  atramphen*,  the  shorter 
and  lighter  is  the  cylinder  of  air  incumbent  upon  the  rrstagnanl 
mercury. 

Bogle,  ft  oris.  vol  i.  p.  151.  Spring  and  Weight  of  the  Air, 

It  proceedeth  from  the  rest  agnation  of  gross  blood. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  book  i.  ch.  xiv. 

So  that  the  blood  being  detained  in  than  is  not  so  easily  carried 
up  or  hindered  Crum  retl agnation,  /i  lb.  book  ii.  ch.  L 

RESTAURATION.  See  Restore. 

RESTEM,  re,  and  item,  to  stem  or  steer  the  stem 
back  again,  sc.  against  tide  or  current 

— — i i ■ And  now  they  do  restem 

Their  backward  course,  bearing  with  fntok  appearance 

Their  purposes  toward  Cyprus. 

Skakspeare.  Othello,  fed.  313. 

RESTIARIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dioe- 
eia,  order  Gynandria.  Generic  character : female 
flower,  calyx  five-cleft,  cup-shaped;  corolla  none; 
stigma  concave;  capsule  five-nerved,  two-celled,  two* 
valved  ; seeds  many,  winged. 

One  species,  R.  cordaia , native  of  the  woods  of  Co- 
chinchina.  Loureiro. 

RESTINGUISH.  Lat  rtsiinguere,  to  extinguish,  q.v. 

Hence  the  thirst  of  languishing  souls  is  restingsnshed,  as  from 
the  most  pure  fountains  of  living  water. 

Field.  Of  Control.  {Lift,  published  in  1716,)  p.  41. 

RESTIO,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Dioecia , 
order  Triandria , natural  order  Retliaceat.  Generic 
character : male  flower,  an  imbricated  spike ; calyx, 
six  equal  glumes ; female  flower,  calyx  and  corolla  as 
the  male;  styles,  two  or  three;  nut  stony,  one-celled, 
one-seeded. 

Thirty-seven  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere. 

RESTIPULATION,  Fr.  restipuler,  restipulation,  a 
putting  in  of  a pledge  or  gage.  See  Stipulate. 

A pledge  or  engagement. 


But  if  the  rrstipuJation  were  absolute,  and  the  withdrawing  of  RF.STTPU 
this  homage  upon  none  but  civil  grounds,  1 cannot  excuse  tbs  LATION. 
good  king  from  a just  offence.  — 

Hall,  ft  who,  vol  ii.  p.  109.  Hexekiah  and  Sennacherib.  RE* 

RE  STITUTE,  T Fr.  ratitu, r;  It.  ratitair t;  Sp.  . STOBK-, 
Restitution.  ) rtMiiuir ; Lai.  restituere , (re,  and 
statu  ere ,)  from  stalum,  past  participle  of  stare,  to  stand, 
to  stand,  or  cause  to  stand  again  ; to  place  or  put  in  its 
place  again. 

To  replace,  to  restore ; 44  to  render,  yield,  or  give  back.’* 

And  ff  )>ow  wite  neTere  to  wham,  ne  were  Jow  iholde  rrditue, 

13c  re  hit  to  }e  bishop. 

Piers  Ploukmats.  Virion,  p.  1 05. 
was  a reuful  restitution.  Id.  lb.  p.  99. 

Rajwr  have  we  no  rcste.  til  we  restitue 

Our  lyf  to  cure  Lord  Owl.  Id.  lb,  p.  168. 

But  lawe  of  kind  is  comen  to  rurry  nation,  as  coniunction  of 
man  and  woman  in  loue,  succession  of  cbildrea  io  h«ritauce,  resit- 
tueson  of  thioge  by  strength  taken  or  lent. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  book  iii. 

And  that  he  shuide,  in  cxchewynge  his  displeasure,  make  rests- 
took  of  all  thin  get  that  he  before  liad  takyn  from  the  churche. 

Fnbyan.  Chronicle , rh.  ICO.  p.  152. 

From  an  angelical  voice,  almost  seven  hundred  years  after 
Christ  given  to  Cadwallader,  that  restitution  of  the  crown  to  the 
Britons  u promised.  Drayton.  Poly-olbton,  song  2. 

Restituted  trade 

To  every  virtue  lent  his  helping  stores, 

And  cheer’d  the  vales  around. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  book  ii. 

On  a conviction  of  larceny  in  particular,  the  prosecutor  shall 
hare  restitution  of  his  goods,  by  virtue  of  the  statute  ‘J1  Hen  VI 11. 

C.  11.  Blachstane.  Commentaries,  book  iv.  rh.  xxril 

RESTO'RE,  v.  ’ Fr.  rettaurer;  It.  restaurare; 

Resto'rh,  ».  Sp.  rttlmtrar  ; I. at.  restaurare , 

Resto'rable,  (re,  and  obsolete  staurarc,) 

Resto'kal,  (from  Gr.  oravp-i*,  a stake,)  to 

Restoration,  stake,  or  to  strengthen  or  se- 

Rrsto'rativh,  adj.  cure  with  slakes;  to  place  in  a 
Resto'rative,  n.  state  of  security  again;  to  re* 
Resto'rkment,  instate  in  strength  or  security. 

Risto'rer.  J Generally, 

To  re-instate,  to  replace,  to  repair,  to  return  ; to  put 
or  place,  to  bear  or  bring,  back  to  a former  state  or  con- 
dition ; to  recover ; to  review. 

Commune  rift,  quath  Pandulf,  we  esaeth,  [ask]  andnamore, 

Thai  thousucrie  vp«  thebnk,  clanlicfae  to  restore 
Holi  churche  that  thou  hast  him  binome  mid  wrong*. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  500. 

Robert  title  Ingland  kom,  & bisouht  )e  ki  ng 
po  fees  be  fro  him  asm,  restore  agvyn  ]»at  Jung. 

R.  Bnmnc , p.  99. 

Afhtrwarde  eflsoones  he  setie  bise  hondis  on  him  and  he  bigan 
to  se  and  he  was  rtsiorid  so  that  he  saygh  elercly  ale  Ihingis. 

Wialif.  Mark , eh.  viii. 

Whanne  Elie  comith  he  (ehal  first®  restore  alle  thingis. 

Id.  lb.  ch.  ix. 

And  then  hod  God  of  him  commssion. 

And  him  restored  hie  regne  and  his  figure. 

Chaucer.  The  Monies  Tale,  v.  14163. 

For  than  through  the  first  synne, 

Whiche  Adam  why  lorn  brought  vs  inne. 

There  thulden  all  men  be  lost ; 

Bui  Christ  restore ih  thilke  lost 

And  bought  it  with  his  fleeshr  and  blood. 

Gosoer  Coaf,  Am.  book  v. 

Foe  all  the  meales  and  the  spices. 

That  any  Lutnborde  couth  make, 

Ne  ben  so  lust*  foe  to  lake, 

Nc  so  far  forth  mtauratife, 

1 sey  as  for  myn  owne  lyfc, 

Aa  ben  the  wordcs  of  lur  mouth. 

U.  Ib.  book  vi  p.  192. 
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RK-  And  yet  phuilu  of  his  concerns 

STORE.  Maketh  many  a rettauruao* 

h i v ' Unto  his  rccreacion. 

Gotetr.  Cm/.  Am.  book  »U 

If  I bane  taken  any  mb  good  from  hjmn,  then  am  I bound  to 
pacific  him  either  by  rotanny  it  agaync,  or  elf  by  other  meane*  as 
wo  two  can  agree. 

Frith.  Work ts,  p.  23.  Ausuwere  agouti t limit! * Dialogue. 

Which  water  and  white  rine  before  spoken  of  are  both  of  a very 
Coolc  fresh  test,  and  aa  pleasing  as  any  Ihtng  may  be.  I baue 
heard  some  hold  opinion,  that  tt  is  eery  restorative 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  <Jo.  vi»L  iiL  p.  537.  Sir  Fra  no*  Drake. 


UdaU.  J lei  t hew,  ch.  iL  v.  i p.  6. 

Infourme  her  therfor*  that  those  thynges  saycth  he,  which  is  the 
first  and  the  last,  the  maker  and  redevner,  the  founder  and  re- 
storer of  all  creatures. 

Dale.  Tke  Image  of  both  Ckurthet,  p.  28. 

The  Lord  (saith  Cyprian 'i  dooth  vouchsafe  in  manic  of  his  ser* 
oants  to  foreshew  to  come  the  reetauriag  of  his  church,  the  stable 
quiet  of  our  health  and  safeguard. 

Fox.  Acte s,  Ifc.  p.  62. 
Bnt  that  fierce  foster,  which  late  fisd  away, 

8toutly  footlh  stepping  on  the  further  shore, 

Him  boldly  bad  his  passage  there  tr>  atay, 

Till  he  had  made  anreuds,  and  full  restore, 

For  all  the  damage  which  he  had  hint  doen  afore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qmeene,  book  iii.  can.  5. 

A great  mtaratire  it  is  with  meat,  and  quickly  aetteth  oq 
foot,  who  have  lien  long  and  been  brought  low  bv  sickneeee. 

Holland.  Fit  me,  book  xxii,  eh.  XX  iii. 

— — — These  viands  pure ; 

Their  taste  no  knowledge  works,  at  least  of  evil, 

Bnt  life  preserves,  destroy*  life's  enemy 
Hunger,  with  sweet  renter  ntrve  delight. 

Aldtm.  Paradis*  Regained,  book  ii.  V.  373. 

Poyson  I see  hath  bin  his  timelessr  end  : 

O ehuxle,  drinks  all  ? and  ktt  no  friendly  drop, 

To  help*  me  after,  I will  kisse  thy  lips, 

Happtm  some  pojson  yet  doth  hang  on  them. 

To  make  me  die  with  a mtorottve. 

Skakspeare.  Romeo  and  Juliet , foL  78. 

There  slept  lh’  impartial  judge,  and  strict  rrtiorer 
Of  wrong  or  right,  with  pain  or  with  reward. 

Fletcher.  Christ’ t Victory  and  Triumph,  p.  62. 

By  which  relation  they  might  indeed  illustrate  the  destruction 
of  man  by  the  old  Serpent,  and  hia  restatement  by  the  blood  of 
Christ. 

Sr  Thomas  Broom.  Vulgar  Brrourt,  book  V.  ch.  i.  p.  286. 
Less  pleasure  take  brave  minds  in  battle  won, 

Than  in  restoring  such  as  are  undone. 

Walter.  Panegyrick  on  Cromwell. 

I may  add,  that  absurd  practice  of  getting  turf  without  any  re- 
gularity ; whereby  great  quantities  of  restorable  land  are  made 
utterly  desperate. 

Swift.  Works,  voL  X.  p.  205.  Letter  7. 

A peculiar  respect  unto  that  part  of  Christian  troth  which  con- 
cern* the  merciful!  intentions  of  Clod  toward  mankind,  and  the  gra- 
tious  performances  of  our  Saviour  in  order  to  the  accomplishing 
them ; the  promises  of  pardon  to  our  sins,  and  rest  oral  into  God’s 
favour  upon  the  terms  propounded  in  the  Gospel,  of  sincere  faith 
and  repentance. 

Barrow.  Works,  vol.  iL  p.  62.  Sermon  4. 

Now,  in  the  pomp  of  this  atehievemcot,  will  I present  myself 
before  Madam  Laura,  with  a Behold,  Madam,  the  happy  miaura- 
tion  of  Benito.  Dryden.  Love  in  a tfuststery,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

The  opinion  said  to  have  been  started  by  Origrn  was,  that  wicked 
men,  and  even  devils,  after  a certain  revolution,  should  have  their 
release  and  restoration. 

Hater  land.  Works,  voL  iv.  p.  299.  A Commentary  on  ike  At  ba- 
nanas Creed. 


Unless  we  take  car*  frequently  to  revive  our  religion  with  this 
spiritual  repast  and  mtoraitte,  and  still  to  add  new  lewel  to  it  as 
the  flame  decays,  it  will  quickly  pins  away  and  espife. 

Scott,  Christian  I^fe,  part  i.  ch.  iv.  sec.  3.  p.  1 16. 
Abraham  was  the  grand  restorer  of  true  religion  before  sunk  in 
CHaldma,  (ami  perlia;*  iu  several  other  places.) 

Water  land  Works,  vol.  Vlii.  p.  22.  A Charge  to  the  Clergy  of 
Middlesex. 


RE- 

STORE. 

RE- 

STRAIN. 


- - Reel, 

Mao's  rich  restored  we. 

Young.  The  Complaint.  Sight  9. 


RESTRAI  N,  t?. 

Restrain  able, 

Restrai'nedly, 

RertraiNer, 

Restraint, 

Restrict,  v. 

Restriction, 

Restrictive, 

Res  tractive  ly, 

Restkingent, 

Uebtki'nukmcy. 


Ft.  restraindrt ; Sp.  rettrinir ; 
Lat.  rcslnngcre,  to  press  or  hold 
bock. 

To  repress,  to  withhold,  to 
suppress;  to  hold  in,  to  com- 
press, to  confine,  to  limit. 


Yet  settc  I can,  ye  hare  bothe  might  and  licence  for  to  venge 
you  ; I My  that  ther  ben  ful  many  thiuges  that  thulo  rett  reuse  you 
of  vengeance  taking,  and  make  you  for  tu  suffhi. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  ilrWort,  p,  115. 


There  let  your  pity  sprod  without  restraint. 

For  lacke  of  pity,  let  not  your  seroaunt  faint. 

Id.  Tke  Commandementi  of  Lost. 


Of  hir  estate  to  know*  plaint, 

She  wold*  hyra  notliyngc  els  same. 
But  of  hir  name,  whirhe  she  feigned, 
And  otlivr  thyngee  she  restreigned, 
That  o worde  more  the  ne  told*. 

Gamer. 


Conf.  Am.  book  in 


Thus  I alone,  where  all  my  (redame  grew*, 

In  prison  pine  with  blindage  and  restraints. 

Surrey.  Prisoner  in  Windsor. 

Neither  ahoulde  we  haue  any  more  wherewith  to  vexe  them  with 
confessions,  cases  resented,  restricted,  or  ampliated  for  our  game. 

Fox.  Ades,  ^-c.  p.  1173.  Henry  FIJI. 


For  they  have  not  devised  one  of  all  those  rules  of  restrictions, 
amplifications,  very  wittily  invented  in  the  small  logical*  which 
here  our  children  in  awry  place  do  learn. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Utopia,  vol.  iL  book  iL  ch.  v»L  p.  88. 
For  swcetoe<»se  doth  allure  the  weaker  seooe 
8o  strongly,  that  unsathes  it  can  re  frame 
From  that  which  treble  nature  covets  fame 
But  griete  and  wrath,  that  be  her  enemws 
Aud  fuca  of  Ufa,  she  better  can  restraint. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  book  iL  can.  6. 

Wherein  indeed  we  must  not  deny  a liberty ; nor  is  the  hand  of 
the  pointer  more  restruvsable  than  the  pen  of  the  poet. 

Sir  Thomas  Bream.  Vulgar  F.rrours , book  v.  ch.  xix.  p.  318. 

That  Christ’s  dying  for  all  i*  the  express  doctrine  of  the  Scripture, 
is  elsewhere  manifested  by  the  phrases  of  the  greatest  latitude,  uwd 
la  this  matter,  I.  the  urn  rid,  which  is  a word  of  the  widest  extent, 
and  although  it  h*  sometimes  u*cd  more  reotrnmodly,  yet  never  doth 
nor  can  in  any  reason  be  interprotad  to  sigaifie  a far  smaller  dispro- 
portion a Lie  part  of  the  world. 

Hammond.  Works,  vo».  L ch.  xui.  p.  482.  Fundamentals. 

So  these  two  persons  were  eueT  restroynrrt  and  refrayners  of  the 
hinges  wilfull  scope  and  vniiridtnl  bhrrtie. 

Grafton.  Henry  FU.  vol.  u.  p 940.  The  nineteenth  Yere. 
By  that  which  lately  hapoed,  Una  saw 
That  this  her  knight  was  lee  hir,  ami  too  faint : 

And  all  his  Mocwes  waxru  weake  and  raw, 

Through  long  emprixtamenl,  and  hard  constraint, 

Which  he  endured  in  hia  late  restraint. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can-  10. 


About  that  time  there  was  a general  restraint  throughout  all 
Greece,  restraining  all  manner  of  people  to  hoar  sail  m any  vessel 
or  bottom,  wherein  there  were  abuse  five  persons,  except  only  Jason, 
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RR  who  vu  chosen  captain  of  U»»t  groat  ship  Argus,  and  had  com- 
STRAIN,  niiiim  to  aail  every  where,  to  chase  and  drive  away  rover*  and 
— pirsts,  and  to  scour  the  throughout. 

RESULT  &r  Thomas  North.  Plutarch.  Theseus,  p.  7. 

1 ‘ Men  have  no  power  at  all  to  detract  from  God's  owns  divioa  in- 
stitutions, or  to  annex  any  conditions  or  restrictiom  to  them. 

Prysme.  IVeaihery  and  Disloyalty,  part  ill.  p.  117. 

Thia  subject  may  be  considered  two  wap : 1.  absolutely  and  in 
its  full  extent ; 2.  relatively  or  restnetioely. 

Hale.  Contemplations,  vol.  ii.  p.  455.  Dotty  at  tnt  would  be  don e to. 
Til  true.  Juturna  mingled  in  the  strife 
By  my  command,  to  aave  her  brother'*  life, 

At  least  to  try : but,  by  the  Stygian  lake. 

(Hus  most  religious  oath  the  gilds  can  take) 

With  this  restriction,  not  to  bend  the  bow, 

Or  toss  the  spear,  or  trembling  dart  to  throw. 

Dryden.  Firgil.  JEn rid,  book  xii. 

I dressed  that  wound  with  the  aame  digestive,  mixed  with  pulv. 
Galeui,  upon  dossils  with  thick  uledgita,  and  some  of  the  saute 
restrictive  over  that,  with  such  bandage  as  that  part  waa  Capable  of. 

/Harmon.  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  book  vi.  eh.  vi.  p.  189. 

Would  yon  not  think  that  physician  mad  who,  having  prescribed 
a purge,  should  immediately  order  yon  to  take  mtnngents  upon  it. 

Dryden.  An  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poeste. 

The  dyers  use  this  water  in  Teds,  and  in  other  colours  wanting 
restrmgeney,  and  in  the  dying  of  matrnals  of  the  slacker  contextures. 
air  W.  Petty.  In  Syrat't  History  of  Royal  Society,  p.  *293. 

The  common  law  of  England,  indeed,  is  said  to  abhor  perpetuities, 
and  they  are  accordingly  more  restricted  there  than  in  any  other 
European  monarchy ; though  even  England  is  not  altogether 
without  them. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  yatmu,  vol.  ii.  book  iii.  ch.  ii.  p.  157. 

If  such  a one  can  think  that  he  may,  with  hisconscience  unhurt, 
conform  for  the  sake  of  lucrative  employments,  he  should  never  be 
permitted,  on  pretence  of  conscience,  tu  plead  the  restrictive  law,  in 
order  to  evade  those  which  are  onerous. 

Warburton.  Works,  vol.  vii.  book  iii,  p.  259.  Affiance. 

RESTRIVE,  to  Kirive  or  Rtrupgle  appiin. 

But  when  amity  wav  dead,  confidence  could  not  live,  and  who 
should  quit  first  was  the  question  ; which,  on  neither  part,  either 
would  perform,  and  retirtvmg  again  afresh,  with  a kick  and  a 
wrench  together,  I freed  my  long  captivated  weapon. 

Tie  Guardian,  No.  133. 

RESUBJECTION,  return  to  subjection  or  sub- 
servience. 

Neither  is  it  long  since  our  kind  apostate  M.  Caricr  gave  us  here 
in  England  (from  bigger  men  then  htmsolfo)  an  overture  of  the 
likelihood  of  this  liberal!  dispensation  from  his  holy  father  of  Romo, 
upon  the  conditions  of  our  resubpvtion. 

Hal/.  Works , vol.  i.  p.  690.  Tie  Honour  of  the  Mamed  Clergie, 
book  i.  sec.  3. 

RESUBLI'Mfi,  r.  ) Re,  and  sublime,  to  raise  or 
Resublima'tion.  J heighten. 

To  sublime  or  raise  again;  to  heighten  again  and 
again,  sc.  by  fire. 

Though  it  be  most  commonly  requisite  to  rttublime  the  subli- 
mate that  come*  the  first  tune  up,  that  the  salt  and  colcothar  may 
be  more  exquisitely  mixed,  yet  as  far  as  w«  can  guess  by  some 
tnals  it  will  not  be  expedient  to  rruffffsmt  it  above  once  or  (at  most) 
twice. 

Boyle.  Works , vol.  ii.  p.  217.  Usefulness  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Which  is  though  a known,  yet  a notable  experiment  among 
eh  y mi  Os,  mercury  sublimate  may  be  deprived  of  its  deadly  corrosive, 
ness,  and  prepared  into  a median#  inoffensive  even  to  children,  by 
bare  re- sublimations  with  fresh  mercury. 

Id.  /6.  part  ii.  p.  123.  Essay  b. 
RESUT/T,  v.  \ Fr.  resulter ; It.  risultare ; Sp. 

Resu'lt,  *.  ( rrsultar  ; Eat.  mult-are , (re,  and 

Rrsu'ltant,  adj.  f saltum,  past  participle  of  talirt, 
Rrau'LTANCB.  ) lo  leap,)  lo  leap  or  jump  back  ; to 
spring  buck. 

To  spring  or  issue  forth,  (in  return  or  in  consequence,) 
to  arise  from,  to  ensue. 


Out  of  that  intermixture  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldea  resulted  a third  RESULT, 
language,  call’d  to  this  day  the  Syriac.  _ 

Howell.  Letter  60.  book  ii.  p.  382.  RESUME, 

There  is  an  exact  geometrical  justice  that  runs  hrmigh  the 
universe,  and  is  interwoven  in  the  coDtrxtnre  of  thing*.  Thia  is  a 
retail  of  that  wise  and  almighty  goodness  that  ptvsidrs  over  all 
thing*.  Gianni.  Lux  Orient  ah  t,  ch,  xiri.  p,  1 2-1. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  in  these  external  marks  or  signature*  there 
beany  certainty,  it  must  be  taken  from  that  which  1 call  the  total 
re  suit  once.  Re  hying?  Wottwuamr,  p.  82, 

Whom  had  that  ancient  seen,  who  thought  souls  made 
Of  harmony,  he  would  at  next  have  said 
That  harmony  was  she,  and  thence  infer, 

That  souls  were  but  resistances  from  her 
And  did  from  her  into  our  bodbs  go. 

Donne.  Anatomy  of  the  World.  The  first  Anniversary. 

Such  suppose  a Deity  that,  acting  wisely,  hut  necessarily,  did 
contrive  the  general  frame  uf  things  in  the  world ; from  whence 
by  a series  of  causes  doth  unavoidably  result  whatsoever  is  now 
done  in  it.  Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  book  l.  ch.  i.  p-  4. 

For  why  are  such  voluminous  authors  read. 

The  learned  labour*  of  the  famous  dead, 

But  to  prepare  the  mind  for  its  defence. 

By  ssgv  results  and  well- digested  sense. 

Pom  fret.  To  a Friend,  p.  319. 

By  reason  of  the  figure  of  the  resultant  corpuscle*,  and  their  fit- 
ness to  convene,  when  dissolved  in  wuter,  into  curiously  shaped 
bodies.  Boyle.  Works,  voL  iii.  p,  530.  Purtues  of  Gems. 

Not  for  it’s  own  sake  merely,  but  for  his 
Much  more  who  fashion'd  it,  he  gives  it  praise  ; 

Praise  that  from  earth  remit  mg.  as  it  ought. 

To  earth's  acknowledg'd  sov'rvign  finds  at  once 
It's  only  just  proprietor  in  him. 

C tetpper.  The  Task,  book  v. 

And  a hen  I weigh  this  seeming  wisdom  well. 

And  prove  it  in  th'  infallible  result 
So  hollow  and  so  false — I feel  my  heart 
Dissolve  in  pity,  and  accouut  the  learn'd, 

If  this  be  learning,  most  of  all  deceiv’d. 

Id.  lb.  book  iii. 

RESU'ME,  tJ.*J  Ft.  nwmer;  It.  returners  ; Sp. 
Rbsut'mari.e,  >re*tt»»tr;  Lot.  re-ntmere,  (rc,  and 

Rrsu'iiption.  j eum-ere,)  to  take  up  again. 

To  take  back ; to  take  again,  sc.  the  same  state  or 
position ; the  same  course,  to  re-enter  upon,  to  recom- 
mence. 

Except*  he  that  resigned  it,  and  by  the  coosente  of  the  people 
eft  tones  dyd  resume  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Edg'd.  The  Gorermmr,  book  i.  p.  11. 

Not  so,  quoth  he,  for  yet,  when  time  doth  serve, 

My  former  shield  1 may  resume  againe : 

To  temporise  is  not  from  truth  to  swerve, 

Ne  for  advantage  tonne  to  entertaiue. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  book  v.  can.  1 i. 

This  was  but  an  indulgence,  and  therefore  returnable  by  the 
victor,  unless  there  intervened  any  capitulation  to  the  contrary. 

link. 

Hence  the  constitutions,  or  as  they  call  it.  Ihc  statutes  of  Philip 
the  sixt,  John  the  second,  Charles  th*  fift,  *ixt,  eight,  of  resuming 
those  things  which  were  alienated  by  their  ancestors,  (of  which 
resumption!  there  arc  many  instances  cited  by  Hugo  Grutiu*.) 

Prynsse.  Treachery  and  Ditloyally,  p.  167.  Appendix. 

The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  Thia  is  returning 
what  had  been  said  before,  after  a kind  of  break,  to  connect  it  the 
mote  closely  with  the  account  of  the  creation. 

Walerltmd.  Works,  voL  ▼.  eh.  vi.  p.  Ibl.  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

Sees  not  my  love,  how  time  rewnwe* 

The  glory  which  he  lent  these  flower*  * 

Waller.  To  a Ixsdy  is  Retirement, 

“ X resumption  of  rewards,  granted  to  member*  of  the  curios,’*  was 
once  at  least  debated,  if  not  enacted. 

Boltngbrokr,  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  224.  A Dissertation  upon  Portias, 

Calmly  he  heard  till  Amoralh’s  resumption 
Hose  to  his  thought,  and  set  his  soul  on  fire. 

Johnson.  Irene,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 
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KKSU-  RESU'PINE,  \ It.  rixvpino;  Lat.  rewpinus,  (re, 
PINK  Rerupina'tion.  j and  tupmut , from  tup-are  or  sip- 
RESUBCI-  art'  (/flCfTC’)  f°un<l  >n  the  comP-  dit-tipare,  inhparr , 
TATK.  obsiparcj)  thrown  back,  or  on  the  back ; lying  ou  the 
' back. 

Our  Vitmviui  calleth  this  affection  in  the  eye  a rtswpmaliom  of 
the  figure : far  which  word  (Icing  in  truth  hit  own.  for  ought  1 
know)  we  are  almost  as  much  beholding  to  him  at  forth*  obser- 
vation itself.  lirhq*,<r  ffottonusnee,  p.  62. 

Outis.  when  I have  ealen  all  hU4ri*nds, 

Shah  be  my  last  regale ; — be  that  thy  boon. 

He  (poke,  and  downward  sway’d,  fell  rtsupute, 

With  hi*  huge  neck  aaUuL 

Cupper.  Odyssey,  book  ix.  ».  429. 

RESURPRISE,  to  surprise;  to  take  or  catch 
suddenly,  unexpectedly,  again. 

The  cattle  of  Cadmus  was  taken  ami  the  city  of  The  bet  itself 
invented  by  Phmbidos  the  Larcdannoman,  insidiously.  and  in 
violation  of  league : the  process  of  this  action  drew  on  a returprue 
of  the  castle  by  the  Thebani.  a recovery  of  the  town,  and  a current 
of  the  war  even  unto  the  walla  of  Sparta. 

Aicoa.  H’oris,  voL  ii.  p.  300.  Of  a H ar  with  Spate. 

RESURRECTION,  Fr.  rtrurgir,  resurrection;  It. 
rising  ere,  risvrrazione ; Sp.  returrecion  ; Eat.  retur - 
rrctio , from  resurgent,  to  rise  again ; (surge  re,  i.  e,  sursum 
regere,  or  trig  ere,  to  raise  up.) 

Rising  or  raising  again. 

Alle  J»ei  tain*  Jut  same,  )>at  jar*  £ei  were  ft  baun 
To  die  in  J hem  name  with  gode  dmocioun, 

£af  for  vt  tufTrrd  aebame.  £ died  porgh  paatioun. 

We  trowe  it  is  onr  frame,  hit  resurrection*. 

R.  Brumme,  p.  162. 

And  after  hua  resnrection  Hedomptor  wat  but  name. 

Pun  PicAikman.  Vision,  p.  207. 

Tbanne  in  the  reamreetimm  wbanne  thei  schulen  rite  agen  whos 
wyf  of  these  schal  the  be  ? R'ictif.  Mark,  ch.  xii.  p.  32. 

That  made  me  rite  era  it  were  day, 

And  this  waa  now  the  first  morow  of  Maio, 

With  dreadful  herte,  and  glad  deuocton 
For  to  been  at  the  rrtwmvyisw 
Of  thia  fluure.  whan  that  it  abould  vr. close 
Again  the  sunne. 

Ciaveer.  The  Legend  of  Good  If  omen. 

And  we  say,  that  this  Chriatian  resurrection  of  life  is  the  vest- 
ing and  setting  of  the  souls  of  good  men  in  their  glorious,  spiritual, 
heavenly,  and  immortal  bodies. 

Cml worth.  Intellectual  System,  book  ».  ch.  V.  p.  798. 

Though  he  understand  the  things  of  religion  ever  so  well,  or 
believe  ever  so  rightly  : though  be  cry,  Lord,  laird  : be  he  ever  so 
Constant  and  devout  in  hia  prayers,  or  talk  ever  ao  roach,  or  so 
well,  or  so  earnestly  for  religion : unless  he  do  good,  unless  his 
actions,  aud  dealings,  and  behaviour  come  up  to  bis  knowledge,  and 
his  discourse  correspond  with  hia  outward  profession  and  belief,  it 
will  avail  him  nothing ; he  ia  not  the  man  to  whom  Jesus  Christ 
hath  promised  in  tbc  text  that  be  slull  come  to  the  returrtefion  of 
life.  Foley.  Sermon  35.  p.  522. 

RESURVEY,  to  survey ; look  over,  view  again. 

If  thou  survive  my  well-contended  day, 

When  that  churl  Death  my  bones  with  dust  shall  cover, 
And  shall  by  fortune  once  more  murrey 
These  poor  rude  tinea  of  thy  deceased  lover. 

Shaktpeare.  Sonnet  32. 

RESU'SCITATE,”^  Fr.  resusdter ; It risuscitare; 

Rkruscita'tjok,  > Sp.  rentscitar;  Lat.  reiuscitare, 

Resu'ucitable.  j (re,  and  ruscitare , tursum  citare , 
ciere,  to  move  up,)  to  move,  to  set,  up  again. 

To  aet  up  again,  to  raise  or  rouse  again,  to  renevr, 
to  revive. 

I beseech  thee,  O Sonne  of  God,  crudfird  for  vs,  and  resuscitated 
Emanuell,  gouerne,  coosertic,  and  defend  thy  church. 

Aft  Act  ft,  Sfc.  p.  789.  Henry  VIII, 


In  hope  that  for  the  spirits  of  Christ  dwellyng  in  va,  our  mortall  &)j^L8CI 
bodyes  »hal  be  resuscitate,  awl  ns  we  haue  in  baptism*  be  buried  TATK. 
with  Christ,  ao  we  be  asvured  to  be  parte  takers  of  hia  rrinrrrrtiv.  “■ 
Stephan,  Bishop  of  If  ynchester.  Hxpoetctonon  the  Sacrament,  p.  65.  RtTAlL. 

Here  we  haue  a clear*  testimony*  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  dead  ~ v 
to  come  where  the  vngodly  ahal  be  punyMhed  with  payns  perpe- 
tuall  and  the  godly  endowed  with  ioye  eternall. 

Joye.  Eeposieion  of  Daniel,  p.  8. 

If  then  theae  pi  ayes,  and  poems  haue  hatched.  h*ue  propagated 
idolatrie,  and  paganisms  heretofore  ; they  may  likewise  resuscitate 
and  foment  it  now,  vnleset  God'a  grace  withhold  vs  from  it. 

Prynne.  Histno-Mashx,  part  i.  p.  SO. 

Then  did  th’  allotted  hour  of  dawning  right 
First  strike  our  ravish’d  sight ; 

Which  malice  or  which  art  no  more  could  stay, 

Than  witches'  charms  can  a retardment  bring 
To  the  resuicitatiaa  of  the  day, 

Or  resurrection  of  the  Spring. 

Cowley.  Ode  on  hit  Majesty's  Restoration, 

The  apothecary  told  th*  virtuoso  that  he  bad  really  prepared 
reuttet  table  plants  a different  wav  from  that  which  others  pretended 
to.  Boyle.  It  inks,  vol.  v.  p.  605.  Strange  Reports. 

To  wonder  at  a thousand  insert  forms. 

These  hatch’d  and  those  resuscitated  worms. 

New  life  ordain’d  and  brighter  scene*  to  share, 

Once  prune  on  earth,  now  buoyant  ujwn  air. 

Cowper.  Retirement. 

It  is  difficult  to  resuscitate  surprise,  when  familiarity  has  once 
laid  the  sentiment  asleep. 

Fairy.  Sutural  Theology,  ch.  xviii.  p.  262. 

Th®  word  **  quickened'’  is  often  applied  to  signify,  not  the  resnsci 
latum  of  life  extinguished,  but  th®  preservation  and  continuance  of 
life  subsisting.  Horsley.  Sermon  20.  voL  li.  p.  167. 

RETAI'L,  r.Y  Skinner  says  from  the  Fr.  relaiUer , 

Rktai'l,  n.  >It.  ritagliare , to  cut  into  pieces  ; and, 
Rktai'ler.  J thus,  to  sell  by  retail  is  to  sell  large 
quantities  of  goods  in  small  parts  or  pieces.  Tooke  says, 

"To  sell  by  talc  is  to  sell  by  numeration , not  by  weight 
or  measure,  but  by  the  number  told;  and  that  retail 
means— told  over  again."  See  the  Quotation  from 
Froissart.  To  retail,  as  now  used,  is 

To  sell  in  small  number*,  portions,  or  quantities ; ».  e. 
either  by  numeration,  weight,  or  measure ; to  deal  out  or 
dispose  of  in  small  portions.  See  Detail. 

Ye  b*  at  a freer  mart®  than  they  of  Frau  nee  or  Lombardy  or 
other  nealnies  whither  aa  your®  merchaimdyse  repayrvth,  for  they 
be  lay  led  and  retaylrd  agaync  two  or  thr*  tv  mm  in  a ye  ra,  and 
ye  passe  by  a reasonable  ordyoaunc*  sett®  and  auetted  vpon  your 
marchaundyse. 

Led  Bema'u  Froissart.  Cnmycie,  voL  iL  ch.  222.  p.  CS6. 

Wherrsocuer  they  ahal  happen  to  m1  or  barter  away  any  of  their 
commodities  to  our  subjects,  they  are  to  barter  or  sell  by  whole  sale 
and  not  by  rttai/e,  as  by  the  yard  or  by  the  ounce  in  their  house® 
ot  elsewhere,  but  by  the  packe,  Ac. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  |f.  vol.  i.  p.  506.  7>r  Emperor's  last  Priudege. 

By  the  which  tlotnike  [one-forty-eighth  of  a yard]  the  retailers 
•ell  their  warn  out  of  their  shops,  m goldsmiths,  grocers,  silkmrUen . 
and  such  other,  tike  as  we  do*  ne  to  retails  by  the  ounce. 

Id.  A p.  256.  John  Haste. 

To  whom  I will  retails  my  conquest  wonoe. 

And  she  shall  be  sole  vsrtoresse,  Osar’s  Our, 

Shohtptare.  Rickard  III.  fol.  198. 

And  so  I hope,  since  first  my  hopes  are  gone. 

To  fiud  hi  many  what  I lost  in  one ; 

And,  like  to  merchants  after  some  great  loss. 

Trade  by  retail,  (hat  cannot  now  in  grata. 

Came.  Songs.  The  Spark, 

The  retailer  pays  the  States  almost  the  one  moiety  as  much  a*  he 
paid  for  the  commodity  at  first. 

Howell.  Letter  7.  book  L sec.  1.  p.  27. 

Moos.  Barbeyrae  understands  the  nature  of  evidence  too  well  to 
apprehend  thnt  the  retailing  a misrrport  can  amount  to  a proof. 

Hulertand.  t forks,  vol.  V.  ch.  vii.  p.  297.  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity 
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The  keepers  of  ale- house*  pay  for  a licence  to  retail  ale  and 
spirituous  liquor*. 

Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ill.  book  *.  eh.  ii.  p.  301. 

These,  and  meat  other  thing*  which  are  sold  by  retail,  tho  way 
in  which  the  labouring  poor  boy  all  things,  are  generally  fully  aa 
cheap,  or  cheaper,  in  great  towns  than  in  the  remoter  parts  of  tha 
country.  Id.  lb.  voL  L book  L ch.  viti.  p.  100. 

The  profits  of  the  farmer,  of  the  manufacturer,  of  the  merchant, 
and  retailer  are  all  drawn  from  the  price  of  the  goods  which  tho 
two  first  produce,  and  the  two  last  buy  and  sell. 

Id.  Ib.  ?oL  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  ▼.  {k  127. 


RETAI'N,  tr. 

Retai'nee, 

Rete'ntioh, 


“)  Ft.  relcnir;  It,  rilenrrt ; Sp, 
rttener;  Lat.  ref  were,  to  hold  back, 
(re,  and  lenere). 


Rete'.ntive,  adj.  ^ To  hold  or  keep  back,  to  withhold; 
Retentive,  n.  I to  hold  back  upon  ; to  keep  or  stay 
Rkte'ntiveness,  I with ; to  hold,  keep,  or  pertain  to. 
Re'timue.  j Retainer , one  who,  that  which, 

retains;  the  retaining:  also,  one  who  is  retained  or 
kept,  $e.  in  attendance,  in  service,  or,  perhaps,  one  who 
keeps  or  stays, *e.  in  attendance  or  service ; an  adherent; 
one  who  appertains  to ; and  hence, 

Retinue,  the  attendants  or  followers ; the  meny,  or 
many. 


ye  kjng  his  retmanx  alls  till®  him  he  drouh 
Of  lnglis  & Norman i,  & gadred  folk  fer  & nere. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  100. 

And  al  rich*  retynaune*.  >at  rote}  hem  on  fals  lyv  j nge 
Wcm  btd  to  }at  brudale. 

Piero  Plonk  man.  Fiiioii,  p.  27. 

For  the  humours  ben  to  ranke  and  habwndant  in  the  body  of 
man ; sometime  of  in fi route*,  for  feblroesa*  of  the  vtrtas  of  re- 
tenlif  as  phriike  maketh  mention. 

Chaucer.  Th*  Person**  Tale. 


He  had  rke  srtnchc*  at  his  retrieve, 

That  whether  that  sire  Robert  or  sire  Hue, 

Or  Jakke,  or  Raufs,  or  who  so  that  it  were 
That  lay  by  hem,  they  told  it  in  his  ere. 

Id.  The  Frereo  Th/e,  v.  6875. 

For  mekenesie  in  countenaunce,  with  a manly  berte  in  dedcs 
and  ia  long  cootinuaunev,  is  the  conisanc*  of  my  Hurry,  to  al  ray 
retanie  deltuered.  M.  The  Testament  of  Love,  book  i. 

That  of  hem  thre.  and  her  issue 
There  was  so  large  a retinue 
Of  nacions  seuentie  and  two. 

Gower.  Ccnf.  Am.  book  vii. 
My  loue  to  scorn,  my  seruice  to  retmue, 

Therein  me  thought  you  vsed  crueltie. 

Wyat.  The  Lover  abused  renounreth  Love. 

And  as  R ia  impossible  to  be  retained  rnto  two  diners  lords 
which  are  enemies  one  to  the  other,  so  it  is  impossible  to  seme  God 
and  Mammon. 

Tyndall.  Workei,  p.  233.  O*  Matthew,  eh.  vi. 

The  same  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  hath  allured  and 
drawn  unto  him  by  ratal  novrs  many  of  your  subjects. 

Burnet.  Record*,  vol,  i.  book  iiL  No.  16. 

For  jo  thal  rnderstande  that  temporal)  lordes,  in  those  dayee, 
kept  other  nuner  of  housholdcs  and  other  maner  of  retryndour  of 
houahoide  seruahte*  and  other  no  mb  re,  ferre  excedyug  y‘  the 
lordes  at  three  dayes  done. 

Fabyan.  Chronicle,  p.  626.  Henry  FI. 

And  cause  I cane  to  bs  ginen  that  they  may  passe,  stay,  and  re- 
turn**, and  wheu  they  please  depart,  in  such  sort  that,  for  our  loue 
snd  contentation,  the  said  worshipfuil  John  Krctc,  with  the  ship 
end  mariners,  hauc  no  let,  hinderance,  or  retention. 

Hakluyt.  Foyaye «.  tfc.  eoL  e.  p,  156.  Pastep.  of  Malta. 

Then,  pirating  to  the  pillow,  I repeated 
The  read  thereof  Tor  guerdon  of  my  paine. 

And,  taking  downs  the  shield,  with  me  did  it  ret  a me. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qveene,  book  iv.  can.  10. 
Though  he  had  those  enforcements  of  expense, 

Both  for  offence,  refainments.  and  defence. 

l)\ tntel.  History  of  Civil  liars,  book  if.  p.  483. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


We  will  adde  to  all  this,  the  retaimmenl  of  the  same  name  which  RETAIN, 
the  deceased  had  here,  unless  there  he  tom*  special  reason  to  change  — 

it;  to  that  their  persons  will  be  os  punctually  distinguish!  and  RE* 

circumscribed  as  any  of  our*  in  thi*  lifr.  TALI  ATK. 

Afore.  Immortality  of  the  Sow/,  book  iii.  ch.  xL  ■.  — — 

I hsue  within  this  ile  bene  hold  for  wind® 

A wondrous  time ; and  can  by  no  ro rants  find 
An  snd  to  my  retention. 

Chapman.  Homer  Odyssey,  book  if.  p.  59. 

What  words  (said  she)  five  your  retentive  powers  ? 

You  know,  you  locke  your  cminsades  in  your  tow'rs 
In  my  firms  bosom ; and  that  1 am  farm 
From  those  loose  frailties. 

Id.  Jb.  book  xix.  p.  30.1 

Those  secret  checks  which  are  raised  within  itself  [the  heart] 
readily  conspire  with  all  outward  retentive*. 

Hall.  Contemplations.  A 'abaland  Abigail. 

They  cannot  want  outward  retentive*  from  sin  that  live  either 
amoDg  friends  or  enemies.  Id.  Ib.  Nehemiah. 

The  great  lord  Mortimer  erected  again  the  round  table  at  Kenel- 
worth.  after  the  ancient  order  of  King  Arthur's  table,  with  the  retinue 
of  an  hundred  knights  ami  an  hundred  ladies  in  his  house,  for  the 
entertaining  of  such  adventurers  as  came  thither  from  all  parts  of 
Christendom.  Drayton.  Mortimer  to  Itabel.  Annotation*. 

Still  Hebron's  honour’d,  happy  soil  retains 
Our  royal  hero's  beauteous,  dear  remains. 

Dry  dm.  Absalom  and  Ackitophd. 

S trow'd  bibulous  above  I see  the  sands, 

Tha  pebbly  gravel  next,  the  layers  then 
Of  mingled  moulds  of  more  retentive  earths, 

Tha  gutter’d  rocks  and  masy-runniog  clefts. 

Thomson.  A u/temn. 


This  whole  train  of  suppositions  or  assertions,  brought  in  as  part 
of  the  retinue  to  wait  upon  the  argument  « priori,  is  little  else  but 
a train  of  error  and  false  reasoning. 

Waterland.  Works,  vol.  if.  p.  467.  Vindication  of  Christ's  Dw- 
nity,  cb^iii. 

By  denying  that  indulgence  and  undisturbed  liberty  of  conscience 
to  the  members  of  the  national  church  which  the  retainers  to  every 
petty  conventicle  enjoy. 

Black  stone.  Commentaries,  book  if.  ch.  if. 

He  is  at  all  times,  therefore,  surrounded  with  a multitude  of 
retainers  and  dependants,  who,  having  no  equivalent  to  give  ia 
return  for  their  maintenance,  but  being  fed  entirely  by  his  bounty, 
must  obey  him,  for  the  same  reason  that  soldiers  must  obey  tbe 
prince  who  pays  them. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Natums,  fob  ii.  book  iii.  ch.  iv.  p.  187. 

Yet  we  must  nreds  acknowledge*  that  upon  what  passes  them 
depend  our  constitution, our  strength,  the  acuteness  of  oirr  senses, 
the  quickness  of  our  parts,  the  retentiveness  of  our  memory,  much  of 
our  passions,  desires,  and  tempers. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  toL  ii.  part  L ch.  xix.  p.  300. 

Those  **  kings*  daughters'*  were  already  distinguished  ladies  of 
the  monarch’s  own  court ; these  virgins  are  introduced  to  it  by  the 
queen  ; they  follow  her  as  part  of  her  retinue,  and  are  introduced 
as  her  companions.  Horsley.  Sermon  8.  sol.  i,  p.  171. 

RETAKE,  to  take  again ; to  seize  again. 

They  in  the  end  prevailed,  that  a day  should  be  appointed  when 
the  house  should  be  resolved  into  a committee  of  the  whole  house, 
and  the  remonstrance  b*  then  retaken  into  consideration. 

Clarendon.  History  of  the  Rebellion,  voL  L book  iv.  p.  31 1. 

And  it  is  now  usual  for  the  court,  upon  the  conviction  of  a felon, 
to  order  (without  any  writ)  immediate  restitution  of  such  goods  as 
are  brought  into  court  to  be  made  to  the  several  prosecutors.  Or 
ebe,  secondly,  without  such  writ  of  restituting,  the  party  may 
peaceably  retake  his  goods. 

Black  stone.  Commentaries,  book  iv.  ch.  xxvii. 

RETA'LIATE,  v.  1 Lot.  talio,  from  laltt,  such 
Retaliation.  J as.  Fr.  retalionne,  requited, 
quitted,  satisfied,  or  payed  back  with  the  like,  Cotgrave  ; 
i.  e.  with  such  ( talis ) as  had  been  received. 

To  return  like  lor  like,  to  quit  or  requite,  to  repay  (in 
kind.) 

■I 
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Not  that  I >a«U  be  mine  own  officer, 

And  hate  with  hate  again  retaisate  j 
But  thou  wilt  late  the  style  of  conqueror 
If  I, thy  conquest,  pereth  by  thy  hate. 

Don**.  The  Prohibition. 

He  wm  no  for  from  countenancing  or  abetting  the  wicked  con* 
■piracy  against  Jesus,  that  he  gave  u manifest  evidence  of  hia  jus- 
tice by  retaliating  upon  the  principal  agent  and  contrive;  of  it  what 
he  thought  to  hare  (lone  to  Jesus. 

Sharp.  Works,  sol.  v.  p.  31.  Discasmte  3. 

To  tame  oar  malicious  and  revengeful  passions,  it  ia  not  enough 
that  we  abstain  from  all  unjust  retsthat tews  of  injuries  ; but  we  must 
moreover  restrain  ourselves  even  from  that  lawful  displeasure  and 
juat  resentment  which  may  safely  ho  allowed  to  a mack  and  cha- 
ritable disposition. 

Stall.  Christian  Ltfe , part  Hi.  ch.  ii.  p.  656. 

Nature  makes  us  concerned  originally  with  our  own  pleasures  or 
pains : we  feel  not,  and  consequently  regard  not  what  happens  to 
other  people,  until  having  received  hurt  from  them,  and  found  that 
our  retaliating  the  like  prevails  upon  them  to  desiat  from  uflending 
us,  we  thence  learn  the  expedience  of  exerting  ourselves  upon  such 
occasions. 

Search.  Isgkt  of  Nature,  sol.  i.  part  iL  ell.  xxi.  p.  60. 

Hence  it  will  be  evident  that  what  «mn»  have  so  highly  extolled 
for  its  equity,  the  ten  tahoms,  or  law  of  retaliation,  cam  never  be  in 
all  cases  an  adequate  or  permanent  rule  of  punUbment. 

Htmkstone,  Commentaries,  hook  iv.  ch.  i. 


RE- 

TALIATE. 

RETCH. 


Revenge  in  this  case  naturally  dictates  retaliation,  and  that  we 
should  impose  the  like  duties  and  prohibitions  upon  the  importation 
of  some  or  all  of  their  manufactures  into  ours.  Nations  accordingly 
seldom  fail  to  retahate  in  this  manner. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  rol.  ii.  book  iv.  ch.  ii.  p.  258* 

KETA'RD, v.  1 Ft.  ritarder ; It.  retardate;  Sp. 

Retardation,/  retardar ; Lat.  re/ardare,  (re,  and 

Rbta'rpment.  i I'trdut,)  to  make  or  cause  to  be  slow, 
to  follow. 

To  forslow,  to  delay,  to  hinder,  to  impede,  to  detain, 
to  postpone,  to  prolong. 

Then,  ui  hehorea,  yrr  cldit  nick  acciewcs, 

Time  to  foreluy,  with  apvls  retarding  it 

Broscne.  Yoage  tilth  e mat  Otd  He  enact. 

Some  years  it  [the  Nik]  hath  also  retarded,  and  came  far  latex 
then  usually  it  was  expected. 

Sir  Thomas  Broom.  t'ulgar  Kmart , book  vi.  p.  392. 

Experiments  in  consort  touch i ng  the  putting  back  or  retardation 
of  germination.  Baev*.  Natural  History,  aec.  413. 


That  the  second  enclosed  ground  be  a garden,  destined  only  to 
the  trial  of  all  manner  of  experiments  concerning  plants,  as  their 
melioration,  acceleration,  retardation. 

Cavity.  The  College. 

Then  did  th*  allotted  hoar  of  dawning  right 
First  strike  our  ravish’d  sight ; 

Which  malice  or  which  art  no  more  could  stay, 

Than  witches*  charms  can  a retardment  bring 
To  the  resuscitation  of  the  day, 

Or  resurrection  of  the  Spring. 

Id.  On  hit  Majesty's  Restoration. 

His  phrenzy  won  the  proud  blasphemer  felt ; 

Felt  that,  without  my  fertilising  power. 

Sons  lost  their  force,  and  Niles  o’er  flow’d  in  vain. 

Nought  could  retard  me. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  part  iL 

Mctapbysidu  not  only  succeeded  physicks  and  n\  thology  ia 
the  manner  here  observed,  and  became  as  great  a fund  of  supersti- 
tion, but  they  were  carried  still  farther,  and  corrupted  all  real 
knowledge,  as  well  as  retarded  the  progress  of  it. 

Bohngkroke.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  111.  Essay  2-  flmnan  Reason. 


RETCH,  v. 
RjbTchlbss, 

Re'tchleisly. 


? Also  writ  ten  rtek,  (9.  r.)  i.  e.  to 
f heed,  to  care. 


I rede  thee  love  away  to  drive, 

That  maketh  ihe  retch  not  of  thy  live. 

The  folly  more  fro  day  to  day 
Shall  grow*,  but  thou  it  ]*it  away. 

Chancer.  The  Romani  of  the  Rose. 
The  route  springvth  through  bot  brenning 
Into  (Inordinate  desiring, 

For  tn  kissen  and  embrace. 

And  at  hir  lust  them  to  wince, 

Of  other  thing  love  retchrth  nought.  Id.  Ik. 

Dauncnth  be  merry  that  is  mirthlesae, 

Who  should  recke  of  that  is  retehleste. 

ht.  The  Assembly  of  Feasts. 
And  retehteaae  of  hys  life,  he  gan  both  syghe  and  gran*. 

Surrey.  Complaint  of  a Dying  Loner. 
We  retds/esty  discharge  our  memory  of  those. 

Drayton.  Poly-otUim,  song  10. 

RETLCTION,  Lsl.  rc.tcctut,  post  participle  of  Tt- 
Ugtrc , to  uncover,  to  discover,  to  disclose. 

Discovery,  disclosure. 

A liquor  may  alter  the  colour  of  a body,  by  foenag  it  from  tbssr 
things  that  hindered  it  from  appearing  in  its  genuine  colour  ; and 
through  this  may  be  said  to  be  rather  a restoration  of  a body  to  its 
own  colour,  or  a refection  of  its  native  colour  than  a change,  yet 
■till  then  intervenes  in  it  a change  of  the  colon r which  the  Udy 
appeared  to  be  of  before  this  operation. 

Boyle.  Works.  voL  L eh.  iii.  p.  685.  Of  Colours. 

RETEPORA,  in  Zoology , a genua  of  compound 
Polypi. 

Generic  character.  Poljpiferous  macs  stony;  porous 
within,  with  thick,  fragile,  flattened  expansions,  com- 
posed of  branches,  generally  free  and  anastomosing  like 
network : cells  of  the  polypi  on  one  side  only,  at  the 
upper  or  inner  »urface  of  the  muss. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Miltrpora  reticulata ; Ellis, 
Zoophytes,  13$.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  Sea:  one 
species  is  common  on  the  coast  of  Britain. 

RETFORD,  Hast  and  Wist,  two  towns  of  Not 
tLnghamshine,  distinct  in  jurisdiction,  and  separated  by 
the  intervention  of  the  River  Idle;  hut,  from  their 
proximity  and  their  connection  by  a bridge,  virtually 
forming  hut  one  place.  Kast  Retford  is  a Borough  pos- 
sessing a handsome  pointed  Church  dedicated  to  St, 
Swithin.  The  Living  is  a Vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  York.  The  other  public  buildings 
areSloswick  Hospital  for  the  reception  of  four  poor  men, 
a Free  School,  Alms-houses  for  twelve  poor  women,  and 
a handsome  Town-hall,  io  which,  alternately  with  those 
of  Nottingham,  the  County  Assizes  are  held,  built  over 
tin*  shambles,  and  occupying  too  large  a portion  of  the 
market-place.  The  malting  trade,  which  formerly  used 
to  be  considerable,  has  in  a great  degree  passed  to 
Worksop,  and  the  chief  present  manufacture  is  hat- 
making. The  town,  however,  supports  a paper-mill 
and  a mill  for  candlewicks,  and  is  benefited  by  the 
Chesterfield  Canal.  It  returns  two  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment. Population,  in  1631,  2491. 

West  Retford  has  a Church  of  pointed  architecture 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  The  Living  is  a Rectory  in 
the  gift  of  the  Corporation.  Dom-U's  Hospital,  built  in 
1666  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  supports  six- 
teen poor  brethren.  Population*  in  1831,  593.  Dis- 
tant from  Nottingham  30  miles,  and  from  London  144 
N.  by  W. 

RETIARY,  \ From  the  Lat.  rate,  a net.  Chaucer 

Reticle,  \ describes  **  the  reete  of  the  Astrolabie 

Reti'cdlate,  f to  be  the  zodiakc  shapen  in  manner 

ReTjeorm.  ) of  a net." 

Reticle,  a small  net:  retiform,  Fr.  rttiformc,  formed 
or  fashioned  like  a net. 
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RE-  We  will  not  dispute  the  picture*  of  nrfi'ary"  spiders  and  their  po- 

T1ARY.  sition  in  the  web. 

Sir  Thomas  Brvum.  Vulgar  Krroun,  book  T.  ch.  six. 

RETIRE.  The  intervals  of  the  cavities,  rising  a little,  make  a pretty  kind 
of  reticulated  work.  Hbodwa rd.  On  F* mi/i. 

The  retiform  tunicie  is  whitish,  for  the  better  and  more  true 
reception  of  the  species  of  things. 

Rjy.  Of  the  Creation,  part  ii.  p.  293. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  site  and  shape  of  a child's  head,  and  the 
surface  is  reticulated,  not  much  unlike  a truffle. 

Cook.  Voyages,  voL  i.  p.  79. 

RETI'RE,  *.  I Fr.  reiirtr;  It .rittrare;  Sp.  re- 
Rett'rb,  n.  I tirar,  (re,  and  ftrrr,  from  the  Lai. 
Rkm'redness,  >lrahere , to  draw,)  to  draw  back;  to 
Rkti'ucubnt,  I withdraw,  bee  to  Retreat. 
Reti'rbr.  J To  draw  back  or  withdraw;  to 
move  or  cause  to  move  backwards  ; to  recede;  to  with- 
draw,  sc.  to  a place  of  secrecy,  or  privacy,  or  solitude ; 
to  secrete,  to  seclude. 


It  was  greatly  for  their  saueguard,  that  they  retjrtd  by  lytte 
and  lytic  without  aptmnuin  uf  any  fearv. 

Brrude.  (/uuitue  Curtins,  book  viii.  foL  241. 
Richards  ’ Neuell,  gentleman,  then  steward  of  Ihv  houshold, 
pereeiumg  his  retire,  came  by  and  by  into  him,  and  after  gentle 
intertainment  demanded  of  him  whether  he  would  speaks  with  my 
knd  or  no.  Fbae.  Acte*,  $e.  p.  1693.  Queene  Marie. 

The  horomo  in  tbeyr  retire  slew  as  many  as  they  eoulde  come  by* 
Arthur  Goidyng.  Cut  or.  Commentaries,  book  V.  fob  146. 
Against  whose  forces  Henry  funmhot 
A pow’rful  army,  and  in  person  went ; 

But  win  with  a retiring  enemy. 

With  much  more  travail  than  with  victory: 

Dame/.  History  of  Civil  Hart,  book  iv 
Then  wherefore  dost  thou  l»o|ie  he  is  not  shipt  ? 

Gas.  That  he,  our  hope,  might  huue  retyr'd  bis  power, 

And  driuea  into  diapaire  on  enemies  hope, 

Who  strongly  hath  set  looting  in  this  land. 

Skahepeare.  Rickard  If.  fol.  3i« 

A toad-like  retired nett  and  closeness  of  mind. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  ii.  p.  222. 
11)0  willing  drumme  a lustie  marche  to  sounde, 

Whiles  ranks  reiyrtrt  gaue  their  enimies  ground. 

Gattoigne.  The  FVuitet  of  Warn,  p.  520. 
H«  thus  rsplyde : Now  surely,  syre,  I find, 

That  all  this  world's  gay  ahowe*,  which  we  admire, 

Bo  but  vaine  shadow*  to  this  sale  retyre 
Of  life,  which  here  in  lowlioesse  ye  learC 

Spenser.  Faerie  (furene,  book  VU  CBU.  9. 


They,  missing  the  other  day’s  turning*  and  plans  of  retire,  were 
now  compelled  to  fight  all  on  a front  in  the  plain  6el4 

Str  Thomas  North.  Plutarch.  Pyrrhus,  p.  341. 

She  knew  the  tumult  of  a large  family  unfit  Cur  the  quiet  medi- 
tations of  a prophet : retmdnrs*  i*  most  meet  for  the  thoughts  of  a 
seer.  Hall.  ContemplatuM.  FMska  i oUh  the  SJsunamite. 

And  then  with  gestures  full  of  grave  respect 
The  duke  he  to  his  own  apartment  led ; 

To  each  distinct  retirements  did  difeet. 

And  all  the  wounded  he  onlain’d  to  lied. 

Dormant.  Gondiheri,  hook  L can.  6. 

For  there  groweth  firme  lande  not  anrly  by  that  which  rivers 
bring  in  (m  the  Islands  Echinades,  which  were  heaped  and  raised 
up  by  the  river  Atheisms ; and  so  by  Nilus  the  greater  part  of 
>Cgypt,  into  which,  if  we  belueu*  Homer,  from  the  Island  Phams 
there  was  a cut  by  sea  of  a dsy  and  night's  sailing:)  bat  also  by 
the  retirmg  and  going  back#  of  the  sea. 

Holland.  Pit  me,  book  ii.  eh.  lxxzv. 
To  them  the  king : No  longer  I detain 
Your  friendly  care:  retire,  ye  virgin  train! 

Retire,  while  from  my  weary ’d  limbs  I lave 
The  foul  pollution  of  the  briny  wave. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyury , book  ri. 

Whereupon  retiring  to  the  house  of  a near  relation  of  bis,  dwell- 
ing within  the  parish  of  St  Sepulchre  in  the  suburb  of  London, 
epent  the  remainder  of  hi*  days  in  great  reUrcimm  and  devotion. 

Wood.  Atkenee  Qromnuti,  part  i.  p.  191. 


lie  was  banished  into  Patmoe,  a little  island  in  the  Archipelago ; RRTIREL 
and,  during  bis  retirement  these,  was  favoured  in  a particular  man-  __ 
tier  with  revelations  from  heaven,  winch  be  committed  to  writing,  re. 
and  left  behind  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  TOUCH. 

Water  fund.  Works,  voL  H.  p.  1.  Chrut'i  Dimnity.  v m ^ , . 

RETOLD,  t.  e.  told  or  narrated  again. 

Vpen  whom  dead  corpea  there  was  such  misuse, 

Such  beastly,  shaindesse  transformation. 

By  those  Welshwomen  dune,  a*  may  not  be 
(Without  much  shame)  retold  or  spoken  of. 

Ska  ktpeare.  Henry  I V.  Ftrti  I*art,  fol.  48. 

Bust.  The  circumstance  cousulervd,  good  my  lord, 

Wh.it  euer  Harry  Percie  then  had  said, 

To  such  a person,  and  in  such  a place, 

At  such  a time,  with  all  the  rest  retold. 

May  reasonably  dye.  Id.  Ik.  foL  51. 

RETOUT,  to.  \ Fr . retorquer  ; It.  rilorcerr  ; Sp. 

Reto'rt,  n.  I rr forcer ; Lat.  reiorquere , (re,  and 
Rett/rtinq,  n.  / tarqverr,)  to  twist  back. 

Retor'tion.  * To  twist,  to  writhe,  back,  to  bend 
or  curve  back ; to  turn  back  or  return  ; to  throw  or  cast 
back  ; (met)  any  thing  said. 

And  then  both  the  devil  and  man,  foreign  and  intestine,  «b«H 
have  their  malices  retorted  upon  theamJvr*  again. 

Burnet . Record s,  part  ii-  bonk  Ui.  A Letter  front  Dr.  Porker. 

To  this  sweet  voyc*  a dainty  musaque  fitted 

Its  well-tuu'd  string*,  and  to  her  notes  consorted. 

And  while  with  skilful!  voyce  the  song  she  dittoed, 

The  blabbing  echo  had  her  words  retorted. 

Spenser.  Brittain  * Ida,  can.  2. 

I did  dislike  the  cut  of  a certoioe  courtier's  beard  ; he  sent  nae 
word,  if  I said  hi*  beard  wma  not  cut  well,  hoe  wu  ia  the  mind  it 
was : this  ia  call’d  the  retort  courteous. 

Skakepeare.  At  You  Like  It,  fol  206. 

Epiaeopitii  was  here  caught  ia  his  own  snare,  as  bishop  Bull 
justly  observes,  retorting  his  own  concessions  upon  him  with  irre- 
sistible force. 

Wader  land.  Work*,  voL  v.  p.  204.  Doctrine  of  Ike  Holy  Trimly, 
ch.  vi. 


Wide  wander*,  Laodam,  thy  erring  tongue, 

Hu  sports  of  glory  to  the  brave  belong, 

(IUto-ts  Kuxyalus : ) he  boasts  no  claim 
Among  the  great,  unlike  the  sons  of  fame. 

Pope-  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  viii. 

As  for  thoso  little  retorting*  uf  my  own  expressions,  of  being  dull 
by  design,  witty  in  October,  shiuing,  excelling,  and  so  forth ; they 
are  the  common  cavils  of  every  witling  who  has  no  other  method  uf 
shewing  his  parts  but  by  little  variations  and  repetitions  of  the 
man’s  words  whom  he  attacks.  The  Tatter,  No.  239. 

The  freethinking  politician,  who  shew*  from  history  that  this 
connexion  was  constant  and  invariable,  is  intrapped  by  the  retortion 
of  nature  and  reason,  to  prove  against  himself  the  divinity  ef  that 
institute  he  labours  to  discredit. 

Wariurton.  Works,  voL  ?.  p.  78.  The  Dmna  Legation,  book  v. 
sec.  2, 

Nor  is  this  principle  or  objection  of  Solomon's  fool  In*  subject 
to  retortion  than  the  other. 

Id.  A.  vol.  x.  p.  74.  Sermon  21. 
RETOSS,  to  fast,  cut,  or  throw  back.  See  Toss. 

Tests  and  retmle,  (lyka  wheriwynd  dusts.) 

Drant.  Horace.  Satin  4.  Look  i. 


Mean  time  with  sails  declin’d 

The  wandering  Teasel  drove  before  the  wind : 

Tbedd  and  retoss’d,  aloft,  and  then  below. 

Dry  dm.  Cymon  and  Ipkigenia, 
All  was  tempestuous  din  on  ev'ry  side. 

And  all  around  the  rear  of  war  was  up, 

From  ruck  to  rock  retost,  from  wood  to  wood. 

Wart  on.  Eclogue  5. 

RETOUCH,  to.  Fr.  rHouchtr ; II  ritoccare ; Sp. 
rctocar ; to  touch  again. 

n 2 
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RE-  To  touch  again,  over  again,  to  add  new  touche* ; *c. 
TOUCH.  fOT  the  sake  of  improving;  finishing  more  highly. 

ns  He,  Mr.  Walter  Matte,  had  alia  furoialied  me,  according  to 

rufi-T  my  requeit.  ..lh  all  the  i«rtolar  proam  «■  Anatatle  and 
Horn*,  „hkh  are  need  by  them  ta  ..flare  the  art  of  poetry  by 
u[  . which,  if  ever  I hare  ttaae  to  mouth  that  aarejr, 

■hall  be  inserted  in  their  place*.  . 

Dtfdrn  /Vuec  ttdrii,  voU  iii.  f.  325.  A P*OM.f  ftetry  m*J 

Painting. 

When  they  conceived  a subject.  they  fint  made  a variety  of 
sketches,  then  a finished  drawing  of  the  whole ; after  that  a more 
correct  drawing  of  every  aeparate  part,— head.,  hand*,  feet,  and 
piece*  of  drapery  ; they  then  |*inl«d  the  picture,  and  after  all  re 
touched  it  from  the  life.  , 

Reynolds.  Harks,  VoL  I.  p.  16.  Discourse  1. 

They  are  what  I apprehend  he  [Rubens]  put  into  the  hand*  of 
hie  echo Uirv.  from  which  they  advanced  and  earned  on  the  great 
picture  which  he  afterwar.l*  rHoucAed  and  finubed. 

Id.  lb.  voL  U.  p.  266.  A JtMtrmcg  to  f Under*,  SfC. 

RETRACE,  re.  and  trace  ; from  traclus,  past  parti- 
ciple of  trahere.  to  draw. 

To  trace  or  draw  over  again;  to  trace  back,  to  re- 
aurvey,  ac.  the  lineaments;  generally,  to  review. 

Beneath  a neighbouring  tree  the  chief  divine 
Gaz'd  o’ev  hi*  sue.  retracing  every  line, 

The  ruins  of  himself  I now  worn  away 

With  age,  yet  *t»U  majestic  in  decay  1 . 

Pape.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  BUT. 

What  transport,  to  retrace  our  boyish  plays, 

Our  easy  Wits,  when  each  thing  joy  vupnly'd  ; 

The  wood*,  the  mountains,  and  the  warbling  mare 
Of  the  wild  brook*  1 

1 ’homson.  Guile  of  Indolence,  can.  1 . 

RETRA'CT,  th  1 Fr.  retrain ; It.  ritirarri ; Sp. 

Retractable,  relraher ; Eat.  rdrahere,  past  par- 

Retra'ctatb,  v.  I ticiple  of  retraclum,  to  withdraw 

Retractation,  [or  draw  back.  See  Retreat. 

Retra'ction,  To  withdraw  or  draw  back  ; to 

Retra'ctite,  J move  or  step  back;  to  withdraw, 
*e.  any  thing  »aid  or  done ; to  recall,  to  recant ; to  re- 
voke. 

W her  fore  I beseke  you  mekely  for  the  mercie  of  God  that  ye 
reeve  for  roe,  that  Crist  have  roerde  of  me  and  foryeve  me  my 
Jnltes  (anil  namely  of  myn  translations  and  endiUnges  of  worldly 
vaniteea,  the  which  I revoke  in  my  retractions.) 

Chaucer.  Condumon  of  the  Pertonri  Tale. 

Anti  euwy  one  »..h«l  >'  «”•,  »£. 

(lunched.  Hath  Her,  I'll.  fol.  It.  Th*  fwrtk  Yen. 

Tbua  hauins  obtoiiwl  of  him  lb.  platform.,  t!»  height,  Iho 
fortification  .oJ  -■»«  it,  and  houiog  l'(or«rc<l  W" 

lathe ra.  aod  roiacd  all  the  eountiey  agaroat  the  Spanj'anl.  that  ba 
neither  might  haue  newes,  noc  succours,  nor  retrod  on  any  side,  be 

determined  to  march  forward.  n , . 

Hakluyt,  Voyages,  *c.  vol.  iii.  p.  358.  M.  Domsmgut  dt  GomrgUC*. 

Here  be  eraprour  and  king**  taught  to  retrod  and  call  in  ayen 
lheir  vniust  law**. 

Jo  ye.  Espoiteson  of  Darnel,  ch.  v.  foL  93. 

St.  Augustine  was  not  ashamed  to  rrtraeiale,  we  might  eay  re- 
eoke.  many  thin*.  that  had  parted  toot ; aod  doth  even  gtot,  that 
he  seeth  hi*  iufiraiitiw.  , 

Translalovrs  of  the  BMc.  To  Ike  Reader . 

The  imperial!  proclamations  in  euerie  citie  were  set  yp,  conteia- 
ing  the  retraction  or  countermand  of  thoee  thing*  which  agauiat 
tha  Chtialiana  were  be  tore  decreed.  . , , ,, 

Fox.  Actrs,  Bft.  fol.  74. 

For  it  U not  to  bee  doubted  but  they  looked  for  a glorioua  vie- 
torie  aod  a rwrpetuail  triumph  by  this  man’s  retractation. 

Id.  fit.  fol.  171‘2.  Queene  Mane. 

For  that  only  cause  made  I a boko  of  retractation  j,  that  ray 
reader*  might*  wele  koowe  that  myne  own*  wrytyng*.  did  not  ra 
all  poyntes  please  me.  Bale.  Apotogse,  foL  43. 

TV  sea*  into  themselves  retract  their  flows, 

The  changing  wind  from  every  quarter  blow*. 

Drayton.  Of  As*  Ladic  t not  coming. 
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We  could  make  this  oee  of  it,  to  be  a atropg  retractive  from  any, 
even  our  dearest  and  gaiuAUleat,  sina. 

Hall.  ffoMisi.p.  139, 

Still  as  the  ground  recedes,  retradt  her  view 

With  sharpen’d  sight,  till  she  [Alcyooe]  no  longer  knew  1 

The  much*  lov'd  foe*. 

Dry  dm.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  took  viii. 

The  vice-ehancellnr  ( or  deputy  vice-chancellor)  and  heads  pro- 
ceeded against  him,  and  forced  him  at  length  to  ttgn  a feigned 
retractation,  which  they  had  drawn  np  for  him. 

H'aterUnd.  Hortu,  vol,  *L  p.  376.  Supplement  to  the  Cate  of 
Arran  Subscription. 

Here  storm*  in  hoarse,  in  flightful  murmur*  play, 

The  icat  of  night,  where  mists  exclude  the  day. 

Before  the  gatr*  the  son  of  Japbet  stands, 

Nor  from  the  skies  retradt  his  head  or  hands. 

Cooke.  Hemod.  The  Throgony. 

It*  arm*  fa  cuttle-fish]  instead  of  sucker*  were  furnished  with  a 
double  row  of  very  sharp  talons,  which  resembled  those  of  a cat ; 
and  like  them  were  retractable  into  a sheath  of  akin,  from  which 
they  might  be  thrust  at  pleasure. 

Coot.  Voyages , book  i.  ch.  vu. 

RETRE  AT,  t>. ")  Also  written  retray,  reiraii,  or 
Retreat,  n.  ) reiraici,  retract.  See  anle,  Re- 
tract. 

To  tlntw  beck  or  withdraw ; to  move  or  go  back.  *c. 
out  of  the  way,  out  of  danger ; into  security  or  privacy  ; 
to  retire. 

JSr  thou  make  any  sue  be  awake 
To  Joue,  and  faiU  vpoo  thy  Me, 

Better  is  to  make  beaw  rrtreaie. 

Gotoer.  Comf  Am.  book  viii.  p.  268. 

They  were  fully  determined,  and  bent  to  cupell  hym  to  retract 
wyth  drnt  of  swourd. 

Hall.  Edward  III.  fut.  214.  The  tenth  l'«r. 

And  all  other  hangingca  ami  habytymrnti  in  the  hall  and  cham- 
bre,  wherrunto  the  kyuge  retraytd  after  dynner,  aod  spyers  aod 
wyna  taken. 

Inrd  Bernert.  Froissart.  Crongefe,  vol.  ii.  ch.  227. 

The  nations  of  theec  women  are  on  the  south  tide  of  the  riuer  in 
the  proiunccs  of  Topago,  and  their  chiefrat  itrvngths  and  retracts 
are  ra  the  islands  situate  on  the  auutli  side  of  the  entrance. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  8fc.  vuL  iiL  p.  638.  Str  Il’mller  Ralegh. 

The  Englishmen  gtuen  to  couetousnea  of  spoyle,  and  deaire  of 
rauine,  neither  chased  nor  folowed  their  eBcnues,  but  beynge  con- 
tent with  their  prey  and  gaine  began  to  reiraste  toward*  Uie 
syege  again. 

Hall.  Henry  VI  fol  120.  The  tenth  Yero. 

The  death  of  the**  two*  so  hardye  young  men,  and  of  the  rest, 
moued  Alexander  greatly : yet  perceiuing  no  remedy e in  j«  matter, 
caused  the  re  trot  to  be  sounded. 


Brtnde . Qmntut  Curtins,  fob  241. 
Upon  lier  eyelids  many  graces  sate, 

Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  hrowes. 

Working  bcigardea  and  amorous  retnste. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  3. 
She  is  the  mighty  queene  of  Faery, 

Whose  fair*  retradt  1 in  ray  shield  doe  hcarr. 

Id.  H>.  bonk  ii.  can.  9. 

So  furiously  ahe  strooke  in  her  first  heat. 

Whiles  with  long  fight  on  foot  he  breathWsae  was. 

That  she  him  forced  backward  to  retreat, 

And  yeeld  onto  her  weapon  way  to  pas. 

Id.  fit.  book  ir.  can.  6. 

The  carle  of  Lincoln*.  d*ceiued  of  hi*  hope*  of  thecountrie*  con- 
course vnto  him,  (in  which  case  he  would  haue  tempotiied,)  and 
seeang  the  business*!  past  retraict,  reaolued  to  make  on  where  the 
krair  w**,  and  to  gme  him  battaile. 

Huron.  King  Henry  VJI.  p.  33. 

• Others  more  rnilde 
Retreated  in  a silent  valley,  sing 
With  note*  angelical  to  many  a harp 
Their  own  heroic  deeds  aud  hapless  fall 
By  doom  of  battel.  ....  * 

H.lton,  Puradue  Ltd,  book  u.  V.  S J6» 
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— — - O glorious  he,  beyond 

His  during  peers  ! when  the  retreat  mg  horn 
Calls  them  to  ghostly  haUa  of  grey  renown. 

With  woodland  honours  grac'd. 

Thomson.  Aulmsus. 

Both  thought  it  waa  the  wisest  course 
To  wave  the  fight,  and  mount  to  horse, 

And  to  secure,  by  swift  rtt renting, 

Themselves  from  danger  of  worse  beating. 

Butler.  Hudibras,  part  ii.  Can.  2. 
Of  all  his  works,  creative  bounty  bums 
With  wannest  beam ; and  on  your  open  front 
And  liberal  eye,  aits,  from  his  dark  retreat 
Inviting  modest  want. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

RETRE'NCH,  t?."k  Fr.  rttrenchcr,  re,  and  trencher , 
Retrk'ncmino,  n.  >or  traxcher , to  cut  or  carve, 
Retrenchment,  j from  trunc-arc,  to  cut  off. 

To  cut  or  lop  off,  («c.  all  superfluity  or  superabun- 
dance.) to  curt«il,  to  prune  or  pare  away.  Also  equiva- 
lent to— to  Entrench,  q.  v . 

(At  if  ha  bad  meant  to  suffer  like  a martyr  for  the  truth)  he 
told  us  flatly,  that  h«  was  born  in  the  Low  Cvuntrrys  at  DcKt.  This 
retrenched  all  farther  examination  of  him ; for  thereby  be  was  in- 
eligible, Reitguitt  ffottonianm,  p.  571. 

What  is  natural  is  reasonable,  hut  what  is  extravagant  and  be- 
yond bounds  ought  to  be  retrenched ; and  it  is  a fault  not  to  do  it. 

StilhngJUet,  Sermon  3.  vol.  iii.  p.  91. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  law  of  Mows  io  the  worship  of  God  were 
retrenched,  and  a more  inward  devotion,  a more  reasonable  service 
were  established. 

Bolingbroke.  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  424.  Fragment. 

I rather  wish  than  expect  that  you  should  give  yourself  the 
trouble,  by  transpositions  of  some  and  retrenchments  io  others,  to 
link  them  into  a coherent  discourse. 

Bugle.  Works,  voLvi.  p.  716.  Christian  Virtuoso,  Advertisement. 

■ • Resign’d 

To  sad  necessity,  the  cock  foregoes 
His  wonted  strut ; and,  wading  at  their  head 
With  srell-consider’d  steps,  seems  to  resent 
His  alter’d  gait  and  stateliness  retrench'd. 

Cow  per.  The  Task,  book  v. 

All  ancient  books,  having  been  preserved  by  transcription,  were 
liable,  through  ignorance,  negligence,  or  frau>l,  to  be  corrupted  in 
three  different  ways,  that  ia  to  say,  by  retrenchings,  additions,  and 
alterations.  Hams.  Philological  Inquiries. 

RETRIBUTE, "k  Fr.  rdribuer ; It  retribuire ; 

Retribution,  V-Sp.  retribuir;  Eat.  retribuere , (re, 
Retri'butory.  J and  tribvere,  to  give  to  three,  (fri- 
6 u».)  to  pan,  to  apportion.)  See  Distribute. 

To  return  the  pan,  portion,  or  allotment ; generally,  to 
return,  to  restore,  to  requite,  to  repay,  to  remunerate. 

We  male  note  and  learn*.  First  to  consider  and  learne  the 
righteous  retribution  sod  wrath  of  God  from  heaueu  vpon  all  ini- 
quitw  and  vnrighleous  dealing  of  men. 

Fom.  Actes,  ffc.  foL  1 55. 

I came  to  tender  you  the  man  you  have  made, 

And  like  a thankful  stream  to  retribute 
All  you,  my  ocean,  have  enrich'd  me  with. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Queen  of  Connth,  act  iii.  SC.  2, 
Indeed,  she  is  nut  dead  t but  laid  to  sleeps 
In  earth,  till  the  last  txumpe  awake  the  » Keeps 
And  goates  together,  whither  they  must  come 
To  heare  their  judge  and  his  eternal]  dooms  ; 

To  have  that  fiuall  retribution. 

Expected  with  the  fleshe’s  restitution. 

Ben  Junmm.  E/egte  on  Lady  Digby. 

Such  a theism  as  acknowledges  not  traely  a God’  or  omnipotent 
understanding  being,  but  also  natural  justice  and  morality  founded 
in  him  and  derived  from  him;  nevertheless  no  liberty  from  ne- 
cessity anywhere  and  therefore  no  distributive  or  retributive  justice 
in  the  world. 

Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System.  Preface , p.  ii. 

Neither  ia  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty  to  defer  the  retri- 


TRKAT. 

RKTRI- 

BUTK. 


buiory  comforts  of  his  mourners  till  another  world : even  here  he  RFTR1- 
is  ready  to  supply  them  with  abundant  consolation*.  HLTK. 

Hall.  Remains , p.  183.  — 

But  yet  in  the  state  of  nature  one  man  comes  by  no  absolute  or  RRTRO- 
arhitrary  power  to  use  a criminal,  when  be  has  got  him  in  his  " 

hands,  according  to  the  passionate  heats  or  boundless  exlravo-  TION. 
gancy  of  his  own  will,  but  only  to  re  tribute  to  him,  as  far  as  calm  ' v _L 
reason  and  conscience  dictate,  what  ia  pro]wt»ooate  to  his  trans- 
gression. Locke.  Of  Grit  Government,  ch.  ii.  sec.  8. 

The  taxes  -then  given  were  given  by  way  of  retribution  ; which 
was  generally  the  method  in  her  time. 

Boling  broke.  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  268.  Remarks  on  ike  History  of 
England. 

If  vice  receiv'd  her  retribution  due 
When  we  were  visited,  what  hoj**  for  you  ? 

Cowper.  Expostulation. 

RETRIE'VE,  t!."|  To  retrive,  Skinner  says,  is  to 
Retrie'ver,  it.  >find  again.  Fr.  rdrouver;  It. 
Retrie'vable.  j rilrovarc , (nr,  and  trouver,  to 
find ; Ger.  treffrn.)  See  Contrive. 

To  find  again  ; to  discover,  to  recover,  restore,  reguin, 
repair. 

For  their  boundless  running  on  often  so  confounds  the  reader 
that,  having  once  lost  himself  [he]  must  either  give  off  unsatisfied, 
or  uncertainty  cast  back  to  retrieve  the  escaped  sense,  and  to  find 
way  again  into  his  matter. 

Daniel  Defence  of  Rhyme. 

But  Fame  said,  Take  heed  how  you  lose  me,  for  if  you  do,  you 
will  run  a great  haxaxtl  never  to  meet  me  again,  there’s  no  retriev- 
ing of  me.  Howell.  Letter  14.  book  ii. 

We’ll  hive  a flight  at  mortgage,  statute,  band. 

Ami  hard  but  we  ll  bring  wax  to  the  retrieve. 

Ben  Jon  ton.  Staple  of  News,  act  iii.  sc.  I, 

He  [Beial  avers  solemnly  that  tbe  reformed  had  been  so  far 
from  discarding  the  ruchanstical  sacrifice,  that,  they  only  bad 
most  strictly  preserved  it,  or  rather  retrieved  it,  fixing  it  upon  its 
true  and  ancient  basis. 

Water  land.  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  271.  The  Sacramental  Part  of  the 
Eucharist  explained. 

With  thie  they  all  were  satisfr’d. 

As  men  are  wont  o’  th’  hiava'd  side, 

Applauded  tbe  profound  dispute, 

Anu  grew  more  gay  and  resolute. 

By  having  overcome  all  doubt, 

Than  if  it  never  had  fall'n  out ; 

And,  to  complete  their  narrative, 

Agreed  t’  insert  Ibis  strange  retrieve. 

Butler.  The  Elephant  in  the  Moon. 

If  you  bear  who  it  is  to  be  given  to,  pray  let  me  know  ; for  I 
interest  myself  a little  in  the  history  of  it,  and  rather  wish  some- 
body may  accept  it  that  will  retrieve  the  credit  of  the  thing,  if  it  be 
retrievable,  or  wet  had  any  credit. 

Gray.  Letter  28.  To  Mr.  Mason. 
RETROACTIVE,  Fr.  retro-actif. 

That  which  cau  or  may  act  backwards,  upon  things 
done  in  time  back  or  past. 

It  will  be  said,  jerhaps,  which  has  been  hinted  already,  that  as 
the  death  of  Christ  had  a retroactive  effect  on  those  that  lived  and 
died  before  they  were  redeemed,  so  it  may  be  beneficial  to  those 
who  never  heard  of  it  since. 

Bolingbroke.  Works,  vol  viii.  p.  133.  Fragments. 

His  [lord  Molesworth’s]  motion  was  not  literally  adopted ; but  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties.was  introduced,  a retroudive  statute,  to 
punish  the  offences  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  they  were  com- 
mitted. Gibbon.  Memoirs  of  kis  own  Life , 

RETROCESSION.  See  to  Cede.  Fr.  rdroebder; 

Sp.  rttroccder. 

Motion  backwards. 

This  argument  is  drawn  from  the  stars*  retrocession. 

More.  On  the  Saul,  part  ii.  book  iii.  ch.  iii.  me  66, 

RETROCOPULATION.  See  Copulation. 

Copulation  or  coition  backwards. 

Now  from  the  nature  of  this  position,  there  eusuefh  a necessity 
of  retrncopuhstim. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Erraurt,  book  iii  ch.  xvil  p.  186. 
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RETUND. 


RETROD,  trodden  backwards. 

Thu  (i leaning  paths  of  Veuus  I retrod, 

No  more  a mortal. 

Cooper.  Thtmgenea  to  Sylvia. 


RETROGRADE,  v,\  Fr.  rdrograder ; It.  ritro - 
Rk'trogradb,  adj.  ( gradarc ; Sp.  retrogrador ; 

Rktroor adaption,  / Lat.  retro-gradiri,  to  step 

Retrogression.  j backwards. 

To  step  or  go  back,  to  recede,  to  retire,  to  return,  to 

revert ; to  move  reversely. 

And  if  he  be  in  the  west  aide  in  that  coudidon,  than  is  he  rr- 
trograde.  Chaucer.  The  Conclusion  of  the  Astrolabie. 

Then  and  not  liefore  the  numbers  begin  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  planet*  to  go  backward  and  be  retrograde. 

Holland.  Pit  me,  book  iL  cb.  xvi. 


Bring  new-defended  faith  against  faith  known ; 

Weary  tha  soul  with  contrarieties  ; 

Till  ail  religion  become  retrograde, 

And  that  fair  ’tin?  the  mask  uf  am  he  made. 

Antic/.  History  of  Civil  Haro,  book  vi. 

The  stems  themselves  are  thought  to  relume  more  speedily  in 
their  retrogradatwm  than  in  their  direct  course  forward. 

Holland.  Phme,  book  iu  ch.  xviL 

And  thus  we  see  the  account  established  upon  the  arise  or  de- 
scent of  the  stars  can  be  no  reasonable  rule  unto  distant  nations 
at  all,  and  by  reason  of  their  retrogreoahm,  but  temporary  unto  any 
one.  Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errvars,  book  vi.  ch.  ni. 

When  a parliament,  acting  against  the  declared  sense  of  the 
nation,  would  have  appeared  as  surprising  a phenomenon  in  the 
moral  world,  ns  a retrograde  motion  of  the  sun  or  any  other  signal 
deviation  of  things  from  their  ordinary  course  in  the  natural 
world? 

Bolmgbrokt.  Works,  vol.  iiL  p.  77.  A Dissertation  upon  Partin. 

And  indeed  what  satisfactory  account  can  be  given  of  tha  vary, 
ing  lengths  and  vicissitudes  of  days  aod  nights,  and  tha  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  stations  ami  rerrsyroda/ioiw  observed  in 
planets,  and  other  familiar  celestial  phenomena. 

Boy  It.  Horkt,  vol.  iii.  p.  429.  The  Utrjulneu  of  Mathewmtxct  to 
Natural  Philosophy. 

Two  geomantic  figures  were  display'd 
Above  his  bead,  a warrior  and  a maid ; 

One  when  direct,  and  one  whan  retrograde, 

Dryden.  Palamon  and  Amir,  book  ii. 

RETROMI'NGENTJ  Lat.  retro,  and  mingem, 
Retromi'nornct.  / present  participle  of  motgere. 
See  the  Quotations. 

Except  it  lie  in  rrtromingents,  and  such  as  couple  backward. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errowri,  book  iii.  ch.  xviL 

The  last  foundation  was  retnmmgenmy  or  pitsing  backward. 

Id.  Ib.  p.  186. 

RETRUDE,  Lab  re-intderc,  to  throat  back.  See 
Intkudb. 

To  thruab  shove,  or  push  back. 

The  term  of  latitude  is  breadth  I es*«  line; 

A point  the  line  doth  manfully  ret  rude 
From  infinite  procesae;  site  doth  confine 
This  point ; take  site  sway,  it*s  straight  a spark  divine. 

More.  Of  the  Soul,  part  ii.  book  LL  can.  2.  p.  39. 

RETUND,  Sp.  retundir;  Lat  re-tundere  ; re,  and 
tunderr , to  beat  or  bruise. 

To  beat  or  bruise  bask  ; to  repel ; to  beat  back,  sc.  tbe 
edge,  and,  consequently,  to  blunt. 

This  ignorant  and  conceited  confidence  of  both  may  be  rctiwsCsd 
and  confuted  from  hence. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  book  L ch.  iv.  p.  627. 

This  [the  skull}  ie  covered  with  akin  and  hair  which  serve  to 
keep  it  warm,  being  naturally  a very  cold  part,  and  also  to  queaeh 
and  ii  ism  pete  the  force  of  any  stroke  that  shall  be  dealt  it,  sad  rr- 
twnd  the  edge  of  any  weapon. 

Bay.  Of  the  Creation,  part  ii.  p.  269. 


rU'RN,  ©.  ) Fr. 

‘urn,  n.  f Sp.  re 
u'rner,  f To 
u'rnuuw.  ) to  tur 


RETU'RN,  t>. 
Return, 

Ret 
Rbtu'rnlxss. 

come  back  or  agai 


retourner ; It.  ritomare  ; RETURN-. 
retonuir , to  turn  back.  " . 

turn  or  cause  to  /urn  back,  ^ , 

turn  again  ; to  move,  to  go  or 
to  revert ; to  give  back,  (in  return  ;) 


to  restore  ; to  remit,  to  repay  ; to  give  buck  an  answer, 
to  reply,  to  report ; to  render. 


The  day  sppvuebeth  of  hir  returning, 

That  evt-nch  shuid  an  hundred  kuightea  bring, 

The  bataille  to  dom-ine,  as  I you  told. 

Chaucer.  The  A»iyA/r*  Tate,  r.  2027, 


Sins  that  disced  is  ay  returnable. 

Of  very  fume  it  is  agraabU-, 

That  therwithall  be  done  the  rvcnmpence. 

H'yot.  The  Abused  Lnser. 

Moche  desyred  the  duches  of  Lancastre  the  rrtowme  of  y»  dt.Vfl 
her  husbande,  and  to  here  tydyngwa  what  coticiuvyous  were  take. 
Lord  Berners.  Frousart.  CmnycJtt,  toL  iu  ch.  It  p.  102. 
Five  daks  there  bs  since  he  (they  say)  was  slaiae, 

And  foure  since  Florimell  the  court  forwent, 

And  vowed  never  to  retwme  again* 

Till  him  alive  or  d«wd  she  aid  invent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  iiL  can.  5. 

■ My  mother-qurune  (fam’d  fox  her  silver  feet) 

Told  me  two  fates  about  my  death,  in  my  direction  meet : 
The  one.  that  if  I here  remaine,  t*  assist  our  vie  tone, 

My  safe  retwme  dial  I neuvr  hue,  my  fame  shall  timer  die : 
If  my  retumi  obtains  success#,  much  of  my  fame  decay**, 
Bui  death  shall  huger  kus  approach,  and  1 line  many  dayes. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  ix.  p.  124. 
But  I would  neuer  credit  in  you  both 
Least  cause  of  sorrow  ; but  well  knew  the  troth 
Of  tbis  thine  owns  return*  i though  all  thy  friends 
1 knew,  as  w«U  should  make  retumleooe  ends. 

Id.  tb.  Odyssey,  book  sin.  p.  206. 
Was  it  the  strength  of  this  tongue,  valiant  lord, 

In  that  black  hour  that  sav’d  you  from  the  sword  ? 

Or  was  my  breast  expos’d  alone  to  brave 
A thousand  swords,  a thousand  ships  to  save  ? 

The  hopes  of  your  reruns ! 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  xiiL 

The  chapmen  that  give  highest  fur  this  can  auk*  most  profit 
by  it,  and  those  are  the  returners  of  our  mousy.  Locke 

But  it  the  wsod'rer  bis  mistake  discern. 

Judge  hie  own  ways,  and  sigh  for  a return , 

Bewilder’d  mice,  must  bs  bewail  bis  losa 
For  ever  and  far  ever  f No— the  cross  I 

Cowper.  Progreso  of  Errour. 

RETZI  A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  tbe  class  Pmtattdria, 
order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  : corolla  cylin- 
drical, villous  on  the  outside ; stigma  two-cleft ; capsule 
two-celled,  many  seeded. 

One  species,  R.  spicala , native  of  the  South  of  Africa. 
REVE,  A,  S.  rrfa,  ge-refa,  from  rief-an , to  reace. 
Spelman  says,  Exaciores,  quod  mulct  as  regias , et  deli - 
quentium  facilitates , in  Jiscum  rape  rent,  etngerenl , depor- 
tarent. 


And  }er  is  reeon  as  a rrvr.  rewarding  tieuthe. 

Pier*  Piomhmmn.  Piston,  p.  54. 
The  reve  was  a slsndre  colerika  man, 

Bis  bent  was  shave  as  naighn  os  ever  he  ran* 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tain,  v.  579. 

REVE.VL,  v.  1 Fr.  reveler;  It.  ricclare ; Sp.  re 

Revea'ler,  I velar;  Lat.  revelare,  (re,  and  vdare,) 

Revba  lment,  >to  discover,  to  uncover. 

RsTblatb,  tr.  f To  discover,  to  disc  lose,  to  open  ; 

Revelation.,  J to  show  openly  or  manifestly;  to 
make  known. 

Honour  sod  glorie  be  to  him  that  is  myghty  to  confprme  ghou 
hi  my  gospel  and  prechyng  of  lesu*  Crist  iii  the  rmeladeun  of 
myatene  bulduu  stills  in  tymss  euerlokyag. 

Wwltf.  Romtynrs,  ch.  xvL 
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REVEAL. 

REVEL. 


For  priories  of  the  tmtile  tcllen  thi#, 

That  dreamt*  \-eax  the  reuelaci on* 

Of  Goddw.  and  ala  well  they  tel  iwis. 

That  they  been  infernalhra  illusions. 

Chaucer.  Troiims  and  Crttnde,  book  f. 


M Hod  re  saith  to  this  uiatere 
As  he  by  rrue/acion 
It  had  vpoQ  a tuuou. 

Gower.  Cmnf.  Am.  book  viii. 

Bat  in  cone  In*  ion  tym*  retried  trutlie  and  old  ltyd  hatred  openly 
sprang*  out. 

Mi.  Henry  VI.  p.  152.  The  tumtyfflh  Yert. 

The  God  of  Dauiel  &nd  of  hi*  company  to  be  the  God  of  and 
abouc  all  goddia  and  the  lurde  of  all  kmgis  and  reveler  of  all 
uxrhtea  Joy*-  Erpvucion  of  Darnel,  eh.  iiL  p.  41. 

He  aawe  it  in  faytb  and  had  the  day  of  Christ,  that  is  to  say, 
all  those  throgea  that  ahoulde  cbauoce  hvm,  playuely  reuelated 
vnto  him,  albeit  ho  were  dead  many  hftdred  yearn  befuee  it  were 
actually  fulfilled  and  reuelated  vnto  y*  world. 

Frith.  Market,  p.  109.  A Book*  of  the  Sacrament. 

That  you  may  be  know*  not  alonely  open  Iyer*  ami  blasphemers 
of  God  and  his  laicised  eternal  word,  but  also  of  his  holy  saintes  and 
fathers,  vnto  whom  hee  hath  resselated  by  the  Scriptures  has  veritie. 
Barnes.  Market,  p.  349.  Aym.net  Holy  Scripture  to  Aonowr  Image*. 
Barely  the  morrow  nest,  before  that  day 
His  ioyous  face  did  to  the  woetd  rrvele, 

They  both  uprose  and  taolu  their  ready  way 
Unto  the  church,  their  praiem  to  appele. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qurcne,  book  iiL  can  2. 

■ ■ ■ ■ Nought  could  here  be  done. 

But  straight  was  known  as  soon  as  once  design’d. 

Court,  council-chamber,  closet,  all  were  won. 

To  be  rev  eaters  of  the  prince’s  mind. 

Darnel.  History  of  Chit  Hart,  book  viL 

Though  kings  still  hug  suspicion  in  their  bosoms. 

They  hats  the  causers ; luve  to  hear  secTets  too, 

Yet  the  rerral-r*  still  fare  the  worse, 

Being  either  thought  guilty  of  ends  or  weakness. 

Shirley.  The  Merchant's  Mife,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

If  all  or  roost  of  the  truths  declared  in  the  Epistles  were  to  be 
merited  and  believed  as  fundamental  articles,  what  then  became 
of  those  Christians  who  were  fallen  asleep  ? as  St.  Paul  witnesses 
in  bis  first  to  the  Coriuthians  many  were,  before  these  things  in 
the  Epistles  were  revealed  to  thrm. 

Locke.  Works,  voL  lL  p.  539.  The  RtammUtemm  of  Christianity. 

In  this  state  of  darkness  and  error,  in  reference  to  tlie  true  God, 
oar  Saviour  found  the  world.  But  the  dear  revelation  he  brought 
with  him  dissipated  this  darkness;  made  the  one  invisible  true 
God  known  to  the  world : and  that  with  such  evidence  and  energy, 
that  nolv  theism  and  idolatry  hath  no  where  been  able  to  withstand 
it.  ' Ll.  Ik.  vol.  li.  p.  531. 

And  this  is  one  reason  why  he  permits  so  many  heinous  imrieties 
to  be  concealed  here  on  eanb,  because  he  intends  to  dignify  that 
day  with  the  rev*  Ament  of  them. 

Sooth.  Sermon  13.  vol.  via.  p.  270. 

Divine  providence,  in  compassion  to  the  frailty,  the  imperfection, 
and  the  blindness  of  human  reason,  hath  been  pleased,  at  sundry 
tunes  and  in  diver*  manners,  to  discover  and  enforce  its  laws  by 
an  immediate  and  direct  revelation.  The  doctrines  thus  delivered 
we  call  the  revealed  or  divine  law,  and  they  are  to  be  found  only  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Blacks  tone.  Commentaries.  Inlrodurlom,  me.  2. 


RF/VEL,  v.  i 
Re'vkl,  vi. 
Re'vellea, 


Fr.  raveilltr,  (re,  and  veiller,  to 
| wake,  to  watch  ; Lat.  vigilare.) 

To  wake  or  keep  awake; 


Re  velling,  [ feasting,  dandog,  Ac.;  to  spend  the 
Rb'velry.  J time  joyously,  mirthfully,  wantonly. 
See  the  Quotation  from  Locke. 

Reveille,  an  awakening,  raising,  or  musing  from  sleep, 
sc.  by  beat  of  drum  or  otherwise. 


- ft  kynge’s  roodev  Richard 


Ariued  at  }at  rmate,  brouht  him  busses  Vritti 
Charged  with  vilaile,  with  godc  men  wul  douhlL 

R.  Brunne,  p.  1 53, 


Ther  for  ich  red#  jaw  rich#,  revel**  when  je  makeo  RKVRL. 

For  to  solace  joure  souls*,  tuebe  mynstraies  to  have. 

Piers  Ptoukman.  Ftsum,  p.  115. 

For  which  this  noble  duk,  as  he  well  can, 

Comfurteth  and  bonoureth  every  man, 

And  marie  revel  all  the  tonge  night. 

Unto  the  strange  lordea,  as  was  right. 

Chaucer.  TAe  K night es  Tale,  V.  2719. 

Tikis  revel! , full  of  song,  and  full  of  daunce, 

Last  a fortenight,  or  little  lasse. 

Id.  The  Legend  of  Philomene 
Dancen  he  roulde  so  wel  and  jolily. 

That  he  was  rlt-ped  Perkin  Rcvehur. 

Id.  The  Cokes  TAe,  v.  4368. 

The  sweet nesae  uf  hir  melodic 
Made  all  mine  heart  in  rtstelrie. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  the  Rote. 

A wif  he  had  of  excellent  bratrfee, 

And  cumpaignable  and  revdous  was  she. 

Id.  The  Sfnptnames  Tale , v.  12933. 

The  sayd  men  ami  womon  bey  ng  in  reuell  toke  no  rvgardo  vnto 
tha  sacrament,  nor  dyd  vnto  it  any  honour  and  reuereoev. 

Fabyan.  Chronicle,  p.  390. 

When  we  couple  the  rich  deuiil  to  poore  Christ,  and  to  sober 
vert ue  revel l and  drunkennes ; to  ebaat  sadues,  dissolute  and  wanton 
pleasures. 

Fites.  Instruction  of  a Christum  H oman , p.  389. 

Turn.  Towridge,  let  ua  back  to  the  Bahriman  sea. 

Where  Thetis’  handmaids  still,  ui  that  recourseful  deep, 

With  those  rough  gods  of  sea  continual  revels  keep. 

Drayton  Poly-oAion,  song  1, 

— — And  in  the  end  agreed 

That  at  a masque  and  common  rrrelhng 
Which  was  ordain'd,  they  should  perf.  nn  the  deed. 

Daniel.  History  of  Civil  Hart,  book  iiL 
• For  that  brave  sun,  the  father  of  the  day, 

Doth  love  this  earth,  the  mother  of  the  night, 

And  like  n reveller  in  rich  array 

Doth  dance  liis  galliord  in  his  lemsn’a  sight. 

Davies.  On  Dancing. 

Lastly,  where  keep  the  winds  their  revelry, 

Their  violent  turnings,  aud  wild  whirling  hays, 

But  in  the  air’s  translucent  gallery  f Id.  lb. 

Above  the  rest  our  Britain  held  they  dear, 

More  solemnly  they  kept  their  sabbaths  here, 

And  made  mare  spacious  rings,  and  rev*Td  half  the  year. 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  Bath. 

To  shew  the  mom  her  passage  to  the  east, 

Now  Birtha's  dawn,  (he  lover's  day,  appears  I 
So  soon  love  beats  reveUset  in  her  breast ; 

And  like  the  dewy  morn  abr  rose  in  tears. 

liavenant.  GondsUrt , book  iii.  can.  5. 

Through  all  the  world  around 
Sound  a erectile,  sound,  sound, 

The  warrior  god  is  come. 

Dryden . Alexanders  Feast.  Secular  Masque. 

K iftst,  rev  tilings,  ware  among  the  Greeks,  disorderly  spending  of 
the  night  in  feasting  with  a licentious  indulgence  to  wine,  good 
cheer,  musick,  dancing,  Ac. 

Lack*.  Paraphrase  on  Galatians,  ch.  v.  note  x. 

At  Call  of  eve  the  fairy  people  throng, 

In  various  game  and  revelry,  to  pass 
The  summer  night,  as  village-stories  telL 

Thimsvn.  Summer. 

■ Yonder  stars:  for  other  ends  they  shioe, 

Than  to  light  revellers  from  shame  to  shame. 

And,  thus,  be  made  accomplices  in  guilt. 

Young.  The  Complaint.  Sight  9 
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RE-  RF.VE'NGE,  t\  “|  Fr.  revcneher ; It.  vengiare, 
VKNGR.  Rkve'.nok,  n.  vendicare ; Sp.  vert  gar ; Lat. 

Reve'noeablk,  vindicate,  vim  diirrc,  to  de- 

Rfve'noepul,  nouuce  violence.  See  Avknqb, 

RETF/piOEFCLtt,  and  Vengeance. 

Reve'noefulness,  To  inflict  pain,  to  punish  in 
Reve'.nobless,  retaliation  of  an  injury  ; toretali- 

Rfve'noement,  ate  an  injury  or  wron^;  togratify 

Rkve'noinoly.  J the  desire  of  punishment  for 
wrong  received ; to  punish  with  malignity  or  malice. 

As  viooe  M wt  knewe  of  your  cuniniy nrv,  w*  lepte  on  our  borl 
uut  departed  lo  com*  to  scni*  you.  and  to  ayde  to  revenge  tha 
dcthe  of  our  fathers,  who  me  Richard*  of  Bunleauix  bathe  caused 

*°  b/^r./ Berners.  Frsissart.  Cronycit,  vol.  ii.  eh.  240.  p.  743. 

He  prayed,  therfcre,  y*  he  might  alwai*  bo  victor  or,  and  that 
the  empire  of  the  whole  world*  myghte  come  into  his  hand**,  re- 
quirioge  that  hoe  would*  not  neglect*  to  take  rrumgeaunee  of  to 
foul*  an  act  Brende.  QtanU*  Curtin*,  book  t.  fol.  136. 

Likewise  as  of  men,  he  who  so  is  most  like  stomached  vnto  a 
woman,  nor  lusty  couraged,  wil  remember  iniurie  longest  and  seek* 
for  vengeance  most  violently,  nor  can  be  content  with  a mean# 
reurngeaunce.  . , , 

Fiscs.  Instruction  of  a Christian  Hannan,  fol.  2j6. 

At  length  with  few  words,  for  her  word*  were  ehoaked  up  with 
the  rising  or  her  sevrngeful  heart,  she  ran  down,  aud  with  her  own 
hands  saddled  a mare  of  liers. 

Sidney.  Works,  vol.  ii.  book  ILL  p.  646.  Arcadia. 

Far  they  were  brought  to  the  king  of  the  country,  a tyrant  also, 
not  through  suspicion,  greediness,  or  rrvengefmtness,  as  he  of 
Phrvffia.  bur,  as  1 mny  term  it,  of  a wanton  cruelty. 

Id.  Ik.  vol.  i.  book  ii.  p.  229. 

But  God,  which  is  a iust  reuengrr  of  all  falsehoode  and  wrongs, 
wonlde  not  suffer  that  wretch  long  to  liu*  upon  earth. 

{•or.  After,  Sfe-  foL  1112.  Henry  Fill . 

They  iwr  none  of thryr  nacio.as  farm  as  they  may  lette  it,  shall 
not  hurt  not  harme  any  man  of  y coQtrey  of  Flaflders  at  any  tyme 
hereafter  in  reniyemet  of  this  wiwrre.  ... 

Fttkyan.  Chronicle,  p.  526. 

N*  ought  the  praise  of  prowesse  more  doth  manv 
Then  fowl*  revenying  rage,  anti  base  contentious  iarro. 

Spenser  Faerie  Quetne,  book  ii.  can.  2. 

So  long  they  fight,  and  full  mange  pursue. 

That,  fainting,  each  themselves  to  breathes  Wk  ; 

And,  oft*  refieshed,  battcll  oft  renue. 

Id.  lb.  book  l can.  /. 

Revenge  is  a kind  of  wild*  justice;  whiche  the  more  man's 
nature  runnes  to,  the  more  ought  law  to  weed  it  out.  tat  m foe 
the  first  wrong,  it  doth  but  offend  the  law  ; but  th*  revenge  of  that 
wrong  puUeth  the  law  out  of  office. 

Bacon.  Fumes,  Of  Revenge. 

The  buiaard.  for  he  doted  more 
And  dared  less*  than  reason. 

Through  blind  hoce  louo  ioduring  wrong 
Rrucngeukie  in  season. 

Warner.  Albion  t England,  book  vu. 

A thousand  ships  stuft  with  revengeful  fir* 

To  Teuedot  the  proud  /'Egeau  lades. 

Whence  sprang  those  high  immortal  Iliads. 

Drayton.  The  Orel. 

Revet usefulness  is  that  passion  which  ariseth  from  an  expectation 
or  unagnUiou  of  making  him  lhat  hath  hurt  us  find  his  own  adorn 
hurt  lull  to  himself,  and  to  acknowledge  the  same  ; and  this  is  the 


REV 

- V ruler  those  bright  royts. 


height  of  revenge. 

Hobbes.  Works,  eh.  Ut.  p.  18-  Human  .\aturr. 

Min.  A guard  l a guard  ! we,  full  of  hearty  teara, 

Par  our  good  father’s  loss, 

(For  so  we  well  may  call  him, 

Who  did  beseech  your  loves  for  our  succession,) 

C-nnuot  so  lightly  over-jump  his  death, 

A*  leave  hia  woes  rrvengeteis. 

filariton.  The  Matron !ntt,  act  it.  «C.  3. 


In  which  heauen’s  fcruuur  hurles  about  the  dsyet ; 

Must  1 no  more  shine  his  revenger  now ; 

Such  as  of  uld,  the  llioo  overthrow 
Witnest  ray  soger. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  n p.  174. 
With  that  h*  drives  al  them  with  dreadfull  might, 

Both  in  remembrance  of  his  friends  late  harme. 

And  in  revengememt  of  his  owne  despighf. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quetne,  book  iv.  can.  4. 

I liaue  belyed  a lady, 

The  princess*  of  this  country ; and  th*  ayra  ont 
Reumgmgly  enfeebles  me,  or  could  this  carle, 

A very  drudge  of  nature’s,  have  subdu’de  me 
In  my  profeiMon  ? 

ShaJupenre.  Cymbetme,  fol.  392, 
Repeating  Rutland  this  revengeful  day 
To  Philip's  manes  did  an  offering  bring ; 

England,  which  first,  by  leading  them  astray. 

Hatch’d  up  rthclhon  to  destroy  her  king- 

Ihyden.  Annus  bfirabdis. 

Ev*n  he,  the  king  of  men,  the  foremost  name 
Of  all  the  Greeks,  and  most  renown’d  by  tome, 

The  proud  revenger  of  another’s  wife, 

Yet  by  hi*  own  adulteress  Unit  his  life. 

Id.  Firgtl.  /Eneid,  book  xi. 

To  despair  is  not  only  to  reject  the  mercy  which  God  offers,  but 
to  question  his  truth  and  sincerity,  to  slight  his  patience,  to  dispa- 
rage his  goodness,  and  to  look  upon  him  as  a most  revengeful  and 
implacable  being.  SiUtingflcet.  Sermon  9.  vol.  ii.  p.  404. 

Revenge  impatient  rose  : 

He  threw  his  Uood-stain’d  sword  in  thunder  down, 

And,  with  a withering  look, 
live  war-dcnouncing  trumpet  took. 

And  blew  n blast  so  loud  and  dread, 

Waa  ne’er  prophetic  sound  so  full  of  woe. 

Collins.  The  Passions. 

Revenge  is  an  insatiable  desire  to  sacrifice  every  consideration  of 
pity  and  humanity  to  th*  principle  of  vindictive  justice. 

Cogan.  On  Ike  Passions,  vol.  L p.  173. 
REVENUE,  ft,  Fr.  revenue,  from  rerenir,  to  come 
beck,  to  return. 

The  rent;  the  return  of  gain  or  profit ; the  income. 

Whereupon  it  eommeth  to  pssse,  that  vnlo  this  day  the  whole 
island  it  the  king’s  owm  fee  simple,  and  that  all  the  revenues 
thereof  pertain*  vnto  him. 

Hakluyt.  Foyngts,  Sfc.  Vol.  i.  p.  10.  King  of  Man. 

And  it  is  sayde  that  when  king  Rufus  heard  of  this  aduonturous 
deed,  h«  sent  for  the  sayde  knight,  and  gau«  him  csrteyns  of  his 
Undos  and  reueneux*  in  Northumberland,  and  comaiaundsd  him 
eucr  ofterwardes  to  be  called  Henry*,  because  he  had  perced  or 
bored  out  tbs  ki age's  eye. 

Graft  on.  William  Rufus.  The  sixth  Yere . 

Thoie  hold  that,  by  the  lessening  our  money  one* fifth,  all  people 
who  arc  to  receive  money  upon  contracts  already  mada  will  be  da. 
franiled  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  due : and  thus  all  men  will  lows 
one-fifth  of  thrir  settled  revenue*,  and  all  men  that  have  lent  money 
one-firth  of  their  principal  and  use. 

Locke  Works , vol.  ii.  p.  107.  On  Raising  Ike  hderest,  Sfc. 

The  king’s  ordinary  revenue  is  such  as  has  either  subsisted  time 
ont  of  mind  in  the  crown,  nr  rise  it  has  been  granted  by  parliament, 
by  way  of  purchase  or  exchange  fur  such  of  the  king's  inherent 
hereditary  revenues  os  were  found  inconvenient  to  the  subject. 

BJackstone.  Commentaries,  book  i.  ch.  viii. 

The  revenue  derived  from  labour  is  called  wages ; that  derived 
from  stock,  hv  the  person  who  manages  or  employs  it,  is  called 
profit.  Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  L book  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  20. 

REVE'RBERATE,  Fr.  reverbertr ; IL  rivers 
Keve’rderate,  adj.  ( krer ; Sp.  m*rt*rar ; Lat. 
Reverberation,  t reverbtrare,  (re,  and  verbe- 
Reve'rberatory.  ) rare,  to  beat.)  to  beat  back. 
To  beat  or  strike  back ; to  reject,  to  repel,  sc.  the 
sound  or  noise ; to  re-sound,  to  re-echo. 

■ — — And  every  sown 

N’n  but  of  aire  rcverkeralioun. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerics  Tale,  v.  7815. 
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RKVKR-  for  the  perpendicular  hramcs  reflect  anil  reverberate  in  them* 
dKRATk.  selurs,  so  that  the  heat  is  doubled,  cucry  bvame  striking  twice,  and 
“ by  vniting  arc  multiplied. 

REVERE.  Hakluyt.  loyaget,  jfc,  sot.  iii.  p.  41).  The  Temperature  0/ Regions, 

AVc  supjHwe  these  great  indrafts  doc  grove  and  arc  made  by  the 
reverberation  and  reflection  of  that  same  current  which,  at  our 
com  in  in  g by  Ireland,  met  and  crewsed  vs. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  81.  M.  Frobisher. 

Thy  yongest  daughter  do's  not  loue  thee  least, 

Nor  are  those  empty-hearted,  whuec  low  sounds 
Reunite  no  hollownessc. 

Skahipmrr.  King  Lear,  fol.  284, 
The  lofty  bills,  this  while  attentively  that  stood, 

As  to  surrey  the  course  of  every  several  flood, 

Set  forth  such  echoing  shouts  which  (every  way  so  thrill) 
With  the  reverberate  sound  the  spacious  air  did  fill. 

Drayt in,  PvJy^dbion,  song  9. 

Both  audibles  and  visibles  will  be  reverberate ; as  iu  mirrouw, 
and  in  ecchoa.  Bn  con.  SaJural  fhtfory,  sec.  261. 


Upon  a tyme  and  as  he  drough  REVERE. 

Towarde  the  wooildc.  lie  sigh  beside  » n—  V'— - ' 

Tlvc  great  gastly  serpent  glide, 

Till  that  she  cam  in  his  presence, 

And  in  hir  kinde  rnererrncc 

She  liath  hym  do.  Goteer.  Con/,  Am.  hook  V. 

Euery  vtwarde  reuermt  beltauiour  is  a token  of  au  inwards 
worship  and  reurrnce  of  the  same  thing  where  vnto  thou  knelest. 

Joye.  Kx pone  ton  of  Dame/,  ch.  ill.  foL  46. 

And  albe  it  that  he  [Charlis  the  8.J  refimd  hyr  reverence,  and 
aayde  that  she  (Pucvll*  j erryd  in  hyr  choyte. 

Fab  fan.  Chronicle , ell.  Vtii.  Anno  6. 

The  pope  will  be  called  most  holy,  hya  cardinalle*  most  reverend, 
bys  byshoppes  reverend,  bys  abbottes  and  prion  most,  and  other 
gtori'Kis  titles  haue  they  that  passe  master  far  re. 

Frith.  Mb rhei,  p.  105.  An  Antithesis  between  Chritt  and  the  Pope. 

The  ancient  mauer  of  the  Romans  from  our  forefathers  hath 
beene,  that  in  such  case,  first  they  purge  theinsriues  with  water, 
then  fur  a little  they  abstciue  reverend! te,  and  so  resort  to  the 
church.  Fat.  Acta,  Sfe.  fol.  106.  • 


To  the  reflexion  of  visibles  small  glasses  suffice,  but  to  the  rever- 
beration or  audibles  are  required  greater  space*,  as  hath  likewise 
been  said  before.  Id.  Ib.  sec.  270. 


Moreover,  the  sound  made  by  reverberation  of  the  aire.  which 
mm  call  eccho,  is  hurtfull  unto  them  ; for  they  fvare  mightily  that 
resounding  noise,  comuung  with  a double  strukr. 

Holland.  P/inie,  book  xi.  ch.  xix. 

Which  shallows  (in  Plato’s  cave)  they  concluded  to  be  the  only 
substances  and  realities,  and  when  they  heard  the  sounds  made  by 
those  bodies  that  were  betwixt  the  light  and  them,  or  their  reter- 
berated  eccho*,  they  imputed  them  to  those  shadows  which  they 
saw.  Lied  worth.  Intellectual  Syttem,  book  i,  ch.  i.  pw  19. 

Such  au  aggregate  of  corpuscles  at  should,  without  breaking 
such  frail  bodies  os  glosses,  be  able  in  its  passage  thorough  them, 
that  is,  io  the  twinkling  of  an  ryr,  to  melt  them;  which  to  do  is 
w»ut,  even  in  out  revet Lemtory  furnaces,  to  cost  the  active  flames  a 
pretty  deal  of  time. 

Boyle.  Work*,  vol.  iii.  p.  683,  Of  the  great  Efficacy  of  Effiuviums. 

REVERDURE,  It.  riverdire , Fr.  rnerder , to 
flourish  or  wax  green  again.  Cotgrave. 

The  swete  tyme  of  Marche  was  come,  and  the  wyndes  were 
a (teased,  and  y*  waters  swaged  of  their  rages,  and  the  wodcs 

reutrdured. 

Lard  Berners.  Froissart.  Crony  c/e,  vol.  ii.  ch,  1 59.  p.  433. 


REVE'RE,  r.  Fr.  menr,  revtrenerr ; It. 

Reference,  v.  riverire ; Sp.  reverenciar  ; Lat. 

Re'verence,  n.  rcpcrcri,  (re,  and  vertri ; te,  i.  e. 

Re'verencer,  ml<h,  and  rcn't)  to  think  roach 

Re'vriieno,  and  again  of;  to  regard  or  rc- 

RkFerent,  apect  much  and  again. 

Revere  ntial,  To  think  much  or  highly  of; 

Reverentially,  to  regard,  to  respect,  (jc.  as 

Re'verentlt,  highly  estimable  or  honourable; 

Rfae'rfr.  J as  deserving  submission  or  obedi- 

ence, worship  or  adoration,)  to  worship,  to  adore,  to 
venerate. 


And  ich  a root  ryght  up  with  bat  and  reverencede  hym  fay  re. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Fition , p.  2*23, 
Rrson  rcecrm/Zicilc.  byfwil)<  remind 
Prechede  and  provcdc.  pat  )>use  pestilences 
Was  for  pure  synnc.to  punfsbe  )c  puple. 

Id.  Ib.  p.  81. 

Which  in  the  daiea  of  his  flci*cbe  off  ride  with  greet  cry  & 
teeris,  preieri*,  and  bisechingis  to  hym  that  mygbta  make  him  saaf 
fro  deeth,  and  was  herde  for  his  reverence. 

fFietif.  flwii,  eh.  v. 

And  folien  eoch  folk*  than  that  wenen,  that  thilke  thing  that  i« 
right  good,  that  it  is  eke  right  worthy  of  hunor  and  of  reverence. 

Chaucer.  Boecuu,  tiook  iii*  D*  Coeuolaitoac. 
And  they  with  humble  hert*  fol  buxom!/ 

Kncling  upon  hir  knee*  ful  reverently 
Him  thonkeo  all.  Id.  The  Cierkca  Tail,  t,  7999. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


Wherfore  when  thou  geuest  any  vtwaido  reverence  to  au  image, 
thou  shewest  thysrl  with  inwarde  worship  to  reverence  y*  same. 

Joy*.  Esrposicwm  of  Daniel ',  ch.  iiL  fol.  86. 

Desiring  instantly  first,  second,  and  third,  according  to  the  lawrs, 
letters  reuerenitall  or  dimiuoriirs,  to  beu  giuen  and  deliuered  vnto 
roee  iu  this  behalfe. 

fox.  Ac let,  Sec.  fol.  1209.  Edward  VI. 

lie  entertained  the  two  quenir*  with  those  ryrgins  that  were  of 
excellent  beautie  so  reueremttye,  a*  yf  they  had  hern  his  sisters. 

Bren  tie.  Quint  uj  Lurtivi,  book  iii.  fob  45. 
There  lay  rely  them  receives  a gentle  squyre, 

Of  my  id  nenseanure  and  rare  courlessee, 

Right  cleanly  clad  in  comely  sad  at  tyre  ; 

In  word  and  deed*  that  uwetd  greit  modestec. 

And  knew  his  good  to  all  of  racb  degree, 

Hight  Reverence. 

S pettier.  Faerie  Qurene,  book  i.  can.  1 0. 
By  then  I was  half  way  advanc'd  in  the  room, 
llu  worship  most  revremUy  rose. 

Cotton.  A Foyage  to  Ireland,  can.  2. 

A fearful  vision  doth  his  soul  molest  ; 

Seeming  to  see  in  rev' rent  form  appear 
A fair  and  goodly  woman  all  distrest ; 

Which,  with  lull-weeping  eyes  and  rented  hair. 

Wringing  bur  hands,  as  one  that  griev’d  and  pray'd. 

Daniel.  Hut  or y of  Civil  Hors,  book  i. 
Bid  yonder  man  come  home  to  me  and  dine, 

(Quoth  1}  besjwak  him  reverently  you  see  ; 

Scorn  not  his  habit ; little  canst  thou  tell, 

How  rich  a mind  in  those  mean  rags  doth  dwell. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 

And  they  are  M.  Autonius  his  precepts,  *i)J?  Sisi , revere  the  gods, 
and  i*  ivaei  3i5i  iVimAs,  ia  every  thing  implore  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  tlie  gods. 

Cud  worth.  Intellectual  Syttem,  book  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  426. 
The  Greeks  in  shouts  their  joint  assent  declare, 

The  priest  to  reverence,  and  releas**  the  fair. 

Pope.  JJ/tnrr.  Iliad , book  i* 

About  this  time,  say*  he,  [Polybius,]  the  Athenians  were  governed 
ny  two  men,  quite  sunk  in  tbrir  affair* ; had  little  or  no  commerce 
with  tho  rest  of  Greece,  and  were  become  great  rtrerentm  of 
crowned  brads. 

Sun/).  War kt,  vol.iii.ch.ii.  p.  31.  Conletl  and  Daientiont  in  Athena 
and  Rome. 

But  when  the  Fate*,  in  fullness  of  their  rage, 

Spurn  the  hoar  head  of  unresisting  age, 

In  dust  the  reverend  lineaments  detunn. 

And  pour  to  dogs  the  life-blood  scarcely  warm  ; 

This,  this  is  misery  ! 

Pope.  Homer.  Ruvi,  book  xxii. 

A reverential  silence  may  well  become  us  in  so  awful  a subject, 
in  which  imagination  has  nothing  to  do.  aud  of  which  our  most 
refined  and  elevated  thoughts  are  infinitely  unworthy. 

Waterlnnd.  Worha,  vol.  L part  it.  p.  250.  A Defence  of  tome 
Queries.  Query  23. 

Tho’  this  action  of  hit  driving  the  buyers  and  aellcra  out  of  lha 
(ample  [as  I said]  will  not  warrant  us  to  do  the  same,  because  we 
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have  not  the  same  authority  that  he  had,  yet  it  will  teach  us  that 
we  ought  every  one  of  us  to  behave  owravtre*  reverently  in  the  house 
of  God.  Sharp.  Works,  vol.  r.  p.  '254.  Discourse  9. 

When  the  divine  revelations  were  committed  to  writing*  the  Jew* 
were  such  scrupulous  rrt-m-rj  of  them,  that  it  was  the  business  of 
the  Masorites  to  number  not  ooely  the  sections  and  lines  hut  even 
the  words  and  letters  of  the  Old  Testament, 

Gut  rtttmrml  of  the  T,nyue. 

They  mode  him  an  object  of  fervour  more  than  of  awe  and 
reverence,  and  their  religion  was  a system  of  the  rankest  supersti- 
tion ; for  nothing  can  lie  more  true  than  what  St.  Austin  quote* 
somewhere  from  Varro,  that  they  who  are  religious  ret- err,  and  the 
superstitious  fear,  God. 

Bohmglrohe.  Work*,  vol.  viii.  p.  423.  Fragments. 

He  [Plato  ] made  the  system  of  an  intellectual  world,  and,  in  the 
respect  I am  going  to  mention,  as  absurdly  as  many  other*,  but 
more  reverentially  toward  the  Supreme  Being. 

Id.  IL.  vol.  V.  p.  256.  On  Human  Knot aledge.  Ewiy  1. 

When  we  presume  to  talk  of  the  Supreme  Being,  it  become*  u* 
to  proceed  humbly  and  reverentially,  with  a consciousness  that  our 
conceptions  are  all  drnwn  from  experience  of  what  has  passed 
among  ourselves : and  the  samo  experience  may  evince  that  every 
thing  passing  with  us  is  by  no  mean*  applicable  tn  him. 

Search.  Light  of  A 'ature,  Vol.  ii.  part  iii.  eh.  xxiv.  p.  29. 

REVERIE,  Fr.  iwt t,  to  rare.  Resverie , a raving, 
idle  talking,  dotage,  trifling,  folly,  vain  fancy,  fond  ima- 
gination. Cot  grave. 

See  the  Quotation  from  Locke. 

But  this  is  an  excursion  so  wild*  or  so  wide,  that  I am  awakened, 
as  it  were  with  a fright,  out  of  this  reverie  or  drv-atn. 

Mere.  Coa/jeHura  ftthititics,  ch.  xi.  Appendix. 

When  ideas  float  in  our  mind  without  any  reflection  or  regard 
of  the  understanding,  it  is  that  which  the  French  call  resvery ; our 
language  has  scarce  a name  fur  it. 

f*ocke.  On  Human  Understanding,  book  ii.  ch.  xix. 

Rev  cry  and  chicane ! What,  because  the  queen  has  a tsndernr** 
for  men  of  true  religion,  therefore  she  must  have  the  like  for  men 
of  no  religion ! 

Haler  land.  Works,  vol-  vL  p.  292.  A Defence  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Dwifr. 

A traveller,  (say*  Mr.  H.)  who  describes  the  religious  tenets  of 
anv  nation,  hut  docs  nut  dive  into  the  mysteries  at  their  theology « 
dishonestly  imposes  his  own  reveries  on  the  world,  and  dots  the 
greatest  injury  and  violence  to  letters  and  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Mickle.  Inquiry  into  the  liramtn  /‘ktlosvpky. 

REVERSE,©. 

Reye'rse,  n. 

Rkvb'rsal,  n. 

Reversal,  adj. 

Reve'jisbdly, 

Reye'rkedwess, 

Reve'rbible, 

Rbvi'usi.t, 

Reversion, 

Reversion  ary, 

Reve'rsioxer, 

Rbve'rt,  v. 

Rbve'rt,  n. 

Reve'rtino,  n. 

Reve'rtive,  adj. 

That  pity  wus  to  hear?  the  aoun, 

And  the  warbles  of  their  throte*. 

And  the  complaint  of  their  note*. 

Which  from  joy  ctcane  was  reverted. 

Chancer.  Dream,  p.  392. 
But  froward  fortune  and  perverse, 

When  high  estates  she  doth  reverie, 

And  maketh  hem  to  tumble  doune 
Off  her  wh*lt  srith  sodaine  toume. 

M.  Roman!  of  the  Rose,  r.  5468. 

— Men  mm  in  in  olde  books*  rede, 

Of  many  a man,  more  of  authoritee 
Than  ever  Calon  was,  so  mote  1 the, 

That  all  the  revert  sayn  of  his  sentence. 

Id.  The  i\an*es  Pretties  Talc,  v.  14910. 


Fr.  revertir  ; It.  rrrrrtire  ; Sp. 
reverter ; Lat.  rerertere,  (re,  and 
verlcre,)  to  turn  back. 

To  turn  back  or  return  ; to  turn 
over,  to  overturn ; to  turn  in  a con- 
trary  or  opposite  direction  or  posi- 
tion ; to  come  or  bring  back  again, 
to  change  or  alter  to  the  contrary ; 
to  repeal.  See  the  Quotation 
from  Blackstone. 

To  reverse  and  to  revert  differ 
only  in  the  application. 


The  strength  of  John  they  vuderatond. 

The  grace  in  which  they  say  they  stand, 

That  doeth  the  siufud  folkt*  exmuert, 

And  him  to  Jcsu  Christ  revert. 

Chaucer.  The  Ram  ant  of  the  Rote. 

By  the  path  of  penaunce  yet  woll  I reuert 
To  the  well  of  grace,  mercy  there  to  fetch. 

Id.  Thr  Remedy  of  Lome. 
Whall  shall  befalle  here  afterwards 
God  wutr,  for  nowe  vpoo  this  tide 
Men  tec  the  worlds  on  curry  aids 
In  sondrie  wise  so  diuerwd 
That  it  well  nigh  slant  all  reversed. 

Gower.  Gmf  Am.  The  Prologue. 
Fram  Troie  a*  he  gu4h  home  ageine 
By  ship,  he  fouude  the  seu  diuerse, 

\\  ith  many  a windie  stunne  reuerse. 

Id.  /*-  book  vL 

Whcrby  be  fyndyng  the  pore  woman  to  susteyn  w rouges, 
reversed  bis  iiigemeot.  and,  according  to  truth  and  iusfjee,  gaue  to 
her  that  she  demanded. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyvt.  The  Gosernuur,  book  ii.  ch.  V.  fob  1 10. 

None  of  shrm  all  lacked,  insomuch  that,  after  the  feast  was  done, 
the  Aposlit**  by  the  laird’s  commandement  gathered  together  the 
reueruon,  and  there wyth  fylled  twelue  basketles. 

UduU.  Erasmus.  St.  Marke,  ch.  vi.  foL  153. 

And  so  there  the  reoercion  of  Ihe  countie  of  Bloyrs  after  his  dia- 
cease  was  uaAu  for  Ihe  somroe  of  two  hundred  thousande  frank***. 

Lord  Earners.  Froissart.  Crony  c/e,  ch.  182.  p.  553. 

But  [he]  was  deprived  of  all  his  dignitie.  for  some  default  (I 
cannot  tell  what)  lu  hi*  answer;  and  furthermore,  after  hi* 
reversion  home,  was  spoiled  also  of  all  that  he  brought  with  him. 

Fox.  Actes,  Sfc.  foL  152. 

If  tbei  would e *ende  an  armye  into  Gascoyne,  the  Gascoyne* 
would®  reverie  and  turn#  sgaine  to  the  English?  jNtrt. 

lid//.  Henry  FL,  fol.  164.  The  thirtieth  Ye re. 
Where  be  the  batteilles,  where  the  shield  and  spoare, 

And  alt  the  conquests  which  them  high  did  rear?, 

That  matter  made  for  famous  Poets  rente, 

And  Look! full  men  so  aft  al-asht  to  hear? 

Beene  they  ail  dead,  and  laid*  in  dolefidl  bene? 

Or  doen  they  only  slcepe.  and  shall  again  mw»  f 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  iii.  can.  4. 
For  the  faira  damsel!  from  the  holy  hers« 

Her  lore-sicke  hart  to  other  thoughts  did  ateale  ; 

And  that  old  dame  said  many  an  idle  verve, 

Out  of  her  daughter’s  hart  fond  fancies  to  reverse. 

Id.  Lb.  book  iii.  can.  3. 

The  king  likewise  in  the  reversal l of  the  attainders  of  hi*  par- 
takers, and,  discharging  them  of  all  offence*  incident  to  hi*  service 
and  succour,  had  hi*  will ; and  Acts  did  pone  accordingly. 

Bacon,  King  Henry  wiL  p.  12. 

If  the  judgement  be  given  hy  him  that  hath  authority,  and  it  be 
erroneous,  it  was  at  common  law  reversible  by  writ  of  error. 

Hale.  • History  of  Plens  of  the  Crevm,  ch.  xxri 
Arrr.  You  have  not  bee  no  in  law  (friend  Delio) 

Nor  in  prison,  nor  a suitor  at  the  const. 

Nor  beg'd  the  reversion  of  some  great  man's  place. 

I Veksler.  The  Duchess*  of  Me/fy,  act  iii.  *c.  I. 

By  which  means,  and  quitting  the  king  of  hi*  promised  rever- 
tionary  officer*  and  a piece  of  honest  policy,  (which  1 have  not 
time  to  relate,)  be  got  a grant  of  it  from  his  majesty. 

Re/ujuiee  It  'ottomeaw,  p.  26. 
For  which  hi*  faith  with  her  he  fast  engaged, 

And  thousand  vows*  from  bottom®  of  his  hart. 

That,  all  so  toonc  as  he  by  wit  or  art 
Could  that  atchieTe  whereto  he  did  aspire, 

He  unto  her  would  speedily  revert. 

Spenser.  Faene  Quern* , book  iv.  can.  6. 
Thi*  eagle  (whose  prophecies  among  the  Briton*,  with  the  later 
of  Merlin,  have  been  of  no  less  respect  than  those  of  Bacis  were  to 
the  Greeks,  or  the  Sybillhm  to  the  Romans)  foretold  of  a revert 
rng  of  the  crown,  after  the  Bn  ton*,  Saxons,  and  Normans,  to  the 
first  again. 

Selden.  LMmstrations  of  Drayton's  Poly^Bnon,  song  2. 
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REVRR 

SION. 


- The  bending  head,  deprest 
Beneath  his  helmet.  Buds  upon  hi*  brast ; 
lit*  shield  revert'd  o’er  the  fallen  warrior  lies  ; 

And  everlasting  slumber  seals  his  eye*. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xiu. 

A reverse  often  clean  up  the  passage  of  an  old  poet  as  the  poet 
often  serres  to  unriddle  a reverse. 

Adduon.  Work*,  vol.  iii.  p.  27.  Oh  ancient  Medals. 


So  many  candidates  there  stand  for  wit, 

A place  at  court  is  scarce  so  hard  to  get ; 

In  vain  they  crowd  each  other  at  the  door ; 

For  ev'n  reversions  are  all  begg’d  before. 

Dry  den.  Epistle  4. 


After  his  death  there  were  reversal  letters  found  among  his 
papers.  Burnet.  Oxen  Times,  ch.  ii. 

This  is  property  credible  which  is  nut  apparent  of  itself,  nor 
certainly  to  bo  r.illected,  either  antecedently  by  its  cause,  or  re- 
versely by  its  effect,  and  yet  though  by  none  of  these  way*  hath 
the  attestation  of  a truth. 

Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  ait.  t 


All  things  reverted  to  tbeir  primitive  order  and  regularity,  calm, 
quiet,  and  composed. 

f later  land.  Harks,  voL  viii.  p.  458.  A Thanksgiving  Sermon. 

— - - - Till  again 

The  tide  revertrve.  unallotted,  leaves 
A yellow  waste  of  idle  aands  behind. 

Thomson.  To  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Sewtm. 

The  expressions  therefore  of  seeking  the  Lord  and  delighting  in 
his  inert*,  tiger  are  ironical,  expressing  the  very  mrerss  of  that  which 
they  seem  to  affirm. 

Horsley.  Sermon  31.  VoL  iii.  [k,  26. 

Each  court  of  appeal,  in  their  respective  stage*,  may,  upon  hear* 
ing  the  matter  of  law  in  which  the  error  is  assigned,  reverse  or  affirm 
the  judgment  of  the  inferior  court*,  but  none  of  them  aru  final,  save 
only  the  house  of  peers,  to  whoso  judicial  decisions  all  other  tribu- 
nals must  therefore  submit  and  conform  tbeir  own.  And  thus 
much  for  the  reversal  or  affirmance  of  judgments  at  law. 

Blackttone.  Omtmentanes,  bock  iii.  ch.  XX v. 

He  took  out  of  his  pocket  this  letter,  for  want  of  a better  supply 
of  paper  at  hand ; and  on  the  cover  of  it,  over  the  direction,  which 
now  stands  among  the  note*,  intermixed  rex'trsedly  with  them, 
noted  from  Dr.  London’s  mouth  the  account  which  we  had  to  com- 
municate Lneth.  Life  of  Hykeham,  sec.  9. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  describes  a reversion  to  be  the  returning  of  toad 
to  the  grantor  or  hie  heirs  after  the  grant  is  over. 

Blachstane.  Commentaries,  book  ii.  ch.  ii. 

A man  least th  lands  to  another  for  year*,  and,  after  the  lesaor 
or  reversioner  entereth,  and  maketh  a feoffment  in  foe,  or  for  lift, 
of  the  same  lands  to  a stranger. 

Id-  A.  vol.  ii.  book  iii.  ch.  xL 


Fleet  through  the  winding  shades  in  rapid  Eight 
The  nymphs,  as  wing’d  with  terrour,  fly  their  light. 

Fleet  though  they  fled,  the  mild  reverted  eye 
And  dimpling  smile  their  seeming  fear  deny. 

Mickle.  The  Lusiad,  book  ix.  v.  848. 

Reversion,  in  Law,  is  where  a man  seised  in  fee 
simple  or  of  any  other  estate  in  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  grants  part  of  such  his  estate  to  another, 
in  which  case,  upon  the  determination  of  the  part  of  the 
estate  so  granted,  the  lands  or  other  property  revert  to 
the  grantor.  Thus,  if  A seised  in  fee  conveys  to  B for 
a year,  here  during  the  year  B is  possessed  of  the  land 
for  the  term,  and  A is  seised  in  fee  of  die  residue  of  the 
estate  expectant  on  the  year,  which  is  called  hi3  Rcver- 
non.  A Reversion  is  very  like  a Remainder,  the  differ- 
ence being  that  when  the  party  who  creates  the  particular 
estate  reserves  to  himself  the  remnant  of  the  estate 
expectant  on  the  determination  of  the  particular  estate, 
such  remnant  is  colled  a Reversion ; but  when  by  the 
same  conveyance  he  creates  a particular  estate  and  gives 
the  remnant  expectant  thereon  to  a third  person,  then  the 
remnant  is  called  a Remainder.  Thus  if  A being  seised 
in  fee  conveys  to  B for  life,  the  residue  of  the  estate 


expectant  on  B*s  death  is  called  a Reversion ; but  if  A RKVKR- 
beiug  seised  in  fee  conveys  the  land  limiting  it  to  B for  SION, 
life,  and  on  Bfs  death  then  to  go  to  C,  in  this  latter  case  jjeyiE. 
C*s  interest  i*  called  a Remainder.  See  Remainder.  . _ 
REVE  ST,  ^ Fr.  revester ; It.  rir retire ; Sp.  rt- 
Reve'sture,  >ue*6r;  Lat.  reveetire,  to  clothe  again; 
Reve'strv.  j to  resume  a r at  or  clothing. 

To  put  on  a clothing  or  garment  again,  an  additional 
garment ; to  dress  or  attire  again. 

Revest ry,  now  called  vestry,  the  aressing  or  attiring 
room. 


The  gode  man  vor  diede  to  ehurche  wende  anon, 

& rotate de  him  by  the  auter. 

R.  G loudest  er,  p.  537. 

Ich  sawe  y*  fold  ful  of  folk,  fram  eodc  to  ojer 
And  reson  revested,  rj gt  as  a pope- 

Piers  I'hmhman.  Pmm,  p.  81. 

Whome  Philbert  seeing  to  be  rextestrd,  came  and  j iuckt  his  gar- 
ments from  his  backe  with  xeule  aud  vchenwJc*. 

For,  Acirs,  8$c.  foL  83G.  Henry  VIII. 

And  before  the  churchc  of  onr  lady  the  bynhoppe  of  Pnry*  was 
revested  with  the  armes  of  our  Lord*  Jesu  Christ,  with  all  tho 
coik-dge,  and  great  nObre  of  other  of  th«  clergy. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Cronyele,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ‘221. 

And  where  the  stole  is  worue  nexte  vnto  the  albe,  whan  the  preest 
is  revested  to  naomae,  Ac. 

Fabyan.  Chronicle , ch.  221.  p,  243. 

A gentleman  called  raairtrr  Thomas  Hussey  of  Lincolnshire, 
which  «n»  once  an  officer  in  y*  duke  of  Norilifolk’s  house,  did  come 
into  the  reuesfrie  to  inquire  for  one  Stoning. 

Fox.  Actes,  Sfc.  fob  1461.  Queene  Mary. 

Then  they  went  to  the  revest ry.  and  opened  the  chalices,  corpora* 
coses,  and  chriamatory,  and  viewed  all  those  thing*. 

Id.  A.  fid.  1778. 

The  aultars  of  this  chapel  I wrrr  hanged  with  riche  rouestnre  of 
clothe  of  gold  of  tissue  eaibnmdered  with  pearler. 

Hall.  Henry  PUL  foL  74.  The  tscrlfth  Yert . 

..  i Her  nathelease 

Th’  me  haunter  finding  fit  for  hin  intents 
Did  thus  revest,  and  deckt  with  dew  habiliments. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quetne,  book  iL  can.  I. 

REVICTION,  u.  a revival. 

Wo  is  me,  (that  no  error  may  be  wanting  to  this  prodigious  age,) 
do  we  live  to  see  a miction  of  the  old  sadducicm  so  long  since  dead 
and  forgotten. 

Halt.  The  Great  Mystery  of  Godliness,  tec.  9. 

If  we  suppose  our  present  calculation,  the  phasnix  now  in  nnturt 
will  be  the  *ixl  from  the  creation,  but  in  the  middle  of  its  years ; 
and  if  the  rabbines*  prophecy  succeed,  shall  conclude  its  daies,  not 
in  it*  own,  but  the  last  and  general  flame*,  without  all  hope  of  re- 
vision. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errvvrs , book  iii.  p.  168. 

REVI'CTU  AL,  v. \ Re,  and  victual,  Fr.  victuaUln ; 
Reyi'ctuallino,  n.  f It  vetlovagliare,  vellovaglu ; Sp. 
vitualla  ; Lat.  vidua,  food. 

To  supply  or  furnish  again  with  food. 

He  suffered  the  erle  of  Oxenforde  to  revitosile  the  Mountc. 

Ireland.  Extracted  out  of  a Cramiqvc,  vol.  ii.  p.  580. 

And  the  dare  that  1 gaue  it  vp,  it  was  fournysshed  with  vyiayles 
to  haue  been  septa  seurn  yere  without  any  reuylaylynge. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Crony  dr,  voL  »i-  ch.  170.  p.  481. 

All  the  premise**  considered  with  diuera  other  things,  1 deter- 
mined to  furnish  the  Moonelight  with  reuietuaMing  and  sufficient 
men,  and  to  proceeds  in  this  action  as  God  should  direct  me. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  4^-  voL  iii.  p.  1 06.  M.  Mm  Davis. 

RE  VIE,  Fr.  renrier,  to  very  at  play.  Cotgrave.  "To 
vie  was  to  hazard,  to  put  down  a certain  sum  upon  a 
hand  at  cards ; to  revie  was  to  cover  it  with  a larger 
sum,  by  which  the  challenged  became  the  challenger, 
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REVIB.  »nd  was  to  be  rrvied  in  bis  turn,  with  a proportionate  in- 
“ creaseof  stake.”  Clifford.  This  explains  the  usage,  but 
UKV  ILL.  nol  BCCOUnl  for  j|  <s;w  Tit 

To  v if  and  retie  are  (generally)  to  challenge  and  re- 
tort, to  criminate  and  recriminate. 

Wu.  Slight,  here’*  a trick  vied  and  reeied. 

Ben  Jtuuon.  Kerry  Man  tn  hit  Humour,  act  if.  it  1. 

/..  C.  J.  Nav.  Mr.  Sidney,  we  must  not  haw  eying  and  revying, 
I asked  you  before  what  you  had  to  aay. 

State  Tria/t,  35  Char  let  l/.  1683.  Algernon  Sidney. 


YStf  Mild  .h.  .ImI  REV  1 1.  F, 

Her  tatter  ray  ling  and  foule  rertlemmt.  _ 

Spenttr.  Fame  Qmerne,  book  ii.  can.  4.  REVISE. 
Part  these  rent  lei  • his  manlcsw  rudencate  spurn'd 
Diuine  Ylysws. 

Chap  own,  Homer.  Odyttry,  book  XTti.  p.  *263. 

The  gracious  Judge  without  revile  repli’d  : 

My  voice  thou  oft  hart  heard,  and  hart  not  fear'd, 

But  still  reioy’ct,  how  ia  it  now  become 
So  dreadful  to  thee  ? 

Milton.  Farad ue  Loti,  book  L V.  118. 


REVIEW,  Fr.revoir;  It.  rite  dr  re  ; Sp.  re - 
Review,  n.  >wr;  Lat.  rcridcre,  to  view  or  look 
Reviewer.  j back  upon. 

To  look  back,  to  l<x»k  at  or  &ee  again  ; to  inspect  or 
invcHtigate  again  ; to  reconsider ; to  examine  carefully, 
critically. 

The  plants  which,  when  he  went,  were  growing  greene, 
Retainc  their  former  liu'ries  to  be  seen*, 

When  he  remiewet  them ; his  expected  eye 
Preseru  d their  beauty,  ready  oft  to  die. 

Beaumont.  Of  the  /Vinces  Relume, 

Count  Gondomar’s  coining  was  a great  advantage  unto  me,  who 
hath  done  me  many  favours,  besides  a confirmation  of  the  two  sen- 
fences  of  efesp  and  rerietc,  and  of  the  execution  against  the  viceroy. 

Hotrtfl.  Letter  1 I book  i.  aec.  3. 
And  back  the  drooping  warship  Comet  again, 

Dispirited,  and  thin  ; her  sons  asham'd 
Thus  idly  to  review  their  native  thore  j 
With  not  one  glory  sparkling  in  their  eye, 

One  triumph  on  their  tongue. 

Thom  f-jn.  Britannia. 


Who,  form’d  to  dullness  from  their  very  youth. 

Lies  of  the  day  prefer  to  gospel  truth. 

Pick  up  their  Utile  knowledge  from  reeinet. 

And  lay  out  atl  their  sleek  of  faith  in  news. 

• Church  ill.  The  Author.' 


\ Who  shall  dispute  what  the  reviewer*  say  ? 

Their  word's  sufficient  ; anil  to  ask  a reason. 

In  such  a state  os  theirs,  is  downright  treason. 

Jd.  The  Apology. 


REVT'LE,  c.  *]  Ft.  rilener , re  and  vile;  quae 
Reyi'le,  n.  vilem  reputare.  Minshew.  Alicui 

Revi'i.  event,  l ut  homunculo  Tiii  et  nulliut  prelii 
Reyi'i.kr,  insul tare.  Skinner. 

Revi'i.ino,  n.  To  treat,  act  towards,  speak  of, 
Revi'ungly.  J ns  vile,  mean,  or  base;  to  apply 
degrading,  debasing,  contumelious,  or  opprobrious 
language. 


rtentes  doun  he  hew,  Isaac  to  remile, 
for  non  him  knew,  ashaped  he  }at  white. 

R . Bmnne,  p.  161.* 

And  tolde  hem  in  what  degrew 
His  father,  and  his  bretherne  hot  he, 

Whiehe  as  he  aayd  weren  w rot  he, 

Hym  had  beaten  and  reuiled. 

And  out  of  Rome  for  euer  exiled. 

Gower.  Cmf.  Am.  book  viL 

Therefore  tee  that  thou  not  once  desire  vengeaunce,  but  remit 
all  vengeaunce  vnto  God,  as  Christ  did,  which  (tayth  Peter,  1 Pet.  ii.) 
whi  h«  waa  reuiled,  ranted  not  again,  ncythrr  threat ned  when  he 
suffered. 

Tyndall.  IVorke *,  p.  93.  The  H’iched  Mammon. 

Who  haue  applied  themielues  to  ridde  their  countrey  from  die- 
honor,  to  auouen  the  trueth,  and  to  shake  off  tbe  yoke  of  rollers 
and  remilert. 

Hakluyt.  Foyaget,  8fc.  vol.  i.  p.  55.1.  The  True  State  of  Hand. 

Yet  they  endured  all  with  patience  mildc. 

And  unto  rest  thimwlves  all  onrly  lent. 

Re  ganllesso  of  that  nurane  so  base  and  vilde 
To  be  uniuitly  blam'd  and  bitterly  retilde. 

Spenser.  Fame  Quetne , book  hr.  can.  8. 


Then  thus  the  prince:  To  these  shall  we  afford 
A fate  so  | a ire  as  by  the  martial  sword  ? 

To  these,  the  nightly  prostitutes  to  shame. 

And  best  revtlert  of  uur  house  awl  name  ? 

Pope.  Homer.  Odguey,  book  ii. 

Scoffs  and  revdingi  are  of  the  growth  of  all  nations  ; and  conse- 
quently neither  the  Greek  poets  borrowed  from  other  people  their 
art  of  railing,  Drydem.  Juvenal.  Dedication. 

From  long  complaint*  arose  this  haughty  sty 
Nor  thre  alone  he  glories  to  revile  f 
But  eVn  the  gods,  and  I,  who  neVr  offend. 

Oft  prove  the  rancour  which  be  canuut  mend. 

Lewu.  Statuu.  Tkebaid,  book  xi, 

REVINCE,  Lat.  revincere,  to  convince. 

Which  bring  done,  what  he  should  sit  his  errour  by  manifest 
and  sound  testimonies  of  scriptures  removed,  Luther  should  find* 
no  fuuour  at  his  hands. 

Fox.  Aetei,  3fC.  fol.  775.  Henry  l TIL 

REVIRESCENCE,  Lat.  rtxircsctrr , to  grow  or  be 
come  verdant  or  green  again  ; strong  again. 

Renewal  or  revival  of  strength,  of  youth. 

A serpent  represented  the  divine  nature,  on  account  of  its  great 
vigour  and  spirit,  its  long  age  and  revireirrne*. 

H'arhurton.  The  IK  tint  legation,  book  iv.  see.  4. 


REVI'SE,  c.  “I  Lat.  rrvia-vm,  past  participle  of  re- 
Hevi'se,  n.  I viderr,  to  revie tr,  q.  v. 

Revi'bal,  > To  look  or  inspect  again,  (sr.  with 

Revi'skr,  I a vie w to  correct  or  ameitd.)  to  re- 

Rrvi'sion.  J examine.  By  the  revise  of  Palmurus, 
Warner  may  have  meant  his  re- appearance. 

Or  how  ./Eneas  building  there  the  citie  Acesta  peopled  the  same 
with  bis  women  and  impotent  Troians ; nr  of  the  drowning  and 
re mm<  of  Paliourus,  and  many  occurrents  hapning  here. 

Hamer  Addition  to  Albion' I England,  book  ii. 


When  there  is  defsultr'd  the  many  whole  editions  he  had  nothing 
for,  the  charge  he  was  at  tho  sending  of  his  copies  before  he  printed 
them  unto  his  friends  for  their  animadversions  and  advices,  his 
•ending  them  shret  by  sheet  when  printed,  and  surveying  the 
re rises,  and  the  great  number  be  gave  away  to  his  acquaintance, 
it  will  appear  that  tbe  remainder  of  bis  Income  was  but  a slight 
matter.  Fell.  Life  of  Hammond , p.  20. 

Fir’d  that  the  house  reject  him,  ’wleath  ! 1'U  print  it 
And  shame  the  fools^-your  interest,  sir,  with  Lintot. 

I.intat,  dull  rogue  l will  think  your  pnee  too  much: 

Not,  sir,  if  you  revue  it,  and  retouch. 

Pope.  Prologue  to  the  Salt  ret. 

The  author  is  to  be  excused  who  never,  in  regard  to  his  eyes, 
nor  other  impediments,  gives  himself  the  trouble  of  corrections  and 
rerun.  Boyle. 

The  revital  of  these  letters  has  teen  a kind  of  examination  of 
conscience  to  me ; so  fairly  and  faithfully  have  1 set  down  in  them 
the  undisguised  state  of  the  mind.  Pape. 

The  revitert  of  this  version,  seemingly  aware  of  this  impropriety, 
have  put  into  tbe  margin,  Then  began,  Ac. 

Pit  king!  on.  Remark  t on  Scripture,  p,  188. 

Sir  Joshua  Rev  nobis  requested  a tight  of  it,  and  mude  an 
obliging  offer  of  illustrating  it  by  a serin  a of  hia  own  notes.  This 
prompted  me  to  revue  it  with  all  possible  accuracy. 

Mown.  Preface  to  Translation  of  Dtt  Frttnoy. 
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REVISE  with  much  general  reverence  tag  the  opinion*  of  these 

* learned  commentator*,  I am  persuaded  that  the  slops  have  been 

REVIVE  *n  ***tt  Hebrew  manuscript*,  by  the  Jewish  critics,  upon 

. _ *'  the  last  revinot » of  th#  text. 

v _ Hartley.  Sermon  8.  Vol.  L p.  168. 

REVISIT,  Fr.  reviriter ; It.  rivUilare ; Lat.  reviri- 
tare,  (re,  and  vuitart,  a frequentative  from  videre,  to  see.) 
In  Froissart  it  it  equivalent  to  revue ; to  look  back 
upon ; to  look  over  again,  to  overlook.  Generally, 

To  visit  or  come  to  see  again. 

Also  they  saye  that  ye  hau*  not  dilygently  mityttd  nor  ouer- 
sene  the  letter*  patentee,  gyueo,  accorded,  sworne  aiwl  sealed  by 
Kyng  Johan. 

Lord  Berner  t.  Froittart.  Crony  dr,  vol.  ii.ch.  222.  p.  691. 
— — — — — — — Sweltering  they  run 

To  grots,  and  caves,  and  the  cool  umbrage  seek 

Of  woven  arlwrets,  and  oft  the  rills 

Still  streaming  fresh  remit,  to  allay 

Thirst  inextinguishabk,  Pkitipt.  Cider,  book  i. 

Tell  what  were  the  mutual  feelings  when  first  you  revisited  your 
families  and  friends  !— of  the  child  returning  to  the  food  parent's 
care — of  the  father  receiving  hack  from  the  grave  the  joy,  the  solace 
of  his  age— of  the  husband  restored  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom— of 
the  wife,  not  yet  a widow,  again  embracing  her  yet  living  lord  ! 

Hartley.  Sermon  39.  vol.  in.  p.  204. 


REV  I'VE,  p. 
Revival, 
Revi'veh, 
Reviving,  n. 
Revi'yiey, 
Reviyifica'tion, 
Revivi'scence, 
Rbvivi'scency. 
renew. 


")  Fr.  revivre , revifier ; It.  rivt- 
v ere;  Sp.  revivir ; Lat.  revivisetre, 
to  come  or  cause  to  come  to  life 
. again  ; (rr,  and  vicert,  to  live.) 

To  live  or  cause  to  live  again  ; 
, to  animate,  to  inspire  again  or 
re-animate,  re-ins-pire ; to  rouse 
J or  raise  again;  to  renovate  or 


And  when  wee  felt  the  shippe  afloto,  we  rose  vp  as  men  revived, 
because  the  sea  was  calme  and  smooth  water. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Sfc.  voL  it  p.  240.  M.  Cottar  Frederick. 

Therfore  onely  cfltrition  in  the  which  is  made  a reviving,  toketh 
away  sittne.  Hee  hath  therfore  his  reuiuour  present  with  turn,  and 
dwvllyng  within  hym. 

hornet.  Epitome  of  H’arkn,  p.  369.  Auricular  Confession. 
And  in  her  cheekes  the  vermeill  red  did  shew 
Like  roses  in  a bed  of  lillies  shed, 

The  which  ambrosiall  odours  from  them  threw. 

And  gasrra’  s«nce  with  double  pleasure  fed. 

Hable  to  heale  the  sickc  and  to  revive  the  ded. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  3. 
The  king  has  now  his  curious  sight  suffis’d 
With  all  Uwt  arts,  in  their  rmerf  view'd ; 

Which  when  restor’d  our  pride  think*  new  devis'd  j 
Fashion*  of  minde*,  call’d  new  when  but  renew’d. 

Daeenant.  Gandibert,  hook  ui.  can.  4. 

The  inventor  of  this  argument,  or  rather  the  reviver  of  that  which 
had  been  before  used  by  some  scholasticks.  affirm eth  it  to  be  as 
good  * demonstration  for  the  existence  of  a God,  from  his  idea,  as 
that  in  geometry  for  a triangle’s  having  three  angles  equal  to  two 
right  is  from  the  idea  of  a triangle. 

CWieorM.  Initllcetnol  Syttem,  book  i.  ch.  v.  p.  721. 

And  now  for  a title  spare  grace  hath  bene  *hcw«d  from  the  Lord 
our  God.  in  causing  a remnant  to  escape,  and  in  giuing  vs  a nayle 
in  hi*  holy  place,  that  our  God  may  light  our  eyes,  and  give  vs  a 
Utle  r e*numj  in  our  seruitude.  Ezra,  ch.  it  t.  8. 

So  corn  in  fields,  and  in  the  garden  flow’rs, 

Revive,  and  raise  themselves  with  moderate  showers. 

Waller.  Instructions  to  a flutter. 

Nor  will  the  rreivo/  of  Arianwm  be  ever  looked  upon  at  one  of 
those  exigencies  of  the  tunes  that  shall  make  it  expedient  to  part 
with  our  creeds. 

Hater  land.  Work*,  vol.  it.  p.  304.  On  Ike  Athanosian  Creed. 

That  the  grow  matter  which  they  saw  laid  in  th*  grave  and  turn 
to  corruption,  or  burnt  into  ashes  and  blown  away  by  the  air,  should 
ever  be  raised  or  collected  again  and  revirifed  ; of  thi*  the  moat 
speculative  among  them  had  no  conception. 

Stack  tome.  Appar.  to  kit  History  of  the  Bible,  p.  xii. 


This  noise  we  found  to  be  a more  constant  circumstance  of  this  REVIVE, 
experiment,  than  the  revivification  of  part  of  the  mercury  contained  — 
in  the  sublimate.  RR. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  y.  79.  Of  Qusdities  and  Forms , UN  1TE. 

To  which,  [salt*  or  eulphuTS,]  by  this  means,  when  the  quick- 
silver  is  driven  from  them  in  the  rweykafos,  it  is  probable  that 
very  many  of  them  stick. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  part  iv.  p.  645.  Of  Mercury. 

Neither  will  the  life  of  the  soul  alone  continuing  amount  to  the 
revi r licence  of  the  whole  man. 

Pearson.  On  Ike  Creed,  art.  2. 

The  same  article*  of  religion,  with  some  alterations,  in  the  reti- 
visceney  of  the  reformation,  in  the  day  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  were 
again  ratified  by  the  authority  of  th*  queen  and  of  the  clergy. 

Id.  No  Necessity  of  reforming  the  Church  of  England,  p.  *20. 

It  is  clear  that  if,  upon  judgment  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till 
he  i*  dead,  the  criminal  be  not  thoroughly  kdled,  but  rerives,  the 
■bcnfT  must  hang  him  again. 

Black*  lone.  Comment  ana,  book  iv.  ch.  xxxii. 

There  may  he  also  a bill  of  revivor,  when  the  suit  is  abated  by 
the  death  of  any  of  the  parties ; in  order  to  set  the  proceedings 
again  in  motion,  without  which  they  remain  at  a stood. 

Id.  lb.  book  iii.  ch.  xxvii. 


These  meditations  will  put  ui  on  our  guard  against  those  groat 
corruptions  of  th*  Christian  doctrine  which  the  caprice  and  vanity 
of  this  licentious  age  have  revived  rather  than  produced. 

Hartley.  Sermon  30.  rob  iii.  p.  3. 

REUK,  the  Glossary  says — a man. 

Wat  a wak*  reuk  qua)  repentannee.  rape  the  to  ahrjfte. 

Piers  Ptoukman.  Vision,  p.  110. 
Sewn?  icfthe  with  )e  bok.  synge)  day  by  day 
Th*  aljici  ryghtfulleste  reed.  )at  regne)  upon  serthe. 

Id.  Jb.  p.  167. 

Bestcs  ruwslrn  hem  al  by  rcson.  and  reuket  ful  fewe. 

Id.  A.  9*829. 

Rtght  so  qua)  )at  reuke.  reann  hit  she  we) 

That  he  )at  know*)  clcregie.  can  souner  a rpte 

Out  of  tynne  and  be  saf.  Id.  lb.  p.  235. 

RE  UNITE,*)  Fr.  re-unir;  It.  riunire;  Sp.  re- 
Re-us i'tion,  > tmt>,  to  unite  or  join  into  one  again. 
Re-i/nion.  j To  conjoin  again  ; to  rejoin ; to  be 
or  cause  to  be  at  one  again.  (See  Atone.)  To  restore 
again  to  concord  or  agreement. 

The  voting  tendrons  or  springs  of  the  wilde  olive,  being  boiled 
and  laid  too  with  honey,  do  rvjoync  and  reunite  the  skin  of  the 
head  which  was  departed  from  the  bones  of  ibe  skull. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  book  xxiii.  ch.  iv. 

After  which  the  duke,  by  the  queen-mother's  mediation,  is  re- 
conciled to  the  king ; who,  for  fcare  of  his  power,  by  an  edict  of 
re-union,  admits  no  religion  but  the  popish,  promiseth  never  to 
make  peace,  Sc. 

Prynne.  Soveraigne  /Wer,  Appendix,  p.  39. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Christian  mystery  of  the  resur- 
rection of  life  cooaisteth  not  in  the  soul's  being  reunited  to  these 
vile  rags  of  mortality,  these  gross  bodies  of  ours,  (such  as  now  they 
are,)  but  in  having  them  changed  into  the  likeness  of  Christ'a 
glorious  body,  and  in  this  mortal's  putting  on  immortality. 

Cudwortk.  Intellectual  Syttem,  book  L ch.  v.  p.  799. 

For  even  in  such  experiments  it  appears  that  when  the  form  of  a 
natural  body  is  abolished,  and  its  parts  violently  scattered  by  tbe 
bare  re-union  of  some  ports  after  the  former  manner,  th*  very  same 
matter  the  destroyed  was  before  made  of  may,  without  addition  of 
other  bodies,  be  brought  again  to  coostituto  a body  of  the  like  na- 
ture with  the  former,  though  not  of  equal  bulk. 

Boyle.  Works,  voL  iii.  p.  61.  The  Redintegration  of  Bodies. 

I believe  tbe  immortality  of  the  soul ; I believe  the  resurrection 
of  tbe  body,  and  its  reumtum  with  the  soul. 

Knalckbull.  On  the  New  Testament  Translation,  p.  93. 

A patriot  king  will  not  devpair  of  reconciling  and  rotating  bis 
subjects  to  himself  and  to  one  another. 

Bolingbrvke.  Works,  vol  ir.  p.  291.  Of  a Patriot  King. 
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RE-  Proclamation  is  made  by  a voice  issuing  from  the  throne. — “ The 

UNITE,  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  hi*  wife  hath  made  herself 
— ready/'  i.e.  bath  prepared  herself,  by  penitence  and  reformation,  to 
REVOLT,  be  muMnfto  him.  Hoetley.  Sermon  6.  vol.  i.  p.  103. 

1 V-'  REVOICED,  called,  spoke,  back  again  ; recalled. 

And  to  the  winds  the  water*  hoarsely  call, 

And  echo  back  again  revo nvd  all. 

Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  am  Earth,  p.  71. 

REVO'KE,  ».  I Fr.  rrvoquer  ; It.  rivocare ; Sp. 
Revo'ke,  n.  revoear  •,  LaL  revocare , (rr,  and 
Revo'ke  went,  l Eocarc,)  to  call  back ; to  recall ; to 
Revocable,  ( repeal. 

Re'vocate.  To  recall,  to  repeal ; to  counter- 

Revoc.Vtion.  J mand  ; to  restrain. 

If your  holiness  did  grant  u*  [Henry  VIII.]  all  those  things  justly, 
ye  did  unjustly  revoke  them  ; and  if  by  good  and  truth  t he  same  was 
granted, they  were  not  made  frustrate  nor  annihilate  without  fraud ; 
so  as  if  them  were  no  deceit  nor  fraud  in  the  rrtsoea/ioif,  tlien  how 
wrongfully  and  subtilly  have  been  dun*  tho*e  thing*  that  have  b**n 
done  I Burnet.  Records,  voL  i-  hook  iL  No.  42.  p.  169. 

Some  remedy  should  be  found  for  the**  eatlK  either  by  the  coo- 
gent  and  agTement  of  rich  men's  wiue*.  which  with  their  example 
should*  rruoke  other  agaiue  vato  better  minds. 

Fitet.  The  Instruct*™  of  a Chrittum  H'oman,  ch.  Tin.  p.  300. 

To  the  wlikh  question,  of  one  absent,  tl»ey  sayde,  that  if  the  same 
lodgement  were  now  to  be  gvurn,  the  same  justices  ami  sergeaunt 
af<>re»ayde  would  not  giue  the  same,  because  it  seemed  to  them 
that  the  same  Judgement  is  revormhtr  and  is  emu.yous  in  euery  part. 
(rrqflom.  Rickard  If.  vok  i.  part  u.  p.  354.  The  tenth  here. 
Which  it  could*  not  bee  attained  nt  the  jmpe's  hander,  vnlesse 
the  king  Would  recurapenre  ami  requite  the  *iun«  by  renovating  ot 
such  statutes  as  were  made  ami  enacted  hem  in  the  high  court  of 
parliament,  for  the  surety  of  success *>n  and  »t.iblishtneat  of  the 
realm*.  Fox.  Acte* , Sfc.  Henry  FIJI.  fol.  980. 

Meaning  by  this  exile  to  appease  the  furious  r*g»  of  the  outra- 
gious  people,  and  that  pacified,  io  rrnaeaie  him  to  hit  old*  estate, 
as  the  queen** s chefe  frend  and  counsailer. 

Grafton-  Henry  FI.  voL  i.  part  ii.  p.  609.  TV  twenty-eighth  i’ere. 
So  well  he  did  hi*  busir  paines  apply. 

That  the  faint  spright  he  did  revoke  again* 

To  her  fraile  man  non  of  mortality. 

Sprntrr.  Faerie  Quern*,  book  vi.  can.  3, 
Don  Julian  apprehending  the  meaning,  got  letters  of  revocation 
and  came  back  to  Spain,  wber*  be  so  comply'd  with  the  king  that 
be  became  his  favorite. 

Howell.  Liter  32.  book  i.  sec.  3.  p.  157. 

. Let  it  be  nois'd 

That,  through  our  intercession,  this  reaokvment 
And  pardon  comes. 

Shaktpeare.  Henry  Fill.  fol.  208. 
Though  the  grant  be  revocable,  in  thia  case,  upon  the  person’s 
returning  to  his  old  sins,  yet  it  is  a real  and  a present  grant ; like 
as  the  lord,  in  the  gospel,  really  forgave  his  servant  all  his  debt,  but 
re vokvt  the  grant  upon  that  servant's  new  misbehaviour. 

Hater  fond.  Harks,  vol.  v.  p.  423.  Upon  Dr.  Clark'*  Exposition. 

We  should  very  nicvly  and  curiously  examine  our  consciences, 
those  faithful  rrcnrd*  and  registers  of  our  actions  and  wherever  we 
find  the  least  item  of  an  uncancelled  guilt,  immediately  cross  it  out 
by  a hearty  sorrow  for  and  moral  revocation  of  it. 

Scott.  Ckrutimm  Life,  part  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  141. 
But  bold— the  fates  revoke  their  first  decree, 

And  (Edipus  revives  alone  in 

lain*.  Statin*.  The  bat  d,  book  ii. 

A devise  by  writing  may  be  al»  revoked  »>y  burning,  cancelling, 
tearing,  or  obliterating  thereof  by  the  devisor,  or  in  his  presence 
and  with  hi*  consent. 

Mat  ketone.  Commentaries,  book  xxxh.  ch.  xxiii. 

REVOLT,  c.)  Fr.  revolter ; It.  riccltare ; from 
Rkvo'lt,  n.  > revdutum,  past  participle  of  revolvere, 
Rivo'lter.  ) to  roll,  to  turn  back. 

To  turn  or  cause  to  turn  buek  ; to  repel  or  drive 
buck  ; to  reject  or  cast  back  ; to  turn  back  or  away  from, 
sc.  obedience,  allegiance,  to  rebel ; to  desert,  to  forsake. 


He  made  al  such  feaxc  him,  as  Iwforc  wen?  reunited,  and  regarded  REVOLT, 
him  little.  Bread*.  Qu<ntu*  Corfu*,  book  ii.  fid.  II.  — 

For  they  had  not  lost  the  lialtaile  at  such  tyme  as  the  nw-wogvrs  vqVv  v 

were  dispatched  that  brought  the  new**  of  their  truolt.  

Id.  lb.  book  vii.  p.  184.  ' 

Eumeae*.  therfore,  getting*  the  vpner  hande  in  two  pitched 
fie  Ides  together,  vplield  and  maintairu-d  his  side  for  a while,  which* 
was  not  a litifl  cm  paired  by  the  revolting*  of  his  sdberentes. 

Arthur  GoiJyng.  Justine,  hook  XIII.  fol.  72. 

The  king,  in  this  mean  time,  (I  know  not  how,) 

Was  drawn  into  some  actions  forth  th*  laud, 

T'  appease  th*  lnsh,  that  revolted  now. 

Daniel.  Hu  lory  of  Cwtl  Han,  book  L 

. The  Rornaines 

Mutt,  or  for  Britain**  flay  v»  or  rcceius  vs 
For  barbarous  and  vnnaturitll  revolt* 

During  then  vte,  and  slay  v*  after. 

SAaktpnwr*.  CymUlme,  foL  391. 

i ■ ",  — As  a thunderbolt 

Perceth  the  yielding  ayn-.  ami  doth  displace 
The  surtng  c.oiwls  into  sad  shoures  ymoit ; 

So  to  her  yold  the  flames,  and  did  their  force  revolt. 

Spenter.  Fnene  Queen*,  book  lii.  can.  11. 

Tis  in  their  wills,  their  mercies,  or  revenges, 

And  these  revolt*  in  you  shew  aver*  rebvlnons. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  I it  find  Prtnctt*,  ad  V.  at.  1. 

Of  indignation  at  those  practical  revolter*  that,  having  begun 
in  the  spirit,  will  needs  end  in  the  flesh  ; that  having  made  a shew 
of  godliness*,  deny  the  |>uwci  of  it  in  their  lives. 

Hall.  H ark*,  voU  ii.  p.  441.  St.  Paul’s  Combat. 

What  mercy  aoever  may  abide  well  meaning  ignorance,  let  the 
wilful  revolter  make  account  of  damnation. 

Id.  lb.  Sermon  on  Galatians,  V.  1. 

Those  blessing*  may  all  he  forfeited,  ur  Anally  lost,  if  a person 
revolt*  from  God,  either  Tor  a time  or  for  evrr ; and  then  such  jw 
son  is  no  longer  in  a regeikcrnte  state,  or  a Hate  of  toiudup,  with 
respect  to  any  saving  effects ; but  still  God’s  original  grant  of 
adoption  or  Buildup  in  baptism  stands  in  full  force,  to  take  placo 
as  often  as  any  such  revolter t shall  return,  and  nut  otherwise. 

H'aterland.  Work*,  vol.  vi.  p.  348.  Regeneration  stated  and 
explained. 

In  the  simplicity  of  my  heart  J 1 ] would  need*  try  if  1 could  mak* 
the  deists  believe  too.  I found  it  was  this  that  most  revolted  him. 

H'artmrton.  Harks,  vol.  xi.  p.  340.  Oi*  several  Occasional  Reflec- 
tions, part  i. 

Hut  sin  mur'd  all ; and  the  revolt  of  man, 

That  source  of  evils  not  exhausted  j et. 

Was  punish'd  with  revolt  of  his  from  him. 

Cewper.  The  Ta*k,  book  vi.  p.  701. 

Fr.  revolver ; It.  ritw/trrc; 

Sp.  revolver  ; Lot  rerofvere,  (re, 
ami  volvrrr,  to  roll,  A.  S.  trealop- 
ixr/t,  circumferri,  to  be  borne  or 
carried  round  ; tsee  Evolve,  Isi- 
volve,)  to  roll  back. 

To  mil  or  turn  back;  to  roll,  turn,  carry,  or  bear 
round,  or  in  a circle ; (met.)  to  turn  over  in  the  mind,  to 
consider,  to  contemplate. 

Revolution,  (met.)  a turning  back  or  away,  ac.  from 
the  regular,  course  or  progression  ; and  hence,  an  entire 
change,  «c.  in  the  form  of  government,  or  in  some  espe- 
cial department. 

Myne  own*  y earthly  ladic,  (quod  I tho)  and  yet  remember  to 
your  worthiness*  haw  king  sillicn  by  many  revolwgng  of  jreres,  Ac. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Lone,  book  i. 

But  the  daye  naturrll.  that  is  to  savne,  24  huures,  is  th*  renohn 
cion  of  the  equinoctial!,  with  as  muck*  party*  of  tb*  xodiake,  at 
th*  Bonn*  of  hn  proper  mowing*  posarih*  in  the  mrane  while. 

Id.  The  Come/uciomt  of  the  Aatrolubte. 

The  cause  of  your  dream*  in  your  s1*p*  was  this,  you  being 
kinge  revalued  in  mynsl*  as  ye  lay*  in  beside  what  was  to  com* 
aflir.  Jvye.  Expomcxon  of  Darnel,  ch.  ii.  fvL  26 


REVO  LVE,  e. 

Rbvo'lvrnct, 

Revolving,  n. 

Rf.vo'lvble, 

Revolu'tion. 

Revolutionary, 

Revoliitionibt.  . 
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RE-  And  after  in  rrwo/wyop  diuers  boket,  serchrng  in  diuers  libraries, 
VOLVE.  and  also  speokyne  with  diuers  sages  of  diuers  realm*-*,  finally 
— founde  this  frcUsc  in  Florence. 

RE-  The  Qoldn ■ Bake.  The  Prologue,  n.  |1. 

VULSE.  _ . _ 

_ _ , I remember,  on  a day,  1 revalued  the  register*  in  Uw  capitol,  * 

v rod  a right  meruailous  thyng.  Id.  p.  4416. 

They  vnderslanding  veric  well  the  reuofutvmt  of  the  time,  and 
theire  appointed  course*. 

Urendr.  Quint  ui  Qirtiue,  book  tv.  fid.  79. 


Kre  he  to  gentle  tleepe  hi*  eyes  will  lay, 

Ilis  tboagbt*  reuotue  tke  action*  of  (he  day, 

W hat  hourc*  from  me  with  dull  neglect  haue  runno. 

Beaumont.  Auiohiui.  Idyll,  16. 
- — — Us  then.  Id  whom  the  thrice  three  yeere 

Hath  fild  hU  reroluble  orbe,  since  aur  amrall  here, 

1 blame  not,  to  with  home  much  more. 

Chapman.  Hamer.  Iliad,  book  ii.  p.  22. 


Nay,  but  the  terme,  sayd  he,  is  limited, 

That  in  this  thraldom?  Briton*  shall  abide ; 

And  the  rust  revolution  measured 

That  they  os  straungers  shal  be  notifide. 

Sf renter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  Lii.  can.  3. 


A little  before  he  had  said  the  word  was  divine  substance ; and 
he  here  speaks  of  the  godhead  being  communicated  or  imparted  to 
the  Soo,  and  revolting  again  to  the  Father  a*  the  head  or  fountain. 
Hater lan.l.  Works,  vol.  iit.  p.  4A8.  A Second  Defence  of  tome 
Queries.  Query  27. 


Heaven  has  to  all  allotted,  anon  or  late, 

Some  lucky  revolution  of  their  fate. 

Dryden.  Absalom  and  Ackitophel. 

From  above  and  behind  each  eye  arises  an  elegant  yellowish 
white  crest,  revolved  backward  as  a ram’s  hum. 

Cook.  Voyage  to  the  Paci/Se,  book  iv.  ch.  Tli. 


■ She  dreads 

An  instant’s  pause,  and  lives  but  while  she  moves. 

Its  own  revolvency  upholds  the  uorld. 

Cotrper.  The  Task,  book  L 

That  this  revolution  was  performed  in  the  same  space  of  lime  in 
the  beginning  of  the  world  as  now,  I would  not  over  confidently 
•dErm.  Horsley.  Sermon  23.  VoL  ii.  p.  228. 

In  truth,  it  were  easy  to  find  cause*  of  his  extraordinary  success 
in  the  political  principles  of  the  times  m which  he  lint  a row,  inde- 
pendent of  any  uncommon  talents  of  bis  own,  principally  in  the 
revolutionary  ptircnsy,  the  spirit  of  treason  and  revolt,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  countries  that  were  the  first  prey  of  his  unprincipled 
ambition.  Id.  Sermon  29.  p.  407. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  and  with  some  reason,  that  in  this  in- 
stance,  at  least,  the  writer  has  followed  those  alarmists  who,  on 
wiy  men  of  learning  belonging  to  that  country  being  mentioned, 
immediately  ally  them  to  the  revolution**!*,  without  regard  to  dif- 
fervuce  of  opinion,  or  distance  of  time. 

Smith.  Life , p.  xxiv, 

RE  VOMIT,  FV.  revomir ; Lot.  revomere , to  vomit  or 
throw  forth,  back  again.  See  Evomit,  Vomit. 

To  throw  forth,  cast  forth,  eject  beck  again. 

Plato  compareth  lawes  to  pillis,  medecyns  or  pocions,  which  ify* 
tyks  bodye  reuomitr,  there  is  no  helth  to  be  lokod  fore. 

Joy*.  Expat  mom  of  Darnel,  foh  87. 

They  pou/e  the  wine  downs  the  th route  without  more  adoe,  that 
thev  might  cast  it  vp  agorne  and  so  take  more  in  the  place,  vomiting 
and  mounting  twice  or  thrice  together  that  which  they  haue  dmuke. 

Hakewiil,  Apobgie,  book  rir.  see.  3.  p.  36  A. 

REVU'LSE,  P.l  FV.  revulsion;  Lat.  rewlsio, 
Ravo'LiioN,  > from  reculnu,  past  participle  of  re- 

Revu'lsivs.  ) teller e,  (re,  and  vcllcre,  to  tear.) 

To  tear  back ; to  tear,  pluck,  or  pull  away. 

Revulsion  is  also  “ the  drawing  or  forcing  of  humours 
from  one  part  of  the  body  into  an  other."  Cotgravc. 

There  is  a fifth  way,  stanching  of  blood,  also  in  use,  to  let  Hood 
in  an  advene  part,  for  a revulskm. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent.  i.  see.  66. 


In  his  sicknesses,  if  they  were  not  so  violent  to  make  the  recol-  RR- 
lectiun  of  thoughts  impossible,  he  never  intermitted  study,  but  VLLSK. 
rather  re-infurc'd  it  then  as  the  most  appropriate  revulsive  and  di-  — 
version  of  pain.  Fell.  Lft  of  Hammond,  y.  xti.  REW  AH. 

The  plethora  evacuated,  you  may  endeavour  revulsion  to  the  ' 

contrary  parts  by'  friciioo,  cupping,  fontanels,  Ac. 

Hi  teuton.  Surgery,  book  i,  ch.  xix. 

— There  she  fix'd. 

Then  suddenly  revuldd  the  bnuen  point, 

Rendiog  bun  as  she  pull'd. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad , book  v. 

The  new  produce  and  the  new  capital  which  lus  been  created,  if 
one  may  say  so,  by  the  cuiony  trade,  moiutain  in  Great  Britain  a 
greater  quantity  of  productive  labour  than  what  can  have  been 
thrown  out  of  vmpluyraeut  by  the  revulsion  of  capital  from  other 
trade*  of  which  the  return*  are  more  frequent. 

South.  Health  of  Nations,  voL  ii-  book  ir.  ch.  viL  p.  464. 

RE'WAH,or  Re'va’,  formerly  a separate  territory,  but  Bounds- 
now  a district  of  the  Province  of  Allah-abdd,  forming, 
however,  a distinct  Principality,  the  Sovereign  of  which 
is  subject  to  Great  Britain.  ]l  is  bounded  on  the  North 
by  Mirzd-pur,  on  the  East  by  Bundel-k’hawl,  on  the 
South  by  the  Sdn  river,  on  the  East  by  Gbndwinuh 
and  the  district  of  Mirxil-piir,  in  the  Province  of  Allah- 
ftbiid.  It  is  for  the  moat  part  a high  table- land  termi- 
natingon  its  Northernaide  by  an  abrupt  precipice  of  sand- 
atoue  rock  rising  almost  perpendicularly  for  200  or  300 
feet  from  a sloping  base,  and  appearing  from  the  plains 
like  a scarped  line  of  fortified  heights.  The  table-land 
is  very  level  and  highly  cultivated,  though  the  labourers 
are  in  a wretched  condition.  Rewah  is  watered  by  a Rivers, 
great  number  of  streams  tributaries  to  the  T<5ns  and  the 
Siin,  the  latter  of  which  crosses  it,  and  the  former  is,  in 
part,  its  Eastern  boundary.  In  the  rainy  season,  these 
streams  are  precipitated  over  the  Northern  barrier  with  a 
large  volume  of  water,  and  so  nearly  at  a right  angle  os 
to  be  perceptible  only  by  their  spray  within  the  dis- 
tance of  a few  yards.  The  force  of  these  streams  has 
formed  deep  ruvines  with  wall-like  precipices  on  each 
side,  in  some  places  for  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
miles,  adding  greatly  to  the  wildness  and  grandeur  of 
the  scenery.  The  falls  of  the  Ttina,  Bt-hdr.  (or  Bahlr,)  Bayhar 
and  Mahdnd  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  Bdhdr* 
descends  in  one  unbroken  fall  360  feet ; but  the  cataract 
of  the  Tdna,  one  mile  and  a half  West  of  the  Bdhdr, 
though  falling  only  200  feet,  is  the  grandest  of  all,  fVom 
ita  extraordinary  volume  and  a succession  of  rapids  above 
the  fall.  Its  breadth  at  tlie  end  of  September  appeared 
to  be  about  60  feet,  and  its  depth  at  the  margin  not  less 
than  eight.  The  fall  of  the  Mahani,  the  height  of  which  Mohaana. 
is  310  feet,  is  at  Kent!,  about  15  miles  East  of  that  of 
the  Hehir.  It  is  difficult  to  approach  these  cataracts 
except  from  above ; and  so  lately  has  this  Country  been 
accessible,  in  consequence  of  the  auarchy  which  pre- 
vailed, that  the  existence  of  these  magnificent  cataracts 
was  not  known  till  1813,  though  the  furthest  of  them 
is  only  70  miles  from  Allah-Abid.  This  well-pro- 
tected tract  formerly  belonged  to  tile  territory  called 
B’hdui,  and  was  never  completely  conquered  by  the 
Moghuls,  though  annexed  by  a Eermltn  of  Aureng- 
to  the  Sfibah  of  Allah-&b4d.'f'  It  was  included  in 
the  British  territory  in  1813,  on  application  from  the 
R4j£,  who  could  not  control  his  great  feudatories,  or 
prevent  them  from  harbouring  banditti,  to  the  ruin  of 


* Perhaps  the  Bo&ker  of  the  Diffusion  Society's  Map. 
f No  claim  of  this  sort  having  been  made  by  Akbar,  it  is  not 
named  in  the  Ayini  Akhari,  ur  Register  of  his  dominion*,  drawn 
up  by  his  Grand  Vestr  A We  I Pool. 
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his  own  subjects  and  the  great  injury  of  hU  neighbours. 
His  Capital  Revd,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bichd-nodt,  in  24° 
32'  N.  and  81°  18'  E.»  has  a large  atone  castle  contain- 
ing his  Palace,  and  the  town  is  of  a considerable  size. 
His  annual  payment  to  the  British  Government  is 
40.000  rupiyahs,  (£4000,)  so  that  his  revenue  may  be 
estimated  at  350,000  rupiyahs.  The  principal  towns 
are,  1.  Mid,  East  North-East  of  RtSwnh  about  40 
miles;  a walled  town,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Sing'hrdni 
Tribe,  who  occupy  400  or  500  villages,  and  are  subject 
to  five  Chiefs.  2.  Rai-pur,  North-East  from  Rewah  12 
or  14  miles,  another  walled  town,  near  which  there  arc 
some  remarkable  ruins.  3.  Rdm-nagar.  near  the  Son, 
on  the  South-Eastern  boundary,  is  a considerable  frontier 
town,  the  second  in  the  Raji  of  Rewah's  dominions ; 
Mukund-pur  and  Daiiri  are  also  populous  places  ; and 
Chur'hat,  on  the  Sdn,  is  governed  by  its  own  Rid  or 
Chief  subordinate  to  Rewah. 

Mdnik-pur,  (Manikya-puru,  ruby-town,)  the  last  divi- 
sion of  the  Province  of  Allah-ibid,  being  on  the  North- 
East  side  of  the  Jamuna,  adjoining  to  the  territories  of 
the  King  of  Aud’h,  has  been  ceded  to  him,  and  now 
forms  a part  of  his  dominions.  In  the  time  of  Akbar 
it  contained  fourteen  inahalls  or  pergauahs,  (districts  or 
townships.)  measured  660,222  big’hahs  and  five  bis- 
wnhs,  (41,515  acres,)  and  yielded  a revenue  of 
3.39,16,527  dims.  (X*64,7<*0,)  with  snyurghil  (feudal 
lands)  producing  24,46,173  dams  (X21I7.)  Of  the 
towns  mentioned  in  the  Ayini  Akbari,  (ii.  204.)  the 
following  are  the  most  considerable : Mdnik-pur,  the 
Capital,  Rai  Bareli i,  Dulmad,  Sa'Aun,  Jelal-piir  or 
Bilk'har,  Nasir-abdd,  and  Jdyis.  Great  part  of  this 
district  lies  between  the  Gauges  and  the  Sal  rivers,  and 
its  soil  is  level,  and,  though  sandy,  fertile,  but  ill  cul- 
tivated. Mdnik-pur,  whence  it  receives  its  name,  is  on 
the  batik  of  the  Ganges,  in  25°  46'  N.  and  81°  26'  E. 
It  hatl  a brick  fort,  and  pakl  67,37,729  dams  (Xl 6,845.) 
Rdi  Barci'li  on  the  Sat,  which  had  also  a fort  and  was 
rated  at  36.50,984  ddms,  (£9127,)  is  in  26°  16'  N. 
and  81°  6'  E.  Dal-mrfd,  on  the  Ganges,  in  26°  6'  N. 
and  h0°  58'  E.,  is  now  almost  deserted,  though  formerly 
very  flourishing,  being  much  ornamented  by  Rdjd 
Tikdyah  Rai,  who  was  born  there.  It  has  several 
handsome  Pagodas  and  g'hdts  (stains  to  the  river)  and 
a fort  of  considerable  size.  It  was  rated  at  36,26,067 
ddms  (X*9065)  in  the  time  of  Akbar.  Sal&un,  Salun,  or 
Saluna,(«ifarana,salled,  seasoued,)  about  20  miles  South- 
East  of  Rdl  Baretll,  had  a fort,  and  was  rated  ut 
27,17,391  ddms  (X*G794)  at  the  close  of  the  XVIth 
Century.  Jeldl-pur,  or  Bilk'har,  which  at  that  time  had 
a brick  fort  and  paid  39,13,017  ddms,  (X9762.)  is  East 
by  South  of  Mhnik-pur  about  30  miles.  Nanir-AbAd, 
rated  at  25,62,079  ddms,  (X‘6455,)  and  Jdyis  at 
14,24.737  ddms,  (X'3562,)  lie  near  each  other  between 
the  Sai  and  the  Gumati,  about  15  miles  East  of  RAT 
BnrelK.  PortAb-gar’h  (Prutdpa  gad'ha)  and  Medni- 
gdng,  near  the  Sai,  to  the  North-East  of  Mdnik-p&r 
alxuit  30  miles,  are  modern  towns  of  considerable  size. 

Bundel-k’hond,  another  Scrkdr  of  the  Subuh  of  Allah- 
fibdd,  is  now  a part  of  the  British  territory,  and  in 
addition  to  the  short  notice  of  it  already  given  (xix. 
78.)  the  following  particulars  from  more  recent  and 
accurate  authorities  may  be  added.  1.  Bundel-k’hand 
(*.  e.  the  land  of  the  Bunde'las)  proper  comprises  all 
the  tract  between  the  Sind’h  and  the  D&d»,  n tributary 
to  the  Betwd;  (Vdtravati ;)  but  the  conquered  Countries 
Eastward  of  the  De>dn  arc  usually  comprehended 


under  the  name  of  Bundel-k’hand,  and  in  that  sense  REWAH. 
its  boundaries  are  those  already  given,  as  it  extends  -v~— 
from  245  to  26°  30;  N.  and  78°  to  81°  30'  E.,  measur- 
ing 165  British  miles  in  length  and  232  in  breadth, 

( A t.  Tran*,  i.  259.)  and  containing  an  area  of  23,817 
square  miles,  with  a population  of  2,400,000  souls. 

]t  is  divided  by  the  Ktfti  river  into  two  nearly  equal  Hirers- 
parts,  the  Eastern  and  Western,  each  subdivided  Caa«. 
into  perga n aha  and  t’hdnahs.  This  river  rises  near 
Moluir,  in  2‘J>°  53'  N.  and  809  8'  E.,  passes  Northwards 
through  the  Bandar  hills,  forming  a cataract  near  Pipa- 
riya.  and  with  a very  winding  course,  first  Westwards 
and  finally  to  the  East  of  North,  joins  the  Jammu  at 
ChilAtArA  in  80°  25'  E.,  having  received  in  iLs  way  the 
waters  of  the  Palin i.  Birami,  SonAr,  MirhAsiyA,  and 
several  smaller  streams.  At  Sing’hdrA,  the  augmented 
streams  fall  over  the  rocky  barrier  and  force  their  way 
through  the  Putin  A and  Bind'hyAchul  (Vind’hyAchal) 
ranges  of  hills  to  the  plains  below,  after  a course  of  230 
miles.  It  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  abounds  with 
very  beautiful  pebbles.  The  Dt-s&n,  (or  D’hdsAn,)  next 
in  size  to  the  Ken.  rises  in  the  Viud’hya  mountains 
not  very  lar  to  South-West  of  Stigar,  and  passing  be- 
tween it  and  Bahatgar’h,  by  D'hAmont  and  GerAr, 
alls  into  the  Betwd  near  Chandwdr,  after  a course  of 
220  miles,  having  been  joined  by  (he  KAten,  U'r  Saprdr, 

LarkhaTri,  and  several  smaller  streams.  The  B«ftwA, 

(VelavA,  or  Hetwanli,  from  Vetravati,  i e.  rushy,)  which 
belongs  more  to  Mdlavd  than  Hundel-k'huud,  rises  near 
B’hupdl,  in  23°  15'  N.  and  77°  26'  E.,  passes  through 
the  Vind’hyachal  chain  10  miles  South  of  Chanderi, 
and  after  receiving  the  U'r  Jdmni,  De^An,  and  Biruml 
falls  into  the  Jntnunii  below  Amir-pur,  (Hammir,)  after 
a course  of  330  miles.  The  PdhAwuj,  Ran],  Paisuni, 
and  B’hdgi  are  smaller  streams  peculiar  to  Bundel- 
k'hand.  Of  the  many  reservoirs,  the  most  astonishing 
ones  are  those  West  of  the  D’hdsAn,  The  Nandan- 
wdrdand  Arjdl-sdgar  are  striking  examples  of  simplicity 
in  contrivance,  and  extent  of  labour  in  the  construction 
of  these  vast  receptacles,  without  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  soil  would  be  wholly  unproductive. 

The  mountains  run  in  parallel  ranges,  forming, 
as  is  usual  in  mountainous  Countries,  an  ascent  to 
succeeding  terraces  of  more  elevated  levels;  and  there- 
fore called  g’hdt,  (ascent,  declivity,  defile.)  The  JirU  Budlecund 
is  the  Bind'  hy&ehaly  (Vind’hyAchal,  i.  e.  the  immov-  mountain  a. 
able  barrier.)  running  from  K&d-gar’h  North  of  Se-  Bindiachul. 
undah  on  the  Sind’h,  and,  taking  a wide  sweep  by 
Narwar,  Chnnderi,  RAj-gar’h,  Ajay-gnr’h,  and  Kalanjnr 
crossing  the  boundary  of  die  BundAiAs  just  beyond 
Bar-gar’h,  (in  25°  10'  N,  and  81°  25'  E.)  and  passing 
by  Vind'hyav  Asini  und  Turd-pur  till  they  approach  the 
Ganges  at  Siraj-gar’hA,  and  again  at  RAj-mahall. 

Near  the  Jamunk,  the  greatest  height  of  this  range  is 
300  feet,  at  Kulyaugur’h*  it  is  800,  and  at  its  greatest 
elevation  2000  feet.  The  tecond  is  the  Pannd  range,  Purmsh. 
about  10  miles  distant,  with  a nearly  parallel  course. 

The  third  is  the  Bander  range,  which  has  the  form  of  Bundair. 
an  acute  spherical  triangle,  the  apex  of  which  is  near 
NAgaund.  in  24°  36'  N.  and  80°  34'  E.  This,  which 
is  the  highest  range,  describes  nearly  the  same  curve  as 
those  below  it,  and  ^ives  rise  to  the  Kdn  and  Patint 
rivers.  The  KoTmur  hills  (in  Ber&r  called  Thamiya,  Kvraoor 
and  afterwards  Vind'hva)  run  parallel  to  these  ranges,  hills, 
but  are  included  in  BundeJ-k’hand.  The  table-land  of 


* Kwho^ai’h  near  Kalyto-p&r  ? 
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, Gar'li  d Mandala,  Sohdj-pur, SarpSjii,  and  Jush-pur,  above 
this  fourth  and  last  range,  is  evidently  the  culminating 
level,  from  its  giving  rise  to  so  many  and  such  vast 
streams  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  as  for  example, 
the  S<Sn,  the  Nerbadd,  the  Ven-Guugd,  the  Mahd-nadt, 
and  Brahrnani.  There  are  no  forests,  but  an  excess 
of  brushwood,  fit  only  for  fuel  in  the  lowlands  : such  as 
jujubes,  (her,  Zizyphus  jujuba .)  (karandd,  CarUsa  ca- 
randus .)  tkkand,  ( Asdrpian  gigantea;')  but  ha  in  bus 
and  diminutive  timber,  such  as  teak  (sdgwan,  Trka 
tectona ) and  tenged,  (Diospyro*  mtlanoxylon ,)  and 
drugs,  such  as  the  catechu  (k'liair  or  k’hadira,  Mimota 
catechu ) and  chironjl  nut,  ( Chironjia  xapida,)  are 
abundant.  The  diamond  mines  of  Paimd,  so  well 
known,  are  on  the  first  terrace  below  or  in  the  Paund 
range,  from  the  river  Ken  to  the  Childnadl,  a distance 
of  about  20  miles,  beyond  which  no  diamonds  are  found. 
The  whole  plain  is  covered  with  a red  or  dark  brown 
gravel*  from  3 to  12  feet  deep,  and  resting  on  a bed  of 
white  granular  quartzose  rock  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
white  limestone  marked  with  black  spots,  usual  in  this 
range  of  hills. 

The  diamonds  ore  intermixed  with  pebbles,  but  never 
uuiled  to  them,  and  vary  from  the  size  of  a pea  to  that 
of  a filbert,  but  the  latter  are  very  rare.  The  workmen 
believe  them  to  be  generated  in  the  soil,  and  conti- 
nually search  the  same  spots  again.  Three-fourths  of 
the  value  of  the  smallest  is  the  recompense  they  receive. 
( Kdinb . Phil.  Jour.  i.  53.)  Such  was  the  case  in  1814; 
but  the  mines  are  now  nearly  exhausted,  (/ft.  Tran*,  i 
277.)  and  the  stones,  which  are  of  the  table  or  flat 
kind,  are  rarely  found  perfect.  On  the  opposite  or 
Western  side  of  the  Ken  are  the  iron  mines  where  the 
ore  is  found  very  near  the  surface,  and  the  metal,  after 
the  first  process,  is  sold  for  1 nipiyah  and  12  dnds  (3f. 
6d.)  the  man  (or  mdn  =:  80  pounds  avoirdupois.)  The 
miners  are  usually  Gduds,  or  other  hill-tribes. 

At  Gdrautu  and  Kdtrd,  they  manufacture  coarse 
cloths  stained  red  with  an  extract  from  the  dl.  ( Morinda 
citrifotia.)  Sugar-candy  and  paper  arc  made  at  K&lpf, 
carpets  at  J'hdnsi,  sacking  in  greut  quantities  at  Ch’hat- 
trapur  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Betwah.  In  the  valleys 
the  soil  is  a black  loam,  and  when  well  watered  very 
productive ; on  the  hills,  karkar  or  calcareous  tufa 
prevails;  and  in  times  of  dearth,  the  fruit  of  the  mahwd 
(mud’huca,  Jiauia  latifclia ) is  almost  the  only  suste- 
nance of  the  peasantry : when  eked  out  by  the  pounded 
bark  of  the  katbal  (kat’h-bcl?  Fcronia  elrphantum ) 
it  becomes  deleterious.  The  ruins  at  Mdhdbd,  Kajrau 
near  Rdj-nagar.  at  Mdlhan  above  Jdd’hpur,  and  Sare- 
wdgur’h  near  Sdliya,  the  subterraneous  cavern  called 
Gopit  gdddvalt,  the  cataracts  already  mentioned,  and 
the  celebrated  fortresses  of  Kalinjar  and  Ajay.gar'h,  arc 
all  deserving  of  notice.  The  only  places  of  peculiar 
sanctity  are  Chitlra-kdt,  where  Rdma  stopped  on  his 
way  to  Ldrikd;  the  Jaina  Temples  at  Sttodwal  and 
Kandal-pur,  and  at  Pannd,  the  shrine  of  Prdn-ndtJh, 
(i.  e.  Lord  of  Life,)  a Musulmdn  Reformer  styled  SAhib- 
ji,  (his  worship,)  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  and  wrote  a book  entitled  Kvlxum,  (the  Red 
Sea.)  professing  to  be  the  revelation  given  to  Mehedi, 
whose  return  is  expected  by  the  Shi'ls,  and  whom  this 
person  pretended  to  be. 

* The  diamonds  in  the  mine*  of  Malavali,  in  the  Serk&r  of 
Mustafk-nagur,  or  Kdnda-pilli,  are  mixed  with  “ roundish  stones 
of  deep  ml  ochre  of  iroa  and  whitish  fat  quarts.  -—Eduib.  PM. 
Jour.  iii.  72. 

YOL.  XXVII. 


REWAKE,  i.  e.  to  itaken,  or  awaken  again. 

She  oft  him  kist,  and  shortly  for  to  t>am, 

Him  to  rewaken  she  did  all  her  pain. 

Chaucer.  Troth**  and  Cretetde,  book  iii, 

REWA'RD, «,  -j  See  Reoi:eri>on  ; Fr.  rc- 

Rewa'rp,  v.  I guerdon  nrr.  Fr.  regarder,  (n», 

Kewa'rdable,  > and  garder, to  keep,)  to  keep  in 
Rewa'rdablenp.ss,  I view;  .\.S.  tcard  ian,  to  look 
Rewa'rder.  J at  or  to  direct  the  view.  See 

Tooke,  vol.  i.  p.  409 

To  look  again  at,  to  remember,  to  reconsider;  to  look 
at,  as  deserving  favour  or  punishment ; and,  thus,  to  re- 
munerate, to  recompense,  to  repay,  to  requite,  accord- 
ingly. 

For  riche  rewardon*  to  Rolenl  gan  loutf. 

H.  Ilntnne,  p.  96. 

Jan  com  Je  emperour  bilore  kytig  Richard, 
fMt  1 did  duhunuur.  air,  haf  it  to  uo  reward. 

Id.  p.  163. 

Rewardynye  him  y for  his  rechelesneise.  ryglit  to  Je  day  of 
dome.  Pten  Phuhman.  Fuioa,  p.  20j. 

Tit  am*  Reson  tod  forth,  and  tok  reward  of  no  man 
And  dude  as  conscience  keuned.  Id,  lb.  p.  66, 

Demyngc  the  reprtef  of  Crist  more  nchessis  than  the  tmouri* 
of  Egipcians,  for  he  Liheelde  io  to  the  rewarding. 

Wictif.  Ebrewit,  ch.  xi. 

For  it  bihooeth  that  a man  corny  nge  to  God  bileu*  that  be  is, 
and  that  he  is  rewardrre  to  men  that  seken  hyra.  hi.  Ib. 

Take  reward*  of  (i,  e.  pay  regard  to,  or  look  ago**  at)  thyn  owns 
ralewe,  that  thou  no  be  to  fouls  to  thy  wife. 

Chaucer.  The  Per  tone  t Tale. 
And  yet  of  danger  cometh  no  blame 
In  rttcard  (ir.  in  regard)  of  my  daughter  shame. 

Id.  Roman!  of  ike  Rote, 
This  shtild  a rigtwisc  lord  linue  in  his  thuugt, 

And  nat  be  like  tiraimtes  of  Lombardy, 

That  han  no  reward*  [i.f.  regard]  but  at  tyranny, 

U.  Legemde  of  Good  Women. 

Wberfone  God  himselfc  take  reward  to  the  thyngvs,  and  theroa 
suchc  punyshroent  let  fa  I.  Id.  let /amen l of  Lour,  book  ii. 

Thou  wrast  a full  noble  lord, 

That  inskcth  thee  thrall  for  thy  rrtrard, 

Which  ayo  lenewelh  thy  tourment. 

With  folly  SO  he  li-.th  thee  blent. 

Id.  The  Roman!  of  the  Rote. 

For  right  os  lave  punislurth  broker*  of  prreeptes,  and  the  con- 
trary doers  of  the  writvii  constitution* ; right  so  ayenward,  law 
reward* th  and  yeueth  raede  to  hem  that  law  strenghteb. 

Id.  The  let! ament  of  Lone,  book  iii. 
But  while  he  hath  o daie  to  litre. 

He  wol  uothyug  reward*  ageyne, 

He  grutcheth  tor  to  gyue  a greyu*. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  r. 

Neucrthtlre  euery  man  ahall  receaue  according  to  his  labour ; 
if  he  preach  much,  the  mare  shall  l«  his  reward  ; if  he  preach  lrtle 
t her  alter  shall  he  he  rewarded. 

Frith.  Market,  fob  43.  Auntwere  to  Syr  Thomat  More. 
Wc  also  tell  them  that  the  best  worke  that  any  man  woorketh 
with  God’s  helpe  and  grace,  is  not  yet  revardab/e  with  keauen  of 
the  nature  or  guodnesse  of  the  worke  it  self*. 

Afore.  M arket,  foL  363.  7 \nda/e't  Preface.  The  Auntwer. 

Albc  it  he  sayth  the  firsts  doers  or  gyoers  lose  nat  theyr  re- 
warde,  for  theyr  wj-U  and  entent  is  full  eueuly  paysed  in  a balaunco 
before  hym,  that  is  the  rewarder  of  all  good. 

Fabyan.  Chronicle,  cU.  170.  fol.  164. 
Yet  not  escaped  from  the  dew  reward 
Of  his  bad  deciles. 

Spenser.  Fame  (Jueene,  book  iii.  can.  5. 

Ah  1 nobis  knyght,  what  worthy  mends 

Can  wretched  lady,  quilt  from  wofull  stale, 

Yield  you  in  lien  of  this  your  gracious  deed? 

Your  vcrtoc  selfe  her  ownc  reward  shall  breed, 

Krcn  immortal!  prayse  and  glory  wyde. 

Id.  lb.  book  iiL  can  12. 
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And  it  i*  certain,  the  action  that  is  but  indifferent,  and  without 
reward,  if  done  only  upon  out  own  choice,  is  an  act  of  duty  and  of 
religion,  and  reward*!*!*  by  the  grace  and  favour  of  God,  if  done 
in  obedience  to  the  command  <>f  our  superior*. 

Taylor.  I faff  luring,  *rC.  2.  Of  Ofwdience. 

What  can  be  the  praise  or  rewrdub/enem  of  doing  that  which  a 
mao  cannot  chuae  but  do  ? 

Ovudman.  Wittier  Evening  Com/,  p.  2. 


But  thia  reCgioua  fear  is  not  a fear  of  God  as  a tneer  arbitrary 
omnipoleot  Being,  much  less  a*  hurtful  and  mischievous  (which 
could  not  be  disjuynt'd  from  hatred;)  but  an  aweful  regard  ol  him 
as  of  one  who  is  essentially  just,  and  as  well  a punisher  of  vice 
and  wickrdnesB.  as  a rewarder  of  fertile. 

Cudwortk.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  T.  p.  660. 

Which  good  and  evil,  pleasure  or  pain,  attending  our  observance, 
or  breach  of  the  law.  by  five  decree  of  the  law-maker,  is  what  we 
call  reward  and  punishment. 

Lark*.  On  tinman  Understanding,  book  ii.  ch.  xxvii. 


That  the  victory  of  our  reason  might  thru’  the  difficulty  uf  it  be 
rendered  mure  glorious  and  rewardaUe.  Gwl  hath  furnished  its  an- 
tagonist,  our  sense,  with  the  weapons  uf  worldly  temjitalian  to 
't  and  oppose  it 

SeioU.  Ckrithan  luff,  j>art  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  271. 


Where  listless  spstite>,  withonten  care  or  pain. 

In  idle  plesaunce  spend  their  jocund  days, 

Nor  heed  rewardful  toil,  nor  teelten  praise. 

Thomsen.  Cattle  of  Indolence. 


Death,  the  deliverer,  who  rescue*  man  I 
Death,  the  rewarder,  who  the  rescued  crowns! 

Yvung.  The  Complain/.  Nigkt  4. 

REWORD,  to  word  again,  or  repeat  in  the  same 
1 cords. 


■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ It  is  not  madnesee 

That  1 haue  vttered ; bring  me  to  the  test 
And  I the  matter  will  rv-ieord ; which  madoewe 
Would  gamboll  from. 

Skaktpeare.  Handel,  foL  271. 


REWRITE,  to  write  again,  over  again. 

Write,  and  re-wri/e,  blot  out,  and  write  again, 

And  for  it*  swift  nr**  ne'er  applaud  your  pen. 

Young.  E pit  tie  2.  7o  Mr.  Pope. 

RHABDOMANCY,  Gr.  fimfitopavrita ; paftiov,  a 
rod,  and  pasriia,  prophecy.  See  the  Quotation. 

As  for  the  divination  or  derision  from  the  staff.  it  is  an  augurial 
relique,  and  the  practise  thereof  is  accused  by  God  himself : My 
people  ask  counsel  of  their  stocks,  and  their  staff  derlareth  unto 
them.  Of  this  kind  of  rhnbdottumcg  was  that  practised  by  Nabu- 
ebadonosnr  in  that  Caldean  miscellany,  delivered  by  Ksekiel. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  J?rrMir*,  book  v.  ch.  xxiL 

RHAGADIOLUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Syngenetia,  order  AZqualis,  natural  order  Composite*. 
Generic  character : calyx  an  imbricated  cup;  receptacle 
naked;  seeds  arched,  spreading ; down  none. 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Peru. 

RHAGIO,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous  insects. 

Generic  charade r.  A nten n ee  porrectcd,  approx i mati ng, 
three-jointed,  the  basal  joint  cylindric,  second  cup- 
shaped, third  conic,  with  a bristle  at  the  tip ; palpi  ex- 
serted,  pilose,  with  the  second  joint  elongate ; ocelli 
three,  vertical ; wings  two,  divaricating. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Musca  scolopacea,  Linnaeus; 
Mcigen,  Kurop.  Zweif.v ol.ii.  p.  89.  pi.  xv.  fig.  10—21. 
Twenty- four  specie*,  of  which  about  nine  have  been  found 
in  England. 

RHAGIUM.  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Grneric  character.  Antenna  setaceous,  shorter  than 
the  body,  the  basal  joint  stout,  second  small,  somewhat 
nodose,  third  louger  than  the  fourth,  which  is  shorter 


than  the  fifth,  the  latter  being  longer  than  the  third,  the  RHA- 
remaining  joints  of  nearly  equal  length,  about  as  long  GIL'M. 
as  the  fourth,  palpi  four,  with  the  terminal  joint  thick- 
ened.  short,  obconic,  truncate  ; lahtum  with  divaricating,  TRRIUJkf. 
slender  lacinie ; head  large,  with  a tumour  behind  the  , > 

eyes,  the  latter  rounded  ; thorax  constricted  within  the 
base  and  apex,  the  lateral  margins  with  an  acute  spine  ; 
elytra  broad,  with  the  shoulders  considerably  elevated ; 
legs  moderate  ; femora  rather  stout ; tarsi  telramerous. 

Type  of  the  genua,  R.  i ndi gator  ; Fubricius,  Knlom. 

Syst.  vol.  iii.  p.  313.  Panzer,  Faun.  Ins.  Germ.  IniL 
Ixxxii.  fig.  5.  About  twenty  species,  of  which  three  are 
occasionally  found  in  England,  frequenting  the  old 
slumps  of  decayed  trees. 

KHAUODIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Digynia.  natural  order  Chenopodett. 

Generic  character  : calyx  inferior,  deeply  five-cleli : co- 
rolla none ; berry  depressed,  surrounded  by  the  persist- 
ing calyx,  seed  solitary, orbicular,  depressed ; occasionally 
some  of  the  flowers  are  unisexual. 

Seven  species,  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 

RHAMNUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rhamnctt. 

Generic  character:  calyx  bell-shaped,  four  to  five-cleft; 
stamens  opposite  to  the  scaly  petal*,  inserted  into  the 
calyx;  stigma  one,  two,  or  four-cleft;  berry  three  or 
four-seeded. 

Fifty-two  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  Northern  he- 
misphere. ft.  carlharticus,  the  Buckthorn,  and  R.fran- 
gula  are  natives  of  England. 

RHAMPHOM  YIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Anlennte  porrectcd,  three-jointed, 
the  basal  joint  cylindric,  the  second  cup-shaped,  third 
conic,  compressed,  furnished  at  the  apex  with  a two- 
jointed  style  ; proboscis  exserted,  perjtendicular,  or  in- 
flexed,  slender  ; wings  two,  incumbent,  parallel,  without 
any  transverse  nervure  at  the  apex. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Empis  marginala ; Fabricius, 

Entom.  Syit.  vol.  iv.  p.  403 ; Mcigen,  Zioeif.  Eur.  vol.  iii. 
pi.  xxiii.  fig.  1—4.  About  forty  European  species,  of 
which  more  than  half  have  boeo  discovered  in  Britain 

R1IAMPHUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  clavate,  not  geniculated, 
eleven-jointed,  inserted  beneath  the  eyes  in  the  sinciput, 
slender,  the  two  basal  joint*,  especially  the  second,  thicker 
than  the  following,  the  five  next  nearly  globose,  the  re- 
mainder closely  united,  and  forming  an  oval  acute  club  ; 
head  produced  in  front  into  an  elongate  inflexed  rostrum, 
which  is  closely  applied  to  the  breast,  and  depressed ; 
eyes  large,  rounded,  united  on  the  forehead ; thorax 
short,  with  the  sides  rounded,  the  baBc  and  apex  trun- 
cate ; elytra  obovate,  truncate  anteriorly,  with  the  apex 
slightly  rounded;  legs  moderate;  femora  unarmed,  and 
considerably  incrassated,  especially  the  posterior,  which 
ure  formed  for  leaping;  tarsi  telramerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Curculio  pulicarius,  Herbst ; 

Oairville,  Ent,  licit,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  pi.  xii.  One  species, 
found  in  Europe,  and  not  uncommonly  in  England  on 
the  birch  and  willow. 

RHANTERlUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Syngcnetia.  order  Superffua,  natural  order  Comport  (if. 

Generic  character:  calyx  cylindrical,  imbricated  ; receji- 
taclc  chaffy,  down  composed  of  four  to  six  bristles,  plu- 
mose at  the  apex  ; seeds  without  down. 

One  species,  R.  auaceolens,  native  of  Tunis. 
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Rif  A PII I UM.  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  porrect,  approximating, 
three-articulate,  the  terminal  joint  elongate  and  com- 
pressed in  the  male ; the  apex  furnished  with  a two- 
jointed  style ; eyes  distinct ; wings  two,  incumbent, 
parallel. 

Type  of  the  genus,  R.  longicornis ; Meigen,  Zwrif. 
In a.  vol.  iv.  p.  28.  pi.  xxxiv.  fig.  1 — 5.  About  adozen  spe- 
cies, of  which  about  half  have  been  found  in  Eugland. 

RH  APIS,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  llciandria, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Palma.  Generic  cha- 
racter: calyx  three-cleft,  minute;  corolla  deeply  three- 
cleft,  deciduous;  filaments  awl-shaped;  ambers  two- 
lobed ; germen  three-lobed ; seed-vessel  a berry,  with 
one  large  osseous  seed. 

Three  species,  noble,  fan-leaved  Palms,  natives  of 
Carolina  and  China. 

RIIA'PSODY/'k  Fr.  raptodie  ; It  rapsodia ; Lat 

Rhapsodical,  >raptodia  ; Gr.  pattella,  contcxtura 

Rha'psodist.  j carminum , (frompMr-*^,  i were,  to 

sow,  and  < a song  ;)  said  to  have  been  originally  ap 
plied  to  the  songs  of  Homer,  connected  and  collected 
into  an  entire  Poem.  Raptodie , a joyning  of  diverse 
verses  together.  Bullokar.  An  improper  collection  or 
confused  heaping  up  of  many  sentences.  Minshew. 

Lardncr  has  a note  of  considerable  length  and  of  much 
learning  (on  Herodotus,  lib.  v.  67.)  on  the  etymology  of 
this  word.  He  gives  preference  to  the  source  which  we 
have  adopted  over  another  which  derives  the  term  from 
hafl&ot,  a laurel  branch,  which  the  Poet,  while  chanting 
his  ££17,  is  supposed  to  have  held  in  his  hand. 

7u  hard  to  speaks  things  common,  property ; 

And  thou  inaiat  better  brine  a rhaptody 
Of  Homer's  forth  in  acts,  tnen  of  thine  awn*, 

First  publish  things  unspoken  and  unknown*. 

Ben  Jon***,  throe*.  Art  *>/  ftrtrif. 

They  are  all  in  the  English  tongue,  and  by  the  generality  of 
scholars  are  looked  upon  to  be  rather  rhapn>d»eid  and  confus'd, 
than  any  way  polite  or  concise,  yet  for  antiquaries,  critics,  and 
sometimes  for  divines,  they  are  useful. 

Wood.  Athena?  Osnniauet,  sol.  iL  p.  439. 

In  these  lines  the  writings  of  tbs  Provencal  poets  are  principally 
alluded  to,  in  which  simplicity  is  generally  sacrificed  to  the  rhop- 
tvdtti  of  romantic  lor®. 

longhorn*  on  CoUtn*.  Ode  to  Simplicity. 

Select  ballads  in  the  old  Scottish  dialect,  cnowt  of  them  of  the 
first-rut  e merit,  are  also  interspersed  among  thorn  of  oar  ancient 
English  minstrels;  and  the  artless  productions  of  these  old  rhapto- 
ditt*  are  occasionally  confronted  with  specimens  of  the  composition 
of  contemporary  poets  of  a higher  claas;  of  those  who  had  all  the 
advantages  of  learning  in  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  who 
wrote  for  fume  and  for  posterity. 

Berry.  Rrttqne*.  Preface,  p.  xiv. 

RHEA,  Brass.  Nandu,  Vieili.  In  Zoology , a gentis 
or 'animals  belonging  to  the  family  PremroHre a,  order 
Gratia,  class  Acts. 

Generic  character.  Beak  straight,  short,  and  de- 
pressed, its  point  obtuse ; tongue  thick  and  short ; nos- 
trils in  the  middle  of  the  beak,  and  lateral ; plumage 
decomposed;  wings  short,  unfit  for  flight,  and  the  bas- 
tard wing  terminating  in  a spur;  tail  not  distinct,  but 
the  rump  conical  and  rounded ; legs  fleshy  and  feathered 
at  their  upper  part ; three  toes  in  front 

By  Limieus  this  genus  was  included  among  the 
Ostriches,  and  both  Latham  attdTemminck  have  placed 
It  with  the  Emeus;  but  it  differs  so  remarkably  from  both 
of  these  that  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  placed  alone. 
From  the  Ostriches  it  is  distinguished  by  having  three 
instead  of  two  toes,  and  from  the  Emeus  by  the  length 
of  the  wing,  as  in  the  latter  the  wings  are  merely  rudi- 


mentul,  whilst  in  the  Nandu  the  several  parts  of  the 
wing  are  perfectly  formed,  although  not  largely  deve- 
loped. There  is  but  a single  species  know  n,  viz. 

R.  Americana,  Lath. ; Strutkio  Rhea , Lin. ; le  Nandu, 
Vieili. ; American  Emeu,  Lath. ; American  Nandu. 
About  four  feel  nine  inches  in  height ; upper  und 
back  part  of  the  head  blackish,  and  from  the  nape  a 
black  stripe  passes  down  the  neck  to  its  junction  with 
the  trunk,  where  it  expands  and  forms  a collar  surround- 
ing its  whole  circumference;  the  other  parts  of  the  head 
and  neck  white ; general  colour  of  the  plumage  of  the 
body  white,  except  on  the  back,  where  it  is  leaden  ; 
shoulders  and  scapulars  ashy,  as  are  also  the  alar  quills, 
except  the  primaries,  which  are  white  at  their  roots  and 
blackish  in  the  middle ; legs  flesh-coloured.  The  female 
differs  only  in  being  somewhat  smaller  and  in  having 
the  neck  band  not  quite  so  broad,  which,  however,  would 
scarcely  be  noticed  if  the  birds  were  not  seen  together. 
It  is  found  only  in  South  America,  and  is  principally 
met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  Nuhuel- 
goapi,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes;  it  is  also  found 
in  the  cold  regions  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  Brazil  and 
Patagonia,  but  it  is  never  met  with  in  the  warmer  dis- 
tricts, as  Guiana.  Great  confusion  has  arisen  as  to  (lie 
nomenclature  of  this  bird:  in  some  places  it  is  called 
Nandu  and  Chari;  Molina  says  that  in  Chili  it  is  called 
Cheuque;  the  Spaniards  of  South  America  name  it  Arcs- 
iruz  or  Ostrich,  and  the  Portuguese  of  Brazil  know  it  as 
the  Ema.  Pairing  time  is  in  July  ; and  the  cry  of  the 
male  calling  to  his  mute  can  be  heard  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance, and  resembles  the  lowing  of  a Heifer.  The  female 
begins  to  lay  towards  the  end  of  August  from  forty  to 
sixty  eggs  on  the  ground  in  a careless  manner,  but  some 
authors  say  in  a shallow,  natural  hole,  lined  with  straw, 
but  uncovered,  so  that  the  eggs  may  be  seen  a long 
way  off.  It  is  doubtful  also  whether  the  number  of 
egg s just  noted  is  the  produce  of  a single  or  of  several 
hens.  The  eggs  are  well  tasted,  and  each  large  enough 
to  hold  a quart  of  fluid ; their  surface  is  smooth ; their 
colour  white  tinged  with  yellow,  and  they  are  rather 
pointed  at  the  ends.  The  young  begin  to  be  hatched 
about  the  early  part  of  November ; and  the  mother’scaU 
resembles  that  of  the  human  whistle.  They  are  very  vo- 
racious, taking  whatever  is  offered,  even  pieces  of  iron; 
but  their  favourite  food  is  flies,  which  they  catch  with 
great  dexterity.  They  have  no  defence  except  their  feet, 
with  which  they  strike  when  disturbed.  They  do  not 
fly,  as  the  wing  bones  are  small  and  the  feathers  too 
weak  and  flexible  to  afford  a possibility  of  raising  their 
body  from  the  ground,  but  they  run  with  great  speed, 
and  assist  themselves  by  spreading  their  wings  to  the 
wind,  and  dropping  one  or  the  other  as  they  turn  them- 
selves about  on  their  course.  When  undisturbed,  their 
walk  is  slow  and  majestic,  carrying  the  head  and  neck 
upright  and  the  back  rounded ; but  in  making  their 
escape  from  their  enemies,  their  speed  is  bo  great  that 
they  outstrip  the  fleetest  dogs  and  horses,  and  when 
surprised  are  caught  only  with  the  lasso.  Much  caution, 
however,  is  required  in  approaching  them,  even  when 
hampered  in  the  cord,  as  they  kick  so  violently  as  to 
break  even  stones.  The  Indians  use  their  larger  feathers 
for  making  parasols,  bags,  and  other  ornaments. 

See  Linniei  Syttema  Natura  a Gmelin;  Vieillot, 
Galerie  des  Oiseaux;  Molina,  History  of  Chili ; La- 
tham, General  History  of  Birds. 

RHEEDIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Poiy- 
andria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Gutty  era. 
k 2 
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Generic  character:  calyx  none;  corolla,  petals  four; 
stigma  funnel-shaped  ; berry  ovate,  one-celled,  three- 
seeded. 

One  species,  R.  lateriflora , native  of  Martinique. 


RHETOR, 
Rhkto'rical, 
Rhetorically, 
Rheto'ricatk. 
Rhetoric  a'tion, 
Rhktoki'cian,  adj.  i 
RhetorTcun,  n. 
Rhetoric*, 
Rhe'torize. 
and  also  Rhetoric,  in 


Fr.  rheteur , rhstoriquer,  rho 
torisrr ; It.  relore ; Lat.  rhe- 
tor. a speaker,  Gx.pqswp,  from 
ptav,  dicere,  to  speak. 

► A rhetorician,  literally,  is  a 
speaker;  hence,  one  who  stu- 
dies, practises,  teaches  speak- 
ing, as  an  Art.  Sec  the  Quota- 
tions from  Wilson  and  lilair ; 
our  1st  Division. 


Neither  of  them  intended  to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  heresy  at  ail,  ^llR- 
hut  to  magnify  another  kind  of  guilt,  as  tidl  greater  according  to  TOR. 
their  way  of  reasoning,  or  rather  rheioruwtwg. 

H'ateriand  M’l.nti,  voL  V.  p.  357.  Addenda  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  RHtLM. 
Holy  Trimly. 

Boldly  presum'd,  with  rhel»rte>an  pride. 

To  hold  of  any  question  either  vide. 

BJadnmrt.  Creation,  book  iii. 

The  convictive  evidence  and  rapid  progreva  of  the  Gospel  had  to 
shaken  and  dixeuncerted  learned  pride,  that  the  next  age  saw  a 
torrent  of  believer*  pour  into  the  church,  from  the  schools  of  their 
rhetor i,  the  colleges  of  their  philosopher*,  and  the  cloisler*  of  their 
priests. 

f Car  burl  on.  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  XX.  Introduction  to  Julian. 

Like  quicksilver,  the  rhri  r>e  they  display 
S Junes  as  it  runs,  but  grasp'd  at  »lips  away. 

Coupee.  Progress  of  Errour,  p.  611. 


ThVoc  y»t  al  wnrbta  wot.  wherefore  sboUtast  ^ow  spare 
To  ranercen  hit  by  retoryk. 

Pirn  Ptvuhman.  piston,  p.  203. 

It  muste  ben  a rtikor  excellent. 

That  coude  hi*  cutout*  longing  for  that  art, 

If  he  shuid  hire  descriren  ony  |*art. 

Chaucer.  The  Squirm  Tale,  v.  10292- 

And  with  rketorike  come  forth#  rnusyke,  a damraeU  of  mure  house, 
that  singeth  nowc  lighter  modes  or  prularioii*  a ml  now  hvauirr. 

Id.  Bornus.  Dr  Custoistlioste,  book  li. 

With  boke  in  hand,  than  come  Mcrcunvs, 

Right  eloquent  and  ful  of  rethorie, 

With  polite  termes  and  delicious, 

With  penne  and  inke  to  report  si  redie. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Crttridt . 
For  thilke  schole  of  eloquence 
Belongvth  not  to  my  science, 

Upon  the  forme  of  rhetordte 
My  wordcs  for  to  jieinte  aud  pike. 

O outer.  Conf.  Am.  book  vui. 

Rhetorique  is  an  art#  to  set  foorth  by  vtteraunce  of  words,  matter 
at  large,  or,  (as  Cicero  doth  say,)  it  is  learned,  or  rather  an  arti- 
ficial! declaration  of  the  mynd,  in  the  handling  of  any  cause  called 
in  contention,  that  may  through  rtwon  largely  be  discussed. 

Hi  turn.  The  Arte  of  Hhetonqste,  p.  1. 

Then  lie  maketb  the  dead  men’s  soules  by  a rhetorical!  proto- 
pope#  a,  to  speak e out  of  purgatory  pinfolde. 

Fox.  Acta,  Sfc.  Henry  Fill.  foL  927. 

My  lorde  hath  rhetorical/ye  bcgimne  his  proposition  to  winne  his 
auditory.  Bale.  Yet  a Course,  ftl  44.  h. 

Whose  cause.  I pray  you,  sir,  if  envia  shall  stirre  tip  any  wrong- 
full  accusation,  defend  with  your  mightta  rhetoruAe  and  other  your 
nth  gifts  of  learning,  as  you  can. 

Spenser.  /-pat'e  to  Sinister  Harvey,  p-  19. 

Eyes  are  vocal,  tear*  have  tongues. 

And  there  be  words  not  made  with  lungs; 

Sententious  showers,  O let  them  fall  1 
Their  cadence  is  rhetorical. 

Crashau.  On  the  Death  of  a Gentleman, 

Hierurn  iaforme  us  ; that  those  who  are  accustomed  to  rhetoricail 
stage-playea,  to  sweet  polished  orations  and  poems,  despise  the 
plains  common  phrase  and  humble  stile  of  the  Scriptures  as  base 
and  sordid.  Prynne.  Histna-Mastis,  part  i.  fol.  641. 

Much  more  must  stage-playes  (wherein  the  quintessence,  the 
confluence  of  all  obscenity  is  pithily  contracted,  emphatically  ex- 
pressed, elegantly  adorned,  rhetorically  pronounced ) be  nrore  pre- 
valently powerfull  to  draw  men  on  to  them  groom  lecherous  mimes. 

Id.  D.  ful.  383. 

Certainly  such  rhetorxeation*  as  this  cannot  be  intended  for  any 
but  such  as  are  of  the  very  weakest  capacity. 

More.  Immortality  of  /Ac  Soul,  book  i.  ch.  x. 

As  no  less  was  that  before  his  tiook  against  the  Brownists,  to 
write  a IcttrT  to  a prosoyopiria.  a certain  rhetonz’d  woman  whom 
he  calls  mother,  and  complaint  of  some  that  laid  whoredom  to  he? 
charge. 

Milton.  /forks,  vol.  L p.  106.  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

I do  not  heighten  or  rhrtorieate  at  alt  in  these  particulars. 
IVaterfand.  Dvr  At,  vol.  ii.  p.  49.  Christ’s  Divinity.  Sermon  3. 


The  power  of  eloquence  bating,  after  the  days  of  PericVs,  la*, 
come  au  object  of  greater  cou*cquence  than  ever,  this  gave  birth  to 
a set  of  m«-n  till  then  unknown,  called  rhetoricians,  arid  sometime* 
sophists,  who  arose  in  multitudes  during  the  Peloponnesian  war; 
such  as  Protagoras.  Prodieat,  Thraaimus,  aud  one  who  was  more 
eminent  than  all  the  irit.  Gurgia*  of  laruutium.  The  sophists 
joinvil  to  their  art  of  rhetoric  a subtile  logic,  and  were  generally  a 
sort  of  metaphysical  sceptic*. 

Blair.  Lecture  23.  vol.  ii. 

RHEUM,  ^ Fr.  rrume,  rheum r ; It.  reumtt ; 
Rhekma'tick,  f Sp.  reumu ; Lat.  or  Lower  Ages, 

Rhec'  M atism,  ( rhntma ; Gr.  pevpu,  frum  jftW,  to 
Uheu'my.  ) flow. 

See  the  Quotations  from  Pliny. 

Reumes  and  moystunrs  do  increase,  than  rotate*  and  drinkes  na- 
turally very  hut.  wold  lie  modern!  ly  vsed. 

Sir  Thomas  E/yet.  Caste!  of  Hellh,  book  ii.  eh.  xxiv. 

Also  it  is  singular  against  the  sbarpe  and  eager  flux  of  fleam 
which  the  Greekcs  call  rhtumes. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  book  xxii.  ch.  xxv. 

Some  prescribe  for  to  cut  the  root  thereof  into  thin  roundles,  and 
to  keep#  them  rr.fi.ed  up,  or  hanging  tty  a string,  and  then  to  sceth 
them ; for  to  lie  eaten  against  the  flux  of  humours  which  the 
Greeks  name  rheumatisms.  Id.  lb.  book  xxii.  eh.  xviii. 

Moreover,  it  is  thought  to  bee  singular  good  for  the  aquoeities 
gathered  within  the  budir,  and  the  diseases  caused  thereby,  as 
dropsies,  Ac.,  for  the  headacb,  for  rheumatiche  ulcers  also. 

Id.  Jb.  I >ook  xx.  ch.  xx. 

Here  finds  be  on  oak  rArsuw-purging  polypode. 

Drayton.  I’ofg-oltnon,  song  13. 

If  I were  feeble,  rheumatic,  or  cold, 

These  were  true  signs  that  I were  waxed  old. 

Id.  Henry  to  Rosumund. 

— • Wlutt,  is  Brutus  sickv  ? 

And  will  he  strata  out  of  his  wholsomv  bed 

To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  thu  night  ? 

And  trrapt  the  rheumy  and  vnpurged  ay  re 

To  addc  vnto  hi*  ncknrvte  ? 

f Shakspenre.  Julius  Caesar,  ful.  116. 

The  throtling  quinsey  ’lis  my  star  appoints. 

And  rheumatisms  ascend  to  rack  the  joints. 

Dry  den.  Pa/asnon  and  As  cite. 

The  South  he  loos'd,  who  night  and  horruurs  brings ; 

And  fug*  are  shaken  frum  his  flaggy  w iug*. 

From  his  divided  beard  two  streams  he  pours; 

His  bead  and  rheumy  eyes  distil  in  shower*. 

Id.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  i. 

RHEUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  F.nnean - 
dria , order  Trigynia,  natural  order  Polygons#.  Generic 
character:  calyx  none;  corolla  six-cleft,  persisting;  seed 
one,  triangular. 

Eight  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  The  useful  medicine  Rhubarb  is  the  root 
of  R.  palmalum,  a native  of  Bucharia.  R.  rhaponticum 
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RriErM.  and  undulatum  are  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens; 
— tbeir  large  leaf  stalks  contain  oxalic  acid. 

RHINE.  RHEXIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Octan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Melastomacea. 
Generic  character:  calyx  pitcher-shaped,  four  or  five- 
cleft  ; corolla,  petals  four,  oblique,  inserted  into  the 
calyx;  anthers  declining;  capsules  bristly;  receptacle 
rather  crescent-shaped;  seeds  numerous. 

Twenty-nine  species,  natives  of  North  and  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 

RHIGUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character.  Antennas  somewhat  geniculated, 
twelve-jointed,  elongate,  moderate  ; the  funiculus  seven- 
jointed,  the  joints  nearly  equal,  club  oblong-ovate, 
four-articulate ; head  produced  in  front  into  a short, 
very  much  thickened  rostrum,  the  apex  of  which  is 
deeply  notched  ; eyes  ovate,  depressed  ; thorax  lobate 
behind  the  eyes,  half  the  width  of  ihe  elytra,  somewhat 
cylindric;  elytra  ample,  with  the  shoulders  elevated  and 
angulated,  prominent;  body  short;  wings  two;  legs 
rather  long  and  stout,  anterior  approximating  at  the  base; 
femora  unurmed  ; anterior  tibia  armed  within,  the  apex 
armed  with  a short,  acute  tooth  ; tarsi  tetramerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Curculio  tribuloides , Pallas ; 
Schdn.  Disp.  Meth.  Cure.  82.  About  a dozen  species, 
inhabitants  of  various  parts,  chiefly  tropical. 

RHINA,  from  the  Greek  fit*.  a nose,  Schneid.  In 
Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Plagiostomes,  order  Chondropterygii  branchiis  Jixix, 
class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Body  wide  and  armed  with  spines; 
muzzle  wide,  short,  and  rounded  ; mouth  wide  and 
transverse;  teeth  tubercular;  gill  apertures  beneath; 
tail  long,  very  thick  at  its  base,  fleshy,  and  furnished 
with  two  dorsal  and  a caudal  fin ; pectoral  fitts  very 
near  the  ventral. 

The  animals  forming  this  genus  were  separated  from 
the  Raja  of  Linnseus,  by  Schneider,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  thickness  of  their  tail,  which  resembles  that  of 
the  Sharks  ; in  this  respect  RAinobates  is  also  similar,  but 
distinguished  by  its  sharp  muzzle,  and  by  the  pectoral 
being  far  apart  from  the  ventral  fins. 

R.  Ancyclmtomus , Schneid.  About  twenty-one  inches 
in  length,  and  three  and  a half  in  breadth,  including  the 
pectoral  fins ; head  large  and  flat,  with  deep  temporal 
pits;  jaws  curving,  and  teeth  tubercular;  eyes  wide 
apart,  and  the  orbits  spiny;  from  near  the  muzzle  and 
passing  back  between  the  eyes  a double  row  of  spines, 
which  terminate  above  the  temporal  pits;  upon  the 
back  there  are  five  rows  of  spines,  that  of  the  middle 
composed  of  the  largest,  and  the  outer  pair  of  tlie  smallest 
and  shortest ; first  dorsal  fin  deep  and  opposite  the  ven- 
trals;  caudal  having  two  lobes,  of  which  the  upper  is 
the  larger ; pectorals  narrow  ; the  root  of  the  tail  is  as 
thick  as  the  hind  part  of  the  body ; general  colour  dusky 
olive  tinged  with  yellow,  becoming  lighter  on  the  sides, 


nnd  marked  with  large  white  spots;  irides  red.  Is  RHINA. 
, found  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  RhTnF 

R.  Sinensis,  Schneid.  ; Rate  Chi  noise.  Locep.  Body  . 
rather  oval  ; behind  each  eye  there  are  three  spines, 
many  more  upon  the  back,  and  two  rows  on  the  tail,  the 
terminal  fin  ol  which  is  bilobed  ; upper  port  of  the  body 
yellowish-brown,  under  part  white.  Sonnini  considers 
that  this  is  the  Ray  mentioned  by  Carreri  and  other 
navigaturs  as  growing  to  a great  size  in  the  Japanese 
seas,  and  the  skin  of  which  is  highly  valued  for  making 
sword  scabbards.  Lacepede  took  his  figure  from  a 
Chinese  drawing;  and  Cuvier  thinks  that  in  its  form  it 
rather  resembles  the  Torpedos  than  the  Rhine. 

See  Bloch,  Ichtkyologia  a Schneider ; Lacepede,  Hit 
toire  den  Poissons. 

RHINA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  clavate,  geniculated, 
nine-jointed,  moderate;  funiculus  six-jointed, club  elon- 
gate, cylindric,  the  apex  compressed  and  rather  solid,  and 
acute;  head  produced  in  front  into  an  elongate,  porreef, 
rounded  rostrum,  unequal  above,  and  reflexed  on  each 
side  at  the  apex  ; eyes  very  large,  oblong ; thorax  some- 
what ovate,  a little  convex  ; elytra  elongate,  cylindric* 
convex ; legs,  especially  the  anterior,  elongate,  remote ; 
femora  simple,  compressed  ; tibia  furnished  with  spines 
within,  and  a large  claw  at  the  apex  ; tarsi  tetramerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  R.  barbirostris ; Latreille,  Gen. 

Crust,  et  ijtt.vol.  li.  p.  269  ; Drury,  Iliust.  vol.  ii.  pL  xxxiv. 
fig.  2.  g.  Inhabits  Africa. 

RHINANTHUS,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia,  order  Angiotptrmia , natural  order  Rhi- 
vanthacea.  Generic  character  : calyx  four-dell,  ventri- 
cose  ; corolla  ringent,  superior  lip  usually  compressed ; 
capsule  two-celled,  obtuse,  compressed. 

Ten  species,  natives  of  Europe,  the  East  Indies,  and 
Africa.  R.  Crista-gall^  the  Yellow  Rattle,  is  a native  of 
England. 

RHINASTUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  clavate,  geniculated, 
twelve-jointed,  rather  short  and  slender;  funiculus  seven- 
jointed,  the  two  basal  joints  rather  long  and  ubconic, 
remainder  short,  truncate  at  the  apex;  club  small,  ovate, 
four-jointed,  the  articulations  closely  united ; head 
elongated,  produced  iu  front  into  a long,  robust,  curved, 
and  ungulated  rostrum,  which  is  a little  indexed ; eyes 
very  remote,  lateral  small,  rather  prominent;  thorax 
transverse,  bisinuated  at  the  base,  with  the  .sides  flat- 
tened, narrow  towards  the  apex;  sternum  mucronated  ; 
scuUllum  rounded ; elytra  somewhat  cordate,  flattened, 
the  margin  costated ; legs  elongate,  anterior  longest, 
distinct  at  the  base,  slender ; femora  slightly  clavate, 
dentate  ; tibia  compressed,  four  anterior  curved  towards 
the  apex,  and  angulated  within ; posterior  armed  with  a 
perpendicular  tooth ; tarsi  broad,  tetramerous. 

Type  of  the  genua,  R . pertususy  Dalman ; Schfin.  Disp, 

Meth.  p.  262.  Tw  o species,  natives  of  South  America. 


RHINE. 


RHINE,  UPPER,  a Department  in  the  North-Eastern 
extremity  of  France,  and  constituting  its  frontier  towards 
Germany  and  Swisserland,  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the 
Department  of  the  Lower  Rhine ; on  the  East  by  the  river 


Rhine ; on  the  South-East  by  Swisserland ; on  the  South- 
West  by  the  Department  of  the  Doube ; and  on  the  West 
by  those  of  the  Upper  Saone  and  the  Vosges.  Its  outline 
presents  an  irregular  pentagon,  of  which  the  two  longer 
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RHINE,  sides  arc  the  Eastern  and  Western ; and  it  derives  its 
name  of  Upper  in  contradistinction  to  its  sister  Alsacian 
Department  of  the  Lover  Rhine,  from  its  comparative 
proximity  to  the  source  of  the  noble  stream  which  forms 
its  Eastern  limit 

oftha*  Two-fifths  of  the  Department  are  occupied  by  a large 

Country.  plain.  which  inclines  gradually  from  the  Eastern  base 
of  the  Vosges  to  the  Rhine ; and  on  the  Southern  ex- 
tremity, tl>e  small  hills,  which  form  the  connecting 
branch  between  the  former  range  and  the  Jura,  give 
the  soil  an  inclination  towards  the  same  river  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  a descent  in  the  contrary 
direction.  Thus  the  Southern  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Saone, whilst  its  Northern, 
and  by  far  largest  part,  is  comprised  in  that  of  the 
Rhine.  Those  summits,  crowned  with  gloomy  forests, 
which,  together  with  the  river,  constitute  the  natural 
boundaries  of  the  Department,  belong  to  the  two  chains 
of  the  Jura  and  the  Vosges.  The  first  throws  out  a 
few  branches  only  on  ii»  Southern  confines  ; and  the 
highest  summit  among  these,  that  of  Chasserale.  is 
1618  metres  7 dec.  above  the  level  of  the  sea-  This 
portion  of  the  chain  is  called  the  Lower  Jura,  and  pre- 
sents no  other  remarkable  valleys  than  those  traversed 
by  the  III  and  the  Largue.  As  to  the  chain  of  the 
Vosges,  a prolongation  of  which  bounds  the  Upper 
Rhine  on  the  West,  it  runs  in  a direction  from  West  to 
East  a distance  of  twenty-five  leagues,  beginning  at 
Langres,  and  terminating  near  Belfort.  At  the  lutter 
place  it  takes  a Northern  direction,  and  loses  itself  in  the 
plain  of  Trfevea,  and  in  the  Ardennes.  Its  most  elevated 
summits  lie  within  the  Department,  and,  from  the  para- 
boloidal form  which  they  commonly  affect,  they  are  termed 
balloons  (bclehen.)  In  general  they  rise  gradually,  and 
the  loftiest  ure  separated  from  the  plains  by  intermediate 
elevations  of  small  hills.  The  greatest  height  known 
(forseveral  important  summitsremain  as  yet  unmeasured) 
is  that  of  the  Balloon  of  Guebwiller  or  Soulx,  which 
reaches  to  1433  4 metres.  The  chief  valleys  lormed  by 
the  Vosges  in  the  Upper  Rhine  are  those  of  Liepvre  or 
St.  Marie  aux  Mines,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  town 
which  gives  the  valley  the  second  of  these  names ; of 
Ribeauvill4,  enlivened  by  numerous  manufactories ; of 
Pbtitroye  and  Orbey,  sterile  but  picturesque ; of  Munster, 
which  is  divided  above  the  town  into  two  branches,  the 
great  and  the  little  valley  ; of  Florival,  ( Blumenihat ,) 
likewise  divided  into  two,  the  exterior,  or  valley  of  Gueb- 
wiilcr,  and  the  interior,  or  valley  of  M urbach.  so  named 
from  a celebrated  Abbey  that  formerly  stood  there;  of 
Soulzmatt,  noted  for  its  mineral  waters ; and  of  St. 
Amarin  or  of  Thann,  containing  the  most  extensive 
manufacturing  establishments  of  the  Department,  and 
which,  taking  a Northern  direction,  embraces  the  valley 
of  Lauch  or  Lantenhach,  that  of  Massevsux,  from  the 
extremity  of  which  rises  the  Balloon  of  Alsace,  a height 
of  1074  metres,  and  lastly,  that  of  Giromagny,  cele- 
brated flir  its  mineral  wealth. 

Soil.  The  soil  of  this  Department  may  be  classed  into  four 

principal  regions:  those  of  the  III,  the  Rhine,  the  Jura, 
and  the  Vosges.  Its  arable  lands  sometimes  commence 
at  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  upwards  of  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  succeed  in  general  to 
thick  forests.  First  come  the  plantations  of  chestnuts, 
then  the  vineyards,  and,  lastly,  the  corn  lands,  which 
slope  gently  towards  the  Rhine.  The  vast  plain  which 
occupies  two-fifths  of  the  Department,  and  which  com- 
prises the  two  first-named  regions,  may  be  divided  into 


three  distinct  parts,  according  to  the  different  nature  of  RHIXK. 
the  soil.  Between  the  Rhine  and  the  III  its  substratum  “■  ' 
consists  of  stones,  in  some  parts  covered  with  sand,  and 
in  others  with  a thin  layer  of  clay.  Between  the  111 
and  the  range  of  high  ground  is  a stiff  and  productive 
soil,  varying  from  one  to  nearly  three  fret  in  thickness; 
and  along  the  rivers  and  adjoining  the  marshes  is  found 
a black  and  very  tenacious  deposit  on  a gravel  bottom, 
which  produces  a vigorous  vegetation.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  high  lands,  however,  the  soil  is  generally  clay  on  a 
calcareous  bottom.  All  the  smaller  hitls  likewise  are 
calcareous.  Generally  speaking,  the  quality  of  the  cul- 
tivated lands  is  very  various  ; in  some  parts  they  are  of 
a blackish-yellow,  in  others  of  a brownivh-grey,  but 
usually  good  and  fertile.  The  has*  of  the  soil  is  pebble, 
gravel,  and  sand,  and  is  generally  covered  by  a layer 
of  vegetable  earth,  running  from  nineteen  inches  to  up- 
wards of  three  feet  in  thickness.  The  most  fertile  and 
most  important  of  the  four  regions  is  undoubtedly  that 
which  is  enclosed  between  the  111  and  the  Vosges.  That 
district,  formerly  called  Sundgau.  approaches  the  pre- 
ceding in  productiveness ; the  lands  between  the  III  and 
Rhine,  along  the  forest  of  Hardt,  yield  but  little,  and 
good  meadows  are  seldom  met  with  here  on  account  of 
the  overflowings  of  the  bitter  river  ; (lie  remainder  of  the 
Sundgau,  from  Belfort  to  Cernav,  which  ranges  along 
the  mountains,  presents  a spongy  soil,  little  fitted  for 
arable,  and  covered  with  numerous  woods  and  ponds. 

The  plain  of  Cernav,  which  is  about  1000  hectares  in 
extent,  and  which  previously  to  the  Revolution  fatigued 
the  eye  with  the  monotony  of  its  sand  and  marshes,  has 
been  in  great  part  redeemed,  and  now  furnishes  some 
excellent  grazing  ground. 

The  surface  of  the  Department  is  divided  as  follows:  Dividone 
in  royal  forests,  forests  held  in  common,  and  those  be- 
longing to  individuals,  respectively,  24,016,18  hectares, 

93,044,1s  hectares,  and  34,617,00  hectares;  in  arable 
land  and  gardens,  138,038,00  hectares;  in  vineyards, 

11,190,00  hectares;  in  meadow,  50,290,00  hectares; 
in  pasturage,  30,915,00  ; in  high  and  cross  roads,  canals, 
and  rivers,  10,154,64  hectares;  in  waste  lands,  houses, 
and  public  buildings,  Ac.,  392,257,00  hectares.  Thus 
wc  find  that  almost  eight-twentieths  of  the  total  super- 
ficies are  occupied  by  forests  of  various  kinds;  seven- 
twentieths  by  arable  land  and  gardens ; four-twentieths 
by  meadows  and  pasturage ; and  the  last  twentieth  by 
vineyards,  roads,  &c.  The  sum  total  of  the  territorial 
product  of  the  Department  is  estimated  at  19,196,000 
francs,  or  36  francs  19  cents  each  individual 

The  rent  of  the  land  is  generally  paid  in  kind  for  Rent,  Ac. 
arable  land  and  vineyards ; and  in  money  for  meadows, 

Grazing  ground,  or  dairies,  {fromageriet ,)  are  likewise 
generally  leased  at  a money  rent,  but  arc  sometimes  paid 
for  in  produce.  The  rent  of  arable  land  is  commonly 
fixed  at  a third,  that  of  vineyards  at  one-half,  of  the  pro- 
duce ; and  in  the  farms  let  at  a third,  the  meadow 
attached  to  them  is  thrown  in.  The  farmer  takes  two- 
thirds  of  the  produce,  and  furnishes  only  two-thirds  of 
the  seed.  The  value  of  land  varies  of  course  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil ; in  the  neighbourhood  of  Col- 
mar an  acre  of  arable  land  is  worth  from  1000  to  1500 
francs. 

Out  of  the  138,000  hectares  of  arable  land  in  the  Agricul- 
Department,  little  more  than  100,000  are  in  cultivation,  tur*. 
through  a deficiency  of  manure ; and  this  fact  alone  is 
demonstrative  that  agriculture  here  is  far  from  being 
well  understood.  Great  improvements  have,  however, 
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RHINE,  taken  place  within  the  last  thirty  years.  Wastes  have 
been  cleared;  large  artificial  meadows  formed;  and 
various  manures,  as  well  as  a better  system  of  cropping, 
has  been  introduced.  Still  the  spirit  of  routine,  which 
ao  powerfully  influences  the  farmer,  presents  many  ob- 
stacles to  the  progress  of  improvement.  The  plough, 
with  wheels  iu  front  and  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen,  ac- 
cording to  the  locality,  is  used  in  the  clayey  corn  country 
of  the  region  of  the  111.  The  system  of  cropping  preva- 
lent throughout  the  Department  is  the  triennial ; being 
wheal  the  first  year,  rye  the  second,  and  in  the  third 
clover,  potatoes,  beet-root,  &c.  But  in  some  Cantons 
the  system  of  alternate  cropping  has  been  introduced. 
W heat  is  the  principal  agricultural  product  throughout 
Alsace,  and  the  kind  usually  sown  at  the  fall  is  the  un- 
bearded. Experience  has  proved  that  the  best  course 
for  this  grain  is  after  tobacco,  since  it  then  yields  a 
seventh  more  than  after  any  other  preparatory  crop ; 
but  the  government  monopoly  of  this  article  prevent# 
the  extension  of  the  practice.  The  land  undergoes  four 
ploughings  for  wheat,  which  is  usually  sown  from  the 
20th  of  September  to  about  the  15th  of  October,  in  the 
proportion  of  from  two  to  three  hectolitres  to  the  hec- 
tare. Harvest-time  begins  from  the  25th  of  July  to  the 
15th  of  August ; and  the  mean  return  of  the  arable  land 
of  the  whole  Department  is  twelve  hectolitres  the  hec- 
tare. Rye  is  sown,  after  two  or  three  ploughings, 
about  the  1 5th  of  September,  and  is  harvested  eight  or 
ten  days  sooner  than  wheat.  It  forms  the  chief  food  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  is  therefore,  together  with  pota- 
toes, the  sote  object  of  cultivation  in  the  lands  termed 
kritler , which  are  assigned  to  the  poor  in  each  Com- 
mune, Barley  and  maize  succeed  almost  every  where; 
but  oats  are  cultivated  in  the  region  of  the  Jura  only, 
and  not  oue-seventh  of  the  consumption  is  raised. 
Maize  also  is  gTown  for  green  food ; and  it  is  computed 
that  a hectare  laid  down  for  this  purpose  is  equal  to  a 
hectare  and  a half  laid  down  with  lucerne.  The  latter 
is  very  productive  here ; sainfoin  is  only  grown  in  some 
parts  of  the  Department;  rape-seed,  flax,  and  hemp  are 
much  cultivated  ; and  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  region  of  the  Rhine,  yielding  300  hectolitres 
to  nine  hectolitres  of  seed  the  hectare.  The  return  of  the 
harvest  for  the  year  1832  was,  computed  in  hectolitres, 
wheat,  435.328;  meslin,  107,819;  rye,  172,390;  bur- 
ley,  345,975;  bock-wheal,  5,453;  maize  and  millet, 
3,398;  oats,  154,005;  pulse  of  various  kind',  12,820; 
other  small  grains,  10,288;  potatoes,  1,640,000; 
making  a total  of  2,887,476  hectolitres. 

Vineyards.  The  vine  has  long  constituted  an  important  element 
in  live  agricultural  industry  of  the  Department.  The 
entire  extent  of  the  hills  situated  on  the  Western  slope 
of  the  Vosges,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  all  the  day  long, 
is  covered  with  vineyards,  which  produce  wines  held 
in  much  estimation.  The  viueyards  which  extend  into 
the  plain  to  the  environs  of  Colmar,  and  on  some  hills 
rising  above  Mulhausen,  yield  more  abundantly,  but  the 
wines  are  of  interior  quality.  In  1823  the  average  pro- 
duce of  the  viuluge  was  estimated  at  308,000  hectolitres 
in  the  Arrondi'sement  of  Colmar;  at  52,500  in  that  of 
Altkirch,  ami  in  that  of  Belfort  at  26,500,  making  a 
total  of  387,000  hectolitres.  The  vineyurds  of  the  De- 
partment are  divided  amongst  36,266  proprietors. 

Distilled  Brandy  is  chiefly  distilled  by  the  proprietors  tbem- 

liquOTs.  selves  from  the  husks  of  the  grape  after  pressing,  and 
the  lees  of  the  wine.  Kirchen-icatxr  is  manufactured 
in  considerable  quantity  ; and  a species  of  Liqueur  is 


distilled  from  phtms  of  every  kind  for  home  use.  and  RHINE, 
known  under  the  name  of  qvrttchrn.  The  annual  dis- 
Dilation  of  spirits  amounts  to  3926  hectolitre*,  and  ia 
the  product  of  17S0  stills;  the  quantity  of  beer  made 
to  92,380  hectolitres ; and  that  of  vinegar  to  2642  hec- 
tolitres. 

The  grazing  grounds  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  yield  a Meadows, 
delicate  aromatic  grass,  which  gives  a fine  flavour  to 
the  flesh  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  pastured  there.  That 
furnished  by  the  meadows  in  the  plain  is  of  a coarser 
kind ; and,  as  these  are  flooded  during  Winter,  acquires 
a hitter,  marshy  taste.  Artificial  meadows  have  in- 
creased considerably  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
with  them  have  been  introduced  better  systems  of 
manuring.  The  quantity  of  fodder  produced  h>  the 
Department  is  estimated  at  7,156.680  myriagrammes. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  is  still  badly  understood,  but  Cattle, 
every  encouragement  is  given  to  it,  both  by  the  general 
and  local  government,  prizes  being  annually  distributed 
for  this  purpose.  The  total  number  of  horses  is  about 
28,815,  of  which  3140  are  hrond  mares  and  3120 
colts.  The  breed  is  small,  with  large  heads  and  slight 
limbs.  Horned  cattle  too  are  in  general  diminutive 
here,  but  importations  from  Swisserlaud  serve  to  improve 
and  keep  up  the  stock,  which  would  otherwise  rapidly 
degenerate.  Their  number  is  computed  to  be  72,895. 

Although  the  soil  of  the  Department  is  very  favourable 
to  the  breeding  of  sheep,  yet  few  branches  of  rural  eco- 
nomy are  more  neglected.  The  breed  is  small,  and  the 
wool  indifferent.  Their  number  is  about  56.391,  of 
which  719  are  merinos,  and  8584  a cross  betwixt  them 
and  the  native  stock.  Gnats  are  reared  on  the  moun- 
tains to  the  number  of  uhoul  10.000 ; and  the  swine, 
which  are  purtly  fattened  in  the  woods,  are  estimated  at 
a total  of  42,365.  Asses  are  tor  the  most  part  confined 
to  the  vineyards  on  the  Vosges,  and  their  number  is  not 
much  above  1000.  The  rearing  of  poultry  if*  much 
neglected,  and  game  is  scarce.  Among  the  latter  are 
found  the  stag,  wild  boar,  wild  goat,  hare,  moor-cock, 
pheasant,  &c . The  fisheries  are  leased  out ; the  rivers, 
lakes,  and  ponds  furnishing  an  abundance  of  excellent 
fish,  as  sturgeon,  salmon,  lamprey,  eel,  carp,  pike,  cray- 
fish. &c.  The  produce  of  a preserve  of  about  an  acre 
in  extent  is  valued  at  from  SO  tu  120  francs. 

The  bees,  reared  oo  the  hills,  yield  a delicious  honey, 
but  the  length  of  the  Winters  is  unfavourable  to  this 
rural  speculation.  Attempts  are  now  making  to  intro- 
duce the  silkworm,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will 
be  attended  with  much  success. 

The  Department  of  the  Upper  Rhine  comprehends  the  Political 
ancient  territories  of  Upper  AImvcc.  the  Sundgau,  and  divisions, 
the  petty  Republic  of  Mulhuuaen  : and  is  now  divided  into 
three  Arroudissemeiits,  those  of  Colmar,  Altkirch,  and 
Belfort.  The  two  Arrondissements  of  D^lemont  and 
Porentrui,  which  belonged  to  it  under  the  Republic  and 
the  Empire,  and  added  nearly  one-third  to  its  extent, 
were  severed  from  it  by  Hie  Treaties  of  1815.  Its 
superficial  area  is  estimated  at  392.257  hectares,  or 
194  square  leagues;  but  this  is  only  an  approximation, 
the  government  survey  not  being  yet  completed.  Its 
greatest  length  from  North  to  Smith  is  19  leagues,  and 
its  extreme  breadth  from  East  to  West  12  leagues.  The 
Department  is  partitioned  into  29  Cantons  and  489  Com- 
munes. In  the  Arrondissement  of  Colmar,  which  has  an 
area  of  160,093  hectares,  are  13  Cantons,  139  Communes, 
and  189.589  inhabitants ; in  that  of  Altkirch.  the  area 
is  105,412  hectares  the  Cantons  7,  Communes  159,  and 
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RHINE.  population  118,513 ; whilst  the  Arrondissement  of  Bel- 
forthwith  an  area  of  1*26,752  hectares,  has  6 Cantons, 
Population,  jgj  Communes,  and  116,156  inhabitants.  Thus  Colmar, 
which  comprises  live-twelfths  of  the  territory,  contains 
three-sevenths  of  the  whole  population;  Altkirch,  with 
throe-twelfths,  has  two-sevenths  of  the  population  ; and 
the  remaining  two-sevenths  are  spread  over  the  four- 
twelfths  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Arrondissement 
of  Belfort.  Out  of  the  489  Communes,  113  have  each 
a population  exceeding  1000,  61  of  which  are  in  the 
Arroudissement  of  Colmar,  and  26  in  each  of  the  two 
other*;  and  31  out  of  these  113  Communes  may  be 
reputed  towns,  as  they  severally  possess  a population  of 
above  2000  souls.  Examining  still  further,  we  find 
that  13  of  these  31  or  principal  Communes  possess 
from  2000  to  3000  inhabitants  ; 3 of  them,  to  wit, 
Munstei.  Orbey,  and  Souls,  from  4000  to  5000;  llel- 
lbrt  contains  upwards  of  5000 ; Ribeauvilk*,  beyond 
6000;  St.  Marie  aux  Mines,  beyond  9000 ; Mulhausen, 
above  13,000;  and,  lastly,  Colmar,  upwards  of  15,000. 
The  population  of  the  towns,  compared  with  that  of  the 
country,  is  as  I to  4. 

The  local  government  is  administered  by  a Prefect, 
who  sits  at  Colmar,  and  by  two  Sub-Prelects,  who  pre- 
side in  the  two  other  Arroudissement*.  A Secretary- 
General  and  a Prefeclural  Council,  composed  of  three 
members,  complete  the  administration.  The  judiciary 
consists  of  a Cour  IloynU;  three  Tribunaxtx  dc  Premiere 
Intianct ; three  Tribunaur  de  Commerce ; and  Courts 
of  Elders  at  Mulhausen  and  Thann,  for  the  arbitration 
of  differences  betwixt  masters  and  workmen.  Each 
Canton  has  a justice  of  the  peace. 

The  Department  returns  five  deputies,  who  are  chosen 
by  about  1500  electors. 

The  National  guard  presents  an  effective  body  of 
62.214  men,  with  a reserve,  not  called  out,  of  16,144 
citizen*,  and  317  artillery-men,  1524  sappers  and  miners, 
and  391  horse.  The  gendarmerie  of  t he  Department 
forms  part  of  the  22d  legion,  and  consists  of  161  men.  In 
the  general  military  division  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Upper 
Rhine  belongs  to  the  fifth  division,  which  comprehends 
Alsace,  and  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Strasbnrg. 
The  contingent  required  lor  the  royal  urniy  in  1831  was 
1107  men;  the  recruiting  station  is  at  Colmar.  Since 
the  rasing  of  H uningen,  in  1816,  Belfort  and  Neuf- 
Brisach,  both  fortified  by  Vauban,  are  the  only  strong 
places  in  the  Department. 

Many  mines  which  were  formerly  very  productive  are 
now  abandoned  ; still  this  branch  of  industry  is  carried 
to  a considerable  extent,  ntid  it  is  probable  that  several 
of  the  ancient  silver  mines  might  be  reopened  with  ad- 
vantage. At  St.  Marie  aux  Mines,  seventeen  work- 
men are  still  employed  in  the  lead-mine  of  Surlatte,  the 
only  one  of  the  numerous  vein*  now  open.  The  mi- 
neral is  a sulphuretted  lead,  which  yields  an  ounce  of 
silver  to  the  ancient  quintal.  There  is  a rail-road  here. 
The  iron-mines  of  the  Department  are  numerous  and 
rich.  According  to  a calculation  made  in  1828,  the 
amount  of  iron  produced  at  the  fouuderies  in  pig-iron, 
castings,  &c.  was  3,719,110  kilogrammes;  the  coal 
consumed  was  estimated  at  159,581  quint,  metr. ; and 
the  charcoal  at  125.320  hectol.  The  number  of  work- 
men was  610.  The  quantity  of  bar-iron  yearly  pro- 
duced in  the  forges  of  the  Department  is  estimated  at 

2.952,000  ki!.;  of  wrought  iron  at  1,337,430  kil. ; the 
consumption  of  chascoal  at  396.500  hectol. ; and  of  coal 
or  coke  at  22,200  quint,  metr.  The  workmen  amount 
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to  about  200.  There  ia  a wire-drawing  mill,  which  RHINE, 
employs  100  workmen,  and  manufactures  annually  ' 

320.000  kil.;  a manufactory  of  steel,  where  about  20,000 
kil.  are  yearly  produced ; and  there  are  brass  and 
copper  works  ut  Oberbruck,  in  which  the  quantity  ma- 
nufactured, both  sheet  uud  wire,  amounts  to  200,000 
kil.  These  last-mentioned  works  give  employment  to 
a hundred  hands,  and  consume,  one  year  with  tmulhet, 

600.000  quint  metr.  of  coal,  and  2000  Iteclol.  of  char- 
coal. 

Coal  is  scarce  in  the  Department,  and  is  obliged  to  be 
imported.  The  few  pits  opened  occupy  only  59  men  ; 
but  of  such  paramount  importance  is  this  mineral  justly 
considered,  that  an  Association  has  been  formed,  and  is 
in  active  operation,  to  explore  the  country  lor  its  disco- 
very. Turf-pits  are  extremely  numerous  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Quarries  of  granite,  excellent  freestone,  and  various 
marbles  abound,  particularly  along  the  Vosges.  In 
1828  the  produce  of  the  limestone  quarries  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  2,147,800  kil.  for  manure,  and  1.542,000  kil, 
for  building.  That  of  the  quarries  of  silicious  freestone 
was  156,140  met.  cub.;  of  calcareous  freestone  4846 
met.  cub. ; and  of  porphyry  and  granite  3400  met.  cub. 

The  number  of  workmen  employed  was  486.  In  the 
same  year  the  total  number  of  individuals  occupied  in 
the  various  employments  connected  with  minerals  or 
metals  was  estimated  at  4009. 

The  manufactures  of  the  Department  form  a much  MoBiife- 
more  important  brunch  of  industry  than  the  mines,  turn  and 
The  various  manufacturing  establishments  lie  between  conunwee. 
the  111  and  the  Vosges,  uud  exteud  from  its  Northern  to 
its  Southern  limit.  The  cotton  manufacture,  which  is 
the  principal,  employs  a total  of  51.842  bauds  ; 10,242 
of these  are  engaged  in  spinning,  30,352  in  weaving, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  manufacture  of  printed  calicos. 

There  are  49  cotton-mills,  and  the  number  of  spindles 
is  466,363:  these  consume  4.146,643  kil.  of  raw  mate- 
rial, and  produce  3,699,001  kil.  The  number  of  hand- 
looms  is  21,65  , of  power-looms  426,  and  of  pieces 
manufactured,  muslins,  calicos,  ginghams,  bandanas,  &c. 

718,010.  There  arc  27  manufactories  of  printed  calicos, 
which  produce  527,935  pieces  of  goods  yearly ; and  in 
addition  to  the  above,  the  produce  of  16  cotton  mills, 
situated  in  the  neighbouring  Departments,  is  for  the 
most  part  consumed  in  the  niMnulactorics  of  the  Upper 
Rhine.  The  annual  value  of  the  cotton  manufactured 
is  74,000,000  francs.  The  quantity  of  woollen  cloths 
manufactured  yearly  amounts  to  3737  pieces  of  fine, 
and  2285  pieces  of  coarser  cloth,  each  piece  containing 
15  ells.  Among  the  other  manufactures  carried  on  here 
are  those  of  ribbons,  caps,  and  stockings,  silk,  writing- 
paper  and  hanging-paper,  occupying,  respectively,  128, 

347,  210,  300,  and  200  workmen.  The  bleaching  and 
dyeing  establishments,  which  are  10  in  number,  give  em- 
ployment to  434  hands.  There  are  several  manufac- 
tories of  watch-springs : those  at  Beaucourt  employ  900 
workmen  who  produce  annually  1 14,000  dozen  of  springs. 

From  1000  to  1200  hands  are  likewise  occupied  in  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  screws,  (t*t>d  boh,)  and  similar 
articles,  most  of  which  are  used  in  the  royal  navy. 

The  principal  exports  of  the  Department  arc  wine,  Exports, 
hemp,  flax,  oil  made  from  the  colza,  ( Hraxsica  arvrntit,) 
cheese,  brandy,  vinegar,  timber,  fruit-trees,  hardware  of 
every  kind,  watches,  watch  wheels  and  springs,  pottery, 
china  ware,  calicos,  cottons,  leather,  &c. 

The  chief  imports  are  cattle,  corn,  hops,  wine,  bran-  Imports. 
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RHINE.  dies,  and  fine  liqueurs  from  the  interior  of  the  Kingdom, 
v— / olive  oil,  silks,  fine  linens,  furs,  fine  cloths,  coal,  salt, 
and  colonial  produce.  See.  Its  carrying  trade  was  for- 
merly considerable,  but  is  now  limited  to  the  merchandise 
coming  by  sea  or  from  the  interior. 

Education  The  public  Colleges  and  Schools  depend  upon  the 
and  liters-  University  of  Strasborg,  where  only  degrees  cun  be 
taken.  In  1833  there  were  six  Communal  Colleges 
in  the  Department,  ex?.,  those  of  Colmar,  Altkirch,  Bel- 
fort, Thau,  Mulhausen,  and  Rouffach  ; and  in  the  same 
year  420  out  of  the  469  Communes  possessed  primary 
schnols,  affording  education  to  48,140  children  in  winter, 
and  18,411  in  summer.  The  principal  scientific  Society 
is  that  of  Mulhausen,  from  whose  labours  has  emanated 
the  admirable  Statistique  du  Haul  Rhin.  There  is  a 
Bible  Society  at  Colmar ; and  there  are  thirteen  printing- 
presses  in  the  Department.  At  Mulhausen  is  the  ex- 
tensive lithographic  establishment  of  M.  Engelmaun,  the 
introducer  of  the  Art  Into  France. 


Religion.  The  Upper  Rhine  is  comprised  in  the  Bishopric  of 
Strasburg,  and  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  Clergy, 
exclusive  of  the  Vicar-General,  who  resides  at  Colmar, 
is  420.  The  Lutheran  Clergy  is  composed  of  26 
Pastors;  the  Reformed  of  10  ; and  the  Jews  of  the  De- 
partment have  20  Rabbis,  who  arc  paid  by  the  Slate. 
In  1624,  the  population  was  thus  divided:  Roman 
Catholics,  318,922  ; Protestants,  38,480  ; Anabaptists, 
924;  Jews,  11,241. 

Roods  and  There  are  seven  royal  roads  and  fourteen  depart- 
intand  n»-  mental ; all  of  which,  however,  need  improvement.  The 
vigatioo.  vicinal  or  parish  roads,  especially,  are  in  wretched  con- 
dition. Of  the  rivers,  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  is 
confined  to  the  descent  from  Bftlc  to  Strasburg : the 
111  is  navigable  from  Latlhof,  near  Colmar,  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Rhine.  A few  other  rivers,  ns  the  Lauch, 
the  Behine,  and  the  Fecht,  are  partially  navigable,  but 
to  an  inconsiderable  extent.  The  only  canal  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  important  Junction  Canal  between  the 
Rhine  and  Rhone,  which  traverses  the  Department  from 
South  to  North,  from  Ffeche-le-Pre  to  Artzenheim, 
passing  through  Mulhausen,  and  thence  to  Strusburg. 
Geology,  The  base  and  most  elevated  summits  of  the  Vosges 
nuncr-tlo-  are  of  primitive  formation,  being  chiefly  granite  and 
n>l"  P06*53-  The  loftiest  points  consist  of  the  former,  which 
•prion.  *s  often  porphyroidal,  and  abounds  most  towards  the 
Northern  limit.  The  gneiss  is  generally  met  with  in 
the  valleys.  Besides  these  two  rocks,  schislus,  primitive 
limestone,  and  porphyry  are  occasionally  found.  The 
transition  formation,  which  hounds  the  chain  of  the 
Vosges,  is  chiefly  composed  of  phyllade,  quartz,  lime- 
stone, and  porphyry  ; the  first  of  these  alone  being  stra- 
tified. The  secondary  formations  begin  at  the  foot  of 
the  Vosges,  and  form  the  base  of  the  hills  which  occupy 
the  Southern  portion  or  the  Departments/  They  consist 
of  coal,  red  sandstone,  variegated  marls,  oolites,  Ac., 
are  in  general  distinctly  stratified,  and  some  furnish 
abundant  fossil  remains  of  molluscs  and  polypi.  These 
in  some  places,  as  at  the  fool  of  the  Vosges  and  at 
Winkel,  arc  covered  by  the  argillaceous  and  calcareous 
tertiary  formations,  which  ore  in  their  turn  partially 
covered  by  the  alluvial  soil  that  forms  the  plain  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  a part  both  of  the  heights  and  val- 
leys of  the  Southern  plain.  This  formation  is  composed 
of  diluvial  and  alluvial  soils  with  turf ; in  the  first, 
boulder-stones  are  met  with ; the  second  consists  of 
clays,  more  or  less  argillaceous  or  marly,  and  of  clays 
and  sands  sometimes  agglutinated  into  a friable  sand- 
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stone ; lignites  are  found  in  it  in  abundance ; the  turf,  RHINE, 
which  is  the  most  modem  portion  of  the  alluvial  soil,  is  v“‘ 
met  with  in  more  than  forty  Communes  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  alluvial  soil  is  usually  covered  by  vegetable 
earth  alone;  and  in  the  plain  it  seems  almost  always  to 
rest  on  the  diluvial. 

The  minerals  not  previously  mentioned  are  rock- 
crystal,  calcareous  spar,  stalactites,  gypsum,  slate,  jasper, 
agate,  the  pebble  of  the  Rhine,  of  which  imitations  of 
diamond  are  made,  steatites,  potters’  earth,  manga- 
nese, Ac. 

There  are  many  mineral  spriugs  in  the  Department, 
but  only  three  of  any  consequence;  those  of  Sultzbacb, 

Sultzmatt,  and  Wattwiller.  The  first  two  are  acidulous, 
the  last  is  saline. 

The  government  expenses  of  the  Department,  in  the  Finance, 
year  1831,  amounted  to  8,000,000  francs;  the  revenue, 
arising  from  taxes  direct  and  indirect,  customs,  sale  of 
.crown  wood,  lotteries,  Ac.,  gave  in  the  same  year  a clear 
return  of  8,980,873  fr.  94  c.  The  municipal  and  com- 
munal revenues  of  the  Department  are  3,561,737  fr., 
the  expenses  of  the  same  3,184,810  fr. 

Colmar,  ( Columbaria  or  Colmaria,)  the  ancient  Ca-  chief 
pital  of  Upper  Alsace,  is  now  the  chief  town  of  the  town*. 
Department,  and  is  agreeably  situated  in  a fertile  plain  Colmar, 
about  a league  from  the  Voages.  It  is  in  general  well 
built;  and  iu  numerous  manufacturing  establishments, 
which  will  soon  form  a new  town,  are  fed  by  the  river 
Lauch,  which  runs  through  it,  and  the  canal  of  Fecht. 

Its  chief  buildings  are  the  ancient  Cathedral,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Martin,  and  built  by  William  of  Marbourg, 
an  architect  who  died  ifi  1363;  the  Law  Courts  ; the 
Mansion  of  the  Prefect ; the  Guildhall ; the  College, 
containing  the  Public  Library,  and  several  Pictures 
painted  on  wood,  by  Martin  Schocn,  Albert  Durer,  and 
Grfinwal;  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  the 
Civil  and  Military  Hospitals;  the  Theatre;  the  Monas- 
tery of  the  Augustins,  now  a prison ; that  of  the  Domi- 
nicans occupied  by  the  Gendarmerie  ; and  their  Church, 
which  is  now  the  Corn-hall.  The  only  Square  worthy 
of  mention  is  that  before  the  Cathedral,  where  is  held 
a weekly  market,  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  more 
than  fifty  villages  around.  Four  fairs  arc  annually  held 
here.  Its  manufactures  are  those  of  doth,  cottons,  plain 
and  printed  paper,  leather,  and  cotton-yarn.  Its  trade 
consists  in  grain,  wines,  spices,  drugs,  caps  and  stock- 
ings, silks  and  ribbons.  Population,  15.442.  East 
longitude  7°  32/  26",  North  latitude  48°  '4  44". 

The  principal  town,  however,  in  point  of  commercial  Mulhaa- 
enterprise  is  Mulhausen  or  Mulhouse,  which,  in  1805,  **“• 
hardly  contained  6000  inhabitants,  and  whose  popula- 
tion, exclusively  of  about  7000  workmen  employed  in  the 
town,  but  who  reside  beyond  the  walls,  now  amounts  to 
upwards  of  15,000  souls.  In  1828,  it  possessed  thir- 
teen woollen  and  cotton  manufactories,  eleven  of  cloth, 
seventeen  of  muslin,  seventeen  of  printed  calico,  and 
several  leather-works  and  extensive  founderies.  It  is 
seated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  III  and  the  canal  of 
Neuf-firisach  ; its  streets  are  for  the  mo6t  part  regular; 
and  among  its  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the 
Town-house  and  the  Reformed  Church. 

Befort  rises  at  the  foot  of  a rock  seated  at  the  base  BSfort. 
of  the  Vosges,  and  crowned  by  an  old  castle,  named 
Bel-Fort,  from  its  commanding  position.  Hence  the 
name  of  the  town,  which  is  a mauifest  corruption, 
though  now  sanctioned  by  usage.  It  was  fortified  by 
Vauban ; and  the  Savoureusc,  which  waters  the  wails, 
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RHINE,  tarn*  a great  many  mill*.  Ita  street*  are  broad  and 
' straight,  and  the  barrack*  well  built  and  large.  The 
environs  are  fertile,  and  yield  excellent  pasturage.  There 
are  several  ironworks  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  a*  cotton 
manufactories,  tanneries,  and  founderies,  both  in  the 
town  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  East  longitude 
6*  57'.  North  latitude  47°  38'. 

RHINE,  LOWER,  a Department  of  France  to  the 
North  of  the  preceding,  is  formed  out  of  the  Northern 
portion  of  the  ancient  Province  of  AUace,  with  some 
part*  of  German  Lorraine.  It  constitute*  the  extreme 
limit  of  France  on  the  East,  where  the  Rhine  separates 
it  from  Germany,  and  on  the  North,  where  it  confines 
with  the  Rhenish  Bavaria,  or  Palatinate  ; on  the  South 
it  is  hounded  by  the  Department  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  on  the  West  by  those  of  the  Moselle,  the  Meurthe, 
and  the  Vosges.  The  extreme  length  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  from  North  to  South,  from  Marckolsheim  to 
Wissrmburg,  is  about  110  kilom.,  or  24  common  French 
leagues;  and  its  extreme  width,  taken  East  and  West, 
from  Sell*  to  Harskirchen,  is  S3  kilom.,  or  IS  leagues. 
Its  least  width,  lietweeu  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  and  the 
Rhine,  is  about  35  kilom.  Its  superficies  may  be  esti- 
mated at  443,400  hectares,  or  224  square  leagues. 

Mountains.  The  entire  Western  portion  of  the  Department  is 
covered  by  the  chain  of  the  Vosges,  which  is  here  from 
two  to  six  leagues  in  breadth  ; the  easiest  pass  is  that  of 
Saverne.  These  mountains  are  leas  lofty  than  in  the 
Upper  Rhine,  hut  preserve  the  same  paraboloidal  form. 
The  highest  summit  of  that  part  of  the  chain  appertain- 
ing to  the  Lower  Rhine  is  1095  metres  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  ; and  the  others  vary  from  900  to  between  300 
and  400  metres.  From  October  to  April  or  May  these 
summits  are  covered  with  snow ; and  this  phenomenon 
is  particularly  observable  on  llte  Schneeberg,  (Snow- 
mountain,)  which  is  exactly  900  metres  above  the  sea 
level,  and  whose  top  is  crested  with  snow  all  the  year 
round.  There  is  this  great  difference  between  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Vosges,  that  the  latter  are  covered 
with  vegetation  up  to  (heir  loftiest  summits,  and  never 
present  the  naked  rocks  which  crown  the  former.  They 
almost  invariably  terminate  in  rounded  plateaux;  and, 
viewed  from  the  plain,  present  a screen  garlanded  with 
festoons,  and  not  those  bristly  peaks  that  in  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees  strike  from  a distance  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder. These,  with  other  well-marked  characters,  seem 
to  claim  for  the  Vosges  a place  as  a distinct  class  of 
mountains,  in  preference  to  the  general  opinion  that 
they  are  merely  a prolongation  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 

Valley*  The  mountains  of  the  l^iwor  Rhine  are  intersected  by 
many  delight  ful  valleys;  the  principal  of  which,  springing 
from  the  centre  of  the  chain  of  the  Vosges,  open  directly 
into  the  plain,  running  either  parallel  with  the  chain,  or 
obliquely,  or  perpendicularly  to  it,  without  inclining  to 
any  particular  direction.  Among  them  the  billowing, 
taken  from  North  to  South,  are  especially  worthy  of 
mention : the  valley  of  Villd,  a branch  of  the  vale  of 
Liepvre,  belonging  to  the  Upper  Rhine ; those  of 
Andlau  ; of  Barr;  of  KJingenthal,  noted  both  for  its  beauty 
and  its  manufacture  of  arms;  of  Brucbe,  watered  by 
the  river  of  the  same  mime  ; of  Krontbal,  containing  ex- 
tensive quarries;  of  Barenthal ; Neiderbronn  with  its 
mineral  waters ; Jegerthal  with  its  founderies  and 
forges;  and.  lastly,  the  valley  of  Katzenthal,  near  Lcrn- 
bach.  which  contains  mines. 

Rim*.  The  plain  which  slopes  Eastward  from  the  Vosges  to 

the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  cut  by  a great  number  of 


streams  which  run  from  the  mountains  of  the  Jura,  and  RHINR. 
principally  from  the  Vosges,  to  empty  themselves  into 
the  Rhine.  This  noble  river  receives  the  waters  of  up- 
wards of  seventeen  tributaries  within  the  Department, 
fifteen  of  which  rise  in  the  Vosges.  Two  or  three  rivers, 
of  which  the  Saar  is  the  chief,  flow  from  the  Western 
•lope  of  the  above  chain,  and,  passing  for  some  short 
space  through  the  Department,  carry  their  waters  to  the 
Moselle.  In  addition  to  these  rivers,  more  than  300 
rivulets  intersect  the  country  in  every  direction,  but  there 
are  no  lake*. 

The  Department  abounds  in  waterfalls : the  most  cele- 
brated is  that  of  Niedeck,  in  the  valley  of  Schirrrieck,  a 
league  from  Oberh&slach,  which  precipitates  itself  from 
the  summit  of  a rock  above  a hundred  feet  high. 

Professor  Hammer  has  divided  the  soil* of  the  Lower  Soil  and 
Rhine  into  five  classes:  1.  the  gractlly,  extends  along  agriculture, 
the  Rhine  and  the  ill,  rising  sometimes  to  the  surface, 
often  covered  with  a layer  of  vegetable  earth,  and  of  but 
moderate  fertility : 2.  the  marthy%  consists  of  extensive 
low  bottoms,  and  is  met  with  in  some  Canton*  along  the 
Rhine  and  III ; it  is  composed  of  a gravel,  covered  with 
vegetable  earth,  and  vieldiug  tolerably  when  drained  and 
secured  from  inundations  : 3.  the  marly , of  which  the 
(ml  hills  of  the  Vosges,  from  the  Bmchc  to  Lunduu, 
chiefly  consist;  it  is  easily  cultivated,  and  forms  the 
most  fertile  part  of  the  Department : 4 the  calcarco- 
argiUaceoiu,  which  runs  laterally  with  the  preceding 
the  whole  length  of  the  Vosges,  and  forms  the  second 
line  of  hills.  It  is  found  beyond  the  Vosges,  in  the 
Canton*  of  Saar-Uniou,  Harakirch,  and  Dietnerengen, 
is  as  fertile  as  the  marly  soil,  but  of  more  laborious  culti- 
vation : 5.  the  tandy,  comprising  that  which  is  formed 
from  the  detritus  of  the  granitic  rocks,  prevails  in  that 
portion  of  the  Department  hiug  among  the  Vosges,  and 
at  their  gorges,  especially  towards  the  North.  It  inter- 
sects or  covers  the  marly  soil  in  the  Cantous  of  Hugue- 
nau,  Bischwiller,  Lauterbourg.  Can  del,  and  Landau. 

Thus  is  the  most  ungrateful  of  all  the  soils. 

According  to  a calculation  made  in  1606,  and  which 
has  not  since  been  revised,  the  territory  of  the  Department 
was  divided  in  hectares  and  ares  as  follows : Communes 
with  gardeus  and  orchards  15,246,13  lice.;  arable  land 
17H.li49.19  bee.;  meadow  54.695,04  hec. ; vineyards 
14,805,26  hec.;  pasture  27,897.47  hec.;  marsh  275.61 
hec.;  quarries  57,94  hec. ; uncultivated  lands  5,120.36 
bee. ; forest  202,203,00  hec.  ; making  a total  of 
496,550,00  hec.  Many  changes  have,  however,  taken 
place  since  this  epoch,  at  which  the  Department  was 
more  extensive  than  at  prescut.  For  instance,  the 
amount  of  forest  land  is  now  reduced  to  149,513  hec. 
thus  divided:  in  royal  forests  56,723  hec.;  in  com- 
munal 73,75$  hec. ; und  in  forests  belonging  to  indi- 
viduals 19,032  hec. 

Arthur  Young,  who  wrote  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution,  says,  that  this  Department  presented  “one 
of  the  finest  agricultural  scenes  in  France,  and  to  be 
rivalled  by  Flanders  alone,  which,  however,  surpasses  it.” 

Most  of  the  estate*  are  cultivated  by  the  proprietors ; 
aud  when  farms  arc  leused,  it  is  generally  for  a period  of 
nine  years,  and  sometimes  for  eighteen,  twenty-seven, 
and  even  fifty.  The  rent  here  is  seldom  paid  in  kind. 

The  general  system  of  cropping  is,  in  the  strong  lands, 
wheat  for  the  first  year ; barley,  oats,  or  bean*  the 
second;  and  in  the  third,  clover,  potatoes,  tobacco,  &c; 
the  ground  is  then  manured,  and  the  same  course  is 
repeated  without  intermission.  The  produce  of  the 
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RHINB.  sandy  soils  is,  for  the  first  yew,  hemp,  potatoes,  poppies ; 

v— s-— for  the  second,  rye,  nieslin.  and  rnpeseed;  and  barley 
or  madder  for  the  third,  when  manure  is  thrown  iu,  and 
the  system  recommences.  Madder,  however,  occupies 
the  ground  for  two  years. 

Much  attention  ia  paid  to  manures,  to  which  the  great 
fertility  of  the  Lower  Rhine  is  chiefly  owing ; and  in  the 
North  of  the  Department,  particularly  in  the  Arrondutse- 
ment  of  Wissemburg,  the  land  is  improved  by  the  park- 
ing of  sheep.  Spade  husbandry  is  employed  in  many 
Cantons  to  prepare  the  ground  for  hemp  and  other  seeds 
with  perpendicular  roots.  Horses  alone  arc  used  fur 
the  plough. 

Almost  every  species  of  grain,  vegetable,  and  fruit  ia 
grown  in  the  Department.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  varieties 
of  com  are  cultivated,  and  also  tnaixe  and  millet;  the 
latter  two  ripen  with  difficulty.  Among  the  roots,  potatoes 
take  the  first  rank,  und  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  which 
perpetuates  itself,  comes  next  Tobacco  is  grown  to  the 
yearly  amount  of  100,000  metric  quintals:  madder  is 
raised  in  considerable  quantities,  and  is  found  to  improve 
the  soil.  Hemp  is  much  grown,  with  some  flax.  The 
poppy  is  cultivated  in  many  Cantona;  and  the  colza  and 
rape  seed  grow  alike  iu  the  valleys  and  the  mountains. 
Ho,*  are  of  recent  introduction. 

Of  the  meadows,  the  best  are  those  in  the  valleys  and 
on  the  lesser  hills.  Irrigation  ia  but  little  practised,  not- 
withstanding the  great  facilities  afforded  by  the  water- 
courses of  the  Department.  The  best  lands  yield  two 
crops  a year,  the  first  being  carried  in  June,  and  the 
aecond  in  September.  In  the  plain,  tike  hay  is  saved  in 
barns ; on  the  hills,  it  is  occasionally  stacked  The 
produce  of  a hectare  of  the  best  meadows  is  about  fifty 
quintals  fur  the  first,  mid  thirty  for  the  after-crop. 
Clover  is  usually  laid  down  for  artificial  meadow,  and  ia 
commonly  sown  with  summer  wheat ; lucerne  is  lesa 
generally  cultivated.  Bret  root,  the  Swedish  turnip,  &c. 
art*  raised  for  cattle.  A considerable  extent  of  pasture 
ground  has  been  converted  into  arable,  but  there  still 
exist  large  tracts  along  the  Rhine  and  on  the  mountains. 

Horn*.  Although  the  rearing  of  cattle  might  be  made  a source 
of  great  profit  to  the  Department,  yet,  comparatively 
speaking,  it  rrcrive*  but  little  attention.  The  horses 
reared  in  the  plain  are  a toll,  fine  breed,  well  calculated 
both  for  agriculture  and  the  army.  The  Cantons  of 
Oberhausbergen  and  of  Erstein  are  particularly  distin- 
guished in  thia  respect.  Every  attention  is  paid  by  the 
local  government,  by  the  supplying  of  stallions  from  the 
Royal  studs,  and  by  the  distribution  of  prizes,  to  intro- 
duce crosses  that  may  improve  the  breed  in  speed  and 
action,  since  the  graziers  here  are  accustomed  to  look 
rather  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  animal,  than  to 
other  more  serviceable  qualities.  The  breeding  of  horned 
cattle  is  still  less  understood,  and  more  neglected.  Sheep 
are  but  in  small  number  in  the  Department : goats,  and 
especially  swine,  are  abundant  and  profitable. 

Most  of  the  vineyards  of  the  Lower  Rhine  lie  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills ; but  there  are  some  in  the  plain, 
especially  in  the  Southern  Cantons. 

Mbvt.  There  are  upwards  of  60  iron  mines  in  the  Lower 

Rhine,  29  of  which  alone  are  now  worked.  Their  yearly 
produce,  according  to  a document  published  in  1824,  ia 
as  follows:  78,000  metrical  quintals  of  ore,  which  yield 
20.500  met.  quint,  of  taM  iron,  half  of  which  quantity 
is  converted  into  bar  iron.  The  total  estimated  value 
is  650,000  francs ; and  the  number  of  workmen  em- 
ployed, directly  and  indirectly,  in  the  mines  and  the 


various  iron-works  dependent  on  them,  is  650.  The  iron-  RHINE 
works  of  the  Department  belong  to  one  family,  the  v^v“**y 
Dietrichs,  and  are  at  considerable  distances  from  each 
other  ; but  the  common  centre  of  these  establishments  is 
at  Niederbronn.  Altogether,  there  are  four  blast  fur- 
naces, (hauttfotimeaur,)  ten  refineries,  four  furge- 
haramers,  (martinets,)  one  found ery  and  rolling- house, 
and  one  wire-drawing  mill. 

There  is  a mine  of  petroleum  at  Bechelbronn,  in  the 
Arrondtssement  of  Wissemburg,  which,  in  1824,  occu- 
pied 70  workmen,  and  supplied  700  met. quint  of  petro- 
leum, or  to  the  value  of  52,000  fr. 

At  Lobsaon,  in  the  same  Arrondissement,  is  a mine 
of  maltha,  which  likewise  yields  a bituminous  clay  and 
lignite.  Its  annual  produce  amounted  to  500  met.  quint 
of  bituminous  mastic,  and  70  met.  quint,  of  maltha, 
worth  together  12.000  fr.  In  the  same  year  in  which 
the  above  calculation  was  made,  1824.  there  were  ob- 
tained 5500  meL  quint  of  alum,  and  6000  met  quint  of 
vitriol,  of  the  united  value  of  360,000  fr.,  from  the  mine 
of  lignite  at  Bouxwiller,  in  the  Arrondissement  of  S«r 
verne.  This  mine,  and  the  works  attached  to  it,  occu- 
pied about  250  workmen. 

The  chief  coal  mine  in  the  Department  is  at  Lalaye, 
in  the  Arrondissement  of  Schelestadt.  Its  yearly  produce 
was  computed  to  be  2300  met  quint  of  coal,  valued  at 
6000  fr.  Altogether,  the  mines  of  various  minerals 
worked  in  the  Lower  Rhine  gave  employment,  in  1824, 
to  1015  hands,  and  yielded  produce  worth  1,110,800  fr. 

In  this  estimate  the  numerous  quarries  of  gypsum,  lime- 
stone, freestone,  and  slate,  together  with  the  gravel-pits 
of  the  Department,  a(e  not  included. 

The  produce  of  the  turf-pita,  in  1832,  amounted  to 
21,130  «teres  ; the  mean  price  of  the  store  taken  at  the 
pit  was  2 fr. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  steel,  fire-  Manofcc- 
arma,  swords  and  bayonets,  brewers*  and  dyers'  vats  and  ***** 
Coppers,  edge-tools,  machinery,  binges  for  swing-gates, 
m;*i  be  mutual,  surgical,  and  physical  instruments,  Cotton, 
calico,  cambric-muslin,  tobacco,  native  sugar,  madder, 
cloth,  starch,  drugs,  printing-ink,  paper,  with  tanneries, 

&c.  The  Arrondissement  of  Strasburg  is  the  chief  seat 
of  manufacturing  activity ; in  that  of  Schelestadt  there 
is  scarcely  any.  The  mortar  and  cannon  foundery  at 
Strasburg.  the  manufactory  of  swords  and  bayonets  ut 
Klingenthal,  and  that  of  fire  arms  ut  Mulzig,  which  can 
supply  about  40,000  stand  of  arms  the  year,  are  super- 
intended by  officers  belonging  to  the  artillery.  The 
types  cast  by  Lcvranlt  at  Strasburg  are  in  great  esti- 
mation at  home  and  abroad  ; and  the  carriages  of  various 
kinds  manufactured  in  the  same  town  are  in  high  repute 
both  for  durability  and  elrgance.  The  musical  instru- 
ments made  here  are  likewise  in  much  repute.  To  tbe 
above  list  may  be  added,  manufactures  of  soup,  candles, 
glass,  pottery,  cables  and  cordage,  packing  cloths,  play- 
ing cards,  straw  hats,  ribbons,  gloves,  buttons,  with 
numerous  dyeing  and  bleaching  establishments. 

The  topographical  situation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  particularly  that  of  the  town  of  Stras- 
burg. lying  as  they  do  between  France.  Germany,  and 
Swisserland,  and  their  position  seconded  by  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  ought  to  secure  them  a considerable 
transport  trade.  The  transfer  of  tbe  line  of  custom- 
houses from  the  Vosges  to  the  frontier,  in  1793,  however, 
struck  it  a deadly  blow;  and  although  in  1819  die  trade 
was  apparently  thrown  open  on  the  Swiss  frontier,  it  ia 
burdened  with  restrictions  that  amount  to  a prohibition. 
l 2 
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RHINE.  The  trade  in  tobacco  too  is  monopolized  by  Govera- 
ment,  and  the  law  passed  in  1816,  which  restricts  the 
importation  of  colonial  produce  to  the  sea- ports,  has 
almost  destroyed  this  once  important  branch  of  com- 
merce. 

The  amount  of  merchandise  entered  inwards,  in  1932, 
was  110,182  kit.  at  Lautcrburg.  and  233,490  kil.  at 
Strasburg;  outwards,  at  Wissemburg  837  kil.,  and  at 
Strasburg  368,599  kil. 

From  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  manu- 
factures of  the  Department,  the  nature  of  its  exports  may 
be  clearly  inferred.  The  principal  imports  are  oats, 
hop?,  wines,  brandy,  fine  liqueurs,  olive  oil,  silks,  printed 
calicos,  hats,  gloves,  cotton,  cotton  stockings  and  caps, 
colonial  produce,  hemp,  timber,  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin, 
coal,  wool,  watches,  jewellery,  prints,  maps,  Gruyere 
and  Munster  cheese,  &c. 

The  internal  trade  of  the  Department  is  considerable, 
and  is  kept  alive  by  yearly  fairs  held  in  all  its  towns  and 
principal  villages ; and  in  most  of  the  Communes  are 
weekly  markets. 

IoUacl  a*-  The  Rhine,  III,  and  indeed  most  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Tigatkio.  Department,  are  more  or  less  navigable.  The  common 
load  of  the  largest  boats  which  ply  on  the  two  first-men- 
tioned rivers  is  from  300  to  600  met.  quint.  The  decay 
in  commerce,  era  the  Rhine,  is  shown  by  the  following 
comparison  of  the  customs  at  Strasburg  in  the  years 
1807  and  1825.  In  the  first-named  year  the  number  of 
quintals  entered  inwards  was  49,031 ; outwards  101,1 11  ; 
in  the  second  there  were  eutered  inwards  17,976;  out- 
wards 26,668  met.  quint. 

The  chief  canals  are  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  Rhone,  mentioned  in  our  account 
of  the  preceding  Department ; the  Canal  of  La  Bruche, 
formed  by  Vaubun  to  expedite  the  transport  of  materials 
for  the  fortifications  of  Strasburg  ; and  the  Canal  of  the 
Rhine,  which  connects  this  river  with  the  LI. 

Seven  royal  and  twenty-seven  departmental  roads 
traverse  the  Department,  the  united  lengths  of  which 
amount  to  961,843  met. 

Territorial  The  Department  of  the  Lower  Rhine  is  divided  into 
division.  four  Arrondissements,  which  are  again  subdivided  as 
follows : — 


ArrondiisetncnU.  Canton*.  Commune*.  Hectare*. 

Saveme 7 165  108,313 

Schelestadt 8 114  120,250 

Strasburg 12  161  131,400 


Wissemburg  . • • • 6 102  74,972 

33  542  434,935 

The  difference  between  the  total  superficies  of  the  De- 
partment, which  has  been  already  slated  at  443, 100  hec., 
and  the  extent  of  the  four  Arrondissements,  as  given  in 
the  above  Table,  proceeds  probably  from  the  omission  in 
the  latter  of  the  surface  occupied  by  tlie  rivers.  It  must 
be  observed  that,  previously  to  1815,  the  Department 
comprised  four  Cantons,  containing  eighty-five  Com- 
munes, more  than  at  present ; which,  by  the  Treaty  made 
in  that  year,  were  ceded  to  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

The  population  was  estimated  by  the  census  of  1831 
at  540,213  inhabitants, of  which  number  the  Arrondisse- 


lation ; the  second,  equal  to  the  two-sevenths,  embraces  RUIXK. 
nearly  a quarter  of  the  population  ; the  next  Arrondisue-  v'“ ■“'v 
ment,  containing  almost  a third  of  the  superficial  extent 
of  the  Department,  includes  three-eighths  of  its  popula- 
tion ; and  the  last,  with  about  a sixth  of  the  extent, 
has  also  about  a sixth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  number 
of  the  Commune*  being  542,  would  give  as  the  mean 
term  about  960  inhabitants  to  each  Commune,  but  the 
population  is  actually  divided  as  follows : 197  Communes 
with  a population  below  500  souls  ; 2Ul  with  a popu- 
lation of  from  500  to  1000;  101  with  a population  of 
from  1000  to  2000;  25  with  from  2000  to  3000  ; 8 
with  from  3000  to  4000;  4,  namely,  Barr,  Brumalh, 
Wassclonne,  and  Obernai,  with  from  4000  to  5000;  2, 
Bischwillcr  and  Saverne,  with  from  5000  to  6000;  1, 
Wissemburg,  with  upwards  of  6000 ; 2,  llagucnau  and 
Schelestadt,  with  upwards  of  9000  ; and.  lastly,  Stras- 
burg,  with  49,712  inhabitant*.  Generally  speaking, 
the  number  of  those  who  inhabit  the  towns  is  to  that  of 
those  who  live  in  the  country  as  1 to  4, 

The  administration  of  the  Department  is  confided  to  a Loral  go. 
Prefect,  assisted  by  a Council  of  five,  one  of  whom  fills  vvnuaenU 
the  office  of  Secretary-General  to  the  Prefecture,  and  by 
three  Sous- Prelects.  The  Communes  are  presided  over 
by  Mayors;  and  where  the  population  is  considerable, 
Assistants  (adjoint*)  are  appointed  according  to  its  ex- 
tent. The  Mayor  of  Strasburg  has  four  assistants.  The 
labours  of  these  functionaries  are  assisted  by  Commis- 
saries of  Police,  who  are  subordinate  to  them.  The  po- 
lice of  the  country  (police  ruralr)  is  especially  confided 
to  the  ijardet  champetres  and  the  Gendarmerie.  Each 
Commune  ought  to  have  one  of  the  former  at  the  least. 

The  General  Council  of  the  Department  is  composed 
of  thirty  members  ; and  each  Sous -Prefect  is  assisted  by 
a Council,  consisting  of  ns  many  members  as  there  are 
Cantons  in  his  Arrondissement. 

The  two  Departments  of  the  Rhine  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  Cour  Roy  ale,  which  sits  at  Colmar. 

Each  of  these  Departments  has  a Court  of  Assizes,  which 
sits  every  three  months  ; and  the  four  Arrondissements 
of  the  Lower  Rhine  have  each  a Tribunal  dr  Premiere 
Instance.  There  is  likewise  a Court  for  the  trial  of 
commercial  questions  at  Strasburg,  which  is  the  only 
one  in  the  Department;  and  each  Canton  has  its  Justice 
of  Peace. 

This  Department  belongs  to  the  fifth  military  division 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  contains  eight  fortified  towns,  tiz., 
Strasburg,  the  citadel  of  Strasburg,  Schelestadt.  Hague- 
nau,  Wissemburg,  Lauterburg,  La  Petite  1’ierre,  and 
Lichtemburg. 

At  the  end  of  1832  there  were  on  the  lists  of  the 
national  guard  in  actual  service,  68,092  men ; and  on 
those  of  the  reserve,  22.491.  The  communal  national 
guard  amounted  In  39,740  foot;  the  infantry  of  the 
Cantons  (infanterie  canton nale)  to  26,645  men;  the 
artillerymen  to  922  ; the  sappers  or  firemen  (tapeurs- 
pompier* ) to  373;  and  the  cavalry  to  1412. 

The  contingent  furnished  hy  this  Department  to  the 
Royal  army,  in  the  levy  of  SO,U(JO  men,  ww  fixed  at  1 517. 

The  Department  is  divided  into  six  Electoral  Arron- 
dissemeuts,  each  naming  a deputy  ; and  the  number  of 
electors  is  about  1800. 


ment  of  Saveme  contained  108,112;  that  of  Schelestadt  The  Lower  Rhine,  like  the  Upper,  forms  part  of  the  Religion. 
131,295;  of  Strasburg  205,029;  of  Wissemburg  Diocese  of  Strashurg,  which  is  dependent  on  the  Arch- 
95, 777.  Thus  the  first  of  these  Arrondissements,  the  bishopric  of  Besatnjon.  The  Bishop  of  Strasburg  is 
superficies  of  which  is  equal  to  a quarter  of  the  whole  assisted  hy  three  Vicars-General ; and  the  Chapter  of 
extent  of  the  Department,  contains  the  fifth  of  its  popu-  Strasburg  is  composed  of  nine  titular  Canons,  forty  one 
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RHINE.  Honorary  Canon*,  ami  a Judge,  with  a Clerk  or  Re- 
gistrar.  There  are  within  the  Department  7 Benefices 
of  the  first  rank,  35  of  the  second.  273  Chapels  of  ease, 
and  85  Vicarship*.  The  Confession  of  Augsburg  has  a 
Consistory-General  at  Strasburg,  which  extends  to  the 
two  Departments  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  those  of  the  Seone, 
the  Upper  Saone,  the  Doubs.  the  Meurthe,  the  Vosges, 
and  the  Moseile.  The  number  of  local  Consistories  in 
the  Lower  Rhine  amounts  to  twenty-one.  The  Reformed 
worship  has  twoConsistorial  Churches,  the  chief  seats  of 
which  are  at  Strasburg  and  Bischwiller.  The  first 
named  of  these  has  the  duty  done  by  nine  Pastors,  and 
numbers  eight  Parishes  with  ten  Chapels  of  ease.  The 
duties  of  the  last  are  performed  by  six  Pastors ; and  it 
is  divided  into  five  Parishes  and  ten  Chapels  of  ease. 
The  Jews  have  a Consistorial  Synagogue  at  Strasburg, 
composed  of  a Grand  Rabbi  and  four  lay  members. 
The  Anabaptists  have  no  organized  Clergy,  but  hold 
their  meetiugs  at  private  houses,  where  the  elders  offi- 
ciate. 

Education.  The  University  or  Academy  of  Strasburg  has  long 
been  held  in  high  repute,  and,  next  to  Paris,  greater 
advantages  and  facilities  for  education  are  presented  by 
this  town  than  by  any  other  in  the  French  dominions. 
Five  Faculties  are  professed  in  this  University,  vis., 
Theology,  (according  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,) 
Law,  Medicine,  the  Sciences,  and  Letters  ; the  various 
departments  of  which  are  taught  by  about  fcrly  Pro- 
feasors.  There  are  also  at  Strasburg  a Roman  Catholic 
and  a Protestant  seminary  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  youth  for  holy  orders  in  these  respective  Faiths,  and  a 
Royal  College,  on  the  some  plan  as  the  other  Royal 
Colleges  throughout  France.  The  Gymnasium  at 
Strasburg  is  the  oldest  literary  establishment  in  the  town, 
and  is  frequented  by  about  400  pupils.  It  is  a kind  of 
Protestant  seminary.  The  Normal  School,  established 
at  Strasbourg  in  1910  for  the  instruction  of  masters  for 
the  Primary  Schools,  contains  usually  from  100  to  125 
young  men. 

According  to  the  returns  made  in  1833,  the  numher 
of  Primary  Schools  in  the  Arrondissement  of  Strasburg 
was  249  ; to  wit:  160  Roman  Catholic,  81  Protestant, 
4 for  the  Reformed,  and  4 for  the  Jewish  persuasions. 
In  the  Arrondissement  of  Schelestadt  there  were  108 
boys*  and  37  girls’  Schools,  frequented  by  8634  boys 
and  7697  girls.  In  the  Arrondissement  of  Wissemburg 
there  were  153  Schools,  namely,  82  Roman  Catholic, 
67  Protestant,  and  4 Jewish.  These  153  Schools  were 
frequented  by  16,150  pupils.  In  the  Arrondissement  of 
Saverne,  there  were  at  the  same  date  201  Primary 
Schools. 

There  are  seventeen  Hospitals  in  the  Department, 
which  possess  together  a yearly  revenue  of  837,400  fr., 
and  generally  contain  about  1500  palienls.  Besides 
these  there  are  various  Bureaux  dr  Chari U and  Hurrays 
de  Bimfai*ance,  together  with  several  charitable  Socie- 
ties supported  by  voluntary  contribution. 

Two  newspapers  are  published  in  the  Department; 
the  Journal  du  Haulct  du  Bas-Rhin,  and  the  Courier 
du  Ras-Rhin. 

Kspetali-  According  to  the  returns  of  1833,  the  receipts  of  the 

tuxe.  Department  were  14,336,474  fr.,  and  the  expenses 
30,548,219  fr.,  leaving  a deficiency  to  be  made  good  by 
Government  of  16,21 1,745  fr.  This  large  sum,  annu- 
ally distributed  in  the  Department,  must  contribute 
greatly  to  encourage  its  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  Its  position  on  the  frontier  doubtless  gives 


rise  to  this  surplusage  drawn  from  Government;  the  RI1INE. 
principal  expense  in  its  budget  appertaining  to  the  war 
department. 

The  revenues  of  the  Communes  amounted  to  2,662.364 
fr.  ordinary,  and  2,300,868  fr.  extraordinary ; their  dis- 
bursements were  estimated  at  2,515,295  fr.  ordinary,  and 
1,796,005  fr.  extraordinary. 

Strasburg  is  a strongly  fortified  town,  agreeably 
situated  on  the  III,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Rhine,  in  the  midst  of  a fertile  plain  as  remarkable  for 
the  superior  husbandry  it  exhibits,  and  the  beautiful 
country-houses  with  which  it  is  studded,  as  for  the  mul- 
titude of  manufactories  of  every  kind  which  attest  the 
industry  of  its  inhabitants.  Seven  gates  form  so  many 
entrances  to  this  city,  which  is  begirt  with  fortifications, 
and  whose  citadel  was  constructed  after  the  plans  of 
Vauban.  Strasburg  is  of  a semicircular  form,  and  ia 
intersected  by  canal*,  the  bridges  over  w hich  are  mostly 
of  wood.  The  wooden  bridge  thrown  across  the  Rhine 
is  3900  feet  in  length,  and  is  connected  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  by  an  island,  on  which  is  a strung  fort.  The 
streets,  with  the  exception  of  the  main  one,  and  a few 
others,  are  narrow ; and  the  houses,  of  a soft,  red  stone, 
ore,  as  is  usual  in  German  towns,  lofty,  and  built  in  a 
very  solid  manner.  Among  the  buildings  of  which 
Strasburg  boasts,  its  Gothic  Cathedral  is  justly  pre-emi- 
nent. The  lofty  but  light  steeple  of  this  graceful  edi- 
fice rises  to  the  height  of  436  feet.  This  is  ascended  by 
a staircase  consisting  of  635  steps.  The  clock  which 
decorates  its  interior,  and  was  made  in  1571,  represents 
the  motions  of  the  constellations  ami  the  planetary 
system,  and  ia  reputed  to  be  the  most  complicated  piece 
of  machinery  in  France.  After  the  Cathedral,  the 
Royal  Castle,  at  present  the  residence  of  the  Bishop,  is 
the  finest  edifice.  The  Court  of  Justice,  the  Town- 
house,  the  Prefect's  Palace,  and  the  New  Theatre,  are 
likewise  in  every  way  worthy  of  so  important  a town. 

The  Church  of  St.  Thomas  is  distinguished  by  the  mau- 
soleum of  Marshal  Saxe,  the  work  of  Pigal,  and  the 
two  most  beautiful  public  walks  of  this  city  are  deco- 
rated by  obelisks  erected  in  honour  of  Kleher  and 
De&aix.  Strasburg  not  only  holds  a high  place  among 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  France,  but  is  also  ad- 
vantageously distinguished  in  a literary  point  of  view. 

As  a place  of  instruction,  it  rivals  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Germany.  The  Protestant  Academy  is  con- 
ducted in  an  admirable  manner;  each  Faculty  has  a 
separate  library.  The  other  establishments  for  educa- 
tion are  the  Royal  and  Military  Colleges,  the  Artillery 
School,  the  Central  School  of  the  Department,  the 
Schools  of  Anatomy,  Practical  Chemistry,  ami  Phar- 
macy ; and  among  the  literary  and  scientific  Societies 
may  be  enumerated  that  of  Agricultural  Science  and 
Arts  of  the  Ix»wer  Rhine,  besides  two  Public  Libraries, 
the  Physical  and  Natural  History  Cabinets,  the  Cabinets 
of  Antiquities  and  Mechanics,  and  a Botanic  Garden, 
where  lectures  on  Botany  are  regularly  given.  The 
manner  in  which  the  charitable  institutions  are  managed 
here  is  highly  creditable  to  the  directors;  and  the  prison 
discipline,  adopted  about  twelve  years  ago,  may  be  cited 
as  a model. 

Strasburg  is  the  Argenloratum  of  Ptolemy ; and  the 
derivation  of  this  word  from  a Celtic  root  proves  its  ex- 
istence prior  to  the  Roman  conquest.  It  became  an 
important  fortress  In  the  time  of  Drusus,  and  was  even 
then  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  arms  and  armour. 

From  its  being  much  frequented  as  a station  between 
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UHINK.  Gaul  and  Germany,  it  acquired,  in  the  Vlb  Century,  the 
— name  of  Strala-Burgus , and  hence  the  origiu  of  its 
|*HINO-  present  name. 

. All  the  towns  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  diatin- 

for  somc  particular  branch  of  industry ; those 
carried  on  at  Strasburg  are  manufactures  of  common 
cloths,  lace,  cutlery,  skins,  artificial  flowers,  vermilion, 
hats,  paper  hangings,  &c . ; and  its  exports  consist  of 
com,  beef,  wine  and  spirits,  linen,  flux,  blankets,  carpets, 
hardware,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  leather.  It  lies  in 
7°  54'  51"  East  longitude,  and  48°  34'  56w  North  lati- 
tude. 

Scheie-  Scheteatadl  was  formerly  the  third  in  importance  of 
itadt,  the  ten  free  and  Imperial  Cities  of  Alsace.  It  is  of  high 
antiquity,  having  been  long  the  principal  seutof  the  Tri- 
bocci.  Under  the  Curlovingian  dynasty  it  was  frequently 
the  seat  of  the  Court;  and  its  decline  may  dale  from 
the  Xth  Century.  It  began  to  recover  its  importance  in 
the  course  of  ihcXIIIth  Century;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  it  was  strongly  fortified  by  Vauban.  Since 
tbe  union  of  Alsace  with  France  its  population  ha*  been 
more  than  doubted.  The  celebrated  reformer.  Marlin 
Bucer,  was  born  here ; and  it  was  in  this  town  that  the 
present  mode  of  varnishing  porcelain  was  invented.  In 
its  neighbourhood  is  the  village  of  Klingenthal,  noted 


for  its  Royal  Armoury,  where  swords  are  said  to  be  ma-  RHINTTL 
nufadured  rivalling  tho*e  of  Damascus.  — 

Wiasembun,  situated  on  the  Lanier,  derive*  its  chief 
importance  from  its  position  on  the  Northern  froutier;  _ 

and  its  fortifications  have  been  celebrated  in  the  annals  ' 

of  war  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to  {he  year  1815.  burg. 

In  the  year  1793,  in  particular,  it  was  the  scene  of  se- 
veral severe  conflicts  between  the  republican  forces  and 
those  of  the  allies.  Manufactures  of  linen,  porcelain, 
and  leather  are  carried  on  here;  ami  since  the  incor- 
poration of  Alsace  with  France  the  population  has  qua- 
drupled. 

Saverne  lies  near  the  base  of  the  Vosges,  at  the  ex-  Sarerne. 
tremity  of  the  chain.  It  is  well  built,  and  the  heights 
around  it  are  covered  with  vineyard*.  It  possesses  a Col- 
lege, and  in  its  environs  is  a considerable  manufactory  of 
the  coarser  hardwares.  The  hill  that  hears  it*  name 
rises  on  the  \Ve*t ; whilst  to  the  South-Weal  an*  descried 
the  ruins  of  Haut-iiarT,  a castle  founded  in  the  X 111th 
Century. 

Haut-Rhin,  par  P.  A.  Dufour ; Baa-Rhin,  par  M. 

GuaHet,  publisher]  in  the  Deacription  Gbogyaphiquc, 
Rtatixlique,  ft  Topographique  det  Dcpurtemmla  de  la 
France  el  de  tea  Cotouiea. 


R11INGIA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Dipteroua  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna;  porrect.  nutant,  three- 
jointed,  the  second  joint  lenticular,  furnished  at  the  base 
above  with  a naked  seta ; eyes  moderate  ; hypoaiome 
somewhat  compressed,  elongate,  and  conic  below;  wings 
two,  iucumbent,  parallel. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Conopx  roxtrata,  Linnteus ; Mei- 
zen,  Zweif  7/is.vol.  iii.  p.257.  pi.  29.  fig.  21 — 27.  Three 
species,  natives  of  Europe,  two  of  which  occur  in  Eng- 
land. 

HHINOBATUS,  from  the  Greek  pivt  a now,  and 
fiari*,  a ray,  Schn.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Plagiokomea,  order  Chondro- 
pterygii  branchiia  Jiria , class  Pitcea. 

Generic  character.  Body  oblong;  muzzle  pointed; 
mouth  wide  and  transverse ; teeth  tubercular ; tail  long, 
very  thick  at  its  base,  almost  conical,  and  furnished  with 
two  dorsal  and  a terminal  caudal  fin. 

The  name  of  this  genu*  is  derived  from  a Greek  word, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  u hybrid  between  the  Rays 
and  Angelfish.  They  connect  the  Rays  with  the  Sharks 
by  their  thick  tail  and  the  two  dorsal  and  one  caudal 
fin  existing  on  that  organ,  whilst  tbe  form  of  tlieir  body 
and  pectoral  fins  resembles  that  of  the  Ray*,  from  which, 
however,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  pointed  form  of 
their  muzzle,  and  the  lesser  breadth  of  their  body. 

in  some  species  the  first  dorsal  is  opposite  the  ven- 
tral fins,  as  in 

R.  Latvia,  Schneid.  Which  is  about  seventeen  inches 
long ; body  smooth  ; orbits  armed  with  spine*,  as  is  also 
the  ridge  of  tbe  back  to  the  second  dorsal  fin;  and  on 
either  side,  opposite  the  pectorals,  are  two  rows  of 
smaller  spines ; teeth  of  hexagonal  form,  and  disposed 
in  five  rows  ; caudal  fin  bilobed  ; general  colour  brown- 
ish, becoming  lighter  at  the  sides,  and  spotted  with  black 
and  white  ; head  and  fin9  reddish.  Is  found  near  Tran- 
quebar.  According  to  the  Missionary  John’s  account, 
this  fish  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  seven  feet. 


R.  Djidtenti*,  Schneid. ; Raj.  J)jida.  Forfck.  About 
two  ells  long  and  three-quarters  broad ; the  spines  at 
the  beginning  of  the  back  placed  in  three,  but  subse- 
quently in  a single  row  ; dorsal  fin  opposite  the  ven- 
trals;  caudal  fin  two-lobed  ; general  colour  of  the  body 
ashy,  marked  with  white  oval  spots  on  the  back  and  the 
tips  of  the  pectorals,  and  behind  the  vent  with  dusky 
and  white  bands  It  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea.  Cuvier 
thinks  that  this  and  the  preceding  are  probably  the 
same  specie*. 

In  others,  the  dorsul  fin  is  much  behind  the  ventrals, 
as  in 

R.  Rhinobatua,  Schneid. ; Raj.  Rhinob.  Lin.  About 
five  feet  in  length  ; the  body  scarcely  a foot  wide,  and 
the  pectoral  fins  about  fifteen  inches;  body  granular 
and  rough,  with  a single  row  of  tubercles  on  the  ridge  of 
the  spine,  some  of  which  are  sharp  and  other*  granular; 
caudal  fin  lancei-'haped  ; upper  part  of  the  body  dusky, 
under  redd ish-u hire.  Is  found  on  the  Coromandel 

coast,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  also  common  in  tbe  Bay 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  lladriatic.  At  Genes  and  Venice  it 
is  called  Squatrolino.  It  was  known  to  the  Ancients  as 
the  Squalro  Rata,  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  a mule 
between  the  Ray  arid  the  Angelfish.  Cuvier  considers 
R.  Thouin,  Lueep.,  and  R.  Hal  an,  Foesk.,  as  mere 
varieties  of  this  spec-ea. 

R.  Suttwarah,  Russ.  Fifteen  inches  m length  ; ex- 
tending from  tbe  pointed  snout  are  two  diverging  rows 
of  prickles,  and  similar  prickles  are  set  thickly  between 
the  eyes  and  on  the  sides ; a row  of  spinous  tubercles 
pass  along  the  ridge  of  the  back  as  far  as  the  second 
dorsal  fin,  interspersed  with  small  prickles  and  smooth 
tubercles;  caudal  fin  oblique  and  entire.  Is  found  on 
the  Coromandel  coast. 

R Electricua,  Schneid.  About  twenty-one  inches  in 
length  ; general  form  of  the  body  and  tail  that  of  a lute, 
hence  ft  is  called  by  tkc  Portuguese  Piext  viola  ; along 
the  edge  of  the  back  is  a single  row  of  spines  like  hul* 
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Bill  NO.  tubercles;  terminal  caudal  fin  lancet-shaped;  ventral 
BAT  US.  near  the  pectoral  fins;  akin  of  the  body  smooth  ; upper 
RHINO-  iur^*ce  light  brown,  spotted  with  dusky,  and  dotted  with 
CKROS  biuish-whiu.*;  under  surface  white  in  front,  and  flesh- 
— ^_1I  -<  colour  mingled  with  white  behind.  This  fish  is  caught 
during  the  wet  season  in  the  Bibiribi  river  in  Brazil ; 
its  flesti  is  not  eaten  ; but  Marcgrave  mentions  that  the 
Ashers  say,  if  it  lie  eaten,  the  persons  feeding  on  it  be- 
come half  stupid  lor  three  hours,  and  then  recover  with- 
out assistance-  It  gives  a slight  shock  like  electricity, 
causing  a crackling  in  the  joints  if  the  limb  is  touched 
with  one  hand  ; and  if  taken  hold  of  in  the  middle,  pro- 
duces a general  tremor  of  the  limbs. 

R.  Granu  talus , Cuv.  Is  another  species,  the  skin  of 
which  is  granular,  like  shagreen. 

See  Bloch,  lehthyologia  a Schueider ; Forskael,  D>'~ 
teripUontx  Animaiium,  fyc.  in  Iliitere  Orientals ; llussel, 
Fidut  of  the  Coromandel  Cocut ; M aregrave,  llisloria 
Rerum  Naluralinm  Brasilia. 

RHINOI1  ATUii,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  geniculated,  clavate, 
twelve-jointed,  short,  moderately  stout,  placed  towards 
the  apex  of  the  rostrum;  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  fu- 
niculus slightly  elongate,  obconic,  the  remainder  ^hort, 
somewhat  nodose,  the  last  being  broadest ; club  ekuigalo- 
ovale,  slightly  acute ; bead  produced  in  front  iulo  a 


RHINO 

RHINOCEROS,  from  the  Greek,  as  above,  Lin. 
Rhinoceros , Pen.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  family  Multimgula , order  Pachydermata, ; 
class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  either  deficient  or 
two  in  each  jaw,  or  four  in  each  jaw  ; no  cuspid  teeth  ; 
molar  seven  on  a side  in  each  jaw,  compound  and  tuber- 
cular, and  when  the  crowns  are  worn,  the  surface  of  the 
upper  teeth  exhibits  scattered  and  slightly  prominent 
ridges,  that  of  the  lower  small  double  crescents,  and  on 
the  hindmost  triple  crescents;  muzzle  elongated,  and 
the  upper  lip  lengthened  and  movable  ; upon  the  nose 
are  placed  one  or  two  solid  horns ; eyes  small  and  high 
up ; ears  much  shorter  than  the  head,  with  funnel-shaped 
bases;  body  covered  with  thick,  tough  skin,  sparingly 
beset  with  hairs ; tail  short ; feel  three-toed,  their  joints 
enveloped  in  (he  skin  as  far  as  the  nails,  which  are  short, 
rounded,  upright,  and  face  forwards. 

The  animals  forming  this  genus  are  of  heavy  pro- 
portions, and  two  of  them  are  next  in  size  to  the  Ele- 
phant. Their  neck  is  very  short,  and  the  body  stands 
higher  on  the  limbs  than  in  either  Elephant  or  Hippopo- 
tamus, although  the  belly  is  large  and  pendent ; the  tail 
is  short,  and  not  reaching  so  low  even  as  the  hocks. 
The  skin  is  very  thick  and  lough,  resembling  that  of 
the  Elephant,  and  sparingly  covered  with  hair.  It  ex- 
hibits some  remarkable  loWL,  as  if  divided  into  distinct 
pieces  ; these  are  principally  noticed  behind  the  head, 
upon  the  shoulders, and  the  rump;  in  those  species  in 
which  the  skin  is  loose  they  are  seen  beneath  the  neck 
and  across  the  upper  part  of  the  limbs,  but  where  it  is 
more  close  the  folds  of  the  shoulder  and  the  rump  are 
merely  indicated  on  the  sides.  The  head  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  animal’s  size,  and  of  a triangular  form. 
The  aperture  of  the  mouth  small,  and  the  upper  lip  pen- 


rathe  r slendered  or  little  bent  rostrum, 'which  is  longer  than  RniNO- 
the  thorax,  this  last  is  conic,  with  the  base  very  much  BATUS. 
Insinuated ; the  outer  produced  opposite  to  the  scutellutn ; _ 

elytra  broad,  ovate,  slightly  convex,  obtuse ; tcuteUum  CKKOS 

minute ; legs  rather  stout ; femora  thickened,  unarmed ; . _ 

tibia  with  a minute  hook  at  the  tip,  within  ; tarsi  te- 
tramerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Curculio  planus,  Fabriciua  ; Cur. 
ebeneus,  Donovan.  Britt.  Ins.  vol.  xv.  pi.  549.  fig.  2.  A. 
native  of  Europe  and  of  Briluin. 

RHINOCEROS,  Fr.  rhinoceros;  It.  rinoceronte; 

Sp . rinoceronle ; Lat  .rhinoceros;  Or.  pivoetpu/i,  from 
the  nose,  and  repo*,  a horn. 

See  the  Quotation  from  Pliny. 

Kor  there  ri  no  beast  but  hath  hix  enemy ; as  the  cony  the  polcat, 
a sherpe  the  woolfc,  the  elephant  the  nii«iWN;  anil  to  ut  other 
beast*  tlw  like. 

Hakiwj!.  Foyage i,  8fc.  tuJ.  ill  p.  5 1 9.  M.  John  Hawkint. 

In  the  same  solemnities  of  Pompty,  as  many  time*  *!**»,  was 
shewed  a rktaortr-it,  with  un«  home  and  no  mare,  aod  the  vune  is 
in  hi*  snout  or  mucsle. 

Hoi/anti.  Piinir,  book  viii.  ch.  xx. 

On  high-rnis’d  decks  the  haughty  Belgian*  ride, 

Reuraih  whose  shad*  our  humble  frigates  go ; 

Such  jiurt  the  elephant  I team,  ana  so  deiy'd 
By  lha  rktnocer m her  unequal  foe. 

Dryden.  Amhum  Mtrabt/u. 
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dent,  terminating  in  a point,  and  very  movable,  ao  as  to 
render  it  a prehensile  organ,  which  the  animal  employs  in 
cropping  the  branches  of  trees  or  shrubs.  The  number 
of  incisive  teeth  varies ; in  some  species  there  are  none, 
in  others  two  in  each  jaw,  in  which  case  they  arc  of  very 
large  size  ; in  some  there  are  four  in  each  jaw,  and  wlten 
this  occurs,  the  middle  two  in  the  upper  are  very  large, 
and  are  supported  on  their  outer  side  by  a very  small 
one,  whilst  on  the  contrary,  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  middle 
two  are  much  smaller  than  the  outer  teeth  ; the  sixth  and 
seventh  molars  arc  the  largest,  and  the  others  diminish 
in  size  as  they  pass  forwards. 

The  most  remarkable  character,  however,  of  this  genus 
is  the  horn  or  horns  upon  its  nose;  they  are  not  deci- 
duous, nor  have  they  any  bony  core,  but  are  supported 
merely  upon  a projecting  knob  or  process  of  the  nose 
bones,  which  is  received  into  a corresponding  hollow  at 
the  base  of  the  horn.  Its  structure  consists  of  coaraa 
hairs  malted  together  with  horny  substance;  these  coarse 
hairs  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other;  their  extreme 
poiuts  on  the  lower  half,  and  especially  on  the  hind  Dart 
of  the  frout  horn  and  on  the  greater  part  of  the  hiud 
one,  project  in  many  places,  rendering  the  surface  irre- 
gular, and  in  some  pans  giving  it  a rough  feel  like  that 
of  a brush  ; the  upper  part  of  the  horn,  on  the  contrary, 
is  smooth  and  plain  like  that  of  Oxen.  The  length  of 
the  horn  varies  in  different  species  ; where  there  are  two 
the  anterior  is  always  the  longer. 

This  genus  is  found  only  in  very  warm  climates  in 
the  Old  World,  and  not  (infrequently  where  Elephants 
are  met  with.  They  prefer  marshy  districts,  probably  on 
account  of  the  toughness  of  their  hide,  and  ure  fond  of 
wallowing  in  the  mire  like  Pigs.  They  feed  on  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  trees,  and  especially  on  a shrub 
called  the  Rhinoceros  hush,  Slabs  Rhinocerolis;  also  upon 
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RHINO-  the  toots  of  plants  (particularly  the  slinking  Stapelia, 
CEROS.  which  has  an  insipid  hut  cool  and  watery  taste,)  which 
' it  probably  roots  up  with  its  nose.  Sparrman’s  relation, 

on  the  authority  of  the  Hottentots  that  the  African 
species  uses  the  second  horn  for  grubbing  up  roots,  is  not 
probable,  if,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  first  horn  is 
incapable  of  being  turned  aside,  although  he  is  disposed 
to  believe  that  assertion  also.  These  animals  are  of  a 
morose  disposition  and  extremely  shy ; formerly  they 
were  not  uncommon  in  the  marshes  near  Cape  Town, 
hot  as  civilization  has  advanced  they  have  retired  into 
less  frequented  districts.  They  are  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  the  larger  animals  of  the  Cat  kind,  and  it  is  said  also 
contend  with  the  Elephant;  they  defend  themselves  with 
their  horn,  and  endeavour  to  rip  upthehellyof  their  enemy. 

They  must  be  divided  into  two  sections. 

a.  mth  one  horn. 

R.  Tndicut,  Cuv, ; Rhin.  Unicornis,  Lin.;  Indian 
Rhinoceros ».  Nine  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  four 
feet  eight  inches  in  height.  The  head  triangular,  but 
shortened,  and,  ns  it  were,  truncated  in  front;  upper  lip 
pointed  ; from  the  forehead  in  front  of  the  car  com- 
mences a fold  of  the  skin,  which  passes  down  a little  be- 
hind the  lower  jaw.  The  skin  very  thick,  tubercular, 
und  nearly  bare,  forming  large  folds,  the  bottom  of  which 
are  flesh-coloured  and  very  soft;  on  the  neck  are  two 
of  these  folds,  the  first  of  which,  four  inches  deep,  forms 
a kind  of  collar  beneath  the  neck,  and  the  second  de- 
scends in  front  of  the  shoulders,  and  joins  with  a longi- 
tudinal fold  which  begins  near  the  wither ; one  very 
large  fold  envelopes  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  trunk, 
commencing  behind  the  shoulder  and  extending  down 
to  the  armpit,  where  it  becomes  transverse,  and  a second 
completes  the  covering  of  the  trunk  towards  the  rump, 
thicker  on  the  sides  than  at  the  upper  part,  and  passing 
a little  forward  on  the  flanks  where  it  terminates ; an- 
other fold  covers  the  front  of  the  thigh  and  the  outer 
surfuce  of  the  leg;  and  upon  either  aide  of  the  root  of 
the  tail  is  another  which  is  connected  with  a piece  by 
the  side  of  the  vent,  joining  below  with  the  covering 
of  the  leg.  The  ears  and  tail  are  furnished  with  a few 
stiff",  smooth  bristles,  ami  a small  number  of  woolly 
hairs  are  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  body.  The 
general  colour  of  the  animal  is  deep  grey  tinged  with 
violet.  It  is  n native  of  India,  and  lives  in  shady  forests 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  and  marshy  places.  It 
grunts  like  a Hog;  and  after  nine  months’  gestation 
brings  one  young  at  a birth,  which  is  about  three  feet 
in  length,  and  has  a callosity  indicating  the  situation  of 
the  future  horn.  Its  flesh  is  eaten,  and  every  part, 
even  to  the  dung,  is  esteemed  medicinal ; the  horn  espe- 
cially is  in  great  repute  as  an  antidote  against  poison, 
and  cups  made  of  it  are  considered  to  possess  the  same 
virtues. 

Pennant  considers  it  to  be  the  Unicorn  of  Scripture, 
and  the  Indian  Ass,  o ’luc  mo*  o»*o«  of  Aristotle,  although 
that  author  speaks  of  it  as  having  only  single  hoofs  as 
well  as  a single  horn ; for,  on  reference  to  Avlian,  book  iv. 
ch.  lii.,  the  Indian  Ass  is  there  mentioned  as  having  a 
horn  on  its  forehead  which,  used  as  a drinking  cup,  pos- 
sesses the  same  marvellous  power,  as  an  outidote  against 
poison  and  as  a curative  against  disease,  ascribed  to  tile 
horns  of  the  Rhinoceros. 

These  animals  were  occasionally  exhibited  in  ancient 
Rome.  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  book  viii.  ch.  u., 


says,  “At  the  same  Games  (those  of  Pompey  the  Great)  RHINO- 
was  exhibited  a Rhinoceros  with  one  horn  on  its  nose,  CEROS. 
such  ns  I have  often  seen.’*  But  Dion  Cassius,  in  his 
History  of  Romr,  slates,  they  were  not  exhibited  till 
sometime  after,  viz.,  at  Augustus  Ctr«ar's  triumph  over 
Cleopatra;  he  says,  " Many  wild  beasts  also  and  other 
animals,  and  among  them  the  Rhinoceros  and  Hippopo- 
tamus, were  then  first  seen  and  slain  at  Rome.**  Strabo 
also  iu  his  Geography,  book  xvii.,  when  speaking  of  Ara- 
bia, says,  “This  Country  also  produces  the  most  powerful 
Leopards  and  Rhinoceroses,  which,  as  Arirmidortis  says, 
are  scarcely  exceeded  in  length  by  the  Elephant ; and 
one  he  saw  at  Alexandria  was  almost  as  tall.  But  the 
one  which  I saw  was  not  of  a boxwood  colour,  but  like 
the  Elephant  Its  size  was  that  of  a Bull,  and  in  shape 
it  resembled  a Hog,  especially  the  snout,  except  the  nose, 
because  upon  it  is  a curved  horn,  the  hardest  of  all 
bones ; this  it  uses  as  an  organ  of  otlence  as  the  Boar 
uses  its  tusks.  It  has  two  callosities  like  (he  folds  of  a 
Dragon,  which  surround  the  body  from  the  back  to  the 
belly  ; one  inclines  towards  the  crest,  and  the  other  to- 
wards tin;  loins.  What  I have  related  I have  myself 
seen.”  Of  the  Rhinoceroses  which  have  appeared  in 
more  recent  times  in  Europe,  the  first,  was  sent  to  Ema- 
nuel, King  of  Portugal,  in  1512,  and  hy  him  forwarded 
to  the  Pope ; on  the  voyage,  however,  it  is  stated  that 
the  animal  from  some  cause  became  violently  irritated 
and  drove  in  the  sides  of  the  vessel ; the  second  was 
brought  to  England  in  1685;  the  third  in  1739,  and 
the  fourth  in  1741,  w ere  paraded  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  ; the  /ifl A lived  in  the  Menagerie  at  Versailles 
from  1771  to  1793;  the  sixth,  sent  over  for  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  died  in  London  in  1800  ; the  tri  e nth 
was  exhibited  in  Paris  about  1817;  two  were  brought 
to  Loudon  in  the  Spring  of  1H34,  one  of  which  is  still  in 
the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society:  and  all  these 
were  of  this  species  with  a single  horn. 

R.  Sondaicus,  G.  Cuv. ; Javanese  Rhinoceros.  It  doea 
not  appear  to  be  yet  ascertained  what  the  actual  size  of 
the  adult  of  this  species  is.  The  first  described,  viz., 
that  sent  by  M.  Diard  and  Duvance!  to  the  French 
Museum,  was  a female,  the  length  of  which  was  only 
five  feet  five  inches  and  a half,  and  its  height  three  feet. 

The  second,  described  by  Dr.  Horsfield,  was  nine  feet 
long  and  four  feet  three  incites  high,  at  the  time  he  saw 
it,  but  in  four  years  subsequent  it  had  attained  the  height 
of  five  feet  and  seven  inches.  It  has  a single  horn. 

The  head  is  of  a triangular  form,  and  much  attenuated 
to  the  muzzle  ; the  upper  lip  is  very  much  lengthened, 
and  the  sides  of  the  head  marked  with  protuberances 
similar  to  those  on  the  body,  but  there  are  no  rough- 
nesses or  folds.  The  liody  is  of  a lengthened  form,  and 
the  legs  elevated  in  proportion.  The  folds  less  rough 
or  prominent  than  in  the  preceding  species,  those  of 
the  neck  comparatively  smaller,  and  the  posterior  fold, 
which  has  an  oblique  direction  towards  the  spine,  is  less 
extended.  The  thick  covering  of  the  body  is  divided  on 
its  surface  into  small  tubercles  or  many-sided  plates, 
having  a few  short,  bristly  hairs  rising  from  a depression 
ill  their  centre.  The  ears  are  edged  with  a row  of  long, 
stiff,  close-set  bristles,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  tail 
throughout  its  whole  length  is  similarly  bristled.  This 
species  is  found  only  in  Jnva,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  R'arak  ; but  in  the  Western  parts  of  the  island 
and  by  the  Malays  it  is  called  Radak.  It  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  district,  although  most  numerous  on 
the  Western  side  of  the  island,  but  ranges  from  the  level 
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RHINO-  of  (he  sea  to  the  summits  of  mountains  of  great  eleva- 
CKRQS.  jjon<  but  it  prefers  high  situation)*.  They  urc  gregarious 
r~*  jn  many  parts,  where  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant  and  at 
a distance  from  human  habitations.  Its  retreats  are 
discovered  by  deeply  excavated  passages  which  it  forms 
along  the  declivities  of  mountains,  and  which,  says  Dr. 
Hordield,  are  occasionally  of  great  depth  and  extent. 
It  is  not  unfroquently  met  with  in  the  wilds  by  both 
Europeans  and  natives,  but  no  instance  is  mentioned  of 
its  showing  any  disposition  to  make  an  attack.  Its  manners 
are  comparatively  mild,  probably  because,  from  its  being 
the  largest  animal  in  the  island,  it  is  not  liable  to  be  roused 
by  contentions  with  the  Elephant,  as  in  many  parts  of 
India.  A young  animal  of  this  species  was  brought  to 
the  Residence  at  Magellan  in  1815  or  1S16;  it  soon  be- 
came domesticated,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  carried  in  a 
kind  of  cart  to  the  Capital  of  Surakarta,  where  it  was 
kept  in  a large  area  bounded  by  a ditch  three  feet  in 
width,  at  the  entrance  to  the  palace;  and  although 
harassed  by  the  visits  of  the  populace  it  never  showed 
either  uneasiness  or  anger.  Branches  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  twining  plants  were  provided  for  its  food,  from 
which  it  preferred  a species  of  Cissus  and  the  small 
twigs  of  » native  fig-tree;  but  plantains  were  its  favourite 
food.  It  required  large  quantities  of  water;  and  when 
not  feeding,  or  undisturbed,  it  commonly  placed  itself  in 
the  large  hallows  made  by  its  own  weight  in  the  soft 
earth  of  its  boundary.  As  it  increased  in  size,  the  width 
of  the  ditch  was  insufficient  to  confine  it,  and  it  would 
sally  out  and  destroy  the  plantations  of  fruit  trees  and 
vegetables  by  which  the  habitations  of  the  natives  are 
surrounded ; but  it  showed  no  inclination  to  injure  any 
one,  and  was  as  readily  driven  back  to  its  inclosure  as  a 
Buffalo. 

b.  frith  two  Horns. 

R.  Africanus,  Cuv. ; R.  Bicomis,  Lin. ; le  Rhino- 
ceros d'Afrique,  Buff. ; le  R.  Bicorne , Camper. ; Afri- 
can Rhinoceros.  About  the  size  of  the  Indian  species, 
being  eleven  feet  and  six  inches  long,  and  seven  feet 
high-  It  has  no  incisive  teeth.  The  skin  is  very  thick, 
scabrous,  and  knotty,  but  without  any  perceptible  folds, 
and  is  almost  entirely  free  from  hair,  except  some  black 
ones  an  inch  in  length  on  the  edges  of  the  ears,  a few 
between  the  horns,  and  some  around  as  well  as  beneath 
and  at  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  colour  of  the  skin 
is  ashy,  except  in  the  groin,  where  it  is  less  thick, 
nearly  smooth,  and  flesh-coloured.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  Indian  species  by  the  absence  of  incisive  teeth; 
by  its  second  horn,  which  is  of  small  size,  conical,  and 
compressed  ; and  by  its  skin  not  having  any  folds.  It 
is  a native  of  Africa,  and  was  formerly  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but,  as  civi- 
lization has  advanced,  it  has  retired  into  more  seques- 
tered districts,  and  is  now  hut  rarely  met  with.  It  feeds 
on  the  boughs  of  trees,  which  it  bites  into  small  pieces, 
also  on  succulent  plants,  especially  the  stinking  Stapelia, 
and  a species  of  Slcebt  called  S.  Rhinocerotis.  The 
smallness  and  sunken  slate  of  its  eyes  arc  considered  to 
render  its  vision  indistinct,  but,  if  such  be  the  case,  it  is 
amply  compensated  by  the  acuteness  of  its  organs  of 
scent  and  hearing : “ at  the  least  noise,  therefore,  more 
than  usual,**  says  Sparrman,  “ this  creature,  taking  up 
the  alarm  and  pricking  up  its  ears,  stands  clapping  with 
them  and  listening.  Above  all  things  one  must  take 
care,  even  when  one  is  at  a great  distance,  not  to  gel  to 
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the  windward  of  it;  for  in  that  case  it  seldom  fails  ItHIXO 
directly  to  follow  the  scent  and  attack  the  object  of  its  ^KROfi. 
pursuit. Whatever  it  meets  with  in  ita  course,  men, 
oxen,  or  waggons,  it  overturns  and  trample*, but  it  holds 
on  its  way  and  does  not  return  to  the  attack.  The 
Hottentot  hunters  formerly  used  to  steal  on  it  whilst 
asleep  and  give  it  several  wounds  at  once,  after  which 
they  followed  its  track  for  some  days  till,  exhausted  by  loss 
of  blood,  it  dropped  down  and  died.  But  at  other  times 
they  used  two  or  three  poisoned  darts,  which  materially 
shortened  the  length  of  their  pursuit.  According  to 
Burcheli's  account,  however,  they  now  shoot  them  with 
ball ; but  their  smell  is  so  keen  that,  even  at  a gicat 
distance,  they  scent  the  approach  of  man,  and  at  the  first 
suspicion  betake  themselves  to  flight.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  by  coming  up  to  them  against  the  wind  that  they 
can  be  got  at  within  musket-shot;  but  this  must  be 
done  with  the  greatest  caution,  as  their  hearing  is  so 
acute  that  the  least  noise  in  thebu«hes  disturbs  and  puts 
them  to  flight.  Sometimes,  however,  when  thus  dis 
lurbed,  they  become  enraged  and  assail  their  pursuer, 
running  direct iy  at  him  ; this  attack  the  hunter,  if  cool 
avoids  by  slipping  aside,  and  gains  time  to  reload  his 
musket  whilst  the  animal  turns,  which  it  does  slowly 
and  with  difficulty,  and  gets  sight  of  him  again.  Its 
flesh  is  eaten,  and,  Rurchell  says,  is  excellent,  and  has 
much  the  taste  of  beef.  Of  its  skin  the  Hottentots  make 
their  shambok?  or  whips,  which  are  strips  of  three  ot 
more  feet  in  length,  rounded  to  the  thickness  of  a man's 
finger  and  tapering  towards  the  top ; this  manufacture 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  Cope,  but  is  well  known  in  North 
Africa,  and  forms  an  article  of  trade  under  the  name  of 
Corbage.  Cups  are  made  from  the  horns.  This,  or  at 
least  one  species  of  the  two-homed  Rhinoceroses,  was 
known  to  the  Romans;  one  example  of  it  is  figured  on 
the  famous  Pramestine  pavement,  and  another  on  a coin 
of  Doinitian.  Pausunias,  in  his  Description  of  Greece , 
mentions  it  twice ; in  the  Vth  book  he  says,  **  the 
Ethiopian  oxen  have  horns  on  the  nose and  in  the 
IXth  book,  **  l have  also  seen  the  .Ethiopian  oxen,  which 
are  called  Rhinoceroses , from  their  having  one  horn  at 
the  extremity  of  the  nose,  and  a little  higher  up  a second, 
which,  however,  is  not  so  large;  but  on  the  skull  they 
have  no  horns.”  And  Cosmas  Egyptius,  who  visited 
.Ethiopia  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  mentions  in  the 
second  volume  that  the  species  there  found  have  the 
same  number  of  horns.  That  it  was  exhibited  at  Rome 
in  the  Gaines  can  hardly  be  doubled,  as  Martial,  in  his 
twenty-second  Epigram,  speaks  of  it  ^Rhinoceros  cornu 
genii  no. 

Awn  fMe  gra\'*m  gewttnu  cornu  tic  rrfu/it  union, 

JaCimi,  ui  impotilu*  laurui  in  attm  pilot. 

And  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  ii.,  says,  that  Augustus  Cesar 
exhibited  a Rhinoceros  (moat  probably  of  this  species)  in 
hb  triumph  over  Cleopatra. 

R.  Simut,  Burehetl;  Flat-nosed  Rhinoceros.  Rather 
more  than  eleven  feet  in  length,  and  the  tail  twenty-five 
inches  ; it  is  said,  by  Burchdl,  to  differ  from  the  African 
species  already  described  in  the  truncated  and  expanded 
form  of  the  nose  and  upper  lip ; the  skin  is  entirely  de- 
void of  hair  and  has  not  any  folds.  According  to  the 
same  writer,  the  NegToes  and  Hottentots  consider  the 
two  animals  as  distinct,  and  apply  to  them  different 
names ; besides  which,  they  say  this  species  feeds  only 
on  grass,  whilst  the  others  eat  the  branches  of  trees  and 
bushes.  It  is  found  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa, 
and  was  first  found  about  the  26th  degree  of  latitude, 
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RHINO-  in  the  vast  plains  which  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
CKROR,  year  are.  ari,i#  it  every  day  frequents  the  springs,  not 
RHI-  merely  to  drink,  but  also  to  roll  itself  in  the  clay,  so  as 
NODES,  to  defend  its  skin  against  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun. 
Cuvier  does  not  consider  this  a distinct  species. 

R.  Sumatrensis,  Cuv. ; Sumatran  Rhinoceros,  Bell. 
Seven  feet  four  inches  in  length  and  four  feet  in  height. 
Tin*  head  is  proportionally  longer  in  this  than  in  any 
other  species.  Dr.  Bell  states  that  it  has  but  two  incisive 
teeth  in  each  jaw;  this,  however.  Sir  S.  Raffles  says  is 
incorrect,  as  it  has  two  smaller  ones  in  each  jaw,  placed 
one  on  th.‘  outer  side  of  each  large  tooth ; they  very 
soon,  however,  drop  out.  and  hence  has  arisen  Dr.  Bell’s 
mistake.  The  skin  is  neither  divided  into  plates,  as  in 
the  Indian  gj»ecies,  although  there  are  some  folds  on  the 
neck,  shoulders  and  haunches,  nor  is  it  so  thick,  but  it 
i*  still  harsh  and  black,  and  covered  with  coarse,  short 
fur  of  the  same  colour.  The  ears  are  small,  pointed, 
and  edged  with  short  black  hairs.  The  first  horn  is  nine 
inches  long,  arched  huckwards,  and  connected  by  a ridge 
with  the  base  of  the  second,  which  is  four  inches  in 
length,  of  a pyramidal  shape,  and  placed  just  before  and 
between  the  eyes.  The  female  dilfers  only  in  having 
shorter  horns,  and  in  the  skin  folds  being  less  distinct. 
It  is  a native  of  Sumatra,  but  is  not  bold,  as  one  of  large 
size  has  been  seen  to  run  away  from  a single  wild  dog. 

Of  this  genus  four  fossil  species  have  been  discovered, 
which  are  distinct  from  any  of  those  now  known  to  exist. 

R.  Tichorhinui,  Pall. ; Lr  Rhinoceros  dr  Siberie , Cuv. ; 
Siberian  Rhinoceros,  Its  size  was  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  African  species ; its  head  very  long,  and  sup- 


porting two  very  long  horns,  the  first  of  which  rested  on  RHINO- 
a large  bony  vault  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  bones  CKROS, 
of  the  nose,  which  were  supported  below  by  a bony  KIIINO- 
pl ate,  a structure  not  exhibited  in  any  living  species ; LOPHUS. 
and  it  had  no  incisive  teeth  in  either  jaw.  Its  bones  are  — — ^ 
very  common  in  Siberia,  and  ore  found  mingled  with  those 
of  the  Etcphai  Prtmtge/uiM ; but  they  have  also  lieen 
met  with  at  Chatham,  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  and 
also  in  France.  A whole  animal,  however,  with  the 
skin  and  all  the  soft  parts  was  found,  in  tin*  year  1771, 
frozen  in  the  mud  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wiluji,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Lena,  and  it  was  covered  with 
thick  lur,  especially  about  the  legs. 

R.  Lcptorhinu*,  Cuv. ; Slender-noted  Rhinoceros. 

About  the  size  of  the  African  Rhinoceros;  its  nose  fur- 
nished with  two  horns;  the  muzzle  much  more  slender, 
and  nasal  bones  more  delicate  than  in  the  African.  It 
is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Arno. 

R . Minimus,  Cuv. ; Sma’lnt  Rhinoceros.  About  the 
size  of  a Hog,  and  having  incisive  teeth  in  both  j.iws. 

It  was  found,  in  1S'21,  at  Saint  Laurent,  near  the  town 
of  Moissac,  in  Franoe. 

R.  Incisicus.  Cuv. ; Incisive  Rhinoceros.  Its  size 
equal  to  that  of  the  Siberian  species,  but  distinguished 
from  it  by  having  incisive  teeth.  Specimens  of  its 
teeth  were  first  found  in  Germany. 

See  Linritei  Systema  Na/urte  a Gmelin ; Cuvier, 

Regne  Animal, oiui  Otsemcns  Fossilet ; Sparrman,  Voyage 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Pennant,  History  of  Qua- 
drupeds ; Horsfield,  Zoological  Research?* ; Burchell, 

Travels  in  Southern  Africa. 


RHINOCYLLUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennee  very  short,  thick,  twelve- 
joitlled,  articulations  transverse,  somewhat  perfolialed, 
and  a little  Constricted,  gradually  increasing  in  stout- 
ness to  the  apex,  club  ovale,  four-articulate,  the  articula- 
tions closely  united  ; head  produced  in  front  into  a short, 
thick,  angulated,  deflexed  rostrum;  eyes  ovate,  nar- 
rowed beneath;  thorax  somewhat  conic,  deeply  bisinu- 
aled  behind ; scutellum  very  minute ; elytra  oblong, 
nearly  linear,  convex,  each  rounded  at  the  base ; legs 
stout ; tibia:  armed  within  at  the  apex  into  a minute 
hook  ; tarsi  tetrameroos,  the  penultimate  joint  bilobed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Curcuiio  thaumaturpus , Rossi,  &c. 
A very  numerous  genus  ; one  species  of  which  (the 
type)  inhabits  England,  and  another,  R.  antiodontalgi- 
cus , has  been  the  subject  of  a large  quarto,  by  an  Italian 
physician,  in  which  its  virtues  as  a remedy  for  the  tooth- 
ache are  set  forth  to  a marvellous  extent. 

Rill  NODES,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  A ntcnwr  not  gcniculnted  ; twelve- 
jointed,  arising  from  the  middle  of  the  rostrum,  curved, 
the  basal  joint  elongate-clnvale,  the  second  short,  robust, 
obconic,  the  third  smaller,  the  five  following  robust, 
somewhat  cup-shaped,  gradually  thickening  to  the  club, 
which  is  four-articulate,  elongate-ovate,  and  acuminate ; 
head  produced  in  front  into  a nearly  straight,  cylindric, 
shortish  rostrum ; eyes  large,  approximating;  thorax 
somewhat  truncate  behind  ; elytra  nearly  cylindric,  con- 
vex, a little  truncate  in  front ; legs  moderate ; femora 


simple,  slightly  toothed ; Obit v with  a minute  hook  at 
the  apex  within ; tarsi  tetramerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Curcuiio  prnni,  Linnaeus.  Ste- 
phens, Illust.  Britt.  Ent.  (Manthbulafa,)  vol.  iii.  p.  lb'4. 
Three  species,  of  which  two  are  British,  and  frequent 
cherry  and  plum  trees. 

RIIINOLOPHUS,  from  the  Greek  piv,  a nose,  and 
« crest,  Geolfr. ; Horseshoe  But,  Pen.  In  Zotdogy, 
a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Cheiroptera, 
order  Sarcophaga,  class  Mammalia 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth, two  in  the  upper  jaw ; 
in  the  movable  intermaxillary  bone  frequently  deciduous, 
and  four  in  the  lower  jaw,  short  and  trifid  ; cuspid 
teeth  long,  conical,  and  distinct ; molar  five  on  a side 
in  each  jaw,  or  five  on  a side  in  the  upper  and  six  in  the 
lower  jaw,  the  anterior  false  and  one  or  two  pointed ; 
the  others  pointed  and  tritorial ; muzzle  obtuse ; nose 
furnished  with  a very  complicated  membranaceous  appa- 
ratus, (hat  part  of  it  in  front  of  the  nostrils  always  as- 
suming a horseshoe  form,  that  behind  varying  in  figure 
according  to  the  species,  and  the  nostrils  themselves 
being  funnel-shaped  ; auricles  large,  simple,  and  unpro- 
vided with  opercules ; body  furnished  with  digital,  lum- 
bar, and  anal  membranes,  which  are  not  covered  with 
hair;  upon  the  breast  two  teats  furnished  with  milk 
tubes,  and  upon  the  pubes  two  warts  without  milk 
tubes;  llte  joint  ol  the  first  finger  » single,  short,  and 
rudimentary,  the  others  hove  but  two  joints ; tail  con- 
tained in  the  anal  membrane,  and  generally  not  extend 
iug  beyond  it. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  Insectivorous  tribe  of  Bats, 
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TtHINO-  on  account  of  its  first  finder  or  index  having  only  a 
LOPUU&  single  joint  or  phalanx.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remark* 
able  kind  of  Buts,  and  is  at  the  slightest  glance  distin- 
guished by  the  great  size  of  its  ears,  and  by  the  com- 
plication of  its  nasal  apparatus.  But  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  other  genera  of  its  family  is  the 
existence  upon  the  pubes  of  a pair  of  warty  teats,  besides 
the  true  teats  upon  the  hreast.  These,  according  to 
Kuhl’s  observation,  are  deficient  in  the  first  year  of  the 
animal’s  life,  in  the  second  are  extremely  small,  and  only 
in  the  third  year  acquire  their  proper  size ; hut,  though 
connected  with  reproduction,  he  has  never  been  able  to 
find  any  lactiferous  glands  near  them.  The  auricle* 
are  very  simple,  consisting  merely  of  a large  gristle,  but 
without  any  opercule  aa  in  the  other  Insectivorous  Bats, 
which  renders  them  deaf  at  pleasure,  by  shutting  up  the 
auditory  passage  ; and  hence  it  is  that,  dunn*r  daytime, 
they  bury  themselves  in  the  deepest  holes  and  most  pri- 
vate recesses.  The  imperfection  of  this  organ  is,  how- 
ever, fully  compensated  by  the  remarkable  devclopcment 
of  the  nose.  Its  external  cartilages  or  gristles  are  dis- 
posed and  folded  so  as  to  form  a funnel,  which  may 
more  easily  catch  and  conduct  the  scent  to  the  interior  of 
the  nose ; the  nostrils  themselves  have  a circular  or  oval 
form,  and  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel,  the 
expanded  upper  part  of  which  is  bounded  in  front  and 
on  the  sides  by  a fold  or  folds  of  membrane  which 
assume  the  form  of  a horseshoe,  whence  is  derived  the 
English  name  of  the  genus ; posteriorly  it  is  bounded  by 
one  or  two  membranes  which  assume  various  forms, 
hereafter  to  be  noticed.  This  disposition,  although 
found  in  others  of  the  same  family,  is  most  fully  deve- 
loped in  this  genus.  The  thickness  of  the  lips  arises 
from  the  numerous  muscular  fibres  which  lie  close 
together  and  run  in  different  directions.  They  remain 
during  daytime  in  the  deepest  holes,  and  come  out  only 
at  night  in  search  of  insects. 

a.  With  the  upper  natal  membrane  erect  and 
spe  or- shaped. 

R.  Uni  hast  aiun , Geoffr.  ; Veeprrtilio  Ferrum  Eqtn- 
ftum . Lin. ; le  Grand  Fer  d checal,  Daubent. ; le  Chau ve 
Souris  fer  ti  eheval,  Buff;  Horseshoe  Bat.  Pen  ; Single- 
speared  Horseshoe  Bat.  Rather  more  than  two  and  a 
half  inches  long  from  the  muzzle  to  the  vent ; extent  of 
the  wings  fourteen  inches ; head  not  quite  an  inch  in 
length  and  ears  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  pointed, 
upright,  and  inclining  outwards,  their  margins  sinuous 
horns,  and  their  lower  edge  notched ; anterior  upper 
nasal  membrane  in  shape  resembling  the  body  of  a 
violin  ; posterior  large  und  in  form  of  a spear-bead,  and 
folded  on  cither  side  ut  its  base  so  as  to  resemble  small 
vases ; fur  very  soft,  of  a reddish-cinereous  colour 
above,  and  yellowish-ash  beneath ; wing  membranes 
blackish.  Is  a native  of  Europe. 

R.  Bihastatus,  Geoffr. ; le  petit  Fer  d eheval,  Dau  * 
bent. ; Double -speared  Horseshoe  Bat.  About  three- 
eighths  less  than  the  last  species,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  both  the  upper  nasal  membranes 
spear-shaped,  and  by  the  edges  of  the  ears  being  more 
sinuous  and  more  deeply  indented  at  their  base  ; fur  soft, 
of  an  ashy-red  colour,  tinged  with  yellowish  on  the  under 
parts.  Is  a native  of  Europe,  and  common  in  Eng- 
land. 

R.  Trident,  Geoffr ; Trident  Horseshoe  Bat.  Two 
inches  in  length  and  the  tail  ten  lines  more,  but  remark* 


able  for  one-third  of  its  length  extending  beyond  the  RHINO 
interfemora!  membrane;  upper  nasal  membrane  single  TOPHUS, 
and  bearing  three  points  like  a trident;  ears  much 
wider  than  in  the  preceding  species  and  more  open  ill 
front,  owing  to  a baud  of  skin  which  connects  them 
with  the  forehead.  It  is  a native  of  Egypt,  and  was 
discovered  by  Geoffrey  in  tombs  and  caves. 

R.  Affinis.  Horsf. ; Yellowish-brown  Horseshoe  Bat. 

Expanse  of  the  wings  about  twelve  inches;  upper  nasal 
membrane  erect,  spear-shaped,  its  sides  and  the  broad 
membrane  below  plicated;  cartilaginous  septum  of  the 
nose  hooked  ; auricles  patulous,  their  outer  edge  sinu- 
ous, and  a very  large  accessory  lobe  at  their  hase ; ge- 
nerul  colour  above  yellowish  tinged  with  brown,  and 
yellowish  beneath,  but  of  a deeper  shade  on  the  throat 
and  chest.  Native  of  Java. 

R.  Minor , Horsf. ; Letter  Horsethoe  Bat.  Expanse 
of  the  wings  nine  inches;  upper  nasal  membrane  erect, 
spear-shafted ; nasal  septum  hooked ; auricles  large, 
erect,  their  outer  edge  indented,  and  at  their  base  a 
very  large  accessory  lobe ; tail  shorter  than  the  legs. 

General  colour  above  leaden  with  a fulvous  tinge,  and 
beneath  hoary.  Native  of  Java. 

b.  With  the  upper  nasal  membrane  stretched 
transversely. 

R.  Diadema , Geoffr. ; Crowned  Horseshoe  Bat. 

About  four  inches  in  length  ; the  superior  nasal  mem- 
brane is  three  times  wider  than  its  height,  and  forms  a 
second  horseshoe  behind  the  nostrils,  and  thus  the  two 
together  form  a kind  of  crown  about  the  nasal  organs ; 
auricles  slightly  indented  on  the  outer  edge  ncur  the  tip ; 
tail  as  lung  as  the  leg* ; the  interfemoral  membrane 
convex ; the  fur  is  of  a bright  ferruginous  or  almost 
golden  colour.  It  is  a native  of  the  Isle  of  Timor. 

R.  Commertoniiy  Geoffr.  ; Commerson*s  Horseshoe 
Bat.  Rather  less  than  the  last  species,  but  very  closely 
allied  to  it,  and  its  superior  nasal  membrane  a third 
less  in  width;  tail  not  equalling  half  the  length  of  the 
legs,  and  the  interfemoral  membrane  concave.  Native 
of  the  Isle  of  Madagascar. 

R.  Nobilis,  Horsf. : Noble  Horseshoe  Bat.  About 
the  same  size  as  the  Crowned  species ; extent  of  the 
wings  nineteen  and  a half  incites  ; it  has  the  same  kind 
of  nasal  membrane,  and  similar  hubil  and  proportion  of 
parts,  but  it  differs  remarkably  in  colour,  being  brown 
above  and  varied  with  grey  beneath ; the  sides  of  the 
breast  and  the  body  underneath,  together  with  the 
marks  on  the  back  above  and  beneath  the  scapula,  are 
light  grey  inclining  to  white,  with  a dusky  silvery  lustre; 
the  wing  membranes  pure  brown  with  a tawny  glossing; 
the  fur  is  very  long  ami  silky,  and  has  a very  delicate 
down  at  its  base,  so  that  it  is  very  soft.  Is  a native  of 
Java  and  is  rare.  The  soinhreness  of  its  colours  proves 
that  Geoffrey'*  observation,  that  they  become  more 
bright  as  the  Countries  they  inhabit  approach  the  equi- 
noctial line,  is  not  correct  in  all  instances,  at  least 
neither  as  relates  to  this  nor  R.  Minor. 

R.  Larratus,  Horsf. ; Masked  Horseshoe  Bat  Three 
inches  in  length  from  the  extremity  of  the  nose  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  but  the  head  is  attached  to  the  neck  so 
nearly  at  a right  angle  that,  together  with  the  curve  of 
the  neck,  half  ait  inch  of  its  actual  length  is  lost ; extent 
of  the  wings  fourteen  inches  ; tail  one  inch  long ; upper 
nasal  membrane  projecting  forward  like  a shelf,  and 
having  a slight  transversely  projecting  ridge  in  the 
u 2 
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R1I1XO-  middle ; lateral  membrane  composed  of  three  parallel 
LulMUS.  0f  Wbich  the  outer  is  the  shortest;  the  nostrils 
'^'v  -L  * vertical,  and  each  having  a distinct,  ovate,  funnel-like 
form ; base  of  the  aurides  very  broad,  and  not  having 
the  involution  of  one  or  other  of  its  sides,  as  in  the  other 
species;  anterior  edge  curved,  posterior  slightly  in- 
dented and  inclining  backwards;  the  fur  is  very  long, 
clo-e,  and  silky,  very  soft,  closely  investing  the  body 
above  and  below,  but  becoming  thicker  beneath  ; its 
colour  is  deep  brown  with  a golden  tinge  above,  and 
deepening  towards  the  hind  parts  ; beneath  the  colour 
is  light  golden  strongly  tinged  with  grey;  the  wing 
membranes  arc  blackish-brown  glossed  with  yellow. 
Native  of  Java. 

if.  Vulgaris,  llorsf. ; Common  /forte  shoe  Bat.  Ex- 
tent of  the  wings  twelve  inches  and  a half;  upper  nasal 
membrane  simple ; auricles  patulous,  excised  on  their 
outer  edge,  and  having  an  involuted  hairy'  lobule  on 
each  side  of  the  base;  tail  rather  longer  than  the  legs. 
General  colour  brownish  above  and  hoary  beneath.  Na- 
tive of  Java. 

if.  Deform  is,  Horsf. ; Deformed  Horseshoe  Pat. 
Expanse  of  the  wings  twelve  inches;  skidl  long  and 
compressed  ; face  lengthened  and  flat ; transverse  na- 
sal membrane  simple  ; auricles  large,  approximate,  erect, 
their  outer  edge  but  little  hollowed,  and  their  base 
widened  hy  a lobule  inclining  upwards.  Native  of 
Java. 

if.  Clivosn/s , Crcfzschm. ; Ri rise -nosed  Horseshoe  Pat. 
Two  and  a half  inches  in  length  from  the  muzzle  to  the 
vent ; wings  ten  inches ; length  of  the  tail  on  inch  ; 
auricles  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long  and  somewhat  hol- 
lowed on  their  outer  margin ; external  olfactory  appa- 
ratus furnished  with  regularly  elevated  ridges;  nostrils 
in  a hollow  surrounded  by  the  horseshoe  membrane, 
followed  by  a transverse  concave  ridge  looking  forwards ; 
posterior  membrane  spear-shaped ; general  colour  brown 
tingl'd  with  ash  ; alar  membranes  also  brown.  It  lives 
in  holes  in  walls  and  rocks,  and  is  a native  of  Africa. 

c.  With  upper  nasal  membrane  transverse  and  a pouch 
on  the  forehead. 

R.  Speoris,  Geoffr. ; Vespertilio  Speoris,  Schn. ; 1e 
Rhinolophe  Crumbnifirc,  Per.  and  Lea. ; Pouched 
Horseshoe  Pat.  Rather  larger  than  R.  Bihastatus; 
like  the  last  section  it  has  the  upper  nasal  membrane 
transverse,  of  a concave  form  below  with  a middle 
poiut ; behind  this  upon  the  forehead  is  a small  pouch, 
of  which  the  interior  is  bare  and  terminates  in  a blind 
extremity ; its  orifice  is  marked  by  a kind  of  little  pad, 
and  can  be  closed  by  a sphincter  muscle;  when  the 
eyelids  are  closed  it  gives  the  animal  the  appearance  of 
a cyclops.  Geoffrey  did  not  find  any  thing  contained 
in  it,  and  is  at  a Ions  to  make  out  its  use  ; he  asks,  how- 
ever, whether  it  may  secrete  any  scent  by  which  insects 
might  be  attracted  towards  the  animal?  It  would  seem 
marc  probable,  however,  that  it  lias  some  connection 
with  the  genitals,  and  that  it  serves  the  purpose  of  the 
so  called  tearpits  on  the  cheeks  of  some  animals.  Its 
ears  are  patulous,  somewhat  rounded  at  their  tips,  the 
outer  edge  hollowed,  and  each  side  of  the  base  furnished 
with  a lobule  inclining  inwards.  Its  colour  is  bright 
ferruginous.  Is  a native  of  the  Island  of  Timor. 

Lichtenstein  has  mentioned  another  species  of  this 
genus  which  he  calls 

R.  Capensis;  its  length  is  three  and  a half  inches,  and 


the  tail  an  inch  more  ; the  expanse  of  the  wings  twelve  RHINO- 
inches;  the  body  sooty-coloured  above  and  browoitb  kOHHUS. 
beneath  ; but  of  what  Country  it  is  a native  is  uuknown.  njjjjv’O- 

See  Geoffrey  in  Annales  du  Museum , voL xx. ; Hors-  poma. 
field.  Zoological  Researches  ; Fischer,  Synopsis  Mam - ' v— . ' 

mahum 

RH I NO  M ACER,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  curved,  long,  inserted 
in  the  midtile  of  l he  rostrum,  eleven-jointed,  the  basal 
joint  slightly  robust  and  a little  elongate,  the  second 
shorter,  subnodose,  the  six  following  slightly  elongate 
and  obconic,  the  remainder  forming  a loose,  slender 
club;  bead  produced  into  a iongisb  rostrum,  the  base  of 
which  is  narrowed  and  rounded,  the  apex  dilated  : head 
transverse;  eye*  large,  prominent;  thorax  oblong, 
somewhat  cylitidric  ; elytra  rather  soft,  elongate,  sub- 
linear,  moderately  convex,  the  apex  of  each  rounded  ; 
legs  slender,  unarmed ; femora  slightly  incrasxaied ; 
tibia  rounded,  anterior  a little  curved  ; tarsi  rather  long, 
letrameroira. 

Type  of  the  genus,  R.  Attrlaboidrs,  Fabricius;  Ste- 
phens. Britt.  Enl.,  ( Mandibulata ,)  vol.  tv.  p.  207.  pi. 
xxi.  fig.  3.  A native  of  Europe  and  of  Scotland. 

RH1NONCUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insect*. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  clavate,  geniculaled, 
twelve-jointed,  rather  short,  slender ; funiculus  seven- 
jointed,  its  basal  joint  incrn&xated  and  elongate,  the 
two  following  also  elongate,  subclavate,  the  remainder 
stout,  subnodosc,  club  ovate,  acuminate ; head  produced 
in  freut  into  a short,  stout  rostrum,  which  is  iusertrd 
during  repose  into  a groove  in  the  breast ; head  rather 
depressed  ; eyes  prominent ; thorax  a little  coarctale 
in  front;  scutellum  minute;  elytra  shorter  than  the 
abdomen;  legs  moderate ; femora  simple;  tibia  trun- 
cate a,t  the  apex  and  curved ; tarsi  tetnuneroui,  fur- 
nished at  the  tip  with  two  claw*. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Curculio  pericarpius,  Linnaeus  ; 

Stephens,  Britt.  Ent.,  (Mandibulata,)  vol.  iv.  p.  40. 

About  twenty  European  species,  of  which  twelve  are 
found  in  Britain,  frequenting  plants. 

RH1NOPOMA,  from  t he G reek, p<V,  a no*e,  and  ir&pa* 
an  opercule,  Geoffr.  In  Zoology , a genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Cheiroptera , order  Sarcophagi 
class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
two  small  ones  apart  from  each  other,  in  the  lower  four ; 
two  moderuleviized  cuspid  in  each  jaw ; molar  four  on  a 
side  in  the  upper  and  five  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  anterior 
of  these  false,  the  others  pointed  and  tritorial ; nose 
long,  conical,  cut  square  at  it*  lip,  and  furnished  with 
a small  leaf-like  cartilage ; nostrils  narrow,  transverse, 
and  guarded  with  a small  lobe  like  an  opercule ; fore- 
head broad  and  concave ; auricles  large,  connected  to- 
gether, inclining  on  the  face,  and  furnished  with  an 
outer  lobe  or  opercule ; interfcmor&l  membrane  narrow, 
square,  and  enveloping  only  the  base  of  the  tad.  There 
are  hut  two  species  of  this  genus  known,  and  they  have 
the  same  habits  as  our  Bats. 

R.  Microphylius,  Geoffr.;  Vespertilio  Microph 
Brunn.  Two  incites  in  length  ; the  tail  an  inch  more  ; 
auricle*  nearly  half  an  inch  long;  expanse  of  wings 
seven  inches  and  a third.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  large- 
size  of  its  nasal  cavities,  which  cause  a great  enlargement 
of  the  maxillary  bones,  aud  for  the  opercules,  by  w hich 
it  is  capable  of  closing  its  nostrils;  these  it  contiuually 
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RHINO*  moves,  expanding  and  contracting  them  so  frequently  that 
POM  A.  no  traCC  ol*  |jjejr  aperture  Can  be  observed ; fur  long, 
RHIZO-  woolly.  aU(l  or  a greyish-ash  colour.  They  arc  found  in 
PHORA.  the  lowest  chambers  of  the  Pyramids  near  Cairo. 

■—  R.  Carolinense,  Geofir.  Two  inches  in  length ; the 
tail  an  inch  and  a half  more  ; expanse  of  the  wings 
eight  inches ; auricles  of  moderate  size,  rather  triangular, 
and  further  apart  from  each  other  than  the  last  species  ; 
membrane  of  the  wings  and  body  dusky.  Is  a native 
of  Carolina,  but  it  is  not  fully  ascertained  whether  con 
fined  to  that  State. 

See  Desmarest,  Mammalogie. 

RHINO  STOMA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Acalepha. 

Generic  character.  Body  gelatinous,  free,  orbicular, 
transparent,  with  a peduncle  more  or  less  truncated  be- 
low; no  tenlacula  at  the  circumference;  four  cavities  in 
the  lower  disc. 

Type  of  the  genus,  R.  cyanea;  Cuvier,  Regne  Ani- 
mal. vol.  iv.  p.  57.  Found  in  the  Tropical  Ocean. 

RHINUSA,  in  Zoology,  a genua  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  genieu luted,  ten-jointed, 
short,  rather  stout ; funiculus  five-jointed,  its  two  basal 
joints  obcouic,  the  remainder  transverse ; club  four- 
jointed,  ovate  ; head  produced  in  front  into  a free,  slightly 
bent  rostrum,  the  apex  of  which  is  usually  narrowed ; 
eyes  small ; thorax  transverse,  narrowed  in  front ; 
elytra  somewhat  depressed,  a little  quadrate,  not  co- 
vering the  apex  of  the  abdomen;  legs  short;  anterior 
tibia  with  a minute  hook  at  the  tip;  tarsi  tetramerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Curculio  Antirrhini , Paykull ; 
Stephens,  Jllust.  Britt . Ent.  ( 'Mandibulata ,)  vol.  iv.  p.  14. 
Four  species,  of  which  three  inhabit  Britain,  frequenting 
flowers  in  grassy  plains. 

RHIPIDIA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Dipterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  porrect,  fourteen- jointed, 
first  joint  cylindric,  second  and  third  cup-shaped,  re- 
mainder globose,  remote, and  bipectinated  in  the  males; 
palpi  exserted,  incurved,  cylindric,  four-jointed,  the  arti- 
culations nearly  equal  ; ocelli  wanting;  wings  two,  in- 
cumbent, parallel ; legs  long,  slender,  simple. 

Type  of  the  genus,  R.  maculata ; M eigen,  Europ. 
Ztdfif.  Inject,  vol.  i.  pi.  v.  fig.  9-1 1.  One  species,  found 
in  Europe  and  in  England,  not  very  common  in  this 
Country. 

RHIPSALIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Icos- 
andria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Cacti.  Generic 
character:  calyx  superior,  three  or  four-parted,  very 
short;  teeth  acuminate,  membranaceous;  berry  one- 
celled,  pellucid. 

A genus  divided  from  Cactus , Lin.,  containing  three 
species,  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

RHIZOBOLUS,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Polyandria , order  Tetragynia , natural  order  Sapindi . 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-cleft;  corolla,  petals  five, 
ovate,  fleshy,  inserted  below  the  segments  of  the  calyx  ; 
filaments  very  numerous,  longer  than  the  coruila ; 
genuen  four-angled,  superior;  nuts  four,  one-celled, 
one-feeded. 

Two  species,  R.  butyrosus  and  R.  tuberculosis  both 
natives  of  Guiana.  The  nuts  of  the  latter  are  the  well- 
known  Suwarrow  nuts. 

RHIZOPHORA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Dodecandria,  order  Monogynia.  natural  order  Rhizo- 
phore a.  Generic  character : calyx  four-parted  ; corolla 
lour-perted,  stigmas  two;  seed  one,  very  long,  with  a 
fleshy  base. 


Ten  species,  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies;  RHIZO- 
they  are  very  remarkably  small  trees,  growing  on  the  P^ORA* 
shores  in  the  Tropical  Countries,  where  they  form  thickets.  rhoDE 
R.  mangle  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Mangrove.  ISLAND. 

RH1ZOPHYZA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Acalepha. 

Generic  character.  Body  gelatinous,  free,  transpa- 
rent, vertical,  elongated,  terminated  above  by  an  air- 
vessel  ; and  with  tentacula  along  the  stem,  some  of 
which  are  conical,  the  others  filiform. 

Type  of  the  genus,  R.  Jiliformis;  Lamarck,  Sytt. 

A n an . sans  Veit.  vol.  it  p.  478.  Found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  the  smallest  State  in  the  North 
American  Union,  lies  between  41°  19'  and  42°  North 
latitude, and  between  71°  5' and  71°  55'  West  longitude. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  Notch  and  East  by  Massachusetts, 
on  the  South  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  West  by 
Couneccicut.  Its  mean  length  from  North  to  South  is 
47  miles,  its  mean  breadth  29,  and  its  area  1360  square 
miles,  or  870,400  acres. 

Compared  with  its  limited  extent,  the  surface  of  this  Surface 
Stale  is  extremely  diversified,  and  is  divided  into  three  and  soil, 
natural  sections,  of  which  the  first,  situated  to  the  West  of 
Narranganset  Bay,  forms  a generally  hilly  parallelogram  ; 
the  second  is  composed  of  the  beautiful  islands,  Rhode 
Island,  Prudence,  and  Connanicut,  with  a few  smaller 
ones,  all  lying  in  the  above-mentioned  bay;  and  the 
third  section  is  a small  irregular  slip,  lying  along  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  East  from  Narranganset.  The  soil,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  to 
tillage.  A large  proportion  of  the  Western  and  North- 
Western  part  of  the  State  has  a thin  and  lean  soil ; but 
the  islands  and  the  country  bordering  on  Narranganset 
Bay  are  very  fertile,  and  are  celebrated  for  their  fine 
cattle,  their  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  abundance 
and  excellence  of  their  butter  and  cheese.  The  soil  here 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a deep,  rich  loam,  with  a 
very  small  proportion  of  sand  or  gravel ; in  the  other 
districts  it  is  much  interspersed  with  rocks  and  stones. 

Cider  is  made  for  exportation  ; sufficient  corn,  wheat 
excepted,  is  usually  raised  for  home  consumption ; and 
vegetables  of  every  kind  ore  produced  in  abundance. 

Owing  to  its  maritime  situation,  and  the  mildness  of 
the  Winter,  the  pasture,  especially  in  Hancock  and 
Washington  Counties,  is  of  an  excellent  quality ; and 
neat  cattle  have  grown  to  the  weight  of  sixteen  and 
even  eighteen  hundred  pounds.  The  number  of  sheep 
reared  upon  the  island  amounts  to  about  30,000  ; and 
the  Narranganset  tract  produces  a breed  of  racing-horses 
remarkable  for  speed  and  vigour. 

Volney  observes,  that  “ were  he  to  select  the  most  fa-  Climate, 
vourable  spot  in  America  as  the  place  of  his  abode,  his 
choice  would  fall  upon  the  Southern  point  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Mr.  Cooper  states,  " that  in  point  of  cli- 
mate and  productions,  as  welt  as  of  appearance,  Rhode 
Island  »,  perhaps,  the  most  similar  to  Great  Britain  of 
any  State  in  the  Union.  The  Winters  arc  somewhat 
longer,  and  more  severe;  the  Summers,  perhaps,  a 
little  warmer;  but  it  resembles  Great  Britain  in  some 
measure  in  the  defects  of  the  climate,  being,  from  its 
situation,  subject  to  a moister  atmosphere  than  many  of 
the  other  States.1*  The  Spring  commences  about  the 
first  of  March;  and  the  Summer  heats  are  greatest 
in  June,  July,  and  August,  but  they  arc  seldom  oppres- 
sive ; the  fall  weather  in  September  and  October  is  de- 
lightful. " The  Winters,’1  say  the  authors  of  the  large 
American  Allas,  published  at  Philadelphia  in  IS27, 
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“ have  been  for  the  last  ten  yearn  very  irregular  and 
unsteady  from  December  to  April,  with  occasionally  very 
cold  days,  both  early  and  late  in  the  season/  Throughout 
the  year,  the  air  is  pure  and  wholesome,  especially  in 
the  Narrangunset  tract,  where  no  destructive  disease  has 
ever  been  known  to  prevail. 

The  State  is  divided  into  Counties  and  Townships,  as 
follows : 


Cixuati**.  Town- 
ship*. 

Providence  . 10 
Newport  • . . 7 
W.t«)un^t«io  7 

Kent 4 

Bristol  ....  3 


*opu  Uitw« 

laao. 

("a ottty 
Tu*n*. 

IVipuUtiuB 

1830. 

35,784 

47,014 

Pjnriitmc*  . . 

..  16.832 

13,771 

16.534 

Newport .... 

..  8,010 

15.6S7 

15,414 

Suuth  Kmgwtan  3.663 

10,228 

12,784 

Kant  Greenwich  1,5'Jl 

5,637 

5.466 

Bristol 

..  3,054 

83,109  97,212 


There  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  State  about  400  of 
the  aborigines  of  the  Narrangawset  Tribe,  They  claim  a 
right  to  3000  acres  of  land.  The  number  of  slaves, 
according  to  the  census  of  1630,  was  only  14. 

Chief  Providence,  the  largest  place  and  only  city  in  the 

towns.  State,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  tide-waters  of  Narran- 
Pru  ride  ace  ganset  Bay.  about  30  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It 
is  built  on  both  sides  of  what  is  usually  termed  Provi- 
dence river,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  Bay  reaching  to 
the  mouth  of  Morshasuck  river,  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  its  two  sections  being  connected  by  two  bridges,  of 
which  one  is  90  feet  in  width.  Vessels  of  uine  hundred 
tons  burthen  can  come  1o  the  wharfs. 

The  buildings  are  chiefly  of  wood,  uniformly  painted 
white ; though  there  are  many  of  granite  and  brick. 
Some  of  the  dwelling-house*  are  spacious  and  elegant, 
and  the  situation  of  those  on  the  high  ground  to  the 
East  is  remarkably  beautiful.  The  chief  public  build- 
ings are  the  State  house,  of  brick;  the  Arcade,  of  gra- 
nite ; 14  houses  of  public  worship  ; the  Hall*  of  Brown 
University;  the  Dexter  Asylum  for  the  Poor;  the 
Friends*  Boarding-school  ; five  public  School- houses ; 
and  several  large  manufacturing  establishments.  Be- 
sides the  President,  the  University  has  three  Professors 
and  two  Tutors,  and  the  number  of  students  amounts 
to  about  114.  The  College  Library  contains  upwards 
of  6000  volumes  ; and  the  philosophical  apparatus  be- 
longing to  this  Institution  is  very  extensive.  There  are 
also  three  other  Libraries  within  the  walls  belonging  to 
Literary  Societies,  which  present  an  aggregate  of  6000 
volumes.  The  public  Schools  consist  of  five  Grammar 
Schools,  five  Primary  Schools,  and  one  African  School. 
They  originated  with  the  Mechanics'  and  Manufacturers* 
Association.  Providence  was  early  a place  of  much 
commercial  enterprise ; but  the  principal  source  of  its 
prosperity  has  been  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  was 
introduced  about  25  years  ago,  and  has  increased  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  It  contains  4 cotton  manufac- 
tories, 2 moved  by  steam  and  2 by  water-power,  com- 
prising 11,194  spindles  and  244  looms  giving  direct 
employment  to  352  persons,  and  indirectly  to  739  others. 
They  consume  annually  434.971  pounds  of  cotton,  spin 
882,675  pounds  of  yarn,  and  weave  1,458,000  yards  of 
cloth,  mostly  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  quality,  to 
the  estimated  value  of  247,860  dollars.  The  yearly 
wages  paid  at  these  factories  average  about  45,801  dol- 
lars, and  the  gross  amount  of  capital  employed  is  calcu- 
lated at  327,489  dollars.  There  are  also  three  extensive 
bleacheries,  several  iron  and  braaa-founderies,  with  ma- 
chine-manufactories, establishments  for  working  in  tin, 
sheet-iron,  copper,  and  dyebouses,  &c  Besides  these. 


there  is  an  extensive  manufacture  of  leather,  boots  and  RHODE 
shoes,  soap  and  candles,  glass,  cabinet  furniture,  hats,  181. AND. 
and  sundry  other  articles.  There  is  a comb- factory 
here,  which  annually  consumes  4000  dollars'  worth  of 
stock,  and  manufactures  combe  to  the  value  of  9500  dol- 
lars ; and  there  are  twenty-seven  jewellers'  and  gold- 
smiths* shops,  employing  a capital  of  100,200  dollars, 

262  persons,  and  manufacturing  goods  to  the  value  of 
228,253  dollars.  The  capitalists  of  Providence  have 
also  an  amount  equal  to  two  millions  of  dollars  invested 
in  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  manufactories,  in  other 
towns  both  of  this  and  the  adjoining  States,  agencies 
of  which  are  established  within  the  city.  The  imports, 
in  1831,  amounted  to  457,717  dollars;  the  exports,  do- 
mestic 199,193  dollars,  foreign  130,441  dollars,  total. 

329,634  dollars.  The  amount  of  shipping  registered  is 
12,362  tons;  enrolled,  47SH  tons.  There  are  4 In- 
surance Companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  360,000 
dollars;  15  Banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
4,502,800  dollars  ; a branch  Bank  of  the  United  States 
Bank ; and  the  Saving's  Bank,  capital  100,000  dollars. 

There  are  ten  papers  published  here,  two  of  which  are 
daily.  Providence  contained,  in  1632.  a population  of 
20,000  souls,  and  is  therefore,  in  this  respect,  the  second 
town  in  New  England. 

Patcfujel  Village,  finely  situated  on  the  river  of  the  Pawtuxet. 
same  name,  at  the  tails,  four  miles  South  of  Providence, 
is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  manufacturing  villages  in 
the  United  States.  Population,  in  1830,  1458. 

Bristol  lies  on  the  East  side  of  Narranganaet  Bay,  15  Bristol, 
miles  South  South-East  of  Providence,  This  town 
suffered  greatly  during  the  American  War,  but  is  now 
in  a very  flourishing  state,  mid  carries  on  a very  consi- 
derable trade.  It  has  a commodious  harbour.  Vegetables 
and  garden  stuff  of  every  kind,  with  a variety  of  provisions, 
are  raised  here  in  great  abundance  for  exportation. 

Newport  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  South-Western  Newport, 
end  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  five  miles  from  the 
sea.  and  30  South  of  Providence.  The  town  stretches 
North  and  South,  gradually  ascending  East  from  the 
water,  and  is  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  and 
beauty  of  situation,  being  the  place  of  fashionable  resort 
from  the  Southern  and  Middle  Slates  during  the  warmest 
months.  It  contains  a State-house,  a Gaol,  several  Banks 
and  Insurance-office*,  a valuable  Public  Library,  and 
places  of  public  worship  for  most  of  the  religious  de- 
nominations found  in  New  England.  Newport  was 
formerly  more  populous,  commercial,  and  flourishing 
than  at  present ; but  it  has  not  recovered  the  injury  it 
sustained  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  At  present 
it  maintains  some  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  Euro|>e, 
and  Cuba;  but  the  most  important  branch  of  its  com- 
merce is  the  coasting  trade  wim  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States.  In  1619  the  amount  of  shipping  owned  here 
was  10,951  tons.  The  fisheries  are  very  valuable  ; and 
it  is  supposed  to  be  superior  to  any  other  town  in 
America  for  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  fresh  fish. 

The  principal  street  is  more  than  a mile  long,  and 
the  houses  present  an  antique  appearance.  Its  har- 
bour, which  spreads  Westward  before  the  town,  is  de- 
servedly celebrated  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
being  capable  of  holding  the  largest  fleet  in  perfect 
safety,  and  possessing  a sate  and  easy  entrance.  The 
town  is  dHended  by  three  forts:  Fort  Green,  to  the 
North;  Fori  Adams,  to  the  South-West;  and  Fort 
Wolcott,  on  Gout  Island,  in  front  of  the  town. 

There  are  several  islands  in  Narrangunset  Bay.  I*]*»da. 
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A??vn  t*le  t°f  which  ■»  Rhode  Island,  whence  the  neral  Assembly  meets  four  times  a year;  and  each  of  RHODE 

_ ' name  uf  this  State,  15  miles  long  by  5 in  its  greatest  the  Senators  and  Representatives  receives  1.50  dollars  ISLAND. 

Govern-"  breadth.  It  has  an  urea  of  about  52  square  miles,  and  a-day  during  Session.  The  judiciary  power  is  vested 

mint.  includes  three  Townships,  Newport,  Portsmouth,  and  in  a Supreme  Court,  and  the  Judges  are  appointed  an- 

Middleton.  Its  climate  and  soil  are  delightful ; the  Dually  by  the  General  Assembly.  There  are  Courts  of 

Summers  are  remarkably  pleasant,  and  the  Winters  Common  Pleas  established  in  the  several  Counties,  the 
milder  than  on  the  Continent.  It  is  a noted  resort  for  Judges  of  which  have  no  salary,  but  arc  paid  by  entries, 
invalids  from  the  Southern  States,  and  from  its  general  The  following  summary  of  the  Treasurer’s  Report  em-  R^mtand 
superiority  has  ucquired  the  name  of  the  Eden  of  Arne-  braces  the  six  months  between  October  25,  1828,  and  expeudi- 
rica.  Connanicut  is  a beautiful  island  to  the  West  of  April  29,  1629.  tur& 

the  former,  is  seven  miles  long  by  one  in  breadth,  and  DotUm  Cmf* 

the  pasture  it  yields  is  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Balance  in  the  Treasury,  October  1828  11 ,731  **16 

cattle  and  sheep.  Prudence  Island  lies  North-East  of  Receipts  the  last  six  months,  except  fori  _ 

Connanicut,  and  is  about  six  miles  in  lengih  by  one  in  Free  Schools I'  92 

breadth.  Block  Island,  or  Maue&ses.  which  constitutes  * — 


the  Township  of  New  Shorehum,  is  seven  miles  long, 
four  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  about  20  square  miles. 
It  lies  13  miles  to  the  South  of  Charlestown,  and  15 
South-West  from  Point  Judith.  The  inhabitants  de- 
rive their  chief  support  from  the  fisheries,  and  the  island 
is  famous  for  cattle  and  sheep,  butter  and  cheese.  There 
are  several  other  smaller  islands  interspersed  throughout 
the  gulf. 

Narranganset  Bay  divides  the  Stale  into  two  parts, 
and  communicates  with  the  ocean,  between  Point  Judith 
on  the  West,  and  Point  Seaconet  on  the  East.  It 
is  about  30  miles  long  and  15  broad,  and  embraces, 
as  we  have  seen,  several  considerable  islands.  The 
entrance  of  the  hay  is  16  miles  across;  its  North- 
East  arm  is  called  Mount  Hope  Bay,  the  North-West 
arm  Greenwich  Bay,  and  the  Northern  arm  Providence 
Bay.  The  prim-ipul  rivers  which  fall  into  it  are.  Pro- 
vidence river  from  the  North,  and  Taunton  river  from 
the  North-East.  The  Commissioners  appointed  to 
examine  the  coast  of  the  United  States  in  1817  were 
of  opinion  that  this  bay  presented  the  best  site  for 
a naval  depot  in  the  Union,  North  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
It  is  accessible  from  the  sea  at  all  seasons  of  the  jcur, 
affords  capacious  harbours,  can  be  entered  from  the 
ocean  in  a few  hours’  sail,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  a 
continued  blockade,  nor  obstructed  by  ice. 

The  settlement  of  this  Stute  was  commenced  at  Pro- 
vidence, in  1636,  by  the  celebrated  Roger  Williams,  a 
Minister  who  was  banished  from  Massachusetts  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  opinions;  and  in  1638  the  settle- 
ment of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  was  begun  by  Wil- 
liam Coddington,  John  Clarke,  and  others.  In  1643 
Mr.  Williams  went  to  England,  and  obtained  in  1644  a 
Charter,  by  which  the  settlement  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  were  united  under  one  govern- 
ment, and  which  continued  in  force  till  1663,  when  a 
new  Charter  was  granted  by  Charles  11.,  which  has  ever 
since  formed  the  basis  of  the  government,  this  being  the 
only  State  in  the  Union  that  is  without  a written  Consti- 
tution. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a General  Assembly, 
consisting  of  a Senate  and  a House  of  Representatives. 
The  former  consists  of  ten  members,  who  are  elected 
annually  in  April ; the  latter  is  composed  of  seventy-two 
member?,  six  from  Newport,  four  from  each  of  the  towns 
of  Providence,  Portsmouth,  and  Warwick,  and  two 
from  each  of  the  other  towns  in  the  State ; and  they 
are  elected  twice  a year,  in  April  and  August.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a Governor,  who  is  chosen 
annually  in  April.  A Lieutenant-Governor  is  likewise 
elected,  on  whom  the  executive  duties  devolve  in  case 
of  the  office  of  Governor  being  vacated.  The  Oe- 


20,527  08 

Expenditures 11,673  03 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  to  uew  account  8,854  05 

20,527  OS 

In  the  returns  of  the  Banks  made  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, October  1829,  the  totul  number  amounted  to 
forty-seven.  The  capital  stock  paid  in  was  calculated  at 
6 098,307  dollars;  the  bills  in  circulation  at  675.305 
dollars  50  cents;  and  the  specie  at  342,165  dollars  74 
cents.  In  the  returns  of  1S33,  the  total  of  the  B »nks 
was  51  ; the  capital  stock  paid  in  7,438,148  dollars; 
the  hills  in  circulation  1,264.394  dollars  03  cents;  and 
the  specie  403,696  dollars  59  cents.  The  revenue  of 
the  State,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Government,  is  derived  from  the  following  sources,  viz.t 
taxes  oil  hanks,  pedlcrs.  lottery  grants,  sale  of  lottery 
tickets,  licences  to  sell  spirits,  auctions,  hunk  bonuses, 
courts,  civil  commissions,  and  dividends  on  stocks. 

There  has  lieen  no  State  tax  since  1825. 

In  the  “ Statement  of  the  Commerce  of  each  State 
and  Territory,  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  October, 

1827,  and  ending  on  the  30lh  day  of  September.  1828/’ 
given  ill  the  American  Almanac  for  1830,  we  find  the 
following  estimate  of  the  trade  of  Rhode  Island.  Faint 
of  merchandise  imported : in  American  vessels,  1,127,347 
dollars;  in  foreign  vessels,  879  dollars;  total,  1.128,226 
dollars.  Value  of  merchandise  exported:  domestic  pro- 
duce, 541,675  dollars;  foreign  produce,  180,491  dollurs; 
totul  722,166  dollars. 

The  Baptists  in  this  Slate  have  16  Churches,  12  Religion. 
Ministers,  2600  communicants;  the  Methodists,  10 
Preachers  and  il?°  members ; the  Congregalionahsts, 

10  Churches,  10  Ministers,  and  1000  communicants; 
the  Unitarians,  2 Societies  and  2 Ministers;  the  Sabba- 
tarians, about  1000  communicants ; the  Six-Principle 
Baptists,  about  8 Churches  and  about  800  communi- 
cants; the  Friends  are  very  numerous;  and  (here  are 
some  Universalists,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

General  education  has,  till  within  a lew  years,  been  Education 
much  neglected  in  Rhode  Island.  In  1S28  the  Le- 
gislature appropriated  10,000  dollars  annually  for  the 
support  of  public  Schools,  with  authority  to  each  town 
to  raise  by  tax  double  the  amount  of  its  proportion 
of  that  sum.  All  the  towns  availed  themselves  of  this 
appropriation.  The  number  of  towus  in  the  State  is 
31  ; the  number  of  public  Schools  in  1831  was  323; 
scholars  taught  in  them  17,034;  money  expended  upon 
them,  21,490  dollars,  of  which  the  sum  or  11,490  dol- 
lars was  raised  by  the  towns,  and  10,000  dollars  drawn 
from  the  School  fund.  Brown  University  has  been 
already  mentioned  ; a large  Hail,  in  addition  to  it,  will 
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RHODE  soon  be  completed  There  are  several  Academies  and 
ISLAND,  good  private  Schools  in  different  places. 

RHODES*  The  num^r^  newspapers  published  in  Rhode  Island 
_ ",  in  1775  was  two  : (ihe  Newport  Mercury  ami  Providence 
Gazette;)  in  1610,  seven;  in  1824,  fourteen;  and  in 


1831,  sixteen.  There  arc  besides  one  or  two  Literary  RHODR 
Journals.  ISLAND. 

Warden,  History  of  the  United  States;  American  DZI'Cr.vc 
Atlas,  by  Carey  and  Lea,  Philadelphia;  American  At-  R _ _ *? 
manac. 


RHODES. 


Name.  RHODES,  which  derives  its  name  (‘PJ^oc)  from  its 
abundance  nf  roses,  and  is,  as  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  testi- 
fies, (iii.  278.)  “a  truly  delightful  spot,1’  was,  according 
to  Meletius,  (iii.  223.)  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Asiatic  islands  in  the  /Egean  Sea  on  account  of  its  many 
advantages,  but  especially  for  the  mildness  and  healthi- 
ness of  its  climate.  It  appears  to  be  a part  of  the  chain 
of  Mount  Phccnix  in  Caria,  which  terminates  in  Cape 
Cynos-sema,  (Dog’s  Tomb,)  or  Onu  gnnlhos,  (Ass's 
Jaw,)  now  Alepu,  (Fox  Cape,)  and  runs  parallel  with 
the  Northern  extremity  of  the  island,  the  terminating 

Putmon.  point  of  which  lies  in  36°  26'  N.  and  28°  15'  E.  The. 

Sixe.  Southernmost  Cape  is  in  35°  53'  N.  and  27°  44'  E.  The 
whole  forms  an  irregular  ellipse,  measuring  about  33  geo- 
graphical miles  from  North  to  South,  and  20  in  its  widest 
part  from  East  to  West,  having  a circumference  of  920 
stadii,  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  655.)  or  115  miles.  Its  interior 
is  rugged  and  mountainous,  whence  the  “ Rhodos  as- 
pera"  of  Statius.  (Silv.  i.  1.  104.)  It  contains,  how- 
ever, many  fertile  valleys,  and  its  soil,  though  gene- 
rally sandy,  is.  when  well  cultivated,  very  productive  of 
fruit  and  herbs  of  all  kinds,  except  grain,  which  is  not 
raised  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  consumption  of  its 
Inhabitants.  The  pomegranate,  as  appears  from  its 
coins,  was  anciently  the  symbol  of  the  island,  and  was 
introduced  probably  by  the  Phoenicians,  its  first  occu- 
pants. 

Produce.  It*  raisins,  wine,  saffron,  fish,  isinglass,  and  verdigrise 
were  in  great  repute.  (Plin.  Nat.  Hisl.xxxtv.  71.  xxxiv. 

Capital  city  26.)  Its  Capital,  together  with  the  island,  still  called 

Khialrt,  Rhodos  (y  Po’co*)  by  the  Greeks,  and  Hodds  by  the 
Turks,  is  placed  on  a declivity  forming  a crescent  at  the 
head  of  a bay  sheltered  by  its  Northernmost  point,  and  lies 
in  36°  26'  53"  N.  and  28°  14'  14"  E.  of  Greenwich. 
( Connois . des  Terns,  1823,  p.  320.)  This  city  was  formed 
in  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  c.  409)  by  a junction  of 
the  Capitals  of  the  three  States  into  which  the  island  had 
been  previously  divided,  (Aristides,  Rhodiaca , tom.  ii. 
34S.  Diod.  Sic.  xiii.  75.)  and  its  architect  was  Hippo- 
damus  of  Miletus,  who  built  the  Pireus  at  Athens. 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  654.)  The  magnitude  of  its  double 
harbour,  the  beauty  of  its  streets  and  public  buildings, 
its  splendid  assemblage  of  works  by  the  finest  artists, 
and  excellent  laws  and  institutions,  united  in  giving 
Rhodes  a claim  to  the  epithet  of  illustrious,  ( claram 
Rhodort,)  applied  to  it  by  Horace.  ( Od . i.  71.)  A 
figure  of  Jalysus,  and  a Satyr  by  Protogenes,  with  the 
statues  in  the  Gymnasium  and  in  the  Temple  of  Bacchus, 
were  among  its  remarkable  pieces  of  sculpture;  but  the 

Culossna.  most  famous  of  all,  was  the  Colossus  of  Apollo,  or  the 
Sun,  to  whom  the  island  was  dedicated,  of  which  some 
account  has  been  already  given.  After  the  island  was 
taken  by  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  in  1310,  and  its  Capital  became  the  seal  of 
their  Order,  it  received  all  the  strengthening  and  em- 
bellish merit  which  that  powerful  and  wealthy  association 


could  give;  and  it  is  consequently,  to  this  day,  one 
of  the  best  fortified  and  best  built  cities  in  the  Turkish 
Empire.  A venerable  moated  castle,  finely  illustrating  Modern 
the  military  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  street  city, 
of  the  Knights,  live  Cathedral  with  its  richly  sculptured 
doors  of  sycamore  and  innumerable  escutcheons,  bearing 
the  arms  of  almost  all  the  ancient  families  in  Europe, 
were  still  existing  in  1801,  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
magnificence  and  dignity  of  the  Order,  and  are  probably 
at  the  present  time  much  in  the  same  condition ; for 
the  Turks,  excepting  In  time  of  war  and  insurrection, 
seldom  destroy  the  works  of  their  predecessors.  Of  Ports, 
its  two  ports,  that  called  Darkah,  which  faces  the  East, 
is  gradually  filling  up  through  the  negligence  of  the 
Turks.  (Savary,  p.  81.)  Tire  other,  which  affords  a good 
shelter  against  the  Westerly  winds  prevalent  during 
nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  is  much  exposed  to  the 
North  and  North-West.  Near  St.  George’s  gate,  which 
opens  to  the  sea,  there  is,  suspended  by  a large  chain,  the 
head  of  a monstrous  serpent,*  long  the  terror  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. and  at  last  gallantly  slain  by  Dieudoont-  de 
Gozon,  the  twenty-seventh  Grand  Master  of  the  Order, 
whose  chivalrous  and  heroic  exploit  is  recorded  in  an  in- 
scription near  the  rel  ic,  dated  a.  d.  1 349,  and  has,  in  modem 
time-*,  been  immortalized  by  Schiller's  well-known  balladf 
and  the  spirited  outlines  of  Relzsch.  Three  or  four  miles 
South-West  of  the  present  Capital,  on  a hill  near  the 
modern  village  of  Trianda,  (T^ii^u,  i.  e.  30.)  are  iheTriaiwU. 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  called  Eskt  Rodds  by  the  Turks, 
and  Palxh  Rhodos,  or  Phtlerimo  (‘ PiXiprjuov ) by  the 
Greeks,  said  also  to  be  the  place  where  the  Knights  of  St. 

John  first  established  themselves.  (Van  Egmont  and 
Heymann,  Travels,  i.  271 — 278.)  This  is  perhaps  the  Jalyim. 
site  of  Jalysus,  (Colonel  Leake’s  Map,)  which  seems  to 
be  so  placed  by  Ptolemy  ; {Geog,  v.  2.  p.  121.)  but  other 
geographers  remove  Jalysus  to  Cape  St.  George,  the 
North-Western  extremity  of  the  island,  in  36°  22'  50'' N. 
and  27°  56'  44''  E.  (Conn,  dcs  Feint,  1823,)  some  miles 
South-W'est  of  Trianda.  As  Jalysus  waB  the  nearest  of 
the  three  original  cities  to  Rhodes,  its  inhabitants  pro- 
bably removed  thither  in  the  greatest  numbers,  and  it 
was  already  reduced  to  the  state  of  a village  (ea^uy) 
in  the  time  of  Strabo ; (xiv.  p.  655.)  and  on  a mountain 
near  it  was  Achaia,  the  Phoenician  fortress,  by  the  Achaia,  or 
Greeks  distinctively  called  OchyrOma.  This  seems  to  Dchyroraa, 
be  the  Paliek  Rhddos  of  the  modern  inhabitants.  (Van 
Egmont  and  Heymann,  Trav.  i.  271.  279.)  Savary,  (p. 

88.)  indeed,  and  Meletiua,  {GeOgr.  ii.  16.  tom.  iii.  p. 

224.)  speak  as  if  its  site  could  no  longer  be  ascertained ; 
but  Melclius  seems  never  to  have  visited  Khodcs,  and 
Savary \ is  not  to  be  trusted  on  points  of  archaeology. 

* Probably  that  of  an  ox  or  buSklo,  for  it  U said  to  be  nearly  of 
th«  Mine  shape  and  me,  and  to  have  horns.  (_  Dapper,  p.  1 1 ; Ceay 
is  probably  his  authority.) 

f Der  Drachenkampf. 

X His  summary  of  tho  ancient  History  of  Rhodes  (Lr«.  xii.  p» 
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The  promontory  called  Pauds,  (novoe,  “ the  Beacon," 
or  **  sacred  lo  Pan/')  about  10  miles  South-West  of 
Jalysus,  was  perhaps  the  termination  of  the  tract  called 
Thoantiutn,  (Strabo,  loc.  cit .)  opposite  lo  Chalcia  (now 
Chalke*)and  Limonio.t  now  Liraenia,  (A Melet. 
iii.  22  ) small  islands  belonging  to  the  group  called 
Sporades.  The  shore  here  .forms  a large  bay  terminated 
to  the  South-West  by  Mvlantia,  (MvXa»>T/a,)  now  Capo  di 
Carniro,  or  Knndura,  in  36°  7'  35"  N-  and  27°  4 1'  24"E. 
{Conn,  des  7Vms,)  a little  to  the  West  of  the  town 
bearing  that  name,  (Ka^m/jo*  or  Ka/upoi,)  one  of  the 
three  original  Dorian  cities,  and  the  birthplace  of  the 
Poet  Pisander.  (Suidas.)  From  Mvlantia  the  coast 
bends  South-Eastwards  to  its  Southern  extremity,  called 
Capo  Tranquillo  by  the  Italian  navigators,  perhaps  the 
Mnasyrium  of  Strabo,  a little  to  the  South  and  East  of 
which  is  Cordy4usa,  (Plin.  v.  36.)  now  St.  Catharine's 
Island.  Another  bay  is  here  formed  by  the  shore  which 
turns  to  the  North-East.  Upon  it  lies  U xilied,  (o'E^Xtoxov) 
probably  the  Ixia  of  Strabo,  and  Ixus  of  Artcmidorus. 
(Steph.  Byznnt.  r. '!«/«.)  From  Capo  di  San  Giovanni,  at 
the  Southern  extremity  of  this  bay,  the  coast  again  recedes, 
and  forms  a gulf  called  Physcus,  from  a river \ of  the 
same  name,  (now  CBndura  or  Gandura.)  rising  from  a 
source  called  Inessa,  being  the  largest  stream  in  the 
island,  but  not  navigable.  (Dapper  from  Porcacchi.) 
Cape  Lindo,  the  Easternmost  point  of  Rhodes,  is  the 
Northern  boundary  of  this  gulf.  At  the  distance  of  a 
gunshot  from  it,  there  is  a high  rocky  islet.  (Dapper, 
Rhodot,  p.  3.)  The  shore,  here  much  broken,  forms 
several  bights  or  inlets,  on  one  of  which,  about  two  miles 
to  the  West  of  the  cape,  is  the  village  of  Lindos,  on  the 
site  of  liie  ancient  city  so  named,  once  the  metropolis  of 
the  island,  and  20  or  25  miles  distant  from  the  present 
Capita).  A Temple  of  Minerva,  ascribed  to  Danaus,  (b.  c. 
1485,)  and  another  sacred  to.  Hercules,  adorned  with  a 
picture  by  Parrhasius,  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and 
sanctity,  attracted  crowds  of  strangers  to  Lindus,  the  birth- 
place or  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece. 
(Diod.  Sic.  v.  2S.  Alhen.  xii.  543.)  This  city  stood  on 
a hill  looking  towards  Egypt,  and  overhanging  the  sea, 
as  the  remains  of  a large  castle  and  extensive  mins  still 
show.  The  modern  town  is  on  the  beach  below,  and 
its  harbour,  which  has  a depth  of  10  or  12  fathoms, 
affords  a secure  shelter  against  the  South-Western  gales 
prevalent  in  Winter.  (Sovary,  p.  69.  Dapper,  p.  5,  6.) 
inscriptions  found  there  (Clarke,  iii.  2S2.)  prove  that  it 
is  on  the  ancient  site,  and  not  two  centuries  ago  it  was 
celebrated  for  the  wealth  of  its  merchants  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  boats.  (Be  fraeyeste  van  Turkyt,  says 
Dapper,  ibid.)  The  highest  peak  of  the  central  chain 
of  mountains  is  Atabyris,  or  Artabyrius,§  (now  Artdmyra, 


48 — 7S)  n deservedly  praised  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  *,  (iii.  279.)  but 
that  candid  and  intelligent  writer  does  oot  ae«n  to  have  been  aware 
that  all  Savory's  learning  was  stolon  from  Meursius,  who  baa  ex- 
hausted this  subject  in  his  Treatise  entitled  HJtodut.  (Opera,  tom, 

iii.  p.  715.) 

■ Karki  in  Dr.  Cramer’s  Map  ; that  learned  writer  having  un- 
fortunately neglected  to  give  the  modern  names  accurately. 

f Also  called  Teutlusa,  («.  e.  Beet-island,)  from  Teuihloe,  the 
Bfta  Ctclm  or  mangel-wursel.  fHeresterfiuis,  ad  Lucia*,  i.  314.) 

1 Melet iu*  (ii.  16-  tom.  iii.  p.  224.)  mentions 'this  river,  but 
gives  no  authority  fur  it.  Dr.  Cramer  thinks  that  Phvscus  in 
( arm  has  been  erroneously  transferred  to  Rhodes,  but  marks  the 
river  in  hi*  Map. 

6 Confounded  by  Dapper  with  Philertmoo,  or  Pal®*  Rhodos, 
bat  Atabyris,  as  wo  learn  from  Strabo,  ($  12.)  was  South  of 
Lindus  and  near  Camirus ; Philiresaoa  is,  according  to  Dapper 
himself,  only  two  miles  from  the  Capital.  (£w  hair*  Duyltch*  myle 
r am  tie  ttad  AWw,  p.  A) 
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Arlemita,  or  Monte  di  San  Stefano,)  on  the  summit  of  RHODES, 
which  was  the  shrine  of  the  Atahyriau  Jove.  (Pindar, 

Olymp.  vii.  160.)  The  North-Eastern  shore  between 
Lindos  and  Rhodes  forms  three  bays,  one  of  which, 
between  Capes  Paradi  and  Teuda,*  affords  an  insecure 
roadstead.  (Sonnini,  i.  15S.) 

This  island  has  received  many  different  names  and  Names, 
epithets;  as  Ophiusa,  from  its  many  snakes;  .ISthria 
from  the  purity  of  its  atmosphere ; Trinacria,  from  its 
three  promontories ; Telchlnis,  from  its  early  occupants 
the  Telchines;  Atabyria,  from  its  highest  mountain; 

Mucaria,  from  its  delightful  climate  and  fertility;  As- 
teria,  Corymbia,  Prwessa,  Stadia,  and  Oloessa,  from 
more  remote  and  less  certain  causes.  (Plin.  v.  31.) 

The  Telchines,  accused  of  dealing  in  magic,  doubt-  History, 
lessly  on  account  of  their  superiority  in  knowledge, 
and  said  to  be  the  first  workers  in  iron  and  brass, 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same  people  as  the  Ourfetes. 

They  came  into  Rhodes  from  Crete  and  Cyprus,  and 
were  probably  a Phoenician  colony.  But  the  Poets 
(Pindar,  Olymp.  vii.  23.)  make  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Rhodes  Heliads,  or  children  of  the  Sun  and  Venus; 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Cercaphus,  had  three  sons,  Camirus, 

Lindus,  and  Jalysus,  the  founders  of  the  three  towns 
which  bore  their  names  respectively,  and  were,  til)  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  the  Capitals  of  three  independent 
States.  (Pindar,  Olymp.  vii.  135  — 137.)  The  inhabit- 
ants of  those  towns  were  Dorians,  descendants  of  the  co- 
lonists established  intlie  island  (b.  c.  1220)  by  Tlepole- 
imis.son  of  Hercules,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  (Zi.  B.  653. 

668.)  who  flourished  only  300  years  after  them.  The 
Rhodians  appear  to  have  been  scarcely  ever  overpowered 
by  any  of  their  neighbours,  and  their  boldness  and  success 
in  maritime  enterprise  are  proved  by  their  many  and 
early  colonies : Gela  and  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily ; Parthe- 
nope  (Naples)  and  Sulapia,  in  Italy  ; Rhoda,  (Rosas,)  in 
Spain.  lu  the  Peloponnesian  War  they  were  dependent 
upon  Athens,  till  released  or  withdrawn  from  her  influence 
by  the  Spartans,  (b.  c.  412.)  About  half  a century  later 
their  island  formed  an  independent  State  possessing  a 
powerful  navy ; and  their  resistance,  when  besieged  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  (b.  c.  304,)  reflects  the  highest 
honour  on  their  resolution  and  patriotism.  Their 
contest  with  Antigonus,  the  father  of  Demetrius,  termi- 
nated (b.  c.  304)  in  a peace  on  very  favourable  terms, 
and  the  Rhodians  were  considered  by  the  Romans  as 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  their  wars  against  Philip  and  An- 
tiochus,  (b.  c.  215—189,)  and  consequently  received 
from  the  Senate  a great  increase  of  territory,  (b.  c.  138. 

Liv.  xxxviii.  39.)  Their  bold  and  successful  repulse  of 
Mithridates  (b.  c.  88)  is  a sufficient  proof  of  their 
power  at  the  close  of  another  century  ; but  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Republican  General  C.  Cassius,  after  the  death 
of  Caesar,  (a.  c.  41,)  was  fatal  to  the  shadow  of  independ- 
ence which  they  retained,  and  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian 
(a.  d.  74)  Rhodes  was  declared  to  be  a Roman  Pro- 
vince. On  the  division  of  the  Empire  (a.  d.  364)  this 
island  was  naturally  subject  to  the  Eastern  Emperor, 
and,  though  occasionally  invaded  and  plundered  by  the 
Saracens,  it  continued  to  form  a part  of  their  territory 
till  ceded  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  by  An- 
dronicus  the  Elder,  a.  d.  1310.  In  the  possession  of 
that  Order  it  remained  till  it  was  surrendered  to  SolcTmkn 
the  Magnificent,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1523.  Its 

• These  caim  rest  on  Sonniui’s  authority,  ami  do  not  appear  “ 
his  Map.  which,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  does  not  correspond  with 
the  text  for  which  it  was  drawa. 
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RHODES,  change  of  masters,  in  Ihe  period  intervening  between 
' a.  d.  653,  when  it  was  taken  by  MCuwiyah,  and  its 
final  cession  to  the  Hospitallers,  (a.  d.  1310,)  seems  to 
have  been  as  follows  : it  was  restored  to  the  Empire  by 
the  Saracens  on  the  peace  made  by  Consians,  (a.  d.  656,) 
and  continued  to  form  a part  of  the  Cibyrrheote  Theme, 
which  embraced  the  South-Western  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
In  the  Xth  Century.  (Constant  Porphyrog.  de  Them, 
ap - Banduri,  i.  44.  tom.  i.  16.)  Its  fate,  on  the  division 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire  by  the  Franks  in  a.  u.  1204, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  distinctly  recorded,  but  it 
was  probably  assigned  to  the  master  of  the  adjoining 
continent,  and  was  ceded,  at  least  in  name,  to  the 
Knights  Hospitallers,  by  Andronicus  the  Elder,  as  men- 
tioned above.  Under  the  protection  of  that  gallant  and 
wealthy  community,  the  Island  of  Rhodes  for  more  than 
twt  centuries  enjoyed  a degree  of  prosperity  it  had  not  be- 
fore attained  subsequently  to  the  loss  of  its  independence. 

Naval  While  forming  a separate  commonwealth,  though  it 

power.  never  took  the  lead  among  the  Maritime  States  of  Greece, 
it  was  considered  as  a power  of  considerable  import- 
ance, on  account  of  its  large  and  well-appointed  navy, 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  civil  institutions.  Strabo,  who 
flourished  early  in  the  1st  Century  of  our  Era,  afier 
extolling  the  harbours,  streets,  walls,  and  arsenals  of 
Rhodes,  adds,  (xiv.  p.  52.  $ 5.)  “It  is  deserving  of  ad- 
miration both  for  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  and  the  care 
with  which  the  business  in  every  department  is  admi- 
nistered, especially  in  the  navy,  by  means  of  which  this 
Republic  was  long  very  powerful  by  sea,  and  was  en- 
abled to  repress  piracy,  and  to  gain  the  esteem  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  such  Sovereigns  as  were  friendly  to 
them  and  to  the  Greeks.”  The  attention  of  the  Rhodians 
to  their  navy,  every  part  of  which  was  superintended 
with  unwearied  care  and  vigilance,  is  also  justly  com- 
mended by  other  ancient  writers  ; and  their  maritime 
code,  which,  from  its  acknowledged  excellence,  was 
adopted  by  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  may  be  said  to 
be  in  some  measure  still  in  force,  is  an  imperishable 
monument  of  their  wisdom  and  patriotism.  Rarely, 
indeed,  does  History  present  a more  instructive  lesson 
than  in  the  testimony  which  she  bears  to  the  causes 
which  gave  birth  to  the  long-continued  prosperity  and 
independence  of  the  Rhodians  ; the  picture  of  so  dimi- 
nutive a State,  distinguished  by  its  munificent  patronage 
of  the  Arts,  but  still  more  by  its  widely  scattered  colonies, 
— enriched  by  its  extensive  navigation,  and  treating  on 
terms  of  equality,  if  not  of  rivalry,  with  its  most  power- 
ful neighbours, — will  be  suspected  of  exaggeration  and 
partiality,  till  a thorough  investigation  has  ascertained  its 
truth.  But  when  it  is  found  that  a scrupulous  regard 
for  their  engagements,  a constant  zeal  for  the  public 
welfare,  a peculiar  love  of  order  and  decencv,  with  an 
unwearied  attention  to  their  duties,  public  and  private, 
were  the  qualities  to  which  the  Rhodians  owed  their 
reputation  and  success,  it  will  be  allowed  that  they  have 
bequeathed  to  after  ages,  and  especially  to  commercial 
States,  a still  more  valuable  legacy  than  even  that 
code  which  was  admired  and  commended  by  the  ablest 
lawyers,  (Cicero,  pro  Lege  Manil.  18.  Godefroy,  de 
Imperio  Marie,  ii.  8.)  and  adopted  by  the  greatest  Sove- 
reigns (Julius  Cesar,  Augustus,  Vespasian,  Trajan, 
and  Antoninus,  Bibliolh.  Juris,  c.  2.  § 9.  Grotius,  ad 
Justinian,  p.  117.)  of  the  ancient  world. 

Pcrwa.  The  coast  of  Curia,  called  Perea,  t.e.  “ over  against,” 
from  its  being  opposite  to  Rhodes,  was  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries  subject  to  tnat  island.  Extending  from 


Cynos-sdma  (Alepix,  or  Fox  Cape*)  to  the  Gulf  of  IttlODES. 
Giaucus,  (Makn!,  or  Long  Gulf,)  along  the  deeply  in- 
dented shore  of  a vast  bay  which  measures  about  45  Bounds- 
nautical  miles  from  point  to  point,  it  not  only  added  a ru‘*' 
considerable  extent  of  productive  territory  to  the  Rhodian 
dominions,  hut  several  large  towns,  and  some  of  the 
most  capacious  and  secure  harbours  on  the  Southern 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  towns  and  harbours  were  us 
follows:  1.  Loryma,  (Porto  de  Cavaglieri.  or  IIoplo-  Loryma. 
Ihekt?,)  on  the  Western  side  of  the  excellent  harbour  of 
Cressa,  the  .Edimus  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenuetus,  as 
its  ruins  still  extant  testify.  It  was  little  more  than 
20  miles  distant  from  Rhodes,  and  an  Episcopal  See 
under  the  Metropolitan  of  Stauropolis.  It  stood  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  PhtEuix,  a branch  of  the  lofty  ridge  1’hmnix 
which  here  skirts  the  coast  without  interruption  os  far  Mons. 
as  CauiiUH,  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  652.)  Elsussia  (Barba-  EJauno. 
Nikolo,  Daddy  Nicol)  is  a small  island  near  Lorytna, 
and  just  opposite  to  the  castle  culled  Phmnix,  on  the 
ridge  of  the  mountain. 

The  promontory  Posidium,  (Paridium  or  Pandhm,  now  IWuliwn. 
Capo  di  Marmarizza,)  to  the  North-East  of  Loryma,  was 
at  the  entrance  of  a vast  and  secure  harbour,  in  which 
the  whole  British  fleet  lay  at  anchor  for  more  than  a 
month  previous  to  the  descent  upon  Egypt  ill  1800. 

At  the  head  of  the  bay  was  the  little  town  of  Physcus.  Phyncus. 
(Marmaritza,  or  Mermericheh,  Gallicized  into  Marino-  Mi*rni0T,«* 
rice.)  The  small  inland  of  Khodussa  (Karaaghaij,  t\  e.  Rbuduasa. 
black  tree)  was  near  the  cape  wh  ch  forms  the  East- 
ern extremity  of  the  port  of  Physcus,  and  the  Western 
of  Panorama.  (Gulf  of  Kar&  aghilj.)  Psilis  (Kdyunji,  P“ll,u 
L c Shepherd)  was  a small  town  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Calbi$,(K6yunji  sft,)a  considerable  stream  from  the  North, 
and  navigable  lor  some  distance.  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  651 .)  A 
few  miles  to  the  East  of  the  Culbis  was  Caunus,  the  c*UDUa- 
Capital  of  Pcra»n,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in 
Asia  Minor.  Its  inhabitants,  believed  by  Herodotus  (i. 

172.)  to  be  indigenous,  had  many  peculiar  customs.  Its 
harbour  appears  from  Thucydides  to  have  bt>en  much  fre- 
quented, ns  being  very  conveniently  placed.  (Thucyd.  viii. 

39.  42.  57.)  It  was  probably  neur  marshes,  being  very 
unhealthy,  as  we  learn  from  the  sarcastic  reply  of  Stra- 
tonicus,  “ How  could  I be  supposed  to  call  a town 
sickly  where  I see  even  dead  men  walking."  (Strabo, 
xiv.  p.  651.)  In  the  time  of  the  Lower  Empire  it  was 
called  Acalea.  {Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  248.)  TTie  fort  of 
Imbms  was  on  a peak  above  the  town.  (Strabo,  foe.  cit.) 

The  place  now  on,  or  near,  its  site  is  called  Keuijigut or 
Keuijik,  (i.e.  little  village,)  about  four  miles  South-  ** 

East  of  the  tnouth  of  the  Calbis.  Seven  miles  further  . 
on,  to  the  East  of  Caunus,  was  the  mouth  of  the  Axon,  x°n' 
into  which  the  Indus,  rising  in  the  Cibyratean  moun-  ° ,l*' 
tains,  fulls.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  14.  Plin.  v.  28.)  Eight  or  nine 
miles  to  the  South-East  of  it  is  Cape  Pedal i urn  or  Ar-  P^bdium. 
teinisiuni,  from  a sanctuary  sacred  to  Diana,  (Strabo, 
xiv.  p.  651)  now  Cape  Bokomadion.  (Leake,  As.  Min.  B,»ko- 
224.)  It  forms  the  Western  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  m»<lhi. 
Giaucus,  (Makri,)  on  the  Western  shore  of  which  was  Ouifof 
Crya  or  Cryassus,  near  which  there  were  five  small 
islands.  (Plin.  Nal.  HisL  v.  35.)  On  the  North- 
Eastern  side  of  this  gulf  was  Dedala,  the  last  town  in 
the  Per©a.  Being  on  the  confines  of  Lyda,  it  was  in 


* Called  by  the  Turin  Tekir  orTckfir  Bumu,  ».  t.  Cape  Prioca. 
f Strangely  transformed  into  Kaifmes  and  Khtugtx  by  Dr. 
Cramer1!  nuihontiw.  (At.  Mm.  ii.  193.)  Mr.  Hamilton'*  C&ujti 
ia  much  nearer  to  the  original  word.  It  follow*  Taw,  in  Ilajf 
Khali  fall '«  liat  of  the  Kadi  Ok.*  of  Munteahi.  (jWoa-aujna,  p.  Glib.) 
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RHODKS.  latter  times  assigned  to  that  Province.  (Ptolemy,  p.  For  authorities,  aeeLvcu,  Lydia,  Bithynia,  Po.ntus,  RHODES. 
— 119.  Steph.  Byxant.  in  voce.)  Mount  Dtedala  was  in  Crete,  Cyprus,  &c.  — 

BUa  * *te  neighbourhood.  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  664.) 


RHODIOLA.  in  Botany . a genus  of  the  class  Dto- 
ecia,  order  Ortandria,  natural  order  Semperviva.  Ge- 
neric clmracter:  male  flower,  calyx  four-parted  ; corolla, 
petals  four:  female  flower,  nectaries  four;  pistils  four; 
capsules  four. 

One  species,  R.  rosea,  native  of  the  Alps;  the  root, 
when  growing  in  its  native  situation,  has  a powerful 
smell  ol  roses,  which  it  loses  when  cultivated. 

RHODODENDRON,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the 
class  Berandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Ericea. 
Generic  character:  calyx  live-parted,  rather  funnel- 
shaped,  and  slightly  oblique,  stamens  declining  ; capsule 
five-celled. 

A well-known  genus  of  fine  flowering  shrub*,  natives 
of  the  Northern  hemisphere, especially  North  America; 
they  are  hardy,  and  flower  abundantly  u planted  in  peat 
earth. 

RHODORA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Decan- 
dria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Erictee.  Generic 
character:  calyx  five-toothed ; corolla,  petals  three; 
stamens  declining  ; capsule  five-celled. 

A genus  allied  to  Rhododendron,  containing  one 
species,  ft  Canadensis,  native  of  Canada. 

RHOMB,  ) Fr.  rhombe  ; It.  rombo ; Sp. 

Rho'mbick,  ( rhombo ; Lat.  rhomb  us ; Gr.  f\6n flot, 

Rho’mboid,  l (aro  rov  ptpflieSat,  in  gyrum  cir- 

Rhomboi  dal.  ' cumagi,  to  be  driven  round  in  a 
circle,)  a reel  or  whirl.  Also 

A figure  having  equal  sides  and  unequal  angles. 

The  equal  inclinations  of  the  aitles  (which  make  the  right  angle) 
are  stranger  than  the  rhombe  or  losenge,  or  any  other  irregular 
•qunre.  Mshftdts  WoUomantr,  p.  15. 

See  how  In  warlike  mualer  they  appear. 

In  rAmb  and  wartgta,  and  half  moons,  and  wings. 

Shllom.  Parodtte  Renamed,  book  u.  L 307. 
With  aa  much  ease  111  evince  cWar  and  clean 
That  the  ennae  Lines  of  a rhomboid*!. 

That  from  their  meeting  to  all  angle*  prea«e. 

Be  of  one  length,  though  one  from  earth  la  heaven 
Would  reach,  and  that  the  other  were  much  lease 
Than  a small  digit  of  the  lowest  of  seven, 

So  as  she  ’pears  to  ua,  yet  I could  prove  them  even. 

Mere.  On  tk*  Sou/,  |*rt  ii-  book  i.  can.  2.  v.  57. 

The  amianthus  regularly  figured  of  parallel  tlireada,  as  in  the 
pile  of  velvet ; the  selenites,  of  parallel  ulate*.  aa  in  a deck  of  cards ; 
and  they  are  of  a rhomb \ck  figure ; tala  of  such  sa  are  rhomboid, 
with  many  other  di  versilie*. 

Grew.  Coemohgia  Sacra,  book  i.  ch.  ui.  p.  14. 

RHOMBUS,  from  the  Greek  jtonfiof,  a rhomb , to 
which  geometrical  figure  these  fish  have  a resemblance, 
Cuv.  Turbot ; Ray,  Pen.  In  Zoology,  a genua  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  family  Pleuronecte* , order 
Malacopterygii  ntbbrachiales,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Eyes  mostly  on  the  left  side; 
delicate  teeth  on  the  jaws  and  in  the  pharynx  ; body  com- 
pressed, deep  vertically,  of  a more  or  less  rhomboklal  form 
and  unsymmetrical ; dorsal  fin  commencing  near  the  edge 
of  the  upper  jaw  and  extending  nearly  to  the  tail ; anal 
fin  commencing  almost  immediately  behind  the  ventral*, 
and  nearly  reaching  the  tail. 

This  genus,  which  formed  part  of  the  Linn  wan  Pleu- 
nmectes,  till  separated  from  it  by  Cnvier, » distinguished 


from  the  Soles  by  not  having  the  mouth  twisted  to  one 
side,  and  from  the  Flounders  by  the  great  length  of  their 
dorsal  fin.  All  of  them  are  predaceous,  feeding  upon 
small  fish,  cruataceous  and  molluscous  animals.  They 
are  divided  into  two  sections  from  the  position  of  their 
eyes  and  the  form  of  their  tail. 

a.  With  the  eyes  closely  approximated  and  separated 
only  by  a Bight  ridge ; the  tail  rounded. 

R.  Maximus , Cuv.;  Pteuronedes  Max.  Lio. ; le 
Turbot,  La  cep. ; Turbot,  Pen.  Of  very  square  form, 
being  nearly  as  deep  as  it  ia  long ; sometimes  measures 
five  or  six  feet  in  length  ; and  llondelet  mentions  having 
seen  some  as  much  aa  five  or  six  ells.  On  our  own 
coast  they  are  not  unfrequrntly  taken  weighing  twenty 
pounds,  and  occasionally  even  thirty.  Both  surfaces 
are  covered  with  small  scales,  but  the  left  or  upper  ia 
irregularly  studded  with  little  tubercles  terminating  in 
short  points ; this  surface  is  marbled  with  brown  aud 
yellow,  and  the  under  is  white;  the  lateral  line,  after 
forming  a curve  on  the  fore  part,  equally  divides  the 
body  into  two;  eyes  large,  with  hrown  hides  and  green 
pupils;  fins  yellowish,  spotted,  and  dotted  with  black. 
The  Turbot  is  common  in  the  Northern,  Baltic,  and 
Mediterranean  Seas ; it  is  very  cunning  when  seeking 
its  prey,  and  buries  itself  in  the  mud  at  the  estuanes  of 
rivers  or  lakes  emptying  themselves  into  the  sea,  to 
which  resort  multitudes  of  small  fish  and  other  marine 
animals.  The  Turbot  is  much  esteemed  on  account  of 
its  high  flavour,  and  has  acquired  among  our  neighbours 
the  French  the  name  of  Paitan  d'eau  or  Faitan  de  la 
mer.  The  Romans  held  it  in  great  estimation,  and  it  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  their  satirists,  Horace,  Juvenal, 
&c„  as  being  a favourite  with  the  gourmands  of  their 
time. 

Turbots  are  generally  caught  with  hook  and  line,  as 
they  live  in  deepwater,  and  it  isonly  hy  chance  that  they 
stray  into  wears  or  staked  nets.  The  fisliery,  as  con- 
ducted on  the  Northern  coast  of  England,  is  carried  on 
in  the  following  manner.  Each  person  is  furnished  with 
three  lines,  and  each  of  these  have  attached  to  them,  by 
twisted  horsehairs  of  twenty-seven  inches  long  and  six 
feet  two  inches  apart,  two  hundred  and  eighty  hooks. 
Three  persons  always  go  out  together  in  one  cobble,  and 
the  nine  lines,  being  joined  and  used  as  one  iine,  are 
nearly  three  miles  long,  and  furnished  with  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty  hooks.  An  anchor,  consisting 
of  a perforated  stone  and  a buoy  of  leather  or  cork,  ia 
attached  at  each  end  of  the  whole  length,  and  at  the  . 
extremity  of  every  third  single  line,  so  that  there  are  in 
alt  four  anchors  and  as  many  buoys.  The  lines  are  laid 
across  the  current,  and  the  tides  upon  our  coast  running 
each  way  about  six  hours  are  so  rapid  that  the  fishers 
can  only  shoot  and  haul  up  their  lines  at  the  turn  of  tide, 
consequently  the  lines  are  always  on  the  ground  for  six 
hours.  The  bait  considered  best  » fresh  Herrings  cut 
to  a proper  size,  and  which  are  caught  at  all  masons  of 
the  year  otf  this  coast ; and  next  to  them  I,arn perns, 
which  are  much  used  by  the  Dutch  in  this  fishery  ; small 
n 2 
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RHOM-  Haddocks  cut  in  pieces,  Sandworms,  Mussels.  Limpets, 
BUS.  and  even  Bullock’s  liver,  are  also  used.  But  the  larger  fish 
are  always  taken  more  readily  by  a small  fish  attached 
to  the  hook,  and  therefore  the  bait  is  made  sufficiently 
small  for  them  to  swallow.  For  the  coast  fishery  the 
cobble,  is  used,  which  measures  twenty  feet  and  six  inches 
in  length,  by  five  in  width,  is  rowed  with  three  pairs  of 
oars,  ami  fitted  with  sails  to  be  used  when  the  wind 
serves  ; ita  burthen  is  about  one  ton.  But  for  the  deep 
sea  fishery,  ns  for  instance  the  Dogger  Bank,  a five-nun 
boat  is  used,  which  is  forty  feet  long  by  fifteen  in  breadth, 
of  twenty-five  tons  burthen,  and  managed  hy  six  men 
and  a boy,  one  of  the  former  being  employed  as  cook, 
and  having  no  immediate  concern  with  the  fishing.  In 
the  Spring  they  go  off,  carrying  with  them  two  cobbles, 
and  when  they  arrive  on  the  ground  the  boat  is  anchored 
and  these  are  put  out ; but  each  man  is  here  furnished 
with  double  the  number  of  lines,  and,  instead  of  waiting 
the  change  of  tide,  is  constantly  hauling  one  and  shooting 
the  other  set  of  lines.  It  has  been  computed  that  the 
number  of  Turbots  brought  annually  to  the  London 
markets  alone  may  be  valued  at  £30,000  sterling. 

R.  Barba  tut,  Cuv. ; Pleur.  Rhombu*,  Lin. ; la  Barbue, 
Lacep. ; Pearl,  Pen.  In  form  and  dimensions  very  si- 
milar to  the  Turbot,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  not 
having  any  spiny  tubercles,  and  by  its  small  oblong 
scales  being  very  soft,  hence  it  has  been  called  by  Ron- 
delet  Pleur.  Lari*.  The  upper  surface  is  marbled  with 
deep  brown  and  yellow,  the  under  is  white;  lateral  line 
as  in  the  last  species  ; fins  marbled  with  brown,  yellow, 
and  while ; a few  of  the  front  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  are 
partially  free  and  have  their  tips  divided  like  whip  lashes  ; 
pupils  black,  with  white  irides.  It  is  very  commonly 
found  throughout  the  North  and  Mediterranean  Seas, 
and  frequently  brought  to  the  London  markets  ; but  it  is 
not  so  well  flavoured  as  the  Turbot.  A fish  of  this  kind 
was  caught  in  the  Adriatic  in  tire  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Domitian,  which  measured  twenty  ells  in  length  and 
was  a foot  thick.  It  has  been  immortalized  by  Juvenal, 
who,  in  his  fourth  Satire,  gives  an  account  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate  by  the  tyrant’s  order  to  determine 
upon  what  should  be  done  with  this 

tpalium i admirnbile  Rhotnbi. — L mix. 

R.  Punclalut , Cuv. ; Pleur.  PuncL  Bloch  ; le  Tar- 
geur,  Du  hum. ; Smeardab , Pen.  About  eighteen 
inches  in  length  and  of  similar  form  to  the  preceding, 
from  both  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  rough  scales, 
and  from  the  latter  in  not  having  the  anterior  rays  of  its 
dorsal  fin  split  at  their  tips.  The  upper  surface  is  ashy- 
grey  in  the  middle,  and  brown  at  the  edges;  the  under 
white  marked  with  five  large  dusky  spots  ; fins  grey, 
their  rays  broad  and  covered  with  scales ; both  body  and 
fins  are  marked  with  round  and  oval  blackish  spots.  It 
is  found  on  the  Cornish  coast,  hut  is  not  much  valued  ; 
but  at  Copenhagen,  to  which  it  is  brought  from  the  Da- 
nish coast,  it  is  in  good  repule  for  the  table.  Cuvier 
thinks  that  Risso's  Plruronecies  Unimacutatus  is  a 
variety  in  sex  of  this  species. 

R.  Cardina,  Cuv. ; le  Cardine  ou  Calemande,  Du- 
bam. ; IPhiff,  Pen.  Is  of  an  oblong  form,  measuring 
eighteen  inches  in  length  by  9even  wide,  and  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  Halibut  It  is  covered  with  large 
rough  scales,  and  has  the  lateral  line  very  much  curved 
at  its  origin,  and  after  making  a sharp  angle  runs  straight 
on  to  the  tail.  The  upper  surface  is  ashy-brown  marked 


with  white  and  blackish  Rpots ; the  under  white  tinged  RHOM- 
with  red.  It  is  caught  in  the  British  Channel. 

R Trine ellalu *,  Cuv  ; Pleur.  Trine.  Schn. ; Trio- 
cellaled  Turbot.  About  five  und  a half  inches  long;  its 
upper  surface  very  dark,  and  sometimes  obscurely  spotted 
with  brown  ; it  has  also  three  spots  on  the  tail  placed  in 
a trigonal  form  with  the  base  in  front,  formed  by  two 
which  arc  round  and  black  with  a white  spot  in  the 
centre,  and  encircled  with  a dusky  white  rim  ; the  third 
spot,  which  forms  the  tip,  is  situated  on  the  lateral  line, 
of  a triangular  form,  black,  dotted,  and  encircled  with 
white;  fins  spotted  with  black.  It  is  found  on  the  Ma- 
labar coast,  and  called  by  the  natives  Noorce  Nat  oka. 

R.  Maculotus,  Cuv. ; Spotted  Turbot.  About  eight 
inches  long  and  four  in  width ; body  of  a roundish  oval 
form,  much  compressed,  and  its  edge  carinated  ; upper 
surface  greenish,  marked  with  large  brown  spots  ; under 
surface  bluish-white ; edge*  of  the  fins  margined  with 
dusky,  dorsal  and  anal  sometimes  spotted.  It  is  also 
found  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  known  to  the  natives 
by  the  same  name. 

R.  Boscii,  Cuv. ; Pleur.  Boscii,  Risso ; Bose's  Turbot. 

About  sixteen  inches;  body  of  an  oblong  oval  form, 
and  covered  with  large  scales  ; upper  surface  ashy-grey, 
under  whitish;  hinder  part  of  the  dorsal  fin  marked  with 
four  spots,  the  anterior  two  of  which  are  dusky,  and  the 
posterior  black  and  iridescent;  the  anal  fin  has  also  two 
brown  and  two  black  spots  upon  it ; eyes  very  large,  and 
the  irides  amethyst-green.  It  is  caught  off  the  coast  of 
Nice  in  April,  July,  and  August. 

P.  Aramaca,  Cuv.;  Aramaca,  Marc  grave  ; Slone- 
coloured  Turbot.  Its  shape  resembles  that  of  the  Dab ; 
its  upper  surface  is  stone-coloured  and  the  under  white. 

It  is  found  on  the  Brazilian  coast. 

R.  Aquotvs,  Cuv. ; Pleur.  Aquos.  Mitchell ; Watery 
Turbot  From  nine  to  eleven  inches  in  length,  and 
from  five  to  eight  inches  wide  ; its  body  semitransparent, 
and  hence  the  specific  name  applied  to  it ; upper  surface 
brown  intermingled  with  blackish-brown  spots ; some- 
times there  is  a white  spot  on  the  root  of  the  upper  pec- 
toral fin,  and  the  head,  back,  and  fins  marked  with  sil- 
very specks  resembling  flakes  of  mica;  edges  of  the  first 
dorsal  rays  and  the  ventral  fins  white ; fins  generally 
varied  with  oblong  spots.  Is  found  in  the  bays  and  in- 
lets along  the  coast  of  New  York,  nestling  and  wintering 
in  the  mud. 

R.  Amoglotsus,  Cuv. ; Pleur.  Arnogl.  Schneid. ; 

Smooth  Sole,  Pen.;  Pellucid  Turbot.  Only  a few 
inches  long,  and  extremely  thin  and  almost  transparent, 
and  is  covered  with  very  delicate  scales,  which  easily  fall 
off,  and  justify  the  specific  name  applied  to  it  by  Pennant ; 
it  is  of  a white  colour.  It  is  found,  though  rarely,  on 
the  Cornish  coast,  where  it  is  called  the  Lantern  Fish, 
and  it  is  also  taken  in  the  Mediterranean. 

R.  Candidi*simust  Risso;  Pleur.  Diaphanus,  Schneid.; 

Whitest  Turbot.  Is  still  smaller  thun  the  last  species  ; 
it  is  very  transparent  and  while,  and  its  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  are  marked  with  a row  of  far  separated  red  spots. 

It  is  also  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

b.  With  the.  ryes  very  far  separated  by  a concavity , the 
upper  set  far  back ; on  the  upper  surface  near  the 
base  of  the  maxillaries  is  a small  hookAike  process , 
and  sometimes  a second  by  the  lower  orbit. 

R.  Podas,  Cuv. ; Pleur.  Pod.  Laroche ; Podas 
Turbot.  Eight  inches  in  length;  of  an  oval  form. 
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RHOM*  very  wide  at  the  fore  part,  and  much  flatter  than  the 
BUS.  Turbot ; mouth  very  small ; upper  surface  brown  spotted 
RHONE.  numerous  indistinct  white  eyes ; under  surface 
' white ; caudal  fin  rounded.  Is  common  at  Majorca  and 
Ivica,  where  it  is  called  Podas.  By  Romtelet  it  has 
been  described  under  the  name  Rhomboidcs ; and  it  is 
also  the  same  as  Pleuronectes  At  gut  and  Mancus  of 
Risso. 

R.  Argu s,  Cur. ; Fleur.  Arg.  Bloch ; Argus  Turbot. 
From  one  to  two  feet  long ; upper  surface  spotted  with 
light  yellow,  and  each  spot  dotted  with  brown  points 
edged  with  light  blue,  and  forming  sometimes  entire 
circles,  sometimes  two  or  three  segments,  between  which 
are  small  blue  spots  and  deep  brown  dots ; near  the 
tail  is  one  large  brown  spot ; under  surface  ash-coloured ; 
membrane  connecting  the  rays  of  the  fins,  which  are 
brown,  yellowish,  and  both  spotted  with  blue  ; pupils 
blue,  with  brown  and  white  irides.  This  beautiful  fish 
is  found  on  the  Southern  coasts  of  America,  and  on  those 
of  the  Isles  of  the  Pacific ; during  Winter  it  remains  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  in  Spring  approaches  the 
estuaries  of  rivers.  It  is  considered  good  eating,  and 
is  known  in  the  Brazils  by  the  name  of  Aramaca. 


R.  Mancus,  Cut.  ; Pleur.  Mane . Broussonet ; Sickle - RHOM- 
Jinned  Turbot.  Is  distinguished  from  the  other  species  BUS. 
by  the  unequal  length  of  its  pectoral  fins,  the  left  being  — 
of  a sickle-like  shape,  and  its  upper  rays  extending  back 
about  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  body,  whilst  the 
right  is  of  an  oblong  oval  form,  and  very  short.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  body  and  fins  are  ashy,  marked 
with  black  specks  and  irregular  greenish-white  spots, 
the  smaller  of  which  are  not  larger  than  mustard  seeds, 
whilst  the  larger  are  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter; 
under  surface  greenish-white,  marked  with  dusky,  round 
spots  ; this  side  of  the  fins  is  unspotted.  It  is  found  in 
the  South  Seas,  and  called  Palhi-maure  by  the  natives 
of  Ulieta.  Schneider  considers  it  only  a variety  of  his 
Pleuronectes  Lunatus , which  Cuvier  holds  as  really  the 
same  species  as  R.  Argus. 

See  Linnaei  Systema  Natures’  a Gmelin  ; Bloch,  His- 
toire  des  l*oitsons ; Bloch,  Tchlhyologia  a Schneider ; 

Russell,  History  of  Indian  Fishes ; Cuvier,  Regne  Ani- 
mal ; Risso,  Iehlhyologie  dr  Nice ; Mitchell,  On  the 
Fishes  of  New  York,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  New  York. 
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Boundaries.  RHONE,  a Department  in  the  South-East  of  France, 
*c*  is  formed  of  parts  of  the  former  Provinces  of  Lyonnois 

and  Beaujolois,  deriving  its  name  from  the  fine  river 
which  flows  through  it  It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
the  Department  of  the  Sadne  and  Loire,  on  the  East  by 
tho.se  of  the  Ain  and  Isere,  on  the  South  by  the  latter 
and  by  the  Department  of  the  Loire,  and  on  the  West 
by  the  Departments  of  the  Loire,  of  the  Puy  de  Dome, 
and  of  Allier.  Its  superficial  extent  is  141  geographical 
square  leagues,  with  a population  of  416,575  individuals. 
The  relative  extent  of  its  roads  and  inland  navigation 
to  each  square  league,  calculated  in  metres,  is  1362  of 
the  former  and  863  of  the  latter.  Its  woods  cover 
12,000  hectares,  and  its  vineyards  13,800.  The  revenue 
of  the  land  is  estimated  at  21,353,000  francs,  aud  the 
mean  annual  value  of  each  hectare  at  39  francs.  **  If 
there  Is  any  Department  in  France,"  observes  M.  Malte- 
Brun,  “ which  may  be  said  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
manufacturing  over  agricultural  industry,  it  is  certainly 
the  Department  of  the  Rhone.  The  soil,  intersected  by 
hills  and  valleys,  is  not  very  fruitful ; it  does  not  yield 
one  half  of  the  grain  or  timber  required  for  the  con- 
sumption. But  if  the  harvests  are  scanty,  the  vineyards 
are  productive,  and  the  vines  of  an  excellent  quality; 
the  best  are  those  of  COte  Rdlie  and  Condrieux.  Arti- 
ficial meadows  afford  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of 
oxen  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  deficiency  of 
com  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  negligence  of  the 
husbandman,  who  appears  to  derive  from  his  fields  all 
the  profit  they  can  supply.  It  is  to  its  manufactures  we 
must  attribute  the  flour ishing  state  of  the  country  ; for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Department  of  Nord,  there  is 
none  containing  so  great  a population  relatively  to  the 
surface,  the  mean  number  of  its  inhabitants  on  every 
square  league  being  2954."  Vegetation  is  slow  and 
backward  here,  owing  to  the  variableness  of  the  temper- 
ature. Potatoes  are  universally  cultivated,  and  form 
the  chief  food  of  the  country  people.  Its  principal  mi- 


neral productions,  on  which  the  commercial  wealth  of 
the  Department  mainly  depends,  are  iron,  copper,  lead, 
coal,  marble,  and  freestone. 

The  chief  towns  are  Lyons, or  Lyon , according  to  the  Ijons. 
French  mode  of  spelling  it,  next  to  Paris,  the  most  import- 
ant city  of  France  in  industry,  commerce,  wealth,  and  po- 
pulation. Its  situation  is  extremely  rich  and  picturesque. 

The  two  large  rivers,  between  which  it  lies,  the  hills  to 
the  West  covered  with  gardens  and  vineyards  interspersed 
with  houses,  the  varied  scenes  presented  on  either  bank  of 
the  Sa6ne,  and  the  Alps  closing  the  perspective  to  the 
East,  together  with  its  magnificent  quays,  combiue  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  striking  cities  in  Europe.  Its 
two  fine  streams,  the  Rhone  and  the  So6ne,  the  com- 
munications opened  by  which  are  the  main  source  of  its 
prosperity,  contribute  by  the  remarkable  contrast  they 
offer  to  add  to  the  effect  of  this  coup- (tail.  The  former, 
rapid,  impetuous,  and  foaming  with  sullen  roar  along  its 
sterile  banks,  seems,  says  the  poetic  Malte-Brun,  “ em- 
blematic of  war  and  Civil  discord  while  the  latter, 

41  an  emblem  of  peace,"  offers,  by  its  placid  current  and 
numerous  harbours,  every  facility  to  the  calm  pursuits  of 
commerce.  A strong  resemblance  has  been  noticed  in 
the  scenery  of  this  peaceful  stream,  particularly  towards 
Isle  Barbe,  about  four  miles  from  Lyons,  to  that  in 
many  parts  of  Devonshire,  and  especially  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ex,  near  Exeter.  The  streets  run  in  straight 
lines  along  the  banks  of  these  noble  rivers,  but  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  ill  paved,  narrow,  and  dirty  ; and  so 
negligent  are  the  inhabitants  in  point  of  cleanliness,  that 
in  the  fifty-six  Squares  of  a town  possessing  so  many 
ju9t  claims  to  admiration,  rubbish  and  filth  may  be  seen 
heaped  round  sumptuous  monuments.  The  Lyonnese, 
indeed,  plead  guilty  to  the  filthiness  of  their  town,  hut 
point  by  way  of  extenuation  to  the  beauty  of  its  edifices. 
Numerous  bridges  supply  the  requisite  communications 
between  the  two  banks  of  the  Sadnc  and  those  of  the 
Rhone  ; of  which  the  handsomest  are  the  Pont  de  Tilsit , 
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RHONE.  over  the  former,  and  the  Pont  de*  Cordeliers  over  the 
latter. 

“ The  bent  internal  view  of  Lyons,"  write*  an  agreeable 
traveller,  ‘‘in  from  the  South  end  of  the  Pont  de  Fienne. 
Prom  thi*  point  the  Sa6ne,  which  is  broader  than  the 
Trent  at  Newark,  is  seen  flowing  in  wavy  lines  to  the 
right  and  left  for  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  city, 
with  high  stone  houses  on  either  bank.  The  walk  from 
the  Pont  de  Tilsit  to  Pont  de  la  GuiUotiere  affords  the. 
next  best  view  of  the  city.  The  way  leads  through  a 
magnificent  square,  called  Place  Betlr-Cour , two  sides 
■of  which  are  new,  and  were  erected  by  Buonaparte. 
The  East  side,  which  is  the  worst  built,  is  screened 
from  the  view  by  a promenade  under  trees.  In  the 
centre  rose  the  majestic  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV. 
between  two  superb  fountains,  and  facing  them  were 
two  groups  in  bronxe,  representing  the  Rhone  and  the 
Saline.  The  statue  and  the  fountains  were  destroyed 
after  the  siege.  From  the  centre  of  Pont  Guilloiiere 
are  seen  the  public  buildings  situated  on  its  Southern 
bank,  noble  houses  on  both  sides,  and  a fine  avenue 
with  a dilapidated  bridge ; the  extensive  quay,  the  rock* 
above  the  town,  the  church  of  the  Chart reux,  and  the 
palaces,  houses,  and  cotinges,  which  arc  dispersed  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  North  side  of  the  city."  The  best 
panoramic  view  of  the  dty  is  that  afforded  the  spectator 
from  the  terrace  of  the  Church  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
of  Fourvieres.  The  entire  town  lies  mapped  out  at  his 
feet,  and  beyond  may  be  seen  the  islands  of  the  Rhnne. 
the  extensive  plains  of  Dauphin^,  bocked  by  the  hills  of 
Chartreux  and  Chamberrv,  and  in  the  distance,  if  the 
day  be  clear,  the  Alps  aud  the  majestic  Mont  Blanc. 

Antiquaries  are  at  variance  concerning  the  origin  of 
this  city.  There  are  two  principal  systems,  each  violently 
supported  by  its  respective  admirers  : of  which  the  first 
attributes  the  foundation  of  the  town  to  Munaiitia  Plan- 
cus,  the  Lieutenant  of  Cesar,  and  friend  of  Horace  and 
Cicero,  to  serve  as  a retreat  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Vienna,  driven  out  by  the  Allobroges  ; and  the  other, 
founded  on  a passage  of  Plutarch,  maintains  that,  lung 
before  this  era,  a town  had  been  erected  here  by  two 
Greek  Princes,  Momorus  and  Atepomonis.  Each  of  these 
opinions,  however,  may  be  reconciled  with  the  other, 
if  we  suppose  the  petty  settlement  of  the  Greeks  to  have 
become,  at  a later  period,  the  seat  of  the  Roman  colony. 
If  the  origin  of  Lyons  be  uncertain,  the  etymology  of  its 
Latin  name,  Lugdunum,  or  Lugudunum , is  not  less  so; 
some  antiquaries  deriving  it  from  the  Celtic,  and  others 
from  the  Latin.  Augustus  resided  here  for  three  years  ; 
and  from  that  period  it  became  the  metropolis  of  one  of 
the  four  Provinces  into  which  he  divided  Gaul,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  legions,  and  the  emporium  of  the  sixty 
commercial  towns  which  conjointly  erected  here  a mag- 
nificent Temple  in  honour  of  this  Emperor.  In  this 
Temple  stood  the  altar  at  which  Caligula  played  his 
**  fantastic  tricks  ;**  and  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the 
well-known  line  of  Juvenal,  Ant  Lugdunensem  rhetor 
dicturus  ad  aram.  The  sole  remains  of  this  once 
famous  pile  are  four  granite  columns  which  support 
the  cupola  of  the  Church  of  Enay,  built  on  its  site ; and 
several  stones,  one  of  which  bears  three  female  figures 
in  relief.  Hiis  town  formed  the  point  of  departure  of 
the  four  great  roads  opened  by  Agrippa  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  Augustus.  Hie  first  extended  to  the  Alps, 
the  second  to  the  Rhine,  and  the  remaining  two,  re- 
spectively, to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Emperor  Claudius,  who  was  born  here,  took  a lively 


interest  in  its  prosperity,  and  obtained  from  the  Senate  RHONE, 
its  admittance  to  the  rank  of  a Roman  colony;  and 
part  of  his  speech  on  this  occasion  is  still  preserved, 
engraven  on  two  splendid  tables  of  bronze,  which 
would  appear  to  have  been  a testimony  of  the  gratitude 
of  his  townsmen.  Its  prosperity  met  with  a sudden  and 
severe  check  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  In  a single  night  it 
was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  fire ; but  this  Emperor, 
from  some  motive  which  is  unknown,  contributed  lurgely 
to  its  restoration,  ami  it  soon  rose  quickly  from  its 
ashes.  In  gratitude  for  this  kindness,  Lugduirum  main- 
tained his  cause  in  the  contest  with  Giilba,  with  a fide- 
lity which,  Tacitus  observes,  nothing  could  shake.  An- 
other severe  reverse  befell  it  in  tlie  reign  of  Severn*, 
who,  having  defeated  Albinus  in  a battle  fought  near 
the  city,  gave  it  up  to  pillage  for  having  afforded  shelter 
to  his  discomfited  rival.  The  persecution  set  on  foot  by 
this  Monarch  raged  here  with  great  fiiry,  and  19,000 
individuals,  with  their  Bishop,  the  celebrated  Iremeus, 
are  stated  to  have  fallen  victims.  Like  the  rest  of  Gaul, 
it  suffered  from  the  anarchy  which  convulsed  the  latter 
days  of' the  Roman  Empire  ; and  was  a prey  to  the  bar- 
barism which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Frauk  dominion.  The  Burgundians, 

Issuing  from  the  heart  of  Germany,  made  it  the  Capital 
of  a kingdom  which  they  founded,  and  which  lasted 
upwards  of  a hundred  years.  It  was  subsequently 
merged  in  the  conquests  of  Clovis  and  his  descendants, 
under  whose  swuy  it  continued  from  the  Vlih  to  the 
Xth  Century ; although,  during  this  period,  it  suffered 
from  various  inroads  of  the  Goths  aud  Saracens.  About 
the  year  984,  Lyons  would  appear  to  have  become  almost 
an  Ecclesiastical  State,  it  having  been  for  more  than  two 
centuries  dependent  upon  its  Archbishops  rather  than  the 
Crown.  But  in  the  year  1245,  in  consequence  of  disputes 
which  arose  betwixt  the  municipal  officers  appointed  by 
the  Archbishop  and  the  citizens,  the  French  Monarch* 
took  advantage  of  these  misunderstandings  to  interpose 
their  authority,  and  Lyons  finally  submitted  to  their 
jurisdiction  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair.  The  trou- 
bles which  desolated  Italy,  in  the  Xllth  and  XVth 
Centuries,  enriched  Lyons  with  the  wealth  and  industry 
of  the  fugitives.  The  Paxzi,  forced  to  succumb  to  the 
Medici,  withdrew  hither  from  Florence,  with  many  of 
their  partisans;  and  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  the 
Genoese  laid  the  foundation  of  those  silk  manufactures 
which  have  since  raised  it  to  so  high  a rank  in  a com- 
mercial point  of  view.  From  this  period  may  be  dated 
the  epoch  of  its  prosperity.  In  1565,  it  was  surprised  by 
the  Calvinists,  and  was,  indeed,  frequently  ravaged  dur- 
ing the  Civil  wars  of  the  Reformation  and  the  League. 

But  these  horrors  were  slight  compared  with  those  which 
this  unfortunate  city  underwent  during  the  sanguinary 
epoch  of  the  Revolution.  Having  risen  against  the  Terror- 
ists, Lyons,  although  destitute  of  fortifications,  withstood 
for  upwards  of  two  months  a besieging  force  of  60,000 
men.  A capitulation  was  not  effected  until  the  town  was 
bombarded,  and  the  besieged  had  suffered  all  the  horrors 
of  famine.  The  guillotine  was  erected  en  permanence  by 
Collot  d'Herbois  and  Coulhon ; but  its  operations 
being  too  alow  to  satisfy  their  vindictive  impatience, 
recourse  was  had  to  batteries  of  cannon,  which  mowed 
down  with  grape-shot  whole  hecatombs  of  their  Country- 
men. Pursuant  to  a decree  previously  passed  by  the 
Convention,  “ that  the  city  of  Lyons  lie  destroyed,  and 
its  name  effaced  from  the  map  of  the  Republic,”  the 
principal  edifices,  with  great  part  of  the  town  were 
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fitnUNK.  demolished,  and  the  poor  portion  that  was  left  received, 
in  insulting  mockery,  the  name  of  Villc  Affra nckie. 
To  complete  this  barbarous  triumph,  a column  was 
erected  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  city,  bearing  the 
inscription,  **  Lyons  made  war  on  liberty — Lyons  is  no 
more/*  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  immediate 
author  of  these  atrocities  was  Fouchl,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Otranto!  In  1614,  this  town  was  the  theatre  of 
several  severe  contests  between  the  French  and  the 
, allies. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  with  which  Lyons  and  its 
vicinity  abound,  render  this  town  an  object  of  consider 
able  interest  to  the  antiquary.  The  Palace  of  the  Em- 
perors rose  on  the  hill  of  St.  Just,  where  the  Monastery 
of  Antiquailles,  so  called,  probably,  from  the  number  of 
medals  and  other  antiquities  dug  up  when  laying  its 
foundations,  was  subsequently  built;  and  on  the  same 
height  was  erected  an  Amphitheatre,  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  visible  in  the  gardens  round  the  Convent 
of  the  Minims.  The  most  important  work  of  antiquity 
constructed  here,  and  of  which  there  yet  exist  consider* 
able  remains  to  attest  its  magnificence,  was  the  great 
Aqueduct,  which  brought  to  Lyons  the  waters  of  the 
small  river  Furaut  from  a distance  of  seven  leagues. 
It  began  near  the  town  of  St.  Elieune  in  the  forest,  and 
terminated  at  the  gate  of  St.  Irende.  To  effect  this  great 
undertaking,  considerable  difficulties  had  to  be  sur- 
mounted from  the  inequality  of  the  level.  Many  hills 
were  to  be  cut  through  and  valleys  to  be  crossed.  Se- 
veral of  the  arches  thrown  across  the  latter,  and  of  pro- 
digious height,  may  be  seen  in  a state  of  excellent  pre- 
servation near  the  hill  of  Fourviercs  itself,  and  in  the 
villages  of  St.  Foy  and  Champonost.  The  honour  of 
this  work  is  ascribed  to  Marcus  Antoninus;  although 
frotn  uo  other  authority  than  his  long  residence  in  this 
pan  of  Gaul,  and  the  custom  of  the  time  to  employ  the 
legionary  soldiers  in  similar  undertakings.  Vestiges  of 
other  aqueducts  are  likewise  discernible.  Among  the 
reservoirs  destined  to  receive  their  waters,  discovered  in 
various  parts  of  the  town,  the  most  important  ia  that 
situated  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Ursulines  of  St.  JusL 
This,  which  is  almost  entire,  is  composed  of  a triple  row 
of  vaults,  and  is  45  feet  long  by  44  feet  in  width  ; its  wall 
is  3 feet  thick.  Another  reservoir,  100  feet  long,  12  wide, 
and  15  feel  high,  lies  in  the  enclosure  of  the  Antiquailles. 
The  red  colour  of  its  hard  and  well-polished  cement  hud 
led  to  at  one  time  a false  supposition  that  this  was  a 
reservoir  for  wine.  It  is  in  this  quarter  that  the 
principal  Roman  antiquities  are  found ; and  here  have 
been  dug  up  a great  quantity  of  medals,  coins,  vases, 
lachrymatories,  sepulchral  lamps,  and  figures  both  in 
marble  and  bronze.  The  two  bronze  tablets  containing 
the  speech  of  Claudius,  which  are  now  deposited  in 
the  Museum,  were  discovered  in  1528  in  the  hill  of 
Croix-Rousse,  which  bounds  the  city  to  the  North.  Se- 
veral mosaics  of  great  beauty,  and  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, have  been  met  with  at  various  times.  The  most 
precious  of  these  relics  exhibits  an  ancient  chariot-race, 
in  which  the  contention  and  movement  which  charac- 
terised the  Circus  are  portrayed  with  admirable  spirit. 
It  was  discovered  in  1806  ; and  an  elaborate  description 
of  it  has  been  published  by  M.  Artaud. 

The  Place  Belle-Cour  and  the  Square  of  Terreaux 
form  the  principal  of  the  fifty  six  Squares  of  Lyons. 
The  former  has  been  already  noticed  ; but  we  may  add, 
that  it  was  here  the  Pretor  of  old  pronounced  his  de- 
crees and  that  its  ancient  name  was  Bella  Curia.  The 


chief  objects  in  the  latter  are  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  RHONE, 
now  converted  into  a museum  and  a place  of  meeting  ■"V*"-'' 
for  various  literary  societies,  and  the  HAtel  de  Ville. 

This  last  building,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope, and  which  is  commonly  ranked  next  to  that  of 
Amsterdam,  was  begun  in  1647,  rendered  fit  for  busi- 
ness in  1651,  and  completed  in  1655.  It  was  erected 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Simon  Maupin,  an  architect  of  the  town.  The  facade 
fronts  the  Square  Terreaux,  and  its  wings  run  backw  ards 
forming  two  courts,  which  are  joined  by  terraces  sup- 
ported upon  arches.  There  is  considerable  beauty,  with 
not  a few  incongruities  and  specimens  of  false  taste,  in 
its  details ; but  considered  as  a whole,  it  is  an  edifice 
honourable  alike  to  the  town  and  to  the  architect.  Of  the 
Churches,  that  ofSt.  J0611,  now  the  Metropolitan  Church, 
is  a fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  its  portal, 
which  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  is  rich 
and  florid.  The  Church  of  St.  Irenle,  erected  over  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs  St  Epipoy  and  St  Alexander,  and 
in  the  vault  of  whose  subterraneous  chapel  is  a collec- 
tion of  bones  stated  to  be  those  of  the  19,000  martyrs. 

Is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  city.  There  are 
many  other  Churches,  ancient  and  modern,  well 
worthy  of  note ; among  which  may  be  particularized  the 
church  of  St  Bonaventura,  a large  Gothic  building, 
erected  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  of  Fourvieres,  of 
modem  dale,  built  on  the  site  of  the  Forum  Trajani% 
likewise  called  Forum  Feneri*,  of  which  there  are  still 
some  remains.  The  Palace  of  the  Archbishops  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.;  but  additions  having  been 
made  to  it  at  various  limes,  and  in  various  styles,  it  is 
remarkable  rather  for  its  vast  size  than  its  architecture: 
from  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  it  commands 
an  extensive  and  beautiful  view.  But  of  ail  the  build- 
ings, public  or  individual,  which  enrich  Lyons,  the  Ildtel 
de  Dieu,  designed  by  Soufflot,  and  reared  on  the  quay 
of  the  Rhone,  is  at  once  the  most  magnificent  edifice 
and  the  noblest  monument  of  public  charity  in  France. 

It  presents  a simple  facade  of  Ionic  columns,  with  a 
quadrangular  dome  over  the  central  pavilion,  enriched 
with  devices  emblematic  of  it*  destination.  On  the 
ceiling  of  the  cupola  is  the  representation  of  the  cro- 
codile said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Rhoue  about  a 
century  ago.  Thirteen  thousand  patients  are  annually 
received  here ; and  it  contains  1000  iron  bedsteads. 

The  regulations  of  the  hospital,  and  the  practical  treat- 
ment of  the  objects  of  the  charity,  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  its  governors.  In  the  hospital  of  La  Chanter, 

1400  childreu  are  yearly  admitted,  and  quadruple  this 
number  are  educated  and  maintained.  It  is  under  the 
same  ud ministration  as  the  preceding,  and  its  revenue 
is  estimated  at  400,000  francs.  Lyons  has  two  theulres; 
of  which  the  greater  ia  also  from  the  designs  of  the 
celebrated  Soufflot,  and  is  capable  of  containing  2000 
persons. 

Next  to  Paris,  Lyons  possesses  the  greatest  number 
of  flourishing  literary  establishments  of  any  city  in 
France.  Its  public  Library,  contained  in  the  Royal 
College,  formerly  the  Convent  of  the  Trinity,  presents 
a catalogue  of  120,000  volumes  and  600  manu- 
scripts, in  various  languages.  One  of  the  two  most 
magnificent  copies  in  existence  of  The  Antiquities  of 
Herculaneum  was  presented  to  this  library  by  Joachim 
Murat,  King  of  Naples.  The  Museum  of  Lyous  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  antiquities,  aud  live  most  into* 
resting  in  Europe.  Beside  the  cabinet  of  antiquities. 
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RHONE,  which  ia  especially  rich  in  medals,  there  is  in  the  great 
“ gallery  an  extensive  collection  of  fine  Paintings.  M.  Ar- 
MOUTHS  tautl*  the  celebrated  antiquary  and  director  of  this  Muse- 
OF  THE.  um,  has  published  an  account  of  its  contents.  There  arc  at 
> j—  present  in  Lyons  a Society  of  Agriculture  and  Natural 
History,  another  of  Medicine,  and  a third  of  Pharmacy ; 
a Linmean  Society,  and  a Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Arts,  and  Belles  Lettres.  Of  the  Schools  and  places  of 
education  may  be  mentioned  one  of  Rural  Economy  and 
the  Veterinary  Art,  another  of  Arts  and  Trades,  and  a 
third  of  Drawing;  public  lectures  are  likewise  delivered 
on  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Geometry,  and  Physics. 
A highly  interesting  account  of  the  Schools  of  Art  is 
given  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bowring  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  which  two  years 
since  sat  upon  the  silk  trade.  He  states,  thut  attached 
to  the  principal  School  of  Arts  are  an  Anatomical 
School,  a School  for  the  study  of  the  Living  Form,  a 
School  of  Architectural  Design,  a Botanical  School,  with 
a garden  belonging  to  it,  a School  of  Landscape  and 
the  Exhibition  of  Art  in  its  wider  bearings,  and  lastly, 
what  may  be  termed  a School  of  the  application  of  Ma- 
chinery to  Art, 44  which  takes  possession  of  all  that  which 
the  boy  has  invented  or  produced,  and  tcuches  him  how 
it  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  silk  manufacture.”  The 
instruction  at  this  school  is  gratuitous,  its  chief  expenses 
being  defrayed  by  the  Municipality.  It  is  by  this  course 
of  careful  instruction  (hat  Lyons  maintains  so  decided  a 
superiority  in  the  production  of  patterns.  The  young 
men  who  distinguish  themselves  at  these  schools  are 
certain  of  employment  as  designers,  at  salaries  varying 
from  1000  to  4000,  and  sometimes  6000  francs;  but 
"from  the  moment,"  Rays  Mr.  Bowring,  "a  young 
man's  reputation  is  worth  3000  francs,  his  lame  is  esta- 
blished, and  he  has  the  offer  of  a partnership ; and  this 
is  the  history  of  a great  many  of  the  most  prosperous 
manufacturers  of  Lyons.” 

• In  1738,  Lyons,  with  a population  of  180,000  indivi- 

duals, contained  18,000  looms,  which  consumed  annu- 
ally 12,000  quintals  of  raw  material.  At  present  the 
population  of  (he  town,  strictly  speaking,  is  150,000 ; 
but  comprising  the  Faubourgs  of  Vaize,  Croix-Rousse, 
and  Guiiioti&re,  and  the  quarters  of  Serin  and  St.  Clair, 
it  may  be  estimated  at  186,000  souls.  The  looms,  now 
in  full  employ,  are  stated  in  the  last  edition  of  Malte- 
B run’s  Precis  to  amount  to  25,000 ; and  60,000  per- 
sons are  said  to  be  occupied,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
the  manufactures  of  the  town.  Its  revenue  is  given  in 
the  budget  at  5.000,000  francs.  In  addition  to  its  silks, 
drugs  and  liqueurs  form  important  items  in  its  com- 
merce, and  a commission-trade  to  a considerable  amount 
is  carried  on  here.  Numerous  steam-boats  navigate 
the  Sufine  as  far  as  Chalons,  and  the  Rhone  to  Arles. 
A communication  by  means  of  a rail-road,  between 


Lyons  and  the  enterprising  town  of  St.  Etienne,  is  in  RHONE, 
active  progress.  Its  length  will  be  65,865  metres ; — 

and  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  whose  difficulties  RHONE, 
have  been  triumphed  over,  as  well  as  the  increased 

facility  afforded  to  the  trade  between  the  two  towns,  it 

is  in  every  respect  a most  important  work. 

Among  the  individuals  of  consequence,  either  from 
their  rank  or  talents,  born  at  Lyons,  the  chief  are,  the 
Emperors  Germanicus,  Claudius,  Marcus- Aurelius.  Ca- 
racalla,  tieta,  the  poetical  Bishop  Sidonius  Apollina- 
rius,  Pierre  Valdo  the  reformer,  Philibert  de  l’Orme  the 
architect  of  the  Tuillcries,  the  celebrated  statuaries  Cous- 
tou  and  Coysevox,  Jussieu  the  botanist,  the  travellers 
Poivre  and  Sonnerat,  Morellet  and  Rozier,  the  former 
distinguished  by  his  writings  on  political  economy,  and 
the  latter  by  his  agricultural  researches;  Patrin  the  na- 
turalist, Fleurieu  the  celebrated  Minister  of  Marine, 

Marshal  Suchet,  and  the  notorious  Camille  Jordan. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention  that  Jacquard, 
the  French  Arkwright,  and  inventor  of  the  machine  for 
weaving  figured  silks,  is  lately  dead,  a poor  man,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-two.  It  is  to  him  that  Lyons  may 
be  said  to  owe  its  commercial  existence,  since  for  the  last 
century  this  town  produced  plain  silks  only,  in  which 
branch  of  the  trade  Swisserlaml,  as  well  as  England,  can 
not  only  successfully  compete  with  but  can  undersell  the 
French. 

It  lies  in  East  longitude  4°  49'  21",  and  in  North 
latitude  45°  45'  48". 

Ville-Franche , the  chief  town  of  the  Arrondissement  Ville- 
to  which  it  gives  its  name,  consists  chiefly  of  one  spacious  Fraache, 
street  above  a mile  in  length.  There  are  large  manu- 
factories of  cloth  and  dimities  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
town.  The  hills  around  are  covered  with  vineyards; 
and  those  parts  of  the  district  which  border  the  Sadne 
and  the  little  river  Morgou  are  singularly  rich  and 
fertile. 

Tararr,  on  the  high  road  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  and  Tame, 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  is 
celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  muslin  and  brvderien, 
or  embroidered  works.  The  latter  are  the  most  ancient 
in  France,  and  afford  occupation  to  upwards  of  50,000 
hands  in  the  different  Cantons  around.  There  are  in 
this  town,  whose  population  scarcely  amounts  to  7000 
souls,  65  manufactories  of  muslin  and  25  of  broderies . 

The  little  stream  of  Tardine,  which  supplies  its  water- 
power, often  causes  much  damage  by  overflowiag  its 
banks. 

Dictionnaire  Universe  l Geographique,  Ac.  5 tom. 

4to.,  Paris;  MiUins,  Voyage  dan*  les  Dcpartemens  du 
Midi ; Lettres  d ma  Fillc  sur  mts  Promenades  a Lyon , 

1810;  Histoire  du  Siege  de  Lyon  deputt  1789  to 
1796-7  ; A Picturesque  Tour  through  France,  Switzer- 
land, Ac.,  in  1816.  Malte-Brun.  Balbi. 


RHONE,  MOUTHS  OF  THE,  ( Douches  du 
HhSnt,)  a Department  in  the  South  of  France,  derives 
its  name  from  the  different  embouchures  of  the  cele- 
brated river  which  flows  on  its  Western  border.  It  is 
former!  out  of  parts  of  the  ancient  Dioceses  of  Arles,  Aix, 
and  Marseilles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the 


Durance,  which  separates  it  from  the  Department  of 
Vaucluse;  on  the  East  by  the  Department  of  the  Var; 
on  the  South  by  the  Mediterranean  ; and  on  the  West 
by  the  Rhoue,  which  separates  it  from  the  Department 
of  the  Gard.  It  embraces  a superficies  of  601,960  hec- 
tares, or  256  geographical  square  leagues,  contains 
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RHONE,  61,711  houses,  has  a population  of  1225  souls  to  each 

MOUTHS  square  league,  uud  a territorial  revenue  of  28,588,000 

Vi  THE,  its  forests  occupy  41,000  hectares  ; 26,500  are 

V'^v'r"*  ^ laid  down  in  vineyards  ; the  high  roads  take  up  in 
length  953  metres,  and  the  water  communications  625 
metres  to  each  square  league  :*  the  average  product  of 
the  land  is  26  francs  77  cents  the  hectare.  The  land- 
tax  amounts  to  1,521,223  franqs  ; the  door  and  window- 
tax  to  519,800,  and  the  remaining  taxes  amount  to 
645,600  francs. 

This  Department  is  agricultural  as  well  as  commer- 
cial, but  docs  not  produce  sufficient  corn  for  its  own 
consumption.  Being  a hilly  country,  it  is  more  adapted 
to  pasture  than  arable,  and  horses  and  sheep  are  reared 
here  iu  considerable  numbers.  Much  attention  is  paid 
to  the  breeding  of  the  silkworm ; and  tobacco,  with  the 
kermes,  lorm  staple  products.  There  are  29  potteries, 
4 glass-houses,  numerous  lime-kilns,  and  a large  brass 
foundery,  in  the  Department;  with  manufactories  of 
olive-oil,  soda,  essences,  perfumes,  cutlery,  caps  for  the 
Eastern  market,  and  in  particular,  of  coral  and  Naples 
soap:  that  of  the  latter  is  the  most  considerable  in 
Europe. 

The  principal  towns  are  Marseilles,  Air,  Arles,  and 
Tarascon,  of  which  Aix  and  Arles  have  been  sepa- 
rately noticed. 

Marseille*.  Marseilles,  the  chief  town  of  the  Department,  lies 
partly  on  the  side  of  a hill,  and  partly  in  a plain.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  seaports  of  France, 
is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone,  and  is  covered  and  defended  by  numerous 
islands.  Marseilles  was  founded  600  years  B.c.,  by 
the  Phoceans,  Greek  colonists  from  Ptiocea,  on  the 
Western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  About  123  years  before 
the  Christian  Era,  these  settlers  were  obliged  to  call 
in  the  Romans  to  their  aid  against  the  neighbouring 
Gauls,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  had  to  look  up 
to  their  new  allies  as  their  masters.  When  Massilia 
refused  to  declare  itself  for  either  side  during  the  Civil 
war  between  Pompey  and  Cesar,  the  latter  attacked 
and  took  the  city  alter  a vigorous  defence,  but  treated  it 
with  the  utmost  clemency.  The  Roman  writers  bear 
the  most  explicit  testimony  to  the  power  and  high  state 
of  civilization  of  its  inhabitants.  Tacitus  terms  it  a 
14  School  of  Morals  and  Science  and  Cicero  says  that 
Greece  herself  must  give  precedence  to  Massilia.  The 
testimony  of  the  latter  must,  however,  be  taken  with 
rome  allowance,  since  it  was  given  in  the  heat  of  one  of 
his  pleadings  for  a friend.  Yet  it  ts  certain  that  its 
Academy  almost  rivalled  that  of  Athens,  and  won 
for  it  the  title  of  Magistra  Shtdiorum.  In  the  year 
473  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Barbarians,  was  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  by  Clotaire,  son  of  Clovis,  and  was 
subsequently  erected  into  a separate  sovereignty  under 
the  government  of  Viscounts.  It  was  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens,  but  rose  again,  shook  off*  the  yoke  of 
the  Viscounts,  fell  under  that  of  the  Counts  of  Provence, 
but  was  finally  reunited  to  the  French  Crown  by  Louis 
XII.,  in  1482. 

Marseilles,  which  had  enthusiastically  declared  itself 
in  favour  of  the  Revolution,  fell  a sacrifice  to  its  noble 
resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Jacobins ; and  tumul- 
tuous massacre  and  the  guillotine  deluged  its  streets 
with  blood.  The  sapient  Proconsuls,  sent  to  the  city 
by  the  National  Convention,  procured  a Decree  to  the 
following  effect : “ Rebellious  Marseilles  has  no  longer 
a name  ;**  but  seeing  that  they  were  obliged  to  speak 
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of  it,  it  acquired,  in  contradiction  to  their  notable  decree,  RHONE, 
the  appellation  of  The  City  without  a name.**  MOUTHS 

The  environs  of  Marseilles  are  worthy  of  a rich,  popu-  °F  THE. 
lous,  and  commercial  town,  being  covered  with  vine- 
yards,  gardens,  and  country-houses.  The  approach  to 
it  from  the  land  side  is  through  a spacious  avenue  lined 
with  trees  and  well-built  houses ; a rich  Iaud:>tupe 
opens  to  the  left,  and  on  the  right  is  ihc  long  and  pictu- 
resque roadstead  with  its  numerous  ships,  the  Isles  of 
If,  I’om^gue,  and  Ratonncan,  and  the  Mediterranean  in 
tile  distance.  This  beautiful  city  would  enjoy  the  finest 
climate  in  the  world,  were  it  not  for  the  breath  of  the 
impetuous  Mistral ; to  the  severity  of  which  some  phy- 
siologists have  ascribed  the  sternness  and  promptitude 
to  ire  which  form  the  alloy  in  the  frank  and  kindly  cha- 
racter of  its  inhabitants.  The  swarms  of  gnats  and 
midges  with  which  it  is  infested  also  form  a terrible 
scourge  to  the  stranger,  although  apparently  unfelt  by 
the  native.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town  ; 
of  which  the  former,  lying  on  a hill  to  the  East  of  the 
harbour,  is  traversed  by  three  long,  but  narrow  and 
crooked  streets,  which  are  crossed  by  smaller  ones. 

This  division  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  fishermen  and  the 
poorer  classes.  The  New  Town  constitutes  two-thirds 
of  the  whole;  its  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and 
some  of  them  well  paved  for  foot-passengers  ; and  the 
houses,  several  of  which  bear  marks  of  the  chisel  of  the 
celebrated  Sculptor  Puget,  are  elegant  and  regularly 
built.  The  two  principul  streets  are  those  of  Beauvau 
and  La  Canebiere;  and  the  finest  Squares  are,  the  Place 
Caste)auc,lhe  Place  St.  Ferreol,  the  Ptace  de  la  Comedie, 
and  the  Place  de  Moutiers.  The  most  celebrated  edifice 
is  the  Hdtel  de  ViUe,  or  Town- hall,  built  by  Puget; 
its  faqade  is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  arms  of  France,  the  beautiful  execution 
of  which  is  said  to  have  excited  the  admiration  of  Ber- 
nini. The  Exchange  is  more  remarkable  for  the  scene 
of  bustle  it  presents,  and  the  signal  for  its  opening 
and  closing,  natbely,  the  beat  of  a drum,  than  for  its 
architecture.  The  Cathedral  is  the  most  ancient  in 
France,  and  the  Arsenal  was  once  reputed  the  finest  in 
the  Kingdom.  The  Theatre,  which  face*  a new  and 
beautiful  street,  is  a handsome  building,  and  its  ball  in 
particular  is  much  admired;  it  has  an  annual  revenue 
of  300,000  francs.  Among  other  monuments  deserving 
of  notice  may  be  mentioned  the  column,  raised  in  1802, 
to  the  memory  of  the  physicions  who  braved  the  Plague 
in  order  to  assist  the  sick  in  1720,  which  swept 
off  more  than  60,000  individuals;  the  fountain  with 
the  column  raised  to  Homer  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Phoccons  ; and  the  famous  bas-relief  of  the  Plague, 
by  Puget,  in  the  Conaignd.  The  strong  castle  of  If, 
ou  an  islet  of  the  same  name,  is  conjectured  to  stand 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Temple  of  Diana.  The 
Museum  ranks  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Paris,  and 
is  particularly  rich  in  Christian  monuments.  It  is  con- 
tained in  the  ancient  Convent  of  the  Bcrnardines,  the 
body  of  which  building,  with  its  courts  and  gardens,  is 
devoted  to  the  Lyceum,  whilst  the  remainder  is  occupied 
by  the  Museum,  the  School  of  Design,  and  the  Public 
Library,  which  contains  60,000  volumes.  Here  are 
held  the  meetings  of  the  Academy,  and  of  other  Literary 
associations.  Among  the  Greek  antiquities  in  the  Mu- 
seum, the  roost  interesting  are  a sun-dial,  a round  and  a 
triangular  altar,  the  tombs  of  one  Telesphorus  and  hia 
wife,  that  of  Glaucias,  and  a tomb  representing  the  last 
farewell  of  a warrior.  The  Roman  monuments  comprise 
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RHONE,  several  sarcophagi  with  inscriptions ; an  Isis  of  basalt, 

MOUTHS  tt  marble  chair,  and  a tragic  masque. 

UF  THK,  Marseilles  boasts  of  five  Hospitals.  The  Hotel  Diru, 
for  the  sick  and  wounded,  receives  on  au  average  350 
patients  ; the  Chnrite,  for  old  men,  children,  and  incur- 
ables, 700;  Saint  Lazart,  for  lunatics,  100;  tile  Ma- 
ternite,  for  nurses,  children  in  arms,  and  being  likewise 
a lying-in  hospital,  900 ; and  live  Hfipital  St.  Joseph, 
for  prostitutes,  50  : making  a total  of  2100. 

Among  the  numerous  ami  important  Literary  and 
Scientific  establishments  of  this  fine  city  may  be  particu- 
larized the  Royal  College,  the  Royal  School  or  Navigation, 
the  Secondary  School  of  Medicine,  the  Musical  Academy, 
that  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  the  A then  scum,  where 
lectures  are  given  by  distinguished  Professors  in  every 
branch  of  Science,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Belles  Leitrcs,  and  Arts,  the  Medical  Society,  the  Sta- 
tistical Society,  (the  first  which  was  formed  in  France,) 
the  Royal  Marine  Observatory,  and  the  Botanic  Garden. 

The  harbour  ia  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  defended 
by  several  strong  fortifications,  and  forms  a basin  525 
fathoms  in  length,  by  about  150  in  breadth.  Its  depth 
of  water  varies  from  12  to  24  feet ; and  dredging  ma- 
chines are  constantly  at  work  to  prevent  the  harbour 
from  being  filled  up  with  mud.  Jt  will  not  admit  the 
largest  class  of  ships,  but  is  one  of  the  best  and  safest 
ports  in  the  world  for  moderate-sized  merchantmen,  of 
which  it  will  receive  above  1000,  affording  every  facility 
for  their  speedy  lading  and  unlading.  A new  port,  named 
Dieudomid,  (God-given,)  has  been  recently  formed  in 
the  roadstead  between  the  fortified  islets  of  Ratonneau 
and  Potnegue.  Here  ships  of  the  line  may  find  secure 
anchorage,  and  vessels  may  lie  in  quarantine. 

The  Lazaretto,  which  lies  to  the  North  of  the  city,  is 
one  of  the  best  in  Europe ; ami  there  is  an  Hospital  ou 
Ratonneau  Island  for  individuals  whose  health  is  du- 
bious. 

44  The  trade  of  Marseilles,”  writes  M’Cullocb,  44  is 
not  only  increasing  rapidly,  but  is  already  very  extensive. 
She  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  commerce  between 
France  and  the  Countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. To  the  Levant  she  exports  colonial  products, 
light  woollens  silks  &c.  To  Italy  the  exports  consist  of 
all  kinds  of  colonial  produce,  woollens,  linens,  liqueurs, 
oil,  hardware,  and  lead.  The  exports  to  England  con- 
sist of  silks,  brandy,  madder,  wines,  venligrise,  brim- 
stone, soap,  oil,  preserved  fruits,  gloves,  riblion*,  shawls, 
capers,  anchovies,  sirups,  essences,  perfumery,  &c. 
The  principal  imports  are,  wheat  from  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  coast  of  Africa,  sugar  and  coffee,  cotton,  indigo, 
fish,  pepper,  iron,  lead,  dye-woods,  hides,  &c.”  For 
the  following  Tables  wc  are  indebted  to  the  same  writer. 


Customs'  Duties  collected  at  Marseilles  during  each 
of  the  Jive  Years  ending  with  1832. 


Years. 

Francs. 

Years. 

F nines. 

1828  .. 

....  24,315,130 

1831 

...  25,8 13,083 

1829  .. 

....  23,914,247  ; 

1832 

...  30,& 

13,584 

1830  . , 

25,899,394  j 

In  1831  there  arrived  at  Marseilles 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Frcuch  ships  from  foreign  Countries 

866 

82,612 

,, 

from  French  colonies.. 

86 

20,469 

coasters 

3,329 

176,353 

from  the  fishery 

43 

1,851 

Foreign  vessels • . 

1,407 

185,941 

Toni. 

5,731 

467,226 

The  population  of  Marseilles  may  be  estimated  at  RHONE, 
about  125,000.  It  lies  in  43°  17'  49''  North  latitude  MOL  TILS 
and  5°  22|’  East  longitude.  OF  THE. 

In  the  West  of  Ihe  Department  is  the  Isle  of  La  Ca-  rhus. 
roargue,  formed  by  the  sea  and  two  of  the  arms  of  the  • > 

Rhone.  It  embraces  a superficies  of  72  square  leagues.  La  Cn- 
or  142,451  hectares  ; of  which  one-sixth  ia  composed  of  marque, 
lands  of  good  quality,  another  sixth  of  marshes  and 
stagnant  waters,  and  the  remainder  of  salt  pastures  and 
barrens;  and  it  contains  nine  villages  with  many  country- 
houses,  and  nearly  350  farms  or  mas , the  proprietors  of 
which  rear  anuually  40,000  sheep,  3000  horned  cuttle, 
and  as  many  horses.  Here  too  is  the  royal  sheep-walk, 
called  L’Armilherc. 

The  Department  abounds  in  antiquities,  most  of 
which,  however,  have  been  described  in  our  accounts  of 
Arles  and  Aix.  In  the  environs  of  St.  Remy,  the  birth- 
place of  Nostradamus,  are  seen  a Triumphal  Arch  raised 
in  honour  of  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  and  a Mausoleum 
50  feet  high  dedicated  to  Sextus  Lucius  Marcus,  in  the 
finest  preservation.  The  two  monuments  point  out  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Glanum. 

Tarascon  is  a small  town  agreeably  situated  on  the  Taraictuu 
left  hank  of  the  Rhone,  which  separates  it  from  Beau- 
caire.  It  is  commanded  by  an  old  castle,  kept  ill  a state 
of  tolerable  repair,  once  a country-seat  of  the  Counts  of 
Provence,  but  which  has  long  been  used  as  a prison. 
Population  1519. 

Statist iifve  des  Douches  du  llht)ne,par  M.  de  Ville- 
neuve ; Maltc-  Brun ; Botiin,  Almanack  du  Commerce  ; 
M'Culloch,  Dictionary  o f Commerce. 

R1IOPALA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Tetran - 
dria,  order  Monogyiua,  natural  order  P rote  ace  a.  Ge- 
neric character:  calyx  none ; corolla,  petals  four,  recurved 
at  the  apex  ; stamens  inserted  into  the  middle  of  each  pe- 
tal ; nectary  of  four  glands ; stigma  club- shaped ; capsule 
one-celled  ; seeds  two,  winged  at  each  end. 

Ten  spreies.  mostly  natives  of  South  America. 

RIIOPALUM,  iu  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymenopte - 
rota  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  inserted  below  the  mid- 
dle of  the  face,  towards  the  mouth,  elbowed,  Ihe  busal 
joint  elongate,  cylindric,  the  remainder  filiform,  the 
second  joint  shorter  than  the  third  ; palpi  robust : man- 
dibles elongate,  narrow,  bidentate  at  the  apex ; labium 
elongate;  head  large,  narrower  than  the  thorax;  the 
latter  globose-ovate  ; wings  four,  anterior  with  a large 
marginal  areolet,  and  a single  submarginal  one  ; abdo- 
men with  the  basal  segment  slightly  pear-shaped,  and 
forming  an  abrupt  knot  at  its  base  , legs  robust,  simple  ; 
tibia  spinose. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Crabro  rufirentris.  Panzer,  Faun. 

Ins.  Germ.  Init.  pi.  lxxii.  fig.  12.  About  five  species,  of 
which  three  are  Sound  in  Britain,  not  very  abundantly. 

Rill’ BARB,  > Fr.  rhubarb ; It.  rabarbaro ; 

RiiAB&'aBARATE.  J Sp.  ruybarbo  ; Lat.  rhabarbantm. 

Sec  Rha,  in  Yossius. 

AtiJ  for  my  parte,  being*  of  a cboloriko  humour  myxte  with 
fleurae.  many  yens*  continually  in  cruditk*,  1 neuer  found  any  tbiage 
better  than  lyne  reuiarbe,  chewed  with  rayson*  of  curens. 

Si r Tiomat  1 l/yot.  Cadet  of  Htttk,  book  iv.  cb.  i. 

The  salt  humours  must  lx  evacuated  by  the  sennatr,  rhalxtrbm- 
rale,  and  sweet  manna  purgwrs,  with  acids  added,  os  the  purging 
waters.  Ffogtr.  O*  the  Homcmrt, 

RHUS,  in  Botany , a genua  of  the  class  Pentandria , 
order  Tngyt no,  natural  order  Anacardiacea.  Generic 
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RTIUS.  character:  calyx  five-parted  ; corolla,  petals  five  ; berry 
RIIVMK.  ont-’M,ie<' 

. More  than  forty  species,  mostly  native*  of  the  Tropica, 

v but  some  are  found  in  North  America  and  the  South 
of  Europe : they  are  generally  large  trees,  abounding  in 
a resinous,  poisonous  juice.  R.  coriaria  produces  the 
Sumuch  of  Commerce. 

11HYACJONIA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Lcpido- 
ptcrous  insects. 

Generic  character,  AnUnnrr  rather  long  and  slender, 
more  robust  and  very  pubescent  in  the  males ; palpi 
two,  short,  slender,  approximating  in  form  of  a beak, 
ascending,  densely  clothed  with  short  scales,  leaving  the 
terminal  joint,  which  is  acute,  exposed ; maxilla:  very 
short;  head  small,  with  a loose  tuft  of  scales  on  the 
front ; eyes  large,  globose  ; thorax  globose,  not  crested; 
wings  entire,  anterior  rather  elongate-triangular,  with 
the  hinder  margin  obliquely  truncate,  disc  black,  with 
round  darker  scales,  and  a wry  oblique,  toothed,  white 
band,  sometimes  broken  into  spots,  rather  before  the 
middle  ; posterior  wiugs  small,  ovate,  faintly  waved  on 
the  margin ; cilia  stout ; body  rather  slender,  short, 
with  a very  small  tufi  at  the  apex. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Phaltena  (Torfrix)  Hastiana , 
Linnwus  ; Hubner,  pi  xxix.  fig.  186;  Stephens,  IUu*L 
Rritt.  Ent.  (Hausteilala,)  vol.  iv.  p.  ISO.  One  species 
only,  a native  of  Europe  and  of  England,  but  very  rare 
in  this  Country. 

RHYME,  i Fr  .rimer,  to  rhyme  ; to  write  or 

Rhymk,  speak  in  meter;  It.  rimarc ; Sp. 

Rhy’mklrss,  >rimar;  alt,  says  Skinner,  from  the 

Riiy'mkr,  I Lai.  rhythmus , Gr.  (ivOpot,  nume- 

Rhy'mkhtes.  j nor,  modus.  In  A.  S.  rim-craft , 
ge-rim-erttft,  is  the  craft  or  art  of  numbering:  ge- 
rirnan,  Tinian,  hriman,  numcrare ; Ger.  reimcn  ; D. 
rumen  ; 8w.  r\ma.  Wachter  and  Ihre  consider  rhyme 
or  rime  to  he  of  Northern  origin,  and  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  termination  of  verses  or  parts  of  verses, 
with  words  or  syllables  of  similar  sounds,  by  Northern 
Poets,  long  before  the  practice  of  rhyming  was  known 
by  the  more  Southern  Poets.  The  word  appears  in  the 
Northern  Languages  to  have  been  applied  generally  to 
numerous  or  metrical  uniting,  as  the  Gr.  flvO/un  was; 
and  thence  the  French  and  Italian.  Rhyme  is  found 
equivalent  to  rhythm , q.  c.,  but  is  more  commonly  used 
to  denote — 

Verses  terminating  with  similar  sounds:  also,  verse 
or  poetry  in  general. 

Tooke  has  adopted  the  A.  S.  hrim-an. 

}*t  reiithe  is  to  rode.  o)*r«  m ryme  sbewe. 

Pitrt  Plaokman.  Fitiom,  p.  151. 

He  hath  betnded  folk**  many  a time ; 

Of  his  faisenease  it  dulleth  me  to  no*. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanomet  Vrmunrtei  Tale,  v.  16490. 
Wei  can  the  wise  poet  of  Florence, 

That  hi^htc  Dant,  spekeo  of  this  sentence ! 

Lo,  in  swiche  maorr  rime  is  Dantes  tale. 

Id.  The  Hif  of  Bathe*  Tale,  T.  6637. 
But  all  the  hollo  progenie 
Of  goddea  in  that  like  ty  me 
To  long*  it  were  foe  to  ryme. 

Gaicer . Com/.  Am.  book  V. 

Survlic  to  follow  rather  the  Gothes  in  ryminy  than  the  Greekes 
in  trew  versifying,  were  even  to  eate  acoroes  with  swyne,  when  we 
may  freely  cate  wbeatr  bread  amonges  men. 

Atcham.  H'orkt,  p.  327.  The  Seholemaster. 

These  writers  have  not  left  behind  them  inch  filthy  and  re- 
pvochfu!  ituffe  as  that  base  rimer- 

Hakluyt.  Voyage*,  Ifr.  voL  i,  p.  552.  The  True  State  of  Ltund. 


— Bailing  rhyme*  were  tow’d  RHYMK, 

Among  the  vulgar,  lo  prepare  his  fall  

With  more  applause,  and  gwd  consent  of  all.  RHYX- 

Damei.  Hwlory  of  Ghnl  War*,  lxxik  ii.  Clii£  A. 

With  that  a ioyoua  fellowship  isaowd 
Of  roinitrale*  making  goodly  meiiment. 

With  wanton  b aides,  and  rymer*  impudent. 

Speneer.  Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  12. 

Too  popular  is  tragic  pocsie. 

Straining  his  tip-toes  tor  a farthing  foe, 

And  doth  beside  on  rhymeien  numbers  tread, 

Unbid  iambics  flow  from  carclets  head. 

Halt.  Satire  4.  book 

Methu ught  I fear’d,  lest  the  hone-hoofed  well 
His  native  banka  did  proudly  over-swell 
In  tome  late  discontent,  thence  to  ensue 
Such  wondrous  tabblcmeuls  of  rhymester*  new. 

Id.  R/.  2.  book  i. 

M,  lord  Roscomroun  was  more  impartial ; no  man  ever  rhymed 
truer  and  rvener  than  he ; yet  he  b so  just  as  to  confess,  that  it  is 
but  a trifie,  and  to  with  the  tyrant  dethroned,  and  blank  verse  set 
up  in  its  room.  Haller,  Preface  to  hu  /Van. 

Had  the  chroniclrr  spoken  of  been  mentioned  as  a poet  or 
rhymer,  I should  haw  readily  concluded  that  this  is  the  mao,  and 
this  the  chronicle. 

W 'afertand.  fVvrkt,  vol.  X.  p,  238.  Letter  to  Mr.  Lem*. 

Fur  what  can  bo  move  absurd,  said  Minim,  than  that  part  of  a 
play  abnukl  be  rhymed,  and  part  written  in  blank  verse. 

Johnu/n  The  Idler,  No.  60. 

There  is,  even,  a Latin  song  in  note  extant  in  print,  which  was 
made  upon  a great  victoty  obtain’d  by  king  Clothair  the  sreondovrr 
the  Saxons,  in  the  year  622,  and  serves  to  support  the  above  opi- 
nion, that  the  vulgar  |«ets  of  that  period  hail  already  adopted  tha 
art  of  rimemy  from  the  hymns  of  the  church. 

Hilttui.  Metrical  Romance*,  vol.  i.  p,  vvtii, 

Virtue  indeed  meets  many  a rhyming  friend, 

And  many  a compliment  politely  pvnn’d. 

Camper.  Tahte  Talk. 

RHYNCHiEA,  from  the  Greek  pir-f \o«,a  beak,  Cuv. 

Iu  Zoology , a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Longirostres , order  Oral  lee,  class  A vet. 

Generic  character.  Beak  strongly  compressed,  uiuch 
longer  than  the  head,  expanded  and  bent  towards  the 
tip;  mandibles  of  equul  length  and  slightly  curved,  the 
upper  grooved  throughout  its  whole  length,  the  lower 
only  at  its  point ; nostrils  lateral,  linear,  and  pierced 
completely  through  ; secondary  quills  as  long  as  the 
primaries,  of  which  the  first  three  are  of  nearly  equal 
length ; tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  naked  and 
reticulated  ; front  toes  unconnected  ; hind  toe  articulated 
on  the  tarsus  above  the  others. 

This  genus  has  been  separated  by  Cuvier  and  Tera- 
tninck  from  the  Woodcocks  in  consequence  of  the  curv 
ing  of  tlte  tip  of  the  beak  and  the  absence  of  the  single 
groove  which  runs  along  it  in  the  Woodcocks.  Their 
colours  are  very  bright,  and  they  are  peculiarly  charac- 
terised by  the  eyed  spots  upon  the  alar  and  caudal  quill 
feathers.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
number  of  species  included  in  this  genus  ; Vicillol  and 
Lesson  divide  them  into  four,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 

Temminck  and  Cuvier  include  all  four  under  one,  and 
consider  the  variety  of  plumage  as  merely  dependent  on 
age. 

R,  Capnuis , Cuv.;  Scolopax  Capensis,  Gmel.;  U 
Recasting  de  Madagascar , Buff.;  Cape  Snipe , Lath. 

About  ten  inches  in  length ; head  and  neck  ferruginous; 
above  eauh  eye  is  a white  streak  surmounted  with  a 
black  one ; lower  part  of  the  neck  surrounded  with  a 
black  collar  ; back  blackish  festooned  with  grey  ; under 
parts  while ; the  ferruginous,  grey,  and  blackish  of  the 
wing-coverts  are  marked  with  numerous,  small,  close-set 
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RIIYN-  undulations ; the  middle  quills  of  the  wing*  and  the 
Cil/RA.  caudal  quills  arc  striped  transversely  with  bands  of  these 
RIIYN  *evcra^  colours  separated  by  three  or  four  rows  of  oval, 
CHOLUSL  ferruginous  spots  encircled  with  black,  and  the 
v — y_  y primaries  are  crossed  with  alternate  black  arid  ferru- 
ginous bands.  This  is  considered  by  Temminck  and 
Cuvier  to  be  the  adult  plumage,  but  Vieillol  and  Lesson 
hold  it  for  a distinct  species,  and  name  it  R.  Madagas- 
car irnsis.  Tlie  specimen  described  by  Vieillot  as  R.  Va- 
ries ala,  and  by  Lesson  as  R.  Sinensis,  Temminck  says, 
is  the  young  bird ; it  has  the  upper  parts  of  the  heail 
brown  mingled  with  black,  and  marked  on  the  top  with 
a longitudinal  ferruginous  stripe  ; before  aud  behind  the 
eye  is  a ferruginous  spot,  and  the  remainder  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  a mixture  of  grev  and  pale  brown,  the 
front  of  (he  neck  being  streaked  fnngitudinally,  and  the 
collar  transversely;  upper  part  of  the  body  and  wrings 
delicately  mottled  and  spotted  with  bluish-grey,  brown, 
ferruginous,  and  black ; primary  quills  blackish,  aud 
marked  with  an  oval,  cream-coloured  spot ; caudal 
quills  blue,  grey,  and  blackish,  varied  with  three  or  four 
round,  orange  spots  encircled  with  black;  under  parts 
white.  The  intermediate  plumage  between  these  is  that 
which  Lesson  calls  R.  Africana,  the  Becassine  du  Cap 
dr  Donne  Esptrance  of  Buffbn,  ami  at  this  time  the  top 
of  the  head  Is  marked  with  ferruginous,  on  each  side 
of  which  are  two  grey,  and  below  them  two  white  streaks, 
which  include  the  eye  and  pass  backwards;  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  neck  is  a narrow  black  zone  ; a bluish-grey, 
varied  with  small,  black  waviugs,  forms  the  ground  of 
the  mantle,  which  crosses  a white  stripe  extending  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  rump.  Lesson  also  includes  the 
Rallun  Benghalcnxis  as  a distinct  species,  under  the  name 
of  R.  Benghalensis,  but  Cuvier  and  Temminck  think  it 
the  same  as  the  adult  of  this  species  already  described. 
No  satisfactory  geographical  history  of  this  bird  is  given, 
but,  from  the  confused  accounts,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
it  is  a native  of  the  Cape,  and,  perhaps,  also  of  India 
and  China. 

Cuvier,  however,  mentions  another  distinct  species  as 
being  described  in  Ferussac's  Bulletin  d* t Sciences  by 
the  name  of  R.  Hilarea. 

See  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal;  Temminck,  Manuel  des 
Oisr.au  x ; Buffbn,  Hisloire  des  Oiseaux. 

RIIYNC  HITES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  straight,  eleven-jointed, 
the  three  terminal  joints  remote,  forming  a somewhat 
perfoliatcd  club,  of  which  the  last  joint  is  mostly 
ovate;  head  elongate,  not  narrowed  behind,  inserted 
into  the  thorax  by  a thick  neck,  and  produced  in  front 
into  an  elongate,  filiform,  or  depressed  rostrum,  the  apex 
of  which  is  dilated ; eyes  lateral,  more  or  less  promi- 
nent; thorax  cylindric-conic,  sometimes  with  acute  la- 
teral spines  in  one  sex  ; elytra  slightly  convex,  some- 
times pubescent,  each  rounded  at  the  apex  ; the  shoulders 
obtusely  angulated ; apex  of  the  al>domen  exposed, 
rounded;  legs  robust,  anterior  pair  approximating ; fe- 
mora clavate,  unarmed ; tibia  rounded,  simple ; tarsi 
tetramerous,  the  penultimate  joint  bilobed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  R.  populi  Auctorum.  A nume- 
rous and  beautiful  genus,  of  which  about  twenty  species 
are  found  in  Britain.  See  Stephens,  Illust.  Britt.  Ent. 
( Mandibulaia ,)  vol.  iv.  p,  198. 

RI1YNCHOLUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  elbowed,  short,  slightly 


thickened,  situate  in  the  middle  of  the  rostrum : funi-  RHYN- 
culut  seven-jointed,  the  basal  joint  large,  obconic,  re-  CHOLUS, 
m&inder  short,  somewhat  perfoliatcd  ; club  minute,  in- 
distinctly  jointed ; head  produced  in  front  into  a short,  COB-* 
linear,  cylindric  rostrum,  nearly  us  wide  as  (he  head  DKLLA. 
itself ; eyes  lateral,  rounded,  moderately  prominent ; 
thorax  oblong,  convex;  elytra  elongate,  convex,  some- 
what cylindric;  body  cylindric,  hard,  furnished  with 
wings,  and  generally  of  small  stature ; legs  moderate ; 
femora  clavate,  unarmed  ; tarsi  tetramerous,  the  pe- 
nultimate joint  generally  broad  and  bilobed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Cossonus  rhlorapus,  Gyllenhall, 

Ins.  Sue.  vol.  iii.  p.  259.  One  specie*,  which  occurs, 
though  rarely,  beneath  the  bark  of  elms,  near  the  me- 
tropolis ; it  is  also  found  in  other  parts  ot  Europe. 

llH YNCllOSIA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Diadclphia,  order  Decandria,  natural  order  Lrgumi- 
nota.  Generic  character:  calyx  two-lipped;  superior 
lip  broad,  inferior  lip  three-cleft ; middle  segment  long; 
corolla,  standard  ovate,  ascending;  wings  oblong, 
shorter  than  the  standard  ; keel  rhomboidal,  with  along 
beak  ; pod  membranaceous,  two-seeded. 

One  species.  R.  volubilis , native  of  China.  Loureiro. 

RH YNCHOSPORA,  in  Botany , q genus  of  the 
class  Triandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Cype- 
racea.  Generic  character : glumes  chaffy,  the  lower 
ones  empty  ; corolla  none;  seed  one,  crowned  with  (he 
hard,  permanent  style  ; base  of  the  style  broad  as  the  seed. 

Three  species,  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 

RUYNCOBDELLA,  from  the  Greek  pv-/x**,a  beak, 

Schneid.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  family  Scomberoidrs , order  Acanthopterygii , class 
Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Upper  lip  elongated  into  a pointed 
beak  ; spines  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  unconnected  by 
membrane,  as  are  also  the  first  two  of  the  anal  fin; 
venlrals  deficient ; body  serpentiform. 

The  animals  composing  this  genus  are  distinguished 
from  the  genus  Ophidium , from  which  they  were  sepa- 
rated by  Lacepede  under  the  name  of  Macrognathus , 
and  also  by  Schneider  with  the  name  here  used,  not  only 
because  they  live  in  fresh  instead  of  salt  water,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  great  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
upper  lip,  which  in  this  genus  is  lengthened  into  a kind 
of  bill  or  proboscis,  and  enables  them  easily  to  grope 
among  the  mud  in  search  of  the  worms  on  which  they 
principally  feed.  Cuvier  has  divided  them  into  two 
sections,  from  the  greater  or  less  length  of  this  organ, 
but  with  scarcely  sufficient  reason.  If  division  were 
necessary,  it  would  be  preferable  to  arrange  them  into 
sections  distinguishable  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
teeth.  All  of  them  are  eaten  and  much  esteemed. 

R . Orientalis,  Schneid. ; Ophidium  Aculeatum,  Bloch ; 
le  Maerognathe.  AiguiUonc,  Lacep.  Rather  more  than 
three  feet  in  length  ; body  compressed ; head  narrower 
than  it;  the  proboscis  of  the  upper  lip  hollowed  beneath 
and  divided  by  numerous  transverse  plaits  with  a cen- 
tral longitudinal  one  crossing  them,  an  apparatus  which 
resembles  the  adhering  organ  of  the  Remora  ; mouth 
toothless,  but  the  pslate  rough ; back  reddish-brown, 
sides  silvery,  and  belly  white;  eyes  small,  with  while 
iridcs  and  black  pupils;  pectoral  fins  short,  violet- 
coloured,  and  marked  with  brown  in  their  centre,  dorsal 
fin  marbled  with  ferruginous  and  brown,  and  having 
two  black  spots  enclosed  in  yellow  rings  upon  it ; the 
number  of  these  spots,  however,  varies,  sometimes  there 
is  but  one,  and  at  other  times  they  are  entirely  wanting; 
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anal  fin  reddish  edged  with  black.  It  is  found  at 
Ceylon. 

R.  Aral , Schneld.  From  eight  to  ten  inches  long ; 
head  and  back  dusky,  the  tatter  becoming  lighter  on  the 
sides ; belly  whitish ; dorsal  fin  bluish,  and  marked  with 
four  round,  black  spots  enclosed  in  rings  of  yellow, 
which  are  bounded  with  brown  margins ; the  hind  part 
of  this  fin  is  dusky  and  marked  with  one  vertical  and 
two  transverse  yellow  bands ; caudal  fin  striped  alter- 
nately with  brown  and  yellow.  Found  in  the  rivers  at 
Trnnqucbar. 

.ft.  Polyacantha , Schneid.;  le  Macrogn.  arme , La- 
cep.  About  eighteen  inches  long;  the  beak  is  shorter 
than  in  the  fir»t  species,  and  not  more  than  half  its 
length  extends  beyond  the  lower  lip;  it  has  no  plaitings, 
but  the  jaws  are  well  furnished  with  numerous  rows 
of  very  small  teeth  ; the  gape  is  wide,  which  also  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  other  species,  in  which  it  is  narrow ; 
near  each  eye  is  a small  spine,  and  upon  each  gill  flap 
are  three  others;  the  colour  of  the  body  is  varied,  and 
the  fins  are  bluish.  It  is  found  at  Tranquebar. 

R.  Pancalus,  Schneid.;  Macrogn.  Pane.  Hamilton. 
From  four  to  six  inches  long;  jaws  armed  with  fine 
teeth  ; back  green,  belly  white,  sides  marked  with  many 
black  and  small  white  spots;  hind  part  of  the  back 
fin,  the  anal  and  caudal  fins  brownish,  marked  with 
numerous  black  dots  ranged  in  transverse  stripes.  Is 
found  in  the  tanks  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

R.  Haltppentis,  Schneid. ; Mas'acemhal us,  402.  Gro- 
nov.  In  this  species  the  jaws  arc  of  equal  length, 
but  rather  sharp* pointed,  have  broad,  fleshy  lips,  and 
are  armed  with  teeth,  but  the  gape  is  narrow;  spines 
corresponding  to  the  first  dorsal  fin  commencing  im- 
mediately behind  the  head  ; first  two  spines  of  the  anal 
fin  free ; upper  parts  marked  white  and  ferruginous, 
becoming  deeper  on  the  head  and  back;  belly  whitish; 
dorsal  fin  sometimes  marked  with  ferruginous  spots. 
It  is  caught  in  the  river  Coic  near  Aleppo,  and  is  called 
Simack  U Ingles*. 

See  Bloch,  Ickthyologia  a Schneider;  Lacepedc, 
Hisloire  de*  Poissons;  Hamilton,  formerly  Buchanan, 
Fishes  of  the  Ganges. 

RHYNCOPHORUS,  in  Zoology,  a gcnuB  of  Coleo- 
pterous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  elbowed,  placed  towards 
the  base  of  the  rostrum ; funiculus  six-jointed ; club 
two-jointed,  short  or  elongate,  compressed,  truncate,  the 
terminal  joint  spongious ; head  produced  in  front  into 
an  elongate,  rounded  rostrum,  which  is  thickened  before 
the  insertion  of  the  antenna ; eyes  oblong ; thorax 
somewhat  ovate,  marked  in  front  as  if  bearing  a collar, 
rounded  behind,  flattish  above ; elytra  flat,  not  covering 
the  apex  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  acutely  prominent ; 
legs  generally  shortish;  tarsi  spongy  beneath,  with  the 
penultimate  joint  heart-shaped,  but  not  distinctly  bi- 


Type  of  the  genus,  Calandra  palmarum  Auctorum. 
There  are  numerous  species,  forming  two  divisions  of 
the  genus,  distinguished  by  the  length  of  the  club  of  the 
antennae,  and  mostly  natives  of  tropical  regions. 

RHYNCOPS,  from  the  Greek  friryxos,  a beak,  and 
kovtiv,  to  cut,  Lin.;  Cutwater,  Cateshy.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Longiptnnet , 
order  Palmipedes,  class  Arcs, 

Generic  character.  Beak  long,  straight,  and  much 
compressed  ; upper  mandible  much  shorter  than  the 
lower,  and  becoming  rather  pointed  towards  the  tip, 


which  is  slightly  Iruncated,  its  sides  closely  approxi-  RHYN- 
mated,  so  as  to  leave  only  a groove  in  which  the  lower  COPS, 
is  received  ; lower  mandible  much  truncated,  its  sides 
or  branches  only  distinct  close  to  the  base,  but  otherwise 
closely  approximated  and  forming  a single  plate,  which 
is  sharp  beneath  like  a knife-blade ; nostrils  longitudinal, 
narrow,  coucave,  patulous,  and  near  the  base  in  the 
edges  of  the  mandible;  wings  very  long,  the  second 
quill  feather  much  the  longest;  tarsi  naked  and  reticu- 
lated, and  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  which  is  con- 
nected to  the  others  by  webs  slightly  hollowed  in  the 
centre  ; hind  toe  articulated  to  the  tarsus,  and  its  tip  just 
touching  the  ground. 

This  genus  exhibits  one  of  the  most  remarkable  forms 
of  beak  in  the  whole  class  of  birds.  The  lower  mandible 
has  its  two  sides  so  closely  approximated  at  a very  short 
distance  from  its  base  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  the 
blade  of  a knife  or  razor,  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  its  lower  edge  is  sharp,  which  enables  it  to  cut 
through  the  surface  of  the  water  whilst  skimming  along 
without  impediment  to  its  flight.  Its  upper  edge,  when 
the  beak  is  closed,  is  received  into  a groove  formed  by 
the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible  in  the  same  way  as  the 
blade  of  a razor  is  shut  between  its  shells,  as  has  been 
well  observed  by  Vieillot,  or  somewhat  like  a pair  of 
scissors,  and  hence  its  French  name  bee  en  ciseaur. 

The  pointed  form  of  the  upper  mandible  has  also  its  use, 
in  not  offering  any  resistance  whilst  the  bill  is  in  the 
act  of  being  shut.  They  live  on  sand-banks  and  in  salt- 
marshes,  are  found  usually  in  parties  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
pairs,  and  make  their  nest  by  forming  slight  hollows  in 
the  sand  at  no  great  distanee  apart  They  walk  badly, 
and  do  not  swim  much,  but  are  continually  on  the  wing, 
skimming  over  the  surface  of  shallow  water  near  the 
shore  where  the  fry  of  fishes  and  shrimps  resort;  hence 
has  arisen  the  name  of  Skimmer  applied  to  them  by 
Pennant.  They  move  along  with  a slow, flapping  flight, 
and  with  extended  wings  and  bended  neck,  dip  the 
lower  mandible,  the  mouth  being  at  the  same  time  open, 
and  plough  along  the  surface  of  the  water  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  their  food,  which  they  capture  with  as  much 
ease  as  Swallows  take  their  insect  prey.  From  their 
thus  cutting  through  the  water  with  their  bill  they  were 
called  by  the  American  Spaniards  Rayador,  or  cutters, 
and  henoe  probably  originated  Catesby’s  name,  Cut- 
tcater.  The  natives  of  Paraguay  call  them  Haligt/azv, 
from  observing  that  they  are  constantly  among  the 
Terns  or  Sea  Swallows,  which  are  named  Hati  in  their 
language.  The  cry  of  the  Cutwater  is  very  harsh,  and 
may  be  expressed  by  the  syllable  gaa.  They  are  found 
both  in  America  and  Africa. 

R.  Nigra,  Lin.;  le  Bee  en  Ciseaux,  Buff. ; Black 
Cutwater.  Nineteen  inches  in  length ; breadth  three 
feet  and  eight  inches  when  the  wings  are  expanded ; 
upper  mandible  three  and  a half,  and  under  mandible 
four  and  a half  inches  long,  both  scarlet,  tinged  with 
orange  and  tipped  with  black ; upper  part  of  the  head, 
neck,  back,  and  scapulars  deep  black,  as  are  also  the 
wings,  excepting  the  secondary  quills,  the  inner  vanes 
of  which  are  white  as  well  as  their  tips ; forehead, 
cheeks,  throat,  and  under  parts  white;  tail  feathers 
black,  broadly  edged  with  white,  their  coverts  white  on 
the  outer  sides,  and  black  in  the  middle ; legs  and  feet 
bright  scarlet.  The  female  is  distinguished  by  being 
about  three  inches  shorter  than  the  male,  but  the  co- 
lour and  marking  of  her  plumage  is  the  same  excepting 
the  tail,  which  is  white-shafted  and  broadly  centred  with 
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RHYN-  black,  ll  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  American  Con- 
COPS.  ^nentt  and  ;n  both  hemispheres ; Wilson  enumerates  it 
RHY  among  the  birds  visiting  the  United  States,  and  Lesson 
PULS,  mentions  it  as  being  very  common  on  the  Chilian  coast, 

•'  where  it  is  called  Piscator,  or  the  fisher.  It  makes  its 
appearance  in  New  Jersey  early  in  May,  and  continues 
there  till  the  beginning  of  September,  when  it  migrates. 
It  prefers  low  sand-banks  above  the  reach  of  the  tide, 
and  dry  flat  sands  in  front  of  the  sea.  Here  they  collect 
in  parties  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pairs,  and  form  their  nests, 
which  consist  only  of  a slight  hollow  in  the  sand,  a few 
yards  distant  from  each  other.  In  this  nest  are  depo- 
sited three  oval  white  eggs,  marked  with  large,  round, 
brownish-black  spots,  intermingled  with  other  smaller 
and  paler  black  marks.  The  female  sits  only  during 
night,  ami  in  stormy  weather ; but  both  jiarent  birds 
tend  the  young  with  great  care  for  many  weeks  otter  they 
are  hatched,  as  they  are  long  before  capable  of  flying. 
Their  cry  is  harsh  and  screaming;  their  flight  slow  and 
flapping;  and  as  they  skim  along  they  frequently  dip, 
with  steady  expanded  wings  and  bended  neck,  their 
lower  mandible  into  the  sea,  and  plough  along  it  with 
open  mouth  to  catch  their  food.  Their  numbers 
on  the  coast  of  Chili  are  so  great,  that,  together  with 
Gull*  and  other  sea  birds,  they  form  thick  flocks,  like 
long,  black,  and  floating  scarfs,  which  obscure  the  sky 
from  the  river  Penco  to  the  Island  of  Quiriquina,  a dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles,  us  Lesson  states  he  himself  has 
witnessed.  And  the  same  author  also  verifies  the  state- 
ment of  their  feeding  on  the  animals  of  bivalve  shells, 
which  had  been  previously  denied.  He  stales  that  **  the 
sandy  marshes  of  Penco  are  filled  with  Mactra,  which 
the  ebbing  tide  leaves  nearly  dry,  and  that  the  Cutwater, 
being  well  aware  of  this  circumstance,  places  itself  on 
the  watch  near  these  mollusca,  and,  waiting  till  the 
animat  opens  its  valves,  darts  its  lower  mandible 
between  them,  and,  raising  the  shell,  strikes  it  fre- 
quently upon  the  strand  till  it  has  cut  through  the 
ligament,  and  then  swallows  the  animal  without  further 
difficulty.” 

R.  Harirostris,  Vjeill. ; Yellotv-beabd  Cutwater. 
About  sixteen  inches  in  length ; beak  yellowish ; fore- 
head, throat,  back  of  the  neck,  tips  of  the  wing-coverts, 
and  secondary  quills  white ; caudal  quills  grey  within 
and  white  without  and  beneath  ; remainder  of  the  plu- 
mage grey  tinged  with  brown  ; legs  yellow.  la  a native 
of  Africa,  and  found  upon  the  Senegal  river. 

R.  Cinerasc ens  and  R.  Brevirwtris  are  also  described 
by  Spix  in  his  Novas  Species  Avium  Brasiliensium. 

See  Linnai  Systema  Natvree  a Gmclin ; Vieillot, 
Galerie  des  Oiscaux ; Catesby,  Natural  History  of  Ca- 
rolina, &c. ; Wilson,  American  Ornithology. 

RHYNCOTHECA,  in  Botany, a genus  of  the  class 
Polyandria,  order  Pentagynia.  natural  order  Gerania- 
cea.  Generic  character : calyx  five-leaved ; corolla 
none ; stamens  ten ; style  short ; stigma  long,  thick, 
diverging;  capsule  five-celled,  bursting  on  the  under 
side ; seeds  slightly  keeled ; receptacle  columnar,  five- 
angled. 

One  species,  R.  spinota,  native  of  Peru, 

R HYPHUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  porrect,  awl-shaped, 
sixteen-jointed,  the  two  basal  joints  distinct ; palpi  ex- 
serted,  incurved,  four-jointed,  articulations  unequal,  the 
second  clavate ; ocelli  three,  equal ; wings  two,  parallel, 
incumbent;  legs  unequal,  the  anterior  pair  shortest. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Tipula  fenestrates , Scopoli,  Ent 


Cam . p.  322  ; Reaumur,  Ins.  vol.  v.  pi.  iv.  fig.  3 — 10.  RHY- 

Sevcral  closely  ullied  species,  of  which  four  or  five  are  PHU8. 
found  in  Britain;  the  larva  of  one  species  feeds  in  ~ 
houses  on  damp,  decayed  linen,  Ac.  RHINI^F 

RHYSSA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Hymenopterous  . ^ ^ _ / 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  filiform,  porrect,  of  mo- 
derate length,  consisting  of  numerous  articulations  ; head 
short,  transverse ; eyes  ovate,  or  a little  kidney-shaped  ; 
thorax  somewhat  convex-cylindric ; prothorax  with 
raised  transverse  lines ; metathorax  for  the  most  part 
longitudinally  grooved ; scutellum  more  or  less  convex 
and  somewhat  quadrate;  wings  ample,  cellule  three- 
angular;  abdomen  long,  smooth,  glossy,  sessile,  the  in- 
termediate segments  broader  than  long,  the  terminal 
ones  cleft  beneath  in  the  females,  which  sex  is  furnished 
with  a very  long  ovipositor;  legs  elongate,  especially 
the  posterior  pair. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Ichneumon  pertuasorrus , Linnaeus, 

Sy*t.  Nat.  vol.  ii.  p.  932.  An  extensive  genus,  of 
which  only  one  species,  the  type,  has  jet  been  discovered 
in  England ; it  occurs  in  fir  plantations,  and  appears 
to  be  parasitic  upon  Sirices. 

RHYTHM,  | Lat.  rhythmus;  Gr.  pvOpe*. 

Riiy't hmic&l.  y Numerical  proportion  or  harmony. 

Sonne  part  fell  in  nth m,  ami  that,  (Jod  wot*,  full  rude  also. 

Unmet , Rtcardi,  No.  21.  vol.  ii.  p.  394.  Sir  T.  More  to  CrttmwtM. 

The  term  figurate,  which  we  now  employ  to  distinguish  florid 
from  mine  simple  melody,  wa«  u*ed  to  dt note  that  which  waa 
simply  rhythmical  or  accentual. 

Ma*m,  On  Church  Music,  p.  29. 

Rhythm  didcra  frutn  metre,  inasmuch  as  rhythm  i*  proportion, 
applied  to  any  motion  whatever : metre  in  proportion,  applied  to 
the  motion  of  word*  spoken. — No  Kugluh  word  expnmsc*  rhyth- 
mus  better  than  the  word  time. 

i/orru.  PhUaioyicat  hstpunts,  p.  67,  69. 

RHYTI  DERRS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  elbowed,  rather  short 
and  stoutish,  scajie  clavate,  not  reaching  to  the  eyes ; 
funiculus  with  the  basal  joints  obconic  and  longish, 
third  to  sixth  short,  nodose,  the  last  thickened  and  cla- 
vate ; club  four-jointed,  oblong,  acuminated ; head 
produced  in  front  into  an  elongate,  rounded  rostrum, 
which  is  grooved  above  and  a little  thickened  at  the 
tip ; eyes  oblong,  depressed ; thorax  obfong-quadrate, 
somewhat  rounded,  with  a lobe  behind  each  eye ; elytra 
oblong-ovate,  the  two  emarginate  at  the  base,  the  shoul- 
ders obtusely  angulated ; legs  moderate,  anterior  pair 
approximating;  femora  somewhat  clavate,  unarmed; 
ft'6t<e  rounded,  with  a horizontal  hook  at  the  tip ; tarsi 
narrowed,  compressed,  ciliated,  tetramerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Curculio  plicatus , Olivier; 
Schonherr,  Disp.  Meth.  Cvrcv.  p.  150.  One  species 
only  known. 

RIIYTIRRHINUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleo- 
pterous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  elbowed,  moderate, 
rather  slender;  scape  clavate,  reaching  to  the  eyes  ; fu- 
niculus with  its  basal  joint  clavate,  second  obconic,  third 
to  sixth  lenticular,  seventh  thickened,  and  somewhat 
turbinated;  club  four-jointed,  oblong-ovate,  acuminated; 
head  produced  in  front  into  a rather  long  and  thickish 
rostrum,  which  is  slightly  angulated.  grooved  above, 
unequal,  and  a little  bent;  eyes  ovate,  incurved;  thorax 
somewhat  rounded,  produced  in  the  middle  in  front, 
with  a proximate  lobe  on  each  side  behind  the  eyes ; 
elytra  somewhat  ovate,  the  base  slightly  notched  within. 
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RHYTIR.  unequal;  legs  rather  short  and  stout,  anterior  approxi-  highest,  ought  not  to  be  studied  in  all  sorts  of  edicts,  where  yst  RIA\T 
KHINUS.  mating  at  the  base  ; femora  somewhat  linear,  incurved;  Rran.^*ur  must  drawn  from  the  uth«r  sources;  with  * strict  -1 


RIANT  *****  straight,  with  a minute  hook  at  the  tip;  tarsi  nar- 
..  i row,  setose,  four-articulate. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Curculio  inaqualis,  Fabricius ; 
Schonherr,  Dtip.  Mtth.  Cara/.  p.  163.  Several  species, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c. 

RHYTIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Polyga- 
mia,  order,  Dioeeia.  Generic  character : hermnphro- 

n* a i a • ..  ..  ii 


caution,  however,  against  any  thing  light  and  riant. 

Burke.  On  the  Subtune  and  Beautiful,  aec.  IS.  p.  2.  ' 

RI B,  | A.  S.  rift,  ribbe ; Ger.  ribbe,  ripp  ; D.  ribbe  ; 

Rin.  / Sw.  ref  rrfben.  Wacbter  derives  from  reif 
incurvu »,  pan  corporis  injleia.  It  may  be  from  the 
A.  S.  rypp-an,  to  rip,  to  reave,  which,  in  Swedish,  is 
refua,  or  rif-ica,  whence  their  ref  ref-ben.  The  Gr. 

t l.  r. *».. . *'  . . . . 


dite  flower,  calyx  three  to  six- parted  ; corolla  none  ; sta-  trabg,  from  co,w,  ramus  decerptus,  is  rendered  by 

mens  three ; stigmas  three  ; berry  three-seeded : female  Chapman  rib.  And  a rib  seems  to  be,  any  thing  ripped 
flower,  calyx  many-parted  ; corolla  none;  stigmas  three;  or  torn  asunder;  and,  hence,  are  so  called 


berry  three-seeded.  The  bones  which  extend  separately  or  asunder  from 

One  species,  R.  fruticosa,  native  of  Cochinchina.  the  back-bone ; the  split  boards  with  which  the  sides  of 
Lourciro.  a ship  are  covered  or  strengthened  ; certain  parls  of  a 

RHYZOBIUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  le°f  or  stalk  ; a strip  ; a shred, 
insects.  „ . 


So  Jal  nbbrt  bre 
tut  me  mjxte  pt-r  y«e. 

ft.  (j/aucetier,  p.  22. 


Which  inane  he  willed  la  lie  reared  hye 
Toward  the  akin,  and  nbbeti  all  with  oke. 

Surrey.  Puryit.  Aineit,  book  ii. 


Generic  character.  Antenna  elongate,  pilose,  the  grant  h«k  of  Conner  n mygu' Ky«. 

basal  joint  large,  robust,  second  somewhat  cyliudric,  ft.  Ufauie* ler,  p.  22 

•horter  and  more  robust  thsn  the  third  which  is  longer  Which  mtM  h„  „iUeJ  „ w ^ „ 

than  the  fourth,  both  of  which  are  slender,  the  three  fol-  Toward  the  akin,  and  nbbeei  all  with  ok*, 

lowing  short,  somewhat  nodose,  the  remainder  forming  Surrey.  Puryil.  . Bmeis , book  ii. 

an  elongate,  slender  club  ; palpi  short ; mandibles  acute,  AnJt  » . . , . 

"L  '"If  * *■"  *p“  1 »«<»".  rounded , eves  ok.  ^ S SV^T?*:  T Xu  “ JttJS 

long,  tAorax  short,  convex,  the  hinder  margin  closely  v«mms.  Giundgne.  The  Steele  (Itks. 

applied  to  the  base  of  the  elytra,  the  latter  convex ; body 

pubesceut ; legs  simple  ; femora  slender  ; tibia  slightly  „ J"  whlche  wr**flynge  y‘  geant  brake  a rybbe  in  y ayde  of  Cor- 
compressed;  torsi  short,  Irimerous.  *,m'  c*rw,M*i  ch*«v.  p.  10. 

Type  of  the  genus,  A Htidula  litura , Fabricius  ; Thirdly,  iu  setting  on  your  fcathcr,  whether  it  ia  pared  or  drawn 


In  which*  wrwtlynge  y geaflt  brake  a rybbe  in  y ayde  of  Cor- 
°*u**  Fabyan.  Chronicle,  ch.ir.  p.  10. 

Thirdly,  in  Betting  on  your  fcather,  whether  it  ia  parrd  or  drawn 


Stephens,  IHutl.  Britt.  Ent.  (Mandibulata,)  vol.  iv!  Wu  thnmeryUe,  (the  rybbe  » ih*  hard  owll 

p.  896  One  specie,  common  « ihe  rnou  of  grass  * “ ‘‘iSL.  * ta,  sefcd,. 


throughout  Britain,  and  not  unfrequent  in  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

KH YZOPERTHA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleo- 
pterous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  short,  clavate  ; the  club 
three-jointed,  the  articulations  somewhat  laciniate  ; head 
small,  deeply  inserted  in  the  thorax,  the  latter  very  con- 
vex, rough  in  part;  body  cyliudric;  elytra  elongate, 
entire ; tibia  serrated  ; tarsi  tetramcrous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Sinodendron  pm  ilium , Fabricius; 
Stephens,  Illmt.  Britt.  Ent.  ( Mandibulata ,)  vol.  iii. 
p.  354.  Two  species,  both  of  which  have  been  taken  in 
Britain,  in  foreign  roots,  consequently  not  truly  indi- 
genous. 

RHYZOPHAGUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleo- 
pterous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  clavate,  much  shorter 
than  the  thorax;  the  basul  joint  large,  clubbed,  the  second 
considerably  smaller,  truncate ; third  obcouic,  with  the 
base  narrower,  the  six  following  very  short,  coarctate, 
rather  thiekcningcxteriorly, the  tenth  very  large,  rounded, 
pilose,  with  an  obscure  rudiment  of  another  joint  at  the 
tip;  palpi  four,  very  short,  filiform;  head  exserled,  sud- 
denly contracted  before  the  insertion  of  the  anteune ; 
eyes  small,  globose ; thorax  somewhat  quadrate,  its 
lateral  margins  entire ; body  linear-elongate ; elytra 
truncate ; legs  rather  short ; tibia  broad  at  the  apex ; 
tarsi  four,  anterior  penlomerous,  two  posterior  retra- 
in erons. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Lyctus  ferrugineun , Paykull ; 


.fteham.  Ii  oris,  p.  1 45.  The  Schnle  of  Shoolinye. 
For  otherwise  ribbed  they  [the  knave*]  W and  full  of  vei«». 

Holland.  Pit  me,  book  xxv.  ch.x. 

Ia’t  like  that  lead  contains*  her  ? *twerc  damnation 
To  thtnke  *o  b*ne  a thought,  it  were  loo  grow 
To  rib  her  searecloath  in  lh«  obscure  £Tai»e. 

Shakipeare.  The  Merchant  «/  Venice,  p.  17|. 
Than  did  Vlyaaes  mount  on  rib,  perforce. 

Like  to  a rider  of  a running  home. 

To  stay  himself*  a time,  whi.e  he  ought  ahifk 
Ilia  drenched  weeds,  that  were  Calypto’a  gift 

Chapman.  Homer.  OJyttey,  book  V.  81. 
Long  and  capacious  as  a shipwright  furnur 
Some  bark's  broad  bottom  U>  out  ride  the  storms. 

So  large  be  buiil  the  raft : then  nbb'd  it  strong 
From  space  to  space,  and  nail'd  the  pUnk*  along. 

Id,  lb.  book  v. 

That  done,  he  riatsk,  humbly  bows, 

And  gives  thanks  fur  the  princely  blows; 

Departs  not  meanly  proud,  and  boasting 
Of  his  magnificent  ri^-roastitig 

Butler.  Hudibras,  part  ii.  cb.  i. 

But  rude  at  first,  and  not  with  easy  slope 
Receding  wide,  thry  press’d  against  the  rda. 

And  bruis'd  the  sul*.  Cbu-pcr.  The  Tatk,  book  i. 

RI'BALD,  Fr.  ribaud ; It.  ribaldo;  D.  ra- 

Ri'bald,  baud  ; Low  Lat.  nbaldus.  Skinner 

RirBAi.oiHH,  thinks  from  rr,  and  Fr.  baud;  It. 
Ri'baldous,  > baldo,  bold  ; y.  d,  vatde  audit x,  i,e. 
Ri'halduusly,  impudent.  Ihre,  the  Suio-Goth.  ri- 
Ri'n a ldry,  balder,  from  the  1*1.  Arid , pvgna,  and 

lli'BALDaous.  batldr , audax.  Junius  from  the 


Slepliens,  Ulmt.  Britt.  Ent.  ( Mandibulata, ) vol.  iii.  Gr.  tumultuari.  A riband  H(mt  to  hove 

p.  19  About  u dozen  species,  nearly  all  of  which  are  bevn  a robber,  (A.  S.  rvprrt.)  rapnrr  or  rearer ; (see  lo 

tfill rid  in  Rrilf,;..  lu.nrw.tV.  ik.  .1  \ . . ..  ‘ ! ' . . 


found  in  Britain,  beneath  the  bark  of  decaying  trees,  &c. 
RIANT,  Fr.  riant,  from  fire ; Lat.  rider  e. 
Laughing,  geering,  fleering.  Cotgruvc. 


reave  ;)  anil  thence  any  profligate  character  was  so  called. 
And  ribaldry , ail  sorts  of  profligacy  and  indecency. 
Chaucer's  ribaud,{ttomant  of  the  Rose,)vi\xon\  Mr.Tyrr- 


Thia  melancholy  kind  of  grcalneao,  though  it  h«  certainly  the  whitt  calls  “ a poor  labourer,**  though  to  roAAcoihe  dli- 
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RIBALD,  daineth,”  yet  “ in  the  taverne  all  di*pendelh,"  («?.)  his 
— t earnings  and  his  time : this  disdain  of  robtiery  appears  to 
RIBAND,  ^ peculiarity  to  the  many  of  whom  the  Poetis  especially 
^ speaking,  and  consequently  it  may  be  inferred,  the 
common  practice  or  occupation  of  the  class  was  rapine. 
Cotgrave  describes  a nbaud  to  be  “a  rogue,  ruffiau, 
rascal,  scoundrel,  varlcl,  filthy  fellow.*’  And  it  is  to 
filthiness,  obscenity,  low  and  vulgar  scurrility,  that  the 
word  ribaldry  is  now  usually  applied. 

Have  reuthe  of  alia  }use  rybaudr ».  Jut  reptnfen  hem  sore. 

Pirn  Piouhman.  /'tnui,  p 119, 
On  fasting  dries  b*  fore  mine,  iflh  Milo  me  whit  ale 
Ought  of  reson  a mong  rybasutes.  here  rylraudrye  to  buyre. 

14,  lb.  p.  109. 

A wise  man  uictl,  as  we  may  seen, 

It  no  man  wretched  but  he  it  ween. 

Be  he  king,  knight,  or  riband •, 

And  many  a ntmud  it  merrie  and  baudr, 

That  swinkrth,  and  beoreth  both  day  anJ  night, 

Many  » burthen  of  great  might, 

Chaucer.  The  Itanant  o/  the  Rose,  v.  5673. 
And  not  to  wander  liche  a dullod  asse, 

Ragged  and  tarne,  disguised  in  array, 

Jht.Aud  in  sprech,  or  out  of  measure  passe, 

Thy  bound  exceeding,  thinke  on  this  alwey. 

J4.  The  Court  of  fame. 
Nay,  let  him  tell  us  of  no  ribaudrie. 

Tell  us  som  moral  thing,  that  we  mow  lets 
Som  wit,  and  thanne  wol  we  gladly  here. 

Id.  The  Pnrdaneres  Prologue,  V.  12193. 

A great  drinker  of  wine,  and  in  his  furious  drooakenesse  most 
like  a mad  man,  a riband,  an  adulterer. 

Fox.  Acte*.  Sfe.  fob  74. 

Thou  shalt  promite  mee  to  refuse  all  lewd  and  wild*  company, 
all  swearing  and  ribaldry  talke,  and  if  cucr  I known  thee  to  plate 
one  12  pei.ee,  at  d tlier  dice  or  cardes,  then  I will  shew*  this  thy 
bill  vntomy  maitter.  Id.  lb.  fut.  1650.  Queen  Marie. 

Thys  chapytei  he  spendoth  al  vppon  rybtnsdbuse  raylyug,  so 
shamefull  and  abhomyiiable,  that  1 ween#  for  rerye  shame  and 
oflandyng  of  honest  mennrs  sores,  it  were  better  bourse  it  then 
xeherso  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Mare.  Works* t p.  704.  Against  Tired  ale. 

F.ueryc  wel  ordered  regio  hath  by  ploioe  lawes  prohibited  and 
foeboden  sue  he  ribauldou*  behauour. 

14.  Jb.  p.  621. 

To  laugh  them  to  scorne,  to  mock,  to  iest,  to  check,  to  chide,  to 
brawle,  and  nhattldotuly  to  rails,  calling  the  apish,  plinth. 

14.  lb.  p.  366.  On  Ttndale't  Preface. 

In  stead  thereof  scoffing  ■rurrilitie, 

And  scomfull  folly  with  contempt  is  crept, 

Rolling  in  rhymes  ol  shamclesse  nbaudne 
Without  regard,  or  due  decorum  kept. 

Spenser.  The  Tear**  of  the  Musts. 

Others  may  talke  of  mirth,  as  a thing  they  have  heard  of,  or 
vainly  fancied  ; Mtly  the  Christian  Hides  it ; and  in  comparison 
thereof  scurnctii  the  idle,  nhaUuh,  and  scurrilous  mirth  of  the  pro- 
phone. 

Hall.  Work*,  vol.  L sec.  23.  p»  84.  Heaven  upon  Earth. 

Hence  was  that  brand,  which  Seneca  stamped  vpon  all  scar- 
rilous  perrons,  which  1 would  such  Cliristians  whoee  tongues  are 
tipt,  and  hearts  delighted  with  nbaidrau*  songs  and  jests,  would 
seriously  apply  unto  their  consciences. 

Prynne.  Ihstno- Ma stir,  part  i.  p.  05. 

Our  stage-playes  are  fraught  with  many  ribaldrout  passages, 
many  witty  obscenities.  Id.  lb.  p.  SIS, 

This  firftt  step  made,  within  a trice, 

The  truly  docile  animal 
(Young  minds  too  soon  are  skill’d  in  vice  I) 
lb  ribaldry  was  clerical. 

Cooper.  Fer-Fert,  eh-  iii. 

RI'BAND,n.  i Fr.  rubtn,  rubcnnrr.  Menage  de- 
Ri'band,  r.  > rives  from  rvbeus,  red,  because  the 
Ri'bbon.  J more  beautiful  ribbons  are  of  that 
colour.  Skinner  thinks  the  French  borrowed  their  word 


from  us,  and  that  riband  is  re  and  bind,  or  betide,  vincu-  RIBAND. 
turn  rrplicntum, fascia  replicata,  t W quod  replicari potest ; — 

a folded  or  redoubled  bandage.  Lye  suggests  rib  and  KHr,- 
band,  a band  with  which  tile  ribs  were  girded  ; perhaps  4 

a ripl,  stript  band , as  if  ript  or  torn  from  a broader 
substance. 

A ba nd  or  fillet  of  silk,  satin,  Ac. 

It  is  a slow*  may  nat  forbear*, 

Ragges  nbitned  with  gold  to  wear*, 

For  also  well  woll  loue  be  write 
Under  rngges  as  rich  rotchette. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  of  the  Rate. 

One  that,  by  teaching  great  Madonnas  to  foot  it,  has  miracu- 
lously purebast  a riband,  t wo>tcotr,  and  four  clean  pair  of  socks. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Fasr  Maid  of  the  Inn,  act  iii.  SC.  1. 

Before  that  castle  wan  on  open  plaint, 

And  in  the  midst  thereof  a pillar  placed; 

On  which  this  shield,  of  many  sought  in  vain*. 

The  shield  of  Ijott,  whose  guerdon  roe  hath  graced, 

Was  hang’d  on  high  with  guldrn  ribbands  laced. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qurme,  book  iv.  con.  10. 

Their  ntaitY-wrcalhcd  wines  brought  fruit  and  cokes. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  iv.  p.  63. 

Bee,  Britain,  see  thy  Walpole  shine  from  far, 

Ilis  axurv  ribbon,  and  bn  radiant  star. 

Y»ung.  The  Instalment. 

RIDES,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Penta ndria, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Grosnilacrte.  Generic 
character:  corolla,  petals  five,  which,  with  the  stamens, 
are  inserted  into  the  calyx ; style  two-cleft  ; berry 
many -see (lt  d,  inferior. 

A numerous  genus  of  shrubs,  natives  chiefly  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  Kurupe,  Asia,  and  America.  There 
are  two  natural  divisions  of  the  species,  one  containing 
the  Gooseberries,  the  other  the  Currunls.  Hie  cultivated 
Gooseberries  are  varieties  of  either  R.  grotsutaria,  the 
Rough  Gooseberry,  or  R.  uta  crisp* , the  Smooth 
Gooseberry.  R.  rubrum,  the  Red  Currant,  of  which  the 
White  Currant  is  a variety,  R.petrtcum,  Rock  Currant, 

R.  alpinum , R.  spicatnm,  and  R.  nigrum, the  Dlack  Cur- 
rant, are  natives  of  England.  It  is  remarkable  that 
none  of  the  English  species  are  found  in  North  America, 
and  the  North- American  species  will  not  produce  fruit 
in  England, 

lirBIDE,  or  I A musical  instrument  Why  put  for 

Re'seck.  J an  old  woman,  unless,  perhaps,  from 
its  shrillness,  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  cannot  guess.  See  Rebeck. 

A rybibostr  and  a ratoaer. a raker  and  haa  knave. 

Piers  Piouhman.  l iman,  p.  106. 

And  ao  befell,  that  ones  on  a day 
Tliis  sompnour,  waiting  ever  on  nis  pray, 

Rode  forth  to  sompna  a widow®,  an  olde  nbibe, 

Feimng  a cue,  for  he  wold  ban  a bribe. 

Chaucer,  The  Freret  Tale,  v.  6895- 
And  playen  songva  oa  a smal  nbible. 

Id.  The  Mtlltret  Tale,  v.  3332. 

RICE,  Fr.  riz;  It.  rito  ; Sp.  arroz  ; Lat.  oryza ; 

Gr.  opnfo.  The  word  is  said  (Marlinius)  to  be  Arabic, 
and  to  have  its  name  from  its  constringent  or  binding 
qualities,  which  are  indeed  ascribed  to  it  frum  very  early 
times. 

_ As  for  ua  Italians  fto  aay  a truth)we  set  moat  store  by  rice,  whereof 
(being  husked  and  cleansed)  we  make  grotes,  like  for  all  the  world 
to  thorn  which  other  men  betides  doe  make  of  barley  husked.  Tba 
leaves  verily  that  this  grain*  rice  doth  Ware,  be  putpnua  and 
fleshie,  resembling  porret  or  leekes,  but  that  they  lw  broader : 
the  stem  groweth  a cubit  high,  the  Bower  is  of  purple  colour,  tod 
the  root  round  like  a jem  or  pearl*. 

Holland.  I'linie,  book  xviij.  ch.  vii. 

I judge  the  same  halh  (of  certain)  anexcellent  spirit  of  nourish- 
ment ot  rise,  made  into  a ervame  ; fot  rise  is  in  Turkey,  and  other 
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countries  of  the  K».t,  most  fed  upon  ; but  it  must  b«  thoroughly 
buy  led  m resp^t  of  the  httrdncu  of  it : and  alsu  because  otherwise 
it  butdeth  the  body  too  much. 

Btuxm.  Natural  Hitlory,  tec.  49. 

A rice  field  produces  a much  greater  quantity  of  food  than  the 
most  fertile  corn  field.  Two  ciops  in  the  year,  from  thirty  to 
sixty  bushels  each,  are  said  to  bo  the  ordinary  produce  of  an  acre. 

South.  Health  of  Nation*,  sol.  i.  book  i.  eh.  xi.  p.  220. 

RICH,  adj.  Fr.  riche ; It.  ricco ; Sp.  rico ,•  Ger. 
Rich,  v.  reich  ; D.  ryk ; Sw.  rik ; A.  S.  ric, 

Ri'chkrs,  richen,  from  the  Gothic  ric-jan,  con- 

Ri'ciif.s,  f gercre,  coUigere , to  collect,  to  draw 
Ri’chly,  together.  See  Enrich,  Riches. 

Ri  chness.  A collection,  accumulation,  or  heap, 

a threat  quantity,  a number,  to.  of  money  or  coin,  lands, 
cattle ; (met.  any  moral  or  mental  qualities  or  posses- 
sions;)  plenty,  abundance,  wealth;  opulence,  fruitful* 
ness,  fertility ; costliness,  preciousness. 

And  }er  nas  of  bide  house  in  be  lond  non, 

J>at  he  Be  ameudeJe  myd  tom  fond,  o)vr  myd  bildynge, 
Oj«r  in  yd  hoc,  o^er  ryehe  clo£,  o^cr  ojvr  ryehe  ^yng«. 

, H.  (l/oueeiter,  p,  271. 

For  ich  am  myd  my  son  on  erh  half  by  eel. 

And  gvf  ich  hem  may  oner  come  Jn>ru  jim  bet, 

Ich  jou  myd  mo  at  holde,  and  in  grete  riche** e jou  do 
Ofxiftcs,  and  of  chalcws,  and  of  loudei  al  so. 

Id.  p.  1 13. 

So  )*«t  sorwes  in  Engulond  were  wcl  monyfolde. 

Vc  kvng  A okcr  ruchemen  wel  lute  beruf  tu'.de. 

id.  p.  3;a. 

llykella  was  nchette,  Jci  purucied  hir  passage. 

It.  Bruitae,  p.  30. 


he  abbey  of  Rurar^f  he  f»  (Fed  rickety, 

With  rentes  tulle  gode  & kirkc*  of  pris. 

id.  p.  35. 

Far  my  sister  Alet-se,  Jut  is  now  forsaken, 

For  on  uf  mor  richenette  of  Nauer  bou  has  taken. 

U.  p.  155. 

Mede  y*  y maried  more  for  bur*  mcchel  rieheut 

J>*in  fur  holyneeso  hendence.  o^r  for  h)e  kVnde. 

Pier*  I’touhman.  f’ltton,  p.  28. 
On  alle  hum  tyre  fyngres.  rychehche  y ranged 
And  ber  on  redo  rubies,  and  ob'  riche  stones. 

id.  Ib.  p.24. 

That  he  ghyue  to  ghuu  aftir  the  nehettit  of  his  glorie  vertu  to 
he  streugthid  hi  his  spyryt.  Hickf.  Effetie* , ch,  iii. 

The  atone  was  hard  of  adamaunt, 

Whereof  they  made  the  founderoaunt, 

The  tour*  «u  round  made  in  compos, 

In  all  this  world  no  ricAer  waa. 

Chnu.fr.  The  Romani  of  the  Rote. 

■ - . . — ■ - " ■ A newe  markuesse 

He  with  him  brought,  in  swiche  pomp  and  richetre, 

That  never  was  thcr  seen  with  tnannes  eye 
So  noble  array  in  al  West  Lumbardte. 

Id.  The  Ocrket  Tate,  t.  8318. 
Thise  presents  ben  ful  ricMieh  yfctte, 

This  is  to  sain,  the  sword  and  the  mirrour. 

Id.  The  Sqm  ere*  Tale,  v,  10480. 


TUI  that  when  the  body  deye ; 

And  than  he  shall  be  ricked  so, 

That  it  rnaie  faile  neuermo. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  it.  pu  112. 
And  he,  whiche  riche  was  enough 
This  daie,  to  motowe  had  nought 

id.  J5.  book  iii.  p.  91, 

Leak.  Of  all  these  bounde  euen  from  this  lute  to  this 

With  ahadowie  Forrests,  and  with  c ham  pains  rick'd 
With  plenteous  riuert,  and  wide-skirted  meadcs, 

We  make  thee  lady. 

Shakepeare.  Lear,  ful,  283. 

1 cannot  call  riche*  better  than  the  baggage  of  vertue ; the  Ro- 
man word  is  better,  impedimenta.  For  m the  baggage  is  to  an 
army,  eo  is  riches  to  rertiw. 

Bacon.  Etiaie*.  Of  Riche*,  ch.  xxxv, 

VOL.  XXVII. 


Iii  her  the  richncne  of  all  heavenly  grace 
In  chivfe  degree  are  heaped  up  on  hye. 

Spent er.  Fame  Quente,  book  ii.  can.  2. 

Then  her  men  tooka  land  ; 

And,  first,  brought  forth  Vlysses’  bed,  aod  all 
That  richly  furnish!  it ; he  still  in  thrall 
Of  all-subduing  sleepe. 

Chapman,  Homer . Odytey,  book  xiii.  p.  199, 
Bring  forth  that  British  vale,  and  be  it  ne'er  so  rare, 

But  Cat  in  us  with  that  vale  for  richneu  shall  compare. 

Drayton.  Poiy-oilnon,  book  X«v. 

The  first  thing  that  is  given  in  charge  to  all  those  that  arc  nirA 
in  this  world  is,  that  they  be  not  highminded,  pn  that 

they  do  not  think  too  wvll  of  themselves  for  being  ncA,  and  take 
occasion  from  thence  to  despise  ethers  that  are  in  meaner  circum- 
stances than  they. 

5Aaj*p*  Work*,  vol.  L p.  91,  Sermon  4. 

That  for  which  either  God  approves  us,  ot  wive  men  esteem  os, 
or  we  can  speak  peace  and  contrnt  to  ourselves,  is  not  any  thing 
without  us,  any  thing  that  fortune  hath  given  to  us;  but  wn'm-thing 
that  we  may  more  truly  call  our  own ; something  that  we  were 
neither  bom  with,  nor  could  uny  body  hinder  us  uf,  nor  can  W taken 
from  us  ; that  is  to  say,  the  ncArs  of  ot  r minds,  our  virtuous  and 
commendable  qualities.  Id.  lb.  p.  92. 

With  the  greater  part  of  rirA  people  the  chief  enjoyment  of  rsrts* 
consists  in  the  parade  of  nr  An,  which,  in  their  eye,  is  never  so 
complete  as  when  tlun  appear  to  pwww  tho>«  decisive  marks  of 
opulence  which  nobody  can  possess  but  themselves. 

Smith.  Health  of  /V'o/w*#,  vol.  L book  i.  eh.  xL  pu  238. 

Columbus  turned  his  view  towards  their  minerals;  and  In  the 
richne**  of  the  productions  of  this  third  kingdom,  he  flattered 
himself  he  had  found  s full  compensation  for  the  insignificancy  of 
those  of  the  other  two  (animals  or  vegetables.) 

M.  Jfc,  vol.  ii.  book  iv.  eh.  vii.  p.  393. 

RICHARD1A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Hex* 
andria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rubiacete.  Ge- 
neric character : calyx  superior,  six-parted,  persisting ; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  six-cleft;  stigma tiiree-lobed;  fruit 
three-parted  ; seeds  five,  truncated. 

Two  species,  natives  of  South  America. 

RICUERIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Monogynia , natural  order  Euphorbia. 
Generic  character  : calyx  one-leaved,  persisting,  four  or 
five-cleft ; corolla,  petals  four  or  five ; nectary,  four  or 
five  glands  at  the  base  of  the  imperfect  germen  ; capsule 
three-celled,  six-valvcd  ; seeds  solitary,  pulpy. 

One  species,  R.  grandit , a large  tree,  native  of  Mont- 
serrat. 

RICHMOND,  a Borough  and  Market  Town  in  the 
North  Riding  of  the  County  of  York,  built  on  the  side 
of  a steep  and  very  picturesque  hill  above  the  river  Swale. 
Alan,  Earl  of  Bretany,  a nephew  of  the  Conqueror,  re- 
ceived a Grant  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  Edwin  Earl  of 
Mercia,  among  which  were  the  Earldom  and  district 
called  Richmoudshire,  as  a reward  for  his  valour,  as 
Commander  of  the  Rear  in  the  Battle  of  Hustings.  The 
Castle  which  he  built  is  now  in  ruins.  Henry  Vii.  was 
Earl  of  Richmond  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  The 
Dukedom,  created  by  Henry  VIII.  for  a natural  son 
who  died  without  issue,  was  conferred  by  Charles  II. 
on  his  natural  son  Charles  Lenox.  The  Parish  is  a 
Rectory  in  the  Patronage  of  the  Crown.  The  town 
has  two  Churches,  one  of  which  is  Collegiate,  is  paved, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  well  built  of  freestone.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a stone  bridge.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
in  com  and  lead,  and  a little  in  the  coarse  woollen 
stocking  manufacture.  There  are  annual  horse-races 
near  the  town.  Population,  in  1821,  3546,  in  1831, 
3900.  Distant  from  London  234  N.W.,  from  Ripon 
25,  from  York  44  miles.  The  Borough  returns  two 
Members  to  Parliament. 
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RICINULA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Truche I ipcdaua 
Molluxa. 

Genetic  character.  Shell  ovate,  generally  tubercular 
, or  spinous  externally  ; aperture  longitudinal,  with  a short 
recurvate  canal,  terminated  by  an  oblique  notch  directed 
backward ; columella  with  unequal  teeth  ; the  inner 
aide  of  the  right  lip  frequently  narrowing  the  aperture. 

Type  of  the  genus,  R.  horrida,  Lamarck;  Donani, 
pi.  iii-  tig.  1?3.  Inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean. 

RICINUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  ctaM  Monoeria , 
order  Monaddphia,  natural  order  Euphorbuictte.  Ge- 
neric character ; male  flower,  calyx  five-parted  ; stamens 
numerous  : female  flower,  calyx  three-parted  ; styles 
three,  two-cleft ; capsules  usually  spiny,  three-celled, 
three-seeded. 

Ten  species,  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  Africa.  R.  cummum*,  the  Palma  Christ i,  is  the  plant 
which  produces  the  castor  oil ; it  is  a native  of  both  the 
East  and  West  Indies. 

RICK,  or  \ D.  rok ; Sw.  rock;  " A.  S.  hreac,  a recke 

Reek.  j or  rick,  a stuck,  a heap,"  Somner;  from 
riejan , to  rake , collect,  heap  together.  See  Rich,  ante. 

A heap  (of  hay,  corn,  &c.)  raked  or  collected  together. 

And  with  their  sharp  tithes  of  conning  lU  mu  we  a and  made 
thereof  great  rekts  and  nuble,  ful «/  at  plenties  to  fed  me  and  many 
another.  Chaucer.  The  TettumerU  of  Loue,  book  i, 

A crap  eo  plentoout  as  the  land  to  load, 

O'ercome  the  crowded  barns  and  lodge  on  rich*  abroad. 

Dr  $ den.  VtrgtL  Georgia,  book  ii.  v.  748. 

RI'CKETS,')  A disease,  says  Skinner,  among 

Rackety.  J infants,  the  existence  of  which  he 
declares  to  be  new  in  his  lime,  and  then  wholly  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  the  world ; he  would  derive  it  from  Ger. 
recken , to  reach,  to  stretch,  to  extend,  because  in  this 
disease  the  apophyses  (natural  prominences)  of  the 
bones  stretch  forth  and  swell  out. 

Insomuch  that  1 have  sometime*  observed  with  wonder,  that  an 
excellent  ptrion  fwhom  I need  not  name  lo  you)  cure*  the  rickets 
generally  in  children  of  several  agci  ami  cornpltfimuii,  without 
having  hitherto  failed  fa*  »he  presses)  in  any  one,  by  prescribing 
no  other  remedy  than  the  single  uw  of  the  above  described  cut- 
cothnrino  flower*,  which  I presented  her  with. 

Ragle,  ftorks,  voL  ii.  p,  245.  Usefulness  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Whence  multitude*  of  reverend  men  and  critics 
Have  tp»t  a kind  of  inMlrctual  rickets. 

And.  by  th*  immoderate  execs*  ot  study, 

Have  found  the  sickly  head  t’  outgrow  the  body. 

Butler.  Upon  Human  Learning. 

Rut  even  In  a young  animal,  when  the  solid*  are  too  lax,  ( the 
case  of  rir*e#jr  children.)  the  diet  ought  to  be  astringent. 

Arbuthnot.  On  the  Nature  of  Aliments,  prop.  viL  p.  37. 

So  crude  and  rickety  notion*,  enfeebled  by  restraint,  when  rwr- 
raitted  to  be  drawn  out  ami  examined,  may.  by  the  reform  of  their 
obliquities,  and  the  correction  of  their  virulency,  at  length  acquire 
health  a ltd  proportion. 

Harlurton,  Works,  vol.  i.  p-  145.  Dedication  lo  Freethinker t. 

RICOTIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  T*lra- 
d if n ami  a.  Older  Silirulosa,  natural  order  Cruciferet. 
Generic  character:  leaves  of  the  calyx  hag-shaped,  co- 
loured ; pod  at  maturity  one -celled,  oblong,  compressed, 
valves  flat 

Two  species,  natives  of  Egypt  and  China. 

RID,  c.  ) A.  S,  hridd-an.  “ Ahreddan.  to  set 

Ri'ddaxce.  J free,  to  bring  or  rid  out  of,  lo  draw  or 
pull  out.  Ariddan , reptUere , to  put  or  rid  away.” 
Somner, 

To  free  or  set  free,  to  deliver;  to  dear,  to  set  or  get 
quit  of;  to  disencumber,  to  disembarrass;  to  drive 
away  or  remuve. 


But  after  thi/u  he  once  in  lou*,  than  art  thou  not  in  thine  owns  RID. 

power,  but  voder  it,  neither  thuu  canat  nut  rid  thee  I her  of  when  — 
thou  wouldc-kt.  RIDDLE 

Hyrde.  fuel.  The  but  ruction  of  a C bullion  Woman,  ful.  ICO.  1 y — , - 

Bring  carved  from  tho  banket  halfe  deads,  he  wav  tormented 
with  so  intolU>ral>l«  p due.  that  ha  desired  to  haue  a swordc  lortdde 
hym  wife  out  of  it  wythall. 

Arthur  Gold  yog  Justine,  book  alt.  fol,  65. 

Right  glad  was  Caleptue  to  be  so  rid 

Of  hi*  young  charge  whereof  he  akilled  nought, 

Sprnirr.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  vi.  CAS.  4. 

Yet  having  cause  to  do  at  now  he  doth, 

To  mitigate  the  envy  of  bis  blood. 

Thought  best  to  luw  a friend  lo  rid  • foe, 

And  such  a uue  as  now  he  doubted  so. 

Daniel.  History  of  CivU  Wan,  book  L 
You  haue  no  children,  butchers  l if  you  bad, 

The  thought  of  them  would  haue  stirr’d  vp  ramont! 

Rut  if  you  euer  chance  to  bane  a child*, 

Looke  in  hi*  youth  tu  haue  him  so  cut  off, 

As,  deathsinen  ! you  haue  rid  this  *wcet  yong  prince  l 

Shaktpeare.  Henry  VI.  Third  Part,  fol,  171. 

Else  surely  death  should  he  no  punishment. 

As  the  great  mdge  at  first  did  it  ordaine, 

But  rather  riddance  Crum  long  langiiishaent. 

Spenser.  Daphnaida. 

II ax.  A fair  riddance  ; 

We  have  rnoiigh  o’  the  trihe  j I am  sorry  I cannot 
Furnish  her  expedition  with  a pair 
Of  my  own  garters. 

Anonymous.  7he  Gamester,  act  V, 

Such  persons  a*  would  bed,  and  desire  tu  be  rnrpula&t,  or  to 
keeps  their  bodies  soluble,  and  have  the  riddance  of  their  brine  at 
cuntmaund,  shall  doe  well  to  drinke  often  at  their  repast. 

Holland.  Pfimtr,  book  xxiii.  eh.  L 

He  like*  your  house,  your  housemaid,  and  your  pay, 

Reduce  hi*  wages,  or  get  nd of  her, 

Tom  quits  you  with,  **  Your  most  obedient,  nr.” 

Cowper.  Truth. 

- Aware,  that  what  is  base 

N-'  polish  can  make  sterling ; and  that  vice. 

Though  well  perfum'd  and  elegantly  dress'd, 

Like  an  unburied  carcase  trick'd  with  Aowts, 

Is  but  u garnish'd  nuisance,  fitter  far 
Fur  cleanly  riddance,  than  for  fair  attire. 

Id.  The  Task,  book  vi. 

RIDDLE,  t*.  I Sec  ante,  Raddle. 

Ri'dole,  n.  I A riddle  or  raddle;  any  thing 
Rt'ocLrit,  | made  of  twisted  or  writhed  sticks  or 
Ri'ddlinoly.  J twigs,  wire,  Ac. 

To  riddle;  to  twi«t,  to  wreathe,  to  involve.  Also  lo 
use  a riddle  or  raddle ; to  shake  or  otherwise  pass 
through  a riddle ; to  sift. 

In  S pernor, riddling  skill,  met.  skill  in  things  riddled ; 
consequently,  in  solving  or  interpreting  them.  A riddle , 

(met.)  any  thing  twisted,  writhed,  involved,  or  per- 
plexed ; any  thing  perplexing  or  puzxling. 

And  the  laird  sridc  tn  Symound,  Symound,  lo  S&tanas  hath 
axid  you  that  1m  tcliudc  ridle  as  whetc.  ' 

Hichf  Luk,  ch.  xxi i. 

And  now  fas  it  wer  by  a myatieall  ryddel  or  a dark*  figure) 
they  professed  ihut  ineffable  Truvilie  of  the  Father,  and  tire  Sunn*, 
and  the  Holy  Host.  (Malt.  Si,  Matthew,  eh.  ii.  fol.  8. 

Jesus  speakyng  these  thyngrsdyd  not  as  than  at  large  expound* 
and  declare  lire  d«ik*  ryddel  and  similitude. 

Id.  lb.  ch.  xiii.  ful.  59. 

Tire  Isle  our  gossip  Redrap  told  before, 

Yon  •'*  well  riildled,  that  there  can  no  more 

Be  mhI  of  iL  Drayton.  The  Moon,  ( cuf. 
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RIDDLE.  And,  os  she  lookt  about,  she  did  be  Hold 

— How  over  that  same  doro  was  likewise  writ, 

RIDE.  Be  boldv,  lie  bolde,  and  every  where,  he  bold ; 

■ - — * That  much  she  mus'd,  yet  could  not  construe  it 

By  any  ndUng  skill  or  commune  wit. 

Spemcr.  Fame  Quern  r,  book  iii.  can.  11. 
Robin  Ooodfellaw,  he  that  sweep*  the  hearth  and  the  house  clean, 
riddle*  for  the  country  nuudes,  and  dot*  all  their  other  drudgery, 
while  they  are  at  hot -cockle*. 

Bern  Jon  ton.  Lent  Rriiortd. 

The  nrao  ant  shred  and  minced  so  small,  as  they  may  passe 
through  a neve  or  a riddle. 

Holland.  Pfinie,  book  xvi.  eh.  xi. 
Oft  purpose#,  oft  riddle *,  be  devys’d, 

And  thousands  like  which  flowed  in  hi*  brains, 

With  which  he  fed  her  fancy,  and  mlys'd 

To  take  to  his  new  love  and  leave  her  old  dvspyi'd. 

Sptnttr.  Fame  Querne,  book  iii.  can.  10. 
Riddle  me,  riddle  me,  what  is  it  ? The  magistracy*  in  Veuice 
(except  such  as  are  rather  of  ornament  than  ol  power)  are  all  an* 
nual,  or  at  most  bienial-  No  titan,  Ac. 

Harrinoian.  The  Oceana,  book  i.  ch.  xii. 
Hear.  I would  go  drunk 

A thousand  times  to  bed,  rather  than  dream 
Of  any  of  their  rutdtemy  nddlcmte*. 

llromc.  A Jovial  Crew , act  L 
Though  like  the  pestilence  and  o?d  fashion’d  love* 
Rid'ltinylff  it  catch  men,  and  doth  remove 
Never,  nil  it  he  starv'd  out,  yet  thrir  statw 
la  poor,  disarm’d  like  papists,  not  worth  hate. 

Donne.  Satire  2. 

— ■■  — — ■ Why  all  this  frantic  jwin 

To  construe  what  hi*  clearest  words  contain, 

And  make  a riddle  what  lie  uude.Mi  plain  ? 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther* 
Perhaps,  the  n dMing  vision*  of  the  night 
With  contrarieties  delude  our  sight ; 

And  when  fair  scene*  of  pleasure  ihey  disclose. 

Pain  they  furctel,  and  sure  ensuing  woes. 

Rowe.  Lucan.  Pkorta/ia,  book  vii. 
Ladi  R.  Oh,  fate  ! I fear  thee  still.  Thou  tiddler,  speak 
Direct  and  clear;  else  1 will  reach  thy  soul. 

Home.  Dvuylat,  act  iii.  K,  2. 

BIDE,  r,  1 A.  S.  rid-an  ; D.  ryden  ; Ger.  teiten ; 
Hide,  n.  I Svr.  rida.  Junius  would  derive  from 

Ri'df.r,  n.  [ ingruerr ; it  is,  perhaps,  from 

Ri'oinci,  n.  j hrad-ian,  to  hasten,  to  move  hastily, 
quickly,  speedily.  See  Rathe.  It  is,  by  usage, 

To  convey  or  carry,  on  a horse  or  other  animat,  or  in 
any  sort  of  carriage  ; to  sit  upon  such  animal  or  in  such 
carriage,  whether  the  motion  be  slow  or  fast ; to  convey 
or  carry  ; be  conveyed,  carried,  supported,  or  sustained. 

An  vewe  men  mfd  hfm  be  noro,  A buder  ward  g*n  yde. 
By.  men  plefdc'ty  }e  wvy,  k spradde  aboute  wjrde. 

R.  Oibucetter,  p.  238. 

fer^  day  of  Septembre,  in  J»e  heratst  tide. 

At  Dunkastre  mot  men  ae  manyon  to  batata  ride. 

1L  Hr  unite,  p.  17. 

Fatoe  ware  to  folwen  hem.  and  faste  rydn  after. 

Pier*  F tankman,  Fimon, 

Short  wma  hia  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wide 
Wd  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  f«*yn»  nde. 

Chancer.  Prologue  to  Ike  Canterbury  Tala,  V.  93. 
With  fressbe  thyngc*,  and  with  glade 
The  noble  townc  was  all  bwhonged. 

And  euery  wight  was  sore  aionged 
To  see  this  lustre  Indie  ride. 

Gower.  Conf  Am.  book  ri. 
Lyke  as  the  brake  within  the  rider**  hand 
Doth  stxaine  the  horse,  nye  woode  with  grief  of  palne. 

Wyatt.  A Companion  of  ike  Loner*  Paine*. 
Beyund  the  garden  riding*  were  cot  out,  each  answering  the 
angles  of  the  loogpe.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  i. 


■ - — She  tooke  her  horrid  stand 

Vpcm  Vlysses  huge  UUckc  barke,  that  did  at  anchor  nde 

Amidst  the  fleet. 

Chapman.  Ibnner.  /had,  book  xi.  p.  142. 
And  drawne  it  was  (that  womlrr  i*  to  tell) 

Of  two  grytn  lyoos,  taken  from  the  wood 
In  which  their  pew  all  uthers  did  excel]. 

Now  made  forgot  their  former  cruell  mood, 

T’  obey  theu  rider  * bent,  as  seemed  good. 

S punier.  Faerie  Qarene,  book  iv.  can.  3. 

So  Zancle  to  th'  Italian  earth  was  ty’d. 

And  men  once  walk'd  where  ship*  at  anchor  ride. 

Dry  den.  Oind.  Metar/iorphairi,  book  XT. 
The  rider*  rode  abreast,  and  one  his  shield, 

Hi*  lance  uf  contl-wood  another  hold; 

The  third  hi*  bow,  and  glorious  to  behold. 

The  cuHtiy  quiver,  all  of  bumhliM  gold. 

Id.  PuhtmoN  and  A rate. 
The  rider  quits  his  seat,  in  hope*  to  gain 
On  foot  his  safety,  but  he  hopes  in  vain. 

Hvole.  Orlando  Furuno,  book  xvi. 

RIDGE,  n.  1 A.  S.  hric,  hrieg,  hryegr ; D.  rugs'; 
Ridoe,  u.  >Ger.  ruck;  Sw.  rygg ; from  A.  S. 
Ri'dgv.  J hrttc-an  ; D.  and  Ger.  ruck-cn ; Sw. 
rycka  ; to  reach,  to  extend;  or,  as  Wachter  suggests, 
to  expand,  ob  longihtdinrm  rt  UiUtudinem  rju$ ; per- 
haps merely  on  account  of  the  length;  reaching  from 
the  neck  to  the  break  or  breech  of  the  legs.  Ridge  is 
usually  applied  to 

All  extended  line,  raised  from  or  standing  above  the 
adjoining  surface;  us  ihe  ridge  of  a mountain,  a ridge. 
of  land,  the  ridge  of  a roo  , the  ridge  of  the  nose. 

The  same  ridge  of  the  hy  11,  which  went  from  the  further  side  of 
the  marn*  almunt  tu  the  camp  uf  hy*  eaemyes,  was  parted  from 
theyr  *uyd  camp  wyth  a mean  volley. 

Arthur  Goldyng.  Ctraar.  Commrntariet,  book  viil.  fol.  249. 

As  the  ploughman  find  sett,  th  forth  hi*  plough,  and  then  till.-th 
his  land,  and  brcakclh  it  in  turrowe*.  and  sunutimrs  ridgrih  it  up 
Jjitimer.  Sermon  4.  fol.  17. 

So  loud  the  rchr-es  cry’d.  that  they  were  heard  to  shriek 
To  Furiu-ssc  ridged  front. 

Drayton.  Pbly-otbum,  song  27. 

Sometimes 

(In  mute  opposite  Capiiccioa)  he  climes 
The  hardi  Nt  ruck*,  and  tugliot : curry  way 
Running  their  ridge*. 

Chapman.  Hooter.  To  Pan. 

It  draweth  dowoc  by'  urine  the  corrupt  bloud  in  the  reins  and 
loins,  1)  mg  cluttered  about  the  rid  ft  kma 

Holland . Ptmie,  book  Xlii.  ch.  xxL 
The  winds  were  hush'd,  the  billows  scarcely  curl'd, 

And  a dead  silence  still'd  the  watery  world; 

When  lifted  on  a ridgy  wave  he  'spire 

The  laud  at  distance-,  and  with  sharpen’d  eyes. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyney,  book  V, 
Rocks  rich  in  gems  »rid  mountains  big  with  mine*, 

That  on  the  high  equator  ridgy  riee. 

Whence  many  a bursting  stream  auriferous  plays. 

Thornton.  Summer,  p.  426. 

The  Hue  that  forms  a ridge  of  the  nose  is  beautiful  when  it  it 
Straight  Reynold*.  The  Idler,  No.  82. 

RITK5EL,  ■)  “A  rig,  rigel,  rigil,  or  ngtie , is  a 
Hi' iMiF. ling.  J male  (horse  or  other  animal)  who  has 
escaped  with  a partial  castration,  because  some  portion 
of  his  testicle  was  covered,  and  so  hidden  from  the 
operator’s  view.*’  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  p.  223. 

Paw.  A pox  of  yonder  old  riyel. 

The  captain,  the  old  captain. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Homan  Pfeadd,  act  B.  *c.  6. 

O Tily  rus,  tend  my  herd,  and  we  them  fed ; 

To  morning  postures,  evening  waters  led  ; 

And  ’wore  the  Libyan  ruloef » bulling  head. 

/*»*«.  9. 
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RlflGKL.  O Tityros,  tend  them  well,  am!  see  Ihem  fid 

In  pasture*  frrsh,  and  to  their  watering  led; 

And  ’ware  the  ridgling  with  hie  budding  head. 

Dry  den,  Theocritus.  Idyl.  X 

RIDICULE,  n.  Ft.  adj.  ridicule  ; It.  ridicolo  ; 
Ri'dicui.e,  r.  Sp.  ridicule ; LaL  ridiculus , 

Ri'dicl ler.  (from  rid-ere,  to  laugh,  see 

Kidi'culizb,  f.  > Deride,)  causing  or  deserving 
RiDt'ciihOUR,  laughter. 

RiDi,ctu#oii8LY*  That  which  causes  or  excitea 

Rioi'culourness.  to  laughter;  which  deserves 

laughter;  which  excites  or  exposes  to  mockery,  jeering, 
or  raillery. 

So  was  the  comming  and  assaulting  of  their  enrmies  to  the  people 
and  common  souldiurs  but  a tnfle,  to  the  king  but  a ruiiele. 

Fox.  Aetes,  ffc.  fol.  132. 

Thia  ceremonial!  order  and  exposition  of  theirs,  aa  it  if  of  their 
own*  fond  innentiun,  without  any  ground  or  example  of  tho  scrip- 
tures of  God,  so  mind©  1 to  leaue  it  still  vnto  Inernselues,  with 
other  their  »r«*h  toiea  and  ndieles,  u thtnges  worthy  to  b*  taught 
at  Id.  lb.  fuL  747.  Henry  nil 

A auhtile  enemy*  was  it  (aayth  Giraldos)  that  prouided  by  in  ao 
ridoculoHtt  and  obptobriimse  a title. 

Halt.  Eng  l ah  Votaries,  part  ii.  fol.  137. 
Speriallie  if  he  had  scene  those  great  rabbines  the  doctor*  laden 
with  so  manic  badges  or  cognisances  of  w bedtime,  «u  fuolishlie 
and  ndtculomhe  seeking  holea  and  corner*  to  hide  themselves  in. 

For.  Adel,  6(e.  fol.  1102.  Henry  Fill. 
My  heart  still  trembling,  teat  the  false  alarmes 
That  wnrds  oft  strike  vp,  should  ridsenlize  me. 

Chap  mo*.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xxiit.  p.  356. 
Forthwith  a hideous  gabble  met  loud 
Among  the  builders ; each  to  other  culls 
Not  understood,  till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage, 

As  roockt  they  atom) ; great  laughter  was  in  heav’n 
And  looking  down,  to  see  the  hubbub  strange 
And  heaT  the  din;  thus  was  the  building  left 
Ridiculous,  and  the  work  Confusion  nam’d. 

Milton.  Paradise  least,  book  xii.  T.  56. 
According  to  that  hypothesis  it  would  follow,  that  every  the 
amallest  and  most  contemptible  animal,  that  could  see  the  sun.  had 
a higher  decree  of  entity  and  perfection  b it  than  the  sun  itself; 
a thing  ndiculvusty  absurd. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  Syitn n,  book  i.  eh.  r.  p.  856. 

If  every  religionist  would  look  upon  extraneous  religions  with 
the  same  venerable  candour  and  awlull  sobriety  that  he  does  upon 
his  own,  he  might  rather  find*  them  worthy  to  be  pitied  for  tbeir 
falseness  then  laughed  at  tor  their  ridiculousness. 

More.  Appendix  again  it  Atheism,  ch.  ix.  p,  1 68. 
Truth,  Mis  suppos’d,  may  bear  all  lighta;  and  one  of  those  prin- 
cipal lights  or  natural  mediums  by  which  things  are  to  he  view’d, 
in  order  |0  a thorow  recognition,  is  ridicule  itself,  or  that  manner  of 
proof  by  which  wo  discern  whatever  is  liable  to  just  raillery  in 
any  subject  Shaftesbury.  On  fFit  and  Humour,  sec.  I . 

They  endeavour  to  ridicule  and  banter  all  human*  ns  well  as 
divine  accomplishments ; all  virtu*  and  government  of  a min’i 
aelf,  all  learning  and  knowledge,  all  wisdom  and  honour,  and  every 
thing  for  which  a man  can  justly  be  commended  or  be  esteemed 
more  excellent  than  a beast. 

Clarke.  The  Evidence*  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  p.  165. 
They  are  generally  i tftsfcfi  of  all  that  is  truly  excellent. 

But  the  conclusion  of  that  parable  doth  sufficiently  shew  the 
vanity  and  ridiculousness  of  this  trusting  in  our  riches  j fur  a mes- 
sage comes  to  him  from  God,  Thou  fool,  this  night,  Ac. 

Sharp.  Work*,  vol.  i.  p.  92.  Sermon  4. 
I’ve  known  the  young,  who  ridieuT d his  rag*, 

Love’s  humblest  vaaaals  when  oppress’d  with  age. 

Grainger.  Tibullus,  book  i.  Elegy  b. 

' Ridicule  having,  from  th*  hands  of  a skilful  disputant,  the  same 
effect  in  barbarous  minds  with  th©  new  invented  darts  of  Marius, 
which,  though  so  weak  as  to  break  in  th*  throw,  and  pierce  no 
farther  than  the  surface,  yet  sticking  there,  they  more  intanglo 
and  incommode  the  combatant  than  those  arms  which  fly  stronger 
and  strike  deeper.  . . „ . ....... 

Harburto*.  Work*,  vol.  l P 148.  Dedicate  to  the  Freethinker*. 


Kireher,  bewildered  as  he  was.  had  yet  some  ground  for  his 
rambles.  He  fairly  followed  antiquity  ; uuluckily  indeed  for  him, 
it  was  proved  the  ignu  futuus  of  antiquity,  so  he  was  ndiculoutly 
misled. 

H'arburton.  f tor  hi,  vol.  iv.  p.  21 1.  The  Ditine  Legal  urn,  book  iv. 
sec.  4. 

RIDING, «,  e.  trithing,  q.  v.  See  the  Quotation. 

Where  a county  is  divided  into  three  of  these  intermediate  juris* 
dictions,  they  are  called  trdhmgi.  These  t risking*  sti  I subsist  in 
the  large  county  of  York,  wherv  hy  an  easy  corrupt  inn  they  are  de- 
nominated riding*;  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  west  ndmg. 

Blachitone.  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  117.  Introduction,  see.  4. 

RIDO^TTO,  n.l  It.  ridottc;  past  participle,  re- 

Rido'tto,  t\  ) ducerf,  ( reductum ,)  withdrawn,  re- 
tired ; and  hence,  the  noun  ; a place  of  retirement,  a 
retreat.  Florio  calls  it 

“ A home,  a lodging,  a withdrawing  place  ; other 
place  where  good  companie  do  meet;"  it  is  also  the 
company  or  assembly. 

There  the  sweet  graces  kept  their  court. 

The  nympha,  the  fauns,  and  dryads  play'd. 

Thither  the  muses  would  resort, 

Apollo  lov’d  the  sylvan  shade. 

The  god*  and  heroes  own’d  a passion 
For  wive*  and  daughters  of  the  swains, 

And  heroines,  whilst  'twas  the  fashion, 

Ridotto  d on  the  rural  plains. 

Cooper.  The  Retreat  of  Aristippus. 

How  then  must  four  long  months  he  worn  away  ? Four  months, 
in  which  there  will  be  no  routs,  no  shows,  no  ndotto* ; in  which 
visits  must  be  regulated  by  the  weather,  and  assemblies  will  de- 
pend upon  the  muon ! The  Rambler.  No.  124. 

RIFE,  adj.  -j  D.  ryf ; Sv.  rij  ; A.  S.  rif ; lar- 

Ri'felv,  >gK«,  copiosus , abundant,  frequent ; 

Ri'fenebs.  j large,  copious,  abundant,  frequent;  it 
may  be  from  the  A.  S.  rip-an,  to  reap ; the  harvest, 
crop,  or  produce  reaped,  and  hence,  consequentially. 

Copious,  abundant,  plentiful ; frequent,  prevalent, 
predominant. 

be  Saxones  in  hcore  power  bo  heo  were  so  rmr. 

Sene  kynges  heo  madtn  in  Eogvlonde.  and  *e}en  Lute  fvuc. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  4. 

To  Richer*  bat  was  erle,  men  told  it  fulle  rif. 

R.  Bnmne,  p.  C8. 

Philyp  of  Macedony  the  kynge 
Two  sonne*  bad  by  his  wife, 

Whose  fame  yet  in  Grec*  is  rife. 

Gower.  Conf  Am.  book  ii. 
These  astronomers  thinke,  where  Mars  doth  raigne, 

That  all  debate  and  discord*  must  be  rife. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruitet  of  fforre. 
That  even  the  hate  of  spines ; thAt  groo 
Within  thy  wicked  wall*  so  ryfe, 

For  to  break©  forth*,  did  eonuert  soo 
That  terror  cold*  it  not  represse. 

Surrey.  Against  London. 
Happy ! who  can  abstain©,  when  rancor  rife 
Kindles  * ‘ ^ 


R1DI. 

CULE. 


RIFE. 


revenge,  and  threats  his  rusty  knife. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene , book  ii.  can.  5. 
Witness  the  world,  wherein  is  nothing  rifrr, 

Than  miseries  unken’d  before  they  come. 

Daniel.  The  Complaint  Of  Rosamond. 
But  ah  ! unwise  and  will  esse  Colin  Clout*, 

That  kyd«t  the  hidden  klndes  of  many  a weed*, 

Yet  kydst  not  ene  to  cure  thy  sor*  heart  root*, 

Whose  rancklitig  wound  as  yet  does  rifely  blende. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  December. 

The  rifencste  of  their  familiar  excommunications  may  have 
taught  them  to  seek  fur  a spotlonesse  above ; and  if  their  fnrious 
censure*  had  left  hut  one  man  in  their  church,  yet  that  on©  man 
would  have  need  to  excommunicate  the  greater  halfo  of  himselfe, 
th*  old  man  in  his  own*  bosorue. 

Hall.  Hbrht,  voL  ii.  p.  368.  The  Beauty,  $•©,  of  the  Church. 
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RIFE. 

RIFT. 


II  U heedleaness  that  make*  this  sin  [swearing  and  cursing]  to 
rery  rift.  Sharp.  Works,  roL  hr.  p.  316.  Sermon  18. 

I have  not  time  nor  words  to  lament  the  visible  decay  of  religion 
and  piety  owing  to  thow  heat*  and  animosities  so  rife  amongst : u* : 
the  whole  nation  feel*  it.  and  every  good  man  mourn*  in  secret  for 
Water  land.  Works,  vol.  IX.  p.  19.  -Sfruiwi  1. 

RIFF-RAFF,  from  A.  S.  ef-an , rtaf-ian,  to  rice 
or  tear  away. 

A torn,  tattered,  ragged  set  (of  persons  or  things.) 

No  custom  no  seruiae  of  }ing  }at  he  forgaf 
hal  noither  he  no  hise  suld  eholangu  rif  no  rtf. 

1 R.  Brvstne,  p.  UL 

Kjng  Richard  it  wan  Sc  till*  his  sister  it  gaf 
he  Sarasins  ilk  man  he  afouh  all*  rtf  $ raf 
’ Id.  p.  151. 

In  necessity  they  eat  a thousand  rifmfftn,  even  to  the  swallow- 
ing down  of  coales,  and  putting  aaud  into  the  pottage  that  they 
maike  with  this  meal.  , . 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Sfc.  vol.  iii.  p.  306.  The  Description  of 
Florida. 

Long  it  were  to  make  rehenull  of  all  this  rifnffe,  and  almoet 
infinite.  Fox.  Actes,  $e.  fol.  536.  Henry  V , 

There's  legions  now  of  beggars  on  the  earth 
That  their  original  did  spring  from  kings  ; 

And  many  monarch*  now,  whose  fathers  were 
The  riff-raff  of  their  age.  ,,  ..  , 

Anonymous.  Lord  Cromvelt,  act  1.  It  1. 


Rl'FLE,  r. ) Fr.  rijkr,  D.  ruffe  lot,  to  react  or 
R'iflr,  n.  l&emrae. 

Ri'fler,  j To  reave,  to  ransack,  to  spoil,  to  pil- 
Ri'flino,«.  J Iage,  to  rob,  to  plunder;  to  seize  or  take 
away. 

Ich  arc®  and  rifled  here  male*. 

Pttrt  Plauhman.  Finott,  p.  99. 


And  thus  the  sooth  for  to  telle, 

Be  riftleik  both  boke  and  belle. 

Gottrr.  Conf.  Ant.  book  T. 

The  whiche  company  when  they  were  landyd  I Fra(lcc,and  horde 
that  y*  Fresh*  tordi*  were  1 treaty#  of  a peace,  and  no  man  to  them 
gaue  wagys  as  they  tofore  were  pnwnysed,  fell  vpoatowne  callyd 
(Beilin),  and  it  ryffled.  Fabyan.  Chronicle,  fol.  563. 

Murders  commonly  they  did  none, except  it  were  by  the  pronoca- 
tion of  such  as  resisted  them  in  their  nfrtynges  and  spoylcs. 

Grafton.  Richard  I.  The  second  Yens. 

Farting  both  with  cloak  and  cost,  if  any  please  to  bo  the  rifler. 

Milton.  Doctrine  and  Discipline  »f  Divorce. 
From  purple  violets  and  the  toil*  ibey  bring 
Their  gather'd  sweets,  and  rifle  all  the  spring. 

Addison.  Ytryil.  Georgia  4. 

On  th#  grave  of  Augusta  these  garlands  be  plac’d, 

W*M1  rifle  the  spring  of  its  earliest  bloom, 

And  there  shall  the  cowslip  and  primrose  be  cast, 

And  the  oew-blossom’d  thorn  shall  whiten  her  tomb. 

Goldtmith.  Threnodia  Augusialis. 

On  the  17th  of  January  (1781)  the  Americans  were  discovered 
posted  at  a place  called  Cow  pens,  near  an  open  wood,  and  drawn 
up  in  two  tines ; the  first  of  which  consisted  of  militia  only,  the  se- 
cond of  continental  infantry  and  Virginia  riflemen’. 

BelsMtm.  History  of  Great  Britain. 

RIFT,  n.\  Rived , liv'd,  rift , post  participle  of  the 

Rift,  v.  j verb  to  rice ; A.  S.  ref -an,  rra/uw,  to 
reave  or  rive ; tear  nway  or  asunder. 

A tear,  rent,  or  breach ; a breach,  a disruption,  o 
fissure,  or  cleft. 

Then  shalt  thou  goo  the  dote  before, 

If  thou  mayesr  finde  any  shore, 

Or  hole,  or  reft,  whatever  it  were. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  of  the  Rote. 
Thy  water  to  keep  tho  wiwrman  doth  teach, 

That  thou  in  no  wit*  1st  it  baue  issue 
At  a uarow  rifle. 

Id.  The  Remedy  of  Lent. 


Hem  nedrth  not  a riffle  to  stake,  RIFT, 

Till  thei  Pentapolim  haue  take,  _ — 

G oarer.  Conf.  Am.  book  viiL  RIG. 

— When  lucky  gale  of  winds 
All  thy  puft  sailes  shall  fill,  woke  well  about, 

Take  in  a rift. 

Suirry.  Praise  of  Afeane  and  Constant  Estate. 

With  grounded  axe  cutte  him  in  twainc, 

And  rifted  him  throughoute. 

Drant.  Horace , book  L p.  138.  Satire  1. 

Aud,  thinking  of  those  braunehes  greenc  to  fume 
A girlond  for  her  dainty  forehead  fit, 

He  TOurkt  a bough  ; out  of  whose  rifle  there  came 
Bmal  drops  of  gory  Idoud,  that  trickled  down  the  same. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaernr,  book  i,  can.  2. 

— — — Then  Il'd  shriek*,  that  turn  your  cares 
Should  rift  to  hearc  me. 

Shakspenre.  The  Winter's  Tate,  fol.  299. 

. She  did  confine  thee. 

By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers, 

(In  her  unmitigakle  rage)  into  a cloven  pine, 

Within  whose  rift  imprison'd,  Hum  didst  painfully 
Remain  a doivn  years.  Dry  den.  The  Tempest,  act  i. 

Scarce  a sickly  straggling  flower 
Decks  the  rough  castle’s  rifted  tower. 

War  ton.  Ode  1 0. 

Yet  frequent  now,  at  midnight's  solemn  hour, 

The  rifted  mounds  their  yawning  cells  unfold. 

And  forth  (lie  roonarchs  stalk  with  sovereign  power. 

In  pageant  robes,  and  wreath'd  with  sheeny  gold, 

And  on  their  twilight  tombs  aerial  council  hold. 

Collins,  On  the  Superstitions  of  Scotland 
RIG,  i.  e.  ridge,  q.  v. ; **  A.  S.  rig,  dorsum,  a bacU 
of  a man  or  beast ; also  a ridge." 

Rig-ban , the  back  bone.  Somner. 

There  poure  press*}  by  fore,  whit  a p*Jc  at  hn*  rygge. 

I*iers  Ptauhman.  linos,  p.  263. 

The  shriete  tho  unfetterid 
Him  righle  soue  anon, 

And  sentin  aflir  a gode  leche 
To  held  bis  ngge  bon. 

Chaucer.  The  Cokes  Tide  of  Gamelyn 
For  when  he  wo*  arrayde  then  gan  ho  first*  b«  wroth* 

For  bis  womb  lokid  out  and  his  rigg  both. 

Id.  The  Mar  chan  Its  Second  Tale. 

A litU  above  tho  girdil 
Tho  riggin  bone  to  trait. 

Id.  The  Cukes  Tale  of  Gamelyn. 

Rid,  v.  ) A.  S.  wrigg-an. , to  cover. 

Ui'aotNo,  it.  J To  cover,  to  clothe,  to  dress. 

Where  tho  Troyan*  fait 

Fell  to  their  worke,  from  the  shore  vnstock 
High  rigged  ships. 

Surrey.  Virgil,  .-fc’arrr,  book  ir. 

So  at  last  they  concluded  to  go  to  Rochel)  as  they  dyd,  and  there 
to  take  the  m ; there  they  rygged  an  xviii.  vcssclles. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Crony  etc,  rol.  ii,  ch.  xlvL  fol.  158. 

And  after  they  had  mtjd  theyro  ii.  dayes,  and  preparyd  for 
tba  ryggyng*  of  their  ordenauce,  they  assaulted  the  cytiexiiii.  dtjn 
continually.  Fabyan.  Chronicle,  p.  408. 

The  body  of  your  strength,  your  nobk  heart 
From  *v«  yielding  to  dishonest  *nda. 

Rig' J round  about  with  vertuo,  that  no  broaches, 

No  subtil  minds  msy  meet  ye. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Monsieur  Thomas,  act  iL  SC.  1 

I should  offer  wrong 

To  lwr  mind’s  fortitude,  thotdd  I but  ask 
How  she  can  brook  the  rough  high-going  sea, 

Over  whose  foamy  back  our  ship,  well  ngg’d 
With  hope  and  strong  assurance,  must  transport  us 

Massinger.  The  Renegade,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

With  stay*  ar«!  cordage  last  he  rigg'd  tho  ship, 

And,  roll'd  on  levers,  lanch'd  her  in  the  deep. 

Pope.  Homer.  fjd"ssey,  book  v. 
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That  done.  Wan  up  to  th*  prize,  and  views  each  limb, 

To  know  her  by  her  rigging  and  her  trrmm. 

Dry  dm.  Prologue  to  the  Conqueet  of  Grenada,  part  ii. 

Rig,  1 Ferhaps  as  rogue  is  one  who  has  co- 
Hi'ooish.  ) vered,  cloaked,  or  concealed  purposes,  of 
thievery  or  deceit,  so  rig  is  one  who  has  cloaked  or  dis- 
guised purposes  of  wantonness ; hence,  rig, 

A wanton  ; and  riggish,  wanton,  lewd. 

A rig,  (Cowper,)  a gamesome,  a knave's  trick. 

Gam.  Nay,  fy  on  thee,  thou  ram;  e,  thou  ryg,  with  ml  that  take 
thy  part. 

Anonymoiu.  Gammer  Garten'*  S-edit,  act  iii.  ac.  3. 

Far  vildest  things 

Become  themselues  in  her.  that  the  buly  priest* 

Blesse  her,  when  she  ife  ngytih. 

Shahrpenre.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fol>  3-47. 

The  wanton  gesticulation*  of  a virgin  in  a wild  axsemblv  of  gal- 
lant* w.irmcd  with  wine,  could  be  no  other  than  nggirh,  and  u»* 
maidenly. 

Hall.  tVnrki,  Tol.  ji.  p.  118-  Contemplation*.  John  Raptitt  be- 
headed. 


RIG. 

RIGHT. 


Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought ; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig; 

He  little  dreamt,  when  he  Mt  out. 

Of  running  such  a rig.  Coir  per.  John  Gilpin, 


I At.  rect-us;  It.  rilto ; D. 
and  Gcr.  rtcht ; Sw.  retU  ; A S. 
nht ; Goth,  raiht,  garaihi  ; in 
Sp.  derecho ; Fr.  droit. 

Right,  adj.  ruled,  ordered, 
commanded,  just;  agreeable  or 
conformable,  suitable  or  adapted, 
^becoming  or  convenient,  fit,  pro- 
per, or  consistent ; tc.  to  or  ac- 
cording to  the  will,  purpose,  or 
design  of  the  rector  or  ruler ; of 
the  rule  or  order ; with  the  good  or 
well-being  intended  nr  designed. 
Sec  Quotation  from  Hooker. 

Right,  n.  that  which  is  ruled,  or- 
dered, commanded,  just ; justice. 

Righteous,  (eous  corrupted  from  u-ise,  iris,  t cut)  A.  S. 
right-ins  ; rightly , wise  ; just,  pious.  Lye. 

Right  implies  a rector  or  ruler ; over  man  as  a cre- 
ated being  ; God  or  the  laws  of  God,  his  creator ; — over 
man  as  a member  of  a particular  state  or  society ; the 
law  of  the  land  or  of  the  society,  according  or  consist- 
ent with  those  of  God. 

Right , also,  always  implies  a correlative  duty;  if 
there  be  no  such  duty,  the  right  or  rule,  is  a mere  un- 
authorized order  or  command.  See  Just,  and  Law, 


RIGHT,  adj. 
Kight,  adv. 
Right,  n. 

Right,  v. 
Ri'giiten, 
Ri'giitwise, 
Rt'aiiTEOus, 

Ri'ghtwhely, 

Ri'ohteously, 

Ri'oiitwisbnms, 

Righteousness, 

Ri'oiittui., 

RfGHTrULLY, 

R('g  (IT  FULNESS, 

Ri'ghtly, 

Ri'ghtnesh. 


Com  Edward.  Filred  tonne,  out  of  Norm  undie, 

& Ilardekooute’s  broker  on  his  mndvr  side, 

R*ght  he^  re  of  ye  loud,  yorgh  grace  y»t  may  betide. 

R.  Brume,  p.  56, 

fie  were  mayntenours,  to  i incite  |*e  oruun 
rightful/e  gouernours  |»e  folk  iu  fi-ld  k toun. 

Id.  p.  145. 


Ry&t  so  quay  y*  raton. 

Pier*  P/ouhman.  Pit  ion,  p.  9. 
So  hit  tan-)  quay  frere.  by  ryghtfvl  manne*  fiillynge. 

Id.  16.  r.  168. 

For  richtfuffiche  rcion.  shulde  ruelc  jow  alia. 

Id.  16.  p.  15. 

}er  ryghtfulne—e  reward*  ryght  a*  men  deaerveb. 

Id.  16.  p.  76. 

Ich  may  ilo  mercy  of  my  ryght  wtsneese. 

Id.  16.  p 362. 


The  Lord  soidc  to  my  Lad,  *itte  thou  on  my  right  half  til  that  RIGHT. 
1 pot  thin  iMiemye*  a Mod  of  thi  feet.  - 

ffietif,  Luk,  ch.  jut. 

The  Lorde  sayde  vote  my  Lurde.  «yt  thou  an  my  right  hands, 
tyll  1 make  thyne  enemyes  thy  tote  stubs. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

And  this  i«  antichrist  of  whom  ye  herden,  that  he  com*4h,  and 
ngt  now  he  is  in  the  world.  Widtf.  1 Jon,  ch.  liu. 

& be  ghe  favined  in  the  will  of  Crist,  and  whiche  l*en  hoot  and 
sooth  and  chnat  and  nghtwgt.  Id,  l.a.duen* is. 

And  I seye  to  you  that  but  for  your  ngta**neue  be  mare  plcn- 
tuous  thanne  of  scnbis  and  CuiMM,  ye  schul  not  enfre  in  to  the 
kyogdow  of  hevene*.  Id.  Matthew,  eh.  v. 

For  I saye  vnto  you.  except*  you*  ry.j  hi  ftwmrtexcoo&e  Dm*  ryght- 
eoutme*  of  the  serybes  and  pharytea,  ye  can  not  rnrre  into  the  kmg- 
do  of  tissue.  R,Ue,  .Anno  1551. 

But  go  ye  and  lemeth  whut  it  is : I wole  memy  and  not  sacri- 
fice, for  I cam  not  to  clejie  riglfull  men,  but  syuful  men. 

H'ietif,  Matthew,  ch.  ix. 

Goo  and  learne  what  y*  mcancth : I haue  pleasure  in  tmreyc, 
and  not  in  offVtlge.  For  1 am  not  come  to  cal  the  nghteou*.  but 
th*  synnrrs  to  rejwutaunce.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

ButPetir  and  loon  ausweriden  and  seidrn  to  hem,  if  it  be  right- 
ful in  the  sight  of  God  to  heere  ghou  rather  than  God,  deme  ghe. 

H’ietif.  The  lie  Am  of  Apoi/u , ch.  iv. 

But  Peter  and  John  answered  vnto  them  and  sayde:  whether  it 
oc  right  in  the  sygbte  of  God,  to  obeys  you  moare  than  God,  mdge 
y®*  R*bfe,  Amo  1551. 

But  IliCMi*  answerid  and  teide  to  him  suffer  now.,  for  thus  it 
fallith  to  us  to  fulfills  al  nghtfu/netce : thanne  Ion  suffrule  him. 

/I  \etif.  Matthew,  ch.  iii. 

Jesu*  answered  and  sayde  to  him : Let  it  be  so  nows.  For  thus 
il  becometh  vs  to  fulfil  all  nyhteuiunrt, 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

And  a moughte  schal  devours  hero  »o  as  wulle,  but  inyn  heltlie 
*chol  he  withoute  snde,  and  nghtfulntme  into  generac>ons  of  ge- 
neraaons.  IVicUJ.  Advent,  p.  155. 

And  anoon  hive  eeris  wrren  owned  and  the  bond  of  his  tunge 
was  unbounded  and  he  spak  rightly. 

Id.  Mark,  ch.  via 

For  slain  is  man  right  as  another  beest, 

And  dwelleth  eke  in  prison,  and  arrest, 

And  hath  sikucsM,  and  gret  adverailc. 

And  ortcutimrs  giltelos,  parde. 

Chaucer.  The  Kmghte * Talc,  v.  1311. 

But  let  the  justice  beware  that  he  do  it  (i.  e.  dampneth  him  that 
is  culpable  to  the  doth)  rightfully,  and  that  he  do  it  not  for  dclit 
*0  spill  blood,  but  for  keptng  rightwitentue. 

Id.  The  Pertonet  Tale. 

I hold  and  helm,  that  God,  which  that  is  ful  of  justice  and  of 
right wvenetee , hath  suffered  this  betide,  by  just  cause  returnable. 

Id.  The  Tide  of  Mehbcue. 

Nor  in  no  wise  ne  foule  not  the  trace 
Of  her  that  here  is  named  rightwitely. 

Which  by  reason  me  seemeth  in  tins  race. 

May  be  called.  J,»  belie  Dame  «tan«  Mercy. 

Id.  Jm  belle  iJametant  Mercie. 

But  nathslcsse  I trow  that  she 
Was  fasre  sometime,  and  fresh  to  *e. 

When  she  wo*  in  her  rightful 1 age. 

Id.  The  Roman  t of  tie  Roe*. 

And  if  there  were  of  my  degree 
In  all  this  place  audio  a knight, 

That  well  reyuc,  it  was  no  nght, 

I Woll  it  with  my  body  proue  ; 

And  Ihervpon  he  cast  his  gloue. 

Gower. 

Yeue  and  depart  c thyn  aim  esse, 

Do  mercy  forth  with  righlirieenet. 

In  a crooike  I rede  thus 
Of  the  rightful!  Lycurgus, 

Whiche  of  Athene*  prtnee  was. 


Gmf  Am.  book  iii. 
Id.  16.  book  i. 
A t 16.  book  vii. 
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RIGHT.  The  pope  contrarie  vuto  all  conscience  and  agaynat  all  the  doe* 
trine  of  Christ,  wh=ch  *uvth  ray  kyogdoms  is  not  of  this  world, 
(John  xviii.)  hath  vsurjwd  the  nght  of  the  emperour. 

J'ymia/l.  If'urket,  p.  114.  The  Obedience  of  a Christiam  Man. 
Such  verilie,  if  any  be,  cannot  rightssiselie  claim  to  he  Peter’s  suc- 
ceaaura,  no  more  then  the  night  may  dnirae  to  be  successcmr  of  the 
day.  Fus.  Acte  i,  $c.  foL  1023.  Weary  VUL 

Considering  Alexander  nghJeusty,  wee  must  impute  all  his  m- 
tues  to  his  own*  nature,  and  hjiijM  eyther  to  by  a youth,  or  to  the 
greatties  of  hys  fortune. 

Brende.  Quinttu  Curtiut,  book  x.  fol.  302, 
Euen  for  that  ha  willrth  the  godly  to  aknowiege  their  synnes 
aud  so  to  take  from  them  the  cobdece  in  their  own  rightu-isenes. 

Jsye.  Exposition  of  Darnel,  eh  L fol.  18. 

A virtuous  roan  without  any  respect,  whether  the  grief  be  less 
or  more,  is  never  to  do  that  which  he  cannot  assure  himself  is 
allowable  before  the  overliving  nghtfulness. 

Sidney,  harks,  vol.  ii.  book  ir.  p.  759.  Arcadia. 
They  that  are  vnder  Moses’  law*  bee  rightfully  called  bond* 
■eriiau sites,  because  thei  depend  vpon  dioirse  rules  presented  vnto 
them,  and  rather  for  feare  then  for  lone  dooa  the  thing  that  is  ap- 
pointed  them.  Udali.  St.  John,  eh.  rr.  fol.  493. 

Ahixt.  You  that  can  know  to  wrong,  should  know  how 
Men  must  right  themselves. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  act  iii.  * 

— — Get  you  to  your  rest, 

You  shall  be  nghted.  Id.  Philosier,  act  ii.se.  I. 

And  God,  not  we,  hath  plagu'd  thy  bloody  dot'd. 

Qu.  Soiust  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent. 

Shaksptare.  Richard  HI.  fob  1*8. 

— — — — Th*  other  again* 

Is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hath  wrong'd, 

Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 

Id.  Richard  //.  fol  31. 

Goodnesse  in  actions  is  like  vnto  straitneste;  wherefore  that 
which  is  dune  well  wo  term*  right,  for  as  the  straight  way  is  most 
acceptable  to  him  that  trauaileth,  be-cauoe  by  it  h«  comrneth  soon- 
est to  his  jnurnryes  end  : so  in  action,  that  which  doth  lye  the 
euenest  between  us  and  the  end  wee  desire,  must  modes  bee  the 
fittest  for  our  use. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticalt  Potitie , book  i.  sec.  8. 
Although  there  1*,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  verie  great 
and  iudtcious  men,  a kinds*  of  naturall  right  in  I lie  noble,  wise,  and 
vertuous,  to  geuerae  them  which  are  of  aeruile  disposition  ; nmier- 
thaiess  for  manifestation  of  this  their  right,  and  men's  more  peace- 
able contentment  on  both  sides,  the  assent  of  them  who  are  to  bee 
goucrued  sremeth  necessary.  Id.  lb.  sec.  10. 

So  as  they  had  devis'd,  sir  Artegall 

Him  cl  oil  in  th’  armour  of  a Pagan  knight, 

And  taking  with  him,  as  his  ranquisht  thrail, 

That  damsel],  led  her  to  the  SoulrLan's  right. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  V.  can.  8. 
Learn  to  do  well,  seek  judgement,  relieve  (or  nghiem)  the  op- 
pressed,  judge  the  futhtrleiur.  plead  for  the  widow. 

Istnak,  ch.  ii.  ver.  1 7. 

fl*  I kit  him  pirns  and  just  wav  reckoned  n njy&ewt*  man. 
Godliness*  aud  integrity  was  call’d  and  counted  nyhieousnetse. 
And  iu  their  old  Saxon  English,  right, tame  was  right-mar,  and 
righte ousmesie  wav  originally  right-eneenttee.  Tis  th*  fear  of  God 
that  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom;  and  all  that  seek  it  have  a good 
understanding.  Fetiham.  Read tv  48. 

Or  ha*t  thou.  Lord,  of  good  men’s  cause  no  heed  ? 

Or  doth  thy  iuitice  slccpc  and  silent  lye  ? 

What  buoteth  then  the  good  and  righteous  deed. 

If  goodness*  find  Do  grace,  nor  righteousness  no  me«d? 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queeae,  book  iii.  can-  II. 

Th*  difference  of  the  which  operations  from  the  root*  whereof 
they  spring,  make  lb  it  needful  to  put  two  kinds  likewise  of 
tifying  rtghteouvtriMf,  habitual!  aud  actuall.  Habitual,  that  holi- 
nns«  wherewith  our  smile*  are  inwardly  indurd,  the  same  instant, 
when  first  wee  h ■ ginns  to  h*  th*  temple*  of  th«  Holy  Ghost.  Ac- 
tu«U,  that  h- dines «e  which  afterwards  beautifi«lh  all  the  part*  and 
actions  of  our  life  ; the  holinrsse  for  the  which  Knoch,  Job.  Za- 
chari*!,  Elisabeth,  and  other  saints,  are  in  the  scriptures  so  highly 
commended.  Hooker.  Of  Jmshjfcaltoa,  Sfc.  sec.  2. 


Nor  was  without  roam  pie  iu  those  days  ; 

When  in  l as  in  all  ugrs)  do  take 

Tlie  side  of  public  peace,  to  counterpoise 

The  wsight  of  wrong,  which  tiroo  may  rightful  make. 

Darnel.  History  of  Citil  h art,  book  i ii. 

Vouchsafe  ye  then,  whom  onely  it  concrrnes, 

To  me  those  secret  causes  to  display  ; 

For  non*  but  you,  or  who  of  vou  it  leaxncs, 

Can  rightfully  are&d  so  dolefull  lay. 

Spenser.  The  Team  of  the  Muses. 

And  Mate  her  fair  bright  beauty  unto  man, 

As  if  she  were  enamour'd  of  his  ways  ; 

And  knew  not  weakness,  nor  could  rightly  scan 
To  whal  defects  hi*  huin’ruu*  breath  obeys? 

Darnel.  Muu/philus. 

W«  either  make  a right  judgement  of  our  duty,  or  we  make  a 
wrong  one.  In  the  former  case,  we  coll  our  judgement  a right 
conscience,  in  the  latter  w«  call  it  an  erroneous  conscience. 

Sharp.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  191.  A Discourse  of  Conscience. 

ITiis  is  the  righteousness  that  I aspire  after,  that  1 may  know 
Christ,  not  only  by  a notional  belief  of  his  doctrines,  or  profession 
of  his  religion,  but  by  a spiritual  experimental  knowledge  of  him, 
such  a knowledge  that  transforms  m*  into  his  spirit  and  temper; 
aud  that  1 may  know  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  i.  e.  that  I may 
experience  in  myself  all  the  goud  effects  that  his  resurrection  has 
a (lower  to  work  in  mo  ; that  I may  feel  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of 
it,  in  my  daily  dying  to  sin,  aud  rising  again  to  a new,  holy,  and 
heavenly  life.  Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  299.  Sermon  12. 

The  apostle's  reavouing,  so  far,  will  run  thus: — *'  Who  being  es- 
sentially God,  os  Son  of  God,  knew  that  he  was  rightfully  and  na- 
turally equal  with  God,  and  could  not  be  said  to  usurp  or  arrogate 
respect  to  what  was  his  own.” 

Hater  land.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  97.  Equality  of  Christ  uurh  the 
Father. 


Copernicus,  who  rightly  did  coudnnn 
This  eldest  system,  form’d  a wiser  scheme ; 

In  which  he  leave*  the  nun  at  rest,  and  rolls 
The  orb  terrestrial  ca  its  proper  poles. 

Blackmon.  Creation,  book  ii. 

Si  that  it  necnuaTily  comes  to  pans,  that  whet  promotes  the  pub- 
lick  happiness,  or  happiness  upon  the  whole,  is  agreeable  to  the  fit- 
ne»N  of  things,  to  nature,  to  reason,  and  to  truth ; and  such  (as  will 
appear  by  and  by)  is  tint  divine  character,  that  what  promote*  the 
general  happiness  is  required  by  the  will  of  God ; and  wh&t  ha* 
all  the  above  properties  must  needs  be  right ; for  right  means  no 
more  than  conformity  to  the  rule  we  go  by,  whatever  that  rule  be, 
Patey,  Marat  Philosophy,  book  ii-  ch.  L 
When  a man  asks  his  right,  he  asks  only  that  which  it  is  ordered 
he  shall  have.  A nght  conduct  is,  that  which  is  ordered.  A right 
reckoning  is,  that  which  is  ordered.  A nght  line  is,  that  which  is  or* 
dered  or  directed,  fuut  a random  extension)  but  the  shortest  between 
two  points.  The  right  road  is,  that  ordered  or  directed  to  be  pur- 
sued (for  the  object  you  have  in  view.)  To  do  right  is,  to  do  that 
which  is  ordered  to  b«  done.  To  be  in  the  right  is,  to  be  in  such 
situation  or  circumstances  as  are  ordered.  To  have  right  or  tore  on 
one's  side  is,  to  have  in  une'a  favour  that  which  is  ordered  or  laid 
dvu-n.  A rtghl  and  just  action  is,  such  a one  aa  is  ordered  and 
commanded.  Tooke,  voL  ii.  p.  9, 

' — Mniiriotu  rmce 

Knew  their  own  must  cm  ; and  laborious  hinds, 

Who  had  surviv’d  the  father,  serv’d  the  son. 

N»w  the  legitimate  and  rightful  lord 
Is  but  a transient  guest,  newly  arriv’d, 

As  soon  to  L«  supplanted. 

Camper.  The  Task,  book  iii. 
Fr.  rigidc,  riguatr ; It.  ngido, 
rigort;  Sp.  rigtda,  rigor;  Lat.  ri- 
gidus,  rigor,  from  Lat.  rigerc ; Gr. 
tpiy-fus,  to  stiffen  or  be  stiff  (with 
cold.) 

Stiff,  unbending,  or  inflexible; 
aud,  consequently,  severe,  harsh, 


ni  vi  i u, 

Ki'qidly, 

Ki'oioness, 

Ri'ooua, 

RIGOROUS, 

Rigorously, 

R l'oOROU9NRSS. 

austere. 


The  storm r*  are  past,  these  dotules  are  overblown?. 
And  hum  Lie  chore  great  ngour  hath  rwprest- 

Surrty.  Bomum  eU 


RIGHT. 

RIGID. 
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RIGID.  Who  would  think  that  an  assembly  which  a little  before  had 
■ 0 — J spoken  vnto  tbrire  prince  with  Mich  ficrcvnea  and  rigour,  could  1 

haue  betne  so  sodeinly  appaled  for  fear*. 

Bren dt.  Quintus  Curtiut,  book  x.  fol.  29.'). 

For  whan  I come  there,  T ahall  fynde  and  se  day  lye  before  roe 
air  Olyuer  of  ClysaoB*,  whom  I can  oat  Imre  nor  newer  djde.  nor 
he  mo  (who  shall  attempt*  me  with  rygorvus  wordea.) 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Crongclr,  cb.  130.  fol.  369. 

I am  derided,  suspected,  accused,  and  condemned,  vea,  more 
than  that,  I am  rigoroustie  reiecled  when  I proffer  amendes  for  roy 
harme.  Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glas. 

But  Ihe  rigorousnes  of  the  tempest  was  such,  and  the  force  of 
the  yee  so  great,  that  they  burst  and  snoylrd  theforcaaid  prouision. 

Haklugt.  Forget,  8fc.  vul.  ssi.  jk  41.  31.  Frvbuher. 

In  which  prison  there  were  some  which  would  not  cate  fleshe, 
nor  drink#  wine.  Now  the  same  Attains  was  taught  of  God,  that 
be  should  admonish  those  prisoner*  of  their  r^urMamr,  which 
Attalus  did.  Latimer.  Sermons,  fol.  263. 

Though  you  sometimes  proc'nime  roe  too  severe, 

Rigid,  and  harsh,  which  is  a drug  austere, 

In  friendship,  I confess*  ; but.  dcarv  friend,  hear*. 

Hem  Jomim.  Epistle  to  a Friend. 

— — — — To  have  seen  you  only 
And  to  have  touch'd  that  fortune-making  hand,  „ 

Will  with  delight  weigh  down  all  tortures  that 
A flinty  hangman's  rage  could  execute,  * 

Or  rigid  tyranny  command  with  pleasure. 

AJaitmger.  The  Renegado,  act  ii.  SC.  4. 

Which  severe  observation  of  nalnre  by  the  one  in  her  commonest, 
and  by  the  other  in  her  absolutes!  forms,  roust  needs  produce  in 
both  a kind  of  rigidity,  and  consequently  more  natural nesa  than 
gracefulness.  He  lignite  If  bttomaner,  p.  &6. 

Therewith  upon  his  crest 

With  rigor  so  outrageous  he  srnitt. 

That  a large  share  it  new’d  out  of  the  rest, 

And  glauncing  down*  his  shield  from  blame  biro  fairly  blest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  2. 

Their  steeds  doc  stagger,  and  amased  stand  ; 

And  eke  themselves,  too  rudely  rigorous, 

Astonied  with  the  stroke  of  (heir  o*uo  hnnd, 

Dot  hacke  rebutte,  and  each  to  other  yoaldcth  land. 

Id.  lb. 

And  rathcT  for  your  owne  causes  beyng  our  christened  subiectes, 
we  would  ye  w«te  perswaded  then  vanquished,  taught  then  ouer- 
thro  wen,  quietly  pacifyed  then  rigorously  pervecut.-il. 

Grafton.  Edward  FI.  The  third  Yen. 
Wide-stretching  from  the  Hall,  in  whose  kind  haunt 
The  hospitable  genius  linger*  still, 

To  where  th?  broken  landscape,  by  degrees. 

Ascending,  roughens  into  rigid  hills, 

Thomson.  Spring. 

In  ease  of  lighter  injuries,  the  law  of  mercy  requires  us  wholly 
to  remit  and  forgive  them  j and  not  rigidly  to  exact  the  hurt  of 
the  offender  for  such  trifling  offences,  as  do  no  great  hurt  either  to 
our  selves  or  others. 

Scott.  Christian  hfe,  part  ni.  eh.  u.  p.  627. 

Be  not  too  rigidly  ccnsoriwi*, 

A string  may  jar  in  the  be»t  roaster's  hand. 

And  the  most  skilful  archer  miss  his  aim. 

Roscommon.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 

Plotinus  rigidly  and  supers! itiously  adheres  to  Plato's  text  here. 

Cudworih.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  eh.  iv.  p-  685. 

Ifl  am  in  the  right,  and  my  brother  in  the  wrong,  to  lie  sure  it 
is  my  happiness,  and,  perhaps,  'tis  only  his  misery ; and  what  an 
unmerciful  part  it  is  for  me  to  damn  or  censure,  nr  rigorously  treat 
him,  merely  because  it  is  his  lot  to  be  miserable  and  mine  to  be 
happy  1 Scott.  > Christian  Life , port  iii.  cb,  i.  p.  515. 

The  crown  of  manhood  is  a winter-joy ; 

An  cvenrreen.  that  aland*  the  northern  blast, 


RIGMAROLE.  Whether  rigmarole  and  ragman - RIGMA- 
rote  be  the  same  word  or  not,  seeim  still  a matier  of 
doubt.  The  origin  of  both  remains  unaccounted  fur. 

See  Jamieson,  in  v.  Ragman  Role.  •-  , 

I have  troubled  Tindall  once  or  twysc  here  afore,  and  himself* 
while  he  laboured  to  winde  out*,  bathe  so  messhed  and  eutangl«d 
himself*  therein,  that  he  hath  in  the  b&dling  of  that  one  matter 
alone,  vttreljre  destroyed  the  foundacion  of  all  the  heresies  that 
they  haue  tn  all  theyr  whole  raygemans  rollt. 

Sir  Thomas  J fore.  IVvrket,  fol.  653.  Against  Tindall. 

For  by  Jupiter  and  his  high  majesty*, 

I dyd  what  I cou!dc  to  scarpe  out  th*  acroUc*, 

Apjllo  to  rase  out  of  her  ragman  roltes. 

Shelton.  The  Crewne  of  Ijourcll. 

Also  the  king  (then  being  within  agrj  granted  to  release  the 
Scottes  of  all  their  homage  and  fcaltic  which  vnto  the  realm*  of 
Kngland  by  their  charter  ensealed  they  were  bound ; as  also  ilieir 
indenture  which  was  called  the  ragm<m  rrde,  wherein  was  specified 
the  fommid  homage  and  fenltie  to  the  king  and  erow&e  of  Kng- 
land,  by  the  said  king  of  Scots,  nobles,  and  prelates,  to  be  mode, 
hauing  all  their  scales  annexed  to  the  same. 

Fox.  Acta,  f|-«.  fol.  345.  Edward  HI. 

RIGOL,  a circle,  say  the  Commentators ; and  Mr. 

Malone  produce*  a passage  from  Nash's  Lenten  Stuff, 
in  which  the  word  is  written  “ ringol with  the  addi- 
tion, or  “ ringed  circle." 

This  sleep*  is  sound*  indeed*  ; this  is  * slevpe, 

That  from  this  golden  rigolt  hath  diuorc’d 
So  wauy  English  king*. 

Shahtpeare.  Henry  IF.  fol  94. 

About  the  mourning  and  cougeal'd  face 
Uf  that  black  blood,  a watery  rigol  goes. 

Id.  Rape  of  Lucrece. 


An  evergreen,  th*t  stands  the  northern  blast, 

And  bUissoma  in  th*  rigour  of  our  fate. 

Young.  The  Complaint.  Night  9. 


RILL,  ft.  -j  See  ante.  Rail.  Skinner  from  the 

Rill,  u.  > Lat.  rn  ulut.  Lye  from  the  D.  riwU. 
Ri'llet.  J Rtrtdtu, 

A small  spring  or  brook,  a small,  gentle  stream. 

Whence  climbing  to  the  cliff*  herself  »bo  firmly  sets 
The  bourns,  the  brooks,  the  becks,  th*  rills,  Ihe  rividt-fs. 
Exactly  to  derive.  Drayton.  Fstg-otbion,  song  I. 

But  whilst  th*  industrious  mu»«*  thus  labours  to  relate 
Those  rdlets  that  attend  proud  Tamer  and  her  stair. 

Id.  lb. 

The  water  which  in  one  poole  hath  abiding 
la  not  to  sweet  as  rdtes  ever  gliding. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  song  3 
Apollo,  mighty  king  l let  Envy, 

Ill-judging  and  verbose,  from  Lethe’*  lake 
Draw  tuns  unxeasuraVile ; while  thy  favour 
Administers  to  my  ambitious  thirst 
The  whole*orne  draught  from  Aganippe's  spriug 
Genuine,  and  with  suit  murmurs  gently  r*thng 
A down  the  mountain*  where  thy  daughters  haunt. 

Prior.  Callimachus.  Hymn  2. 

Axius,  that  swells  with  all  hij  neighbouring  fills, 

And  wide  around  the  floating  region  fills. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  ri* 

From  me  the  tree  believer  shnll  receive  the  living  water ; not  in 
•canty  draughts  fetched  with  toil  from  this  penurious  rill,  but  in  a 
well  perpetually  springing  up  within  him. 

Horsley.  Sermon  32.  vol  iii.  p.  4 1 . 

RIM,  A.  S.  rima,  ora,  margo,  labrum.  S<t-rima, 
ora  maritima,  the  sea-coast  or  shore : Somner.  Skinner 
says,  the  inner  rim  of  the  belly  is  the  peritonaum,  q.  d. 
Margo  $eu  ora  ventris  (L  e.)  inteitinorum  qua,  instar 
fascia  vel  insiiter , obvolcit.  Tooke  calls  it  the  utmost 
extent  in  breadth  of  any  thing,  from  the  A.  S.  rym-an,  to 
extend.  See  Room. 

The  extreme  part  or  edge,  the  border,  that  which 
surrounds  or  envelopes. 


Capitation  taxes  are  levied  *t  hlU*  expense ; and,  where  they 
ire  rigorously  exacted,  afford  a v*ry  sure  revenue  to  the  state. 

Smith.  Health  of  Natans,  vol  iii.  book  v.  ch.  ii.  p.  328. 
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Which  asccndynge  vp  into  the  head,  anil  touchynge  tb«  ryme, 
wherein  the  brayno  is  wrapped,  eauaetb  head  ache,  trembling  of 
the  members,  duskvshnes  of  the  sight,  and  many  other  sicknesses. 

1 Sir  Thomas  klyot.  Caste/  of  Helth,  book  iii.  ch.  i.  fol.  62. 

The  lance  hi*  target  tooke, 

Which  could  not  interrupt  the  blow,  that  through  it  cleerely  strooke. 
And  in  his  bellies  rim  me  was  sheath'd,  beneath  hi*  girdle-stead. 

Chapman.  Hamer.  Iliad,  book  v.  p.  71. 

Pist,  Moy  shall  not  serve,  I will  have  forty  moves ; 

For  1 will  fetch  thy  rgmme  out  at  thy  throat. 

In  droppes  of  crimson  Mood. 

ShaAtpearc.  Henry  V.  fol  87. 

It  is  a singular  countreporson.  resisting  the  venom# of  serpents, 
even  as  tho  run  of  the  paunch,  which  is  called  in  Latino  eenhpeUio. 

Holland.  Pit  me,  book  xxviii.  cb.  ix. 
Struck  through  the  belly’s  rim,  the  wanior  lion 
Supine,  and  shades  eternal  veil  his  eyes. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xiv. 

RIME,  Lat.  rirnii,  a hole  or  chink. 

Though  birds  have  no  epiglottis,  yet  can  they  so  contract  the 
run  or  chinck  of  their  lariux  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  wet  or 
dry  ingested  ; either  wberof  getting  in  occasioned  a cough,  until  it 
b«  ejected. 

Str  Thomas  lira  tew.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  iv.  eh-  vi«i.  p.  250- 
RIME,")  A.  S.  hrim  ; D.  rum,  nipt;  Qer.  reif ; 
Rimy.  jSw.  rim. 

Sec  the  Quotation  from  Grew. 

In  a hoar  frost,  that  which  we  call  a rime  is  a multitude  of 
quadrangular  prtsinca  exactly  figured,  but  piled  without  any  order, 
one  over  another. 

Ore ic.  Cormo.  Sacra,  book  i.  ch.  iii.  sec.  33. 

Breathing  upon  a glass  giroth  a dew  ; and  in  nose  frosts  you 
shall  find  drops  of  dew  opou  the  inside  of  glass  windows. 

Bacon . Sat  oral  /Jittery. 

The  air  is  now  cold,  hot,  dr)',  or  moist;  and  then  thin,  thick, 
foggy,  rimy,  or  poisuuoua.  Harvey. 

Rf'MPLE,  v.  ) The  words  rimple  and  ripple  ap- 
Ri'mpling,  n.  I pear  to  be  the  same,  with  the  mete 

Rl'pPLE,  n.  > omission  of  m in  the  latter.  A,  S. 
Ri'fple,©.  [ hrymptUe ; D.  romprlen  ; rugate, 
R'ipfling,  71.  J to  wrinkle  or  form  into  wrinkles  or 
small  uneven  lines.  Sec  Rumple,  Crimplb. 

To  roughen  or  rvffie  slightly ; to  move,  to  run  (ap- 
plied to  water)  with  an  uneven  surface. 

And  yet  moreouer  wont  of  all, 

There  is  set  to  keep?,  foule  her  befall, 

A rim  pled  vecke  ferre  rootle  in  rage, 

Frouuiug  and  yellow  in  her  visage. 

Which  in  await  lieth  day  and  night, 

That  none  of  him  may  haue  a sight 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  of  the  Rote. 
The  skin  was  tense,  also  rimpled  and  blistered. 

I Vise  man.  Surgery. 

Left  the  Keswick  road,  and  turned  to  the  left  through  shady 
lanes  along  the  vale  or  Eetnon,  which  runs  rapidly  on  near  tho 
way,  rippling  over  the  stones. 

Or  Ay.  H'jrJti.  vqL  ii.  p.  258.  letter  to  Beattie. 

Reached  shore  through  a most  turbuleut  nppling,  occasioned  by 
the  fierce  current  of  the  tides  between  (he  islands  and  tho  coast. 

Pennant.  Tour  in  Scotland . 

Tliis,  together  with  the  indraught  of  the  laguon,  and  of  tho 
shoals  before  it,  causeth  strong  rippling t and  whirlpool*. 

Cook,  Voyages,  S(c.  tw.  v.  book  ii.  ch.  ix.  p.  378. 
Throughout  the  lanes  she  glides  at  evening's  dose, 

And  softly  lulls  her  infant  to  repose; 

Then  sits  and  gases,  but  with  viewless  look. 

As  gilds  the  moon  the  rimpling  of  the  brook. 

Crabbe.  Parith  Register,  part  L 

RIND,  7».  A.  S.  rind,  rinde , hrind;  Ger.  rinde. 
Wachter  suggests  the  Ger.  reinen ; A.  S.  hrin-an,  lan - 
gere,  ut  tit  quasi  mar  go  arbor  is,  or  from  reinen ; adhee- 
rert,  quasi  a liquid  arbori  adhetretetns.  Junius  IheGr. 
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pivot.  It  is  more  probably  from  A,  S.  wreon,  wryon , 
to  cover,  to  protect. 

The  bark,  peel,  husk,  or  Bkin  ; the  outward  coat  or  , 
covering  of  trees,  fruits,  Ac. 

The  prince  after  J»e  fest  sonc  his  icuc  toko, 

With  jo  Ilf  men  of  gest  toward  North  he  schokr, 

To  chacc  kyng  Robyn,  where  he  myght  him  fVndv, 

Vat  slouh  be  gode  Ooinjn,  deatroio  him  rote  k rynde. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  333. 

So  bitter  teares  wept  not  as  I find 

The  wofull  Mirra,  through  the  barke  and  rind. 

Chaucer.  Trod**  and  Creteide,  book  iv. 

The  rynde*  of  orenges  taken  in  a lyttel  quantitie  do  comfort  the 
stomake,  where  it  disgctleth,  specially  coudite  with  sugar,  and 
taken  faatynge  in  a smalte  quantitie, 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  Catlel  of  Helth,  book  ii.  fuL  28. 

Next  within  this  hard  shell  (of  the  cochos  nut)  is  a white  rim 
resembling  in  shewe  very  much  e««n  na  any  thing  may  do  to  tba 
white  of  an  egge  when  it  is  hard  boyled. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages.  Sfc.  vol.  iii.  p.  637.  Sir  F.  Drake. 
Him  haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  Liam 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-foundcr'd  skiff, 

Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 

With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind 
Moore  by  hie  eide  under  the  lee. 

Milton.  Para  due  Last,  book  L v.  203. 

The  savorie  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rinde 
Still  as  they  thirsted  scoop  the  brimming  stream. 

Id.  lb.  book  iv.  v.  335. 

But  that  God,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  sees  through  all  dawb* 
iug*  and  funises  of  hypocrisy ; and  can  easily  discern  a ratten 
core  through  the  most  beautiful  rind  that  can  be  distended  over  it. 

Scott.  Christian  Ufe,  part  til.  ch.  iv.  p.  685. 

As  when  the  stock  and  grafted  twig  combin'd 
Shoot  up  the  same,  and  wear  a common  rind. 

Addison.  Ond.  Metamorphoses,  book  iv. 

RING,  v.  A.  S.  ring-an,  hringan;  D.ringhen; 
Ring,  ».  I Sw.ringa;  pulsarc,  to  beat.  Lyesuggesls 

Ri  nger,  j from  ring,  annulus,  as  applied  lo  a me- 
Ranging, w.  J tallic  instrument  of  music  of  that  circular 
form,  and  which,  when  beaten,  returned  argutum  ac 
Ureperum  sonum. 

To  beat  or  strike,  (a  metallic  substance,)  to  produce 
sound;  to  sound  or  cause  to  sound,  as  metal  when 
bealen  or  struck  ; generally,  to  sound,  to  resound ; to 
keep  up  a constant  or  repeated  sound. 

Sholde  no  ryngyngt  do  me  rise.  lyt  ich  were  type  to  dyne. 

Pint  rtcahman.  Vuum,  p.  HO. 

1 heard  in  the  next  bush  beside 
A nightingale  so  lustely  sing. 

That  with  her  clere  voice  she  made  ring 
Through  all  the  gnetae  woode  wide. 

Chaucer.  Of  the  Cuchow  and  the  Nightingale. 

But  I ley  something 

Is  no  more  to  pley  then  who  so  sltukc  a ryng 
Tber  no  man  is  wythyn  the  ryngyng  to  answer*. 

The  Marehantet  Second  Tale. 

Item.  That  no  minister  do  counterfeit  the  popish  mass,  in  kiss- 
ing ihe  Lord’s  board,  &c.,  ringing  of  the  sacryng  bell,  or  setting 
any  light  upon  the  Lord’s  board- 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii,  part  ii.  book  i.  p.  287, 

Whether  it  being  height  infinite,  and  therefore  the  sound  of  so 
huge  a frame,  whiles  it  is  whirled  about,  and  never  restclh  in  that 
revolution,  cannot  be  heard  with  our  eares,  I cannot  so  easily  re- 
solve and  pronounce  ; no  more  I assure  you,  than  I may  vouch  the 
ringing  of  tho  starve*  that  art  driven  about  therewith,  and  roll  with 
all  their  owne  spheres. 

Holland.  Phnie,  book  i.  ch.  iii. 

And  oftentimes  great  grimes,  and  grievous  stownds. 

When  too  huge  toile  and  Labour  them  constrain**  : 

And  oftentimes  loud  strokes  and  ringing  sowudes 
From  under  that  dt-epe  rock  moat  horribly  rvbowndrs. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  iii,  can.  3. 

Like  a ring  without  a finger, 

Or  a bell  without  a ringer.  Beaumont.  A Sonnet. 
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RING.  The  touch,  1 have  heard,  gives  almost  good  evidence  as  the 
_f  — . 1 sight,  and  tbs  riw^iaj  of  a medal  is,  I know,  a very  common  expe- 
riment. Addison.  H arks,  voL  lii.  p.  14i.  Dialogue  3, 

The  whole  seems  to  amount  to  a tittle  more  than  the  ringing  of 
changes  upon  the  word  necessity,  as  shall  be  seen  preiwntly. 
ft'a trrland.  Hurts,  vo).  iv.  ch.  H.  p.  4*29.  The  Existence  of  a 
First  Cause. 

Rind,  r.  'j  A.  S.  hrineg;  D.  ringh,  rinck ; Ger. 

Kino,  n.  f-ring;  S w.  ring.  Skinner  knows  not 
Ri'holkt.  J whether  from  the  Ger.  lencken,  contor- 
qurre ; it  is  more  probably  from  the  A.  S.  wring-an,  to 
wring,  to  wreathe.  Wachter  says,  a ring,  proprie  ett 
omne  id,  quod  per  dxdinationem  line  a recta  in  te  redit. 

A round  or  circular  line  or  course ; any  thing  forming 
a round,  circle,  or  orbit. 

A body  of  persons,  formed  into  a ring  or  circle,  the 
better  to  hour  their  leader  or  other  person  presiding  or 
addressing  them  ; and  hence,  ringleader,  leader  of  a 
number  of  persons  assembled  or  associated  for  a com- 
mon purpose. 

Edward  did  smile  round  pony,  ltalfpeni,  ferthyng, 
croice  paa>«d  }e  bound*  of  alle  jwrgho  Jt  ryng. 

R.  Bnmne,  p.  '238. 

On  alia  hure  fj-ve  fvngvea.  rycbwlich*  yrynged 
And  yer  on  rede  rubies,  and  o^T  riche  stones. 

Tiers  Ptouhman.  listen,  p,  24, 
The  vertue  of  this  ring,  if  ye  wol  hew, 
la  this,  that  if  hire  list  it  for  to  were 
Upon  hire  thurabv,  or  in  hire  purse  it  ben, 

Tfker  is  do  fuule  that  fleet  h under  heven, 

Tluit  *be  ne  whal  Wet  understand  bis  steven, 

And  know  hit  ironing  openly  and  plaint. 

Ohacrr.  The  Sgmera  Tate,  v.  10461. 
Judge  infemall,  Minos.  of  Crete  kiog. 

Now  commeth  thy  lot,  thou  coin  meat  on  the  ring. 

Id.  Legend  of  Ariadne,  v.  2. 

The  vi.  day  whe  hia  apecha  waa  goo,  ho  tooke  a nnge  of  his 
finger,  and  deliuered  it  to  Pnrdicaa. 

Arthur  (Soldyng.  Justine,  book  xii.  fob  66. 

He  caused  it  to  be  proclaymed  that  they  should#  forsake  tlieyr 
baggage,  and  cavt  themsclues  in  a ring. 

Id.  Ccrsar.  ('ammentnnei,  book  T.  fob  129. 

In  the  number  of  whotne  may  rightly  be  accompted,  and  no 
lease  recommended  to  the  studious  Christen  reader,  these  three 
learned  fathers  of  bleaaed  memory,  whom  the  printer  of  this  books 
hath  diligently  collected,  and  in  one  volume  togilher,  inclined  the 
workea  1 means  of  William  Tyndall,  John  Frith,  and  Robert  Raroea, 
chief  ring/eadert  in  the*c  latter  tyme*  of  thva  church  of  England. 

Tyndall,  ffhrhes,  p.  I.  Preface  by  Foxr. 

But  when  he  mwo  that  th«  chicle  ringleader  and  master  of  rois- 
chiefe  was  one  of  the  fiue,  ho  then  was  vehement  to  execute  his 
purpose. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  iSfc.  vol.  ill.  port  ii.  p.  106.  M.  John  I Mint. 
Right  so  from  you  all  goodly  vertues  well 
Into  the  rest  which  round  about  you  ring. 

Fairs  lards  and  ladies  which  about  you  dwell, 

And  doe  adorne  your  court  where  courtesies  excell. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  vi. 

Sou.  How  now.  Sir  William,  whether  were  you  amt  ? 

Li.  Whether  my  lord,  from  bought  and  sold  Lord  Talbot, 
Who#  ring'd  about  with  bOM  aduersitic, 

Cric«  out  fur  nohlc  York**  and  Somerset, 

To  bcate  assay  king  death  from  hia  weak?  regions. 

Skaktpeare.  Henry  VI.  Cob  112. 
Anti  I will  ki*se  thy  detestable  bom**, 

And  put  my  eyeballs  in  ihy  voultic  browes. 

And  ring  these  finger*  with  thy  bousbold  wormea. 

Id.  John,  fob  12. 

-■  — — Were  PHaramond 

As  truly  valiant,  as  1 fuel  him  cold. 

And  ring’d  among  the  choicest  of  hia  friends, 

Such  as  would  blush  to  talk  such  aeriuus  follies, 

Or  back  such  bellied  commendations. 

And  from  this  present,  apight  of  all  these  bugs. 

You  should  hear  further  from  roe. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Phil* tier,  act  i,  «c.  1. 


And  when  the  moon  doth  once  appear, 

We’D  trace  tike  lower  grounds. 

When  fairies  in  their  ringlets  there 
IX.  dance  their  nightly  round*. 

Drayton.  The  Quest  of  Cynthsa. 

Ami  he  removed  that  day  the  he  • goats  that  were  r mg  si  raked  and 
spotted,  and  all  the  ehe-goatt  that  were  speckled  and  spotted. 

Generu,  ch.  XXX-  V.  35. 

Thou  royal  r mg- tad,  fit  to  fiy  at  nothing 
But  pour  men's  poultry,  and  lure  every  hoy 
Beat  thee  from  that  too  with  hia  bread  and  butter. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Phitaster,  act  v.  ac.  1. 

Take  the  green  branches  of  an  olive  and  l.urne  them,  there  will 
distill  and  chop  from  the  wood  a cert  sine  juice  or  liquor,  which 
healeth  nn^wurnu,  let  tars,  and  thing  lea. 

Holland.  Phtsie , book  xxm.  ch.  iii. 
Other*  were  for  abolishing 
That  tool  of  matrununy,  a ring. 

With  which  th*  uuaanctify'd  bridegroom 
la  marry 'd  only  to  a thumb; 

( As  wire  as  ringing  of  a pig, 

That  us'd  to  break  up  ground,  and  dig.) 

Butler.  HudiUrat,  part  iii.  can.  2 
Such  wary  ringlets  o’er  his  shoulders  flow  ( 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  iv. 

If  I the  prise,  if  me  you  sock  to  wile. 

Hear  tlku  conditions,  and  commence  the  strife ; 

Who  fiiat  Ulysses’  wondrous  bow  shall  bend, 

And  through  twelve  ringlets  the  fleet  arrow  send, 

Him  will  I follow,  and  forsake  my  home, 

For  him  forsake  this  lov'd,  this  wealthy  dome. 

Id.  Ib,  book  ui. 

Anaximander  had  the  honour  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  to  be 
named,  us  being  the  most  ancient  of  all  those  atheistical  physio- 
logere,  and  the  ringleader  of  them. 

Cudttorth.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch,  iii.  p.  126. 
Their  lawny  beards  uncomb'd,  and  sweeping  long, 

Adown  their  knees  iu  shaggy  ringlets  hung. 

Michle.  The  Inuiad,  book  iv. 
Say,  mid  that  grove,  in  lovelorn  state. 

While  yon  poor  ringdove  mourns  her  mate. 

Is  all  that  meets  the  shepherd's  ear. 

Inspir'd  by  anguish  and  despair. 

Moron.  Ode  7. 

The  workmen,  accordingly,  very  seldom  derive  any  advantage 
from  the  violence  of  those  tumultuous  ftirahinaticns  which,  partly 
from  the  interposition  of  the  civil  magistrate,  partly  from  ihe  su- 
perior steadiness  of  the  masters,  partly  from  u»e  necessity  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  workmen  are  under  of  submitting  for  the 
suko  of  present  subsistence,  generally  end  in  nothing  but  the  pu 
nikhment  or  ruin  of  the  ringleaders. 

Smith.  It’eatih  of  Rations,  voL  i.  book  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  91. 

RiNOREA,  iu  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Penlan- 
dna,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Berbcridct.  Ge- 
neric eburacter : calyx  inferior,  five-cleft ; corolla,  petals 
ten,  ovate,  oblong,  the  five  inner  ones  small ; filaments 
inserted  at  the  base  of  the  ouler  petals. 

One  species,  R.  (suianensis,  native  of  Guiana. 
RINSE,  r.  I Fr.  reimer;  Skinner  derives  from 
Rinsing, fl.j  the  (Goth.  Arams,)  A.  S.,  D.,  and  Ger. 
rein  i Sw.  rent,  punts,  mundxta  a sordibu*  pur  gat  tit ; and 
this  word  is  probably  the  A.  $.  rein,  ren,  reegn,  rain, 
from  renian,  notion,  pluere,  dtjiuerr. 

To  cleanse  any  thing;  by  passing;  water  or  other  liquid 
through  it,  or  by  passing  any  thing  through  water  or 
other  liquid  ; to  soak  in  and  press  out,  water,  &c. 

And  let  the  priest  react  hi*  hand*,  least  any  parcels  of  the  bodie 
or  bloud  be  left  behind  in  his  fingers  or  in  the  chalice. 

Fax.  Acte*,  tfc.  fill.  1273.  Qucene  Mary. 
For  so  may  chauncc  (and  seene  it  is  not  seelde) 

His  «WM  companions  can  control*  a meant*. 

To  cutfe  his  throare  aud  • *n$e  his  budgets  c leant*. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruites  of  Harrs. 


RING, 

KINSK. 
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He  tooke  a mart  unvalued  bowle,  in  which  none  dranke  but  he. 
Nor  he.  but  to  the  deitiea,  nor  any  deitie. 

But  Jove  hiutkelfe  was  serv'd  wit  ht  hat ; and  that  he  find  did  dense 
With  xulphure,  then  with  flounce*  of  sweetest  water  reuse. 

Chapman,  tfomer.  Iliad,  book  xvi.  p.  223. 
By  which  meanea  they  became  better  scoured,  and  looked  fairer 
and  brighter  a hundred  times,  than  if  they  haul  been  rinsed  and 
washed  in  waiter ; and  yet  no  |sut  of  their  substance,  but  the  tilth 
only,  was  burnt  away. 

Holland.  Ptmir,  book  xix.  eh.  i. 

RI  OT,  v.  Ft.  riote,  rioiler  ; It.  riotla,  riot- 

Ri'ot,  n.  tarr,  which  is  by  some  derived 

Ri'otrr,  from  the  Lat.  rixa.  It  is  undoubt- 

Ri’utise,  n.  > edly  the  some  word  as  rout,  dif- 
Ri'otous,  fere  nil y written,  and  with  some 

Riotously,  difference  also  in  (he  application. 
R i'oiousmess.  J Generally, 

A disorderly,  tumultuous  excess,  of  mirth,  licentious- 
ness, luxury ; any  indulgence  of  the  passions.  See 
Rout.  Law-writers  distinguish  thus : a rout t should 
be  a special  I kinde  of  unlawfull*  assembly ; a riot  the 
disorderly  fact  committed  generally  by  an  unlawful!  as- 
sembly. 

jit  go*  kfag  Robyn  forth  in  hii  rxoienr. 

U.  Bnmne,  p,  338. 

Mercury  loveth  wisdom  and  science. 

And  Venus  loveth  not  arid  dispence. 

Chaucer,  The  IVtf  of  Bathes  Prologue,  V.  G281. 


Tlitte  not  mire  t three,  of  which  I tell, 

Long  erst  or  prime  rang  of  any  bell. 

Were  set  hem  in  a tavern*  fur  to  driuke. 

Id.  The  l-ardonerr.  Tale,  V.  12525. 


And  of  swiche  woman  Soloniun  tayth,  that  a man  were  bettor 
dwell  in  a desert  than  with  a woman  that  is  rvnoms. 

Id.  The  Tale  of  Mehbeus,  p.  J 09. 

In  the  raeane  season  he  and  his  eomparuout  spent  their  time  in 
robbing  and  rioting. 

Hakluyt.  f'oyages,  gfc.  voL  i.  p,  1 1 . K.  of  Man. 

And  for  y*  kvnge  myght  not  so  hastely  fumyWie  hym  of  his 
•oldyours,  he  therefore  sent  vuiJ  the  erle  uf  Neuers,  by  whose 
meanys,  as  to  tbe  k)  og,  was  shewed  how  this  rytt  WgA,  comauod- 
vage  him  y1  he  shuldo  so  this  ryet  appeased. 

baby  an.  Chronicle , VoL  ii,  ch.  235.  p.  272. 

This  ml,  before  y*  rieth  of  hit  fader,  applycd  hym  mto  all  vyce 
and  insoleney,  and  draws  veto  hym  ail  ryot  loan  atxi  wylde  deyw 
poted  penoues.  Id.  lb.  voL  ii.  ch.  2J6.  p.  577. 

By  the  aduyccs  of  theym  many  good  ordenaQcis  and  statutya 
were  made  to  oppresse  the  ryottou ie  and  other  myacheuys  that  at 
those  <Uyc*  were  v«*d.  id.  Jb.  p.  4)9. 

And  he  sayth  also,  if  we  would  coosider  what  excellence  and 
dignity  is  in  the  naiurc  of  man,  we  should  understand  how  great 
shame  it  is  to  was!  it  away  riotously,  and  to  leadc  the  life  delicately 
and  deliciously 

I tee*.  Instruction  of  a Christ  inn  H oman,  p.  75. 

Those  that  haue  theyr  My  ode  darkenes  yet  styll.  hauc  maruoile 
at  this  so  great  a chaungemg  of  mynde*  and  lyf«  in  you,  and 
thy  ake  scorne  that  their  notousne*  is  coodern tied  by  your  temperate 
fare-  Vda/L  1 St.  Peter,  ch.  ir.  fol.  12. 

To  the  intent  they  might  spend  their  first  yeares  not  in  natosss- 
nesse,  but  in  labor  and  trauel. 

Arthur  Goidyng.  Justine,  book  Ul.  fbl.  22. 

Or  that  begun  in  Lent 

By  Wyat  aud  his  friends,  the  marriage  to  prevent. 

That  Mary  did  intend  with  Philip  King  of  Spain  ; 

Since  these  but  riots  were. 

Drayton.  Polyotinem,  song  22. 
Which  stately  manner  when  as  they  did  see, 

The  image  of  superfluous  riots  se, 

Exceeding  much  the  state  of  mean*  degree, 

Thry  greatly  woodred  whence  so  sumptuous  guise 
Might  be  maintayu'd,  and  each  gan  diversely  devise. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtiecne,  book  lii.  can.  1. 


In  such  thing*  therefore  did  LucuLlus  lavishly  and  riotously  RIOT, 
spend  his  good*,  like  sjtud*  gotten  of  staves  and  barbarous  people.  - — y — , 
Sir  7 homos  North.  Plutarch , p.  4 U».  ImcuUus. 

(lad  these  men  lived  in  those  good  pagan  day*  wherein  tluey 
might  have  rioted  with  devotion,  sacrificed  to  the  gods  m drunken 
bow  s,  and  won  hipp’d  in  tbo  arms  of  a strumpet,  no  men  would 
have  been  more  religious  than  they. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  part  ii.  ch.  iii.  p.  210. 

If  you  take  to  this  kind  of  reasoning  I which  is  really  not  reason- 
ing. but  running  not  with  fancy  aiul  imagination)  about  matters 
infinitely  surpassing  human  comprehension,  you  will  make  lament- 
able  work  of  it. 

Hdlertand.  Works , voL  ».  p.  210.  A Defence  if  some  Queries. 

Query  19. 

A rsut  is  where  three  or  more  actually  do  an  unlawful  act  of  vio- 
lence, either  with  or  without  a common  cause  or  quarrel ; as  if 
they  beat  a man,  or  hunt  and  kill  game  in  another's  park,  chase, 
warren,  or  liberty ; or  do  any  other  unlawful  act  with  force  and 
violence;  or  even  do  a lawful  act,  as  removing  a nuisance,  in  a 
violent  ami  tumultuous  manner. 

Biochstone.  Commentaries,  book  iv.  ch.  ii. 

The  same  day  (fi  June,  1 7 HO)  attempt*  were  made  by  the  rioters 
on  the  Bank  aud  Pay-Office  ; but  these,  l wing  strongly  guarded, 
happily  escaped  that  destruction  which  must  hare  involved  the 
whole  nation  in  irreparuble  distress  and  ruin. 

Belsham.  History  of  (treat  Britain,  vol.  viL  p.  23. 

Then  to  the  greedy  notous  embrace 

Resign  each  hidden  charm  with  dearest  gTaew. 

Muhie.  The  iMnad,  liouk  it. 

Riot,  in  Law,  is  described  to  be  a tumultuous  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  by  three  persons  or  more  assem- 
bling- together  of  their  own  authority,  with  an  intent 
mutually  to  assist  one  another  against  any  who  shall 
oppose  them  in  the  execution  of  some  enterprise  of  a 
private  nature,  and  afterwards  actually  executing  the 
same  in  a violent  and  turbulent  manner,  to  the  terror  of 
the  King's  subjects.  It  is  not  essential  to  a Riot  thut 
the  act  done  should  in  itself  be  unlawful ; for  whether 
the  act  be  the  beating  of  a man  when  the  occasion  does 
not  juslil)  such  treatment,  or  the  removing  a nuisance 
which,  if  it  be  done  peaceably,  is  lawful,  yet  the  purties 
are  equally  guilty  of  a Riot  if  they  carry  their  purpose 
into  execution  with  violence  and  in  a manner  calculated 
to  excite  alarm. 

The  definition  J a Riot  is  confined  to  enterprises  of  a 
private  nature,  because,  if  the  enterprise  be  of  a public 
nature,  such  as  to  redress  public  grievances,  to  reform 
Religion,  or  to  resist  the  King’s  troops  when  sent  to 
keep  tbe  peace,  the  offence  may  become  an  overt  act  of 
Treason.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a line  so  as  to  show 
precisely  where  Rioting  ends  and  Treason  begins,  and 
the  decision  of  each  case,  as  it  arises,  must  depend  upon 
its  own  circumstances.  In  the  greater  bulk  of  cases  no 
doubt  can  arise. 

Riots  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  rout*  aud  unlawful 
assemblies.  An  unlawful  a**tmbly  is,  when  three  or 
more  assemble  to  do  an  unlawful  act  in  a forcible  man- 
ner, and  part  without  doing  it,  or  making  any  motion 
towards  it,  A rout  is,  where  three  or  more  persons, 
assembled  together  as  before,  take  some  steps  to  curry 
their  purpose  into  execution,  but  part  without  effecting 
it.  The  three  offences  are  merely  gradations  of  the 
tame  kind  of  offence.  If  the  offenders,  having  met, 
separate  without  doing  any  thing,  it  is  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly ; if  they  take  sotne  steps  towards  completing  the 
act,  it  is  a rout ; and  if  they  actually  do  the  act  for  which 
they  assembled,  it  is  a Riot.  In  all  three  cases  the  meet- 
ing must  consist  of  more  than  three,  and  must  be  attended 
with  demonstrations  of  violence  calculated  to  excite  alarm. 

Assemblies  at  wakes  or  other  festival  occasions,  and 
meetings  for  the  exercise  of  common  sports  and  diver- 
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RIOT,  fcion*.  however  noisy  and  tumultuous  they  may  be,  yet 
do  not  amount  to  a Riot,  so  loop  as  the  noise  ami  tumult 
arises  from  and  is  confined  to  the  simple  prosecution  of 
the  original  purpose  for  which  the.  meeting  came  toge- 
ther. If,  however,  persons  go  armed  to  the  assembly 
with  intent  to  resist  with  force  any  interference  with  the 
intended  sport,  the  meeting  assumes  an  illegal  character. 
For  there  ore  few  occasions  when  the  Law  will  permit 
persons  to  take  the  Law  into  their  own  hands,  and 
scarcely  any  where  it  is  allowable  for  numbers  to  meet 
with  a view  of  enforcing  a legal  right  with  a strong 
hand.  Great  respect  is  shown  to  a man's  own  dwelling- 
house,  which  is  said  to  be  his  past  I e ; and  therefore  a 
man  is  permitted  to  assemble  his  friends  in  order  to 
resist  an  unlawful  entry,  which  he  expects  that  some 
other  portv  will  attempt  to  make  in  his  house ; but  if 
the  aggression  is  expected  in  his  close,  in  this  case  he 
must  rely  on  the  protection  of  the  Law,  and  the  assem- 
bling of  his  friends  to  resist  with  force  would  be  un- 
lawful. These  doctrines,  it  must  lie  remembered,  are 
handed  down  from  an  early  period  in  our  History*,  when 
deeds  of  violence  and  terror  were  far  more  frequent 
even  among  the  higher  classes  of  Society  than  they  now 
are  amongst  the  lower  orders  ; but  they  arc  founded  on 
this  just  principle,  namely,  that  however  much  it  may 
be  desired  by  the  parlies  concerned,  especially  when 
their  passions  are  exciter!,  to  rely  on  the  courage  of 
themselves  and  their  partisans  for  their  defence,  yet  it  is 
for  the  well-being  of  the  rest  of  the  community  that  the 
quarrel  should  l>c  decided  in  a peaceful  manner  by  the 
Law,  which  may  be  done  without  endangering  the  public 
peace,  or  giving  rise  to  feuds  and  animosities,  which 
will  ever  be  ready  to  break  out  afresh  when  occasion 
offers. 

Riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  assemblies  at  Common 
Law,  are  misdemeanours,  punishable  by  fine  and  impri- 
sonment. 

When  the  unlawful  assembly  consists  of  twelve  per- 
sons or  more,  the  Legislature  has  provided  summary 
means  for  the  protection  of  the  Public.  The  Statute, 

1 Geo.  I.  stat.  2.  c.  5,  commonly  called  the  Riot  Jcty 
provides  that  when  such  an  assembly  shall  unlawfully 
remain  together  for  the  space  of  one  hour  utler  procla- 
mation made,  the  offenders  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
suffer  death  as  felon*.  The  proclamation  may  be  made 
by  any  one  or  more  Justice  of  the  Peace,  by  the  Sheriff 
of  the  County  or  bis  Under  Sheriff,  by  the  Mayor,  Bailiff 
or  Bailiff*,  or  other  head  officer  or  Justice  of  the  Peace 
of  any  city  or  town  corporate,  and  it  is  in  the  following 
form,  or  to  the  like  effect : — 

**  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  chargcth  and  com- 
mandeth  all  pmons,  being  assembled,  immediately  to 
disperse  themselves,  and  peaceably  to  depart  to  their 
habitations  or  to  their  lawful  business,  upon  the  pains 
contained  in  the  Act  made  in  the  first  year  of  King 
George,  for  preventing  tumults  and  riotous  assemblies. 

“ God  save  the  King.*’ 

If  the  assembly  docs  not  disperse  within  the  hour, 
the  Act  then  authorizes  that  it  may  be  dispersed  and 
the  offenders  apprehended.  And  the  peace  officers,  and 
all  aiding  them,  are  indemnified  against  any  death  or 
damage  which  they  may  occasion  in  the  execution  of 
this  duly.  This  Statute  is  founded  upon  earlier  Statutes 
which  expired  at  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
had  been  suffered  to  lie  dormant  until  the  accession 
of  George  I.,  when  the  danger*  apprehended  from 
assemblies  of  the  friends  of  the  Pretender  caused  the 


enactment  of  the  Riot  Act.  If  the  assembly  proceeds  RIOT, 
to  acts  of  open  violence,  the  Magistrates  are  not  bound  — 
to  wait  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  because  it  is  their 
duty,  and  the  duty  of  all  peace  officers  and  others  in 
their  aid,  to  prevent  actual  breaches  of  the  peace,  even 
though  the  Riot  Act  ha*  not  been  read. 

The  riotous  demolition  of  churches,  buildings,  and 
machinery  has  been  the  occasion  of  various  Statutes, 
which  are  now  repealed,  and  their  provisions  consolidated 
in  7 and  6 Geo.  IV.  c.  30.  sec.  S.,  by  which  the  offence 
is  made  felony  punishable  with  death  ; and  by  c 31, 
the  Hundred  is  made  liable  for  the  damage  done.  But 
the  parties  injured,  or  their  servants,  must,  wilhin  seven 
days  after  the  commission  of  the  offence,  go  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  be  examined  on  oath,  nnd  be- 
come bound  by  recognisance  to  prosecute  the  offenders 
when  apprehended ; and  if  these  conditions  are  not 
complied  with,  the  Hundred  is  discharged. 

See  Russell,  On  Crimes,  vol.  i.  p.  247.;  Blackstone. 
Commentaries,  vol.  Iv.  p.  142.  146.;  Hawkins,  Pleas  of 
the  Crown , vol.  i.  ch.  Ixv. 

HIP,  r.  ^ A.  S.  hryp-an , rip-pan,  secare,  dit- 
R1  p,  n.  I cindrre,  dixsuere,  (to  reap,)  tocut,rend, 

Ri’pper,  r or  slit  asunder ; to  cut  or  slit ; to  cut 
Ri'ppino,  n.  J or  tear  up  or  open  ; and,  consequently, 
to  lay  hare. 

Yet,  for  as  mulch*  ai  these  men  thinke  in[good  policie  to  hmUlle 
vp  their  muter*  m the  dark*.  it  wil  not  he  nmbsv  to  repps  them 
abroad*,  and  to  bring  them  foorthe  int.i  the  light. 

Jewett.  H'orkes.  p.  210.  Reptie  to  Hardtnge 
When  each  parti*  had  ri/i/-*ivp  their  sundry  fortunes  and  peril* 
past,  they  higldy  prayurd  God. 

Hakluyt,  Fogagew,  «j*c.  Tol.  in.  part  iii.  p.  84.  M.  Frobisher. 

Such  help!****  harmrs  yt*  better  hidden  keep, 

Then  np  up  grieGr,  where  it  may  not  avail*. 

.Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  L can.  7. 

Hi*  [Alexander**]  eontiorncy  unto  woman,  and  for  that  he  did 
moderately  use  the  exercises  of  his  body,  doth  bo  much  mun*  con- 
demn Co**ar's  excess  find  frailty  of  his  youth,  doing  and  suffering 
filthy  things,  not  to  be  ripped  lip  any  further. 

Sir  TTiamas  Norik.  Plutarch,  p.  617.  Alexander  sued  Ctesar. 

Rrnox.  This  ripping  of  aunceston  is  eery  pleasing  nnio  me,  ami 
indeed*  savmireth  of  good  coaeeipt,  and  some  reading  witliall. 

Spenser.  Work*,  vol.  viiL  p.  358.  A Fiew  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

It  is  said  indeed,  that  he  once  gave  him  a ripp  in  his  flesh- 
colour  doublet,  but  this  was  only  to  make  work  for  himself,  in  hi* 
private  character  of  a tailor.  Spectator.  No.  13. 

Jove's  teeming  head  the  monstrous  birth  contains, 

And  the  barb'd  iron  ripp'd  thee  from  his  brains. 

Fawkes.  The  Rape  of  Helm. 

Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tem|'**t-to*i'd, 

Sails  ripp'd,  seams  op’ning  wide,  aud  compass  loft 

Cewper.  Mg  Mother's  lecture. 

Rip,  They  (say*  Skinner)  are  called  ripiern 

Ri'pif.r.  J who  convey  fish  from  the  sea  shore  to  ihe 
inner  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  q.  d.  Lat.  riparii , from  the 
bank  or  shore  ( ripa ) of  the  sea.  Spclman  decides  for 
ripp , the  basket  in  which  the  fish  were  carried ; and 
ripp  may  be  so  called  because  made  of  ripped  or  slit 
willows  or  osiers. 

And  also  than  was  onactyd,  that  all  repien  and  other  fis*h<  ra. 
cumynge  with  fysshe  from  Rye  and  Wynchylsee.and  other  routes 
of  the  sees  syde,  shulde  sell  it  themselfc  in  CornlijU  and  (!hej>e, 

■nd  other  stretys  of  London,  to  all  meu  that  wolde  of  them  by  it, 
except*  fysshttmongvrs  and  other  that  wolde  bye  the  sayde  fyuho 
to  make  sale  of  it  agayn. 

Fab y an.  Chronicle,  p,  567«  Henry  IF. 

Hiq.  But  what's  the  action  we  are  for  now ? Ha! 

Robbing  a npper  of  his  fish. 

Beaumont  und  FUtrher.  Beggar's  Hash,  act  v.  sc  I 
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A.  S.  ripian ; D.  rupen,  maturescere, 
which  Skinner  thinks  is  from  rippan, 
nutere;  because  fruits  are  not  reaped  till 
mature ; and,  thus,  to  ripe  or  ripen  will 
mean, 

To  be  in  a state  fit  for  reaping; 
cutting,  gathering,  plucking;  to  reach  or  attain  their  full 
growth ; to  mature,  to  perfect ; to  complete. 

Sholde  no  rjngyoge  do  me  ryse.  tyl  ich  were  rype  to  dyne. 

Ptert  Plouhman . Futon,  p,  MO. 

A non  he  het  ride.  an  hih  for  to  clj-mbc 

And  shaken  bit  aharpiiche.  be  ripen  rhoMcm  fulle. 

Id.  lb.  p.  310. 

Thanna  he  wide  to  hire  digripli*,  sothely  thrr  is  mychc  ri)».-<yirn, 
but  fewe  work  men.  Tberfure  preyv  ye  Lord  of  the  ripe  com  that 
be  sende  work  tuea  into  his  ripe  corn. 

Wictif  Malthe *,  eh.  ix. 

— ..  I hare  here  in  my  gourd 

A draucht  of  win,  ye  of  a ripe  grape. 

And  right  anon  ye  shul  seen  a goad  jape. 

CAiturer.  7be  Manciplet  Tale,  v.  17031. 
Thi*  mightie  Roldan  by  his  wife 
A doughtcr  hath,  that  in  this  life 
Men  *awU?  ttare  was  none  so  feire. 

She  shuttle  hen  hir  father’s  betre, 

And  was  of  yercs  ripe  cuotigh. 

Goieer,  Corn/,  rim.  book  iL 

The  salutes  must  be  paeient  and  abyde  God’s  Harnett,  until  the 
wkkedneue  of  ungodly  tinner*  be  full  ripe,  ) * God  may  npe  it  ia 
dew  season.  Tyndall.  Horket,  p.  260. 

Whnt  should  that  servo  for,  bat  to  rype  them,  and  prepare  ready 
for  such  as  be  more  lewd. 

Fivet.  In  at  ruction  of  a Christian  tVoman,  book  i.  cb.  xii. 
His  age  besides  scarcely  rype,  and  vet  sufficient  fur  so  great 
thiogvs,  did  marueouxlye  set  forthe  all  his  duioges. 

Hrende.  Qmntus  Cur  tint,  book  Lii.  fuL  31. 

After  he  [William  Tindall]  had  likewise  made  his  aboade  a cer- 
tain space,  being  now  further  ripened  in  the  knowledge  of  God's 
word, leaning  that  vniuenutie  also, he  resorted  to  one  maialer  Welch, 
a knight  of  Glocestcrshire. 

For.  ride, , Sfe.  fol.  961.  Henry  HU. 
And  had  in  singular  admiration  those  profound  matters,  which 
in  his  sermons  he  ripely  and  exactly  oxplamrd. 

Id.  IK  fol.  770. 

For  there  was  some  of  the  seed  that  light  ?pon  a good  groud, 
and  therof  sprang  gras  sc,  the  which  grewe,  and  w&xed  vutil  it 
came  to  it  ful  ripenei. 

Udtdl.  Si.  3furb,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  fol.  13S. 
They  ought  to  folowe  thrift  it*  husbandmen,  whiche  think  it  not 
sufficient  to  plant  or  to  sowe,  except  they  dooe  also  their  diligence, 
that  the  same  that  beginnrth  to  growe,  may  come  to  hys  full 
typing.  ft/.  IK  Ac  tea,  ch.xiT. 

Hn  is  retyr’d,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes. 

To  Scotland. 

Shakspeare.  Henry  IV.  Second  Part,  act  iv.  sc.  1 . 
For  ev’u  with  goodness  men  grow  discontent. 

Where  states  ore  ripe  to  fall,  and  vertne  spent. 

Dante/,  Hutory  of  Civil  ffari,  book  7. 
Some  deepe  empurpled  as  the  hyacine. 

Some  as  the  rubine  laughing  swcetcly  red, 

Some  like  faire  emeraudes,  not  yet  well  ripened. 

Speruer.  Petrie  Qneene,  book  ii.  can.  12. 
———————  And  eft,  when  yearvs 

More  rype  us  reason  lent  to  chose  our  pcares, 

Ourselves  in  league  of  vowed  love  we  knitt. 

Id.  Ib.  book  ii.  can.  4. 

Thus  she  him  trayned,  and  thus  she  him  taught, 

Ia  all  the  skill  of  deeming  wrong  and  right, 

Untille  the  ripen  cue  of  man’s  yeare*  be  ra  tight. 

Id.  Ib.  hook  v.  can.  1. 
Slubber  not  businesse  for  my  sake.  Bassauio, 

But  stay  the  very  rtpimy  of  the  time. 

And  for  the  Jewe’s  bond  which  he  hath  of  me. 

Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mini!*  of  loue. 

Shaktprare.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  fol.  171. 


RIPE. 


RIPE,  r. 
Ripe,  adj. 
Ki'pely, 
Ri'penf.ss, 
Ri'pen,  tf. 
Ri'ping,  n. 


In  the  maritime  parts  and  sea-coast*  of  Spaine  ye  shall  meet  RIPE, 
with  palmcs  that  beare  dates,  hut  they  are  Lut  tart  and  unpleasant,  — 
and  indeed  never  come  to  their  maturitie  and  njwwesar.  R 1 1*1- 

Uolloml.  Pimtr,  buok  ail.  eh.  iv.  PHORUS 

Apples  and  grapes  gathered  before  they  ha  ripe,  and  laid  on  ' f 
heaps  together,  will  ripen  well  enough  afterwards,  and  the  example 
were  more  eminent  in  medlars,  if  wbat  some  call  their  n penes, 
other*  did  not  call  their  rottenness. 

Boyle.  If  or  it,  vol,  iii.  p.  126.  On  Subalnntial  Forms, 

AH  that  the  grapes  owe  to  his  ripening  fires, 

Is  paid  in  numbers  which  their  juice  Inspires. 

t fuller.  For  Dnnkutg  of  liettl/hs. 

Should  they  submit  ere  our  designs  are  ripe. 

We  both  most  perish  in  the  common  wreck, 

Lott  in  a general  undutinguish’d  ruin. 

ridditen.  Cato,  ad  ii.  Ic.  1. 

The  Jewish  multitude,  if  I conjecture  aright,  was  ripe  to  rise, 
hod  he  declared  himself  the  temporal  Messiah  which  they  ex- 
pected. Hartley . Sermon  24.  nil,  ii.  p.  267. 

But  had  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  waited  fur  such 
theoretical  ripeness  fur  trade,  they  had  never  yet  set  on«  foot  in 
India.  JUtckle.  Hiitory  of  the  Portuguese  Empire  in  risia. 

RIPIDIUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna:  short,  stout,  the  two 
basal  joints  most  robust,  wedge-shaped,  third  with  a 
stout  process  on  one  side  as  long  as  the  antennw,  fourth 
and' remainder  each  producing  an  elongate  flattened 
ray,  gradually  decreasing  in  length  so  as  to  form  (alto- 
gether) a truncate  cone ; palpi  four,  with  terminal 
joint  elongate,  cylindrir,  somewhat  truncate;  head  ex- 
scrlcd  ; eyes  extremely  large,  occupying  above  five- 
sixths  of  the  head,  and  united  above,  (as  in  many 
Diptera ;)  thorax  transverse,  rough,  rounded  in  front, 
the  base  wider,  with  the  angles  acute  ; elytra  very  short, 
about  one-fifth  the  length  of  the  abdomen,  dilated  ex- 
ternally at  the  base,  attenuated  at  the  apex  : abdomen 
slightly  narrowed  towards  the  tip,  the  last  obtuse  ; wings 
ample;  legs  slender,  anterior  approximating,  interme- 
diate rather  distant,  with  very  long  coxae  ; femora  all 
slightly  thickened  in  the  middle;  tibia  simple,  some- 
what cylindric ; tarsi  hetcromerous,  inserted  at  the  tip 
of  the  tibiae,  and  broad  at  the  base  so  as  to  appear 
continuous  with  the  tibiae,  subcylmdric,  but  gradually 
attenuated  to  the  apex ; claws  dilated  at  the  base  be- 
neath. 

Type  of  the  genus,  R.  Jlabe llalus ; R.  anceps,  Ste- 
phens, llluxl.  RriU.  Ent.  (Mandibulata.)  vol.  v.  p.  427. 

Taken  in  London,  but  probably  an  imported  species. 

R1PIPHORUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Anlennte  remote,  bipeclinated  in 
the  males,  uniserrated  or  branched  in  the  females ; the 
basal  joint  stout,  elongate,  the  second  small,  third  ob- 
conic,  its  inner  edge  and  that  of  all  the  following  pro- 
duced into  a tooth  or  branch,  as  above  indicated,  the 
terminal  joint  being  simple;  palpi  four,  awl-shaped, 
with  the  terminal  joint  obconic ; mentum  ovate  ; f ah  rum 
elongate  ; head  small ; eyes  entire  ; thorax  produced  in 
the  middle  behind;  scutellum  wanting;  hody  com- 
pressed, arched,  narrowed  behind ; elytra  abbreviated, 
acuminated,  and  gaping  at  the  apex  ; wings  longer  than 
the  elytra,  the  tip  exposed  ; legs  elongate,  simple;  tibim 
with  short  spurs;  tarsi  hetcromerous,  with  the  joints 
entire. 

Type  of  the  genus,  MordeUa  paradoxa,  Linnaeus ; 

Stephens,  IHust.  Brill.  Ent.  ( Mandibulata .)  vol.  v.  p.  51. 

A numerous  and  remarkable  genus,  of  which  the  type 
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HIPI-  occurs  in  Britain,  in  some  years  rather  abundantly,  its 

PH  OR  l S.  |arvat  subsisting  upon  those  of  the  common  wasp.  {Vespa 
Rl POX.  vu/gari*.) 

■■  — — , - RIPOGONUM,  in  Bo/arty,  a genus  of  the  class 
Hvxandna , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Similar, 'a. 
Generic  character : corolla  hix-parled,  small;  anthers 
long,  four-sided,  almost  sessile ; berry  globular,  two- 
seedcd ; seeds  hemispherical. 

One  species,  R.  scandcn t,  native  of  Australia. 

RIPON,  a Borough  and  Market  Town  in  the  West 
Riding  of  the  County  of  York,  is  built  between  the 
river  lire  and  a small  streamlet,  the  Skell-  The  former 
is  crossed  by  a handsome  stone  bridge  of  seventeen 
arches,  and  there  are  five  other  bridges  within  a mile 
of  the  town.  The  town  is  very  irregularly  built,  and 
contains  only  one  open  spot,  the  Market  Place,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  erected  an  Obelisk  commemorating 
John  Aislabie.  Esq.,  of  Studley,  who  filled  the  post 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  during  part  of  the  reign 
of  George  I.,  and  represented  the  Borough  in  Parlia- 
ment for  threescore  years.  The  town  was  once  much 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  spurs,  and  “ Ripon 
rowels’*  became  proverbially  expressive  of  fidelity.  At 
present  its  little  trade  is  confined  to  wooIleiiKand  cottons. 
Near  the  Minster  is  a Bairow  called  Ellshaw,  or  Alice 
Hill,  the  origin  and  destination  of  which  rnound  have  fur- 
nished as  much  conjecture,  and  remain  involved  in  as 
deep  obscurity,  as  those  of  any  of  its  numerous  brethren. 
Ripon,  no  doubt,  is  of  great  antiquity  ; but  nothing  is 
known  of  its  foundation.  A Monastery  is  mentioned 
to  have  existed  in  it  as  early  as  6GI  ; but  the  afterwards 
celebrated  structure  was  probably  commenced  in  678, 
by  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  whose  memory  an 
annual  Feast  is  still  celebrated,  commencing  on  the  Sa- 
turday after  Lammas  day,  and  whose  name  is  preserved 
in  a Crypt,  " St.  Wilfrid’s  Needle,*’  u narrow  passage 
leading  to  a chapel  under  the  great  tower.  The  Scots 
destroyed  the  town  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  anil  the 
Church  lay  in  ruins  till  it  was  re-edified  by  the  bounty 
of  William  of  Melton,  Archbishop  of  York,  under 
Edward  III.  The  Collegiate  Church,  as  regulated 
by  James  I.,  and  as  it  existed,  (previously  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Reform  Act.)  is  formed  of  a Dean,  Sub- 
dean, and  six  Prebendaries.  The  King  nominates  to 
the  Deanery  ; the  Suhdean  ie  chosen  by  live  Dean  from 
the  Prebendaries ; and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  present 
three  persons  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  collates 
one  of  them  to  any  x-acant  Prebend.  The  Church  is 
cruciform,  and  exhibits  many  varieties  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture, having  been  commenced  in  1331  and  not  finished 
till  1494.  Each  of  the  two  Western  towers  and  the 
central  tower  is  110  feet  high.  Till  1660  they  were 
surmounted  with  wooden  steeples  rising  120  feet  higher; 
hut  the  centra]  steeple  having  then  been  blown  down, 
the  others  were  removed  to  avoid  similar  danger.  The 
entire  length  of  the  fabric  is  270  feet ; the  extreme  breadth 
of  the  nave,  including  the  side  aisles,  87 ; a Library 
above  the  ( haptcr  House  contains  a few  books  cu- 
rious from  their  antiquity;  and  great  sums  have  of  late 
years  been  expended  in  various  judicious  restorations. 

Ripon  is  approached  by  a navigable  canal,  and  has  a 
Public  Market.  Distant  from  London  222  miles ; 
from  Boroughbridge  six  N.  W.  Population  of  the 
Borough,  in  1821,  4563;  in  1831,  5080.  The  Borough 
returns  two  Members  to  Parliament.  The  environs  arc 
very  agreeable.  Studley  Royal,  one  of  the  finest  seats 
in  England,  containing  the  ruins  of  Fountain  Abbey, 


stands  about  three  miles  S.  W.  from  the  town.  Newby  RIPON. 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Grantham,  is  about  four  miles 
in  on  opposite  direction.  , 

RIPPLE.  See  onfr,  Riuplk. 

RIQUERIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  7c- 
trandria,  order  Tetragynia.  Generic  character ; calyx 
threefold;  corolla,  petals  lour,  concave  ; filaments  com- 
pressed ; capsule  tour-celled,  crowned  by  the  style. 

One  species,  R.  Jrrniii,  native  of  Peru. 

RISE,  v,  "I  A.  S.  arisan,  ritan  ; Ger. rew-en;  D. 

Risk,  n.  I ruten;  Sw.  resa;  surge  re,  auurgert, 

Ri'skr,  | erigert. 

Rising,  n.  J To  move  (come  or  go)  up  or  up- 
wards, to  grow,  to  spring  upwards,  and,  thus,  to  come 
into  existence,  into  view  or  notice ; to  become  elevated, 
eminent,  or  conspicuous ; to  become  of  greater  value  or 
estimation,  more  valued,  prized,  or  esteemed. 

Bi  Hugh  of  Buignyn  he  ernt  a letter  mfo  me, 

I suld,  or  )>oii  went,  Ic  bet  rated  frorgh 
& if  werre  or  wo  had  rue*  va  bitut-n, 
y«  and  fine  to  ilo  with  me  he  Mild  haue  bien. 

U.  Bnamr,  p,  154. 

Thanne  sile  the  virgins  rite*  up  and  arayeden  her  Laumpis. 

H ie  A/  Mat! hew,  eh.  ur. 

For  in  the  rieynyt  agon  to  lyf,  neither  thei  achulen  wi-dde  nei- 
ther schulcn  b«  weddid,  but  thei  bea  as  the  aungeiis  of  God  in 
bevene.  Id.  Ib.  ch.  xxii. 

And  if  a man  in  honour  rite. 

Or  by  his  wit,  or  by  his  prowease, 

Of  that  hath  she  [ Etude  j great  heauioesae. 

CJiaMcer.  The  Romani  of  the  Rote. 

Whan  that  the  fimte  cock*  hath  crowe,  anon 
Up  rut  this  joly  lover  Absolun, 

And  him  arayeth  gay,  at  point  devise. 

Id.  The  MiUem  Tale,  v,  3513. 

He  spake  thereof  so  folilie. 

That  he  awaked  Jelouaie, 

Which  all  afrnied  in  his  riWuy, 

When  that  he  heard  iangting. 

Id,  The  Romani  of  the  Rate. 

With  that  he  hasted  him  to  rite 
Anone  and  sent  after  the  wise. 

Goiter.  Cam/.  .4m,  book  vi. 

Would  not  the  barbarous  deeds  have  been  believed 
Of  Manus  and  Sylla,  by  our  children. 

Without  this  fact  hail  nsec  forth  greater  far  them  ? 

Ben  Jontan.  Catiline , act  ill.  SC.  2. 

Men  have  nte 

From  a more  cheap  nobility  to  empires 
From  dork  originals,  and  sordid  blood, 

Nay  some  that  had  no  fathers,  sons  of  the  earth, 

And  flying  people,  hare  aspir'd  to  kingdoms. 

Made  nations  tremble,  mad  have  practis’d  frowns 
To  awe  the  world. 

Beammjnt  and  Fletcher . The  Coronation,  act  iv.ee  •» 

Ovr  ship  now  past  the  streights  of  ih'  ocean  flood  ; 

Sire  plow'd  the  brood  sea’s  bill  owes,  and  made  good 
The  ike  where  the  pallece  stands 
Of  th*  early  rsser,  with  the  lOlie  bauds, 

Actiue  Aurora. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  kook  xii.  p.  179. 

Were  he  not  constant  to  his  daily  race. 

He  would  not,  l y alternate  shade  and  light. 

Produce  the  needful  change  of  day  and  night : 

Nor  would  the  various  seasons  of  the  year, 

By  turns  revolving,  rite  and  disappear, 

RJmckmore.  Creation,  book  ir.  p.  3 53. 

My  chief  design  was  not  so  much  to  perform  the  office  of  a meer 
historian,  as  to  take  riaet,  I rum  the  several  circumstances  1 should 
relate,  to  convey  unperceiveilly  into  the  mind*  of  those  young  per- 
sons of  quality,  fur  whom  1 wrote,  sentiments  of  true  piety  and 
vertu*. 

Hoyle.  Work*,  vol.  v,  p.  260.  The  Martyr  d/m  of  Theodora.  Preface, 
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But  if  duocn’d, 

In  powerless  humble  fortune,  tu  repress 
These  anient  ruing*  of  the  kindling  soul ; 

Then,  ev'n  superior  to  ambition,  we 
Would  karu  the  private  vert  tie*  how  to  glide 
Through  shades  and  plains,  along  the  smoothest  strerm 
Of  rural  life.  Thornton.  fWinier. 

It  is  not  their  nominal  pries  only,  but  their  real  price,  which  neet 
in  the  progress  of  improvement.  The  rut  of  their  nominal  price 
is  the  effect,  not  of  any  degradation  of  the  value  of  silver,  but  of  the 
rite  in  their  real  price 

Smith.  H m/th  of  Mat mm,  voL  i.  book  i.  ch.  ai.  p.  301. 

Rl'SIBLE,\  Fr.  ritibU ; It.  ritibtle  ; Sp.  risible ; 
Risibi'lity.  j Lat.  ridcre%  to  laugh.  See  Ridicule. 

That  may  be  laughed  at ; laughable ; and  also  that 
can  or  may  laugh. 

We  are  in  a merry  world,  laughing  is  our  bunnes* ; as  if  be- 
cause it  has  been  made  the  definition  of  man,  that  lw  is  nnUe,  his 
manhood  consuielh  in  nothing  else. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 


RISK. 

KISSR. 


How  comet  lowness  of  style  and  the  familiarity  of  words  to  be  so 
much  the  propriety  of  satyr,  that  without  them  a poet  can  be  no 
more  a aatyrist,  than  without  ruib/i/jr  he  can  be  a man. 

Dry  den.  Juvenal.  Dedication. 


A few  wild  blunders,  and  rwW e absurdities,  from  which  no  work 
of  saeh  multiplicity  was  ever  free,  may  for  a time  furnish  folly 
with  laughter,  and  harden  ignorance  in  contempt;  but  useful  di- 
ligence will  at  ls»t  prevail,  and  there  never  cau  be  wanting  some 
who  distinguish  desert, 

Juhttton.  Preface  tc  hu  Dictionary. 


RISK,  or  I F t.rittquf;  It.  ritchio ; Sp.  rtrs- 

Risqup,  v.  I go.  Menage  exhibits  some  curious 
Risk,  n.  > attempts  ai  Etymology  from  various 

Ri'skkr,  [ writers.  The  true  origin  seems  to 
Ri'squino,  n.  J be  the  A-  S.  hritc-ian , vibrare,  va- 
cillnre,  to  brandish,  to  quiver,  to  shake ; and,  thus, 

To  set  upon  a chance ; to  set  at  hazard,  to  hazard,  to 
emperil,  to  endanger. 


Besides  the  dead  intervals  of  ceasing  profit,  which  happen  to 
money  more  than  land,  there  is  another  reason  »hy  the  profit  and 
income  of  money  let  out  should  be  a little  higher  than  that  of 
land  ; and  th.it  is,  because  money  out  at  interest  runs  a greater 
nay  we  than  land  dues. 

Locke.  P Farit,  vol.  ii.  p.  32.  On  lowering  (he  Interest. 


Possibly  it  may  be  allowed,  as  a reasonable  proposal,  that  it 
[interest]  should  be  within  such  bounds  as  should  not,  on  the  one 
side,  qnit*  eat  up  the  merchant’s  and  tradesman’s  profit,  and  dis- 
courage thrir  industry;  nor.  on  the  other  baud,  so  low.  as  should 
hinder  men  from  ntqmng  their  money  in  other  men’s  hands. 

Id.  A. 

He.  therefore,  wisely  cast  about 
All  ways  he  could  t’observe  and  smoko 
What  courses  other  ra*«r*  took. 

And  to  the  utmost  do  his  best 
To  save  himself,  and  hang  the  rest. 

Balter.  Hmdtbrat , part  uL  can.  2. 
How  often,  whether  wrong  or  right, 

Must  he  in  jest  or  earnest  tight. 
fitti  ng  (or  those  both  life  and  limb. 

Who  would  nut  r**k  one  gruut  for  him. 

Churchill.  The  Dmellut,  book  iii. 

His  art  [Sculpture]  was  so  much  set  on  overcoming  this  difficulty 
that  he  [ Bernini ] was  for  ever  attempting  it.  though  by  that 
attempt  ho  ritked  every  thing  that  was  valuable  in  the  art. 

Reynold*,  fForkt,  vol.  ii.  pu  27.  The  tenth  Ditoourte. 

RISSE,  D.  ruv,  iirga,  nurcutus,  d rysen,  turgere,  to 
aritc.  Kill  an. 

A shoot  or  sprout,  twig,  bough  ; rising  or  springing 
forth. 


Her  flesh  was  tender  as  dewc  of  Hour®,  RISSE. 

Her  cheare  was  simple  as  bird  in  bourc,  __ 

As  white  as  lilly  or  rose  in  riir,  RJVK. 

Chaucer.  The  Roman t of  the  Rote.  , ^ a ■ 

RITE,  n.  1 Fr.  rile ; It  rilo ; Sp.  rito  ; Lat. 

Ritual,  1 ritus.  Ritutt  for  cormtcludo  is  mani- 
Ri'tual,  >festiy,  says  Vossius,  from  the  Gr.  r/»<- 

Ri'tualist,  0o»,  by  metathesis  and  the  rejection  of 
Ri'tuaLLY.  J the  letter /3;  and  rp/pov,  from  rpi/3-co*, 
lerere,  signifies  a trodden  way  or  path ; and  met.  a 
long-Iollowed  custom.  A custom  or  customary  observ- 
ance ; a customary  ceremony. 

Bat  when  Muses  did  institute  the  rite  and  auetoriiie  of  priest- 
hood, he  made  no  trencion  of  thys  priesthood®  whiche  shoulde  beo 
of  the  same  kv  tired  with  the  tribe  uf  Juda. 

Udall.  He  hr  net.  eh.  rii.  fol.  II. 

Conteining  no  msner  of  doctrine,  nor  consolatiou  necewarie  for 
that  time,  but  oneiie  ceiteine  ritua/l  decrees  to  no  purpose. 

Fur.  j Idea , tifc.  f©L  51. 

Thus,  when  that  prince's  wrath  was  pacifide. 

He  gau  renew  the  late  forbidden  bains. 

And  to  the  knight  his  daughter  dear  he  tyde 
With  sacred  rite*  and  vuwes  for  ever  to  abydr. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  12. 

Soft  as  the  wool  that  nuptial!  posts  did  crown, 

Or  the  hallow'd  quince's  down. 

That  ntuutl  quince  winch  brides  did  eat 
When  with  their  bridegrooms  they  would  treat. 

Cartu  right.  On  the  Marriage  of  the  Ijady  Mary,  ifC. 

W heveto  in  some  parts  of  this  kingdom  is  joined  also  the  solem- 
nity of  drinking  out  of  a cup,  ritually  computed,  decked,  and  filled 
with  country  liquor. 

Setden.  Illvttrationt  of  Drayton  t Poty-olinon,  song  9. 

In  whose  riimahtti,  as  Beo  Casern,  Sid  Ben  llali.  Ahdalla,  Ac.,  if 
you  find  any  such  thing,  it  will  be  more  thau  could  lie  expected. 

Gregory.  Moles  on  Scripture,  p.  99 

It  is  very  plain  tliat  baptism,  which  is  by  all  acknowledged  to  bo 
the  rite  of  initiating  us  into  Christianity,  is  in  scripture  declared  to 
be  the  rite  whereby  we  are  eiitml  and  admitted  into  the  church. 

Sharp,  t Forks,  vol.  i.  p.  5.  Sermon  5. 

The  ritual  laws  restrained  the  Jews  from  conversing  familiarly 
with  the  heathens  or  unclean  persons;  notwithstanding  which, 
oar  blessed  laird  sat  down  to  eat  with  publicans,  in  order  to  con- 
vert them,  showing  mercy  to  their  souls. 

Halertand.  IFurit,  vol.  v.  p.  453.  The  Mature  of  the  Chritiian 
Sacrament,  ch.  iv. 

He  had  mentioned  this  covenant  before,  iu  less  explicit  terms ; 
but  in  such  which,  perspicuously  though  figuratively,  express  the 
universal  comprehension  of  it,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  ntu* U law. 

Hartley.  Sermon  31.  VoL  ill.  p.  18. 

As  the  apostles  assembled  to  consider  whether  the  CtentUe  coo- 
verts  were  to  bo  holder  to  any  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  if  to 
any.  to  wbat  part,  it  was  beside  their  purpose  to  mention  nny  thing 
that  was  not  considered  by  those  who  consulted  them  as  a branch 
of  Judaism.  Id.  Sermon  *22.  vol.  ii.  p.  212. 

The  rest  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  because  nt malty  unholy  aud  pro- 
fane, were  deemed  to  be  naturally  unrelated  to  them. 

IVarhurlon.  ft 'or  he,  vol.  is.  p.  104.  Sermon  5. 

RIVE,v.l  See  Arrive.  Fr.  rivage,  (usually  de- 

RTvaoe.  ) rived  from  ripa,)  the  sea-shore  or  coast,  a 
water-bank,  water-side,  sea-side.  Cotgrave.  To  rive  or 
arrive  is  to  flow,  to  sail  to;  and  rivage,  the  coast  or  shore 
reached  or  landed  at ; generally, 

The  coast,  the  shore. 

Jiider  beo  gonne  ryue.  and  Brut  sende  vp  y*re 
re  hundred  men  y armed  wel,  to  lukr  wal  lond  yt  were. 

R.  QUnmtter,  p.  14. 


And  thereupon  he  had  a gay  » nr  pine, 

Aa  white  as  is  the  blosme  upon  the  rue. 

Chaucer.  The  Milter**  Tale,  v.  3324, 


At  ye  putk  after  he  ryued  in  £e  south. 

At  a hsuea  of  Ssudwicb,  in  be  portia  mouth. 

IL  lira  one.  p.  3t. 
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Coimnannding  every  line*  wight, 
Thrre  being  pro— nt  iu  his  sight. 
To  ho  the  uiorow  on  the  fit tag*, 
When  Ho  begin  would  his  viage. 


Chaucer.  Dream. 


And  happeneth  thilke  tyme  so, 

The  lordes  both,  and  the  commune 
The  high  festes  of  Nvptuna 
Upon  the  strunde  at  riuage, 

A«  it  was  cue  tom*  ami  v*ag« 

SJeintuiehchc  thei  be  ugh.  „ , . . , ... 

Gower.  Coe/.  Am.  book  via. 

For  I him  Vicount  Heiboe.  vice  admyrnM  of  Fraunec.  had  brought 
the  whet.  nauy  lo  111.  rio.j.  iu>d  .her.  adeyTOt  tholouoo. 

Hall.  Henry  V.  The  fourth  i ere. 

Yet  goldsmith**  conning  could  not  understand 
To  frame  such  subtile  wire.  »o  shinie  dears  J 
For  it  did  glister  like  the  golden  sand. 

The  which  Faetolus  with  his  waters  shore 
Throw**  furth  upon  the  r>r*ge  round  about  him  nere. 

S/jm  ter.  Faerie  Qaeene,  book  IT.  can.  6. 

— O doe  hut  thinke 

You  stand  vpon  th*  riuage.  and  behold 
A citie  on  th’  inconstant  billow es  dauncing. 

Shahtpeare.  Henry  F.  M.  77. 

RI'VAL,  n.  Se«  fluff,  Co-riyal.  Fr.  rival;  It 
Ri'val,  adj.  ritaU ; Sp.  rival;  Ut.  riro/i., from 
Ri'vai..  v.  I rira«,amer.  Ricalt are *> c»ll«l,9. rf. 
Riva'uty,  | contenders,  tlritm,  for  the  use  o!  the 
Ri'valrt.  same  rierr.  of  the  water  of  the  same 
Ri'valbhip.  rrrere;  quia  ut  aqrie o(«,  rivum  ha- 
hrnlft  communrm,  dr  usu  aqua , tapiut  nmlendttni,  ita 
hi  errtent  dr  radem  amatia.  Vossius.  Generally, 

A contender,  striver,  competitor  for  the  same  object 
with  another,  one  who  emulate..  It  i»  used  by  bhak- 
apeare  for  one  who  has  the  same  duty  to  perform  ; a 
comrade. 


comrade.  . 

ll.lh  in  any.  hot  in  her.  loei-fellow.h.p  maintained  rnendahip 
between  rhw/.,  and  hesuty  taught  the  behohlers  ch«»1ily  ? 

SiUrry.  lliirkr,  rot.  1.  hook  l.  p.  A A rcadiu. 
Tis  true  he  was  rir.ll  \ 1 hy  a strong  and  mhtite  faction,  which 
•cared  and  consulted  for  hi.  ruin,  ai  a foundation  they  mutt  tnold 
on  Retiquide  If oltoninncB,  p.  loo. 

In  Cupid's  school  I never  read  those  books, 

Whom  lectures  oft  we  practise  m our  looks. 

Nor  ever  did  suspicious  mm/  eye 
Yet  lie  in  wait  my  favour*  to  espy. 

Dnryftwt.  The  lady  Geraldme  la  Surrey. 

If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and 

Marccllus,  tbe  riualt  of  toy  watch,  bid  them  make  hnat.^ 
Shahtpeare.  Hamlet,  fol.  1S*» 

Kaos.  Cwear  hauingmade  esc  of  him  in  the  warrw. ’gainst  P°m- 
pey.  presently  denied  him  n.oJiry,  wnnld  not  let  him  partake  in 
the  elory  or  the  action. 

® * Id.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  foL  353. 

For  nor  the  craft  of  rivalthip  (though  more 
Thau  state*,  wise  rivalt  study  interest) 

Can  make  him  leave  his  friend,  till  h«  restore 
Some  cold  discret  on  to  his  burning  breast. 

Dmenant.  Gondtbert,  book  in.  can.  6. 

Amid  the  long  withdrawing  vale. 

Awakes  the  rival!  d nightingale. 

Thornton.  Hymn  on  Solitude. 

We  may  certainly  infer  from  them,  thri  '^•^^1™!*** 
,11  r.eat  or  anti-go.la.wt  up  in  oppootion  to  t.od  the  Father  ; enn- 
eeiiuently  all  idols,  aud  alt  tba  gods  of  the  heathen  natron.. 

y fVaierianJL  H’orkt,  vol.  n.  p.  85.  Scrmoa  4. 

Johsane.  Dun.,  .untamed  Sent...,  and  dignified  with  the  title 
of  Doctor  Subtili*.  was  con.idcr.hle  enough  to  wippoct  a kjn^ l»f 
nWit.p  ageinst  Thoma,  Annina.,  and  to  he  founder  of  a new  seel 

» th.  Eodnc/./m  CW 

f Th.  SSftttSZL 

^:r-l^fro;Tuodrn».,.  and  MM~  at 

Smith.  Health  of  Kahoni,  vol.  hi.  book  iv.  ch.  x.  p.  43. 
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A'ra/i A'P  and  emulation  render  excellency,  even  in  mean  profes- 
sions. an  object  of  ambition,  and  frequently  occasion  the  very  great- 
est exertions.  , . , .. 

Smith,  Health  of  Natiw,  vol.  nu  book  v.  cb.  ».  p.  109.  v 

RIVE,  v.\  See  ante.  Reave,  and  Rift. 

Ri'vkr.  j To  lehr,  to  rend  asunder;  to  split 
asunder. 

Lokc,  whan  that  he  i*  act.  thou  right  anon 
Arise,  a*  though  thou  woklest  with  him  play  ; 

And  1 shal  rice  him  thurgh  the  sides  tway, 

While  that  thou  atroglsst  with  him  as  in  game, 

And  with  thy  dagger  loke  thou  do  the  wune. 

Chawcrr.  The  Pardunem  Tate,  V.  12/60. 

And  whan  the  might  her  time  wdi  aspie. 

Upon  the  fire  of  sacrifice  she  start, 

And  with  his  swurd  she  rafe  her  tu  the  herte. 

Id.  Th • Iseyend  of  Dido. 

The  strokes  wherof  so  shakod,  crushed  and  riued  y*  walles,  that 
within  fewe  dates,  the  ejftie  wasdispoyled  of  all  lier  tourcs  and  out- 
wards defences. 

Hall.  Henry  VI.  fol.  92.  The  third  Yere . 

They  both  encounter  in  the  middle  plaiue. 

And  their  shaq>  spearvs  doe  both  together  smite 
Amid  their  shields  with  so  hugs  might  asid  maine. 

That  seemM  their  soules  they  would  have  ryven  quigM 
Out  of  their  breasts  with  furious  dc»pight 

Sprnter.  Fame  Qaeene,  look  v.  can.  lO.t 

Like  as  tbe  lightning  brand  from  riven  skif. 

Thrown®  out  by  angry  Jove  in  hi*  vengeance, 

With  dreadful  I force  lalles  on  some  steeple  hie. 

Id.  M>.  book  iv.  can.  o. 

AF.neas.  hit  contracted  body  Vends 
And  o’er  him  high  the  riven  targe  extends, 

See*,  through  its  parting  plates,  the  upper  air. 

And  at  his  back  perceives  the  quiveriug  *|»wr. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad , book  XX. 

— — Where  waving  wide, 

, Thick  pines  with  darkening  umbrage  hide 

Tlie  rugged  vaults,  and  nans  tow’rs 
Of  that  proud  castle’s  pointed  bow'rs. 

1 r Hartan.  Ode  11. 

I RI'VEL.  r.  •»  To  ruffle,  into  wrinkles;  to 

Ri'vfl,  n.  Vwriukle;  to  wither  into  wrinkles; 

Ri'yelmnci,  it.  J to  shrivel,  q.  v. 


ne  salle  pe  ken,  our  lend  to  bren,  and  werre  bigtnnc, 

K»u  gctc*  no  biog,  but  ^i  nuelyny,  to  hang  ^er  'nDC- 

H.  Brvnoe,  p.  282. 

Men  loua  che  ghourc  wyucs  as  Crist  louyde  the  chircbe,  and 
ghof  hymsiif  for  it  to  mak  it  hooli,  and  denaide  it  with  the 
waisscliyiig  of  watir  in  the  word  of  lyf  to  ghyue  the  ehyrdte  glo- 
rious to  hymsiif  that  it  hadde  no  vrem  ne  ryuehny  or  ony  such 
thing,  but  that  it  be  hooly  and  undefoulid. 

h H’ic/if.  Effetiet,  ch.  V. 

BeggcT*  with  those  hoodes  wide. 

Aud  high  shoes  knopped  with  dagges, 

Tliat  frouncen  like  a quale  pipe. 

Or  bootes  riveting  as  a gipe,  ( Frock  or  cassock.; 

Chaucer.  The  Romant  of  the  Rote,  V.  7214. 

My  chekes  thinne,  and  all  my  face 
With  cldc  I might  see  deface. 

So  riueled.  and  so  wo  besom. 

That  there  was  no  thiuge  full  no  pleyn. 

Gotper.  Can/.  Am.  book  vui. 

The  widow  may  for  all  thy  paino  disburee : 

A rivet'd  skin  ne,  a stinking  breath,  what  than  f 
A tothelcssc  mouth  aball  doe  thy  lippo*  no  b.irme; 

The  gold  is  good.  It’yai.  lime  to  w the  Court. 

Hi*  leaves  bo  somewhat  longer  and  thicker,  with  long  cuts  or 
lines  wrinkled  and  reveled  throughout. 

Holland,  P/inie , book  xiii.  ch.  xxi.  i 

It  wanteth  the  doe  parching  and  ripening  against  the  stinne : 
and  bv  that  moans  cororneth  »Wt  of  the  riteii  and  blackness*  that 
1,1  Id.  It.  book  xit.  ch.  viL 


the  outlandish  pepper  hath. 
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-■  She  cal1*  her  barren  jade, 

Base  quean,  anil  nW d witcl?,  and  wish'd  she  could  be  made 
But  worthy  of  her  hate. 

Drayton,  Po/y-oU»on,  song  3. 
Then  droop’d  the  failing  flower*  (their  beauty  fled). 

And  cloVd  their  sickly  ejren,  anti  hung  the  head. 

And,  rivePd  up  with  heat,  lay  dying  iu  their  bed. 

Drydm,  The  Floorer  and  the  Ltaf, 
Praise  from  the  rinetTd  lips  of  toothless,  bald 
Decrepitude,  and  in  the  looks  of  lean 
And  craving  poverty,  and  iu  the  bow 
Re»]*e1ful  of  the  smutch'd  aitillccr, 

Is  oft  too  welcome,  and  may  much  disturb 
The  bias  of  the  purpose. 

Cawper.  The  Toth,  book  ii. 

RFVER,  it.  Fr.  riviere;  It.  r trier a : Sp.  no; 
Ri'vf.ret,  >Lat.  rivus,  from  the  Or.  peer**,  to  flow. 
Rt'vuLET.  J A flood  or  flowing  course,  a current, 
a stream,  of  water ; a river — implies  a spring  or  well, 
whence  its  waters  issue. 

Gret  plente  heo  fonde  of  fissch,  as  heo  wcnle,  by  Je  weye, 
Of  wodes  and  riuert  as  is  in  Jv  contrey. 

ft  Ghucetter,  p.  21. 
The  brnde  river  somtimr  wexeth  drey. 

The  grete  tonnes  see  we  warn-  and  wvnde. 

Chao  err.  The  Kniyhiet  Tale , V.  3026. 
Tyll  she  came  there  the  launde  was. 

Through  whiche  there  ran  a great  rtnere. 

It  thought  her  fayro.  Gower.  Cvn/,  Am.  book  iv. 

But  from  our  hermit  here  the  muse  we  must  enforce, 

And  xealcusly  proceed  in  our  intended  course ; 

How  Arden  of  Iter  rills  and  riverett  doth  disjiose. 

Drayton . Ihtlyolbnm,  song  13. 
The  shades,  like  ample  shields,  defend  me  from  the  sun, 
Through  which  me  tu  refresh  the  gentle  rivnlrit  run. 

Id.  The  Mufs'  Elyttttm.  Symphal  6. 

The  w;.ter  every  whit  os  clear  and  wholesome  as  if.it  darted 
from  ths  breasts  of  a marble  nymph,  or  the  urn  of  a nttr-god. 

Cowley.  Of  Grtatneu.  Ettay  6. 

These  riverett  or  furrows  thus  devised  end  ccmvoigbed,  the  La- 
tins espresso  by  the  name  of  ftrruyi  : a word,  us  I take  it,  derived 
d Corrirando,  i.of  drawing  many  springs  aud  nit  together  into  une 
head  and  channcll.  Holland.  Plinie,  book  xxxiii.  ch.  iv. 

The  same  river  Nilus  hriugelh  foorth  another  beast  called  hip 
popotamus,  i.  a river-horte.  It.  Ik.  book  viii.  ch.  xxv. 

See,  honr  some  noble  river't  swelling  tide. 

Augmented  by  the  mountains'  melting  snows. 

Breaks  from  its  banks,  and  o'er  the  region  flows  ! 

Blackmore.  Creation,  book  ii.  p.  351. 

Every  good,  every  desirable  thing  is  ia  God  in  full  perfection, 
and  all  the  excellencies  we  admire  in  this  world,  all  the  charming 
things  that  here  attract  our  hearts,  are  all  of  them  but  so  many 
rivulet*  derived  from  the  ineshmisted  ocean  of  his  pTfectionc,  but 
thin  and  scanty  and  imperfect  emanations  from  liit  infinite  fulness. 

Sharp,  Dvrkt,  vol.  iv.  p.  144.  £rrairai  8. 
Where  sdver  nvn/e/t  play  through  flowery  meads, 

And  woodbine*  give  thrir  sweets,  and  Itmcs  their  shades. 

Ymny,  Lore  of  Fame.  Satire  5. 

Three  or  four  of  the  creatures  Irene  described  are  Egyptian  : the 
two  lo>t  are  notoriously  so  ; they  are  the  neer-hone  and  tho  croco- 
dile, thine  celebrated  inhabitants  ot  the  Nile. 

Id.  tfotn  on  the  Paraphrate  of  Job. 

RI'VET,  P.)  Fr.  river ; It.  rimdire ; Sp.  riveiear ; 
R i'vet.  f Cotgrnve  explains  the  Fr.  riter,  to  rivet 
or  clench,  to  fnstrn  or  clench  kick  the  point  of  a nail, 
&c.,  also  lo  thrust  the  clothes  of  a bed  in  at  the  sides. 
Minshew  says  that  rivets  (in  armory)  are  the  joints  by 
which  arms  arc  fitted  and  fastened  to  the  body.  Me- 
nage derives  from  pyrare.  Ducliat  from  the  tier,  rei- 
btn,  to  nth.  To  rivet  seems  to  mean. 

To  fusten  or  secure  by  a return,  perhaps  by  beating 
back  ; (Fr.  rrbattre , It.  ribattere. ;)  lo  clench,  to  fasten 
firmly  ; to  give  a lost  or  finishing  stroke. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


RIVF.L. 

RIVET. 


Oner  his  riuri  he  hsd  a garment  of  white  cloth  of  gold  with  a RIVET, 
ndde  crusse.  Hall.  Henry  V III- M.  2b.  — 

My  niece  Hester  is  absolutely  reclaimed  from  those  foolish  im-  v 
pjywions  which  she  had  taken,  (rod’s  name  Lw  ever  blessed  for  it;  v*’ 
aud  it  is  nuue  of  the  least  cuds  of  my  going  to  rivet  that  business. 

Jit/iqmte  flotlomuiur,  p.  568. 

Some  sharp  their  sworib,  some  right  their  morions  sot, 

Their  greaves  and  pnuldrons  otln-r*  rivet  fast. 

Drayton,  7he  Barone'  II art,  book  ii. 

And  then  (forsooth)  the  faiut  defects  of  age 
Mud  he  the  scene  uf  Ugrth,  to  cough,  and  spit, 

And  with  a palsic  fumtdiug  ou  his  gorget. 

Shake  in  and  out  the  nuet : and  at  this  sport 
Sir  Valour  dies ; cries,  O,  enough,  Patroclus. 

Shahtpeart.  Trvyiut  and  Crtetida,  fol.  82. 

That  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  true  happiness,  separate  from 
the  love  of  God  and  the  lovu  of  our  neighbour.  It  is  a linn  unal- 
terable maxim,  riveted  in  the  very  frame  and  constitution  of  thing*. 

Wo tcr/and.  W orit,  vol.  ix.  p.  W.  Sermon  3. 

In  golden  armuur  glorious  to  behuld  ; 

Tho  rivets  of  their  arms  wire  nail'd  with  gold. 

Drydm.  The  Earner  and  the  Leaf. 

I could  he  ever  happy  in  thy  sight. 

Toil  with  thre  all  tho  day,  and  through  tho  night 
Toil  on  from  watch  to  watch,  bidding  my  eye, 

Fast  rivetted  on  science,  sleep  defy. 

Churchill.  Gotham,  book  iii. 

Every  useful  habit,  which  the  earlier  parts  of  his  education 
might  hare  hod  some  tendency  to  form  in  him,  instead  uf  being 
rivetted  and  confirmed,  is  almost  necessarily  either  weakened  or 
effaced. 

Smith.  H ealth  of  B'ationt,  rot  iii.  book  v.  ch.  i,  p.  1 8 1. 

RIVINA,  in  Botany . a genus  °f  the  class  Teiran - 
dria , order  MonogynitL,  natural  order  Phytolacccte.  Ge- 
neric character : calyx  none;  corolla,  petals  four,  per- 
abting;  berry  one-seeded;  seed  lent i form,  scabrous. 

Seven  species,  natives  of  South  America  and  Mada- 
gascar. 

RIZOA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Didynamia, 
order  Gymnospermia.  Generic  character  : calyx  tubular, 
striated,  five-toothed,  teeth  equal ; tube  of  the  corolla 
long,  two-lipped,  the  superior  lip  throe-cleft,  inferior 
two- cleft  ; stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla  ; 
stigmas  two,  setaceous,  diverging;  seeds  ovate. 

One  species,  JL  ovatifotia,  native  of  Chili. 

ROAD,  ^ Fr.  rade,  a road,  uu  open  harbour  for 

Roa'der.J  shipping.  Road  (via  rquatris,  Skinner) 
was 

Also  anciently  written  rode,  the  past  participle  of  to 
ridc.q.v.;  any  place  ridden  over.  Bode  is  used  hyoid 
authors  as  we  now  use  inroad , incursion,  invasion. 

Where  a*  there  men  of  nrmc*  be, 

Bometyme  oner  the  great  sea, 

So  that  by  landr.  and  eke  by  xhipy 
Ho  mot«  trnuade  fur  worshyp, 

Aud  make  many  hastie  rodet. 

Gower.  Cvtif,  Am.  book  if. 

By  roeanes  hereof  it  came  to  pa***  that  (hey  cowlde  not  raunge 
verve  farm  abrode,  nor  with  theu  rare  make  rodet  agnynste  Ibetr 
neyghboure*. 

Arthur  Goldyng.  Ctrt  tr.  Commrnlarirt,  book  L foL  3. 

Often  time*  also  they  wold  make  rodet  in  (lie  night,  and  assault 
the  castles  uf  our  cam]).  Id.  lb.  book  viii.  fid.  261, 

By  the  way  a*  we  rowed  we  saw  boatc*  patsing  betwixt  the 
ruder*  aud  the  abore,  and  men  in  their  ahirtes  swimming  sod 
wadmg  to  xlioure. 

Hakluyt,  loyaget,  8fC.  vol.  ii.  p.  161.  The  Hon.  Erie  of  Comb. 

Mar.  Tii  a toil,  sir; 

Like  ruling  in  one  rode  perpetually. 

It  uflt-rs  nu  variety. 

B ten; mint  and  Fletcher.  L»tc»  Pilgrimage,  act  u,  sc,  3. 

It 
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HOAD.  And  with  express  condition  also  that  the  Athenians  should  make 
no  rode*  into  I'harnabaius’  dominions.  to  hurt  or  spoil  any  of  his. 

ROAN.  Avaoi  North,  Plutarch,  p.  179.  Alrihuxdet. 

■“■■■V—  ' There  having  cast  out  hia  anchor,  and  rid  mg  at  n*fr,  he  put  a 
messenger  on  the  bhuar,  and  scut  him  unto  the  city  to  his  wife. 

Id.  I ft.  p.  554,  Pvmpftm. 

But  how  county  the  sfoicks  philosopher,  when  they  aw  once 
turned  out  of  their  ndMtty  of  moral  sentence*.  any  one  hut  mo- 
derately skilled  in  nature  and  metaphysick*  may  easily  discern. 

Mort.  The  lmm*rtnliiy  of  the  ■Sow',  book  in.  ch.  xiiLp.  228. 

In  fair  ArisW*  walls  (his  native  place) 

He  held  his  seat : a friend  to  human  race. 

Fast  by  the  ron-4  his  evcT-ojien  door 
Oblig’d  the  wealthy,  and  reliev'd  the  poor. 

/'ope.  Hamer.  Iliad,  book  vi. 

It  is  not  more  than  fifty  years  ago  that  some  of  the  counties  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  petitioned  the  parliament  agamst  the 
extension  of  ttie  turnpike  remit  into  the  remoter  counties. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  .Vo lion*,  vat  i.  book  i.  eh.  xi.  p.  203. 

We  often  meet  with  ibe  word  roaditmd  in  Voyages,  and  I suppose 
it  is  Still  B common  term  with  all  seafaring  men. 

Too  he.  Lit  ter  Bant  of  Turley,  vol.  i.  p.  -138. 


ROAM,  r. 

Roam,  n. 

Roa'mer, 

Roa'mi.ng,  it. 
to  amplify. 

To  move  over,  wander  over  an  extent  of  space,  to 
range  or  rove  about  or  abroad. 


Skinner  says,  perhaps  from  room  ; 
It,  as  room  also,  is  from  the  A.  S.  rym- 
an  ; D.  mymen ; riant  aperirc,  am - 
pliare , iWatare,  to  extend,  to  expand. 


Hii  a’.ijte  with  draw*  suerd,  with  mat  is  maoi  on. 

A with  many  an  hard  stroc  rumede  hor  wey  anon. 

H.  GlauctUer,  p.  53d. 
Sijvn  in  Angtescie  did  set  his  pauillonn 
Romand  in  his  weie,  cried  in  ilk  a toun. 

It.  Hr  urn  me.  p.  CC4. 

By  rode  qua^  repentannee.  £ow  mmeit  toward  hcvene 
By  in  yst  hit  be  in  yyn  h.-tte,  «*  ich  burn  y%  tungv. 

Pirn  Plouhman.  Fitiun,  p.  104, 
Tho  coma  hire  other  frendrs  uuny  on. 

And  in  the  a)  ley  vs  routed  up  and  doun. 

Chaucer.  The  Frmmheieimee  Tale,  x.  1 1 324. 


This  sorwcful  prisoner,  this  l’ulamon, 

Goth  in  his  ch.uubre  rummy  to  mid  fro. 

And  to  himaelfe  complaining  of  his  wo. 

Id.  The  Kmghtet  Tale . V.  1072. 


This  passed  forth,  till  now  this  other  daw 
It  fell  that  1 come  raming  «11  ah>ne 
Into  hi*  ehambre,  and  fouodc  how  that  he  laid 
Upon  his  bedde. 

Id.  Trail  at  and  Certeide,  hook  ii. 
He  tmned  round  about  the  desart,  to  find  out  some  unknown 
way  that  might  bring  him  to  the  next  sea-port. 

.Sidney.  H'orht,  voL  ii-  book  uL  p.  £38.  Arcadia. 

These  roaming  up  and  down  to  seek  some  settling  room, 
First  like  a deluge  fell  upon  lllyricum. 

Drayton,  ftyj y-olhion,  song  8. 
[These  am]  tho  ravings  and  roamingt  of  a bsiay  fancy. 

More.  My  It  fry  of  Godltneii,  p.  282. 
There,  through  the  prison  of  unbounded  wilds, 

Barr'd  by  the  hand  of  nature  from  escape, 

Wide  name  the  Russian  exile.  Thornton.  Winter. 


WhereVr  I roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 

My  heart,  untraveU'd,  fondly  turns  to  thee: 

Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  pain. 

And  drags  at  each  remove  a length' aing  chain. 

Goldsmith.  The  T rare  Her. 

The  bocmdlcss  space,  through  which  these  rovers  take 
Thru  restless  roam,  suggests  the  sister  thought 
Of  boundless  time. 

Young . The  Complaint.  Night  9. 

ROAN,  Fr.  roam,  rowan,  roan ; It.  roano,  mono ; 
Sp.  ruano ; ravus  color  cquorum,  and,  according  to 


Scaliger,  from  the  Lat.  racu*,  yellowish,  or  of  a colour  ROAN, 
between  yellow  and  grey.  Menage  and  Skinner.  The  — 
word  is  not  confined  by  usage  to  this  colour.  HOA41. 

O how  it  yern'd  my  heart,  when  I beheld 
In  London  streets  that  coronation  day. 

When  Bollingbrook*  rode  ou  mear  Unrhary, 

That  horse  that  thou  *>  often  hast  be* rid, 

That  hone  that  I so  carefully  haue  drest. 

Shahipeart  Richard  ll.  fob  44. 

How  shall  1 answer  hue  and  erv. 

For  a rwit-gclding,  twelve  bands  high. 

All  spurt'd  uiu!  switch'd,  a luck  on’s  h<iuf, 

A sorrel  mane  ? Hatter.  Uudthmt,  part  ii.  can.  2. 

ROAR,  c.  ] A.S.rar-an;  D.rrrrm;  Fr.  wr; 

Koai,  l applied  to  the  loud  noise  made  by  the 

Rox'rer,  [ lion  or  other  beast ; to  any  similar 

Roa'rino,  n.  J noise  or  sound.  Generally,  to  any 
loud  noise  or  cry  of  animals,  the  wind,  the  sea,  &c. 

And  he  crietie  with  a greet  voice  as  a lioun  wk&nne  be  rvritk. 

IFiehf.  Apocuhpt,  ch.  x. 

Be  ye  sohre  and  wake  ye,  fbr  youre  aduer»arie  the  deucl  as  a 
rorynge  lioun  guith  aUiute  Kchiugo  whom  he  schsl  deuoure. 

Id.  Petir,  ch.  V- 

Kmong  alt  this,  to  romLlon  gan  the  beven, 

Tlie  thunder  mrod  with  a grisly  steven  ; 

Dunn  come  the  rain. 

Chauetr.  The  legend  of  Go>mI  If 'omen. 

And  up  he  yaf  a raring  and  a cry. 

As  doth  the  mother  whan  the  child  tho!  din; 

“ Out  1 hrlpe ! alas  ! huruw  I"  he  gan  to  cry. 

Id.  The  Mari  hamlet  Tale,  v.  10238. 

Why  nill  I bring  all  Troie  vpon  a roorr  ? 

Id.  Tiui/ni  and  L ret  fide,  book  v.  V.  1 15. 

This  Folyphrme  a grant  was. 

And  whan  lie  aawo  the  south  COS, 

Ilnw  Galathe  him  hath  forsake, 

And  Ads  to  hir  lone  take. 

His  hertc  male  it  not  forbear*, 

That  he  nc  rorrth  os  a bran*. 

Cotter.  Conf.  Am.  bonk  ii. 

He  perce  it  ting  his  encniirs  dayly  to  increase  vpon  him.  and  all 
the  countries  about  to  be  ia  n rare,  making  fires  and  kinging 
sung*,  Ac.  Ptur.  Artet , 8(e.  foL  65(5.  King  Edward  IP. 

Whose  'the  ryuer  of  Martial  head  springing  out  of  the  top  of  an 
high  mountayn,  and  fallyng  duwne  vppon  a rocke  benetb,  made 
muche  noyse  and  rarymg. 

Hr  end  f.  Quintet  Curliut.  book  liu  foL  18. 

Thereat  he  rerrd  for  exceeilitig  j-ainc, 

Tiiat,  to  have  heard,  great  horror  would  have  bred. 

Sp  enter.  Faerie  Qurrnr,  buck  L can.  8. 

Be  not  affrighted  when  ye  hear  the  rear 
Of  the  wide  waters  when  they  charge  the  shore. 

Dreytan,  Noah' i Flood. 

Fearful  and  high  it  Uaaes;  help,  good  people. 

Gov.  Pox  o'  their  paper  houses,  how  they  smother ! 

They  light  like  candle*,  how  the  rare  still  rives  ! 

H raurto.nl  and  Fletcher.  The  It/and  Pnmcet*.  art  L sc.  2. 

Gil  My  master’s  ware - We  are  umloac  ! — O strange  ! a lady 
to  turn  roarer,  and  break  glasses  ! 

AJautnger.  The  Renegado,  ad  t.  SC.  3. 

Gil.  You  are  not  mad  upon  the  sudden  now. 

Fma.  No,  Gill.  1 have  been  mad  these  five  hours: 

I'll  sell  my  mill,  and  buy  a r&rvttj. 

Reaumant  and  Fletcher.  The  Maid  in  the  Mill , act  ilk  SC.  1. 

The  same  ocean,  entring  (as  w*  wil  shew)  into  many  armes  and 
ervekes.  keepeth  a roaring  against  live  other  culfes  and  seas  within 
the  earth,  and  so  oerr  rommeth  unto  them,  that  the  Arabian  gulfe 
is  not  from  the  Aigyptuui  sea  above  115  miles. 

HoifatuL  Pltme,  book  ii.  ch.  Ixviii, 

So  roll  the  t illows  to  th’  Icnrian  vhore. 

From  east  and  south  when  winds  begin  to  roar. 

Burst  their  dark  mansions  in  the  clouds,  and  sweep 
The  whitening  surface  of  the  ruffled  deep. 

/‘ope,  Hamer.  Iliad,  book  A 
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ROAR.  Who  can  number  the  groans  and  the  plaints,  the  roarings  and 
— the  howling*,  the  eux»*t  and  imprecation*,  which,  out  or  the  angm*li 
ROB.  of  their  soul*,  they  do  continually  belch  out  agsinst  God,  aguuut 
— ^ . themselves,  and  against  all  the  world ! 

SAarp.  Harts,  vol.  vi.  p.  196.  Sermon  10. 

The  roarer  is  an  enemy  rather  terrible  than  dangerous.  He  has 
no  other  qualification  for  a champion  of  controversy  than  a hard* 
ened  front  and  a strong  voter.  Rambler.  No.  144. 

ROAST,  v.  \ Fr.  vast,  rosier ; It.  arroslire.  Lye 

Roast,  n.  Jand  Somncr  have  ge-rost-od.  The 
Ger.  ro.r/  (Wachter)  is  crate*,  a prate,  and  rotten,  (tor- 
reret)  to  heat  or  dress  by  fire  upon  a prate ; he  observes 
that  the  Gr.  re pa-stv,  is  to  dry,  to  burn,  and  rnpff-or,  a 
grate,  and  that  hence,  by  metathesis,  rotl  and  rotten  may 
have  been  formed.  To  root/  (in  culinary  usage)  is 

To  dress  or  cook  meat,  vegetables,  fruits,  by  ptacinp 
them  to  a fire;  meat  commonly  beinp  suspended  and 
turned ; then,  generally,  to  roast  is  to  heat,  to  burn,  to 
parch  ; met.  to  heat  or  place  in  a hot  situation ; to  jeer, 
to  banter. 

To  rule  the  roast ; sc.  as  king  of  the  feast,  orderer, 
purveyor,  president ; or  may  it  not  be  to  rule  the  rooit , 
an  expression  of  which  every  poultry-yard  would  supply 
an  explanation?  See  the  Quotation  from  Jewell,  in  v. 
Roost. 

fr  cxi m on  of  pe  oste  boulit  pam  hors  tiesch, 

Or  mules  or  asais  note,  or  haf  bien  mnte  U t<e. 

R.  Brunne , p.  175. 

He  cox  ids  rente,  and  sethe,  and  bioile,  and  frie. 

Chnucer.  Prologue  to  the  Cantet  bury  Tates,  v.  319. 

And  ao  aitteth  downe  by  his  fire,  and  vpon  the  hard  ground 
mirth  ax  it  were  his  wcarie  sides  thus  daintily  slutted. 

Hakluyt,  Foyayes,  <5'c.  vol.  i.  p.  1450.  Richard  Chanceter. 

• 1 ■ '■  Who  home  straile  led 

A fiu»-y«“*rc*-old  male  ox*  ; Feld,  sieve,  and  Bead j 
Gather’d  about  him;  cat  him  vp  with  art; 

Spitted  and  roosted;  and  his  euery  part 
Diunled  orderly. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xix.  p.  301. 
Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the  rost, 

Haih  giuen  the  dutchy  of  Ankni  and  Mb}>b 
Vnto  the  puons  king  Keigiucr. 

Shakspeare.  Henry  FL  Second  Pari,  fok  121. 

" 1 The  rest 

Was  broil'd  and  roasted  for  the  future  feast. 

Dry  den.  Ovid.  Afetumorphosts,  p.  103. 
On  holy  days  an  egg,  or  two  at  most ; 

But  hex  ambition  never  reach'd  to  mar/. 

Id.  The  Cock  and  the  Fa*. 

ROB,  c.  Fr.  rober  ; \x.rubare;  Sp.  ro6ar  ; D. 

H'onnER,  >nx>eett;  Gcr.  rauben ; A,  S.  reaf-an , 

Ko'bbery.  j rypptm;  Goth,  raub-jan , to  reave,  to 
rip.  to  rob ; to  tear  away  to  take  away,  with  force  or 
violence.  (See  the  Quotation  from  Blackslone)  Ge- 
nerally, to  take  away. 

To  take  away,  to  deprive  of,  to  plunder,  to  despoil. 

kyng  made  hjrm  wrnji  ynow  and  no  wonder  yt  was 
►»t  strange  torn  in  bys  owne  lonue  dude  hytn  such  trespas 
)uit  a saiWde  y»  land  and  to  robbery  drown 
And  robbede  yes  bestes  and  hi*  gam,  and  hys  men  si  owe. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  16, 
And  so  )e  schrewc  robbsures  hadde  here  wille  at  stondr. 

id.  p.  94. 

Judyn  A Godvmunde,  of  Danmark  dukes  riche. 

Argued  in  Southfolk  & brent  Ipsewirhe, 

Men  A woman  slouh,  & robbed  porgh  $e  kmd. 

R.  Bnrnm,  p.  £& 

— • It  ui»  of  >is  «nwc, 

^ei  dred  no  ^ior  (lud,  no  gemed  euenhed  of  lawc, 
lot  fclawea  vnto  petes  to  robbvurs  of  ilk  cuntrv. 

id.  p.  65. 


Poeerle  mj-ght  passe  whith  onto  peril  of  robbynge.  ROB. 

Piers  Ploukman.  fit  ion,  p.  270.  — 

And  I beans  biheeld,  ondseide,  a man  cam  doun  fro  Jerusalem  BOBK. 
into  Iericu : and  fel  among  theuys,  and  th«i  robbiden  hym,  aud  y •"  v"" 
wuundidcn  hym,  and  wenteu  aw ej : and  leftc  the  man  hall  alyuo. 

U'tctif.  Lak,  eh.  x. 

The  strong,  the  feeble  orergothe, 

But  1 that  wears  my  simple  clothe, 

Robbe  both  robbed,  and  robbours, 

And  guile  guiliug,  and  guilours. 

CAimcer.  The  Romani  of  the  Rost. 

And  hit  in  both*  his  armis  hent, 

And  put  his  horule  towarde  the  cofie. 

Where  to  robbe  he  made  a prof/e. 

Gower.  Cenf  Am.  book  v 

My  father  your  exemplar  is 
In  tour’s  cause  of  robberie, 

1 haue  it  right  well  vnderatoade.  Id.  Jb, 

These  two  were  twinnes,  and  twixt  them  two  did  share 
The  heritage  of  all  celestial  I grace ; 

That  all  the  rest  it  seem’d  they  robbed  bar* 

Of  bounty,  and  of  beau  tie,  and  all  verities  rare. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qaccnr , book  iii.  ran,  6 


Id.  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale. 
Bold  Am  yens  from  the  robb'd  vestry  brings 
The  chalice*  of  heaven,  and  holy  things 
Of  precious  weight. 

Dry  den.  Oeid.  Metamorphoses,  book  xii. 

Larceny  from  the  person  is  either  by  privately  stealing,  ox  by 
open  aud  violent  assault,  which  is  usually  called  rvWery. 

Blacks! one.  Commentaries,  book  ir.  ch.  xviL 

Robbery,  in  Late,  is  the  felonious  taking  from  the 
person  of  another  poods  or  money,  effected  by  open 
violence  or  putting  him  in  bodily  fear.  It  is  a greater 
offence  than  privately  stealing  from  the  person,  as  by 
the  picking  of  pockets,  which  lalter  offence  is  only 
punishable  with  transportation,  while  robbery  is  punish- 
able with  death.  It  is  a species  of  larceny.  See  Larceny. 

Rob,  It.  robbo ; Fr.  rob;  the  juice  of  black  whortle- 
berries preserved  ; Colgrtve.  The  word  Is  said  to  be 
from  the  Arabic  verb  raba  or  rubaba,  concinnare,  colli - 
gere.  See  Menage. 

Th«  infusion  and  decoct  inn,  prepared  as  before,  being  evapo- 
rated to  a thicker  corwiateucr,  according  to  the  several  degree*  of 
thickness,  pa*seth  ioto  a jelly  dcfmtuin,  sapa  rob  extract,  which 
contains  all  the  virtue*  of  the  infusion  or  decoction,  freed  onelyfrom 
some  of  the  watery  parts 

Ar but  knot.  Suture  of  Aliments,  p.  57. 

ROBE,  o 1 Fr.  robbe;  It.  roha  ; Sp.  ropa  ; Low 

Robe,  n.  f Lot  roba,  rauba.  In  A.  S.  Arif  is  renter, 
the  belly,  ami  reaf  is  reetimrntum,  a clothing  or  cover- 
ing. lu  Ger.  raub  is  vetlimentum,  ami  reif,  renter; 
the  application  of  hrif,  reif,  to  the  trunk  of  the  body 
may  be  because  it  is  rived  or  severed  by  the  lower  limba, 
and  of  reaf,  and  raub,  to  the  clothing,  because  used  to 
cover  the  trunk  of  the  body.  See  Breeches.  A robe 
is  now 

A vestment  or  clothing  thrown  over  other  garments ; 
and  usually  applied  to  those  worn  on  ceremonious  occa- 
sions. 


Hure  robe  was  nreeber.  J’an  ich  rode  couth* 

Piers  Ploukman.  fistom,  p.  24. 
Thus  robed  in  rustett.  ich  romede  a boute 
A1  a tomcr  scsouj  /rf.  J&.p.  166. 

Laxgme  hod  on  a nbt  fresh 
Of  riche  purpart*. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  of  the  Rase,  p.  ISO. 
And  you  shall  kn<iwe  the  cause  wherefore  these  ronbes  are  worne. 
And  why  I goe  outlandislie  ly  ke,  yet  bvmg  Kiighthe  bonn*. 

(JaSiVeyne.  Flowers. 

R 2 
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ROBE,  What  Christian  soldier  U there  that  will  not  he  touched  with  a 
— religious  emulation,  to  see  an  order  of  Jesus.  or  of  Si.  Frauds,  or 
ROBIN'  of  St.  Augustine,  do  such  service,  for  enlarging  the  Christian  bor- 
80NIA.  dera  ; and  an  unler  of  St.  Jago,  or  St.  Michael,  or  St  George,  only 
*■  — to  robe,  and  feast,  ami  perform  rites  and  olwervanrcr  ? 

Bacon.  /f>*J,Tol.ii!p.liM.  Of  an  Hoty  I far. 

Lkak.  I’ll  see  their  trial  first : bring  in  the  evidence. 

Thou  robed  man  of  justice,  take  thy  placet 
Anil  tbou,  his  yokefellow  of  equity, 

Bench  by  his  aide. 

Shabtpeare.  King  Lear,  act.  iii.  K.  C. 

So,  as  she  bad,  that  witch  they  diaaraid. 

And  rob'd  of  roiall  rabet,  and  purple  pall, 

And  ornaments  that  richly  were  duplaid ; 

Ne  spared  they  to  atrip  her  nuki-d  alL 

Spenter.  Fneri - Queenr,  book  i.  can.  8, 

In  auncient  time,  all  the  images  ami  statues  erected  to  the  honour 
of  any  men  were  in  their  guwues  and  r4fi. 

Halt  and.  Pfmte,  book  nxitr.  ch.  v. 

When  rosy  morning  coil’d  them  from  tbur  rest, 

Ulysses  rob'd  him  in  the  cloak  and  rest. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odytst y,  book  V, 

With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour, 

When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town, 

She  left  her  wheel  and  robet  of  country  brown. 

Gafdimttk.  The  Deier/ed  tillage, 

ROBF.RGIA,  in  Botany,  a genu*  of  the  class  De- 
candria,  order  Pmtagynia . natural  order  Terrbintace/e. 
Generic  character : calyx  inferior,  deeply  five-deft,  per- 
manent ; corolla,  petals  fire,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; 
filaments  inserted  into  the  receptacle ; drupe  convex  on 
one  side,  6lightlv  hollowed  on  the  other;  nut  one-celled. 

One  species,  ft.  frufoerns,  native  of  Guiana. 

ROBERTIA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syn- 
ge nesia,  order  JEquali*,  natural  order  Composite.  Ge- 
neric character:  involucre  many-leaved,  equal;  rccep- 
tucle  scaly;  down  feathery  ; hairs  slightly  membraneous 
at  the  base. 

One  species,  ft.  taraiaroides,  native  of  Corsica. 

RO'BIN,  1 The  redbreast;  Low  Lut.  rubeeula; 

Ro'binkt.  J a ruberfinc  pectoris,  from  the  redness  of 
his  breast.  A bird  familiarly  called  Robin;  os  other 
animals  are  called  Tom,  Jack,  &c. 

And  robyn  red  breste 
He  shal  be  tlic  preest 
The  requiem  masse  to  syng. 

Sbe/toM.  The  Babe  of  Plutip  Sparow, 

Tli*  nightingale,  of  birds  most  choice, 

To  do  her  best  shall  strain  her  voice j 
And  to  this  biid,  to  make  a set, 

The  mavis,  inert,  and  re bimrt, 

Drayton.  The  Motet'  EJyfnm.  Nymph*!  8, 

ROBINFA.  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Dindcl- 
phia , order  Decandria , natural  order  Legvminotm. 
Generic  character:  calyx  small,  hell-shaped,  tour-cleft; 
standard  of  the  corolla  round,  spreading,  reflexed ; 
wings  furnished  with  a short  appendage;  stamens  in 
two  bundles;  pod  long,  one- cel  led,  many-seeded. 

A genu*  of  elegant  shrubs,  natives  of  both  hemi- 
spheres ; several  are  indigenous  in  Siberia,  ft.  hispida, 
well-known  in  gardens  by  the  name  of  Rose  Acacia,  is  a 
native  of  North  America. 

ROBINSONIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Icosandria,  order  Monnsyn/a.  Generic  character : 
calyx  five-toothed;  corolti,  petals  five:  berry  striated, 
two-celled;  cells  one  seeded  ; seed*  villose. 

One  species,  ft.  melianthifolia,  native  of  Guiana. 


ROBU'ST,  } Fr.  robust* ; It.  and  Sp.  ro-  ROBUST. 

RoBir'sTioca,  I bustof  Lat.  robustua ; strong,  •,«> 

RoBUSTiotJSLY,  >firm,  (from  robur,  strength.  See  *~^j£**" 

Robi/stiouhness,  I Cor  kobo  a ate.)  . ^ > 

Roiu'iTXmi.  J Strong,  hale,  licarty,  of  con- 

firmed strength  or  vigour;  of  rude  strength  ; vigorous, 
rudely  vigorous. 

The  duke  of  Yorke  hod  fattened  hi*  ctuiae  betwen  there  twoo 
strong  and  rnbmtltou » pillcre.  Halt,  Henry  IT.  ful.  168. 

After  they  had  rush'd  in,  he  Wing  nrwly  awakM.  and  staring 
upon  them,  and  thinking  to  defend  himself,  a robot!  boisterous 
rogue  knock!  him  down,  and  to  the  ml  fell  upon  him,  and 
strangled  him  with  much  ado. 

Howell.  Letter  ‘il.  book  i.  see.  3.  p.  143. 

Why  fell  I not  from  that  my  all-arm M horse, 

Oa  which  I rode  twfute  the  gates  of  Gaunt, 

Before  the  Belgic  and  Htirgoniun  fure»\ 

There  challenging  their  Counlrie’s  combatant; 

Cast  from  my  seat  in  some  ribvtitottt  course, 

That  they  of  me  the  victory  might  vuoni  F 

Drayton.  The  Barone'  Wars,  book  VU 

Indeed  the  multitude  commend  writers  as  they  do  fencers  or 
wrestlers,  who,  if  they  come  in  rrJntitK>«ify,  and  put  for  it  with  a 
deal  of  violence,  are  re.,  ned  for  the  braver  fellowa 

Ben  Jonron.  Dttcoveriet. 

That  robuitiautnen  of  body,  and  puissance  of  person,  which  is 
the  only  fruit  of  strength. 

Sir  E.  Sandy i.  State  of  ftehyien,  sig.  S.  2. 

Surrey  the  warlike  horse ! didst  thi.u  invest 
With  thunder  hia  nbtul  disten«led  chest  ? 

Voting,  /'araphrate  of  Job. 

This  proceeded  rather  from  Ihe  robtitlneu  of  the  bladder,  that 
was  able  to  resist  the  weight  of  a talker  pillar  of  water,  than  from 
the  uon-gravilatitm  of  water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  on  that 
in  the  lower. 

Bogie.  Wurbt,  ?ol.  iii.  p.  620,  Hy  dr  statical  Dttcou.te. 

■■■  ■■  - No  work*  indeed, 

That  ask  robot/,  tough  sinews,  bred  to  toil, 

Servile  employ  ! hut  such  as  msy  amuse. 

Not  tire,  demanding  rather  skill  than  force. 

Cotrper.  The  Toth,  book  iii. 

ROC  HE  A,  in  Botany,  a genu*  of  the  class  Pcntan- 
driat  order  Pentagynia,  natural  order  Crassulaceg. 

Generic  character:  calyx  five-cleft;  corolla  tubular, 
deeply  five -cleft ; stamens  alternate  with  the  segments 
of  the  corolla ; five  scales  al  the  base  of  the  germen  ; 
capsules  five. 

A genu*  divided  from  Crauula , containing  three 
species,  shrubs,  with  fleshy  leaves,  native*  of  the  South 
of  Africa. 

ROCHEFORTIA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Pmtandria,  order  Dipynia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
five-parted ; corolla  funnel-shaped,  throat  open ; fruit 
two-celled,  many-sccdcd. 

Two  species,  native*  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

ROCHESTER,  a City  in  the  County  of  Kent,  on  the 
Eastern  bank  of  the  river  Medway,  which  here  is  up- 
wards of  600  feet  In  width,  and  deep  enough  to  carry 
ships  of  any  burden.  The  Walling  Street  of  the  Ro- 
mans passed  directly  through  the  City,  which  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  identical  with  Durobrtvis,  It  was 
incorporated  by  Henry  II.,  and  is  situated  in  a pleasant 
valley  surrounded  by  hills,  except  on  the  side  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Medway.  The  City  is  connected  with 
Strood  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  by  an  ancient 
stone  bridge  erected  in  the  XlVth  Century,  but  ol  late 
year*  greatly  improved.  Immediately  after  the  bridge 
is  passed,  the  first  object  which  attract*  attention  are 
the  remains  ot  the  Castle  on  the  right  hand.  Antiquaries 
have  referred  it*  foundation  to  the  Conquest,  it  stands 
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ROCHES-  on  a small  quadrangular  eminence  embracing  a square, 
TRR.  eacj,  aide  cf  which  measures  300  feel,  within  walls 
7 feet  in  thickness,  20  in  height.  In  the  South- 
Eastern  angle  is  the  majestic  shell  of  the  Keep,  nearly 
perfect.  The  base  is  about  70  feet  square,  the  height 
104  feet,  and  the  walls  are  12  feet  thick.  Adjoining 
the  Eastern  angle  is  a smaller  tower,  about  two-thirds 
the  height  of  the  greater,  and  about  28  feet  square. 

The  summit  of  the  great  tower  may  still  be  reached 
by  a stair  in  the  North-Eastern  angle,  which  communi- 
cated with  the  rooms  on  each  of  the  three  floors.  The 
interior  is  divided  by  a strong  partition  wall,  5 feet  in 
thickness,  into  two  nearly  equal  apartments,  46  feet 
by  21,  and  varying  in  height;  those  on  the  basement 
being  13  feet,  on  the  second  story  20,  on  the  third  32, 
on  the  fourth  16.  They  communicate  with  each  other 
by  open  arches  on  each  floor.  This. central  wall  con- 
tained a well  2 feet  9 inches  in  diameter.  The  tenons 
of  the  floors  were  removed  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

The  most  ancient  parts  of  the  Cathedral,  the  Western 
doorway,  and  the  lower  division  of  the  nave,  are  attri- 
buted to  Gundulph,  second  Bishop  after  the  Conquest, 
in  the  Xlth  Century.  The  tower  rising  from  the  centre 
is  136  feet  high.  On  the  North  side  of  the  Cathedral  is 
a very  massive  tower,  also  attributed  to  Gundulph,  and 
once  supposed  to  have  been  designed  by  him  for  a Trea- 
sury or  Muniment  Room,  an  entrance  having  been  con- 
structed by  a flight  of  steps,  rising  from  an  arch  which 
connected  its  roof  with  that  of  the  Church ; but  later 
observation  has  proved  that  a doorway  below  is  coeval 
with  the  original  building,  which  probably  therefore  was 
then  intended  to  be  a Bell  Tower.  The  Chapter  con- 
sists of  a Deun  and  six  Prebendaries.  The  foundation 
of  the  See  is  traced  to  Ethelbert,  tit  the  Vllth  Century. 
St.  Andrew  is  the  Patron  Saint.  Dimensions  of  the 
Cathedral  from  East  to  West  306  feet  ; nave,  from  West 
door  to  the  steps  of  the  choir,  150  feet;  choir  156; 
length  of  West  transept  122  feet;  of  East  transept  90, 
breadth  of  nave  33  feet;  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles 
together  75;  width  of  West  front  81  feet.  This  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a most  beautiful  entrance. 

Of  the  lour  Churches  once  belonging  to  Rochester, 
St.  Nicholas,  St.  Margaret,  St.  Clement,  and  St,  Mary, 
only  the  first  two  now  remain.  The  charitable  esta- 
blishments of  the  City  are  St.  Catherine's  Hospital, 
founded  by  private  benevolence  in  the  XIVth  Century, 
rebuilt  in  1717,  and  now  affording  an  asylum  and  a cer- 
tain allowance  to  twelve  poor  persons ; a Grammar  School, 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  endowed  with  exhibitions 
to  the  Universities ; an  Almshouse,  founded  hy  Mr. 
Richard  Watts  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  afford  one 
night’s  lodging  and  entertainment,  and  a gratuity  of 
fourpence,  to  each  of  six  poor  travellers,  ” not  being 
rogues  or  proctors  (probably,  procurators,  itinerant 
Priests ;)  the  estate  left  for  this  purpose  now  exceeds 
£1000  a-year.  and  is  applied  to  the  diminution  of  poor- 
rates;  and  a Free  School,  founded  in  1701  by  Sir  Jo- 
seph Williamson,  who  thrice  represented  the  City  in  Par- 
liament. A respectable  brick-built  Town-hall  and  a 
Clock-house,  erected  by  Sir  Cloudeslcy  Shovel,  are 
the  other  public  structures;  the  Episcopal  Palace  is  at 
Bromley.  Rochester  returns  two  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment. Distant  from  London  30  miles,  S.  E.,  from 
Maidstone  9,  from  Canterbury  26,  N.W.  Population, 
in  1831,  9831. 


% ROCK,  I Fr.  roc,  roche,  rocker;  It  rocca ; ROCK. 
Rockleks,  [ Sp.  roca , from  pdlf,  a cleft,  or  ^ 

Ro'cky,  C *vfut  to  break  ; Skinner.  But  Tooke 
Ro'ckiness.  J considers  rock  to  be  the  past  participle 
rog,  rock,  from  wrig-an,  to  cover,  and  so  called,  because 
covered  or  hidden,  sc.  by  water;  though  afterwards 
from  similarity  of  appearance,  when  left  uncovered  hy 
the  secession  of  the  waters,  masses  of  a like  substance 
upon  the  coast,  or  upon  land,  received  the  same  name; 
and  rock,  met. 

A sure  hold,  a solid  foundation,  a security,  defence, 
protection.  See  Rock,  infra. 

So  hv  was  at  to  raced  pecemel  in  a atondr, 

Kchc  lyre  from  ojvr,  among  rochet,  or  hv  com  to  grande. 

ft.  Gloucester,  p.  22. 

And  what  sown*  is  it  like,  quod  he  ? 

Peter,  lyke  the  besting  of  (he  set, 

Quod  1,  against  tin*  rockrs  halow, 

Whan  tempest*  dune  her  shi|ip*s  swalow. 

CAatic.tr.  TAe  House  of  Fame,  book  us. 

Kr  thei  to  Itmtla  might  approche, 

The  ship  to  clauo  vpun  a roche. 

And  all  goth  down*  in  to  the  depe. 

Gower.  Com f.  Am.  book  riii. 

The  first*  of  these  legates  or  messengers  was  Simon,  whose  nans 
he  chaunged,  and  called  hy m Cephas  ; the  which  word  implieth 
aH'inuch  as  this  Latin*  name  Pel rua,  y*  is  to  saie,  a rveke  or  a stone. 

UtfaU.  St.  Mark*,  ch.  iv.  foL  134. 

Till  in  his  flight  he  gan  desm«  th*  top 
And  the  step*  flunk**  of  rocky  Alias  hdl, 

That  with  his  crown*  sustain*  the  welkin  vp. 

Surrey.  Virgil,  .Kuril,  book  iv. 

Because  th*  same  was  a mcketure  w&ie  to  m.ike  al  obedient* 
people  hat*  the  ghospelhaad  to  prouoke  the  rulers  and  mains* rates 
to  suppress*  it. 

UdaU.  Erasmus,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxi.  Dedication  to  Queen*  Katherine. 

As  when  a ship,  that  flyea  fay  re  under  say  Is, 

All  hidden  rock*  escaped  hath  unwarvs. 

That  lay  in  wait*  her  wrack  for  to  bvwail* ; 

The  mariner  yet  halfe  amazed  stares 
At  perill  past,  and  yet  in  doubt  n«  dares 
To  ioy  at  Ins  foolhappie  oversight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene , book  i.  can.  6. 

But  all  of  diamond  perfect  pur*  and  clen* 

Jt  framed  was,  one  massy  entire  mould, 
llew’n  out  of  adamant  rocke  with  engines  keen*, 

That  point  of  spear*  it  never  percea  could. 

Id,  lb.  book  L can.  7. 

May  not  a thousand  dangers  sleep 
In  th*  smooth  bosome  of  this  deep  ? 

No,  ’tis  so  roeklesse,  and  so  clear*. 

That  the  rich  bottom  does  appear* 

Pav’d  all  with  precious  things,  no*  torn* 

From  shipwrackt  vessels,  but  ihere  burn*. 

Beaumont.  Of  Loving  at  First  Sight. 

The  sov'reign  castle  of  th*  rocky  isle, 

Wherein  Penelope  th*  princess  lay, 

Shone  with  a thousand  limpa,  which  did  exile 
The  shadows  dark,  and  turn’d  the  night  to  day. 

Davies.  On  Dancing. 

■■  ■ ■ — - Backe  again*  I hare, 

And  sworn  till  I was  fain*  vpon  a flood. 

Whoso  shows,  me  thought,  on  good  aduantag*  stood, 

For  my  racsit,  rack-fret,  and  fene’t  from  wind. 

Chapman.  Hamer.  Odyssey,  book  vii.  p.  104. 

I’m  clear  Hy  nature,  as  a rock/et*  stream, 

But  they  dig  through  the  gravel  of  my  heart. 

And  raise  the  mud  of  passion*  up  to  cloud  me. 

Dryden.  Th*  Duke  of  Outtr,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

My  heart’s  so  plain. 

That  mm  on  overy  passing  through  may  look. 

Like  fishes  gliding  in  a rhriatal  brook  ; 

When  troubled  most,  it  dors  the  bottom  show. 

"Tis  weedless  all  above,  and  rocktets  all  below. 

Id.  The  Conquest  of  Gnmad  h act  nr.  sc.  1. 
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ROCK. 


What  could  I do,  alas  ! encompass'd  round 
With  sleepy  mountain*  and  a meky  ground  ? 

H*+ie.  Orlando  f'omw,  book  ii.  p.  50. 

This  genial  interccranw,  and  mutual  aid. 

Cheers  what  were  else  a universal  shade, 

CaUa  nature  from  h«T  ivy-mantled  dell, 

And  softens  human  roci-work  into  men. 

Ct safer.  Charity, 

Hock,  n.  l See  Rock,  ante. 

Rock.  t?.  > A rock  (rog,  rok)  is,  the  parts,  co- 

Ko'ckkt.  j vered  by  the  wood,  of  the  machine  which 
spinsters  use.  Rocket,  the  diminutive  of  rock , part  of 
the  dress  of  ft  Bishop,  or.  ns  formerly,  of  women  ; or 
that  with  which  n person  is  eorrraf.  See  Took*.  Ro- 
ketl  (in  Froissart)  appears  to  have  been  a spear  w ith 
its  point  or  head  covered . to  prevent  injury,  as  the  point 
of  a fencing  foil  now  is;  a firework  with  the  powder 
closely  covered. 

To  rock,  rook , rovk,  or  roc*,  to  cover,  to  Ik*  covered, 
to  lie  close ; to  take  shelter. 

Rooky,  in  Shak?pcare,  seems  to  be  merely  rocking, 
i.e.  covering,  protecting,  sheltering. 

To  rook  appears  also  to  signify,  to  play  the  rogue , 
(see  Roouk,)  to  practise  roguery;  and,  consequentially, 
to  cheat,  to  rob,  to  plunder. 


The  owl*  shriek’d  at  thy  birth,  un  euill  sign* ; 

The  night-crow  cry’dr,  -boding  lucklesie  time ; 

Doga  howl’d,  an  hnWi-uu*  teni|»t  shook  duwu  trees. 

The  rauen  rook'd  her  on  the  cliimuies  loji, 

And  chatt’ring  pics  in  dismall  discords  sung. 

Shaktpture.  Henry  Y J.  fuL  171. 
—————  All  noise*  die, 

At  bone  fire*.  rockeli,  tirewoike*,  with  the  shoutes 
That  cry  that  gladness*1,  which  iheir  hearts  would  pray. 
Had  they  but  gToce  of  thinking,  ut  these  routes. 

On  th  often  rmnimog  of  this  holy -day. 

Hem  Jon  earn.  /' mdentaodt.  7k  the  King. 
Each  prest  adorn'd  was  in  a surplesse  whita, 

The  bi»fn>p*  duud  their  ulbrs  and  cojws  of  state, 

A hour  thru  rwkel*  button’d  laire  belore, 

And  nailers  on  their  brad*,  tike  cruwnes  liver  wore. 

Fat  ref  ax.  Godfrey  of  Uoullugne,  book  si.  it.  4. 
Alcidrs  na’er  more  fit  for  war's  stern  shack, 

Thau  when  with  woman  spuming  at  the  rod. 

Uraytvn.  Queen  Catherine  to  Omen  Toder. 

Light  thickens. 

And  the  crew  makes  wing  to  th*  rookie  wood. 

Ska  it  pea  re.  Macbeth,  fol.  14  L 
Then  on  the  rock  a scanty  measure  place 
Of  vital  flax,  and  turn’d  the  wheel  u|.»ce. 

l)ry  den.  Ovid.  Met  amor  p hotel,  book  riii. 
W n.h.  In  the  gaming-house,  where  I found  meet  of  the  towo- 
wits ; the  proee-w»ls  playing,  and  the  verse-wits  rooking. 

td.  An  Evening  Lure,  act  ill.  SC.  2. 


For  there  nis  no  doth  sitteth  bette 
On  tlarnnsell  than  i!oth  rokette  ; 

A woman  well  more  frtisw  » 

In  rokette  than  in  cote,  ywi*. 

Tl»e  white  rakette,  riddeled  faire, 

Betokeneth  that  full  debonaire 
And  awete  was  she  that  it  law*. 

Chancer.  The  Roman!  of  the  Rote. 

His  casule,  ehimex,  sod  rochet,  were  all  tube  rent  and  tome  from 
Jua  back.  fax.  Act  ft,  S(C.  fob  "107.  Henry  II. 

For  if  the  floepell  were  taught  without  check*,  in  a whyle 
shoulde  nothing®  remayne  of  that  generation,  neythor  myttr  nor 
rocket te,  shauen  crouoe  nor  anoyutynge. 

Rate.  The  htoge  of  hath  Char  ckrt,  part  U.  p.  67. 


These  homicides  all 

That  in  a wayte  lye  to  murder  men. 

O false  murderer,  rucking  in  thy  den  t 

Chancer.  The  Sonnet  Preettei  Tale , V.  1 5 1 G2. 


IV  hat  is  mankvnde  more  onto  you  yhohle 
Than  i»  the  shepe  that  rouketh  in  th*  foate  ? 

Id.  The  Kmghte i Tale,  v,  1310. 


Now  ryse,  my  dere  brother  Troy  1 us, 

For  corte*  it  non  lioiiour  i»  to  the 
To  wepr.  and  in  thy  bed  to  mnken  thus. 

Id.  Troylne  and  Crete ide,  book  r.  p.  401>. 

But  now  thei  rveken  in  her  nest, 

And  reslcn,  as  hem  Uk*th  best* 

In  all  the  swetnea  of  delicts. 

Corner.  Conf.  Am,  book  iv. 


Iluue  laiie  wings,  be  cuer  leone, 

In  sullen  corners  rveke, 

When  tlluu  art  seen*  be  thought  a sign® 

To  fulke  of  euill  lucke. 

Warner.  Atimoa't  England,  book  vii. 

And  on  the  Miiday  next  afer,  the  sajd  be.  knight**  to  be  in 
the  same  place  r»*dy  to  iuste,  and  to  abyde  all  ciVimis  curtesly  to 
run  witli  rokeltet. 

Lord  Jlemert.  Frwmrt.  Cronyr/e,  vol-  ii.  ch.  173.  p.  51  K 


We  shall  be  at  saynt  Ingylhertes,  in  the  marches  of  Calays,  the 
twenty  day  of  the  mtmeth  of  M*y  nexte  cormnyng,  and  there  con- 
tynewi*  thyrty  dayis  ciimj>lele,  the  Friday es  unely  except®,  and  to 
deliucr  all  muner  of  knyghle*  and  squyera,  gentlemen.  straungers 
of  any  roaner  of  nacyon,  wlvatsoeucr  they  be,  that  wyll  com*  thyder, 
fur  the  t reakyngw  of  fyu*  speares,  outher  sharp  or  rokettet  at  thru 

pleasure.  /*  th.  <&-  WM-  P- 


How  any  one’s  being  put  into  a mixed  herd  of  unruly  boys,  and 
there  learning  In  wmngle  at  trajs  or  rocut  at  sponfarthing,  fits  him 
far  civil  conversation  or  business,  1 du  not  see. 

Locke.  On  Education,  sec.  70. 

Rock,  v.  "l  Fr.  rorquer  u n enfant,  to  rock  a 

Uo'ckf.r,  > child.  Skinner  and  Junius  think  from 
Ro'cKiNo.ft.  J the  Ger.  ruckcn  ; Sw.  rucka,  rugga , 
cedcrc.  mourn,  motitare,  to  move,  to  set  in  motion. 
(A.  S.  rtrean , to  reach.) 

To  move,  to  set  in  motion  ; and  further,  to  move  to 
and  fro,  backwards  and  forwards;  and,  consequentially, 
to  lull  to  rest, 

A1  m IwmseWe.  snffren  muche  hunger 

Anil  wo  wint  time.  with  wakjrng  a r.J  ghtes 

To  rjse  to  )w  rut-J.  (reel)  to  roote  )>e  cradeL  Ike. 

f\eri  Pioukman.  Litton,  p.  151. 
The  cradvl  at  hire  beddes  feet  was  artfe, 

To  rocken,  and  to  yeve  the  child  to  souk*. 

Chaucer.  The  Revet  Tale , ».  4134. 

And  finally  to  rorke  n a slerpe  with  all,  h*  say  th,  that  he  shall 
neuer  spet-de  well  that  will  s<«ke  in  the  Scripture  whether  our  pre- 
lates teach  vs  a true  fayth,  though  trn  preach  cch  contrary  to  other 
in  one  day. 

Tyndall.  IV/rktt,  p.  257.  vftriiasrere  to  H outer  More. 

He  took  her  in  hix  arms,  and  rocking  her  to  and  fro,  In  faith, 
mistress,  said  he,  it  is  high  time  fur  you  to  bid  us  good  night  for 
ever,  since  others  can  posvess  your  place  in  your  own  time. 

Sidney.  Work*,  vol.  ti,  book  iti.  p.  642.  Arcadia. 

Midwioes,  rockert,  nuracs,  with  the  cradle  and  all,  were  prepared 
and  in  a readines. 

Fox.  Ada,  3fc.  fol.  1430.  Queen*  Mary. 
Then  faire-helm'd  Hector  turn’d  to  Troy,  an  (na  ho  trod*  the  field) 
The  black  bul’s  hide,  that  at  his  hsckr  he  wore  about  his  shield, 
tin  th*  extreme  circumference)  was  with  hi*  gate  so  »wcA/, 

That  (beiug  large)  it  (both  at  ooce)  hi*  neck*  and  ankle*  Imockt. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad , book  vi.  p.  85. 

In  like  manner  to  procure  sl*e|*,  by  lying  in  some  preti*  bod 
that  may  be  rucked  to  and  fro,  is  oftentimes  good  for  a man’s 
health.  Holland.  Affair,  book  xavuL  eh.  iv. 

At  every  gait 

The  thronging  populace  with  hx>ty  strides 
Frew  furious,  ami,  too  eager  of  rmpr, 

Obstruct  the  easy  way  j the  rocking  town 
Supplant*  their  footsteps. 

Philip.  Cuter,  book  i . p.  337. 
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Hit  fit  low,  who  th«  narrow  bed  had  kept, 

Wat  weary,  and  without  a rocker  tit pt  1 
Sujiiue  he  snor'd. 

Dry  den.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 
The  trembling  altar  hit  appearance  tpoke  ; 

The  marble  float  and  glittering  ceiling  fchook ; 

The  doom  were  rock'd ; the  statue  teem'd  to  nod. 

And  all  the  fabric  own’d  the  preweut  god. 

Id.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  rT. 

Every  port  of  a tree  will  not  do  for  thia  purpose,  [rook's  nest,]  as 
some  hranchc*  may  not  W sufficiently  strung ; and  still  others  may 
he  too  much  exposed  to  the  rocking*  of  the  wind. 

Goldsmith.  History  of  Ike  Earth,  voL  iii.  ch.  ii.  p.  154. 

ROD,  D.  rotdc ; Ger.  ruit,  rein ; Sw.  rii.  Wachter 
derives  from  rys-cn,  nirgert,  quia  turgit  ex  arbore , et 
cretcendo  erigilur.  See  Risse,  Risti.  and  Rebd. 

A shoot  rising  or  springing,  (from  a tree.)  A long, 
thin  shoot  or  twig:  a long  stick,  used  as  un  emblem  of 
authority  ; long,  slender  twigs,  collected  into  a bundle  ; 
a long  stick  to  measure  with. 

For  ye  ahull  tee  ladies  atoml, 

Kch  wilh  a great  rod  in  hand. 

Clad  in  black  with  visage  white 
Heady  each  other  for  to  smite. 

Chaucer.  Dream. 

For  that  shall  1 atwaic  bescche 
Unto  the  mighty  Cupula, 

That  he  ao  mochel  woldc  do 
(So  an  he  i*  of  loue  a god) 

To  smite  hem  with  the  same  rod, 

With  which*  I am  of  lout*  snulen. 

(Sower.  Cortf.  ,4m.  book  id, 

I have  author)  tie  g?uen  vnto  me  by  Christ  to  puniihe  rebellions 
and  such  oa  are  v urvwlye  with  the  rodde  of  currrccjon. 

L’daU.  1 Corinthians,  ch.  iv,  fol.  14. 
And  by  his  very  strength  my  tine  so  far  doth  stretch, 

As  draws  my  floating  cork  down  to  the  vert  ground, 

And  wresting  of  my  rod  doth  make  my  boat  turn  round. 

Drayton.  The  .Ihlfr'  Elysium.  Symphal  6. 

When  he  [Octavius  j saw  that  the  king  Anliochua  made  no  host 
to  give  him  his  dispatch  presently,  but  said  hn  would  make  him  an 
answer?  another  «lay',  (he)  made  no  mure  adoe,  but,  with  a wand 
or  rod  that  he  bad  in  his  hand,  drew  a circle  about  the  king,  and 
compelled  him  perforce  to  give  him  hi*  answer*  before  he  stirred 
his  wot  without  that  compaase. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  book  xxxiv.  ch.  si. 

Princes  do  find  so  great  eu n ten i ency . ease,  and  security  in  their 
government  by  law,  that  the  srnc®  of  that  will  keep  them  far  better 
within  the  compasa  of  laws  than  the  people’s  holding  a rod  over 
them,  which  the  best  princes  ore  like  to  suffer  the  most  by,  and 
bad  will  but  puw  desperate  by  it. 

Stillingfert.  Sermon  7.  voh  i.  p.  290, 
Feeling,  but  as  a monarch  ought  to  feel. 

Not  for  myself,  but  them.  I’ll  kiss  the  rod. 

And,  having  own’d  the  justice  of  my  God, 

Myself  with  firmnra*  to  the  ruin  give. 

And  die  with  those  for  whom  I wuh’d  to  live. 

Churchill.  Gotham,  book  ii. 

RO'DOMONT,  5 Fr.  rhodomontadr ; from  Ro- 
Rodomonta'de,  > demon t,  one  of  Boyardo’a  and 
Ropomonta'do.  J Ariosto’s  fighting  men. 

A blusterer,  a boaster. 

He  had  thought  to  have  ben  the  leader 
Had  the  match  gone  on. 

And  triumpht  our  whole  nation 
In  his  rodonumJ  fashion. 

Hen  Jan  trot,  The  Matque  of  (hales. 

■ ■ — I was  a little 

Mov’d  in  my  nature,  to  Israr  his  rodomenlodot,  and 
Make  a monster  of  his  mistrrsa. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Coronation,  act  iii.  sc.  I . 

The  duke  of  Kpernon,  in  a kind  of  a rodomontade  war,  desir’d 
leave  of  the  king  to  block  up  Rochrl,  and  in  six  weeks  he  would 
undertake  to  deliver  her  to  hi*  hands : but  I believe  he  reckons 
without  his  host.  Howell.  Letter  24.  book  i.  sec.  1 


ROCK. 

RODO- 

MCNT. 


If  we  have  no  muon  foe  it,  all  these  glorious  words,  generous,  RODO. 
brave,  Ac.,  ore  nothing  but  empty  flash  and  mere  rhodomsmtado.  MONT. 

Scott.  Christum  Ufe,  part  ii.  ch.  iii.  p.  228.  _ 

St  Jude  argues  with  the  roeiomonti  of  hi*  time,  out  of  tin?  story'  HOG  I E. 
of  the  archangels  und  the  devil’s  content  about  the  body  of  Moves.  v*— ‘v— 
Boyle.  Works,  voL  ii.  p,  274.  The  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

ROE,  (of  a fish.)  The  roan  or  roct  of  fishes,  oro 
piscium , Ger.  roghen,  D.  rag  her,  Skinner  derives  from 
Lat.  renrr,  the  reins.  Wachter  from  the  Gr.  po-/-av9  tu- 
rner e,  to  swell. 

Bn*.  Here  cumet  Romeo,  here  mines  Romeo. 

Mkr.  Without  his  roe,  like  a dryed  heriog.  O flesh,  flesh,  how 
art  thou  fUhificd  1 SAaktpeare.  Borneo  and  Juliet , fol.  61. 

ROE,  I A.  S.  raa;  D.  ree;  Ger.  rek;  Sw. 

Rok'ruck.  \ rttc.  Ihre  thinks  it  so  called  from  its 
colour,  (sc.  roan,  q.  v.  between  a yellow  and  grey,) 
and  adds  that  the  turtle-dove  is  in  the  Goth,  culled 
hrava-dubo,  and,  as  he  conjectures,  on  the  same  account. 

Alas!  quod  John,  Aiein,  for  Christ**  pci  a 
Lay  duun  the  swerd,  and  I shal  min  aitwa, 

I is  fu1.  wight,  God  wate,  as  is  a nr. 

Chaucer.  The  Beret  Tale,  x.  4083. 

The  roe's  much  swiftom  doth  nu  more  avail, 

Nor  help  lum  now,  than  if  he  were  a snail. 

Drayton.  Soak's  Flood. 

A harmless  roebuck  gave  the  rustling  sound*  ; 

Lo,  from  the  thicket  swift  as  theu  lie  IhmjimL. 

Mickle.  The  Lusiad,  book  it. 

ROELLA,  in  Botany,  a genua  of  the  clas*  Pentan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  nulurui  order  Campanulacees. 

Generic  character:  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  deep 
staminiferous  valves;  stigma  two-cleft;  capsule  two- 
celled,  cylindrical,  inferior. 

Five  species,  natives  of  Africa. 

ROEMERIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pofy- 
andria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Paparcracete. 

Generic  character:  calyx  twodeaved ; corolla,  petals 
four ; capsule  elongated,  two,  three,  or  four-valved, 
valves  bursting  from  the  apex  to  the  base  ; seeds  kidney- 
shaped,  destitute  of  a glandular  crest. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Decan- 
dolle  places  Chclidonium  hybrtdum  (Eng.  BoL  201 .) 
in  this  genus. 

ROGATION,  F r.  rogation  ; It.  rogazione ; Sp.  ro- 
gacione ; Lat.  rogatio,  from  rogare,  to  ask,  to  beg.  See 
the  Quotation  from  Hooker. 

I wish*,  M.  Bilnev,  that  you  would  but  once  search  and  f«t  out 
the  fint  origins  of  thev  rogatiau  doiv*. 

Fox.  drift,  S(C.  fol-  914-  Henry  Fill. 

As  things  inuented  to  one  purpose  are  by  vse  easily  conuerted  to 
move,  it  grew  that  supplications  with  this  solemniti*  for  the  ap- 
peasing of  God’s  WTath,  and  the  anertiog  of  publique  euits,  were 
of  the  Gnreke  church  termed  Litanies, — Rogations  ul  the  Lntinr. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical!  Politic,  book  V.  see.  4 1. 


ROGUE,  ii.  Skiuner  and  Junius  mention, 

Rogue,  V.  among  other  Etymologies  that  have 

Ro’GUEAY,  been  suggested,  the  A.  S.  ureg-an, 

Ro'oleship,  I to  accuse.  Tooke  considers  it  to  be 
Ro'ouisii,  j (according  to  the  usual  change  of 
Ro'guishly,  the  characteristic)  the  past  tense,  and, 
Ro'ocishness,  therefore,  past  participle  of  the  A.  S. 
Ro'ouy.  verb  wrtg-an,  to  urine,  to  irrie.  to 

cover,  to  cloak ; and  the  meaning,  covered,  cloaked,  to 
be  the  most  aptly  applied  to  the  character  designated 
by  the  term. 

One  who  has  capered,  cloaked,  concealed,  secret  de- 
signs or  purposes;  insidious,  treacherous  designs;  n 
dishonest  person ; very  early  applied  to  vagrants  or 
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ROGUE,  vagabonds.  beggars  or  mendicants,  from  their  common 
ROIL.  dishonesU>'  ’ fds0>  •ppliffd  lo  a playful  knave,  an  arch 
. _ . fellow;  to  one  who  practises  insinuating  or  ingratiating 

artifices. 

For  if  hot*  bo  hot  once  no  tak»n  idely  r&juimg.  tied  may  punish 
him  more  lightly,  a*  with  stock**,  or  such  like. 

Spenter.  Ho nil,  rol.  viii.  p.  499.  fw  of  the  Stale  of  Ireland. 

Ami  ta  these  mar  b®  added  another  sort  of  like  Kin*®  fellow**, 
which  doe  pa*ae  up  and  downe  amongst  gentlemen  by  the  name  of 
jesters,  but  are  i nuked)  notable  rogue*,  aud  partaker*  not  onely  of 
many  etealthe*.  by  setting  forth  other  men's  goods  to  be  at  aloe,  but 
also  privy  to  many  trail  to* is  practices  and  common  carryer*  of 
newes,  with  desire  whereof  you  would  wonder  hovr  much  the  Irish 
am  fed.  Id,  Ik.  p.  399. 

Wherefore,  to  compass  hi*  intent,  he  fell  in  friendship  with 
Glaucia  and  one  StaturninuMwo  of  the  most  bold,  most  desperate, 
and  most  harvhmind  young  men  that  were  in  all  Rome,  who  had 
all  the  rahblcmcnt  of  rryue*  and  beggers.  and  such  tumultuous 
people,  at  their  commandment. 

Sir  Thoma*  Sank.  Plntnrch,  p,  3C1.  Caiut  Marin 
To  live  in  one  land  is  captivity. 

To  run  all  countries  a wild  roguery. 

Donne,  Elegy  3. 

Tho.  This  was  thy  rogmng, 

For  thou  wert  ever  whispering;  fye  upon  thee. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  AJcintieur  'Drama*,  act  lii.  SC.  1. 

H it  and  the  outrides  offend  your  raguethip*.  look  o*  the  lining, 
’tis  silk.  Dekkar.  The  !hn<rt  flWr,  net  i.  *c.  I. 

Jc.  Never  was  a nua  so  miserably  undone, 

I would  Iww  a limb  to  see  thru  rogue  thip*  totter. 

Beaum.nl  and  Fletcher.  The  Sight  Ha/her,  act  in. 

Though  the  persons  by  whom  it  ii  used  he  of  bet  Ice  note  then 
the  former  royinzA  sort,  which  you  m-koned,  yet  the  fault  (me 
think**)  » no  kssc  worthy  of  a marshal L 

Spenter.  Hark*,  vol.  viiL  p.  4<H.  Fte w of  Ike  State  of  Ireland. 

. p 

. ■ O my  dull  pate  hero  ! 

If  I had  open’d  this  when  it  was  given  roe. 

This  reguy  box. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Pilgrim,  net  in.  SC.  I. 

Mrs.  1 say,  who  art  thou  ? 

Ki'mkn.  Why,  ’tis  the  princess,  sir. 

Mew.  The  devil,  sir, 

’Tis  some  nguey  thing. 

Id.  The  Mad  Laver,  act  iv.  sc.  I. 

I toll  thee  there  n nothing 

fit  may  be  thy  ease.  Trank,  therefor*  hear  me) 

Under  the  sun  (reckon  the  mass  of  follies 
Crept  into  th’  world  with  man)  so  desperate, 

So  mad,  bo  sencekus,  poor  and  base,  so  wretched, 

Jtoguy,  and  scurvy. 

la.  Th*  l Toman' t Prise,  set  iii.  SC  1. 
HU  heir  roguishly  wasteth  all, 

t Grainger.  On  Fecit*,  p.  303. 

Besides  *11  these,  there  were  a sort  of  wights, 

I think  my  author  call*  them  Tcckrlitcf, 

Such  1 warty  rogue*  against  the  king  and  laws. 

That  favour'd  ev’n  a foreign  rebel’s  cause. 

Drgden.  Epilogue  to  C.mlamtmc  the  Great. 

A flam  room  senseless  than  the  roguery 
< if  aid  aurnspicy  and  augury, 

That  out  of  garbages  of  cattle 
Presag'd  th*  events  of  truce  or  battle. 

Butlrr.  lhdtbrat,  part  ii.  can.  3. 

Cur’d  of  her  splenetic  and  sullen  fits, 

To  such  a peer  my  willing  soul  submits. 

And  to  such  virtue  is  more  proud  to  yield, 

Than  ’gainst  ten  titled  rtguei  to  keep  the  field. 

ChurehUt.  The  Candidate. 


according  to  Junius,  roilr ; and  the  application  of  the  ROIL, 
noun  by  Udall  and  Gascoigne  seems  to  be,  to  lazy,  un-  j»oTf 
wicldy,  rolling  corpulence.  , 

Hut  sure  that  horse  which  tyreth  like  a rviie. 

Ami  lot  ties  the  griefc  of  his  forgahkd  ride*, 

I*  better  much  than  » the  hairbrainde  colt® 

Which  headlong  mnnes  and  for  no  bridle  Indcs, 

Hut  (mates  for  sinne  in  euery  hit  and  hoftc. 

Gascoigne.  The  Complaint  of  Pkytomene. 

Sulla  in  tam  mag  no  e*t  rorpore  nuea  tah*.  There  is  not  one 
crumtue  or  droppe  oi  gued  focion  in  ail  that  great  royle't  body*. 

Udall.  Flour  e*  for  I ail  me  Speaking,  fob  69. 

ROIST,  r.  'i  Fr.  nitfre ; a ruffin,  royaler,  hackster, 

Hoi'BTKn.n.  Vswaggerer ; aaucy,  paultry,  scurvy  fel- 

Roi'stcr,  c.  J low;  Cotgruvc.  The  Fr.  ruitaud, 
which  may  be  the  same  word,  is  explained  by  Cotgrove 
to  i>e  a down,  a boor,  a rude,  unmannerly  down  ; and 
is  derived  by  Vergy  (see  Menage)  from  the  Lat.  rusticux. 

Hoist  seems  more  probably  to  descend  from  hr  cos- an, 
rtrsan.  to  nish,  rttrrr,  irruere,  impetutn  fact  re  i and  to 
be  applied,  generally,  to  unruly  violence. 

To  act  wtth  unruly  violence,  riotously,  blusteringly ; 
turbulently,  licentiously. 

Thill  was  not  to  be  uciw  in  his  Immim  any  courllie  rf.ytring  on 
idleness*  , no  pump*  At  all,  no  dishonest  word,  r>o  swearing  could 
then;  be  heard.  Fox.  Acte*,  Sfc.  foi.  1368. 

These  rofttera  tooke  from  him  all  that  they  could  finde,  lcauing 
nothing  behind*  them,  insomuch  as  they  tooke  awoic  th®  very'  hose 
from  his  leg*,  for  all  that  he  could  doc. 

Id.  lb.  fol.  603.  Henry  PHI. 

I h*ur  a rotating  challenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Grevkcs 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowri®  spirits. 

Shaktpeare.  Troylut  and  Crrttida,  fol.  87. 

Then  rvytter  doyster  in  his  oylie  tearmes, 

Cutts,  thrusts,  and  foines  at  whomestever  he  meets. 

Anvaymou*.  The  Relume  from  Famatmt , act  i.  sc.  2. 

But  all  his  [ Kdmond  Campian]  searching  in  London  availing 
not,  he  did  ul  length,  upon  some  intimation  received,  go  into 
Berks,  when*  with  his  attendants  making  great  enquiries,  did  with 
much  ado  find  him  out  [disguised  like  a rvytter,  as  ’lissaid)  in  the 
house  uf  Kdw.  Yates,  Esq.  at  Lyford. 

I food.  Athei ue  Oxomentei,  p.  207. 

His  [Churchyards]  heel*  being  equally  restless  with  his  head, 
he  went  to  the  royal  court,  laid  aside  his  books,  and  for  a time,  so 
long  u*  his  money  lasted,  became  a rvytter. 

U.  Ih.  p.  317. 

ROLAN  DR  A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syn- 
genetia,  order  Segrcgata,  natural  order  Composite. 

Generic  character : calyx  two-valved,  one-flowered;  co- 
rolla hermaphrodite,  florets  collected  into  a dense  head, 
interspersed  with  scales;  down  almost  obsolete;  apex 
of  the  seeds  furnished  with  a toothed  membrane. 

A genus  allied  to  Echinop*.  containing  one  species, 

R.  argmlea,  native  of  die  Fast  Indies. 

ROLL,  v.  ) Ft.  roulr,  rentier ; It.  rololare  ; Sp. 

Roll,  it.  I arollar ; D.  rollm ; Ger.  rotten ; Sw. 

Ro'llrr,  [ rulla  } Low  Lat.  rotula,rolularc,  from 

Ro'llino.  J Lat.  rota , a wheel. 

To  wheel  or  turn  rouud  or  about,  to  turn  over,  to 
move  or  turn  upon  its  own  axis;  to  revolve,  to  involve, 
or  enfold,  to  enwrrap ; to  move  in  rolling  masses ; to 
make  circuitous  movements. 


From  aromatic  shrub*  the  rogmth  gale 

Steal*  young  perfume*,  and  wait*  them  through  the  vale. 

U.  The  Prophecy  of  Famine. 

ROIL.  Chaucer  writes  the  verb,  lo  roll , reile,  and. 


And  than  wold  he  upon  hi*  Bible  *eke 
That  ilke  proverbe  of  Eccleiiaste, 

Whcr  he  commandetb,  aud  forbedeth  facte, 

Man  khal  not  suffer  hi*  wif  gu  roule  about*. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  tf  Bather  Prologue,  v.  6232* 
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- Thin  yongtst,  which  that  went*  to  the  loan,  nmnrkahla  fi>r  #h®  c a • /•  , 

Pul  oft  in  hwie  he  roUeth  «p  and  doun  remarkahle  ft>r  the  extravagance  of  their  fictions,  ro~ 

The  beaotce  of  thbe  florein*  nowe  aod  bright  maMCt  DeCame  applied  to 

CAaucer.  Tke  Purdonera  Tale,  v.  12771.  . Any  w**d,  extravagant  story,  or  invention  of  the  ima- 

And  the  fluty  ug  stream  that  mirth  down*  iliucraly  from  high  Station, 
mount  oignca  i«  armted  and  minted  ofte  tyro*  hjr  the  encountryng  ®*f  Henry,  Dauid  tonne,  Jo  romance  snig  an  Jorv, 

of  a atone  that  ia  departed  and  fallen  from  some  rucke.  H«"  dedis  were  more  to  mune,  Jan  sex  Jte  beat  Jcr  were. 

M.  flora  ur,  book  i,  mot.  7.  H.  Brume,  p.  1 18. 

Tho  child.  hi.  ludhend.  in  hit  Wood.  J h“"  W‘Ui1’  .,UI»  A«“  U«elle  ...  hit  dede, 

Out  roll'd  from  lb.  mutter  l»ntie.  £ ....  ftntoaham.  who  „ ptl„j||, 

GW.  Cmf.Am.  book  in.  ».  f».»evr  .1  »u.,  H.  did  »»k  a |»&.  W.  p.  157. 

Comming  out  of  the  water,  she  rvmletk  herself*  into  a yellow  ***“  *pvken  of  rvmamim  i>f  prig, 

cloth  of  (ourtvene  braces  long.  Of  Hornchild,  and  of  I put  is, 

Hakluyt.  1 ogeget,  £fc.  nil.  iL  p.  220.  jV.  Crrtar  Frederick'  *ml  sire  Guy, 

Also  the  ahipprs  doe  rtmle  very  much  in  the  harbour,  by  reason  But^re Thongs*' he  beretht^^ 

in  foul*  weather  the  >wa  will  bee  might. ly  grower*  Of  ^a»  eh.  Slf  * 

u.  aaana  j wJfyS."*-- «- iw  «,w*,n_,wlim 

« « vW  -.r.,7.  75.  r„,T 

In  the  whirh  roUe  was  contcjmed  dyuerae  artyde*  agayney*  So  a*  the  r.maujit  shail  dev  ire. 

mart,  awl  nil.n  of  Ih.  trim  .if  Lahin,  uni  tint  l.y  thvym  Ih.  Id.  Tkr  Romani  of  the  Rom. 

comytalue  of  tho  cytm  waa  ^truous've  tHikyd  and  wronged. 

Fakgam.  Chronicle,  p.  339.  Ami  eke  in  olherwi.*  also, 

Tliis  puniahement  was  mien  rnto  him.  that  he  should  Iwarr  vp a Myu  wcv'ith  a Sidritoce, 

great  stone  vnto  the  top  of  an  hill,  and  as  often  as  it  rolled  downe,  IH  rMi  mi:B®  r ® 

to  featttf  it  vp  agaiiw,  but  lie  could  neuer  cause  it  to  lie,  but  that  Of  Idovnr  ai  d oGAmadaa.* 

“ roll'd  dam no  to  ft.  hiUe,  foot.  .B»i™diU'.r.  SitCCTtS L 

Vda«.  fbm,  fol  109.  GW.  6./,  A.  W,l 

Whom  when  on  grouruUhe  grovelii^  saw  to  fair,  Such  forces  met  not.  nor  so  wide  a ramn, 

She  ran  m hast  hb  life  to  have  bereft  ; . When  \grkan  with  all  liis  Northern  pLcr. 

But  ere  she  could  him  reach,  the  sinfull  sowle  Besieg  d Albracca,  as  rm rower*  fell  1 

Jlnving  his  comoncom*  quite  aencelrwe  left  Milton  D J—  p - . . . ... 

Was  fled  to  hell.  *"«<*».  / aradac  Hcgmned,  hook  111.  v.  30. 

Spnuer.  Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  7.  * speak  (tptdalty  of  that  imagination  which  is  must  free,  aueft 

. j.  . . a«  wo  use  in  remmitrk  invention*,  or  such  as  acronnmnv  the  nu.r>« 

VTxTST  11406  mrrkt  Tr  p*tr4“r,J,n*ne'  «T<’ro  msditalions  and  d.squis.Uns  iu  philosoph!,  or  any  other 

And  all  the  courses  ofmy  life  doe  shew  utcllectual  enlrrtamroent*.  1 P ).  ur  any  othor 

1 am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men.  More.  7 he  Immortality  the  Soul,  book  ii.  ch.  id.  p.  106. 

n n * >peare.  Utniy  IF.  foL  60.  Ihit  whosoever  hail  the  least  sagacity  in  him  eosdd  not  but  ner- 

Cjesar.  Cleopatra,  edva  that  this  theology  of  Epicurus  was  but  nmmmtitvL  ** 

Jn SSi.1*  1 *d,"0’W*'d•  £W“W‘-  b«k  L ch.  it  p,  60. 

Id.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  366.  -1,  *D  Uldi®wncy  of  ***•  « <0  the  good  or 

®T,‘  of  life,  as  a meer  nmantick  fancy  of  such  who 

Well,  when  the  said  seed  is  gotten,  and  ihe  plot  of  ground  laid  t*  thought  t » be  much  wb«v  thBn  they  ever  were,  or  could  be. 

even  anu  smooth,  with  cylinders  of  rollnre,  it  must  be  sowne  of  a StiUmgfiett.  Sermon  3.  vol.  iii  n 91 

good  thicknesm  in  the  monvth  of  Aurill.  as.  t »r  i . . . . ‘ 

Holland,  prime,  book  xvii.  ch.  X.  tn  h?Lan  »rifcr,  ceased 


How  abject,  how  inglorious,  ’tis  to  lia 
Grovelling  in  dual  and  darkness,  when  on  high 
Empires  immense,  and  rolling  worlds  of  light, 

To  range  their  heavenly  scenes,  the  muse  invite! 

Wackmure.  Cr  nttun,  book  i. 
Then  thus  Ulysses ! Happy  king,  whose  name 
The  brightest  shines  in  all  the  roUe  or  fame ! 

In  subjects  Happy  ! with  surpruiQ  I gare ! 

Thy  praise  was  just;  their  skill  transeviuls  thy  praise. 

I\tpe.  Homer ■ Odyuey,  book  viii. 
Still  they  write  on,  and  like  great  authors  lhew ; 

But  "tis  as  rmrterw  in  wet  gardens  grow 
Heavy  with  dirt,  and  gathering  as  they  gu. 

Dry  den.  The  Com/  nett  of  Granatin.  Prologue. 
Pop*  is  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  Dry  den’s  page  is 
a natural  field,  rising  into  inequalities,  and  diversified  by  the  va- 
ried exuberance  of  abundant  vegetation  j Pope’s  is  a velvet  lawn, 
shaven  by  tbe  scylhe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

Johnton.  lift  of  Pope. 
Mark  well  the  rol/mga  of  her  flaming  eve ; 

And  tread  on  tiptoe,  if  you  dare  draw  nigh. 

Young  Love  of  Fame.  Satire  6. 


HOMA'NCEt  n. 
Homa'ncek, 
RomaStick, 
Roma'ntical. 


Young  Love  of  Fame.  Satire  6. 

For  the  oriepn  of  the  term  see 
the  Quotation  from  Percy ; and 
for  its  application,  that  from  Rit- 


Snlimgj iert.  Sermon  3.  vol.  iii.  p.  91 . 

pc  plia  tmyic.  b obwrwl  by  a.  ing.ai.il.  .rile,  cc.^J 
to  b.  tpoli.it  ia  France  about  tb.  ninth  cnluiy,  and  ...  ™c«*dcd 
ly  .bat  waa  calW  tha  ro*u.cc  longu.,  a mixture  of  Ih.  languag. 
of  Ih. Frank,  ami  bo.l  L.lm  A.  lb.  King,  of  cluralry  luu-aruo  Ih. 
nort  iioyu'ar  cnupoiitionaiu  that  language,  they  uora  Munhatically 
eallm!  nmrnu  or  null,  Ihongh  this  name  wax  at  fiiat  given  to 
any  piece  of  poetry. 

firry.  Srfij.m,  vol.  ui.  p.  ni.  0.  (Ar  .doarnt  Mrtriml  Komoacri. 

If  .hat  ia  e.llcl  a metrical  rwurarr,  i„  it,  ftorf  cxten,ive  ac- 
ccytatioii,  b.  properly  Arflnrd  a ftliulou,  lurralrao  or  fivtitiou, 
rvcital  m mir,  morn  or  lot  marvvjhma  or  prubablc,  it  mav  L. 
fmriy  concludol  that  thi.  «i>vci«a  of  compraitiou  ««,  kno.n  at  a 
very  early  period  to  th.  Greek.,  and.  in  priKeB  of  time,  adontad 
from  them  by  the  Bomant.  ’ * 

Biitou.  Homnncei,  vol.  L Duterlaliom. 

The  fictions  of  the  Arabs  were  adopted  by  the  Trobadours  and 
first  Gothic  romance rt.  Mickle.  The  Lumad,  book  ix. 

Yet  thus  it  is ; nor  olhcrwise  con  be ; 

So  fur  from  ought  romantic,  what  I sing. 

Bliss  has  no  being,  virtue  has  no  strength, 

But  from  the  prospect  of  immortal  life. 

Young.  The  Complaint.  Night  8. 

RO'M  ANIZE,  r.  l Romanut ; a professor  of  the 
Ro  nanism,  ] Homan  Catholic  reliiHon 


Ro'manism, 
Ro'manist, 
Ro'mish, 
Rom  ist. 


Bon.  As  the  old  romanett  were  ceremonies  or  principles  of  belief. 


Roman  Catholic  religion. 

To romaniz*.  to  adopt,  to  follow 
Roman  or  .Latin  words  or  idiom* 
of  speech ; Roman  (Catholic) 
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R O M E. 


HOMAN*  Ye*,  if  yaw  F.ngiish  nwaiu^  hearts, 

1ZE.  ’Gainst  nature’*  cuslamc  swell  with  futile  defame, 

— Brandi«h  your  stings,  and  cast  your  rtmont  ilart* 

HOME.  Against  the  greatnrmt;  of  her  glorious  name, 

Yet  shall  it  hue  to  your  eternall  shame. 

Mirrvar  for  Ma^itlralrt.  Eagiamit  Eliza. 

Besides  these,  mania  other  greeuances  the  said  RammmiUt  doo 
inflict  and  infer.  Art  ft,  Sfc.  fol.  J 11. 

Thus  Papists  hare  the  common  faith  l and  I wish  to  God  they 
had  no  more)  and  iheir  own  proper  Wowssn*,  to  the  very  same  or 
like  purpose  nr  the  Jews  hare  the  law  and  the  prophets,  aiul  the 
Talmud  of  their  rabbit*. 

Urmnt.  Of  the  fitw  fi'airt  to  Stt/anlian,  p.  5. 

Bulls  or  letters  of  election  only  sene  in  the  Itimuh  Church. 

For  as  the  Romii/i  hold  fast  ihe  distinction  of  mortal  and  venial 
tins,  ao  the  Pharisees,  with  the  same  result,  distinguish'd  of  the 


divine  precepts  nud  commandments,  that  some  were  great,  that  is,  ROMAN* 
tircesoary  to  be  observed,  and  same  small,  that  is,  such  as  did  not  IZE. 
bind  the  conscience  with  ao  strict  an  obligation,  but  that  the  i iida-  — 
turn  of  them  might,  with  a very  fair  comportment  with  the  divine  ROMS, 
justice,  be  dispensed  with.  - — , ■ 

South.  Sermon  VoL  vii.  p.  1 10. 

Hie  Romani  tit  pretend  that  there  was,  and  is.  and  shall  be 
always,  an  iaULibility  Lodged  in  the  Christian  church. 

Sharp.  It  arhi.  vol.  vi.  p.  21.  Sermon  1. 

ROMANZOWIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Pcnlapynia , natural  order  Dro*eract-te. 

Generic  character : corolla  five-leaved,  joined  at  the 
base;  the  stamens  inserted  into  a tube ; capsule  two- 
valved,  two-celled,  many-seeded. 

A genus  allied  to  Saxt/raga,  containing  one  species, 

R.  Unaiaachcrnsi*,  native  of  the  Island  of  Unaiaschka. 


ROME. 


Under  this  head,  a description  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Pope,  or  States  of  the  Church,  rimy  be  conveniently  given. 

The  States  of  the  Church  ( Stati  Pantefici)  arc 
ttouudtd  on  the  North  by  Venetian  Lombardy,  a de- 
pendency of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  by  the  Gulf  of 
Venice;  on  the  East  by  the  latter  gulf  and  the  King- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies;  on  the  South  by  the  same 
Kingdom  for  a small  space,  and  then  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany ; ami  on  the 
West  by  this  Duchy  and  the  Duchy  of  Modena.  By 
the  acquisition  of  the  Frrrarese  their  Eastern  portion 
■boots  a large  branch  Northwards  as  far  as  the  Po,  and 
confining  on  one  side  with  Tuscany  and  Lombardy, 
and  on  the  other  with  Naples,  they  thus  form  a central 
band  extending  entirely  across  the  country,  and  separat- 
ing the  North  trom  the  South  of  Italy.  The  Apennines 
pass  entirely  through  them,  mu!  divide  the  States  into 
two  unequal  plains,  of  which  the  Western,  containing 
the  City  of  Rome,  is  the  most  extensive ; the  Eastern, 
which  comprises  the  Bolognese  and  the  Man'h  of  An- 
cona, is  much  narrower,  being  closely  hemmed  in  be- 
tween the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic,  but  it  is  more  fer- 
tile and  better  cultivated. 

Since  1832  the  dominions  of  the  Pope  have  been 
divided  into  twenty-one  Provinces,  of  which  that  of 
Rome  is  styled  Comarca , that  of  Loreito  Commitw- 
rifltfo,  and  those  of  Bologna,  Ferrara.  Ravenna.  Forlt, 
U rhino  and  Pcsaro,  and  Ycllctri  are  denominated  Lrgo- 
xioni,  from  their  administration  being  intrusted  to  a 
Legale.  The  remaining  Provinces  are  termed  Delega - 
xioni,  from  their  having  a delegate  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  The  Delegation  of  Beurvento  is  enclosed 
within  the  Intendancy  of  Principato-Ultra,  in  the  King- 
dom of  Nuples;  and  the  territory  of  Ponte-C’orvo, 
which  forms  part  of  the  Delegation  of  Frosinone,  is 
wedged  in  ihe  Terra  di  Lavoro,  another  division  of  the 
same  Kingdom.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  Ter- 
ritorial divisions  of  the  Papal  States,  with  their  principal 
town* 

Province*.  Capitals  and  Principal  Town*. 

Comarca  of  Room  ...........  Jtoma  ; Tivoli.  Albano,  Cat  tel- 

Gondolfo,  Frascati,  Subiaco, 
Palest  ria  a. 

Legation  of  Wlletri  .........  Fetktri ; Terraria*.  Stitt,  Cori. 

Delegation  of  FrusiuoM Frmmame  ; Alatri,  Puate-Curvo, 

Vendi,  Anagm. 

Delegation  of  Renerenlo. . ...  Renrrtmi', ; S.  fx*uno. 

Delegation  of  Ctvita  Vccchia. . Crri/a  Fteckia Totfa,  Curaeto, 
Alhwiw, 


Pro v ir.ee v.  Capitals  and  Principal  Towns. 

Delegation  of  Viterbo Filtria  ; M ontefiascooe,  Ronci- 

glione,  Ci  vitlr  Cast  ell  ana . Xcpi. 

Delegation  of  Orrfeto Ore  tela ; Acquapt-ndente.  Bugaa- 

rea. 

Delegation  of  Rseti  .........  A>/«;  Poggio-Mirtelo.  Msgliana 

Delegation  of  Spoktu SpoJeto;  Nani,  Tenti,  Amelia, 

Nureia.  Pic-di-Luco. 

Delegation  of  Perugia. Prrmgim  ; Fuligao,  Nucpts,  Assisi, 

Citla  di  Castciio,  Citti  della 
Pieve.  Toiii. 

Delegation  of  Camerino. .....  Camenmo. 

DelegiiUon  of  Macrrata  ......  Mum-ala  ; Fabriano,  Ri-ranali. 

Delrgatuiu  ol"  Fcrmo  ........  per  mo;  Purlo  di  Fermu. 

Delegation  of  Ascoli. ........  Atca ti  ; Montalto,  hijiairansone. 

Cimiuiissariat  of  I onSo  ......  Larrt», 

Delegation  of  Ancona Aneona ; lesi,  0*3 rao. 

Legation  of  Ltbuui  and  Pksaxo  Urbmo  ; IVaara,  Faun.  Fos«<ora- 
hrone,  CagU,  Gubbao,  Smiga- 
glia,  San-Leo. 

legation  of  Forli Farh ; Cesena,  Rimini,  Savignano, 

Cmenatico. 

Lcgatiiu  of  Ravenna Ramin*  ; Imola.  Cervia,  Faeuu, 

Cast  el-  Bologne  ae. 

Legation  of  Bologna  ........  Bofogm i ; Ceutu,  Furte-Urbano, 

Medicino. 

Legation  of  Ferrara  .........  Ferrara  ; Ci.macchio,  Lugo.  Bag- 

na-CavalUi,  Ponte  di  Laguncun). 

The  superficial  area  of  the  Papal  territory  is  com- 
puted at  13.000  square  Italian  miles  of  GO  to  a degree. 

Previously  to  the  appearance  of  Count  de  Tournon's 
admirable  Work,  Etude*  Statiatique*  ntr  Rome,  our  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  Civil  and  social  condition  of 
the  modern  Romans,  their  laws,  industry,  and  commerce, 
was  exceedingly  imperfect.  This  excellent  and  intelli- 
gent man  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Department  of 
Rome  when  the  French  took  possession  of  the  Country, 
and  he  has  confined  hi*  statistical  researches  to  this  re- 
gion, which  embraced  all  Latiuro,  Sabina,  and  part  of 
Etruria,  But  since  this  is  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  even  in  their 
present  integral  condition,  and  includes  tike  whole  coun- 
try from  the  river*  Nera  and  Veliuo  to  the  sea,  while  it 
extends  lengthwise  from  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany  to 
those  of  Naples,  a more  minute  description  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  Papal  dominions  is  imperative  on  the  geo- 
grapher, and  muy  counterbalance  the  unsatisfactory 
knowledge  possessed  of  the  rest. 

It  is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  supposed  that  the 
whole  Province  of  Rome  is  unhealthy  and  uncultivated. 
A distinction,  however,  and  a most  important  one,  is  to 
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ROME-  be  made  between  the  jl laremme,  or  low  lands,  and  the 
high  calcareous  region  formed  by  the  secondary  chains 
of  the  Umbrian  and  Sabine  Apennines.  The  latter  ex- 
tends cm  the  side  of  Tivoli  and  Palestrina  to  within  a 
fen-  miles  of  Rome,  and  enjoys  a very  healthy  atmo- 
sphere. The  Maremme,  which  consist  or  a volruntc 
soil,  covered  in  many  parts  by  alluvial  deposits  and  by 
tlie  decomposition  of  rank  vegetable  matter,  stretch  like 
a broad  belt  along  the  eoast  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  a depth  inland  seldom  exceeding,  and  on  several 
points  falling  considerably  slant  of,  25  miles.  All, 
however,  is  not  desolation  even  here.  Two  extensive 
volcanic  ridges  of  high  hills,  the  Cimiuo  to  the  North 
and  Mounts  Alhanus  and  Algidus  towards  the  South- 
Bast,  intersect  this  filial  belt  in  its  breadth,  and,  soaring 
above  the  pestilential  plains,  are  covered  with  a luxuriant 
vegetution,  refreshed  by  numerous  streams,  and  inha- 
bited by  an  industrious,  healthy  population.  The  towns 
of  Viterbo,  Ronciglione.  Vetralla,  Caprarola.  Vigtia- 
ncllo,  Bassano  di  Sutri,  and  Oriolo,  surrounded  by  well- 
cultivated  districts,  are  seated  on  the  slopes  or  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Cimino:  on  the  Alban  Mount  are  the  de- 
lightful residences  of  Frascati,  Albino,  Cavtel-Gundolfb, 
Gensano,  and  Marino ; and  on  the  opposite  slope  is  the 
town  of  Velletri.  Even  among  the  deadly  flats  of  the 
Marrmme  there  are  spots,  such  as  La  Tolfa  with  its  al- 
l amir  re  or  alum  mines,  which,  from  tome  advantage  of 
elevation  or  other  local  accident,  enjoy  immunity  from 
the  scourge  of  the  malaria. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  Department  of  Rome,  or  of 
that  portion  of  the  existing  Papal  States  the  extent  and 
boundaries  of  which  we  have  previously  pointed  out.  is 
stated  by  M.  Tournon  to  be  about  6000  square  miles. 
Of  these  the  healthy  portions,  where  constant  cultivation 
is  practised,  occupy  4600 ; while  the  unwholesome 
plains,  subject  to  the  grande  culture,  or  unequal  alter- 
nation of  crops,  pasture,  and  fallows,  All  up  the  remain- 
ing 1400.  The  following  Is  the  cadastro  or  survey  of 
the  different  soils  capable  of  production  in  this  territory, 
as  taken  by  the  able  engineer  Marini,  Marquis  of  Va- 
cone. 

Rtibhj. 

Arable  land,  capable  of  producing  corn..  242,000 

Permanent  pastures,  meadows,  hay  fields  162.000 


Vineyards 14,600 

Orchards  and  gardens  1 ,400 


Forests,  chestnut  plautations,  copses ....  170,000 

690,000 

A Roman  ntbbio  is  equal  to  about  four  English 
acres,  so  that  the  entire  cultivable  land  in  tire  Province 
amounts  to  2,360.000  acres.  Of  the  242.000  rubbj  of 
arable  land,  82,000  lie  in  the  healthy  districis,  and  the 
remoinder  are  in  the  low  lands.  Agriculture  is  well  un- 
derstood, and  the  system  pursued  is  that  best  adapted  to 
the  exigences  of  the  climate.  **  We  see  dearly/  writes 
M.  Tournon,  “that  wherever  the  inhabitants  can  live 
without  fear  in  the  midst  of  their  lands,  they  pursue  assi- 
duously a varied  and  intelligent  system  of  cultivation, 
and  it  is  only  where  the  malaria  forces  them  away  from 
their  properties  during  four  months  of  the  year,  that 
they  have  adopted  the  unequal  alternation  of  tillage  and 
pastures.  This  principle  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by 
those  who  would  judge  of  this  Country  and  its  people 
dispassionately  and  without  prejudice.’*  The  low-lying 
lands  are  sown  for  crops  every  fourth  or  fifth  year,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  superior  soila,  which  are  alter- 


nately laid  down  in  crops  and  fallows.  During  the  in-  ROME 
lervening  years  they  spontaneously  produce  grass  of  the  • v— — 1 

most  luxuriant  growth,  and  support  the  vast  herds  of 
cattle  which  form  the  staple  of  the  Country,  In  these 
plains  there  are  about  100,000  head  of  cattle,  4000 
buffaloes,  and  700,000  sheep.  The  preference  given  to 
the  padorisia  or  grazing  system  results  from  its  surer, 
though  lower,  profit;  being  attended  with  comparatively 
little  trouble  or  risk,  and  favoured  by  the  easy  migration 
of  the  cattle  to  the  mountains  during  the  dry  season. 

The  farmers  who  rent  these  immense  estates  are  termed 
mercanli  di  campagna,  and  are  at  once  farmers,  mer- 
chants, and  bankers.  They  reside  for  the  most  part  at 
Rome,  where  they  have  their  counting-houses,  aud  give 
employment  to  numerous  clerks,  agents,  bailiffs,  8tc.  The 
smallest  of  these  farmers  requires  an  advance  of  about 
£1800,  and  the  largest  of  £15,000  or  £18,000. 

It  is  calculated  that  about  20,000  labourers  come  down 
annually  from  the  mountains  and  disperse  themselves 
over  the  farms  of  the  Mart  mine.  The  first  migration  is 
in  October,  when  they  make  their  appearance  in  hands 
of  about  a hundred,  under  the  guidance  of  a lender,  who 
contracts  for  their  services  with  the  agent  of  the  farm. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  a new  reinforcement  is  re- 
quired for  the  harvest,  which  must  he  completed  by  the 
middle  of  July,  after  which  period  no  one  dare  remain. 

Their  usual  fare  is  polenta , or  Indian  corn  flour,  boiled 
with  water  and  salt  into  a sort  of  pudding,  with  the  oc- 
casional addition  of  skimmed  milk  and  cheese.  In  har- 
veat-time  they  are  better  fed,  and  have  a plentiful  allow- 
ance of  wine  and  water. 

The  climate  of  the  Papal  territory  is  so  closely  con-  Climate." 
nected  with  the  state  of  its  agriculture,  that  the  consider- 
ation of  the  one  naturally  leads  to  that  of  the  other. 

The  great  questions  which  have  divided  the  scientific 
world  on  this  point  are,  whether  the  pernicious  effects 
commonly  attributed  to  the  air  of  the  City  and  of  the 
Campagna  arise  from  it  exclusively,  or  from  adventitious 
causes  depending  on  the  want  of  proper  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  admitting  of  correction  by  a judicious  sys- 
tem of  draining  and  planting,  with  other  precautionary 
measures.  A Milanese  Professor,  Moscati,  believed  that 
he  had  detected  the  base  of  the  noxious  vapours,  exhaled 
from  the  rice-grounds  of  notoriously  unhealthy  districts, 
in  a mucous  substance  which  floated  on  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  obtained  by  condensing  such  vapours.  Rroc- 
chi  instituted  a similar  experiment  at  Rome,  passing  four 
nights  in  the  month  of  September  at  the  Basilica  of 
S.  Lorenzo,  which  is  outside  the  walls,  and  one  of  the 
most  unhealthy  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  the  City.  He 
did  not  obtain  the  same  results  as  Moscati,  but  candidly 
acknowledges  tbut  his  experiments  are  not  conclusive ; 
since  “ is  it  not  well  known  that  there  are  elements  which 
baffle  the  researches  of  chemistry,  and  that,  for  instance, 
we  cannot  by  analysis  discover  any  difference  between  the 
atmosphere  of  a crowded  theatre  and  that  of  the  best 
ventilated  apartment?’  The  opinion  of  this  eminent  in- 
dividual was,  that  the  noxious  quality  of  the  air  depends 
entirely  on  the  unalterable  features  of  the  Campagna, 
and  that  no  agricultural  methods  can  ever  entirely  ex- 
tirpate it.  hut  that  the  evil  may  be  mitigated  by  recur- 
ring to  the  practice  of  the  Ancients  in  wearing  woollen 
clothes  next  the  skin  ; he  also  conceived  that  chlorine 
may  be  successfully  used  as  a preservative  or  a re- 
medy. According  to  a late  German  writer,  Mr.  Bun- 
sen, the  truth  does  not  lie  exclusively  oh  either  side : 
the  Roman  fever  appears  to  differ  in  degree  only  from 
s 2 
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HOME,  that  of  the  West  Indies,  where  it  has  been  observed 
that  heavy  rains  render  marshy  "rounds  healthy,  while 
they  have  the  contrary  effect  on  districts  that  were  pre- 
viously dry,  though  no  pulrefaclion  of  animal  or  vege- 
table matter  could  have  taken  place.  Hence  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  the  moisture  which  remains  in  the 
ground  after  its  crust  has  become  dry,  under  the  heat  of 
a Southern  climate,  engenders  a noxious  atmosphere ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  malaria  arises  neither  from 
the  gases  emitted  by  decayed  matter  nor  from  stag- 
nant waters.  These  various  causes,  however,  Mr.  Bun- 
sen thinks  may  probably  be  combined  with  the  want  of 
free  ventilation  and  the  action  of  stifling  and  relaxing 
winds,  which  increase  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  of  the 
grounds  ; and  tins  peculiar  humidity  of  the  Homan  at- 
mosphere may,  he  conceives,  account  for  the  extraordinary 
differences  of  temperature  between  places  in  the  sun  and 
in  the  shade,  which  expose  the  stranger  to  the  most 
dangerous  alternations  of  heat  and  cold.  This  general 
result,  that  the  source  of  disease  is  the  vicinity  not  of 
water  but  of  the  ground,  or  of  trees  injudiciously 
planted,  is  borne  out  by  the  singular  variations  observed 
in  the  salubrity  of  different  houses  in  the  same  street, 
and  of  different  stories  in  the  some  house.  However, 
plantations  so  situated  as  to  intercept  noxious  effluvia 
only  would  seem  to  be  of  decided  utility.  The  Count 
de  Tournon  enters  at  some  length  info  the  causes  of  the 
malaria.  He  observe*  that  the  unhealthy  region  is  of 
volcanic  formation,  containing  a vast  number  of  hydro- 
Milphurou*  or  hvdro-carbonic  springs;  that  from  out  a 
thousand  places  emanation*  of  carbonic  gas  or  azote 
issue;  and  he  supposes  that  the  volcanic  strata,  acted 
upon  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  emit  quantities  of  delete- 
rious gas  which  afTect  the  vital  principles  of  the  human 
frame,  and,  being  assisted  by  the  chiilucss  of  the  night, 
may  give  rise  to  attacks  of  fever.  Still  he  believes  this 
lobe  a co-operating,  and  not  the  sole  cause,  mid  that  the 
infection  proceeds  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
of  the  climate,  and  partly  from  the  stagnant  waters  and 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  An  interesting 
Taper  on  ihi*  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Numtar  of 
the  Nnoro  Giornale  de’  Ijetterati  for  Novemlner  1B32, 
being  an  account  of  a series  of  experiments  made  by 
MM.  Savi  and  Posseriiii,  Professor*  of  Natural  History 
and  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  on  the 
noxious  qualities  of  the  chant ; plant*  abounding  in 
the  marshes,  which  exhale  a fetid  smell  similar  to 
that  of  the  marshes  themselves.  From  repeated  obser- 
vation*. and  the  most  elaborate  analyses,  these  gentle- 
men have  arrived  ut  the  conclusion  that  the  p uterine  or 
fetid  principle  of  the  genus  ehara  i%  if  not  the  only  and 
general  cause  of  the  malaria,  one  of  the  most  |>mverful 
causes  at  least  of  its  production  in  Italy.  There  are  no 
valid  grounds  fur  the  common  supposition  that  an  unfa- 
vourable change  has  taken  pLee  in  the  climate  of 
Rome,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  surrounding  country,  since 
the  time  of  the  Ancients.  The  Campngna,  if  distributed 
into  small  portions  cultivated  by  independent  proprie- 
tors, and  with  due  precaution*  a*  to  the  plan  of  building 
and  the  kind  of  diet  and  of  dress,  might  be  again  ren- 
dered safely  habitable.  The  history  of  its  depopulation 
proves  this  fact.  Even  the  Pontine  Marshes  could  once 
boast  their  thirty-three  flourishing  towns.  Strabo  ex- 
pressly states  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  marshy 
spots  near  the  coast,  the  plain  of  Latium  was  a healthy 
tract ; and  the  memorable  expression  of  Pliny,  Latifun- 
dia  perdidere  llaliam , reveals  the  process  by  which  the 


population  was  exterminated  and  the  country  rendered  a ROME, 
pernicious  desert.  ‘l-"~  v— 1 - ' 

It  is  generally  and  erroneously  supposed  that  these 
life-destroying  districts  are  confined  to  the  Papal  States  ; 
but  the  malaria  neither  stop*  Northward  on  the  Tuscan 
frontiers,  nor  Southward  on  those  of  Naples.  In  fact,  live 
Maremma  of  Tuscany  is  as  extensive,  as  solitary-,  and  as 
unwholesome  as  that  of  Rome.  “ Is  it  fair,  then,”  asks 
M.  Tournon,  “ to  throw  the  blame  exclusively  on  the 
Papal  Government,  or  on  the  laziness  of  the  Roman 
population  ? But  the  reason  may  lie,  that  no  traveller 
gives  himself  the  trouble  to  go  out  of  the  beaten  trai.k 
in  order  to  visit  the  Maremnt*-  of  Grosseto,  and  the  val- 
leys of  the  Omhronc  and  the  Cecilia,  w hilst  the  Roman 
low  lands,  on  the  contrary,  happen  to  lie  straight  in  the 
way  of  every  tourist;  they  liorder  the  high  road  to 
Rome,  and  lie  can  observe  them  at  his  ease  from  the 
windows  of  his  carriage.” 

Even  the  deadly  Pontine  Marshes  have  been  partly 
recovered  from  the  water,  and  in  the  very  middle  of 
them  rises  Mount  Circello,  with  the  village  of  Santa 
Fclicita.  Of  l he  40.UU0  acres  totally  or  partially 
drained  here,  7000  are  cupable  of  tillage,  and  the  rest 
is  fit  for  rice,  Indian  corn,  or  meadows,  besides  copse 
and  forests. 

The  geognostical  features  of  Rome  and  its  vicinity  Geology, 
have  l>eeii  investigated  by  Breudak,  Leopold  von  Bucb, 
and  more  particularly  by  Brocchi.  Their  conclusions 
may  be  resolved  into  three  classes  : proofs  of  inun- 
dation, marine  and  fluviatile,  and  of  volcanic  agency. 

The  traces  of  the  sea  that  once  covered  the  site  of 
Home  are  most  conspicuous  in  the  formation  of  the 
hill*  on  the  right  of  the  river;  in  Monte  Mario,  whose 
summit  is  covered  with  sea  shells ; and  in  the  remain? 
found  in  the  sandstone  ami  marl  of  the  Vatican.  The 
Jtinictilus  exhibits  similar  reliquiae.  The  effects  of  vol- 
canic action  are  most  discernible  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  The  hill*  here  are  mainly  formed  of  vast 
masses  of  tula,  which  nrocchi  distinguishes  into  two 
species,  both  of  igneous  origin,  but  different  in  compo- 
sition and  texture;  tufa  litoide,  probably  the  lapi*  qua- 
drature, used  by  the  Romans  for  paving,  and  the  mate- 
rial of  the  Cloaca  Maxima , and  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
substruction*  of  the  Tabular  turn ; it  constitutes  the  bulk 
of  the  Capitoline  hill;  2.  Ufa  fgrauulare,  a light  and 
very  friable  substance,  so  Called  from  the  coarse,  ill- 
compacted  grains  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  including 
small  lumps  of  dark  grey  lava.  This  tufa,  which  has 
arisen  from  the  disintegration  of  the  porous  pumice-like 
lava,  termed  by  the  Italian*  lapilto , is  more  widely  dif 
fused  thun  the  lithoidul  tufa,  and  forms  tin*  main  mass  of 
the  Pincio,  the  Quirinal,  the  Vimiual,  and  the  Palatine. 

On  the  heights  to  the  right  of  the  river  it  overlies  the 
marine  formation  ; and  the  same  strata  appear  on  the 
lop  of  the  Janiculus,  and  extend  to  the  summit  of  Monte 
Mario.  The  only  instance  of  a similar  superposition, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  discovered  by  Brocchi,  was 
under  the  Tarpeiun  rock,  where  the  granular  tufa, 
which  is  covered  by  the  lithoidal,  rests  on  a mass  of  sand 
and  clay.  Brocchi  supposes  this  last  to  be  a marine 
formation,  the  continuation  of  which  oil  the  right  honk 
of  the  Tiber  he  concludes  to  he  the  real  baxi*  of  the 
seven  hills.  Fluviatile  deposits,  which  atxmud  in  or- 
ganic remains,  are  met  with  high  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  They  occur  on  the  Ei-qmlinc  at  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet,  resting  on  a bed  of  tufa.  The 
travertine  is  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  these 
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ROM*,  deposits  and  is  particularly  conspicuous  on  the  hills  of 
the  left  bank.  It  rests  on  the  Avenline  on  alluvial 
sand,  which  itself  covers  the  volcanic  tufa  of  the  same 
hill.  A more  singular  phenomenon  still  is  observable  on 
the  Pincio,  as  well  as  in  the  tract  between  that  hill  and 
the  Ponte  Molle,  where  the  tufa  is  found  incumbent  on 
vertical  beds  of  travertino. 

The  above  facts  lead  to  the  following  general  conclu- 
sions. The  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  formed 
by  marine  agency,  anti  which  are  the  oldest  basis  of  the 
Homan  soil,  belong  to  an  extensive  tertiary  formation, 
which,  beginning  in  the  territory  of  Luces,  stretches 
with  few  interruptions  along  the  Western  coast  of  Italy 
as  far  as  Reggio  in  Calabria.  The  detritus  of  the  older 
rocks,  which  constitute  the  sandstone  and  conglomerate 
of  the  Juniculus  and  the  adjoining  ridges,  was  carried 
down  by  the  sea  from  the  neighbouring  Apennines,  and 
the  inequalities  thus  produced  determined  the  course  of 
the  Tiber.  The  products  of  volcanic  agency  invariably 
overlay  this  formation,  and  therefore  undoubtedly  apper- 
tain to  a later  period.  Home  itself  is  seated  between 
the  extinct  craters  of  the  Monti  Cimiui  on  the  North, 
and  those  of  the  Alban  range  on  the  South,  the  two 
most  important  points  in  that  volcanic  line  which  has 
been  traced,  without  any  interruption,  from  Tuscany  to 
Campania.  It  is  agreed  that  the  Roman  tufa  owes  its 
present  appearance  to  the  action  of  water,  but  whether 
to  that  of  the  sea  or  of  the  river  is  contested.  Brocchi’s 
opinion  is,  that  the  old  tufa  was  either  thrown  up  from 
submarine  volcanoes  or  else  received  and  carried  along 
by  the  sea ; and  he  imagines  that  the  tufa,  which  is  now 
either  superimposed  on  travertino  or  encloses  fresh -water 
reliquie,  is  no  longer  in  its  original  state,  but  that,  hav- 
ing been  decomposed  and  removed  from  its  primary  site 
by  the  same  streams  which  brought  down  the  elements 
of  the  travertino,  it  wus  subsequently  cemented  by  che- 
mical agency.  Therefore  he  distinguishes  the  latter  by 
the  name  tufa  ricom potto,  though  it  is  by  its  position 
alone  that  this  is  distinguishable  from  what  he  terms 
tufa  originate. 

Finally,  there  are  distinct  traces  in  the  last  of  these 
three  formations,  that  there  was  a period  of  repose 
during  which  the  Tiber  must  have  formed  a lake  on  the 
site  of  Rome  more  thun  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
higher  than  its  present  surface.  That  this  again  must 
have  been  interrupted  by  a slate  of  violent  agitation 
seems  attested  by  the  numerous  lurge  masses  of  conglo- 
merate which  rest  at  considerable  heights  on  the  traver- 
tino; but  to  pursue  this  subject  further,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  manner  and  period  of  such  change,  would  be  to 
enter  the  boundless  field  of  speculative  geology. 

The  States  are  traversed  by  the  Tiber,  and  bathed  at 
their  Northern  extremity  by  the  Po.  Its  remaining 
rivers  are  of  very  limited  extent ; all  of  them  belong 
either  to  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  or  to  that  of 
the  Adriatic. 

Riven.  The  Mediterranean  receives  the  Tiber,  ( Trte.rr ,)  which 
rises  in  Tuscany  from  the  Eastern  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  waters  with  its  affluents  the  largest  portion 
of  the  Papal  territory,  lying  to  the  South  of  the  prin- 
cipal chain  of  the  above  mountains.  It  flows  in  a 
South-Western  direction,  and  its  length  is  about  210 
English  miles.  The  sacred  river  of  ancient  Rome,  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  whose  waters  a magistrate  was 
specially  created  by  Augustus,  is  the  common  sewer  of 
the  modern  City.  Its  water  is  now  drunk  in  a few 
Convents  only,  but  so  long  maintained  its  reputation  for 


its  sweetness  and  health-giving  qualities,  that  Paul  TIL  ROMK. 
invariably  carried  a supply  of  it  with  him  on  his  longest 
journeys,  and  Clement  VII.  did  the  same,  by  order  of 
his  physician,  when  he  repaired  to  Marseilles  to  cele- 
brate the  marriage  of  his  niece,  Catherine  de  Med  ids, 
with  the  brother  of  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Henry  II. 

It  cannot  boast  of  even  a single  quay,  and  is  so  shoal 
that  the  sorry  steam-boat  which  plies  between  Romo 
and  Fiurnicino,  a distance  of  about  16  miles,  is  generally 
five  hours  in  making  the  passage.  Indeed,  without  the 
buffaloes  that  are  put  to  it,  it  would  be  likely  to  ground 
till  the  next  rainy  season  should  swell  the  river.  The 
velocity  of  its  current  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  it  “ deposits  its  coarser  gravel  at  a distance  of  30 
miles,  and  the  finer  at  12,  above  the  City,  and  thence- 
forward to  its  mouth  is  only  charged  with  the  fine 
yellowish  sand  from  which  it  has  derived  its  constant 
epithet."  Its  Eastern  and  natural  embouchure,  indeed  its 
only  one  before  (lie  channel  ofFiumirinow&s  dug  by  order 
of  Claudius,  is  picturesque ; and  this  celebrated  stream, 
when  near  its  termination,  where  it  is  divided  and  ex- 
tended by  the  I sot  a Sacra , may,  by  a poetical  mind,  lie 
still  invested  with  something  of  its  ancient  majesty,  and 
not  deemed  utterly  unworthy  of  the  verses  of  Virgil : 

Hi*  i»e  inter  Jtnrio  Tiberimta  amir  no, 
y»rUcima  mpidit,  el  mv/iit  Jtavm  arena 
In  in are  prorumptJ. 

Its  chief  affluent  to  the  right  is  the  Ghiana,  which  is 
swollen  by  the  Pngtin  : on  the  left  its  principal  affluents 
are  the  Topio  or  Topino.  which  passes  through  Foligno 
and  receives  the  Chiascio  and  the  Timia;  the  Nera, 
which  bathes  Terni  and  Narni,  and  is  swollen  by  the 
Corno  and  the  Velino— the  latter  passes  through  Rieti ; 
and  lastly  by  the  Teverone,  which  bathes  Tivoli.  The 
Tiber  in  its  course  passes  through  or  near  tile  following 
towns : Castello,  Todi,  Oste,  .San  Giuhileo,  Rome,  Porto, 
and  Ostin. 

The  Marta,  which,  issuing  from  the  lake  of  Bolsena, 
bathes  Toscanella  and  Cometo,  and  the  Finra,  which 
rises  in  Tuscany  and  passes  through  Montalto,  likewise 
empty  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Adriatic  Sea  receives  the  Po,  two  branches  of 
which,  the  Po  di  Primaro  and  the  Po  di  Volano,  water 
the  Fcrrarese,  and  consequently  belong  to  the  Papal 
States.  The  Po  di  Volano  pusses  through  Ferrara ; 
the  Podi  Primaro  hus  for  its  affluents  the  Reno,  pass- 
ing through  Vergnto ; the  S&vena,  through  Bologna ; 
the  Silaro,  through  Castel-San-Pietro  ; the  Suiiterno, 
through  Imola;  and  the  Senio,  through  Cast  el- Bo- 
lognese. 

The  remaining  streams  are  the  Amone,  the  Savio, 
Marecchia,  Metauro,  Esino,  Musone,  Potenza,  Chienti, 
andTronlo,  which  are  mountain  torrents  descending  from 
the  Apennines,  and  watering  all  that  portion  of  the 
Papal  territory  which  lies  to  the  North  of  their  prin- 
cipal chain.  The  above  streams  pass  respectively 
through  the  following  towns,  before  throwing  themselves 
into  the  Adriatic : Faenza,  Cesena,  Rimini,  Urbania, 
led,  San  Severino,  Tolentino,  and  Ascoli. 

M.  Tournon,  in  treating  of  the  physical  state  of  the  Population. 
Roman  Province,  divides  its  population  into  four  races. 

The  first,  inhabiting  the  Mounts  Albani  and  the  VoJ- 
scian  territory,  are  tall  with  regular  features,  large  dark 
eyes,  haughty  yet  not  unpleasing  countenance,  and  vi- 
gorous but  flexible  limb*.  2.  A race  not  so  tall  as  the 
former,  who  are  considered  by  M.  Tournon  to  be  the 
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HOME,  descendants  of  the  fierce  llcrnici,  are  found  among  the 
sleep,  arid  mountains  of  Alatri  and  Veroli.  Their  fea- 
tures arc  regular  but  wild  in  their  expression,  a charac- 
teristic which  is  increased  by  their  eyebrows  meeting 
together:  they  are  strong  and  hardy.  3.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  Sabine  hills,  who  have  a mi  dcr  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  and  thick  curly  hair.  4.  The 
district  around  Coroeto  and  North  of  Mount  Cimino 
produces  the  handsomest  men  in  the  whole  Province, 
being  a tail,  elegantly-formed  race,  with  regular  features 
and  a pleasing  mildness  of  expression:  they  remind* d 
M.  Tournon  of  the  old  Hetrusci.  The  City  of  Rome 
and  its  surrounding  plains  are  occupied  by  a mixed  po- 
pulation. seemingly,  of  all  the  races  in  Europe ; and 
although  the  Transtcverini  are  generally  fine  men.  the 
mark*  of  that  ancient  descent,  on  which  they  pride 
themselves,  are  very  equivocal.  Female  beauty  is  very 
general  at  Rome.  “ The  Roman  ladies,"  writes  For- 
syth, M are  more  indebted  to  nnture  than  the  men. 
Their  general  style  of  bcuuty  is  large,  like  the  Juno; 
and  their  forms,  though  luxuriant,  are  so  perfect  in  pro* 
portion,  that  a critic  is  driven  to  their  feet  before  he  can 
find  a defect.*' 

The  following  Table  is  extracted  from  the  Saggio  di 
Stolid  ica  degti  Stuti  Pontefid  of  M.  Gabriele  Caiindri. 

Population  o f the  Papal  Slain , including  the  Lega- 
tion*, 2,592,3 29,  thus  classified  according  to  their 


Civil  state. 

Single  men,  adults 239.177 

Single  women,  ditto 234,145 

Married  of  both  sexes 913,596 

Widowers..... 43.616 

Widows 34.126 

Male  children  . 521,1*5 

Female  ditto 553.012 

Monks  or  regular  Clergy 10,599 

Priests  or  secular  ditto 34,600 

Nuns 8,284 


2,592,329 

Of  the  above  1,176,178  ore  landed  proprietors, 
farmers,  or  labourers,  with  their  families;  691,903 
tradespeople  or  mechanics ; 24,908  follow  the  liberal 
professions;  21,508  are  soldiers  or  seamen;  53,432 
belong  to  the  Clergy  of  both  sexes;  and  217,638  are 
infants. 

Govern*  The  Papal  Government  is  of  a very  peculiar  and 

Ineat*  complicated  nature.  The  Pope  unites  in  his  own  per- 
son three  different  offices:  first,  that  of  Supreme  Pon- 
tiff or  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  Hierarchy; 
second,  that  of  Bishop  ot  Rome;  third,  that  of  temporal 
Sovereign  of  the  Roman  or  Papal  States.  He  is  assisted 
in  both  his  spiritual  and  temporal  capacities  by  the  Con- 
sistory or  Council  of  Cardinals;  but  the  immediate  admi- 
nistration of  the  one  is  confided  Indifferent  persons  from 
that  of  the  other.  The  Ministers  of  the  Pontiff,  in  his 
spiritual  capacity,  are  first,  the  Cardinal  Great  Peniten- 
tiary, who  decides  on  cases  of  conscience;  second,  the 
Cardinal  Sommista,  who  presides  over  the  Apostolic 
Chancery;  third,  the  Cardinal  ProDatario,  who,  as- 
sisted by  numerous  officers,  decides  all  questions  con- 
cerning the  temporalities  of  the  Clergy,  as  well  as  those 
relating  to  dispensations,  6tc. ; but  since  the  suppression 
or  secularization  of  most  of  the  Church  temporalities  by 
the  Catholic  States,  this  office  has  lost  much  of  its  im- 
portance ; fourth,  the  Cardinal  Segretario  de‘  Brevi, 


who  expedites  the  briefs  ad  Principe n,  to  foreign  Sore  ROME, 
reigns,  and  is  charged  with  the  correspondence  of  the 
Pope  on  Ecdemectical  matters  ; fifth,  the  Pope's  Auditor, 

( Uditor  Santissimo,)  before  whom  every  matter  of  im- 
portance is  laid  for  him  to  report  thereon,  and  who 
officially  supposed  to  be  the  intimate  adviser  mid  confi- 
dant of  the  Pope. 

The  Pope**  authority,  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  exer- 
cised by  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  who  has  bis  own  tribunal 
and  officers.  Theie  is  likewise  the  Congregation  Della 
Visit  a Apostolica , which  administers  legacies  and  trusts 
belonging  to  this  jurisdiction. 

The  Papal  Monarchy  is  elective,  and  tlie  power  of  the 
Sovereign  unlimited.  The  two  principal  Ministers  of 
the  Pope,  as  temporal  Sovereign,  are  the  Cardinal  Se- 
cretary of  State  and  the  Cardinal  Cameriengo.  The 
former  is  Minister  both  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the 
home  department;  lie  is  the  representative  of  his  Sove- 
reign, is  appointed  to  office  by  him,  imd  resigns  it 
when  he  dies.  The  Cameriengo  is  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, and  holds  office  for  life.  On  the  Heath  of  a 
Pope  he  governs  in  the  namr  of  the  Apostolic  C hamber, 
until  the  Cardinals  are  assembled  in  Conclave,  when  the 
Government  is  administered  till  the  election  of  a new 
Pope  by  three  Cardinals,  who  assume  office  by  turns, 
one  day  each.  The  Cameriengo  presides  til  the  Court 
of  thr  Apostolic  Chamber,  which  constitutes  a Board  of 
Treasury,  and  has  under  him  the  Treasurer-General, 
who  has  the  management  of  the  budget,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  State  property  and  establishment. 

This  last-mentioned  office  is  one  of  great  importance, 
and  is  generally  tilled  by  mru  of  abilities. 

The  Governor  of  Rome  is  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Slate,  but  is  vested  w ith  gTeat  discretionary 
powers  concerning  the  police  of  tire  City  and  it*  district, 
and  can  condemn  to  impriscument  and  hard  labour. 

He  goes  out  accompanied  by  a guard. 

The  principal  business  trf  the  internal  government  is 
transacted  by  Boards,  ( Congrrgazioni ,)  such  as  La 
Sacra  Consult:*,  which  superintends  the  political  and 
Civil  administration  of  the  Provinces ; the  Apostolic 
Chamber,  already  mentioned,  and  which  (though  in  its 
abstract  or  general  sense  it  is  a fictitious  denomination, 
implying  the  State  or  Fisc)  is  a real  active  body,  gene- 
rally designated  in  writing  by  the  initials  A.  C. ; and  the 
Buon  Govemo,  &c.  The  latter  is  a very  remarkable 
institution  under  an  absolute  government,  being  inde- 
pendent of  Ministers:  its  peculiar  functions  will  be 
noticed  herrafter.  We  have,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  described  the  division  of  the  Papal  States  into 
Legations  atrd  Delegations.  The  former  are  usually 
administered  by  Cardinals,  the  latter  by  simple  Prelates; 
and  these  Governors  arc  appoint*4  by  the  Sacra  Con- 
sults. The  Legate,  or  Delegate,  is  the  head  of  the 
political  administration  of  his  Province.  He  is  assisted 
by  a Council,  composed  of  the  Gonfaloniere  and  two 
Elders  of  the  town  in  which  he  resides.  His  Assessor, 
who  is  a lawyer,  acts  as  Judge  in  Civil  matters  lor  the 
chief  town  of  the  Province,  and  in  each  ot  the  other 
towns  the  respective  Governor*  exercise  judicial  power 
both  in  Civil  and  criminal  affairs  of  minor  imporance. 

In  each  Province  there  is  a magistrate  called  Prtlort, 
who  judges  Civil  suits  in  the  first  instance,  and  from 
whom  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  the  Rota  at 
Rome,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  nt  Bologna : likewise 
there  is  in  each  Province  a Criminal  Court  composed  of 
the  Delegate  and  four  Assessors,  which  receives  appeals 
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ROME,  iron*  sentences  of  the  Governors  of  the  towns.  Lastly, 

—p 'v—' there  are  two  high  Criminal  Courts  for  the  whole  State, 
the  Sacra  Consults  at  Rome,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal 
at  Bologna.  The  proceedings  in  all  Criminal  Courts  are 
carried  on  with  dosed  doors,  thus  reverting  to  the  bane- 
ful system  which  had  been  abolished  by  the  French. 
The  accused  may  be  defended  by  the  A v vocal o dr'  Pocrri, 
who  is  paid  by  the  State,  or  may  choote  his  own  coun- 
sel. The  fiscal  attorney  is  the  public  prosecutor.  Every 
species  of  torture  was  abolished  by  Pina  VII.  The 
Judges  are  appointed  by  the  Sovereign,  and  are  required 
to  be  above  thirty  years  of  age.  and  to  have  practised  at 
the  bar  at  least  five  years;  their  character  must  be  un- 
blemished and  above  suspicion.  They  are  bound  to 
state  clearly  their  grounds  of  proceeding,  the  nature  of 
the  offence,  and  to  award  no  other  penalty  than  that 
fixed  by  the  law. 

In  each  Diocese  is  an  Ecclesiastical  Court  depending 
on  the  Bishop  or  Archbishop  ; and  there  are  uine  com- 
mercial tribunals  in  the  various  ports  and  principul  trad- 
ing towns  in  the  Papal  Stales,  in  which  the  French  com- 
mercial cole  is  followed. 

Communal  Councils  have  for  Ages  existed  in  all  the 
towns,  and  in  the  rural  Communes  likewise,  enjoying  ex- 
tensive powers ; and  this  institution  was  confirmed  and 
remodelled  by  Pope  Leo  XII.,  in  October  1824.  Each 
town  or  village  has  a Council  consisting  of  48, 3(1,  24,  or 
18  members,  according  to  its  population,  to  which  are 
referred  all  affairs  of  local  interest.  These  councillors 
are  chosen  equally  from  the  notal>lmt  or  chief  landed 
proprietors,  and  from  the  citizens  and  farmer*.  The 
office  is  for  life,  and  the  Council  self-elective.  A head 
magistrate,  called  the  Gonfalon  iert.,  together  with  six 
Elders  in  large  towns,  and  four  or  two  only  in  smaller 
towns  or  villages,  are  elected  by  the  Council  ; and  these 
Elders  must  be  chosen  in  equal  proportions  from  the  two 
classes  of  which  the  Councils  are  composed.  Their 
choice  is  laid  before  the  Governor  of  the  Province  for  bis 
approbation,  and  the  Gonialoniere  is  renewed  every  year ; 
the  Elders  remain  in  two  years.  These  Communal 
Councils  appoint  to  all  local  offices ; pay  the  local  po- 
lice, the  schoolmaster,  and  the  apothecary  and  surgeon; 
and  assess  the  rales.  The  Budget  ( 7'abrtla ) for  the  en- 
auing  year  b prepared  by  the  Gonfalomere  and  Elders, 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Council,  and  then  laid 
before  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  who  forwards  it  for 
ratification  to  the  Congregation  dei  It  non  Girrrno. 
This  Board,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  is  expressly 
devoted  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Communal  admi- 
nistrations, and  OtUn  takes  their  part  against  the  preten- 
sions of  Government.  It  is  presided  by  a Cardinal  Pre- 
fect, and  composed  of  Cardinals  and  Prelates.  When 
the  Tabrlla  has  received  the  sanct  ion  of  this  Board  il  is 
returned  to  the  Commune,  and  published  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  having  then  the  force  of  luw.  All 
sales,  leases,  and  contracts,  made  for  the  service  of  the 
community,  are  by  public  auction. 

The  Papal  administration  has  been  considerably  mo- 
dernized of  late  years ; feudality  has  been  abolished  in 
nearly  every  essential  point ; and  the  admission  of  lay- 
men to  official  employments,  though  not  to  the  higher 
offices,  has  been  greatly  extended. 

There  are  in  the  Papal  State  8 Archbishops,  59 
Bishops,  and  13  Abbots.  The  numbers  of  the  Clergy  in 
the  City  of  Rome,  in  the  year  1831,  were  1432  secular 
Priests,  1904  Monks  and  Friars,  and  1375  Nuns.  We 
have  no  authentic  statement  of  the  number  of  the  Clergy 
in  the  whole  State. 


The  military  force  consists  of  8000  infantry,  besides 
two  Swiss  regiments  of  two  battalions  each,  one  regiment 
of  dragoons,  one  of  artillery,  and  2300  carabineers  who  do 
the  police  and  patrol  duty.  There  are  also  four  provin- 
cial battalions,  who  are  a sort  of  embodied  militia.  The 
expense  of  the  military  department  is  about  £470,000 
per  annum. 


ROME. 


The  revenue  is  in  a great  measure  conjectural,  from 
the  w ant  of  official  statements.  M.  Balbi,  in  a commu- 
nication to  the  Built  tin  Unirersely  states  it  to  have 
amounted,  in  181S,  to  £1,720,000;  of  which  there  was 
derived  from  the  land-tax  £400, C00,  from  the  customs 
£300,000.  monopolies  £l90,000,registers.&c.  £200,000. 
lottery  £135,000.  At  present,  the  same  writer  esti- 
mates it  at  only  £1,237,000,  burdened  with  a debt  of 
£24,700,000. 

A very  remarkable  fact  in  the  system  of  the  Papal 
revenue  is  the  equal  distribution  of  the  direct  taxation, 
of  which  the  Clergy  and  Nobility  have  always  borne  their 
shares  like  the  humble  villagers,  and  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  properties;  exemptions  and  privileges, 
which  in  other  Countries  have  engendered  so  much  hos- 
tility against  the  favoured  classes,  have  been  for  Ages 
unknown  to  Papal  Rome.  “The  yearly  sum.'’ Count 
Tcurnon  proceeds  to  observe,  “allotted  to  the  Pope  for 
his  household  and  privy  pur*e,  I found  to  be  ouly 
127,000  dollars;  a very  modest  sum  for  a Sovereign 
Prince.** 

In  the  Roman  States  South  of  the  Apennines,  Rome  Education, 
and  Perugia  are  the  only  two  Cities  where  Sciences  and 
Literature  sire  cultivated.  In  the  former  there  arc  two 
great  establishments  for  the  higher  departments  of  edu- 
cation; the  University  called  La  Sapitnza^  from  the 
inscription  over  its  entrance.  Inilium  Mpitnti/v  dinar 
Deit  and  the  Gregorian  or  Roman  College.  The  actual 
organization  of  La  Sapirnza  was  framed  by  Leo  XII., 
who  increased  the  salaries  of  the  Professors,  and  it  is 
now  composed  of  a Chancellorship,  held  by  a Cardinal, 
a Rectorship,  and  five  College's  ; namely,  of  Theology, 

Law, Medicine,  Philosophy,  and  Philology.  These  Col- 
leges ore  subdivided  into  about  forty-two  Prolessorships. 

The  Romau  College  has  about  twenty  Professors. 

These  Institutions  have  revenues  of  their  own,  and  are 
also  partly  supported  by  Government.  Students  attend 
the  Lectures  gratis,  or  on  payment  of  a very  trifling  an- 
nual Ice.  Tla*  Classics,  with  the  Humanities,  Rhetoric,  and 
Logic,  constitute  the  courses  usually  followed  by  those 
not  intended  for  the  learned  professions : the  Mathema- 
tical, Physical,  and  Natural  Sciences  are  rather  neg- 
lected. 

Although  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  is  inter- 
dicted, primary  or  elementary  instruction  is  atTorded 
with  a liberality  such  as  few  Countries  can  boast  of. 

In  Rome  alone,  there  are  sixty  District  Schools,  (rrgio- 
narie,)  the  teachers  in  which  are  laymen,  and  in  which 
about  2d00  children  of  both  sexes  receive  instruction, 
some  gratis,  and  others  for  a payment  of  about  two 
francs  per  mouth.  There  are  seven  Parochial  Schools, 
entirely  gratuitous,  and  admitting  500  pupils ; and 
several  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  the  Scolopii,  (Scho- 
iarum  Piarum.)  the  Ignorantrlli , the  Fihj/pinit  Sic. 
devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  These 
Orders  open  classes,  gratis,  for  a certain  number  of 
boys,  to  whom  they  teach  writing  and  arithmetic.  Alto- 
gether, about  three-fourths  of  the  children  are  congre- 
gated in  these  various  schools. 

In  the  country  towns  and  villages  there  are  masters 
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ROME.  paid  by  the  municipal  fund,  who  teach  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic. 

Rome.  The  City  lies  about  17  miles  from  the  sea,  cm  the 

left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  which,  flowing  from  North  to 
South,  is  joined  just  before  it  reaches  the  City  by  the 
Anio,  (Teveronr.)  The  latter  river  takes  its  rise  be- 
tween two  of  tlmse  several  ridges  which,  in  this  part  ol 
Italy,  run  puratkd  to  each  other  on  the  Western  side  of 
the  great  chain  of  the  A|>ennincs.  It  flows  at  first  from 
South-Cast  to  North-West ; but  when  it  has  thus  com- 
pleted half  its  course,  meeting  with  a line  of  hills  (the 
Mona  Lucretili* ) which  run  nt  right  angles  with  it,  it 
suddenly  turns  the  outer  ridge  of  its  previous  valley— 
the  mountain  country  of  the  Hernici — and  deflects  to 
the  West,  having  Mount  Lucretilia  on  its  right.  The 
abutment  of  this  line  of  hills  now  called  the  Monti  Li- 
bretti, is  the  Mo  ns  Surer,  which  lies  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber ; ami  at  a 
short  distance  frojn  the  Sacred  Mount,  yet  apparently  a 
continuation  of  tire  same  chain  of  rising  ground,  the  last 
steps  before  it  sinks  into  the  level  waste  stretching  sea- 
ward, is  the  small  cluster  of  hills  South  of  the  Anio.  and 
close  to  the  Eastern  hank  of  the  Tiber,  on  which  Home 
was  built.  In  its  course  through  the  City,  a tract  of  a 
little  inure  than  two  miles  in  length,  the  Tiller  makes  three 
great  bends  of  nearly  equal  compass.  It  first  approaches 
Monte  Pincio,  receding  from  the  hdls  on  its  right  bank, 
the  Monti  Mario  and  Vaticano , which  together  make 
a semicircular  sweep  enclosing  with  the  elbow  of  the 
river  the  Vatican  Field,  a level  about  a mile  long,  ter- 
minated towards  the  South  by  the  Northern  foot  of  the 
Janicuht*.  The  bay  container!  between  the  second  bend 
of  the  river  and  the  hills  on  the  left,  which  at  the  same 
time  make  a slight  turn  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  the 
f’am/iwjr  jVrirf/«*,the  site  of  the  greater  part  of  the  modern 
City.  It  is  bounded  to  the  South  by  the  approach  of  the 
river  towards  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  The  long  straight 
ridge  of  the  Janirutua,  running  from  North  to  South, 
forms  the  chord  of  the  third  arc,  which  encloses  the  dis- 
trict of  Trasteverc.  This  tract  isconuected  by  a narrow 
strip  with  the  Vatican  Field,  and  ends  towards  the 
South,  where  the  Janirutua  again  meets  the  river.  Of 
the  seven  hills  on  the  left  bank,  four,  the  Capitnline,  Pa- 
latine, Aventine,  and  Ctelius,  are  insulated  heights;  the 
three  others,  the  Quirtnal,  Viminal,  and  Esquilinc,  are 
promontories  jutting  out  towards  the  Tiber,  which  form 
one  long  Tange,  ami  are  separated  from  each  other  only  by 
narrow  gorges  running  up  into  it.  This  common  range, 
which  in  many  points  ends  very  abruptly  on  the  side  of 
the  river,  sinks,  by  an  extremely  gentle  slope,  into  the 
plain  which  stretches  from  it  to  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nines. The  sides  of  these  hills  were  steep,  and  two  in 
particular,  the  Capitoline  and  the  Palatine,  were  bold 
and  precipitous:  they  stood  close  to  the  river's  edge, 
and  the  natural  strength  of  the  former  justified  its  selec- 
tion as  the  citadel  of  Rome. 

Westward  of  the  Hemican  ridge,  atid  in  a valley 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Anio,  vises  the  river  Trent* , ( Sacco,) 
which  runs  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  former  stream, 
flowing  South-East  to  its  junction  with  the  Liris,  ((ra- 
rigliano.)  The  outer  ridge  of  this  valley  is  the  last  and 
lowest  of  these  parallel  ranges  which  slo[ic  tcrrace-like 
from  the  Apennines;  and  after  following  for  about 
SO  miles  the  same  general  direction  to  the  South- 
East,  it  turns  to  the  South  and  sweeps  round  striking 
the  sea  at  Terracina. 

*•  When  this  range  is  viewed  from  the  hills  of  Rome, 


it  seems  like  a gigantic  mound  enclosing  the  plain  from  ROME, 
which  it  rises  abruptly,  it  is  not  unlike  the  line  of  the  '*-*■ s— ' 
Grampians  as  they  are  seen  from  Stirling  Castle.  Be- 
tween this  mountain  range  and  the  sea  is  spread  out  the 
low  country  of  Lutuim,  or  the  Campagna  of  Rome  ; a 
low  country,  indeed,  compared  with  the  lofty  terrace 
which  looks  down  upon  it,  but  rising  in  long,  grassy 
swells  and  flat  ridges,  which  terminute  not  un frequently 
in  rocky  and  precipitous  declivities.  Upon  these  natural 
fastnesses  were  built  the  citadels  of  the  many  little  towns 
of  Latium.  The  face  of  the  Campagna  is  intersected 
also  by  many  small  and  sluggish  streams,  winding  along 
in  deep  channels  under  steep  and  broken  banks,  beauti- 
fully fringed  with  cop«e-wood  and  broom.  But  in  the 
midst  ot  tbe  low  lands,  in  the  Northern  quarter  of 
Lalium,  there  stands  out,  at  a little  distance  from  the 
mountain-range,  a sort  of  island  cluster  of  lulls ; a mass 
of  high  ground,  beautifully  varied  within  itself  with  deep 
valleys  and  pointed  summits,  and  steep  ridges  over- 
hanging its  sequestered  tarn*.  These  arc  the  hills  of 
Alba.  Upon  the  highest  peak  of  the  group,  looking 
down  ii pun  all  the  expanse  of  Latium,  stood  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Laliari*.  Immediately  below,  and  scarcely 
finding  space  to  stand  on  from  the  steepness  of  the 
mountain  side,  the  lung  town  of  Alba  in  old  tune 
stretched  itself,  as  on  a terrace,  with  the  waters  of  the 
Alban  lake  beneath  it.  The  basin  of  the  lake  is  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  Further  to  the  North  the 
Romans  could  descry  from  their  walls  a ridge  running 
under  the  highest  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and 
seeming  like  a raised  way  between  it  and  the  more  dis- 
tant points  of  the  Alban  hills.  This  ridge  was  the  edge 
of  a green  mountain  plain;  and  this  high  plain  was 
Algidu *,  where  the  JEqui,  in  the  height  ol  their  power, 
used  to  pitch  their  camp  in  the  summer  months,  and 
whence  they  commanded  a view  of  all  the  Homan  low 
lands  to  which  their  descents  were  to  be  directed  for 
plunder  and  ravage.  Beneath  the  ridge  of  Algidus,  on 
the  top  of  tbe  lower  and  nearer  line  of  the  Alban  hilis, 
stood  the  citadel  of  Tusruium , the  stronghold  of  the 
most  faithful  allies  of  the  banished  Tarquin,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  youthful  Republic.  Further  to  the  North- 
East,  on  the  last  low  insulated  point  of  the  ridge,  the 
Romans  might  behold  the  towers  of  Labicvm.  Beneath 
Tusculum  and  Labicum  lay  the  lake  RegiUus,  which 
poetical  tradition  made  the  scene  of  the  last  and  deudly 
struggle  with  the  exiled  tyrant.  Stilt  further  to  the 
North  and  East  is  the  mountain  range  which  directs 
the  course  of  the  Anio,  with  the  towus  of  Tibur  and 
Praneste  ( Tivoli  and  Palratrina ) crowning  its  nearest 
projecting  eminences;  while,  far  beyond,  tbe  eye  glances 
to  the  lofty  Apennines,  which,  during  more  than  six 
months  of  the  year,  are  white  with  snow.  On  the  op- 
posite side,  towards  the  sea,  the  level  of  the  Campagna 
is  broken  by  no  perceptible  elevation ; and  the  low 
straight  line  of  the  distant  coast  melts  into  the  scarcely 
more  level  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  can  he 
distinguished  from  the  land  only  by  the  brighter  light 
reflected  from  its  waters.  Looking  from  the  Capitol  to 
the  Tuscan  side  of  the  Tiber,  the  view  is  immediately 
bounded  by  the  level  line  of  the  long  hill  ol'  the  Ja~ 
nicutu*. 

“ Such  is  the  site  of  Rome,  and  such  is  the  country 
which  surrounds  it, — the  narrow  field  of  its  early 
struggles  and  conquests.  The  great  features  of  nature 
must  have  existed  in  the  earliest  Ages  as  we  see  them 
now  ; and  Imagination  can  easily  pul  aside  all  that  the 
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HOME,  hand  of  Art  has  added  or  altered.”  (History  of  Rome, 
tn  the  Library  of  Useful  Knoictedge.) 

All  traditions  agree  in  recognising  the  Palatine  as  the 
site  of  the  original  Rome.  It  was  protected  partly  by 
its  nulural  steepness,  and  partly  by  the  swamps  or  stag- 
nant pools  which  long  covered  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
▼alleys  that  separated  the  Seven  Hills.  As  its  popula- 
tion increased,  dwellings  would  spring  up  round  the  foot 
of  the  hill ; and  this  enlargement  of  the  original  com- 
pass seems  to  be  what  Tacitus  understands  by  the  1*0- 
merium  of  Romulus,  (Ann.  xii.  24.)—“  a suburb,  a 
borough,”  says  Niebuhr,  “ round  about  the  city,  scantily 
fortified  with  a wall  and  a narrow  ditch,  as  the  Chro- 
nicles tell  of  the  Rorgki  round  Florence.'1  The  circle 
described  by  Tacitus  is  not  perfectly  continuous.  It  ran 
from  the  Forum  Boarium  through  the  valley  of  the 
Circus;  then  from  the  Septixonium  to  below  the  Baths 
of  Trajan  ; thence,  finally,  perhaps,  along  the  Via 
Sacra  to  the  Forum : between  the  Eastern  boundary  of 
the  latter  and  the  opposite  edge  of  the  Velabntm,  a 
break  occurs,  which  deficiency  was  first  explained  by 
the  conjecture  of  Niebuhr  that  the  ground  omitted 
must,  before  the  building  of  the  sewers,  have  been  a 
pool  or  morass,  where  it  was  neither  needful  nor  pos- 
sible to  curry  a wall.  Referring  to  the  elaborate  Work 
of  Niebuhr  fur  the  probable  steps  hy  which  the  similar 
settlements  on  the  adjoining  hills  became  gradually 
absorlted  by  that  on  the  Palatine,  it  is  sufficient  to  mark 
that  in  the  festival  of  the  Seplimonlium  was  preserved 
the  memory  of  a time  when  the  C’apitoline,  Quirinal,  and 
Viminul  hills  were  not  yet  incorporated  with  Rome. 
The  City  then  consisted  of  seven  districts,  each  of  which 
had  its  own  holidays  and  sacrifices,  even  in  the  Age  of 
Tiberius:  Palatium;  Velia,  a low  ridge  stretching  from 
the  South-East  foot  of  the  Palatine  toward  the  Carina; 
Cermalu*  and  Fagutal,  plains  swelling  out  ut  the  base 
of  the  same  mount ; Mons  Ctrl  ins,  originally,  perhaps, 
the  chief  settlement  of  the  Lucent;  and.  lastly,  Oppius 
and  Cispius,  the  two  summits  of  the  Esquiline.  This 
was  the  extent  enclosed  by  the  wall  of  Servius.  Even 
the  A veu tine  was  never  included  in  the  sacred  Pome - 
rium,  after  it  became  really  a part  of  the  City.  The 
local  division  of  the  City  by  Servius  Tullius  into  four 
Regions,  is  connected  by  Varro  with  another  into  twenty- 
seven  smaller  Districts,  and  it  is  conjectured  by  Mr. 
Bunsen  that  the  fourteen  Regions  of  Augustus  were 
determined  by  this  old  parochial  subdivision. 

“ There  are  three  ancient  Romes,’*  justly  observes 
Forsyth,  “substantially  distinct;  the  City  which  the 
Gauls  destroyed,  that  which  Nero  burned,  and  that 
which  he  and  his  successors  rebuilt.”  With  the  Tarquins 
began  the  architectural  grandeur  of  Rome.  Servius 
had  indeed  reared  his  rude  walls  and  mounds,  but  to 
the  Etrurian  magnificence  of  the  former  were  owing  the 
Circus,  the  Capitol,  and  the  stupendous  Sewers,  the 
principal  of  which,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  still  remains. 
In  the  system  of  national  aggrandizement  diligently  pur- 
sued by  the  Republic  originated  the  grand  Military 
Roads;  and  almost  at  the  same  time  were  commenced 
the  celebrated  Aqueducts.  Solidity  and  a simple  but 
true  grandeur  were  the  leading  features  of  the  works  of 
this  period  : the  few  Tombs  and  Temples  which  can  still 
be  assigned  to  it  altcst  similar  manly  taste.  But  the 
meanness  of  the  streets  and  private  buildings,  occasioned 
by  hasty  re-edification  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls, 
continued  to  form  a striking  contrast  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  public  edifices  until  Nero’s  fire,  when  the 
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new  plans  laid  down  and  enforced  by  strict  police  regu-  ROME, 
lations  gave  the  City  a symmetry  and  general  stateliness  v— ^ 
before  unknown.  With  the  wealth  of  the  East  daily 
pouring  into  the  lap  of  Rome  came  the  craving  after  a 
style  colossal  and  extravagant.  Yet  if  we  deride  the 
splendid  absurdity  of  Nero’s  Domut  Aurea , and  deplore 
in  too  many  instances  the  false  taste  which  buried  beauty 
under  a load  of  ornament,  we  nevertheless  stand  awe- 
struck before  the  mighty  Coliseum,  and  admire  the 
crowded  richness  of  the  Arch  of  Titus.  For  three 
hundred  year?.  Forums,  Porticos,  Therm®,  Triumphal 
Arches,  nnd  Mausoleums  drained  the  public  treasures 
and  swelled  the  Imjierinl  pride.  With  Constantine, 
and  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  was  introduced  a 
new  style  of  architecture,  on  the  model,  and  often  with 
the  very  materials,  of  the  ancient  Basilic®.  At  length  a 
happier  era  arrived.  “ The  end  of  the  thirty  years* 
schism,”  says  an  anonymous  writer,  “ by  which  Rome 
became  the  fixed  seat  of  an  undivided  spiritual  mo- 
narchy, and  wus  enriched  by  the  overflowings  of  the 
streams  that  were  continually  poured  from  ail  parts  of 
Europe  into  the  Papal  treasury,  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  period  of  prosperity  ami  splendour  to  the  City. 

Since  that  epoch  the  attention  of  the  Popes  has,  with 
little  interruption,  been  actively  directed  to  the  repara- 
tion nnd  embellishment  of  their  Capital.” 

u Proceeding  from  the  Forumt**  says  Mr.  Wood,  in  a 
passage  which  we  must  quote  without  curtailment,  ” in 
the  direction  of  the  Via  Sacra,  you  leave  on  the  left  the 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  (u.)  that  of  Romulus 
and  Remus,  (6,)  and  other  fragments  without  a name.  Af- 
terwards, also  on  the  left,  is  the  Temple  of  Peace,  (e,)  and 
you  pass  through  the  Arch  of  Titus,  (t/,)  both  monuments 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  beyond  are  the  Temples 
of  Venus  and  Rmne,(«\)  and  at  ihe  distance  of  a few 
steps  the  vast  extent  of  the  Coliseum.  These  objects  burst 
upon  the  eye  almost  at  one  view,  and  demand  or  rather 
extort  attention.  Whether  this  building  was  a Temple 
or  that  a Curia  may  be  questioned,  but  you  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  each  is  a Roman  work,  and  the  ruin 
of  some  magnificent  edifice.  Afterwards  you  may  ascend 
the  Palatine  and  pass  over  the  extensive  remains  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Crwi,  with  its  long  vaults  and  terraces, 
whose  half  domes  and  solid  piers  attest  the  grandeur  of 
their  ancient  construction.  But  the  views  from  the  Pa- 
latine arc  no  less  striking  than  those  within  its  walls. 

Below  is  the  Temple  of  Romulus ; (/;)  further  to  the  left 
that  of  Vesta ; (g;)  between  these  is  the  Arch  of  Janus; 

(h ;)  the  Temple  of  Cast  or  and  Pollux  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  in  another  place  that  of  Apollo.  All  these 
names,  and  almost  every  inch  of  ground,  are  disputed  by 
the  Roman  antiquaries;  but  about  such  dissensions 
Imagination  does  not  trouble  herself.  The  form  of  the 
ground  is  still  seen  in  the  Circus  Maximus , but  the 
buildings  are  gone.  The  Aventiue  rises  above  all  the 
other  objects,  crowned  with  Convents  nnd  Churches 
composed  of  the  spoils  of  the  Temples  which  once 
adorned  it.  To  the  left  of  this  mount  is  an  enormous 
mas9  of  building  which  once  contained  the  Baths  of 
Caracallu ; the  lower  story  is  supposed  to  be  filled  up, 
the  upper  is  uncovered,  and  the  vast  piers  and  solid 
piles  of  masonry  arc  sufficient  to  develope  the  whole  plan 
of  the  central  building.  Nearer,  but  still  more  to  the 
left,  are  the  Arch  of  Constantine  and  the  Coliseum , of 
which  you  here  trace  the  form  and  see  the  whole  extent. 

Turning  again  to  the  North,  and  retracing  the  Via 
Sacra , you  fix  your  eye  on  the  bold  elevation  of  the 
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HOME.  Capitol,  and  figure  to  yourself  what  it  must  have  ap- 
peared  when  ail  its  Temples  were  entire,  each  surrounded 
by  stately  colonnades,  and  the  whole  crowned  with  the 
splendid  fane  of  Jupiter  CapHolimu.” 

Aqueducts.  For  nearly  four  centuries  and  a half  after  the  building 
of  Rome,  its  inhabitants  had  110  water  except  what  the 
Tiber  and  the  natural  springs  supplied.  Appius  Clau- 
dius built  the  first  Aqueduct  a.  u.c.  442;  and  in  all 
there  were  about  eleven  ancieut  Aqueduct*,  of  which  the 
dilapidated  arches  of  the  Murcian  and  l laudiau  present 
the  only  continuous  remains.  Two  were  on  the  Western 
side  of  the  river;  the  rest  stretched  over  the  Cutnpogna, 
and  approached  each  other  near  the  Porta  PraneHina. 
Close  to  this  gate  may  be  distinctly  traced  the  channels 
of  the  A qua  Marcia » (i,)  of  the  Aqua  Tepula,  (k,)  and 
of  the  Aqt/a  Julia : (It:)  the  last  w ;>*  brought  to  the  City  by 
Marcus  Agrippa,  and  named  in  honour  of  Julius  Cm. 
The  two  upper  water  courses,  supposed  to  be  the  Julia 
and  the  Tepula,  urc  formed  of  brick  and  rubble ; the 
third,  or  Aqua  Marcia. , is  of  square  blocks  of  peperino, 
and  the  supporting  pier  is  also  of  that  construction. 
Abundant  remains  of  Aqueducts,  whose  long  branches 
form  conspicuous  objects,  wind  in  every  direction  over 
the  extensive  level  of  Laiium,  but  their  number,  their 
mutilated  state,  and  the  mumier  in  which  they  intersect 
each  other,  render  it  a task  of  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culty to  trace  them,  or  to  assign  to  each  the  arches  that 
belong  to  it.  The  Aqua  Claudia  (l)  was  50,  the  Aqua 
Marcia  62  miles  long ; and  their  lofty  arches  still  rank 
among  the  most  magnificent  monuments  of  the  power 
cf  Rome. 

The  modern  City,  like  the  ancient,  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  water.  The  best  of  these  modern  waters 
is  that  brought  by  Sixtus  V.  to  the  Fonlana  di  Termini; 
the  next  is  tike  Acqua  Fir rg#rn*,(m.)  which  was  reconducted 
to  the  Fontana  di  Trevi  by  Nicolas  V. : this  is  the  only 
ancient  water  that  flows  to  Roiup.  Paul  V.  conveyed 
a stream  over  the  Janicuhn  to  the  Fotdana  Paolina ; 
but  its  water  is  so  unwholesome  that  its  use  ia  pro- 
hibited. 

Pantheon.  The  Pantheon,  (r,)  the  most  beautiful  and  best  pre- 
served of  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  is  sunk  in 
tlie  dirtiest  part  of  the  modern  City.  The  square  before 
it,  the  Piazza  della  Rolouda,  is  a vegetable  market  ex- 
haling disgusting  odours,  and  covered  with  filth  and  foul 
puddles.  fa  this  “ obscene  hole”  stands  the  pre-emi- 
nently beautiful  fabric  of  Agrippa.  Its  noble  yet  simple 
portico,  a never-failing  theme  of  udmiralion  to  the  archi- 
tect, is  supported  by  sixteen  columns  of  red  grauite, 
about  forty-two  English  feet  in  height;  their  bases  and 
capitals  are  of  white  Pentelic  marble.  The  marble 
doorway  corresponds,  both  internally  and  externally, 
with  I he  architecture  of  the  portico,  and  not  with  that  of 
the  Pantheon  itself:  the  opeuing  is  about  nineteen  feel 
wide  and  thirty-eight  high,  but  within  this  arc  pilasters 
of  bronze  which  form  the  actual  doorway.  On  these 
hang  magnificent  doors,  also  of  bronze,  und  over  them 
is  a grating  of  the  same  melal.  It  seems  generally 
agreed  that  the  Rotonda  is  of  earlier  erection  than  the 
Portico,  which  was  subsequently  added  to  convert  it  into 
a Temple.  The  received  conjecture  as  to  its  original 
destination  is,  that  it  was  built  for  a Caldariun »,  or  at 
least  as  some  adjunct  to  the  Public  Baths  of  Agrippa. 
The  popular  belief,  that  it  was  dedicated  to  all  the  Gods 
of  antiquity,  is  unsupported  by  any  proof,  and  is  directly 
opposed  by  the  testimony  of  Livy,  who  states  that  ll  was 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  the  Avenger.  Its  majestic  interior 


alii)  preserves  great  part  of  its  ancient  coating  of  marble,  ROME. 

principally  the  gio/fo  a » tiro,  “ the  most  beautiful  of  nil 
coloured  marbles  for  the  purposes  of  architecture,”  and 
by  a skilful  disposition  it  appears  much  larger  than  it 
really  is.  The  pavement  ol  granite  and  porphyry  is  the 
most  beautiful  that  has  been  sparer!  by  the  ravages  of 
time,  or  rather  of  man.  The  sculptural  silver  that  em- 
bossed its  roof,  the  statues  that  filled  its  niches,  the 
columns  of  Syracusan  bronze  that  sustained  its  attic, 
the  plates  of  gilded  bronze  that  covered  the  roof,  and 
the  massy  bronze  beams  of  its  portico,  with  numerous 
other  gorgeous  ornaments,  have  disappeared  before  the 
cupidity  of  Barbarians,  of  Pojies,  und  of  Emperors.  Yet 
“ its  beauty  is  of  that  sort,  which,  while  the  tabrie  stands, 
lime  has  no  power  to  destroy.” 

The  Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  (a,)  the  moat  ancient  and  one  Tombs, 
of  the  most  honoured  mausoleums  of  Republican  Rome, 
stands  ou  the  Appian  Way,  and  iu  discovery,  in  I7S0, 
forms  an  era  in  archaeological  history.  Two  sepulchral 
inscriptions,  the  one  found  two  centuries  before  this 
(Yent,  and  called  the  Barberitii  marble  because  it  is  pre- 
served iu  the  Barberitii  collection,  the  other  discovered 
fifty  years  later,  had  pointed  out  the  true  site  of  the 
tomb ; but  the  antiquaries,  sticking  to  the  letter  of  a 
passige  in  Cicero,  persisted  in  selecting  another  spot, 
until  the  true  sepulchre  of  the  Cornelian  family  was 
ascertained  by  the  occidental  circumstance  of  a man 
digging  in  hia  vineyard  to  make  a cellar.  A remarkable 
sarcophagus,  now  in  the  Vatican,  and  several  inscrip- 
tions, put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt.  It  would  seem, 
previously  to  its  conversion  into  a tomb,  to  have  been  a 
quarry  of  puzzolano,  or  of'  tufa ; its  ancient  entrance, 
which  is  nearly  all  the  original  masonry  left,  is  formed 
by  an  arch  of  peperino  adorned  with  half  columns; 
additions  of  the  style  of  later  period*  are  clearly  indicated. 

This  entrance  hod  been  completely  blocked  up  by  the 
fulling  in  of  the  earth.  The  original  inscriptions  have 
been  removed  to  the  Vatican,  and  copies  are  put  in  their 
place ; and  the  very  bones  of  the  Scipios  have  been 
carried  off. 

The  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  the  chef-d’oeuvre  of  all 
sepulchral  monuments,  and  which  served  as  a model  for 
the  Imperial  mausoleum,  was  reared  in  her  honour  by 
her  husband  Crassus.  It  consists  of  a round  tower 
formed  of  immense  blocks  ofTiburtioe  stone,  fixed  toge- 
ther without  cement,  and  resting  on  a square  basement, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  sunk  beneath  the  soil.  The 
walls  are  twenty-four  feet  thick.  There  are  seen  on  a 
bas-relief  a trophy  and  part  of  a figure  of  Victory,  who 
is  writing  on  a buckler  the  exploits,  it  may  be  conjec- 
tured, of  Metellus,  conqueror  of  Crete,  and  father  of 
Cecilia  Mctclla,  as  well  as  the  less  brilliant  deed*  of 
Crassus,  Its  Doric  marble  frieze  is  ornamented  with 
sculptured  rams’  heads,  festooned  with  garland*  of 
flowers ; but  these  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  the 
heads  of  oxen,  the  Tomb  being  vulgarly  culled  Capo 
di  Rove.  This  name,  however,  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Goetuni  family,  whnae  emblem  was 
an  ox's  head,  having  converted  the  tomb  into  a fortress. 

The  remains  of  the  Castle,  which  they  added  to  it,  are 
still  visible.  Uggeri  assigns  eighty-seven.  French  feet 
to  the  whole  diameter  of  the  tomb,  and  only  twenty  feet 
to  the  circular  chamber. 

For  several  miles  along  llic  Appian  Way,  and  on  each 
side,  there  ore  considerable  remains  of  Tomb*,  which 
for  the  most  part  are  merely  indistinct  masses  of  rubble; 
but  fragments  of  white  marble  are  scattered  around  in 
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RQICK.  sufficient  quantity  to  show  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
1 V"“-/  Tombs  must  have  been  covered  with  this  material. 

Temple  of  '1  he  clegnnt  little  building,  mimed  the  Temple  of  Ke- 

JUdicuJua.  dtculus,  was  erected,  says  Festus  Pompeius,  on  the  spot 
on  which  Hannibal  struck  his  camp  to  retreat  from 
Rome,  a diit  injccto  metu  rccetsit  Livy  depones  to 
the  fact,  but  assigns  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  ns  the 
site  of  the  Tempie.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this 
building,  h is  of  very  correct  design  and  finished  execu- 
tion. its  back,  which  is  ornamented  by  pilasters,  is  the 
most  conspicuous  part : they  are  of  the  Corinthian 
Older,  of  brick,  with  their  capitals  cut  out  of  the  same 
material.  It  has  windows,  and  there  are  evident  traces 
of  a portico  towards  the  streamlet  which  waters  the 
valley. 

In  the  same  valley,  which  is  called  the  Caffarelli,  and 
nearer  the  road,  are  what  have  been  twined  the  Egrrian 
Grots.  The  grotto,  or  rather  the  Nymphetum,  was,  per- 
haps, originally  formed  by  nature  in  the  side  of  the 
hill,  but  enlurged  and  made  regular  by  Art.  and  the  soft 
rock  was  every  where  covered  with  brick  and  reticulated 
work.  It  is  n long  and  deep  recess  or  gallery,  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  and  niches  at  the  sides  for  statues.  At  the 
top  is  a mutilated  marble  statue,  probably  of  a River 
God.  The  vault  and  walls  are  thiekly  covered  with  the 
beautiful  AdiatUxtm  Capillut  Ventrit;  the  supply  of 
water  is  small,  but  in  quality,  if  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
modern  votaries  deceive  them  not,  it  excels  every  fount 
or  stream  hitherto  accessible  to  mortal  lips. 

We  have  already  given  many  separate  notices  of  the 
leading  antiquities  <>t  Rome.  Thus  an  account  of  the  Co- 
liseum (o)  will  be  found  under  the  head  Amphitheatre. 
The  Forum  Romanum,  (p,)  and  each  other  FoRUM.with 
all  the  wonders  in  their  vicinities,  under  Forum.  Ba- 
silica, Bkiooe,  Circus,  Cloaca  Maxima  (7)  and  Obe- 
lisk, contain  information  as  to  the  several  objects  to 
which  they  relate;  and  especially  the  first  nine  Chapters 
of  Part  I.  in  the  Essay  on  Architecture,  form  a running 
Commentary  on  Ancient  Roman  Buildings ; as  much 
of  Part  IV.  in  the  same  Essay  illustrates  the  modem 
style. 

The  mo-  The  Capital  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  resi- 
dent City.  Hence  of  the  Pope,  is  about  15  miles  in  its  actual  cir- 
cumference. It  forms  nearly  an  oblong  square,  the 
four  angles  of  which,  however,  project  out  of  the  right 
line,  as  well  as  the  centre  of  the  two  principal  sides 
which  face  the  North  and  South.  The  Tiber  divides 
the  City  into  two  unequal  parts  ; the  larger,  lying  on  its 
left  bank,  is  Rome,  proj>eriy  #0  called ; (lie  other  bears 
the  name  of  the  Leonine  City , or  Tratfevrre.  The 
ground  now  inhabited  lies  almost  wholly  to  the  North 
of  the  ancient  City ; since  the  Capitol  formed  the 
Northern  limit  of  the  iuttcr,  and  the  same  building  may 
be  almost  regarded  as  the  Southern  boundary  of  the 
modern  City.  In  fact,  nearly  the  entire  extent  to  the 
South  of  the  Capitol  is  occupied  by  gardens,  vineyards, 
and  even  tilled  land.  Great  part  of  Rome  now  stands 
on  the  ancient  Cam  put  Martius. 

Tlie  present  division  of  the  City  is  into  fourteen  rioni, 
or  quarters,  which,  however,  have  no  connection,  histori- 
cally or  otherwise,  with  the  fourteen  Augustan  Regions. 
Twelve  was  the  prevailing  number  in  the  Civil  constitu- 
tion of  the  Christian  City.  The  quarter  of  Trastevere 
was  long  considered  a distinct  town,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  latter  half  of  the  XIVth  Century  that  it  was 
included  as  n thirteenth  rione.  The  I^eontne  City , 
which  now  constitutes  the  Rione  del  Dorgo,  was  added 


to  the  rest  by  Sixtus  V.  It  had  been  previously  kept  ROME.  . 
apart  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Popes,  as  tbetr  peculiar  do-  > v— J 
main,  the  inhabitants  of  which  hud  no  claim  to  the 
franchise  of  Roman  citizens.  But  when  the  Municipal 
Government  became  absolutely  dependent  on  the  Papal 
Court,  the  distinction  was  without  value  either  way,  and 
accordingly  the  Leonine  City  was  annexed  to  Rome  by 
Sixtus  as  the  fourteenth  rione. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  old  distinction  between 
Montani  and  Pagani , which  originated  in  the  ancient 
Septimonhvm , is  kept  up  to  this  day  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  first  rione , Di  Monti , which  includes  the  Quirinal, 

Vitninal,  and  Esquilinc,  with  the  intermediate  valleys. 

They  form  a community  marked  by  a peculiar  dialect 
and  manners,  and  are  designated  by  llic  name  of  Jfdn- 
tigiani,  while  they  themselves,  like  the  People  of  Teas - 
tevere,  nickname  the  other  Romans  Piani.  Another 
singularity,  noticed  by  Niebuhr, »,  that  the  People  still 
unconsciously  acknowledge  the  ancient  Rome  of  Servius 
to  be  the  true  City  ; u the  vine-dresser  or  gardener 
about  the  Lateran  or  Santa  Ribiena  says,  he  is  going  to 
Rome,  or  coming  from  it,  just  as  much  as  he  that  lives 
without  the  walls  of  Aurclian.” 

The  soil  is  much  higher  now  than  it  used  to  be  of  old  ; 
t ie  Tarpeian  rock  does  not  exceed  at  present  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feel  in  height ; and  the  pavement  of  a small 
Church  built  at  the  base  of  the  Palatine  hill  is  exactly 
on  a level  with  the  dome  of  an  ancient  Temple,  erected 
on  the  spot  where  Romulus  and  Remus  were  supposed 
to  have  been  suckled  by  a wolf.  It  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  in  order  to 
discover  the  base  of  Trajan’s  Pillar.  More  than  half 
the  pedestal  of  Constantine's  Triumphal  Arch  was  covered 
with  earth.  The  fine  Egyptian  Obelisk  loaded  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  cut  by  order  of  Siameses  thirteen 
centuries  before  the  Christian  Era,  was  covered  with  six- 
teen feet  of  earth  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus, before  it  was  transported  by  Sixtus  V.  to  the 
Square  of  St.  John  Lateran.  In  the  Arch  of  Srptimius 
Severus,  the  soil  reached  to  above  half  the  height  of  its 
principal  gate. 

It  is  a common,  and  assuredly  a pleasing  error,  to 
associate  the  ideas  of  loftiness  and  grandeur  with  our 
notions  of  the  hills  of  the  Eternal  City.  Nevertheless, 
even  originally,  their  elevation  could  have  been  by  no 
means  commanding;  and  raised  as  the  surface  of  their 
valleys  now  is  above  the  ancient  level,  by  the  ruins  of 
the  successive  edifices  which  form  the  very  dust  of 
Rome,  their  dwarfish  appearance  awakes  disappointment 
in  the  heart  of  many  a classical  pilgrim. 

Leaving  to  the  antiquary  the  numerous  qutntionu 
r exalte  connected  with  the  walls  and  gales  of  Rome,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  a rapid  survey  of  the  present 
line,  or,  os  they  are  usually  termed,  of  the  walls  of 
Aurelian  and  Honoring.  The  Porta  del  Popolo,{\ . ) which 
is  the  first  seen  by  the  traveller  approaching  from  the 
North,  is  partly  modem,  partly  ancient,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  rebuilt  by  Vignola,  from  a design  by  Michel 
Angelo.  It  stands  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Porta 
Ftnminia , Proceeding  to  the  right,  the  wall  forms  the 
support  of  the  Pincian  hill,  and  here  is  the  Muro  Torto , 
a huge  square  mass  constructed  like  the  wall  of  rubble- 
work,  with  u facing  of  reticulated  tufo:  the  Porta  Pin- 
ciana  (2)  is  now  shut  up.  Beyond  arc  curtains  and 
towers  of  more  modern  work.  The  Porta  Pia  (3)  wa» 
opened  by  Pius  IV’.  in  1561,  and  built  from  designs 
by  Michel  Augelo,  but  it  is  unfinished.  Between  this 
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HOME.  and  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo  (4)  U the  site  of  the  ancient 
Pretoria!!  Camp,  (5.)  the  figure  of  which  is  still  dis- 
tinctly traceable.  From  the  latter  gate  the  walls  continue 
to  be  of  brick,  with  many  towers,  up  to  the  angle  of  the 
Porta  Maggiorc.  (6.)  This,  the  finest  of  all  the  gates, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  an  arch  of  the  Aqueduct 
of  Claudius,  restored  by  Vespasian  and  Titus.  It  is 
constructed  of  large  blocks  of  travertine,  joined  together 
without  cement,  and  supported  by  Ionic  pillars.  Hence 
for  some  distance  the  wall  appears  to  have  been  made 
up  of  an  ancient  Aqueduct,  by  closing  the  arches. 
Near  the  Porta  San  Giovanni  (7)  some  reticulated 
work  occurs ; this  gate  is  the  great  entrance  from 
Naples.  After  this,  the  walls  are  of  very  shabby  brick- 
work, propt  up  by  buttresses  of  different  dates.  Tile 
gates  next  in  succession  are  the  Porta  Latina ,(H,)  which 
is  shut,  and  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  (9,)  which  stands 
about  a mile  in  front  of  the  ancient  Porta  Caprna , the 
outlet  to  the  Appian  Way.  About  a hundred  sards 
from  this  gate  was  discovered  the  first  Roman  milestone. 
Continuing  to  the  Porta  San  Pao/o,  (10,)  traces  of  more 
recent  fortifications  are  observable ; beyond  this,  towards 
Monte  Testaccio,  (11,)  the  walls  present  internally  a 
series  of  open  arches. 

Rome  has  at  present  sixteen  gates,  including  the  four 
of  the  Leonine  City,  several  of  which,  however,  are 
walled  up.  it  must  likewise  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  walls  all  the  gates 
of  Rome  are  now  removed,  more  or  less,  beyond  their 
ancient  situations. 

Entering  Rome  by  the  Porta  del  Popofat  and  pro- 
ceeding through  the  beautiful  piazza  (12)  of  the  same 
name,  the  visitor  perceives  three  principal  streets  striking 
off  from  the  latter.  They  arc  perfeeily  straight,  and  are 
distinguished  both  by  their  length  and  the  beauty  of  the 
houses.  The  central  one,  called  the  Strada  del  Corso , 
is  the  most  frequented  and  the  longest,  traversing  almost 
the  whole  of  the  modern  City  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  terminating  in  the  Piazza  di  Venezia.  It  is 
in  tliis  magnificent  street  that  the  races  are  held  during 
the  Carnival,  and  it  forms  the  fashionable  evening  drive. 
The  right-hand  street  is  the  Strada  di  Ripcttat  which 
leads  to  the  quay  of  the  same  name  on  the  Tiber ; the 
other,  the  Strada  di  Uabuino,  branches  off*  to  the  left, 
and  ends  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  'Hie  streets,  Julia , 
Lungara,  and  Condotti , likewise  deserve  mention.  On 
the  whole,  modern  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  splendour 
of  many  separate  edifices,  can  hardly  be  called  a fine 
city.  Its  streets  are  covered  with  a reticular  pavement, 
very  annoying  to  the  pedestrian, and,  though  wider  than 
those  of  Puris,  arc  narrower  than  those  of  London. 
The  houses  are  of  stone,  coated  with  a kind  of  stucco; 
but  the  dirt,  which  is  almost  as  crying  a sin  here  as  in 
Lisbon,  detracts  much  from  their  appearance.  The  most 
agreeable  features  of  the  modern  City  are  its  numerous 
Squares,  ornamented  with  obelisks,  columns,  or  (bun- 
tains,  and  its  Villas — those  “ ocelli  Halite:**  its  most 
splendid  structures  are  its  Churches,  and  the  "paragon” 
of  these  is  St.  Peter’s,  for  a brief  description  of  which 
miracle  of  Art  we  must  refer  to  the  Treatise  o/»  Archi- 
tecture, purl  iv.  p.  390. 

Rome  contains  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  Churches.  The  most  celebrated  of  these,  next  to 
St.  Peter’s,  is  that  of  St.  John  Lulcrau,  ( 1 3,)  built,  as  the 
tradition  says,  by  Constantine  on  the  spot  on  which  he 
was  baptized ; and  which,  as  being  tile  peculiar  Cure  of 
the  Pope,  ranks  above  all  the  other  Churches  of  the 


Catholic  world,  Urbis  et  orbis  mater  et  caput.  Amongst  ROME, 
numerous  ornaments  the  Corsini  Chapel  stands  conspi- 
cuous  for  the  lavish  magnificence  yet  chasteness  of  its 
decorations.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a Greek  cross, 
its  walls  liued  with  ancient  marbles,  its  frieze  of  sculp- 
tured bronze,  its  dome  emblnzoned  with  gilding,  its 
pavement  inlaid  with  polished  marble,  and  its  altars 
resplendent  with  precious  stones.  Under  a handsome 
portico,  built  for  its  reception,  is  the  Scala  Santa . 
brought  by  St.  Helena  from  Palestine, and  reputed  lobe 
the  staircase  of  Pilate’s  house.  It  is  to  be  ascended  only 
on  the  knees;  and  on  account  of  the  numerous  votaries 
who  perform  this  ceremony,  it  has  several  limes  been 
found  necessary  to  renew  the  thick  planks  with  which 
the  original  stepB,  twenty-eight  in  number,  are  carefully 
protected.  The  Baptistery  is  an  isolated  building,  of 
octagonal  form,  which  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  de- 
scent of  its  font  from  the  ancient  bath,  and  which  has 
served  as  the  model  of  all  other  Roman  Catholic  Bap- 
tisteries. 

The  most  valuable  objects,  however,  in  the  Church, 
are  four  ancient  columns  of  gilt  bronze,  which  support 
the  altar  of  the  Sacrament.  It  is  said  that  they  are  the 
columns  made  by  order  of  Augustus  from  the  roitra  of 
the  ships  taken  in  the  Battle  of  Actium  ; and  although 
this  assertion  wants  proof,  they  are  unquestionably  an- 
cient, and  probably  the  only  antique  columns  of  bronze 
in  the  world. 

St  John  Lateran  is  one  of  the  Seven  Basilica?  which 
possess  the  privilege  of  granting  six  thousand  years’  in- 
dulgence to  the  Penitent  who  shall  visit  in  one  day  their 
shrines  and  altars.  The  others  are  St  Peter’s,  Santa 
Muria  Maggiore,  S.  Paolo  fuore  le  murk,  Santa  Croce 
in  Giorusalemme,  S.  Sebastiano,  and  S.  Lorenzo  fuore 
le  murk. 

Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  (1 4)  stands  on  the  highest  of 
the  two  summits  of  the  E^quiline  hill ; it  owes  its  chief 
beauty  to  the  thirty-six  Ionic  columns  which  line  the 
nave,  and  which  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Juno  Lucina.  Here  arc  the  chapel  and 
tomb  of  the  ambitious  Sixtus  V.  The  mosaics  above 
the  columns  of  the  nave  are  the  workmanship  of  the 
Vlh  Century,  and  were  executed  by  order  of  Sixtus  III., 
the  friend  of  St.  Augustin. 

8,  Paolo  fuore  le  wiurd,  which  in  point  of  size  ranked 
next  to  St.  Peter's,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire  id  1923,  and  is  now  rebuilding.  The  number  and 
beauty  of  the  majestic  columns  that  adorned  its  interior 
were  unequalled  by  any  edifice  of  the  kind.  Of  these 
there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty,  of  the  rarest  marble 
and  granite,  the  spoils  of  some  of  the  noblest  buildings 
of  antiquity,  and  not  more  than  forty  hove  escaped  the 
action  of  the  flames. 

Santa  Croce  in  (jiertualcmme  (\b)  was  erected  by 
Saint  Helena  on  the  ruins  of  the  gardens  of  lleliogabalus. 

Among  other  marvels,  a third  of  the  real  cross  is  de- 
posited here.  In  this  Church  there  are  eight  magni- 
ficent ancient  columns  of  Oriental  granite;  and  two  of 
those  which  support  the  canopy  of  the  altar  are  of  that 
very  rare  marble,  termed  Occhio  di  Pacone.  A beautiful 
memorial  of  that  love  of  study  which  distinguished 
women  of  high  rank  in  the  XVth  Century,  is  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  the  Church  ; being  a fair  copy  of  the 
/>  Senectute  of  Cicero,  in  the  handwriting  cf  Hippolyta 
Sforzn,  daughter  of  Francesco,  Duke  of  Milan,  and 
wife  of  Alphonso,  King  of  Naples.  It  is  enriched  by 
notes  and  reflections  of  her  own. 
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ROME.  The  Basilica  of  S.  Sebatliano  was  rebuilt  in  1611,  by 
the  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese.  Its  celebrated  catacombs, 
formed  in  the  quarries  of  putzolana  which  supplied  the 
ancient  Homans  with  sand,  mortar,  &c-,  although  uow 
partly  walled  up,  still  extend  six  miles  under  ground. 
They  have  been  explored  to  a distance  of  above  1!>  miles. 
The  cavities  fur  the  dead  are  hollowed  out  horizontally 
in  the  soft  rock,  in  three  or  four  tiers,  one  above  another. 
Few  of  these  are  large  enough  to  admit  a man’s  body,  and 
notwithstanding  the  legend  of  the  martyred  Christians 
buried  here,  no  less,  say  the  Ecclesiastical  records,  than 
fourteen  Topes,  and  170,000  meaner  martyrs,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  children  (whose  bodies  were  never  burned)  were 
buried  in  these  Puticuli,  long  before  the  name  of  Christian 
was  known.  Every  vestige  of  a bone,  however,  has  long 
since  disappeared  to  grace  the  rctiquaires  of  the  devout. 

The  lust  of  the  seven  Basilica,  San  Lorenzo  fuore  le 
mui  a , is  characterised  by  its  two  pulpits,  which  are  in 
fact  real  tribunes.  This  Church,  in  which  Pope  Hono- 
rius  XIV.  crowned  Pierre  de  Courtenay,  Count  of 
Auxerre,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  is  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  the  contadini  who  supply  the  markets  at 
Rome,  and  service  is  therefore  performed  before  sunrise. 
Among  the  frescoes  on  the  portico,  which  are  of  the 
Greco-Italian  school,  and  represent  the  martyrdom  of 
the  Saint,  and  some  subjects  taken  from  the  life  of  Ho- 
noring, may  be  noticed  that  which  portrays  the  demons 
contending  for  the  soul  of  St.  Michael,  and  weighing  his 
actions  in  imitation  of  Jupiter  in  the  Iliad  l Immedi- 
ately on  the  right  of  the  door,  on  entering,  is  a beautiful 
antique  sarcophagus  with  a bas-relief  representing  a 
Roman  marriage.  In  the  interior  are  ten  magnificent 
ancient  columns  of  Pavonazzelta  marble,  nearly  sunk 
to  the  top  of  their  shafts  below  the  pavement  ; their 
capitals  are  Corinthian.  On  the  right,  as  you  walk  up  the 
nave,  is  an  Ionic  column,  with  a frog  and  a lizard  sculp- 
tured on  the  capital,  declared  by  the  unanimous  voices 
of  Winkelman  and  all  succeeding  critics  to  be  the  very 
column  which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  so  marked  hy 
the  Spartan  architects,  Baltrocus  and  Saurus,  to  perpe- 
tuate their  names. 

It  would  be  manifestly  impossible,  in  a general  sketch 
like  the  present,  to  give  even  a synoptical  view  of  the 
Churches  which  crowd  this  Ecclesiastical  City,  much 
less  to  enter  into  a detail  of  their  architecture  and  inter- 
nal decorations.  We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves 
to  a summary  of  the  style  which  is  their  common  cha- 
racteristic, and  then  rapidly  enumerate  the  names  of 
those  most  worthy  of  note. 

*•  The  most  common  arrangement  of  the  Churches,*' 
says  Mr.  Wood,  **  is  that  of  a nave  with  three  arches 
on  each  side,  opening  into  chapels  ; or  in  the  more 
magnificent  ones,  with  side  aisles  and  chapels  beyond 
them.  In  the  centre  is  a dome  resting  on  four  piers. 
There  is  one  arch  in  the  length  of  each  tribune,  four 
arches,  or  five,  instead  of  three,  in  the  nave,  and  some- 
times one  or  two  smaller  ones  besides  the  three  larger. 
The  order  is  always  Corinthian,  and  the  nave  a conti- 
nued vault,  springing,  not  from  the  top  of  the  cornice, 
but  from  an  attic,  or  continued  pedestal  above  it.  The 
windows  are  generally  groined  into  this  vault,  but  some- 
times the  pedestal  is  cut  to  make  room  for  them,  and 
they  are  partly  iu  the  vault,  and  partly  in  the  upright, 
which  is  displeasing.  The  principal  arches  opening 
into  the  nave  sometimes  reach  to  the  architrave  of  the 
principal  order,  and  sometimes  fall  considerably  short 
of  it.  In  the  latter  case  they  have  a gallery,  or  a panel, 


or,  perhaps,  something  like  a window  over  them,  but  the  ROME, 
arrangement  is  much  more  beautiful  when  these  arches 
are  carried  up  to  the  full  height  of  the  opening,  and  the 
key- stone  seems  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  en- 
tablature. This  connects  them  with  the  principal  order, 
with  which  otherwise  they  have  not  sufficient  union. 

WThen  the  parts  are  well  proportioned,  it  is  impossible  to 
refuse  our  tribute  of  admiration  to  these  Churches  ; and 
if  indeed  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  there  is  not  one 
good  front  to  any  Church  in  Rome,  yet  internally  they 
surpass  beyond  all  comparison  those  of  every  other 
City.” 

The  Churches  of  Jems  and  St.  Tgnaliu * arc,  after 
St.  Peter’s,  pre-eminent  for  their  riches.  The  altar  of 
the  former  is  the  most  gorgeous  in  Rome ; the  latter 
possesses  a much  admired  work  by  Le  Grew,  the  apo- 
theosis of  St.  Lewis  Gonzagu.  St.  Pietro  in  Pincoti,  (16,) 
considered  the  most  ancient  Church  in  the  City,  boasts 
of  the  mausoleum  of  Julius  II.,  the  work  of  Michel  An- 
gelo, where  sits  his  celebrated  figure  of  Moses  “ frown- 
ing with  the  terrific  eyebrows  of  Olympian  Jove.”  The 
Carthusian  Church  was  designed  by  the  same  great 
man  when  he  was  eighty-eight  years  of  age,  and  is 
formed  out  of  the  principal  hall  of  the  vast  Therms  of 
Diocletian  ; here  are  the  tombs  of  Carlo  Maralti  and 
Salvator  Rosa,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  spacious  cloisters 
is  a fountain  near  whose  margin  are  four  cypresses 
planted  by  the  hand  of  the  mighty  architect.  S.  Pietro 
in  Montorio  (17)  contains  Sebastian  del  Piomlnfs  fine 
picture  of  the  Flagellations  of  Christ.  S.  Bibiana  is 
adorned  with  Bernini's  best  work,  the  statue  of  the 
Saint,  which  has  extorted  the  praise  of  even  the  fastidious 
Forsyth.  To  the  above  list  may  be  added  S.  Martino 
de’  Monti,  (IS,)  which  communicates  by  subterranean 
passages  with  the  Batlis  of  Trajan,  and  8.  Maria  in 
Araceli,  most  gratuitously  supposed  to  replace  the 
Temple  of  the  Feretrian  Jove. 

Palace  is  a term  of  dubious  import  at  Rome,  many  Palaces, 
houses  being  dignified  by  the  name  which  would  not  be 
tenanted  by  an  English  tradesman  of  the  middling  class. 

Even  those  justly  denominated  Palaces,  and  there  are 
many  such,  are  seldom  remarkable  for  their  architecture, 
and  are  mostly  disfigured  by  dirt,  besides  being  deficient 
in  Libraries,  Music-moms,  Baths,  and  other  appendages 
of  refinement  and  luxury.  The  Patricians  of  Rome 
have  fallen  from  their  high  estate.  We  are  told  that  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  Italian  Nobleman  to  go 
up  into  the  attics  of  his  own  Palace  himself,  and  to  let 
the  principal  rooms  to  lodgers.  A few  fuinilies,  as  the 
Doria,  the  Borghcsi,  and  the  Colonncsi,  still  retain  re- 
venues sufficient  to  support  their  hereditary  dignity ; and 
galleries  of  statuary  and  painting,  with  collections  of 
antiques,  still  adorn  many  a spacious  edifice,  in  spite  of 
the  French  invasion,  and  of  the  poverty  of  the  Nobili. 

Passing  for  the  present  over  the  Vatican,  our  list  of 
Palaces  will  begin  with  the  Modern  Capitol,  or  Campi- 
doglio , (19,)  which,  with  its  twin  galleries  of  painting  and 
sculpture  on  cither  side  of  its  Piazza,  and  the  Senator’s 
Palace  in  front,  is  from  the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo. 
Nevertheless  its  architecture  deserves  but  little  praise. 

Its  Museum  contain*,  amongst  other  fine  specimens  of 
sculpture,  the  Osiris  and  Isis  brought  from  the  Canopus 
of  Adrian's  villa,  the  seated  statue  of  Agrippina,  and  the 
dying  Gladiator.  In  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  stands  the 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  on  seeing 
which  Michel  Angelo  is  said  to  have  exclaimed.  Cam - 
mina  t (Go  on  then !)  That  side  of  the  Piazza,  in  which 
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ROME,  is  (he  gallery  of  paintings,  is  the  Palazzo  de'  Conoerva- 
tori ; officers  whose  duty  seems  somewhat  antilogous  to 
that  of  Che  ancient  F.diles.  The  Palazzo  della  Cancel - 
laria  (20)  is  one  of  the  best  of  Kramaiite's  works  ; the 
Library  of  the  Ghigi  Palace  is  rich  in  manuscript*  and 
fine  editions,  and  is  at  present  under  the  care  of  the 
antiquary  Pea:  the  f tar  bet  ini  Palace  ranis  aiming  the 
first  in  Rome  for  its  rich  hoards  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing;, and  its  Library  counts  50,04)0  volumes  and  pre- 
cious manuscript*;  the Borghete  Palace  is  of  immense 
sine,  and  its  galleries  contain  “ the  greatest  number  of 
fine  pictures,  and  the  fewest  bad.  of  any  in  Home,” — the 
specimens  of  Domcnichino,  Albano,  and  Titian,  are 
exquisite;  the  Doria  Palace  is  almost  equally  rich, 
though  in  other  masters;  that  of  Colonna  boasts  the 
finest  gallery,  though  not  the  best  pictures,  in  this  City 
of  tile  Art*  ; the  Bratchi  and  Ruipoli  are  dixlini’iiiKhed 
by  their  magnificent  staircases  ; the  Varne*r,  Palace  (21) 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture;  and  the 
Palace  of  Prince  di  Canino  is  stored  with  rich  collections, 
to  which  he  is  daily  adding,  and  more  particularly  with 
Etruscan  antiquities.  A lew  name*,  out  of  more  than 
thirty  that  remain  deserving  mention,  must  compete 
our  catalogue : such  are  the  Palaces  Cor  Mini,  Alda - 
brand i.  Mallei,  Spada,  Pamjiti , Rondanmi , Slrozzi, 
Tor  Ionia,  Ac. 

Vatican-  The  Vatican,  reared  on  the  mount  of  I he  same  name, 
and  immediately  adjoining  St.  Peter’s,  is  the  principal 
residence  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff*.  It*  extent  is  almost 
incredible.  The  lowest  computation  gives  the  number  of 
its  apartments  at  4422.  Its  curly  history  is  lost  in  remote 
antiquity.  Charlemagne  resided  here  in  the  year  800; 
and  the  irregular  mas*  of  buildings  of  which  this  vast 
Palace  is  composed,  has  been  the  work  of  a series  of 
Popes.  The  rooms,  afterwards  adorned  by  the  pencil 
of  Raphael,  were  added  to  it  by  Nicholas  V.  j it  owes 
the  triple  portico  to  Leo  X.;  and  Pius  VI.  completed 
the  structure  by  the  addition  of  the  Muteo  Pio  Ctc- 
mrnlino.  The  genius  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  the  wealth  of  a mighty  hierarchy,  have  combined  to 
rrnder  its  walls  the  depository  of  the  most  marvellous 
rod ii (Minns  of  man.  The  Sistine  Chapel,  immortalized 
y the  Last  Judgment  of  Michel  Angelo;  the  Corner* 
of  Raphael,  painted  by  himself  and  pupil*,  and  con- 
taining. among  numerous  other  splendid  designs,  that 
perfect  performance,  the  School  ol  Athens;  among  the 
antique*,  the  Apollo,  the  Laocoon,  the  Meleager;  the 
Perseus,  and  the  Pugilists  of  Canon,  the  only  modern 
statue*  us  yet  admitted  ; in  the  picture  gallery,  the 
Transfiguration  of  Raphael,  and  the  Communion  of 
St.  Jerome  by  Domcnichino;  In  the  Library,  HO, 000 
volumes  and  24.000  manuscripts,  treasures  without 
price,  to  which  has  recently  been  added  the  collection 
of  works  of  Art  formed  by  Count  Cicngnara,  and  extend- 
ing to  moru  than  4S00  articles ; the  bare  enumeration  of 
these  may  give  some  idea  of  the  intrinsic  wealth  of  the 
Vatican.  but  none  of  its  bewildering  extent  and  prodi- 
gality of  magnificence.  The  length  of  the  Museum  of 
Statues  alone  is  computed  to  be  a mile  ; that  of  the 
Library,  nearly  104)0  feet;  and  there  is  not  a spot 
that  does  uot'  display  some  rare  or  cosily  deposit. 
'*  Its  ceilings  richly  painted  in  fresco,  its  pictured  pave- 
ments of  ancient  mosaic,  its  magnificent  gates  of  bronze, 
its  polished  columns  of  aucicnl  porphyry,  its  endless 
accumulation  of  Grecian  marbles.  Lgjptiau  granites, 
and  Oriental  alabasters,  its  amazing  treasures  of  sculp- 
ture, its  interminable  succession  of  lengthening  galleries 


ami  marble  halls  with  their  majestic  columns  and  mur-  ROME, 
muring  fountains,  far  surpass  even  the  dreams  of  Eastern  < — 
magnificence.** 

The  Quirinal  Palace,  otherwise  termed  Monte  Caratto, 
from  the  colossal  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  which 
stand  in  the  Piazza  (22)  before  it,  is  now  the  chosen  scat 
in  which  the  Conclaves  are  held.  In  its  Chape)  is  an 
Annunciation  by  Guido;  and  in  one  of  the  rooms  is  the 
plaster  of  the  beautiful  frieze  in  bas-relief  of  the  Triumph 
of  Alexander,  modelled  lor  Napoleon  by  Thorwabden. 

Its  garden*  are  extensive,  but  deformed  by  puerile  de- 
vices, and  absurd  Giuochi  d'Arqna. 

The  Cattle  of  St.  Angelo.  (23.)  the  fortress  and  state- 
prison  of  Rome,  is  constructed  from  the  remains  of  the 
celebrated  Mausoleum  (24)  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Adrian.  This  is  of  circular  form,  about  2|!)  feet  m dia- 
meter, and  rests  on  a square  base  composed  of  massy 
block*  of  peperino,  in  which  are  wrought  various  sepul- 
chral passages  and  chambers  designed  for  the  dead.  It 
seems  to  have  been  converted  into  a fortress  during  the 
siege  of  Rome  by  the  Goth*  in  537.  and  to  have  sustuinerl 
much  injury  by  the  destruction  of  its  statues  and  other 
ornament*.  Constantine  had  removed  its  columns  to 
assist  in  the  building  of  S Paolo  ; and  during  the  fierce 
dissensions  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  must  have  sustained 
still  further  dilapidation*.  In  the  annals  of  thut  period, 
it  lakes  the  name  md  H’crentlv  of  the  Tower  of  Crescen- 
tiu*.  or  of  the  House  of  Theodoric.  The  superstructure 
of  brick,  which  crowns  the  ancient  building,  was  added 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Alerandcr  VI.;  and  Urban 
VIII.  surrounded  the  whole  with  a ditch  and  a rampart 
with  baalions.  It  received  its  present  name  from  the 
Angel  beheld  on  its  summit  by  Gregory  the  Great,  us 
he  crossed  the  bridge  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  people  from  a pestilence.  Hence  the  brazen 
statue  which  still  crowns  the  castle. 

Among  the  Palaces  of  Rome  which  bear  the  name  of  Villas. 
Villas  from  their  being  regarded  as  country-house*, 
although  nearly  all  nre  within  the  precincts  of  the  City, 
may  lie  tiled  the  Villa  Borghctr,  or  Pinciana,  (a  a,)  w hich 
has  recently  been  much  enlarged;  and  so  inexhaustible 
is  Italy  in  work*  of  Art  thut  its  celebrated  Museum, 
purchased  by  Napoleon  and  now  in  Paris,  has  been 
since  replaced  in  the  short  course  of  three  years;  the 
Villa  Albani  hold*,  perhaps,  ihefir*t  rank  among  these 
storehouses  of  the  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
from  its  rich  collections  Wjnkelmun  derived  much  of  his 
critical  lore;  the  Villa  Ludotiti,  which  is  the  only  one 
shut  to  the  stranger,  has  been  much  enriched  by  the  lute 
excavations  of  its  wealthy  proprietor  ; the  Villa  A l do- 
brand  nti  which  deserves  its  other  title  of  Belvedere , 
from  its  beautiful  prospect  of  pea  and  mountains;  and 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  famous  antique  painting 
called  the  Nozzi  Aldobrandini , now  in  the  Vatican: 
the  Villa  Medici,  (2  i,)  so  renowned  for  its  Venus  and 
other  master-pieces  now  adorning  the  gallery  at  Florence, 
is  at  present  the  residence  of  the  young  artists  who  are 
yearly  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Government  to 
study  at  Rome.  To  this  li*t  may  be  subjoined  the  Villas 
Farnete , Piombino,  Mattri , Parnrtina,  Mammi,  Guit- 
tiani.  Catali.  Doria,  Barberini , Ac. 

The  Roman  villas  display  a decided  superiority  over 
the  residences  of  similar  nature  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  ta*te  of  the  Ancients  *eems  in  this  particular  to  have 
been  transmitted  to  their  descendants.  Their  villas 
unite  elegance  with  simplicity.  Lolly  hedges  and  groves 
of  laurel  shelter  them  from  the  rigour  of  Winter,  and 
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ROMT-  preserve  a perpetual  verdure.  The  larger  are  embo- 

Wya a**'  wrnied  in  the  midst  of  woods,  meadows,  and  pasturage, 
all  hut  parks;  and  around  all  cluster  plantations  of  the 
orange  and  lemon  with  their  sweet  perfume.  Nearly 
all  arc  open  to  the  Public,  and  might  inscribe  on  their 
gates  the  inscription  engraved  on  the  pedestal  of  an 
aneient  statue  in  the  Borghese  park,  Ito  qoo  tolis, 

FETITO  Qtl*  CUP1S.  ABrtO  QUA  MOO  VOLES.  EXTEfttS 
MAUI*  H.fiC  PAnANTUR  QUAW  HERO. 

Piazzas,  There  ten  not  less  than  46  Piaz2i,  large,  open  spaces, 
sometimes  beautiful,  but  frequently  filthy,  in  Home. 
Those  of  St.  Peter’s  (26)  and  of  Monte  Cavullo  (22) 
have  been  already  incidentally  mentioned.  The  Piazza 
Nacona,  (27.)  the  largest  market  place  in  the  City,  may 
give  some  idea  of  its  civic  administration.  It  contains 
an  obelisk  of  granite,  colossal  statues,  four  fountains, 
nnd  not  a shed  fo  shelter  the  market  people  from  the 
sun  or  the  rain.  The  Piazza  (V  Eajtagna.  (28.)  adorned 
by  the  Palace  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  by  the  fimn- 
tain  Baraccia,  and  the  magnificent  flight  of  steps  which 
conduct*  to  the  Church  of  the  TrinUii  dey  Monti,  is 
filled  with  hotels,  and  is  the  great  resort  of  visitors  to 
Rome.  The  Piazza  Cotonna  (29)  takes  its  name  from  the 
column  “of  roiso  aniiro,  about  three  feet  high,  called, 
impudently  enough,  the  Columna  Rettica''  and  said  to 
have  stood  before  the  Temple  of  Bellona  ; the  Piazza 
del  Popolo  (12)  hus  been  previously  noticed  as  the  first 
which  attracts  the  stranger's  attention  on  entering  from 
tl»e  North. 

Fountain*.  The  fountains  of  Rome  are  among  its  best  orna- 
ments. Some  are  beautiful  ; one  or  two  grand.  Of 
the  last  class  are  those  which  play  before  the  front  of 
St.  Peters,  and  the  Fontana  Paolina.  Modern  Rome 
is  chiefly  supplied  with  water  from  the  fountain  of 
Trevi,  the  ancient  Actfua  Vergine.  The  Fontana  di 
Termini,  that  in  the  Piazza  Barbcrini,  the  fountains  in 
the  Piazza  Navona,  and  the  graceful  little  fountain  of 
the  TarUmtche , are  but  a few  others,  named  at  random, 
from  the  numbers  which  pour  their  unceasing  flow  of 
waters  on  every  side. 

Charities.  The  chapter  on  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions, 
hi  M.  Tcwtrnon's  elaborate  Work,  affords  one  of  the 
most  favourable  aspects  of  modem  Rome.  At  the  pe- 
riod of  the  French  invasion,  the  number  of  individuals 
sheltered  in  them  amounted  to  about  3500,  and  their 
income  gave  a total  of  1,181,460  francs.  Our  informa- 
tion as  to  their  present  state  is  defeetive ; but  the  Hos- 
pital of  S.  M ichel  alone  provides  for  700  persons,  and, 
independently  of  the  aged  of  both  sexes  supported  in 
this  noble  edifice,  it  contains  Schools  of  Design  and  of 
the  useful  Art*  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  poor 
children.  In  the  Palace  of  St.  John  Luteran  are  two 
large  fever  hospitals,  which  recently  have  been  put  on 
an  improved  footing ; here  too  is  the  establishment  of 
Lea  Saurs  Griers,  founded  by  Leo  XII.  The  Monte  di 
Field,  established  in  1539  to  lend  money  on  pledges  at 
a moderate  interest  for  considerable  sums,  while  the 
poor  paid  none,  was  an  institution  once  common  to 
every  Italian  city;  its  original  object,  however,  is  now 
in  a great  measure  lost  sight  of. 

Literary  In-  Having  already  mentioned  the  principal  foundations 

utitutiuns.  for  education,  as  well  as  the  chief  Libraries  and  Mw- 
aeums,  we  shall  confine  our  notice  under  this  head  to  a 
very  brief  enumeration  of  the  learned  Societies  which 
abound  in  this  their  natural  seat.  The  Academy  of  the 
Arradi  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe ; that  of 
the  Nuovi  Lincei  is  chiefly  devoted  to  Natural  History, 


but  directs  its  attention  to  other  branches  of  Science,  and  ROM®, 
has  an  Observatory  attached  to  it;  the  Theological  Aca- 
demy  of  the  Roman  University;  the  Pontificia  Acade- 
mia Roman  a d.'  Archcologia,  the  object  of  which  is  the 
illustration  of  ancient  monuments,  ami  the  rectifica- 
tion of  popular  errors  on  those  already  known.  OF  late 
years  there  hus  been  founded  the  Institute  of  Archteofo- 
gical  Correspondence,  divided  into  sections,  correspond- 
ing with  the  respective  Countries  which  furnish  the  most 
fertile  fields  for  such  studies  : tins  is  one  of  the  moat  ex- 
tensive and  useful  learned  associations  hitherto  esta- 
blished. The  Academy  of  ft.  Luc  ia  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Schools  of  Art,  and  is  worthily  TO p ported  by  ten 
Professors,  who  lecture  on  Painting,  Sculpture,  theore- 
tical and  practical  Architecture,  Perspective,  Ac.  Among 
other  Societies  may  be  particularized  the  Tibrrina , the 
Latina,  the  Fiiarmonica,  the  Fihdrammalica-Romana. 

We  may  observe  thul  the  ancient  ami  nugatory  Aca- 
demies of  poetasters  and  pedants,  the  titles  and  labours 
of  winch  were  equally  ridiculous,  are  sinking  into  obli- 
vion, and  that  the  practical  Societies,  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  present  Age,  are  beginning  to 
find  their  way  into  Italy. 

The  drama  is  at  a very  low  ebb  in  every  respect.**  Rome  Dramatic 
has  the  worst  Opera  in  Italy,  but  the  best  sacred  music  in  »«nu»e- 
the  world/’  The  Argentina  (30)  is  the  summer  theatre  ; meQ,*, 
that  of  the  Valle,  (31,)  the  winter.  Generally  speaking, 
actors,  dancers,  plays,  music,  scenery,  and  dresses  are 
all  equally  indifferent.  The  most  amusing  spectacle  is 
the  Bmattini,  acting  puppets  which  arc  udmirnhly  ma- 
naged, Little  piece*  de  circontdance. , satirizing  the 
manners  and  follies  of  the  day,  are  produced  here  with 
much  humour  and  Inct ; nor  are  its  conductors  less 
happy  in  the  busy  incidents  and  showy  spectacle  of 
melodrames  and  classical  burleUas. 

In  the  third  book  of  M.  Tournon’s  Work  will  be  Maouiac- 
fouml  ample  details  on  the  commerce  and  manufactures  tares, 
of  Rome.  He  observes  that  most  travellers  have  limited 
the  industry  of  the  Romans  to  the  manufacture  of  beads, 
rosaries,  ngni  dei,  relies,  and  indulgences.  Manufac- 
tures, however,  of  common  linen  cloth,  of  woollens 
which  employ  2000  workmen,  of  silk,  leather,  nnd 
paper,  iron  fouudeiies  and  forges,  common  potteries, 

Ac.,  exist  at  Rome  oml  in  the  country  ronnd.  There 
were,  in  1813,  682  factories  and  workshops  at  Rome. 

The  Arts  of  Enyruving,  Mosaic,  Scaghola,  besides  Sculp- 
ture and  Painting,  form  a very  essential  branch  of  Ro- 
man industry*  The  Roman  Printing-Office,  (blinded  in 
1467  by  Sweynheim  and  Pnnnnrtz,  whence  issued  so 
many  beautiful  editions  in  the  XVIth  Century,  as  the 
Homer,  and  the  Latin  Bible  superintended  by  Aldus, 
must  not  he  passed  over  unmentioned,  although  it  is 
now  fallen  from  its  pristine  activity. 

Any  notice  of  Rome  would  be  incomplete  which  did  Lo  Ghetto 
not  includes  description  of  the  quarter  of  the  Jews. 

Gloomy  and  filthy,  “it  exhibits/’  says  a modern  tra- 
veller, " a multitude  of  Paria *,  crowded  into  shop*.” 

Its  population  amounts  to  3500  souls,  and,  were  the 
rest  of  Rome  peopled  in  proportion,  the  City  would  con- 
tain 500,000  human  beings.  This  borharous  custom 
of  penning  up  fellow-creatures,  so  repugnant  to  the 
mild  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  ha*  not  evrn  the  poor 
sanction  of  untiqnity,  since  it  dates  no  further  back 
than  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  IV.,  about  the  middle  of  the 
XVIth  Century.  The  Ghetto  forme  a species  of  Com- 
mune, and  takes  the  name  of  Vnivcrtitd ; 
have  the  title  of  Cacam.  An  annual  sum  of  7 
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ROME  crowns  is  levied  on  109  of  the  wealthiest  families  of  the 
community,  and  is  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  their  wor- 
ship, to  school?,  physicians,  and  above  all  to  the  relief  of 
the  pour. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  collection  of  narrow  dens, 
rather  than  of  houses,  borderin';  on  the  Tiber,  and  certainly 
looking  the  seat  of  infection,  is  the  reverse  of  unhealthy. 

The  follow  ing  heights  of  some  of  the  principal  build- 


ings in  or  near  Rome  are  taken  from  Sir  \V.  (Jell's  re- 
cent Work.  They  are  given  in  French  feet. 

Feet.  In. 

Summit  of  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Mctclln  . • 228  8 

Cross  of  S.  Bonaventura,  on  the  Palatine.  197  6 

Tower  of  the  Capitol 299  6 

St.  Alessio,  on  the  Avenline. 243  7 

Villa  Tnrlonia,  now  Manescotti,  on  the  Ja- 

niculum 335  9 

Top  of  Villa  on  Monte  Mario  440  0 

Santa  Maria  Maggiore  86H  3 

Qoirinal  Palace 293  5 

Villa  Medici 245  2 

Trinitk  dei  Monti 260  3 

Summit  of  the  Coliseum 219  0 

St.  Peter’s 497  5 


The  last  observation  of  the  latitude  of  St.  Peter's,  by 
Calandrclli,  gives  41°  54*  6*'  b,ft. 

In  our  description  of  the  remaining  towns  of  the 
Papal  Slates  we  shall  adopt  the  plan  pursued  by 
M.  Balbi  of  choosing  those  moat  worthy  of  note  as 
common  centres,  in  a given  circle  around  which  places 
of  minor  consequence,  yet  deserving  mention,  mav  be 
conveniently  classified.  Thus  in  a circle  of  18  miles 
round  Rome  we  may  particular-use  Tivoli,  the  ancient 
and  poetic  Tibur,  ennobled  by  high  associations,  and 
abounding  in  natural  beauties.  Here  were  the  chosen 
seats  of  Catullus,  Propertius,  Maecenas,  Augustus,  per- 
haps of  Horace,  but  certainly  of  many  of  the  greatest,  as 
well  as  of  the  most  noble,  of  ancient  Rome ; and  here, 
too,  Zenobia  lingered  in  obscure  captivity.  The  Cas- 
cades, so  well  described  by  Gray  in  his  Letters ; the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl ; the  innumerable 
relics  of  villas  whose  names,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
bear  a magic  charm  with  them  ; the  imposing  extent  of 
the  ruins  of  Adrian’s  country-seat,  where  yet  can  be 
pointed  out  the  sites  of  the  Lyceum,  Academy,  Pryta- 
ileum,  Paeile,  of  the  Canopus,  and  of  other  imitations 
of  the  most  famous  buildings  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Greece,  clustered  into  one  precinct,  and  now  lost  among 
-thick  olive  groves,  and  overhung  with  wild  creeping 
plants,  all  conjure  up  the  time  when  Tivoli  was  indeed 
superbum  Tibur.  “ The  hill,”  Forsyth  truly  and  hap- 
pily observes,  u is  all  over  picture.  But,  alas  ! the 
modern  town  is  all  meanness  and  misery.*’  Its  ma- 
nufactories of  oil,  gunpowder,  and  paper  harmonize 
badly  with  the  glorious  scenery  and  impressive  memo- 
rials around.  It  is  a Bishop's  See,  and  has  a population 
of  about  COOO  souls.  u The  Government  have  recently 
undertaken,"  writes  Sir  W.  Gell,  '*  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, to  cut  two  tunnels,  in  the  form  of  Gothic  arches, 
in  the  hard  limestone  rock  of  Mount  Caiillus.  They  are 
to  begin  about  100  yards  above  the  old  fall  of  Bernini, 
and  are  to  conduct  the  Anio  to  a spot  in  the  mountain, 
on  the  bank  opposite  to  the  Temple,  at  about  100  yards 
beyond  the  Temple,  ami  nearly  on  a level  with  it,  whence 
it  will  fall  with  a tremendous  flood  into  the  old  bed  of 
the  river,  so  as  not  in  future  to  risk  the  undermining 


of  the  rock."  The  tunnels  are  to  be  about  50  feet  ROME, 
wide,  and  during  the  cutting,  which  has  been  already  exe- 
cub'd,  there  have  been  discovered  numerous  sepulchres* 

" with  a very  considerable  quantity  of  opus  rrliculatvm 
supporting  the  Via  Valeria,  and  also  an  ancient  bridge, 
two  arches  of  which  remain  above  Bernini's  fall." 

Sir  \V.  Gell  supposes  the  Anio  at  Tivoli  to  have  ori- 
ginally formed  a lake  under  the  Temple,  entirely  sub- 
merging the  grotto  of  Neptune  ; but  that  the  dam,  sup- 
porting the  pool  between  the  Sibyl  aud  Vopiscus,  having 
been  swept  away  by  a flood,  the  fad  was  consequently 
divided  into  two,  one  above  the  other  below  the  Tem- 
ple, and  that  thus  the  grotto  was  left  nearly  dry.  VcHctri 
is  a mean-looking  town,  but  distinguished  by  the  beauty 
of  its  women,  and  by  some  fine  buildings.  The  marble 
staircase  of  the  Lancxllolli  Palace,  erected  by  the  elder 
Lui> phi , is  cited  as  peculiarly  magnificent ; and  ill  the 
Church  of  «S\  Maria  detV  Otto  is  a picture  of  the  “ Vir- 
gin and  infant  Jesus"  by  Ranii , an  artist  of  the  XVIth 
Century,  worthy  the  traveller’s  attention.  Bishop's  Sec ; 
population  10.000.  Alba  no  is  the  most  fashionable  sum- 
mer retreat  ( viUcziatura ) in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

At  each  extremity  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a Mauso- 
leum, the  one  of  which  takes  the  name  of  the  Tomb  of 
Ascanius*  the  other  that  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii.  Bishop’s  See;  population  2400.  A tine  ave- 
nue of  evergreen  oaks  leads  hence  to  the  town  of  Cuttrl- 
Gandolfu,  which  lies  on  the  shores  of  the  Alban  lake. 

The  great  Emiuarium,  or  outlet  of  the  lake,  a tunne.  a 
mile  and  a half  in  length,  origiually  carried  through  the 
mountain  to  let  off  the  waters  which  had  risen  so  high 
as  to  threaten  the  whole  plain  of  Latium  with  inunda- 
tion, still  answers  its  original  purpose,  after  a lapse  of 
more  than  2000  years,  n»  it  built  only  yesterday.  Trace* 
of  the  Nymphmun  of  Domiliatt  are  found  a little  fur- 
ther, on  the  cool  murgin  of  the  lake ; and  there  are 
many  vestiges  of  the  tyrant’s  villa  scultcrcd  among  the 
extensive  grounds  of  the  Barber  ini  villa  on  the  hill 
above.  In  this  town  is  the  only  summer  residence 
which  the  Pope  possesses.  Frascati  is  situated  midway 
up  a mountain’s  side,  in  the  midst  of  a delicious  coun- 
try, and  lies  directly  below  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tus- 
culum.  It  is  crowded  with  villas,  embosomed  in  beau- 
tiful woods  oi  arbutus,  ilex,  cypress,  and  stone-pine,  and 
is  esteemed  very  healthy.  Some  remains*  popularly 
said  to  be  those  of  Cicero’s  villa,  are  shown  here.  Ex- 
cavations to  a considerable  extent  have  been  undertaken 
by  Lucien  Buonaparte  amongst  the  ruins  of  Tusculutn  ; 
aud  an  ancient  street,  or  road,  with  its  fountain  at  the 
corner,  has  already  repaid  his  researches.  Bishop’s 
See  ; population  4u00.  Subiaco  is  much  resorted  to  by 
artists  on  account  of  its  picturesque  situation,  its  woods, 
lake,  grottos,  rocks,  waterfalls,  and  ruined  castle.  Here 
are  some  remains  of  Nero’s  splendid  villa.  Population 
2000.  Ottia.  The  road  from  Rome  to  this  deserted 
town  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  ancient  viee,  that  whose  direc- 
tion has  been  least  changed.  After  pussiug  the  inn  of 
Malafede,  the  traveller  comes  upon  a scene  of  the  poetic 
history  of  Rome,  of  the  last  six  books  of  the  JErxid. 

But  all  is  sterile  and  tin  picturesque.  The  wood,  im- 
mortalized by  the  pathetic  episode  of  the  death  of  Nisus 
and  Euryalus,  is  a dreary  thicket,  tenanted  by  the  buffalo 
and  wild  boar.  Sorry,  however,  as  the  view  may 
be  to  tlie  antiquary,  or  poetic  enthusiast,  it  ii  an  en- 
chanted region  to  the  sportsman.  During  the  Summer 
Ostia  may  contain  about  ten  persons,  exclusive  of  the 
convicts,  with  their  guard,  who  are  employed  in  the  ma- 
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ROAIK.  nufaclure  of  salt;  when  the  season  of  the  malaria  is 
^ over,  its  population  rises  to  about  LOO.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  flourishing  seaport  lie  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  new  town.  Some  walls,  pilasters,  and 
steps  of  the  Theatre,  with  the  mins  of  a Temple,  are  still 
remaining;  and  the  semicircular  form  of  the  ancient 
town,  stretching  round  the  little  bay  formed  by  the 
Tiber,  may  be  distinctly  traced.  The  I*oia  Sacra,  in 
which  was  formerly  celebrated  the  festival  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Prefect  of 
Rome,  and  of  a Consul,  contains  some  noble  remains  of 
the  mole.  The  sea  is  now  three  miles  from  its  ancient 
harbour. 

Viterbo  is  a clean,  well-built  town, says  Valery;  dirty, 
and  with  streets  deep  in  mire,  says  Miss  Waldie  ; agree* 
obly  situated  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  and  surrounded 
by  gardens,  vineyards,  and  country-houses  belonging  to 
the  Roman  Nobility.  Its  principal  buildings  ore  the 
Communal  Palace,  in  which  is  the  Cabinet  of  Anti- 
quities formed  in  1821  by  the  Academy  del'll  Ardenti , one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  Italy  ; and  the  Gothic  Cathedral, 
which  contains  paintings  by  Benefial.  Romanelli,  Albert 
Durer,  and  Carlo  Maratti.  In  the  Church  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Friars  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  productions  of 
Sebastian  del  Pionibo,  “La  Pieta.”  The  mountain,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  town  stands,  is  the  Ciminua,  on 
Ute  Northern  side  of  which  Fabius  gained  his  decisive 
victory  over  the  Etruscans.  {Livy,  lib.  lx.  dec.  I.)  41  It 
still  preserves  something  of  its  sylvan  character,  being 
covered  with  wild  broom  and  brushwood,  amongst  which 
tower  some  noble  chestnut  trees  and  dark-spreading 
stone-pines."  Bishop's  See  ; population  13,000.  About 
two  miles  from  the  town  is  the  fumous  Bulicame,  a small 
lake  of  hot  sulphureous  water,  which  boils  furiously  and 
incessantly,  throwing  up  a thick  white  vapour:  its 
rivulet  flows  from  it  just  as  in  the  time  of  Dante — 

Qua/e  dr!  liu/temne  etre  V rutceUo 

Ckr  purlin  pot  Ira  lor  It  peccalnci. 

can.  xiv.  79. 

Til  a circle  of  26  miles  round  Viterbo  are  the  towns  of 
MonteJia*co,  Orvirto,  Todi , Temi , Amelia , Narni , Otri- 
cali,  Ma  glia  no,  Ci  vita- Castellano,  Barca  no,  Nepi , Ron- 
ciglione,  Civita-Vecchia , Tolfa,  Cornelo , Piano  di  Voce , 
Ponte-Bodio,  Montalto , Totcanella,  Canino , Bolsrna, 
Bracciano,  and  Aquaprndente , almost  all  of  which,  if 
not  Bishops’  Sees,  give  their  names  to  their  respective 
Dioceses,  und  are  worthy  of  notice  on  various  accounts; 
but  our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  particularize  the 
following.  Orvicto,  generally  noted  for  its  excellent 
white  wine,  is  likewise  distinguished  for  its  Cathedral, 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  rich,  and  curious  monuments 
of  Art  in  Italy.  It  was  founded  in  1290,  and  built 
from  the  designs  of  a Siennese  architect,  Laurtnt 
Mjtitani.  The  grand  frescos  on  wood  in  one  of  its 
Chapels,  that  of  the  Madonna  of  San  Brizio,  are  the 
work  of  Luc  Signorelli,  and  were  painted  by  him  in 
1 499,  when  he  was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age : the  Last 
Judgment,  which  displays  remarkable  taste,  expression, 
and  anatomical  skill,  is  supposed  to  have  suggested  to 
Michel  Angelo,  who  diligently  studied  it,  the  paintings 
of  the  Sinline  Chapel ; and  Canova  is  said  to  have  bor- 
rowed the  idea  of  his  Cupid  and  Psyche  from  two  of 
the  figures  that  are  awakening  to  life.  Population 
8000.  Term  is  celebrated  for  its  waterfall,  formed  by 
the  fall  of  the  Veliuo  into  the  Nera,  and  which  derives 
its  name,  delle  Marmore , from  the  stalactites  with  which 
its  rocks  are  encrusted.  Population  5000.  Narni  and 
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Nepi  are  distinguished  by  their  fine  aqueducts, — the  ROME, 
former,  too,  boasts  an  antiquity  superior  to  that  of  >■  rr-Y— ^ 
Rome,  and  its  bridge,  colled  Sanguinazio,  is  of  Roman 
construction;  Ronvigli.<ne  has  a manufactory  of  paper, 
and  iron-works;  Baccano , a rich  mine  of  sulphur; 
Montejiancone  is  renowned  for  its  wine;  and  Bolsena 
and  Bracciano  derive  celebrity  from  their  lovely  lukes. 
Cicita-Vecchia  is  one  of  the  two  seaports  of  the 
Papal  States,  is  fortified,  and  contains  an  arsenal.  Its 
chief  exports  are  puzzolana,  and  alum  procured  from 
the  rich  mines  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Tolfa 
Bishop's  See’  population  about  8000.  Conte  to.  Piano 
di  Voce,  Ponte-Bodio,  Montalto,  and  Canino  are  insig- 
nificant villages,  which,  however,  have  recently  acquired 
notoriety  from  the  discovery  of  the  Necropolti,  or  bury- 
ing-places  of  the  ancient  Etrurian  Cities  of  Tarquinii, 

Corioli,  Voleinii,  s nd  Gravizctv.  The  excavations  carried 
on  in  that  of  the  first  of  these  towns  have  been  attended 
with  the  richest  harvest.  There  have  been  discovered 
here  upwards  of  500  hypogea:  among  the  numerous 
interesting  objects  dug  out  are  a sculptured  buckler, 
more  than  three  feet  in  diameter,  richly  ornamented 
with  figures  of  men  and  animals;  fragments  of  a car;  a 
large  number  of  vases;  plates  of  gold  over  bronze, 
being  pieces  of  armour;  gold  ornaments;  small  idols 
in  a bluish  earth,  exactly  resembling  those  found  in 
such  multitudes  in  tlie  Egyptian  catacombs.  Several  of 
the  tombs  contained  paintings,  in  good  preservation, 
representing  funeral  games  and  feasts,  some  of  which 
are  extremely  beautiful ; a few  are  illustrated  by  inscrip- 
tions. MM.  Fosaati  and  Manzi,  encouraged  by  the 
treasures  which  thus  rewarded  the  researches  of  the 
Prince  of  Canino,  have  since  discovered  the  thermee 
of  Tarquinii,  some  beautiful  mosaics,  and  three  Etrus- 
can Temples  with  their  respective  sanctuaries.  Tombs 
of  larger  size  have  been  found  in  the  Necropolet  of  Co- 
rioli, Volsinii,  and  Gravisc®,  together  with  numerous 
painted  vases;  but  no  paintings. 

Perugia,  lying  on  a mountain,  with  its  citadel  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  Popes,  and  its  fortifications  of  San-Gallo, 
the  Jouet  of  which,  now  filled  up,  have  been  converted 
into  the  public  walk,  is  a picturesque  looking  town  ; and 
its  somewhat  wild  appearance  is  not  unsuitable  to  the 
character  of  ferocity  attributed  to  its  ancient  inhabitants. 

Its  University  ranks  next  to  those  of  Rome  and  Bo- 
logna, having  between  300  and  400  pupils ; attached  to 
it  are  a Botanic  Garden,  Mineratogical  and  Archaeolo- 
gical cabinets,  the  latter  rich  in  Etruscan  inscriptions  and 
vases,  (vide  Inghirami,  Monument i Etrutchi,  tom.  vi,, 
and  the  publications  of  Vermiglioli  and  Micali,)  and  a 
well-chosen  collection  of  medals.  In  the  same  building 
is  the  Gallery  of  Paintings,  works  of  the  School  of 
Perugia  chronologically  arranged,  belonging  to  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Of  its  hundred  and  thirty 
Churches  and  Monasteries,  the  Benedictine  Convent  is 
one  of  the  richest  Ecclesiastical  establishments  in  the 
Roman  State,  and  the  Cathedral  of  San  Lorenzo  is  a 
bold  Gothic  edifice,  enriched  by  Baroccio's  celebrated 
“ Taking  down  from  the  Cross,”  and  by  a Library  of 
valuable  manuscripts.  In  the  public  Palace,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Delegate,  a secret  chamher  was  discovered 
about  twenty  years  ago  containing  public  records  be- 
longing to  the  palmy  days  of  Perugia;  and  from  this 
source  M.  Vermiglioli  is  supposed  to  have  derived  the 
sumptuary  laws  of  the  town  in  the  XIVth  Century, 
published  by  him,  and  highly  valuable  as  illustrative 
of  the  Perugian  dialect.  The  Public  Library  contains 
u 
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ROME,  about  30,000  volume!*,  and  is  rich  in  editions  of  the 
— — v-*-'  XVih  Century,  as  well  as  in  manuscripts.  This  town 
has  a Thee  ire,  and  carries  on  some  manufactures  of 
silk.  Population,  estimated  by  Balbi,  in  1826,  at  30,000 ; 
by  Valery,  at  a later  period,  at  not  more  than  14,000. 

In  a circle  of  20  miles  round  Perugia,  we  meet 
with  Gubbio,  Nocera,  Assisi,  Foligno,  Trrvi,  and  Todi, 
all  Bishops*  See*.  Foligno , which  is  of  importance 
from  its  trade  and  manufactures  of  cloth,  paper,  Ac., 
suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake,  in  January  1832, 
which  laid  many  of  ita  building*  in  ruins.  Its  majestic 
Cathedral  was  fortunately  spared.  Population  about 
9000.  dubbin  carries  on  some  trade,  and  contains  a 
collection  of  antiquities,  among  which  may  be  specified 
the  famous  Kugubme  Tablet,  nn  Etruscan  monument, 
the  deciphering  of  which  tusked  the  antiquarian  lore  of 
Lnnxi.  Population  about  44MK).  lu  the  lake  of  Pe- 
rugia. the  Th  rosy  men  us  of  antiquity,  is  the  beautiful 
little  island  Isola  Maggtore.  Ancona  has  been  given  in 
its  alphabetical  order.  Of  the  towns  lying  within  a 
circle  of  20  miles  around,  we  shall  only  specify  A’iai- 
gaglia,  which  derive*  its  consequence  from  its  annual 
fair,  held  in  July,  and  which  is  the  largest  in  Italy. 
Population  about  8000.  Macerala , having  a Univer- 
sity and  several  literary  establishments.  Population 
about  12,000.  Loretlo,  the  goal  of  many  a pilgrim, 
still  boasts  ita  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Santa  Casa,  in 
that  magnificent  Temple  which  wus  once  thought  to  ex- 
cel all  others  in  wealth,  and  whose  altars  are  still  “ richly 
dight.”  Population  8000. 

Rimini  lies  near  the  embouchure  of  the  Miireccbia, 
which,  from  the  retiring  of  the  sea,  forms  but  a small 
harbour  for  fishing-boats.  A beautiful  bridge  of  white 
marble,  built  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  unites  the 
ancient  Flaminian  and  jEmilian  Ways;  and,  together 
with  the  Arch  of  Augustus  reared  by  the  grateful  inha- 
bitants in  acknowledgment  of  his  benefits  in  repairing 
these  celebrated  roads,  still  forms  one  of  the  finest  orna- 
ments of  the  City.  The  streets  are  well  built  and  hand- 
some, many  of  the  piazzas  adorned  with  fountains,  and 
among  its  Churches  may  be  distinguished  that  of 
S.  Francesco,  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Battista  Alberti,  the 
restorer  of  modern  architecture.  It  was  built  in  the 
XVth  Century,  under  the  auspices  of  Sigismondo  Pan- 
dulfo  Mulatesta,  Lord  of  Rimini,  the  warrior  friend  of 
the  poets  aud  philosophers  of  the  clay ; and  here  are 
assembled  the  tombs  of  himself,  of  his  captains,  of  his 
literary  friends,  and  of  many  of  his  princely  descendants. 
The  fortress  erected  by  him,  and  which  commands  the 
town,  is  now  converted  into  n prison.  Rimini  has  a 
Public  Library  of  about  30,000  volumes ; the  manu- 
script* chiefly  relate  to  the  history  of  the  town,  with 
the  exception  of  a papyrus  which  has  been  illustrated 
by  Marini,  and  a few  classical  ones.  A few  miles  from 
the  town  is  the  Castle  of  S.  Leo,  where  Cagliostro  died 
in  confinement  Bishop’s  Sec;  population  above  15,000. 

Drawing  a circle  of  20  miles  round  Rimini,  we  find 
included  in  it  the  following  towns  : Cesenaiico,  Cmia, 
Ravenna,  Forli,  Fortimpopoii , Cesena,  Savtgiumo,  San- 
Angelo  in  Fado,  Urbania , Urbino,  Fossombrone , Fano , 
Pesaro , and  the  petty  Republic  of  San  Marino,  which 
has  been  noticed  in  its  alphabetical  order.  These  towns 
are  either  Bishops’  Sees,  or  give  titles  to  their  respective 
Diocese*.  Our  limited  space  will  only  admit  of  our 
particularizing  Cervia , which  is  important  by  ita  ex- 
tensive salt-works ; population  4000.  Forli , a large 
new-looking  town,  with  its  houses  uniformly  painted 


of  a stone-colour,  and  on  whose  ramparts,  between  the  ROME, 
gate  of  Cesena  aud  that  of  Ravenna,  Catherine  Sforza,  . — y—  - 
“ nobly  immodest,  and  less  a woman  than  the  leader  of 
a parly/’  proved  by  silent  gesture  to  the  revellers,  who 
threatened  to  slay  her  sou  before  In  r fare,  that  they  had  no 
power  over  her  future  issue.  A rather  brisk  trade  is  carried 
on  here;  population  16,000.  Cesena  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  its  environs;  ]>opulatiou  12.000. 

Urbino  is  an  Archbishop’s  See,  and  boasts  ail  University ; 
population  about  T000.  Fano  contains  a celebrated 
Theatre,  budt  by  Torelli,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
of  the  large  modern  theatres;  population  15,000.  Prtaro 
is  adorned  with  numerous  handsome  public  buildiugi, 
among  whi-h  may  be  specified  the  1’aJare  of  the  former 
Dukes  of  Urbino,  whose  Court  in  the  With  Century 
vied  with  the  most  renowned  of  Italy  in  its  patronage  of 
Literature  and  the  Arts.  It  was  taken  as  his  model  by 
Castiglione,  who  fixed  upon  it  as  the  scene  of  his  ele- 
gant Work  II  Corleggiano ; aud  was  celebrated  by 
Ariosto  as  the  asylum  of  the  Muses.  Here  too  Tasso, 
summoned  by  the  beautiful  Princess  Lucrezia  d’Esle, 
read  his  pastoral  of  Aminia;  the  house  in  which  he  dwelt 
is  still  shown;  population  about  12,01)0.  These  two 
last-named  towns  are  both  small  seaports  in  the  Gulf 
of  Veuiee.  The  port  Fano  is  formed  by  the  ancient 
Melaurus;  that  of  Pesaro,  by  the  Foglia.  ’1  he  small 
stream  which  runs  by  Sacignano,  under  a Roman 
bridge  of  the  Consular  Era,  is  now  universally  recog- 
nised as  the  Rubicon,  At  some  distance  below  the 
town  it  joins  tlte  Vimtello,  and  fall*  with  it  into  (he  sea. 

Tine  bed  of  the  stream  is  still  covered  with  the  red 
pebbles,  from  which  Lucan  gave  it  the  epithet  of  Pu- 
nictus;  and  the  pavement  of  its  bridge  is  laid  duwu 
with  stone  of  the  same  colour. 

Ravenna  is  reserved  for  a separate  notice.  Bologna. 

Ferrara,  Benkvento,  Cost acchio,  Camerino,  and 
Fermo  have  been  described  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

Of  the  remaining  towns  in  the  Papal  Stales  Terra- 
ana,  Spoleio,  and  Rieti  still  claim  attention.  The  first 
of  these,  the  ancient  Amur,  lies  at  the  Southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  is  a most  unhealthy 
spot.  It  contains  several  remains  of  antiquity,  amongst 
which  the  solid  ruins  of  the  ancient  port  and  mole,  and 
those  of  Theodoric’s  Palace,  are  the  most  interesting. 

They  likewise  show  how  greatly  Amur  extended,  on 
both  sides,  beyond  Terracina.  “ Pius  VI.,”  says  For- 
syth, “ has  left  here  a grand  succession  of  works,  in 
lm  rood,  canal,  bridges,  and  inns  on  the  munihes,  his 
palace,  public  offices,  w barfs,  and  granaries  ;*  but  as  the 
Pontiff  was  more  inleut  upon  osleulatious  display  thao 
u poii  following  up  the  best  means  of  attaining  bis  pro- 
fessed object,  the  desiccation  of  the  marshes,  no  great 
amount  of  goud  has  accrued  from  his  expensive  labours. 

Terracina  is  the  frontier  town  between  Rome  and 
Naples ; population  about  4000.  Spoleto,  chief  town 
of  the  Delegation  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  bears  many 
memorials  of  its  Lombard  Dukes,  more  especially  its 
Aqueduct,  and  the  bridge  whicb  conveys  it  over  the 
Muroggia.  In  its  citadel  may  be  observed  some  traces 
of  Cyclopean  walls.  The  remains  of  several  Temples 
attest  its  ancient  magnificence  ; and  the  Porta  <T Anni- 
bale, a Roman  work  of  the  time  of  Theodoric,  bears 
witness  to  the  brave  resistance  offered  by  this  town  to 
the  Carthaginian  invader.  Of  its  modern  buildings, 
the  Cathedral  is  an  interesting  monument  of  the  revival 
of  Art;  it  is  adorned  with  frescos  by  the  band  of  the 
elder  Lippi;  Bishop's  Sec;  population  about  7000. 
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ROWE.  The  valley  of  Sj&lefo  is  characterised  by  its  picturesque 
ROME  bea"t>'-  renowned  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  for 

LIA.  the  productiveness  of  its  territory,  is  a town  of  some 
— r— ^ ->  trade,  and  contains  several  handsome  building*.  It  has 
a Lyceum.  The  ancient  Via  Solaria  peases  through  it; 
and  some  remains  of  antiquity  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered here.  Bishop's  See;  population  about  12,000. 

Tnurnou,  Elude*  SUUittique*  tur  Rome;  Valery, 
Voyages  Historiques  et  Lille rai res  rn  Italic ; Eustace, 
Classical  Tour ; Rome  in  Ike  Nineteenth  Century; 


Forsyth,  On  Antiquities,  Art*,  and  Letters  in  Italy;  ROME. 
Burgess,  Topography  fye.  of  Rome;  Burton.  Antiquities  — 
of  Rome  ; Woods,  Letters  of  an  Architect,  ffc.\  Sir  \V. 

Gel  I,  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity  ; the  va-  v 
rious  Dissertations  of  Nibby  and  Rtf;  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  XXI.;  Journal  of  Education , No.  IV.; 
above  all.  Betchreibung  der  Stadt  Rom , ro»  Ernst 
Platner,  Carl  Bunsen,  Eduard  Gerhard,  tntd  Wilhelm 
R 6s tell.  The  alphabetical  and  numerical  references 

refer  to  the  plans  which  accompany  this  article. 
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Name,  RU'M-I'LP,  (the  Roman  territory,)  slightly  altered 
by  the  modern  Greeks  and  Italians  into  Romelia,  is  the 
name  given  by  the  Turks  to  the  greater  portion  of  their 
dominions  in  Europe ; but.  by  European  geographers, 
it  is  generally  restricted  to  the  Thrace  and  Macedonia  of 
the  Ancients,  including  the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria, 
established  in  the  Middle  Ages.  From  the  Byzantine 
Greeks,  who  called  a large  extent  of  territory  on  each 
side  of  the  Capital  Romania,  (Constantin.  Porphyrog. 
Dt  adm.  Imp.  p.  21.  128.)  the  Arabs  borrowed  the 
phrase  Bitddu-r-r6m,  the  land  of  Rome,  of  which 
Rum-ill  is  the  equivalent  in  Turkish.  Turks,  Sla- 
vonians, and  Italians,  the  various  nations  who  inhabit  or 
frequent  these  wild  regions,  give  a different  name  to 
aluKHt  every  mountain,  river,  and  town,  and  as  the  Sla- 
vonian nations  use  different  letters  of  the  Roman  al- 
phabet to  express  the  same  sound,  the  confusion  becomes 
almost  irremediable.  As  the  conquests  of  the  Turks  ex- 
tended, it  was  necessary  to  moke  some  subdivisions  of 
their  territory,  they  therefore  called  the  country  to  the 
East  of  the  Bosporus  Anatdli,  (from  the  Greek  *A»oreX),) 
44  the  East,"  and  that  to  the  West  of  that  strait,  Rum-Ill, 
the  Land  of  Rome.  Hence,  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
their  Empire,  that  portion  of  it  which  is  in  Europe  was 
subdivided  into  the  dominion  of  the  TAtAr  Khan,  or  the 
Crimea,  with  the  contiguous  districts;  the  Principa- 
lities of  BoghdAn  (Moldavia)  and  VI 4k,  (Vaflakhia,)  ami 
the  four  P4shaliks  or  Beglerbegliks  of  Budun,  (Buda,) 
TrmeshvAr,  Bdsuah,  and  Rum-ili. 

.Mountain*.  The  natural  divisions  of  this  extensive  tract  of  country 
are  clearly  marked  by  the  different  branches  diverging 
from  the  culminating  chain  of  mountains  which  undulates 
from  the  Southern  part  of  Croatia,  in  44°  N.  and  17°  E., 
to  the  promontory  in  the  Bluck Sea, called  Enrineh  Bunin, 
in  42°  41'  N.  and  27 ° 57'  E.  The  central  portion  of  this 
chain,  in  42°  N.,  and  stretching  from  2 1°  to  23°  E.,  con- 
sists of  the  Scardtis,  Orbelus,and  Scomius  of  the  Ancients, 
Skicrdo,  Aropnitza,  and  Argentaro*  of  the  Moderns. 
Sh4r-t4gh  and  Sharia  are  Turkish  and  Albanian  corrup- 
tionsof  the  first,  Gliubotin  the  substitute  for  the  second,  and 
EgrlsudAgli  (Crooked  river  Mountain)  the  Turkish  name 
P.ims  ^ third.  From  the  North- Western  side  of  this  chain 

Vetoes.  sPr‘nf?  the  Unna  and  VerbAch.f  which,  taking  a North- 
Verbwa.  Eastern  direction,  fall  into  the  Sava,  or  Sau,  and  form  the 
Sawt  Eastern  and  Western  boundaries  of  Croatia.  Further 
Bosns.  Eastwards  the  Bdstiali  from  Mount  P14nina  (acoulinua- 

* The  geography  of  ihii  tract,  which  is  very  imperfectly  known, 
is  tvndrra)  still  mors  intricate  by  th«  diversity  of  names  given  to 
th«  suns  place. 

t Or  V.icvati,  (Votivach,)  said  to  bring  down  gold-dust.  (Von 

Kngr),  Ungtrit,  iii.  167.) 


tion  of  the  same  ridge)  traverses  the  middle  of  the  territory  Tche- 
called  Bduiah  111,  or  Bosnia,  of  which  the  Eastern  boon-  metni. 
dnry  is  formed  by  the  Drino,  the  Stolafz,  (table,)  and  Contend. 
Chemerni  (Zemenii?)  mountains,  and  the  river  Ibar  at 
its  junction  with  the  Morava.  The  Southern  boundary  jgar*Ta> 
of  Bdsnah  is  the  Raska*  chain,  a continuation  of  the  Mount 
Western  branch  of  Htemus.  To  the  South  and  South-  R**ka 
East  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia  is  Hertsegovina , (i.  e.  the 
Duchy,  called  Hersek  by  the  Turks.)  separated  from  the  Mount  Piw 
little  State  of  Monte  Negro  by  Mount  Oleshiutzi,  or  Pie-  «oii 
siori,  an  offset  of  Hemus  running  South-West  to  the 
Adriatic.  Along  the  coast,  a narrow  strip  of  territory 
belongs  to  Ragttsa  and  the  Boccht  di  Cdltaro.  (Mouths 
of  Cattaro.)  Hertzegovina  is  traversed  by  the  Narenta,  River  Na- 
and  Monte  Negro  is  separated  by  the  river  Moralca  and  •**>!»• 
lake  of  Scutari  or  Zenta  from  Albania.  Morseca. 

A very  lofty  and  precipitous  chain  of  mountains,  diverg-  Tchardag. 
ing  in  a Southerly  direction  from  Scardus,  (Skierdo,  or 
Scan!,)  the  ShAr tAgh  of  the  Turks,  (Sharra,  i.e.  44  saw/* 
in  Albanian,  see  Thunmann,  p.  221.)  and  connected  by 
Vitzl,  or  Bora,  (Dhbore,  i.  e.  “snow,”  in  Albanian,  see  Rota. 
Thunmann,  p.  236.)  and  Grammos,  with  Mt?tzdvo,f  or 
Pindus, separates  Albania  from  Macedonia,  not  now  form- 
ing a separate  territory,  to  the  South  of  which  the  Cercc- 
tesian  and  Cambunian  ridges,  connected  with  Olympus  by 
Mount  Titarus,  uowVolutzk.JorVoluchi.  (BoXvrfd.)form 
the  natural  separation  between  it  and  Thesraly,  nearly  co- 
inciding with  the  Turkish  jurisdiction  of  Tirhdlah,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Trikkata.  The  North-Eastern  boundary 
of  Macedonia  is  the  Neslus,  called  by  the  Turks  Kar4*  Carom, 
su,  (Black  Water.)  which  runs  into  the  Archipelago  with  Meito. 
a course  almost  due  South  from  the  point  where  Despdt  Pespoto- 
tdgh  (Rhodope)  diverges  to  the  South-East  from  Erol-  dagh. 
neh  tugh.  (Iltcmus.)  The  latter  of  those  mountains  is 
the  Northern  boundary  of  Macedou  and  Southern  of  *** 
Servia,  which  to  the  East  is  separated  from  Bulgaria  by 
the  river  Sukava,  a tributary  to  the  Nissava,  and  by  the  Sulkava. 
Timok  which  runs  into  the  Danube  above  Vkldin.  The  Nimm. 
latter  river  and  the  Black  Sea  are  the  Northern  and  Timok. 
Eastern  boundaries  of  Bulgaria.  (Maaia.)  which  to  the 
South  is  separated  by  the  Enrineh  Balk  An  (H  remits)  from 
Thrace,  called  Romania  in  the  Xth  Century.  The 
Grecian  States  South  of  Mount  Othrys,  (DhilmkhA,  or  the  Otlirva. 

— — — - - Dilacba. 

• Rachka,  in  Mr.  J.  Arrowvmith’u  Map.  Ill  South-Eastern 
extremity  i«  called  Jfcm&fl,  i.  *.  twffklo,  • Turkish  name. 

f Can  the  Siookobo  of  tha  Diffuiton  Society**  Map  he  meant  for 
Metaotm  P The  name  ii  properly  Mir?  rm  fim*.  H**r. 

p.  244.)  the  mountain!  of  MAfsor?,  derived  from  ac- 

cording to  Anthimuii  C*<uA,  (MeJetiut,  ii.  ‘2*4.)  but  more  probably 
from  the  Slavonian  a signal  or  landmark. 

J f'Uuttana  tpti  rvW/.  Liv.  xliv.  2. 
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ROME- 

LIA. 


I.  Rumelia- 


Mountains  ofGuro,*)  from  Acarnania  to  Attica,  are  all 
comprehended  under  the  nume  of  Livadhid,  (A fifiaiia.) 
anciently  A*/I«£c<«  and  Ar/lac<a,  (Ptwyp.  Nctar.  p.  193.) 
separated  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  from  the  Mo- 
rta,  (o  Mwp<ac,)  perhaps,  says  Meletius,  (ii.  367.)  so 
named  from  its  many  mulberry  trees,  (Mwptuc,) 
but  Peloponnesus,  (ty  IliXoiroKrijffoc.)  its  ancient  name, 
is  still  commonly  used  by  the  Greeks,  and  will  pro- 
bubly  supplant  its  barbarous  and  ambiguous  sub- 
stitute. 

Having  thus  marked  the  great  natural  and  the  cor- 
responding artificial  divisions  into  which  the  PAshdliks 
of  Hum-ili  and  Bosnnh  have  been,  and  are  still,  in  a 
great  degree,  distributed,  their  subdivisions  into  kri- 
dlliks  or  jurisdictions  may  be  subjoined,  further  details 
respecting  several  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  heads 
of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  Corinth,  &c.,  in  the 
preceding  parts  of  this  Wu;k. 

The  number  of  Saujdks  or  Military  Districts  into 
which  Kum-ili  has  been  divided  has  varied  at  different 
periods  : the  following  Table  gives  them  as  existing 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  XVUth  Century,  together  with 
the  corresponding  names  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
by  the  ancient  geographers. 

1.  lyydUtif  Rum-ill 
Suijliki  or  Lnu  (i.  t.  Stiiodiudi.) 

I.  Silintirah  (Silintra) ,«| 

«JgT  >BuigMi». . . m®.;.  iofm»r. 

4.  Sotiyah  ) 

Iota  nboli  (a  district  of  htelf)  ] 

5.  Vftah  ‘ 

6.  Kirk  kilfach.  (Tlie  forty 

Church*  

JyJrvneh, or  Edirtmh/  Adrian-  | 

ople) 

7.  Chinm-n 

8.  Gallipoli.  rG*-ltb61t.)  includ- 

ing Sufut  (Scrro) 

3.  SeUudk  1 

10.  K<«frndil,  or  Gvstend’-l  . . f 

II.  U.kGb 

12.  Montatir,  or  T4U  

13.  TirlAoh  (Ttlkkala) \ 

14.  EgrSbux  (K'vrtpos.ur  Negro- J Libadia.. . .<  Hellas,  or 

punte)  J (Grwcia  Propria. 

15.  M«r«li  Mores .Peloponnesus. 

lfi.  Aineh-bakhtl  (Lejmnto)  ..I 


>Romelia  . . .Thracis. 


. Macedonia. 


/Thessalia. 


17.  Kuril  tit 
111.  Yaitiiiah  (Joanmua)  ..... 

10.  l>rlt*ino 

20.  Ilbwin,  or  Kllm&ti 

21-  Avlonah  (Yalonali) 

22.  Okhrl  (OTthrida) 

23.  Dfikagtn 

24 . LI skudir  (Scutari)  ....... 

23.  Pcrtcrin  (Prikrendi)  

26.  Yrljctiiin  (VeUheirtn,  or 

luitnma)  

27.  Alijah  hia&r  (Krusherat*)  . 

28.  Sc*nen<lcrah  (Semeadriaj  . 


. Epirus. 


tea*}*'11-  «%*. 


• Dhilakhi. (Meletiua,  ii.  p.  -137.)  or  Dhelekha,  p. 

204.)  which,  as  the  authors  of  that  Work.  Daniel  and  Gregory,  wens 
TheasAhotes.  ought  to  be  right:  but  it  ia  wrong,  tay*  Anlhimus 
Gail,  in  his  note  on  Meletius,  for  Othrya  is  now  called  Iki>«  rit 
Vevfas  : jH-rliajw  it  should  l>s  Za-gora,  “ bestde  the 

mountain/'  a common  Slavonian  name. 

f The  Arabic  word  Iyyikt  is  e<piiralent  to  PkshUik  in  Turkish 
ao  also  LivA  and  Ssnjfck,  (a  standard  or  ensign.) 

2 Changed  in  modern  times,  by  some  fanatic,  into  Ixlimbril, 
which  may,  perhaps,  by  a forced  interpretation.  In*  rendered  *“  Seek 
or  find  lsl&m,1*  not  the  “ City  of  Islam,’1  as  sonic  writers  have 
* erroneously  stated. 


II.  Iyydleti  B6*nah. 


1.  Ifvdruik. * 

2.  H In v-*h  lukah 

3.  llt.snah  Serin,  or  Yen!  Bixir! 

4.  Po*hegUi 

6.  Rdhisah | 

6.  Rahov (jab  ................ 

7.  K it  a 

8.  Klnln  (Knin)  ............ 

9.  Kill*  (Cliasa) I 

10.  Hrrsek 

1 1.  Kblrvivit  Villytti  


* Pannouia. 

Bosnia . ...  .Illyria 


Dalmatia.. . . I 


Dalmatia. 


llersegovina.J 
Croatia.  . . . . Liburnia. 


ROME- 

LIA. 


1.  Silistirah. 

1.  Silistirah,  (Silistra,  Silistria,  or  Dristra,  supposed  Silistria. 
by  pome  to  be  Doroalonim,  of  Durostolum.)  on  the 
Southern  or  right  bnnk  of  the  Danube,  in  44°  It/  N. 
and  27°  15'  E.,  is  situate  in  a plain,  and  considered  as 
one  of  the  strongest  towns  on  the  Northern  frontier.  It 
has  a small  Castle,  five  Mosques,  and  two  Baths,  (ham- 
mams,)  is  the  Capital  of  the  Sanjiik  bearing  its  name, 
and  is  a Metropolitan  .See  in  the  Greek  Church.  Sub- 
ject to  it  are  the  following  Kitdiliks: 

1.  Akhyrili,  (’Ay^faXoc,)  North-East  of  BdrghAz,  a Ahioglu. 
Greek  metropolitan  city,  remarkable  on  account  of  its  AhaoU. 
saline  springs,  salterns,  and  fine  scenery.  2.  Dtiz-kasri,  Tuskastii. 
(Kussd-kastro.)  West  of  Burghdz,  taken  by  Sultan  Murdd 
A.  i>.  1368,  and  frequented  on  account  of  its  hot  springs. 

3.  A Idris,  (’Aerric.)  North  of  Dux  kaBri.  4.  Karin-  Aidas. 
Abrid.  West  of  Aldos.  5.  Hds-ghrful,  or  Hezdrgrud,  Ksrnabat. 
South-East  of  Hus-chuk.  6.  Gul-ghrid,  on  a rocky 
promontory  near  Kavarnah.  7.  Ilirsrivah,  (or  Hir-  xiircbova. 
shrivah.)  on  the  Danube,  North-East  of  Silistria. 

8.  l’arivtldt.  South-East  of  Shntnlri  and  West  of  Vdrnah.  Pravadi. 

9.  Sliumna,  commonly  called  ShumlA,  the  celebrated  Sbumla. 
key  to  the  passage  of  Balkan,  (litmus,)  nearly  due 
South  of  Sdistna  and  West  of  V ilrnah.  10.  KtliyA,  in  Kilia. 

45°  28'  N.,  very  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  11.  Ak,- 
kirrnAn.  (White  Fort.*) 

The  following  remarkable  places  are  also  found  in  this 
Sanj.ik : 

Misivrf,  (Mtrqp/lpla,)  Mesembria,  on  a tongue  ofMUrirri. 
land  running  out  into  the  Black  Sea,  North-East  of 
Akhyrili.  (Anchialri.)  Vdrtwb,  (Odessus?)  in  43°  18#  Varoa. 

N’.  and  27°  57f  E..  in  the  tract  called  Dribrujah  (Do-  Debrudxa. 
brudzia  in  some  Maps)  by  the  Trit&rs,  is  a Metropolitan 
See  and  well  fortified,  on  a deep  bay  of  the  Btack  Sea, 
having  a good  harbour,  about  half  way  between  Me* 
sembria  ond  Man  gal  ia.  Near  it.  the  celebrated  defeat 
of  Ladislaus,  King  of  Hungary,  took  place,  (a.  d.  1444.) 

Ekerneh,  to  the  North-East  of  Vfcrnah,  ond  near  Caul- 
ghrtbl,  is  called  KAvarna  by  Greeks,  and  is  the  ancient  Kawam *. 
Cario,  or  the  jxirt  of  the  Carians.  Silri-saltik  is  a place  San  Saltik. 
of  pilgrimage  in  its  neighbourhood.  Mankaliyk,  (flay-  Maagalia. 
rriXXia,)  Kustenjeh,  (Chiustenxa.t)  between  which  and  Kiutcudji. 
the  Danube  are  the  remains  of  Trajan’s  wall,  and  Kar&  Caralur- 
kirmdn,  (Black  Fort,)  are  the  chief  ports  on  the  coast  maB- 
between  Kavarna  and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 

Bibd  tbgh,  (Father’s  Mount,)  in  44°  55'  N.  N.  E.  of  Babadag. 
K«rA  kirrnun,  midway  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Black  8ea,  on  u lajjune  named  from  it,  and  at  the  foot 
of  Balkan,  is  a large  town  founded  bv  Yildirim  BA- 
yazid,  (Bajazet,)  os  an  outpost  to  guard  the  neighbour- 
ing pass  between  the  hills  and  morasses.  Its  inhabit- 


* At  the  mouth  of  the  Duirstr,  and  now  belonging  to  Rnstio. 
t Karrirr^i,  from  (’oaktantia : named  from  a water  of  Coottaa  ■ 
tine  the  Great,  and  on  the  aile  of  Tonti.  (A/.) 
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ROME-  ants  suffer,  as  Hoes  the  adjoining  country,  from  the 
kl'L  want  of  fresh  water.  The  town  hus  one  fountain  sup- 
v-^s"'7fc"/  plied  by  a spring  three  miles  off.  I'afckchi  gechidi, 
Itakulvl.  (f'sflkchl’s  Ferry,)  about  17  miles  West  of  IsmA'll,  is  the 
easiest  passage  across  the  Danube.  IsmA’il,  properly 
Ismail.  Ismd’il  gechidl.  (Ism  del's  Ferry,)  is  a strong  fortress  at  the 
Pmvadi.  celebrated  passage  over  the  Danube.*  Pardvddi,  West 
by  South  of  VAmah  about  2b  miles,  is  a small  town  in  a 
defile  not  half  a mile  wide,  between  two  perpendicular 
cliffs,  to  which  iron  rings  are  said  to  be  riveted,  near 
the  summit  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 
SiumU.  ShumlA,  more  properly  Shumnd,  in  43°  17'  N.  and 
Choumla.  27°  near  almost  the  only  road  across  Mount  Balkan, 
and  perhaps  not  unjustly  deemed  impregnable,  capitu- 
lated to  Khufru-d-dto  Pdshh,  Grand  Vezlr  of  MurAd  I., 
a.  h.  789.  (a.  <*>.  1387.)  The  position  of  the  town,  on  a 
hill  surrounded  by  fertile  valleys  well  supplied  with  water, 
makes  it  as  agreeable  an  abode  as  B;lbd  tagh  is  the  re- 
verse : the  latter  is  therefore  now  almost  deserted.  (Von 
Hammer,  Rumili , p.  31.)  Hdji  O'ghU  B izdr,  (Pilgrim’s 
Eatanlgik.  Son*Market,)  commonly  called  Bd/.Arjik,  (Little  Market.) 
Curagatch.  about  30  miles  North  by  West  of  Varnah.  and  Karuh 
aghdj,  (Black  Tree.)  about  15  miles  North  by  East  of 
Bdzurjik,  are  also  Capitals  ofdistricts  in  the  same  Sanjdk. 
About  15  miles  due  West  of  Karah  Aghdj,  and  10  or  12 
Buyuk  and  South  of  the  Danube,  arc  Great  and  Little  KaTndrjrh, 
Kutchuk.  at  the  latter  of  which  the  Treaty  between  Russia  and  the 
Kainardji.  porte  was  concluded  in  1774,  (Von  Hammer,  Gtsch.  den 
Oiman.  Reich*,  viii.445.)  which  may  be  said  to  have  anni- 
hilated the  power  of  the  Turks  in  Europe,  if  not  in  Asia. 
Danube.  Below  Silistria  the  course  of  the  Danube  (caller]  by 
the  Turks  Tunah,  pronounced  Dundh,  or  Donah,  from 
the  German  Donau)  is  nearly  East  by  North  as  far  as 
Rissovata,  or  Rassova,  (Rdvovah  ?)  near  the  confluence 
of  the  MiisA-Beg,  whence  it  takes  a North-Eastern  direc- 
tion till  it  reaches  Sdtik  keul  dereh.  From  thence  to 
Hirshdva,  (Hirsznwa,)  opposite  to  which  it  receives  the 
Yulomnitza,  its  course  is  North  by  West.  From  that 
point  to  Machin  (Maczin)  and  Ibrdll  (Bnnlov,  HpotXa- 
ftov,  a Metropolitan  See,  according  to  Meletius,  ji.  69.) 
it  takes  a direction  North  by  East,  makes  an  elbow  in 
passing  on  to  Galdtz,  or  Galdch.t  n few  miles  beyond 
which  it  receives  the  Prutli,  and,  turning  at  a sharp 
angle  Southwards,  passes,  with  a frequently  changing 
course,  by  I'sAkchl,  (Saxia,)  between  which  place  and 
IsmA’il  it  divides  into  two  large  branches:  of  these  the 
Northern  und  larger  arm  passes  by  Kilia  and  enters  the 
Black  Sea  by  the  Kiliyd  bdghdzi  or  Klliyd  mouth. 
The  Southern  arm  again  forms  two  branches  just  be- 
low Tulchah : (ToiXr^a:)  1.  theSuiinnh*  arm  to  the 
North  ; and  2.  the  Georgievsk,  discharged  at  the  Khcd- 
re1ez§  BdghAz  to  the  South.  Near  the  village  ofBar- 

• It  mu«t  not  be  confounded  with  another  celebrated  jMutta^e 
over  the  Danube  about  one  dtcrw  to  the  W«.-rt,  ■<>.  I brail,  railed 
Brahiloir.  by  the  Rowan*  Urahtlnv,  one  day's  journey  North-West  of  Aid  os. 

It  is  in  Vallakhla,  but  was  formerly  cou>tdervd  as  belonging  ti>  the 
Pi'iiilik  of  Rtim-fli.  (Hijf  Khali  fab,  Rum-tft  unel  Ho **a,  p.  31.) 

f Anciently  Callalia,  or  Callatit,  (KaAiarif,)  according  to  Me- 
letiui,  (ill.  48.)  but  Galai*  seem*  to  be  the  modern  corruption  of 
Callatit. 

\ Claimed  by  Russia  as  the  boundary,  on  the  plea  that  the 
Northern  arm  is  not  always  navigable. 

,S  Gedcrilrh  Bugaai,  in  the  Prussian  Map  of  the  routeB  from  the 
Danube  to  Constantinople,  published  in  1823,  end  Kodrille  Bo- 
|rassi,  in  General  de  Vaudoncourt’s  Map  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 
A'gios  GWirgioe  and  Georgievsk  explain  the  mifpelt  Turkish 
name  Khedreles,  i.  a Khiir-lliyfci,  as  those  words  am  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced. Khitr,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Mohammed,  is  supposed 
to  hare  been  animated  by  the  wune  soul  u Elia*  and  St.  George. 


temi  the  latter  branch  sends  out  a third  arm,  which  ROME* 
passes  through  the  lake  or  morass  of  RAmsin,  (Hal-  LIA. 
myris  Lacu-,)  connected  with  that  of  Rdbd-tdgh,  and  ' 

enters  the  sea  by  the  YAl-dtah  kuchuk  boghazi,  (Little 
Yuldvah  Mouth,)  and  some  other  very  small  channels: 
it  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Danube  has  now  only  four 
mouths  instead  of  the  six  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  (iff. 
p.  77, 78.)  The  discordance  of  the  best  Maps,  however, 
shows  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  details  of 
any  part  of  them  which  lies  out  of  the  common  routes. 

The  whole  of  the  North  or  left  bank  of  the  Danube  from 
above  Silistria  is  alluvial  and  intersected  by  small 
streams. 

NigcbSli. 

TltisSnnjdk  contains  fifteen  KAdiliks,the  chiefof which  Nteopo’it. 
is  Ntgebdli,  (Nicopolis.)  a city  on  th«  side  of  a hill,  in 
43°  45'  N.  ami  24°  53'  E.  It  is  protected  by  a strong 
castle  difficult  of  access,  and  some  of  its  houses  are  in  a 
stony  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Ozmah,  leading  down  to 
the  Danube.  It  is  the  residence  of  a Beglerheg  or  PdshA 
with  thret  tails,  (fl/gAe.)  Its  few  Christian  inhabitants 
are  very  ill  treated  by  their  Musulman  neighbour*,  but 
very  proud  of  their  subterranean  Church,  said  to  hove 
been  built  by  St.  Paul.  (Teaiy.  Ntwr.  p.  342.)  Near 
it,  Sigismuml,  King  of  Hungary,  was  completely  routed 
by  Bdyaiid  in  1306,  in  consequence  of  which  Bulgaria 
became  a Turkish  Province. 

Rushchuk,  or  Rtisjuk,  (Trimmanium,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  Rutschuk. 
p.  78.)  lower  down  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
about  60  miles  above  Silistria,  ia  a great  thoroughfare 
between  Vatlakhia  and  Constantinople.  Near  it,  the 
united  streams  of  the  Ak  and  Kurd  (black  and  white) 

Loin  join  the  Danube.  It  has  several  Mosques  and 
other  public  buildings,  but  its  dwelling-houses  being 
all  built  of  wood  are  very  liable  to  suffer  from  fire.  It 
is  the  only  Turkish  town  on  the  Danube  in  which 
Christians  are  more  numerous  than  Turks.  (I’rwy. 

Nreir.  p.342.)  Rusjuk  rose  from  the  decline  of  Cherna 
vdda,  (Czerna  voda.  Black  Water,  anciently  Pa  I mat  is,)  17 
or  18  miles  to  the  South-East.  Rahdvd,  (Orhdva,  Orava,  Rahova, 
or  OraTdva,)  on  ihe  Danube,  nearly  us  far  above  ns 
Rushchuk  is  below  Nicopolis,  is  the  frontier  town  of  this 
Sanjdk.  It  stands  in  an  extensive  and  level  heath,  and 
near  it  the  Insikra  (Skilul)  joins  the  Danube.* 

Sistdv.  (Sistdva,  or  Sistdvi,  anciently  Dytna,)  on  a hill  Sistova. 
at  a small  distance  from  the  Danube,  and  about  25  miles 
South-East  of  Nicopolis,  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the 
battle  fought  there  in  1791,  and  the  subsequent  nego- 
tiations with  the  Court  of  Vienna.  About  35  miles 
South-East  of  Sistova  is  TirnovA , or  Great  Furnace,  Tiroova. 
(Tovp>-a/1oc  u peyac-)  iu  & strong  natural  position 
uhnoat  surrounded  by  the  Yanlra,  which  springs  from 
the  foot  of  ihe  Sveligora  (Holy  Hill)  to  the  South-East 
It  is  a Metropolitan  See.  and  was  once  the  Volvodahlik, 
or  Royal  City  of  Bulgaria.  It  was  taken  by  'All  PAslid, 

Vezir  of  SullAii  Murdd,  in  a.  ii.  790.  (a.  d.  1388.)  On 
the  road  between  TArnavo  and  Rushchuk  there  is  i* 
plain  three  miles  in  width  covered  with  the  ruins  of  a 
fine  city.  (Nicopolis  ad  lulrum?)  Loichah,  (Lovacz,  or  Loftcbeb. 


* Opposite  to  Ruthehok,  on  the  Vallakhian  aide,  it  Yerlceukl, 
(earth-root,  or  fumitory  ?)  in  Vallakhian  JAijova.  (GiArg*ovo,)  the 
castle  of  which,  on  an  island,  waa  built  by  Sultan  Mohammed  I. 
a.  h.  819.  (*.  i».  1 41  <i. ) It  it  memorable  to  Ihe  Turks  on  »reount 
of  their  term  defeat  by  Mflthil  Voivridi  in  a.  n.  1003,  (a.». 1595.) 
and  it  included  by  them  in  the  Snnjik  of  Nlgel>6.L 
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HOME-  I^'Vci'a,  j.  t Lovchia,)  nn  the  Ozmah,  nearly  tine  Weal 
l,A-  of  Tim  ova,  is  on  the  Eastern  side  of  a hill,  surrounded 
r~  v _1  with  gardens  and  remarkable  on  account  of  »U  fine 

bridge  over  the  river.  It  was  taken  by  Mohammed  the 
Conqueror  a.h.  86fi.  (a.  0.  1462.) 

Islamjeh.  lsiumiyeh,*  (Seliinno.)  on  a sandy  spot  in  the  heart 
Sclimno.  of  UalkAn,  protected  from  it*  North  by  its  snowy  sum- 
mits. is  completely  embosomed  in  trees,  and  famous  for 
it*  manufacture  of  blankets,  better  than  those  of  Angora 
and  BegbAxir. 

3.  Vtdln. 

Widdin.  About  60  mile*  above  llahdvuh  (Ornvdva)  is  the  Ca- 
pital of  this  SunjAk,  Vidln.or  Vidlui,  (Bononia,)  a Me- 
tropolitan See.  The  Christiana,  who  form  scarcely  a 
tenth  of  its  inhabitants,  occupy  only  a suburb  of  the 
town,  which  is  always  well  garrisoned.  A lew  miles 
South- blast  of  it,  on  the  Arxnr,  is  Arzar  Palanka,  or  Ar- 
Argulgrad.  gul-  ( Arzul?)  glirad,  on  the  site  of  Retiaria.  Further 
Kladova,  up  the  river  50  or  60  miles  is  KlAdova,  called  by  the 
Turks  Fet-h-IslAm,  opposite  to  the  tower  of  St.  Se- 
Trajan’a  verin.  and  just  above  the  remains  of  Trajan*#  bridge. 
bridlT8-  In  an  island  at  the  great  elbow  above  Kladova  is  O'r- 
sova ; and  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  South-West  of  it, 
OoveTd-  Geugerjiulik.  (the  Turkish  equivalent  of  its  Servian  name 
itoKk,«r  Goluhinyt,  the  dovecot.)  on  the  site  of  Tnlitlio.  Isfer- 
WerUkT  '**  (Zverlik.)  about  40  mile*  South-West  of  Vidln,  i* 
singularly  situated  ; llie  town  being  on  the  summit  of 
one  and  the  castle  on  that  of  another  very  steep  bill, 
with  a deep  ravine  between  them.  “ A rock  hewn  into 
the  form  of  a woman  is  shown  there,”  »y»  Htji  Kha- 
Ufah.  ( Hum-ili  mid  Boana,  p.  48.)  The  K&diliks  of 
KlAdova  and  Golubiuye,  which  lie  between  the  rivers 
Timok  and  Bereska,  are  now  a part  of  the  Sanjak  of 
Setnendireh,  and  consequently  belong  to  Servia. 


4.  Sufi  yah. 

Sophia.  Sdfiyah.  (2o*/a.)  in  42°  37'  N.  and  23°  30'  E., called 
by  the  Slavonians  Triadifza,  (Trinity,)  and  placed  in  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plain  near  the  site  of  Sardica,  of 
which  ruins  still  exist,  is  the  residence  of  a Beglerbeg, 
and  a Metropolitan  See.  It  is  on  the  river  Iscra.  or  Ihkor, 
“in  a very  beautiful  but  not  a very  healthy  situation,”  says 
Meletius,  (iii.  50.)  and  is  celebrated  on  account  of  its 
warm  spring*.  It  was  long  besieged  in  vain  by  the 
Turk*,  and  at  length  taken  by  a ry«  de  guerre,  (Von 
Hammer,  Geseh.  i.  187.)  in  a.  h.  784.  (a.  d.  1382.) 
Saraako.  SomAkov,  (Sa/mvotio,)  about  25  miles  South-East  of 
Siblyah.  is  named  from  the  hammers  used  in  its  iron- works, 
(Haji  Khalifah,  Rum-ili,  p.  56.)  for  there  are  iron-mines 
near  it,  and  all  its  springs  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
that  metal.  It  is  at  a small  distance  from  the  lofty  peak 
whence  the  Despdt  tAgh  (Rhodope)  branches  off  to  the 
South-East  from  Emineh  tfigh,  or  BalkAn,  (Hamms,) 
which  here  diverges  to  the  North-East. 

Ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  North-East  of  SamAkov,  is 
Ichliman.  IhliinAn,  (lx^n^v,  Meld  ills,  iii.  50.)  anciently  Elea 
or  Ilelice;  just  beyond  which  is  the  celebrated  defile 
called  Succi  and  Trajan's  Gate  (Porta  Trnjnni)  by  the 
KopalL  Ancients.  There  is  a double  passage,  one  called  Sti-lu 


* M.  da  VvudMXOurt  lui  converted  M.  d*  Hammer'*  Klemjeh 

(*-  M(/>,  j*.  40-  j into  latemaL’k*,  wbene*  some  of  aur  Map*  have 

coined  the  wont  I’.Uundi'i,  which,  if  it  meant  any  thing,  would  *ig- 
mfy  * an  lilAm-monger,”  a term  nut  likely  to  be  tolerated  by 
Mtuulmanx, 


derbend,*  (Watery  Barrier,)  and  the  other  Kapu-lu  der-  ROMB- 
bend.  (Gated  Barrier.)  LI  A . 

Rather  more  than  half  way  between  this  pass  and 
Fehbeh  is  TAuir  BAzAr,  (or  BazArjik,)  L e.  Tdl  Ar'a  Tatar-bo- 
ntarket,  (Tartipi,  in  Melrtius,)  chief  town  of  another 
KAdllik,  where  a road  turns  off  to  Keuatenijeh,  ue.  Koa- 
la ritczA,  (KtmtauichA,)  frequented  on  accoutil  of  its 
two  hot  spring*. 

Phihpj'opohs,  called  by  the  Turks  Felibeh,  a 6ne  city  Frlibe. 
taken  by  IMi  Slialmi  Pi-bil  ».  H.  765,  (a.  D.  1364.)  ia  1’W‘ppo. 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Maritza.  (Matlcheh.)  Tlie  Hu 
surrounding  country  is  very  productive,  and  yields  large 
crops  of  rice.  It  is  a Metropolitan  See,  and  belongs  to 
Romania,  or  Thrace,  rather  than  to  Bulgaria,  being  to 
the  South  and  Easi  of  Mount  Hruiu*.  ChirpAn,  Eskl  K*ki  Za- 
Zagharah,  (Old  ZAgora,)  (ArjlrXroc,)  and  Kaxinlik,  K*r#- 
lying  between  the  Maritza  and  Htcmus,  are  also  KAdiliks 
in  this  Sanjik.  The  second,  according  to  llaji  KhalUah, 
is  on  theTunjah,  (Taxu*,)  and  well  supplied  with  water. 

Its  name,  which  dignifies  on  the  mountain  side,  show* 

that  it  is  on  the  declivity  of  BalkAn,  but  KAzAnlik  it  Casanlilu 

higher  up,  (HAji  Khali  lab,  p,  54.)  and  on  the  bank  of 

the  Tnnjah,  which  flows  from  thence  through  Zagharah 

to  YAidioIi,  (Ifc'aveoi/xoXit,)  which  is  nearly  due  South  Yaroboli. 

of  IslAmiyeh,  and  equally  famous  for  its  counterpanes. 

Nish,  (Nissa,  called  to  Niffi  by  Meletius,  Iii.  44.)  an-  Nissa. 
cientJy  Nnixsos,  on  the  Nixsuva,  (Nesns,  or  Nesis,)  is  a *'***' 
large  town  on  the  high  road  from  Sdftyah  to  Belgrade. 

It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  a.  h.  777,  (a.  d.  1375,)  and  is 
frequented  on  account  of  its  warm  mineral  springs.  It 
is  strongly  fortified,  a Metropolitan  See,  and  the  birth- 
place of  Constantine  the  Great. 

5.  Vizah. 

Vixah,  (Byxia,)  in  modern  Greek  Vild,  (Bw£«w*)  an-  Vua, 
ciently  Libcthrium,  (Melet.  in.  105.)  the  residence  of  a 
Sanjik-Brg  and  a Metropolitan  See,  stands  on  the 
Western  declivity  of  IstrAnjah  tigh,  (Jifprift,  Melet. 
iii.  104  ) also  called  Little  BalkAn,  running  from  North- 
West  to  South-East  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  adjoiniug  country  is  very  fertile  and  famous 
for  it*  onions. 

The  shore  of  the  Bosporus  and  Black  Sea  from  Con- 
stantinople to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mldiyk  falls  within 
this  district.  Beyond  the  old  light-house  (IlaXaie^a- 
vnpor)  is  the  dangerous  line  of  coast  called  the  Seven 
Sands.  (Eero  m/i/ioi.)  then  Cape  Derkos  (KarA  burun, 

».  e.  black  nose)  and  the  lake  of  Derkos,  (Derci,)  36 
miles  South-East  of  Media,  (M^«m.)  the  MldiyA  of 
the  Turks,  which  is  included  iu  the  Satijkk  of  Kirk 
KiltsA,  (*.  e.  Forty  Churches.) 

On  the  West  side  of  the  Itrinjuh  mountains  is  the 
KAdllik  of  l'njigbiz,  in  a beautiful  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  KarA-s6.  In  the  neighbouring  mountains  there 
are  some  very  singular  excavations  of  large  chambers 
and  passages  communicating  with  each  other,  (Rumih, 
p.  17.)  and  the  adjoining  valley  contains  a powerfully  ca- 
thartic spring.  ChalAljnh,  (Little  Fork.)  anciently  Metne,  Tchst- 
an  Episcopal  See,  one  day's  journey  from  Constantinople,  obcha, 
derives  its  name  from  its  position  at  the  fork  of  the  KarA- 
au  and  another  stream.  The  river  thus  increased  run* 
almost  due  South  to  the  well-known  village  ou  the  Sea 


* Thi»  Hcr»iaa  word,  adopt**)  by  tha  Turk*,  might  be  literally 
rvtidcred  door-band  ; (tA„rbarnl,  Von  Hammer,  UraeJk.  i.  602.)  it 
■tgnifien,  properly,  a UarnauJoeil  or  fortified  gateway. 
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ROME  of  Marmora,  called  Buyuk  chekmejeh.  (Ponle  Grande.) 
f^*  About  50  miles  to  the  West  of  ChatAljah,  on  the 
road  from  Constantinople  to  Adrianoplc,  is  Chdrlu.  or 
Chdrli,  (TovpovXos,  or  Te/Aa-y.)  on  the  river  Balhyniaa, 
in  an  extensive  and  productive  plain.  It  was  taken  by 
Murid  I.  in  768,  (a  d.  1362.)  and  is  famous  for  its 
cheeses.  One  duy’s  journey  from  it  i*  *Arabah,  or 
Chatkl  BurghAz,  (Ilvp7o«,)  anciently  Arcadiupjlia.  It 
is  a small  town  without  fortifications  and  surrounded 
by  corn-fields. 

6.  Kirk  Kilitd. 

The  Forty  Churches  (Kirk  KiltsA,  in  Romaic aiaaparra 
jfXyetcnt)  is  the  name  of  the  SanjAk  lying  to  the  North 
and  North-West  of  Yisah.  Its  Capital,  (Flaviopolis,  or 
Zela?)  whence  it  takes  its  name,  is  about  30  miles 
North-West  of  Vizah,  on  a rivulet  running  into  the  Te- 
kehdereh-su.  (Convent-dale-watcr.)  The  surrounding 
country  is  well  wonded,  though  dry  aud  stony.  It  is 
five  days’ journey  from  Constantinople.  MidijA,  (My- 
£**«,)  near  the  ancient  Salmydrssus,  is  36  miles  above 
Derci,  (oi  Ac p«oi,)  the  first  anchorage  on  the  Western 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  Above  it  is  the  port  of  Yniada, 
put  for  Thyniada,  (Oiwd&i,)  from  the  neighbouring  cape 
Thynias,  (now  TeniyA,)  about  six  or  seven  miles  below 
the  Slavonian  village  of  Samakovn.  Agh- 

Akhteboli.  telxj.i,  (y  'AyaftoinroXtc,  now  Gatdpoli.)  Vaailikd,  (• 
BaetAivrfc.)  Ai-litnau,  (Horsc-pori,)  a small  roadstead. 
Cape  Zeitun,  (t.  e.  Olive,  ’Aupwni/pioe  rye  ’EXaiac,  Me- 
letius,  iii.  99.)  and  Seuzeh-boll,  (Ew^ovjtoXic,)  the  latter 
on  a peninsula,  follow  in  order  along  the  same  shore 
from  South  to  North.  Cape  San  NicuhS,  to  the  North- 
West  of  Seuzeh-bdli,  and  Akhiyrili.  (Anchiak*,)  opposite 
to  it,  form  the  extremities  of  the  gulf  of  BurghAz,  (Il*y>- 
7 o*,)  the  first  secure  harbour  on  this  coast. 

Umur  Fakih,*  North-West  of  Aghleh-bdll.  (GatApoli.) 
Kan  Arab,  and  Erekii,  (Heraclca.)  are  the  principal  places 
F u li  b on  roa^  ^rom  ATd<5s  to  Kirk  KilisA.  Eski  BAbA, 
'*  1 * ' (old  father,)  (Cabyle?)  a small  town  or  a tributary  to 
the  Erkeneh,  North-West  of  ChatAl  BurgbAs,  Haftah, 

( XayfrA,  anciently  Carpud®,  or  Cappa,  Meletius,  iii.  1U3.) 
named  from  the  foundress  of  some  alms-houses,  (Ru- 
ChattKisu.  mili,  p.  22.)  and  KhAss  Kent  (Crown-village,  because 
belonging  to  the  Privy  Purse)  follow  in  succession  on  the 
road  from  Constantinople  to  Adrianople. 

Tehirmen,  7.  Chirmm. 

or  Char- 

mao.  North-West  of  Edrench  QKipwvov>  Adrianople)  about 

17  miles  is  Chirmen,  whence  this  Sanjkk  receives  its 
name.  It  was  taken  by  SultAn  Mur  Ad  a.  h.  767.  (a.  d. 
1366.)  Nearly  due  West  of  it  is  the  KAdilik  ofKhir- 
Chirmcoli.  men  1$,  on  the  high  road  to  Filibeh.  (Pliilippopolis.) 

North  of  it,  near  the  confines  of  the  SanjAk,  is  Yeni 
Jer.i Saghra  Znghnrah,  (New  Zagora,)  at  a small  distance  West  of 
Jain  boh.  YAnbdii,  a district  of  the  SanjAk  of  Sdfiyah,  according 
to  IIAji  Khalifah.  ( Rumili,  p.  53.)  The  latter  is  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tunjah,  (Tsnarus,  or  Tearus?)  which  here 
runs  nearly  due  South  in  its  course  to  the  Marlchah. 
JenMis  (Hebrus.)  About  half  way  to  Adrianople,  on  the  same 
kiaii  river,  is  the  Yen^jehi  Kizil  AghAj,  (Red-tree  New-town.) 

sghadj.  — 

* Faki,  in  the  Map  of  the  High  Roads  from  the  Danube  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  Omni  fakhi  in  the  “ Propagation  Sodrty’a**  Map, 
the  author  of  which,  trusting  to  insecure  guides,  has  made  same 
extraordinary  miitaLet.  Jisr,  in  Jisr  Erkeneh,  and  Jiu  Mustafa 
Piahi  being  turned  into  Jexax,  Ac.,  i.  r.  a tmdg*  into  a butcher  ! 
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which  lias  a bridge  over  the  river,  and  is  seven  day**  ROMK* 
journey  from  Constantinople.  At  Ji>ri  MustafA  Pasha,  ^lA. 
(Mustafa  PAshA's  Bridge,)  on  the  road  from  Adriuimple,  ’ ^ 
there  is  a bridge  over  the  Marlchah.  (Mariiza,)  aud  at  talk#Pa»hj^ 
Khirmen-ll,  the  next  stage,  the  road  to  Fidbeh  branches 
off  and  passes  through  Uzdu-jah  ovah,  (Longish  Plain,)  Uxuadja- 
the  Westernmost  KAdilik  in  this  district.  0TIU 

UaunchoU. 

8.  GtllMlI.  G.Uipili. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Ergeneb  (Agrianes)  and  Mari- 
chah  (Hebrus)  is  the  town  and  KAdilik  named  from 
the  long  stone  bridge  built  by  Sult&n  MurAd  in  a.  h.714, 

(a.d.  1314,)  Jisr  Ergeneh.  It  is  the  Northernmost  n ,zar 
place  in  the  SanjAk  of  Gelibdli,  and  is  a few  miles  North-  Erkeneh. 
East  of  Dimolikah  a contraction  of  A<-  Dimutikn. 

lvf»o-roi\ov^)  on  the  Kizil  nehr,  (Red  River.)  a tributary 
to  the  Marichah.  SultAn  MurAd,  who  took  it  in  762, 

(a.  d.  1361.)  adorned  it  with  a splendid  SerAi.  aud  made 
it  his  chief  place  of  residence.  It  has  a whispering  bath, 
built  by  Uruj  P&shA,  which  is  as  renowned  in  Turkey 
m the  whispering  gallery  in  St  Paul's  in  England. 

Dlmotlkah  is  also  famous  fur  its  manufacture  of  tank- 
ards. Khlrth-b6ll,*  (KherApnli,  from  Chariupolis,  Me*  Hirepoli. 
letius,  iii.  104.)  South-East  of  Dimolikah,  and  halfway 
between  it  Ruodostd,  is  the  place  Where  the  Sultan  has 
his  camel-stud.  About  40  miles  South-East  of  Khireh- 
bdii,  on  a steep  and  elevated  neck  of  hind  projecting  into 
the  Sea  of  Mannarah,  is  Erekii,  (Hcraclea,  and  more  an-  Krvklf. 
ciently  Perinthus,)  near  the  mouth  of  the  ’Arab-dereh-  Herodea. 
sti.  (Negro-dale-water.)  It  was  once  the  largest  city  in 
Thrace,  and  under  the  Emperors  was  adorned  with 
magnificent  buildings.  Scverus  gave  it  possesaiun  of 
the  territory  round  Byzantium,  with  precedence  over 
that  city,  whence  the  Metropolitan  of  Constantinople 
received  institution  from  its  Metropolitan.  It  still  retains 
a few  wrecks  of  its  ancient  magnificence.  (Von  Hammer, 
ji/uicJiten,  1.  159.)  Between  Erekll  and  Constanti- 
nople are  Kuchuk  and  Buyuk  Chekmejeh,  known  to  Kutchuk. 
Europeans  by  the  Italian  version  of  their  names,  (Ponte 
Piccolo  and  Grande,)  and  Silivri.  (XyXv/t/3p4r,  Silymvrla, 
as  pronounced  by  the  latter  Greeks.)  au  Episcopal  city,  siliAnl 
called  also  Eudoxiupolis.  a long  day’s  journey  from  Sdymbria. 
Constantinople.  Khoddsjik,  (Little  Rhodes,)  culled  Rodoedjilc 
Rhodost6,  (from  RhawlesUtm,  'PomWto*,  anciently  Bi-  Rndoxto. 
sauthe,)  is  two  days  further  Westward,  in  a fine  posi- 
lion,  with  a small  harbour.  GhAnds,  (Ganus.)  at  the 
foot  of  the  Tekkur  tAghi,  (King’s  Hill,)  and  Avrashah,  Amcha. 
the  first  an  Archiepiscopal  See,  the  second  a Capital 
of  a KAdilik,  are  on  llie  coast  which  runs  in  a South- 
West  direction  to  Examili,  (’E£au< .Wp,  Six-mile-pas- 
sage,)  at  the  mouth  of  the  peninsula  anciently  called  tiie 
Thracian  Chersoneae.  At  DoghAn  ArslAu,  a littlp  be-  Boghan 
low  it,  are  probably  the  remains  of  Lysiinachia,  built 
from  the  ruins  of  Cardia  on  the  Western  shure  of  the 
Chersonese,  its  name  being  still  preserved  by  the  village 
on  its  site.t  (Melet.  iii.  56.)  About  12  miles  below 
Examili,  on  a buy  in  the  Eastern  side  of  the  peninsula, 
is  Gelibdli,  (Callipolis,)  in  40°  25r  N.,  the  first  Euro- Gallipoli, 
pean  fortress  possessed  by  the  Turks.  It  was  taken 
k.  it.  759.  (a.  d.  1357.)  Its  harbour  and  arsenal  are 
considered  as  the  key  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  it  there- 


* Irrpoli.  in  the  HatrjHtimitm- Karte. 

f Tin*  xule  of  the  Chersonese  is  little  known,  and  only  marked 
as  a tuit  dangerrm*  in  Kauffer’s  Map.  Several  jdsces  and  rivu- 
lets, However,  are  »et  down  by  M.  d«*  Vaudoneour*.  Tourki’n.  inth# 
bockty's  Map,  should  be  Tursheu  keui,  as  iu  M.  da  Vandoacouxt  a. 
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fore  ranks  as  the  head  of  the  Kapud^n  Pttshd’s  Snnjdk, 
which  comprehends  the  K&dUiks  of  Tekkur  tagh,  (Ga- 
n us,)  Khireh-bdli,  Mighalgharah,  Dltnotlkah,  Ibsdlah, 
Keshdn,  l'nos,  Ferehjik,  Lemnos,  Midilll,  (Milylene,  or 
Lesbos.)  StankoT,  (Cos.) and  Rodds,  (Rhodes,)  as  well  as 
Monrfalir  in  the  interior,  and  places  on  the  Western  coast 
of  Greece.  Near  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
is  the  Kilidu-l-bahr,  (Key  of  the  Sea,)  an  ancient  Greek 
castle  fortified  by  the  Turks.  It  is  on  the  site  of  Sestu*, 
and  its  outworks  were  much  strengthened  a.  h.  1071. 
(a.  d.  1601.)  It  forms  a square  of  about  190  feet.  Near 
to  it  is  a second  and  more  modern  fortress,  called  Seddu- 
1-bahr ; (Sea-harrier;)  and  15  miles  lower  down,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  strait,  (Kilid  bdghkzl,  Key-strait,)  is  the 
Hisdr  Suit dnl,  (Sultan's  Castle,)  erected  iu  a.  m.  1069 
(a.  d.  1659)  by  the  celebrated  Vezir  Keuprili  Mohammed 
Pdshd.  Just  below  the  New  Castle  (llisdr  Sultdul)  is 
Cabo  Griego,  (Mastusia,)  the  Southern  termination  of 
the  peninsula ; and  a few  miles  to  the  North  Crilhea, 
(K/>t©cni,)  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Eleus.  Crossing 
the  gulf  of  Sdrdz,*  (anciently  Metas,  i.  e.  black.)  on 
the  North-West  point  of  the  opposite  peninsula  is 
(jEnns,)  on  a deep  hoy  over  against  the  mouth  of  the 
Marichah,  (llebrus,)  and  25  miles  North  of  Semendrek. 
(EapoOpaKi/,  or  Sumotkracia.)  This  gulf  abounds  in 
fish ; but  there  are  shallows  near  the  shore,  and  no 
depth  of  water  sufficient  for  large  ships.  To  the  North- 
East  of  Ends  is  Keshan,  and  then  Malgharah , or  Mighal- 
gharah,  (Megalagora,)  a town  of  moderate  size,  and 
the  place  where  the  celebrated  Sindn  Pd-shd  died,  A.H. 
1004.  (a.d.  1596.)  Between  this  place  and  Rhodostd 
is  Ainehjikrf  (Little  Mirror,)  a small  Kiidllik  on  the 
road  from  Constantinople  to  Scldnik.  (Salonika.) 
North-East  of  Malgharah,  on  the  Mark-hah,  is  lUdlnk, 
or  Ips&lah,  ("l^aXXa,  tlie  ancient  Ki|riX«,)  renovated  by 
Justinian,  and  thence  called  Justiniana  Nova,  on  a tribu- 
tary to  the  Marichah.  It  was  taken  by  Ghdzi  Sulelmdn, 
the  conqueror  of  Gallipoli,  and  its  name  is  pleasantly 
derived  by  H«ijl  Kh&lilbh  ( Humili , p.  64.)  from  Ilk- 
saldli,  the  first  prayer  offered  up  by  the  True  Believers. 
A few  miles  lower  down,  near  the  opposite  bank  of  tlie 
Marichah,  is  Fetch,  or  Ferehjik , anciently 

Berrhoa.  Makrl  (Md/epy)  is  on  the  coast  between  Perth 
(Pherra*)  and  Gdmuljinah,  a place  taken  by  Evrends, 
or  Ornna  Beg  in  a.  h.  763.  (a.  d.  1362.)  Jews  were 
Allowed  in  Hrfjl  Khallfah’s  time  to  live  in  its  castle  there. 
( Rutnili , p.  69.)  On  the  coast  West  of  Makrl  is  Mu- 
ronca.  (Mapa'pcia.)  To  the  West  of  Gbmuljinah  is  the 
bay  of  Lagoa,  (Aay&t?)  the  ancient  Bistonis,  (Burro^c 
X/piM;,)  a lagoon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kark  su,  (Travus,) 
10  or  12  miles  above  which  is  Togardl,  the  chief  town 
of  a Kdditik.  Yenijehi  Kard-su,  or  rather  Kard-sti  Ye- 
iiljch-*i,  (l.e.  Black walcr-new  town,)  a few  miles  East 
of  the  river  (Nestus)  whence  it  is  named,  and  Bercket-ll, 
(Blessing-town,)  arc  the  districts  intervening  between 
Tugardi  and  Kavdlah,  a seaport  surrounded  by  inacces- 
sible mountains  in  which  there  are  mines,  and  guarded 
by  a castle  built  by  Selim  1.  as  a check  to  the  pirates 
wno  infest  this  coast.  The  Kddlliks  through  which  the 
Kard  su,  or  Nestos  passes  are  Razlult,  about  25  miles 
from  its  source  at  the  fool  of  a high  peak  of  Despdt 
tdghi ; («.  e.  Kings  Hill, Rhodope  ;)  Nevrekub,  (Netiro- 


* This  name  ia  thus  given  in  M.  Kaufier  ■ Map  ; but  on  what 
authority  ? The  island,  netJ  it  ia  called  Smxoa,  according  to  M.  tie 
VaiuW  court. 

f Jenijik,  ia  Society’*  Map.  Paoagia,  according  to  Kaufler. 


copion,  anciently  Nicopoli*,)  rich  In  iron  mines  ; Dird-  ROME- 
mail,  (Drama,)  famous  for  its  water,  rice,  and  tent-  HA. 
cloth ; and  ChuHaik,  (or  Ch&glafk.)  near  the  river’s  * 

mouth.  At  Filibeh,  half  way  between  Dirdmah  and  i>r»roa* 
Kavdlah,  are  the  ruins  of  Philippi,  to  the  Christian  con-  TxagUik. 
verts  in  which  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  was  addressed.  Filibi. 

It  is  on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Pangvus,  and  remains  of  Pbibppi* 
its  Amphitheatre  were  still  existing  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  XVIlth  Century.  (Mclriitis,  ii.  466.)  Ahout  half 
way  between  Kavdlah  and  O'rfdn,  (‘Op0ne<o*>,)  at  the  Orphano. 
mouth  of  the  Strymon,  is  Pirdvishtoh,  ( Prdvisla,  or  Pr&v  i,  Prabist®. 
llpuvuna,)  a small  place.  10  days*  journey  from  Con- 
stantinople. Zlkhnah,  (Takhinos?)  almost  due  North  Sihn*. 
of  it,  is  the  chief  town  of  another  Kddilik,  a little  way 
to  the  South-East  of  Serres,  (Etppat,  vulgarly  Yr'^paiv,  Serrs. 
anciently  Pherrn,  orrd  2>f5p«,)  the  Siruz  of  the  Turks. 

This  city  is  twelve  days*  journey  (300k  miles  in  a straight 
line)  from  Constantinople,  {Rutnili,  p.  73.)  and  two 
days'  East  ofSaloniki.  It  is  on  the  brow  of  a hill,  and 
is  famous  for  some  warm  spring*  a day's  journey  to 
the  North-East,  for  its  manufacture  of  towels  and  other 
bathing-cloths,  its  rice  and  melons,  as  well  as  for  the 
cleverness  of  its  people.  In  Summer  it  is  unhealthy, 
and  many  of  its  inhabitants  remove  to  the  pine  forests 
on  the  neighbouring  mountains.  From  a lower  on  a 
high  rock  ou  the  South  side  of  these  mountains,  the 
surrounding  country  can  be  seen  to  the  distance  of  five 
days*  journey.  The  manufacturers  arc  Christian  women, 
and  the  city  is  a Metropolitan  See  in  the  Greek  Church. 

9.  Stldnik.  ( Salomke .)  Salonichi. 

OfSelinik,  Geustcndll,  and  Uskub,  the  remaining  San- 
jik.  of  Romelia  Proper,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  little 
more  than  the  names  of  the  Kddlliks,  as  they  have  been 
already  noticed  at  large  in  this  Work.  (See  Macedonia.) 

The  Kddlliks  or  subdivisions  of  this  Sanjdk  are, 

1.  Scldnik,  (Tliesralonica,)  the  Capital  of  which  is  three  Saloniki. 
miles  in  circuit,  with  a spacious  port.  The  iudustry 
and  learning  of  its  numerous  Jews  arc  much  commended  oWc:u 
by  Hdjl  Khalifah.  Their  manufacture  of  carpels,  he 
says,  is  the  best  in  Turkey.  2.  A'ydsdrds,  (“A^re*-  op©?,)  Aionoros,ot 
a peninsula  stretching  80  miles  into  the  sea.  and  more  Monte 
than  100  miles  io  circuit.  ( Rumili , p.  80.)  4‘  The  ®au,°* 

Monks,"  says  the  Turkish  geographer,  u firmly  believe 
that  ever  since  Christianity  begun  no  other  worship  was 
celebrated  in  this  place,  nor  was  it  ever  profaned  by  the 
entrance  of  any  creature  of  the  female  sex.*  The  Mo- 
nasteries, begun  a.d.  961,  ore  twenty-two  in  number. 

**  The  Monks,’*  soys  the  same  writer,  “ have  a peculiar 
mode  of  leavening  their  bread."  3.  Lunguz,  (Longus  ?) 
the  second  of  the  three  promontories  which  terminate 
the  peninsula  South-East  of  Salonika.  4.  Kusanderah, 

(from  Cassandria,  now  Cassandra.)  with  its  harbour  Cawndr®. 

Chandk  limdn,  (Dish  Harbour,  IIiMsat,)  the  ancient 

Mecybcrna.  the  Westernmost  promontory'.  5.  Sidireh- 

kapsl,  (Siderocapsia,)  with  a mint  and  silver  mines  in 

the  neighbourhood,  two  long  days’  journey  South-West 

of  Serres.  (Siruz.)  The  scenery  in  the  mountains  is 

very  beautiful.  6.  Bdzdr-gdhl  jedid,  (the  new  market-  lj atari®. 

place,)  a village  one  short  day’s  journey  from  Sidireh- 

kapsi.  7.  Beshik,  or  Bcshikicr,  on  the  border  of  a Bdchik. 

lake,  has  a natural  warm  bath  of  sulphureous  water  hot 

enough  to  boil  an  egg.  8.  Timur,  or  Demir-hisdr,  (iron-  Demif hit- 

castle,)  half  a day’s  journey  North-West  of  Serres,  had  ***• 

anciently  a strong  castle  long  since  fallen  into  ruins.  It 

has  a natural  tepid  bath,  and  produces  excellent  pome- 
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granatea.  9.  Karah  tigh  (Black  Mountain)  is  on  a 
rocky  ridge  South-West  of  Demir-hisdi*.  on  the  road 
to  (10.)  'Avret-his&r,  (Woman’s  Castle,)  between  Se- 
l&nik  mud  Karahlovah.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Manilla, 
the  lady  who  was  mistress  of  it  when  taken  by  Avrends 
Ueg  a.  h.  775.  (a.  d.  1373.)  11.  Yenijeh  Vitdlr,* 

half  a day’s  journey  North-West  of  Salonika,  near  the 
river  V&rdir,  is  a town  without  walls,  and  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Turkish  hero  Avrends  Beg.f  The  whole 
interval  between  this  place  and  the  sea  is  alluvial,  and 
liable  to  frequent  inundations. 

12.  Vtklinah,  (Boteva,)  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
iEg«,  or  Edessa.  Its  beautiful  grove  of  plane-trees 
(chindr-ldc)  and  fine  cascade  are  noticed  by  the  Turkish 
geographer;  but  the  ancient  tombs  of  the  Macedonian 
Kings,  existing  a few  years  ago  almost  uninjured,  give 
it  a peculiar  claim  to  the  attention  of  European  travel- 
lers. 13.  Aghostds,  or  Niausta,  (PfiaoVffra,)  oil  u tri- 
butary to  the  Vistritza,  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
wine,  (Meletius,  ii.  472.)  and  is  about  half  way  between 
Voden&and  (14.)  Kur&  Feryah,  ( ie . Black  Feryah,  from 
Verria,  ns  the  Greeks  pronounce  the  word  Berrhctu,) 
an  unw ailed  town  in  a well-watered  district  very  pro- 
ductive of  rice.  This  place  was  ceded  to  the  Turks  by 
capitulation  a.  ii.  775.  (a.  d.  1373.)  15.  The  Lake  of 

Y iijiler,  (Bowman's  Luke,)  three  miles  in  circuit,  one 
-lay’s  journey  Norib-West  of  Seldnik,  bos  bitter  water 
in  which  no  fish  can  live,  and  deposits  in  Summer,  to 
the  distance  of  half  a bowshot  from  its  edge,  a saline 
crust,  which  is  collected  by  people  to  whom  it  is  farmed 
out  by  the  revenue-officers. 
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10.  KuMtcndil. 

1.  Kustendil,  or  Gustendtl,  (probably  a corruption  of 
Constantin,)  the  Justiniana  Pruna  of  the  Byzantine 
Historians,  is  a moderate-sized,  unfortified  town  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  Its  twelve  warm  sulphureous 
springs  and  apples  with  rattling  seeds  ore  noticed  by 
the  Turkish  geographer,  (p.  88.)  The  Egri  su  (Crooked 
Water)  forces  its  way  through  the  bills  on  its  Western 
side,  and  both  gold  and  silver  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  This  town  is  at  a small  distance 
South  of  the  Vistritza,  and  nearly  South-West  of  Sophia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Kdjah  Balkan.  (Old 
Man's  Balkan,  Mount  Scomius.)  To  the  North-East 
of  it  is  (2.)  Riddmiyeh,  (Dragomir.)  just  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  North-West  of  (3.)  Dupnichah.  (Dubni- 
cha,  anciently  (E«cus.)  The  bills  to  the  South-West, 
usually  capped  with  snow,  contain  some  steel  mines, 
are  well  wooded,  and  have  many  villages  on  their  de- 
clivity. Descending  the  Kari  su,  (Strymon,*)  about 
40  miles  on  the  left,  near  the  Vistritza,  one  of  its  tribu- 
taries, we  find  Menelik,  (MeUSnUtos,)  the  chief  town  of 
the  districts  bearing  that  name.  To  the  South-West, on 


• The  V&rdir,  whence  this  place  i*  Mswd,  roust  be  near  it,  and 
i*  laid  by  Hijl  KbaMfah  I p. 85.)  to  run  between  Ycntah  and  VA- 
dinah;  but  Mr.  Amiwsroith  place*  the  farmer  to  the  West  of  the 
Vird&r,  nearly  oo  the  site  of  Vidtflah,  a*  given  by  M.  de  Vaodoo- 
coart. 

f The  : V wafer  is)  of  Meletius  (ii.  472.)  and  Use  Byzan- 

tine llistonan*,  therefore  Avmioa,  and  nut  O'rnii*. 

j Tie  geography  of  these  riven  is  perplexing  The  Erl  (Egri  ?) 
su  of  M.  de  Vaudoncourt,  a branch  of  the  Kgrl  dereh  or  Ponto 
River,  which  runs  through  the  lake  of  Tiikoiu*  into  the  Gulf  of 
Coutetko,  is  the  Kara  *6, or  Struma,  of  Mr.  J.  Arrowsmiih,  who 
call*  51.  de  Vauduncourt’s  Kars  su,  or  Struma,  Anghuta,  and  give* 
it  a shorter  course. 
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the  river  Radovivhta,  is  (5.)  Petrofcheh,  (Petrovich,)  ROME- 
disfant  thirteen  days’  journey  from  Constantinople.  LIA. 

6.  Tmriin.  (Outran,  or  Tuilan,)  to  the  South-West,  is  on 

the  side  ot  Mount  Chengel,  (Bell  Mount,)  which  divides  Betruritcb. 

this  Sanjuk  from  Selanik.  7.  Ostroinchah,  (Slromcha,)  • 

on  the  Radovista,  is  North-West  of  Petrovich,  at  the 

fool  of  a hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a ruined  castle. 

It  bus  some  very  hot  natural  baths,  and  iu  Summer  a 
much  frequented  fair  is  held  in  the  adjoining  plain  of 
T6ydu.  8.  Uadovishlah  is  further  up  on  the  same  Radovitz. 
river,  a little  to  the  South-East  of  (9.)  Ishtip,  (Istip,  Iatip. 
anciently  Astibus,)  in  a valley  watered  by  the  Egri  id.* 

It  hus  a strong  castle  on  a lofty  bill,  aud  small  steel- 
works in  iLs  neighbourhood.  At  one  day’s  journey  to 
the  North-East,  at  the  junction  of  the  Braunisla  and 
Egri  su,  is  (10.)  Karahlovah,  (Karatova,)  separated  Karatora. 
from  Gustendil  by  a mountainous  ridge  containing  va- 
luable silver  and  copper  mines.  It  is  famous  for  its 
capper  ware  and  a very  singularly  constructed  bath  ; 
on  Mount  Karatova  there  is  an  ancient  Monastery,  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  tomb  of  its  founders,  who 
died  about  a.  d.  364.  ( llumili , p.  94.)  Tikvesh,  a lew  Tikavech. 
miles  South  of  the  confluence  of  the  Chernu,  (Tzcrnn,  or 
Kucliuk  Karah  s(j,  i.r.  Little  Black  River,)  V&rdar, 

South  by  West  of  1st  lb,  and  (12.)  Keuprili,  (Bridge  KoprilL 
Town,  anciently  Belessus,)  North-West  of  Tikvesh,  fa- 
mous for  its  water  melons,  aud  stone  bridge  over  the 
Vird&r,  are  the  adjoiniiig  districts.  13.  Vivirinah,  Vrana,  or 
(Vrana,  i.  t.  frog?)  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vivdr  and  Vivaria*. 
Morava,  near  Mount  Kurd  tigh,  (Black  Mount.)  aud 
North-West  of  Gustendil,  is  celebrated  on  account  of 
the  neighbouring  mines  of  Orl&»mah,  from  the  iron  of 
which  the  best  swords  and  axes  arc  made.  This  dis- 
trict, which  is  North  of  Egri  su  liigh,  or  Argentaro,  (Sco- 
niius,)  was  detached  from  Serviu,  to  which  it  properly 
belougs,  (De  Vaudoncourt,  p.  35.)  doubtless  on  account 
of  its  mines. 


11.  Utkub.  l/'sktip,  or 

1.  Uskub,  (Scupi,  now  Sedipia,)  on  the  Virdir,  Nortli-  * 
West  of  Islhip,  is  a handsome  town,  well  supplied 
with  water  from  Kalkiin-clelen,  (or  Kalk-n-dereh.)  In 
Hiji  Kalifah’s  l ine  it  hud  a town-clock  “ made  in 
the  time  of  the  unbelievers,”  which  struck  every 
hour  day  and  night.  2.  KnchAnik,  (or  Kachanlik,*)  Kwh  anik. 
North-West  of  Uskub,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  a 
natural  tunnel  through  the  Shdr  tigh,  (Scardus,)  on 
the  road  to  Pristina.  3.  Kalkun-delen.t  (Kalkin-dereh,  Kalkan- 
Target  Valley,)  on  the  Eastern  declivity  of  Shir  tigh,  is  dele* 
nearly  due  West  of  Uskub,  und  just  below  the  source  of 
the  V&rdir.  (Axius.)  4.  Pirlipeh,  or  Pirlepeh,  (Prilla-  Perlepe. 
pum,  now  OipXirt,  says  Meletius,  ii.  471.)  is  a castle 
on  the  summit  of  a bare  rock  North-East  of  Mou&stir, 

(Bitolia,)  about  half  way  between  that  place  and  Keu 
prill.  This  district  properly  belongs  to  the  following 


* In  roost  Map*  erroneously  called  Egrt  dereh.  (Crooked  Valley, 
instead  «f  Crooked  Strraiu.)  llirmiMnlaUt  of  Kgrl  ■&,  a continuation 
of  Karatovali,  nays  Hij!  KhalfUh,  ip.  93  ) two  days*  journey  (80 
or  70  miles)  in  length,  and  two  far*ong*  (five  miles  , in  breadth,  is 
crowd  in  going  from  Karitovah  to  Gustendil ; and  the  mountain 
near  this  latter  is  srprated  from  that  of  Egri  t (i  only  by  the  river 
so  called.  This  shows  that  M.  de  Vaudoncourt  is  wrong  in  placing 
the  Karitovah  mountain  beyond  that  place  instead  of  Kritovah, 
midway  between  it  and  KuatendQ. 

f Deten  is  doubtless  the  Servian  word  for  u Tolley," 
in  Kusuan,  from  dhn,  long,)  and  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Turkish 
drrth. 
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ROUE-  SanjAk.  Morikhovah  (Margarovo?)  belongs  lo  the 
^ , sam«  KAdilik. 

I^Tamra.  ^°^0W'nPf  Kkdiliks,  which  form  the  SanjAk  of 

K Mouis tir,  belong  to  the  Military  Government  (SanjAk) 
of  the  KapadAn  PtUh&. 

MonMtr,«r  1.  Tdli- Mon  Astir,  ( Hitoliu,)  on  a rocky  hill,  was  for* 
Bitolia.  merly  the  residence  of  the  first  PAshA  in  European 
Turkey.  (Te^yp.  Ncwr.  262.)  The  neighbouring  plain 
is  very  productive  of  cotton.  Near  it  are  ruina,  said  by 
Bylaaom.  it*  inhabitants  to  be  those  of  Bylazora,  (Azorus ?)  but 
Hvracles.  more  probably  the  remains  of  Heracles  Lynceatidis. 
Fuwini.  (De  VaudoncourL,  p.  36.)  2.  Fildrinah,  (Fiorina,) 

South-East  of  Bitdlia,  on  the  East  side  of  the  mountaiu 
of  MonAstir,  is,  perhaps,  on  the  site  of  Celiac.  3.  Kes- 
Ka-turia.  riyeii,  (or  Geul-Kesriyeb,  i.r.  Lake  Castorea,  Castorik,) 
on  a peninsula  in  the  North-West  side  of  a lake,  and  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Celetrum,  (Liv.  xxxi.  40.)  is  now 
u handsome  city  and  a Metropolitan  See,  sealed  on  an 
elevated  and  rocky  neck  of  land  connected  with  the 
main  by  a narrow  isthmus  on  which  the  castle  stands. 
It  lies  nearly  due  South  of  Fiorina,  the  road  from  which 
is  very  rugged  and  dangerous.  The  neighbouring 
mountains  are  inhabited  by  Servians  and  Vallakhians. 
Bikhlislu.  ^ Bilishtah,  (Bikhli&ta,)  lo  the  North-West,  which 
gives  its  name  lo  a branch  of  the  Injeh  Kara  su.  (pro- 
Krouputas.  p«rly  called  Inikhori,)  and  (6.)  Khdrpishtah,  (Khru- 


pista.)  South-East  of  it,  inhabited  by  Bulgarians  and 
Albanians,  are  adjoining  districts.  South-East  of  Kas- 
torik  is  Lepeni,  or  Anaselitza,  on  the  NAzlicheh,  a place 
of  some  size  North-West  of  Greveua,  or  Kerbenah, 
called  Avlss  by  the  Greeks,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Elymea,  an  Episcopal  Sec  subject  to  A'kbrida. 
Scrvitu,  or  South-East  of  Grevenk  is  (6.)  Serfijch,  (Servicha,  or 
s*nrij*  Serf  ia.)  another  Episcopal  City,  not  far  from  the  South- 

ern bank  of  the  Injeh  Kard  su.  (Haliacmon.)  On  the 
Yistritza,  (Esirwus,)  North-East  of  the  Lake  of  Kas- 
toria,  is  (7.)  Sarlgeul,*  fSaptyyVovX,  Mclelius,  ii.  470.)  or 
Ksilsri,  or  Kitrini,  (Kirpo-i),  l.e.  Yellow  Pool,)  also  called  Kailari, 
the  Capital  of  a district  containing  several  villages,  and 
receiving  its  name  from  a small  lake  (Begoniles,  Liv. 
xliii.  53.)  a tew  miles  to  the  South-East.  Across  Mount 
Muriki,  and  50  or  60  miles  South-East  of  Kailari,  is 
Kdziani,  Lc.  Kdzhani,  leathern,  a Slavonian 

name,)  a handsome  town  in  a plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  inhabited  by  Christians,  and  in  a very  flourishing 
state  a few  years  before  the  insurrection  at  the  close  of 
the  XVUItli  Century.  North-West  of  Kdziani  about 
nine  miles  is  (H.)  NazUcheh,  (Anazelilza,)  or  Lepeni,  on 
the  river  NAzlicheh,  (Naziliua,)  detached  from  Khrubisli- 
tah,  and  frequented  on  account  of  its  great  autumnal 
Kfuiisia.  market.  North-East  of  it  is  SiAlista,  or  SiAizista,  a more 
Chatista  considerable  and  wealthy  place,  till  its  industrious  inha- 
bitants were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Austrian 
dominions,  and  increase  the  Romaic  colonies  settled  at 
Egriboud  Trieste  and  Vienna,  (rcaryp.  Nrwr.  p.  264.)  9.  Egri 

gikk.  biij  Ak,  (Crooked  Corner,)  on  the  I njeh  Kara  su,  nearly  due 
Burma  East  of  SiAlzisla;  10.  Jmn’ah  bazar,  (Friday  Market, 
at  or  near  Kastranitza,)  inhabited  chiefly  by  Turks; 
Os trot> o.  11.  Ostrovah,  (O'strova,  i.  e.  insular. ’i  on  the  Vristritza, 

Lanka.  and  (12.)  LAnkah,  of  which  the  KAdi  resides  at  Diri, 
(Papso  Dereni,f  according  to  M.  de  Vaudoncourt,) 


* Sarigol,  on  the  Injeh  Kark  *6.  South-West  of  Cojain,  in  Mr.  J. 
ArrowsTnith**  Map,  is  a very  different  place,  ami  probably  mis- 
named, at  there  is  no  lake  near  it.  The  Turlu»h  Skit  geui  is  his 
Cailari. 

f Pspso  Derve m.  probably,  as  in  the  Society’s  Map,  Derveni, 
being  a corruption  of  dtrbend , “ a mountain-pass  or  defile/1 


Norih-East  of  Kastorik,  are  the  remaining  KAdiliks  in  ROME- 
this  part  of  the  KapAdAn  PAshA’s  SanjAk.  L1A. 

12.  Tirhdluh.  Trikhala. 

1.  Tirhklah,  (anciently  Tricca,  whence  the  modem 
Trikkala,)  from  which  this  SanjAk  receives  its  name, 
is  a small  town  nearly  due  South  of  Grevcnk,  at  the 
distance  of  about  60  miles.  It  is  on  the  Eastern  slope  of 
a mountain,  in  a beautiful  valley  compared  with  the 
Ghafttah  of  Damascus,  two  miles  from  the  river  Kos- 
tum,  a tributary  to  the  Salamvrla,  (2Sa Xa/fAola,)  or  Pe- 
ncil*, and  almost  all  its  inhabitants  are  Greeks.  In 
Mount  Metzovo,  (Pindus.)  at  a short  distance  from 
Tirhklah  Westwards,  are  some  narrow  and  difficult  pas- 
sages, particularly  at  A'ghrafuh.  ("Aypa^kt.)  " xVcross  Agrsj**. 
one  of  these  passages,  between  two  high  mountains, 
there  is  a flying  bridge  suspended  on  chains ; and  many 
traveller*,  whose  courage  fails  them,  are  carried  over  by 
men,  nr  even  women,  from  the  neighbouring  villages.”* 

( Rumili . p.  100.)  2.  Near  the  Northern  extremity  of 
the  SanjAk,  on  the  South  side  of  Mount  Volutzk,  is  the 
KAdilik  of  AlAsrfnah,  (now  Elasson,  anciently  Oluosson,)  Alaoma. 
much  frequented  at  its  great  fair  in  the  beginning  of 
August  It  is  an  Archiepiscopal  See.  Charichani, 
(T^rfanj.)  a large  village  on  the  SarantAporos,  (t.  c.  Tcherit- 
Forty-ford  River,  the  Eurotas.)  is  a few  mile*  South  of  chani. 
Elassdn.  3.  PalAtaminah,  (Platamdn,)  North-East  of  Plstomoc*. 
Elassdn,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  dE grail  Sea,  in  40°  N. 
latitude,  is  a strong  castle  on  a rocky  hill  commanding  a 
small  harbour.  It  is  a little  to  the  North  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Salambcriyah,  or  S heft Alu- nehr,  (Peach  River,  Ssl.vnbru, 
the  Pencils,)  across  which  there  is  a bridge  called  or  Cachia. 
PApaz-Keupri,  (Priest’s  Bridge,)  with  a paved  road 
through  marshes  on  each  side.  The  town  is  entirely 
within  the  castle,  anciently  a Convent  called  P la  tea 
Mone,  (IlXarea  Mom).)  and  subsequently  an  Episcopal 
See.  (Mcletius,  ii.  459.)  Between  Elassdn  and  Tur- 
navo,  South-West  of  Pialamdn,  is  (4.)  Ddmenik  ; (Do-  TournaU. 
metiicon,  vulgarly  Domenico  :)  and  South-East  of  Tur-  Douwmcu. 
navo  is  (5.)  FanAr  Kehir,  (Great  Lighthouse,)  a few  i*h*n«ri. 
miles  to  the  East  of  (6  ) Yeni-sbehr,  (New  Town,)  or  leaitcheri. 
Larissa,  a large  city  and  Metropolitan  See,  situated  Lurua. 
in  a fertile  plain  traversed  by  the  Kost&m,  (Peneus,) 
which  in  Summer-time  is  fordable.  The  air  is  heavy 
and  unhealthy.  To  South-West  of  Yenl-shehr  about 
20  miles  is  Mashkolur,  ( MaffcoXovpt,)  the  ancient  Chy-  MukuUxtri* 
retia?,  where  a great  fair  is  held  annually  on  the  10th 
of  May.  7.  Vclcsln  (Velestinos,  on  the  she  of  Pherae)  Valeiiin*. 
lies  South-East  of  Yeni-shehr,  on  the  road  to  (8.) 

(id!  <5,  or  Cidlds,  anciently  Pagasse,  (BovAoc,  Vdlo,)  on  Volo. 

the  gulf  hearing  that  name.  (Sinu*  Pagasieus.)  It 

has  u strong  castle  and  spacious  harbour.  On  that 

gulf  is  Demcirian,  in  modcru  times  made  an  Archiepia-  Ifemetmu. 

copal  See,  and  a place  of  considerable  commerce.  9. 

Arroird,  (Armyros,)  on  the  Western  side  of  tlie  gulf  of  Armyrm. 
Vnlo.  and  (10.)  CliatAljeh,  (Little  Fork,)  or  Pharsala,  Satalgik. 
(Pharsala,)  on  the  river  named  from  it  Chataljeh  sut. 
(Pedanus)  with  (11.)  A'ghrafah,  the  chief  place  ol  Agr»iiha. 
which  is  FanAr,  (Phnuari,)  due  South  of  Trikkala,  are  PhaDun. 
the  remaining  districts  in  this  SanjAk. 

13.  Ephribox.  ( Euripu* , or  Negropontc.) 

1.  Eghriboz,  (Chalets,)  with  a strong  castle,  united  EgrijM. 


• Thi«  is  {Mrobsbly  the  earliest  notice  of  a suij>eusioi»  bridge  in 
Euro)M-. 


Digiti: 


It  O M E L I A. 


Orto. 


K*ry»t6 

Inland. 


Zcitoun. 

Votlnoifxa. 

Talioda. 


TaUitdi. 

Oropo. 

Kcphiwa. 

Athens. 


Mcatubrh, 

LejMina.or 

LevnitWf, 

MfgMlt. 

Salon*. 

Kaalri. 


Tuurko- 

khuno. 

Kacdabad. 


Topol  Its. 
Thiba. 


Egina. 


with  the  main  land  by  a drawbridge,  is  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Island  and  a Metropolitan  See.  In  the 
adjoining  plain  of  Lelanton  (A/;Ao»tok)  are  some 
powerfully  medicinal  warm  spring*.  2.  O'derbdz,  (Oreos, 
or  Histixn.)  a castle  about  a mile  from  the  sea,  with  a 
spacious  harbour,  is  famous  for  its  pomegranates.  3. 
Kizil  hiskr,  (Red  Castle,  Caste)  Rosso,  anciently  Ca- 
rystus,)  is  a populous  town  on  a rock  near  the  sea,  not 
far  from  the  Southern  point  of  the  island.  4.  Ixdln,  or 
Zeftun,  (Lamia.)  is  u small  town,  with  an  anchorage 
two  miles  distant.  5.  Mdddnij,  (Vodonitza.)  lies  to  the 
West  of  the  Thermopylte.  6.  Tulandah,  (ToXunror,) 
u large  village  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Khlumos,  (Kholm, 
4‘  hill,”  in  the  Slavonic  dialects.)  anciently  Cnemus,  is 
near  the  seaooast,  opposite  to  the  Island  of  Alalanla,  and 
North-East  of  Livadia.  7.  Riibus  CQ^urroc)  is  just  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Asopus.  8.  Kefisah,  (Cephissia,)  lies 
a few  miles  North  of  Athens.  9.  A'linah,  (\A0»)ea,  Me- 
I etuis,  ii.  356.)  is  a large  town,  anciently  famous  us  the 
abode  of  Plato  and  other  great  philosophers,  and  thence 
called  “ the  City  of  Sages.'*  Its  castle,  on  the  summit 
of  a rock  four  miles  from  the  sea,  was  taken  by  Timur- 
tksh,  one  of  Bkyazid’s  Emirs,  in  a.  h.  7S9.  (a.  d.  1387.) 
Ruins  are  scattered  all  the  way  from  the  town  to  the  sea, 
and  its  honey  is  the  most  famous  in  the  world.  10.  Oppo- 
site to  the  Island  of  Egineh,  on  the  coast  of  Mdrah,  is 
Mestubeh,*  a Kkdllik  near  the  harbour  of  Pivadah.  Elev- 
sinah  (Eleusis)  is  on  the  wav  to  (11.)  Megharah,  which 
still  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  guards  a narrow  pas- 
sage near  the  castle  of  Kertueh,  a deserted  fortress  at  the 
end  of  the  gulf  of  A'tineh.  This  is  the  last  Kidilik  of 
Eghriboz  on  its  South- East  shle.  12.  Sklonah,  (SUi.W»a,) 
the  ancient  Ampliissa,  is  not  far  from  the  gulf  of  Corinth, 
and  a few  miles  to  the  West  ofKnstri,  (Delphi,)  remarkable 
on  account  of  its  mins.  13.  On  the  river  Mnvroptitamo, 
or  Gavriks,  (r«/3pikc»  Boagrias.)  North-East  of  Salo- 
nsh,  and  North-West  of  Tulanta.  is  Turkokhdri,  (Turk’s 
Village,)  called  by  the  Turks  Esed-flbkd,  (Leontopolis,) 
a little  to  the  North  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  Elutea. 
14.  Livkdi,  (Aufiacta,  Livadhik.  anciently  Atflucun, 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  neighbouring  cave  of  Tro- 
phoniua,  is  now  the  Capital  of  the  Province.  It  lies 
to  the  South-East  of  TurkokhcSri,  two  or  three  miles 
West  of  the  Lake  Topolins,  (TwiroXinc,  anciently  Co- 
paTs.)  15.  To  the  South-West  of  Livadik  is  Isiifa, 
(Thiva,  Oi fjfia,  Thebes,)  u remarkable,"  says  Hkji  Kha- 
lifa.li , (p.  111.)  “ fora  kind  of  soft  stone  easily  cut  into 
blocks  and  slabs."  It  is  a Metropolitan  See,  and  has 
atill  remains  of  the  Cadmea  aud  several  other  ancient 
towers.  The  Turks  have  two  large  Mosques  (jkrni*) 
there,  and  the  Greeks  one  Church.  (ITwyp.  N«*or.  p. 
193.)  16.  The  Island  of  Kginah,  (or  Ainait,)  in  the  gulf 
of  Athena,  has  on  its  Western  side  a village  and  a castle 
near  a spacious  harbour. 


14.  M6rah.  {Morea,  or  Peloponnenti.) 

Tripoli!**.  I.  Tripdlichah,  (Tp«iroXrr£a,  Tripoli izk,  Tripolitziu, 
or  Tripls-vunk,)  near  the  ruins  of  Tegea,  and  about  nine 
miles  South  of  the  site  of  Mantinea,  has  in  latter  times 
been  the  Capital  of  the  Morea  and  the  residence  of  its 
Episcope.  Pisha.  The  old  town  near  it,  called  Episcopd,  was  on 
the  site  of  Tegea.  The  present  town,  as  its  name 


* The  orthography  anil  meaning  of  thu  word  are  doubtful,  a.* 

M-  d*  {Jammer  (p.  130.)  has  not  diittnguished  long  and  nhurt 
vowel*  or  similar  consonants.  It  probably  means  •*  graduated.” 


I5.r. 

(Tripolitzk,  Little  Three-fields)  seems  to  indicate,  ROMR- 
aprung  up  when  the  Slavonians  were  masters  of  Pelo-  LI  A. 
pounesus.  2.  Arhdz,  (Argos,)  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  Ankbdll,  a village  with  a castle  on  a high  hill.  It  is  Argo*, 
only  four  miles  from  Ankbdll,  so  that  the  call  of  the 
Muezzins  in  the  one  place  may  he  heard  in  the  other. 

(Rum Hi,  p.  113.)  Argos  was  an  Archiepiscopai  See, 
but  is  so  now  only  in  name,  says  Meletius.  (it  422.) 

3.  Alt  thrift,  (Napoli  di  Romania,  Nauplia,  or  Nkuplion,  Napoli  di 
vulgarly  Av&wki,  Anapli,)  a Metropolitan  See,  is  at  the  R«»»an»s. 
foot  of  Mount  Palamldi,  on  the  shore  of  a very  spacious 
harbour.  Its  castle  is  itt  a cavity  of  a projecting  hill 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  but  is  commanded 
by  a hill  on  the  fourth  side.  “ It  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Infidels  as  a second  Jerusalem,  but  all  their  batteries 
and  bulwarks  could  not  turn  aside  the  shaft  of  Fate." 

(Rumiii,  p.  114.)  Its  harbour  can  give  anchorage  to 
600  ships,  and  its  gulf  is  separated  from  that  of  Athens 
by  the  promontory  named  Chntnlljah,  from  the  island 
(Hydra)  at  its  extremity.  The  strait  of  Biberiik,  Hydr*. 
(Macronisi,)  at  the  end  of  the  promontory  of  Athens,  is 
60  miles  North-West  of  the  strait  of  Chimlijah.  On  this 
promontory  are  the  castles  of  Piykdah,  (Piada?)  Ter- 
fijah,  (Tara?)  and  Kastri ; the  ports  of  Mersenli,  Tuz- 
lah,  Vdtris,  and  Kurikiis.  (Romka?)  4.  KtSridds  (Co-  Coriatb. 
rinth)  is  a village  at  the  entrance  of  the  peninsula,  with  a 
strong  castle,  which  is  a key  to  it,  not  being  far  from  the 
sea  on  either  side:  this  fortress  has  360  towers.  5.  Firi- 
nah,  (Vitina?)  between  Arhoz  and  Kalkvritah,  and  (6.)  Vitina. 
Ayk- Petri,  (Hagios  Petros,  i.  e.  St.  Peter,)  to  the  South-  S.  Petra. 
East  of  Tripdlichah,  are  Kkdiliks  between  Argos,  and 
(7.)  Kalkvryta,  (ru  KaXu/3pvro.)  u modern  town  near  the  Kalabryta- 
ancient  Cynwtha.  8.  Vostljch  (Vostitza,  Boot»V£ci,  Vostitia. 
on  the  site  .Egium)  is  bounded  to  the  West  by  (9.) 

Bkliyah  Bkdirnh,  (Palek  Patra,  IlaAacu  Ilarpn,)  or  i’tbu. 
Pktras,  otherwise  called  Bkdrahjik,  (Lulls  Patra,)  a 
large  town  on  a harbour  at  the  North-West  extremity  of 
Mdrali,  opposite  to  Ainah-bakhti.  (Naupactus,  or  Le- 
panto.)  10.  iloldmij,  (Khlomutzi,  i.  e.  the  Little  Hill,)  Khlomnlsi. 
close  to  Castro  Toruess,  and  very  near  the  Westernmost  Tor- 
promontory  of  the  Morea,  is  at  a small  distance  North-  nesc. 

West  of  Gastenfi,  (Gastuni.)  which  has  a harbour  at  the  Ctatouai. 
moutli  of  its  river,  (the  Penens.)  It  is  15  miles  North- 
East  of  Zdklisah.  (Zante;  Zacynthua.)  11.  On  the  Zantc. 
Carbonaro  river,  South-East  of  Holdmij,  is  Karitinah,  Kantcaa. 
(Karytena,  ff  Kapvnra,)  one  of  the  towns  founded  in  the 
All lth  Century  by  the  feudal  Lord  of  Peloponnesus, 

(Meletius,  ii.  403.)  and  another  of  them,  (12.)  Loudkri,  Loadarii 
(Leontarion,  Atoiropuii',)  to  the  South-East  of  Kary- 
tena and  on  the  same  river,  is  Capital  of  the  adjoining 
district.  13.  Famir,  (Phankrion,  i.  e.  the  Lighthouse,)  Phanari. 
nearly  due  WTest  of  Karytena,  is  about  25  miles  North- 
East  of  (14.)  Ark&diyah,  (Arcadia,  anciently  Cyparissia,)  Arkadis, 
on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  bearing  that  name.  It  is  eight 
miles  North  of  (15.)  Avkrln.  (Navarino,  NafSoptroc.)  Its  Navsriao. 
castle,  on  a cliff  overhanging  the  water,  renders  it  almost 
impregnable,  and  its  harbour  is  large  enough  for  nearly 
1000  ships.  16.  Motun,  (Methone,  now  Mothonc.  Uodon. 
Modwn},)  16  miles  South-East  of  Navarino,  is  situated 
on  the  W estern  angle  of  the  fourth  promontory  of  the 
Morea.  It  is  15  miles  from  Cabo  Gallo,  and  opposite 
to  three  uninhabited  isles  called  Sapicnza.  Its  castle  is  Sapiens*, 
guarded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  fourth  by 
a double  loss  and  a small  harbour.  “ Mritun,”  says 
Hijl  Khalifah,  M was  considered  as  one  of  the  keys  of 
the  Ionian  sea,  as  Corfii  is  the  other ; and  as  one  has 
already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  'Osmknlls,  it  is  to 
x 2 
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ROME-  be  hoped  that  ere  long  the  other  will  likewise.'’  A 
I'lA-  battery  on  the  point,  erected  by  the  Turks  after  they 
took  the  place,  effectually  prevented  any  strangers  from 
attempting  the  passage  between  it  and  the  Sapienza 
Korean.  islands.  17.  Kordn,  (KopwFij,  Kordne.)  on  the  Eastern- 
most point  of  the  same  promontory,  belongs  to  the 
Sanjdk,  or  military  government  of  Mizistirah,  (Misira,) 
fur  the  peninsula  was  originally  subdivided  into  two 
Sanj&ks,  Mdrah  Proper  and  Mizistirah.  This  place  is 
surrounded  by  mountains,  and  has  a small  harbour 
guarded  by  two  castles  built  by  the  Venetians.  There 
are  shallows  extending  a mile  from  the  point  on  which 
Andrews*.  Kordu  stands.  18.  Andurusub,  (Andrusa.)  near  the 
Pirnatza,  or  Dipdiamo,  (Pamisus,)  is  North-West of(  19  ) 
Kalaroat*.  Kalamitah,  (//  KaXafiiira,  anciently  Thalama,)  a Kddllik 
in  the  Sanjkk  of  Mizistirah.  To  the  South-East  of  it  is 
Kitties.  the  port  of  Kilris,  (Kiriics,  I.  e.  citron  trees,)  and 
further  on  Cape  Mdtnab,  or  Mdniyah.  (Mdina,  or  Mani, 
Mama.  20.  The  district  bearing  that  name  occupies 

the  Western  side  of  the  chain  called  Pentaductylon.  Its 
rocky  coast  and  rugged  mountains  have  enahled  15,000 
Greek  infidels,  says  Hiji  Khallfah,  (p.  117.)  “ to  defy 
the  true  believers  by  land  and  by  sea.  More  than  once 
have  they  swept  away  the  Beg  of  Mizistirah  with  all 
his  people.  God  grant  that  some  zealous  warrior  may 
Rapina.  bring  this  wretched  people  under  the  yoke !”  Rfipinah,* 
a castle  on  a rock  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  15  miles 
from  the  river  Izbdrpd,  or  Ak-su,  (White  Water,)  on  the 
banks  of  which  some  ruins  show  that  there  was  anciently 
a large  city  there,  is  in  this  district,  os  well  as  the  harbour 
Porto  of  Portdkali,  (Porto  Quaglia,  or  Porto  Kulo,)  on  the 
Quaglia.  Eastern  side  of  the  promontory  near  its  extremity. 
Cape  Ma  Mai nali  burun.  (Cape  Malna,  or  Matapan.f)  21.  Mizis- 
upun.  tirah,  (6  Mr£tj6pdc,  contracted  into  Mistriis, or  Mistra,)  on 
B4*iU*or  t,,e  river  Nin,  (Nvp<,  anciently  Eurotas,)  three  or  four 
Kiri.  * miles  from  the  site  of  Sparta,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Mana, 
was  the  residence  of  the  Sanjak  Beg,  (i.  e.  Commander 
of  the  district.)  while  the  Turks  had  possession  of  the 
plain,  for  they  never  were  masters  of  the  mountains. 
It  stands  on  the  side  of  a round,  isolated  hill,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  the  castle,  generally  hidden  in  a cloud  of 
mist  ( Rutnili , p.  115.)  A small  stream  passes 
through  the  bazar  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Adjoining  is 
Pas-ova.  the  district  of  (22.)  Paz-ovah,  which  extends  South-West 
to  the  mountains  of  Maina ; nud  to  the  South-East  about 
50  miles  distant,  on  a very  small  peninsula,  is  (23.) 
Mengesheh,  Monemvasla,  called  l»y  the 

Napoli  di  Italians  Ndpoli  di  Malvasia,)  a very  strong  fortress. 
Malvasia.  It  is  20  miles  North-West  of  Cape  Mulcu,  (MaXca.) 

which  is  15  miles  North-East  of  Chdkah  Atah-si,  (Cloth 
Island,  i.  e.  Tzerigo,)  and  from  Bbghchah  Atah-sl 
(Wrapper  Island,  L r Tenedos)  400  miles  in  a straight 
line.  Mengesheh  is  10  miles  North- East  of  the  port  of 
Vatika.  Vrflikah,  and  that  is  15  miles  South  of  Riipinah.  Mal- 
vasia is  a place  of  great  trade,  and  much  venerated  on 
account  of  the  Church  of  Santo  Nikolo  at  the  extremity 
of  the  point. 

15.  Aineh-bokhtl.  ( Naupactu* . or  Lepanto.) 

Epakto.  1.  Ainch-hakhll,  a fortress  on  the  side  and  summit 
of  a hill  opposite  to  the  Northern  coast  of  the  Morea, 
capitulated  to  the  Beglerbeg  of  Rum-ill,  Mustafa 

• Ruys,  in  Nmtmtt  una  ttoma,  (p.  117.)  is  vvitlentljr,  as  appears 
from  the  sequel,  an  error  of  transcription  for  Rup’Dah, ».  r.  Rupina, 
North-East  of  Kavo  Xyli,  (Capo  Wood,)  Dear  the  site  of  Awqius, 
now  Biitra,  according  to  Colonel  Leakr. 

f Ktfwnt)  in  the  Laconic  dialect.  (Colonel  Leake.) 


Pdsha,  in  a.  n.  905.  (a.  d.  1500.)  The  castles  ou  each  ROME- 
side  of  the  strait  were  then  built  in  eighteen  days.  Thehar-  ^lA. 
hour  has  no  anchorage  for  large  ships.  The  other  K4di- 
liks  of  this  Sanjak  are  (2.)  Karnvuri,*  on  the  Southern  Karavori. 
side  of  Mount  Vetrenitza,  or  Vcdrinitzu,  North-East  of 
N&vpakto.  3.  Abukdr,  on  the  Phidari,  (Euemis,)  North-  Abukor. 
West  of  Karnvuri.  4.  Kirpiuish,  on  the  Western  side  of  Kirpiaiah. 
Mount  Lidkura,  (Parnassus,)  and  on  the  river  Argoli- 
anos.  5.  Geul-his&r,  (Luke  Castle,)  South-East  of  Vru-  Geulhiaar 
khori,  on  the  lake  named  from  that  place.  6.  Oluuduruk,  U*&khori. 
on  the  Phiddri,  half  way  between  Geul-hisar  and  Aineh- iJlun  uia 
bakhti,  and  nearly  due  North  of  the  latter. 

16.  Kdrli  ilL  (Charley's  Land.) 

Its  Kadlliks  are  as  follows: 

1.  Alto,  (probably  Alta  on  the  Phiddri,)  nearly  due  Aito. 

South  of  Vrakhori.  2.  Ekseremerch,  (Exeremere.)  Kxemero. 
North  of  Geul-hisdr.  3,  Abiilkhdr,  on  the  Asprnpbtami,  AWlahor. 
(White  River,  anciently  Achelous.)  West  of  Exeremere. 

4.  Engilikastrl,  (Angeldkostron.)  on  the  same  river,  Angelo 
South  of  Abioldbdr,  near  a small  lake  bearing  its  name.  C**»ro. 

5.  Vunijah,  (Vonitza,  B 6yir£at  anciently  Anactorium,)  Yoniia. 
a fortress  near  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Ndrrlah. 

(Arta.)  6.  Ayd  Mavrah,  (Hagin  Mavra,  ij  'Ayia  Maty>a,  Santa 
or  Lefkddha,  Atmrdoa,  from  Leucas,  or  Leucadia.)  a Maura, 
town  with  a castle  on  an  islet  between  the  island  and  I^ucadi»- 
the  main  land,  connected  with  each  by  drawbridges. 

The  island  is  hilly,  nearly  triangular,  and  has  a spacious 
harbour  called  Porto  Ficn  on  its  South-East  side.  Porto  Fico. 
7.  Prevezah,  (Preveza,  Hpi/3«£u,)  10  miles  North  ofPrrvua. 
Ayd  Mkvnih,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Vunijnh,  is  a strong 
fortress  at  the  mouth  of  tile  gulf  of  Ndrdah,  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  that  narrow  passage.  This, 
though  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  gulf,  is  a district 
attached  to  Kkrli  All. 

17.  Ydninah.  ( Jo&nmna , ’IudwiFci.) 

1.  Y&ninah,  on  a lake  named  from  it,  (Eunea,  on  Jnannina,or 
the  Lake  Pambotis,)  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Pdshdlik,  Janma, 
celebrated  in  modern  times  as  the  residence  of  'Ali 
Pdshn  Tepehdelenli,  and  the  most  flourishing  school  of 
learning  in  modern  Greece.  It  is  a place  of  consider- 
able commerce,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a Me- 
tropolitan See  by  the  Emperor  Andronicus  Commentm 
in  the  latter  purl  of  the  Xllth  Century.  Between 
Jodnnina  and  Zilgora  is  the  Monastery  of  St.  Elias,  s‘- Elia*, 
by  some  »up|Hised  to  be  on  the  site  of  l)odona.  (Vau- 
doncourt,  p.  43.)  2.  Kunijah,  (Kdnitza,)  “lormerly  a Kuniixa. 
city,  now  a village,”  says  Meletius.  (ii.  283.)  is,  perhaps. 

Stubern  on  the  Voyutza.  3.  Korondos,  (Dzidza.)  Zidin. 
North-West  of  Ydninah,  though  now  a separate  district, 
was  formerly  under  its  jurisdiction.  4.  Ndrdah  (Arta,  Arta. 
the  ancient  Amhracia)  is  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  tlic 
river  so  called,  (Arachthus,)  and  near  the  gulf  bearing 
that  name.  This  river  is  navigable  only  for  small 
vessels.  (Ritmi/i,  p.  130.) 

16.  Dflriniyahj  or  Deliniyah. 

1.  Deloniyah,  or  Delviniyah,  (Delvino,  or  Ddlbino,  Delinno. 


* The  names  of  these  {’laces  are  given  by  the  Turkish  geogra- 
pher, and  their  position  is  taken  from  M.  <ie  Vaudoncourt's  Map : 
but  on  what  authority  he  lias  laid  then  down  does  not  clearly 
appear,  lie  does  not  give  the  Morno.  (IIvUdub,)  and  the  course 
of  the  rhidari,  as  laid  down  by  him,  is  irreconcilable  with  Mr.J. 
Arrownnith's  data. 
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HOME*  A iXfiivov.)  North-West  of  Yuninah,  and  nearly  opposite 
% ^ , to  Corfh,  is  a fortified  town  four  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
ButrLntc*  North-East  of  Bucintro,  or  Bntrinto.  (Buthrotum.)  The 
neighbouring;  shore  is  very  precipitous.  2.  Marazak, 
Margariti.  (Margarita,  Majayapirif,)  a small  town  with  a castle, 
inhabited  by  Turks,  ia  about  30  miles  South  of  Delvino, 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  bearing  its  name  stood 
Parga, or  Par g ah,  (Ildpyn,  from  ’Yirnpyoc,)  a small  fortress  on  a 
Hjpargo*.  rocky  peninsula  inhabited  chiefly  by  Albanian  traders, 
says  Haji  Khallfah,  (p.  131)  *•  guarded  by  the  inhabit- 
ants under  the  protection  (Mtnct  of  the  Venetian 
Aristocracy,**  says  Meletius,  (ii.  279.)  half  a century 
later;  **  but  now/'  (».e.  in  1806,)  adds  Anthimus  Gaze, 
in  a note,  **  having  a democratic  form  of  government 
under  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  like  Prdvez#  and 
Vdnitzn.”  To  the  East  of  Parga  lies  the  mountain  of 
8ulL  Suli.  (SoirXt.)  The  magnanimity  or  turbulence  which 
impelled  the  people  of  Parga  to  abandon  their  town  in 
a body,  rather  than  submit  to  the  Government  of ‘Alt 
Ptlshd,  has  been  warmly  debated  by  political  writers, 
whose  intemperate  and  contradictory  statements  it  is 
not  easy  to  reconcile  so  as  to  form  a just  notion  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case  ; but  they  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  general  character  of  the  Albanian  and  Ionian 
islanders  will  hesitate  before  they  ascribe  to  mognanimity 
what  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  more 
ordinary  motives.  3.  North-East  of  Parga,  and  North- 
\V  est  of  Suit,  is  Ai'danilt,  (Kdorpor  row  *A  yiov  Aornrov,  to 
curoiov  ital  HufjufivOia  Xiyrrat,  ml  vrv  ruy  T ovpKay  ’At- 
( ui(i,  fj  or oia  xporrpoy  rXvirv  tuaXttro,  Melet.  ii.  279.)  the 
Paraini-  Parumythia  of  the  Greeks,  anciently  Glyky',  as  the  river 

this.  Thyamis,  (Pnlama*)  not  far  from  it,  is  now  called. 

4.  Karvalish,  on  the  seacoast,  North-West  of  Delvino, 
Khimtra.  is  culled  by  the  Greeks  Khimara,  (Xrtpdpa.)  and  is  at 
the  foot  of  the  celebrated  Acroccraunian  mountains,  now 
called  the  mountains  of  Khimara,  (Tfc  %ttpapac  ra 
fiovri i.)  probably  from  the  Chimerian  promontory, 
(Xfi/teptok,)  which  terminates  them  at  the  Western  ex- 
tremity of  the  gulf  of  Avlona.  (Melet.  ii.  259.) 

19.  Atlonah.  ( Valona .) 

Avlona.  1.  Avlunah  (anciently  Aulon,  now  AeXwt-ac,  called 
by  the  Italians  Valona)  lies  ou  the  Northern  side  of  a 
hay,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  Island  of  SAsenali. 
(Sasseno.)  The  town  is  at  one  end  of*  the  bay,  the  cape 
Kard  huriinh,  (black  nose,)  or  Linguetta,  (Acrocernu- 
nium  Prom.)  at  the  other.  Its  lagune  abounds  in  fish  ; 
and  the  pitch  from  the  neighbouring  naphtha  springs, 
with  the  salt  manufactured  in  the  salterns,  were  formerly 
a considerable  source  of  revenue  to  the  Porte,  whose 
fleets  commonly  laid  in  their  water  at  this  place.  To 
the  North  of  Avldnah,  the  river  Voyutza,  or  Poros, 
Houma  (BooSeti.  in  Meletius,  anciently  Aotis,  ’Apoc,)  falls  into 
River.  the  sea;  and  near  its  mouth  is  Pdllina,  (Apollonin,) 
and  beyond  it,  further  Northwards,  the  Lorn,  (anciently 
Ape  us,)  Ergent,  Tuberathi,  Bcritinu,  Samnna,  or  Ka- 
vrioni,*  (K avpiovi,  Melet.  ii.  253.)  on  the  Northern 
Muvachi.  bonk  of  which  is  (2.)  Muzakiyah ; (Moouu^tct,  Melet. 

ibid.,  Musachi,  Barleti,  ii.  15.  Musache,  Fouqueville, 

I.  293.)  and  several  miles  further  up  that  river  is  (3  ) 
Herat,  or  Bertit,  or  Arntfud  BelghrAd,  (i.  e.  White  City  of  Albania.) 

Arnsout 

Belgrade.  — “ ———————— 

* The  Turk*,  Greek*,  Albanians,  and  Slavonians  often  give, 
each,  a different  name  to  towns  and  rivers  ; hence  the  discord- 
ance of  Mnp«  amt  hooka  of  traveU,  and  the  consequent  confusion 
in  the  geography  of  these  Countries. 


corrupted  into  Velddhagra  (B«X<tfayp«)  by  the  Greeks,  ROMB- 
anciently  Albanopolts,  a town  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  LIA. 
and  now  the  chief  place  in  this  Sanjik.  4.  Iskarpar, 
(Scrapori,)  South-East  of  Bersit,  is  the  adjoining  Kddilik.  Serapori. 

5.  Depeh-delen,  (Hill-vale.)  called  by  the  Greeks  TepelenL 

TepeUrni,  a small  town  at  the  confluence  of  the  Derd- 

pulo,  (CdjdnusJ  and  Voyutza,  or  Yoyussa,  (AOus,) 

near  the  ruins  of  Hecatompedon,  is  the  birthplace  of 

the  celebratad  ’All  Pu*hd,  thence  called  Depeh-delen-li, 

or  Tepelenios.  ( liumih , p.  133.  De  Vaudoncourt, 

p.  42.)  6.  Piremedi.  (Premiti,)  on  the  Voyussa,  about  PremitL 

20  miles  nearly  due  East  of  Tepdeni,  is  North-East  of 

(7.)  Pdghdniyah,  (PalasX,  PogoniX,)  on  the  ridge  ofPogoaia. 

Mount  Tzumerka,  (Tfotru/picu,  Melet.  ii.  259.)  and  about 

half  way  between  that  place  and  Argir-kaslri,  (Argyrd-  ArgyTokaa- 

k astro,)  on  the  Drino,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  tro. 

Antigonea. 


20.  I’lbettdn , or  Elibtudni. 

1.  I'lbesXn,  or  Elibasani,  on  the  Ishkdml,  Scotnbi,  El  Baiaaa. 
or  Tohi,  (Genusus,*)  is  the  second  city  in  Albania.  It 
was  founded  by  Sulliu  Mohammed  Il.f  a.  h.  961, 

(a.  d.  1458,)  as  a check  on  the  Albanians  then  making 
head  against  him  under  Iskander  Beg,  and  is  still  a place 
of  considerable  trade.  2.  Istdr-ovah,  South-West  ofstarova. 
Usktib,  and  (3.)  Isturgah,  (Struga,)  on  a small  lake,  laitirga. 
just  half  way  between  Ilbesstn  and  Uakub,  are  in  the 
valley  of  the  Black  Drino.  4.  Ishbat,  on  a tributary  InUt. 
to  the  Ishkumi,  (Scombi,)  is  East  North-East  ofDbesan. 

5.  Scgim,  on  that  river,  is  nearly  due  South  of  Islibat,  Sedjin. 
and  near  the  source  of  the  Ishkumi,  according  to 
M.  dc  Vaudoncourt,  but  about  its  mid  course,  in  Mr.  J. 
Arrow-smith’s  Map.  6.  Poklin,  or  (Pekini.)  is  near  the  Pekini. 
mouth  of  that  river  South-West  of  I'lbe*4n.  7.  Durrdj,  Duraxia. 
(Durazzo,)  the  ancient  Dyrrhachiutn,  is  on  a small  bay, 
with  a very  strong  castle ; Eski  Durrij,  (Old  Durazzo,) 
to  the  South  of  Dumij,  is  called  by  the  Italians  Capo  Cape  La- 
de* Dachi.  ghu 


21.  (ykhri.  (O' khrida , or  A'khrida.) 

Its  KXdlliks  are,  1.  Okhrl,  from  Akhrys,  Ochrida. 

about  14  miles  North  ofthe  ancient  LvchnTdus.)  on  the 
North-Eastern  side  of  a large  lake  from  which  the  Black 
or  Western  Drino  (A ptXuv)  issues.  The  inhabitants  River  I>ri:u 
of  O'khrl,  says  the  Turkish  geographer,  (p.  140.)  are 
Bulgarians,  and  there  arc  mines  of  silver  and  sulphur 
in  its  neighbourhood.  2.  IstArdah,}  or  Starova,  on  the  Istarda. 
South-West  shore  of  the  lake,  is  nearly  due  North  of 
(3.)  (ypilr,  on  Mount  Tomor,  or  Tomcrit.  (Tomarus  ) Qpor. 

4.  Tomorincha,  (Ta/iwpir(a,)  on  the  Southern  side  of  Mount  To- 
the  valley  of  the  Lorn,  South-West  of  C/pir,  lying  in  roe,iti or 
the  mountains,  and  occupied  by  Arnauds.  5.  Kolo-  Tomatoa. 
niyah,  (Colonia,)  across  the  mountains  South-East  of  ^raonac* 
Tomorincha,  and  on  a tributary  to  Bikhlista,  (Eor-  Coloni*. 

* Respecting  this  river  there  is  modi  discordance  in  Maps  and 
geographical  writers.  Notwithstanding  M.  d«  VaudoDcomt’s  em- 
ployment in  the  Illyrian  Provinces,  little  reliance  can  ho  placed  on 
this  part  of  his  Map.  Mr.  John  Arrowsraith,  following  much  surer 
guides,  brings  this  stream  from  Tfiruovo,  a few  mile*  South-West 
of  Monfatir.  about  40  geographical  miles  nearly  due  Lit  of  Seglm. 

(Sedjini,  in  Mr.  Arrowsmilh's  Map.) 

f From  a MS.  of  S’adu-ddin's  History;  but  see  De  Hammer’s 
Otrn.  Kerch.  lL5J5. 
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daTcus.)  6.  Gdrtza,  Oikjeh,  or  Koridji5,*  (r-yioor^a, 
Melet.  ii.  254.)  North* West  of  Koldniyah,  to  the  South 
of  O'khricln,  on  the  Southern  honk  of  the  Ishkumi. 
7.  Fersejteh.  (Prespn,)  on  a small  lake  to  the  East  of 
the  lake  of  O'khrida;  and  8.  Dibri,  (Dibra.)  on  the 
bank  of  the  Drtn,  (Black  Drino,)  to  the  North  ot  OTcblL 

9.  Mit,  (Mattin,  or  MiUhin,)  North-West  of  Dibri,  and 
North-  Eats*  of  Ak-htsAr.  (CroyaJ  on  a large  river  bear- 
ing the  same  {name,  (Muthin,  pronounced  by  the  Sla- 
vonians Mafia,)  which  run*  into  the  sea  beyond  I shim. 

10.  Ak-hisAr,  (White  Castle,)  or  Kroya.  built  by  Suit  An 
Mohammed  as  a frontier-town  in  a.  h.  871 . (a,  d.  1467.) 

11.  Ishim.  (Ishitii.)  North-West  of  Kroya,  and  South- 
East  of  Alcssin,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  MAthia 
river.  (Mathis-) 

22.  Diikuh-gin , (or  Oro*.) 

Its  Karliliks  are,  1.  Duknh-giu,  (Ducngino, orOros.f) 
South-East  of  I shim,  and  lying  between  the  MAthht, 
(M Afia  Kortino,  or  Oros  Bud  it,  i.  t.  Oros  water,)  and  Mat, 
or  MAthia,  is  one  of  the  four  territories  which  hear  the 
name*  of  the  families  by  whom  they  were  possessed  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  (Von  Hammer,  Ottrnnn.  lirich.  i.  659.) 
2.  Altunili,  (Gold  Land,)  or  Ibali,  ( Ibah-li  V)  on  the 
Black  Drino,  North-East  of  Dukah-gln.  3.  Yfikovah,  on 
a tributary  to  the  White  Drino,  North  by  West  of  Altun- 
ili.  4.  Ipek,  (Ipekhi,  or  Pekhiu,)  on  the  White  Drino, 
North-East  of  Yakovah,  now  the  Capita!  of  n Province. 
5.  Pulitv,  (Ptava,)  North-West  of  Ipek,  and  on  the 
North-West  side  of  a considerable  lake.  It  is  inhabited 
by  Montenegrines.  6.  Podmilah,  South-West  of  PI Ava, 
and  South-East  of  Ipek.  7.  Zdrierinah,  (Za-drin,  t.  e. 
beside  the  Drino,)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Drtn,  North 
of  Alessio,  and  prohahly  tile  ancient  Drinopolis,  also 
called  Drinav&r,  These  two  districts,  together  with 
Duckagino.  are  inhabited  hy  the  Albanian  Tril>e  called 
Me  red  it,  or  Mirdit,  who  are  Christians,  and  have  to  a 
considerable  degree  maintained  their  independence 
since  the  time  of  Scander-Beg.J  (De  Vaudoneourt, 
p.  40.  Maltc-Bruti,  Precis,  vi.  195.)  8.  Lesh,  or 

Lddrin,  (Alessio,  anciently  Elis«us  and  Libs  us,)  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Drino,  and  South-East  of  Scutari, 
(Scodra,)  a town  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  on  a pro- 
jection of  which  is  its  castle.  “The  Drino,”  says  HAji 
Khali  fah,  (p.  146.)  “ is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Okhri.” 


named  Scodra.  whence  UskudAr  and  Skutari  have  been 
formed  by  the  Turks  and  Greeks,  is  at  the  Southern  , * , 

extremity  of  a large  lake,  BdyAnah,  or  Zenta,  (Labeatis,) 
seven  days’ journey  in  circuit,  (utniut  120  miles.)  which  jj,,,*,,*. 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Rikdchernovich,  (Black  River,)  or  Zeata. 
Morakn.  and  Zem,  and  discharges  them  hy  the  large  Boleana. 
stream  of  the  RdyAnah  into  the  gulf  of  Drino.  On  a 
rocky  hill  stands  the  castle,  between  the  extremity  of  the 
lake  and  the  DrinAs,  (Drinasso,)  w hich  there  joins  the 
Bdy&uah.  One  of  the  Mosques  which  was  built  by  the 
Infidels  is  called  AyA  Sdflyah,  (C  e.  Sta.  Sophia,  in  imi- 
tation, no  doubt,  of  the  Cathedral  at  Constantinople.) 

The  salients  and  fishery  are  farmed  out  by  the  revenue 
officers.  The  river  is  navigable  only  by  small  vessels, 
and,  frequently  overflowing  its  banks,  rises  with  great 
violence.  Skutari,  which  is  the  residence  of  u PAshA  or 
Beglerbev,  has  many  Mosques,  Baths,  Alms-houses,  aud 
other  charitable  or  religious  foundations  established  by 
MttsultnAns,  having  been  the  first  frontier-city  of  the 
Turks  ever  since  it  was  taken  by  Mohammed  II.  a.  h. 

883.  (a.  d.  1478.)  Geul-bAshi  (Lake-head)  is  probably  Queut- 
the  castle  near  Skutari,  aud  DrAgtiz  is  another  castle  Uebi. 
in  (hat  neighbourhood.  2.  ShAbiyAk,  (Szubiak,  in  Schabiack. 
M.  de  Vaudoneourt’*  Map,)  at  the  Northern  extremity  of 
the  Lake  of  Bdydnah,  (Boleana,)  is  a strong  castle  near 
the  borders  ofKarAiagh.  (Monte  Negro.)  3.  Kara-  Kandjah- 
jah  tAgh,  (Black  Mountain,  Monte  Negro,)  two  days’ <ljm,  •Monte 
journey  North-East  of  Skutari,  is  a district  inhabited  by  a 
mixture  of  Amauds  (Albanians)  and  Servians.  4.  Path-  Podguritr*. 
gdrijuh,  (PodgoriUa,  i.  r.  ut  the  mountain's  foot,)  on  the  River 
Moradctmh,  (Moraka,)  North  of  ShAbiyAk,  in  the  neigh-  Moroluu 
bourhood  of  Karajah  tAgh.  is  a fortress  built  hy  Moham- 
med II.  5.  GizibilAduh,  a district  of  Karajah  tAgh.  lies  Gisblada. 
between  Iskenderiych  and  Kdtitr.  (CAttaro.)  6.  Kdtur  Kotour,  or 
(CAttaro)  is  a strong  castle  possessed  by  the  Venetians,  at  Cattaiu. 
the  bottom  of  a bay  from  the  back  of  which  rises  Karajah 
tAgh.  (Monte  Negro.)  7.  Buduwah,*  (Budua,)  on  the  Budua. 
seiuuast  Soulh-W'cst  of  Kdtur  : with  8.  BAr  (Antivari)  Antivari. 
and  Ofigm,  (Dulcignn,)  two  castles  South-Enat 
Budua,  arc  the  remaining  Kudiliks;  the  first  on  a pre- 
cipitous dHF  overhanging  the  sea,  and  the  latter  12 
mileyf  from  the  bank  of  the  BdyAnah,  (Boy ana,  or 
Boleana,)  a large  navigable  stream.;  Near  BAr  there  is 
a small  castle  called  PAsirovich,  where  the  passage  along  Pufomo*. 
the  shore  is  only  two  ells  broad. 


23.  Usfotd/ir.  or  Iskcnderiyych.  (Sktlart) 

Alexandria.  1-  Iskenderiyyeh,  i.  e.  Alexandria,  because  supposed 
Scutari,  or  by  the  Turks  to  have  been  built  by  Alexander,  anciently 
Scodra.  3 


* Koridgt-  Gortxa  of  M.  de  Varnkmcoort)  i*  placed  near  thn 
source  of  the  GeoQaut  by  M.  Pouque* ilie,  hut  far  down  its  count 
by  Mr.  J.  Arruwsmith,  who  ha*  » route  along  its  bank  os  far  as 
Zspondji  Kurant 

f Oros  w hero  given  as  synonymous  with  Ducmgino,  hecauae 
those  two  places  are  in  the  same  position  in  the  Map*  consulted  : 
though  the  latter  place  is  of  rare  occurrence,  except  in  M.  de  Ham- 
mer's Works  aud  th«  Histories  of  Scander-Beg,  not  being  found, 
perhaps,  in  any  modern  Map  except  that  of  M.  de  Vaudoneourt ; 
Oros  vada,  i.  t.  the  water  of  Oro*,  is  evidently  the  river  called 
Mitia  Koetiuo  (Little  Mifia?)  hy  that  geographer.  Oro*h  >*  the 
residence  of  a mitred  Abbot,  the  spiritual  Prink  (Princeps)  of  the 
Mirdites,  ( Merdi,)  whose  temporal  Prince  belongs  to  the  family 
of  the  L-ehi.  (Letchi  9)  (Malte-Brun,  fWeu,  vi.  1!M».) 

I 2m*rri{f*rur  (Melet  ii.  252.)  i. e.  ltktndrr  Beg,  “Lord  Alex- 
ander," the  name  given  by  the  Turks  to  Giorgio  Castrioief,  wliec 
he  was  tircumcised. 


24.  Perterin.  ( Pruirnda .) 

Its  districts  or  KAdiliks  are,  I.  Perserin,  (Pris-  Prurrsnd. 
renda,)  ou  the  Western  side  of  Mount  Skierdo,  or 
ShAr  tagh,  (Scodnis,)  near  tlte  White  Drill,  North- 
\Vest  of  Ibali  and  Suuth-Wre8t  of  Pristina.  It  is  inha- 
bited by  ArnAuds.  2.  KhavAss  Perserin,  (Noble  Pri*-  Chmwas 
rend#,)  adjoining  to  the  former.  3.  Fir-chovali,  near  Prisrend. 
the  Black  Drill,  about  25  mile*  South  of  Ibali.  Fircxova. 
4.  Zahdnkd,  on  the  White  Drin,  North  of  Prisrcnda.  Sahorika. 


* “ Porm,'' in  Rumih,  (p.l37.)r ford.  This  and  some  other 
obvious  errors  of  tnumcTiptioD  have  escaped  M.  de  Hammer** 
vigilance.  B6d6wnh  is  correctly  »p«lt  in  the  Mnp  annexed  to 
H&ii  Khali  fah **  bthar.  or  History  of  Maritime  Wars  of 

the  Turks. 

I At  least  22  mile*,  but  Hfcjl  KhaUfnh’s  dutancse  sms  often 
wrong. 

J Hijt  Khallfsh,  according  to  M.  de  Hammer’s  version,  place* 
Olgtln  ; Dukiguo)  “on  a huge  navigable  stream;’*  but  as  there  ia 
no  river  near  it,  the  Boyana  must  be  meant. 
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ROME-  5.  Buh&r,  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  West 
j*^‘  by  North  of  Pristina,  inhabited  by  Servians  and  Ar- 
Bohor^  n^iids.  6.  Tirgushnah,  North-West  of  Buhur,  also 
Tug^hns.  inhabited  by  Servians. 

25.  Vetjeitrin.  (Viukitrin.) 

UuHtcnn.  Its  districts  are,  1.  Veljeterfn,  (Vushitrin,  or  Usi- 
terna,)  a small  town  five  or  six  miles  North- West  of 
Prwtina.  Pristina.  2.  Piristiuah,  (Pristina,  Prislino,  or  Pristen,) 
a town  of  middle  size,  surrounded  by  low  hills,  nearly 
due  North  of  Prisrenda.  The  overseer  of  the  mines 
Janov*.  near  Kosovah  is  stationed  at  this  place.  3.  Yunovah, 
(Yanyevo.)  on  the  left,  bank  of  the  Ibar,  nearly  due 
Kotsova.  West  of  Pristina.  4.  Kosovah,  or  Patashimah,  an  un- 
walied  town  on  the  edge  of  a long,  narrow  plain  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  a few  miles  North-East  of  Pristina. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  miners.  On  the  adjoining 
plain  were  fought  two  great  battles,  one  in  a.  h.  791, 
(a.  d.  1389,)  in  which  Murfid  I.  su tiered  martyr- 
dom, according  to  (he  Turkish  style,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Servia  was  ruined:  the  other  in  a.  h.  8*16,  (a.  d. 
1444,)  in  which  John  Corvinus  Hunniyurics  was  killed. 
Novubenla.  5.  Novah  Rerdah,  (Novo  Burdo.)  n town  with  a castle, 
about  30  miles  East  of  Pristina ; most  of  the  inspectors 
Morava-  of  mines  are  stationed  there.  G.  Monivah,  (Mwpd/3a, 

Gbuan.  Melet.  iii.  40.)  or  Ueul  khan,  (Lake  Inn,)  near  a small 

lake  South-East  of  Pristina,  not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  Teplitza,  one  ot  the  branches  of  the  Morava. 

Servia-  26.  Alajah  hitdr.  (Kruthcvalz.) 

AUjahissar.  Its  KAdiliks  are,  1.  A'lAjuh-hisar,  (Pretty  Castle,)  or 
Kxaikbo-  Krushevalz,  on  the  Western  Morava,  formerly  a con- 
v*  siderablc  place  in  the  land  of  LAs,  (i.  e.  Lazarus,  King 

of  Servia,)  and  the  residence  of  the  Beg.  (Rumtli,  p.  1 16.) 
Urkiup,  or  2.  Urkub,  (Perekop,)  on  the  Eastern  Morava,  South- 
Pcn-kup.  East  of  Krushevatz,  near  the  mines  of  SaplinaJi. 
Medoka.  (Siplina?)  3.  Meddkah,  South-West  of  Perekop,  and 
Lokuvatz.  North-West  of  Nova  Berda.  4.  Lezkdvachah,  (Lez- 
kovacb,)  where  a great  fair  is  held  in  the  month  of 
Bulov&n.  August,  is  South-East  of  Perekop.  5.  Buloviu,* 
Par*  bin.  North-East  of  Krushevatz.  G.  ParAktn,  to  the  East  of 
PaUolu.  the  Morava,  nearly  due  North  of  Krushevatz.  Near  it 
is  the  fort  of  Kuril  cheshinch,  (dry  spring,)  built 
Kusnik.  a.  h.  1048.  (a.  d.  1638.)  7.  Kuznik,  a village  pro- 

tected by  a castle  on  a tributary  to  the  Ibar,  South- 
Kurchumli.  West  of  Krushevatz,  and  North-West  of  (S.)  Kur- 
shu u-1  i , (t.  e.  leaden,  Kurshutnblia,)  on  a tributary  to  the 
Toplitxa,  and  about  30  miles  South-West  of  Perekop. 

Semendria.  27.  Semendereh.  ( Semendria .) 

1.  Semendereh,  in  44°  38’  N.  and  21°  E~,  on  the 
right  or  Southern  bank  of  the  TdnA,  (Danube,)  anciently 
Spenderobia,  or  Senterovia,  an  Episcopal  See,  and,  till 
the  subversion  of  their  Kingdom  by  the  second  battle  of 
Kos-ovah,  in  a.  d.  1444,  the  residence  of  the  Kings  of 
Servia.  (Liz,  according  to  the  Turkish  geographer, 
from  Lazarus,  King  of  Servia,  who  so  long  resisted  the 
incursions  of  the  Turks.)  It  was  surrendered  to  Mo- 


* Bulovan,  or  Rachnia,  North-East  of  Krushcvots,  about  (our 

miles  East  of  the  Morava,  in  Mr.  J.  Anowvnuth’tt  Map,  conrsponds 

vnth  Bosnia  in  that  of  M.  do  Vaudoncourt,  who  places  Bulavin 

on  the  South  side  of  the  Eaitera  Motttvo,  nearly  due  East  of 
Krushevatx. 


hammed  II.  by  the  King  of  Ungurus,  (Hungary,)  ROME- 
a.  u.  863,  (a.  d.  1459.)  and  is  about  27  miles  South-  LLA. 
East  of  (2.)  BelgbrAd,  (the  WThile  City,  auciently  Alba  ' V""**' 

Graeca,  ou  the  site  of  Singidunum,)  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  B®1****^ 
and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Silvah  and  the  Danube, 

44  It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Fortress, '* 
says  II Aji  Khalifah,  (p.  149.)  “and  is  provided  with 
strong  bulwarks  and  towers,  the  highest  of  which,  in  the 
centre  of  the  fort,  is  called  Beuovizah  (t.  e.  strong- 
bold)  in  the  Bosniak  tongue ; it  was  formerly  the 
prison  of  the  true  believers,  but  is  now  the  arsenal. 

The  cannon-foundery  (Tdp-kbanah)  is  on  a height 
outside  of  the  castle.  At  the  confluence  of  the  two 
streams  is  the  port,  custom-house,  and  fish-market. 

From  one  of  the  gates  of  the  lower  fort  there  is  a 
wooden  bridge  over  a valley  ; and  in  one  of  the  lowers 
there  is  a large  clock  which  strikes  every  hour,  day  and 
night.  Most  of  the  houses  are  outside  of  the  fortress.” 

It  was  taken  by  Sule'imAn  the  Magnificent  a.  h.  927, 

(a.  d.  1521,)  and  was  the  residence  of  the  Beglerbegof 
Budun  (Buda)  as  long  as  the  Turks  had  any  hope  of 
regaining  Hungary.  3.  Havalah  is  a fortress  on  the  top  Havala. 
of  a high  hill  nine  miles  South  of  Belgrade,  built  by 
Suleiman  to  assist  in  reducing  that  city,  the  key  to  Hun- 
gary, Servia,  and  Bosnia.  4.  Polnichah,  a defile  near  Poduitsa. 
Belgrade,  fortified  by  Ainah  KhAn,  Beg  of  Semendereh, 
a.  M.  1004.  (a.  j>.  1596.)  5.  Pdzdrdi'cclmh,  (Poxaro-  P&nora- 

vach,  or  Pussarovich,)  South-East  of  Semendria,  is  well  vitl- 
known  on  account  of  the  Treaty  concluded  there  a.  h. 

1131.  (a.  d.  1718.)  6.  Hardin  (Old  Hariin,  or  Ham)  Rom,  or 
is  on  the  Danube  opposite  to  Ui  Palanka  in  Hungary.  Rttmft* 

7.  Yeni  (New)  Uuram  (or  Ycni  Pulankah,  t.  e.  New  urii  Pa- 
Stockade,  in  Hungarian  Ui  Palanka)  is  uu  the  Northern  lank*, 
or  left  side  of  the  Danube.  8.  Urizovah  (Orzova,  or  Oraova,  or 
Khirzova)  lies  between  PcrAkin,  Pozdrofechah,  and  Yag-  Cbiraova. 
vodin.  9.  M&denl  Ipek  (Maid  An  Bek)  is  on  the  river  Maidantwk. 
Bek,  South-West  of  Golubinye,  (Gcugerjinlik, ».  e.  Dove-  Gigertialik. 
cot,)  on  the  Danube.  10.  Kdcnaniyah  (Kochnuia,  or  Kociania. 
Kochai'ua)  lies  about  half  way  between  Maidan  Rek  and 
Pas&arovlch.  11.  Timdk  is  nearly  due  South  of  Maiden  Tiraok. 
Bek,  and  just  below  the  source  of  the  river  so  called. 

12.  YAgteddlnah  is  a small  town  ou  the  Western  side  of  Jagodin. 
the  Morava,  nearly  due  West  of  Timok.  Hasan  PAshA  H**an  Pa- 
Palankah  (Hasan  Pash&’s  Stockade)  is  about  half  way  laok*- 
between  this  place  and  Semendria.  13.  KarA-gdyefa-  Kragoj«- 
chah,  (Kragdyevach.)  on  the  Lepenitzn,  is  West  of™*** 
Yagodin.  14.  Rudnik  lies  North-West  of  Kragfiyevach  Rudnik. 
and  on  the  Yessnva,  near  its  source.  15.  ChAcbaknh  T*at#ak,  or 
(Chachak)  is  on  the  Morava,  South-West  of  Krago-  8at*ak. 
yevatz.  16.  Pfobeg&h-jik,  (Little  P6shegih,  Possegit.)  Poasega. 
on  a tributary  to  the  sume  river,  is  a lew  miles  lo  the 
North-West  of  Chacbuk.  17.  Uzichah,  (Ussichah.)  iJciixa. 
on  a tributary  to  the  Morava,  lies  North-West  of  Pos- 
aega,  and  half  a day's  journey  nearly  due  East  of 
VishrghrAd.  18.  Valliyovah,  (ValHevo,)  on  the  K61u-  ValUavo. 
barali,  which  runs  into  the  S A veil  due  South  of  ShabAtz, 
is  a small  town  in  a plain  covered  on  one  side  by  hills.  s«h*b*c« 

( Rumili , p.  157.) 

III.  Iyydleti  liosnah . The  PdshdlUc  of  Bosnia.  Boania. 

When  the  Turkish  Empire  had  attained  its  greatest  BoaaiaPro 
extent,  this  PAshAlik  included  eight  SanjAks  or  military  Per* 
divisions.  1.  Izvornik,  (Zvornik.)  forming  Bosnia 
Proper.  2.  Bfisuah  Serai,  (including  Croatia.)  3.  P6-  Croatia. 
shegAh.  (Posega.)  4.  Rdhdvichuh,  (Orohovicza,)  and 
(5.)  Rdhisah,  now  a part  of  the  Austrian  Province  of 
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ROMELI  A. 


ROMK- 

LIA. 

Slavonia. 

Herzego- 

vina. 

Dalmatia. 


Bosnia. 

Zworuik. 


Beugur- 

dlen. 

Szahaci.  or 
Schabntsrh 
River  S iw, 
or  Sau. 
Beugur- 
tlen  adasi. 
Krupaia. 
Os  Had. 
Vallirvo. 
Buchoriua. 

Cratsa- 

nitza. 

Srebernik. 

Touxla,  or 

Salts*. 

Beiina. 

Badra. 


Bonai* 

serai,  or 
Scrajcwo. 


BouMO- 

vat  a. 

Trawnik,  or 
Trxunik. 
Tec  hem. 
Dmeiit 


Brad. 


Slavonia.  6.  Hvrsek.  (Herzegovina.)  7.  Kills, 
(Clifwa.)  and  (8.)  Kirkah,  the  Eastern  part  of  Dalma- 
tia. Of  these,  three  only  now  belong  to  Turkey, 
Izvornik,  Bosnah  Serdi,  and  Hersek. 

1.  Izvornik.  ( Zcornik .) 

The  Kddiliks  belonging  to  this  Sanjrik  arc.  1.  Iz- 
vornik, (Zvornik,)  on  the  Drill,  South-East  of  Rrdd. 
Tile  bank  of  the  river  is  here  very  high  and  steep, 
and  the  castle  is  itself  of  a vast  height.  The  Driu  is 
deep  and  rapid,  but  boats  go  no  higher  up  than  this 
place.  The  large  hones  olten  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood have  given  rise  to  a common  saying  that  Solo- 
mon's Genii  (dies)  were  sunk  ill  the  river  there. 
(Rumili,  p.  171.)  2.  On  the  Sdvah,  (or  Sau.)  about 

40  miles  North-East  of  Izvornik,  is  Beugur-delen,* 
(Spleen- Valley,  Shabach,)  a strong  castle  on  a high 
hill  East  of  the  Sdvah,  which,  just  above,  makes  a large 
elbow  to  the  North-East.  Near  it  is  an  island  called 
Reugur  deleft  dtd-sl.  (Spleen- Valley-Island.)  3.  South- 
West  of  Rcugur-delcn  is  Knrpalnah.  (Krupain.)  4. 
O'sdd,  or  Shahln  yuvd-sl,  (Falcon's  Nest.)  because  its 
castle  is  perched  upon  an  almost  inaccessible  peak  in 
the  mountains,  is  a small  town  near  Vilyevob,  (Vallicvn.) 
South  of  Shahdch  and  East  of  Zvornik.  5,  BiikhtS- 
rinah  is  between  Korpainah  and  Ghrddchatiichuli. 
6.  Ohrddclidnichah  (Grachanichn)  lies  West  by  South 
of  1'z  voruik.  7.  Serberalchah  (Shrebernikt)  is  North- 
West  of  Zvornik.  B.  Memlahatcln,  (in  Arabic,  Tux- 
lah,  in  Turkish,  i.  e.  the  two  salt  springs.)  9.  Belinoh, 
near  the  Drin,  North  of  Zvornik,  and  a tew  miles  South 
of  the  Savah,  with  (10.)  Bud  rah  bindr,  (Spring,)  between 
Shabdch  and  Krupain,  are  the  remuining  districts. 


2.  Dotnah  Serdi.  ( Serdyevo .) 

Its  subdivisions  are,  1.  Bosnah  Serai,  (Bosnah  Pa- 
lace,) or  Serdyevo,  the  Capital,  in  43°  52*  N.  and  18° 
22'  E.,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  palace  built  there 
by  Sultdn  Mohammed  II.  It  has  level  ground  on  the 
West,  but  is  enclosed  by  high  mountains  on  the  other 
three  sides,  and  “ is  nearly  as  large  as  Edreneh,” 
(Adrianople.)  says  Haji  Khallfuh,  (p.  100.)  M having 
two  Bezcstdns,  many  Baths,  and  one  hundred  Mosques, 
near  one  of  which  there  is  a clock.  The  river  Mildskab, 
rising  Eusl  of  the  city,  runs  through  it,  uud  soon  after- 
wards  falls  into  the  Bosnah.  No  fruit  except  grapes 
will  ripen  here.”  2.  North-West  of  Bbsnah  Serdi, 
HuzcWdchali ; (Busovuch  ;*)  and  (3.)  a few  miles  North- 
West  of  that  place  Tirdvnik,  (Travnik,  or  Traunik,) 
one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Bosnia.  4.  Tishneh,  (Te- 
shein.)  a little  to  the  South  of  the  Ussora  river,  and 
North-East  of  Trdvnik.  5.  Derbend,  (Derventi,) 
North-West  of  Tesheln,  on  the  Okrina,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Sdvali,  a strong  mountain- pass,  such  as 
are  common  in  Bosnia.  6.  Bordt,  (Brod,)  on  the  Sdvah, 


• “ Buct-rJilin,"  tf~ur  in  Butnin,  p.  55.  The  translator  of  that 
Tract  ha*  strangely  mi*|elt  the  nunti  even  of  common  places, 
writing  Tlwernik,  though  the  Turkish  Izvornik  might  have  told 
him  that  the  Hungarian  or  Servian,  and  nut  the  German,  orlho- 

gruphy  it  that  followed  in  German  a>  well  as  other  Maps  of 
Uronia  and  Bosnia. 

♦ Another  place  bearing  the  same  name  lies  to  the  South  of 
Zvornik  and  Hast  of  Koprirtw.  It  ia  net  quite  clear  which  of 
the  two  is  here  meant. 

I Assigned  to  the  Sanjik  of  Izvornik  Ly  Hijl  K hull  fab,  (p.  172.) 


a place  of  considerable  trade,  being  tin  great  thorough- 
fare  for  all  the  caravans  from  Hungary  and  Austria.  t , 

7.  Izviniydr,  (Sviniur,)  on  the  Sdvah,  West  of  Brod;  Strini- 
and  between  that  town  and  (8,):  Ghriidishkah.  (Gra-  Gradiska, 
disk  a,)  or  Berbir.  9.  Zdzinah,  (Yuzcnovach,)  at  the  or  Brebir. 
confluetice  of  the  Sdvah  and  Unnah.  10.  Dubichah,  a Saaina.  or 
large  fortress  on  the  latter  river,  nine  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Sdvah.  “ This  place,’’  says  Hdji  Dou’tiita. 
KhaUfuh,  (p.  162.)  ” is  the  Musulmin  border.”  11.  Bchke. 
Bihageh,  (Bihach,)  at  a small  distance  from  the  Sdvah,  Bihatach. 
in  a plain  nine  miles  West*  of  Kard  tdgh.  (Black  Moun-  B,,ia«. 
tain.t)  12.  Kdshtdtiichah,  (Kuntanicha,)  on  the  Erma,  Koriai- 
West  of  Dubichah,  and  North-East  of  Bihageh.  It  ia  nils*, 
bounded  by  Bdnah,  Lukah,  and  Bihageh.  13.  Tdddr 
NtSvi,  (Novi.})  a frontier  town  ut  the  contiuence  of  the  Novi. 
Sanna  and  Unna.  14.  Pdshlmah,  (Buchlm,or  Puzhim,)  Buczim.or 
beyond  the  Unna,  not  far  from  Zdzinah.  15.  Bilal,  Puxim. 
(Billay,)  South  of  Novi,  not  far  from  the  Unna,  and  on  JWa,tic 
the  Western  border  of  Kurdh  tdgh.  (Rumtfi,  p.  166.) 

16.  IMdrirfalichah,  (Petrovuch,)  on  the  Eastern  border  Petrovatz. 
of  Kurhh  tdgh,  East  of  Bildi.  inhabited  by  Serfs.  (Ser- 
vians.) 17.  Kuluch,  (Kliuch,)  on  the  East  side  of  Kliucx. 
Kurdh  tdgh,  near  the  place  where  the  Sauna  issues  from 
the  mountains,  a few  miles  East  of  Petrovach.  18. 

M6den,  (Start  Muidan,  1. 1.  Old  Mai’ddn,  or  Plain,)  a Stari 
fort  on  Uie  Sauna,  on  the  Eastern  side  of  Kardh  tdgh.  Maidan. 

19.  Kozdrazuh,  (Kozaratz,)  below  Malddn  to  the  Kosaral*. 
North-East,  on  a tributary  to  the  same  stream.  20. 

Bdnuli  Lukah,  (Banya-luka,  the  Balh  of  Luka.)  a large  Banjaluka, 
town  on  each  aide  of  the  Verbds,  (or  Verbid),  anciently  or  Bank 
Urbates.)  It  has  two  castles  ; the  upper  wrested  from 
the  Infidels,  the  lower  built  by  Ferhdd,  and  strength- 
cued  by  Shdhin  Pdabd.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Verbds,  which,  a little  below,  receives  the  Verbanya,  or  River  Ver- 
Verbanilza.  The  town  (vaudsh)  below  the  castle  con-  banja. 
tains  3000  houses  and  40  Mosque*.  It  derives  its  name 
from  two  natural  baths,  and  is  about  25  miles  from 
Gradiska  on  the  Sdvah.  The  Verbds  is  navigable  as 
far  as  Banva-Luka.  21.  Vazdrvdkazi,  or  Akliisdr, 
(Varcharcv  Vakup,§)on  the  East  side  of  Kard  tdgh,  Virrtarev 
and  between  it  and  Mount  Lisinah,  (Rumiii.  p.  164.)  Vakup. 
one  day’s  journey  South  by  West  from  Banvu-Luka. 

Kard  tdgh  (in  Slavonian  Chernagora)  is  a remarkable  Zcrnngora. 
chain  of  mountains  running  from  South-East  to  North-  t;»”»igor*. 
West  from  Sin  (Signo)  and  (‘lissa,  near  the  Adriatic,  Karftd*f»h. 
giving  rise  to  the  Chettina  and  Kirkn;  leaving  Pliva. 
Geul-hisdr,  Ak-hisdr,  (Vakup,)  and  Petrovach  to  the 
East,  and  giving  rise  to  the  river  Pliva  from  its  Eastern, 
and  to  the  U'nuh  (Unna)  from  its  Western  side,  on 
which  side  are  the  forts  of  Bel di,  or  Billdi,  and  Bihach,  Bilaj. 
in  (lie  plain  near  which  it  appears  to  terminate.  ( Rumili , Bihuea,  or 
p.  163.)  22.  Genl-hisdr,  (Lake  Castle,  or  Yezero,  i.  e.  B,hke. 
Island,)  a castle  on  an  island  formed  in  u small  lake,  ever0* 


* ’*  Last.’’  in  Rumili ; (p.  163.)  but  other  passages  show  that 
this  must  be  a mistake . The  Busmau  name  ut  Bihageh  {Behkeh, 
according  to  M.  de  Hammer)  is  Bihach.  (Veil  Hammer,  Oman. 
Jtnehi,  v.  275.) 

t Not  Moritn  Negro,  as  will  appear  subsequently. 

* On  tha  Sivab,  according  to  Hajf  KhaUfub;  (p.  163.)  but  thia 
ii  probably  a mistake.  Todor  teems  to  have  been  added  in  order 
to  distinguish  this  place  from  Novi  (Novi grad)  in  the  Sanjik  of 
Kirkah.  { Rwmili.  p.  170.) 

4 This  town  aeemi  to  le  the  Ak  hi*4r,  also  called  Vakup  by 
M.  de  Hammer,  (Rtnmfi,  p.  166.)  menUoned  by  Hail  Khali  fail  as 
lying  at  the  foot  of  pane-covered  mountains  ; but  if  these  placet  be 
identical,  his  distance  of  one  day  from  Sardinia  must  be  wrong. 
The  data  given  by  that  writer  are  often  so  briefly  and  indistinctly 
ezjireHseiJ  as  to  leave  considerable  doubt  respecting  the  position  of 
the  places  named. 
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ROME-  through  which  the  Pilkvah  (Pliva)  passes.  It  is  on 
LI  A.  the  East  aide  of  Kara  tdgh,  and  at  a small  distance 
South-West  of  Ak-hisir.  (White  Castle,  or  Vakup.)  23. 
River  Pliva.  Ynichah,  (Egg-town.)  North-East  of  Geul-hisir,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Piiva  and  Verbdch,  an  old  fortress 
said  to  have  been  built  in  imitation  of  Castell'ovo  at 
Naples.  (Von  Engel,  .Serf,  und  Boan.  166.)  24.  O's- 
Jaitu.  miya.ii,  (nr  Oshrma,)  South  of  YdYchah,  on  the  Piiva, 
Onim.  near  its  sourer,  on  the  road  from  Bdnah-Lhkah  to  Kills. 
Novi Ratar,  26.  Yeni-Bdzdr,  (New  Market,  or  Novi  Bazar,)  at  the 
®*  Itai  South-Eastern  extremity  of  the  Sanjak,  North-East  of 
Bai.tr.  Pristina,  a considerable  town,  famous  for  its  incompa- 
rable wurm-baths.  It  is  placed  at  the  confluence  of 
several  streams  which  discharge  themselves  by  oue 
channel  into  the  Ibav,  a few  miles  Eastwards  of  the  town. 
Stsri  Vlak.  26.  Istar  Ifldk,  (Old  Vallakhia,)  between  Pervenek  and 
Chachak,  (Czaczak.)  on  the  Morava,  North  of  Yent- 
Pwbui.  Bdxir.  27.  Percbdi,  (Prebol,)  South  of  Vlsbeghrdd, 
on  the  Lim,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Vuvach. 
Vichegrad.  (28.)  Visheghrad,  on  the  Drin,  nearly  due  East  of 
B6snah  SerfU.  The  bridge  over  the  river  at  this  place 
is  much  admired  by  the  Turks.  ( Rumili , p.  161.)  29. 
Chelebi  Bazkr,  (Gentleman’s  Mart,)  North  of  Ch&Tni- 
Chelihaux.  cliah.  (Czainiiza,)  and  South-West  of  Vlsheghrdd,  on 
KobuIuu.  a tributary  to  the  Drin.  30.  Oluh,  (Kdzulichah, ) on 
Cbeuntsa.  a branch  of  the  river  Krivaya,  North-East  of  Bdsnah 
Rac*o,  or  Serai.  31.  Dubovichlneli,  (Dubovich,)  a port  South- 
lUcxa.  West  of  Brdd,  one  day’s  jouruey  above  Rdchah, 
Drjbaviu.  (Racso,)  on  the  North  side  of  the  S&vah,  and  opposite 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Drin.9 

Heriiego-  6.  Her  irk.  ( Herzegovina .) 

Zukhulmia,  afterwards  styled  the  Kingdom  of  Rama 
and  Duchy  of  St.  Sabas,  was  named  Herzegovina  when 
its  Sovereign,  Stephen,  was  created  Duke  (Herzog)  by 
the  Emperor  Frederic  ill.,  a.  d.  1440,  and  thence  this 
Sanjik  is  called  llcrsek  by  the  Turks.  Its  jurisdictions 
Molar.  or  Kadilika  are,  1.  Mostar,  South-West  of  Bdunuh  Serai, 
on  the  gTeat  river  Ndrent,  (Narenta,)  over  which  there  is 
a remarkable  bridge  {moat,  whence  Mostar)  of  one  arch. 
130  cubits  in  diameter,  built  a.  h.  974,  (a.  d.  1566,)  by 
a masler-icarpenter.  The  preceding  bridge,  nothing  more 
than  some  wooden  planks  suspended  between  chains, 
was  both  alarming  and  dangerous  to  the  passenger. 
Narenta.  (Rumili,  p.  175.)  2.  Narenta,  perhaps  the  Bclghrddjik 
(Little  Belgbr&d)  of  the  Turks,  nearly  due  North  of 
MosUir,  on  the  Northern  border  of  the  Sanjak.  ( Rumili , 
Ktupris.  p.  178.)  3.  Kupres.  North-West  of  Narenta,  on  the 

Glatnucx  or  road  from  Travuik  to  Clissa.  4.  Guldmdch,  (Glamoch,) 
Glamoich.  West  of  Kupres,  ami  between  the  districts  of  Hiliv- 
HUuno,or  noh  (Hlivnuj  and  Peksikah.  5.  Hilivnuh,  (Hlivno,  or 
Livno.  Hliutio.)  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Prolog  (i.e.  Inter- 
plaiiitial)  mountains,  South-West  of  Kupres.  6.  Kizil 
Knsko.  geul,  (Red  Luke,)  or  Kusko,  on  a small  lake,  a few 
Imoaehl  miles  South  of  Hlivno.  7.  Imochkah,  (Imoski,)  on 
the  Southern  side  of  the  mountains.  South  of  Hlivno 
Macanka.  and  West  of  Mont&r.  8.  Makarskah,  on  the  seashore. 
South  by  West  of  Imoski.  This  district  is  also 
called  Karagu»U?n.  (Black  Augustine.)  The  castle  of 
Z&dvanyah,  (Dvasa,)  on  the  Chattlnah,  North-East  of 
Almissa,  belongs  to  this  Kadllik.  9.  Lupushkah,  (Gliu- 
GUoubouki.  boski,)  on  a tributary  to  the  Narenta,  North-West  of 


• Von  R»gel.  Gnchichtc  rcui  Dai  math™,  p.  455.  GncAicA/t 
van  Sewvim  und  Oointrit.  p.  172.  192.  Gctchic/de  von  Unyerr,  IL 
455.  iii.  172.  192. 
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(10.)  Ghdbellah,  not  far  above  the  mouth  of  that  river.  ROME- 
A strong  fort  there  called  Sedd  Islam*  (i.  e.  the  Musul-  L,A- 
mlm  barrier)  is  the  residence  of  a commander  and  an 
overseer.  ( Rumili , p.  175.)  11.  Pdchiteil,  (Bushi-  pal*’[la: 

tell,)  a castle  on  the  Narenta,  North  of  Gbabella.  In  1 1 
the  adjoining  mountains  is  the  district  of  Ddbrah. 

(Good.)  12.  Balugdi,  (Blagai),  a border-post,  South-  Blogaj. 
West  of  MostAr,  and  not  far  from  the  castle  of  Kulhch.t 

13.  Stolatz,  (Throne-town.)  South-East  of  Mdsl&r ; Stolatz. 
not  a separate  district  in  the  time  of  H&ji  Khalifah. 

14.  Lubin,  (Gliubigno,  i.  e.  Lyubinyo.)  South-East  of  GUoobigni. 
Stolatz,  on  the  borders  of  Ddbrah  Venedlk.  (Ragusa.) 

15.  Trebinio.  (Trebigno,)  on  the  Tribiniestitza,  (Tribig-  Trebigoe. 

nestizza,)  South-East  of  Gliubigno,  probably  the  Cher- 
ben'tcheh  of  Hdjl  Khalifah,  (p.  176.)  1*6.  Gatsikk,  Gaiko. 

(G&tzko,)  North-East  of  Trebigno,  on  the  road  from 
Caltaro  to  Bosriah  Sertli.  17.  Novali,  (Caslelnuovo,  Cartel  uu- 
i.  e.  New  Custle.)  on  one  of  the  bays  (bucche,  i.  t.  ovo. 
mouths)  of  C&ttnro,  opposite  to.  the  entrance  of 

the  gulf.  18.  Novah-zin,  (Nevesinio,)  Nortli  of  GlCi-  Nercaigue. 
blnio,  and  East  of  Mdstdr.  19.  Taritovah,  (Zalum,)  8olum. 
on  tlie  Marava,  (Drinovnik.)  a branch  of  the  Ndren- 
tah,  near  its  source,  and  South-East  of  Nevesinio. 

20.  Percpdl,  (Pryepolve,)  East  of  Gatzko  and  South-  Priepol. 

East  of  Tashlichuh,  on  the  road  from  Bdsuah-SeriLi  to 

Yenl  (Novi)  Baz&r.  21.  TAshlichah,  (Taszlitza,)  Tashtidclia. 

where  the  Beg  of  Hersek  resides,  North-West  of  Pere- 

pdl,  on  tlie  same  road.  22.  Chaintehah.  (Chaluitza.)  Cbainitnu 

on  a tributary  to  the  Drin,  North-West  of  Tdshlicbah, 

and  North-East  of  (23.)  Fdchah ; on  the  Drin,  and  Fotcha. 

in  its  neighbourhood,  (24.)  Belghr&djik,!  (Little  Belgrade*]- 

Belgrade,)  between  Serii  Mdstdr  and  Ak-hisAr,  (White  If*11- 

Castle,)  a place  not  laid  down  in  our  Maps,  unless  it  be 

given  under  some  other  name.  25.  Pdzuz,  (Possusie,)  Pbssnsie. 

South  of  (26.)  Duvnah,  which  properly  belongs  to  Paawachjr. 

the  Sanj&k  of  Kills.  (Clissa.)  It  is  East  by  South  of 

Livno,  or  Hliuno,  and  nearly  due  North  of  Imoshki. 

27.  Por<51dzad»ah,§  (Prolozatz,)  between  Imdchkah  and  Prolosatz. 
Z&dv&riyah,  (Zu-dvard.)  a little  way  to  the  West  of  the 
former,  and  near  a small  lake.  28.  0'inish,  (Almissa,)  AlaiMi. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cbettinah.  and  opposite  to  River  La- 
(29.)  Birdch,  (Brazza,)  and  Luzinah,  (Lesina,)  long  tiuft- 
and  narrow,  but  hilly  islands,  having  villages  and  castles. 

30.  VTergdruchuh,(Vergorutz.)  near  Yezcro,  (i.  e.  lake.)  ° 

and  Nortli-Wesl  of  Gh&bellah,  and  (31.)  Norin,||  the  Vergi.rats. 
fork  near  the  month  of  the  river  of  Mdstar,  (the  Narenta,)  Je*er«,  Je- 
and  opposite  to  fort  Opus.  32.  Kdndvlah,  between  !VV*' 
Ndvah  (Castel  Nuovo)  and  Ragusa,  near  a small  fJrt  qpu. 
castle  called  Zokdldvdchah,  (Zakolovacz  ?)  neither  of  Konaoui*. 
which  are  found  in  our  Maps.  Sacufovatx. 

The  Sanjdks  of  Kills  (Clissa)  and  Klnin,  (Knin.)  Dalmatia, 
which  are  districts  of  Dalmatia,  are  very  imperfectly  Clissa. 
described  in  Hdji  Khaliluh’s  Work  ; and  having  long  Kmu. 
since  been  incorporated  in  the  Empire  of  Austria,  do 
not  now  form  a part  of  European  Turkey. 

See  the  Baron  dc  Hammer,  Rumeli  und  Bom  a,  Wien, 


* There  w*»  another  Serld  Iatim  on  the  mountain  North-Ka.it 
of  Zkdirah,  (Zara.)  and  10  or  12  milea  from  Novi,  (Noiigrad,) 
North-East  of  lhat  place.  (KmmUt,  p.  170.) 

f If  Kliuch  on  the  Sauna  ia  here  meant,  Haji  Khalifah  has 
made  a great  miatake.  He  has  |<obati|y  confuuoded  Blagai  on 
the  burden,  Nuilh-VVest  of  K&pres,  with  ihe  |dace  here  mvutioanl 
as  lying  near  Mostar. 

1 No.  20  to  24  belong  to  Bosnia,  being  on  the  Eastern  side  of 
the  mountaios  which  divide  that  yrvvince  from  Hercegovina. 

§ 4-  Porolofdacha,’’  in  Nmmdt,  (p.  176.)  It  ia  here  conjectured 
lluit /is  a misprint  in  M.de  Hammer's  version  for  t. 

0 N ovl.ii,  in  Hmmli,  (p.  177.)  d being  etroneooaly  written  for  r. 

Y 
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RON 


ROME-  1812,  6 vo. ; Id.  Gcschiehtc  de*  Osmaniscken  Reich*, 
LIA.  Pest,  v.  y.  10  vols.  8vo. ; De  Vaudoucourt,  Memoir  c 
RON 4.  ikttnesb  dia  Carle  de  la  Turquie  d Europe,  Mimic,  1816, 

. _r  V,  . 8vo. ; Malte-Brun,  Pricis  de  la  Geographic  Univcrscllc , 
Paris  v.  y.  8 tom.  8vo. ; Meletiua,  Viurypafla  troAcua 
cal  Ws  Vervelit,  1807,  4 tom.  9vo. ; Daniel  and  Gre- 
gory of  Demetrius,  Fraypo^'a  NcwrtfRmi,  Vienna,  1791, 
8vo. ; Uaji  Khalifah,  Enfurit-l-bihdr , (Maritime  Wars) 
Constantinople,  a.  h.  1141,  (a.  o.  1728;)  Von  Eugel, 


Geschichte  ton  Unger a,  Halle,  1798—1802,  4 tomes.  ROME- 
4to. ; Pouqueville,  Voyage  en  Alhante ; Holland,  Alba- 
ma;  Hobhouse,  Travel*  in  Albania;  Cousineri,  Voyage*  roJ^DE- 
en  Macedoine  ; M.  de  Vaudoucourt,  Map  of  European  LET1A. 
Turkey , Munich,  1618  ; Mr.  J.  Amnvsmith,  London 
AUa s 1835;  and  the  Maps  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  from  which  the 
names  in  the  margin  have  for  the  moat  part  been  taken. 


RO'MESCOT,  or \ See  the  Quotations  for  a sulfi- 

Ro'mkshot.  Jcient  explanation. 

This  J«*  wo*  the  finite  kynge  that  gTauntyd  a petty  of  euery 
fyns  boui»e  thorowe  this  realm*  to  be  payed  to  y®  court  of  Rome, 
which*  at  ihia  day  is  tally <1  Rome  seote,  or  IVtyr  pens,  aiul  yet  is 
payed  in  many  yWi*  of  K:i  gland. 

Fabyan.  Chronicle,  eh.  141.  p.  130. 

And  this  was  ihe  course  the  Romanes  observed  in  the  cumiuest 
of  England,  for  they  planted  some  of  their  legions  in  all  places 
convenient,  the  which  they  caused  the  countrey  to  maintain*,  put- 
ting upon  every  portion  of  land  a reasonable  rent,  which  they  called 
Romescot. 

Spauer.  f Forks,  vol.  viii.  p.  437.  Pit*  of  ike  State  of  Ireland. 

ROMP,  fl.  See  ante,  to  Ramp.  A romp  is 

Romp,  v.  >a  uame  given  to 

Ko'mp:shnes9.  J A girl  uoisy  and  boisterous  in 
her  play. 

The  nir  she  gave  herself  was  that  of  a romping  girl,  and  when- 
ever 1 talked  to  her  with  any  turn  of  fondness,  she  would  imme- 
diately snatch  off  my  perriwig,  try  it  upon  herself  in  the  glass, 
clap  her  aims  a kimiiow,  draw  my  sword,  and  make  iiasses  cm  the 
wall,  take  off  my  cravat,  and  seise  it  to  make  same  other  use  of  the 
lace,  or  run  into  some  other  unaccountable  rompishners,  till  the 
time  1 had  appointed  to  pass  away  with  hrr  was  over. 

The  Spectator,  No.  187. 

While  rn/A/*-loving  miss 

Is  haul'd  about  in  gallantry  robust. 

Thomson.  .Autumn,  p.  439. 
First,  giggling,  plotting  chamber-maids  arrive, 

Hoydens  olid  rww p*.  ltd  on  by  Geu’rol  Clive. 

Chur chUl.  The  Rosciad. 

RONA,  NORTH,  a small  islund  which,  together 
with.  Sulisker,  forms  the  Northernmost  of  the  Western 
Islands.  Its  length  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Macculloch 
at  a mile  and  a quarter,  and  its  breadth,  where  widest, 
at  half  a mile.  Its  position  is  nearly  East  and  West, 
and  its  highest  point,  which  is  near  the  Eastern  extre- 
mity, may  be  computed  at  ubout  600  feet.  The  above 
gentleman  found  the  island  inhabited  by  one  family, 
consisting  of  six  individuals,  of  which  the  female  pa- 
triarch had  been  forty  years  its  indweller.  The  occu- 
pant of  the  farm  was  a cottar,  who  cultivated  five  or  six 
acres,  and  tended  filly  sheep  for  his  employer.  His 
yearly  stipend  was  two  pounds  per  annum.  Such  is  the 
violence  of  the  wind  in  this  region,  that  this  second  Sel- 
kirk's bouse  was  excavated  in  the  earth,  the  roof  being 
but  little  raised  above  the  surface,  and  covered  with  a 
great  weight  of  turf,  above  which  was  the  thatch. 

The  soil  is  of  good  quality,  producing  barley,  oats, 
and  potatoes;  the  water  is  collected  in  pools  from  the 
rain ; turf  is  used  for  fuel,  and  the  oil  of  the  cuddy  for 
light.  Latitude  59°  S27  North,  longitude  6°  West. 

Macculloch,  Highland*  and  He  stern  Isles  of  Scot- 
land. 

RONA,  E£ST,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  about  five 
miles  long,  arid  less  than  one  in  breadth,  lies  between 


the  main  land  and  the  Isle  of  Skye.  It  forms  a long, 
parallel  ridge,  prolonged  from  the  Northern  part  of 
Rasay,  and  is  geologically  connected  with  it  by  the 
intermediate  island  of  Mnltey,  forming,  according  to  Dr. 
Macculloch,  the  link  tielween  the  gneiss  and  the  trap 
islands.  Its  greatest  elevation  does  not  seem  to  exceed 
500  feet,  and  its  whole  ridge  is  broken  by  deep,  irregu- 
lar valleys  into  rocky  and  barren  hills.  Presenting 
no  picturesque  features  and  but  little  verdure,  it  is  as 
repulsive  to  the  eye  as  it  is  unproductive  in  soil.  Its 
scanty  proportion  of  arable  land  lies  around  tlsc  scattered 
village  which  is  seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Ar- 
ehattig  Hin R»  and,  consequently,  it  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  rearing  of  black  cattle.  This  harbour,  which  is  one 
of  four  found  on  the  Western  side,  is  completely  land- 
locked by  a rocky  islet,  and  with  this  advantage,  and 
its  double  entrance,  offers  a convenient  refuge  for  coast- 
ing vessels.  On  the  coast  are  extensive  caves,  in  some 
of  which  are  found  fine  specimens  of  stalactites.  Lati- 
tude 57°  35'  North,  longitude  5°  53f  West. 

RONA,  WEST,  an  islet  of  the  same  group,  lies 
between  Bcnbccula  and  North  Ukt  It  is  about  600 
feet  in  height,  much  indented,  and  exhibiting  to  the  East 
a broken  face,  apparently  consisting  of  schist  much  dis- 
turbed, and  traversed  by  trap  veins.  Latitude  57°  27' 
North,  longitude  7°  6'. 

Macculloch,  fV extern  Island*. 

RO'NDEAU,  orl  Cotgrave  calls  the  rondeau  de 

Ro'nokl.  J rime  a rhime  or  sonnet  that  ends 

as  it  begins. 

And  at  tb«  love  of  Polamon  and  Arcite 

Of  Thebes,  though  the  stocie  in  koowen  lit*. 

And  many  an  hunpne,  fur  your  holy  duie*. 

That  tighten  bolide*,  rondels,  virrlaiea. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  tke  Legend  of  Good  Women. 

Which*  boke  wo*  called  the  Melyader.  couuteyuinge  all  the 
•orgw,  baladdes,  rondeaux,  and  vyrelayes,  whiche  the  gentvll 
duke  hod  mod*  in  hii  tynur. 

Istrd  Berners.  Frousart.  Crunyde,  vol.  li.  ch,  XXvi.  |i.  71. 

Th»  msyer  fynrte  of  all  rnayers  brake  that  auncient  and  old* 
contjmued  custom*,  and  was  tviwnl  tliyther  by  water  ; fur  y"  which 
y*  watermen  mad*  of  hym  a rxrudett  or  songe  to  his  great  j rays*. 

Fabyan.  Chronicle,  p.  638. 

This  sort  of  writing  call’d  the  rondeau  is  what  1 never  knew 
practis’d  in  our  nation,  and,  I verily  believe,  it  was  not  in  use  with 
the  Greek*  or  Roman*,  neither  Macrobiu*  nor  Uyginus  taking 
the  least  notice  of  it. 

Pope.  Works,  vol  V.  p.  81.  Letter  14.  7b  Cromwell. 

About  the  ye*r  1380,  in  the  place  of  the  proveneial,  n new  *pe- 
cir*  of  poetiy  succeeded  in  France,  consisting  of  chants,  mgnux. 
balades,  rondeaux,  and  pastorales.  Fruiisart  cultivated  it  [this 
new  specie*  of  poetry  J With  to  much  success  ihut  be  has  been 
called  it*  author. 

H arlem.  History  of  English  Poetry , voL  i.  p.  465. 

ROXDELET1A,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monngyma,  natural  arder  Cittcho- 
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RONDR-  nacetp.  Generic  character : corolla  funnel-shaped,  apex 
LKTIA.  of  the  tube  slightly  inflated,  segments  of  the  border 
roundish,  flat;  capsule  round,  crowned,  two-celled; 
, _ * , seeds  one  or  many. 

Fourteen  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

RONDURE,  Fr.  rondeur , a round,  a circle,  a globe. 
So  it  i*  not  with  me  w with  that  mum, 

Stor'd  by  a painted  beauty  to  hia  verse  ; 

Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use, 

Ami  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse ; 

Making  a complement  of  proud  compare. 

With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  ai  d sea**  rich  gem*, 
With  April’*  first-born  flowtrs,  and  all  thing*  rare 
That  neaven'*  air  in  thia  hit#!  rondure  hem*. 

S/taktpcare.  Sonnet  21. 

ROXT.  See  Runt. 

RONYON.  See  Rows. 

ROOD,  1 A.  S.  rode,  crux,  a crow.  gibbet, 

Roo'dueam  >or  gallowes,  a rood.  Sumner  Ger. 

Roo'dtrek.  J rode;  Scotch  rude . Rode  is  the 
common  A.  S.  for  e rwx  in  the  A.  S,  version  of  the  New 
Testament;  in  Goth,  ga/go,  whence  our gallows.  Ju- 
nius derives  from  old  tsl.  roda,  an  image ; and  which 
Dr.  Jamieson  seems  to  favour.  Rut  the  origin  may  lie 
more  nearly  at  hand  : rode  is  not  only  a cross,  but  a cer- 
tain measurement  of  land  made  by  a rod,  and  the  cross 
may  have  been  rudely  formed  in  the  imagination  of  the 
early  A.  S.  converts  of  transverse  rode.  The  ornaments 
of  pictures  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  Saints  may 
have  been  additions  of  after  times. 

£oru  here  ln)*r  mode, 

Heo  brogte  ours  Lord  Jbcsu  Christ  to  dye  on  rode. 

R.  (Hour  filer,  p.  61. 

And  gut  quay  Return  lij  pi*  rode,  ich  shall  no  leuthe  have. 

Pier*  Plouhman.  fliw*.  p.  71. 


Hu  died  whan  I came  fro  Jerusalem, 

And  lith  V grave  under  the  rode- hem. 

Chancer.  The  Hif  of  Bat  act  Prologue,  V.  6076. 
This  lords  hir  atkrih  euenno 
Howe  sho  heleueth,  and  she  with. 

I leue  and  trust  io  Christes  frith, 

Which*  died  vpon  the  rovte  tre. 

Homer.  Conf.  Am.  book  ii. 

By  tempest*  of  th&dcr  and  lyghtsnvngv,  a parte  of  the  slept®  of 
the  church  was  throwcodowne,  and  y*  cruxinx  with  the  image  of 
our  lady,  also  stondyngc  vpon  the  raode  lofte,  was  lykewyae  oner 
throwen  and  brokyn,  and  shatvred. 

Fabgan.  Chronicle,  ch.  223.  p.  2-19. 
And  nigh  thereto  a little  chappel  *tooder 
Which  being  all  with  yvy  overspred 
I>eckt  all  the  roofs,  ami,  nhadowing  the  rottde. 

Seem’d  like  a grove  fair*  braunched  over  bed. 

Spenter.  Fame  Queene , book  vi  can.  5. 

ROOF,  n.  *1  A.S.  hrof;  D.  roef  ; the  past  par- 
Roor,  l ticiple  of  hrtxf-nan,  *u*tinere.  Min- 
Roo'pless,  r shew,  Junius,  aud  Skinner  derive  it 
Roo'py.  J from  the  Greek  upo^oc,  tectum.  Tooke, 
vol.  ii.  p.  350.  The  uses  of  a roof  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  word  meant  a covering,  a protection  ; but 
according  to  Tooke’s  Etymology  it  is 

That  which  is  sustained  or  supported  ; tc.  by  the 
sides  of  the  building;  and  thence  applied  to  the  cover- 
ing, that  which  covers,  overspreads,  is  superimposed ; 
and  further,  to  the  whole  house  or  habitation. 

For  whi  tho  thingis  that  ye  ban  seidc  in  derkoctsis,  scbnlen  bo 
Mid  in  light,  and  that  that  ye  ban  spoktin  in  ecrc  in  couehis, 
scha)  be  prechid  in  raoyt.  Wxctif.  Lmk,  ch.  xu. 

He  goth  und  geteth  him  a kneding  trough. 

And  after  a tubbe,  and  a kemslin, 

And  privelv  he  sent  hem  to  his  in. 

And  hens  hem  in  the  roof  in  private*. 

Chanter.  The  MiUtret  Title,  v.  3626. 


1 — Like  the  sparkc  fired  ROOF 

lip  in  thy  reofe.  whiche  for  a throw*  — 

Lieth  hid,  til  whan  the  wi  mles  blowe  ROOK. 

It  hlaseth  out  on  euery  side. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  ii. 

With  wailing  great,  and  women's  (brill  yelling 
The  roof  eg  gan  roan*-. 

Surrey.  Piryii.  Mneig,  book  iv. 

Macs.  Here  had  we  now  our  countries  honor  roof'd , 

Were  the  grac'd  jiersou  of  our  Budijuu  present. 

Shu  A,  peare.  Macbeth,  fol.  141. 

Thither  h*  bend  hh  way.  determin'd  there 
To  rest  at  noon,  and  entr'd  soon  the  shade 
High  rooft  and  walks  beneath,  and  alleys  brown 
That  open’d  in  the  midst  a woody  scene. 

MU  I On.  Pa  rad  tie  Regrft  ned,  book  ii.  V.  291. 

Heaven's  arch  is  oft  their  roof,  the  pleasant  shed 
Of  oak  and  plain  oft  serves  them  fur  a bed. 

Drummond.  The  Speech  of  Caledonia. 

How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 

Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 

To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pundmias  roof. 

By  its  own  weight  made  stedfast  and  immoveable, 

Looking  tranquillity ! 

Congreve.  Mourning  Bride,  act  ii. 

Their  walls,  u’ergrown  with  moss,  display ; 

And  columns,  awful  in  decay, 

Rear  up  their  roo/teu  heads  to  form  the  various  scene. 

Ihtghet.  The  Ecology. 

Whether  to  roefy  houses  they  repair, 

Or  sun  themselves  abroad  in  open  air. 

I hydro,  f » ryit.  Georgia , book  til. 

ROOK,  reck  or  rick,  i.  e.  heap. 

A litel  frre  ia  mingled  with  a great*  rooke  of  fosrell,  so  that  hy 
Ijrtel  and  litell  it  soCtcth  at  the  whole  rooke  on  fyrv. 

L’doll.  S.  Jamee,  vol.  ii.  fob  34. 

Rook,  1 A.  S.  hroc ; D . roeck  ; cornix./rtrgi- 
Roo'kery.  f vora  : from  the  disposition  of  this  bird  to 
theft,  Skinner  would  derive  our  verb  to  rook,i.e.  to 
cheat,  to  steal.  The  reverse  is  more  probably  the  fact 
The  name  of  the  bird  is  usually,  however,  derived  from 
its  hoarse  voice  (rauc-iu.) 

The  ere  we*  and  rooke*  hare  a cast  by  themselves ; for  when 
they  meet  with  a hard  nut  which  they  are  not  able  to  cracke  nor 
birike  their  shales  with  their  bills,  they  will  flic  aloft  and  fling  it 
against  some  ruck  or  tyle-houae. 

Holland.  Ptinie , book  x.  ch.  xii. 

If  such  divine  ministeries  as  these,  wherein  the  angel  of  the 
church  represents  the  person  of  Christ  Jesus,  must  lie  prostitute 
to  sordid  fees,  and  not  pass  to  and  fro  between  our  Saviour  that  of 
free  grace  redeem'd  us,  and  the  submissive  penitent,  without  the 
truccage  of  perishing  coin,  and  the  butcherly  execution  of  tor- 
mentors, rooke,  and  raaeshames  sold  to  lucre,  then  have  the  Baby- 
lonish merchants  of  soul*  just  excuse. 

M til  on.  Horkt,  vol  i.  p.  21.  Of  Reformation  in  England. 

Where  in  venerable  row* 

Widely  waving  oaks  enclose 
The  moat  of  yonder  antique  ball, 

Swann  the  with  clamorous  call ; 

And,  to  the  toils  of  nature  true. 

Wreath  their  capacious  nests  anew. 

Harlan.  Ode  10. 

At  ths  commencement  of  spring,  the  rookery  (in  the  Temple) 
which,  during  the  continuance  of  winter,  serened  to  have  been  de- 
serted. or  only  guarded  by  about  five  or  six,  like  old  soldiers  in  a 
garrison,  now  begins  to  be  once  more  frequented  ; and  in  a short 
tune  all  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  business  is  fairly  commenced. 

GaUtm/th.  Animated  A alure.  Of  the  Pie  Kind. 

Rook,  r.  Sec  Rock. 
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ROOM-  ROOM,  Goth,  runis ; A . S.  mm ; D.  ruym ; 

Roo'maok,  Ger.  mum ; Sw.  rum.  From  the 
Roomth,  Gr.  pvfifji  plalea , or  ewjpuc,  UUhb.  See 
Roo'my,  > Skinner  and  Junius.  Ji  is  the  past 
Roo'mjneks,  participle  of  the  A.  S.  ryman ; D. 
Roo'mi.rss,  ruymen ; Ger.  rxumen;  Sw.  ryma, 
Roo'm^ome.  to  roam,  dilatare,  amplificarc , ex~ 
tendcre , (see  Ruminage.)  and  means,  extended,  place, 
space,  extent.  See  Tonke,  vol.  ii.  p.  260. 

Dr.  Waterland,  in  a note  on  the  passage  quoted  from 
his  Works,  says,  Arombe  signifies  the  same  with  a far 
off,  or  at  a distance,  from  removeo.  or  the  Sax.  ryman  ; 
and  adds,  that  Pecock  has  this  expression  more  o*-  lease, 
nygher  or  romber.  Room  then  is, 

Extent,  space,  place ; applied  to  the  different  spaces, 
enclosed  as  apartments  in  a house.  Roomed  way,  (in 
Udall,)  extended,  spacious. 

Roomful  house,  (in  Donne,)  a house  full  of  room, 
abounding  in  room ; in  common  speech,  a roomful  is  a 
room, — full  of,  or  filled  with,  people,  furniture,  &c. 


But  never  «u  that  drat  of  thunder, 

That  so  swithe  gan  downward  disrend 
As  this  foule  whan  it  beheld 
That  1 a roume  was  in  the  field. 

Chaucer.  The  Hour*  of  Fame,  book  ii.  r.  32. 


His  doughter  had  a bed  all  by  hirestlve. 

Right  in  the  same  charnbre  by  and  by  ; 

It  mights  be  nu  bet,  and  cause  why, 

Tber  ru  no  roomer  herberw*  in  the  place. 

Id,  The  Revet  Tate,  »,  4 1 42. 


Tc  wote  well  that  the  beast  i*  in  a place 
That  is  not  defkc.  and  hath  raww  and  eke  apace 
To  weld*  an  axe,  or  awerde,  staff?,  or  knife. 

Id.  The  Legend  of  Good  li'vmrn.  Ariadne. 

The  23  day  the  Swalow,  to  his  no  small  retracing,  came  to  him 
againe  in  the  night  10  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Kinister, 
hailing  put  roomer  and  nut  taring  aide  to  doolie  the  Ca|ie,  in  that 
there  rose  a contrary  wind  at  south-wsst. 

Hakluyt.  Foyaget,  Ipc.  vot.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  56.  The  Seventh  Fog  aye 
to  Guinea. 

For  M.  Hawkins  and  his  companie  went  more  to  the  wont,  vpon 
which  course  having  sayled  a while  hee  espied  another  iland, 
which  hee  thought  to  bee  Tcnerifle,  and  bring  not  able,  by  meauet 
of  the  fogg*  vpon  the  hils,  to  diacemn  the  same,  nor  yet  to  fetch  it 
by  night,  went  roomer  vntil)  the  morning. 

Id.  Ih.  vol.  iii.  p.  5 111.  M.  John  Hawkint. 

And  sithen  what  a man  mai  not  hare  and  do  at  the  next  and 
isnnwdiatli,  he  wole  be  well  paied  and  weel  plaid  for  to  Kara  it 
mediatli,  that  it  to  veie,  for  to  hare  it  arombe,  and  hi  a meenv. 
Waiertmd.  H'orkt,  vol.  x p.  262.  Letter  to  the  He r.  Air.  Lntie. 
From  Pecock,  No.  1 1, 

Thei  that  are  of  such  aortrs,  done  c boost  the  brode  and  the  wide 
roumed  wait,  amt  at  the  Urate  vieu  delectable  and  flattering,  but 
leading  the  straight  path  to  death. 

UdulL  S.  Luke,  vol.  i.  ch.  xiii.  p 320. 

The  ehyppe  wherein  Jesus  preached  is  very  narowe  and  roumlet 
to  vneleane  and  synfull  persons,  and  contrarily  mointe  wyile  and 
large,  to  to  suche  as  are  iu  clean*  lyfe  and  purged  of  theyr  synnea. 

Id.  S.  Alar  he,  vol.  L ch.  iii.  fol.  134. 
But  pride  of  ritch  and  romr-some  thrones, 

Thtt  wtnge'h  now  your  darts, 

It  will  (l  would  not  as  1 fear*) 

Work*  sorrow  to  tout  harts. 

Warner.  Albion*  t England,  book  iii. 
By  this  the  drouping  day-light  gan  to  fade. 

And  yield  hiv  rorar  to  sad  succeeding  night. 

Who  with  her  sable  mantle  gan  to  shade 
The  face  of  earth  and  waves  of  living  wight. 

Sjsntrr,  Faerie  Qnerne,  book  i.  can.  11. 

King  CandauUs  bought  of  Butarchus  a painted  table,  wherein 
was  drawn*  the  defeature  sad  destruction  of  the  Mngnetes,  which 
fookc  up  no  grvale  name,  and  weighed  out  the  poise  thereof  in 
good  gold.  Holland.  Flu* te,  l>>ok  vtL  ch.  xxxviii. 


We  find  man.  of  all  sensible  creatures,  to  have  the  fullest  brain  ROOM, 
to  his  i*o]>ortion,  and  that  it  was  so  provided  by  the  Supreme  Being  _ 
for  the  lodging  of  the  intellective  faculties ; it  must  needs  be  a ROOT. 

■»lent  character  of  hops,  when,  in  the  economical  providence  of.  ■ — . ■ 

nature,  (as  1 may  term  it,)  there  is  good  store  of  roomage  and  re- 
ceipt where  those  powtre  are  stowed. 

Relujuuo  H\,t Ionian* , p.  81.  Survey  of  Education. 

Now  in  a roomful  house  this  soul  doth  float. 

And,  like  a prince,  she  sends  her  faculties 
To  alt  her  limbs,  distant  as  provinces. 

Donne.  The  Progrtu  of  the  Soul , 

But  Rydoll,  young's!  and  least,  ami  for  the  others’  pride 
Not  finding  fitliug  roomth  upon  the  rising  side, 

Alone  unto  the  wait  directly  takes  her  way. 

Drayton.  Poly-o/bion,  song  6. 

I see,  1 see  thee,  in  the  fatal  hour. 

Subjected  to  the  victor's  cruel  jtowrr ; 

Led  hence  a slave  to  same  insult  mg  sword/ 

Forlorn,  and  trembling  at  a foreign  lord  ; 

A spectacle  in  Argus,  ut  the  loom, 

Gracing  with  Trojan  fights  a Grecian  room. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad  book  vi. 

With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty  strength, 

Whose  lowlaid  mouths  each  mounting  billow  laves. 

Id.  Annut  AHratitU. 


And  what  a jail ! so  little  roomy. 

So  dank,  so  sultry  and  so  gloomy, 

Howard,  who  ev'ry  prison  knows, 

Ne'er  ventur'd  there  to  thrust  his  nose. 

Manm.  The  Dean  and  the  Sgvtre. 

ROOST,  n.  I A.  S.  hrotl , past  participle  of  the 
Roosr,  c.  >verb  hreat-an , reat-an,  to  real.  D. 

RooVti.nu.h.  J roeslen , in  pertiea  gall  inaria  quiet- 
cere,  aedere,  siderc ; it  is  used  (Kilian  adds)  of  birds, 
q.  d.  ruaten,  to  rest,  to  repose,  to  lie  down.  The  rooxt  is. 
The  place  of  rent,  of  repose,  *1  umber  or  sleep. 

The  hens  run  in  the  manhfat 
For  they  go  to  mutt 
Straight  ouer  the  ale  ioust. 

Shelton,  Eli  now  Humming. 
No  sooner  styrres  Aurora's  starre, 
the  lightest  lampe  of  all, 

But  they  that  rouiied  were  iu  rest 
not  fraught  with  fearefull  dreumes, 

Do  pock  spare  to  labours  left 
and  to  their  taske  due  falL 

Turbereilt.  The  Loner  to  hit  Bed. 


Geate  yon  nowe  vp  into  your  pulpites  like  bragging*  cocks ■ on 
tha  rotes/,  flapjie  your  whinges.  and  crow  out  aloude. 

Jewell.  H’orkt,  p.  33.  Defence  of  the  Apologie. 

— — — When  the  crowned  cock, 

That  to  the  village  lately  was  the  clock, 

Comes  to  r#osJ  by  him,  with  his  hen,  fomhewing 
The  shower  would  quickly  fall  that  then  was  brewing. 

Drayton.  A'urtA'i  Fluod. 
The  husbandman,  surveying  of  his  ground, 

’Mougst  all  the  trees  this  oak  hod  quickly  found  j 
And,  by  sll  signs  and  likelihood  of  trade, 

The  birds  therein  their  nighlly  mating  made. 

Id.  The  Owl : 

More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey  clock. 

And  sooner  than  the  matin  bell  was  rung. 

He  clapp’d  his  wings  upou  his  root t,  and  sung. 

Dry  den.  The  Cock  and  the  Far. 

ROOT,  n.  Sw.  roet.  Sec  Enroot,  where  it 
Root,  r.  has  been  said  that  root  is  of  uncertain 
Roo'tedly,  l Etymology.  The  A.  S.  urithan , xue- 
Roo'ter,  j cretccre , lo  grow,  seems  lo  suggest 
Roo  tless,  one.  The  root  of  a tree  is  that  from 
Roo’tv.  which  it  grows,  which  supplies  the 

nourishment  of  its  growth. 

To  root,  to  infix,  as  the  root  in  the  ground ; to  esta- 
blish, to  confirm.  Also, 
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ROOT.  To  eradicate  or  tear  up  from  the  roots,  from  the 
foundation  ; to  erase,  to  exterminate. 

The  prince  after  J*e  feat  tone  his  leue  toke, 

With  jolif  men  of  ge»t  toward  North  he  achoke, 

To  chace  kj-ng  Robyn,  where  he  aright  him  fynde, 

>at  ilouh  gode  Comyn,  dastroie  him  mte  h rj'nde. 

H.  Brunste , p.  333. 

My  plouh  stud  be  pyk  slaf.  and  puche  a two  rotes. 

Piers  I’hnkman.  t itvm,  p.  131. 
And  al  the  riche  rety-iuunce.  )>at  mirth  hern  on  fat*  lyrtfnge 
Were  byd  to  }mU  brudale.  Id L fit.  p.  27. 

Therfore  as  gh«  han  taken  Iesua  Crist  onre  Lord,  walk*  ghe  in 
him  and  he  ghe  rootl'd  ant]  biidul  aboot  in  him  and  conferrnyd  in 
the  btde tie  as  ghe  han  lerned,  aboundynge  tu  him  in  doynge  of 
thankingis.  IVtcIf.  Colocesuts,  ch,  ii. 

And  as  they  passiden  forth  cerly  thei  saycn  the  fygv  tree  maad 
dijt  fro  the  rohs.  Id.  Mark,  ch.  si, 

And  whan  I was  not  ferre  therefro. 

The  saner  of  the  rose*  swote 
Me  smote  right  to  the  heart  rote. 

Chaucer.  The  Romant  of  tkt  Rote. 
But  netheles  or  he  forthe  went 
A fyry  darle  roe  thought  he  sent 
And  threw*  it  through  mine  herte  route. 

Cower.  Com f.  Am,  book  L 

Whom  1 pray  the  euerliuing  God,  if  it  be  bis  holy  will,  shortly 
to  root  out  from  thence. 

Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Sfc.  vol.  ii.  p.  120.  The  Lome  of  Famagastts. 

The  tyme  was  when  it  waa  oedefuQ  to  heare  wtth  the  sinistra 
rooted  persuasion  of  the  Jews*. 

Udnll.  Gatathians,  ch.  v.  foL  18. 

Hannibal,  being  as  yet  tkarse  manne  growen,  was  made  captsine 
of  Carthage,  not  because  there  was  skareity  of  men  of  more  yrres 
and  experience,  but  for  the  natural  hatred  that  was  knowen  to  be 
rooted  in  him  againste  the  Romainea  euen  from  his  rerye  chikl- 
hode.  Arthur  Goldyng.  Jettime,  book  XXri.  fol.  119. 

And  Camandcr  the  father  of  them,  the  roler  vp  of  the  king's 
house,  spared  neither  women  nor  children,  nor  neuer  ceased  vntill 
he  had  vtterly  destroyed  all  the  oflkpring  of  the  king’s  posterity*. 

td.  Ik.  book  xvi.  fob  80. 

Rochester  will  haue  lone  to  goe  before  and  fayth  to  spring  out 
of  loue.  Thus  antichrist  turneth  the  rotes  of  the  tree  vpward. 

Tyndall.  HWket,  p.  1 30.  Tkt  Obedience  of  a Ch  rut  tan  Man. 

Bat  by  a long  contiuuaunce,  a strung*  depe  rated  hnbittr,  not 
lyke  a roolrlet  tree,  scante  vp  an  end  in  a lose  heape  of  light  sand, 
that  wil  with  a blast  or  two  be  blowe  down. 

Sit  Thomas  More,  fivrhes,  p.  12 1 8.  The  tkirdr  Hooke  of  Coumfort. 
Feare,  feare,  lest  seas  of  sinoes  our  sautes  do  drowne, 

Shall  he  spare  us  who  spar'd  not  Abram’s  race  ? 

As  they  for  lack  of  faith,  so  may  we  tall ; 

What  spring*  in  some,  is  rooted  in  us  all. 

Stirling.  Doomet-day.  The  second  Houre. 

In  that  fay  re  face 

The  false  resemblauue*  of  deceipt,  1 wist. 

Did  c'-ouly  lurke;  ye*  so  true-seeming  grace 
It  carried,  that  I tears*  in  darksome  place 
Could  it  disc* ; though  1 the  mother  bee 
Of  foil  hood,  and  roote  of  Duttsaw*  race. 

Spenorr.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  con.  5. 
Hee’s  but  a sot,  as  I am,  nor  hath  not 
One  spirit  to  command ; they  all  do  hato  him 
Aa  rootedly  an  I. 

Shakspeare.  The  Tempest,  fol.  251. 

■ Yet  as  a syluane  hill 

Thrusts  back  a torrent  that  hath  ke(it  a narrow  channel!  still, 

Till  at  his  oken  brest  it  beats ; but  there  a check  it  takes, 

That  sends  it  ouer  all  the  vale,  with  all  the  sttrre  it  makes; 

Nor  can  with  all  the  confluence  break  through  his  rooty  sides. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xvii.  p.  251. 
Nay,  lady,  sit ; if  1 but  ware  this  wand, 

Your  nerve*  are  all  chain'd  up  in  alabaster. 

And  you  a statue,  as  Daphne  was 
Root-hound,  that  fled  Apollo. 

Milton.  Camus,  V.  659. 


Lampetia  would  have  help'd  her,  hut  she  found 
Henelf  witheld.  and  rooted  to  (he  ground. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Metissmorphoset,  book  ii. 
Heap  weights  instead  of  wounds ; he  chanc’d  to  aee 
Where  southern  storms  had  rooted  up  a tree  ; 

This,  rais’d  from  earth,  against  the  foe  he  threw. 

Dry  den.  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  book  xii. 


ROOT. 

ROPE. 


Men  may  go  a great  way  towards  the  rooting  out  the  very  seeds 
of  religion  in  their  minds,  when  they  have  given  theroselues  up  to 
all  manner  of  wickedness,  but  tlie  foundation  of  it  atandeth  sure 
and  firm.  Stilhng/iret.  Sermon  2.  vol.  ui.  p.  44. 

But  the  late  times  made  the  matter  yet  ten  times  worse  with  u% 
when  the  rooters  and  through -reformer*  made  clean  work  with  the 
church,  and  took  away  alL 

South.  Sermon , vol.  iv.  p,  27.  The  Scribe  Instructed,  SfC. 

But  the  detestation  of  the  Portuguese  name  was  deep  in  India ; 
and  that  rooted  odium,  to  which  their  villanie*  and  cruellies  had 
given  birth  and  had  long  nourished,  was  now  felt  lo  militate 
against  them  more  than  millions  in  arms. 

Mickle.  History  of  the  Portuguese  Empire  in  Asia. 

ROPE,  «.  "1  Goth,  raip ; A.  8.  rapt ; D.  rap, 

Rope.  r*.  > roop ; Sw.  rtp,  rtf. — The  D.  reopen; 

Ro'pery.  J Sw.  rrpa,  trahere , to  draw,  seems  to 
present  the  immediate  origin  of  the  respective  D.  and 
Sw.  nouns;  but  the  A. S.  reep-an,  vincire , to  bind,  is 
probably  the  original  source.  A rope  is  vinculum  hga - 
mtntum. 

That  which  binds,  ties,  fastens;  a string,  a cord,  (of 
some  thickness,  greater  than  string  usually  so  called,  or 
than  cord.) 

To  rope,  to  draw  out,  sc.  with  adhesive,  glutinous, 
slimy  continuity  of  parts ; and  ropy. 

Adhering,  tenacious,  slimy,  glutinous. 


Me  rong  bellen  in  al  the  toun,  & vaxte  the  ropes  dm. 

R.  G toner  iter,  p.  509. 

And  he  cam  to  hem,  and  for  he  was  of  the  same  craft  he  dwcUUie 
with  hem  awl  wrought*,  and  thn  weren  of  roopmakms  craft*. 

H'icilf.  Cedis  of  A posits,  ch.  xviii. 


T$*l  Robyn  pe  roper e.  art-**  pci  bfsoahte. 

/Vri  Plvuhman.  Piston,  p,  107. 


We  cleft  the  wallc*  and  closure*  of  the  town* ; 

Wherto  oil  hrlpe;  and  rndvrset  the  feet 

With  sliding  roll**,  and  bound  hia  neck  with  ropes. 

Surrey,  Firyil.  A! nets,  book  ii. 


Her  lewde  lyppea  twayne 
They  «lauer  men  sayne 
Lyke  u ropye  rayue. 

Shelton.  Ehnaur  Humming,  p.  267. 

_ Viscous  bodies,  <.  likewise,)  as  pitch,  wax,  birdlime,  cheese  toasted, 
will  draw  forth  and  reape. 

Bacon.  Matssrat  History,  mc-  845. 
And  like  thn««  upon  ropes  that  walk 
On  goMimer,  from  stalk  to  stalk, 

The  tripping  fairy  irick*  shall  play 
Til*  evening  of  the  wedding  day. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium.  Sympkal  8. 
With  proper  instruments  they  take  the  road. 

Axe*  tu  cut,  and  ropes  to  aling  the  load. 

pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xxiii. 


It  i*  a usual  practice  in  these  time*  for  oar  funambulone*,  or 
dancers  on  the  rope,  to  attempt  somewhat  like  to  flying,  when  they 
will,  with  their  head*  forwards,  slide  down  a long  cord  extended. 

Hi/hins.  Her  As,  voL  ii.  p.  203.  Dee  dates. 


It  [ Petamioaria)  is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek  word  «• 
emrSn*.  which  signifies  lo  fly,  and  may  refer  to  such  kind  of  rope- 
dancers.  Id.  Ik. 


Bath  sick  sad  healthful,  old  and  young,  conspire 
In  this  one  silly  mischievous  desire. 

Mistaken  Messing  which  old  age  they  call, 

Ti*  a long,  nasty,  darksome  hospital, 

A ropy  chain  of  rheums. 

Dryden.  Juvenal.  Satire  10. 
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Oft  <lropi  th*  ropy  gore  ujiob  her  tongue, 

With  cordy  »in«w»  oft  her  jatrv  are  ■truog, 

Auil  thus  alii  pended  nil  the  filthy  hag  haa  hung. 

Huwt.  Lucan.  Pharsahu,  book  vL 

The  sickly  taper, 

But  glimm'riug  thro’  thy  low -brow’d  misty  vaults, 

K urr'd  round  with  mouldy  damps  and  ropy  slime. 

Blair.  The  Grave. 

Here  the  nrpe-/asten'  d atone  they  heave  on  shore, 

Which  serv'd  as  anchor  to  the  snip  before. 

Fairies.  Apollonius  Hhadms.  Argonautics,  book  i. 

The  new  ropery,  and  the  for  gee  where  they  put  fresh  touch-holes 
into  old  cannon,  are  established  upon  an  extensive  plan,  but  there 
is  little  activity  in  either. 

Snrnhurne.  Travels  through  Spain.  Letter  17. 

RO'PERY,  ) Rope-tricks  we  may  suppose  to 

Ro'pE-rRicitfi.  J mean  tricks  of  which  the  contriver 
would  deserve  the  rope.  Slecvens.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  word  gallows  is,  in  vulgar  tongue,  not  (infre- 
quently applied  as  an  epithet  to  a fellow,  rogue,  &c., 
supposed  to  be  worthy  of  the  gallows. 

Nte.  I pray  you,  air,  what  aaweie  merchant  was  this  that  was 
so  full  of  his  roperie  t 

SJtahtpeare.  Borneo  and  Juliet,  fot.  6*2. 

Shee  may.  perhaps,  call  him  halfc  a score  knaurs,  or  so.  Why 
that's  nothing ; and  he  begin  once,  hee’l  rail*  in  his  ropotrichn. 

Id.  The  Taming  of  the  .Strew,  foL  213. 

RO'RAL,  'I 

Ro'rid,  l Fr.  rosec;  Lai.  rot,  rotcidut,  dew. 

Ro'ry,  j Dewy,  damp,  moist 

Ro'bcid.  J 

On  Lihanun  at  first  his  foot  b«  set, 

And  thooke  his  wings  with  mane  May-dcw«  wet 

Faire/ar.  Godfrey  of  HouUagne,  book  i.  vt  h. 

The  puaiture  aa  well  as  the  colours  themselves  of  the  rainbow  be 
necessary  results  <>f  the  mere  matter,  and  are  nothing  but  the  re- 
flection and  refraction  of  the  light  uf  the  sun  in  tha  round  drops 
of  rond  cloud,  as  Cartwiuv  has  admirably  demonstrated. 

More.  Appendix  to  Antidote  against  Atheism,  ch.  xi.  p.  175. 

The  spirits  of  the  wine  do  prey  upon  the  roscide  juice  of  the 
body,  ami  inteicommua  with  the  spirits  of  the  body,  and  so  deceive 
and  rob  them  of  their  nourishment. 

Bacon.  Satural  History,  sec.  55. 

In  a rainbow  there  is  really  nothing  without  our  sight  but  a 
rand  cloud  diversely  refracting  and  reflecting  the  sunbeams  in 
such  an  angle. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  i.  p.  9. 

The  appearance  of  the  rainbow  is  made  by  the  refracted  and  re- 
flected sunbeams  from  the  falling  drop*  of  small  round  ram. 

H'alertnnd.  Boris,  vol.  vi.  p.  42.  On  Genesis,  ch.  ix.  v,  13. 
Hygeia's  sons  with  hounds  and  horn, 

And  jovial  cry,  awake  the  mom. 

These  see  her  from  the  dusky  plight. 

Smear’d  by  th’  embraces  of  the  night. 

With  ratal  wash  redeem  her  face. 

Ami  prove  herself  of  Titan's  race. 

Green.  The  Spleen. 

RORIDULA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria , order  Monogynia . natural  order  Droseraceet. 
Generic  character : calyx  five-leaved ; corolla,  petals 
five;  anthers  with  two  pores  at  the  apex  ; a callous  ap- 
pendage at  the  base  stigma ; capsule  three-lobed,  three- 
celled,  three-valved  ; seeds  usually  single  in  each  cell. 

ROSARY,  Fr.  rosaire;  It  and  Sp.  rosario ; Low 
Let.  rosarium,  corona  rosacea,  a garland  or  chaplet  of 
roses. 

See  the  Quotations. 

Among  the  which  friers  there  wns  mm  named  Alarms  do  Rupe, 
a blucke  trier,  which  made  the  rosurte  of  our  Ladia's  Psalter  (so 
they  term®  it.) 

Fox.  Actet,  Sfe.  ful.  667.  Edward  IF. 


ROPR. 

ROSARY. 


Whom  erst  thy  bowed  hamme  did  lowly  greet*,  ROSART 

When  at  the  corner-cnnne  thou  did*t  him  meet*,  — 

Tumbling  his  rusanes  hanging  at  his  belt.  ROSCOM- 

HaU.  Satire  7.  book  iv.  MON. 

The  rosary,  otherwise  called  Virgin’s  Psalter,  is  a new  manner  — 
of  praying,  which,  saiea  Navamis,  never  wu  nor  can  trot  be  va- 
lued at  what  it  is  worth  ; for  it  is  made  up  of  1 50  Ava  Maries  and 
15  Paters  tacked  together  with  little  buttons  upon  a string. 

Brrvint.  Said  and  Samuel,  ch.  viii.  p.  1 69. 

Christ  hath  now  knit  them  into  rosaries  and  coronets,  he  hath 
put  them  into  promises  and  rewards,  be  hath  made  them  port  of 
the  portion  of  his  elect. 

Taylor.  Holy  Dying,  eh.  iii.  sac.  1. 

ROSCOMMON,  an  inland  County  of  Ireland,  in  the 
Province  of  Connaught,  is  bounded  on  the  North-Writ 
by  the  Counties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo  ; on  the  East  by  the 
river  Shannon,  which  separates  it  from  Leitrim,  Long- 
ford, Westmeath,  and  King’s  County ; and  on  the 
South-West  by  the  Suck,  which,  for  the  most  part  of  its 
course,  divides  it  from  Galway.  Its  length  from  North 
to  South  is  47  Irish  miles ; its  breadth  varies  from  80| 
miles  to  12;  and  its  superficial  area  is  368,868  Irish 
acres. 

The  country  is  flat  and  open,  its  most  prominent  fea- 
tures being  rich  and  beautiful  pastures,  interrupted  by 
extensive  bogs ; -and,  as  the  grass  springs  up  from  a 
calcareous  soil,  the  verdure  is  exceedingly  luxuriant. 

Dr.  Beaufort,  who  wrote  in  1792,  slates  that  “ in  the 
plains  of  Roscommon  the  soil  is  rich,  and  as  flt  for  the 
ploughman  as  the  grazier ; but  there  is  only  a small  part 
under  tillage  in  comparison  of  what  is  devoted  to  the 
breeding  of  black  cattle  and  sheep.”  Of  late  years, 
however,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  Royal  canal  and 
the  iinprovemeut  of  the  roads,  no  inconsiderable  quan- 
tity of  pasture  has  been  laid  out  into  arable.  Land  lets 
in  the  interior  of  the  County,  where  the  soil  is  the  richest, 
at  from  three  to  four  guineas  an  acre. 

The  Curlews,  which  separate  Roscommon  from  Sligo, 
are  a lofty  range  of  mountains,  whose  sides  are  covered 
with  thriving  flocks ; the  only  other  mountains  in  the 
County,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  hills,  as  they  do 
not  reach  a thousand  feet  in  elevation,  lie  in  the  parish 
of  Kilronan,  between  Lough  Arrow  and  Lough  Allen. 

They  are  rich  in  mines  of  coal  and  iron ; and,  though  lat- 
terly the  iron-works  have  been  suspended,  the  collieries 
are  in  full  activity.  The  coal  is  of  the  bituminous  kind, 
and  is  most  conveniently  situated  for  transport,  lying 
in  front  of  the  above-mentioned  group  of  hills,  which 
rise  up  from  the  very  margin  of  the  navigable  lake 
Allen.  Tl»e  best  known  and  longest  worked  coal-mines 
are  at  Aughabegy,  Tullylions,  Rover,  and  Greaghna- 
gera ; the  richest  vein  of  iron  yet  discovered  is  at 
Ariuga. 

The  fine,  long-homed  breed  of  cattle  ui  very  nume- 
rous in  this  County ; some  of  the  best  sheep  in  Ireland 
are  reared  and  fattened  here,  and  extensive  flocka  of  the 
long-woolcd  kind  range  the  hills ; the  roadsters  and 
hunters  bred  in  Roscommon  are  in  high  esteem. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  linen  and  coarse,  woollens, 
the  latter  principally  for  home  consumption ; and  the 
chief  exports  are  agricultural  produce,  linens,  and  wool- 
len stockings.  Every  facility  is  afforded  to  trade  by 
the  ready  communication,  opened  by  meuns  of  the  Shan- 
non aud  the  navigable  canals,  with  the  best  ports  in  the 
Kingdom.  Besides  this  noble  river,  which,  with  its  ex- 
pansions, Loughs  Allen.  Baffin,  and  Ree,  sweeps  round 
the  entire  Eastern  confines  of  the  County,  Roscommon 
is  likewise  watered  and  fertilized  by  the  beautiful  Suck, 
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R09C0M-  the  Boyle,  and  the  Key.  The  lake,  formed  by  the  latter 
MON.  river,  lies  wholly  within  the  County ; studded  with  small 
but  lovely  islands,  and  surrounded  by  luxuriant  woods, 
. it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Ireland.  All  these 

v various  waters  abound  in  fish. 

Roscommtm  is  divided  into  six  Baronies,  viz . Boyle, 
Ballinlobar,  Half  Ball imoe,  Roscommon,  Athlone,  and 
Maycarue ; and  these  are  subdivided  into  53  Parishes. 
It  is  in  the  Diocese  of  Elphin,  and  Archdiocese  of  Tuam. 
Two  Members  are  returned  for  the  Couuty,  and  one  for 
the  Borough  of  Athlone.  Population,  in  1792,  $6,000 ; 
by  the  last  census,  in  1831,  267,000. 

Beaufort.  Memoir  of  a Map  of  Ireland;  Wakefield, 
Account  of  Ireland  Statistical  and  Political,  1812 ; 
Edgeworth  and  Griffith's  Surrey. 

ROSA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Icosandria, 
order  Polygynia,  natural  order  Rotaeetr.  Generic  cha- 
racter : calyx  pitcher-shaped,  fleshy,  contracted  at  the 
orifice : corolla,  petals  five  ; seeds  many,  hispid,  attached 
to  the  inside  of  the  calyx. 

Rones  seem  to  be  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
Northern  hemisphere  ; nearly  two  hundred  species  have 
been  described,  and  the  varieties  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
dens are  more  than  fifteen  hundred,  a strong  proof  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  plants  of  this  lovely  genus 
are  held  by  florists.  The  Roses  most  worthy  of  notice 
are  if.  ceniijolia , the  common  Hundred-leaved  Rose, 
which,  for  beauty  of  form,  colour,  and  fragrance,  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  perfect  example ; it  is  remark- 
able that,  like  many  other  plants  that  have  been  almost 
universally  cultivated,  us  the  Wheat,  Burley,  &c.,  it  is 
now  not  found  wild,  and  its  native  Country  is  unknown-; 
ft.  damascene,  of  which  the  variegated  York  and  Lan- 
caster Rose  and  the  red  mid  white  Monthly  Roses  are 
varieties,  is  a native  of  the  South  of  France;  from  the 
leaves  of  this  species  the  essential  oil  called  Attar  of 
Roses  is  distilled  ; R.  temperfiorens  and  Indira , natives 
of  China,  and  their  varieties,  are  very  generally  culti- 
vated, as  they  flower  most  part  of  the  year;  an  inte- 
resting  species,  H.  sulphurs  a , the  double  Yellow  Roae, 
which  will  only  flourish  in  some  situations,  is  a native 
of  the  Levant ; R.  spinosisstma . the  Burnet  Rose.  it. 
arwnsis,  the  white  Dog  Rose,  it.  villosa , the  Apple 
Rose,  it.  tomentosa , R.  rubiginooa,  the  Sweet-brier, 
and  R.  canina , the  common  hedge  Dog  Roae,  are  na- 
tives of  England. 


ROSE, 

Rotary, 

Ro'seal, 

Roseate, 

Ro'sri), 

Ro'sen, 

Ro'set, 

Ro'set, 

Ro'hy, 

Ro'bixess. 


Fr.  rose.  / It.  rosa ; Sp.  rosa  ; Lut. 
rota  ; Gr.  polov. 

Rosy,  rascal,  roseate,  bearing  a re- 
semblance to  the  colour,  the  ruddy 
► colour  of  the  rote;  to  the  scent  or 
smell ; the  fragrant  scent  of  the  rose. 
Rater  or  rotary , a plantation  of  roses. 
The  rose-bush  is  called  by  Chnucer  the 
roser. 


Priuc  pride  in  pen  e*  ncttille  ui  tier  here, 

rutr  it  m^ghtlcs,  Ju-r  ncttillc  spredis  oner  f«r. 

R.  B run mr,  p.  290. 

For  brode  reses,  and  ape::  also, 

Ben  passed  in  a day  ar  two. 

But  knoppes  will  fresh  be* 

Two  da yes  at  least,  or  els  three. 

Chaucer.  7V  Human t of  tfu  Rote. 
His  leefe  a rtsen  chape  let 

Had  made,  and  on  his  head  it  set.  Id.  . lb. 

And  alter  that  Lucifer  the  day  vUrn*  bath  chased  away  the 


darlce  nvght,  the  day  the  fairer  ledeth  the  rote n hone  of  the  soane.  BOSK 
{Roseas  eyuos.)  • — y — 

Choicer.  Btecius.  Dt  Canstlaitone,  book  iiu 
Ortcs  they  ben  like  to  an  hound,  when  he  cometh  by  the  rater, 
or  hy  other  bushes.  Id.  The  Persona  Tate. 

in  thilku  mirruut  saw  1 tho. 

Among  a thousand  things  mo, 

A rater  charged  full  of  ro*u, 

That  with  an  hedge  about  enclosi*. 

Id.  The  Rumant  of  ihe  Rate. 

Your  rating  redde  to  rotting  shall  retoure. 

Id.  The  Complaint  of  Crtteide. 

Therewith  all  rosy  hewed  tho  wove  she. 

Id.  Trodnt  and  Creteide,  book  ii. 

The  woman  sitting  vpon  the  rcmeoultured  and  tenhomed  heaste 
full  of  names  of  blaspbemyc,  she  syttyng  arayed  in  purpU  and 
rotecoloure. 

Udali.  Erasmus.  Preface  to  the  Kinyn  Afajcthe  EJtrard  V f. 

The  raaall  colour  which*  was  wont*  to  be  in  hit  visage 
rimmed  into  salowe,  the  resydue  pa!*,  his  ruddy  lyj>pe*  wan,  and 
his  eyen  ledy  and  holowe. 

Str  Thomas  Rlyai.  The  Govemtmr,  book  ii.  foL  139. 

The  golden  morning  bright  with  ratal  wheel**  did  mounting  rj  se. 

Pharr.  VirgU.  JEnridot,  book  vii.  p,  161. 


Ham.  Such  an  act 

That  blurres  the  grace  and  blush  of  modestte, 

C-als  vertue  hypocrite,  takes  off  the  rote 
From  the  faire  forehead  of  an  innocent  loue, 

And  makes  a blister  there. 

Shuktpeare.  Hamlet,  fol.  270. 

— His  hnthsnd  too; 

Trx  of  grand  price,  tire  stmes  are  rotial,  and 
Of  the  white  rock. 

Datmant.  The  Hilt,  art  ii.  sc.  1. 
With  most  choice  flowers  each  nymph  doth  braid  her  hair, 
And  not  the  nican’st  but  bauidric  wise  doth  wear 
Some  goodly  garland,  and  the  most  run  own’d 
With  curium  rotetUe  anodems  are  crown'd. 

Drayton.  The  Mutes'  Elynum.  Sympkal  3. 
Can  you  blame  her  then,  being  a maid,  yet  ros'd  ouer  with  the 
virgin  crimson  of  modestie,  if  she*  deny  the  apparanre  of  a naked 
blinde  boy  ? Shahspeare.  Henry  V.  fol.  94. 

■ ■ Her  yellow  golden  bears 

Was  trimly  woven  and  in  trews  wrought, 

Nr  other  tiro  she  on  her  bead  did  weave, 

But  crowned  with  a garland  of  swevte  rottre. 

Spenier.  Fume  Qaeene,  book  ii  can.  9. 

. — Tho  rwjr.fing’red  morning  faire, 

Weary  of  aged  Titbona's  saffron  bed, 

Had  spread  her  purple  robe  through  deawy  air®. 

Id.  h.  book  L can.  2. 


And  Orcia  now  (importun'd  to  ]xmras 

Her  long-wish’d  joys)  breaks  thro'  her  blushes  so. 

As  the  fair  mani  breaks  through  her  rotyneu, 

And  from  a like  guilt  did  their  blushes  grow. 

Davenant.  Gondiberl,  liook  ui.  con,  1* 
Is  justice  fled  from  heaven  ? can  that  permit 
A foul  deformed  ravisher  to  sit 
Upon  her  virgin-cheek,  and  pull  from  thence 
The  rose-tmls  in  their  maiden  cxrellence  ? 

Camp.  Upon  the  Subnets  of  E.  S. 
Under  an  elder  on  his  sandy  marge 
Was  Tavy  set  to  view  his  nimbi®  charge. 

And  there  his  lose  he  long  time  had  expected ; 

While  many  a rose-cherht  nymph  no  wyle  neglected 
Tu  woo  him. 


Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  song  3» 
As  pines  the  mountains,  or  as  fields  the  corn. 

Or  os  ThrMaliua  steeds  the  race  adorn  ; 

So  rotf-evlour'd  Helen  is  the  pride 
Of  Locod®mon,  and  of  Greece  beside. 

Dry  den.  Theocritus.  Helen  and  Alenrlams. 

___ Hence  burly  corpulence 

Is  his  [Death]  familiar  wear,  and  sleek  disguise. 

Behind  the  rosy  bloom  he  lores  to  lurk, 

Or  ambush  in  a smile. 

TU  Cum^nM.  /*)U  5. 
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ROSE.  Lo  ! where  the  rotydntsvm'd  hour*, 

— Fair  Ventm*  train,  appear, 

RUSS-  Disclurt  ihe  lon^-expeetinK  fl  nrers, 

SlilKK.  Aud  wake  the  purple  year ! 

* — v*^*  *'  Gray.  Ode  on  the  Spring. 

What  time  the  jocund,  rosy-kosnm'd  houra 
Led  forth  the  train  of  Ph<rbu*  and  the  Spring. 

Cooper.  The  Tomb  of  Shaktpeort. 

■ ■ When,  not  unmuv’d,  I view’d 

Her  sparkling  eye*,  her  feature*  rviyhned. 

tioolt.  Orlando  Fur  into,  book  XXV. 

ROSEN! A,  in  Botany.  a genus  of  the  class  Synge- 
nr*ia,  order  Superfiua.  Generic  character:  calyx  im- 
bricated. Rcarici.se  ; receptacle  chaffy  ; down  capillary. 

One  species,  R.  g laruiulosa , native  of  the  South  of 
Africa. 

RO'SIN,  I Fr.  rctinc. ; It.  retina;  Sp.  retina; 

Ro'hined,  >Lat.  retina ; Gr.  pero^,  from  pc-<«v,  to 

Ro'siny.  j flow,  because  it  flows  from  trees,  chiefly 
the  flr  or  pine. 

For  rutme  and  raw  ailke  them  tc  great  store. 

Hakluyt.  toy tgts,  Sfc.  vol.  iii.  p.  502.  At.  Join  Hatrkmi. 

Hotm,  if  it  he  found  in  the  fine,  is  thought  a fault  in  the  wood, 
whereas  the  only  commodity  of  the  pitch  tree  ia  her  rossn. 

Holland.  Phnie,  book  xvi.  ch.  X. 

Remember  the  oracle  and  common  proverb*,  That  wine  reseda 
are  not  to  be  rosined,  calked,  and  trimmed  in  cold. 

Id.  If>.  book  xviii.  ch.  xxxi. 

But,  Cargo ! my  fiddlestick  cannot  ] lay  without  rosin. 

Wilkins,  lmforced  Marriage,  act  if. 

Of  all  aorta  of  toil,  the  best  ia  that  upon  a sandy  gravel  or  a 
rostntj  aand. 

Temple.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  229.  Of  Gardening. 

RO'SMARINE,  ^ Fr.  rotmarine ; It.  rotmarino  ; 

Rosemary.  J Sp.  rotmero ; Lat.  roret  tnarini , 
Virg.  cities , v.  402.  Voss ius  suggests  various  reasons 
for  the  name  : rot,  because  it  is  of  a dewy  nature,  be- 
cause it  appears  as  if  sprinkled  with  dew  ; or  because  it 
is  used  in  atperfrillit ; and  marinas,  either  because  it 
thrives  best  in  places  near  the  sea,  or  because  it  has  a 
taste  like  that  of  sea  water. 

Hi*  herbe  propre  is  rosemarinr. 

Goiter.  Co*/.  Am.  book  rii. 
And  greedy  rosmannet  with  vitagev  deform*. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qutme,  book  ii.  can.  12. 
And  throw  into  the  well  *we*t  ntemarges, 

And  fragrant  violets,  and  panacea  trim. 

Id.  A.  book  ui.  cam  1, 

He  thaws  like  Chaucer's  frosty  Januric, 

And  sets  a month'*  mind  uion  smiling  May, 

And  dyes  hi*  beard  that  dta  his  age  bewray, 

Biting  on  annya-acede  and  rotemannr. 

Hall.  Satire  4.  book  iv. 
Of  ro*ra,  violets,  and  lillios  mix’d, 

And  sprig*  of  ttowing  memory  betwixt. 

She  form’d  the  chaplet  that  adorn'd  her  front. 

Dry  dm.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  xii. 

ROSMARINUS,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Diandtia , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Labiata. 
Generic  character : calyx  five-toothed  ; corolla  ringent, 
superior  lip  two-parted  ; filaments  long,  curved,  toothed. 

Two  species,  R.  ChtUnxit , native  of  Chili,  and  R.  offi- 
cinalit , native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  the  Levant ; 
this  is  the  common  Rosemary  of  the  gardens : it  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Hungary  water. 

ROSS-SIIIRE,  one  of  the  largest  Counties  in  the 
North  of  ScotUnd,  extends  across  the  island  from  the 
German  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic.  On  the  North  it  is 
bounded  by  Sutherlandshire,  and  on  the  Soutli  by  Iuver- 


ncss-shire.  The  frith  of  Dornoch  penetrates  nearly  30  ROSS 
miles,  among  the  mountains,  between  it  and  Slither-  SHIRE, 
land  ; and  trom  Tarbot  Ness,  a sharp,  low  point  South 
of  the  above  frith,  and  forming  the  North- Eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  County,  its  Eastern  coast  contracts  to 
the  bay  of  Cromarty,  and  then  trends  away  to  still 
narrower  dimensions  to  the  South-Eastern  limit  of  the 
County,  the  Moray  frith.  The  intersection  of  its 
Eastern  coast  by  these  three  arms  of  the  sea  forms  on 
this  side  two  peninsulas,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
belongs  to  Cromarty ; and  throughout  it  is  interspersed 
with  minute  sections  of  this  Shire.  Along  its  Western 
shore  it  measures  more  than  SO  miles  in  n right  line, 
and  is  indented  by  twelve  gulfs  which  roll  the  ocean 
far  inland.  Its  superficial  urea  is  estimated  at  2427£ 
geographical  square  miles,  from  which  must  be  deducted 
240  ut  present  belonging  to  Cromarty,  although  the  old 
County  of  this  name  contains  only  18|.  The  island 
of  Lewis,  which  belongs  to  Ross-sliire,  and  the  area  of 
which  is  computed  at  431  square  miles,  is  not  included 
in  the  shove  estimate.  The  number  of  English  acres 
in  the  main  land  is  about  2,071,456,  of  which  220,586 
belong  to  Cromartyshire,  and  5973  to  the  district  of 
Ferintosh,  part  of  the  County  of  Nairn.  Lewis  con- 
tains ubout  359,093  English  acres. 

With  the  exception  of  part  of  its  Eastern  coast,  the  Face  of  th« 
entire  fuce  of  the  County  is  mountainous,  wild,  and  Comrty* 
pastoral.  The  mountains,  which  are  mostly  in  groups, 
increase  in  height  and  sternness  of  character  as  they 
upproach  the  Western  coast,  and  their  bases  are  en- 
circled by  straths  or  valleys,  chiefly  covered  with  wood. 

Of  the  detached  mountains,  the  most  remarkable  is  that 
of  Ben  Wyves,  or  Nish,  (the  Mountain  of  Mist,)  which 
is  about  3720  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  lies  on 
the  Eastern  count,  and,  being  round-backed  and  p.aced 
between  two  mountains  of  inferior  height,  it  seems, 
when  viewed  from  the  South,  to  be  raised  on  two  sup- 
porters, nr  as  if  flanked  by  two  wings.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  a stronger  contrast  than  that  presented  by 
the  two  natural  divisions  of  the  County,  or  by  Easter 
Ross  am)  Wester  Ross.  The  former  is  a rich  cham- 
paign, with  a soil  woodland  aspect ; the  latter,  sometimes 
picturesque,  and,  with  the  outlines  of  its  mountain  ranges 
finely  varied,  is  genetally  rugger!,  grand,  and  imposing. 

Proceeding  from  North  to  South,  the  salt-water  lakes,  Lake* 
formed  by  the  indentations  of  the  sea  on  the  West  coast,  riven, 
are  Loch  Euard,  Loch  Broom.  Little  Loch  Broom, 

Loch  Grvinord,  Loch  Ewe,  Gairloch,  Loch  Torridon, 

Loch  Keeshom,  Loch  Carroll,  and  Loch  Alsh,  with  its 
inner  Southerly  arm,  Loch  Dtiich.  Nor  has  nature 
been  less  bountiful  in  her  distribution  of  fresh  water. 

Along  the  whole  West  coast  numberless  mountain 
torrents  empty  themselves  into  the  above  numerous  arms 
of  the  sea  ; and  various  fresh-water  lakes,  of  which  the 
largest  are  Lochs  Maree  and  Tannish,  are  scattered 
over  the  County.  Loch  Maree,  or  Mari,  is  seated  in 
the  Parish  of  Gairloch,  to  the  South  of  Loch  Broom, 
ami  is  about  16  miles  in  length,  with  a breadth  varying 
from  one  to  two  miles.  It  cnnlains  twenty-four  small, 
well-wooded  islands,  on  the  largest  of  w hich.  called  hlan 
Mari,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Druidica)  building. 

It  discharges  itself  into  an  arm  of  the  sea  named  Loch 
Ewe,  and  the  outlet  it  thus  forms  is  the  principal  river 
on  the  West  coast.  The  chief  rivers  on  the  East  side 
of  the  County  are  the  Conon,  which  runs  into  the  bay 
of  Cromarty,  and  the  Oikel  and  Carron  flowing  into 
the  frith  of  Dornoch.  The  Allgrad  deserves  mention 
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KOSS-  from  the  wildness  of  its  scenery.  It  has  worn  a deep 
SHIRE.  c|,ar,in  in  the  rock  for  the  space  of  two  miles,  being 
indeed  half  of  il*  entire  course,  and  this  in  some  places 
to  a depth  of  1 50  feet.  The  stream  occasionally  becomes 
invisible  from  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  channel. 

SjU  an>l  This  County,  in  respect  to  its  soil,  may  be  divided 

agrieul-  jnto  three  districts  of  very  unequal  extent;  the  Eastern, 

tunr*  Middle,  anrl  Western.  Bordering  the  bay  of  Cromarty, 
and  extending  from  Contin  to  Tarbet  Ness,  is  a stretch 
of  very  fine  land  about  60  miles  long,  but  seldom  more 
than  two  broad,  which  may  rival  in  fertility  the  soil  of 
more  Southern  Counties.  It  differs,  however,  in  its 
nature,  being  in  parts  light  and  friable ; in  others,  a 
deep  loam.  The  central  district  is  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  highland  country,  its  hills  supplying  ubun- 
tlunce  of  excellent  grass  for  sheep  and  black  cattle,  and 
many  of  its  straths  being  rich  and  fertile.  The  Western 
district  is  a large,  and  apparently  uninviting  tract, 
exhibiting  vast  piles  of  rocky  mountains  with  their 
summits  broken,  serrated,  and  uncouth,  and  wiih snowy 
glaciers  lodged  in  the  deep-shaded  apertures ; yet 
amidst  these  u alpine  solitudes"  and  dreary  heaths  are 
valleys  both  beautiful  and  rich.  Agriculture,  through- 
out the  County,  wherever  the  soil  is  capable  of  carrying 
crops,  is  conducted  with  equal  spirit  and  skill.  A few 
of  the  old  cultivators  retain  the  idle  and  slovenly 
method*  to  which  they  were  habituated  in  their  youth  ; 
but  owing  to  the  zeal  for  improvement,  awakened  by 
the  success  of  strangers  who  have  settled  here  from  the 
finest  districts  of  the  South  of  Scotland,  these  exceptions 
are  rure,  and  systematic  husbandry  is  now  generally 
understood.  Notwithstanding  the  unfuvourahleness  of 
the  climate,  great  attention  is  now  paid  to  horticulture. 
Few  cottages  are  without  a garden,  and  the  labourer 
raises  for  his  family  the  more  common  and  useful 
vegetables,  which  a few  years  since  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  purchasing  from  the  farmer.  Beehives  constitute 
in  some  parts  of  Ross-shire  a source  of  great  profit  to 
the  cottagers. 

Geology.  On  the  East,  the  low  coast  to  the  South  of  Suther- 
land is  composed  exclusively  of  the  sandstone  of  the  red 
conglomerate,  occasionally  accompanied  by  a lamellar 
sub-crystalline  limestone.  Neur  the  remarkable  head- 
lands, the  Sutors  of  Cromarty,  and  ut  the  Northern 
extremity  of  the  narrow  mountainous  ridge  which  there 
occupies  the  coast,  the  red  conglomerate  rises  from  its 
horizontal  position  in  the  plain  of  Easter  Ross,  where  it 
is  fur  the  most  part  in  the  state  of  a fine-grained  sand- 
stone, and,  swelling  into  hills  which  bound  Shundwick 
bay  on  the  S-urth,  is  recumbent  with  a highly  inclined 
dip  upon  a granitic  rock,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Ord 
of  Caithness.  Near  this  junction,  beds  of  dark-coloured 
micaceous  shale,  only  visible  at  low  water,  dip  away 
from  the  coast,  resting  uncoil formably  upon  the  edges 
of  the  sandstone  of  the  red  conglomerate.  The  lami- 
nated beds  contain  a compact  blue  argillaceous  lime- 
stone marked  by  veins  or  carbonate  of  lime,  and  in 
which  are  found  the  fossil  shells  of  the  lias.  These  beds 
are  cut  off  on  the  South  hy  lofty  cliffs,  composed  of 
various  primitive  rocks,  and  whose  insulated  and  broken 
peaks  distinguish  this  bold  coast  on  both  sides  of 
Cromarty  bay.  Southward,  the  coast  is  still  chiefly 
occupied  by  cliffs  of  the  granitic  rock ; but  the  black 
shales  and  blue  limestone  beds  re-appear  in  Ethie  bay, 
where  a fine-grained  whitish  variety  of  the  red  con- 
glomerate composing  that  large  peninsula  of  Ross- 
shire  called  the  Black  Isle/’  Is  elevated  into  lofty 
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hills.  Although  near  Cromarty  an  unstratifird  gra-  ROSS- 
nilic  rock  is  occasionally  seen  in  contact  with  the  red  SHIRK, 
conglomerate,  yet  the  greater  portion  of  the  cliffs  on  the 
Southern  part  of  this  coast  consists  of  the  stratified 
primitive  rock*.  Turning  to  the  Western  coast  we  find 
the  general  character  of  the  country  to  consist  of  a basis 
of  gneiss  forming  an  irregular  and  hilly  surface,  which 
varies  in  elevation,  in  extreme  cases,  from  100  to  1500 
feet,  but  which  often  presents  a table  laud  of  consider- 
able height,  with  compnrntixely  small  inequalities. 

Various  mountains,  either  far  detached,  or  collected  in 
groups,  arc  placed  on  this  base,  all  of  which  rise  to  an 
average  altitude  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  or  of  2000  above  that  of  the  gneiss.  They  arc 
composed  of  red  sandstone,  having  very  thin  and  equal 
strata  in  the  predominant  instances,  and  in  all  such 
cases  the  angle  of  inclination  is  law,  in  some  places 
deviating  but  slightly  from  the  horizontal  position.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  beds  to  possess  a schistose,  or 
at  least  a flaggy  structure.  As  the  angle  of  inclination 
becomes  considerable,  the  distinctness  of  the  stratifica- 
tion diminishes ; and  where  the  beds  assume  the  vertical 
position,  the  rock  acquires  the  aspect  of  s.ime  granites, 
or  that  of  the  irregular  gneiss  which  accompanies  it,  and 
is  split  into  prismatic  or  angular  fragments. 

The  strain,  stretching  South  and  West,  in  which  is 
found  the  bituminous  coal  of  Sutherland,  are  seen  at 
low  water  to  the  North  of  the  entrance  of  Cromarty 
bay,  and  towards  Rosemarkie ; only  one  bed  of  the 
coal  has  been  seen,  about  four  inches  thick.  Limestone 
is  abundant  on  the  West  coast;  bitumen  has,  in  several 
place*,  been  found  in  gneiss;  and  a considerable  mass 
of  pyrites,  which  was  discovered  near  Kishorn,  was 
worked  for  a lung  time,  but  is  now  abandoned  from  the 
accumulation  of  water  in  the  pit. 

Ross-shire  contains  numerous  remains  of  antiquity.  Antiquities, 
chiefly  of  Druidictil  Temples;  of  Pictish,  or,  os  they  arc 
often  called,  of  Danish  forts  or  buildings,  termed 
Duns  ; and  of  the  castles  of  the  ancient  Chieftains.  Of 
the  first  of  these,  that  which  lies  in  the  Parish  of  Kil- 
learn  is  the  most  worthy  of  notice.  This  Temple  con- 
sists of  a single  row  of  twelve  large  upright  stones, 
disposed  in  the  form  of  two  ovals,  the  areas  of  which  are 
equal,  being  13  feet  from  East  to  West,  and  10  feet 
from  North  to  South.  These  ovals  lie  on  the  summit 
of  an  eminence,  round  which  are  marked  out  several 
concentric  circles.  The  circumference  of  the  first,  or 
lower  one,  is  80  paces,  that  of  the  second  50,  and  that 
of  the  third,  or  highest  circle,  85  paces.  Cairns  are 
found  on  many  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  these,  as 
well  as  the  traces  of  ancient  encampments,  are  numerous 
on  the  Eastern  coast.  On  the  Western  are  to  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  many  of  the  Danish  Duns,  which  " are 
here  said  to  have  served  for  so  many  sentinels  to  the 
Western  Isles,  (then  under  the  dominion  of  Denmark,) 
who.  by  the  signal  of  a torch,  could  give  an  early  infor- 
mation to  their  nearer  insular  friends  of  any  approaching 
danger,  which  being,  in  like  manner,  communicated 
from  one  Dun  to  another,  the  alarm  would  become 
general.”  Of  the  abodes  of  the  ancient  Chieftains  we 
may  notice  the  ruins  of  Castle  Durum  in  the  peninsula 
of  Kintuil,  built  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  and  a 
seat  of  the  Seaforth  family ; Donan  Diarmed,  or  Fort 
of  Diarmid,  in  the  same  Parish,  and  near  which  is  the 
tomb  of  this  Fingnliun  hero,  which  measures  15 
feet  by  3 ; the  Castle  of  Lochlin,  with  the  Abbey  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  Parish  of  Fearn  ; the  remains  of  a 
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large  fortalice,  in  the  Parish  of  Avoch,  which  cover  an 
oblong  space  about  350  feel  long  and  160  broad;  and 
Dunskeath.  mentioned  by  Sir  David  Dairy  inple  in  his 
History  of  Scotland : (vol.  i.  p.  121 ;)  it  lies  at  the  ter- 
mination of  that  range  of  racks  which  overhang  the 
Moray  frith.  In  die  Parish  of  Kincardine  is  Craig- 
cbenichan,  where  the  gallant  Marquess  of  Montrose  fought 
his  last  battle : the  ground  takes  its  Gaelic  name  from 
this  event,  w hich  may  be  translated  the  Rock  of  Lament- 
ation. 

The  climate  is  very  variable,  and  much  against  the 
finer  department*  of  horticulture,  frost  and  rain  occur- 
ring at  the  most  untimely  fensona.  In  general,  garden 
produce  is  about  a fortnight  luter  than  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edinburgh,  hut  harvest  not  so  much.  A considerable 
change  in  the  climate  has  taken  place  of  late  years,  as 
indeed  generally  throughout  the  Kingdom,  the  Wiulers 
having  become  mild  and  opeu,  and  the  Summer  heat  leas 
both  in  amount  «ud  duration. 

The  salmon  fishery,  though  extensive,  ha»  fallen  off 
considerably  of  late,  partly  from  over  fishiug,  ami  partly 
from  the  change  of  climate  already  noticed.  The  cod 
fishery  at  Goirloch  is  the  most  productive  of  any  on 
the  Scottish  coast,  producing  annually  20,000  cod, 
taken  by  20  boats,  each  having  aland  400  hooks*  The 
fish  are  .small  hut  rich,  and  when  cleaned  for  salting 
average  about  five  pounds  each.  Tile  fishing  is  from 
January  to  April.  From  natural  causes,  hitherto  un- 
accounted lor,  the  herring  fishery,  which  was  the 
staple  of  the  Western  coast,  has  declined  here  so  much 
as  to  reduce  the  population  to  poverty,  and  greatly  to 
lower  the  value  of  the  land.  However,  as  the  shoals 
have  gradually  disappeared  from  this  quarter,  they  have 
resorted  to  the  Eastern  coast,  and  the  fishery  is  there 
prosecuted,  especially  at  Portmahomack  and  Cromarty, 
with  much  success. 

Cromarty  and  Ross  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
Sheriff,  but  each  has  a Lord  Lieutenant.  The  leading 
Highland  Clans  in  the  County  are  the  Mackenzies,  the 
Rosses,  the  Frasers,  the  Mackays,  the  Macraes,  and  the 
Munrocs.  The  valued  rent  of  Russ-shirc,  including  the 
scattered  portions  of  Cromarty,  is  £85,709  lbs.  3 d. 
Scots ; and  the  real  rental  is  supposed  now  to  exceed 
£80,000  sterling.  Uoss-shire  contains  28  Parishes 
and  three  Royul  Burghs,  Dingwall,  Tain,  and  Fort  rose, 
and  returns  one  Member  to  Parliament.  Population 
of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  in  1811,  60,853;  in  1821, 
68,823  ; and  by  the  last  census,  in  IS3I,  74.800. 

Macculloch,  Western  Islands ; Transactions  of  the 
Geological  Society,  vol*.  ii.  and  iii.,  new  series ; Beauties 
of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  See  also  our  account  of  Lkwjs. 

ROSTELLARIA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  TrachtU » 
podohs  Mollusca. 

Generic  character . Shell  fusiform,  or  somewhat  tur- 
rcted,  terminated  below  by  a beak  shaped  canal  of  con- 
siderable length ; outer  lip  entire,  or  toothed,  more  or 
less  dilated  with  age,  and  having  a groove  contiguous  to 
the  canal. 

Type  of  the  genus,  R.  curvirostris , Lamarck;  Lister, 
Conch,  pi.  854.  fig.  12.  Inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Tike  re  are  several  other  species. 

RO'STRAL,  ")  Lat.  roslratus,  from  rostrum , a 

Ro'htrated.  J todrndo  ; particularly  applied  to  the 
beak*  of  birds,  and  transferred,  by  metaphor,  to  ships ; 
the  sharp  or  pointed  part  of  the  prow. 

A rostral  or  rostrate  coronet ; a coronet  given  for  a 
naval  exploit  or  victory. 


Now  far  as  much  s«  we  are  light  upon  the  mention  of  narall 
or  rostrate  conmrls,  this  would  be  noted,  That  rn  old  time  the  TKAL. 

raid  brawn  beake-heuili  of  ships  worm  from  the  cnrmien,  and  set  

upon  the  front  of  the  tribunall  or  publick*  pulpit  in  Rome,  served  ROTALA. 
for  an  ornament  to  beaulifie  the  forum  or  common  place  of  ■ 
the  citie.  Holland.  PUnie,  book  vi.  ck.  iv.  v 

The  first,  Plenty,  leaned  her  right  arm  upon  a plough,  ami 
under  bet  left  held  a huge  horn,  out  of  which  she  poured  a whole 
autumn  of  fruit*  The  other,  Commerre,  wore  a rostral  crown 
upon  her  head,  and  kept  her  eye*  fixed  upon  a compass. 

7tf  Tatter , No,  161. 

He[LuctiUus]  brought  to  Italy  an  hundred  and  ten  rostrated 
gtUies  of  the  fleet  of  Mithridatea.  Arhuthnat.  On  Cotns. 

HOT,  ^ A.  S,  rotan,  rotian ; D.  rotten; 

Rot,  (Ger.  rotten;  Sw.  rota;  jjutrescere , 

Ro'rrSN,  ( to  putrefy,  to  corrupt. 

Ho'rTKNNF.ss.  / To  putrefy,  to  corrupt,  to  decay. 

And  J-at  y ra pent  rype}.  rotef  most  ssnncst. 

Piers  P/uuAmaa.  /Trios,  p.  213. 

Tours  neheeais  ben  rotan,  and  youre  dot  but  ben  eUn  of  raougtis. 

IVtchf.  James,  ch.  «, 

Tour  rosing  redde  to  ratting  shall  retoure. 

Chaucer.  The  Cvmptuimt  af  Cmeitie. 

rhat  ilke  fruit  [medlarl  ie  even  lenger  the  wers, 

Td  it  l<«  rates  iu  muliak,  or  in  sire. 

Id.  The  Meres  Tale,  v.  36/0. 

Tea  although  his  body  was  laid  in  graue  voids  of  al  life,  yet 
there  it  did  nut  ratte  or  putrifie. 

Udalt.  Aden,  ch.  ii-  fol.  630. 

He  alone  of  all  men  was  not  corrupt  with  any  rattennesse  of  vice, 
or  of  inordinate  desires. 

id.  St.  Luke,  ch.  xxiiL  fol.  377. 

The  purification  and  rottmnnsr  uf  all  the  l»odie  might  bee 
noysome,  and  doe  dammsge  to  the  head. 

F**e.  Aciet,  ifc.  td.  1629.  Quern  Mari*. 

The  flattering  fruits  is  fallen  to  ground  lirfore. 

And  ratted  Iwre  they  were  half*  mellow  ripe. 

Spenser.  The  Shepherd's  Ca/emlar.  December. 

And  I,  that  while  me  wont  to  frame  my  pype 
Unto  the  shifting  of  the  shepheard’*  foot?, 

Sike  follies  now  have  gathered  as  tou  ripe. 

And  cast  them  out  as  ratten  and  tuiMKifa  Id.  Jb. 

Ilis  cattle  must  of  rot  aud  murren  die. 

Botches  and  Mains  must  all  his  flevh  ini  boss. 

And  all  hi*  people. 

Ah  ft  on.  Paradise  Last,  hook  xia.  v.  179. 

There  mighty  spears  for  lack  of  tise  are  eaten 
With  rotten  worms. 

Sir  Dtourat  A err  A Hut  arch,  p.  6L  -Yuma. 

Wallowing  she  lay,  like  to  a hoisfrois  hulk, 
l>iopMy*«l  with  noth,  and  her  big-swulu  bulk 
Stuff' d with  inlsctiou,  rottenness,  and  stench. 

Drag  ton.  The  Moon.  Cal/. 

The  hero,  levell’d  in  his  humble  grave 
With  other  men,  was  tuns  not  g.cat  nor  brave ; 

While  Iwnr  hi*  trophies,  like  their  master,  lay, 

To  darknem,  worms,  and  rottenness  a prey. 

Uiuttg.  Ifmdtor  Cast/e. 

Tea  ; give  the  pulse  full  empire ; live  the  tmite, 

Smoe,  aa  the  brute,  we  die.  The  sum  of  mu, 

Of  godlike  man  I to  level,  and  to  rot. 

Young.  The  Complaint.  Right  7. 

He  found  conceal'd  beneath  a fair  outride 
The  filth  of  rottenness,  and  worm  of  pnde. 

Cou’per.  Expostulation. 

ROTALA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Trian- 
dria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Salicarue.  Ge- 
neric character  : calyx  tubular,  three- toothed  ; corolla 
none;  capsule  three-celled,  many-seeded. 

One  species,  R.  vcrticillaria , native  of  the  East  Indies. 
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ROTA  ROTA  LI  A,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Cephatopodout 

L1A.  Mollutca. 

ROTE  Generic  character.  Shell  orbicular,  spiral,  convex, 
^ , or  conical  above  ; flat,  radiated,  and  tubercular  beneath, 

many-celled ; aperture  marginal,  triangular,  resupinate. 

Type  of  the  genus,  \untihu  Beccaria ; Montagu, 
Teat.  Britt,  p.  186,  pi.  xviii.  fig.  4.  Several  species  (mi. 
nute)  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  Britain ; others  of  a 
larger  size  occur  in  a fossil  slate. 

ROTA'fION,'|  Lai.  rota,  a wheel;  rot  alio,  the 

RotVtor,  >moticm  of  a wheel.  Rotator,  Fr. 

Ro'tvtory.  J rotatetir ; two  muscles,  a greater 
and  less,  which  turn  about  the  eye.  Cot  grave. 

A wheeling,  revolving  motion  ; motion  or  progres- 
sion round  ; successive  change  in  such  progression. 

Touching  th*  wheel  right  you  write  of,  who  from  a cut  came  to 
be  a optima,  it  mad*  me  Dunk  of  the  perpetual  ratmhana  of  fur* 
tune,  which  you  know  antiquity  seated  upon  a wheel  in  a restless 
though  nut  violent  volubility. 

Hit  ill.  letter  11.  book  Hi. 

Eqiul  rotaltan  is  equal  vicissitude  in  gorrrnment,  oc  auenmion 
to  magistracy  confer' a for  such  convenient  terms,  enjoying  equal 
vacations,  as  taka  in  the  whole  body  by  parts,  uicceodmg  others, 
thro  the  free  election  or  suffrage  of  the  people. 

Ihrnnyla a.  Oceana,  p.  6 l. 

As  roto-wfs  of  potiticka 
Straight  cast  about  to  over-reach 
Th*  unwary  conqu'ror  wilh  a fetch, 

And  make  him  grad  fat  least  to  quit 
lib  victory,  and  fly  the  pit) 

HttJkbrtu,  part  iL  can.  3.  v.  1 1 08. 

This  articulation  [of  the  hip]  b confirmed  and  strengthened  by 
great  strong  muscle* ; ni.  on  fn«  outside  by  three  glutvs,  on  the 
inside  by  the  tricep*,  together  with  the  levidus,  and  the  four 
little  rvtatorm. 

H’lermm a.  Surgery,  book  vii.  eh.  viii.  Lusatum  •/ the  Hip. 

ROTE,  in  old  Fr.  rote;  Lacombe  and  Roquefort. 
Hilton,  Dissertation  on  Romance , p.  clxv.,  explains,  in  a 
note,  “The  rote  to  be  from  rota,  a wheel,  in  modern 
French  rUUe , and  in  vulgar  English  hurdy-gurdy, 
which  is  seen  so  frequently,  both  in  Purls  and  London, 
in  the  hands  of  Savoyards.** 

Wei  eoude  he  singe  and  pteen  on  a role. 

Chancer.  Prolug  ue  to  the  Gmtrrtvry  Taira,  v.  237. 
lie  taught  hir,  till  she  was  certayne 
Of  harp*,  citokr,  uml  of  note, 

With  many  a trwnr,  and  many  a note 
Upon  rauucke,  upon  measure. 

Goirer,  Con/.  Am.  book  viii.  p,  256. 
There  did  he  find  in  her  delirious  bout* 

The  fait*  Vte.ua  playing  on  a rote, 

Com  plaything  of  her  crueU  paramour*. 

And  singing  all  ber  sorrow  to  the  note, 

As  slur  had  learned  readily  by  rote. 

Spemaer.  Faerie  Qaeene,  book  iv.  can.  9. 

Rote,  (to  say  by.) 

See  RoTe,  ante  ; Fr." routine  ; to  sny  by  rote  ; to 
say  by  memory  or  recollection,  with  little  attention  to 
the  meaning  : the  metaphor  is  perhaps  borrowed  from 
the  motion  of  a wheel,  (rota.)  which,  when  once  begun, 
continues  with  little  impulse.  Routed,  in  Sh&kspearc, 
Is,  perhaps,  moled,  fixed,  iufixed,  impressed,  no  deeper 
than  your  tongue. 

Tberto  he  comic  endite.  and  make  a thing, 

Ttirr  condo  no  wight  pinche  at  his  writing. 

And  every  statute  eoude  he  plain*  by  rate. 

Chancer.  Prologue  la  the  Csslrrinry  Toiet,  v.  3^8. 

I know  ami  can  by  rattle  the  tale  that  I would  tel. 

Surrey.  DtaertpUt-n  of  ike  Fickle  Affectiona,  8fe. 


I thiake  it  mcete  that  cu<ry  christen  man  not  onely  know  it  ROTE!, 
by  rule,  and  without  the  buk*,  but  al»o  exercise  himself  therm  __ 
euerraore  continually,  as  with  the  daily  bread  of  the  soule.  ROTUND. 

Tyndall.  H'orkea,  p.  39.  Pro!,  ppom  S.  Pant  la  the  Ramatne*.  . r 

Now  it  lyes  you  on  to  speak*  to  th'  people ; 

Not  by  your  owna  instruction,  nor  by  th'  mattvr 
Which  tour  heart  prompts  you,  but  with  such  wordi 
That  are  but  ranted  in  your  tongue  ; 

Though  but  bastards,  and  syllable* 

Of  no  ullowance,  to  your  bosomea  truth. 

Shoktjmre.  Ccriofaant,  fol.  17. 

For  the  utmost  they  can  pretend  to  it  a few  terms  of  the 
atheistical  philosophy,  which  they  ham  learned  by  rate,  and  do 
cuit  aud  sm  alter  wilh  a*  much  skill  and  understand  teg  as  parrots 
do  Um*  lessons  that  are  taught  their. 

Seal t.  CJuriattan  Life,  part  ii.  ch.  ait.  p.  214. 

ROTELLA,  ill  Zoology,  a genus  of  Trachelipodoua 
Molluaca. 

Genetic  character.  Shell  convex-conoid,  orbicular, 
shining,  without  epidermis  ; spine  very  short,  the  lower 
surface  convex  and  callous  ; aperture  half  rounded. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Ttttbo  vectiariu* , Linurus;  R. 
tineolata , Lamarck,  Anim.  tana  Vert.  Inhabits  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea. 

ROTHER.  See  RUDDER. 

ROTHIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Deca  n - 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Leguminoate. 

Generic  character:  calyx  five-cleft,  the  two  superior 
segments  sickle-shaped,  arched,  and  joined  togethei  ; 
corolla  pea-flowered,  standard  defiexed  ; sheath  of 
stamens  open  at  the  back ; pod  linear,  mam  -seeded ; 
seeds  kidney -shaped. 

One  species,  R.  trifoiiata. 

ROTTBOELLI  A.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Triandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Graminete. 

Generic  character:  flowers  polygamous ; rachis  jointed, 
mostly  filiform  ; calyx  ovate,  lanceolate,  one  or  two- 
volved  ; corolla  small,  two-valved. 

Seventeen  species,  grasses,  mostly  natives  of  the 
East  Indies. 

ROTTLERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Dioecia,  order  Icotandria.  Generic  character : male 
flower,  calyx  two-parted  ; corolla  none  ; stamens  thirty 
to  forty : female  flower,  calyx  four- toot  bed  ; styles 
three;  capsule  three-celled,  three-valved,  three-seeded. 

One  species,  R.  tinctoria , uutive  of  the  East  Indies. 

ROT U LA,  ill  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Renta n- 
dria , order  Monogynia.  Genetic  character  : calyx  five- 
parted,  persisting ; corolla  rotate,  inferior,  five-parted  ; 
berry  watery,  small,  one-celled,  four-seeded. 

One  species.  It.  aquatica , uative  of  marshes  in  Co- 
chin China. 

ROTU'ND, ) Fr.  rotondite ; Tt.  rotondo , roton- 

RoTU’SDiTV.jdtkr,  rolondare  ; Sp  .rotunda,  rot  u n- 
didad ; Lot.  rotundua,  from  rota,  & wheel,  which 
Vossius  derives  from  the  Gr.  pottir,  cum  impeiu  ferri 
mere  ; he  add-*,  the  Gr.  i-pe^oc,  rota,  is  from  rp*x  m'» 
to  run.  See  Round. 

Circular,  globular,  orbicular,  spherical;  luring  the 
form  of  a circle,  globe,  or  sphere. 

■ And  thou,  all-shaking  ihundrr, 

Strike  fiat  the  thick*  rotundity  o'  III*  world. 

Crock*  Nature’s  moulds,  nil  gennaioes  spill  at  once 
That  makes  ingralefull  man. 

SkaAtpaart.  Ismr,  fol.  290. 

Th*  figure  of  the  atoms  af  all  visible  fluid*.  quA  fluids,  seemeth 
to  be  globular ; thee*  being  no  other  figure  so  well  fitted  either  to 
Z tt 
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ROTUND.  the  making  of  fluidity,  or  of  that  vUblt  nWirarfify  to  which  the 
drop*  of  water  and  oiher  Uqiwws  do  constantly  conf  irm. 

Grew.  Cufjito.  Sacra,  book  i.  ch.  ii.  sec.  18. 
After  having  survey'd  thia  dome,  I went  to  »sa  the  r»f*nsrf<*,  (at 
Rome,)  winch  i*  generally  said  to  have  been  the  model  i f it 

Adduon.  Remark*  on  Italy,  p.  110. 

1 have  often  convidtr’d  with  myself  whether  the  ordinary 
figure  of  the  heathen,  or  that  of  the  Christian  temples,  be  the  moat 
beautiful,  and  the  most  capable  of  magnificence,  and  can’t  forbear 
thinking  the  cross  figure  more  proper  for  auch  spacious  buildings 
than  the  rotund.  Id.  lb. 

In  the  next  place,  the  figure  of  the  shield  being  round,  it  is  an 
emblem  of  perfection,  for  Aristotle  has  said  the  round  figure  is  the 
most  perfect.  It  may  likewise  signify  the  immortal  reputation 
that  the  emperor  has  acquired  by  ho  great  actions,  rotundity  being 
an  emblem  of  eternity  that  has  uetther  beginning  nor  end. 

Id.  II  orhi,  vol.  ill.  p.  31.  Oh  Ancient  Sit  daft. 

ROVE,  tt.  I A rover  is  a reaver , a robber , a 
Rove,  rt.  I pirate ; and  from  his  rumbling:,  wan- 
Ro'ver,  Vdering  mode  of  life, — a rambler,  a 
Ro'ving,  n.  I ranger,  a wanderer.  To  rove ; to 
Ro'vinoly.  J ramble,  to  range,  to  wander,  *c.  from 
one  tiling  to  another,  changcably,  unsteadily;  to  move 
about  without  end  or  object;  to  shoot  at  rover*,  to 
shoot  without  aim,  at  random  ; to  luke  a random  shot. 

And  so  to  the  number  of  forescore  of  them  departed  with  a 
barke  and  a p nnesse,  spoiling  their  store  of  virtual!,  and  taking 
away  a great  part  thereof  with  them,  and  so  went  to  the  Islands 
of  Hufwniuia  and  Jamaica  a rowing. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage*,  SfC.  vol.  Ilk  p.  517.  SI.  John  HttU'hni. 
And  ouer  y*  the  best  men  of  y*  cytie  by  thyae  rj  otoua  nersone* 
weir  sjKiyleil  and  robbid  ; and  by  the  rouert  also  of  )*  see. 

Fabyan.  Chromde,  p,  .155.  Anna  12G5. 
Whonipon  Ansel mus  iudgynge  the  king  a scismatike,  a rebel, 
and  a tyrlt,  obstinately  withstwle  him  to  the  eery  face  like  a ruffeU 
inge  rotter.  Hate.  Englythe  lot  arret,  part  ii.  fob  t>5. 

Ihu.  She  roved  at  m/*c  with  glaunrrig  eye. 

Spenur.  The  Shepherd' i Calendar.  Augutl. 
With  daily  shew  of  courteous,  kind  heltavionr, 

Keen  at  the  inarke  white  of  bis  hart  she  raced, 

And  with  wide-glauticing  words  one  day  she  thus  h'm  proved. 

Mm  Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  5. 
Ct’P.  O yea.  here  be  of  all  aorta,  flights,  rorer*,  nnd  butt' shaft*. 

Hen  Jonton.  Cynthia' $ Revel*,  act  v.  sc.  3. 
Yet  Pompey  the  Great  draerreth  honor  more  justly  for  scouring 
the  seas,  and  taking  from  the  wn  846  saile  of  ships. 

Holland.  Clime,  book  via.  ch.  xxr. 
Whene’er  I wi»r,  young  Shephon  cry’d, 

Ye  power*,  that  o’ertlie  noose  preside! 

Wit,  beauty  wealth,  and  humour  give. 

Or  let  me  still  a rover  live, 

Stepney.  The  Spell. 

The  wild  rovingo  of  men's  fancies  into  odd  similitudes,  startling 
metaphor*,  humorous  expressions,  and  sportive  representations  of 
things,  nre  grown  more  acceptable  in  almost  all  conversations 
than  the  most  solid  reason  and  discourse. 

Str/tt,  Chtitiian  life,  part  ii.  ch.  iii.  p.  2 15. 
Unless  a wise  man  hath  the  keeping  it,  [wit,)  that  knows  when, 
nnd  whi-re,  and  how  to  apply  it,  it  is  like  wildfire  that  flics  at  ruvert, 
runs  hivwug  about,  and  blows  up  every  thing  that  comes  in  its 
way,  without  any  respect  or  discrimination.  Id.  Jb. 

God  has  actually  been  plra*ed  to  discover  by  supernatural  reve- 
lation (what,  by  rratoo,  without  it,  hr  can  wither  not  at  oil,  or  but 
rovtig/y  guess  at.) 

Boyle.  Work*,  vol.  ▼.  p.  522.  The  Chrutian  f'irtuoio. 

A racing  soldier  seis’d  in  Sophia’s  temple 
A virgin  shining  with  distinguish’d  charm*, 

And  brought  bis  beauteous  plunder  to  the  sultan. 

Johnoon.  Irene , act  i.  te.  2. 

In  thy  nocturnal  rare,  one  moment  halt 
’Twist  stage  and  singe  of  riot  and  cabal ; 

And  lift  I nine  eye  (if  bold  an  eye  to  lift, 
l(  bold  to  meet  the  lace  of  injur'd  heaven) 

To  yonder  star*. 

Young.  The  Complaint.  Night  9, 


Rov'giiev,  l Ger.  rough;  Sw  -ruggig.  Skinner’ 

Rou  ghly,  j prefers  the  Let . rudu ; Junius  the 
Rou'ghnehs.  J Or.  rpt\^nc » pttom*,  hairy.  Tooke 
considers  it  to  be  the  past  purticiple  of  the  A.  S.  verb 
reaf-ian , to  reave,  to  tear;  and  applied  to  the  edge 
or  surface  of  things  reft  or  torn  asunder.  Having  a 
turn,  ragged,  uneven  surface;  (lit-  and  met.)  coarse, 
unpolished,  harsh,  .severe,  rude,  uncivil,  unmannerly, 
boisterous. 

lie  lokede  so  root.  R.  Gloucttter,  p.  25. 

He  loked  wel  ro«w.  Id.  p.  507. 

Fur  as  I trow,  I have  you  told  yuow 
To  reise  a fend,  al  luke  he  never  so  row. 

Chaucer.  The  Chananei  Yemannn  Title,  T,  16330 
Wliat  if  the  land  thou  seekest  were  not  straunge  ? 

If  not  unknowen  P or  auncivnt  Truye  yet  Suwie  P 
In  rough  seas,  yet  should  Truye  towns  be  sought  P 

Surrey.  Virgil.  .£nrn,  book  iv. 

To  take  a cause  out  of  your  hands  into  mine,  I do  but  min* 
office;  you  meddle  further  than  your  office  wdl  bear  you,  thus 
roughly  1o  handle  mo  for  living  of  mine. 

Burnet.  Record*,  book  iii.  Vol.  i.  p.  255.  Cromu'ell  to  Shaft***.  1 

They  thst  bee  not  mooed  with  austeritie  nnd  roughneue,  be  wonfa 
to  bre  wunue  with  Gyre  s peaky ng  and  ientilnesa. 

Udali.  St.  Alaihett,  ch.  XI.  p.  50. 

Whereof  the  winter,  for  the  roughneue  of  it,  is  clean*  taken 
away  from  shoitinge : except  it  be  oae  daye  amonges  twenty,  or 
one  yenre  amonges  foity. 

At'hom.  I for  he*,  p.  79.  Tarophi/ut. 

As  a tall  ship  tossed  in  troublous  seas, 

\N  horn  raging  windes,  threatning  to  make  the  pray 
Of  the  rough  tucket,  due  diversely  disease, 

Meetes  two  conlrorie  billuwet  by  the  way. 

S pen  ter . Faerie  Quetne,  book  ii.  can.  2. 

Now,  for  the  knitting  of  sentences,  which  they  call  the  ioynts 
and  members  therot,  and  for  all  the  compatsu  of  the  speech,  it  is 
round  without  romghnette,  >md  learned  without  hardnesae. 

Id.  Fpittle  to  Slattler  Harvey. 

The  roughneue  of  paper  is  pollishnl  and  srooolhed  either  with 
some  tooth,  or  els  with  a parcel  lane  shell : but  the  letters  in  such 
slicke  paper  will  soon  fade  and  decay. 

Holland.  Ftinie , book  xiii.  ch.  XU. 
You  sit  not,  rots  or  burning  starres  deploring : 

In  calms,  you  fi*h ; in  rough*,  use  songs  and  dances. 

Fletcher.  Pucatory  Eclogue*.  Eclogue  7. 
T'nis  man,  with  lyme  and  rouyA-rast,  doth  present 
Wall,  ikat  vile  wall,  which  did  these  louers  sunder. 

Shakt  pert  re.  A Ahdnnnmer  Night'*  Dream,  fol.  160. 
Thrre’s  a diuinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Afotr^A-hew  them  how  we  will. 

Id.  Hamlet,  fill.  279. 

A ronyA-lHrwu  seaman,  being  brought  before  a wise  just-ass  fur 
some  miMlemeanour,  was  by  him  sent  away  to  prison,  and  being 
somewhat  refractory  after  he  heard  his  doom,  insomuch  ss  ha 
would  not  stir  a fool  from  llic  place  where  he  stood,  saying,  " It 
wore  better  to  stand  where  he  was  than  go  to  u wanw  placed 

Bacon.  Horht,  vol.  i.  p.  536.  Ap'pklhegmt. 
Thy  head  is  like  a rooyA-hewn  statue  ol  jet, 

Where  marks  for  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  ate  yet  tcanie  set. 

Donne.  Elegy  8. 

For  wherever  that  [the  assure]  is  used,  it  gives  a roughnrn  la 
the  versa,  of  which  we  can  have  little  need  in  a language  which 
is  over-slocked  with  consonants.  Dryden.  .Ena*.  Dedication. 
Some,  friends  to  vice,  industriously  defend 
These  innocent  diversions,  and  pretend 
That  I the  tricks  of  youth  too  roughly  blame. 

Alleging  that,  when  young,  we  did  the  same. 

Stepney.  Imitation  of  Juvenal. 
Imperfect  shapes,  in  marble  such  are  seen, 

When  the  rude  chisel  does  the  man  begin ; 

While  yet  the  raughnet*  of  the  stone  remains, 

'Without  the  rising  muscle*  and  the  veins. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Sletamarphooet,  book  i. 


ROUGH. 
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ROUGH.  However,  in  occasions  of  merriment  they  were  first  practised  ; 

anil  this  roiyA-cast,  unhewn  poetry  was  instead  of  stage-plays,  for 

ROUND,  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  together. 

— - j Dry  den.  Juvenal.  Dedication. 

Thie  prove*  that  wit  does  but  rough-hew, 

Leuvrs  art  to  polish  and  review. 

[Butler.  Satin  upon  PUtgiarie*. 

Lord,  what  a monster  of  a roan  is  there ! With  such  a workiday, 
ro«;A-hcwn  face  too  1 

Dry  dm.  The  Amgnatim.  act  iii-  sc.  1. 

■ ' I could  endure 

Chains  no  where  patiently  ; and  chains  at  home, 

Where  I am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all. 

Then  what  were  left  of  roughnete  in  the  grain 

Of  British  natures,  wanting  its  excuse 

That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgust 

And  shock  me.  Gewper.  The  Task,  book  v. 

The  nut  of  [the  hicconr]  whnoc  shell  is  thick,  hard,  and 
roaghiek,  contains  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  kernel. 

Grainger.  Sugar  Cane,  hook  it.  v.  227.  note. 

ROUMEA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Dioecia , 
order  Polyandria , natural  order  Flacourtianee r.  (Decun- 
dolle.)  Generic  character : male  flower,  corolla  none; 
stamens  surrounded  at  the  base  with  cronntcd  glands : 
female  flower,  calyx  persisting;  apex  of  the  stigma 
depressed  ; seeds  cartilaginous. 

Two  species,  spiny  shrubs,  natives  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies. 

ROUNCEVAL,  a pea  so  called  from  the  place 
whence  it  was  imported,  Rouncesval. 

The  colewort,  coll  flower,  and  cabbage  in  their  season, 

The  rounctfall,  great  beans,  and  early  ripening  pcaaon. 

Drayton.  /Vy-otfuow,  song  20. 

Hsta  And  another,  stumbling  at  the  threshold,  tumbled  in  his 
dish  of  rotmeetal*  before  him. 

Brotne.  A Jovial  Cent,  act  ir.  sc.  2. 

ROUND,  or")  A.  S.  runian  ; D.  roenen  ; Ger. 

Roc ne.  j raimen,  munitare,  tuturrart,  to  mut- 
ter, to  whisper.  In  the  Glottary  to  A View  of  the 
Lancashire  Dialect  is  found  rrairnt,  did  whisper. 

To  mutter,  to  whisper,  to  talk  or  speak  whisperingty, 
lowly,  privately,  secretly.  This  word  is  sometimes  mis- 
used, as  if  from  the  verb  to  round ; q.d.  to  speak 
roundly  ; without  stop,  hesitation,  or  reserve. 

And  rod  for}  to  rrson,  and  rouned  in  her  ne, 

And  wide  hym  as  }•  kjng  scute. 

Pier*  Plouhman.  Titian,  p.  64. 
Of  what  so  commeth  from  any  ton£ 

Be  rammed,  red,  or  song, 

Or  spokru  in  suertie  or  drede, 

Certain*  it  mote  thider  nede. 

Chaucer.  The  Haute  of  Fame,  book  iL 
What  dost  thou  at  my  ncigheboure*  hous  ? 

Ia  she  so  fain  ? art  thou  so  amorous  ? 
tV hat  iwsnl  thou  with  our  maid*  ? 

Id.  The  H’tf  of  Bather  Pra'ogue,  T.  5751. 
And  ofte  ho  rovneth  in  hir  ears, 

And  ofte  his  arm*  now  here  now  there 
Re  laid*,  as  he  hir  wolde  embrace. 

Getter.  Cvnf.  Am.  book  iv. 
And  rouneth  tales  in  hir  ere.  Id.  Ib.  book  v. 

Afterwarde  when  they  wer  stepped  fro  the  bar  they  happed  to 
be  heard  ro»p*«  and  mnyee  to  gtthw,  that  lltei  had  giiwn  good 
euidece  for  aequitayle  of  theyr  (clow,  witli  who  them  self  had  ben 
at  the  same  robbery. 

Sir  Tlwrmai  More.  Worker,  p.  99B.  The  Debellation  of  Salem  and 
Bysanee. 

It  is  good  that  euerie  ruler  of  cominalties,  that  they  be  not  lad 
by  follitB,  ne  by  none  other  care  rowncr,  that  he  ne  haue  an  eygh 
of  lone  to  the  eomontie  that  he  hath  to  rule. 

Fore,  Acte*,  SfC.  fill.  505.  Henry  IF, 


But  Trompart,  that  his  maistre*  humor  knew 
In  lofty  looks  to  hide  an  humble  miiuie, 

Was  inly  lickted  with  that  golden  view, 

And  in  his  care  him  rounded  close  brhinde. 

Sptnttr.  Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  10. 


ROUNft 


The  very  last  yeere,  a knight  of  Rome,  a*  he  was  talking  with 
another  that  had  been  consul),  and  rounding  him  in  the  eare,  fell 
downe  stnrke  dead.  Holland.  Ptinie,  book  rii.  ch.  Ini. 


They’re  here  with  me  already;  whisp'iing,  rounding  ; 
Sicilia  is  a su-forth.v 

SKaktpeare.  Winter  t Tale,  fol.  279. 
Fr  ronde,  rotonditi.  Round  ia 
corrupted  from  the  Lnt.  rotundu. ♦, 
(sec  ante.  Rotund,)  und  has  the 


Round,  adj. 

Round,  v. 

Round, 

Rou'ndly, 

Rou'ndness, 

Rou'ndisii, 

Rou'ndlet, 

Rou'nder. 


(same  meaning,  viz. 

' Circular,  globular,  orbicular. 


spherical,  having  the  form  or  shape 
of  a circle,  globe,  or  sphere.  It  is 
also  used  less  rigidly.  Having  the 
even,  unbroken  motion  of  a circle  or  wheel ; having  no 
odd  or  uneven  parts,  as  a round  sum,  a round  number ; 
having  no  stops  or  breaks ; no  secret,  unseen  lets  or 
hinderanccs;  met.  no  concealed  motives  or  purposes, 
as  round  dealing,  i,  e.  fair,  open,  candid,  sincere, 
hearty. 


Rounde  about  ere  }ei  set. 

Out  of  Aufnk  were  }ei  fet. 

R.  Reunite , Preface,  p.  cxci. 
When  he  rjwen  romeji  out,  and  ryght  wrl  aspir} 

War  he  may  rarest  hare  a repast  o}r  rounde  of  bacon. 

/Vers  Plouhman.  lition,  p,  154. 


Full  fatre  was  Mirlhe,  full  long  and  high, 

A fairer  man  I never  sigh : 

As  round  as  apple  was  his  face, 

Full  roddie  and  white  in  every  place. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  of  the  Bote. 

And  if  that  be  ne  constrained  hem  not  efte  tones,  into  rounde- 
nette  endined,  the  tUynge*  that  been  nows  continued  by  stablu 
ordinaunce,  thei  should  depaiten  from  hir  wcale,  that  is  to  trine, 
from  hir  beginnyng  and  fallen,  that  is  to  saine,  tollmen  into 
nought.  Id.  Boeciue,  book  v.  De  Contolatiune. 


And  she  began  a roundel!  lust  el  v. 

Id.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
And  therupon  he  tellcth  this, 

That  as  tho  shelle  whole  and  sounds 

Encloocth  nil  about*  rounde 

What  Ih)  nge  within  a ncie  bclongeth ; 

Right  wi  this  Oibis  vnderfongeth 
These  elementrs  eueiichone. 

Gower.  Canf.  Am.  book  vii* 

They  vse  great  eurioritie  in  kemmingv  of  theire  hradcs,  whiche 
they  round  very  seldome. 

Brende.  Quint ui  Curtin* . hook  viii.  fol.  233. 

1 lost  the  challenge  at  shooting  at  round *,  and  won  at  rarer*. 

Burnet.  Record*,  book  ii.  p.  2.  King  Edward '*  Journal. 
The  Spaniard*-*,  vailing  themselves,  gatheml  their  whole  fleets 
close  together  into  a roundel/. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage*,  Sfc.  vol.  i.  p.  598.  The  Spanish  Armada, 
Mauler  Bland  unswered  flatly  and  roundly,  as  before  yee  heard. 

Fare.  Actee,  tyc.  fol.  1521. 


These  landcs  lye  oust  against  Tartaric,  and  I doubt  not  tint 
that  they  stretch  toward  Asia,  according  to  the  rwndnette  of  tho 
world. 

Hakluyt.  I'oyagri,  vol.'iii.  p.  239.  John  Atpkome  of  Xanctoigne. 
Hob.  Colin,  to  hears  thy  rytnes  and  roundelaye*, 

Which  thou  wert  wont  on  wasteful!  tulle*  to  sing, 

1 more  delight  then  larke  in  summer  dives, 

W has*  cccho  made  the  neighbour  grove*  to  ring. 

Spenter.  The  Shepherd'  e Calendar.  June. 
The  troubled  tear*  then  standing  in  hi*  eye*. 

Through  which  he  did  upon  the  letter*  look, 

Made  them  to  seem  like  roandiet*  that  arise 
By  a stone  cast  into  a standing  brook. 

Drayton.  The  Baron*'  War*,  book  vi. 
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BOUND*  Her  golden  luck**  h)m  roundly  did  uptya 

. — . In  breaded  trnmrU,  I luil  no  Looser  he<uu« 

Did  out  of  older  stray  about  lier  iLwh'k-  eares. 

Spe  n**r.  Fume  Queen*,  book  ii.  can.  2. 

Through  trmr<  atul  vassal*  Rome  the  world  subdu'd, 

That  one  would  wstrnc  that  owe  *«!«  ciiie’a  strength 
Both  land  atul  sea  io  rouuJne*  had  survey'd, 

To  be  the  raenaure  ot  her  bevdth  and  length. 

Id.  The  Unmet  of  Rom*. 

Thu*  flocked  all  the  folke  him  rwraJ  about* 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  book  L can.  12. 

Her  chearrfuU  word*  much  chear'd  Ui*  feeble  spright 
Of  the  sicke  virgin,  that  her  dowue  she  layd 
In  her  waruie  bed  to  slecjw,  if  that  she  might ; 

And  the  old  woman  carefully  display'd 
The  clothe*  about  her  round  with  busy  ayd. 

Id.  Ilf.  book  iiL  can.  2. 

A troupe  of  future*  and  satyrv*  far  aw.iv 
Within  the  wood  were  dancing  in  a rou  nd, 

Whiles  old  Sylvanus  slept  io  s hotly  arber  sownd. 

hi,  lb.  book  i.  can*  5. 

And  therio,  Aoacharsis  the  Scythian,  or  after  some.  Hyper  Inn* 
the  Coriuthiau,  invented  the  cast  of  turning  the  round*!!  or  globe. 

Holland.  Pi • me,  book  vii  ch.  Ivi. 


A»  swift*  a*  swallowe*  on  the  ware*  they  went, 

That  their  brodc  flaggy  dunes  no  fome  did  reare, 

No  bubling  roundel!  they  behind*  them  sryit. 

Spenter.  Fame  Queene,  book  iiL  can.  4. 

Cl'd.  Sicker,  aike  a round!*  never  I timid  I neoe. 

Id.  The  Shepherd"  * Ca/tndar.  Augutt. 

Attoncc  he  warda  and  strike*;  he  take*  and  pates ; 

Now  fond  to  yield,  now  forcing  to  invade  ; 

Before,  behiud,  aud  round  about  him  laics: 

So  double  vra*  hi*  point**,  so  double  be  h>B  praise. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  bojk  ii.  can.  2. 

I make  no  doubt  but  the  doctor,  aud  otlwr  court-chaplains, 
inform  his  Majesty  ami  the  cavaUecm,  that  they  must  cry  to  God 
against  the  Piuliamenteers  and  Roundhead*  now  iu  arms  to  resist 
them. 

Prynne.  Soreraigne  Power  of  Parliament*,  part  iii.  p.  96. 

Marry  who  thou  wool,  to  m»ke  a >hew  to  shroud  thee  from  the 
storms,  round-headed  opinion,  th.it  sway*  all  ihe  world,  may  let 
fall  on  Ibee.  Rowley.  A Match  at  Midnight,  act  iii.ee.  I. 

But  if  you  fondly  pasre  our  proffer'd  offer, 

Ti*  not  else  rounder  of  yoor  o)d*fnc'd  wa’le* 

Can  hide  you  Arum  our  messengers  of  warn*, 

Though  all  these  Knglish  and  their  diseijdiite 
Were  harbour’d  iu  their  rude  timiwfeltnc*. 

Shahpettre.  King  John,  fol.  $, 

-■  ' — Now  prepare 

Material*  for  the  mill ; a sturdy  post, 

Cylindric,  to  support  the  grinder's  weight 
Excessive ; and  a flexile  sallow,  entrench'd, 

Rounding,  capacious  of  the  juicy  hoed. 

Philip*.  Oder,  book  ii. 


Indeed,  from  such  people  nothing  (ws  they  think)  come*  grace- 
fully tutUrt  it  be  imbslliaticd  with  tike  ornament  of  soma  silly 
word  they  have  taken  op,  either  a round  oath,  or  a curse,  or  tins 
corruption  of  one,  or  something  that  is  near  akin  to  it. 

Sharp.  Work*,  roL  iv.  p.  309.  Sermon  18. 


Each  poem  hi*  perfection  ha*  apart ; 

The  British  round  in  iditinnesi  shows  his  art. 

bryden.  The  Art  of  /Wry,  ch.  ii. 


It  were  better  to  deny  roundly  that  the  same  attributes  belong 
to  both,  and  then  we  should  dearly  apprehend  each  other. 

Hater  land.  Work*,  vol.  L part  ii.  p.  65.  A Defence  of  nme 
Queriee.  Query  6. 


They  will  not  allow  you  to  wy  that  the  b.*dy  of  Christ  is  round, 
or  sweet,  or  white,  or  the  like.  So  that  here  is  round****  without 
any  thing  bring  round,  whiteness  without  any  thing  being  white, 
sweetness  without  any  thing  twing  “West. 

Sharp.  Work*,  Vol-  vik  p.  209.  Sermon  12. 


Is  this  the  curium  of  king  Arthur’s  court  ? BOUND. 

Are  all  round-table  knights  of  such  a sort  _ 

Dry  den.  The  Wife  of  Bath'*  Tale.  ROUSE. 
Uncauiious  Anrite  thought  himself  alone,  v ^rn  v / 

Aud  less  than  all  suspected  I’alamon, 

Who,  listening,  heard  him,  while  he  search'd  the  grove, 

Aud  loudly  Sung  his  roundelay  of  love. 

U.  Paiamon  and  Areite. 


Make  it  thy  vernal  care,  when  Anri  I calls 
New  shoots  to  birth,  to  trim  the  hedge  aslaunt, 

And  mould  it  to  the  nnmdnem  of  the  mound, 

Itself  a shelving  hill. 

Mu  ton.  The  EngAtk  Garden,  book  ii. 

Home  is  in  this  manner  the  centre,  if  I may  say  so,  round  which 
the  capital*  of  the  inhabitant*  of  every  country  am  continually 
circulating,  and  towards  which  they  are  always  tending. 

South.  Wealth  of  Nation*,  vol.  iL  book  IV.  cb.  II.  p.  241. 

The  effects,  therefore,  of  a capital  employed  in  such  a rowwrf- 
abtmt  foreign  trade  of  consumption  are  in  every  respect  the  s.una 
as  those  of  one  employed  in  the  most  direct  tratfc  of  the  same  kind, 
except  thut  the  final  return*  are  likely  to  be  still  more  distant,  a* 
they  must  depend  upon  the  returns  of  two  or  three  distinct  furvign 
trades.  Id.  lb.  book  ii.  eh.  v.  p.  137. 

ROUSE.  See  Carouse.  From  the  Ger.  rausch > 
semkbrietas  os  Skinner,  or  crupula , as  Wachtcr  Inter- 
prets, a dizziness  of  the  head.  The  Gcr.  verb  raunrhen. 
D.  rttyitchen,  is  stride  re,  errpare,  slrrpitum  edrre ; in 
A.  S.  hris-eian,  to  make  a rustling  noise.  The  word 
is  perhaps  formed  upon  the  verb  to  rousr,  to  arouse,  to 
raise,  to  excite,  to  ultimate.  Sec  the  Quotation  from 
Beaumont. 

This  is  the  wins, 

Which,  in  former  time, 

Each  wise  one  of  the  magi 
Was  wont  to  aroute 
In  a frolick  bouse, 

Reeubam  tub  ley  mine  fagi, 

lieuumont.  In  the  finite  of  Sack. 

Orr.  And  *w  will  have  a route  in  each  of  tbem,  anon,  for  bold 
Rritua*.  i*  faith. 

Ben  Janunx,  The  Silent  Woman,  set  iii.  sc.  2. 

Cam.  'Fore  hvauen,  they  haue  giuim  me  a ro too*  already. 

Mon.  flood-failli  a Idle  one : not  pari  a pint,  a*  I am  a eouldier. 

Shakipearr.  Othello,  fid.  SI  9. 

OR.  I have  took  since  supper 

A route  ur  two  too  much,  and  by  ■ 

It  warm*  my  blood. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Knight  of  Malta,  act  iii.  SC.  4L 

Grac.  Fie!  no:  I know  them, 

You  need  not  swear  them  ; your  lord,  by  hi*  patent, 
Stands  bound  to  take  his  route. 

Mamngrr,  The  Duke  of  Milan,  set  L sc.  1. 

Rouse,  c.")  See  Arouse. 

Rou'ser.  j To  raise,  to  excite,  to  stir  up,  to  awake, 
to  make  or  cause  to  he  alert,  to  put  upon  the  watch. 
A routing  lye,  says  Skinner,  one  that  would  awake  Ihe 
sleeping,  Router,  one  who,  that  which  arouses,  awakens, 
is  used  by  Swift,  Slrephon  and  Chloe. 

- Aud  so  at  the  last 

This  hart  routed  and  stale  away 
Fro  all  the  hound*  a preoie  way. 

Chaucer.  Dream. 


If  they  wolda  vse  but  a fewe  uuuihre  of  bounties,  Olicly  to 
harbor  .me  or  route  tile  game. 

Sir  Thomat  Elyot.  The  Govemour,  look  L ful.  66. 

And  whan  the  dais  begwn  t<»  rotor, 

Tlu>  mighten  thei  the  sooth  know*, 

T)*at  where  thei  wi-iwle  fnmde*  fynde, 

Thei  fonde  freiwUhip  ail  behynde. 

Guwer.  Con/.  Am.  b*K.it  iiL  p 80. 
Some  have  lip  ids  like  hwrla,  some  like  to  snake*, 

Some  like  wild  bores  late  rout’d  out  of  the  biakes. 

S pen  ter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  II. 
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ROUSE.  /Eneas,  routing  ns  1h*  fn*  earn*  on, 

(Wiih  force  collected)  heave*  ■ mighty  stone. 

ROUT-  Pope.  Homer,  Iliad,  hook  X*. 

~v  He  pot  on  the  outward  garb  of  a devotee,  while  his  heart  was 

■till  as  hard  ns  ever,  and  hit  m ud  not  changed.  Hit  present 
fears,  rather  than  any  thing  of  true  penitence,  round  him  up,  and 
made  him  have  nnourae  to  God. 

WaterUmd.  AVurit,  vol.  ix.  p.  412.  Sermon  33. 
Nature,  through  all  her  works,  in  great  degree 
Borrows  a blasting  from  variety ; 

Mimic  ittelf  bar  needful  aid  requires 
To  reuse  (ha  sou),  and  wake  our  dying  Area. 

Churchill.  The  Apology. 

ROUSSEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Tclran - 
dria,  order  Monagynia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
four-leaved;  corolla  bell-shaped,  four-cleft,  inferior, 
segments  revolute;  berry  four-angled,  many  seeded. 

One  species,  R.  simplex,  native  of  the  Island  of 
Mauritius. 

ROUSSEA  UXIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Decandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Melos- 
tomaceee.  Generic  character:  calyx,  tube  hemispheri- 
cal, smooth,  with  four  broad  lobes ; corolla,  petals  fonr, 
obovate ; anthers  oblong,  linear;  capsule  united  to  the 
calyx,  with  four  bristly  scales  at  the  apex  ; fruit  a berry, 
bursting  at  the  top;  seeds  angular,  shining. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  Island  of  Madagascar. 

ROUST,  rowest 

Unto  Menetes  lodearoan  than  then,  of  full  loud  fa«  cried, 

lVhy  roust  away  bo  wyde  ? take  here,  I say,  loue  nie  the  shore. 

Fetch  roc  this  left-hand  laud,  and  on  these  rocks  let  boate  Ihme  me. 

Phaer.  rEneu/os,  book  v.  foi.  113. 
While  yet  He  rout  lei  A at  same  uucouth  sign*, 

Nor  ever  red  bis  tenure 'a  second  line. 

Hal/.  Satire  2,  book  iv.  p.  274. 

ROUT,  r.  A.  S.  hrut-an ; D.  rotrlen,  to  snort, 
snore,  or  rout  in  sleeping.  To  rowt  or  ratet  is  to  low 
like  an  ox  or  cow,  Ray,  who  refers  to  the  A.  S.  hrutan. 
Hence  also  the  A.  S.  hruther,  bon , a rother- beast. 

Riche  men  rautrn  Jin,  and  in  here  revte  were 
po  hit  shoo  to  pe  sbephurdes.  a ahe  were  of  bliase. 

Pten  PiouAman,  Pit  ion,  p,  234. 

For  travaille  of  hi*  god  he  growth  tore, 

And  efte  he  rouletA , for  hi#  bed  mislay. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3642. 

Hit  wif  bar*  him  a bunion  a ful  strong ; 

Men  might  Wr  routing  br-ren  a furlong. 

The  we  ache  rout  el  A eke  par  compegiuc. 

Id.  The  He  ret  Tale,  V.  4163. 

He  wote  not  howe  tl»e  nygt  ia  gone, 

Ne  howe  the  daie  ia  come  about*, 

But  oaeiy  for  to  slept  and  route. 

Tid  high  middaie,  that  he  arise- 

Gou'er.  Comf.  Am.  hook  iv.  p.  120 

Again,  while  the  false  dimeroblying  phariary  lore  at  hi*  earn 
rote  tiny  in  his  soft  bed,  Chriat  contynurd  without  uom,  painfully 
al  night  at  prayer. 

Sir  Thomas  Mori.  If  cries,  p.  1353.  A Treat  y ce  r ppon  the  Passion. 

Rout,  t>.  l Fr,  route ; It  rotta ; Sp.  rota ; 

Rout,  n.  I Ger.  rotte ; D.  ro/,-  Sw.  rotie.  The 

Rou'ttier,  or  > Etymologists  are  divided  between 

Ku'rriER,  | the  Lat.  rujAa  and  rota.  See  Vos- 

Row.  J siu«,  De  Fitiis,  lib.  fi.  ch.  xvi, ; 

Menage,  Wachler,  Spdman,  and  Junius : and  see  ante, 
Riot.  If  from  rupta,  the  meaning  will  be 

An  irruption,  a bursting  or  rushing  in  ; then  ap- 
plied  to 

Those  who  make  an  irruption,  an  inroad,  an  invasion ; 


to  the  concourse  or  assembly ; to  the  road,  way,  path,  ROUT, 
course,  the  invaders  lake  ; to  the  consequences  of  such  - — 
inroad  or  invasion  ; the  tumult,  devastation,  defeat,  dis- 
comfiture, overthrow  (of  (he  invuded.)  If  from  into, 

A globe  or  compact  body  of  men  ; persons  assembled, 
collected,  united  together;  an  assembly  or  concourse; 
their  acts  and  deeds;  the  course  they  take  or  pursue. 

See  Riot. 

A row  (see  the  Quotations  from  Gower  and  Byron) 
seems  merely  a corrupt  pronunciation  of  rout 
He  smote  ia  all  pe  rvN/v,  and  seaLd  him  pc  chare. 

It.  Hruune , p.  217. 

Thanne  ran  per  a mute,  of  r atone*  at  it  were 
Aud  smalt  nips  w*  hem. 

Pirn  PiouAman.  Vision,  p.  9, 

But  nightingales  a full  great  rout 
That  then  over  his  bead  about. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  of  the  Rose. 

A twenty  thousand  peres  on  a route. 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Prologue. 

And  bad  vnto  hi*  trfeosourert, 

That  thei  hi*  treasour  all  about 
Departs  amonge  the  poor*  route 
Of  woman,  aud  or  children  both 

Gewxr.  Canf.  Am.  book  ri. 

But  of  some  dele  I am  bekmnro 
Thai  1 maw  stoude  in  thilke  route 

Among  hero.  U,  lb.  book  iL 

For  naked  thri  ben  boro  both*, 

The  lord*  no  more  hath  for  to  clothe, 

A*  of  hym  that  like  ihrowe, 

Then  halh  Ihe  poorest  of  the  rwe. 

LI.  Ib.  book  iv. 

He  made  the  more  sjieed,  and  so  the  2.1  of  September  rti- 
tred  MrssaUa  with  such  a noyse  of  trumpetB  and  shalme*,  with 
■uch  a rout  and  allow,  that  it  was  to  the  great  wonderment  and 
terror  both  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  of  all  other  that  did  heare  aud 
behold  the  sight. 

Hak/ugt.  Voyages,  vol.  8.  p.  21.  King  Richard  the  First 
Notwithstanding  y*  ciaelly  of  this  punishment,  the  souldiers 
were  not  slurred  to  anye  seuyeiun,  but  repaired  by  routes  vnto 
thoir  captains*,  aud  vnto  suche  a*  were  ncre  about*  the  kyog. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curhut,  book  X.  fwl.  297. 

A rattier  or  course  to  be  kept  for  him  that  will  auyle  from  Cabo 
Verde  to  the  coast  of  Brasil,  aud  all  along  the  coast  of  Brasil  vnto 
tbe  liner  of  Plate. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Sfc.  vol  iii  p.  719.  Of  Sea  Currents. 

Awhile  they  fled,  but  soone  retoum’d  agnine 
With  greater  fury  then  before  was  found; 

And  evermore  tb«ir  cruvll  capitaine 

Sought  with  his  raskad  routs  t’encLose  them  round. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  book  ii.  cau,  9. 

The  lustie  shepheard  swayoes  sate  in  a rout. 

The  which  did  pype  and  sing  her  praysrs  dew, 

And  oft  reioyce,  and  oft  fur  wonder  hIkiuI. 

Id.  Ib.  book  vL  can.  9, 

But  the  shot  miss'd  us  all,  or  cUe  we’d  been  routed. 

Cotton.  A ! byage  to  Ireland. 

Whereupon  the  moaner  sort  routed  together,  aud  suddenly  **- 
■ayling  the  Earle  of  Northumberland  in  his  house,  slew  him  and 
iliuers  of  his  scruants. 

Boron.  Kusg  Henry  VIL  p.  68- 
Here,  at  our  gate*,  year  brave  effort*  unite, 

Turn  back  the  routed,  and  forbid  the  Aight. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  fi, 
lie  has  certain  set  forms  and  routenes  of  speech. 

Butler,  Remains,  vol  ii.  p.  272. 

The  route  of  a camel-driver  is  a scene  that  scarce  could  exist  ia 
the  imagination  of  an  European,  sad  of  its  attendant  distresses  he 
could  have  no  idea.  . , 

Longhorn.  Collins.  On  Oriental  Eclogues.  Eclogue  2. 

A rout  is  where  three  or  more  meet  to  do  an  nnlawful  act  upon 
a common  quarrel,  as  forcibly  breaking  down  fences  upon  a right 
claimed  of  common  or  of  way  ; and  make  some  advance#  towards  it 
Mark,  tone.  Commentaries,  voL  iv.  bowk  iv.  ch.  iL  p.  146, 
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BOUT.  1 said  nothing  to  you  about  it,  [Don  Juan,]  understanding  that 
— it  ia  a sore  subject  with  the  moral  reader.  and  has  been  the  cause 
ROW.  of  a great  row.  Byron.  To  Mr.  Hoppuer,  Oct.  28, 1819. 

Tell  him  [Campbell]  all  thU,  and  let  him  take  it  in  good  part; 
for  1 might  hare  rammed  it  into  a review  and  mined  him. 

Id.  To  Mr.  Murray,  May  ‘JO,  1820. 

ROW,  A.  S.  rtrwa Ger.  reihe,  reige;  D.  reJce; 
Sw.  rad;  tinea,  ordo,  series,  a line,  order,  or  series. 
See  Rev*. 

A line ; tilings  standing,  set,  put,  or  placed  in  a line, 
in  lineal  order  or  succession. 

But  right  «4  floum  through  the  cold  of  night 
I closed,  stoupen  in  hir  stalkes  lowe, 

Redresscn  hero  ayvn  the  mimic  bright. 

And  spreaden  in  hir  kinde  course  by  raw*. 

Chaucer.  Trvtlus  and  CreteiJr.  book  U. 


But  plainly  for  to  make  it  knowo 
Howe  that  the  si  goes  nit  a roirr, 

Edl*  after  other  by  degree. 

In  substance  and  in  propertie.  _ 

Cower.  Con/.  Am.  book  vii.  p.  210. 

Create  postes  of  streighl  timber  set  on  a nut  equally  dystant  a 
two-fote  apace  one  from  another,  are  let  into  the  gruundo  ami  fast- 
ened agaynu  on  the  inside,  and  rammed  surely  with  a great  deala 
of  earth.  .. 

.Irthur  Go/dyng.  Cert  or.  Commentaries,  book  ru.  fol.  191. 

As  in  Mason  due  tho  husband  mowes 

The  waving  lockes  of  those  faire  yeallow  hciue*, 

Which  bound  u»  sheaves,  and  leyd  m comely  rowes, 

Upon  the  naked  fields  in  stalkrs  he  rcares. 

Spenser.  The  Unmet  of  Rome. 


Meantime  thekiDg.  his  son,  snd  Helen,  went 
Where  the  rich  wardrobe  kcath'd  a costly  scent. 

The  king  selected  from  the  glittering  roiri 
A bowl  ; the  prince  a silver  beakrT  chose. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  XT. 


And  now  the  train,  with  solemn  state  and  slow, 
Approach  the  royal  gate,  through  many  a row 
Of  fragrant  wood  walks,  and  of  balmy  bowers, 

Radiant  with  fruitage,  ever  gay  with  flower*. 

Afick/e.  The  Lusiad,  book  vii.  t.  447. 


Row,  p.  ] A.  S.  rotoon,  rewan ; Ger.  ruderen; 
Row,  n.  D.  roedett,  or  roryen;  Sw.ro.  Skin- 
Ro'wer,  >ner  derives  nil  from  the  Ger.  reg-en,  to 
Ro'wino,  ] move.  The  D.  rocr,  roerirr,  is  derived 
Ro'wable.  J by  Kilian  from  D.  roeren.  to  move,  the 
nliip  heinp  guided  or  steered  by  the  motion  of  the  rudder. 
See  Rudder. 

The  I).  roeren  is  the  Goth,  reiran ; A.  S.  hreran ; 
Ger.  raven,  to  move,  to  rear,  to  raise.  To  rotcen  out  of 
aynne,  in  Piers  Plouhman,  seems  to  be,  to  raise  or  rouse, 
move  or  stir,  out  of  sin.  To  row  is 

To  move  or  steer,  that  is,  stir,  sc.  a boat,  ship,  Ac.,  to 
move  or  pass  along,  as  if  driven  or  impelled  (us  usually 
implied)  by  oars. 

Ac  free  nil  & ficc  wit.  folwey  a man  ever© 

Tn  repenlen  and  rjse.  and  rowen  out  of  kfnna 
To  contrition  to  confession,  tit  he  come  to  hue  code. 

Piert  Pluuhmun.  Vision,  p,  168. 


And  thei  ro  widen  to  the  cunt  re  of  Geratenc*  ; th.it  i*  agent  Ga- 
lilee. Huh/.  ImM.  ch.  via. 

He  wide  to  hem  puttc*  ghe  the  nett  into  the  right  half  of  the 
ronwyny  and  ghe  achulen  fynde.  Id.  Jon,  cb.  xxi. 

Algal  hr*  the  rower*  and  the  mariners  hidden  by  thii  ydxawcn 
in  to  hyr  mouth**,  and  drunken  tho  wicketl  drinks*. 

Chaucer.  Boedus,  book  is.  De  Consolations. 

Gonzales  hath  spent  300,000  ducat*  in  the  nine,  and  yet  neuer 
could  enter  *o  far  into  Ihe  land  n my  wife  with  that  jwore  troupe 
or  mthiT  a hand  full  of  men,  being  in  all  about  100  gentlemen, 
•ouliliera,  rawer*,  boat-keei'crx,  tn.ye*,  and  of  all  Mlt* 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Sff.  Vol.  lit.  p.  637,  S>r  f fuller  Raleigh. 


In  this  wide  inland  sea.  that  hight  by  name  ROW. 

live  Idle  Lake,  my  wand’ring  ship  1 row,  

Tint  knowes  her  jeiit,  and  Ihether  Myir*  by  ayme.  ROWEN. 

Spenter.  Fucne  Qtterne,  book  ii.  can.  6.  . , — — . 

Or  tint  long  barren  fen 

Once  rowaUe,  but  now  doth  nourish  meu 
In  neighbour-townca,  and  feeles  the  weightie  plough. 

Ben  Jo  neon.  Horace.  Of  the  Art  of  Poet  r it. 

Now  put  to  sacred  sen* 

Our  black  saile  ; in  it  rowers  put,  in  it  fit  sacrifice  ; 

And  to  the*  1 will  make  ascend,  my  so  much  envied  prise, 

Bright-checkt  Chryseis. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  L p,  4. 

Aod  now  a breeze  from  shore  began  to  blow, 

The  sailors  ship  their  oar*,  snd  cease  to  row  ; 

Then  hoist  their  yard*  atrip,  and  all  their  sail* 

Let  fall  to  court  the  wind  and  catch  the  gales. 

Dry  den.  Or  id.  Metamorphoses,  book  X. 

He  drew  the  dragging  l*»dy  down  with  haste, 

Then  cross  a tower's  seat  the  neck  he  plac’d ; 

There,  awkward,  haggling,  he  divides  the  bone, 

(The  beadsman's  art  wu  then  but  ruddy  known.) 

Rowe.  Lucan,  /'kanaka,  book  viii. 

A galley  in  which  were  100  men  in  Tuikuh  habit,  armed  with 
bucklers  and  fibres,  rowed  up  to  Ihe  flag-ship. 

Mickle.  History  of  the  Discovery  of  India,  p.  541. 

Row,  cloths  rowed  and  v n rowed ; barbed,  roicrrf, 
and  shorn  ; unbarbed,  unrowed,  nnshorn.  See  Uastell, 
under  the  title  Drapery;  or  Slat.  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  13. 

Skinner  doubts  whether  from  the  Fr.  rouer,  to  turn,  to 
wheel,  (rota,)  because  cloths  are  smootliened,  rota  ct'r- 
cumducta,  by  a wheel  (or  cylinder)  drawn  over  them. 

And  to  certifie  us,  whether  our  set  clothes  be  vendible  there  or 
not ; and  whether  they  be  rmced  and  ahurnc ; because  ohtimvs 
they  goe  vodrest. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Syc.  vol.  i.  p.  298.  Letter  of  the  Mosc-.vy  Com- 
pany. 

R(y\VEL,  n.l  Fr.  rouclle , from  roue , a wheel, 

Ro'wel,  r.  J ( rota .)  Cotgravc  says, 

Any  small  hoop,  circle,  ring,  or  round  thing,  that's 
movable  in  the  place  which  it  holds ; tc . in  the  hit  of  a 
bridle,  in  spurs,  in  armour,  in  farriery. 

Than  y*  king*  was  aparellrd  lyke  a prelate  of  the  churche, 
with  a cope  of  reed  eylke,  and  a payre  of  spurres,  with  a poyuto 
without  a rowel l . 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  it.  cb.  245.  p.  753. 

A goodly  person  ; aod  could  menage  faire 
His  stubborn!!  steed  with  curbed  canon  bill, 

Who  under  him  did  trample  os  the  uire. 

And  chauft,  that  any  on  his  backe  should  sitt  j 
The  yrou  rowel/s  iuto  frothy  fume  he  bilt. 

Spenter.  Fewest  Quetne,  book  i.  can.  7. 

Take  a sluing  or  slip  of  the  root  and  draw  it  through  the  ears 
of  bheepo  or  burse  in  manner  of  rotctUmg. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  book  in.  cn.  v. 

This  is  troth,  and  sn  far  1 dare  *]“eak  yet  ; lie  ha*  yet  past  cure 
of  physick,  spaw,  or  any  diet,  a primitive  pox  in  hi*  bones;  and  o’ 
my  knowledge  he  hat  been  tea  times  nmwtf d. 

Beaumont  ami  Fletcher.  The  Scornful  Lady,  act  tit.  ac.  1. 

I would  have  teen  you  buried  quick  first, 

Your  ipur*  of  knighthood  to  have  wanted  rowels, 

And  to  be  kick!  from  your  heel*. 

Id.  hit  at  Several  Weapons,  act  V.  sc.  1. 

Kn rag’d  the  mure,  by  what  might  have  reform’d 
Hw  horrible  intent,  again  hr  sought 
Destruction,  with  u teal  to  he  destroy’d, 

With  souodipg  whip,  and  counts  d$«d  in  blood. 

Carper.  The  Task,  bonk  vi. 

ROWEN,  i e.  roughing*,  latter  grass,  ufier-math. 

See  Ray,  and  Moore.  Suffolk  Word*.  Jlowen  or  rough- 
ing* ia  applied  to  the  aecoud  growth  both  of  corn  and 
gross. 
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RQWKN.  The  remen  gruu  afterwards  eoimneth  up  so  tkicke  and  high 
— for  pasture  and  furragr,  that  it  yeeideth  as  great  a tienefit  as  (be 
ROX*  crops  of  hay  before.  Ho//a*4.  Pirni*,  book  xriii.  eh.  xxviu. 

SHIRK.  ROXANA,  in  Zoology , a genua  of  Lepidoplerous 
insects. 

Gtutric  character.  Antenna  rather  long,  slender, 
pubescent  within  in  the  males,  simple  in  the  females; 
palpi  longer  than  the  head,  compressed,  ascending, 
densely  clothed  with  loose  scales,  somewhat  clavate,  the 
terminal  joint  minute,  exposed;  maxilla  short;  head 
small,  with  a tuft  of  loose  scales  between  the  antenna? 
and  on  the  crown  ; eyes  globose ; thorax  slightly  crested 
behind;  wings  deflexed  during  repose ; anterior  elon- 
gate-triangular, rounded  on  the  hinder  margin  ; the  disc 
with  pencilled  metallic  figures  on  a dark  ground  ; pos- 
terior ovate-triangular,  entire ; body  rather  long,  slen- 
der, with  a largish  tufl  at  the  apex  in  the  males,  end  a 
small  one  in  the  females,  the  back  with  a ridge  in  both 
sexes ; tegs  short,  posterior  pair  longest  and  sloutesL 

Type  of  the  genus,  Phala/ta  ( Tortrix ) arcuana , Lin- 
nsus ; Stephens,  Illvit.  Britt , Eni.  ( Hawtdlata ,) 
vol.  iv.  p.  1 18.  One  species,  found,  not  uncommonly, 
in  woody  places  in  England  in  June. 

ROXBURGH!  A«  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Octandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  : calyx 
four-leaved ; corolla,  petals  four ; nectary  four-leaved, 
lanceolate,  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  petals;  anthers 
double,  hanging  from  the  base  of  the  leaves  of  the  nec- 
tary; capsule  one-celled,  two-valved,  inauy-seeded ; 
seeds  inserted  in  a spongy  receptacle. 

One  species,  B.  gloriona,  a climbing  plant,  with  a large 
purple  flower,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE,  the  most  Southern  County 
of  Scotland,  derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  City  and 
Castle  of  Roxburgh,  the  Etymology  of  which  has  been 
a subject  of  much  fanciful  conjecture,  the  most  honour- 
able of  many  contradictory  opinions  being  the  suggestion 
that  “the  Burgh  of  Roxburgh  may  have  originally  been 
dedicated  to  Saint  Rok  or  Roch,  whence  the  name  may 
have  come.”  This  County  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
Berwickshire,  with  a small  portion  of  Edinburghshire  ; 
on  the  East  by  Northumberland ; on  the  South  by  the 
last-named  County,  and  part  of  Cumberland ; South- 
East  by  Dumfries-shire ; and  on  the  West  by  Selkirk- 
shire. Roxburghshire  lies  between  55°  6'  40"  and 
55°  42'  52"  North  latitude ; and  between  2°  1 V and  3°  7' 
50*  West  longitude.  According  to  Dr.  Douglas,  in  his 
agricultural  survey  of  this  County,  its  medium  length  is 
about  30  miles,  and  its  medium  breadth  rather  more 
than  22,  and  fie  estimates  its  superficial  area  at  nearly 
672  square  miles,  or  430, 0S0  square  acres.  Measured 
on  the  Map  annexed  to  that  portion  of  the  County  which 
has  been  published  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland , its  greatest  length,  taken  from  the  junction 
of  the  Marc  burn  with  the  Liddel,  is  42  miles;  and  its 
extreme  breadth  from  Moodlaw  loch  to  Arkhope  cairn 
is  37f  miles.  This  County  is  divided  by  its  waters  into 
several  districts.  Teviotdale,  which  constitutes  the 
largest,  comprehends  the  district  drained  by  the  Teviot 
and  its  tributaries;  Liddisdale  embraces  the  alpine 
country  drained  by  the  Lid,  the  Hermitage,  and  other 
streams,  whose  kindred  waters  are  poured  into  Solway 
frith ; the  third  division  is  that  projection  which  stretches 
North  of  the  Tweed,  between  the  Gala  and  the  Leader; 
and  the  fourth,  or  lower  division  of  the  Shire,  is  that 
portion  of  it  which,  lying  North  of  the  Tweed,  is  in- 
cluded In  the  Merse. 
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The  surface  of  this  County  is  finely  diversified.  The  ROX- 
Cheviols  bound  its  Eastern  and  South-Eastern  borders,  BURGH* 
and  a remarkable  series  ranges  almost  due  East  and  SHIRE. 
West  from  Carter  fell  to  Pikellaw  hill,  in  Dumfries-  p^^f'tha 
shire.  Liddisdale  is  a congeries  of  mountains,  among  country, 
which  Tinnis  hill  is  a landmark  to  sailors,  and  Melling- 
wood  hills  rise  2000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The 
interior  of  Teviotdale  abounds  more  in  fertile  valleys 
than  in  great  heights,  yet  it  is  studded  with  many  re- 
markable hills  memorable  by  tradition,  and  the  level  of 
its  Northern  extremity  is  distinguished  in  particular  by 
the  Eildon  hills  and  the  M into  craigs.  Speaking  of  its 
Southern  and  hilly  region, Gilpin  says,  “The  downy  sides 
of  all  these  valleys  of  the  Teviot  are  covered  with  sheep, 
which  often  appear  to  hang  upon  immense  green  walls. 

So  steep  is  the  descent  in  some  parts  that  the  eye,  from 
the  bottom,  scarce  distinguishes  the  slope  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. Several  of  these  mountainous  slopes  (for  some 
of  them  are  very  lofty)  are  finely  tinted  with  mosses  of 
different  hues,  which  give  them  every  variety  of  sur- 
face." The  hills  of  the  County  are,  indeed,  not  more 
ornamental  than  useful.  Adding  greatly  to  its  super- 
ficies, they  contribute  to  its  pasturage,  while  they  adorn 
its  landscape ; few  are  bleak,  and  scarcely  any  rugged. 

The  rivers  and  streams  which  intersect  and  fertilize 
the  County  in  every  direction  are,  indeed,  sacred  to 
song.  Scarcely,  a vale  that  has  not  its  stream,  and 
scarcely  a stream  that  has  not  had  ils  poet.  The  Tweed, 

Thomson’s  M parent  stream,  whose  pastoral  banks  first 
heard  his  Doric  reed,’*  enters  the  Shire  ot  the  influx  of 
the  Etterick,  and,  after  a winding  course  of  30  miles,  in 
which  it  receives  the  Gala,  the  Allan,  the  Teviot,  aud 
the  Eden,  it  leaves  it  at  the  confluence  of  the  C'arham 
burn.  The  Teviot,  “ sweet  Teviot,  with  its  silver  tide,1' 
forms  the  common  drain  of  the  numerous  hills  which 
lie  on  each  side  of  its  rather  level  dale.  It  rises  in  the 
Fun  hill,  one  of  the  heights  between  Roxburghshire 
and  Dumfries-shire,  and,  after  meandering  M along  its 
wild  and  willowed  shore”  for  nearly  40  miles,  deserts 
its  own  dale  to  join  the  Tweed.  Besides  the  numerous 
rivulets  which  swell  its  waters,  it  receives  the  Borthwjck 
and  the  Ale  from  the  eminences  on  its  Northern  side, 
and  the  Allan,  Slitrig,  Rule,  Jed,  Oxnam,  and  the 
Kail,  which  have  their  sources  in  the  heights  of  the 
Cheviot  range.  The  Ale  and  Borthwick  both  rise  in 
Selkirkshire,  and  form,  for  some  short  distance,  the 
limits  of  the  two  Counties  ; the  former,  after  a course 
of  about  12  milc9  through  the  County,  falls  into  the 
Teviot  below  Ancnim ; the  latter,  flowing  about  13 
miles  through  a pastoral  country,  mingles  with  the  same 
river  below  “ the  braes  of  Branxholm.”  The  Jed  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  its  Southern  tributaries ; “ it  rises,1’ 
writes  the  Rev.  John  Purves,  u on  the  North  side  of 
the  Carlin  Tooth,  one  of  the  Cheviot  mountains,  in  the 
Parish  of  Southdean,at  the  distance  of  about  14  miles 
from  Jedburgh,  and  joins  the  Teviot  about  two  miles 
and  a half  below  the  town.  It  receives  the  tribute  of 
many  streamlets,  and  rushing  over  a rocky  channel,  be- 
twixt woody  banks  and  lofty  scars  fringed  with  shrubs, 
and  crowned  with  the  oak,  the  beech,  and  the  weeping 
birch,  presents  in  its  course  a succession  of  highly  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  scenes.  Its  general  direction  is 
from  South  to  North.  Its  waters  are  pure  and  salu- 
brious. Its  breadth  is  about  20  yards,  and,  having  a 
fall  of  30  feet  per  mile,  its  velocity  is  considerable.” 

Adjoining  the  Kail  is  a rich  valley  of  1200  or  1500 
acres,  which  rises  a few  inches  only  above  the  surface 
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ROX-  0f  the  water,  and  is  hence,  at  times,  almost  entirely 
SHJRE  overflowed.  Liddisdale  is  emptied  of  its  waters  by  the 
. r < _il  ' , Liddel,  the  Hermitage,  and  other  currents  poured  from 
the  circumjacent  heights.  The  Hermitage,  whose 
hanks  are  lor  the  most  part  fringed  by  natural  wood, 
exhibits  the  pastoral  life  in  perfection ; it  rolls  over  a 
rocky  bottom,  in  the  midst  of  green  hills,  and  making  a 
turn  to  the  South  loses  itself  in  the  Liddel.  This  last 
river  rises  near  the  sources  of  the  Tyne  in  the  midst  of 
an  immense  bog,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  named 
Dead  I Tatar.  Its  course  is  at  first  Westerly,  and  then 
due  South.  For  10  miles  down  the  river  its  banks  are 
entirely  naked,  but  near  its  confluence  with  the  Her- 
mitage they  begin  to  be  covered  by  thriving  plantations. 
The  united  stream  now  tumbles  through  a more  extended 
valley,  with  a velocity  which  has  excavated  beds  for 
pools  of  considerable  depth ; it  quits  the  Shire  after  a 
course  of  20  miles,  at  the  influx  of  the  Mare  burn.  Of 
the  two  Northern  divisions  of  the  County,  the  upper  dis- 
trict is  watered  by  the  Allan,  the  Gala,  and  the  Leader ; 
and  the  lower  division  by  the  Eden,  “ which  derives  its 
descriptive  name,”  says  Chalmers,  “ from  the  British 
Eddain,  denoting  the  quality  of  a gliding  stream.” 

Soil  and  Considered  with  respect  to  agriculture,  this  County 
agriculture,  may  be  divided  into  land  under  tillage  und  under  pas- 
ture. The  soils  under  tillage  consist  of  rich  loam,  sand 
and  loam  mixed,  and  in  some  parts  the  two  last  are 
found  mixed  with  gravel.  The  rich,  loamy  soil  is  gene- 
rally met  with  near  the  beds  of  the  rivers  ; in  the  higher 
districts,  a very  common  character  of  the  soil  is  a heavy, 
stubborn  clay.  Thus  u sandy  loam  is  the  prevailing 
soil  on  the  arable,  aud  indeed  on  many  of  the  hills. 
Moss,  marsh,  and  heath  occur  in  the  South-West,  and 
in  other  directions ; throughout  Liddisdale  there  is  much 
mossy  ground,  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the 
XVII I ih  Century  that  the  turnip  husbandry  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  John  Rutherford ; but  a regular  Bystem 
of  cropping  was  not  generally  adopted  before  the  com- 
plete success  of  Mr.  Dawson — who,  oiler  obtaining  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  most  approved  English  hus- 
bandry, introduced  the  new  system,  in  1753— opened 
the  eyes  of  the  neighbouring  farmers.  The  more  recent 
four-break  system  is  now  commonly  followed  throughout 
the  County.  At  the  period  in  which  Dr.  Douglas  wrote, 
1798,  about  three-fifths  of  the  surface  were  in  sheep  pas- 
ture, aud  the  remaining  two-fifths  under  the  plough, 
except  about  8000  acres  occupied  by  woods,  pleasure- 
grounds,  towns,  and  villages.  As  the  New  Htatidical 
Account  is  yet  incomplete,  we  are  without  dula  to  show 
what  alterations  have  taken  place  in  the  above  propor- 
tions. Great  improvements  have  been  made  of  late 
years  in  the  extension  of  cultivated  as  well  as  planted 
land,  but  the  amount  is  not  ascertainable.  Lands  under 
pasture  are  commonly  distinguished  into  sweet,  sour, 
and  healthy,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its  grasses, 
Sic. ; they  are  light,  and  mostly  dry,  bearing  a sward 
productive  of  excellent  grasses  for  feeding  sheep.  Great 
part  of  them  were  anciently  under  wood  and  heath ; the 
existence  of  the  former  is  indicated  by  the  roots  of  trees 
yet  remaining ; the  heath  has  been  for  the  most  part 
destroyed  by  the  sheep. 

Considerable  quantities  of  cattle  are  reared  in  the 
County,  and  the  show  of  the  short-horned  breed  at  the 
meetings  of  the  **  Union  Agricultural  Society”  is  usually 
much  admired  both  for  number  and  excellence.  The 
sheep  are  chiefly  of  the  Cheviot  breed,  and  so  long  ago 
as  1805  were  estimated  at  about  200,000  head.  The 


horses  are  either  </f  the  English  breed,  with  a consider-  ROX- 
able  mixture  of  biood,  or  of  the  Lanarkshire,  which  are 
preferred  for  the  plough.  With  respect  to  other  stock,  . - v— _ ' 
Chalmers,  who  wrote  in  1810,  states  that  “ the  breeding 
of  swine  is  doubled  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  fur- 
nishes a small  export  of  their  flesh  from  Berwick  to 
London.  Poultry,  pigeons,  and  bees  yield  considerable 
profit  and  some  export.” 

The  arable  farms  vary  in  size  from  50  to  1500  acres, 
their  average  being  between  300  and  400;  they  are 
usually  let  on  leases  of  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years; 
the  pasture  farms  are  sometimes  leased  for  a shorter 
period.  The  stimulus  given  by  the  formation  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  above-mentioned  has  produced  the 
most  desirable  results.  Its  meetings  are  held  two  years 
in  succession  at  Kelso,  and  one  year  at  Coldstream  or 
Cornhill.  Regular  cattle  markets  have  been  established 
at  these  places  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  months. 

Weekly  markets  for  the  sale  of  grain  arc  held  at  Kelso, 
Jedburgh,  and  Hawick.  Of  the  various  fairs  held  in 
the  County,  those  of  St  Boswell  and  St  James  are  the 
principal ; the  former  is  held  at  the  Burgh,  whence  it 
takes  its  name,  on  the  18th  of  July,  for  black  cattle, 
sheep,  lambs,  horses,  linen,  and  woollen  cloth ; the 
latter  is  kept  on  the  5th  of  August,  on  the  green  of  an- 
cient Roxburgh,  and  for  the  same  produce  as  that  of 
St.  Boswell’s. 

The  felspar  porphyry  is  the  most  abundant  rock  of  Geology' 
the  Cheviot  range  ; and  in  the  Yetholm  hills  pitchstone  and  mine 
porphyry  is  found  either  iu  detached  masses  subordinate  ,*k©r* 
to  it,  or  in  irregular  beds.  Numerous  nodules  of  agate 
and  common  jasper  are  met  with  in  the  felspar  por- 
phyry ; and  these  are  also  dispersed  in  abundance  over 
the  surrounding  plains,  and  in  the  gravel  of  several  of 
the  streams.  On  descending  from  the  higher  ground 
of  Yetholm,  towards  the  North  and  West,  into  the  vale 
of  the  Tweed,  the  new  red  sandstone  becomes  the  pre- 
vailing formation.  West  of  this  sandstone  district  rise 
the  Eildons : their  base  is  about  seven  miles  in  compass, 
and  their  height  1364  feet.  The  rocks  of  which  they 
are  composed  are  felspar  and  felspar  porphyry.  A 
quarry  lias  recently  been  cut  in  the  South-West  point 
of  these  hills,  in  which  the  rock  is  found  to  consist  of 
regular  pentagonal  prisms,  about  15  inches  iu  diameter: 
the  pillars  are  very  elegant,  sharper  in  their  angles  than 
most  basaltic  columns,  and  of  a pale  flesh-colour.  At  a 
quarter  of  a mile  South  of  Jedburgh  is  the  remarkable 
precipice  of  which  Dr.  Hutton  has  given  a drawing  in 
his  Theory  of  the  Earth.  Here,  both  the  primary  and 
secondary  formations  are  seen  at  one  view. 

For  so  mountainous  a district,  Roxburghshire  enjoys 
few  minerals.  It  is  almost  destitute  of  pit-coal ; lime- 
stone, indeed,  abounds,  particularly  in  Liddisdale,  but 
the  scarcity  of  fuel,  combined  with  other  causes,  renders 
its  calcination  too  expensive  a process  to  allow  much 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  it.  Marl  is  found  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Sb-re,  and  the  quantity  contained  in 
Linton  loch  alone  is  estimated  from  a measurement,  so 
for  as  this  was  practicable,  at  one  million  of  cubic  yards. 

“ Its  seam  varied  in  thickness  from  two  to  eighteen  feet. 

It  was  sometimes  blended  with  a seam  of  sand  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  thickness.  The  colour  of  the  marl  is 
varied ; the  greatest  part  of  it  being  white  as  lime,  aud 
a considerable  quantity  of  it  black  as  moss  ; and  there 
are  portions  of  it  which  partake  of  both  colours  mingled 
in  various  proportions.  The  black  marl  vras,  upon  trial, 
found  equally  efficacious  as  the  white.  Viewed  through 
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ROX-  a microscope,  (hough  fine  ns  flour,  it  presented  the  ap- 
BURGH-  pearauce  of  decomposed  shells.  The  black  wu*  gene- 
SU1BK.  ra|jy  separated  from  the  white  marl,  and  in  different 
layers.  A deer’s  horns,  of  an  extraordinary  size,  and 
supposed  to  be  those  of  the  rein-deer,  were  found  im- 
bedded in  the  marl  14  feet  below  its  surface,  above 
which  there  were  10  feet  of  moss.  These  arc  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Pringle,  of  Clifton,  the  proprietor. 
They  measured  three  feet  in  length,  and  three  leet  ten 
inches  between  each  horn.”  Several  skeletons  of  various 
animals  were  likewise  found  here,  one  of  which  exceeded 
that  of  a horse  in  size,  and  the  moss  abounded  with 
large  and  thick  oaks.  A strong  and  copious  mineral 
spring  was  observed  to  issue  from  the  sand  beneath  the 
seams  of  marl,  ufter  it  was  dug.  The  expruse  of  dig- 
ging was  so  great,  iu  consequence  of  the  great  abun- 
dance of  water  which  overflowed  the  pits,  that  this  im- 
mense quantity  of  manure  is  rendered  useless.  Free- 
stone is  quarried  at  Sprouston,  Denholm, and  Pinnacle; 
and  different  varieties  of  w hinstone  occur  in  inexhaustible 
quantities. 

Miners)  Mineral  and  petrifying  springs  are  met  with  in  various 
spring!.  parts  of  the  County.  That  in  the  Dead  Water  morass 
is  highly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  much  fre- 
quented by  invalids  afflicted  with  cutaneous  and  scro- 
phulous  complaints.  At  Tudhope,  about  half  a mile 
irom  Jedburgh,  there  is  a spring  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron  and  sulphur,  which  has  long  been  resorted  to 
for  the  cure  of  scorbutic  disorders.  Of  the  petrifying 
springs,  that  on  the  Twceden  seems  to  lie  the  most 
powerful : “ the  progress  of  the  petrifaction  is  distinct 
and  beautiful ; the  fog,  which  grows  on  the  edge  of  the 
spring  and  is  sprinkled  with  water,  is  eight  inches  high; 
while  the  lower  part  is  converted  into  solid  stone,  the 
middle  appears  as  if  it  were  half  frozen,  and  the  top  is 
green  and  flourishing.  The  petrified  matter,  when 
burnt,  resolves  into  lime.  The  spring,  when  used  to 
•rrigatc  the  fields,  fertilizes  them  extremely.” 

Antiquities  The  streams,  and  many  of  the  hills,  si  ill  retain  their 
British  names;  and  sepulchral  tumuli  have  been  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  Shire  containing  the  supposed 
remains  and  military  weapons  of  the  people  of  the  Ga- 
deni  and  Ottadini-  Roxburghshire  also  contains  nu- 
merous monuments,  which  indicate  the  worship  of  its 
earliest  inhabitants.  Near  Tinnis  hill,  in  Liddisdale,  is 
an  oblong  cuirrt,  86  yards  long,  consisting  of  freestone 
of  large  size,  great  weight,  and  square  form;  at  its 
North  end  is  a Cromlech,  and  at  its  Sooth  extremity  a 
large  upright  stone,  seven  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
inoss,  and  13  feet  in  circumference ; this  is  called  the 
wtanding  stone , and  has  for  Ages  marked  the  Northern 
boundary  of  Canoby,  on  the  debatable  ground.  On 
Millburn  farm,  also  in  Liddisdale,  is  a Druid  circle,  or 
oratory,  composed  of  nine  upright  stones  ; and  in  Mor- 
bottle  and  Linton  Parishes  ore  other  Druid  circles.  The 
highlands  of  Roxburghshire,  forming  abundant  natural 
fortresses,  present  vestiges  of  fortifications  and  of  ancient 
strengths  in  every  direction.  The  most  Northerly  of 
the  Eildon  hills,  and  the  Catdshiels  hill,  which  lies  two 
miles  West  of  them,  were  the  great  forts  of  the  Gadeni, 
and  flic  commodious  centre  of  the  other  British  works; 
their  summits  were  protected  by  a double  fosse  and  ram- 
part Military  roads  of  a similar  character  with  that  of 
the  Cat-rail  may  be  traced  in  the  vicinity.  British 
strengths  are  likewise  found  in  the  Western  part  of 
Tevkitdale,  and  in  Liddisdale  ; the  most  conspicuous  of 
those  in  the  first-named  tract  is  at  the  hamlet  of  Ches- 


ters ; and  in  the  second,  the  fort  on  Carhy  hill  is  the  ROX- 
most  worthy  of  notice.  The  Ottadini  have  left  many  BURGH- 
corresponding  remains  in  the  Eastern  districts  of  the  SHIRE. 
County.  The  most  stupendous  of  all  the  works  of  this 
kind  extant  in  the  Shire  is  the  celebrated  Cat-rail , which 
has  evidently  been  a rampart  thrown  up  to  protect  the 
Western  border,  but  whether  erected  by  Briton,  Saxon, 
or  Roman  is  uncertain.  Whitaker,  in  his  History  of 
Manchester,  states  that  “ it  was  in  a North-East  direction 
from  Canoby  on  the  Esk  to  Gallow  water,  beyond  Sel- 
kirk, lined  all  the  way  on  the  North  with  forts,  and 
even  continues  itself  by  an  additional  chain  of  castles 
along  the  Gallow  to  the  North."  Its  whole  course  is 
upwards  of  45  miles,  18  of  which  are  in  Roxburgh- 
shire. The  great  Roman  road,  the  continuation  of 
Watling-street,  traversed  the  County  from  North  to 
South.  The  chief  evidences  of  the  Saxon  occupation  ot 
the  Country  are  found  in  the  names  they  imposed  on 
their  places,  and  in  the  two  Religious  Houses  of  Old 
Melross,  a Monastery,  and  the  Church  of  Old  Jed- 
burgh. Coming  to  a later  date,  the  ruins  of  numerous 
towers  peels,  and  strongholds  attest  the  warlike  pro- 
pensities of  this  border  land.  The  Works  of  Scott  have 
rendered  the  names,  sites,  and  traditions  of  the  more 
noted  of  these  “ familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household 
words indeed  it  were  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  the 
border  history  of  this  County  is  better  known  to  the 
mass  of  English  readers  than  the  antiquarian  lore  of 
their  own  land.  The  “ Eildon  sisters  three,’*  the  Castle 
of  Hermitage,  Branxholm  Tower,  Smailholm  Tower,  (thfe 
residence  of  Scott  when  a child,  and  to  the  impressions 
created  by  whose  locality  he  attributed  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  his  poetry,)  .Melrose  Abbey,  " Hawick  and 
Haworth,  and  merry  Carlisle,”  these  and  many  more 
have  been  immortalized  by  too  mighty  u magician  ever 
to  be  unknown  or  forgotten.  Abbotsford  is  situated  on 
the  South  bank  of  the  Tweed,  in  Melrose  Parish ; and 
in  that  of  Yetholin  are  located  the  gipsies,  in  number 
about  100,  whose  tribe  furnished  the  prototype  of  Meg 
Merrilies. 

In  the  low  situations  on  the  Tweed,  the  climate  is  Climate, 
uncommonly  mild,  and  the  Spring  is  usually  more  for- 
ward than  in  any  district  to  the  North  of  York;  still, 
tlie  Easterly  winds,  accompanied  by  cold  mists,  pene- 
trate here  for  some  months  annually.  As  the  country 
ascends  from  the  Tweed  to  the  South-West,  the  climate 
becomes  proportionally  severe.  The  autumnal  rains  in 
these  high  districts  are  extremely  violent ; and  in  the 
Winter  months  the  rains  are  accompanied  by  such  bois- 
terous winds  that  few  houses  are  water  proof.  Tn  general, 
the  inhabitants  are  healthy  and  robust,  but  towards  the 
decline  of  life  the  working  population  is  much  subject 
to  rheumatisms. 

The  annual  value  of  the  real  property  in  this  County, 
as  assessed  April  1815,  was  £254,180.  The  popula- 
tion, in  1801,  33,682;  in  1811,  37,230;  in  1821. 

40,892;  in  1831,43,700;  the  rates  of  increase  being 
for  these  three  terms  respectively,  11,  10,  and  7 per 
cent.  Roxburghshire  contains  34  Parishes,  and  sends 
two  Members  to  Parliament;  one  for  the  County,  and 
the  other  for  Jedburgh,  in  conjunction  with  Dunbar, 
Haddington,  Lauden,  and  North  Berwick. 

Chalmers,  Caledonia  ; Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.» 
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KO'YALi  i Anciently  written  rial,  riallee,  or 

Ko'yally,  I realfee;  and  realm  as  we  now  write, 

Ro'yalty,  > anciently  also  written  roycdme.  Fr. 

Rq'y  a list,  I royal,  royaute,  nryaulme;  It.  «nd 

Ro'yalizb.V.  J Sp.  reale;  fromFr. roy  ; It.  re;  Sp. 

rry  ; Lat-  rex,  a king. 

Regal  or  kingly  ; of  or  pertaining  to  a king;  conve- 
nient or  becoming,  suitable  to  or  befitting  a king  ; e.  g. 
noble,  magnanimous,  splendid,  illustrious. 

• Wfsedome.  ^«t  feet  wej  is  better* 

Than  richesse  of>er  reaute. 

Piers  P/ouhmnn.  Piston,  p.  ’263* 

A cuniil  be  the  tyme  that  I out  of  Rome  went ! 

That  was  my  fadir’x  right  hrir  of  lyvekide  and  of  rent. 

And  al  the  rial  lordship  tlut  lie  hath  in  the  town. 

Chaucer.  The  Mnrchanles  Second  Tale. 


There  suinls  haue  their  comming  and  resort, 

To  scene  the  king  so  r tally  bmiot 
la  purple  clad,  and  eke  the  queoe  iu  sort. 

And  on  their  head*  saw  I crowues  tweine, 

With  atone*  IVet,  so  that  it  wa«  no  paine, 

Withouten  meat  and  drink,  to  stand  and  sec 
The  kiuges  honour  and  the  rialtee. 

Id.  The  Court  of  Love. 
Ther  may  men  fest  and  rentier  bcholdc, 

And  detntce*  mo  than  I can  you  devise, 

B it  all  to  dere  they  bought  it  or  they  rise. 

Id.  77ie  Man  of  Lsnoei  Tote,  T.  4775, 


And  though  that  he  be  come  of  llnod  roimtft 
Him  list  uf  pride  at  no  wight  fur  to  chace, 

Benign*  he  was  to  e-ch  in  general!. 

For  which  ho  gate  him  thank  iu  every  place. 

Id.  Trasltts  and  Cresesde,  book  iv. 

It  is  ful  fay  re  to  bon  ycleped  madam*, 

And  for  to  gon  to  vigiles  all  before, 

And  have  a mantel  rjnthch  ybere. 

Id.  The  Prologue  io  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  378. 
There  might  be  no  werie  thytige 
About  a kynges  repah'e, 

Than  U the  vice  of  flaterie. 

And  netheles  it  hath  been  vsed, 

That  it  was  neuer  yet  refused. 

As  for  to  speke  in  court*  riall , 

For  there  it  is  most  special  I. 

(lower.  Canf.Am.  book  rat.  p.  221. 
For  thynge,  whichc  is  of  kvnge*  aette. 

With  lypgu  ought  it  not  be  lettc. 

What  kyuge  of  lave  taketh  no  kepe. 

By  laws  he  maie  no  royalme  kepe. 

Do  lawe  awaie,  what  is  a kvnge  ? 

Id.  Pi.  p.  228. 

And  this  doue,  the  kynge  ordeynyd  a royntl  fees*,  and  helde 
open  housholde  for  all  honest  comers. 

Fahyan.  Chronicle,  p.  543. 

In  farre  countries  it  raaye  be  well  mrruavlcd  of  the  nolde  royalme 
of  Frauncc.  therin  is  so  many  cyteva,  townee,  caste!  Im,  whiche  bo 
without  nombre,  and  that  as  well  ia  farre  partyes  therof.  as  in  the 
harte  of  the  royalme. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Cronytle,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xxxix.  p.  121. 
Tliat  it  was  thought  that  king  Rychnrde  shuldo  b«  put  fro  all 
his  roymhe  and  iov  that  he  hath  lyued  in. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  ch.  241.  p.  748. 

I maye  saye,  only  set  in  studying  for  the  establiMment  and  cn- 
tinuacion  of  peace  and  tranquilitie  in  this  royalme  for  euer, 

VdnU.  Erasmus.  Preface , p.  vL 
And  by  descent  from  royall  lynage  came 

Of  ancient  kingvs  and  queenes,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  scepters  strrtcht  from  east  to  wastetne  shore. 

And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qsteeste,  book  i.  can.  1. 
But  whnt  greater  debasement  esn  there  bo  to  royal  dignify,  whose 
tow’ring  and  stedfast  height  rests  upon  the  unmoteabte  founda- 
tions of  justice  and  hemic  k virtue,  than  to  claim  it  in  a de|cndance 
of  subsisting,  ot  ruining,  to  the  painted  ludtlements  and  gaudy 
rottenness  of  prelatry. 

Mtlton.  Works,  yoL  L p.  18.  Of  Reformation  in  England. 


ROY- 

TISH. 


Ilia  majesty  and  all  royalists  must  necessarily  yreld,  tluit  the  ROYAL, 
ports,  forts,  navy,  ammunition,  armes.  and  revenues  thus  seised  on 
by  the  parliament,  though  his  majestic's  in  point  of  possession,  yet 
are  not  his,  but  ttie  kingdom*'*  m point  of  right  aud  interest. 

Prynne.  Sovereign  Potter  of  Parliament,  part  iL  p.  12.  ^ 

A weeder  out  of  his  pn>,.J  aduersaries, 

A liberal!  rewarder  of  his  friends ; 

To  royalite  his  blood,  I spent  mine  owne. 

Shakiprarr.  Richard  ///.  fob  1 77. 

• Pallas  hail  put  by 

With  her  faire  rod  Vlysses*  royalty; 

And  render’d  him  an  aged  man  againe. 

With  all  his  tile  integuments. 

Chapman.  Uowsrr.  Odyssey,  book  xvi.  p.  25fi. 

These  stranger  knights,  through  passing,  forth  were  led 
Into  an  inner  rowme,  whose  royaltre 
And  rich  purveyance  might  uneath  bo  red. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ILL  can.  1. 

Our  feares  in  Banquo  stick*  deep*. 

And  in  his  royaltte  of  nature  reign  e*  that 
Which  would  be  fear’d. 

Shaitpettre.  Macirth,  foL  139. 

Rude  Indians,  torturing  all  the  royal  race. 

Him  with  the  throne  and  dear-bought  sceptre  grace 
That  suffers  best.  if  alter.  To  the  King. 

Characters  too  were  drawn  as  nearly  approaching  to  private 
ones  as  tragic  dignity  would  permit ; and  affections  raised  rather 
from  the  impulse  of  common  humanity,  than  the  distresses  of 
royalty  and  the  fate  of  kingdoms. 

Mason,  Elfridts , Letter  1. 

ROYENA.  in  Tlotauy,  a genus  of  the  class  Dtcan- 
dria , order  Digynia,  natural  order  Guaiarante.  Ge- 
neric character : calyx  pitcher-shaped  ; corolla  of  one 
petal,  horder  revolute;  capsule  one-celled,  four-valved. 

Nine  species,  natives  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies. 

ROYNE,  or  ”j  See  Aroynt.  Fr.  rortger,  which 
Roionk,  Menage  derives  from  the  Lat-  rodcre, 

Ro'vvisn,  > to  gnaw. 

Ro'yhou*,  I To  gnaw,  to  eat,  to  corrode. 

Ro'niov.  J " A ray  no  us,  j.  e.  roynoxt* , scall 

(says  Tookc)  is  a separation  or  discontinuity  of  the  skiu 
or  flesh,  by  a £nawin£,  eating,  forward  malady.*' 

The  roynith  clown;  lit  the  down  who  has  such  ma- 
lady; ronion,  uny  one  who  has  it;  the  scabby,  scurvy 
clown,  or  other  person. 

■ Roynouse  scabbe*' 

Buie*  and  botche*. 

Piers  Plonhmnn,  Piston,  p.  39G. 

Her  necke  wax  of  good  fashion 
In  length  and  grratnewr  by  reavon, 

Without  bleine,  ccabbr,  or  roine. 

Chaucer.  The  Roman!  of  the  Rose. 

To  hem  was  well  fitting  and  able 
The  fuule  crooked  bow*  hidnus. 

That  knottie  was.  and  all  roimtu.  Id.  N>. 

The  whiche  vnto  ray  ladte  drawe, 

For  cucr  on  them  I rostnqt  and  gnawe. 

(foster.  Con/.  Am.  book  ii.  p.  48. 

Yet  did  he  murmur*  with  rebellious  sound, 

And  softly  royne,  when  salvage  choler  gan  raduund. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  kook  v.  can.  9. 

2 Loro.  My  lord,  the  rnynish  clown,  at  whom  so  of) 

Your  grace  wav  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 

Shaktpeare.  As  Von  lake  It,  fol.  190.. 

Aroynt  thee,  witch,  the  nun  pO- fed  ronyon  cry e». 

Id.  Macbeth,  fol.  132. 


ROYTISH.  Ray  says,  rowty  is  over-rank  and 
Strong;  spoken  of  corn  or  grass  land. 

Mr.  Moore,  (Suffolk  Word t,)  44  Rout  in  coarse  grass, 
which  looks  brown  and  sere  in  the  spring.” 
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No  weed  presum'd  to  shew  its  roytuh  free 
la  this  inclosure ; nettles,  thistles,  brakes, 

Thorn*,  briars,  cockle,  hemlock,  rampant  grass*. 

With  all  these  herbs  the  meager  wizard  rake* 

Into  his  deadly  boxes,  either  yet 
Were  not  at  all,  or  far  from  Eden  set. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  p.  85. 

RUB,  v.  'j  Ger.  reib-en  ; D.  wruvtn>  ierert , 

Rub,  n.  I conterere,  fricare. 

Rubber,  r To  move  one  thing  in  close  contact 

Ru'bbino,  n.  J or  with  pressure  against  another;  to 
press  hard  upon  or  against,  (while  in  motion;)  conse- 
quentially, to  cause  a stoppage,  hinde  ranee,  or  obstruc- 
tion ; a difficulty,  a struggle;  to  hinder  or  obstruct; 
also,  to  eleunse,  to  polish. 

Rubber  is  also,  consequentially,  applied  to  a struggle 
or  contest,  sc.  at  some  game  or  play. 

It  ahall  lit*  expedient,  after  that  the  bodye  ia  cleared,  to  rubbe 
the  bodye  with  a coarse  Ivnnen  cloth,  first  softly  and  easily,  and 
after  to  increase  more  ana  more  to  a linnle  and  swift  rubbing. 

Sir  Thomas  E/yot.  Caste/  u/  HtUh,  book  ii.  ch.  uni.  ful.  48. 


ROY- 

T1SH. 


RUB- 

BAGK. 


Some,  with  holding  in  lh**aocke  of  their  abafte  harde,  rubbe  the 
skiane  of  their  fingers. 

Ate  ham.  It  or  At,  p.  130.  Torophilus. 

Ah  l air,  aaid  Parietal,  do  not  dismay 
Yoursclfo  for  thia ; myselfe  will  for  you  fight. 

At  ye  have  done  for  me ; the  left  hand  rata  ti  e right. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queer te,  book  iv.  can,  1. 

■ Give  me  a tine  friend 

That,  where  occasion  is  to  do  a benefit. 

Aims  at  the  end,  and  not  the  ntbt  before  it 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Human  Pleated,  actii.  »c.  1. 
Sir  John  after  thia  could  hare  stood  down  the  sun. 
Dividing  the  polpit  and  text  with  one  fist, 

The  glass  was  compellM  still  niUm  to  run, 

And  he  oounted  the  fift  evangelist. 

Cartwright.  The  Chambermaid* » Panel. 

So  here’s  t’  you,  [Charles,]  a ruUter't  to ’t ; 

Here’s  a cast  more ; if  that  won't  do  1 
Here's  half  a dozen  more. 

Drome.  Epistle  to  C.  S. 

Jot*  When,  at  a Tuesday  meeting,  the  country  comes  in  to  a 
match  at  two  shillings  rubber*,  where  they  conclude  at  dinner  what 
shall  lie  done  th ■%  parliament 

Kithgrew.  The  Parson's  Wtddmg,  act  i.  sc.  3. 
Much  rubbing  taketh  down  the  bodie  and  enuaeth  leannesse. 

Hull  ami.  /Vo»r>,  book  xxv  iii.  ch.  iv. 
This  last  allusion  gull’d  the  panther  more. 

Because,  indeed,  it  ruU/d  upon  the  sore. 

Yet  seem'd  she  not  to  winch,  though  shrewdly  pain'd  ; 

But  thus  her  pasrive  character  maintain'd. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther . 
The  servants  wash  the  platter,  scour  the  plate, 

Then  blow  the  fire  with  puffing  cheeks,  and  lay 
The  rubbers,  and  the  bathing  sheets  display. 

Id.  Juvenal.  Satire  3.  V.  421. 

And  thoss  are  wonderfully  busy  and  active  to  throw  rubt  aud 
stumbling-blocks  in  our  way. 

Sharp.  Work*,  vol.  vi.  p.  27 G.  Sermon  14. 

He  used  for  recreation  to  bow)  in  a garden,  and  Martin  M «f,  relate 
thence  took  this  taunting  scoff,  that  the  bishop  would  cry,  Rub.  rub, 
rub,  to  his  bowl,  and,  when  'twos  guns  too  fat,  say,  the  devil  go 
with  it,  and  then,  quoth  be,  the  bishop  would  follow. 

Wood.  Athenct  Osomentes,  part  L p.  713. 
Behold  him  taken  up,  rubb'd  down, 

In  elbow-chair  and  morning-gown; 

Behold  him  in  his  latter  humm, 

Stripp'd,  wash'd,  and  sprinkled  with  perfume, 

Churchill.  The  Ghoet,  book  iv. 


RU'BBAGE,  1 From  the  verb  to  rub , q.  that 
Ri/bbidgb,  1 which  comes  off*  by  rubbing. 
Rubbish,  j Pieces,  fragments,  ruins ; unused 

Ru'bble.  j or  useless  particles.  Buret  interprets 


the  LaL  ruderalio , A laieng  of  rubbish,  a paving  with  RUB- 
rubble  and  like  matter  tempered  with  time.  BAGE. 

Causing  thvrn  to  burie  the  dead  carcases,  and  to  gather  vp  the  RUBUS 
rubbish  broken  downe  from  the  castle  walics,  and  to  secure  the  ‘ 

ditches.  Far.  Acte* , bfc.  fol.  692.  Henry  I’ll.  v_ 

For  aneh  conceit*  a*  these  seem  somewhat  too  fine  among  this 
rubbage,  though  1 do  not  produce  them  in  sport. 

Rcttquus  H otlonumtr,  p.  12. 

Thou  sifledst  long-hid  dust  to  find  lost  ore, 

And  searched*!  rubbith  to  encreaae  our  store. 

Cartwright,  To  the  Memory  of  Sir  Henry  Spe/man,  p.  545. 

Others  might  be  named  who,  from  finding  fault  with  the  Council 
of  Nice  for  corrupting  Christianity,  (as  they  fondly  supposed.) 
have  gradually,  and  in  a course  of  year*,  come  to  reject  Christianity 
itself  as  needless  and  useless,  and  nil  revealed  religion  as  mere 
rubbith. 

Haler  land.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  102.  Objections  removed  and  Mis- 
take* rectified,  ch.  v. 

Kmbruted  every  faculty  divine ; 
llcart-bury’d  in  the  rubbish  of  the  world. 

Young . The  Complaint.  Night  2. 

RUBIA,  in  Botany,  a mentis  of  the  class  Tetrandria , 
order  Monogynia , natural  order  Rubiacee t.  Generic 
character  : corolla  of  one  petal,  bell-shaped,  four  or  five- 
cleft  ; berries  two,  one-seeded  : stamens  four  or  five. 

Nine  species,  natives  of  buth  hemispheres  ; R.  tincto - 
rum,  which  produces  the  valuable  red  dye  called  Madder, 
ia  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

RU'BRICK,  adj.  I Fr.  rubrique;  It.,  Sp.,  and 

Kl  brick,  n.  I Low  Lat.  rubrica,  from  ruber. 

Rubrical,  | red.  See  Mimiate. 

Ru'bricate,  v.  j Red,  the  noun,  is  applied  to 
certain  portions  of  hooks  (the  Prayer  Book,  law  books) 
written  or  printed  with  red  ink. 

After  thy  trxt,  n«  alter  thy  rubric ke, 

I wol  not  work  as  mochel  us  a gnat. 

Chaucer.  The  Hif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5928. 

For  the  confirmation  of  the  premisses,  msrke  hcere.  [reader]  I 
beseech  thee,  the  rubneke  brent  following,  written  before  tho 
Masse  of  the  fiue  wound**  m the  Masse  book*. 

fax.  Actes,  ftc.  fol.  1271.  Queen*  Mane. 

For  the  one  he  doth  rubricate  unlie  with  his  red  letter*,  the 
other  ho  doth  rubricate  with  their  own*  blond. 

Id.  lb.  fol.  536.  Henry  F. 

Too  persecute  ingenuous  men  over  all  your  book,  with  thia  one 
over-tired  rubrical  conceit  still  of  blushing. 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  99.  .■inimadirmon*  upon  the  Remon- 
strants' Defence,  Sfc. 

Other  festival*  I enquire  not  after,  a*  of  St.  Dunttan's,  and  the 
rest  that  (Und  rubricate  in  old  Kalmdar*. 

Spe/man.  On  the  Original  of  Term r,  ch.  ii. 

The  light  and  rays  which  appear  red,  or  rather  make  object* 
appear  so,  I cad  rubricA  or  red  making.  AVkVcm. 

It  is  prescribed  in  tho  rubric A of  this  day'*  service,  that  if  there 
be  a sermon  at  all,  aud  not  a homily,  it  shall  bo  upon  this  argu- 
ment, The  Duty  of  Subjection. 

Sharp.  Works,  vol  u.  p.  34.  Sermcn  2. 

Then,  with  his  silver  beard  and  magic  wand, 

Let  Cornua  rise  archbishop  of  the  land  : 

Let  him  your  rubric  and  yuur  (easts  prescribe, 

Grand  metropolitan  of  all  the  tribe. 

Cusrper.  Progress  of  Rrrvttr. 

RUBUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Icotandria , 
order  Polygynia,  natural  order  Rosacea.  Generic 
character : calyx  five-cleft,  corolla,  petals  five ; fruit  a 
compound  berry,  each  cell  one-seeded. 

About  fifty  species,  natives  of  both  hemispheres;  the 
fruit  of  many  are  very  gTatefuI.  R.  idteut,  the  Raspberry, 

R.  ctrsius,  the  Dewberry,  R.  corylifclius,  R.  frvttcosus. 
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RUBUS. 

RUCK. 


the  Blackberry,  R.  tazatilis,  R.  arcticus,  and  R.  cha- 
matmorus , the  Cloudberry,  are  natives  of  England. 
Seventeen  species,  among  which  arc  the  Raspberry,  are 


natives  of  North  America. 

RU  BY,  *|  Fr.  rubis;  Sp.  rubi;  It.  rubino; 
Ru'bied,  I Low  Lat.  rubinus,  from  the  Lai. 
Ru'bift,  v.  I ruber,  red.  Du  Cange  calls  it  the 
RuBt'FirK,  >carbuncle ; and  see  the  Quotation 
Ri’bifica'tiox,  from  Pliny.  A stone  so  called 
Ri/biform,  from  its  red  colour. 

Ru'hious.  To  rubify ; to  redden  or  give  a 

red  colour  to. 


On  alle  bare  fyve  frngtes.  r^chellchc  yrfoged 
And  |»er  on  rede  nines.  and  riche  stoDes- 

Piers  Plouhman.  Fimon,  p.  24. 
And  be  ye  wise,  as  ye  lie  faire  to  **•, 

Well  in  the  ring,  than  is  the  rubie  act- 

CAanccr.  Tru/us  and  Crneide,  book  ii. 


What  nedelh  it  for  to  rehcror  hem  alle  ? 

Watores  rvfnfjt n-y.  and  bollcs  galle, 

Anwnik,  sal  artuoniak.  and  brimston  ? 

And  herbe*  roude  1 tell  eke  many  on. 

Id.  The  Chantin'*  YrmaniS'S  Tale,  V.  16200. 


Her  inkle,  silk,  twin  with  the  rutted  cherry. 

Shakipeare.  PeritJet,  Prince  af  Tyre,  act  v.  sc.  6, 
Tables  are  set,  and  on  a sudden  pil’d 
With  angel’*  food,  and  rubied  nectar  flows 
In  pearl,  in  diamond,  and  massie  gold. 

Fruit  of  deliciiHii  vines,  the  growth  of  heav’n. 

Milton.  Paradise  Loti,  book  V.  V.  632. 
Thus  I sprinkle  on  thy  breast 
Drops  that  from  my  fountain  pure 
I hare  kept  of  precious  cure. 

Thrice  upon  the  finger’s  tip. 

Thrice  upon  thy  rubieil  lip. 

Id.  Grmut,  V.  91 1. 

Tht  coronariuin  or  laton,  after  that  to  everie  ounce  of  it  there  be 
put  six  scnipals  of  gold,  and  bo  reduced  into  a verie  thin  foile,  ro- 
scmblcth  the  colour  of  file,  like  a ruble  or  carbuncle  stone. 

Holland.  P/inie,  book  xxxiv.  ch.  viii. 

■ And  when  she 

Swee’.e  wordes,  like  dropping  hnnny,  she  did  shed  ; 

And  twixt  the  perles  and  rutin*  soflly  brake 
A silver  sound,  that  heaven’y  tmiMckc  seem’d  to  make. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  book  »i.  can.  3. 
There  bo  ngaine  who,  having  prepared  and  rubified  the  skin  with 
aaluiire,  do  annoint  th*  place  wliere  the  hair*  is  gone  or  groweth 
thin.  Holland.  P/inie,  book  xxix.  ch.  vi. 

I have  been  here  time  enough  in  conscience  to  pass  all  the  de- 
grees and  effects  of  fire, as  distillation.  siihliroaUun,  mortification, 
calcination,  solution,  descension,  dealbation,  ratification,  and  fixa- 
tion. Haseeil.  Letter  42.  book  ii.  p.  348. 

Do.  Deere  lad.  belceue  it ; 

For  they  shall  yet  belye  thy  happy  yecrcs, 

That  say  thou  art  a man  ; Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious, 

Skahtprare.  Twelfth  Sight,  fol.  ‘2b 7. 

I say  then.  That  while  the  several  specie*  of  ray*,  as  the  rubijick, 
cemlinrk,  and  others,  are  by  refraction  separated  one  from  an- 
other, they  retain  those  motions  which  are  proper  to  each  of  them. 

Grew.  Cosm*.  Sacra,  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  38. 
Oh  rare  to  death  devote ! with  Stygian  shade 
Knch  destin’d  peer  impending  fates  invade. 

With  tears  your  wan,  distorted  cheeks  are  drown'd, 

With  sanguine  drops  the  walls  are  rubied  round. 

Ibpe.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  iL  V.  425. 

Ilis  ample  forehead  bore  a coronet 

With  sparkling  diamonds  and  with  rubies  set. 

Dryden.  Pal  arson  and  Ardte,  book  tL 
Of  those  rays  which  past  close  by  the  snow,  the  rnhiferm  will 
W the  least  refracted,  and  so  come  to  the  eye  in  the  directest 
lilies.  Newton.  Optics. 

RUCK.  See  Rock. 


RUD 


See  Eructate.  Qr.  ipevyuv.  to  RUCTA- 
TION. 


RUCTATION. 

throw  out. 

A throwing  out  or  ejection,  (ic.  of  wind.)  RLD- 

Absteyne  from  incite,  that  ingenders  botches,  inflammations,  BKCKIA. 
famous  ructuatwns  or  vapours.  * — v — 

Sir  Thomas  Bigot.  Casta/  of  He/th,  book  iv.  fol-  92. 


RUD,  adj. 
Rud,  n. 
Rod,  r. 
Ri/ddv, 
Ri/bdimers, 
Riddle. 


Rud  is  red.  Ruddy  is  usually  ap- 
I plied  to  a slighter  or  less  degree  of 
►colour  than  red  it. 

Huddle,  or  red  earth.  See  the 
Quotation  from  Pliny. 


Ich  tat  itille  as  Pad  cnee  wolde.  ami  thus  tone  }ia  dortour 
As  rody  as  a rose,  roddede  hus  cbekes. 

Piers  P/osshman.  Futon,  p.  248. 
Ilis  rudde  is  like  scarlet  in  grain, 

And  I you  tell  in  good  certain 
He  had  a seemly  nose, 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Tkopas,  v.  13594. 
But  thas  much  1 date  sain,  that  she 
Was  white,  rody,  fresh,  and  lifely  hewed, 

And  entry  day  her  beaut*  newed. 

Id.  Dream. 


Some  one,  for  she  is  white  of  skynne,  s 

Some  one,  for  the  is  noble  of  kynoe, 

Some  one,  for  the  hath  a rodie  cheke. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  bonk  v. 

While  the  wondering  of  the  people  caste  a comly  rwd  in  her 
cheires  (of  whiche  she  before  had  most  misae)  that  her  great  shame 
wan  her  much  praise. 

Sir  1 homos  More.  IForkes,  foL  56.  The  History  of  King  Ri- 
chard III. 


Then  they  taught  to  paynt  the  black*  of  eies,  and  ntddsnes  of 
chockes,  ami  alter  the  natural  colour  of  the  hairs  and  visage. 

Fives.  Instrurlum  of  a Christian  #f  bourn,  p.  B4. 

$hce  threw  downc  thu  mantle. 

That  Wight  was  of  bice ; 

And  fast,  with  a redd  rudd. 

To  twr  chamber  can  thee  flee. 

Percy.  Rrliyues.  The  Boy  and  the  Mantle , v.  95. 

Sweet  blushes  stayn'd  her  rud-red  cheeke, 

Her  eyen  were  bl&cke  as  slue; 

The  ripening  cherrye  swellde  her  lippe, 

And  all  her  uecke  was  vnowe. 

Id.  Ib.  The  Marriaye  of  Sir  Gawasne,  V.  101. 
Hie  ruddy  lips  did  sinyle,  and  rosy  red 
Did  paint  his  chearefull  cheekes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  bonk  it.  can.  I . 
Her  checks,  like  apples,  which  the  sun  had  nsdded. 

Id.  ft. 

Of  all  other  sorts  of  red  earth,  the  ruddle  of  ASgypt  and  Affricke 
is  fittest  for  carpenters ; for  if  they  strike  their  line  upon  timber 
with  it,  that  shall  bee  sure  that  it  will  take  colour  and  be  marked 
verie  well.  Holland.  Plinie,  book  xxxv.  ch.  vi. 

The  colour  of  sandaracha  ought  to  be  fierie  like  a flame : a 
pound  thereof  is  bought  for  five  asacs,  i.  half  a denier.  Calcine 
this  and  ruddle  togithcr,  and  of  both.  Wing  concorporat  in  cquall 
quantitic,  you  shall  have  the  colour  called  sandy x. 

Id.  Jb. 

Paul..  Good  my  lord,  forbeare : 

The  ruddmesse  vpon  her  lippe  is  wet : 

Yon'le  marre  it,  if  you  ki&M  it;  itayno  your  owne 
With  nyly  painting. 

S/uiAsprare.  The  Winter’s  Tale,  foL  302. 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  eyes  were  blue. 

Ruddy  hii  lips,  and  fresh  and  fair  his  hue. 

Dryden.  Palasnan  and  Arctic,  bonk  iit. 
Not  so  the  diamond  shifts  its  trembling  beam  ; 

Not  so  tho  ruby  flames  with  ruddy  gleam. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Fssnoso,  book  X.  V.  395. 

RUDBECKIA,  iii  Dolany , a genus  of  the  class  Syn- 
genaia , order  Fruatranea,  natural  order  Corymbfcrtt. 
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BECKJ4.  0cner'c  cbaracfer : calyx  a double  order  of  scales ; re- 
_ ' ceplacle  chaffy,  conical;  margin  of  the  down  four- 
.Rl'DK.  *“°*hed  I <bc  down  is  sometimes  wanting. 

^ Twelve  species,  mostly  natives  of  North  America. 

RU  DDER,  or  1 A.  S.  rotter;  Ger.  roeder;  D. 
Ro'tiier.  / rorr,  roeder;  Sn.nder;  Sumner 
calls  rother  an  oare,  the  blade  or  broader  part  of  an 
oarr.  It  seems  to  have  been  applied  generally  to 
That  which  rows,  moves,  steers,  guides,  or  directs  the 
course  of  (re  a ship,  a boat,  any  thing.) 

Edward  do  hi  mo  Je  rofrr,  & fare  ower  Jip  m, 

H.  Bruit  nr.  p.  289. 

The  fjuoeno  her  sdfe  accustomed  aye 
In  the  same  barge  to  play, 

It  needeth  neither  mast  ne  rather. 

Chaucer.  Dream,  p.  388. 
The  ship  of  luue  hath  lost  his  rother. 

Goseer.  Can/.  Am.  hook  is.  p.  64. 

At  the  first  shotte  he  split  our  rudder’s  head  in  pieces,  and  the 
second  shotte  he  xtrake  vs  under  the  water,  and  the  third  ahotte 
ne  Mtkitte  t*  through  our  foremast  with  a column*  shot,  and  thus 
he  hauing  rent  both  our  rudder  and  mastv,  and  shot  vs  voder 
•®t*r,  we  were  inferred  to  goa  in  agaiae. 

Hakluyt.  Foyaget,  S(c.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  186.  Tko.  Sander*. 

Yet  am  they  turned  about  with  a Tery  lileU  stoarue  whither 
socuer  the  stuppe  maistcT's  invade,  that  gouerneth  the  rather,  will 
*ct  lt*  Wfcft  Erasmus.  St.  James,  ch.  iv. 

And  so  thd  tooke  up  thu  ankers,  and  committed  themself**  to 
the  sea,  and  leuaed  withall  the  joynte*  of  the  rfetne  and  tbe  rudder. 

Id.  Aciet  of  the  Apostles,  ch.  xni. 

O thou  fayro  sonne  of  gentle  fuery. 

Thou  art  in  mightie  arm**  most  roagnifvdc 
Above  alt  knights  that  ever  hattcill  tryde, 

O turne  thy  rudder  hetherward  awhile. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qutene,  book  ii.  can,  12. 
Swept  from  the  deck,  juid  from  the  rudder  tom, 

Far  on  the  swelling  surge  the  chief  was  borne. 

Pbpe.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  V.  p.  191. 

It  is  observable  that  the  name  or  an  anchor  does  no  where  occur 
UlLast'*’  *h'P‘  °f  "hU:h  ***  sp*,lkJ,  had  ^ * rwrfder  Mxui 

Fasohes.  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Aryonautics,  book  L r.  1235.  note. 

RUDDOCK.  A.  S.  rvddulc,  the  rud  or  red-breast. 

The  tame  ruddoche  and  the  coward  kite. 

Chaucer.  The  AssemUy  o f Fowls. 

The  greed  ie  carle  cam*  within  a spice 

That  own'd  the  good,  and  saw  the  pot  brhinde 
" **">  ruddocks  lav,  and  in  the  ruddock's  dace 
A knot!*  conic,  but  ruddocks  could  not  find,,. 

Turhervi/e.  0/ two  desperate  Men. 

The  ouxell  shrills,  the  ruddock  warblra  soft. 

Spenser.  EpithaJamium,  v.  82. 
RUDE,  i Fr.  rude ; It.  rude , rozio ; Sp.  rudo. 
Rudely,  > Menage  derives  the  It.  roe zo  from 
Iuj  OF.NBSS.  ) rudu.  Skinner  a*sertfl  that  rude  is 
not,  as  it  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  be,  from  the  Lot. 

si  bcUt  fr°m  lhe  A>  8 *****  ^*»M  impolituM, 
U'rath,  fienc,  barbarous,  or  unpolished.  Rude,  then,  or 
tcrat/i,  (q.  v.)  is  t crithed,  tortured,  sc.  with  anger  ; and 
rude  seems  to  be  equivalent  to 

Rugged  or  rough,  ill  or  unformea,  ill  or  unfimhioned : 
coarse,  uncivilized,  untaught,  unpolished. 

He  knew  not  Caton,  fur  his  wit  was  rude. 

That  bade  a man  shulde  wedde  his  similitude. 

Chaucer,  The  MiUeres  Tale,  v.  3163. 

O Icod  book  with  thy  foule  rudenesm, 

,hoU  k*"te  neitb"  beauty  ne  eloquence. 

Who  hath  thee  caused  or  ysue  the  hardiness® 

For  to  appear*  m my  ladies  presence. 

Id  Of  the  Cuckow  and  the  Nightingale. 

Aad  she  was  of  too  UleD  might, 
defence  ageyne  so  rude  a kmght 
To  make.  Cower.  Can/.  Am  book  v.  p.  166. 
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*n2^,r,r0ne,  *nd  <hc  Tir8in*  follow®  after  syngyng  a mrfrMng 

Brtnde.  Quintus  Curtins,  book  iv.  fol.  72. 

”*7  "T  .»■!  homely. 

S r Thomas  More.  Utopia,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  79.  * 

L?k  *nto  Fre««  am.  ;<>nquerp  our  herytage,  flat  these 
Fresones  bv  pad*  and  rudenet  do  witholde  fro  viu 

Lord  Berners,  Froissart.  Cron  ye/e,  vol,  ii,  ch.  206.  p.  640. 

Her  scattred  brood,  soon*  as  their  parent  deue 
They  saw  so  rudely  falling  to  the  ground, 

Oromng  full  deadly  all  with  troublous  fear*, 

Uarhred  themselves  about  her  body  round. 

Spenser.  Faene  Qtteenr,  book  i.  ch-  i. 
And  now  this  wish’d-for,  but  yet  dreadful  prey. 

To  Actus  court  they  led  in  haste  awsv, 

With  all  unmanly  rudeness  which  does  wait 
Upon  th'  immoderate  vulgar's  joy  and  hate. 

Cowley.  The  Darideis,  book  ii*. 

_ ” I muBt  forsooth  be  font 

lo  glue  my  hand  oppos’d  against  my  heart 
V nto  a mad-braine  rude  shy,  full  of  spleene, 

” ho  w°°’“  *n  haste,  and  meanes  to  wed  at  lejsure, 

Shakspeare.  The  Tamutg  of  th.  Shrew,  fol  219. 


RUDE. 


r.  f .. ^ . 1 Ungracious  wretch, 

rit  fur  the  mountain**  and  the  UirhariMis  cams, 

Rh  w Dr  °5n‘  P^«h’d : out  of  mv  sight. 

Be  no*  offended,  dee  re  Cesario : 3 * 

Rude*,.  bvR»„c.  u T.,l/a  fol.  270. 

Imperfect  star,,*.,  in  marble  such  are  teen, 
hen  the  rude  chisel  docs  the  man  begin. 

Drydeu.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  L 

«:■“«*  •»  »u»p.rt«!  th.t  many  pr.t.nd  a f„rw™. 

hS  Ih^  >'  rt,b“  to  h""  b*  fcwvs  (.leva  dowm 

lh.1  they  m»)  deal  th.  mam  fr«ly  or  r*M,  ni,b  it. 

' P'  28“  °"  ■!- 

My  craanrra  of  aomo  reputed  rirtimi,  that  U,e  i„  it,  „ 
wuh  „ harm.™,  an.lfnen.lly  ilmign.  a.  ...  tt,.  ».  „nin,, 

haud'y  ^ hi,“ 

Boyle.  H arks,  vol.  v.  part  L p.  S09.  Preface  to  the  Christian  Firtuow. 
How  oft  in  rapture*,  which  man  scarce  could  bear 
thouKht  the  Muses  there  ; 
null  heard  t.wir  music,  and,  ns  route  os  death 
Jist  all  attrntinn,  drew  in  tv’ry  breath, 

Lest,  breathing  all  too  rude/y.  I should  wmiml 
And  mar  that  magic  excellence  of  sound. 

Churchill.  Gotham,  book  iii. 

He  chooses  company,  but  not  the  squire’s, 

bose  wit  is  rudeness,  whose  good  breeding  tire*. 

Cowper.  Retirement. 

RU'DIMENT,  I Fr.  rudiment;  h.rudmrntr;  Sp. 
Rudimk'ntau  J rndimmtot  i Lat.  rudimenhtm. 

The  rude  stale,  the  first  or  embrvotic  origin  or  begin* 
ning;  the  first  lessons  for  rude  ignorance;  elementary 
instruction  ; elements  or  earliest  principles. 

Aiwl  partly  because  they  should*  by  niche  maner  fas  a mao 
would  *ay)  of  shadow*#  and  rudtmentcs,  bee  by  Idle  and  lytic  en- 
strutted  to  those  thinges  that  bclonge  vqlo  true  irodlynes.  which 
is  theaoul*  of  man.  ' ° 7 ’ 

Udall.  Erasmus.  St.  Marks,  vol  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  155. 

Teach®  them  that  musle  bee  christened  the  rudtmenlet  and  first 
beginnings  of  the  ghospel:  which  rudamentes  or  prindules. 
except  a man  wil  beleue.  his  baptism*  is  in  vsync. 

Id.  lb.  The  Actes  of  the  Apostles,  ch.  ii.  fol.  531. 

— 7—  But  first  I mean 
To  exercise  him  in  tbe  Wilderneo, 

There  he  shall  first  lay  down  the  rudiments 
Of  his  great  warfare,  ere  I send  him  forth 
To  conquer  Sin  and  Ihssth,  the  two  grand  fix*, 

By  humiliation  and  strong  sufferance. 

Mi/iom.  Paradise  Regained,  book  i.  V.  155, 
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RUE 


RUDI- 

MENT. 

RUE, 


In  this  thy  promue  (ben,  ray  child,  with  cm 
And  cool  rcserv c,  to  mingle  in  the  war  ? 

Too  well,  rIm  1 I knew  bow  honour' s charm* 

Would  fire  thy  youth  to  seek  the  rough  alarms, 

In  these  thy  nist  essays,  and  rudiments  of  arm* ! 

Oh ! dire  essays ! too  fond  wu  thy  delight 
To  learn  the  dreadful  lessons  of  the  fight ! 

PUt.  Firgil.  .Kneid,  book  xi. 
O come  not  ye  nenr  innocence  and  truth. 

Ye  worm*  that  eat  into  the  bud  of  youth  ! 

Infeetiou*  a*  impure,  your  blighting  pnw'r 
Taints  in  its  rudiment t the  promis'd  flow’r. 

Coujter.  Conrrrnfinn, 


RUDOLPH  I A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Diadclphia,  order  Dtcandria , natural  onler  Leevtni- 
notee.  Generic  character:  calyx  two-lipped,  superior 
lobe  large,  obtuse,  inferior  lobe  acute,  two  very  short 
lateral  lobes ; standard  of  the  corolla  linear,  oblong, 
straight,  and  very  long ; wings  and  keel  short ; pod 
compressed,  many- seeded,  terminated  by  the  sessile 
style ; seed*  flat. 

Four  species,  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Islands 
of  St.  Domingo  and  Culm. 

RUE.  r.  Anciently  also  written  rew.  A.  S. 

Rue'ful,  hreouan,  hreotestan.  recursion  ; Ger. 

Rce'fully,  rnttern;  D.  rouwai;  int'emiscere, 

Rue'fvlsers,  ,/rtfftre,  panittre , to  groan,  moan,  or 
Rue'ing,  n.  ^lament,  to  repent. 

Rti'TitPUi.,  To  nman,  to  mourn,  or  lie  sorry. 

Ru'tmpuii.v,  to  lament,  to  grieve,  to  regret,  to  re- 
Ru'thless.  pent,  to  grieve  with  or  for,  to  compas- 
sionate. or  have  or  feel  compassion ; and,  hence, 

Ruth , compassion  or  sympathy,  mercy,  pity  : as  also 
sorrow,  mournfulness. 

And  slow  vaste  in  eyjwr  half,  pal  rmpr  H wu  ynou. 

R.  (Honor tier,  p,  175. 

Ad  telle  out  eue re  ye  tej>e  man,  A )>e  nfne  |»i>ru  out  he  Dome, 

And  let  urn  vie  of  her  alto  heuedVs,  & made  a rtufal  dom. 

• Id.  p.  .127. 

ho  kyng  kri  bonds  fast*  y now,  pat  rew/iche  he  gan  eric. 

Id.  p.  126. 

Alios  ! for  Sir  Ilarald,  for  him  was  inikelle  reuth. 

/?,  fintnne,  p.  71. 


horgh  pile  mvkelte  he  let,  St  reufulhed  of  herte. 

Id.  p.  263. 

}*  Wolssh  wrr  alle  day  slay*n,  now  rnres  pm  per  res, 

& LeulCn  is  full*  fnfn  to  pray  Edward  for  pe*. 

Id.  p.  217. 

So  wol  pn  fader  for  gyven  folke,  or  mylde  hertes 
That  rufitlhche  repenten.  and  restitution  in  alien. 

ISers  Pfouhman.  Timm,  p.  HI. 

For  though  I made  ghou  soon  in  a pistle  it  rrwith  me  not 
thoogh  it  rarw/f.  WitRf.  2 Corinthians,  ch.  vii. 

WHannc  his  diseiplit  weren  ctepide  togidere  he  seyde  t*  hem,  y 
hare  rathe  on  the  (tuple  for  lo  now  the  thridde  day  thei  atuden  roe 
and  han  not  what  to  ele.  Id.  Mark,  ch.  will. 

The  Lord  *woor  and  it  sehal  not  retre  hym,  thou  art  a preest 
without*  n ende  bi  the  ordre  of  Melchisedtrch. 

Id.  Khmru,  ch.  vii. 
The  li«tea  shal  I m alien  in  this  place, 

And  God  so  wialy  on  my  sotde  retre, 

As  I aha]  even  jugc  lien,  and  trewr. 

Chaucer  The  Knight  ft  Tale,  v.  1864. 
But  sens  I see  there  ia  no  better  way. 

And  that  too  late  is  now  for  me  to  rue. 

To  Diomede  I woLl  algatr  be  true. 

Id.  Trailta  and  Crete  id/,  book  v. 
Tho  came  this  wofut  Theban  Palatnon 
With  flotery  herd,  and  ruggy  asahy  heres, 

In  clothes  blake  ydropped  all  with  teres. 

And  (passing  over  of  weping  Rraelie) 

The  reu  fullest  of  all  the  compagnie. 

Id.  The  KsUghte,  Tale,t.2S\A. 


They  cause  me  to  erie  so  rufulty.  HUE. 

Chaucer.  The  luiutentatun  of  Mary  Magdalen.  y 
And  yc  that  hen  of  lieautir  ernppe  and  rote, 

If  ihenrwithnll  in  you  ne  t«  no  routA, 

Than  is  it  harm®  ye  liven  by  ray  trouth. 

Id.  Trail  us  and  Crcteide,  book  ii. 

And  said : O sister,  if  re  knewe 
Of  myn  estate,  ye  wulde  rrae, 

1 trowe,  and  ray  deli  iterance 
Ye  wold  shape,  and  do  vengeance 
On  hym  that  is  so  fats  a man. 

Gamer.  Ckmf. dm.  book  v.  p.  166. 

In  horde  wove*  men  gone  softc, 

And  er  thei  climbe  auise  them  oftc, 

And  men  teen  all  daie,  that  rape  reweth. 

Id.  Ib.  book  sai.  p.  85. 

There  came  a fisher  in  the  weye, 

And  sigh  a man  there  naked  Oonde, 

And  whan  that  he  hath  vnderetondc 
Tho  cause,  be  hath  of  hym  great  reuth. 

Id.  Ib.  book  viii-  p.  254. 

Loe  in  my  d n-s me  before  mine  cies,  me  thought 
With  rufuli  chere  I uve  where  Hector  stood  ; 

Ont  of  whuw  (ties  there  gushed  streames  of  teams. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  .Kueit,  book  ii. 

And  ofie  tho  owle  with  rvfuU  tong  complain'd 
From  the  house-top,  drawing  long  dolefull  tunes. 

Id.  lb.  hook  iv. 

If  ruth  fa!  gods  hlttie  any  power,  I trust. 

Amid  the  rucks,  thy  guerdon  thou  shall  finde ; 

When  thou  ahalt  clepe  full  oil  on  Dido’s  name. 

Id.  Ib,  book  iv. 

- — — She  from  hence  is  flrd 

Who  was  the  guide  am!  gitier  of  my  breath. 

Hr  whnmr  I was  with  wished  pleasure  fed 
And  haue  escapt  the  rvth/eue  hand  of  death. 

Tvrberoile.  He  torrotret,  Sfc. 
lie  in  great  passion  all  this  while  did  dwell. 

More  busying  his  qtiiekc  eie*  her  face  to  view, 

Then  his  dull  cares  to  lieare  what  shee  did  tell ; 

And  said.  Faire  lady,  hart  of  flint  would  rrtp 
The  undeserved  woe*  and  snrrawrs  which  ye  shew. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queette,  hook  L can.  2. 

Who  when  those  pittifull  outcries  he  heard 
Through  all  the  seas  so  ruefully  resownd. 

His  chaxett  swifts  in  hast  he  thether  clear'd. 

Id.  Ih.  book  ii.  can.  8. 

For  he  was  false,  and  fraught  with  fickleness*  ; 

And  learned  had  to  lovt  with  secret  loukra  ; 

And  well  could  daunca  ; and  sing  with  nufulne* le  ; 

And  fortunes  tell ; and  rend  in  loving  bookc*. 

Id.  lb.  book  i.  can.  4. 

Help  me,  ye*  benefit  11  byrdt  1 whose  shrieking  sound 
Is  stgne  of  dreery  death,  my  deadly  cries 
Most  rvlhfut/y  to  tuue. 

Id.  The  Shepherdt  Calendar.  Augutt. 

I pray  God  this  sudden  riches  make  not  again  along  repent- 
ance ; this  sudden  joy  a long  ruing ; this  speedy  ranching  a 
longer  taking. 

Strype.  Ijfe  of  Anti/A.  Speech  Fourth,  on  the  Quern's  Marrying. 

Why  should  I more  molest  the  world  with  cries, 

The  a*r  with  sighs,  the  earth  below  with  tears  ? 

Silh  I live  hateful  to  those  rvtklru  eyes, 

Vexing  with  untun'd  moan  her  dainty  ears. 

Daniel.  Sonnet  21.'  7*o  Delia. 

Rebellion,  worse  than  witchcraft,  they  pursued  : 

The  pulpit  preach'd  the  crime,  th*  people  rued. 

Dryden.  F.pietle  12. 

Alarm'd,  th*  inferior  demons  of  the  place 
Rais’d  rueful  shrieks  and  hideous  yells  sroiimL 

Thornton.  Cattle  of  Indolence. 

With  boil'd,  bak'd,  roast,  all  jostling  in  the  street  j 
Dejecting  all,  and  ruefully  dismay’d. 

Dryden.  Absalom  and  Avhitophel. 
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RUE.  Divine  Achilles ! wilt  thou  l hen  retire, 

And  leave  our  hostii  in  bUKsl,  our  fleet*  on  fue  ? 

RUFF.  If  wrath  *o  dreadful  fill  thy  ruihlet*  mind, 

‘ How  shall  thy  friend,  thy  Flusnu,  stay  behind? 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  ix. 

But  the  vex’d  droll,  by  force,  was  fated 
To  lie  conducted  where  he  hated. 

The  careful  carrier  held  her  prise, 

In  spite  of  all  hi*  rueful  cries. 

Cooper,  Per- Pert,  can.  3, 

When,  exercise  and  air  my  only  aim, 

And  heedless  whither,  to  that  field  I came, 

Krv  yet  with  ruihleu  joy  the  happy  hound 
Told  hill  and  dale  that  reynardTs  track  was  found. 

Cowper.  The  MwtflW  Alarm. 

Rue,  Fr.  rue;  It  ruta ; Sp.  ruda ; Lat.  ntta;  Gr. 
pvra,  from  tin?  verb  ftv-uv,  nercart , to  serve,  quia  itl 
Dioscoridts  doeef,  valetudincm  conserrat.  Vossius. 

But  woo  to  yon  fariseet  that  tithea  mynte  and  ruwe  and  ech 

mbe.  ffieft/.  Luk,  cIl  xi. 


This  capitay ne  modus  atcyed  live  citir,  uutwithstandyng  that  RUFF. 
XX.  or  more  petsODM  were  slevne  in  the  ruffle. 

Hull.  Henry  PHI.  tail.  159.  The  nineteenth  Yere. 

Where  as  he,  scant  beating  the  habit  of  a elerke,  and  going  in 
his  chaugvs  and  soft  apparell,  is  more  couuetsunt  among  the 
delicat  rvfflert  in  the  court.  Fore.  Actet,  Hge.  fol.  *203. 

Ye  see  the  entry-ages  of  our  philosophic,  whereby  it  was  thought 
good  vnto  God  to  saue  &U  mankynde.  Ye  see  the  pomps:  and  ruffling 
of  the  eusngcly  call  schole. 

Udail.  Eratmut.  Si.  Matthew,  ch.  it.  fol.  16. 

Wherupon  Anselmus.  iudgynge  the  king  a scismatike,  a rebel, 
and  a tyrat,  obstinately  withstods  him  to  the  very  face  like  a 
ruffle /in  pc  ruuer.  Bale.  Eng  fy  the  totariei,  part  ii.  fol.  65. 

While*  the  proud  bird,  ruffling  his  frthers  wyde, 

And  brushing  his  faire  brvst,  did  her  invade. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Quetne,  book  ill.  can.  11. 

Tltencf  forth  the  fether  in  her  lofty  crest. 

Ruffled  of  love,  gan  lowly  to  avails ; 

And  her  prowd  porfaunce  and  her  princely  get!, 

With  which  she  curst  try  umpired,  now  did  quailc. 

Id.  lb.  book  iii.  can.  2. 


Find.  They  [the  Exorcists]  are  to  try  the  devil  by  holy  water, 
incense,  sulphur,  rm,  which  from  there*,  a*  we  nippine,  came  to 
be  called  herb  of  grace. 

Taylor.  FWemtcai  H’arht,  p.  334.  Dittuatice  from  Popery. 


RUELLIA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Didy - 
namia,  order  Angioapermia,  natural  order  Acanlhaccte. 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-parted,  usually  furnished 
with  two  bracteal  leaves  ; corolla  somewhat  bell-shaped, 
border  five-lobed  ; stamens  conjoined  ; capsule  attenu- 
ated on  both  sides  ; seeds  few. 

A genus  containing  sixty  species,  natives  of  the 
tropical  climates. 

RU FF,  it.  ] The  A.  S.  hrof,  rof,  rofe,  is  the  top, 
Ruff,  r.  the  railed,  the  sustained,  the  elevated 

Ru'ffle,  l part  of  any  thing.  See  Roor. 
Ru'ffle,  [ In  Fox  and  Golding,  ruff  teems  to 
Ru'ffler,  be  elevation,  exaltation  ; in  Udell, 
Ruffling,  it.  ruffle,  the  elation,  haughtiness;  in 
Hull,  it  rising,  an  insurrection,  a tumult;  and,  hence,  a 
ruff  or  ruffle  is 

Tumult,  confusion,  disorder,  disturbance.  And  rvffler , 
A disorderly  person,  a disturber  of  peace  or  good 


order. 

To  ruff  or  ruffle ; to  raise,  to  throw  up  ; to  raise  a 
contest  or  disturbance,  to  contest. 

Ruff  or  ruffle;  articles  of  dress,  so  called  because 
raised  or  puffed  out  nr  up,  or  some  parts  raised  or  laid 
over  others,  sc.  in  plaits,  folds,  wrinkles. 

Ruff  and  ruffle  are,  however,  evidently  used  by  some 
writers  as  if  akin  to  rough. 


In  the  fourth  booke  sufficiently  hafh  been*  described  the  exces- 
siue  pride  and  pompe  of  Antichrist,  flourishing  io  his  ruffe  and 
wcuntie,  from  the  time  of  William  Conquerutir  hitherto. 

Fore.  A 'let,  Sfc.  fuL  364.  F.duvtrd  111. 


But  Thomym  deuised  with  her  wife  howc  she  might  be 
reuenged,  and  with  like  pollicie  and  decevpte  begylcd  her  enemies 
nowe  being  in  their  chief*  ruffle  for  theyr  tiew  gotten  victorie. 

* Arthur  Goldyng.  Jutline,  book  i.  fol.  6. 

And  some  be  weeded  from  th*  finer  stuff*. 

Some  stand*  by  proppes  to  maynteyne  all  their  ruffe. 

Gatethgne.  Gardningw. 

The  lonle  mayor  had  iiii.  footemen  all  in  whyto  sylke,  cutte, 
ruffled,  and  pounced. 

Hall.  Henry  PHI,  fol.  236.  The  tu*nty-frtt  Yere. 

And  thereto  they  haue  so  ruffled  and  tangled  the  temporall  and 
spiritual  regiment  together,  and  made  thereof  such  confusion  that 
jw  man  can  know  the  one  from  the  other. 

Tyndall.  Horhn,  p.  185.  Prologue  into  the  Reaaer, 
▼Ok.  XXVII. 


Some  urancke  their  rufflet ; and  others  trimly  dight 
Their  gay  attyre.  Id.  lb. 

His  rufflio  raiment  all  was  stain'd  with  blood 
Which  he  had  spilt,  and  all  to  rags  yrent. 

Id.  Ib.  book  i.  can.  4. 

His  gravity  is  mnch  lessen’d  since  the  late  proclamation  came 
out  agsunst  ruffle,  and  the  king  himself  slew’d  the  first  example; 
they  were  come  to  that  height  of  excess  herein  that  twenty  shil- 
lings were  us’d  to  be  paid  for  starching  of  a ruff 

Howell.  Letter  32.  book  i.  sec.  3.  p.  161. 

So  they  being  in  this  ruff  and  jollity,  news  came  suddenly  that 
A Tat  us  was  come. 

.Sir  Thamat  A ortk.  Plutarch,  p.  649.  Arafat, 
The  wyhl  wo.idgod*.  arrived  in  the  place. 

There  find  the  virgin,  doolfut,  desolate. 

With  ruffled  rayments  and  fay  re  blubbred  face. 

As  her  outrageous  foe  had  left  her  late. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Qutene,  book  i.  can.  6. 
Your  hnrpes  sweet  touch,  curl’d  lockes,  fine  shape,  and  gilts  so  ex- 
quisite, 

Given  thee  by  Venus,  would  have  done  your  fine  dames  little  good, 
W hen  hloud  and  dust  had  ruffled  them,  and  had  as  little  stood 
Thy  wife  in  stead. 

Chapman.  JIamer.  lit  ad,  book  iii.  p.  38. 

A reverend  men,  that  grat'd  his  cattle  nigh, 

(Sometime  a blusterer,  that  the  ruffle  knew 
Of  court,  of  citie,  and  had  let  go  by 

The  swiftest  hours)  observed  as  they  flew. 

Shah  rpe are.  A Laver t Complaint. 

Aso.  Lady,  I cannot  ruffle  it  in  red  and  yellow. 

Ben  Jonton.  Cynthia' t Revelt,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

And  both  the  pari  ament  ami  people  complain’d,  and  demandvd 
justice  for  those  assaults,  if  not  murders,  done  at  his  own  doors  by 
that  CTSW  of  rufflert. 

Milton.  Hurht,  vol  i.  p.  377.  An  Annrer  to  Eihon  Banlike. 

The  tailoT  stares  thy  (ensure, 

To  deeke  thy  bodie  with  his  ruffling  treasure. 

Shahtpeare.  The  Amy  of  the  Shrew,  fol.  223. 
Farewel  my  eagle;  when  thou  flew'st,  whole  armies 
Have  stoopt  below  thee  : at  Passage  I have  seen  thee 
Ruffle  the  Tartars,  as  they  fled  thy  furic. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Ixtyal  Subject,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

While  it  is  thus,  it  cannot  be  diseased  in  that  spiritual  stats 
wherein  it  will  be  wholly  separated  from  all  bodily  sense  and 
passion ; because  it  has  no  affection  in  it  that  can  any  way  disturb 
or  ruffle  its  calm  and  gentle  thoughts. 

Scott.  Chnthan  Life,  part  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  27. 

So  roll  the  billows  to  th’  Icariin  shore. 

From  east  ami  south  when  wiudv  begin  to  roar, 

Burd  their  dark  mansions  in  the  clouds,  and  sweep 
The  whitening  surface  of  the  ruffled  deep. 

/V-  Homtr.  ISml,  took  lu 
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RUG 


RUG 


HUFF. 

RUG. 


Her  pioitrat  ruffle,  and.  low  dropping,  urarce 
Can  bear  I l»e  mourner  to  the  poplar  ihiute ; 

Where,  all  abandon'd  to  despair,  she  king* 

Her  sorrow*  through  the  night. 

Thornton.  Sprmg. 

He  •hows,  on  holiday*,  a sacred  pin 

That  touch'd  the  ruff  that  touch'd  Queen  Beas’s  chin. 

Young.  Love  tf  Fame.  Satire  4. 
Indebted  to  some  smart  wig-wearer'*  hand 
For  more  than  half  the  tmm  it  sustain*  ; 

Her  elbows  m filed,  and  her  tott’ring  form 
1U  propp’d  upon  French  heels. 

Cotcprr.  The  Took,  book  iv. 


The  person  who  works  the  lace  of  a pair  of  fine  ruffles,  for 
example,  will  sometimes  raise  the  value  of,  perhaps,  a pennyworth 
of  flax  to  £30  sterling. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nation*,  rol.  us.  book  iv.  cli  ix.  p.37. 


RU  FFIAN,  adj.  } 

Ru'ffiah,  n. 

Ru'ffian,  i?. 

Ru'ffianly, 

Ru'ffianous. 

sc.  disorder,  tumult. 

Disorderly,  tumultuous,  licentious,  boisterous,  brutally 
violent. 


The  Fr.  rttffien,  It.  rujfiano, 
I though  differently  applied,  arc 
>no  doubt  the  same  word,  having 
the  same  origin  as  the  English, 
J namely,  to  ruff,  to  raise  or  excite. 


Out  of  the  whych  chase  it  was  certainly  know*  that  there 
escaped  Drape*  the  Senoa,  who,  sosone  as  Gallia  fyrxte  began  to 
rebell,  (hail)  gathered  to  him  the  mjfi:mt  out  of  al  places,  calling 
the  bondmen  to  libertye. 

Arthur  Qoidyng.  Cottar.  Cmunentaries,  book  viii,  ful.  259. 

But  are  without  fayle  the  congregacyou  of  Satban,  and  the 
tyrannous®  rable  of  rauenous  ruff  pane*. 

Hate.  Image  of  both  Church?*,  part  i.  fob  23. 

In  the  mcane  time  a commune  and  notable  rufyan  or  thefe, 
which®  had  dr  rubbed  aud  klayna  a tr.auoe,  was  entred  into  the 
haroe  where  Ciysyppus  lave. 

Sir  Thomae  Eiyot.  The  Covemour,  book  iL  p.  148. 

One  example  more  of  the  like  affinitie  commeth  hi-ere  in  mimic, 
which  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  concerning  a certeine  serum g man 
of  the  like  ruffianly  order. 

F«x.  Acte*,  Sfc,  fol.  10S4.  Henry  Fill. 

If  it  hath  ruffian' d so  vpon  the  sea. 

What  ribbes  of  oakc,  when  mountainn  melt  on  them, 

Can  hold  the  moTties. 

Shahtpearr.  Othello,  foL  316. 

• ■ — ■ ~ The  windea 

lFho  take  the  ruffian  hillowr*  by  the  top, 

Curling  their  moostrous  hearts,  ami  hanging  them 
With  (leaff’ning  clamor*  on  the  slipp’ry  cloud*. 

Id.  Henry  IF.  foL  8.‘>. 
Let  our  ruffianly  love-lock*  wearer*  mark®  it. 

Prynnt.  Hut*  to- Morns,  part  ii.  p.  882. 

- — Yet  might  it  serue  beside 

To  shelter  the  said  monument  from  all  the  ruffimut  pride 
Of  storme*  and  tempests,  u*de  to  hurt  things  of  that  noble  kinde. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad , book  vi.  p.  93. 
Where  Casium  high  oVriooks  the  shoaly  strand, 

A bark  with  armed  ruffian*  *1raight  i*  mann'd, 

And  the  took  trusted  to  Achillas'  hand. 

Rente.  Lucan.  Phartalia,  book  viii. 
His  blood  a traitor's  sacrifice  was  mule. 

And  smok'd  indignant  on  a ruffian' t blade. 

Young.  The  Loot  Day , book  ii. 

RUG,  ) A.  S.  rooc;  Ger.,  D.,  and  Sw.  rock,  in - 
Ru'oine.J  dumentum ; believed,  says  Wachter,  to  be 
from  the  Gr.  pa*oc,  lacera  veali*.  Skinner  thinks  it  may 
be  front  rough,  q.H.  a rough  garment.  Tooke  con- 
siders it  to  be  the  same  word  as  rock,  q.  v.,  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  t orig-an,  to  cover,  by  the  usual  change  of  the 
characteristic  i into  oo  or  u. 

A cover  or  clothing  : it  is  usually  applied  to  a coarse, 
thick  covering  or  coverlet  for  beds,  horses,  &c.  Rugine, 
the  diminutive  of  rug. 


Rug,  a kind  of  dog,  may  be,  as  Skinner  thinks,  a RUG. 

RLGHN. 

The  towne*  built  of  *toue,  the  people  rude  in  conditions,  ap-  . — ^ > 

psrelled  in  timers  coloured  rug*. 

Hakluyt.  Foyagtt,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  87.  Report*  of  Japan. 

1 wish'd  'em  then  get  him  to  bed  ; they  did  so, 

And  almost  smotlwr'd  him  with  rugg*  amt  pillow*. 

Braumoni  and  Fletcher.  The  Ltllle  Thief,  act  V.  SC.  1. 

Honor  assumes  her  seat,  from  whose  abiding  flies 
Thick  vapours,  that  like  rug*  utill  hang  the  troubled  air. 

Drayton.  /Wy-a/how,  song  2b. 

Macs.  I,  in  ths  catalogue  ye  goc  for  men. 

As  hounds,  ana  greyhound*,  mongrels,  apaniel*.  curres, 

Showghes,  water-rag*,  and  demy-wulues,  are  cU*pt 
All  by  tbe  name  of  doggr*. 

Skaktpeart.  Macbeth,  fill.  140. 

Look,  this  is  the  knight,  in  the  rug-gown. 

Eastward  Hoe,  act  V.  SC.  1. 

The  friendly  mg  preserv'd  the  ground, 

And  headlong  knight,  from  bruise  or  wound. 

Butler.  HueUbrai,  part  i.  can.  2. 

The  lips  of  [the  ulcer]  grew  turgid  with  the  anguish,  and  so  pain- 
ful that  she  could  not  endure  the  wiping  the  thin  ichor  from  it  with 
a soft  rugat  with  her  own  hand. 

/Furman,  Treatise*,  voL  i.  book  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  257. 

RUGEN,  Isle  of,  forms  part  of  the  Province  of 
Prussian  Pomerania.  It  rises  in  the  Bui  tic  to  the  North 
of  the  mainland,  directly  opposite  Stralsund,  and  is  so 
deeply  indented  by  the  sea  as  to  be  divided  naturally 
into  four  parts,  which  are  connected  only  by  narrow 
isthmuses.  Several  smaller  islands  lie  around  it,  the 
chief  of  which  are  that  of  Hidden t to  the  North,  ntul 
that  of  Ruden  to  the  South-East : tbe  latter  formed 
part  of  Rugen  previously  to  1309,  but  was  in  that  year 
divided  from  it  by  a violent  invasion  of  the  sea.  The 
Northern  portion  of  the  island  is  chiefly  composed  of 
chalk  ; the  central  and  Southern  districts  of  clay,  sand, 
and  flint,  us  well  as  of  a reddish  earth  of  great  fertility, 
and  which  seems  to  be  alluvial.  In  the  sand,  blocks  of 
granite,  of  porphyry,  and  of  other  rocks,  are  nict  with. 

Its  surface  is  finely  undulated,  and  presents  a series  of 
picturesque  views,  of  beautiful  gardens,  and  numerous 
antiquities.  Its  most  elevated  point  is  the  height  of 
Herlabourg,  which  is  computed  by  M.  Ilagenow  to  be 
153*788  metres  above  the  sea-level ; next  comes  that  of 
Konig**tuhl,  (the  King's  Seat,)  which  rises  amongst 
the  surrounding  cliffs  of  chalk  to  the  height  of  127*365 
metres.  From  the  nature  of  the  soil  it  is  evident  that 
agriculture  must  form  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  fact,  Rugen  is  regarded  as  the  granary 
of  Stralsund  ; and,  in  addition  to  the  fine  oxen,  sheep, 
and  horses  supplied  from  its  pastures,  the  vast  numbers 
of  geese,  of  unusual  sire,  reared  here,  furnish  by  their 
feathers  alone  a very  important  article  of  commerce. 

The  population  is  for  the  most  part  collected  into  vil- 
lages, of  which  Bergen,  containing  about  2000  inhabit- 
ants, has  assumed  the  rank  and  received  the  privileges 
of  a Capital ; and  here  reside  the  principal  authorities  of 
the  island. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Rugen  seem  to  have  been 
of  Sclavonic  origin,  and  their  conversion  to  Christianity 
dates  from  the  Xllth  Century.  Here  was  the  sanctuary, 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Northmen,  and  so  well  described 
by  Tacitus;  (De  Mor,  Ger.  ch.  xl.)  and  the  island 
presents  numerous  localities,  which  still  live  in  the  songs 
of  the  Scandinavian  bards.  The  residence  of  the  ancient 
Sovereigns  of  Rugen  was  at  Carenza,  now  Gartz , a vil- 
lage containing  from  150  to  170  houses,  a Church,  and 
a manufactory  of  sealing-wax. 
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RUGEX.  Since  1794,  numerous  visitors  annually  resort  here  iu  tibia  simple ; tarsi  peutamerous,  with  the  fourth  joint  RfGI- 
— the  summer  months,  from  various  parts  of  Germany,  to  simple.  hlJS 

the  hot-baths  and  chal}bente  of  Sagard,  a village  of  Type  of  the  genus,  Pmdrrus  orbiculatus,  Fabricius ; 

. , about  S00  inhabitants,  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  penin-  Stephens,  Illust.  Brill.  Ent.  ( Mandibulala ,)  vol.  v.  p.  . 

Mila  of  Jasmund,  in  the  midst  of  a delightful  country;  27S.  About  half  a dozeu  species  found  in  Europe,  of 
and  at  Pulbus,  on  the  Southern  coast,  salt-water  baths  which  four  occur  in  llritain,  one  of  which,  R.Jragilis, 
have  been  established  within  the  last  twelve  years,  which  is  a highly  beautiful  and  rare  species, 
attract  much  company.  Population  80,000.  Length  RU'GIXE,  v. ) Fr.  ruginc,  ruginer  un  or,  to  scale 
of  the  island  about  23  miles,  hy  l H in  breadth.  Rd'oink,  n.  f or  scrape  a bone,  Cotgrave  ; from 

MaKe-Brun,  Nouvclle  Edition  par  M.  liuot.  the  Let.  runcina , a plane;  (Menage;)  runcina  from 

RUGGY,  1 l.e.  rough , roughed ; having  a torn,  ntneare , to  hew,  to  hoc,  to  cut  up. 

Ru'gged,  l ragged,  wrinkled,  uneven  surface;  You  ought  to  apply  it  on  the  suspected  part;  and  the  nest  day, 

Rt/COEDLY,  | liL  and  met.  coarse,  unpolished,  where  you  shall  fifld  it  nxmt,  there  you  mf  tu  rrn/inr  it. 

Ru'ogedness.  J harsh,  severe,  rude,  uncivil,  boistc-  H'neman.  TVrvfiKi) rol. ii  bwli  ».p.  109.  OfHinmdsnfthe  Head. 


rous. 

Tho  ram*  this  woful  Theban  Palamotl 
With  flutery  herd,  and  fwfy  a%*hy  here«, 

In  clothes  Wake,  ydropped  all  with  ten**. 

And  (passing  over  of  weping  Eraclie) 

The  reufullvst  of  all  the  compngnie. 

Chauc.tr.  The  Knigktf*  Tale,  V.  2811. 

For  experiec*  tcacheth,  that  of  a rugged  colt  commeth  a good 
horse.  HaU.  Henry  IF.  fid.  9. 

Maud,  ruggy,  thither  skipped. 

She  wa»  vglyc  hipped 
And  rglw  lipped. 

Skelton.  Etmour  Humming. 
The  rugged  forhead,  that  with  grave  foresight 
Welds  kingdom**,  causes,  and  affaires  of  state. 

My  looser  rimes,  I wote,  doth  sharply  wife 
For  praysing  love  as  1 have  done  of  late. 

Sftmtrr.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  iv.  can.  I. 

An  in.  Come,  ye  must  resolve,  say  yea  or  no. 

Okiam.  Then  no;  nay,  look  not  ruggedly  upon  me,' 

I am  made  up  too  strong  to  fear  such  looks. 
fleaum ont  and  Fletcher.  The  Human- Haler,  act  V.  SC.  3. 

And  as  for  the  ruggednette  of  any  blade,  it  the  blond  of  a buckc 
goat  will  take  it  away  more  effectually,  and  pollish  it  better  than 
the  very  Ale.  Hut  land.  P/tnie,  book  xxviii.  eh.  ix. 

But,  at  an  elf  (the  devil's  valet) 

It  not  so  slight  a thing  to  grt ; 

For  those  that  do  his  business  best, 

Id  hell  are  us’d  the  ruggedett. 

flutter.  Hudihrai , part  iii.  can.  1 . 

For  I am  apt  to  suspect  that  if  we  were  sharp-sighted  enough, 
or  had  such  perfect  microscopes,  as  I fear  are  more  to  be  wished 
than  hoped  for,  our  promoted  sense  might  discern  in  the  physical 
surfaces  of  bodies  both  a great  many  latent  ruggednenet,  and  the 
particular  sites,  shapes,  and  situations  of  the  extremely  little 
bodies  that  causa  them. 

Boyle.  Work*,  vol.  i.  p.  680.  The  Experimental  Hitter y of  Coloourt. 

This  resjiect,  therefore,  we  owe  to  humane  nature,  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  men,  to  Ale  off  that  unmanly  sharpness  and  ruggetlartt 
of  humour  which  renders  us  perverse  and  unt roctnble  in  our  con- 
versation. Scott.  Chnttian  Life,  part  iiL  ch.  ii.  p.  579. 

Then  to  ray  ear  transmit  some  gentle  song, 

Of  those  whose  lives  are  yet  sincere  and  plain, 

Their  bounded  walks  the  rugged  cliffs  along, 

And  all  their  prospect  but  the  wititery  main. 

Cellini.  On  the  Superiiitiani  of  the  Highland*  of  Scotland. 

RUGILUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennet  filiform,  the  basal  joint 
large,  clavate,  third  slightly  longer  than  the  second, 
which,  with  the  fourth  and  fifth,  are  nearly  of  similar 
form  and  length,  the  remainder  gradually  increasing  in 
thickness  to  the  tip,  the  apical  joint  longer,  somewhat 
conic;  palpi  four,  filiform;  maxillary  with  the  third 
joint  ovate,  rather  clavate,  the  terminal  minute ; labrttm 
with  two  prominent  dentations  anteriorly  in  the  middle  ; 
head  large,  orbiculate  ; eyes  small ; thorax  small,  much 
narrowed  in  front ; abdomen  broad,  the  penultimate 
joint  longest,  the  apex  obtuse;  legs  long,  slender; 


I open’d  the  Assure  with  my  rvgiit**,  scraping  away  its  edges 
that  no  sanies  or  matter  might  be  detain'd. 

Id.  Ib.  p.  130. 

RUGO'SE,  I Fr.  rugueux,  rugosile ; It.  rugoso  ; 

Ruoo’smr.  j Sp.  rugoso ; Lat.  ruga ; Gr.  pvric, 
from  jnidr,  Irahere ; ruga , a wrinkle,  being  (Vosaiua) 
aliud  nihil  quam  cutis  in  plicae  ct  quasi  sulcos  con- 
tract a. 

Wrinkled,  drawn  or  contracted  into  folds,  furrows,  or 
wrinkles. 

Weaknesses,  whether  they  be  outward,  as  stiffness,  contnction, 
rugooity ; or  inward,  us  aches,  pains,  minuses*,  palsies,  cramps, 
tremblings.  Smith.  On  Old  Age,  p.  03. 

Tho  signs  are  evident  to  the  sight : the  inside  is  turned  outward, 
and  the  tumour  is  of  a fleshy  colour  and  raguttt,  by  reason  of  the 
folds  and  wrinkle*  of  the  coat. 

irueman.  Treat uet,  vol  i.  book  iii.  ch.  ii.  p,  352. 

R U IN,  r.  Fr.  miner,  mine  ; 1 1.  nt inure , ruin  ; 

Ru  in,  n.  Sp.  arruinar,  ruina ; Lat.  ruina , from 

Ru'iNm.v.  mere  ; and  that  from  Gr.  ptrtiv,  tra- 

Ruina'tio.v,  >Aerc,  to  draw  or  drag. 

R(7'iner,  Ruere  is  to  draw,  drag,  or  pull,  so 

Ruinous.  as  to  cause  a downful,  a destruction. 

Ru'iNOrsLT.  To  ruin  is,  hence. 

To  destroy,  or  cause  or  bring  to  destruction ; to  over- 
throw, to  fall  or  cause  to  fall,  to  overturn,  to  demolish, 
to  subvert,  to  lay  waste;  to  pull,  tear,  break,  to  pieces; 
to  bring  to  waste  or  want. 

Fur  in  this  world  there  h no  creature, 

As  to  my  dome,  that  ever  saw  nine 
Strauoger  than  this,  through  case  or  aveutare, 

Chaucer.  Trot/us  and  Crete* dr,  hook  »T. 

At  Rome  first  if  we  begin, 

The  wall  and  ail  tho  citie  within 
Stanto  m rum*,  and  in  decaiev 
The  felde  is  where  was  the  palais. 

Cotter.  Conf.  Am.  p.  14.  The  I'rotogue. 

The  buildings  within  it  arc  also  of  earth,  but  mined  and  out  of 
good  order. 

Hakluyt.  I’oyaget,  vol.  L p.  3*29.  M.  Antk.  Jmkinton. 

True  it  is  that  this  part  vmlerneath  reoMineth  at  this  day  in- 
habitable, because  of  the  corrupt  aire,  as  also  for  that  by  time, 
which  coasumeth  all  things,  it  is  greatly  ruinated. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  199.  The  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

AutcIv,  whiche,  as  before  ye  liaue  horde,  helde  and  occupy ed 
the  myddell  part  of  Brytayne,  with  Cambria  or  WaHs,  dyd  hit 
ditygeoee  to  rrpayre  ruyneut  place*,  as  well  temples  and  other. 

F uhyaH,  Chronicle,  ch.  xcv.  p.  69. 

The  power  of  this  etnpyre  is  nmumtly  deminished. 

Bole.  Image  of  balk  Churchrt,  part  ii.  fol.  1 31 
Therefore,  Sir  Terpin.  from  you  lightly  throw 
Tliis  snualid  sreede,  the  patterns  of  diwaire, 

And  wend  with  me,  that  ye  mav  see  and  know 
How  fortune  will  your  ruin'd  name  repair*. 

Spent er.  Faerie  Qurene , book  V-  can.  4. 

2 b 2 
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RL  IN.  heavenly  spirites,  whose  a«hie  cinder*  tic 

Uluirr  drop  mines,  With  huge  wall*  opprin.*, 
ttt'LK.  But  not  yaur  Pr*w*»  which  shall  never  <ii«t 

_ _ " , Through  jour  fains  renew,  n«  in  u»hi  » rest. 

Spenser.  The  Humes  of  Home. 

■ But  Priam'*  amorous  birth, 

Against  Tydidn  bent  his  bow,  hid  with  a hill  of  earth. 

Part  of  the  ruinated  tombe  for  honor’d  llua  built. 

Cftapmaau  Homer,  ihad,  book  xl  ji.  149. 
Of  theae  Roman  cnynrs  great  plenty  have  beetle  found,  and 
daily  are  found,  which  were  hid,  a«  tin;  Saxon  Chronicle  snith, 
when  Maximus  carried  so  many  Hrit/me*  into  France  with  him, 
and  at  diuers  other  time*  uuarcoucied  in  the  ground  ia  the  itodaine 
rvmahnj  i in  some  Kiri  ions  ruination)  of  toudes  hv  the  Saxons  and 
others.  Camden.  Re  main  ts,  p.  199. 

1 11  She  gript  hi*  hand,  and  uid, 

Mar*,  Mars,  thou  miner  of  men,  that  in  the  (luit  ha^t  laid 
So  many  cities,  and  with  bloud  thy  godhead  do-t  disteinc. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Haul,  book  V.  p.  64. 
And  all  the  hinder  partes,  that  few  could  spie. 

Were  rmin  >ut  and  o!d,  but  painted  nuiningiy. 

Spenser  Fame  Queenr,  tnxik  i.  can.  4. 
So  Heien  wept,  when  her  too  faithful  glass 
Reflected  to  her  eye*  the  rums  of  her  lace. 

Dry  den.  Ovid . Metamorphoses,  book  xv. 
The  diadem,  with  mighty  projects  lin’d 
To  catch  renown  by  ru.mtag  mankind, 

I % worth,  with  all  it*  gold  and  glitt'ring  afore, 

Juat  what  the  toy  will  sell  for,  and  no  more. 

Cutrper.  Table  Talk. 
But  I will  rally  and  combat  the  r tuner; 

Not  a look,  not  a smile,  shall  my  pa»*iun  discover. 

Galditnith.  Song. 

Though  a particular  merchant,  with  abundance  of  goods  in  hi* 
warehouse,  may  sometim-s  tie  mined  br  not  being  able  1o  well  them 
in  time,  a nation  or  country  t«  not  liable  to  the  *ume  accident. 

Smith.  Health  of  Nations,  book  iv.  ch.  L 
Of  all  these  expensive  and  uncertain  project*,  however,  which 
bring  bankruptcy  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  people  who 
engage  in  them,  there  ia  none  perhaps  mure  perfectly  ruinous 
than  the  search  after  new  silver  and  guld  miura. 

id.  lb.  book  iv.  ch.  vii. 
Fr.  reiglcr,  reigle ; It.  regulate,  re - 
Solo ; Sp.  reglar,  regia , from  the  Lat. 
I rrgula,  itself  from  reg-crc ; of  which 
'the  Latin  Etymologists  give  no  satis- 
factory account.  In  A.  S.  we  have 
regol,  rrgula,  norma , canon , and  the 
Goth,  ratgnon , reiki  non,  regrre,  reg- 
itare,  imptrare,  gubcmarc.  to  ntle  or  reign,  command 
or  govern.  See  Right.  Rule  less,  written  by  Spenser, 
rulesse. 

As  the  French  reigter , to  rule,  is, 

**  To  order,  govern ; temper,  moderate  ; guide,  square, 
direct;  to  do  things  by  line  and  level;  also,  to  decree, 
establish,  determine,  ordain ; also,  to  give  a rule  (or 
order)  in  a cause.”  Cotgrave. 

For  richtfuUiche  rv*oo.  sholdc  me/e  gow  alle. 

Piers  P tankman.  ftsson,  p,  15. 
And  for  thy  i^jl/ul  mtlyng.  b«  rewanlid  in  hexene. 

id.  n.  p.8. 

Take  ghe  tent  to  gliou  and  to  nl  the  fluk  in  which  the  hooly 
gomt  hath  aett  ghou  braschops*  to  reule  the  chirehe  of  God  which 
be  purchaside  with  Ilia  blood. 

Wicitf.  Drdit  of  A poshs.  ch.  xx. 

I die  out  on  the  minialrea,  quod  he, 

That  shulen  kepe  and  resslen  llua  rite*; 

Haruw  1 ala* ! here  lith  my  felaw  slain. 

Chaucer.  The  .bonnes  Pretitrt  Tale,  v.  15049, 
Rxtaotnv.  Knowrst  him  no  more  ? 

I mm  ac  nt.  Nav,  ceTtea,  I, 

Saut*  tlial  he  yafe  me  rules  there, 

And  went  his  way  1 nist  where. 

td.  The  Romani  of  the  Rose. 


RULE,  t>. 

Rule,  n. 

Ru'lable, 

IIu'lfless, 

Ru'ler, 

Ru'ly. 

verb  ric-sian. 


Their  hoo*t  of  Suuthworke  that  with  them  went  a a ye  have  her  do  RULE. 

to  fun*,  

That  was  reie/er  of  them  al,  of  las  and  eke  of  more,  RUM. 

Ordcyned  their  dyner  wisely.  , _ 

The  Pisrdonere  and  Tapstere. 

But  wbyie  the  lawe  ia  mled  so, 

That  c'.erkes  to  the  wene  n.teiide, 

1 not  howe  that  thci  shall  amciulo 
The  wofull  woride. 

Gower.  Cow/.  Am.  Ve  Prologue . 

A king*  after  the  reule  ii  holde 
To  modifiv,  anil  to  ailrex** 

Hia  yvftca  vpon  such*  largesse, 

That  he  measure  nought  excede, 

Id.  H>.  book  viL  p.  221. 

Let  | them  learn  to  know  that  God  hathc  appovnted  them,  in 
pain  of  eternal  damnatio,  to  l«*  Milner  tes  and  not  auperiours,  to  l*> 
mled  and  not  to  be  mitts , to  be  pmiatc  persons  and  Dot  refounn- 
ers  of  cotnimm  cause*. 

Stephan,  it, shop  of  /Finches  ter.  True  Obedience,  p.  19.  To  the 
Reader. 

The  ©hie  queene,  sir  Roger  Mortimer,  and  the  bishop  of  Rie, 
in  such  sorts  mUd  lh«  nut,  that  all  the  rvst  of  the  noble*  and 
buruuK,  cast  with  themsvlues  howe  beat  they  might  redrew  and 
remedie  the  great  iiicimuvmrncca  that  vnto  iberealme,  by  mcanea 
of  thorn,  grvwe  aud  happened. 

For.  Acies,  {v.  fbl.  345.  Eisvard  //. 

I meano  the  sonurs  of  such  rash  sinning  aims 
Are  teldome  sene  to  runw  a mly  race. 

Gascoigne.  The  Comp/aynt  of  Phyhmene. 

Ne  shall  the  Saxons  wives  all  jeroceabiy 

Rnioy  the  crowne,  which  they  from  Britons  vonne 
Fits*  ill,  and  after  ruled  wickrtily. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  book  iiL  coil  3. 

Ne  thine  be  kingdom?*,  ne  the  scepters  thine. 

But  realmcs  and  rulers  thou  duesl  both  confound. 

And  Uiyall  truth  to  treason  doest  incline- 

id.  Ih.  book  ii,  con.  7. 

For  the  removing  the  impression  of  jour  nature  to  be  npimmlrts 
and  niAm/able;  first,  and  nbovc  all  things.  I wish  that,  all  matlera 
past  which  cannot  be  revoked,  your  lurdship  would  turn  altogether 
upon  inaalisfactioo,  and  not  upon  your  nature  or  proper  disposition. 

Raton,  /forks,  vol.  iii.  p.  192.  Letters  Temp.  Elis. 

Lo!  there  live*  also  the  immortall  praise 
O wumankinde,  mast  faithful!  to  her  mate, 

Pei»«lope  ; and  from  her  far  awavrs 
A ruleste  route  of  yongmen,  which  her  wood, 

All  slaiae  with  darts,  lio  wallowed  in  their  blood. 

Spenser.  I’iryit.  Gaal. 

This  author  looked  opun  it  as  a m ted  point,  a thing  universally 
agreed  to.  that  them  neither  was  nor  could  be  any  demonstration 
a prion  of  the  existence  of  Gud. 

H atertamd.  H orbs,  vol  iv.  ch. ».  p.  407.  On  the  Argument  a Prion. 

And  some,  with  whom  compar’d  your  insect-tribes 
Arc  but  the  tarings  of  a summer’s  day, 

Have  held  the  scale  of  empire,  rufd  the  atom 
Of  mighty  wnr.  Tbvmson,  Spring. 

Bold  was  thy  aim,  and  glorious  was  the  prise ! 

< Ulya  set,  with  a scornful  smile,  replie*;) 

For  other  ru/rrs  those  proud  st veils  demand, 

And  acorn  the  guidance  uf  a vulgar  hand. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  x. 

Thy  rulers  load  thy  credit,  year  by  year. 

With  sums  Peruvian  mines  could  nnrr  clear ; 

As  if,  like  arches  built  uiih  skilful  hand, 

Th«  more  'twere  press'd  the  firmer  it  would  stand. 

Cowper.  Exposlutalum. 

RULING  IA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Dodc - 
candria,  order  Mtmogynia,  natural  order  Pariulacarcie. 

Generic  character : calyx  two-leaved  ; corolla,  petals 
five ; capsule  a slender  cone,  one-celled,  six-valved, 
valves  deciduous  ; seeds  winged. 

Five  species,  natives  of  the  Soulh  of  Africa. 

RUM,  Mr.  Thomson  says,  is  **  the  American  name 
for  spirit  distilled  from  sugar.  It  was  called  ktU  devil 
by  sailors,  and  I lie  nee,  in  cant,  signified  a parson.  It 
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RUM.  is  said,  by  the  annotator  on  Swift,  to  be  ill  Ireland  “ a 
— cant  word  for  a poor  country  clergyman.”  By  usage, 
RUMBLE.  ^ queer,  odd.  indescribable  person  or  thing. 

Besides  what  rum  we  sold  by  the  gallon  or  firkin,  wo  sold  it 
made  into  punch,  wherewith  they  grew  frolic  ksome. 

Dumpier.  Foyoge  to  Cam  peachy , Anno  1675. 

I pity  them  greatly,  but  I must  be  mum, 

For  how  could  ire  do  without  sugar  and  rum  ? 

Cvwper,  Pity  for  Poor  African*. 

— - ■ — ■ . Thus  began  his  meek  wife : 

It  must  and  it  shall  be  a ha  Track,  ray  lifir, 

I'm  grown  a mere  mopua ; no  company  cornea, 

But  a rabble  of  tenants,  and  rusty  dull  rumt. 

S ten  ft.  The  Grand  Queitim  debated. 

RUM  (Danish,  wide,  ample,  roomy)  is  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  in  the  Shire  of  Argyll,  and  Parish  of  Small 
Isles.  It  lies  about  seven  miles  to  the  West  of  the  Isle 
of  Eigg,  is  eight  miles  long,  and  much  the  same  in 
breadth,  and  contains  upwards  of  22,000  acres.  The 
general  aspect  of  this  island  is  mountainous,  as  it  con- 
sists of  an  irregular  group  of  high  hills  rising  out  of  the 
Sea,  without  plains,  and  scarcely  diversified  by  an  inter- 
vening valley.  Oreval,  the  highest  of  its  Western  sum- 
mits, was  estimated  by  Dr.  Macculloch  at  1798  feel; 
and  Ben  More,  the  loftiest  of  its  Eastern  group,  was 
supposed  by  him  to  be  500  feel  higher.  In  proportion 
to  its  size  it  may  be  deemed  the  most  sterile  of  the 
Western  Isles ; even  kelp,  the  staple  produce  of  this 
stormy  group,  being  scantily  supplied  by  its  rugged 
cliffs.  However,  sheep  of  delicious  flavour,  though  of 
diminutive  size,  are  reared  ou  it;  and  its  small  race  of 
horses  is  beautifully  shaped.  From  the  nature  both  of 
soil  and  climate,  there  is  but  little  land  in  tillage  here. 
Its  only  harbour  is  Ix>ch  Skresort,  on  its  Eastern  side; 
it  is  spacious,  easy  of  access,  and  affords  good  anchorage. 
Sterile  and  bleak  as  Rum  is,  it  has  its  charms:  '*  Al- 
though,” says  the  writer  just  quoted,  “ the  rough  and 
dangerous  shores,  the  trackless  surface,  and  the  perennial 
rain  of  this  island  are  repulsive  to  the  general  traveller, 
the  Geologist  will  meet  with  appearances  of  such  interest 
as  to  induce  him  to  brave  its  tempests,  and  defy  the  toil 
which  lie  must  encounter  in  its  investigation.”  He 
ranges  it  among  the  trap  islands  of  this  group.  Its 
rocks  present  examples  of  both  the  stratified  and  mist  ra- 
tified classes.  Population  394.  North  latitude  57°, 
West  longitude  6’  15'. 

Macculloch,  fPenttm  Inland *.  * 

RU'MBLE,  r. ’j  Fr.  rommclttr ; Ger.  rnmptln ; 

Ru'mble,  «.  >D.  rommelen,  t ttrepere,  from  the 

Ri/mbling,  n.  I A,  S.  hreetnan,  to  west,  to  cry  out, 
to  make  a noise.  See  Grumble,  and  Scrram. 

To  make  a confused,  continued  noise,  as  of  any  sub- 
stance heavily  rolling. 

He  slily  take  it  out,  this  cursed  Heine. 

(Unweting  this  preest  of  his  false  craft) 

And  in  the  pannes  txjtome  he  it  UfL 
And  in  the  water  rambled  to  and  fro, 

And  wonder  privily  toko  up  also 
The  coper  teiue. 

Chaucer.  The  Cham/net  Yemtmnet  Toff,  v.  1C717. 

The  peple  cried  and  rambled  up  and  deim, 

That  with  his  ere*  herd  he  how  they  sayde, 

Whet  ia  this  false  tyrant,  this  Neroun  P 

id.  The  Ahnktt  Tate,  V.  14389. 

A bout  e whome  he  found  much*  heavinesse,  rumble,  haste  and 
buMuesse.  carriage  and  conueyaunce  of  her  stuff*  into  xaincluary. 
Str  Thomai  More.  fob  43.  The  Hutory  of  Kitty  Richard  Ilf. 

Ia  the  mean  while  the  skies  gan  rumble  sore. 

Surrey.  Virgd.  Aineit,  book  if. 


Foe  none  otherwise  dooeth  the  doctrine  of  the  Ghwptll  trouble  RUMBLE. 

the  people,  but  as  a medicine  of  phistke  doeth  grutebe  ur  stierv  the  

body.  Fur  excepte  there  bee  fyrsle  a stn-rying  «xul  a rvumfdnng  RUMI- 
in  the  bodie,  it  must  nodes  wholly  penshe  altogether.  KATE. 

Udalt.  Fra  smut,  rh.  uiu.  fid.  375.  & ImAc.  ^ — L < 

His  hatt’red  bal  lances  in  ]>eeces  lay. 

Ilia  timbered  bones  all  broken  rudely  rumbled; 

So  was  the  high-aspyring  with  huge  mine  humbled. 

S pen  ter.  Faerie  Queene,  took  V.  can,  2. 

The  secret  heard,  she  plighted  him  her  troth 
(And  sacred  sure  is  every  woman's  oath) 

The  ruyul  malady  should  rest  unknown. 

Both  (or  her  husband’s  huuuur  and  her  own ; 

But  ne’elhlesa  she  pin'd  with  discontent ; 

The  counsel  rumbled  till  it  found  a sent. 

Drydm.  The  Wife  of  Rath',  Tide. 

Therefore  you  wisely  scorn  your  style  to  humble. 

Or  fur  the  sense’s  sako  to  wave  the  rumble. 

Butler,  A Palinode. 

RUM  EX.  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Heron- 
dria,  nnler  Tryginia,  natural  order  Polygonete.  Generic 
character:  calyx  three-  leaved ; corolla,  petals  three, 
conniving ; seed  one,  triungular. 

This  genus,  of  which  more  than  forty  species  have 
been  described,  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Northern 
hemisphere.  R.  mngvineux,  R.  crixpux,  R.  acutux,  R, 
obiuiifoliu »,  R.  pulcker , R.  maritimu*,  R.  paltnlris,  R. 
aquatints,  R.  digynut,  R.  acetota,  the  Common  Sorrel, 
and  R.  acetotella  are  natives  of  England  ; some  of  the 
species  are  among  the  commonest  of  the  English  weeds 
culled  Dock. 

RUMIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepidopterou * 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Animate  simple  in  both  sexes,  a 
little  thickened  and  obscurely  serrated  within  in  the 
males  ; palpi  two,  short,  rather  incurved,  very  squamous. 
Inarticulate,  the  basal  joint  a little  stout,  bent,  second 
larger,  curved  outwards,  and  slightly  narrowed,  terminal 
one  small,  ovate-conic  ; mar  ilia  long,  thickened  at  the 
base  ; head  small ; thorax  slender,  rather  woolly ; wings 
partially  expanded  during  repose  ; anterior  pair  entire, 
posterior  obtusely  angular  in  the  middle ; abdomen 
slender,  carinatcd  down  the  back,  rather  stouter  in  the 
females;  larva  with  fourteen  legs,  elongate,  cylindrical ; 
head  round,  two  prominent  tubercles  on  the  sixth  seg- 
ment; the  sides  a little  roughened  posteriorly;  pupa 
slender,  formed  in  a slight  web  amongst  leaves. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Phaleena  ( Geometra ) Cr alee  gala, 

Linnsus ; Wilkes,  pi.  xxxix.  fig.  80.  One  species,  a 
native  of  Europe,  common  in  England. 

RU'MINATE»V.  i Fr.  ruminer;  It.  ruminare  , 

Rumination,  J Sp.  rumiar;  Lai.  rum  more, from 

Ru'mivator,  > rumen  or  ruma , the  gullet,  tbe 

Ru'minant,  adj.  I passage  to  the  stomach,  from 

Ru'minant,  n.  J pupa,  the  course  or  passage. 

Hence 

To  ruminale  is  to  pass  and  repass  the  food  to  and 
from  the  stomach,  to  re  pass  it  for  chewing  again ; and 
hence,  further,  to  chew  the  chew’d  or  ctitl ; and  met.  to 
revolve,  to  reflect,  to  re-examine ; to  weigh,  to  ponder, 
to  deliberate,  to  muse  or  meditate  upon. 

Let  byra,  before  that  occasion  of  ire  doth  happen,  accustoms 
hym  self*  to  beholde,  and  marks  well  I hem  that  be  angry,  with 
the  surcease  of  that  anger,  aud  ruminate  it  in  bis  mynde  a good 
•pace  after. 

Sir  Tkomat  FAyot.  Cattel  of  Hr/th,  book  i.  eh.  iL  p.  63. 

For  my  own  particular,  the  more  I ruminate  upon  it,  the  more  it 
aatoniaheth  my  imagination  and  shaketh  all  the  cell*  of  my  brain  ; 
so  that  sometimes  I struggle  with  my  faith,  and  hare  much  wto  to 
believe  it  yet. 

Novell.  Letter  24.  book  iL  p.  441. 
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Now  there  was  near  unto  this  place  a wild  fig-tree  viliicb  they 
crnllvd  riomWir,  of  the  name  of  Ronuriui,  as  the  most  part  thought ; 
or  else  because  the  beasts  fencing  there  were  wont  to  cmne  under 
the  same  in  the  eitieun  heat  of  the  day,  and  there  did  ruminate, 
that  is,  chew  their  cud  in  the  shadow. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  p.  17.  Romulus. 

It  is  a melancholy  of  mine  owno,  compounded  of  many  simples, 
extracted  frum  many  otiiccts,  and  indeed  the  sundrie  contemplation 
of  ray  trauells,  in  which  liy  [ray]  often  rumnwtton  wraps  me  in  a 
most  humorous  sadneisc. 

ShaAtpeare.  At  You  Like  it,  fol.  200. 
She  [Nature]  hath  employed  all  these  methods,  os  fermentation 
in  the  stom-u'hs  of  most  torrestri.il  and  all  aqiulick  amm.di ; ex* 
pre-sunn  and  squrering  in  the  omoaus  of  ruminant  quadrupeds,  and 
in  the  intestines  of  all  creatures. 

Rat/.  Of  the  Creation,  part  ti.  p.  401. 
The  dcscri|4ion  there  [writers]  give  of  the  muscular  part  uf  the 
gullet,  Dr.  Drake  suith,  is  very  exact  in  ritmt*a*ti,  but  not  in  men. 

Derham.  Phynat- Theology,  book  iv.  ch.  xi.  No.  40. 

A variuua  group*  the  herds  and  flocks  compose. 

Rural  confusion ! on  the  grassy  bank 

Some  ruminating  lie  ; while  others  stand 

Half  in  the  flood,  and,  often  loading,  sip 

The  circling  surface.  7hosuoa,  Summer. 

Perhaps  some  doctor,  of  tremendous  paunch. 

Awful  and  deep,  n black  abyss  of  drink, 

Outlives  them  all ; and  from  his  bury’d  flock 
Retiring,  full  of  ru minatinn  sad, 

Laments  the  weakness  of  these  latter  time*. 

Id.  Autumn. 

At  when  a traveller,  a long  day  past 
In  painful  search  of  what  he  cannot  find, 

At  night's  approach,  content  with  the  next  cot, 

There  rwmanfos  a while  hit  labour  lost. 

Young.  The  Complaint.  Night  9. 

RU'MMAGE,  or  ] Skinner  says,  signifies  to 
ROCXMAGE,  r.  and  n.  I remote  the  goods  in  the 
Ri/mmaoer,  [hold  of  a ship.  The  Quo- 

Ro'mmaoincj,  ?t.  J tations  from  Hakluyt  leave 

no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning. 

To  Fill  a room  or  space ; to  find  room  or  space  for; 
to  pack  or  stow  away  ; and,  hence,  to  look  into,  search, 
examine,  the  roomage  or  sjmux  into  which  things  are 
packed  or  stowed  ; to  search,  to  toss  or  tumble  about  in 
searching.  See  Room. 

And  that  the  masters  of  the  ships  do  looke  wel  to  the  rosui^iay, 
for  they  might  bring  away  a great  deal*  more  then  they  doe,  if 
they  would  take  pains  in  the  romaging. 

Hakluyt.  Fayages,  dfc.  voL  i.  p.  308.  Letter  of  the  Mo*.  Compunie. 

The  master  must  pronide  a perfect  mariner  called  a rxmager,  to 
raunge  and  bestow  all  merchandise  in  such  place  as  is  convenient. 
W.  A.  vol.  iii.  p.  862.  Order s of  the  Contract.  Horn**. 

Now  whilest  the  mariners  were  ram  aging  the  shipped,  and  mend* 
ing  that  which  was  amisse,  the  miners  followed  their  labour  for 
getting  together  of  sufficient  quantitie  of  ore,  and  the  carpenters 
inde-uoured  to  doe  their  best  for  the  making  vp  of  the  hoate  or  pin- 
aesae.  Id.  R>.  vol.  iii.  p,  88.  AT.  Frobisher. 

The  first  thing  he  [the  said  familiar]  <loth,  he  seiseth  the  party's 
breeches,  searcheth  his  pockets,  and  takeih  hi*  key*,  and  so  rims' 
mag  el  A all  his  closet*  and  trunks. 

Howell.  Letter  42.  book  i.  see.  5.  p.  233. 

And  this  (1  take  it) 

Is  the  mains  motiue  of  our  preparations. 

The  sourse  of  this  our  wateb,  and  the  eheefe  head 
Of  this  post-host  and  rootage  in  the  land. 

Shaktpeare.  Hamlet,  fol.  153. 

Last  winter,  being  urged  to  publish  mjr  History  of  Cold,  (which 
noon  after  came  forth.)  I rummaged  among  my  loose  paper*. 

Boyle.  I Work*,  voL  iii.  p.  4.  Discourse  to  the  Reader. 
Our  greedy  teamen  rummage  every  hold, 

Smile  on  the  booty  of  each  wealthier  chest, 

And.  a*  the  priest*  who  with  their  gods  make  bold. 

Take  what  they  like,  and  sacrifice  the  rest 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirehtlis. 


KUMI- 

NATH. 

RUM- 

MAGE. 


RUM 


RUMMER,  from  the  D.  ruynur,  ampliare,  to  en- 
large. 

A large  (roomy  or  spacioun)  vessel ; a large  glass. 
Then  Rhenish  rummer t walk  Ihe  round ; 

In  bumper*  every  king  ia  crown'd. 

Dryden.  Epistle  7. 

— With  that 

A German  oft  ha*  swill'd  hi*  throat,  nnd  sworn, 

Deluded,  that  imperial  Rhine  bestow'd 
The  generous  rummer,  whilst  tho  owner,  pleas'd 
Laughs  inly  nt  his  guests,  thus  entertain’d 
With  foreign  vintage  from  his  rider  cask. 

Philips.  Cider,  book  ii. 

IIakm.  Sen.  He  refus’d  to  pledge  the  last  rummer ; no  1 am  out 
of  charity  with  him.  Dtyden.  Amboyma,  act  iv.  *c.  1. 

RITMOUR,  n.  ] Fr.  ntmeur ; It.  romorv  ; Sp. 

Ru'muih,  r.  I rumor;  Lat,  rumor , from  pu/iu, 

Ru'moiirf.b,  [ dictum,  or  rather  from  ptvpa, 

Ru7 mo rous.  J flu xus  ; rumor  being,  nihil  (thud, 

quam  sertno  in  poputum  emanans.  It  may  hate  sprung 
from  the  A.  S.  hreeman  ; see  ante,  to  Rumble  ; a word 
which  seems  not  unhappily  to  describe  the  confused, 
continued,  or  repeated  sound,  in  or  by  which  rumours 
are  conveyed  : rumour  being  applied  to 

A spreading,  circulating  conveyance  of  news,  indis- 
tinct circulation  or  report ; generally,  report,  fume. 

But  r*  semen  ceric*  ye  can  do  nothing  a right  but  if  it  be  for 
the  audience  of  the  people,  and  for  ylc  rumour*. 

Chaucer.  Boeaus,  book  ii.  De  Consolatume. 

And  nowe  partely  a certayne  rumour  and  fame  of  the  dimming 
of  Christ*  bevy  ug  secretly  spred  abrod*  by  many. 

UdalL  Eras  mu*,  eh.  iii.  fol.  lU.  S.  Matthew. 
Th»  monster  blithe  with  many  a tale  gan  tow 
Thi*  rumor  then  into  the  common  ears. 

Surrey,  Ftrgil.  . Eneis , book  iv. 
The  noHOunmn  fall  of  aaticluysl  and  his  kyijgdoroe. 

Bale.  On  the  Reeel,  p.  3. 
Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  eccho, 

The  number*  of  the  feared. 

Shaktpeare.  Henry  IF.  foL  86. 

Tills  bearer  will  tell  you  what  we  hear  of  certain  ru  morons  stir- 
mises  at  N.  and  the  neighbouring  towns ; God  (who  is  himself 
the  true  center  of  reat)  make  us  all  quiet  and  have  you  in  his  love. 

Retiquiw  If'ottostsasue,  p.  377. 

Bap.  Go  see  thia  rumorer  wbipt,  it  cannot  be, 

Tho  Voice*  dare  break*  with  vs. 

Shahspeare.  Coriot a» us,  fill.  24, 
But  ah,  I dream ! th"  appointed  hour  is  fk-d ! 

Aad  hope,  too  long  with  vain  delusion  fed, 

Deaf  tn  the  rumour  of  fallacious  fame. 

Gives  to  tb*  roll  of  death  his  glorious  name. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  i. 
What  then  befel  him,  littls  I relate, 

For  various  tales  are  rumour'd  of  his  fate. 

Hoate.  Orlando  Funom,  book  xxix.  v.  39. 

RUMP,  1 Ger.  rumpf;  D.  romp,  trvncus;  Sw. 

Ru  mpf.r,  > rum  pa,  cauda.  Wachter  derives  from 

Ri/mpisii.  J the  Eat.  rump- err,  quia  Iruncut  est pars 
a toto  avuisa . It  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  rum,  am  plus, 
lotus,  large,  broad.  For  rump,  in  English  History 
see  the  Quotation  from  Hume. 


RUM- 

MER. 

RUMP. 


What  may  I dee  me  of  thee  (firire  fitwloon)  now. 

That  neither  to  my  lure  nor  trains  wilt  bow, 

But  this,  that  when  my  backs  ia  turnde  and  gon, 
Another  gives  the*  rump**  to  tyre  upon. 

T urbemle.  To  a Fickle  and  PntonstanJ  Dame. 
Thy  diet  shall  be  such, 
thy  tyring  rumpes  so  bare, 

As  t hoti  ahaJt  know  thy  keeper  well 
and  for  non*  other  care. 

Id.  To  hi*  Friend . 
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It  certaiuly  was  the  rnoat  ugly  of  jades, 

Uis  hipa  and  his  rump  made  a right  ace  of  spade*. 

Cotton.  Voyage  lo  Ireland,  can.  3, 
Wlmeum  bad  neither  cross  nor  pile, 
lib  plunder  was  not  worth  the  while; 

Ail  which  the  conqueror  did  discompt, 

To  pay  fur  curing  of  hie  rump. 

Butter.  Hudibrae,  part  ii.  can.  3. 

Dr.  Palmer,  a great  rum  per,  warden  of  All  Souls’  College,  being 
then  very  ill  and  weak,  had  a rump  thrown  up  from  the  street  at 
his  window*.  He  had  been  one  of  the  rump- parliament,  and  a 
great  favourite  of  Oliver.  Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  140. 

He,  Thomas  Widdowes.  hath  written  - the  ■ — 

just  devil  of  W uoditock ; or,  a true  narrative  of  the  several  ap- 
parition a,  the  flights  and  punishment  s inflicted  upon  the  rwmpith 
commissioners  sent  thither  to  survey  manors  and  houses  belonging 
to  his  majesty,  Ixuid.  1649,  qu. 

Wood.  Athene;  Oxonian**,  vol.  is.  j>.  193. 

A Turkey  carpet  wa*  his  lawn. 

Whereon  be  lov’d  to  bound, 

Tu  skip  and  gamble  liko  a fawn 
And  swing  his  rump  around. 

Cowpcr.  Epitaph  on  a Hare. 

It  was  agreed  that,  burying  former  annuities  in  oblivion,  all 
effurts  should  be  made  for  the  overthrow  of  the  rump  ; so  they 
called  the  parliament,  in  alluvion  to  that  part  of  the  animal  body. 

Hume.  Hut  or y of  Englatut,  eh.  lxii-  Anno  1 659. 


RUMPiilA,  in  Hof  any,  n genus  of  the  class  Triart- 
drin , order  Motiogynia,  natural  order  TertbinUicta. 
Generic  character : enlyx  three-cleft ; corolla,  petals 
three ; drupe  three-cclled 

One  species,  R.  Amboinenttis,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
RU'MPLE,  r. ^ A.  S.  krympeUe , a rimpU , a 
Ru'mple,  «.  j wrinkle.  See  Rimple. 

Am,  The  peremptory  analysis  that  yea  call  it,  I Imlieve  will  he 
so  hardy  as  one*  more  to  unpin  your  spruce  fastidious  oratory,  to 
rumple  hrr  laces,  her  frizzles,  ami  her  hubins,  tho*  she  wince  and 
fling  never  so  peevishly. 

Milton,  Work*.  vol.  i.  p.  79.  Animadcertioiu  upon  (he  Remon- 
strants' Defence,  3(t. 

And  yet  Lucrrtia’s  fate  would  liar  that  vow ; 

And  fair  Virginia  would  her  fate  bestow 
<)n  Rntih  ; and  change  her  faultless  make 
For  the  fuule  rumpte  of  hrr  camel-back. 

I try  dm.  Jure  not.  Satire  10. 
Kach  vital  speck,  in  which  remains 
The  entire  but  rumpled  animal,  contains 
Organs  pcrplcz'd,  and  clue*  of  twining  veins. 

Btackmore.  On  the  Creation,  book  vL 


RUN,  v.  Goth,  and  A.  S.  rinuan  ; Gcr.  ren- 

Run,  ti.  new  ; D.  rttnnrn ; Sw.  retina.  In 

Ru'nnbl,  A.S. it  wasalsowritten  yrnany<rman; 
Ru'nnhr,  >in  old  English  rcnne,currere  ,Jiuere  ; 
Ru'nnino,  ti,  always  applied  to  swift  motion,  whe- 
Ru'nagate,  ther  of  animate  or  inanimate  things, 
Runaway.  as  the  horse  run*,  the  stream  n/ns,  meL 

time  run* , i.  e.  moves  or  passes  along,  swiftly,  speedily. 

To  move  or  pass,  come  or  go,  swiftly,  speedily ; to 
keep,  pursue,  or  follow,  lo  keep  or  hold,  to  proceed  in  a 
way  or  path,  course  or  current,  train  or  trnct ; to  flow, 
to  stream,  to  glide  along,  to  move  an  a current  of  water, 
as  any  liquid  or  fluid,  to  melt. 

To  run  after ; to  pursue,  to  follow. 

To  run  away ; to  flee. 

To  run  over  ; to  overflow  ; to  move ; go  over  hastily, 
cursorily. 

To  run  through ; to  pierce,  to  stab  ; go  through,  look 
through,  hastily,  cursorily. 

Ac  ladde  hym  in  to  London,  k ys  men  echoo, 

To  » rennyng  water,  pat  jrt  y*  per  y went. 

R,  ( i/vuceiter,  p.  80. 


borgh  out  Cheilrettchire  werre  gau  dryur. 

Had  Ju'i  no  *tyntyng.  but  pwrgli  she  pci  nu, 

L'nto  Wpncbestrc,  alio  P*  lund  pci  wan. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  1 

Em“ours  and  cries,  and  alle  mane  lorde* 
ponnih  gifle*  haven  geuroen.  to  rrnnen  ami  to  r^de. 

Am  I’lauhsnaM.  Futon,  p.  51. 
And  ail*  Rome  tenner t.  for  robbers  in  Frounce 
Hero  no  sulver  over  see.  put  kpiiges  svgnc  shewep. 

Id.  lb.  p.  70. 

And  aoooa  alle  the  puplc  veyngo  Ihetus  was  astonyed  and  thei 
dreddea,  and  the*  rennynge  gretten  him. 

WieBf.  Mark,  ch.  is. 


AimI  thri  tweyne  rmnxten  togidre.  and  tbilk  oUnr  disciple  ran 
bifure  Poltr  and  cam  first  to  the  graue.  Id,  Jon , ch.  n. 

Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  eke  the  very  hoggvs 
So  feted  were  for  berking  of  the  doggw. 

And  shouting  of  the  men  and  women  eke. 

They  nwm  so,  hem  thought  hir  hertea  brrke. 

Chaucer.  The  Sonnet  Pretties  Tate,  t.  16391. 
The  time  that  may  not  soiourue 
But  guth,  and  may  ncurr  rrtoume, 

As  water  that  dmin  runneth  aye 
But  ncucr  droppo  ret o rue  mav. 

Id,  The  Romani  of  the  Rote, 
For  telleth  hir,  how  his  hunt  hath  blow, 

And  howe  bis  honpdea  hsue  well  ronne, 

And  howe  there  shone  a mery  sonne. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  T. 
This  sigaa  is  veraily  resembled 
Lie  he  to  a man  wluche  luiui*  assembled 
In  either  honde  a water  spout, 

Wherof  the  stremes  rennrn  out.  Id.  Ib.  book  vii. 


Those  same  worke*  that  bee  done  afore  fay  th,  though  they  weme 
vnto  men  laudable,  yet  are  they  hut  vayne.  and  I doc  judge  them 
as  great  strength,  and  as  swift  running  out  of  the  way- 

Barnet.  H 'orhet,  p.  233.  Faith  onrly  tutiifieih  before  God. 

We  saw  many  of  them  wel  fauourvd,  hauing  blacke  and  great 
ryes,  with  a cheerefull  and  steady  looka,  not  strong  of  body,  yet 
sharp  wilted,  nymble,  and  exceeding  great  runnert. 

Hakluyt.  Foyaget,  Sfc.  voL  its.  p.  '296.  John  de  Ferraxxano. 

Whntne  they  cnalde  not  ouerrome  by  battell.  they  uurrearae 
with  fear  of  Waling  and  made  them  run  away,  uot  like  mem  Us 
ouercume  Ly  battell,  but  like  runungale  slants. 

Arthur  Goldyng.  Jut  time,  book  ii.  fol.  12. 

Wondering  at  it.  he  demaunded  the  cause  of  hys  runnagata,  of 
whom  a great  number  resorted  to  him  day  by  day. 

id.  Qatar,  Comment  one  t,  book  vii.  fob  206. 

Osar  hauiog  vndentanding  hereof  by  hys  pri  soner*  and  run- 
awayt,  seut  in  his  horsmen  before,  and  commauded  hi*  footemea 
to  folow  immediately  alter  them.  Id.  lb.  book  v.  fol.  1 19. 


That  cruel  1 word  her  tender  hart  «o  th  ril’d. 

That  suddein  cold  did  roan#  through  every  vaine, 

Spenter.  Fame  Qurene,  book  L can.  7. 

And  then  with  such  as  with  the  time  did  run, 
la  most  upright  opinion  ho  doth  stand  ; 

As  one  that  never  cross’ll  what  they  began. 

But  seem’d  to  like  that  which  they  took  in  hand. 

/ hi  met.  History  of  Cit'd  Wart,  book  V. 

Thu*  spake  she.  and  Vlynvs  knew  ’twas  Pallas  by  her  voyce; 
Ran  to  the  runnert ; cast  from  him  his  mantle,  which  his  man 
And  herald,  grave  Kurybatm,  the  Ithacensian, 

That  follow'd  him.  took  up. 

Chapman.  Homer,  thud,  book  i i.  p.  20. 

Variety  (as  both  Music  and  Rhetoric  tewchoth  us'i  erects  and 
routes  an  auditory,  like  the  masterful  running  over  many  cords 
and  division*. 

Milton.  Worht,  vol.  i.  p.  86.  Animadversion!  on  the  Remon  it  rants' 
Defence. 

My  son  was  born  a fremian,  this  a slave 
To  beastly  passions,  a fugitive, 

And  run  auny  from  virtue. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Queen  of  Corinth , act  v.  SC.  2. 
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Hi»  diKOurw  emu  upon  thi*  subject ; whether  G»'l  will  pinion 
the  sine  of  mrn  upon  any  other  terms  than  thuv*  which  are  derlarml 


RUFALA.  m the  C'nrthtun  relig-on ; llie  lunnrr  lie  call*  work*,  anil  the  latter 
. t . , faith.  Siil/ingjleel.  Sermon  4.  trol.  i.  p.  162. 

By  this  the  veaael  half  her  course  had  run, 

And  oa  much  rested  till  ihe  rising  sun. 

Dry  dm.  Ovid-  Mrtamarphoaei,  book  X- 

By  land  and  sea.  where'er  my  arras  he  spies, 

An  ignominious  runnayate  be  flies. 

Hater.  Luca*.  Phartaiia,  book  V. 
Pale  MeUnchulv  sat  retir'd ; 

And  from  her  wild,  sequesleiM  seat. 

In  notes,  by  distance  made  more  sweet. 

Pour’d  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul ; 

And,  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 

Bubbling  runnel i join'd  the  sound. 

ColUnt.  Ode  on  the  Patmans. 

It  obliges  all  of  them  to  be  more  circumspect  in  their  conduct, 
and,  by  not  extending  their  currency  beyond  Us  due  proportion  to 
their  cash,  to  guard  thcmsc’.ses  against  those  malicious  runt  which 
the  nTalsbip  of  so  many  competitors  is  always  ready  to  bring  upon 
them. 

Soul A.  Wealth  of  Xu(i«nt,  vol.  ii.  hook  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  63. 

RU'NDLE,  I i.  e.  a roundbt,  from  it*  shape. 
Ru'ndlbt.  | Skinner.  In  Chapman,  his  rundled 
target  is — his  rounded  target. 

But  Aiax  a farm  greater  stone  lift  up,  and  (wreathing  round, 

With  all  his  body  layd  to  it)  he  sent  it  forth  to  wound, 

And  gave  unmcosur'd  force  to  it ; the  round  atone  broke  within 

His  rundled  target 

Chip  man.  Homer,  lhad,  book  xvii.  p.  101. 

I have  sent  you  a runlet  of  it  [wine]  in  the  ship  Lion,  and  if  it 
come  safe  and  unprick'd,  I pray  bestow  some  bottles  upon  the  Lady 
(you  know)  with  my  humble  service. 

Hou-elt.  letter  36.  book  i.  stc.  1.  p.  65. 

In  that  aolrrane  frost  of  his  which  hee  made  at  his  triumph,  did 
not  he  [Julius  Cesar]  distribute  among  his  guests  Valero  wines 
by  the  whole  barrels,  and  Grecke  wine  of  Chios  by  the  runtUeU  t 
Holland.  Phnie , book  xiv.  ch.  xv. 

Long  before  that  they  stood  in  steed  of  rundlttt  or  small  barrels 
to  krepe  wme  in.  Id.  Ih.  book  xix.  ch.  v. 

1 ■ 1 You  may 

Have  thoTct  a rundtei  of  brisk  claret,  and 
As  much  of  Alicant. 

Carlwnpht.  The  Ordinary , act  ii.  SC.  1. 

RUNNET,  an  apple,  also  written,  and  more  properly, 
rennet,  q.  v. 

A childe  will  chose  s sweeting,  because  it  is  presentlie  fair*,  and 
pleasant,  and  re-fuse  a runnel,  because  it  is  then  greene,  hard,  and 
sour*. 

Atcham.  fforktt,  p.  210.  The  Sc  hole- Mo  tier,  book  i. 

Ruxnbt,  also  written  rennet,  q.  v.  In  Gloucester- 
shire it  is  called  running.  Grose. 

— — — — — — — — As  nourishing  milke,  when  * unmet  is  put  in, 

Rmnnet  all  in  heapes  of  tough  thicke  curd,  though  in  his  nature 
thinne. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Hind,  book  v.  p.  82. 
RUNT,  or  I A Scotch  or  Welch  runt , oxen,  says 

Hunt.  j Lye,  of  a much  smaller  size  than  our*. 
In  D-  rind,  rvnd , is  boa;  in  Ger.  rind  is  also  bos. 
Wachter  derives  from  rennen,  co-ire ; tire  word  being 
properly  applied  to  cattle  reserved  for  breeding.  But 
see  Jamieson,  and  Moore’s  Suffolk  Word*, 

If  he  |*>tgh  tray  tori*  sail*  be  at  jour  deuy*. 

I salle  do  him  hang  hie,  or  draw*  with  runrys. 

R.  Hrunne,  p.  177. 

My  ragged  rnntet  all  shiver  and  shake, 

As  doen  high  towers  in  an  earthquake. 

Spenser.  The  Shepherd" t Calendar.  Fehruarie. 

RUPAL  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Telrttn - 
dria,  order  Monogynia , natural  order  Proteacete.  Ge- 


neric character:  calyx  none;  corolla,  petals  four,  co-  RUPALA. 
hering  at  the  base ; stamens  inserted  in  the  centre  of 
the  petals;  pericarp  one-celled,  one-seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  Island  of  Cayenne. 

KUPICOLA,  from  the  Latin  rupU,  a rock,  and  colo, 
to  inhabit.  Rrisson,  Rockcock.  In  Zoology,  a genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Denlirotlrt*.  order 
Passcres,  class  Aces. 

Generic  character.  Beak  of  moderate  size,  stout, 
slightly  vaulted,  and  curved  at  the  point,  which  is  com- 
pressed and  toothed  ; base  of  the  bill  as  broad  or  broader 
than  its  depth ; lower  mandible  straight  toothed  and 
pointed  ; nostrils  basal,  lateral,  ovoid,  partially  open  and 
entirely  hidden  in  the  semicircular  crest ; wings  of  mo- 
derate size,  first  quill  feather  elongated  into  a thread, 
and  the  first  three  shorter  than  the  fourth  and  fifth ; 
legs  stout;  tarsus  as  long  as  the  middle  toe,  and  par- 
tially feathered  ; inner  connected  to  the  middle  toe  be- 
yond the  second  joint,  but  the  outer  only  at  its  root ; 
hind  toe  very  strong  and  armed  with  a stout  claw. 

ThisgrnuB  was  first  formed  by  Brissou,  but  has  since 
been  included  by  Linnsus  and  I^aibam  among  the 
Ptprt r,  and  Cuvier  has  also  included  them  as  a section 
of  that  genus.  Tcmminck,  however,  agrees  with  Bris- 
son  in  considering  them  distinct.  Two  of  the  species 
are  natives  of  America,  but  the  third  is  found  in  Asia, 
and  has  been  described  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  and  Dr. 

Horsfield  us  a distinct  genus  by  the  name  Calyptomena. 
Tcmminck,  however,  does  not  think  there  is  sufficient 
variation  between  them  to  form  a separate  genu*.  They 
are  granivorou*. 

R.  Aurantiaca,  Vieill. ; le  Coq  du  Roche,  Buff! ; Gui- 
anan, or  Orange.  Rockcock.  Rather  larger  than  a Wood 
Pigeon  : general  colour  of  the  plumage  orange,  which 
becomes  more  brilliant  as  the  bird  increases  in  age ; 
alar  quill*  brown  edged  with  light  yellow,  and  the  first 
one  has  its  inner  web  very  short  for  about  one-third  of 
its  length  from  the  tip;  upon  the  bend  and  middle  of 
the  wings  are  some  touches  of  white;  tail  very  short 
and  square  ; the  head  is  ornamented  with  a crest  con- 
sisting of  two  inclining  planes  of  feathers  which  meet 
at  their  lip,  and  marked  on  their  margin  with  two  semi- 
circles. the  lower  brown,  and  the  upper  light  yellow; 
beak,  legs,  and  claws  yellowish- white.  The  female  is 
distinguished  from  the  male  by  her  plumage  being  brown, 
with  only  slight  traces  of  ferruginous  on  the  rump,  tail, 
and  alar  quills ; the  crest  is  neither  so  large,  so  high,  nor  so 
round  as  in  the  male,  but  it  advances  more  upon  the  bill. 

The  young  male  does  not  assume  his  bright  plumage  at 
first,  but  has  the  brown  colour  of  the  female  ; and  at 
each  month  more  orange  is  thrown  out,  till  it  assumes 
at  last  the  colours  described  as  those  of  the  adult.  It 
is  a native  of  Guiana,  and  lives  in  the  deep  cleft*  of 
rocks  and  in  caverns,  the  darker  parts  of  which,  requiring 
torchlight  to  explore,  it  prefers,  and  hence  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a nocturnal  bird  ; such,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  as  it  is  met  with  in  great  numbers  about  the  en- 
trance of  these  caves,  but  is  so  shy  and  active  that, 
unless  takcu  unawares,  it  escapes  to  a grrat  distance  with 
a quick  but  low  flight.  It  feeds  on  wild  fruit,  and 
scratches  the  earth  in  search  of  food  like  common  fowl*. 

Their  cry  resembles  the  syllable  ka  pronounced  in  a 
shrill,  drawling  tone.  They  build  their  nest  of  pieces  of 
dry  wood  in  a hole  of  a rock,  and  commonly  lay  two 
white,  spherical  eggs  about  the  size  of  those  of  a Pigeon. 

Sonnini  mentions  having  seen  them  domesticated  with 
poultry  ut  a Dutch  post-house  on  the  river  MaronL 
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R.  Peru  tic  nut,  Tem. ; U Coq  de  Roche  du  Ptrou, 
Buff. ; Peruvian  Rockcock . It  is  much  larger  than  the 
RURAL.  species,  and  distinguished  from  it  by  the  tail  being 
m~  —Lj  longer  and  not  squared ; by  the  wings  not  being 
fringed  ; by  the  wings  and  tail  being  black  and  the 
rump  ashy  ; and  by  the  crest  being  composed  of  distinct 
and  shorter  feathers,  and  not  having  any  semicircular 
black  stripe  upon  it.  In  other  respects  they  so  closely 
resemble  the  last  species,  that  Buffon  has  considered 
them  to  be  merely  a variety.  It  is  a native  of  Peru. 

R.  Viridit,  Tem.;  Calyptomena  Fir.;  Horsfield, 
Green  Rockcodc.  About  six  ami  a half  inches  long ; its 
general  colour  brilliant  parrot-green,  which  is  lightest 
around  the  eyes  and  on  the  sides  of  the  neck ; head 


Editor  is  inclined  to  derive  n«  from  nil  obsolete  theme 
pu-ur,  rumptrt,  rut  being  quod  rumpitur,  lanratur 
aratro,  that  which  is  broken,  torn  asunder  by  the  plough 
thus  making  rut  mean— mrlh,  from  the  A,  S.  cr-ian 
which  is  considered  by  Tookc  to  Imre  given  the  Eat! 
ar-arr . May  not  rut  have  had  the  same  origin  ? 
liuralt,  n.,  countrymen,  clowns. 

Rural,  adj.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  country ; having 
the  qualities  or  properties  of  country,  as  opposed  to 
town  ; suited  or  adapted  to  the  country. 

Where  vertu.  ii  ia  a gent)  I man,  it  i,  commonly  mvile  with 
more  .ulLr.no,,  mol.  alfitalrti.  and  myklean  .hl  Lr  Ihe  mor. 
parte  it  is  ia  a person  rura/l  or  of  a very  base  lynago. 

Sir  Thui nas  hlyot.  rfhe  Gteemeur,  book  i.  p,  15. 


rather  large,  and  the  feathers  directed  forwards  from  And  for  the  villages  and  men  of  the  coootre  thereabout,  had 
each  side  so  as  nearly  to  conceal  the  bill ; a little  above  I»0Wnf.  ttn‘l  dwrfore  »»wl  sir 

and  before  the  eyes  the  feathers  are  deep  velvet-black,  ‘J  JTt  b' 

and  nnlv  linnml  with  rrrppn  nml  near  fhp  pttrt  fun.  p.i 


and  only  tipped  with  green,  and  over  the  ears  the  fea- 
thers resemble  those;  wings  crossed  by  three  velvet 
black  bands ; primary  quills  and  under  surface  dusky, 
approaching  to  black,  excepting  the  outer  edges  of  some 
which  are  edged  with  green  ; tail  short  and  rounded, 
green  above  and  bluish-black  beneath  ; irides  bluish ; 
legs  bluish-bluck.  The  female  is  distinguished  by  not 
having  any  crest,  and  the  feathers  of  the  lore  only  cover 
the  nostrils;  the  green  is  less  brilliunt.  and  the  black 
spots  on  the  head  arc  deficient.  This  species  is  found 
among  the  higher  branches  of  trees  in  the  retired  parts 
of  the  forests  of  Singapore  and  Sumatra. 

Sec  Bri&son,  Ornithologie ; Buffon,  llistoire.  Naturelle - 
det  Oiteawc ; Termniiick,  Planches  Colorihet;  Ilors* 
field.  Zoological  Illustrations  of  Java. 

RUPPIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  clast*  Telran~ 
dria,  order  Tetragynia,  natural  order  Fluviales.  Ge- 
neric character:  calyx  none;  corolla  none;  seeds  four, 
pedicillate. 

One  species,  R.  maritime,  native  of  England  ; it  is 
sometimes  found  with  monoecious  flowers. 

RU'PTION,  i Fr.  ruption,  rupture;  It. rottura; 
Ri/pture,  n.  >Sp.  roiura ; Lat.  ruplura , from  rttp- 
Ru'pture,  t?.  J turn , past  participle  of  rump-ere,  to 
break. 

A break  or  breach,  a burst  or  bursting. 

It  tihalbe  necessary  lytsll  am]  lytell,  by  chafing®  the  body,  first 
to  mollify  the  partes  consolidate,  and  to  extenuate  or  make  thin ne 
the  humours,  and  to  louse  and  open  the  poores,  and  than  shall 
ensue  to  hym  that  rxrrciseth,  no  peryll  of  obstruction  or  rupture. 

Str  Thomas  El  got.  Caste/  of  Hriih,  book  ii.  ch.  xxxii,  fol.  48. 

In  levcll  grounds,  all  raptures  most  appears. 

Stirling.  Doomeiduy.  The  ninth  Hvure. 
Mean  while  the  tepid  caves  and  fens  and  shoarc* 

Thir  bruod  as  numerous  hatch,  from  the  egg  that  soon 
Bursting  with  kindly  rupture  for.h  disclos'd 
Thir  callutr  young. 

Mi/ton.  Paradise  ImH,  took  vii.  V.  417. 

For  we  that  liave  business  to  negotiate  here  are  like  to  suffer 
much  by  this  rupture. 

Houeli.  I After  27.  book  i.  sec.  3.  p.  151. 

The  plenitude  of  vessels  or  plethora  causes  an  exlrsvaiation  of 
blood,  by  raptio n or  apertion.  Human.  TYeatuei. 

When  he  [Gihlwm]  returned  to  England  in  1787  I was  greatly 
alarmed  by  a prodigious  increase,  which  1 always  conceived  to 
proceed  from  a rupture. 

Lord  Sheffield.  Atemoirs  of  Gibbon. 
RITUAL,  1 Fr.  rural;  II.  rural e;  Lat.  rum  lit, 
Ru'rally,  > front  rut;  Or.  apovpci,  preci*o  a.  Vo»- 
Ru'axusT.  J sins.  The  Gr.  updttr,  say*  Leniicp, 
denotes  aplum  et  ulilem  facere,  unde  ur  nidi  nolio.  Hi* 
VOL.  xxvn. 


Fab yan.  Chronicle,  p,  497. 
— “ — ! — : — - — Who  knowes  not  Arlo-hitl  > 

That  ib  the  highest  head  in  all  mens  sights. 

Of  my  old  father  Mole,  whom  shrpheard's  quill 
Kcnowmed  hath  with  hymnes  fit  for  a rurait  skiiL 

Spenser,  Faene  Queene,  can.  6.  Of  Mutabilitie. 
The  wanton  wood-nymphs  mixt  with  her  light-footed  fauns, 
lu  lead  tho  rural  routs  about  the  goodly  lawns. 

Drayton.  Pedyotbion,  song  11. 

. Y“u , T#  to  my  thoughts  an  imngo  which  roust  have 

pieced  slrongly  w-ith  our  Egyptian  ruraluis  for  a direct  and  un- 
qualified adoration  of  the  solar  orb. 

Coventry.  Phi/,  to  Hyd.  Conv , 3. 

In  hunting  toast*  of  prey  her  youth  employs; 

And  lJh<*bo  rivals  in  her  rural  joys. 

Dryden.  (hud.  Metamorphoses,  book  i. 
For  I have  lov'd  the  rural  walk  through  lanes 
or  grassy  fcwarth,  close  cropp’d  by  nibbling  sheep. 

And  «k»ted  thick  with  intertsxture  firm  r 

Of  thorny  boughs.  Camper.  The  Task,  book  L 

- ‘S'*  “'“W  •'  J.M.UC 

Jrwn  the  budy  ui  the  town  on  the  Newmarket  road. 

IVakrfield.  Memoirs,  p.  76. 

RUSCUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Diotcia, 
order  Monadtlplua,  naiural  order  Similacca.  Generic 
character : male  flower,  calyx  six-leaved  ; corolla  none  • 
nectary  central,  ovate,  perforated  at  (he  opex : female 
flower  like  tile  male ; one  style ; berry  three-celled  • 
seeds  two.  * 

Seven  species  natives  of  Europe  and  Africa.  R.  acu. 
leatus.  the  Butcher's  Broom,  is  a native  of  England. 
RUSH,  v.  } A.S.  hreos-an,  ruere,  corrucre , ca- 
dere,  decider e ; to  fall,  to  fall  together; 
to  move  with  the  force  and  quickness 
of  any  thing  falling.  Ger.  rauschm , 


Rush,  n. 

Ri/shek, 

R u'sttiNO,  n. 

D.  ruytchtn. 

To  move  with  force  and  haste;  to  push  or  press  on 
rapidly,  violently. 

"7°  f.kfow.,  sad  flotii,  cornea,  and  wyndi,  „„d 

riacthlr,  into  that  hoot,  and  it  WJ.  n„l  ,l„un.  f„r  „„  , ’ da 

. Me/./.  MfUHeu,  ch-  vii,  p,  8, 

And  herelh  him  come  rushing  in  the  grevw, 

And  broking  bathe  the  bougbes  and  the  teres, 

And  thmkrth,  here  comet h my  mortal  erumr 
Withoulen  faille,  he  must  be  tied  or  I.  1 

Chaucer.  The  Kmjhtes  Tale,  v.  1642. 

S.  111.  KngliMhnie  tall.,  vp  y b,77y,„  cam,  to  v*  cat,. 
“Ilbet  •I“1  Uwrat,  ,•  they  made  tfo,  pt.  tiymlk  and 

Ur  l Ht'.'rt.  Fmu.rt,  Cn.,rfe,  vol.  IL  ch.  L p.  174. 
The  whiles  faire  Anwret,  of  nought  sffeard, 

\V  alkt  through  the  wood  for  pleasure  or  for  need. 

>>  hen  suddenly  behind  her  backe  she  heard 
One  ru iking  forth  out  of  the  thirkcft  weed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quetne,  book  ir.  can.  7. 

2 c 
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RliSH.  A gentleman  of  his  (rain  that  rode  a pretty  i.ijtance  behind  him, 

* com'i-iving  bjr  the  premise*  it  might  be  a begiuuing  uf  ►oiihj  hu»- 

’r_ ' chirui’i*  tuiriit.  spurred  up  In*  hunt*,  and  with  a violent  ruth 

severed  him  from  the  duke,  who  with  the  rest  went  on  quickly 
through  the  town.  Hetujuur  /IWfomaiie.p  230. 

Remit  such  rushen  not  into  the  church  only  but  pulpit,  to  the 
philosophy  school  to  to  shamed. 

ItTulfork.  Mtsmmtrs  of  Ike  Eighth  (1654.) 

Wo  to  the  multitude  of  many  people,  which  make  a noire  like 
the  suite  of  the  tc-t*,  and  to  the  ruthing  of  nuluma,  that  snake  a 
ruthing  like  the  ruthing  of  mighty  water*. 

/uiflf,  ch.  xvii.  v.  12. 

So  Belgian  mounds  bear  on  their  aha! ter “d  aides 
The  sea’s  whole  weight  increas'd  with  swelling  tides; 

But  if  the  ruthtug  wave  a passage  finds, 

Enrag'd  by  watery  moons,  and  warring  winds, 

The  trembling  peasant  sees  his  country  round 
Cover’d  with  tempest*,  and  in  oceans  drown'd. 

AJditon.  The  Cump/iign. 

Upon  the  ruthing  in  of  the  air  into  Hue  other  gloss  (then  also 
made  accessible  to  the  atmosphere  : the  tody  that  at  first  shone  so 
strongly,  and  that  continued  to  shine  so  long,  shewed  ao  glimmer- 
ing of  fight. 

Beg  u.  If  or  it,  toL  hi.  p.  169.  Krperimentl  on  Light,  <$T. 

Rush,  n.  ■»  A.  S.  rise  or  rico.  Sec  ante,  Rise,  w., 

Rl'shy,  l which  Mr.  Tvrr wliitl  calls  small  twigs. 

Rushed,  [ D,  tus,  vir/ntUa,  from  rysen,  lo  rise  or 

Ru'siie*.  j arise.  Hush,  so  called  from  its  tall, 
upright  rise,  or  growth  upwards;  met. 

Any  thing  of  as  little  value. 

Ruth -bucklers  perhaps  bucklers  ns  slight  as  if  made 
of  rushes.  Rusher,  (Ben  Jonson,)  one  who  spreads  the 
rushes. 

To  be  corscd  in  const  arye.  hue  counted  noah  a niche . 

Pints  Pleuhman.  I'itton,  p.  47. 
That  kind  hath  set  through  his  knowing 
A Wmt  the  red  roses  springing, 

The  htslkc  was  as  ritke  right. 

And  thereon  stood  the  knoppe  upright. 

Chaucer.  TKt  Horn  ant  of  the  Rote. 

Take  into  this  numlier  also  their  servants ; I mean  all  that  flock 
of  stout  bragging  ruthbuck/ert. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Utopia,  vol.  ii.  took  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  39. 

The  Portugal*  haue  named  them  nil  according  to  some  pro- 
priety winch  they  hauc ; sumo  they  call  ruthiailet,  hreauwt  tlwir 
tailcv  be  not  proportionable  to  their  bodies,  but  long  and  small  like 
n ruth. 

Hakluyt,  t oyajn,  Sfc.  vol.  it.  part  ii.  p.  100.  A/.  Thomat  Sleuent. 

To  eorae  now  to  the  britlle  ruthet  that  grow  in  marish  grounds, 
which  serve  to  thatch  houses  and  to  make  mats. 

Holland.  Pltar,  book  xvi.  ch.  anvil. 

All  the  Isdin  and  gallants  lie  languishing  upon  the  ruthet  like 
■o  many  pounded  cattle  in  the  midst  of  harvest. 

Ben  Jonton.  Cynthia*  Reee/t , act  ii.  se.  1. 

Falters,  rstheri,  puppet- masters,  juglert,  and  gipsies. 

A ruthie  ground  must  be  broken  up  nnd  turned  over  and  over 
with  the  tirosd  *jiade j but  if  it  be  atonic,  it  would  be  digged  with 
a mattock*  or  two  tined  fotkea. 

Holland.  Plinie,  book  xviii.  ch.  vi. 

- The  near* at  to  her  of  kin 

la  Fouthy,  tripping  down  from  Vermin's  ruthy  lin. 

Drayton.  Poly-olbwn,  song  5. 

Who  thought  it  not  trie  honor’s  glorious  prise. 

By  nimblie  cap'ring  iu  a dam  tie  dance, 

To  win  th‘  effects  of  women’s  wanton  eies, 

Ne  yet  did  sceke  their  gtoie  to  aduanas 
By  only  tilting  with  a ruth-like  lance. 

Aft  mar  for  Mogul  rain,  p.  788. 

As  alow  he  winds,  in  museful  mood. 

Near  the  ntth'd  marge  of  Chcnrtll’r  flood. 

Horton,  Ode  11. 


Oft  too  the  coward  hare,  then  only  hold  RUSH. 

When  mischiaf prompts, or  wini’ry  famine  pines,  

Will  quit  her  ruth-grown  form,  and  aleal,  with  ear  RUSSET 

Up-js  rick'd,  tu  gnaw  the  toils.  k ' 

Aliton.  The  Englith  Garden,  book  iu 

A narrow  brook,  by  rwsAy  hank*  conceal’d, 

Runa  in  a bottom,  and  divide*  lb*  field. 

Cvwper.  The  Aleedlcti  Alarm * 

RUSINA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lrpidopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  deeply  bi pectinated  in 
the  males,  the  pectinations  suddenly  shortened  towards 
the  apex  ; ciliated  in  the  females;  palpi  two, ascending, 
densely  squamous,  with  the  terminal  joint  exposed  be- 
yond the  scutes,  rather  elongate,  composed  of  three  some- 
what lengthened  joints,  the  terminal  one  being  most 
slender;  the  basal  joint  about  half  the  length  of  the 
second,  and  a little  bent,  the  apical  one  one-third  the 
length  of  the  preceding,  elongate,  obtuse  ; maxilla  mo- 
derate ; head  small,  pilose  ; thorax  not  very  stout,  clothed 
with  loose,  hair-likc  scales,  and  slightly  crested  ; wings 
horizontal,  ent  ire ; the  anterior  pair  elongate,  subtrigonate, 
narrowed  at  the  base,  with  the  shoulder  a little  rounded; 
posterior  pair  orbiculate-triaiigular,  slightly  excised  to- 
wards the  costa;  body  slender,  with  a tuft  at  the  apex 
in  the  males ; legs  short,  robust. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Bombyx  frrrvginra  Esper;  Ste- 
phens, IUmL  Brill.  EnL  ( Haiistellata ,)  vol.  i»».  p.  118. 

One  s]iecies,  found  occasionally  in  woods  near  London, 
and  also  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

RUSSELLI.E,  In  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Dt- 
dynamia,  order  Angiospermia,  natural  order  Labiata. 

Generic  character : calyx  five-leaved ; corolla  two-lipped, 
throat  villose,  superior  lip  broad,  emargiuate;  inferior  lip 
three -cleft,  segments  linear  ; stigma  globose  ; capsule 
one-cel  led,  two-valved,  many-seeded. 

Three  species,  natives  of  South  America. 

RtTSSET,  adj.  ■»  Fr.  rovuet ; It.  rossrtto;  Lat. 

Ru'sset,  w.  I rutstts,  somewhat  rosy  or  red; 

Russet,  v.  f reddish,  tinged  with  red;  “ brow  n, 

Ru'ssf.tjnc,  n.  ) ruddy,  inclined  to  dark  red.” 

Cot  grave. 

An  apple,  so  called  from  its  colour. 

Russet,  adj.f  is  used  (Shakspcare)  met.  as  equivalent 
to  homespun ; plain,  unadorned. 

Thus  robed  in  rutted,  ich  romedc  a boute 
At  a vomer  sewn. 

Piers  Ploukman.  Titian,  p.  1G6. 

And  al  so  glad  of  a goune.  of  a gray  rutset. 

Id.  lb.  p.  280. 

Yea  than,  (quod  I,)  what  done  the**  priests  here, 

Nonne*  and  hennites,  freres,  and  all  I ho, 

That  sit  in  white,  in  ruttel,  and  in  gruns. 

Chancer.  The  Cottrl  of  Lose. 

Which  klunnrs  are  painted,  some  yellow  and  red,  some  blacko 
and  rmtel , nod  euery  mao  according  to  his  ownc  fnney. 

Hakluyt,  loyayet,  Sfc.  vol.  iii.  p.  517.  M.  JJtn  Hattkint. 

Also  aboute  thy  a tvme  the  Gray  Fryers  were  compelled  to  tako 
theyr  old  habit  ruuet,  as  the  shey«  doth  dye  it. 

Fahyan.  Chronicler,  p.  687. 

But  his  first?  wyfe,  old*  plain?  ruuet  cote  Jouc  of  the  coQtrie, 
good  wife  truth,  commcth  creeping  home  to  my  lnrdes  CiWieuee, 
offering  her  sclfc  gently  vnto  nym,  and  requiring?  hys  cuiitiimuli 
compniiK-,  according  to  his  promis. 

Slephan,  Bitkop  of  Wtstehester.  Of  True  Obedtenoc,  fol.  02. 

That  which  iv  either  purple  or  ash- col  on  red  and  rustrt  to  *c« 
to,  as  also  that  which  will  wane  be  dissolved,  is  of  excvoding  otS- 
cacic.  Holland,  Plinie,  book  xxiv.  ch.  iii. 
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Hirmdf  a palmer  poor,  in  homely  r»wl  clad, 

(And  only  in  hi*  hand  his  hernia’*  staff  he  had.) 

Drayton.  /Vy-t >i6mn,  avilg  12. 
A goodly  hotchpotch  1 when  vile  rntteltnyi 
Are  match’d  with  raooarchs,  aud  with  nti>;h!y  kin^s. 

Halt.  Sal, re  3.  hook  i. 


Henceforth  my  woing  raiivle  shall  be  eiprest 
In  russet  yea*,  and  Iwinest  kersie  uoes. 

Sbaiipcarc.  Love's  Labonr  Loti,  fol.  140. 

— ■ Whole  provinces 

Appear  to  our  light  then,  even  leek  (like) 

A rwstel-molr  upon  a lady’s  cheek. 

Middlelon.  The  IFilch,  act  i.  1C.  2. 
Even  his  Doric  dialed  ku  an  incomparable  sweetness  in  its 
clownishness,  like  a fair  shepenlrsa,  in  her  country  russet,  talking 
in  a Yorkshire  tone.  Dryien.  Jh  event  us.  Preface. 


Thus  solitary,  and  in  pensive  puise, 

Oft  let  me  wander  o’er  the  retool  mead, 

Aud  through  the  sadden’d  grove,  where  scarce  is  heard 
One  dying  strain  to  cheer  the  woodman’s  toil. 

Thc/ntjn.  Aula  mot. 

For  me,  w ben  1 furget  the  darling  theme, 

Whether  tbs  Motscim  blows,  the  summer-ray 
JtusteU  the  plain,  inspiring  autumn  glearus. 

Or  winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east ; 

Be  my  tongue  mule,  my  fancy  patut  no  more, 

And  dead  to  joy,  foigvt  my  heart  to  beat. 

Id.  A Hymn. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  no  tree  was  seen, 

Earth,  clad  in  rustel,  scorn’d  the  lively  grem. 

ChnixAUt,  The  Prophecy  of  Famine. 
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RUSSIA  0n  Europe)  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
the  Arctic  Ocean  ; on  the  East  by  the  river  Kara  Bal- 
garama,  the  Oural  chain,  the  river  Oural  to  its  em- 
bouchure in  the  Caspian,  and  thence  by  the  shores  of 
this  sea  to  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Caucasian 
range ; on  the  South  by  the  crest  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  Black  Sea;  and  on  the  West  by  the  Principality  of 
Moldavia,  Austria,  Prussia,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Nor- 
wegio-Swedish  Monarchy.  Including  that  portion  of 
Poland  which  has  been  annexed  to  this  vast  Empire, 
but  excluding  Nova  Zembla  and  the  archipelago  of 
Spitsbergen,  European  Russia  lies  between  18°  20' 15" 
nud  64°  20'  15"  East  longitude  ; and  between  40°  and 
70°  North  latitude.  Its  extreme  length  from  the 
Northern  slope  of  the  Caucasus,  near  the  sources  of  the 
river  Samotir,  to  the  banks  of  the  Muonio,  near  Ekontekis 
in  East  Bothnia,  is  1840  miles  of  60  to  the  degree  ; and 
its  breadth  from  the  Western  slope  of  the  Ourals,  near 
the  i'ources  of  the  Sylva  in  the  Government  of  Perm,  to 
the  Western  frontier  of  Volhynia  on  aline  with  Loutsk, 
is  1300  miles.  “ The  superficial  extent/*  writes  Mr. 
Mun-ay,  '*  notwithstanding  very  extensive  admeasure- 
ments, under  the  direction  of  the  Government,  is  by  no 
means  precisely  ascertained.  The  great  Map,  of  100 
slice ts,  drawn  up  chiefly  from  provincial  surveys,  gives 
to  it  an  area  of  1,400,000  English  square  miles.  In 
1795,  the  amount  was  reduced  to  1,293,000,  by  a Map 
constructed  with  very  great  care  ; but,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  this  did  not  include  the  Provinces  of  Poltava 
aud  Kherson,  which,  in  the  great  Map,  had  been  rated 
at  59,000  miles.  Since  that  time,  many  new  astrono- 
mical observations  have  been  made,  and  many  errors 
rectified.  Wichmann,  in  his  Monarchy  of  Russia, 
published  at  Leipzig  in  1813,  raised  it  to  1,396,000. 
The  latest  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Bramsen,  in  his  Work 
of  Russia  and  the  Empire  of  Russia,  published  in  1819, 
raises  it  to  1,424,000.  Humboldt  takes  it  at  2,040,000  ; 
but  he  includes,  we  presume,  the  Polish  territories.  The 
discrepancies,  as  to  the  details,  are  still  more  remark- 
able, and  prove  that  more  accurate  observations  remain 
to  be  made,  before  this  vast  territory  can  be  considered 
as  duly  surveyed.” 

Faee  of  the  The  surface  of  European  Russia  presents  an  immense 

country.  undulating  plain,  bounded  on  the  East  by  the  chain  of 
the  Ourals,  on  the  South  by  Caucasus  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Taurida,  and  by  those  of  Finland  and  Lapland 


on  the  North.  Between  these  points,  the  entire  expanse 
is  an  almost  unbroken  level,  in  which  the  elevations 
never  rise  beyond  a scarcely  perceptible  table-land,  such 
as  the  plateau  of  the  Valdai  hills,  the  culminating  point 
of  which  is  only  373  yards, — the  low  range  forming  the 
water  shed  between  the  Arctic  and  Caspian  versons,  or 
slopes, — and  that  which  separates  the  Dun  aud  the  Volga 
in  the  latter  half  of  their  courses.  It  is  only  tu  the 
North  of  Lake  Onega  that  these  hills  assume  the  rank 
of  mountains,  under  the  names  of  Mounts  Oloneiz  and 
Maanselka  ; still  these  arc  of  inconsiderable  height,  not 
exceeding  600  yards,  up  to  their  junction  with  the  last 
ramifications  of  the  chain  of  the  Dofrines.  The  highest 
summits  in  the  peninsula  of  Crimea  are  those  of  the 
Tchatyr  dag,  which  rise  to  an  elevation  of  1680  yards. 

A description  has  already  been  given  of  the  Caucasian 
chain,  (see  Caucasus,)  and  that  of  the  Ourals  may 
more  properly  enter  into  our  account  of  Siberia,  or 
Asiatic  Russia. 

The  geological  constitution  of  European  Russia  is  not  Gwlngy 
very  complicated.  The  predominating  formations  are  an,J  wine- 
tertiary  and  alluvial ; those  of  an  older  date,  as  the  sc-  r“°ST* 
condary,  transition,  and  primitive,  occupying  compara- 
tively small  spaces.  In  the  South,  sandstone  and  calca- 
reous formations  arc  met  with  on  the  declivities  of  the 
Caucasian  chain,  in  the  midst  of  which  occur  rocks  of 
igneous  origin.  The  chain  of  Taurus  consists  of  gneiss, 
and  other  micaceous  rocks,  overlaid  on  the  North  by 
formations  similar  to  those  just  mentioned  as  constituting 
the  Northern  declivities  of  Caucasus.  From  the  47tli 
to  the  48th  parallel,  the  Pniepr  traverses  a primitive 
district,  consisting  of  gneiss,  or  of  the  old  red  sandstone 
anrl  calcareous  formations  ; and,  between  this  river  and 
the  Don,  the  Donets  flows  at  the  base  of  a similar  dis- 
trict. Two  small  table-lauds  of  secondary  sandstone 
and  calcareous  rocks  occur  on  the  Northern  margin  of 
Lake  Bold),  or  Bolchol ; and  tinder  the  52d  parallel, 
the  Volga  runs  through  a soil  of  like  formation  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Mologa.  Large  tracts,  composed 
of  the  same  rocks  and  of  saline  deposits,  extend  between 
the  schistous  slopes  of  the  Ourals,  the  course  of  the  river 
Oural,  aud  the  chores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Moscow  (a 
surrounded  by  a country  of  similar  character,  as  well  as 
Lake  Ilmen.  Gypsum,  mercury,  and  rock-salt  are  like- 
wise found  near  the  latter,  on  both  sides  of  the  Dvina 
□ear  the  gulf  of  Livonia,  and  on  either  side  of  the  Valdai 
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hills.  From  the  Western  extremity  of  Esthouia  to  T<ake 
Onega,  the  soil  is  traversed  by  n double  bund  of  schistous 
and  calcareous  rocks  ; the  mountains,  and  all  the  accli- 
vities of  Finland,  are  formed  of  micaceous  rock*,  consi- 
dered to  be  primitive;  and  finally,  all  the  plains  of 
Russia,  those  vast  tracts  comprised  between  the  points, 
the  geognostic  character  of  which  has  just  been  traced, 
are  composed  of  alluvial  deposits  and  superior  sediment. 

The  small  spaces  occupied  by  schistous  ami  crys- 
talline rocks  indicate  the  comparative  unimportance  of 
the  mineral  kingdom  in  European  Russia  : the  principal 
mineral  repositories  of  the  Russian  Empire  lying  within 
its  Asiatic  confines.  Iron,  however,  is  more  abundant, 
or  has  at  least  been  more  diligently  explored  in  its  Eu- 
ropean divisions,  and  occurs  from  Perm  and  Orenburg 
to  Viatka  and  Vladimir,  and  then  from  Nijnii-Nov- 
gorod  to  Toula  and  Tambov.  This,  which  constitutes 
the  central  mining  district,  is  a poor  sandy  tract,  pro- 
bably belonging,  according  to  Mr,  Jameson,  to  the  red 
marl  formation  : the  ore  is  described  as  occurring  at 
60  feet  below  the  surface,  in  regular  beds.  Iron  mines 
arc  likewise  worked  in  the  VnldaT  hills,  and  copper 
abounds  in  the  Government  of  Olonetz,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  mountains  environing  Lake  Onega  to  the  East 
and  North.  Bog  iron  ore  is  exceedingly  plentiful  at 
Petrozavodsk,  near  the  name  lake;  and  the  iron  works 
here  are  accounted  the  most  considerable  in  the  North 
of  Russia.  *•  On  both  sides  of  the  salt  country  of  the 
Ourals,”  says  the  writer  just  quoted,  “ is  a vast  tract 
of  what  is  commonly  called  copper  Mud,  which  extends 
through  a great  part  of  the  Governments  of  Viatka, 
Perm,  and  Oufa,  and  completely  skirts  the  South  and 
West  sides  of  the  Ournt  mountains.  The  sand  is  of  ti 
dull  red  or  green,  and  is  commonly  worked  for  copper. 
It  contains  fossil  wood  impregnated  with  copper.  Mr. 
Strangwny  describes  a central  salt  district,  of  great  ex- 
tent, in  the  course  of  the  Volga  There  is  also  a rich 
and  extensive  tract  of  red  marl,  wilt,  and  gypsum,  which 
extends  down  the  course  of  the  Kama,  and  is  probably 
connected,  on  the  South,  with  the  salt  district  of  the 
Volga,  and  on  the  North  by  that  of  Vologda.  The  prin- 
cipal salt-works  nre  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Solikamsk; 
and  the  gypsum  grottoes  of  Koungour,  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Perm,  arc  of  great  size  and  magnificence.” 
Coal  occurs,  but  in  small  quantities.  There  are  mines 
worked  at  Toula  ami  at  Bakhmout,  in  the  Government 
of  Iekaterinodnv,  but  to  no  great  extent.  Slate  is 
found  in  various  parts ; and  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
furnishes  excellent  quicklime,  is  abundant,  in  the  central 
Provincrs  especially.  Fuller’s  and  potter’s  enrth  are  met 
with  in  Taurida:  petroleum  and  naphtha  flow  from  the 
igneous  rocks  of  Caucasus;  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  soil  of  the  Lithuanian  fore-Ms  yield  amber  or 
mircinum ; and  the  mountains  of  Finland,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  Government  of  Olonct2,  supply  granites 
and  marbles  of  great  beauty. 

Russia  is  essentially  an  agricultural  Country,  for,  as- 
suming the  population  to  be  50,000,000,  full  47,000.000 
are  occupied  in  the  various  branches  of  agriculture. 
The  amazing  fertility  of  this  immense  Empire  is  owing 
to  a soil  of  a distinct  character.  Wc  are  acquainted 
with  two  points  only  on  the  earth’s  surface  in  which 
Nature  has  deposited  a vast  and  thick  layer  of  decom- 
posed humus , entirely  formed  of  vegetable  remains: 
these  are  the  North  of  Hitulostan  and  the  South  of 
Russia.  (Sec  Ritter,  Krdkunde .)  This,  the  principal 
basis  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  Russia,  extends  from 


the  North  of  Volhynis,  cutting  the  system  of  the  Dniepr  RUSSIA, 
near  Kiev  and  rising  from  this  point  towards  Orel,  thence  v— —v  — 1 ' 
to  Kalouga  anil  to  the  South  of  Riazan,  until  it  inter- 
sects the  system  of  the  Volga  between  Nijnii-Novgo- 
rod  and  Kazan,  and  terminates  South  of  Viatka,  and 
near  Perm,  at  the  foot  of  the  Oural  chain.  The  same 
soil  is  prolonged,  on  one  side,  from  this  line  to  the 
Black  Sea ; and,  on  the  other,  stretches  from  Perm  to 
Orenburg,  and  thence  to  the  Caspian.  It  circumscribes 
the  region,  recognised  by  Humboldt  to  lie  on  a level 
with  the  ocean,  from  Orenburg  to  Saratov,  ond  which — 
sinking  to  Tsaritsyn  and  thence  to  Kizliur,  on  the  Terek 
— terminates  in  a semicircle,  forming  a basin  once  occu- 
pied by  the  sea,  and  the  level  of  which  is  in  some  parts, 
as  in  the  vicinity  of  Astrakhan,  97  metres  below  the 
ocean.  These  va?.t  plains,  below  or  on  a level  with  the 
sea.  form  a superficies  of  18,800  square  leagues;  but 
the  entire  region,  which  wc  have  described  as  a centre 
of  fertility,  presents  a surface  of  more  than  65,000 
square  geographical  leagues,  or,  in  other  words,  an  ex- 
tent exceeding  France.  Spain,  and  Prussia  united.  It 
is  covered  throughout  with  a layer  of  vegetable  humus , 
varying  from  a metre  to  a metre  and  a half  in  thickness, 
and  of  such  productive  powers  as  not  to  tolerate  the 
least  manure.  Its  fertility  is  exhibited  in  two  products, 
corn  and  cattle.  It  supplies  almost  all  the  groin  con- 
sumed by  that  portion  of  the  Russian  territory  extending 
North  of  the  61st  parallel ; restores  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  production  ond  consumption  of  the  region 
lying  betwixt  the  54lh  and  60th  parallels;  and  finally 
pours  over  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  Baltic  and  Bluck 
Seas,  whenever  the  demand  it  mude,  com  to  an  amount 
exceeding  in  vulue  four  millions  sterling.  According 
to  M.  Weydcmcver,  rye  returns,  in  some  districts,  twenty, 
and  even  thirty  for  one;  bnrley  and  oats,  from  five  to 
fifteen ; and  wheat  from  five  to  thirty  fold. 

This  luyer  of  humus,  thus  distinguished  by  its  luxu- 
riant harvests,  is  only  partly  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  groin,  from  the  thinness  of  the  population. 

Were  it  peopled  only  in  the  same  ratio  as  Belgium, 
it  could  support  upwards  of  124,000.000  of  human 
beings ; but  its  largest  superficies  is  still  covered  with 
the  widely  extended  pastures  or  step/* *,  on  which  in- 
numerable herds  are  reared  almost  without  expense. 

This  line  of  strjtpea,  which  is  comprehended  in  the  re- 
gion above  described,  extends  from  about  25  leagues 
South  of  Kiev  to  Pavlovsk  on  the  hanks  of  the  Don, 
stretching  thence  to  Saratov  on  the  Volga  it  strikes  the 
city  of  Orenburg,  and  from  this  point  takes  into  its  do- 
main the  low,  and  formerly  submarine  country,  sur- 
rounding the  Caspian.  In  the  higher  grounds  are 
reared  horned  entile,  sheep,  and  horses ; and  in  the 
lower,  which  are  in  general  sandy  and  impregnated  with 
salt,  the  same  animals  and  camels.  Two  large  oases 
must  be  noticed  ns  occurring  in  the  midst  of  these  steppes; 
they  form  the  Country  of  the  Little  Russians,  and  that 
of  the  Cossacks. 

“ Estimating  the  surface  of  European  Russia,”  writes  Forests 
M.  Schnitzler,  “ at  4U2.100.552  dessaitines,  156,000,000 
of  this  number  are  occupied  by  forests;  178,000,000 
by  uncultivated  land,  water,  houses,  and  roads ; 

61,500,000  dessaitines  by  arable,  and  a little  more 
than  6,000.000  by  meadow  land.  On  this  general  view 
of  the  surface,  it  is  evident  that  comparatively  little  is 
held  in  pasture ; its  increase  would  secure  a better 
supply  of  manure.  In  fact,  pasturage  to  any  consider- 
able extent  is  met  with  only  in  Livonia  and  KourIandt 
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RUSSIA,  where  it  forms  a sixth  of  the  superficies.  The  forests, 
on  the  contrary,  cover  immense  extents,  although  very 
unequally;  for,  whilst  the  Northern  table-land  U bristled 
with  them,  their  want  is  felt  in  Little  Russia;  and 
timber,  generally  speaking,  is  beginning  to  be  dear  in 
European  Russia.  However,  we  may  compute  that  a 
dessaitine  of  wood  occurs  for  every  2$  dessai tines 
without  it.  The  forests,  indeed,  constitute  a source  of 
riches  which  may  long  continue  inexhaustible,  and 
which  might  be  indefinitely  increased  by  strict  regula- 
tions for  their  economy  and  management.  Seventy  six 
millions  of  dessaitines  are  still  completely  covered  with 
pines,  firs,  and  other  cone-bearing  trees,  without  count- 
ing the  oaks,  maples,  beeches,  poplars,  and  elms,  which 
are  by  no  means  rare  in  the  latitudes  within  the  52d 
degree,  and  the  birch  which  grows  in  stilt  more  Northern 
districts.  In  1S04,  M.  Hermann  computed  that  there 
were  in  31  Governments  8,195,295  pines  fit  for  masts, 
and  being  at  least  2 feet  9 inches  in  diameter;  besides 
these,  he  estimated  that  there  were  86,869,243  fit  for 
house  timber;  and,  in  22  Governments,  there  were 
found  to  be  374,804  oaks,  26  inches  and  upwards  in 
diameter,  and  229,570,427  of  inferior  dimensions.  Pines, 
firs,  the  lime,  and  the  birch  are  the  most  common  forest 
trees ; the  latter  prevails  to  the  55th  degree  of  latitude, 
beyond  which  it  gives  place  to  vast  forests  of  pines  and 
firs.  The  Governments  of  Novgorod  and  Tver,  in  par- 
ticular, are  studded  with  forests;  that  of Volkhonskoi, 
which  extends  to  the  Valdai  hills,  is  one  of  the  vastest 
known.  In  the  Government  ofPerm,out  of  18,000,000 
of  dessaitines,  17,000,000  are  forest.  These  immense 
tracts,  covered  with  wood,  are  a great  blessing  in  so  in- 
clement a climate,  as  they  form  a shelter  against  the 
winds  from  the  icy  seas.  The  Provinces  to  the  South 
have  not  the  same  wont,  and  are  so  destitute  of  wood  as 
to  occasion  the  burning  of  grass  and  dung  for  fuel.” 

The  brushwood,  covering  a vast  extent  of  country, 
consists  almost  entirely  of  the  hazel,  the  dwarf-birch, 
( lidula  nonet.)  the  alder,  willow,  and  juniper;  the  Inst 
growing  to  a large  size,  and  loaded  with  fruit.  In  other 
places,  various  wild  berries  grow  in  groat  profusion  ; in 
particular  the  cranberry  and  the  wild  bilberry.  The 
cranberry  (Faccinivm  orycacco*)  is  extensively  imported 
into  this  Country  from  Russia. 

Grain,  Ac.  It  has  been  seen  that  corn  constitutes  the  principal 
wealth  of  the  Russian  soil.  Reckoning  one  year  with 
another,  there  are  sown  in  its  European  portion  50,000,000 
of  chetwerts,  which  yield  about  167,500,000  chetwerts. 
Almost  all  the  Provinces  furnish  more  than  is  required 
for  their  own  consumption.  According  to  M.  Schnitzler, 
there  are  only  the  Governments  of  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Arkhangel,  Vologda,  and  Perm,  which  consume  more 
than  they  produce  : the  last  from  being  a mining  district, 
the  two  first  from  their  populousness,  and  the  remaining 
two  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  The  most  fertile 
Provinces  are  those  of  Orel,  Kazan,  Nijnii-Novgorod, 
Penza,  Tambov,  and  Koursk.  Rye  and  oats  are  the 
grains  most  generally  cultivated,  and  their  yearly  produce 
may  be  valued  at  nearly  £24,000.000.  The  finest  wheal 
is  raised  in  the  South,  where  alone  the  land  can  be  said 
to  be  really  ploughed ; even  here  the  rotation  of  crops 
is  very  little  understood.  In  the  interior,  the  plough 
is  a wretched  instrument  which  merely  scratches  the 
surface,  and  the  harrow  is  wholly  of  wood.  However, 
these  disadvantages  set  in  still  stronger  light  the  amazing 
productiveness  of  the  soil.  Hemp  and  flux  form  the 
next  most  important  articles  of  culture:  the  first  is 


raised  in  abundance  in  the  environs  of  Novgorod,  Tver,  RUSSIA, 
and  Riga,  and  grows  naturally  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  the  Terek,  and  the  Oural ; the  second  is  grown, 
of  excellent  quality,  throughout  central  Russia,  and  the 
Baltic  Provinces;  that  raised  on  the  hanks  of  the  Kama 
is  in  most  esteem  for  its  length.  The  export  of  these 
articles,  of  late  years,  has  averaged  upwurds  of  two  mil- 
lions sterling.  Tobacco  is  largely  cultivated  in  the 
Ukraine,  and  in  the  Southern  Provinces  generally.  Hups 
grow  wild  in  numerous  places;  they  are  mostly' ex- 
ported. “ Vineyards,"  says  M.  Schnitzler, 4*  are  rare,  and 
their  first  plantation  does  not  date  beyond  a century 
back.  The  grapes  of  Astrakhan  are  distinguished  for 
size  and  flavour,  and  are  preserved  the  Winter  through ; 
they  form,  as  fruit,  an  article  of  commerce,  but  are  not 
calculated  for  wine.  The  wines  of  the  Crimea  and  those 
of  Caucasus  are  of  indifferent  quality,  and  are  only  drunk 
mixed  with  foreign  wines  or  brandy.  Foreigners  have 
been  summoned  to  Russia  to  introduce  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  into  the  vineyards  here,  and,  meanwhile, 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  prepare  (heir  vino  maroska%  or 
frozen  wine,  with  grapes,  berries  of  all  sorts,  and  brandy, 
an  essential  ingredient  of  every  good  drink  manufactured 
by  tbe  Russians  and  their  neighbours.”  The  wants  of 
the  two  Capitals  have  brought  the  raising  of  vegetables  to 
considerable  perfection  in  the  Governments  of  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  ; in  that  of  laroslav,  the  environs  of 
Rostov  are  renowned  in  this  particular.  Gardeners 
from  that  district  are  in  high  request ; and  the  early 
vegetables  raised  there  are  despatched  to  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  Empire.  With  the  exception  of  cabbages, 
which  constitute  the  common  food  of  the  lower  classes, 
most  vegetables  are  dear.  The  turnips  excel  ours  in 
richness  and  sweetness  of  flavour;  and  the  onions  of 
Borovsk,  in  the  Government  of  Kulouga,  ere  renowned 
for  their  size. 

Fruits  are  more  abundant  than  vegetables,  although  Fruits,  Ac. 
vast  quantities  are  imported  from  foreign  Countries. 

Russia  produces  cherries,  plums,  ami  apples  in  the  wild 
state ; and  the  same  fruits  are  cultivated  in  the  central 
and  Eastern  districts  of  the  Empire,  where,  however,  the 
common  European  varieties  are  as  yet  known  only 
through  the  medium  of  commerce,  the  species  grown 
being  all  natives  of  Asia.  The  apples  of  Kirevsk  are 
noted  for  their  enormous  size ; a single  one  will  some- 
times Weigh  four  pounds.  Those  culled  nalivnie,  which 
means  filled  with  transparent  juice,  and  which  look  like 
artificial  ones,  arc  highly  esteemed : they  are  chiefly 
produced  in  the  Governments  of  Moscow  and  Vladimir. 

The  apples  of  Kalnuga  and  Rostov  are  likewise  in  much 
repute ; and  the  cherries  of  Vladimir.  Cider  and  cherry 
wine  are  made  in  large  quantities;  the  latter  particularly 
in  the  *Uppct.  But  the  commonest  fruit  in  Russia,  the 
consumption  of  which  exceeds  all  belief,  are  nuts.  The 
Southern  Provinces  produce  the  cooling  and  grateful 
fruits  of  warm  climes,  melons,  water-melons,  gourds, 
mulberries,  &c.  Cot’on  and  madder  arc  produced  in 
the  Province  of  Astrakhan;  and  the  latter  is  also  met 
with  in  Taurida,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga 
and  the  Oka.  Pepper  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Sa- 
mara. In  the  Crimea,  all  the  productions  of  Greece 
and  Italy  might  be  introduced  and  multiplied;  such  in- 
deed are  its  geographical  situation,  its  climate  and  soil, 
that  many  of  them  are  indigenous. 

The  animal  kingdom  supplies  European  Russia  with  Zoology 
important  resources.  In  its  Arctic  regions  the  rein-deef, 
and  among  its  nomad  Tatar  Tribes  the  horse,  form  alike 
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RUSSIA,  the  wealth  or  peasant  and  of  master.  Its  herds  of  homed 
cattle  supply  tallow,  hides,  and  horns,  lit  immense  quan- 
tities, both  for  home  use  and  exportation.  The  common 
breed  of  oxen  is  of  small  size  ; there  is  a larger  race  in 
the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  and  Volhynia,  but  those  of  Arkh- 
angel  are  esteemed  the  finest.  The  Russian  sheep  is 
covered  with  a harsh,  coarse  wool,  hut  the  breeds  ore 
rapidly  improving  by  the  introduction  of  merinoes  and 
the  Saxony  sheep.  Their  number  is  estimated  nt  about 
60,000,000  ; many  proprietors  possess  flocks  of  50,000. 
The  beautiful  fur,  wrought  from  the  fleece  of  the  lamb 
of  Taurida,  is  well  known.  Swine  abound,  and  their 
bristles  form  a considerable  nrticle  of  export.  Gnats  of 
every  species  are  numerous  among  the  nomad  Tribes. 
The  ass  is  very  common  throughout  Taurida ; and,  in  the 
same  country,  is  found  an  analogous  race,  termed  the 
djiffnetal,  or  wild  mule.  Whether  the  camel  be  really 
used  in  the  Southern  Provinces  as  a common  beast  of 
burden,  appears  somewhat  doubtful. 

Among  the  wild  animals,  the  .stag,  deer,  elk,  bear, 
wolf*  lynx,  and  hare,  supply  an  ample  variety  for  the 
chose,  which  is  the  delight  of  the  Russian  Nobility, 
Weasels,  polecats,  foxes,  marmots,  martins,  moles*  Ac., 
are  common  in  Russia;  the  hybrid  hare,  which,  although 
incompletely,  turns  white  in  Winter,  occurs  even  in 
the  central  Provinces  ; the  otter  is  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ourul,  and  onthoseof  pie  Volga  and  the  Kama  the 
desman,  ( Mygale  Motcovifira,)  the  dwarf  jerboa.  ( Dipus 
minulu*,)  and  two  varieties  of  the  large-headed  field 
mouse.  Three  of  the  most  remarkable  of  like  smaller 
quadrupeds  are  the  bobac  or  Poland  marmot,  the  souiiak 
or  variegated  marmot,  and  the  alpine  hare  or  pika. 

Russia  possesses  a great  variety  of  the  feathered 
tribe ; partridges,  moorfowl,  woodcocks,  snipes,  the 
wild  goose,  wild  duck,  bustard,  coot,  &c.  The  ducks  of 
the  species  termed  Anas  moUissima,  and  which  furnish 
the  eider-down,  abound  on  the  Northern  coasts,  and 
principally  on  those  of  Nova  Zcmhla.  The  crow  and 
the  pigeon  are  more  common  here  than  in  other  Euro- 
pean Countries  ; the  latter  being  almost  considered  sa- 
cred, especially  by  the  rural  population,  as  emblematic 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  the  first  is  protected  for  its 
assistance  in  getting  rid  of  animal  garbage.  “ Several 
birds,  common  in  Russia,”  observes  Mr.  Swainson, 
" lire  but  rarely  seen  in  otlicr  parts  of  Europe.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  cock  of  the  rock,  the  largest 
known  species  of  grouse,  nearly  ns  big  as  a small  turkey. 
The  beautiful  rose-coloured  ousel  or  starling  is  not  un- 
common in  the  Provinces  bordering  Ufwn  Asia ; while 
the  piue- finch,  the  cross-bill,  and  a few  others  of  less 
note,  inhabit  the  dreary  pine-forests.  In  the  plains  has 
been  found  the  cream-coloured  plover,  so  rare  a bird  in 
Britain,  that  a specimen,  shot  in  Devonshire,  and  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  was  once  sold  for  nearly  £30. 
The  European  bee-eater  is  said  to  breed  in  great  num- 
bers, iu  the  banks  of  the  Southern  rivers." 

Kuberies.  The  following  summary  of  the  Russian  fisheries  is 
given  by  M.  Sclmitzler.  “ A prodigious  quantity  of 
fish  is  supplied  by  the  rivers  and  lakes,  constituting* 
almost  the  sole  food  of  the  population  of  extensive  dis- 
tricts, and  which,  du ring  the  long  Lents,  replace*  the  use 
of  meat.  The  fisheries  of  the  Volga  and  the  Oka  are 
particularly  productive.  Without  speaking  of  the  carp, 
the  pike,  the  trout,  the  herring,  especially  that  species 
of  herring  termed  rcipouckki , and  of  the  pilchard*  I 
shall  cite  the  sturgeon,  beluga,  and  salmon  fisheries, 
and  the  pickled  lampreys  and  mackerel  of  the  Crimea. 


The  sterlet  of  the  Volga  is  a variety  of  the  Rfnrgeon.  RUSSIA, 
Caviar,  the  consumption  of  which  is  so  great  in  Russia, 
is  made  from  the  eggs  of  this  fish,  and  from  those  of  the 
beluga.  A single  sterlet  will  give  from  10  to  30  pounds 
weight ; and  from  a single  beluga  there  may  at  times,  it 
is  said,  be  taken  ns  much  as  120  pounds.  The  best 
caviar  comes  from  the  Cossacks  of  the  Oural.  The 
sturgeon  fishery  is  usually  of  considerable  value : 

1,850,500  fish  of  this  species,  caught  in  the  year  1793 
in  the  Volga,  near  Astrakhan,  yielded  124,970  poods  of 
caviar,  and  3575  poods  of  i&ingluss.  The  coasts,  which 
are  visited  by  the  cachalot,  the  whale,  and  other  ceta- 
ceous fish,  nud  on  which  are  collected  a quantity  of  pearl 
oysters  and  mussels,  likewise  furnish  cod  and  herrings. 

The  largest  fishery  of  the  latter  is  in  the  Sea  of  Kmnt- 
schatko.  The  net  annual  value  of  the  Russian  fisheries 
amounts  to  more  than  10,000,000  rubles.” 

Among  the  insects,  useful  to  man,  which  belong  to 
Russia,  may  be  particularized  the  bee,  the  silk-worm, 
and  the  Crwvwi  Polonarum.  The  first  yield  a large 
quantities  of  wax,  and  of  the  wild  honey  for  which  Russia 
is  celebrated,  and  of  which  considerable  supplies  are 
imported  into  this  Country.  Mead,  made  from  it,  is  in 
great  estimation  among  the  peasantry  ; and  it  is  sold  in 
the  towns  as  a substitute  for  sugar,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  silk-worm  forms  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  Countries 
bordering  the  Caucasian  chain ; and  the  Coccus  Polo- 
riorum,  which  lives  in  the  Ukraine  on  a plant  termed  the 
Polygonum  minus,  yields  in  abundance  a beautiful  crim- 
son dye,  which  serves  ns  a substitute  for  cochineal. 

The  Countries  of  which  European  Russia  consists  are  Geognu 
os  follows:  Russia,  strictly  so  called,  which  forms  the  phicaland 
nucleus  of  the  Empire,  and  which  has  been  improperly 
termed  Muscovy;  the  territories  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don,  and  of  the  Black  Sea;  the  former  Kingdoms  of 
Kazan  and  Astrakhan,  wrested  long  since  from  the  Ta- 
tars; Burmin ; almost  all  Lapland,  Ingria,  Carelia, 

Finland,  O.-trobothnia.  Esthonia,  I^vonia,  the  archipe- 
lagos of  Abo  and  Aland,  and  the  islands  of  Dago,  (Esel, 

&c-,  Countries  formerly  belonging  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden ; the  largest  portion  of  the  once  independent 
Kingdom  of  Roland,  ere.,  the  Governments  of  Vitebsk, 

Moghilev,  Minsk,  Volhynia,  Grodno,  Vilna,  Podolia, 
the  Province  of  Ilialyslok,  and  the  new  Kingdom  of 
Poland  ; the  former  Khanate  of  Crimea  with  Little  Ta- 
tary,  Bessarabia,  and  part  of  Moldavia,  Countries  con- 
quered from  the  Ottoman  Empire  ; and  the  entire  Cau- 
casian region  North  of  the  Caucasian  range,  forced 
from  the  natives,  the  Turks,  and  the  Persians. 

“ The  Russian  Government,”  observes  Bnlhi,  “ does 
not  recognise  the  distinction  made  by  geographers  be- 
twixt Russia  in  Europe,  Russia  in  Asia,  and  Russia  iu 
America.  The  two  first  are  blended  in  several  Govern- 
ments. For  instance,  Perm  and  Orenburg,  being  tra- 
versed by  the  Ourals*  have  one  part  of  their  territory  in 
Europe  and  another  iu  Asia.  However,  having  deter- 
mined the  boundaries  of  Europe  by  the  crest  of  the  Ourals 
and  that  of  Caucasus,  1 have  admitted  into  my  Table 
the  whole  of  the  two  Governments  of  Perm  and  Oren- 
burg, although  great  part  of  their  territory,  lying  East 
of  the  Ourals,  belongs  in  reality  to  Asia,  and  I have 
rejected  the  general  Government  of  Caucasus,  although 
its  Northern  portion  is  situated  within  the  limits  assigned 
by  me  to  Europe.  This  was  the  only  course  I could 
pursue  in  order  not  to  divide  what  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  willed  to  be  united,  ami  to  preserve  the  great 
natural  divisions  which  are  the  base  of  ail  geography.” 
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RUSSIA.  The  following  Table  is  borrowed  from  that  given  by  contains  important  items  not  found  in  the  Table  of  the  RUSSIA 
M.  Huot  in  the  new  edit  ion  of  Malle- Brun's  great  Work,  latter. 

Its  divisions  correspond  with  those  of  liulbi ; but  it 
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RUSSIA.  The  coasts  of  Russia  ore  deeply  pcnelrnicd  by  the 
*— seas  with  which  they  are  bathed,  and  which  form  numc- 
fiw»»  gdfc,  TO|)S  the  principal  of  which,  in  the  Black  and 

*c  Baltic  Seas,  have  been  already  de*cril>ed.  (Sec  Bi.acr 

Sea;  Baltic  Sea.)  In  the  Arctic  Ocean,  two  large 
gulfs  have  received  the  name  of  seas  : the  most  Easterly 
is  the  Sea  of  Kara,  (Kankoe  Wore.)  which  bathes  at 
once  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  150  leagues  long  from 
South-West  to  North-East,  and  at  its  Northern  entrance 
is  almost  constantly  encumbered  with  ice.  The  most 
Westerly  is  the  White  Sea,  (Didoe-  More,")  which  is 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  preceding,  with  a breadth 
of  from  20  to  25  leagues,  and  is  divided  into  four 
smaller,  yet  considerable  gulfs— those  of  Mezen,  Dvina, 
and  Onega,  which  take  their  names  from  the  chief  rivers 
that  flow  into  them,  and  that  of  Knndalask  which  com- 
municates by  the  Kovda,  a small  rivrr,  with  Duke  Kov- 
dnzem.  Between  these  two  seas  likewise  there  occur 
two  considerable  gulfs;  that  of  Tcheskaia,  separated 
from  the  White  Sea  by  the  peninsula  of  Kanin,  or  Ka- 
niskaia  Zcmha,  and  that  formed  Eastward  of  this  by 
tlte  estuary  of  the  Pctchora.  In  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
piincipat  gulfs  lie  cm  the  Asiatic  shores:  the  most  con- 
siderable on  the  European  side  are  those  of  Agrukhon 
itnd  Kouma.  The  former,  which  indents  the  land  to 
the  South  of  the  Terek,  is  about  seven  leagues  long  by 
three  at  its  greatest  width. 

PnniuuU*,  Tf'c  principal  peninsulas  and  capes  on  the  European 
*rc.  coasts  are  the  Crimea,  and  Kinbourn  in  the  Black  Sen; 

Cape  Kanin  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  ; Ca]«  Voronov,  which 
lies  under  the  Arctic  circle,  in  the  White  Sea ; and 
Cape  Agrakhan  in  the  Caspian.  Cape  Svintoi  (Sriatoi- 
voks.  Holy  Cape)  is  the  most  Northerly  tongue  of  land  ; 
it  approaches  the  G9lh  purulle!. 

l.laiub.  Among  the  islands  which  lie  off  the  coasts  of  Russia, 
the  chief  ore  situated  ofl  its  Northern  shores.  Here  we 
meet  w ith  the  island  of  Vulgatch,  which  is  20  leagues 
long  and  15  broad,  and  to  the  North  of  this  Nova 
Zembla,  (Norata-Zrmlia,)  consisting  of  two  islands 
separated  by  a narrow  channel,  to  which  has  been  given 
the  name  of  the  Russian  navigator.  Mutotclikinc.  who 
discovered  it.  The  circuit  of  these  two  islands  conjointly 
is  about  2000  miles,  and  their  length  about  630  by  340, 
Nova  Zembla  is  traversed  from  South  to  North  by  u 
prolongation  of  the  Ourol  chain  ; and,  on  its  Northern 
aide,  it  is  every  where  surrounded  by  mountains  of  ice. 
Its  interior  is  filled  with  lakes,  among  which  there  is 
one  of  salt  water ; and  a few  rivers  channel  its  rocky 
and  naked  surface,  on  which  n few  stunted  shrubs  and 
polar  plants  are  scantily  found.  Its  sole  inhabitants  are 
the  arctic  bear,  the  rein-deer,  the  fox,  and  different 
kinds  of  aquatic  and  sea  birds.  Its  shores  are  frequented 
by  reals  and  other  amphibious  animals ; hence  it  is 
visited  every  Summer  by  the  Russian  fishermen  and 
hunters,  who  are  obliged  to  clothe  themselves  afier  the 
manner  of  the  Samoyedes,  in  order  to  support  the  ex- 
treme cold.  The  winds  blow  almost  constantly  from 
the  North  ; those  from  the  West  and  South  bring  with 
them  rain  and  snow.  For  three  months  of  the  year 
these  inhospitable  shores  ore  enveloped  in  “ uncertain 
night.”  The  sun  commonly  disappears  about  the  15th 
of  November,  and  does  not  become  visible  till  the  close 
of  January,  after  a twilight  of  fourteen  days.  The  gloom 
of  this  long  night  is  relieved  by  the  splendours  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis.  Fearful  tempests,  accompanied  by 
violent  rain,  but  more  frequently  by  a fine  yet  thick  snow, 
often  hinder  the  poor  fishermen  from  leaving  their 


smoky  huts.  Nova  Zembla  lies  between  the  53d  and  RUSSIA. 
70ih  degrees  of  East  longitude,  and  the  6Sth  and  74th  ' 

degrees  of  North  latitude.  To  the  North-East  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kanin,  and  20  leagues  from  its  shores,  is 
the  Island  of  Kolgouev,  which  is  mountainous  towards 
its  centre,  and  is  watered  by  four  rivers,  of  which  two 
will  admit  large  harks  for  a considerable  distance.  It  is 
about  20  leagues  in  length  and  14  in  breadth  ; its  soil 
is  covered  with  marshes,  interspersed  with  mosses  and 
shrubs.  Foxes  are  met  with  here,  and  tire  itatin,  wild 
swans  and  geese,  with  other  aquatic  birds,  abound, 
the  down  and  flesh  of  which  constitute  the  commercial 
wealth  of  the  small  number  of  the  Samoyedes  who  in- 
habit the  island.  It  is  under  the  69th  parallel ; and 
lictween  48®  30'  and  50°  3'  East  longitude.  In  the 
While  Sen.  the  Isles  of  Solovelskoi,  ( Island t of  Night- 
ingalcs%)  the  largest  of  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Onega,  and  is  about  six  leagues  long  by  four 
broad,  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  the  heaving  up  of 
the  granitic  soil.  Plates  of  mica  are  collected  here  for 
ships’  lanterns  and  lights.  In  the  Baltic  Sea,  the 
Islands  of  Abo,  Aland,  and  <K*el  have  already  been 
noticed  in  alphabetical  order.  Dago,  which  lies  to  the 
North  of  the  latter,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Li- 
vonia. is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a strait  about 
five  leagues  in  width.  It  is  12$  leagues  in  length,  and, 
where  broadest,  spreads  to  about  10$  leagues.  Its 
coasts  are  much  indented,  and  are  surrounded  by  dan- 
gerous shoals.  Its  soil  is  sandy  and  calcareous;  not 
fertile,  but  covered  with  excellent  pasturage.  Its  woods 
art*  filled  with  game,  wolves,  and  foxes,  and  there  is  a 
seal  fishery  on  its  shores.  1 1 has  a lighthouse  on  the 
West  point,  culled  Dagherorl ; its  port,  named  Tcven- 
11a veu  or  Tohcnhnlm,  is  on  the  North-East,  and  is 
small.  Longitude  23*  58'  East,  latitude  59®  North. 

Almost  the  only  island  that  claims  to  be  named  iu  the 
Black  Sea  is  that  of  Teiulra. 

“The  soil  of  Russia,"  writes  M.  Huot,  “ is  so  slightly  Rarer*, 
undulated,  that  to  consider  the  spaces  traversed  by  its 
rivers  as  true  basins  would  be  an  abuse  of  terms;  not- 
withstanding that  it  c«  nlains  the  most  important  water- 
courses in  Europe.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  more 
exact  to  apply  the  same  name  to  the  Black,  Caspian, 
and  Baltic  Sea*,  or  to  the  Icy  Ocean,  in  one  or  other  of 
which  all  its  rivers  disembogue.  I prefer  designating 
by  the  denomination  of  tvrsarts  the  inclination  of  the 
soil  to  those  several  seas,  and  hence  shall  term  them  the 
Tauric,  Caspian,  Icy,  and  Baltic  rmoni.  The  Tauric, 
to  which  I give  the  name  because  all  the  water-courses 
which  descend  on  this  side  have  their  embouchures 
around  the  peninsula  of  Taurida,  is  watered  by  the 
Dnieslr,  the  Dniepr,  the  Bong,  and  the  Don ; the 
Caspian,  the  waters  of  which  fall  into  the  sea  of  that 
name,  is  furrowed  by  the  Terek,  the  Volga,  and  the 
Oural ; the  Icy  rrmant , formed  by  the  tracts  which 
incline  towards  the  White  Sea,  and  Icy  or  Frozen 
Ocean,  is  watered  by  the  Pelchora,  the  Mezen,  and  Uie 
Northern  Dvina;  lastly,  the  Baltic  comprehends  all  the 
streams  which  fall  into  the  Baltic,  the  most  important 
being  the  Tormfo  or  Torn«*a,  the  Neva,  the  Southern 
Dvina  or  the  Duns,  and  thfe  Niemen.”  Following  the 
order  thus  chalked  out  in  our  description  of  the  river* 
of  European  Russia,  we  begin  with  the  Dniestr.  Issu- 
ing from  a lake  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian*,  it  descends 
from  Gallicia  or  Austrian  Poland,  nulls  impetuously  its 
yellow  waters  over  shelves  of  rocks,  and  forms  near 
lampol  a full  which  stops  boat-navigation.  Further 
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RUSSIA,  on,  it  glides  in  a placid  current,  and  loses  itself  in  the 
ilman  or  lulcc  of  Ovidovo,  which  communicate*  with 
the  sea.  In  its  course  it  separates  Bessarabia  from  the 
Governments  of  Podolia  Bnd  Kherson,  and  bathes 
Chocxim,  Moghilev,  Bender,  and  Akerman.  Length 
4S0  miles.  The  Dniepr  rises  in  the  Government  of 
Smolensk,  and  winding  between  blocks  of  granite,  rock* 
of  felspar,  and  banks  of  the  older  calcareous  formation, 
dashes  down  cataracts  and  eddies  into  whirlpools,  of 
which  there  are  no  less  than  thirteen  of  note : in  the 
Spring,  however,  the)'  all  disappear  with  the  floods.  It 
springs  from  a kind  of  marsh  at  the  foot  of  the  Valdai 
hills,  and,  after  leuving  the  Government  of  Smolensk, 
traverses  that  of  Moghilev,  separates  the  Governments 
of  Minsk,  Kiev,  and  Kherson  from  those  of  Tchemigov 
and  Poltava,  cuts  unequally  that  of  lekateriuoslav,  and, 
after  having  separated  the  Government  of  Kherson  from 
that  of  Taurida,  empties  itself  into  the  Black  Sea  below 
Kherson.  The  chief  towns  bathed  by  this  fine  river  are 
Smolensk,  Moghilev,  Kiev,  Iekuterinoslav,  and  Kherson. 
Its  principal  affluents  on  the  right  are  the  Berezina  and 
Pripet,  and  on  the  left  the  Soj,  Desna,  and  Psiol, 
with  a multitude  of  lesser  streams.  It  communicates 
by  canals  with  the  systems  of  the  Duna  and  the  Niemen; 
but  its  falls,  the  inconsiderable  depth  of  some  of  its 
affluents,  the  number  of  floating  mills  with  which  it  is 
encumbered,  the  ice  with  which  it  is  bound  for  between 
four  and  five  mouths  every  year,  and  more  than  all, 
want  of  energy,  lessen  its  commercial  importance.  Its 
turbid  and  troubled  waters  are  the  favourite  haunt  of 
sturgeons,  carp,  pike,  shad,  and  many  other  fish.  There 
is  a floating  bridge  over  it  at  Kiev,  which  is  removed  in 
Winter.  At  its  mouth  it  forms  a large,  muddy  lake  or 
gulf,  about  40  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  four  in  width, 
named  Lake  DnicprovskoT.  It  Is  the  ancient  Borys- 
thenes.  Length  1050  miles.  The  Don  traverses  the 
Governments  of  Toula,  Rtuzan,  Tambov,  Orel,  Voro- 
nej,  and  the  Cossack  territory  to  which  it  gives  name. 
It  terminates  in  the  Sea  of  Azov,  in  the  Government  of 
lekaterinoslav,  by  several  mouths,  at  Dimilria  and  Tcher- 
kask,  above  which,  except  during  the  spring  freshes, 
navigation  is  interrupted  by  a succession  of  rapids  17 
miles  long.  In  this  long  course  the  Don  bathes  the  towns 
of  Dankov,  Pavlovsk,  Tchcrkask,  and  Azov.  Its  prin- 
cipal affluents  on  the  right  are  the  Sosna  and  Donets  ; 
and  on  the  left,  the  Voronej,  at  Tavrovskala,  on  which 
river  Peter  the  Great  built  his  ships  for  the  Black  Sea  ; 
the  Khoper,  the  Medveditsa,  and  the  Manitch.  Length 
S60  miles.  The  Terek,  which  has  its  source  at  the  base 
of  the  Kazbek,  separates  the  Province  of  Caucasus  from 
Kubardah  and  Daghestan,  and  bathes  in  its  course 
Vladikaukas,  Mozdok,  and  Kizliar.  It  receives,  on  the 
right,  (he  tributary  waters  of  the  Songa  and  the  Aksai ; 
and  those  of  the  Ouroug,  Teherek,  Ib  khar.  and  Malka 
on  the  left.  It  enters  the  Caspian  by  three  principal 
mouths,  between  the  Gull's  of  Komna  and  Agrakhuit. 
The  Volga,  issuing  a rivulet  from  the  forest  ofVolkonskl 
in  the  Valdai  hills,  traverses  Lakes  Sterj,  Peno,  Volga, 
receives  the  waters  of  Lake  Seligher,  and  becomes  navi* 
gable  near  Rjev,  where  it  is  about  90  feet  wide.  It 
then  flows  in  an  Eastern  direction  towards  Kazan, 
where,  swelled  by  the  Kama,  which  may  be  considered 
a second  Volga,  it  turns  to  the  South  and  seems  to  seek 
the  Sea  of  Azov  ; but  is  constrained  by  the  chain  of  what 
Malte-Brun  terms  the  Volgaic  hills  to  repair  to  the 
Caspian.  After  receiving  the  Kama  it  becomes  600 
feel  wide,  and  from  this  to  1200  feet  hence  to  Sarutov. 
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Near  Astrakhan,  where  it  embraces  many  islands,  its  RUSSIA, 
breadth  at  the  periods  of  its  greatest  height  is  nearly  — ' 
five  leagues  or  20  versts.  According  to  Guldenstedl,  its 
fall  is  only  six  indies  in  four  versts  ; the  lake*,  which 
constitute  its  sources,  cannot  then  be  elevated  more 
than  300  feet  above  its  mouths.  The  latter,  in  itumbcr 
70,  are  formed  by  eight  principal  arms.  The  depth  of 
its  navigable  canal  varies  from  6 to  15  feet.  Its  waters 
though  of  indifferent  quality,  teem,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  au  immense  quantity  of  fish.  The  valley  of  the  Volga 
from  Ostachkov  is  a continued  bottom,  from  one  verst 
to  20  in  width,  enclosed  on  either  side  by  a rising  ground 
from  15  to  60  Teet  high,  and  which  discovers  the  layers 
of  cl  ay,  marl,  gypsum,  sandstone,  and  coal,  of  which  the 
neighbouring  table-lunds  consist.  Near  Nijnii-Nov- 
go  rod , the  river  has  undermined  its  bank,  by  the  falling 
in  of  which  considerable  buildings  are  at  times  buried ; 
but  its  general  course  is  regular  and  calm.  So  suddenly 
does  it  swell  on  the  rains,  and  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
that  its  waters  will  force  back  those  of  its  affluents.  It 
is  covered  with  ice  in  the  Winter  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent; although,  towards  the  South,  there  always  remain 
smoking  apertures  through  which  the  river  seems,  as  it 
were,  to  breathe ; these  poloumna  endanger  travelling  by 
shifting  their  place.  For  two  months  the  Volga  is  a 
carriage  road,  and  for  live  two  opposite  months  of  the- 
year  a navigable  canal.  More  than  5000  barks,  built  in 
the  forests  of  Northern  Russia,  descend  the  river  laden 
with  products  of  every  kind  ; but  the  return  being  diffi- 
cult they  are  mostly  broken  up  and  sold  at  Astrakhan. 

Some  of  these  barks,  named  ladia%  bear  a cargo  of 
100,000  poods  of  salt  ; the  kayouki,  of  53,000  poods* 
burden,  are  laden  with  corn;  and  the  nosedi  with  wood. 

As  the  Volga  encircles  the  central  table-land  of  Russia, 
and  receives  in  tribute  the  waters  of  the  Oka,  the  chief 
river  of  this  fertile  region  ; as  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  it  is  united  to  Lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega  by  the 
canal  of  Vichnei  Volotchock  ; and,  to  sum  up,  as  the 
Kama  bears  to  it  all  the  waters  of  Eastern  Russia,  this 
noble  river  is  the  principal  commercial  road  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Empire  ; “ and  the  city  of  Astrakhan,”  soys 
Malte-Brun,  “may  be  regarded  as  the  Alexandria  of 
this  Scythian  Nile.”  The  chief  cities  and  towns  by 
which  it  passes  are  Tver,  Ouglitch,  Romanov,  Iaros- 
lavl,  Kostroma,  Balakhua,  Nijnii-Novgorod,  Kozmode- 
miansk,  Tcheboksor,  Kazan,  Simbirsk,  Syzran,  Saratov, 

Tsaritsyn,  and  Aslr&kliatt.  Length  1900  miles.  Tire 
Oural  rises  on  the  Eastern  slope  of  the  chain  w hich  bears 
its  name,  traces  for  a considerable  distance  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  frontiers  of  the  Government  of  Orenburg, 
and  the  Eastern  limits  of  Europe,  and  bathing  in  its 
course  TroYtskala,  Orenburg,  and  Ouralsk,  falls  into  the 
Caspian  near  Gnuricv.  The  Sukmara  on  the  right,  and  the 
Ilek  on  the  left,  are  its  principal  affluents.  Length 
1050  miles.  The  Petchora,  not  inferior  to  the  Loire  in 
the  length  of  its  course,  flows  through  the  most  solitary 
deserts  of  Russia;  rarely  does  the  hunter  venture  into 
the  forests  which  overshadow  its  source,  or  a Samoyede 
family  conduct  their  rein-deer  there.  Its  Eastern  bank 
is  confined  for  some  time  by  the  Kamennoi-Poyas,  a 
chain  of  the  Ournls,  which  would  seem  to  be  a conti- 
nuation of  the  primitive  calcareous  rock  of  the  latter. 

The  calcateous  downs  formed  by  this  chain  along  its 
bank  are  crowded  with  ravines  and  caverns ; but,  after 
its  confluence  with  the  Oussa,  the  river  flows  through 
immense  bogs.  There  arc  few  fish  in  its  limpid  waters; 
probably  the  two  very  salient  promontories  at  its  estuary 
2 D 
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RUSSIA,  hinder  the  finny  tribes  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  re- 
mounting  its  channel.  The  Petchora  rises  on  the 
Western  slope  of  the  Ourals,  in  the  Government  of 
Perm,  and  traverses  those  of  Vologda  and  Arkhangel. 
The  Mezen,  which  has  its  source  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Government  of  Vologda,  traverses  that  of  Arkhangel, 
and.  after  lathing  the  little  town  of  Mezen,  falls  into  a 
gulf  of  the  White  Sea,  almost  under  the  polar  circle. 
The  Dvina  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Soukhona, 
which  flows  from  Lake  Koubinskoe,  and  of  the  long, 
near  Oustioug-Veliki ; at  least  it  is  here  that  it  logins 
to  receive  the  name  of  Dvina,  (dovhle;)  but  it  is  its 
junction  with  the  Vychegda,  on  its  right,  which  makes 
it  a large  stream.  Its  chunncl,  which  is  navigable  and 
stocked  with  fish,  and  is  ahout  600  feet  broad,  divides 
near  Kholmogoryr  into  severe!  arms.  It  is  covered  with 
ice  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  ahout  the  end 
of  April ; in  the  Spring  it  overflows,  and  floods  a large 
extent  of  country.  The  mud  deposited  at  ila  mouths 
forms  an  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  large  vessels.  It 
traverses  the  Governments  of  Vologda  and  Arkhangel, 
and  after  passing  by  the  towns  of  Krusnoborsk,  Kholmo- 
gory,  and  Arkhangel,  falls  into  the  gulf  of  this  name. 
Length  TOO  miles.  The  Torndo  or  Tornda,  rising  in 
Swedish  Lapland,  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Empire  on 
this  side,  bathes  the  town  of  Tornda,  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  receives,  on  its  left,  the 
Muonio,  which  likewise  traces  for  some  distance  the 
limit  of  the  Empire,  and  which  passes  through  Ekon- 
iekis.  Length  281  miles.  “ The  Neva,**  writes  Colonel 
Jackson,  (see  Journal  of  the  Jloyai  Geographical  So- 
ciety, vol.  v.  part  i.)  “ though  it  be  called  a river,  is 
more  properly  a bnsphorus  or  strait.  Its  length  from 
Schlussclburgh,  at  the  South-West  angle  of  the  Ladoga 
Lake,  to  its  mouth,  is  69  versts,  its  direction  that  of  a 
straight  line  from  East  to  West ; its  medium  breadth 
about  1 500  feet ; and  its  depth,  in  many  places  consi- 
derable, is  generally,  in  the  channel,  about  50  feet.  The 
water  of  the  Neva  is  remarkably  pure,  and  though  the 
first  use  of  it  by  strangers  generally  produces  slight 
diarrhcea,  yet  it  is  very  wholesome  and  extremely  pa- 
latable. This  fine  river  is  the  grand  and  only  outlet 
for  the  superabundant  waters  of  four  great  basins,  each 
of  which  hns  an  extensive  natural  reservoir  of  its  own. 
These  reservoirs  arc  the  Lukes  Onega,  Ilmen,  Salma, 
and  Ladoga ; the  latter  receiving  the  drains  of  the  other 
three.  Ten  different  streams  flow  into  the  Onega, 
whose  length,  from  North  to  South,  is  190  versts  ; and 
its  breadth  from  East  to  West  70.  It  discharges  into 
the  Ladoga  by  the  Sveer,  a river  202  versts  long,  and  of 
very  unequal  breadth,  being  in  some  places  only  210 
feet  wide,  and  in  others  spreading  to  a breadth  of  two 
versts.  The  Ilmen  is  55  versts  long  from  North-East 
to  South-West,  and  about  SO  wide  from  North-West  to 
South-East.  It  receives  eleven  streams,  and  has  its 
outlet  into  the  Ladoga  by  the  Volkotf,  206  versts  long, 
with  a medium  breadth  of  1400  feet.  The  SaTma,  which 
is  rather  a collection  of  lakes,  of  gulfs,  and  bays  of  all 
shapes  and  rizes  communicating  with  each  other,  than  a 
regularly  formed  and  single  sheet  of  water,  is  estimated 
by  Peter  Friccius  at  131  versts  long,  iu  the  direction  of 


West  South-West  to  East  North-East,  and  120  from 
North  to  South,  but  on  the  Swedish  side  it  is  about  280 
versts  more.  It  pays  its  tribute  to  like  Ladoga  by  means 
of  the  Vo  tuba  or  Voxa,  a river  ahout  ISO  versts  long, 
very  irregular  both  in  direction  and  breadth,  and  not 
navigable  in  consequence  of  its  several  cascades,  of 


which  the  most  considerable,  that  of  Imatra,  has  a fail  RUSSIA 
of  upwards  of  32  feet.  Besides  the  Sveer,  the  VotkofF,  s^v— 
and  the  Voxa,  the  Ladoga  receives  the  waters  of  thirteen 
other  streams.  This,  the  largest  lake  of  Europe,  is  about 
175  versts  long  and  105  broad,  and  of  an  oval  form.  The 
surfaces  of  the  four  lakes  are  thus  estimated  : the  Onega 
430  leagues,  of  25  to  the  degree;  the  Ilmen  36  leagues  ; 
the  Sai'ma  210  leagues ; the  Ladoga  830  leagues ; making 
altogether  n superficies  of  1506  leagues.  From  such  an 
accumulation  of  waters,  on  which  evaporation,  however 
intense  the  solar  heat  while  it  lasts,  ads  but  during  three 
or  four  months  in  the  year,  it  is  natural  to  expect  an 
immense  outflowing  ; and  accordingly  we  find  the  Neva 
carry  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  upwards  of  116,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  in  u second,  a fraction  of  which  proceeds 
from  eight  small,  though  partly  navigable,  rivers,  which 
fail  into  it  during  its  course  from  the  Ladoga  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. The  ordinary  velocity  of  the  river  is  about  37 
inches  per  second.  At  St.  Petersburg  the  Neva  divides 
itself  into  several  rleltoidal  branches,  the  largest  of 
which,  at  the  place  wltere  the  observations  which  form 
the  subject  of  the  present  notice  were  made,  (».  e.  Obser- 
vation* on  the  Congelation  of  the  Neva  at  Si.  Peter*, 
burg,  and  Trmjterature  of  its  /Pater*  when  covered  with 
Ice ,)  is  1260  feet  broad ; and  bears  along  a mass  of 
about  74,000  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a second,  while  the 
Nile,  at  the  same  time,  furnishes  but  21,800  cubic  feet. 

That  such  a body  of  water,  moving  at  the  rate  of  about 
two  miles  aud  one  furlong  in  an  hour,  should  be  annually 
covered  with  a sheet  of  ice  seldom  less  and  often  more 
than  three  feet  thick,  while  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
air  during  the  winter  months  is  seldom  lower  than  4 5° 
of  Reaumur's  thermometer,  appears  surprising ; nor 
could  it  happen  but  for  the  combination  of  two  circum- 
stauces,  neither  of  which  would  be  alone  sufficient ; 
these  are,  the  drift  ice  from'  the  Ladoga,  and  the  long 
duration  of  the  Winter.”  From  a table  constructed  by 
tiie  same  writer  we  learn,  1st,  that  in  the  long  period  of 
117  years  the  ice  has  never  broken  up  before  the  6th  of 
March,  and  only  c nee  at  that  early  period  ; 2d|v,  that  of 
117  times,  it  has  broken  up  IB  in  March  aud  99  in 
April,  and  that  (he  general  period  is  from  the  5th  to  the 
1 5th  of  April ; 3d!y,  that  it  has  only  frozen  once  so  late 
as  the  14th  December;  4thly,  that  of  116  times,  it  has 
frozen  13  in  October,  95  in  November,  and  only  eight  in 
December, — and  that  the  general  period  is  from  the  5th 
to  the  20th  of  November;  and  5thly,  that,  one  year 
with  another,  the  navigation  of  the  river  may  be  said  to 
be  free  for  a period  of  seven  months,  and  frozen  over  the 
remaining  five.  The  Du na,  otherwise  termed  the  Southern 
Dvina,  rises  in  a marsh  in  the  Government  of  Tver,  not 
far  from  the  sources  of  the  Volga,  traverses  the  Govern- 
ments of  Smolensk,  Vitebsk,  Mitau,  and  Riga,  bathes 
the  towns  of  Vitebsk,  Polotzk,  Dinaburg,  and  Riga,  and 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Livonia.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the 
Dryssa  and  l*edez  on  the  right ; and,  on  the  lefl,  the 
Meja,  Oula,  and  Disna.  Length  490  miles.  **  Whilst 
ascending  this  river  by  the  quay,”  writes  Mr.  Ritchie, 

" I saw,  beyond  the  termination  of  the  line  of  ships,  a 
number  of  smooth,  oblong  eminences,  resembling  the 
sand  hills  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  at  Memel. 

These,  on  nearer  approach,  proved  to  be  the  barges 
which  descend  the  Dvina  every  year  from  the  interior  of 
the  country.  Their  burthen  is  usually  about  300  tons, 
and  their  construction  as  rude  as  possible.  An  immense 
oblong  mound  rises  from  the  vessel,  filling  nearly  her 
whole  area,  with  the  exception  of  a gangway  running 
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RUSSIA,  round,  and  a space  at  the  bow  and  stern  for  working  the 
ship.  This  mound  is  a vast  warehouse,  containing  also 
the  dwelling-house  of' the  mariners,  provided  with  n door 
ami  glazed  windows,  and  being  covered  with  Russian 
matting  (made  of  the  bark  of  the  linden  tree)  it  looks  at 
a little  distance  exactly  like  a sandhill.  The  small  boats 
are  real  canoes,  being  made  of  nothing  more  than  a 
hollow  tree,  with  a broad  pine  plank  at  each  side  for 
the  gunwale.’*  The  navigators  of  these  barks  procure 
what  employment  they  can  at  the  roads,  or  in  the  har- 
bour, and  subsequently  return  in  gangs  to  their  villages, 
their  vessels  with  their  wooden  houses  being  broken  up 
and  sold.  “ Sometimes,"  continues  the  same  writer, 
**  these  simple  edifices  are  transported  bodily  into  the 
neighbouring  country ; and  the  Livonian  peasant  inha- 
bits n dwelling  built  in  the  interior  of  Poland."  The 
Niemen,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Government  of 
Minsk,  traverses  that  of  Grodno,  separates  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vilna  from  the  Polish  Palatinate  of  Augustow, 
and,  after  bathing  Grodno  and  Kowno,  enters  Easlerti 
Prussia,  where,  under  the  name  of  the  Metncl,  it  disein- 
bogues  in  the  Kurischc-Haff.  Its  chief  affluent  on  the 
right,  in  the  Russian  Empire,  is  the  V ilia,  which  passes 
through  Vilna. 

Canals.  A vast  system  of  canalisation,  the  conception  of  which 
is  owing  to  the  genius  of  Peter  I.,  embruces  most  of  the 
large  water-courses  of  Russia.  There  are  three  lines 
of  communication  between  the  Baltic  and  t'aspiau  Seas; 
the  Southern  by  the  canal  of  Vichnei-Volotchok  and  the 
Tvertsa ; the  central  by  the  canal  of  Tichvina  and  the 
Mologa ; the  Northern  by  the  canal  of  Maria  and  the 
waters  of  the  Cheksnu.  The  town  of  Rybinsk  on  the 
Volga,  in  the  Government  of  Iaroslav,  forms  the  nu- 
cleus of  these  communications. 

The  canal  of  Vichnei-Volotchok,  so  called  from  the 
smalltown  of  this  name  in  the  Government  of  Tver, 
joins,  by  means  of  the  Tsnn,  an  affluent  of  the  Tvertsa, 
and  of  the  Chlino,  an  affluent  of  the  Msta,  which  last 
river  falls  into  Luke  Ilmen,  the  Volga  to  the  Volkhov, 
(on  affluent  of  Lake  Ladoga.)  and,  consequently,  the 
Volga  to  the  Neva  and  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Caspian- 
This  canal,  which  was  begun  iu  1711,  and  not  finished 
till  the  year  1818,  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  has 
three  locks;  it  is  embanked  at  Vichnei-Volotchok  by 
magnificent  quays  of  granite.  The  Tichvina  canal, 
projected  by  Peter  I„  but  begun  and  finished  by  Alex- 
ander, unites  the  Tikhvin,  an  affluent  of  the  Sins,  (which 
is  an  affluent  of  Lake  Ladoga,)  with  the  Volga,  by  the 
intermediation  of  many  rivers,  as  the  Somino,  Gouroti- 
nio,  Tchagnda,  and  Mologa:  it  has  15  locks,  LI  of 
which  belong  to  the  course  of  the  Somino.  The  canal 
of  Maria,  projected  by  Peter  I„  but  begun  in  1799  and 
completed  in  1808,  connects  two  rivers  which  have  been 
rendered  navigable  in  the  higlier  pnrt  of  their  course, 
the  Kovja,  an  affluent  of  Lake  Bielo,  and  the  Vytegra, 
an  affluent  of  Lake  Onega.  It  is  about  four  miles  long, 
has  12  locks,  and  is  fed  by  an  aqueduct  about  two  miles 
ill  length.  Two  very  important  branch  canals  are  united 
with  the  canal  of  Maria:  that  which  has  latterly  been 
carried  for  uearly  40  miles,  between  the  Cheksna  and  the 
Kovju,  to  avoid  the  navigation  of  Lake  Bielo ; and  an- 
other, culled  the  Svir  canal,  about  26  miles  long,  between 
the  Svir  (ail  affluent  of  Lake  Ladoga)  and  the  Vytcgra, 
to  avoid  the  danger  and  delay  of  crossing  Lake  Onega, 
as  well  as  the  fulls  on  the  Svir. 

Many  branch  canals  enter  into  'he  above  three  sys- 
tems, either  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  more 


practicable,  or  of  connecting  them  with  another  system,  RUSSIA, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  form  a junction  between  the 
Baltic  and  White  Seas,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
Caspian.  The  chief  of  these  ore  us  folluws  : the  Ladoga 
canal,  begun  in  17 18  and  opened  for  navigation  in  1731, 
which  constitutes  the  link  between  the  three  systems  just 
described.  It  coasts  Lake  Ladoga,  uniting  the  Volkhov 
to  the  Novoia  Ladoga,  the  Neva,  and  to  the  town  of 
Schlusselberg  or  Chliselburg.  It  was  cut  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  navigation  of  the  lake  ; 16  locks  conduct  to  it 
the  waters  of  several  rivers,  and  16  others  lead  off  its 
superfluous  water  into  the  lake.  This  is  the  most  fre- 
quented canal  in  the  Empire,  and,  in  respect  of  com- 
merce, one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world.  Accord- 
ing to  official  returns,  25,000  barks  of  various  kinds, 
carrying  goods  to  the  value  of  above  eight  millions 
sterling,  annually  clear  its  principal  lock,  that  ofSchlus- 
sdberg.  The  canal  of  Novgorod  or  Sievers  forms  a 
direct  communication  between  the  Mstaand  the  Volkhov, 
near  the  town  of  Novgorod  ; it  was  cut  to  avoid  the 
navigation  of  Lake  Ilmen,  which  is  often  dangerous, 
and  is  about  five  miles  long.  The  Sias  canal  unites  the 
river  of  this  name  with  (he  Volkhov,  as  it  enters  Lake 
Ladoga. 

The  following  canals  open  the  communication  be- 
tween Ihe  White  and  Caspian  Seas,  and,  consequently, 
they  join  the  Bultic  also  to  these  two  seas.  The  Kou- 
bitiskoi  canal,  called,  since  1828,  the  canal  of  Duke 
Alexander  of  Wirtemberg,  by  joining  the  Chdutli,  an 
affluent  of  the  Volga,  near  Kirilov,  (a  town  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  Novgorod.)  to  Lake  Koubinskor.  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Soukliona,  abranchofthe  Northern 
Dvina,  establishes  a communication  between  the  White 
and  Caspian  Seas.  The  Cheksna  forms  Ihe  communi- 
cation with  (he  Baltic,  through  the  Maria  canal.  The 
Northern,  or  Sevemol  Ekalcrinskoi  canal,  forms  a junc- 
tion between  the  White  and  Caspian  Seas,  by  connecting 
the  Keltma,  an  affluent  of  the  Vychegda,  (an  affluent  of 
the  Dvina,)  with  the  Dgouritch.  which  belongs  to  the 
busiu  of  the  Kama,  an  ufflueut  of  the  Volga.  This  canal 
was  begun  under  Catherine  I.,  and  not  completed  (ill 
1820. 

The  following  canals  establish  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas.  That  of  Lepcl,  or 
the  Berezinskot  canal,  finished  in  1801,  joins  the  Dima 
with  the  Dniepr  by  uniting  the  small  lake  of  Bercchta 
which,  through  (he  Oula,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Dunu,  and  that  of  Plavia  which  is  comprised  in  the  basin 
of  the  Berezina,  an  affluent  of  the  Dniepr.  It  has  four 
locks,  sind  is  about  five  miles  long.  The  Oginskot 
canal,  begun  in  1765  and  completed  in  1787  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Michcl-Knsimir  Oginski,  Grand  General  of 
Lithuania,  w ho  expended  7,800,000  francs  in  its  con- 
struction, has  been  rendered  perfectly  navigable  by  the 
Government  since  1801.  It  is  36  miles  long,  and  has 
10  locks.  By  uniting  the  lasiolda,  an  affluent  of  the 
Pripet,  (affluent  of  the  Dniepr,)  with  the  Szczara,  or 
Chatkara,  an  affluent  of  the  Niemen,  it  establishes  the 
communication  between  the  Black  and  Baltic  Seas. 

The  Royal  canal  forms  another  junction  between  these 
two  seas  by  uniting  the  Pina,  an  affluent  of  the  Pripet, 
with  the  Muchiavec,  an  affluent  of  the  Bong. 

Two  canals  form  the  direct  communication  between 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  These  arc  the  canal 
which  may  be  called  Peter  the  First’s,  and  the  Ivanov- 
sko?  canal.  The  former,  projected  by  that  great  man, 
and  begun  in  his  reign,  was  to  have  connected  the 
2 D 2 
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RUSSIA.  Havlia,  in  the  country  of  the  Don  Co^acks,  an  affluent 
of  the  Don,  with  the  Komyclienka,  an  affluent  of  the 
Volga,  in  the  Government  of  Saratov.  Interrupted  by 
the  Swedish  ami  Persian  wars,  that  portion  which  has 
been  executed  bears  the  name  of  the  Ravine  of  Peter 
the  Great.  Different  modifications  have  been  suggested 
with  respect  to  this  canal,  but  the  original  plan,  with 
some  trifling  alterations,  has  been  finally  fixed  upon. 
The  two  rivers  are  to  be  joined  by  means  of  a canal  90 
miles  long,  into  which  some  parts  of  the  Ilavlia  and  the 
whole  of  ihe  Ravine  ore  to  enter.  The  Ivanoskoi'  canal, 
in  the  Government  of  Touln,  connects  the  Chat,  an 
affluent  of  the  Oupa  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Volga, 
by  means  of  the  Oka,  with  the  upper  part  of  Ihe  course 
of  the  Don. 

The  following  canals  establish  communications  be* 
tween  various  gulfs  in  the  Baltic.  The  canal  of  Fellin, 
in  I.ivonia,  joins  the  Gulf  of  Riga  or  Livonia  with  that 
of  Finland,  by  opening  a communication  between  the 
Ernbaeh,  an  affluent  of  Lake  Peipous,  whence  the  Na- 
rova  issues,  nnd  thcPernau  which  terminates  in  the  Gulf 
of  Livonia.  Another  canal,  that  ofVerro,  opens  a com- 
munication between  Lake  Pskovskotf,  a branch  of  the 
Peipous,  ami  the  An,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf 
of  Riga.  The  Veliki*!  Louki  canal  joins  the  Duna 
with  the  Neva  through  the  Lovat.  Lake  Ilmen,  the 
Volkhov,  and  Lake  Ladoga. 

Important  works  are  now  executing  to  connect  the 
Vistula  with  the  Duna  and  the  Niemen,  in  order  that 
the  commerce  with  the  Polish  Provinces  may  be  carried 
on  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Prussian  Commercial  League. 
The  Kourland  canal  is  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  this 
hydraulic  system,  and  is  intended  to  unite  the  Niemen 
wiih  the  Duna,  through  the  Vilia  and  other  river*. 
Duke  James’s  canal  in  Kourland,  forming  part  of  this 
system,  will  join  the  Niemen  to  the  Viudau;  and  an- 
other, beginning  near  Augustow,  is  to  connect  the  Nie- 
men with  the  Vistula,  through  the  Boug  and  the 
Norew;  it  will  have  17  locks. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  various  Governments 
that  have  not  been  inserted  in  alphabetical  order.  Some 
differences,  with  regard  to  the  population  and  number 
of  manufactories,  will  be  observed  between  these  ac- 
counts and  our  general  Table.  We  have  given  our 
authority  for  the  latter,  our  guide  in  the  former  i*  the 
valuable  Work  of  M.  Schnitzler,  published  lust  year, 
(1835,)  La  Russie,  la  Polognc,  ?t  la  Finland?  . 

laroslav  (Government  of ) depended  till  1777  on  the 
Government  of  Moscow,  from  which  it  was  then  de- 
tached nnd  formed  into  a Lieutenancy  which,  with  the 
rest,  took  the  title  of  Government  in  1796.  It  is 
bounded  by  Vologda  on  the  North;  Kostroma  and 
Vladimir  on  the  East;  by  the  latter  on  the  South  ; and 
by  Tver  on  the  West,  and  Novgorod  on  the  North- 
West.  Its  surface,  generally  speaking,  is  uniform,  mo- 
notonous, nnd  varied  only  by  some  small  eminences, 
and  the  valleys  of  the  rivers.  Containing  large  tracts  of 
sand  and  clay,  and  vast  marshes  which  render  the  at- 
mosphere damp,  this  Government  is  but  moderately 
fertile  ; yet  the  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  air  on  the 
whole  pure.  However,  the  Winters  are  exceedingly 
rigorous  and  the  Summers  very  short.  Its  principal 
river  is  the  Volga,  which  enters  it  from  the  Government 
of  Tver,  and  at  first  takes  a Northern  direction ; at 
Mologa,  where  it  receives  the  navigable  river  of  this 
name,  it  sweeps  round  to  the  South-East,  until  a little 
beyond  the  town  of  Iaroslavl,  it  again  turns  to  the  North, 


and  enter*  the  Government  of  Kostroma.  Near  Ry-  RUSSIA* 
binsk  it  receives  the  Cheksna,  another  navigable  river  — * 

which  falls  into  it  from  the  North.  The  chief  lakes  are 
that  of  Rostov  or  of  Ndro,  which  is  about  12  versts  long 
by  eight  in  breadth,  and  the  Nokh6z(*ro:  there  are  36 
others  of  lesser  size.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  here  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  sufficient  grain  is  not  raised  for 
home  consumption.  Rye,  barley,  wheut,  oats,  and  peas 
are  annually  produced  to  the  amount  of  about  3,000,000 
of  chetwerts ; flax  and  hemp  are  likewise  grown ; 
kitchen  gardens  are  numerous  yielding  excellent  vege- 
tables, und,  in  the  Southern  districts,  the  orchards  fur- 
nish cherries  and  apples  in  great  abundance.  The 
forests  contain  but  indifferent  timber,  there  l>eing  few 
oaks,  pine*,  or  firs.  The  Crown  forests  cover  an  extent 
of  191,530  dessaitines  only.  The  breeding  of  cattle, 
horses  excepted,  is  much  neglected.  The  fisheries  are 
highly  productive.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  this 
Government  is  considerable.  Looms  are  common  in 
the  villages,  and  the  peasants  make  their  own  gloves, 
caps,  stockings,  harness,  and  agricultural  implement*. 

In  1830,  there  were  105  manufactories  employing  7970 
workmen ; most  of  these  were  contained  in  the  cities 
and  districts  of  Iaroslavl,  Rostov,  and  Ouglilch.  In 
the  city  of  Iaroslavl  alone  there  were  39 ; of  which 
number  eight  were  tanneries,  four  manufactories  of 
linens,  three  of  cottons,  two  of  silk,  one  paper-mill,  two 
bell-founderies,  three  hammer-mills,  and  two  snuff  ma- 
nufactories ; and  in  its  district,  among  others,  two 
manufactories  of  cloth.  The  paper-mill  at  VelikoFe-C6lo( 
a large  villuge  in  the  district  of  Rostov,  deserves  men- 
tion. In  general,  leather,  paper,  linen,  and  cotton  stuff* 
are  the  staple  manufactures  ; and  the  chief  exports  are 
Russian  leather,  sail-cloth,  salt  provisions,  and  soap. 

The  high  roods  of  the  Government  are  good  ; and  trade 
is  much  facilitated  by  the  communications  afforded 
through  the  Volga  and  its  affluents,  as  well  os  through 
the  caua Is  or  the  system  of  Rybinsk.  Taroslac  forma 
part  of  the  Arrondissement  of  the  University  of  Moscow, 
and  possesses,  in  this  quality,  a College,  five  district, 
and  four  parochial  Schools.  There  are  likewise  nine 
Ecclesiastical  Schools,  with  36  masters  and  1607  pupils, 
belonging  to  it  a*  an  Eparchy.  In  all,  there  was  found 
to  he,  in  1832,  oue  scholar  to  every  353  individuals. 

There  are  two  printing-offices,  one  of  which  belongs 
to  the  Government.  The  Eparchy  of  Iarotlav  and 
Rostov  is  of  the  second  class  ; und,  in  1830,  it  num- 
bered in  its  Diocese  15  Monasteries,  4 Convents,  873 
Churches,  and  12  Cathedral*.  Iaroslavl  is  the  seat  of 
the  Military  Governor  of  this  Government,  united  with 
that  of  Vologda.  The  expenses  of  its  administration, 
according  to  the  State,  were  72,000  rubles  ; and  its  re- 
venue, in  1809,  was  estimated  at  3,416,000  rubles.  It 
comprehends  the  10  districts  of  Iaroslavl,  Rostov,  Ou- 
glitch,  Michkiu,  Romunuv-Borisoglebsk,  Rybinsk,  Mo- 
loga, Pochekhon,  Danilov,  and  Lioubim.  The  inha- 
bitant* of  this  Government  are  a fine  race  of  people,  the 
men  tall  and  well  made,  and  the  women  highly  agree- 
able ; the  popular  proverb  runs,  “ Fair  and  rosy  ns  a 
Iaroslav  woman.” 

Iaroslavl,  it*  chief  town,  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Kotorosk  with  the  Volga,  on  an  elevated  table-land  in 
an  agreeable  country'.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  extensive 
and  beautiful  gardens,  for  which  it  is  celebrated ; and  its 
houses  built  of  stone,  its  three  Monasteries,  and  44 
Churches  give  it  a city-like  appearance.  Its  manufac- 
tories have  ulreudy  been  noticed  ; those  of  Russian 
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RUSSIA,  leather  and  of  linen  are  the  moot  esteemed.  Its  commerce 
puts  annually  into  circulation  upwards  of  4,000,000 
rubles.  At  the  head  of  its  public  establishments  must 
be  placed  tbe  noble  foundation,  called  from  its  founder, 
the  Lyceum  of  Demidof,  in  which  40  poor  students 
receive  gratuitously  all  the  advantages  of  a university 
education  : next  to  this  magnificent  institution,  which  is 
provided  with  a well-furnUhed  library,  a cabinet  of  na- 
tural history,  a laboratory,  and  press,  &t\,  come  the 
Ecclesiastical  Seminary,  the  Gymnasium,  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Lovers  of  the  Russian  Language.  It  has  a 
Hospital,  and  two  Houses  of  Charity.  Archbishop’s 
See.  Longitude  40°  30'  East,  latitude  57°  37'  30" 
North. 

Rostov,  on  the  lake  of  this  name,  claims  a very  high 
antiquity,  being  with  Novgorod  and  Kiev  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  Russia  Its  circumference  of  nine  versts 
still  attests  its  former  importance;  and  its  Princes  enter 
conspicuously  iuto  the  annals  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
composed  of  the  city  and  u large  faubourg;  the  former 
is  surrounded  by  a rampart  and  fosse.  Its  situation  is 
unhealthy,  being  low,  and  environed  by  marshes.  The 
Cathedral,  an  ancient  and  highly  ornamented  building, 
is  the  principal  one  in  the  Eparchy;  and  the  Archbi- 
shop’s Palace  is  an  extensive  building,  to  which  are 
attached  a Seminary  and  five  Churches.  Rostov  itself 
contains  24  Churches  and  three  Religious  Houses; 
and,  in  addition  to  its  Gostinoi-dvor , ISO  shops,  and 
1016  houses.  A very  important  fair  is  annually  held 
here,  uboul  the  end  of  February.  It  lasts  u month,  and 
attracts  merchants  from  all  quarters,  native,  Armenian, 
Greek,  Tatar,  &c.  In  1S32,  the  value  of  Russian  mer- 
chandise brought  here  amounted  to  6.071,121  rubles; 
goods  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  colonial  produce 
to  2,662,670  rubles  ; tea  to  1 ,800,000  rubles  ; and  the 
spun  cotton  of  Bokhara  to  109, 500  rubles ; making  a 
total  of  10,863,291  rubles.  To  the  above  must  be 
added,  horses  to  the  value  of  126,000  rubles.  In  the 
same  year,  68  nobles,  4300  merchants,  and  40.000  indi- 
viduals of  all  ranks  resorted  to  the  fair.  The  revenues 
of  the  town  amounted  to  49,000  rubles  ; and  there  were 
paid  for  the  hire  of  shops  60,000  rubles,  and  35,000 
rubles  for  that  of  lodging.  The  inhabitants  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  decidedly  commercial,  and  they 
are  accustomed  to  make  long  journeys  iu  prosecution  of 
trade.  Population  between  5000  and  6000.  Longitude 
39°  30'  East,  latitude  57°  10'  North. 

Ouglitch  is  also  of  ancient,  though  uncertain  origin. 
Mention  is  made  of  it  as  curly  as  the  year  1218  ; and, 
it  is  reported  to  have  contained,  previously  to  the  fire 
of  1607,  150  Churches,  12  Religious  Houses,  and  30,000 
private  buildings.  Its  two  quarters,  the  Zemlianot-Gorod 
and  the  i*0fad , are  surrounded  by  a rampart.  Several 
manufactories  arc  established  here;  and  it  now'  contains 
25  Churches,  two  Religious  House*,  and  1075  other 
buildings.  Population  about  6000.  Longitude  38° 
20'  East,  latitude  57°  27'  North. 

Rybinsk,  in  the  centre  of  the.  Government,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volga,  is  the  principal  link  of  the  water  com- 
munication, by  means  of  canals,  between  Petersburg 
and  the  Caspian,  and  may  thus  be  considered  the  empo- 
rium of  the  internal  commerce  of  tbe  Empire.  It  is 
24  versts  long,  and  one  in  breadth,  and  is  built  along 
the  Volga,  facing  the  confluence  of  the  Cheksna.  Of 
the  469  houses  of  which  it  is  composed.  148  ore  of 
stone  ; and  there  are  many  shops,  independently  of  the 
square  specially  devoted  to  purposes  of  trade.  This 


town  contains  three  Churches,  a School,  a Hospital  for  RUSSIA. 
30  patients  founded  by  the  merchant  Popof,  and  an- 
other  for  the  boatmen  of  the  Volga.  The  leather,  oil, 
candles,  &c.,  furnished  by  its  manufactories,  are  mostly 
consumed  on  the  spot  ; many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
corn-factors,  or  rather  monopolists,  and  almost  all  are 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  The  river  in  here 
crowded  with  immense  barks,  (ro*cAiry.)  some  of  which, 
whose  size  prevents  their  proceeding  further  up  the 
Volga,  take  in  a lading  of  30,000  poods.  The  actual 
population  of  the  tow  n is  about  3000,  of  which  number 
above  700  are  merchants  or  dealers;  but  ill  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July,  when  the  navigation  is  at  its 
height,  there  are  sometime*  50,000  boatmen  ( bourlak ) 
in  the  town.  Two  fairs  are  yearly  held  at  Rybinsk,  at 
one  of  which  the  value  of  the  goods  brought  for  sale  is 
said  to  amount  lo  1.000,000  rubles;  cloths,  of  various 
kinds,  form  a fifth  of  this  amount.  The  chief  objects  of 
commerce  arc  grain,  and  the  materials  of  transport,  as 
barks,  matting,  &c.  Longitude  3b°  52'  East,  lati- 
tude 58°  3'  North. 

The  remaining  towns  of  the  Government  ore  of  little 
importance.  In  the  Government  Survey,  its  superficial 
area  is  estimated  at  596  geographical  square  miles  of  15 
to  the  degree.  M.  Schnitzler  raises  this  cipher  to  600. 

Kalouga  (Government  of)  is  bounded  on  the  North 
and  North-East  by  the  Government  of  Moscow  ; on  the 
East  by  Toula  ; on  the  South  and  South-West  by  Orel ; 
and  by  Smolensk  on  the  West.  Its  surface  is  flat,  and 
the  uniformity  of  its  appearance  is  but  seldom  diversi- 
fied by  slight  elevations.  Although  well  cultivated, 
its  produce  is  insufficient  for  home  consumption  ; and 
the  soil,  being  chiefly  sand  and  clay,  requires  much 
manure.  The  climate  is  mild  for  Russia,  yet  its  rivers 
are  frozen  from  November  to  March.  This  Government 
is  watered  by  no  less  than  1079  rivulets  and  rivers.  The 
Oka,  which  is  the  most  considerable,  leaving  the  Govern- 
ment of  Toula,  enters  near  Bielev,  flows  in  a Northern 
direction  till  it  reaches  the  environs  of  the  city  of  Ka- 
louga, (hen  turns  to  the  East  and  forms  on  the  North- 
East  the  boundary  line  betwixt  the  Governments  of 
Kalouga  and  Toula,  and,  further  on,  that  betwixt  those 
of  Toula  and  Moscow.  Its  breadth,  on  entering  the 
Government,  is  only  50  tagcncs  ; but,  on  leaving  it,  it 
is  full  200  tagvncs.  On  its  left,  it  receives  the  Jizdra 
and  Tarouza ; and,  on  its  right,  the  Oupa.  The  chief 
of  the  other  rivers  arc  afthtculs  of  these.  Rye  is  the 
grain  chiefly  cultivated,  then  oats,  wheat,  barley,  l&di- 
anka,  flux,  and  hemp.  The  farmer  has  to  contend  with 
an  ungrateful  soil ; and  the  cattle  are  lew  in  number 
and  neglected.  Two  studs  arc  maintained  by  Govern- 
ment for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses.  Some 
profit  is  derived  from  the  keeping  of  bees;  there  is  little 
game;  and  the  fisheries  are  inconsiderable.  The  Crown 
forests  occupied,  in  1604,  a surface  of  217,993  dessui- 
lines  ; those  which  supply  the  forges  are  kept  in  good 
order.  A little  iron  is  furnished  by  the  marshes;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  mineral  used  in  the  Government 
iron-works  is  imported.  An  active  industry  supplies 
the  deficiency  of  occupation  afforded  by  agriculture.  Its 
principal  objects  are  distilleries  of  brandy,  and  manufac- 
tures of  cloths,  cottons,  sail-cloth,  leather,  tallow,  paper, 
hats,  and  soap,  with  tanneries,  &c.  lit  1928,  there 
were  in  eight  of  its  twelve  districts  only,  26  cotton 
manufactories,  14  paper-mills,  18  hat  manufactories.  20 
tanneries,  14  melting-houses  and  manufactories  of 
candles;  ami,  iu  1830,  there  were  in  all  156  munufac- 
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RUSSIA,  tones  of  different  kinds,  giving  employment  to  16,569 
^ workmen.  Most  of  the  peasants  likewise  are  weavers, 
and  their  wives  especially  devote  themselves  to  this 
occupation.  The  merchants  of  this  Government  are, 
generally  speaking,  affluent,  and  enjoy  a good  reputa- 
tion. Independently  of  internal,  some  devote  themselves 
to  foreign  trade— ria  Ark h angel.  The  exports  consist 
of  iron,  oil,  brandy,  potashes,  cloth,  and  sail-cloth. 
Tlie  chief  commercial  towns  are  Kulouga  and  Borovsk. 
Since  the  Ukase  of  the  12th  January,  1631,  Kalouga 
beloncs  to  the  Arromlissement  of  the  University  of 
Moscow,  and  the  Schools  thus  dependent  on  the  juris- 
diction of  tile  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  were,  in 
1632,  14  in  tiumlier,  having  49  masters  and  958  pupils ; 
and,  in  seven  Ecclesiastical  Schools,  there  were  more 
than  1224  scholars  receiving  instruction  from  31  mas- 
ters. Thus,  throughout  the  Government,  there  might 
be  reckoned  one  scholar  to  every  371  individuals,  taking 
the  population  with  M-  Arsdnief  at  810,000.  The  single 
printing-office  in  the  Government  belongs  to  the  Crown. 
Ecclesiastically  considered,  Kalouga  forms  a Bishopric 
of  the  third  class,  bearing  the  joint  title  of  Kalouga  and 
Borovsk,  and  contains  627  Churches,  of  which  12  ore 
Cathedrals,  7 Monasteries,  and  1 Convent.  Kalouga 
and  Toula  are  united  under  one  Military  Governor.  The 
expenses  of  the  Civil  Government,  according  to  the 
Slate,  were  65,456  rubles;  and  the  revenues  of  the 
Crown,  in  1816.  amouutcd  to  3,561,000  pa|>er  rubles. 

Kalouga,  the  chief  town,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oka,  anil,  although  containing  only  3S27  houses,  it  is 
said  to  be  no  less  than  1(1  versts  in  circumference,  and 
is  divided  into  three  quarters  which  are  separated  by 
the  Oka,  and  its  tributary  the  Knloujeka.  There  are 
23  Churches  in  the  town,  built  of  stone,  one  of  wood, 
u Convent  built  of  stone,  and  of  its  houses  230  are  of 
brick.  Kalouga  has,  moreover,  a Gymnasium,  a School 
for  the  children  of  decoyed  Nobles,  a Foundling  Hos- 
pital, ami  several  other  charitable  institutions.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  commercial  cities  of  the  Empire ; and, 
independently  of  their  (rude  in  the  interior,  the  merchants 
of  Kalougu  export  sheep  skins,  Russian  leather,  and 
wax  to  Duntzic,  Breslau,  Berlin,  and  Leipsic.  In  the 
environs  of  the  city,  the  Monastery  of  SI.  Lawrence, 
which  receives  into  its  -seminary  120  sous  of  Clergymen, 
and  the  Hermitage  of  St.  Tikhon,  whose  tomb  is  still 
frequented  by  pilgrims,  claim  attention.  Longitude 
36°  10'  East,  latitude  54°  30'  Nor^h. 

Borovsk.  un  ancient  city,  is  of  some  note  in  History, 
especially  for  its  defence,  in  1610,  hy  the  Prince  Vol- 
khonski,  against  the  false  Dimitri.  Three  versts  from  it 
is  the  Monastery  Pafnoutn  v- Borovskoi,  founded  in  1444, 
which  contains  five  Churches  and  considerable  treasures. 
Borovsk  is  celebrated  for  its  onions  and  garlic,  it  bos 
live  manufactories  of  sail-cloth,  and  carries  on  u consi- 
derable trade  in  hemp,  leather,  and  the  above-mentioned 
vegetables.  Population  5000.  Longitude  36°  „15' 
East,  latitude  55°  17'  North. 

Malo-Iaroslavet »,  a small  town  on  the  river  Louja, 
lying  on  the  high  mad  to  Moscow,  is  celebrated  for  the 
battle  fought  here,  October  24,  1812,  between  the  French 
and  Russians. 

KozcUk,  situated  in  the  South-East  of  the  Govern- 
ment, on  the  leli  bank  of  the  Jizdru,  is  a regularly  built 
and  neat  town,  Imviug  four  stone  Churches  and  three 
wooden  ones.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  but  rest 
on  stone  foundations.  The  Gotti  not -Da^r  is  wholly  of 
stone,  and  is  surrounded  by  a gallery  containing  34 


shops.  It  is  a town  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  be-  RUSSIA, 
caine  the  property  of  the  Grand  Princes  of  Moscow  in  s*~‘— ' 
llie  reign  of  Vassilii  DimitricfvHcli.  Population  2000. 

Longitude  35°  37'  East,  latitude  54°  4'  North. 

The  Government  of  Kalouga  is  divided  into  11  dis- 
tricts, viz.  Kalouga,  Malo-luroslavcts,  Borovsk,  Me- 
dynsk,  Masa.sk,  Metchovsk,  Jizdru,  Kozelsk,  Likhvio, 

Percmychl,  and  Tarouza.  It  contains  12  cities,  80S 
kolas,  and  about  2660  villages,  353  of  which  belong  to 
the  Crown.  There  are  about  1320  residences  belonging 
to  the  Noblesse,  1441  mills,  and  95  public-houses.  The 
siqierficial  urea  of  this  Government,  according  to  the 
Crown  Survey,  is  545  square  geographical  miles,  which 
figure  is  reduced  by  M.  Schtnizler  to  395. 

Kostroma  (Government  of)  confines  on  the  North 
with  the  Government  of  Vologda;  with  that  ofViatka 
on  the  East;  with  Nijnii- Novgorod  and  Vladimir  on 
the  South  ; and  with  laroslav  on  the  West.  The  face 
of  the  country  is  for  tlie  most  part  flat,  diversified  hy  a 
few  undulations,  and  by  the  elevated  hanks  of  the  Volga. 

To  the  North  it  is  intersected  by  marshes ; and  to  the 
South  its  toil  is  mixed  with  tand  and  clay,  so  that  it 
requires  frequent  manuring.  Its  climate  is  healthy, 
although  rigorous,  especially  in  the  Northern  districts, 
where  much  humidity  prevails;  its  Southern  portion  is 
more  dry,  and  of  a milder  temperature.  The  Volga 
enters  the  Government  a little  beyond  luroslavl,  soon 
passes  by  the  town  of  Kostroma,  and  then  proceeds  to 
bathe  its  Southern  districts.  It  receives,  on  its  left,  the 
Kostroma  mid  the  Ouuja,  both  rising  in  n table-land 
of  the  district  of  Sol  Gulitzkoi  at  the  Northern  extremity 
of  the  Government  ; they  run  from  North  to  South,  and 
the  latter,  after  cutting  the  Government  into  two  almost 
equal  parts,  unites  at  length  with  the  Volga  at  lourevets- 
Povolgskoi.  In  addition  to  these  and  other  rivers,  Kos- 
troma is  likewise  watered  by  several  lakes,  the  largest 
of  which,  Luke  Galilchskoc,  is  15  versts  long  and  eight 
wide.  Tlie  inhabitants  raise  nearly  sufficient  rye  for 
their  consumption,  and  large  quantities  of  flax  and 
hemp.  The  country  is  covered  by  immense  forests  ; 
those  appertaining  to  the  Crown  extend  over  2,027,729 
dessnitines,  and  are,  generally  speaking,  kept  in  better 
condition  thuti  those  of  the  other  Governments : lime 
trees  or  lindens  abound.  They  contain  little  game,  but 
many  wild  animals.  Pasturage  being  scarce,  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  is  little  attended  to.  The  fisheries  are  im- 
portant. Jn  1830,  there  were  59  manufactories  in  die 
Government,  employing  5592  workmen.  These  are  for 
the  most  part  in  the  town  of  Kostroma.  The  chief 
manufacture  is  that  of  Russian  leather.  Numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  repair  to  the  neighbouring  Provinces 
every  Summer  in  search  of  work,  us  mason»,  plasterers, 
carpenters,  &c. ; and  of  those  who  remain  many  are 
occupied  in  the  construction  of  barks  or  rails,  and  in  live 
manufacture  of  bark  mats,  ( ragoji .)  which  are  used  for 
many  purposes  in  Russia,  among  others  for  sails.  The 
number  of  Schools  in  this  Government,  which  depend 
on  the  University  of  Moscow,  were,  in  1832,  19  with 
49  masters  and  779  pupils;  adding  to  these  11  Eccle- 
siastical Schools  with  1699  pupils  and  37  masters,  and 
taking  the  population  with  M.  Arsdnief  at  860,060,  tlie 
proportion  will  be  one  pupil  to  every  355  inhabitants. 

There  is  only  one  printing-office,  which  belongs  to  the 
Crown ; and  there  is  a lithographic  establishment,  which 
is  a private  speculation.  The  Eparchy  of  Kostroma 
and  Galitch  is  of  the  third  class,  nnd-coinpriftcd,  in  1830, 

13  Cathedrals,  856  Churches,  11  Moniisterie.'S  and 
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RUSSIA.  3 Content*.  Kostroma  and  Vladimir  are  under  a 
v— Military  Governor  who  resides  at  Kostroma.  The 
expenses  of  the  Government  ure  about  77,000  rubles  ; 
and  its  revenue  is  estimated  at  3/283,000  rubles. 

Kostroma,  the  seat,  of  the  Government,  is  an  ancient 
city,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Volga, 
and  consisting  of  well-built  houses  mostly  of  stone.  Its 
beautiful  Cathedral,  embosomed  by  trees,  stands  on  a 
rising  ground  of  some  height,  and  is  surrounded  by 
handsome  buildings,  among  which  the  Palace  of  the 
Governor  and  the  Gostinoi-Dvor  are  the  most  conspi- 
cuous. There  is  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  affluence 
here,  and  the  luxury  of  large  cities  is  not  unknown. 
The  Churches  are  44  in  number;  and  in  the  Tatar 
faubourg  is  a Mosque  built  of  wood.  Of  its  two 
large  Monasteries,  that  of  Ipatirv-Trailskoi  deserves 
mention  from  the  circumstance  of  Michel  F«dor  Ro- 
manov having  been  here  with  his  mother,  when  he  was 
summoned  to  the  throne  in  1613.  This  event  is  com- 
memorated by  a yearly  procession,  which  takes  place 
March  14.  It  is  likewise  the  residence  of  the  Bishop. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  those  of  leather  and  cloths. 
Longitude  41°  5'  East,  latitude  57°  45'  North.  About 
40  versts  from  this  city,  descending  the  Volga,  is  the 
small  town  of  Pies,  delightfully  seated  on  the  right  side 
of  the  river,  at  the  base  of  five  small  hills.  Almost  the 
whole  of  its  population  is  engaged  in  weaving.  Galitch , 
on  the  lake  of  this  name,  is  mentioned  ill  the  Chronicles 
as  early  as  the  year  1208.  Here  are  two  ancient  forts. 
It  has  13  Churches  and  one  Convent.  Population 
about  3000.  Longitude  42°  30'  East,  latitude  58°  18' 
North.  Sol-Galitzkoi  owes  its  name  to  its  suit  springs. 
The  towns  ai  Makar iev  and  IouriertU-PotolgsktU  hold 
annually  several  important  markets. 

This  Government  consists  of  12  districts:  Kostroma. 
Nerekhla,  kinekhma,  Iourievets- PovolgakoT,  Makar iev. 
Galitch,  Tchoukhlomu,  Sol-Gulitzkoi,  Kologriev,  Vct- 
louga,  Varnavin,  and  Boui.  The  Government  Survey 
estimates  its  superficies  at  1441  square  geographical 
mites,  which  M.  A rsdnief  reduces  to  1428. 

Koursk  (Government  of)  is  limited  by  that  of  Orlov,  or 
Ore), on  the  North;  by  Voronej  on  the  East ; by  Kharkov 
or  the  Ukraine  on  the  South  ; by  Poltava  on  the  South- 
West : and  on  the  West  by  Tchernigov.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  regions  in  the  Empire, encumbered  with 
few  marshes  or  heaths,  and  having  a rich  soil  generally 
resting  on  a clay  bottom.  The  chalk  formations  rise 
into  hills,  or  gentle  undulations,  which,  however,  are  in- 
sufficient to  relieve  the  monotonous  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try. 44  Here,"  says  Malte-Brun,  “ the  change  of  climate 
aud  products  becomes  sensible  ; the  Winter  lasts  four 
months  only;  and  melons  and  arbutes  ripen,  but  nuts 
do  not.’*  The  country  is  well  watered,  yet  seldom 
inundated  ; there  are  computed  to  be  13  rivers  of  mode- 
rate size,  and  495  lesser  streams,  none  of  which  arc 
navigable.  The  lakes  and  ponds  are  inconsiderable. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Donets,  which  rises  in  this 
Government  and  takes  a Southern  course,  and  the  Seim 
which  flows  Westerly  to  join  the  Desna  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Tchernigov  ; the  remaining  rivers  are  divided 
between  (he  Don  on  the  East,  aud  the  Dniepr  on  the 
West.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy  ; but  it  ia  as- 
serted that  the  bad  quulity  of  the  water  exposes  man  to 
the  tmnia,  and  animab  to  the  fascia  hepatica.  Tillage 
and  the  breeding  of  cattle  are  the  chief  occupation  of  (he 
inhabitants.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  such  as  to  re- 
quire no  manure  ; consequently,  improved  methods  of 


forming  and  the  introduction  of  better  agricultural  im-  RUSSIA 
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tobacco,  hops,  vegetables,  and  most  fruits  except  the 
pear,  are  raised  in  abundance,  so  as  to  furnish  consider- 
able exports.  The  forests  are  not  numerous,  and  do  not 
yield  fuel  sufficient  for  consumption  ; those  belonging 
to  the  Crown  cover  80,548  dessaitincs.  Wolves  and 
foxes  infest  them  in  great  numbers,  and  they  contaiu 
little  game,  which,  however,  is  abundantly  met  with  in 
the  open  country  ; hares  and  quails  are  the  most  com- 
mon. The  excellent  grass  of  (he  extensive  pastures  en- 
courages the  rearing  of  cattle  : the  horses  assimilate  to 
those  of  the  Ukraine ; the  breed  of  sheep  has  been  im- 
proved by  crossing  with  the  merino;  horned  cattle  are 
strong  and  numerous  ; swine  abound  ; and  the  produce 
of  the  hive  furnishes  honey  and  wax  for  exportation. 

Fish  is  scarce.  Some  iron  is  found  in  the  Government, 
with  limestone,  gun  flints,  turf,  Ac.  Although  essentially 
agricultural,  this  Government  borrows  additional  riches 
from  its  manufactures.  There  were,  in  1830,  181  ma- 
nufactories of  woollens,  leather,  linens,  cottons,  &c., 
employing  8466  workmen;  ‘'and  yet,”  says  Hassel, 

" the  wants  of  agriculture  spare  but  few  hands  for  do- 
mestic industry.”  In  the  same  year  there  were  com- 
puted to  be  1606  water-mills,  76  windmills,  and  323 
inns  or  public-houses.  Koursk  and  Bicl-Gorod  are  the 
principal  seats  of  its  trade,  which  is  highly  flourishing, 
but  labours  under  the  want  of  a navigable  river  und  a 
nearer  market.  A direct  water  communication  with 
Odessa  would  prove  of  great  service  to  this  Government. 

Its  exports  arc  grain,  flour,  hemp,  flax,  skins,  wax, 
cattle,  &c.  Koursk  depends,  with  respect  to  the  means 
of  education,  on  the  Arrondissement  of  the  University 
of  Kharkov.  In  1830,  there  were  21  Schools,  consisting 
of  a Gymnasium,  13  District  Schools,  5 Communal 
Schools,  and  2 private  Boarding  Schools,  having  99 
teachers  and  1796  scholars;  to  these  must  be  added 
14  Ecclesiastical  establishments,  with  42  teachers  and 
2299  pupils.  Taking  the  population  with  M.  Schnitzler 
at  1,600,000,  this  gives  a proportion  of  one  person 
receiving  instruction  in  every  390  individuals.  It  con- 
stitutes an  Eparchy  of  the  third  class,  the  head  of  which 
takes  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Koursk  and  Biel-Gvrod ; 
and  which,  in  1630,  embraced  18  Cathedrals,  659 
Churches,  9 Monasteries,  and  3 Convents.  Koursk  haa 
sometimes  been  united  with  Orel  under  the  same  Military 
Governor.  In  1796,  the  expenses  of  the  Government 
were  fixed  at  71,990  rubles  ; and,  in  1808,  the  revenues 
of  the  Crown  amounted  to  5,765,000  rubles. 

Koursk , its  chief  town,  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the 
7'ouskara  and  the  Koura,  and  is  built  on  a high  hill, 
formerly  crowned  by  a citadel.  Its  streets  are  narrow 
aud  winding,  but  paved;  most  of  the  houses  arc  of 
wood,  although  there  are  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
stone  ; 12  of  its  Churches  ure  likewise  built  of  this  ma- 
terial : 4 are  of  wood.  This  city  possesses  a Seminary, 
a Gymnasium,  Hospital,  &c.  It  is  the  seal  of  a brisk  trade. 

The  gardens  in  its  neighbourhood  are  highly  cultivated, 
and  are  especially  noted  for  their  melons  and  arbutes. 

Longitude  36°  44’  East,  latitude  51°  43r  North. 

Korcttnaia  Poustirua  is  a slobod  27  versts  from 
Koursk,  on  the  road  to  Orel,  at  which  a large  fair  is 
annually  held  every  Easter.  Business  to  the  amount  of 
23,000.000  rubles  was  done  here  in  the  year  1829. 

Russian  merchandise  was  disposed  of  to  the  value  of 
20,922,624  rubles;  Asiatic  to  that  of  775,870  rubles; 
and  other  European  merchandise,  with  colonial  produce* 
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RUSSIA,  marie  up  the  remainder  of  (he  23,000,000.  Horses 
were  sold,  in  the  same  year,  to  the  amount  of  277,200 
rubles.  Business  is  transacted  in  350  shops  belonging 
to  the  place,  {boutiques  it  demnirc.)  It  is  likewise  a cele- 
brated place  of  pilgrimage,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  fair. 

The  districts  of  Chigriy , Paly,  and  Dmitriev  form 
the  Northern  part  of  the  Government;  their  chief  towns 
arc  of  no  importance.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those 
of  the  Western  districts,  with  the  exception  of  Poutivl  t 
agreeably  situated  on  the  Seim.  It  is  cites!  os  a castle 
by  Margeret,  in  1606,  is  the  seat  of  a considerable  trade, 
and  its  yearly  fair  is  much  frequented.  It  has  19 
Churches,  16  of  which  are  of  wood.  Population  9000. 
Longitude  34°  15' East,  latitude  51°  17'  North.  Th ckclo 
of  Cii<urhkova  is  famous  fur  its  manufacture  of  cloths. 

Uicl-dorod , (White  City,)  so  called  from  the  chalk 
hill  near  which  the  primitive  town  was  liualt,  lies  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  high  roads  from  Koursk  and 
Vnroncj  to  Kharkov.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and 
New  Towns,  with  three  faubourgs.  Its  stone  houses 
are  few;  there  are  1600  of  wood.  Excellent  fruits  arc 
raised  in  the  vicinity.  Population  nearly  S000.  Lon- 
gitude 36°  431  East,  latitude  50°  38'  North. 

Karotcha  is  a well-built  town,  on  the  high  road  to 
Vorotiej,  containing  nearly  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
environed  by  166  gardens.  Longitude  37°  23'  East, 
latitude  50°  50'  North. 

Koursk  is  divided  into  15  districts:  Koursk,  Fulej, 
Dmitriev,  Lgov,  Rylsk,  Poutivl,  Soudja,  Oboiau,  Kol- 
myjsk,  Biel-Gorod,  Karotchka,  Novoi-Osko),  Staroi- 
Oskol.  and  Chigriy.  Its  population  is  disseminated 
over  17  towns,  137  slobods,  446  kilos,  and  1086  vil- 
lages. The  Nobility  is  numerous,  but  possesses  not  more 
than  250.000  serfs;  hence  the  superior  industry  and 
wealth  of  this  Government  compared  with  many  others, 
arising  from  its  free  population.  Its  superficial  area, 
calculated  by  Schubert  on  the  large  Map  of  Kcymann, 
is  701  square  geographical  miles. 

Novgorod  (Government  of)  is  bounded  on  the  North 
by  Olonetz;  by  Vologda  on  the  East;  by  Iaroslav 
and  Tver  on  the  South ; and  by  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
West  and  North-West.  It  is  the  largest  Government 
of  Great  Russia,  In  its  Northern  districts  it  i*  flat  and 
low ; but  the  country  rises  in  a South-East  direction 
in  a continuous,  though  insensible  manner,  terminating 
in  a series  of  hills  of  gentle  elevation,  the  highest  of 
which  are  only  373  yards  above  the  sea  level.  These 
are  the  Valdai  hills,  the  Mons  Alaunus  of  the  Ancients, 
and  which  occupy  a surface  of  about  24  square  geogra- 
phical miles.  These  heights  separate  the  system  of  the 
Ladoga  from  that  of  the  Volga.  “ Immediately/’  says 
Pallas,  *•  on  leaving  the  marshes  of  Ingria  we  begin  to 
ascend  the  high  grounds  of  Russia,  commonly  called  the 
Valdai  hills,  and  meet  at  every  step  ancient  traces  of 
the  sea ; at  first  in  a tract  intersected  by  ravines,  which 
has  visibly  suffered  from  a most  violent  inundation,  or 
rather  from  the  flowing  off  of  an  enormous  mass  of  water; 
then,  in  entire  calcareous  layers,  which  can  only  be 
owing  to  the  deposits  of  a quiet  sea,  and  which  arc  ren- 
dered visible  by  the  channels  of  the  rivers.  There  are, 
in  the  first  place,  layers  of  deposited  earth,  interspersed 
with  blocks  of  granite  detached  from  their  original 
rock ; and  then  immense  banks  of  pebbles  and  gravel, 
mingled  with  fragments  of  calcareous  stones,  petrifac- 
tions broken,  or  changed  into  gun  flints,  and  even  bones. 
A similar  rupture  of  the  original  layer,  and  especially  of 
the  calcareous  banks,  has  been  traced  to  the  vicinity  of 


Lake  Onega. ” The  prevailing  formation  is  therefore  RUSSIA, 
calcareous,  mingled  with  layers  of  flint,  slate,  and  gyp- 
sum;  the  blocks  of  granite  with  which  it  is  strewed 
afford  excellent  materials  for  the  roads.  Sometimes 
covered  with  sand,  at  others  with  clay,  this  secondary 
formation  is  by  no  means  fertile,  particularly  in  the 
Northern  districts;  but  the  hills  contain  iron,  vitriol, 
alum,  gypsum,  lime,  and  coal.  This  Government  is 
abundantly  watered,  having  60  lakes,  and  about  40 
rivers.  The  largest  of  the  former  are  Lakes  Linen, 

Bielo  OiAro,  (JVhiU  Lake,)  and  Voj£ : of  the  latter, 
the  principal  are  the  Msla,  the  Volkhov,  the  Clleksna, 
and  the  Mologa.  On  referring  to  our  account  of  the 
canals  of  Russia,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  three  great 
systems  uniting  the  Raltic  and  Caspian  Seas  intersect 
this  Government.  The  climate,  in  the  three  Nortlrertt 
districts  especially,  is  rude  and  cold;  colder  even  than 
that  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  winds  from  the  sea 
temper  the  rigour  ol  Winter.  Here  it  is  increased  by 
the  elevation  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  by  the  humidity 
proceeding  from  its  abundant  waters.  Nevertheless, 
the  climate  is  healthy.  Agriculture,  generally,  is  in  a 
languishing  slate.  The  only  districts  which  yield  a 
good  return  are  those  of  Novgorod  and  Dimiattsk;  the 
soil  is  unproductive,  and  tins  night  frosts  frequently 
destroy  the  hopes  of  the  harvest.  Forests  still  cover 
great  part  of  its  surfuco  ; those  belonging  to  (Intern- 
ment alone  occupy  2,727,208  dessaitinrs.  There  aw 
scarcely  any  orchards  or  fruit  trees.  The  inhabitants, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  two  districts  above 
specified,  devote  themselves  to  river  navigation  and  the 
building  of  harks.  Nevertheless  the  growth  of  flux  and 
hemp  is  considerable,  even  entering  into  exportation, 
as  docs  the  timber  abundantly  supplied  hy  the  forests, 
which  likewise  furnish  some  animals  valuable  for  (heir 
fur.  The  cattle  are  few  in  number ; the  fisheries  are 
highly  productive ; and  the  salt-works  at  StaraTa-Rous 
supply  the  home  consumption  and  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Tver.  In  1832,  there  were  47  manufactories  : 
of  these,  two  were  of  cloth,  two  'of  glass,  two  brass 
founderies,  16  tile-works,  11  tanneries,  six  melting- 
houses,  and  three  candle  manufactories.  The  inha- 
bitants are  accustomed  to  trade  from  one  fair  or  market 
to  another ; and  this  traffic,  with  the  horses  they  let  to 
the  posts,  and  for  the  purposes  of  boat-navigation,  forms 
the  greater  part  of  their  income.  Novgorod  is  included 
in  the  Arrondisscment  of  the  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, dependent  on  which  there  were,  in  1832,  10 
Schools  with  49  teachers  and  915  pupils;  these,  with 
15  Ecclesiastical  Schools  having  43  teachers  and  1713 
pupils,  make  the  proportion  of  those  who  receive  in- 
struction otic  to  every  304  inhabitants,  if  we  estimate 
the  population  with  M.  Arsenicf  at  800,000.  The 
Eparchy  of  Novgorod  is  of  high  antiquity,  being  the 
first  Russian  Bishopric  raised  to  an  Archbishopric.  In 
1572,  it  was  made  the  Metropolitan  Sec,  but  now  divides 
this  honour  with  St.  Petersburg.  The  Eparchy  em- 
braces Novgorod  and  Olonetz  ; the  titular  Metropolitan 
of  Novgorod  and  St.  Petersburg  generally  resides  in 
the  latter  town,  which,  however,  docs  uol  form  part  of 
his  Diocese.  This  comprised,  in  1830,  18  Cathedrals, 

775  Churches,  21  Monasteries,  and  five  Convents. 

JVorgorod  is  the  seat  of  a Military  Governor,  whose 
jurisdiction  likewise  extends  to  the  Government  ol  Tver. 

The  revenues  of  the  Civil  Government  amount  to 
2,733,000  rubles,  its  annua)  excuses  to  76  954  rubles 
which  must  undoubtedly  be  silver  ruble*. 
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RUSSIA.  Novgorod,  anciently  surnamed  Veliki , (the  Great,) 
^ and  long  famous  among  the  cities  of  the  North,  is  now 
shorn  of  its  former  splendour,  which  exists  only  in  dila- 
pidated monuments,  and  the  history  of  past  Ages.  Nov- 
gorod, which  signifies  the  new  town , lies  to  the  North  of 
Lake  1 linen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Volkhov,  and  is  seated 
iu  a vast  plain,  on  the  high  road  between  Moscow  and 
Petersburg.  The  river  divides  the  city  into  two  parts, 
the  Sophukaia,  and  the  Torgovaia,  or  the  quarter  of  St. 
Sophia  and  the  Merchants' quarter.  They  ore  connected 
by  a bridge,  which  has  beeu  three  times  renewed.  The 
third,  and  last,  was  built  in  1825  of  wood,  but  its  piles, 
and  the  foundations  on  each  side  of  the  river,  are  of  gra- 
nite. It  has  11  arches,  of  which  the  central  is  upwards 
of  80  feet  in  span  ; it  is  6 sagenes  wide,  and  1 174  sage  ties 
long.  The  Torgovaia  quarter,  which  is  on  the  right 
bank,  is  a mass  of  sorry  wooden  cabins,  occupying  a 
vast  extent,  but  irregular,  dirty,  and  the  streets  mostly 
unpaved.  About  50  Churches  of  wood  or  stone,  a 
wooden  Gmtinoi-Dtor,  a so-called  palace,  and  a large 
rope  manufactory  poorly  redeem  the  wretched  appear- 
ance of  this  quarter,  once  the  seat  of  a flourishing  com- 
merce. The  Sophukaia  is  surrounded  with  an  earthen 
rampart  and  a deep  ditch.  Here  is  the  kreml,  or  fort, 
of  an  oval  form,  and  fenced  by  a stone  wall,  strengthened 
at  set  distances  by  round  and  square  towers.  In  this  is 
the  venerable  Temple  of  St.  Sophia,  whose  banner  so 
often  led  the  inhabitants  to  victory.  Originally  built  of 
wood,  in  992,  it  was  replaced  in  the  Xllh  Century  by  a 
atone  edifice,  reared  on  the  model  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople.  It  consists  of  two  buildings 
— the  Winter  and  the  Summer  Church  ; the  last,  which  is 
the  most  ancient,  was  completely  restored  by  the  Go- 
vernment in  1832.  At  its  Western  extremity  are  the 
celebrated  gates  of  bronze,  which  have  employed  the 
erudition  of  Adclung ; (see  Die  Kortsunschen  Thiiren, 
Berlin,  1823  ;)  and  in  its  archives  was  found  a complete 
copy  of  the  Rouukaia  Pravda,  or  the  Code  of  Iaroslav, 
on  parchment,  supposed  by  Sirahl  to  have  been  written 
In  1280.  Near  the  Cathedral,  in  the  Northern  part  of 
the  kreml,  is  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  ; but  the  actual 
residence  of  the  Bishop  is  a stone  house  of  two  stories. 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  highly  favourable  for  trade ; 
and  some  business  is  still  effected  in  coni,  lieinp,  and 
flax.  Novgorod  is  of  high  historical  importance.  In 
864  it  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  Russian  power.  It 
was,  however,  in  the  XHth  Century  that  it  rose  most 
rapidly  to  importance.  Its  situation,  so  favourable  for 
commerce,  soon  brought  it  into  an  active  and  intimate 
connection  with  Denmark  and  the  German  towns.  Nov- 
gorod, although  it  submitted  to  pay  tribute,  was  pre- 
served from  the  desolation  which  followed  in  Use  track 
of  the  Mogul  conquerors ; and  to  such  a height  did  its 
good  fortune  exalt  the  enthusiastic  courage  of  its  inha- 
bitants, that  Kto  protif  Boga  i Velikavo  Notgoroda 
(Who  would  attack  God  and  Novgorod  the  Great !)  be- 
came their  adage.  Their  name  was  respected  in  Russia, 
feared  by  the  Tchouds,  their  nearest  neighbours,  and 
more  than  once  did  the  banner  of  SL  Sophia  witness  the 
rout  of  the  valiant  brotherhood  of  the  *'  Sword  bearers," 
and  the  no  less  warlike  Swedes.  Its  entrance  into  the 
Hanseatic  League  dates  from  1269  ; but  it  was  not  till 
the  XlVlh  Century  that  the  republic  eitheT  coined 
money  itself,  or  admitted  that  of  other  Countries.  Barter 
alone  was  the  medium  of  trade.  In  the  same  century 
it  was  obliged  to  receive  its  Governors  from  Moscow, 
although  it  still  retained  its  own  constitution  ; and,  in 
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the  succeeding  century,  the  fatal  blow  which  destroyed  RP88IA. 
its  independence  was  struck  by  Ivan  111.,  who  had 
resolved  that,  from  the  foot  of  the  Ourals  to  the  banks  of 
the  Narova,  Russia  should  henceforward  have  but  one 
master.  From  this  period  its  commercial  consequence 
underwent  various  changes,  at  times  dwindling  into  insig- 
nificance, at  others  reviving  to  a resemblance  of  its  an- 
cient splendour,  until  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg 
sealed  its  fate  as  an  emporium  of  trade.  *'  At  present,” 
observe*  M.  Schnilzlcr,  “ Novgorod- Veliki  is  a vain 
name,  which  one  scarcely  ventures  to  employ  to  distin- 
guish this  ancient  second  metropolis  from  its  homonyms 
Nijnii-Noogorod , Novgorod  Sevcrskot , &c.”  longitude 
318  10'  East,  latitude  58°  SO'  3,r  North. 

At  a short  distance  from  the  town  are  two  celebrated 
Monasteries,  dedicated  the  one  to  St.  Antony,  the  other 
to  St  George.  The  Seminary  founded  in  the  former  by 
the  Metropolitan  Job.  in  1697,  possesses  the  very  select 
library  of  the  Archbishop  Theophnnus  Prokopovitch. 

Staraia-Rous,  lying  to  the  South  of  Lake  Ilmen,  is 
well  situated  for  purposes  of  trade,  being  watered  by  the 
Polist  and  the  Parousia,  which  empty  themselves  into 
the  lake ; and  the  Lovat  and  Pola  flow  at  an  inconsi- 
derable distance  from  it.  This  small  town  sends  annu- 
ally upwards  of  300,000  poods  of  flax  to  St  Petersburg; 
it  has  likewise  a salt-pit,  the  yearly  produce  of  which  is 
estimated  at  152,000  poods.  The  GoMtinoI-Dcor  is 
built  of  stone.  Population  about  5000.  Longitude 
31°  10'  East,  latitude  58°  North. 

The  floating  bridge  at  the  little  town  of  Bronnitzy,  in 
the  district  of  KrtilzU  over  the  Msta,  as  well  a*  a large 
hospital  of  stone  near  it  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
military  colonies,  and  a conical  mound  to  which  are 
attached  some  popular  traditions,  deserve  to  be  particu- 
larized. There  is  a beautiful  bridge  over  the  Malo- 
Volkhovetz,  between  Bronnitzy  and  Novgorod,  which 
was  begun  in  1824,  and  completed  the  next  year.  It 
is  based  on  granite,  is  100  Loises  long,  35  feet  wide, 
and  is  fenced  by  balustrades  of  cast  iron,  restiug  on 
granite. 

Valdai  lies  on  the  high  road  between  the  Capitals, 
on  the  highest  portion  of  the  table-land  to  which  it  gives 
name:  the  Valdai  Lake,  which  is  North-East  of  it,  is 
60  feet  lower,  and  is  embosomed  in  the  hills.  This 
town,  the  ancient  property  of  the  Ivorskol  Monastery, 
was  peopled  by  Alexis  Mikhallovitch  with  Polish  and 
Swedish  prisoners.  Here  are  a Palace  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Imperial  family  when  travelling,  a Gottinol - 
Dcor,  three  Churches,  and  a small  number  of  stone 
houses  ; the  rest  are  of  wood,  and  of  mean  appearance. 

Longitude  33°  14'  East,  latitude  57°  55'  North.  Zimo- 
gorie,  which  reckons  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  where 
the  ground  again  sinks  to  a level,  may  be  considered  a 
faubourg  of  Valdai.  On  one  of  the  islands  in  the  lake 
is  the  IvenkobMonattyr,  founded  in  1654  by  the  Pa- 
triarch Nicon.  It  is  of  the  first  class,  contains  six 
Churches  of  stone,  and  a curious  library.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a gloomy  wood. 

CHulioujna,  on  the  East  of  the  Government,  and  on 
the  high  road  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Iaroslavl,  is 
remarkable  for  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
built,  and  whence  it  derives  ils  surname  of  JeletopoUkaia . 

(Field  of  Iron.)  This  metal  abounds  in  the  vicinity, 
and  is  found  almost  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Kirilov  and  Bieloiertk  are  the  chief  towns  of  the  two 
most  Northern  districts  of  the  Government.  The  first 
is  noted  only  for  its  Monastery,  founded  in  1398  by  St. 
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RUSSIA.  Cyril-  It  is  surrounded  by  two  thick  and  lofty  walls, 
which  ore  flanked  by  six  large  towers,  aud  on  every  side 
it  is  bathed  by  small  lakes.  Its  vast  enclosure  is  so 
filled  with  buildings,  as  to  present  at  a distance  the  ap- 
pearance of  a fortified  town.  This  Monastery  possesses 
a valuable  library,  accounted  one  of  the  richest  ( rixnitsa ) 
in  the  Empire,  and,  in  1764,  hod  21,000  serfs  belonging 
to  it.  The  Poles  laid  siege  to  it  in  vain,  iu  the  years  1612 
and  1613.  The  austere  life  of  its  inmates  rendered  it 
renowned  throughout  Russia,  and  Princes  themselves 
have  intrigued  for  the  honour  of  entering  it.  Here  too 
the  Patriarch  Nfoon  passed  his  exile.  The  Monastery 
contains  nine  Churches  built  of  stone.  Bieloxenk  is 
seated  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the  Lake  Bido  Otero ; 
it  is  a fortified  town,  of  much  trade,  and  of  considerable 
antiquity. 

Tikhvin  is  chiefly  known  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
giving  its  name  to  one  of  three  systems  of  canal  naviga- 
tion, already  fully  described.  It  contains  three  Churches, 
and  795  houses;  the  Monastery  of  the  Assumption, 
founded  here  in  1546  by  order  of  Ivan  IV.,  is  of  much 
note.  Population  3500.  Longitude  33°  30'  East,  la- 
titude SO5  SS'  58''  North.  At  a short  distance  from  this 
town  is  Stolbova , celebrated  for  the  Peace  concluded 
there,  in  1617,  between  Russia  aud  Sweden. 

Military  colonies  occupy  the  Western  frontier  of  this 
Government,  from  its  Southern  boundary  Pskov,  to  the 
town  of  Gnmzino  near  its  Northern  limit.  Novgorod 
and  Slaraia-Rous  are  environed  by  these  establishments. 

Novgorod  is  divided  into  10  districts:  Novgorod, 
Kreslzi,  Valdai,  Dimiansk,  Bnrovitchi,  Oustioujna, 
Tcberepovetz,  Kirilov,  Biclozersk,  and  Tikhvin. 

Nijigorod , or  Nijnii-Novgorod  (Government  of)  is 
bounded  by  Kostroma  on  the  North  ; by  Viatka  on  the 
North-East ; by  Kazan  and  Simbirsk  on  the  East ; on 
the  South  by  Penza  and  Tainbov  ; and  on  the  West  by 
Vladimir.  Its  superficial  area,  according  to  M.  Aral* 
nief,  is  880  square  miles.  Generally,  the  surface  of  the 
Government  is  flat  orslightly  undulated  ; yet  the  hills  arc 
rather  numerous  along  the  Oka,  and  the  course  of  the 
Volga,  from  Nijnii-Novgorod,  runs  in  a very  deep  chan- 
nel. He  tween  Osablikovo  and  Doskino  the  road  is 
mountainous,  and  presents  very  wild  gorges.  The  soil, 
chiefly  sandy,  is  in  some  places  mixed  with  an  excellent 
black  earth ; sometimes  it  is  ferruginous  and  reddish, 
containing  ochre  and  clay.  There  is  an  immense  dif- 
ference between  the  lands  to  the  South  of  the  Volga, 
which  are  fertile  and  marly,  and  those  to  the  North 
where  extend  plains  of  sand.  As  there  are  no  marshes 
the  air  is  healthy  and  the  climate  temperate ; hence  the 
mortality  is  inconsiderable.  All  the  heights  are  crowned 
with  beautiful  forests,  abounding  in  oaks  and  lindens. 
The  Volga,  the  chief  river  of  the  Government,  enters  it 
at  Katounski ; after  running  from  North  to>South  from 
lourilvcts-Povolgsko!  to  Nijnii*Novgorod,it  turns  East- 
ward near  this  town,  and  pursues  this  direction  as  faros 
Kazan,  where  it  again  takes  a Southern  course.  At 
Nijnii-Novgorod  it  receives  the  Oka ; which  river  ter- 
minates its  long  and  tortuous  course  after  coasting  the 
Eastern  frontier  of  the  Government  of  Vladimir,  and 
entering  the  territory  now  under  review.  The  width  of 
the  Volga  below  Nijnii  is  uniformly  one  verst  at  the  least. 
The  remaining  water-courses  Bi*e  the  Tiocha,  Vetlouga, 
and  Serejtt ; the  Soura,  an  affluent  of  the  Volga,  and 
which  formerly  constituted  the  limit  between  Russia  and 
Kazan,  belongs  to  the  Government  of  Simbirsk.  The 
lakes  are  few  in  number  und  insignificant.  Agriculture 


flourishes  on  this  fertile  and  well-watered  soil.  In  1809,  RUSSIA, 
the  wheat  alone  that  was  harvested  amounted  to 
4,910,000  chetweits ; an  amount  exceeding  the  con- 
sumption. Flax  and  hemp  are  raised  in  large  quantities ; 
and,  in  the  gardens,  hops,  excellent  fruits,  and  abun- 
dance of  greens.  Magnificent  forests  cover  vast  tracts 
here;  those  of  the  Crown  alone  occupy  1,198,052  des- 
saitines.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  carefully  attended 
to,  although  it  cannot  be  called  an  essential  branch  of 
the  agricultural  industry : there  are  various  studs  in  the 
Government,  containing  the  finest  horses  of  the  native 
breed.  In  addition  to  its  natural  wealth,  there  are  few 
villages  in  the  Government  without  artisans  and  looms. 

In  1830,  there  were  208  manufactories,  employing  6670 
workmen  ; few,  however,  of  these  establishments  are  of 
any  extent.  Leather,  soap,  cast  iron,  hardware,  cordage, 
cloths,  form  the  chief  objects  of  this  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, which  is  favoured  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Volga 
and  Oka,  and  more  particularly  by  the  great  market  of 
the  interior  held  at  Nijnii-Novgorod.  With  respect  to 
education,  this  Government  depends  on  the  Arrundisse- 
inent  of  the  University  of  Kazan.  In  1832,  the  number 
of  Schools  under  its  jurisdiction  was  20,  having  76 
masters  and  7G0  scholars ; there  were  likewise  seven 
Ecclesiastical  Schools,  with  22  teachers  and  1342 
pupils : thus,  estimating  the  population  with  M.  Schnitz- 
ier  at  1,200,000  souls,  the  proportion  of  those  receiving 
instruction  will  be  as  one  to  570.  There  are  two  print- 
ing-offices in  the  Government,  one  of  which  belongs  to 
the  Crown.  The  Eparchy  of  Nijnii-Novgorod  and 
Arzamas*  is  of  the  third  claw,  aud  contains  13  Ca- 
thedrals, 762  Churches,  8 Monasteries,  and  2 Con- 
vents. The  administration  of  this  Government,  us  laid 
down  by  the  State,  costs  only  71,990  rubles;  and  its 
revenues,  in  1809,  were  estimated  at  3,770,000  rubles. 

The  imposts  levied  in  1825  amounted  to  1,400,000 
rubles. 

Nijnii-Novgorod,  (Lower  Novgorod,)  the  Capital  of 
the  Government,  dates  its  origin  as  far  back  as  1222, 
and  long  gave  its  name  to  a Russian  Principality,  founded 
in  the  midst  of  Finnish  nations.  It  lies  on  the  high 
road  from  Moscow  to  Siberia,  on  the  high  banks  of  the 
Oka  and  the  Volga,  being  sealed  on  the  right  of  the  first- 
named  river,  at  the  point  where,  spreading  to  a consider- 
able width,  it  empties  itself  into  the  mother  (mat ouchka 
Volga ) of  Russian  rivers,  which  has  here,  according  to 
Olcarius,  a width  of  4600  geometrical  feet.  The  kremL, 
or  fort,  scales  the  eminence  which  rises  up  from  the  two 
rivers,  and  so  commands  the  country  us  to  be  visible 
for  a considerable  distance.  At  its  foot  is  the  quarter 
called  the  Lototr  Market ; and,  in  the  opposite  angle, 
fanned  by  the  confluence  of  the  Oka  and  Volga,  is  an- 
nually held  the  celebrated  fair  of  Nijnii.  The  left  bank 
of  the  Volga  is  perfectly  level,  but,  from  the  town,  the 
ground  shelves  rapidly  to  the  river:  on  the  side  of  the 
Oka  this  descent  is  not  so  abrupt.  The  stone  wall 
which,  winding  round  the  hill,  encloses  the  citadel,  is 
five  toises  high  aud  nearly  1000  in  length.  It  was  once 
additionally  fortified  by  13  towers,  which  are  now  in 
ruins.  This  enclosure  contains,  besides  other  buildings, 
a Cathedral,  a Protestant  Church,  the  new  Seminary, 
and  the  Government  Palace.  Near  the  latter  is  reared 
an  obelisk  of  Finland  granite,  in  honour  of  the  citizen 
Minina  and  Prince  Pojarakoi,  who,  in  1612,  roused  the 
population  to  arms  and  victory  against  the  invading 
Poles ; their  busts  in  relief,  and  of  bronze,  adorn  ita 
pedestal.  This  monument  is  75  feet  high,  and  the  view 
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RUSSIA,  from  its  lop  is  delightful.  u The  town  displays  itself 
v— ^ at  your  feet ; immense  bazaars  unfold  themselves  further 
on.  and  the  eye  follows  with  delight  the  course  of  the 
two  large  rivers — of  the  Volga*  with  its  steep  and  un- 
dulating banks — and  of  the  Oka,  crowded  with  a variety 
of  barks.*1  (Bussterc,  Voyage  en  Runic,)  There  is 
indeed  something  imposing  in  the  appearance  of  the 
town  with  its  cupolas  and  towers  : its  circumference  is 
considerable,  and  its  streets  ore  regular,  and  mostly  paved. 
The  street,  parallel  with  the  Oka,  in  the  lower  town, 
contains  some  very  handsome  stone  buildings.  Nijnii- 
Novgorod  has  26  stone  Churches,  two  Monasteries,  and 
one  Convent.  The  Strogonov  Church  is  a pile  of  con- 
siderable beauty.  The  fair  is  held  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Oka,  where,  by  its  junction  with  the  Volga,  it  forms 
an  extensive  level  tongue  of  land.  A bridge  of  boats, 
half  a verst  in  length,  forms  the  communication  between 
it  and  the  lower  town.  The  ground  being  inundated  by 
the  Volga  in  the  Spring  time,  it  became  necessary  to 
raise  it  three  or  four  toises  higher  ; and  to  procure  earth 
for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  enable  boats  to  come  up 
to  the  shops,  a canal  has  been  dug  on  three  sides  of  the 
extent  of  ground  to  be  raised,  which  communicates  with 
the  Volga,  by  the  medium  of  Lake  MechtchcrskoT. 
Piles  were  then  sunk,  on  which  were  built  ranges  of 
shops  in  stone.  The  expense  of  this  important  work 
was  11,000,000  rubles.  On  crossing  the  bridge  of 
boats,  the  first  object  that  presents  itself  is  a large  sand- 
bank covered  with  immense  block-houses,  (balagani,) 
in  which  are  stored  iron  goods,  cordage,  leather,  &c.  A 
second  bridge,  thrown  over  an  arm  of  the  Oka,  leads  to 
the  bazaar  properly  so  called — a town  of  shops  and 
magazines.  Along  this  arm  of  the  Oka  extend  the 
buildings  of  the  Chancellery,  or  the  Governor’s  Hotel, 
(Ulavnol-dam,)  adorned  with  a triple  rungc  of  columns, 
lienee.  one  wide  street  traverses  the  entire  mass  of 
shops,  which  are  divided  into  twelve  ranges,  six  on 
either  side  of  the  main  street;  this  terminates  in  a Rus- 
sian Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Macarius,  the  patron  of 
the  fair,  and  is  nearly  half  a verst  long.  The  above 
ranges  are  crossed  by  three  minor  streets,  running  at 
right  angles  with  the  main  street ; the  ranges,  thus 
broken,  form  4B  separate  rows  of  shops-  In  front  like- 
wise of  the  Church,  both  to  its  right  and  left,  are  two 
trausverse  ranges  of  shops,  which,  being  built  in  the 
Chinese  style,  vary  the  appearaucc  of  tike  bazaar  by 
their  capricious  forms.  All  these  ranges  consist  there- 
fore of  52  separate  oblong  masses  of  building,  each 
having  a double  front,  or  shops  on  both  sides ; there 
being  in  all  2500  shops.  The  rental  of  these,  with  that 
of  the  balagani,  during  the  fair,  averages  400,000 
rubles.  Running  the  entire  length  of  the  shops  is  a 
large,  covered  gallery,  which  is  supported  by  8000  pillars 
of  cast  iron.  Flanking  the  Church  of  St.  Macarius,  but 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  canal,  arc,  ou  the  one  band, 
an  Armenian  Church,  and,  on  the  other,  a Mosque  with 
a cylindrical  minaret.  Between  this  Mosque  and  the 
little  lake  of  Bagrautsovo,  arc  a Theatre,  and  further 
ranges  of  wooden  shops.  The  conveniences  aud  cloaca 
attached  to  this  vast  establishment  are  of  singular  mag- 
nitude, and,  by  means  of  currents  of  air,  fires,  pumps, 
and  annual  overflows  from  the  water-courses,  are  main- 
tained in  perfect  cleanliness.  The  fair  lasts  from  the 
1st  of  July  to  the  1st  of  August;  the  day  of  greatest 
solemnity  being  July  25th,  (Old  Style.)  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  the  Saint,  whose  image  is  yearly  sent  to 
consecrate  the  fair  from  the  Monastery  of  Makoriev, 


Originally  it  was  held  at  Kazan;  but,  with  the  view  of  RUSSIA, 
attracting  to  the  Russian  frontier  the  rich  commerce  of  '■v— 
Asia,  of  which  that  city  was'  then  the  emporium,  Vas- 
silii  Ivanovitch,  in  1521,  prohibited  the  merchants  of 
his  Empire  from  resorting  thither,  and  appoiuled  Ma- 
koriev os  the  place  of  commercial  exchange  with  the 
Asiatic  traders.  However,  little  business  was  transacted 
there  until  a century  after  the  rc-establishment  of  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Macarius  attracted  a concourse  of 
wealthy  pilgrims,  aud  the  usual  result  followed  in  the 
increase  of  trade.  On  the  destruction  of  the  wooden 
bazaar  erected  in  this  town  by  fire,  the  fair  once  more 
changed  place,  and  was  removed,  in  1817,  to  the  more 
convenient  site  of  Nijnii- Novgorod.  Formerly  the  fair 
was  guarded  by  Calmucks;  but  S00  Cossacks  arc  now 
found  sufficient  to  preserve  order  and  guard  the  roads. 

There  is  au  office  specially  devoted  to  ihe  letting  of  the 
shops,  and  another  to  all  banking  concerns.  The  cus- 
tomary jwst  is  increased  during  the  continuance  of  the 
fair  by  two  departures  and  two  arrivals  weekly.  The 
chief  objects  of  the  traffic  carried  on  here  are,  1st,  native 
products  and  manufactures:  as,  cordage,  raw  hides, 
sheep  skins,  furs,  hats  and  boots  of  felt,  cloths,  caviar, 
wooden  vessels,  gloss,  lockwork  of  all  kinds,  and  stuffs 
and  furniture  of  every  description ; 2d,  foreign  mer- 
chandise: tcu,  cotton  from  Bokhara,  spices,  Indian 
shawls,  French  millinery  and  jewellery.  The  goods 
brought  hither  are  therefore  of  three  descriptions: 

Russian  merchandise,  row  or  manufactured ; merchan- 
dise, chiefly  manufactured,  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
colonial  produce ; Asiatic  produce  and  merchandise 
from  Chiua,  Bokhara,  the  Kirghis,  the  Armenians,  and 
Persia.  The  total  and  respective  value  of  these  three 
descriptions  of  goods,  for  five  successive  years,  will  be 
found  in  the  following  Table. 
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Among  the  Russian  products  brought  here  in  1828* 
fish  and  caviar  entered  for  the  value  of  1,500,000 
rubles,  bark  of  various  trees  anti  mats  for  1,000,000, 
and  nuts  for  100,000  rubles.  In  1830,  Ruksiu  sent 
to  the  fair  silks  to  the  amount  of  8,500,000  rubles, 
whilst  the  foreign  silk*  were  estimated  at  1,700,000 
rubles  only  ; it  furnished  hides,  ruw  and  dressed,  to  the 
value  of  3,000,000,  und  fish,  dried  and  salted,  to  that 
of  1,600.000  rubles ; the  cottons  of  Russian  fabric 
amounted  to  19,000,000,  and  those  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture to  3,000.000  alouc.  The  Russian  woollens  were 
estimated  at  500,000  rubles  ; the  foreign  were  of  the 
value  of  2,200,000  rubles.  The  furs  amounted  to 
8,000,000  rubles,  and  iron,  in  poods,  to  2,000,000 : 
32,368  chests  of  tea  from  China  were  disposed  of,  aud 
306,570  pounds  of  Chinese  silk.  It  is  computed  that 
200,000  individuals  are  collected  at  this  fair.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  year  the  town  is  thinly  peopled. 
Nijnii-Novgorod  contains  one  Gymnasium,  lour  pri- 
mary Schools,  one  Ecclesiastical  Seminary,  an  Orphan 
School  for  soldiers'  children,  and  seven  Hospitals.  Lon- 
gitude 44°  14'  East,  latitude  56°  19'  40"  North. 

Makaric t<,  a small  and  now  insignificaut  town,  lies 
2 z 2 
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KLTSSIA.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  at  the  point  where  it 
— receives  its  tributary  the  Kerjtfnetz.  It  is  a shapeless 
heap  of  houses,  reared  in  the  sand,  on  wooden  piles,  in 
front  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Macarius,  which  is 
girdled  by  a wall  500  toises  in  circuit,  and  which  con- 
tains iu  its  precincts  five  stone  Churches,  the  residence 
of  the  Archimandrite,  and  the  cells  of  the  Monks.  Since 
the  removal  of  the  fair,  in  1817,  Makariev  has  remained 
buried  in  the  profound  solitude  from  which  it  was  once 
roused  for  a month  at  least  every  year.  Population  580. 
Longitude  45°  18'  East,  latitude  56°  North.  Se- 
menov, the  chief  town  of  a district,  is  celebrated  for  its 
cabinet-work  and  turnery.  Population  600.  Balakhna 
is  a small  town  on  the  high  road  from  Nijnii-Novgorod  - 
to  laroslavl.  which  carries  on  some  trade  in  wheat.  It 
contains  15  Churches,  independently  of  those  belonging 
to  the  Monastery,  Arzamas*,  which  gives  one  of  its 
names  to  the  Eparchy,  is  an  ancient  city,  with  20 
Churches.  The  remaining  towns  of  the  Government 
arc  of  no  interest. 

'lhc  Government  is  divided  into  11  districts:  Nijnii- 
Novgorod,  Gorbatov,  Arzamas*,  Ardatov,  Loukoianov, 
Sergatch,  Vasil,  Kniaghinin,  Makariev,  Semenov,  and 
Baluhkna.  It  contains  IS  towns,  and  5380  villages  and 
hamlets,  of  which  762  are  i te/or. 

Otonelz  (Government  of)  is  bounded  by  Arkhangel 
on  the  North  and  North-East;  on  the  South-East  by 
Vologda ; by  Novgorod  and  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
South  ; and  by  Lake  Ladoga  and  Finland  on  the  West. 
Its  superficial  area  may  be  estimated  at  about  2943 
geographical  square  miles.  The  Western  portion  of  the 
Government,  which  is  in  general  stony,  greatly  resembles 
Finland,  presenting  alternately  marshes,  lakes,  and 
mountains.  The  latter  extend  from  Finland  to  Lake 
Onega,  and  along  Lake  Ladoga.  Their  base  is  granite, 
but  slate  is  every  where  superposed,  excepting  where 
immense  detached  blocks  of  soil  are  scattered  amongst 
the  rocks,  which  seldom  rise  to  a height  of  more  than 
60  toises.  The  Solomc  or  Solome/uk  stone,  which  is 
found  near  Lake  Onega,  facing  Petrozavodsk,  and  ex- 
tends in  a North- WTcst  direction  for  100  versts,  is  com- 
posed of  slate,  quartz,  and  cement.  Wet  and  marshy 
tracts  of  land  border  these  rocks,  and,  to  the  South,  the 
land  is  flat,  sterile,  and  sandy.  This  Government  is 
watered  by  more  than  1500  lakes  of  all  sizes,  and  800 
rivers  or  rivulets ; Lake  Onega  is  the  largest  of  the 
former,  and  the  river  of  the  same  name  is  the  principal 
of  the  latter.  The  navigation  of  most  of  these  streams 
is  rendered  impassable  by  cataracts ; but  the  canals  of 
Onega  and  Maria,  in  some  measure,  balance  this  dis- 
advantage. The  climate  is  moist  and  cold ; the  Winters 
so  rigorous  as  frequently  to  destroy  all  the  hopes  of  the 
husbandman,  the  mercury  being  at  times  frozen  into  a 
solid  mass ; the  Summer  heats  are  intense,  and  accom- 
panied by  heavy  dews  at  night — this  part  of  the  year, 
however,  is  very  beautiful,  but  of  short  duration.  From 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  agriculture  cannot  be 
very  flourishing ; the  best  cultivated  district  is  that  of 
Kargopol.  Grain  is  of  course  obliged  to  be  imported ; 
although  the  food  of  the  peasantry  consists  chiefly  of 
parsnips,  turnips,  carrots,  Ac.,  which  roots  enter  largely 
into  the  composition  of  their  bread.  Flax  and  hemp 
succeed  well,  particularly  between  the  two  large  lakes, 
and  are  largely  exported.  Fruit  is  scarce,  but  its  place  is 
supplied  by  the  wild  berries  of  the  thickets  and  marshes. 
The  forests  are  immense,  and  form  the  principal  resource 
of  the  inhabitants;  those  of  the  Crown  alone  cover 


8,956,795  dessaitines.  They  consist  chiefly  of  the  pine,  RUSSIA, 
fir,  birch,  alder,  larch,  and  juniper,  and  supply  masts,  ' 

timber,  tar,  turpentine,  pitch,  charcoal,  &c.  Pasturage 
h scarce  : the  cattle  feed  in  the  woods  during  the  Win- 
ter and  part  of  the  Summer ; both  oxen  and  horses  are 
equally  diminutive.  Wiki  beasts  are  numerous,  and,  in 
addition  to  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  elks,  the  glutton  and 
some  rarer  species  are  met  with.  The  chase  and  the 
fisheries  are  very  productive,  and,  together  with  the 
felting  of  timber,  employ  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  first  supplies  furs  in  considerable  quantity ; the 
second  a large  proportion  of  the  common  food  of  the 
people:  the  small  lamprey  ( Cyprian*  murtrnula ) is 
found  on  most  tables.  In  the  larger  lakes  are  fisheries 
of  seals;  in  the  smaller,  and  in  the  rivers,  of  salmon, 
sturgeon,  carp,  Ac.  The  mountains  yield  mineral  wealth 
in  abundance  : of  27  important  mines  now  open,  there 
are  two  of  gold  and  silver,  five  of  copper,  and  10  of 
iron  ; the  quarries  supply  the  marble  of  Carelia,  granite, 
porphyry,  the  Poudoj  and  Solomauk  stone,  serpentine, 
alabaster,  limestone,  Ac. ; and  there  are  also  found  clay 
of  excellent  quality,  colouring  earths,  salt  springs),  and 
traces  of  mineral  waters.  The  manufacturing  industry 
of  this  Government  is  of  little  account.  In  1832, 
there  were  29  tanneries  and  three  forges;  and  taking 
into  the  calculation  the  workshops  ( zaivodti ) of  every 
artisan,  however  petty,  there  were  in  all  191  manufac- 
turing establishments  of  one  kind  or  other.  Their  in- 
significance, however,  may  be  estimated  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  tanneries  and  forges,  whose  number 
has  just  been  given,  employing  no  more  than  126  hands. 

Commerce  is  rather  active,  yet  the  number  of  those  en- 
gaged in  it  b on  the  decrease : in  1808,  the  capital 
declared  by  701  individuals  of  this  class  amounted  to 
2,230,000  rubles.  There  are  about  660  water,  wind, 
and  saw  mills  in  the  Government.  The  exports  consist 
of  marble,  granite,  iron,  masts,  planks,  vitriol,  flax, 
hemp,  tar,  pitch,  skins,  furs,  Ac.  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
Arkhangel ; the  imports  of  wheat,  salt,  brandy,  manu- 
factured goods,  and  colonial  produce.  It  is  calculated 
that  a third  of  the  population  repairs  every  Summer  to 
the  other  Governments  in  search  of  employment.  Olonrtz 
does  not  constitute  an  Eparchy,  but  is  dependent  on 
that  of  Novgorod.  It  belongs  to  the  Arrondisscment  of 
the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  and,  in  1832,  there  were 
11  Schools,  with  81  masters  and  402  scholars;  the 
state  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Schools  is  not  known.  There 
is  no  bookseller's  shop  in  the  Government,  and  the  only 
printing-office  belongs  to  the  Crown.  Olonrtz  has  the 
same  Military  Governor  as  Arkhangel.  The  expenses 
of  the  Government  were  fixed  in  1784  at  132,764  rubles; 
the  revenues,  in  1808,  amounted  to  1,180,000  ruhles. 

Petrozavodsk,  so  named  by  Catherine  II.  in  memory 
of  the  manufacturing  establishments  (rated)  formed 
there  by  Peter  the  Great,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Go- 
vernment. It  is  seated  on  a bay  of  Lake  Onega,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Chouskol,  in  a very  picturesque  country, 
but  presents  nothing  remarkable  except  its  (oundery  for 
cannon,  anchors,  Ac.,  its  gunpowder  mills,  and  other 
Government  manufactures  for  the  service  of  the  navy 
and  artillery.  Three  fairs  are  held  here  yearly.  Popu- 
lation 6712.  Longitude  34°  31'  East,  latitude  61°  48' 

North.  Olonets , on  the  Olonka,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Lake  Ladoga,  is  a commercial  town,  chiefly  noted 
as  the  sent  of  the  first  dockyard  formed  by  Peter  the 
Great.  Population  2570.  Longitude  32°  30'  East 
latitude  61°  3'  North. 
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RUSSIA.  This  Government  is  divided  into  seven  districts: 
Petrozavodsk,  Olonctz,  LadeinoT-Pol£,  Vytegra,  Kar- 
gopol,  Poudoj,  and  Povienetz ; it  contains  eight  towns, 
195  kelot , and  4630  villages. 

Orel,  or  Ortet'  (Government  of)  is  bounded  on  the 
North  by  Kalouga  and  Toula;  on  the  East  by  Tambov 
and  Voronej ; on  the  South  by  Koursk  ; and  by  Tcher- 
nigov  and  Smolensk  on  the  West.  Its  length  from  West 
to  East  is  600  versts ; its  width  about  200.  The  super- 
ficial area  is  computed  by  General  Balnchef  at  38,616 
square  versts,  or  4,022,508  dessailines;  24,501  dessai- 
tines  belonged  to  the  towns  and  slobods,  with  their  de- 
pendencies, and  3,998,007  dessailines  to  the  districts. 
He  thus  divides  the  total : lands  in  cultivation,  or  fit  for 
tillage,  2,163,112  dessailines  ; pasture,  329,364  dessai- 
tines;  forests,  1,285,008  dessailines;  dwellings,  and 
grounds  attached  to  them,  92,485  dessaitines ; unpro- 
ductive land,  152,538  dessaitines.  The  surface  is 
generally  undulated,  and  calcareous  hills  form  deep 
valleys  in  it;  there  are  few  marshes  or  heaths,  and  little 
sterile  soil,  but  frequently  a light  sand  intermixed  with 
fecundating  substances.  Few  districts  in  Russia  are  so 
productive,  and  its  fertility  is  especially  remarkable  in 
its  Eastern  tracts.  The  natural  productiveness  of  the 
soil,  which  is  in  general  well  watered,  is  assisted  by 
active  cultivation.  Its  waters  are  divided  between  the 
Volga  and  Dniepr,  but  the  fall  of  the  land  is  especially 
directed  towards  the  latter.  The  chief  rivers  of  the 
Government  arc  the  Desna,  the  Oka,  Sosna,  &c. ; the 
Don  touches  on  its  Eastern  frontier  only.  The  lakes 
are  few  in  number,  and  none  considerable.  The  climate 
is  equal,  temperate,  and  even  mild ; the  air  is  very 
healthy.  The  population  is  chiefly  agricultural : in 
1821,  there  was  cleared  off  the  ground  5,114,112  chet- 
werts  of  grain  of  various  kinds  ; the  quantity  sown  had 
been  1,872,326  chclwcrts,  but  the  return  is  sometimes 
seven  and  even  tenfold.  Some  flax  is  likewise  raised, 
hemp  in  considerable  quantities,  with  tobacco,  poppies, 
hops,  &c.  Vegetables  and  fruits  are  common  : in  1821, 
there  were  6256  gardens,  and  92,872  kitchen  gardens. 
The  forests,  composed  of  birch,  alder,  pine,  lime,  and 
oak  trees,  cover  nearly  a third  of  the  surface  ; those  be- 
longing to  the  Crown  extend  over  434,369  dessaitines. 
Wild  fowl  abound,  especially  quails ; hares  and  foxes 
are  also  common.  More  attention  is  now  paid  to  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  and  the  breeds  are  much  improved.  In 
1821,  the  number  of  horned  cattle  was  computed  at 
287,388  head,  of  sheep  at  631,940,  and  of  horses  at 
488,853;  swine  and  poultry  are  abundant;  and  bees 
form  no  unimportant  object  of  rural  economy.  The 
official  returns  of  1821  give  the  following  details  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  Province : 456  work- 
shops and  27  manufactories,  employing  together  3518 
workmen;  32  (132?)  distilleries,  which  produced 
727,978  vddros  of  brandy,  of  the  estimated  value  of 
1,602,727  rubles;  and  there  were  likewise  2159  wind 
and  water  mills,  returning  an  annual  revenue  of  600,180 
rubles.  The  exports  are  grain,  flour,  flax  and  hemp 
seed,  hemp,  honey,  iron,  steel,  and  different  metallic 
products.  Tlie  chief  commercial  towns  are  Orel,  Sievsk, 
Elets,  and  Briansk.  Orel  is  an  Eparchy  of  the  third 
class;  the  titular  bears  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Orel  and 
Sievsk.  His  Diocese  contained,  in  1830,  10  Cathedrals, 
830  Churches,  eight  Monasteries,  and  three  Convents. 
The  expenses  of  the  Civil  Government,  as  fixed  in  1796, 
are  72,420  rubles ; and  the  revenues,  according  to  M. 
Balachef,  amount  to  10.539,058  rubles.  Orel  forms 


part  of  the  district  of  the  University  of  Moscow  ; and,  RUSSIA, 
in  1832,  there  were  82  Schools  appertaining  to  its  juris-  1 V“-/ 

diction,  with  96  teachers  and  1656  scholars;  the 
Ecclesiastical  Schools,  in  1831,  were  seven,  with  25 
masters  and  2604  pupils:  this,  taking  the  population 
with  M.  Schnitzler  at  1,300,000,  would  give  the  propor- 
tion of  those  receiving  instruction  as  one  to  every  305 
inhabitants.  The  official  returns  make  no  mention  of 
either  printing  or  lithographic  offices. 

Orel , the  Capital  of  the  Government,  is  built  of  wood, 
divided  into  three  quarters,  and  seated  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  Oka  and  Orel : its  breadth  occupies  the 
space  comprised  between  these  two  rivers,  and  its  length 
follows  the  course  of  the  former.  Were  it  not  for  the 
mills  which  block  up  its  channel,  the  Oka  would  be 
navigable  here.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  the  progress  of  this  town  has  been  rapid. 

It  is  most  favourably  situated  for  trade,  is  the  emporium 
for  the  grain  of  Little  Russia,  and  furnishes  Moscow 
with  most  of  its  provisions.  It  likewise  sends  wheat 
and  flax  to  St.  Petersburg  for  exportation.  Its  other 
articles  of  trade  are  the  wines  of  the  Southern  Province* 
which  it  distributes  to  the  interior,  tallow,  butter,  pig’s 
bristles,  leather, — and  honey,  wax,  and  wool,  which  its 
traders  buy  up  in  Little  Russia.  The  town  contains 
tanneries,  melting-houses,  manufactories  of  cloth,  cord- 
age, &c. ; and  several  large  fairs  are  annually  held  here. 

Besides  the’ buildings  belonging  to  the  Crown,  there  are 
IS  Churches,  all,  except  two,  of  stone,  two  Religious 
Houses,  a Bazaar  with  150  shops,  and  about  3000 
dwelling-houses ; the  outskirts  are  laid  out  in  gardens. 

Longitude  35°  55'  East,  latitude  52°  55'  North.  Briansk r, 
ou  the  Desna,  and  lying  on  the  high  road  to  Smolensk, 
is  a tow  n of  considerable  trade,  with  tanneries,  a cannon 
fouudery,  and  a manufactory  of  orms.  Population  about 
5000.  Longitude  34°  19'  East,  latitude  53°  17'  North. 

Elets , on  the  high  road  leading  from  Voronej  to  Toula 
and  Moscow,  is  a large,  paved  town,  lying  between  the 
river  from  which  it  derives  its  name  and  the  Sosna.  It 
lies  on  a lofty  hill,  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  con- 
tains 14  Churches.  There  is  an  active  trade  here  in 
corn  and  cattle.  Population  8000.  Longitude  39°  40' 

East,  latitude  52°  35'  North. 

The  Government  is  divided  into  the  12  following  dis- 
tricts: Orel,  Mtzensk,  Bolkhov,  Kamtchev,  Briansk, 
Trouktchevsk,  Sievsk,  Kromy,  Dmitrovsk.  Maloarkhan- 
gelsk,  Livny,  and  Elets.  It  was  estimated  to  contain, 
in  1821,  12  cities,  one  slobod  or  faubourg,  and  3949 
villages,  of  which  843  had  Churches,  (i.e.  were  kilos.) 

There  were  19,633  houses  in  the  cities,  70  in  the  slobod, 
and  107,762  in  the  villages,  making  a total  of  127,672 
houses. 

Pskov  (Government  of)  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
the  Governments  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Novgorod ; on  the 
East  by  those  of  Tver  and  Smolensk  ; on  the  South  by 
Vitebsk ; and  on  the  West  by  Livonia : Lake  PskovskoS 
constitutes,  for  a short  space,  its  North-Western  limit 
According  to  the  General  Survey,  made  in  1795,  its  su- 
perficial area  is  723  geographical  square  miles.  Its 
surface,  which  is  rather  elevated  in  its  Eastern  and 
Southern  districts,  and  scattered  with  blocks  of  granite, 
sinks  by  gentle  declivities  towards  the  North  and  West. 

“ Sand  and  marshes,”  says  Maito-Rrun,  u replace  the 
argillaceous,  or  shell-limestone  soil  of  the  higher  lands. 

The  marshes  arc  bordered  with  fern  and  turf ; and  a 
cloudy  sky  covers  this  sterile  country,  which,  neverthe- 
less, owing  to  Us  scanty  population,  exports  grain  in 
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RUSSIA,  considerable  quantity.  Scarcely  on  oak  or  apple  tree  is 
to  be  seen,  but  the  marsh  plum  ( Prunus  pad  it*)  abounds ; 
the  hollows  of  trees  form  the  beehives,  am!  all  is  rude 
and  wild,  yet  not  destitute  of  picturesque  beauty.  The 
limpid  waters  of  the  lakes  sutler  the  eye  to  scan  their 
depths,  and  the  squirrel  animates  the  forests,  which  yield 
masts  and  other  limber. . .The  faithful  traveller  will  one 
day  compare  this  table-land  of  Pskov  and  Polotzk  with 
that  of  the  interior  of  Eastern  Prussia : at  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  Baltic,  aud  of  similar  elevation,  they  will 
present  an  interesting  parallel  to  geognosy."  Without 
possessing  any  large  rivers,  this  Government,  which  is 
only  touched  upon,  at  its  South-Eastern  limit,  by  the 
Dvina,  but  which  gives  rise  to  the  Chelon,  is  tolerably 
well  watered.  The  chief  streams,  after  the  latter,  are 
the  Velikaia,  Lovat,  Toropa,  Pskova,  and  Tcherekha. 
The  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Pskovkoe,  which  com- 
municates with  Lake  lVipous,  and  is  about  20  versts 
long,  of  Polisto  ami  Tzevlo,  near  the  Novgorod  frontier, 
and  of  Jisto  and  Dvinvilip&kog  on  the  Soulh-Eufet. 
The  climate,  which  resembles  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  is 
cold  and  cloudy,  but  not  unhealthy.  Agriculture  con- 
stitutes the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
soil,  in  general,  is  rendered  productive  by  plentiful  ma- 
nuring alone,  and  little  wheat  is  raised,  but  barley,  rye, 
and  oats,  in  such  quantity  as  to  leave  an  excess  over  the 
consumption  of  above  a million  chetwerts  for  exporta- 
tion. The  whole  harvest  amounts  to  about  3,500,000 
chetwerts.  After  corn,  attention  is  chiefly  directed 
to  the  growing  of  hemp  and  flux.  The  forests  cover 
vast  tracts,  and  supply  excellent  timber;  the  oak,  in- 
deed, is  scarce ; they  abound  with  game  and  wild  beasts, 
particularly  with  wolves  and  bears.  Cattle  are  not  reared 
in  any  considerable  number ; bees  are  uot  so  common 
as  in  other  Governments  ; but  com|>ensatiou  is  made  by 
the  abundant  supply  of  fish  which  eulers  largely  iuto 
the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1630,  the  Government 
contained  Cl  manufactories,  employing  37G  workmen 
only  ; the  different  branches  of  domestic  industry  are 
likewise  inconsiderable,  ami,  notwithstanding  the  plen- 
tiful supply  of  grain,  even  distilleries  ore  rare.  Conse- 
quently, in  addition  to  its  natural  products,  as  timber, 
tar,  corn,  hemp  and  flax,  there  is  little  exported  except 
Russian  leather,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  inhabit- 
ants excel.  The  titular  of  the  Eparchy  of  Pskov, 
Livonia , and  Kourland  is  usually  an  Archbishop : it 
is  of  the  second  class,  and  embraces  9 Cathedrals, 
141  Churches,  8 Monasteries,  and  3 Convents.  The 
establishments  for  education  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  1S32,  there 
were  41  Schools,  with  67  masters  and  1240  scholars; 
in  1H31,  the  Ecclesiastical  Schools  were  seven,  with  24 
tutors  and  870  pupils.  Taking  ihe  population  at 
638,000,  the  proportion  of  those  receiving  education  is 
os  one  to  302.  The  Government  contains  but  one 
press,  which  belongs  to  the  Crown.  Pskov  has  long 
been  united  with  the  Bailie  Provinces  under  one  Go- 
vernor-General. In  1803,  tlie  Crown  drew  from  it  a 
revenue  of  2,214,000  rubles  banco,  and  the  official 
statement  of  the  expenses  is  51,794  silver  rubles. 

Pskov,  the  Capital  of  the  Government,  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Velikaia,  and,  although  long  shorn  of 
its  power  as  head  of  a republic,  is  still  of  consequence 
by  its  size  and  trade.  In  the  centre  is  the  krenil , sur- 
rounded by  a wall  built  in  the  XHIth  Century,  in  the 
reign  of  Prince  Domante,  and  still  called  by  his  name. 
Around  the  krcml  extends  the  Middle  Town,  in  the 


shape  of  a half  moon,  likewise  surrounded  with  a wall,  RUSSIA, 
as  is  the  Great  Town,  which  comprises  the  two  others, 
and  is  seven  versts  in  circumference.  There  is  also  a 
faubourg.  Rcnouard  de  Bussiere  describes  Pskov  as 
follows ; “ Ruined  walls,  the  remains  of  past  ages  some 
ramparts  thrown  up  against  the  Swedes  by  Peter  the 
Great,  wide  and  desert  streets,  GO  Churches  of  sorry 
appearance,  and  an  antique  Cathedral  with  its  interior 
glowing  with  massive  gilding,  are  all  that  can  here  fix 
the  attention  of  the  traveller."  Pskov  contains  a large 
Ecclesiastical  Seminary,  having  more  than  100  pupils, 
and  four  Religious  Houses ; the  Gymnasium  does  uot 
appear  to  be  yet  organized ; the  Gostinot-Dvor  is  of 
atone.  A fair  is  held  here  every  year  from  the  8th  to 
the  ISth  of  February,  (Old  Style,)  at  which  merchandise 
was  disposed  of  in  1626  to  the  amount  of  137,505 
rubles  ; and,  in  1627,  the  sales  amounted  to  164,645 
rubles.  Cloths,  silks,  stuffs  from  Asia,  books,  plate, 
furs,  and  fancy  goods  are  the  articles  chiefly  brought  to 
the  fair.  Of  the  1496  houses  which  now  constitute 
Pskov , 93  are  of  stone,  and  153  have  stone  foundations. 

Longitude  28°  24‘  East,  latitude  57°  48'  North. 

Toropetz,  which  Lukes  its  name  from  the  Toropa,  a 
tributary  of  the  Duna,  is  an  ancient  and  commercial 
town,  very  advantageously  situated  by  the  various  lines 
of  water  communication  with  which  it  is  connected  for 
the  purposes  of  trade.  Its  origin  is  unknown,  but  we 
find  it  mentioned  in  the  Xlh  Century,  at  the  epoch  of 
the  conversion  of  Vladimir  to  Christianity.  It  bus  often 
been  taken  and  retaken  in  the  wars  between  the  Poles 
and  Russians,  aud  frequently  lakl  waste  by  fire ; tliat 
of  1758  destroyed  7 Churches  and  560  dwelling- 
houses.  Toropetz  coutuius  u Cathedral,  13  Churches, 
and  2 Monasteries;  it  is  chiefly  built  of  wood,  and 
its  streets  are  laid  down  with  the  same  material.  Po- 
pulation 7500.  Longitude  31°  33'  Eust,  latitude  56° 

27'  North. 

The  district  of  Fdikic-Louli  (the  Great  Meadows) 
is  a continuation  of  the  Southern  border  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  West  of  Toropetz.  Its  chief  town,  of  the 
same  name,  lies  on  the  Lovat,  and  on  the  high  road 
from  Ingria  to  Smolensk.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  ma- 
nufacture of  Russiau  leather.  Population  3000.  Lon- 
gitude 30°  28'  East,  latitude  56°  19'  North. 

Jzborsk,  in  the  district  of  Ostrov,  which  is  now  only 
an  insignificant  burg,  deserves  mention  as  having  been 
the  seat  of  Government  of  one  of  the  three  Vareghi,  the 
founders  of  the  Russian  Empire.  It  derives  its  name 
from  lzbor,  the  son  of  St.  Vladimir. 

Pctchory , on  the  confines  of  Pskov  and  Livonia,  was, 
in  Meyerberg’s  time,  the  first  Russian  town  on  this 
border.  Near  it  is  the  famous  Convent  of  Pskovo- 
Petchcrskii,  founded  in  1473,  but  built,  as  it  stands  at 
present,  in  1519.  In  1764,  it  possessed  4000  serfs. 

This  Government  is  divided  iuto  the  eight  following 
districts  : Pskov,  Porkhov,  Kholtn,  Toropetz,  Velikio- 
Louki,  Novorjev,  Opotchka,  and  Ostrov. 

Riatan  will  be  described  under  Tambov. 

Kiev  (Government  of)  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
Minsk  ; on  the  East  by  Tcbernigov  and  Poltava ; by 
Kherson  and  Podolia  on  the  South ; and  on  the  West 
by  Podolia  and  Volhynia.  Its  superficial  area  is  va- 
riously estimated  by  different  geographers:  Widimann 
reduced  it  to  703  square  geographical  miles,  Hossel 
raised  it  to  978,  but  the  calculation  made  on  the  great 
Mup  of  Russia,  in  1804,  according  to  which  its  superfi- 
cies is  936  square  geographical  miles,  is  that  adopted 
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RUSSIA,  by  M.  Schnitxler.  The  Government  of  Kiev  partakes 
of  the  features  common  to  the  whole  of  Little  Russia, 
being  flat,  yet  less  monotonous  in  its  aspect  than  the 
region  beyond  the  Borysthenes.  Hero  the  appearance 
of  the  country  begins  to  assume  more  variety ; and 
there  are  some  picturesque  sites  along  the  Dnkpr,  whose 
elevated  banks,  the  last  ramifications  of  the  Krapacs, 
rise  in  some  points  to  a height  of  more  than  150  feet. 
In  the  district  of  Tchigrin,  a small  chain  of  hills  branches 
from  the  river  in  a North-West  direction,  and  enters 
Podolia  after  traversing  the  district  of  Lipovets,  forming 
throughout  this  extent  a series  of  slight  undulations. 
North  of  this  chain  occurs  an  excellent  vegetable  soil ; 
to  the  South  it  becomes  thinner,  sand  beginning  to  pre- 
dominate. Although  the  Dniepr  touches  the  Govern- 
ment on  its  Eastern  frontier  only,  its  water-courses  be- 
long to  the  system  of  this  fine  river.  The  Pripet,  Ouj, 
and  Teterev  water  its  Northern  districts ; the  Irpenand 
Ros,  its  central — the  latter  river,  dividing  near  Sakh- 
. nofka,  forms  with  the  Dniepr,  into  which  its  two 
branches  flow,  a large  island  covered  with  lakes  and  a 
variety  of  streams ; the  Southern  districts  are  watered 
by  the  Mochny,  the  Irden,  and  the  Tiaamin.  Notwith- 
standing these  waters  are  frozen  for  three  months  in 
Winter,  the  climato  is  not  severe,  and  the  plants  of  more 
favoured  regions  arc  cultivated  with  success ; the  air  is 
dry  and  healthy.  From  the  general  fertility  of  the  soil, 
this  Government  is  decidedly  agricultural : corn  of  every 
kind  is  raised  to  the  annual  amount  of  5,000,000  of 
cfaetwerts,  which  allows  1,000,000  for  exportation,  and 
under  an  improved  system  of  agriculture  this  return 
might  be  considerably  increased ; the  yield  is  six  for 
one.  Hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco,  and,  in  the  gardens, 
vegetables,  melons,  and  arbutes  ore  likewise  cultivated ; 
wild  fruits  abound.  The  forests  cover  a large  extent, 
and  contain  most  kinds  of  timber ; those  belonging  to 
the  Crown  occupy  178,000  dessaitines.  The  pasture 
lands  are  rich,  and  rear  fiue-homed  cattle  of  the  Ukraine 
breed ; the  horses  are  diminutive.  There  arc  some 
sheep,  and  large  herds  of  swine,  and  bees  form  an  im- 
portant article  of  rural  economy.  Game  is  abundant  in 
the  forests,  wild  beasts  rare ; the  rivers  yield  scarcely 
sufficient  fish  to  supply  the  consumption.  The  products 
of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  of  little  importance. 

The  manufacturing  industry,  of  the  Government  is 
inconsiderable;  in  1880,  there  were  109  manufactories, 
the  principal  of  which  were  of  cloth  and  glass,  employ- 
ing 3021  workmen.  There  are  numerous  distilleries 
of  brandy,  but  their  produce  is  inconsiderable.  The 
internal  trade  is  rather  extensive,  but  the  exports  are 
extremely  limited  ; these  consist  of  grain,  hides,  cattle, 
and  glass.  Odessa  is  the  chief  outlet  for  the  exports  of 
the  Country.  Yearly  fairs  are  held  in  all  the  towns  of 
this  Government;  that  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
the  “ Contracts  of  Kiev”  is  the  most  celebrated. 

Kiev  is  now  the  seat  of  a separate  University  jurisdic- 
tion. In  1882,  there  were  20  Schools,  with  132  teachers 
dnd  2536  scholars ; the  number  of  Schools  under  the 
direction  of  the  Clergy  were,  in  1831,  one  Academy, 
one  Seminary,  four  district  and  four  Parochial  Schools, 
having  43  instructors  and  1157  pupils;  thus,  taking 
the  population  with  M.  Schnitxler  at  1,350,000  indivi- 
duals, we  find  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  receive 
education  is  as  one  to  865.  There  » but  one  printing- 
office  in  the  Department. 

The  Greek  Eparchy,  which  is  now  entitled  that  of 
Kiev  and  Galitch,  dates  from  the  reign  of  St.  Vladimir, 


and  was  the  first  in  Russia ; it  ranks  at  present  as  the  RUSSIA, 
third  of  the  first  class,  and  gives  the  title  of  Metropo- 
litan.  There  are  12  Cathedrals,  1288  Churches,  and 
19  Religious  Houses  in  the  Diocese. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  Governments  of  Little 
Russia,  that  of  Kiev  is  privileged  ; that  is,  it  has  been 
suiTered  to  retain  some  of  its  ancient  administrative  forma, 
and  is  exempt  from  the  monopoly  of  brandy.  Its  chief 
town  is  the  seat  of  a Governor-General,  whose  authority 
usually  extends  over  Tchernigov  and  Poltava.  The 
expenses  of  the  Government  were  fixed,  in  1796,  at 
62,202  rubles,  and  its  revenue  was  estimated  at  about 
2,500,000. 

Kiev,  the  Capital  of  the  Government,  and  mother  of 
the  Russian  towns , lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniepr, 
a little  below  the  confluence  of  the  Desna  with  this 
river.  It  rises  majestically  from  the  lofty  bank,  begin- 
ning on  one  hill  and  terminating  on  another,  and  em- 
braces within  its  quadruple  enclosure  four  distinct  quar- 
ters, named  the  Podol  or  the  Lower  Town,  Old  Kiev  or 
the  High  Town,  the  Petchersk  or  Ciladei,  and  the  Town 
of  St.  Etadimir,  founded  by  Catherine  II.  The  Greek 
inscriptions  on  the  alabaster  tables,  discovered  among 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Basil,  and  referred 
to  the  year  260  of  our  era,  show  the  high  antiquity  of 
this  town  which  was  long  the  Pantheon  of  the  Slavonic 
Divinities,  and  at  a later  period  one  of  the  sacred  cities 
of  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Capital  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  Its  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Sophia,  one  of  the  finest  temples  in  Russia, 
alike  distinguished  by  its  antiquity,  the  richness  of  its 
decorations,  aud  the  marble  tomb  of  its  founder,  which 
last  monument  is  particularly  valuable  from  its  affording 
a correct  idea  of  the  state  of  Art  in  this  part  of  Europe 
during  the  Xlth  Century;  the  Imperial  Palace;  the 
vast  buildings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  University;  the  Ar- 
senal ; and  the  famous  Monastery  called  Kicro-Petchers- 
kaia  lavra , which  holds  the  first  rank,  and  is  the  most 
ancient  in  the  Empire.  In  the  catacombs  of  this  Mo- 
nastery, which  consist  of  two  distinct  caverns,  are  exhi- 
bited the  bodies  of  about  150  martyrs  in  a state  of  desic- 
cation, but  of  thorough  preservation,  and  which  annually 
attract  pilgrims  from  all  quarters.  In  1824  were  disco- 
vered the  ruins  of  the  famous  Church  of  the  Tenths, 
(Deciatinnaia ,)  built  in  996  by  St.  Vladimir,  and 
destroyed  by  the  Mongols.  In  addition  to  its  Univer- 
sity and  Schools,  Kiev  possesses  a good  library.  It 
was  here  that  the  Bishop  Zaluski  formed  a library  con- 
sisting of  200,001)  volumes,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Republic  of  Poland,  and  which  was  transferred  from 
Warsaw  by  Catherine  If.,  in  the  year  1795,  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  Imperial 
library. 

The  Exchange,  or  House  of  Contracts,  is  situated  in 
the  Podol,  and  is  a large,  handsome  building,  capable 
of  containing  in  its  largest  apartment  3000  persons. 

The  fair  of  the  Contracts  takes  place  in  the  month  of 
January,  and  continues  for  a fortnight.  It  is  at  once  a 
time  of  business  and  of  pleasure.  In  1830,  there  was 
an  influx  of  4 1 3S  individuals,  the  hire  of  shops  amounted 
to  93,622  rubles,  goods  were  disposed  of  to  the  amount 
of  626,875  rubles,  and  Government  received  for  the 
registry  of  contracts  40,712  silver,  and  61,962  paper 
rubles ; the  stamps  brought  in  52,034  rubles. 

Kiev  contains  30  Churches,  one  of  which  is  a Catholic 
and  another  a Lutheran  place  of  worship,  nine  Religious 
Houses,  a Foundling  and  other  Hospitals,  and  3728 
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RUSSIA,  houses,  (he  greater  number  of  which  are  of  wood  The 
* streets  are  crooked  and  narrow*.  It  lies  in  50°  26'  53" 
North  latitude,  and  30°  28'  East  longitude. 

To  the  South  of  the  district  of  Kiev  is  that  of  Vasilkov, 
whose  chief  town  of  the  same  name  i*  unimportant,  but 
within  whose  district  is  the  town  of  Ridata-Ticrkov,  on 
the  Ros  remarkable  for  the  victory  gained  here  in  1626 
by  the  Poles  over  the  Prekop  Tatars,  and  for  the  family 
seat  of  the  wealthy  Branccki,  who  possess  extensive 
domains  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  district  of  Bogouslnv  is 
TraJclimirov,  the  residence  of  the  Hetmans,  and  given 
to  the  Cossacks  by  Stephen  Rutory : it  lies  on  an  almost 
inaccessible  rock  overhanging  the  Dniepr.  Near  Tchi- 
grin  was  the  former  Capital  of  the  Ukraine  Cossacks, 
which  was  destroyed  in  1678.  Oumant  which  is  259 
versts  South  of  Kiev,  is  a small  town  surrounded  by 
ramparts,  and  containing  about  9000  inhabitants ; near 
it  is  the  magnificent  castle  of  the  Pototzki  family,  called 
Soph  inf  ka,  from  the  Countess  Sophia.  Targoviba,  on 
the  confines  of  the  Government  of  Kherson,  is  noted  in 
History  as  the  seat  of  the  Confederation  formed  against 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791,  and  in  favour  of  Russia, 
May  14th,  1792;  and  which  was  headed  by  Branecki, 
Pototzki,  and  Rsewuski. 

This  Government  is  divided  into  the  following  12 
districts  : Kiev,  Vasilkov,  Bogouslav,  Therkasy,  Tcht- 
grin,  Zvenigorodka,  Ouman,  Lipovets,  Taruchtcha, 
Skvira,  Makhnovka,  and  Radomysl. 

PoUaca  (Government  of)  is  bounded  on  the  North 
by  Tchemigov  and  Koursk;  on  the  East  by  the  latter 
Government  and  the  alobods  of  the  Ukraine ; on  the 
South  by  lekaterinoslav,  Kherson,  and  Kiev;  and  on 
the  West  by  Kiev.  According  to  a calculation  made  on 
Reymann’s  Map,  its  superficial  area  has  been  estimated 
at  650  square  geographical  miles.  Its  surface  is  fiat 
and  monotonous,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  banks  of 
the  Dniepr  and  of  a few  other  rivers,  not  an  eminence 
is  to  be  seen.  The  ground  is  alluvia],  being  a mixture 
of  sand  and  clay,  and  is  nearly  every  where  covered  by 
a rich  soil ; here  and  there  only  a thinner  soil  is  an- 
nounced by  heath;  and  chalk  prevails  on  the  high 
grounds  bordering  the  rivers.  These  are  all  affluents  of 
the  Dniepr,  and  the  principal  are  the  Soula  which  tra- 
verses the  Government  from  North  to  South,  the  Psiol, 
the  Vorskla,  and  the  Orel,  which  traces  with  its  slow 
and  troubled  stream  its  Southern  frontier.  There  are 
no  lakes.  The  climate  is  already  considerably  ame- 
liorated ; melons  and  arhutes  grow  in  the  open  air ; 
yet  the  Summers  are  dry  and  burnings  and  the  Winters 
very  rigorous,  since  there  is  no  protection  interposed 
between  this  immense  plain  and  the  icy  winds  of  the 
North.  This  Government,  with  the  surrounding  ones, 
forms  the  granary  of  Russia.  Few  are  better  cultivated, 
or  covered  with  such  magnificent  fields  of  corn,  re- 
quiring little  manure,  and  yielding  six  for  one.  It 
produces  rye,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  millet,  buck -wheat, 
and  a kind  of  unbearded  summer  wheal  called  ghirka. 
The  harvest  averages  6,500,000  chetwerts,  of  which 
nearly  5,000,000  are  absorbed  in  the  consumption. 
There  is  little  wood  in  the  Government,  and  so  much  is 
the  want  of  it  felt  in  the  South-Eastern  districts  that 
reeds  arc  used  for  firing.  Horticulture  is  particularly 
attended  to,  and  supplies  greens,  melons,  nrbules,  hops, 
tumsol,  (from  the  seeds  of  which  an  oil  is  extracted,) 
and  carrots,  which  furm  a considerable  item  in  the  food 
of  the  labouring  class.  The  excellent  grass  of  the 
steppes  furnishes  rich  pasture  to  the  beautiful  oxen  of 


the  Ukraine,  and  to  the  large  flocks  of  sheep,  which  are  Russia. 
beginning  to  be  improved  by  crossing.  Bees  abound  ; ■ — — - 
some  of  the  peasants  will  possess  a hundred  hives,  find 
a white  honey  obtained  from  the  linden  is  in  high  esti- 
mation. The  Polish  cochineal  is  plentiful  un  the 
steppes.  Game,  excepting  the  winged  tribe,  is  not  met 
with  ; and  the  fish  caught,  although  the  supply  is  not 
scanty,  is  yet  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  produce  of  the  mineral  kingdom  is  unimportant. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Government, 
although  of  consequence,  furnishes  little  for  export  trade. 

In  1626,  there  were  31  manufactories,  employing  1938 
workmen,  of  which  7 were  of  cloth,  2 of  cables,  3 of 
candles,  and  15  were  melting-houses  for  tallow.  The 
commerce,  of  which  Odessa  is  the  principal  outlet,  con- 
sists of  com,  brandy,  flax,  hemp,  hemp  seed,  tobacco, 
wax,  honey,  tallow,  wool,  hides,  and  cattle.  Us  chief 
trading  towns  are  Krcmentchoug,  Poltava,  and  Rorucn. 

Poltava  belongs  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University 
of  Kharkov,  lu  1832,  there  were  1 Gymnasium,  15 
district,  2 parochial,  and  2 private  Schools,  the  number 
of  masters  being  110  and  of  pupils  1823  ; the  Ecclesi- 
astical Schools  were  5,  with  18  masters  and  1044  pupils: 
estimating  the  population  with  Hosscl  at  1,900,000 
souls,  the  proportion  of  those  who  receive  education  is 
as  one  to  662  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Eparchy  of  Poltava  and  Pcreiatlacl  is  of  the 
third  class,  and  embraced,  in  1830,  15  Cathedrals,  1015 
Churches,  2 Monasteries,  and  3 Convents. 

Poltava  is  a privileged  Government,  and  is  usually 
under  the  same  Governor-General  as  Kiev  and  Tcher- 
nigov.  Its  Southern  border  was  formerly  protected  by 
the  fortified  lines  of  the  Ukraine,  which  consisted  of  a 
chain  of  forts  extending  at  intervals  from  the  Dniepr  to 
the  Donets,  beginning  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Orel, 
and  ending  along  the  left  bank  of  a small  affluent  of  the 
Donets.  The  expenses  of  the  Government  are  not 
stated  ; its  revenue,  according  to  Hassel,  amounted  in 
1808  to  4,732.000  rubles. 

Pollata,  the  Capital  of  the  Government,  is  chiefly 
of  wood,  but  with  straight  and  wide  streets.  It  was 
built  by  the  Cossacks  in  1606,  and  became  a Russian 
town  after  the  Peace  of  Androussof.  In  the  middle  of 
a handsome  square,  surrounded  by  houses  of  stone,  is  a 
monument  of  granite  in  honour  of  Peter  the  Great ; 
and,  among  its  10  Churches,  may  be  distinguished  the 
Cathedral.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a rampart ; and 
cherry  orchards  are  numerous  in  the  vicinity,  a liquor 
being  distilled  from  the  fruit.  There  is  some  trade 
carried  on  here,  and  various  manufactures.  North  lati- 
tude 49°  35'  4",  East  longitude  34°  37'. 

A funeral  service  is  yearly  performed  and  prayers 
offered  up  for  the  dead  on  the  anniversary  of  the  famous 
Rattle  of  Poltava. 

Kremenlchoug  is  a commercial  town,  lying  near  the 
point  where  the  Kagamlik  throws  itself  into  the  Dniepr, 
which  is  here  crossed  on  a flying  bridge.  The  Raskol- 
niks  have  a Church  aud  a Monastery  in  this  town ; and 
Armenian,  Greek,  and  Jew  merchants  are  settled  here. 
Population  8000.  Pcreiai/avl  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  the  Government,  being  named  in  the  Treaty 
concluded  between  Oleg  and  the  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople in  the  year  907.  Population  variously  stated  at 
from  6000  to  8000.  Romtn,  on  the  Soula,  is  of  im- 
portance from  its  fairs.  In  1833,  there  were  brought 
to  the  principal  one,  that  of  Ascension,  cattle,  agricultural 
produce,  and  merchandise  to  tbe  value  of  11,390,624 
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RUSSIA,  rubles,  ami  saleswere  effected  to  the  amount  of  3, 384,510 
s-^ v^-/  rubles. 

The  Government  is  divided  into  15  districts : Poltava, 
Konstanlinogrud,  Kobyliaki,  Krementchoug,  Khorol, 
- Zolotonocha,  Pertfaslavl,  Piriatin,  Prilouki,  Romen, 
Lokhvitsa,  Ghadiatch,  Mirgorod,  Loubny,  and  Zenkov. 

Grodno  (Government  of)  is  bounded  on  the  North 
by  Vilna;  on  the  East  by  Minsk;  on  the  South  by 
Volhynia;  by  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  on  the  South* 
West ; on  the  West  by  the  Province  of  Bialystok ; and 
on  the  North-West  by  Poland.  Its  superficial  area  is 
known  only  by  an  approximative  measurement,  and  is 
estimated  by  M.  Lakhnitzki  at  722  square  geographical 
miles.  The  same  authority  gives  260  and  180  versts  as 
its  extreme  and  least  length,  computing  its  extreme 
breadth  at  180  versts,  and  its  least  at  140  versts.  Its 
surface  presents  a vast  plain  covered  by  an  alluvial  soil, 
with  few  undulations,  excepting  the  banks  of  the  Nie- 
raen,  which  are  of  chalk,  flat  to  the  North,  but  swelling 
occasionally  towards  the  South  to  a considerable  height. 
These  chalk  hills  contain,  among  other  petrifactions, 
large  quantities  of  belcmnites  and  pyrites.  Marshes 
prevail  in  the  Southern  districts,  and  can  only  he  ren- 
dered practicable  by  canals  to  carry  otf  the  superfluous 
waters : near  Divin,  on  the  Southern  limit  of  the  Go- 
vernment, these  marshes  form  large  lakes  which  fre- 
quently overflow.  A large  extent  of  country  is  likewise 
occupied  by  forests ; nevertheless,  there  are  extensive 
tracts  adapted  to  the  raising  of  grain,  which  alternate 
with  excellent  pastures.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Niemeu,  Boug,  Narev,  and  Iasinlda.  The  climate  is 
cloudy  and  humid  ; in  general  temperate,  but  with  very 
cold  Winters.  That  frightful  disease,  the  Plica  Polo  n tea, 
is  common  here.  Rye  is  the  grain  chiefly  raised : in 
1815  there  were  harvested  1,563,056  chetwcrts  of  rye, 
nnd  641,640  chetwertsof  oats;  of  this  quantity  816,463 
chetwerts  were  reserved  For  seed,  the  consumption  re- 
quired 1,520,861  chetwerts,  and  consequently  there  re- 
mained an  exportable  excess  of  729,785  chetwerts. 
Hops,  flax,  and  hemp  are  likewise  cultivated  to  some 
extent ; horticulture  is  much  neglected.  The  Imperial 
forest  of  Bialoiciez,  of  immense  extent,  and  tenanted  by 
the  Urns,  has  been  noticed  in  the  account  of  Poland. 
Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the 
breed  of  native  sheep  has  been  improved  by  the  im- 
portation of  rams  from  Germany.  Honey  is  procured 
in  considerable  quantity ; the  fisheries  are  not  very 
productive  ; and  the  mineral  kingdom  supplies  only  a 
small  quantity  of  iron,  limestone,  saltpetre,  and  some 
stone  for  building. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  Government  are  cloth,  leather,  and  hats.  In  1830 
there  were  37  manufactories,  which  gave  employment 
to  1940  workmen.  Merisel  and  Kdnigsberg  are  the 
chief  outlets  for  the  exports  of  the  Country,  which  con- 
sist of  corn,  flour,  cattle,  wool,  honey,  and  wax.  Part 
of  this  produce  is  carried  by  land  to  Riga  nnd  Libati. 
The  direction  of  its  commerce,  however,  will  be  diverted 
from  the  first-named  towns  to  the  Russian  port  of 
Vindau,  by  means  of  a canal  now  forming  to  connect 
this  port  with  the  navigation  of  the  Niemen. 

Grodno  depends,  with  respect  to  education,  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  University  of  Vilna.  In  1932  there 
were  32  Schoots,  with  102  teachers  and  1012  scholars; 
the  slate  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Schools  is  not  known. 
There  were  at  the  same  period  two  printing-offices  in 
the  Government,  one  of  which  was  private  property. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


This  Government  does  not  form  a sepai  ate  Diocese.  RUSSIA. 
The  Catholic  Churches  depend  on  the  Bishopric  of  • — y— . 
Vilna,  those  of  the  Uniate  worship  have  their  Metropo- 
litan at  Polotsk,  and  the  Greek  belong  to  the  Eparchy 
of  MintJc.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  about  70. 

Grodno  is  one  of  the  Governments  w hich  are  termed 
privileged,  and  the  Jews  enjoy  rights  here  which  they 
do  not  possess  out  of  ancient  Poland.  The  total  revenue 
was  estimated,  in  1816,  at  1,977,599  rubles;  the  net 
revenue  at  1,517,674  rubles. 

Grodno,  the  Capital  of  the  Government,  is  a vast  hut 
dilapidated  town,  seated  on  a rising  ground  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Niemen,  and  on  the  North-West  border  of 
the  Government.  Its  origin  is  unknown,  but  we  find 
that  it  was  frequently  attacked  in  the  XHIth  and  XIVth 
Centuries  by  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order  and  by 
the  Prussians.  The  returns  of  1816  gave  to  it  122 
houses  of  stone,  and  987  of  wood,  half  of  which  were 
occupied  by  Jews.  Several  large  fairs  are  held  here, 
and  sonic  manufactures  are  carried  on.  Its  new  Castle, 
the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Chancellery,  its  Public 
Library,  and  scientific  collections  are  deserving  of  men- 
tion. In  this  town  were  signed  the  terms  of  the  second 
partition  of  Puland  in  1793,  and  the  abdication  of  Sla- 
nislas-Augustus  in  1795.  North  latitude  53°  40' 44", 

East  longitude  23°  48'. 

Novogrodck,  to  the  East  of  Grodno,  and  on  the  high 
road  lending  to  the  interior  of  the  Empire,  was  formerly 
the  Capital  of  a Lithuanian  Palatinate,  and  considered 
the  chief  town  of  Black  Russia.  It  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  and  contains  six  Churches,  three  Religious  Houses, 
one  Mosque,  and  two  Synagogues.  Population  1200, 
chiefly  Jews.  The  immense  domains  of  the  Rad/ivill 
family  extend  over  a large  portion  of  the  district  of  No- 
vogrodek.  Slonim,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Govern- 
ment, on  the  Chtchara,  is  likewise  mostly  peopled  by 
Jews.  It  contains  658  houses,  of  which  four  only  are 
of  stone,  six  Churches  built  of  stone,  and  two  Syna- 
gogues of  wood.  Pupululion  1500.  Six  Lithuanian 
miles  from  Slonim  is  the  estate  of  Meretchofchtchina , 
on  which  Kosciusko  was  bom.  Brzeac-Litevsfci  is  an 
ancient  town,  formerly  the  Capital  of  a Lithuanian  Pa- 
latinate, lying  at  the  confluence  of  the  Moukhavets  and 
the  Roug.  It  contains  463  houses,  17  of  which  are  partly 
of  stone ; 14  Churches,  three  being  in  part  of  stone; 
and  two  celebrated  Synagogues.  According  to  M. 

Chodzko,  this  town  was  distinguished  in  the  XVith 
Century  for  its  literary  activity ; and  it  was  here  that 
the  Bible,  termed  the  RadziviU  Bible,  was  printed  at  Lire 
expense  of  Nicolas  lladzivrll.  Population  3602. 

In  1817  there  were  estimated  to  be  within  the 
Government  8 district  towns,  88  small  towns  and 
burghs,  7998  dwellings  belonging  to  Nobles,  2271 
estates  belonging  to  Nobles,  ( dvory .)  and  104,453 
peasants’ huts ; to  the  above  M.  Lakhnitzki  adds  559 
Churches  and  Religious  Houses,  and  7080  brandy 
shops.  ( Karczmy  po  wioskacA.) 

The  districts  are  eight  in  number:  Grodno,  Lida, 
Novogrodek,  Slonim,  Volkovilchk,  Proujany,  Kobryn, 
and  Brzesc-Litevski. 

Moghilev  (Government  of)  is  bounded  on  the  North 
by  Vitebsk;  on  the  East  hy  Smolensk;  on  the  South- 
East  and  on  the  South  by  Tchernigov;  and  on  the 
West  by  Minsk.  Its  superficial  extent,  according  to 
Schubert  and  Hasael,  is  867  square  geographical  miles. 

Its  surface  exhibits  immense  plains,  partly  covered  with 
forests,  and  undulated  only  by  the  elevation  of  the  banka 
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RUSSIA,  of  the  rivers : tne  marshes  are  numerous.  The  chief 
water-courses  are  the  Dniepr,  with  its  affluents  the  Soj 
and  the  Drouts,  which  traverse  it  from  North  to  South : 
there  are  many  lakes,  but  they  are  mostly  small ; the 
largest  are  those  of  Dulghoe  and  Sienno  in  the  North-West 
quarter  of  the  Government.  The  climate  is  temperate. 
A large  proportion  of  the  soil  is  productive  under  active 
manuring,  and  the  meadow  land  is  good:  the  grain  an- 
nually raised  amounts  to  about  4,000,000  chetwerts, 
which  far  exceeds  the  consumption  ; flux  and  hetnp  are 
likewise  cultivated,  and  vegetables,  hope,  and  poppies 
are  produced  in  the  gardens.  The  forests  ore  of  im- 
mense extent,  and  filled  with  timber  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion, more  particularly  those  bordering  the  Soj,  in  the 
district  of  Tcherikov : the  Crown  forests  amount  to  no 
more  than  51,520  dessaitines.  All  these  forests  abound 
in  game.  The  cattle  is  of  inferior  breed;  the  sheep, 
however,  are  beginning  to  he  improved  by  crossing  with 
merinos  or  with  the  Saxon  sheep;  goats  and  swine  are 
reared  in  vast  numbers.  The  rivers  and  lakes  furnish 
ample  supplies  of  fish  ; and  the  marshes,  if  properly 
worked,  would  supply  large  quantities  of  iron. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  this  Government  is  of 
little  importance.  In  1830,  there  were  3J  manufactories, 
employing  913  workmen;  these  are  for  the  most  part 
on  a very  confined  scale,  and  the  manufacture  of  pot- 
ashes, leather,  and  even  the  quantity  of  tallow  melted, 
are  neither  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  forests  nor 
the  number  of  the  cattle.  One  of  the  most  productive 
branches  of  industry  is  the  fabrication  of  the  barks, 
named  strouset , for  the  transport  of  the  natural  produce 
of  the  Government  Corn,  flour,  hemp,  flax,  hemp- 
seed,  flax-seed,  limber,  fire-wood,  cattle,  honey,  wax, 
and  pig*»  bristle*,  are  the  chief  exports. 

The  Schools  of  the  Government  depend  on  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Arrondi&semeut  of  White  Russia.  In 
1832,  there  were  25  of  these  establishments,  with  79 
teachers  and  1265  pupils:  the  state  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Schools  is  not  known. 

The  Greek  Eparchy  of  Moghilev  includes  the  Go- 
vernment of  Vitebsk,  and  contains  379  Churches,  five 
Cathedrals,  nine  Monasteries,  and  three  Convents  ; its 
titular  has  the  rank  of  Archbishop.  The  Catholic 
Bishopric  of  this  city  was  founded  in  1773,  and  raised  to 
an  Archbishopric  in  17S2:  its  titular  is  at  the  head  of 
all  the  Catholic  Clergy  iu  Russia. 

The  Governor-General  of  Moghilev  and  Vitebsk  re- 
sides in  the  town  of  Moghilev.  The  expenses  of  the 
Government  were  fixed,  in  1779,  at  124,465  ruble*,  and 
the  revenue  was  valued,  in  1808,  at  1,409,000  rubles. 

Moghilev , the  Capital  of  the  Government,  is  a town 
of  some  antiquity,  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniepr, 
and  of  handsome  appearance.  It  is  divided  into  four 
quarters:  the  first  is  occupied  by  the  &/vm/,und  lies  on 
rising  ground ; two  others  ore  surrounded  by  a ram- 
part ; the  remaining  quarter  is  only  a faubourg.  Being 
the  favourite  resort  of  the  Nobility  of  the  Country  iu 
the  Winter  season,  it  then  becomes  on  animated  scene. 
It  trades  with  Riga,  KOnigsberg,  Danlzic,  and  Odessa ; 
mid  constitutes  the  head-quarters  of  the  Russian  army 
of  the  West.  Of  its  20  ('(lurches,  that  of  St.  Joseph  is 
deserving  of  mention.  The  two  Archbishops  have  each 
a Palace  here;  and  the  town  possesses  two  Seminaries, 
one  Gymnasium,  and  several  charitable  institutions. 
North  latitude  53°  53r  49",  East  longitude  30°  22'. 

Orcha,  on  the  Dniepr,  lies  at  the  intersection  of  the 
high  rood  from  Moghilev  to  St.  Petersburg  by  ttiatfrom 


Minsk  to  Smolensk;  and  it  is  here  that  Napoleon,  pressed  RUSSIA, 
by  Koutnusof  and  Miloradovitch,  burned  the  papers  ’ ‘ v"*-' 
from  which  he  had  designed  in  the  leisure  of  his  winter- 
ing in  Russia  to  compose  the  memoirs  of  his  life.  The 
whole  of  this  district  is  memorable  as  being  the  scene  of 
the  admirable  retreat  of  the  heroic  Ney.  Mutnlavl,  on 
the  Soj,  is  a town  of  high  antiquity,  supposed  to  derive 
its  name  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Vladimir.  It  was  long 
the  seat  of  a Russian  Principality,  and  formed  an  apanage 
of  the  Princes  of  Smolensk.  The  fortifications  no  longer 
exist,  and  it  is  now  a thriving  commercial  town.  It  has 
several  Churches,  Greek  and  Catholic,  and  a Synagogue. 

Population  5000.  The  districts  of  Mtlitlavl,  Rogatchev, 
and  Klimovitchi , were  among  those  selected  for  the  ex- 
periment of  the  military  colonies.  Slaroi-Bykhov  is 
deserving  of  notice  from  its  fortifications  having  been 
executed  by  order  of  the  famous  K hod  kit v itch,  to  whom 
all  this  region  had  been  given  by  Stephen  Batory. 

The  following  are  the  12  districts  into  which  the 
Government  is  divided : Moghilev,  Kopys,  Sienno,  Ba~ 
binovitchi,  Orchn,  Mstislavl,  Tchaouzy,  Klimovilchi, 
Tcherikov,  Staroi-Bykhov,  Rogatchev,  and  Nov-Bie- 
litsa. 

Mi  ink  (Government  of)  is  hounded  on  the  North  by 
Vitebsk  ; on  the  East  by  the  latter  Government,  Mog- 
hilev, and  Tchernigov ; on  the  South  by  Kiev  and  Vol- 
hynia ; and  by  Grodno  and  Vilna  on  the  West.  Accord- 
ing to  a calculation  made  on  the  great  Map  of  Russia, 
(jiodrobnaia,)  the  superficial  area  of  this  Government 
amounts  to  1832  geographical  square  miles.  The  whole 
range  of  the  country  to  the  North  of  Voihyuia  is  flat, 
and  broken  by  no  elevation  except  the  banks  of  the 
principal  rivers;  the  soil  is  alluvial,  consisting  of  sand 
of  every  colour,  clay,  »nd  marl.  In  the  Northern  dis- 
tricts the  soil,  which  is  covered  with  thick  forests,  is  still 
rather  dry ; to  the  South,  on  the  contrary,  it  buries 
itself  under  the  water  of  the  marshes,  and  the  immense 
wildernesses  of  forest  become  inaccessible.  Clay  suc- 
ceeds to  sand,  in  proportion  as  we  advance  Southward, 
until  at  last  the  town  of  Pinsk  occurs  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  marsh,  the  substratum  of  which,  indeed,  is  sand 
blended  with  a good  black  earth,  hut  entirely  uuder 
water:  the  surface  is  intersected  in  every  direction,  and 
pools,  rivers,  and  lakes  become  more  and  more  frequent. 

If  the  Southern  region  of  the  Government  is  too  abun- 
dantly watered,  the  Northern  is  still  sufficiently  so:  its 
waters  chiefly  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Dniepr,  which 
river,  however,  only  confines  with  it  on  its  South- 
Eastern  border,  after  receiving  the  Berezina.  The 
Dvina  limits  its  North-Eastern  frontier,  and  drains  Its 
extreme  Northern  waters.  The  Berezina  traverses 
great  part  of  hs  extent  from  North  to  South  ; the  PI  itch 
intersects  its  centre  ; and  the  Pripet  crosses  its  Southern 
extremity  from  West  to  East.  The  Oginsky  canal,  which 
forms  a link  of  the  communication  between  the  Niemen 
and  the  Dniepr  is  more  serviceable  as  a drainage  for 
the  country  than  used  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. 

The  lakes  are  numerous,  but  small ; the  marshes  extend 
to  a great  width,  particularly  on  each  side  of  the  Pripet. 

The  climate,  which  is  humid  in  the  Southern,  is  healthier 
in  the  Northern  districts ; the  Winters  are  very  cold  and 
very  long.  In  every  respect  Minsk  is  one  of  the  poorest 
and  moHL  backward  Governments  of  the  Empire ; the 
districts  of  Piosk  and  of  Mozyr  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
complete  deserts ; and  in  the  others  agriculture,  which 
is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  is  still 
much  ueglccled.  Yet  the  soil  is  by  no  means  ungrateful. 
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RUSSIA,  and,  under  improved  methods,  its  returns  would  be  con- 
siderable.  Rye  is  the  grain  chiefly  raised  ; then  barley, 
oats,  and  some  wheat.  The  harvest  may  average 
4,000,000  chetwerls,  and  exceeds  the  consumption. 
Flax  and  hemp  are  among  the  best  production*  of  the 
Country,  as  are  wood,  potashes,  and  tar.  The  forests  are 
immense;  those  of  the  Crown  occupy  486,673  dcssai- 
tines ; they  are  filled  with  game  and  wild  beasts  in 
great  variety.  The  wild  fowl  especially  are  innumerable: 
horses  are  likewise  met  with  in  the  wild  state.  The 
rearing  of  cattle  is  still  imperfectly  understood,  although 
some  of  the  Nobles  pay  much  attention  to  it;  the  pas- 
tures are  good,  and  cattle  thrive  upon  them  ; the  horses 
are  small,  but  active ; the  sheep  yield  a very  coarse,  in- 
different wool ; goats  and  swine  are  reared  by  the  pea- 
santry in  great  numbers,  and  bees  form  an  important 
branch  of  rural  economy.  The  fisheries  are  less  pro- 
ductive than  might  be  supposed  from  the  numerous 
waters  comprised  iu  the  Government.  Manna  may  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  vegetable  products ; the  cochi- 
neal insect  as  one  of  the  animal ; and  the  mineral  king- 
dom furnishes  lime,  marl,  rubble  for  building,  and  a 
little  iron. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Government  was 
confined,  in  1830,  to  *20  establishments,  giving  employ- 
ment to  335  workmen  : it  consists  of  some  manufactures 
of  woollens,  glass,  ond  iron,  and  at  Pinsk  of  Russian 
leather.  Brandy  is  distilled  from  corn  in  considerable 
quantity.  There  are  only  about  300  individuals  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits : the  exports  are  masts, 
timber  of  every  kind,  potashes,  flour,  flux,  hemp-seed, 
leuther,  honey,  oxen,  and  horses. 

Until  1832,  Minsk  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
University  of  Vilna,  but,  this  having  been  suppressed,  it 
still  remains  unattached.  In  the  above  year,  there  were 
30  Schools,  with  158  teachers  and  2159  pupils  belonging 
to  the  jurisdiction  just  mentioned ; but  to  know  the 
exact  state  of  education  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
returns  of  the  Greek  aud.Uniate  Schools  peculiar  to 
the  Government.  There  are  three  printing-offices,  one 
of  which  belongs  to  the  Crown. 

The  Archbishop  of  Minsk  and  Lithuania  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  orthodox  Eparchy,  organized  by  the 
Ukase  of  May  16th,  1793.  He  presides  over  the  Rus- 
sian Churches  of  Lithuania,  properly  so  called,  and  in 
1830  there  were  included  in  his  Eparchy  seven  Cathe- 
drals, 413  Churches,  six  Monasteries,  and  one  Convent. 
The  Catholics  have  likewise  a Bishop  at  Minsk:  the 
Uuiates  are  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Bishop  of 
Polotsk.  The  Jews  have  their  Synagogues,  and  the 
Tatars  their  Metchets  or  Mosques. 

The  Government  of  Minsk  is  of  the  number  of  those 
which  have  preserved  some  of  their  privileges:  its  ex- 
penses were  fixed,  iu  1795,  at  139,529  rubles,  aud  its 
revenues  are  valued  at  1,836,000  rubles. 

Minsk,  the  Capital  of  the  Government,  is  seated  on 
the  Svislotch,  and  is,  next  to  Vilna,  the  largest  town  of 
Lithuania.  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and  its 
houses  mostly  of  wood  ; yet  the  town  has  a handsome 
appearance  and  contains  some  fine  buildings.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Chodzko  there  are  ten  Catholic  Churches 
here ; and  he  adds  that  there  are  likewise  several 
Churches  belonging  to  the  Greek  persuasion,  as  well  as 
a Synagogue.  The  Gymnasium  is  stated  by  him  to  be 
upon  a very  excellent  footing;  and  the  Theatre  to  be 
large  ond  beautiful.  Minsk  ia  the  seat  of  an  orthodox 
Archbishop,  and  of  a Catholic  Bishop ; and  the  festival 


of  S.  Joseph  attracts  yearly  a brilliant  concourse  of  (he  RUSSIA, 
neighbouring  Nobility,  who  come  both  to  transact  busi- 
ness  and  for  purposes  of  amusement.  Little  is  known 
of  the  early  history  of  the  town.  It  was  made  the  seat 
of  a waiwodeshipby  the  Lithuanians;  subsequently  the 
Jesuits  were  installed  here  by  the  Poles  ; the  Russians 
took  possession  of  it  in  1656,  but  it  was  afterwards 
restored  to  Poland,  which  preserved  it  till  the  partition 
of  1793.  M.  Chodzko  estimates  its  population  at 
20,000;  1 1 asset  at  3000!  Such  are  the  contradictions 
perpetually  occurring  between  the  best  authorities  on 
whatever  relates  to  this  vast  Empire.  North  latitude 
53°  54'  9”,  East  longitude  27°  36'. 

Borisov,  a small  burgh  with  not  more  than  1000  in- 
habitants, is  celebrated  as  being  the  site  of  the  fatal 
passage  of  the  retreating  army  of  the  French  over  the 
Berezina,  in  November,  1812. 

Sfoutsk  was  formerly  the  Capital  of  the  Palatinate  of 
Novogrodek,  aud  subsequently  became  one  of  the  nume- 
rous possessions  of  the  famous  Radzivill  family.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Churches  and  Religious  Houses,  it 
is  almost  entirely  of  wood.  A central  School  has  re- 
cently been  organized  here,  with  Professors  of  the  Phy- 
sical Sciences,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Belles  leltrcs, 

Latin,  and  German.  Population,  arnoug  which  are 
many  Jews,  5000. 

Pinsk,  which  lies  in  (he  midst  of  the  marshes  of  the 
Southern  extremity  of  the  Government,  was  the  ancient 
Cupilal  of  Fulttil.  it  carries  on  rather  a brisk  trade, 
and  is  noted  lor  its  manufactures  of  Russian  leather. 

Population  4000. 

This  Government  is  divided  into  the  following  ten 
districts  : Minsk,  Vileika,  Disnn,  Borisov,  Igoumen, 

Bobrouisk,  Sloutsk,  Piusk,  Mozyr,  and  Rogalchev. 

Podulia  (Government  of)  is  bounded  by  Volhynia  on 
the  North ; by  Kiev  on  the  North-East ; by  Kherson 
on  the  East  and  South-East;  by  Bessarabia  on  the 
South  ; and  on  the  West  by  the  Austrian  Kingdom  of 
Gallicia.  According  to  the  Map  of  Rudlicki,  an  en- 
gineer in  the  service  of  the  Government,  the  superficial 
area  of  Podolia  must  be  restricted  to  738  geographical 
square  miles;  an  estimate  far  below  those  of  Bratmsen, 

Weichman,  and  H asset.  This  Government,  dismem 
be  red  in  1793  from  Poland,  was  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  two  Polish  Palatinates  of  Podolia  and  Bralslav, 
with  the  addition  of  some  portions  of  the  Ukraine:  the 
origin  of  its  name  is  uncertain.  Very  different  from 
the  neighbouring  Ukraine,  Podolia  presents  a varied 
aud  very  picturesque  surface.  Its  greater  portion  is 
composed  of  a table-laud  of  small  elevation,  from  which 
beautiful  hills  branch  off  with  gentle  descent  towards  the 
banks  of  the  Dniestr.  These  heights,  which  are  culled 
Miodohorski,  {honey-forests.)  and  the  loftiest  of  which 
ore  not  500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  depend  on  tlie 
Krapacks,  one  of  whose  ramifications  advances  in  this 
manner  towards  the  North-East,  and  loses  itself  in  the 
steppes  of  the  Ukraine  : they  arc  chiefly  formed  of  transi- 
tion rocks,  but  granite  is  found  as  they  approach  the 
river.  The  basis  of  the  soil  is  clay,  sometimes  mixed 
with  marl,  and  covered  with  a very  fertile  earth ; it  is 
only  Eastward,  in  the  districts  detached  from  Polish 
Ukraine,  that  sandy  tracts  are  met  with  assimilating  in 
appearance  to  steppes.  Chalk,  gypsum,  and  slate  are 
spread  over  considerable  spaces,  and  the  land  is  in 
genera]  so  stony  as  to  require  as  many  as  twelve  oxen  to 
a plough.  Podolia  is  well  watered,  especially  in  its 
Western  districts ; most  of  the  rivers  are  absorbed  by 
2 r 2 
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RUSSIA.  the  Dnie^tr,  which  forms  the  limit  betwixt  this  Govern- 
moot  and  Bessarabia.  However,  the  Bong  must  be 
considered  its  principal  stream,  os  it  traverses  it  for 
almost  its  entire  length.  Neither  of  these  rivers  is 
navigable  to  any  extent;  the  first,  which  is  very  rapid, 
makes  many  falls  and  is  extremely  variable  in  point  of 
depth  ; the  latter  would  be  highly  favourable  to  internal 
transit,  were  it  not  for  the  masses  of  rock  by  which  its 
course  is  at  times  impeded.  The  Government  contains 
no  lakes,  but  there  are  numerous  pools,  and  near  La- 
dytsin  is  a mineral  spring.  The  air  is  healthy,  and  the 
climate  very  favourable;  the  temperature  is  that  of 
Southern  climes,  and  the  vine  and  mulberry  succeed  in 
the  open  air.  The  greatest  cold  is  experienced  in  the 
month  of  January,  but  it  is  often  far  from  rigorous.  Al- 
though the  soil  is  stony,  it  is  extremely  fertile,  Podolia 
having  always  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  productive  as 
weli  as  populous  of  the  Polish  Provinces.  In  1620  the 
harvest  amounted  to  6,000,000  chctwerts  of  corn,  leaving 
an  excess  of  2,000,000  above  the  consumption : flax, 
hemp,  tobacco,  and  hops  are  likewise  raised,  as  well  as 
various  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  gardens.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  vine,  although  extending,  is  as  yet  unim- 
portant. So  luxuriant  is  the  grass  of  the  meadows  that 
it  is  said  to  overtop  the  cattle  fed  there : from  an  extent 
of  about  280,000  dessaitines  more  than  6,000,000 
poods  of  hay  are  yearly  obtained.  The  forests  cover 
991,442  dessaitines,  of  which  98,627  belong  to  the 
Crown,  and  15,008  furnish  timber  fit  for  the  building  of 
ships  ; they  chiefly  consist  of  oak,  maples,  and  limes, 
are  free  from  wild  beasts,  and  contain  large  quantities 
of  game.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  and  the  race  of  horses  has  been  much  improved ; 
their  number,  in  1830,  was  estimated  to  be  50,192,  with 
12,660  mares.  At  the  same  period  there  were  computed 
lo  be  127,019  bulls  and  oxen,  and  119,475  cows  of  the 
beautiful  Podolian  breed,  vast  herds  of  which  are  yearly 
exported  even  to  the  centre  of  Germany;  the  sheep 
were  numbered  at  291,319;  their  wool  is  of  tolerable 
quality.  Goats,  swine,  poultry,  ami  particularly  licet, 
form  important  items  of  rural  economy.  The  kermes, 
Coccum  Polv riorum , is  abundant ; the  fisheries  are  very 
productive;  and  the  mineral  kingdom  supplies  saltpetre, 
lime,  gypsum,  alabaster,  and  some  stone  for  building. 
The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Government  is  of 
little  account ; in  1830  there  were  44  manufactories, 
chiefly  of  cloth  and  leather,  employing  only  750  work- 
men ; but  the  distillation  of  brandy  is  very  considerable. 
Trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Podolia  de- 
pends, as  regards  education,  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
University  of  St.  Vladimir  recently  founded  at  Kiev, 
and  opened  in  1634,  on  July  15lli,  Old  Style.  We  pos- 
sess no  information  on  the  number  and  state  of  the 
schools.  Tile  only  printing-office  in  Podolia  belongs  to 
the  Crown.  The  Eparchy  of  Podolia  and  Bratdav  is 
of  the  second  class,  and  comprised,  in  1630,  11  Cathe- 
drals, 1528  Churches,  seven  Monasteries,  and  two 
Convents.  In  the  Catholic  Diocese,  there  are  one  Ca- 
thedral and  64  Churches.  Podolia  is  one  of  the  privi- 
leged Governments.  The  expenses  of  its  administration 
lire  fixed  at  62,623  rubles;  its  revenues  wore  estimated, 
in  1610,  at  2,120,000  rubles.  Together  with  Votliynia 
it  depends  on  the  Military  Government  of  Kiev. 

Kamicnetz,  the  Capital  of  the  Government,  derives 
its  name  from  kamenh , (stone,)  being  built  on  steep 
rocks  overhanging  the  Smotritch,  an  affluent  of  the 
Dnieslr.  It  is  defended  by  a citadel,  which  is  situated 


on  a hill  commanding  the  town,  but  which  is  in  its  turn  RUSSIA, 
commanded  by  a higher  eminence.  The  fortifications  s— 
of  the  town  itself  were  razed  in  1812  by  order  of  the 
Russian  Government.  The  streets  arc  very  winding 
and  irregularly  built,  but  the  town  contains  some  fine 
edifice1*,  amongst  which  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  a splendid  Gothic  building,  and  the  Dominican 
Church  are  conspicuous.  The  number  of  the  houses  is 
about  600.  North  latitude  46°  40' 30",  East  longitude 
26°  53'  20". 

Moghilrv  is  a town  of  moderate  size,  formerly  the 
seat  of  a considerable  trade,  and  still  possessed  of  many 
advantages  from  its  favourable  position  on  the  Dniestr. 

Its  Gymnasium  is  very  celebrated.  For  some  years 
Moghiicv  has  been  the  centre  of  the  quarters  of  the 
Russian  army  of  the  West.  Population  7000.  The 
remaining  towns  require  no  separate  notice. 

Podolia  is  divided  into  the  12  following  districts: 
Kainienetz,  Ouchitsa,  Moghilev,  lampol,  Olgopol,  Balia, 

Gaisin,  Bruts  lav,  Vinnitsa,  Litin,  Letitchev,  and  Pros- 
kourov. 

Kazan  (Government  of)  is  bounded  by  Viaika  on 
the  North;  on  the  East  by  Orenbuurg;  on  the  South 
by  Simbirsk ; and  by  Nijnii-Xovgorod  on  the  West. 

Its  superficial  area  is  about  1124  geographical  square 
miles  The  surface  of  the  country  is,  generally  speaking, 
flat ; but,  besides  the  steep  nature  of  the  right  or  Western 
bank  of  the  Volga,  the  ramifications  of  the  Ounds  extend 
into  the  Eastern  districts  of  the  Government.  It  is  thus 
sufficiently  undulated,  swelling  into  heights  of  more 
than  200  feet  almve  the  common  level,  particularly 
along  the  river.  These  consist  of  transition  rocks,  as 
limestone,  slate,  potter’s  earth,  &c.,  and  here  and  there 
contain  copper.  They  are  nearly  every  where  covered 
with  a black  earth : in  a lew  places  the  soil  is  meagre 
and  sandy,  and  in  some  others  marshy.  All  its  water- 
courses belong  to  the  system  of  the  Volga,  which  bisects 
the  Government:  it  enters  a little  above  the  town  of 
Kozmodemiansk  on  the  Novgorod  frontier,  runs  East- 
ward to  Kazan,  and  then  sweeps  to  the  Southward,  en- 
tering the  Government  of  Simbirsk  a little  below  the 
town  of  Tctinuchi : its  width  is  never  less  than  2500 
feet,  and  in  some  parts  exceeds  three-quarters  of  a mile  ; 
its  chief  affluent  is  the  Kama.  The  lakes  are  numerous, 
but  small.  The  climate  is  rigorous  ; mercury  some- 
times freezes  in  the  Winter;  it  is  still  cold  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  the  frosts  return  in  August ; the  whole  of 
July  is  dry  and  hot ; occasionally  too  there  will  be  some 
fine  days  even  in  September.  The  air  is  healthy,  aud 
endemic  diseases  originate  solely  in  the  manner  of 
living. 

Agriculture  constitutes  the  chief  wealth  of  this  Go- 
vernment, and  the  harvests  must  be  considerable ; the 
exact  returns  arc  not  known.  The  grain  chiefly  raised 
is  rye ; then  wheat ; hemp,  flax,  and  poppies  are  like- 
wise produced  to  some  extent.  Vegetables  of  various 
kinds  are  grown  in  the  gardens,  and  some  of  the  hardier 
fruits  are  found  to  ripen.  Excellent  pasture  is  met  with 
in  abundance  along  the  rivers;  artificial  meadows  have 
not  yet  been  introduced.  The  forests  occupy  nearly 
half  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  Government,  viz., 

3,008,330  dessaitines,  of  which  2,669,521  belong  to  the 
Crown  ; hut  they  arc  badly  kept,  and  are  often  set  on  fire 
in  the  Summer  by  the  carelessness  of  the  wood-cutters. 

They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  pines  and  fire;  but 
likewise  produce  the  oak,  maple,  birch,  and  elm  ; hence 
they  supply  large  quantities  of  charcoal,  tar,  pitch, 
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RUSSIA,  potashes,  with  masts  and  other  timber.  Cattle  are  reared 
in  great  numbers,  but  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
improvement  of  the  different  breeds.  Honey  is  exported 
to  a considerable  amount,  and  the  fisheries  annually 
produce  from  40,000  to  50,000  poods  weight.  Their 
chief  seat  is  in  the  Kama.  Copper  is  found  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Mamadych,  and  the  mineral  kingdom  also 
furnishes  lime,  clay,  Ac.  The  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  Government  consists  chiefly  of  tanneries,  manu- 
factures of  cloth,  candles,  copper-mills,  glass-works,  &c. 
In  IS30  there  were  154  manufactories,  employing  3532 
workmen  ; there  were  numerous  oil-mills,  55  saw-mills, 
66  potash  works  and  57  distilleries  of  brandy.  Trades 
of  all  kinds  arc  commonly  exercised  throughout  the 
Country  as  well  as  in  the  towns  ; and  linen  is  made  in 
every  household.  The  commerce  of  the  Government, 
of  which  Kazan  is  the  centre,  is  highly  flourishing 
through  the  communications  with  Perm.  Moscow,  As- 
trakhan, and  Taganrog,  afforded  by  the  Kama  and  the 
Volga.  The  exports  consist  of  flour,  timber,  tar,  potashes, 
cattle,  leather,  honey,  wax,  soap,  &c. ; the  imports  of 
salt,  iron,  and  copper.  Kazan  is  the  sent  of  a Univer- 
sity jurisdiction.  In  1832,  there  were  22  Schools,  with 
112  matters  and  1118  scholars  ; to  these  must  be  added 
the  Ecclesiastical  and  the  Mnhomcdun  Schools,  of  the 
number  of  which  there  is  no  return.  There  are  two 
printing-offices  maintained  by  the  Government.  The 
Eparchy  of  Kazan  and  Simbirsk  embraces  both  these 
Governments,  as  well  us  the  territory  of  the  Ournl  Cos- 
sacks. It  comprises  in  Kazan  about  420  Greek  Churches, 
and  several  Religious  Houses.  The  Mahomedans  de- 
pend on  the  Mufti  of  Orenbourg:  they  have  688 
Mosques,  Kazan  is  governed  by  a Governor-General, 
who  likewise  presides  over  the  Government  of  Viatka. 
The  expenses  were  fixed,  in  1781,  at  74,420  rubles,  and 
liasscl  estimates  the  revenue  at  5,013,000  rubles. 

Kazan,  the  ancient  Capital  of  the  Khanate  of  the 
same  name,  is  seated  on  the  river  Kasanka,  about  6 
versts  to  the  left  of  the  Volga,  and  is  built  on  an  un- 
equal tract  which  swells  upward  from  the  last-mentioned 
river,  and  becomes  near  the  Kasanka  a steep  and  sudden 
height.  This  tract  is  rendered  very  picturesque  by 
several  gorges  or  ravines  which  run  into  it,  and  is  cut 
on  the  South  by  three  lakes,  named  the  Upper,  Middle, 
and  Lower  Kuban,  which  are  connected  by  a canal,  and 
communicate  with  the  Kasanka  by  means  of  the  river 
Bouluk.  The  name  of  the  city  ts  Tatar,  and  signifies  a 
caldron.  It  was  founded  in  the  XI 1 1th  Century,  and 
was  finally  wrested  from  the  Turks  (the  Tatars  of  the 
Russians)  by  Ivan  II.,  in  1552.  Kazan  is  a large 
and  handsome  city,  and  viewed  from  the  Volga,  which  is 
here  about  a mile  in  width,  it  presents  a very  imposing 
appearance.  However,  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood, 
the  streets  unpaved,  and  the  ground  on  which  the  city, 
properly  so  called,  stands,  is  low  and  marshy.  According 
to  M.  Erdmann,  ( Topographic  Me  dicalc  dc  Kazan,)  there 
are  in  ot|  907  streets.  72  passages,  10  bridges,  6 bar- 
riers, 4310  houses,  of  which  400  are  of  stone,  4 Cathe- 
drals, 54  Churches,  4 Religious  Houses,  10  Mosques, 
2 inns,  and  about  12  public-houses.  Kazan  is  divided 
into  three  parts  : the  most  Northern  ami  elevated  is  the 
krcml  or  citadel,  which  rises  on  the  summit  of  the  high 
ground  above  mentioned  ; to  the  North-East,  and  East 
of  the  citadel,  extends  the  city,  which  is  regularly  built 
with  wide  streets,  spacious  open  places  and  markets, 
and  is  the  central  and  most  animated  part;  to  the  South, 
East  and  North  of  this  are  the  faubourgs,  with  the  Talar 


slobods.  Among  its  principal  buildings  may  be  cited  RUSSIA, 
the  Great  Cathedral,  in  the  krcml;  the  beautiful  Summer 
Cathedral,  finished  in  1608,  and  surmounted  by  five 
cupolas,  the  loftiest  of  which  is  150  feet  high;  the  Nun- 
nery, called  UogorodUzkoi  Kusanskox,  which  contains 
6 Churches;  the  Governor's  Palace;  the  Arsenal  ; the 
Palace  of  the  Archbishop  ; the  Government  Offices ; 
the  Gostinni-dvor ; the  Hospitals;  the  large  doth  ma- 
nufactory established  in  1714  by  Peter  the  Great,  and 
which  now  employs  about  1000  workmen  ; and  the 
University.  The  latter  was  founded  in  1804  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  was  opened  in  1814.  It  em- 
braces the  principal  faculties  of  Science  and  Literature  ; 
and  in  1635  the  number  of  professors,  including  asso- 
ciates os  well  as  principals,  was  42;  the  number  of  stu- 
dents is  stated  by  Balbi  to  exceed  1000.  The  study  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  and  those  of  the  exact  and  physical 
sciences,  are  cultivated  with  particular  success.  The 
library  of  the  University  includes  that  of  the  celebrated 
physician  Frank,  and  consisted  in  1834  of  25,793 
volumes,  to  which  must  be  added  a collection  of  about 
2G0  manuscripts,  chiefly  Oriental.  There  is  a separate 
library  for  the  general  use  of  the  students.  The  Gym- 
nasium likewise  and  the  Seminary  have  each  distinct 
libraries.  The  Observatory  is  richly  provided  with  in- 
struments; the  Cabinet  of  Russian  and  Tatar  medals  is 
highly  interesting;  and  the  Laboratory,  the  Botanic 
Garden, the  collection  of  Natural  History,  and  the  various 
Museums  and  Medical  Schools  ore  oil  deserving  of 
mention.  Several  papers  and  periodicals  are  published 
at  Kazan:  the  University  has  its  own  printing-offcc. 

In  addition  to  these  means  of  instruction,  there  is  a 
normal  School  for  the  preparation  of  teachers;  a Talar 
School ; and  an  offee  devoted  to  the  printing  of  Works 
in  the  Turkish  language.  Among  the  public  Societies 
may  be  specified  “ the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  National 
Literature,”  and  the  “ Missionary  Institute”  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Tatars,  Tcherinishes,  &c.  Kazan  is  the 
seat  of  an  active  and  flourishing  trade,  and  the  empo- 
rium of  the  commerce  betwixt  Siberia  and  European 
Russia.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  rapidly  increasing 
towns  of  the  Empire,  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Tatars 
or  Turks,  subjected  to  it,  who,  by  their  schools,  manu- 
factures, and  general  industry,  claim  a high  rank  among 
the  people  of  these  regions.  North  latitude  55°  47'  26", 

East  longitude  49°  10'. 

The  town  next  in  importance  is  Tchislopolc , which 
has  a population  of  7350  individuals. 

The  Government  is  divided  into  I he  12  following 
districts:  Kazan,  Tsorevokokchatsk,  Kozmodemiansk, 
Tcheboksar,  ladrin,  Tsyvilak,  Sviajsk,  Tetioochi,  Lai- 
chev,  Mamadych,  Tchbtopold,  and  Spask. 

Orenbourg  (Government  of)  is  hounded  by  Perm  on 
the  North;  by  the  Province  of  Omsk  and  Government 
of  Tobolsk  on  the  North-West,  where  it  stretches  furthest 
into  Asia;  on  the  East  and  the  South  by  the  Kirghiz 
Tatars;  on  the  W'est  by  Astrakhan,  Saratov,  Simbirsk, 
and  Kazan;  and  on  the  North- W'est  by  Viatka.  Its 
superficial  area,  according  to  M.  Schubert,  is  5626  geo- 
graphical square  miles.  The  surface  of  this  immense 
extent  ta  very  diversified.  In  the  Country  of  the  Oural 
Cossacks,  it  is  a steppe  destitute  of  trees,  and  with  a 
Flora  peculiar  to  salt  districts.  Beyond  the  Oural  chain, 
it  is  a plain  intersected  by  marshes  and  numerous  lakes; 
but  on  this  side  the  ground  is  undulated  in  every  direc- 
tion, presents  a remarkable  variety,  and  is  often  very 
picturesque.  On  its  entrance  into  the  Government 
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RUSSIA.  from  the  North,  the  Oural  chain  takes  the  name  of  the 
Baschkir  Ounil  ; that  portion  which  desceads  directly 
Southward,  parallel  with  the  river  Oural,  abutting  on 
the  latter  when  it  forms  an  elbow  by  turning  to  the 
West,  is  called  the  Gouberlin  mountains;  these  send 
forth  ramifications  Westward  into  the  Governments  of 
Saratov  and  Astrakhan,  and  form,  amongst  others,  those 
branches  which  are  denominated  the  Obchef  Siert.  The 
general  character  of  the  Oural s will  be  described  in  our 
account  of  Penn  : the  entire  Western  portion  of  the 
Government  is  highly  fertile,  the  Mil  consisting  of  a 
rich  clay  mixed  with  sand,  and  covered  with  a fat  earth. 
The  Oural  is  the  principal  river;  it  has  its  source  in 
the  chain  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  in  the  district  of 
Troitsk,  and  form*  the  Eastern  limit  of  the  Government 
as  far  as  Orsk,  whence  to  Ouralsk  it  traces  its  Southern 
frontier,  and  then  becomes  its  Eastern  boundary  again. 
From  its  shallowness  it  is  of  little  advantage  to  naviga- 
tion ; but  it  serves  as  a barrier  against  the  nomads  of 
the  steppes.  The  lakes,  both  saline  and  others,  are 
numerous ; those  called  Kainych  Samankie  are  the 
largest;  they  are  six  in  number,  and  when  the  waters 
of  the  great  and  little  Ouzen,  which  flow  into  them,  rise 
to  any  height,  they  form  one  large  sheet  of  water  of 
more  than  200  versts  in  circumference.  There  are 
springs  of  sulphur  ami  aspbaltum  at  Serghievsk,  in  the 
district  of  Bogorosl&n.  The  climate  varies  considerably 
from  North  to  South  ; it  is  much  more  rigorous  beyond 
than  on  this  side  of  the  Ourals.  In  the  steppes,  the  heat 
iu  Summer  is  very  great,  but  the  nights  are  co  d ; the 
Winters  are  usually  cold.  The  greatest  heat  al  Oren- 
bourg  is  -f-  33°  Reaumur;  the  greatest  cold,  — 23°. 
Whirlwinds  or  hurricanes  ure  unniuou.  and  the  sudden 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold  engender  fevers  and  other 
diseases.  Want  of  rain  and  the  grasshoppers  (««■ 
terellcs)  form  another  scourge,  especially  in  the  South. 
Agriculture,  in  which  the  Tatars  excel,  is  favoured  by 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  grain*  chiefly  cultivated 
are  rye,  barley,  oats,  black  wheat,  (sarrasin,)  and  millet. 
Iu  1632  the  corn  harvest  yielded  4,000,000  chet- 
werts.  Flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  vegetable*,  &c.,  arc  pro- 
duced in  very  small  quanlity  only  The  forests  arc  im- 
mense: that  culled  the  Baschirian,  and  which  is  private 
properly,  cover*  no  less  than  4,909,313  dessuitiues ; 
those  belonging  to  the  Crown  extern!  over  lO,0G6,4S3 
dcssaitincs.  The  mine*  alone  consume  a prodigious 
quantity  of  wood  ; and  tar  and  potushes  are  likewise 
made  to  a considerable  amount.  Hunting  is  very  pro- 
ductive in  these  forests  ; and  the  lake*  abound  with  wild 
fowl.  However,  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Government 
consists  in  iu  cattle.  The  horses  of  the  Tatar  or  Busch- 
kir  breed  are  beautiful  and  strong:  the  Bavchkir*  and 
Metchcriaks  possess  herds  of  from  200  to  2000  lu-ad  ; 
the  Russians,  Cossacks,  and  Tatars  of  from  50  to  100. 
All  have  numerous  flocks  of  oxen,  goat*,  and  sheep  ; 
of  which  the  nomads  will  own  flocks  of  from  500  to 
4000  head,  and  the  settled  inhabitants  of  from  400  to 
500.  Large  herds  of  swine  are  likewise  kept  by  the 
Christian  part  of  the  population;  and  the  nomads  have 
many  camels.  The  Boschkirs  are  celebrated  for  their 
management  of  bee* ; so  much  so  that  their  name  is 
derived  from  this  their  principal  occupation.  The 
fisheries  of  the  BielaTa  and  Kama  are  alone  sufficient 
for  the  home  consumption;  those  of  the  Oural  are  a 
source  of  great  profit  to  llie  Cossacks.  Dependent  on 
the  mining  district  of  Slalomists  are  gold  and  phitina 
rands  which  are  very  productive;  copper  and  iron  also 


abound ; 500,000  poods  of  salt  arc  yearly  extracted  RUSSIA, 
from  the  salt  mines  of  lletsk.  and  the  Cossacks  collect 
salt  from  their  lakes,  particularly  from  that  of  Indcr. 
Aspbaltum,  sulphur,  vitriol,  marble,  alabaster,  agate, 
precious  stones,  mill-stones,  and  some  stone  for  huilding 
are  likewise  met  with.  The  manufactures  of  the  Go- 
vernment employ  3546  hands  : the  number  of  factories 
and  workshops  is  126.  The  commerce  of  the  Govern- 
ment presents  some  curious  particulars : it  take#  place, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  nomad  Tribes,  who  exchange 
their  cattle,  furs,  rugs,  and  coarse  manufactures  of 
beaver  and  wool,  for  Russian  manufacture*;  and,  on 
the  other  bund,  with  the  Kirghiz  and  Boukhars,  who 
expedite  caravans  to  the  two  great  Tatar  marts  of 
Troitsk  aud  Orenbourg.  Merchandise  is  forwarded 
through  the  same  chauuels  to  Bukhara,  Khiva,  Tash- 
kent, and  the  steppe  of  the  Kirghiz.  Iu  1833,  ar- 
rived 14  caravans,  with  2547  carnets  and  27  horse#; 
and  13  caravans,  with  4769  cumels  and  264  draught 
horses,  departed  for  the  frontier.  The  importations  were 
valued  at  3,551.198  ruble*,  the  exports  at  3,577,921 
rubles.  This  commerce  with  Asia  is  already  highly 
important,  and  promises  still  greater  advantages.  The 
commerce  with  the  interior  of  the  Empire  mostly  con- 
sists of  mineral  products,  which,  with  the  others,  enter 
partly  into  the  exports  from  the  Baltic.  Oreubourg 
depends,  as  to  education,  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kazan.  The  number  of  the  civil  Schools  in 
1832  was  7,  with  30  teachers  and  625  pupils;  of 
Ecclesiastical  Schools,  7,  with  21  masters  and  564 
scholar*.  There  are  no  returns  of  the  Tatar  Schools. 

The  Eparchy  of  Orenhnnrg  and  Oufi l comprises  260 
Churches  and  1 Monastery.  The  Mahomedans,  whose 
Mufti  resides  at  Oufa,  have  1714  Mosques.  The  Go- 
vernment of  Orenbourg  is  otgauized  hkc  those  of  Great 
Russia,  excepting  that  the  Civil  Government  neither 
extends  to  the  Kirghizcs  nor  the  Cossacks,  who  are 
under  military  jurisdiction.  It  is  especially  the  duty  of 
the  Military  Governor  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the 
frontier,  which  is  defended  towards  the  Kirghiz  steppe 
by  a succession  of  furtrrssc#,  and  by  the  Cossacks,  Mct- 
chcriuks,  Baschkirs,  and  Culmucs,  who,  cm  account  of 
this  service,  are  exempt  from  all  taxes.  The  forts  of 
the  line  of  Orenbourg  extend  from  lletzkai'a  Kreposth 
Northward  to  the  Tobol,  with  intervals  of  three  miles 
between  each;  ami  Southward  of  the  same  place,  to 
Gouriev,  extends  the  line  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Oural. 

The  civil  expense*  are  fixed  at  70,700  ruble*,  aud  the 
revenue  amounts  to  3,520,000  rubles. 

Oufd,  the  Capital,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1816,  but  since  rebuilt,  is  of  importance  only  from 
being  the  seal  of  Government,  and  of  the  religious  au- 
thorities both  Christian  and  Mahomedan.  North  lati- 
tude 54®  42  34",  East  longitude  55°  50'.  Troitsk  is  a 
regularly-built,  strong  town,  animated  with  all  the  bustle 
of  an  active  commerce,  and  is  a principal  station  for  the 
Customs.  Its  immense  Goslittoi-dvor  and  stone  Cathe- 
dral are  deserving  of  mention.  Population  2034. 

Orenbourg , seated  in  a vast  plain,  is  the  principal 
post  of  the  military  line  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Military  Governor.  It  i*  of  an  oval 
form,  regularly  built,  and  well  fortified.  Its  Asiatic 
commerce  is,  as  we  have  seen,  very  extensive;  and  the 
grand  mart  lies  on  the  opposite  bauk  of  the  river  Oural, 
being  a vast  square  bazaur  of  stone,  which  is  constantly 
defended  by  a camp  of  Cossacks.  Almost  all  the  inha- 
bitants are  engaged  in  traffic.  Here  is  a principal 
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RUSSIA.  Custom-house  station.  In  1825  a School  was  esta- 
blishcd,  specially  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Musulmans,  and  for  the  study  of  their  languages. 
Population  2268.  The  Territory  of  the  Coxxackx  of  the 
Oural,  which  constitutes  the  most  Southern  portion  of 
the  Government  of  Orenbourg,  extends  for  670  versts 
along  the  river,  and  covers  a superficies  of  7,000,000 
de&saitines.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  *29,353  indi- 
viduals : they  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  fisheries  and 
the  defence  of  the  frontier,  being  hound  to  furnish  10 
polks,  or  regiments  of  horse,  of  578  men  each.  They 
are  wealthy,  and  disdain  all  mechanical  employments. 
Ourahk , the  seat  of  their  Hetman,  is  a fortified  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Oural,  containing  about  4000  in- 
habitants.  Gouriev  is  a fort,  with  a small  harbour, 
lying  above  the  embouchure  of  the  Oural  into  the  Cas- 
pian, where  Cossacks,  Armenians,  and  Tatars  meet  to 
barter  with  the  Kirghizes. 

This  Government  is  divided  into  the  following  12 
districts:  Oufa,  Rirsk,  Mcnzelinsk.  Rougoulma,  Bclieltei, 
Sterlitamak,  Verkho-Ouralsk,  Troitsk,  Tcheliabinsk, 
Orenbourg,  Bouzoulouk,  and  Bognrosltm. 

Penza  (Government  of)  is  bounded  by  Nijnii- Nov- 
gorod on  the  North ; by  Simbirsk  on  the  East ; by 
Saratov  on  the  South;  and  on  the  South-West  and 
West  by  Tambov.  Its  superficial  area,  according  to 
Schubert,  is  777  geographical  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face presents  a monotonous  and  almost  level  plain  ; the 
soil  is  in  general  very  fertile,  intermixed  with  a few 
tracts  of  clay  and  sand,  and  it  is  watered  by  325  streams, 
mostly  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  Volga,  and  too 
insignificant  to  contribute  to  navigation  : the  principal 
are  the.Soura  and  the  Mokchn.  The  climate  is  temper- 
ate and  agreeable  in  Summer;  the  Winters  are  cold; 
the  air  is  clear  and  healthy.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
such  that  it  needs  no  manure,  and  grain  of  every  kind  is 
produced  in  abundance;  in  1808  the  harvest  amounted 
to  above  9,000,000  chetwerts.  Flax  aud  hemp  suc- 
ceed well;  horticulture  is  likewise  making  considerable 
progress,  but  fruit  trees  arc  much  neglected  from  the 
quantities  of  wild  fruits  furnished  by  the  woods.  The 
latter  cover  vast  tracts  of  land,  the  Crown  alone  possess- 
ing 748,893  dessai  tines:  the  prevailing  timber  is  beech, 
birch,  oak,  and  alder.  Wild  beasts  ate  still  met  with, 
and  game  is  plentiful.  Cuttle  are  reared  in  considerable 
numbers,  particularly  sheep;  and,  in  1832,  there  were 
819  brood  mares  in  the  various  studs.  In  the  same 
year,  the  number  of  beehives  was  estimated  at  160,672. 
The  fisheries  are  insignificant ; the  mineral  kingdom 
supplies  some  iron,  vitriol,  sulphur,  and  mill-stones. 
The  manufactures  were  computed,  in  1830,  to  employ 
4496  workmen,  distributed  among  64  manufactories  : of 
these,  12  were  of  cloths,  6 of  beetroot  sugar,  7 of  soap, 
3 were  glass-works,  4 iron  founderies,  and  34  tauneries. 
Looms  are  common  throughout  the  country  districts 
for  the  home  supply  of  coarse  stuffs.  The  distillation  of 
brandy  amounts  yearly  to  about  2,000,000  vidrot. 
Blankets  and  carpets  pre  manufactured  at  Ista,  a village 
of  the  district  of  Insara.  From  its  defective  water  com- 
munication, the  commerce  of  the  Government  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  land  transport,  mure  especially  with  Nijuii- 
Novgorod.  Yearly  fairs  are  held  at  Penza,  Nij-Lamov, 
and  Saransk.  The  exports  consist  of  grain,  flour, 
brandy,  leather,  soap,  wax,  honey,  potashes,  wool,  sail- 
cloth, carpets,  wooden  ware,  Ac.  Penza  belongs  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  University  of  Kazan : in  1832  there 
were  9 Schools  with  43  teachers  aud  665  scholars,  be- 


longing to  the  above  jurisdiction  ; the  number  of  Eccle-  RUSSIA, 
siastical  Schools,  in  1831,  was  5,  with  20  instructors  aud 
1230  pupils.  To  the  above  must  be  added  the  Maho- 
medun  Schools,  of  which  we  have  no  returns.  The  Ppar- 
chy  of  Penza  embraces  11  Cathedrals,  608  Churches, 

5 Monasteries,  and  1 Convent.  The  Tatars  have  70 
Mosques.  Penza  is,  in  general,  delegated  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Military  Governor  of  Nijnii-Novgorod : the 
expenses  of  the  Government  are  fixed  at  134,523  rubles, 
and  the  revenue  amounted,  iu  1808,  to  3,336,000  rubles. 

Penza,  the  Capital,  is  seated  on  a rising  ground,  at 
the  point  of  junction  between  the  river  of  the  fame 
name  and  the  Soura.  It  was  founded  in  1666,  is  the 
centre  of  an  active  trude,  and  important  by  its  manufac- 
tures. Its  Cathedral  is  a handsome  building;  and  it 
likewise  contains  12  Churches,  6 of  which  are  of  stone. 

The  Gymnasium  and  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  are  of 
high  repute.  North  latitude  53°  11',  East  longitude 
44° 

The  remaining  towns  are  populous,  but  possess  little 
interest. 

This  Government  ^divided  into  the  10  following  dis- 
tricts: Penza,  Gomditch,  Mokchansk,  Saransk,  Jnsara, 

Krasrto  slobodsk,  Xorovlchat,  Kerensk,  Nij-Lamov,  and 
Tchembar. 

Perm  (Government  of)  derives  its  name  from  its 
ancient  occupants,  the  Permians.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
North  by  Vologda  and  Tobolsk ; by  the  latter  Govern- 
ment on  the  East ; by  Orenbourg  on  the  South  ; by 
Viatka  on  the  West;  and  on  the  North-West  by  Vologda. 

Its  superficial  area,  according  to  M.  Moderach,  is  5996 
geographical  square  miles.  This  Government,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  mountainous  and  devoid  of  that  mo- 
notony which  prevails  in  so  many  of  the  other  Govern- 
ments, is  divided  by  the  chain  of  the  Ourals,  which  tra- 
verses it  from  North  to  South,  into  two  unequal  portions 
— the  larger  in  Europe,  the  other  in  Asia.  But  although 
the  highest  summit  of  the  chain,  the  Padvinski  Kamntn, 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  6400  French  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sen,  the  inclination  is  in  general  so  gradual,  es- 
pecially on  the  European  side,  as  to  cause  it  to  appear 
a mere  mountainous  mass,  presenting  neither  the  lofly 
crest  of  a continuous  chain,  nor  the  grandeur  of  u 
well-defined  table-land.  In  fact,  the  Ourals  deceive 
the  expectations  of  all  travellers  on  the  route  from 
Perm  to  Iekaterinl>ourg  j they  find  themselves  at  (he 
highest  point  of  the  range  on  this  road,  which  is 
about  1600  feel  above  the  sea  level,  without  being 
aware  of  any  particular  ascent  The  breadth  of  the 
chain  as  it  traverses  the  Government  varies  from  14 
to  15  geographical  miles,  and  the  length  of  this  por- 
tion is  about  100.  The  country  slopes  in  gentle 
terraces  from  the  Oural  towards  the  West ; rather  more 
rapidly,  but  to  a less  depth,  on  the  Asiatic  side.  Its 
base  is  granite,  which  is  covered  with  alluvial  products 
aud  stratifications  of  every  kind,  serpentine,  diorite, 
talcous  schist,  limestone,  sand,  slate,  marl,  clay,  with 
various  intermixtures  of  metallic  particles.  The  most 
mountainous  districts,  those  of  Tcherdyn,  Verkholouru*, 

Solikamsk,  and  Iekatcrinbourg,  ore  almost  entirely 
covered  with  forests : in  the  two  first  are  likewise  im- 
mense marshes.  The  Southern  districts  of  the  Euro- 
pean side,  in  which  clay  and  sand  eitheT  alternate  or 
mix,  are  very  susceptible  of  cultivation  ; in  Asia,  the 
district  of  Chadrinsk  seems  to  be  the  most  fertile.  The 
country  presents  a very  different  appearance  according 
as  it  is  seen,  in  Europe,  above  or  below  the  60th  degree 
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RUSSIA,  of  latitude;  in  Asia  above  or  below  the  58th:  on  this 
aide  is  cultivation — beyond,  ull  is  barren  and  desert.  It 
is  the  chain  of  the  Oural  which  stamps  the  character  of 
the  country  and  marks  out  the  course  of  the  rivers.  The 
chief  of  these  is  the  Kama.  There  are  above  600  lakes 
in  the  Government,  with  some  sulphurous  and  other 
mineral  springs.  The  climate  is  unequal ; very  rigorous 
in  the  mountains  and  to  the  East,  but  milder  to  the 
South-West:  the  air  is  generally  salubrious.  Agriculture 
occupies  numerous  hands,  and  the  produce  is  abundant 
in  the  districts  of  C’hadrinsk  and  Kamouischlof,  as  well 
as  in  part  of  those  of  Irbit,  Krasnooufimsk,  and  Osa; 
hut,  even  in  good  years,  the  returns  do  not  equal  the 
consumption.  There  are  computed  to  be  1,500,000 
dessaitines  of  land  under  tillage ; and,  in  1833,  the  seed 
absorbed  1,081.522  chetwerts,  and  the  harvest  returned 
3,263,273  chetwerts,  being  673,221  chetwerts  less  than 
the  consumption.  Rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  flax 
are  the  chief  products.  About  535,812  dessaitines  are 
laid  down  in  meadow,  and  the  pastures  may  occupy 
1,670,000  dessaitines.  The  forcsls  are  almost  immea- 
surable ; above  1 5,000,000  dessaitines  belong  to  the 
Crow  n,  of  which  53,410  yield  limber  for  building.  Be- 
sides pines,  firs,  and  birches,  the  oak,  beech,  elrn,  lime, 
maple,  and — in  the  districts  of  Tcherdyn  and  Verkho- 
Imirit* — the  cedar  are  also  met  with.  Game,  and  beasts 
of  value  for  therr  fur,  abound  ; although,  with  the  excep- 
tion or  the  Vogols,  the  chase  is  but  a secondary  object 
with  the  inhabitants.  The  produce  of  the  fisheries  is 
insignificant.  The  number  of  horned  cattle  is  estimated 
at  636,892  ; of  sheep  at  671,651 ; of  swine  at  387,650; 
of  goats  at  8700;  and  of  horses  at  572,291.  The 
Baschklr*  pay  much  attention  to  the  management  ol 
bees,  and  hod  formerly  a breed  of  camels,  which  would 
seem  to  be  extinct:  there  are  some  rein-deer  among 
the  Vogols  in  the  North.  But  the  chief  wealth  of  the 
Government  arises  from  its  mineral  treasures ; and  the 
working  of  the  mines  occupies  the  greater  proportion  of 
its  inhabitants.  Iron,  copper  in  abundance,  some  lead, 
gold,  silver,  salt,  mnrble,  jasper,  agates,  amethysts,  load- 
stone, and  some  diamonds  are  the  principal  product*. 
Gold  is  found  both  in  sand  and  in  auriferous  veins  ; the 
latter  were  long  so  productive  as  to  cause  the  former  to 
be  neglected ; but  gold  is  now  extracted  by  means  of 
washings  at  every  station,  for  which  each  workman  pro- 
cures yearly  from  32  to  44  zolotniks:  latterly  there  have 
been  procured,  one  year  with  another,  about  250  poods 
of  this  precious  inetnl,  and  100  poods  of  platina.  The 
richest  mines  are  those  of  Berezov ; and  the  greatest 
quantity  of  mineral  is  found  between  the  Sosva  and 
BtfiaTa.  There  are  25  iron-works  (zmtodea)  in  the  Ourala 
belonging  to  the  Crown  : 13  for  the  smelling  and  pre- 
paration of  iron,  6 for  that  of  copper,  5 for  that  of  gold, 
and  1 for  the  manufacture  of  swords,  bayonets,  &c. ; 
these  occupy  83,000  workmen.  Belonging  to  indivi- 
duals, there  are  99  iron-works,  35  of  copper,  and  2 of 
sulphur  and  vitriol.  The  whole  of  the  various  works  in 
this  Government,  dependent  on  the  mines,  give  constant 
employment  to  about  95,756  males;  and  those  of  the 
Ourals  collectively  employ  about  154,000.  The  entire 
return  of  the  mining  districts  of  the  Ourals  may  be  esti- 
mated at  300  poods  of  gold,  200,000  poods  of  copper, 
and  1,400,000  poods  of  iron,  wrought  and  cast.  The 
largest  proportion  of  these  products  is  furnished  by  this 
Government,  which  likewise  yields  about  7,000,000 
poods  of  salt  yearly.  In  1830,  the  manufactures  of  the 
Government  occupied  4256  hands;  there  were  125  of 


leather,  15  of  soap,  9 of  tallow,  5 of  candles,  2 of  potash,  RUSSIA 
2 glass-works,  1 porcelain  manufactory,  &<*.  A single  r ' 
manufactory  of  cloth,  belonging  to  M,  Vs^volojski, 
produces  yearly  8000  an  flee  ns ; and  the  Rame  proprietor 
possesses  about  2000  Spanish  sheep.  The  commerce  of 
this  Government  is  exceedingly  active ; owing,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  water  communications  opened  by  the 
Kama  and  its  affluents,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  nume- 
rous fairs  established  in  it.  There  are  no  less  than  39 
of  these,  IS  of  which  are  held  in  different  towns,  the 
remainder  in  villages;  that  of  Irbit  is  the  most  important. 

The  exports  may  be  known  from  what  has  been  pre- 
viously stated  respecting  the  native  products  of  the 
Government ; the  imports  chiefly  consist  of  corn,  cattle, 
brandy,  colonial  produce,  and  manufactured  goods. 

Perm  depends  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University  of 
Kazan,  and  in  1832  the  public  schools  under  its  super- 
intendence amounted  to  18,  having  54  teachers  and 
1234  scholars;  the  private  Schools  were  16,  with  16 
masters  and  420  pupils;  besides  these,  there  were  20 
Schools  for  the  Crowu  miners,  with  24  teachers  and 
1331  scholars.  Adding  to  the  above  K Ecclesiastical 
Schools,  with  the  r 23  instructors  and  1084  pupils,  we 
have  a total  of  40G9  individuals  receiving  instruction; 
which,  estimating  the  population  with  M.  Sch  nit  tier  at 
1,200,000,  gives  the  proportion  of  1 to  every  294  inha- 
bitants. The  Biakopric  of  Perm  and  Irkaterinbourg 
is  of  the  third  class,  and  embraces  1 5 Cathedrals,  394 
Churches,  3 Monasteries,  and  1 Convent.  The  other 
Christian  denominations  possess  4 places  of  worship. 

There  are  137  Mosques.  Perm  is  under  the  same  Mi- 
litary Governor  as  Kazan.  Its  civil  expenses  were 
fixed  in  1797  at  81,488  rubles,  and  its  revenues,  exclusive 
of  the  mines,  amounted  in  1 808  to  4,648,000  rubles. 

The  mines,  with  the  population  dependent  on  them,  are 
tinder  a peculiar  jurisdiction  which  is  centralized  at 
Ickuteriubourg. 

Perm,  the  Capital,  dates  its  existence  from  a Ukase 
of  Catherine  II.,  in  the  year  1780.  Its  houses,  about 
1000  in  number,  arc  chiefly  of  wood,  but  the  streets  aic 
wide  ami  regular.  A kiud  of  boulevard,  planted  with 
trees,  runs  round  the  city.  Having  only  two  Churches, 
its  appearance  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  generality 
of  Russian  cities.  It  is  described  by  M.  Engelhordt  ns 
a very  quiet  town,  possessing  nothing  either  to  interest  or 
excite;  a circumstance  accounted  for  by  the  non-residence 
of  the  Nobles  who  chiefly  own  it.  North  latitude  58®, 

East  longitude  56°  3'.  lekaierinbourg  is  seated  iu  the 
Oural  chain,  and  lies  partly  on  the  side  of  a hill,  partly 
at  its  base,  about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  river  Icetli,  and  is  regularly  built 
and  fortified,  with  long,  straight,  but  unpaved  streets: 
most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood  ; some,  how  ever,  are  of 
stone,  and  are  very  fine  buildings.  Altogether  Jekatc- 
rinbourg  wears  an  aspect  of  ease,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  Russian  Capitals.  This  city 
received  its  name  from  Peter  I.,  in  honour  of  the  Em- 
press Catherine,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  mining  depart- 
ment and  its  operations.  A large  square,  of  stone,  built 
on  the  bank  of  the  Iceth,  contains  the  Government 
Offices,  a Mincralogical  Cabinet,  a Chemical  Laboratory, 
the  Mint,  a Hospital,  and  various  works  for  the  ima.- 
gamation  and  washing  of  metals,  cutting  of  precious 
stones,  &c.  Copper  money  ulone  is  coined  here.  In 
the  vicinity  are  the  gold  mines  of  Berezov,  which  spread 
over  an  extent  of  56  square  versts,  and  those  of  Ne- 
viansk,  as  well  as  the  iron  mines  of  the  latter;  on  this 
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RUSSIA.  gjd«  of  the  Ourals  are  the  (fold,  silver,  and  iron  mines 
of  the  system  of  Blagodath,  near  the  Tchysovaia. 
In  the  district  of  Verkhotourir*,  auriferous  alluvions  and 
gold  sands  abound : here  are  the  gold  and  copper 
mines  of  Bogoslovsk ; the  pialiua  mines  of  Nijnel- 
Tourinsk  ; the  great  iron-foundery  of  Nijnel-Taghilsk ; 
the  washings  of  Petropavlov&kol,  &c.  Population 
10,695.  Irbit  is  a small,  ill-built  town,  on  the  confine* 
of  the  Government  of  Tobolsk,  which  contained,  in 
1831,  521  houses,  14  streets,  3 Churches,  1 School, 
and  1 Hospital.  It  is  well  known  by  the  fair  held  here 
every  year  from  the  15th  of  February  to  the  15th  of 
March,  for  the  exchange  of  European  merchandise  and 
colonial  produce,  with  the  products  of  Siberia  and  of  the 
neighbouring  nomad  Tribes.  Shops  are  supplied  by  a 
vast  Goilinoi-dvor , and  there  are  many  others  in  the 
streets.  The  value  of  the  merchandise  brought  here  in 
1832  was  estimated  at  14,576,000  rubles.  Population 
2700. 

This  Government  is  divided  into  the  following  12 
districts  : Perm,  Kouugour,  Krasnouofimsk,  Osa, 

Okhansk,  Solikamsk,  and  Tcherdyn,  in  Europe ; Ver- 
khotourie,  Irbit,  Kainouischlov,  Chadrinsk,  and  lekate- 
rinliourg,  in  Asia. 

Hntocy.  The  early  History  of  Russia,  like  that  of  most  other 
Countries,  is  iuvolvcd  in  obscurity.  The  origin  of  its 
rude  hordes  is  as  uncertain  as  the  etymology  of  their 
names.  Southern  Europe  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  nations  that  peopled  the  Sarmatiau  forests  during 
the  fierce  visitations  of  the  Goths  and  Huns;  and  they 
teem  to  have  been  indiscriminately  denominated  Sar- 
matians,  or  Scythians,  until  the  Vlth  Century,  when 
the  distiuct  appellation  of  slave*  is  first  met  with.  The 
derivation  of  this  name  which  seems  best  supported  is 
that  from  the  word  tlovo ; (speech ;)  so  that  the  slaws 
would  signify  the  speaking,  or  the  natives,  in  opposition 
to  the  lenn  nicmUi,  (mutes,)  which  they  applied  to  those 
nations  which  spoke  a different  language,  and  by  which 
term  the  Russian  still  designates  a foreigner.  Of  the 
numerous  Tribes  belonging  to  the  great  Slavonic  family, 
and  which  spread  themselves  in  a series  of  colonies 
from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Elbe,  two  principal  branches 
arc  distinguished,  rivals  of  each  other,  and  still  cherish- 
ing the  bitterest  animosity — the  Russians  great  and 
little , and  the  Poles.  A foreign  impulse  first  propelled 
them  into  that  career  of  conquest  and  acquisition  which 
has  liven  since  so  steadily  pursued.  The  Vareghi  (con- 
quering) Russ,  one  of  the  enterprising  Tribes  of  Scan- 
dinavia, whose  fleets  had  appeared  in  the  Bosphorus 
duriug  the  first  half  of  the  IXth  Century,  were  invited 
by  the  Slaves  in  the  following  terms;  " Our  Country  is 
large  and  fertile,  but  as  to  order  there  is  none ; coine, 
and  govern,  and  reign  over  us.**  This  invitation  was 
willingly  accepted ; and  three  brothers,  Rurik,  Sineus, 
and  Trouvor  immediately  established  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  ihe  Slaves  of  Novgorod,  and  in  the  Country  of 
the  Vess  and  the  Krivitch.  These  settlements,  in  which 
were  comprised  the  present  Governments  of  Novgorod, 
Pskov,  St.  Petersburg,  atul  Esthonia,  began  hencefor- 
ward to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Russian  Country 
— Ron  taka  ia  Zemlia.  Three  centuries  later,  the  Tatar 
invasion  effaced  all  traces  of  the  democratic  principle  of 
the  Scandinavian  Governments,  and  gave  (hat  Oriental 
impress  which  has  ever  since  so  deeply  marked  both  the 
polity  and  habits  of  the  Russian  Empire.  After  a fierce 
and  protracted  struggle,  these  Eastern  invaders  were 
driven  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe ; and,  finally,  the 
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Muscovite  Monarchy  was  consolidated  and  established  RUSSIA, 
on  a firm  basis  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Ivan  Vasil-  v—v— ^ 
jewicz,  in  1470.  With  Peter  the  Great  began  the  civi- 
lization of  the  “ giant  who  had  grown  up  unknown  and 
unobserved  in  the  bosom  of  his  native  forests.'*  His 
defeat  of  Charles  XII.  gave  his  Country  reputation 
among  the  nations  of  Europe;  and  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  her  real  strength  by  enabling  her  to  share 
in  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  Baltic.  The 
dazzling  reign  of  Catherine  II.  raised  Russia  to  a per- 
fect equality  with  the  other  great  Powers;  and  the 
results  of  the  last  general  War  which  convulsed  Europe 
have  given  a preponderance  to  this  colossal  Empire 
which  is  already  sensibly  felt  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

An  enumeration  of  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  Russia, 
during  the  last  sixty  years  only,  will  be  the  best  means 
of  showing  the  rapid  march  of  her  aggrandizement: — 


Inhabit  ants. 

In  1770,  Bessarabia  ..  500,000 

1771,  The  Crimea  (incorporated  1783)  460,000 

1785,  Georgia  (incorporated  1831)  ...  400,000 

1793,  Little  Poland  and  the  Ukraine..  6,5U0,00O 

1794,  Western  Russia,  including  Lithu- 

ania, Podolia,  &c 8,500,000 

1705,  Kourland 400,000 

1803,  The  Lesghis  and  other  Caucasian 

Tribes 300,000 

1809.  Finland  1,400,000 

1813,  Schirwan  140,000 

1815,  Kingdom  of  Poland  (incorporated 

1S32)  4,000,000 

1827,  Erivan  and  districts  adjacent. . . , 150,000 

1829,  Turkish  Armenia,  and  other  ces- 
sions by  Turkey 500 , 000 

Total 23,250,000 

* Thus,”  observes  the  writer  from  whom  the  above  is 


taken,  “ little  more  than  half  a century  has  sufficed  to 
extend  the  sway  of  Russia  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to 
the  bunks  of  the  Pruth,  and  from  the  Araxes  to  the 
Vistula ; whilst  she  hus  added,  within  thut  interval,  an 
nmount  of  population  to  her  native  resources,  which,  at 
the  present  day.  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  whole 
United  Kingdom.’* 

AH  power  in  Russia  emanates  from  the  Sovereign.  Govern* 
The  title  of  Samoderjeiz  which  he  assumes,  and  which  meat, 
literally  signifies  autocrat,  clearly  indicates  the  nature 
of  his  authority,  ns  derivable  from  trod  alone.  Under  the 
Sovereign  are  three  principal  bodies,  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  administration : 1st.  the  Council  of  the 
Empire , composed  of  an  indefinite  number  of  members, 
but  always  including  the  Minister  for  the  time  being, 
and  before  which  is  brought  all  business  of  importance, 
excepting  questions  of  foreign  policy:  2dly.  the  Directing 
Senate,  or  supreme  tribunal,  which  is  the  guardian  of 
the  luws,  and  watches  over  their  execution:  and  3dly. 
the  Holy  Synod,  which  protects  the  rights  of  the  na- 
tional Religion,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  only, 
he  being  the  head  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  the  State. 

The  Russian  Empire,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
is  divided  into  49  Governments  and  12  Provinces; 

(oblast ;)  but  various  parts  of  the  Empire  present  great 
differences  with  respect  to  their  administration,  some 
being  governed  according  to  ancient  privileges  which 
have  been  continued  to  them,  and  others  according  to 
the  constitutions  secured  to  tltem  at  the  time  of  their 
2 o 
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RUSSIA*  annexation  to  the  Empire.  Thus,  the  Cossacks  of  the 
-v— Don  and  those  of  the  Black  Sen  form  what  may  be 
termed  military  republics;  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Fin- 
land enjoys  a constitution  entirely  distinct  from  that  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  Empire  ; and  Livonia,  Esthonia, 
and  Rowland  possess  separate  and  great  privileges. 

The  administrai.on  un<l  police  of  each  Government 
are  confided  to  civil  and  military  functionaries,  styled 
Governors  and  to  a Council.  Its  treasury  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
maintains  n correspondence  with  the  district  receivers. 
Justice  is  administered  in  each  hv  a Civil  and  Criminal 
Court,  part  of  the  individuals  composing  which  are  elec- 
tive ; and  by  a Court  of  Appeal,  whose  Judges  are  ap- 
pointed lor  life.  There  nre  also  a Council  of  Public 
Health,  a Committee  of  Charity,  and  Greek.  Catholic, 
and  Protestant  Consistories.  A Marshal  of  the  Nobility, 
elected  by  this  body,  presides  at  stated  periods  over  an 
assembly  composed  of  deputies  from  it.  District  Mar- 
shals are  subordinate  to  him. 

The  municipal  organization  is  divided  into  three  se- 
parate classes  of  jurisdiction:  1st.  the  Rural  Com- 
munes; 2dly.  the  City  Communes — each  of  these  is 
framed  on  an  elective  basis;  Sdly.  the  Administration  of 
the  Open  Country,  (or  the  territory  not  included  in  the 
Communes,)  which  is  confided  to  the  delegates  of  the 
Nobility. 

The  Russian  Government  has  published  a collection 
of  all  the  Ukases,  Rules,  Ordinances,  &c.  in  vigour  in 
Russia,  which  amounted,  in  1630,  to  45  volumes,  syste- 
matically arranged,  with  copious  indexes,  and  forming  a 
single  body  of  laws  divided  into  several  codes.  This 
measure,  according  to  the  Imperial  manifesto,  dated 
January  31,  1833,  guarantees  the  execution  of  the 
laws  for  the  present,  at  the  same  time  that  it  establishes 
a solid  basis  for  their  progressive  improvement.  This 
body  of  laws  became  the  standard  code  of  the  Empire 
with  the  commencement  of  the  year  1835. 

Serial  eon-  Tlie  population  of  Russia  is  divided  into  a great 
dition.  number  of  classes,  among  which  the  Nobles  hold  the 
first  rank,  not  merely  nominally,  but  by  their  privileges 
and  education : the  former  consist  for  the  most  part  in 
exemption  from  military  conscription,  and  taxes  of  all 
kinds  ; the  latter  is  an  object  of  no  menu  care,  and  among 
the  Russian  Nobles  there  arc  many  who  would  do  ho- 
nour to  any  aristocracy  in  Europe.  With  few  excep- 
tions, they  fill  all  public  employments  ; but  no  one  is 
eligible,  whether  noble  or  not,  to  such  appointments, 
unless  he  belong  to  one  of  the  fourteen  classes  of  rank 
( tchyny ) into  which  the  civil  and  military  services, 
and  the  clergy,  are  correspondingly  arranged.  Thus 
the  first  class,  or  highest  rank  in  the  army,  is  that  of  Field- 
Marshal,  on  a par  with  which  is  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire  in  the  Civil  department,  and  a Metropolitan  in 
the  Ecclesiastical.  A fixed  term  of  sendee,  and  a pre- 
scribed form  of  examination,  are  undergone  previously 
to  acquiring  rank. 

Nobility  is  hereditary ; the  right  oi  conferring  it 
rests  with  the  Emperor;  and  corporal  punishment  is 
inflicted  on  a Noble  only  by  special  order  of  the  autocrat, 
or  in  case  of  homicide. 

The  citizens  form  the  second  grand  division  of  the 
Russian  nation.  Every  inhabitant  of  a town  who  is 
neither  noble,  nor  the  property  of  another — that  is, 
who  is  not  a serf— is  a citizen,  ( mrxAtchanin .)  The 
Notables  constitute  the  highest  class  among  them,  and 
possess  privileges  similar  to  those  of  the  Nobles.  Next 


to  these  come  the  merchants  of  the  fhrre  Guilds,  The  RUSSIA, 
first,  or  highest  Guild,  corresponds  with  the  eighth  class  * 7 

of  rank,  and  enjoys  most  of  the  immunities  oi  the  No- 
tables. In  fact,  whoever  has  belonged  ten  years  to  (lie 
first  Guild,  or  twenty  to  the  second,  without  incurring 
any  visitation  of  the  law,  becomes  a Notable.  All  three 
Guilds  are  personally  free  from  conscription ; but  this 
exemption  does  not  extend  to  their  children,  until  they 
themselves  become  incorporated  in  one  of  the  Guilds. 

The  qualification  for  the  first  Guild  is  50,000  rubles ; 
for  the  second  20,000;  and  for  the  third  $000.  The 
foreign  merchants  ( inostrannii, , or  inorgorodnii-gosf) 
constitute  a fourth  class  of  citizens,  and  enjoy  peculiar 
privileges.  Besides  these,  there  nre  several  minor  de- 
grees of  citizenship,  as  the  Artisans  of  Tribes,  ( t&kho- 
uyic.)  Ac. 

The  largest  and  lowest  division  of  the  Russian  na- 
tion is  that  of  the  peasantry  or  serfs,  who  go  under  the 
general  denomination  of  Christians,  (Kreslianr,)  a name 
applied  by  the  Tatars  on  account  of  the  national  Reli- 
gion, and  retained  ever  since.  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  principal  classes : the  serfs  of  the  apanage, 

(Udelnye  Krestiane,)  who  are  the  private  property  of 
the  Imperial  family;  the  fiscal  serfs,  (Kasennye  Krett- 
tiam,)  immediately  subject  to  Government;  and  the 
serfs  who  belong  to  the  Nobility,  or  private  individuals, 

( Pomeuhtchytchyt  Kmtiane.)  All  these  serfs  are  at- 
tached to  the  soil,  are  incapable  of  |>ossessi ng  any  pro- 
perly in  land,  are  exempted  from  no  public  burden,  and 
are  the  actual  property  of  their  landlords.  All  the  males 
pay  a poll-tax,  and  their  owners  arc  hound  to  enter 
their  names  in  the  Government  Registers,  (Shashi,) 
under  penalty  of  a heavy  fine  on  themselves,  and  ba- 
nishment to  Siheria  for  the  serf.  The  means  of  educa- 
tion are  carefully  kept  from  them;  the  Government 
regulations  for  their  protection  are  suffered  to  become  a 
dead  letter ; and  their  happiness  or  misery  entirely  de- 
pends on  the  personal  character  of  their  master. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  classes  of  serfs,  there  are 
a considerable  number  of  rent  peasants  ( Obrotchnye 
Krcstiane ,)  who,  by  paying  on  annual  rent  (ohrek)  to 
their  proprietors,  purchase  the  right  of  carrying  on  trade 
or  business  on  their  own  account.  Some  of  these  have 
been  known  to  amass  considerable  property.  However, 
they  still  continue  slaves.  There  is  yet  another  variety, 
called  free  peasants.  ( Volnyt  Krrstiam ■.)  These  enjoy 
personal  freedom  and  immunity  from  taxes  on  condition 
of  keeping  post-horses  for  the  public  service,  which  they 
furnish  at  a charge  regulated  by  the  Government. 

The  established  Religion  of  the  Empire  is  that  of  Religion, 
the  Greek  Church.  All  other  Religions,  however,  are 
not  only  tolerated,  hut  ore  free  from  political  disabilities 
of  every  kind.  The  higher  orders  of  the  established 
Clergy  are  all  Monks,  living  in  well-endowed  establish- 
ments, mostly  of  irreproachable  manners  and  exemplary 
life,  and  often  distinguished  by  their  learning.  On  the 
contrary,  the  parish  Priests  are  bound  to  marry,  possess 
very  limited  incomes,  which  they  eke  out  by  fees,  and 
arc  by  their  general  ignorance  and  vulgar  habits  but 
little  removed  from  the  lowest  class  of  society.  The 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  ore  gorgeous  in  the  extreme  • 
its  doctrines  differ  from  those  of  the  Latin  Church  chiefly 
as  regards  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the  doctrine  of 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  com- 
munion in  both  kinds,  and  the  marriage  nf  Priests.  It 
terms  itself  the  orthodox  Greek  Church,  because  U 
adopts  the  Seven  (Ecumenic  Councils,  os  well  as  the  Quin\- 
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RUSSIA,  aextum.  Its  principal  festivals  are  those  of  the  Rcsur- 
rection  ; that  which  celebrates  the  breaking  tip  of  the 
ice  on  the  Neva;  and  another,  on  a similarly  natural 
occasion,  being  to  hail  the  first  springing  up  of  verdure 
from  the  long  frozen  earth.  Each  cottage  has  its  image, 
and  every  Russian  his  patron  saint. 

The  following  is  an  approximative  estimate,  of  the 
numbers  which  belong  to  the  various  beliefs  professed, 
or  followed,  throughout  the  Russian  Empire. 

Members  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  . 45,000,000 
Dissenters  from  this  Church,  called  Ras- 
kolnUa  or  Heretics,  and  divided  into  72 


Sects 350 , 000 

Roman  Catholics  (including  the  United 

Greeks  and  the  United  Armenians)  «.  3,500,000 

Armenians,  not  united 250,000 

Members  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh  2,000,001) 

Members  of  the  Reformed  Church 54,000 

Moravians .......  10,000 

Mcmnonites  6,000 

Mahomedans ...» 2, 500 , 000 

Jews 600,000 

Worshippers  of  the  Grand  Lama 300,000 

Indians,  devotees  of  Fetichism 600,000 

Idolaters 170,000 


Total....  55,340,000 

Education.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  head  of  all 
establishments  for  education  in  Russia,  whether  founded 
by  Government  or  opened  by  individuals;  and,  in 
connection  with  the  Greek  Synod  and  Consistories  of 
other  Sects,  he  superintends  every  measure  relating  to 
the  education  of  the  people.  The  whole  Empire,  with 
respect  to  the  purposes  of  instruction,  is  divided  into 
seven  University  districts,  the  head-quarters  of  which 
are  Vilna,  Moscow,  Dorpet,  Kharkov,  Kasan.  Peters* 
burg,  and  Helsingfors.  In  each  of  these  Universities 
the  various  branches  of  education  are  distributed  among 
four  Faculties,  according  to  the  German  mode,  vis.. 
Theology,  Jurisprudence,  Medicine,  and  Philosophy. 
The  course  of  study  laid  down  occupies,  in  general,  six 
simetlrci,  or  three  years.  From  the  despotic  nature  of 
the  Government,  and  the  strict  regulations  by  which  the 
Professors  are  confined  to  merely  formal  teaching,  the 
only  departments  of  instruction  successfully  cultivated 
are  those  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Every  Capital  of 
a Government  lias  its  Gymnasium  and  Elementary 
School ; and  each  of  the  districts  into  which  it  is  subdi- 
vided has  an  Elementary  School  in  its  chief  town,  and, 
when  this  is  a town  of  any  importance,  mostly  its  Gym- 
nasium also ; all  which  are  uuder  the  jurisdiction  of  tlteir 
respective  University.  The  total  number  of  Government 
establish  men  ts  of  this  nature  throughout  the  Empire  is 
1676,  which  employ  4608  professors  and  teachers,  and 
afford  instruction  to  97,572  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The 
number  of  males  thus  educated  are  computed  at  78,623, 
of  females  7949. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Academies,  Schools,  and  Semina- 
ries amount  to  1498,  and  the  pupils  educated  in  them 
are  about  53,380. 

Besides  these  Gymnasia  and  Seminaries,  and  the 
various  establishments  conducted  by  private  individuals 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Universities,  there  are 
several  Military  Schools,  School*  for  Engineers,  and 
Colleges  of  Medicine  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister 
for  War  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 


The  Nobility,  rich  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  aud  RUSSIA, 
the  higher  ranks  of  Government  officers,  &c.  either  edu-  s— **v^*-/ 
cate  their  children  at  home,  or  in  boarding-schools; 
and  as  the  mass  of  tin*  people  arc  slaves,  debarred  from 
instruction,  it  is  only  the  middle  class  which  derives 
benefit  from  the  University  and  Ecclesiastical  Acade- 
mies. This  class,  taken  through  all  the  Empire,  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  4,500,000;  and,  estimating 
the  whole  population  of  Russia  iu  round  numbers  at 
50,000,000,  the  proportion  between  those  who  reap 
advantage  from  these  establishments  und  those  who  ' 
do  not  is  about  os  1 to  11.  Again,  taking  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  at  present  receiving  instruction  in  them  at 
the  high  figure  of  200,000,  this  will  give  l in  every  22 
of  the  same  class  as  enjoying  the  benefits  of  education, 
and  1 in  every  250  of  the  population  at  large. 

Russia  may  now  boast  a literature  of  her  own.  Such  Literature, 
was  the  impetus  given  to  the  national  intellect  by  the 
institutions  founded  by  Catherine,  that  whereas  previ- 
ously to  the  year  1800  there  did  not  exist  above 
1000  printed  Works  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  this  num- 
ber had  quadrupled  in  1807,  and  in  1821  the  press  had 
diffused  over  Russia  13,250  Russian  Works;  a number 
which  must,  at  the  present  date,  have  considerably  in- 
creased. Kuramziti,  by  his  historical  and  other  writings, 
has  already  acquired  a European  reputation  ; and  Russia 
justly  boasts  among  her  Poets  the  names  of  Lomouusov, 
Sumorokov,  ami  Pushkin. 

There  are  now  79  papers  and  minor  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  Russia,  and  about  12  Scientific  und  Literary 
Journals.  Every  Work,  however,  as  well  imported  as 
published,  is  submitted  to  a double  censorship. 

In  1791  there  were  only  15  printing-offices  in  all 
Russia;  there  are  now  61,  viz.,  7 belonging  to  the 
Government,  and  54  to  individuals.  Of  these,  14  are 
at  Petersburg,  and  11  at  Moscow. 

The  number  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions  Literary 
throughout  the  Empire,  including  several  purely  phi-  and  Sctett. 
lanthropic  associations,  is  47 ; of  which  20  belong  to  *nst»* 
the  city  of  Petersburg,  and  9 to  Moscow.  Many  ,lUuu“* 
of  these  are  highly  endowed.  The  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence*, founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  completed  by  Ca- 
therine L,  and  organized  according  to  plans  laid  down 
by  Wolf  and  Leibuilz,  has  an  annual  revenue  of  £5000. 

It  comprises  the  following  collections : the  Zoological 
Museum;  the  Cabinet  of  Mineralogy;  the  Collection 
of  dried  Plants  ; the  Asiatic  Museum  ; the  Collection  of 
ancient  Medals  and  Coins ; the  three  Cabinets  of  Asiatic, 

Russian,  and  modern  Medals ; the  Cabinet  of  Curiosi- 
ties ; the  Library.  The  latter  contains  300,000  printed 
books  and  12,000  manuscripts;  it  is  particularly  rich  iu 
ancient  manuscript  Chronicles,  and  in  Chinese,  Maud- 
shoo,  Javanese,  Mongolese,  and  Tibetan  printed  books 
and  manuscripts.  The  above-mentioned  Museums  pre- 
sent many  novel  and  interesting  features ; the  Asiatic 
especially,  in  which  are  collected  the  dresses,  arms,  and 
implements  of  the  rude  nations  of  Siberia  and  Tatary, 
and  the  ornaments  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Altai. 

Two  specimens  also,  in  two  different  branches  of  Na- 
tural History,  are  of  paramount  interest — the  celebrated 
skeleton  of  the  mammoth,  and  the  mass  known  under 
the  name  of  native  iron  of  Palbs,  a crystallized  aerolite 
weighing  1656  pouads.  Among  the  celebrated  name* 
connected  with  the  Academy  may  be  distinguished 
those  of  Gmelin  and  Pallas.  The  Academy  of  Arts  en- 
joys a yearly  income  of  £12,000,  which  is  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  300  pupils,  and  to 
2 o 2 
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RUSSIA,  the  purchase  of  models  or  every  kind.  Moscow  possesses 
"•‘V**''  several  valuable  cabinets  of  Natural  History.  The  Mu- 
scum  of  the  celebrated  Loder  ill  this  city  is  very  rich  in 
osteology  ; tile  collection  of  crania  intended  to  illustrate 
the  theory  of  (Jail,  and  the  influence  of  mercury  oil  the 
bones,  amounting  to  more  than  2000  specimens. 
Maaufic-  Since  the  year  162S,  the  Russian  Government  has 
tuies.  displayed  an  increasing  anxiety  to  develope  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  nation.  Of  lute  years  espe- 
cially, it  has  been  unwearied  in  its  exertions  to  promote 
this  end,  and  the  increase  has  been  proportionally  rapid. 
In  1615  the  total  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments was  estimated  at  3250,  which  gave  employment 
to  about  150,000  workmen  : in  1829  these  ciphers  had 
increased  to  5269  and  231,624  respectively;  and  in 
1832  the  manufactories  of  all  kinds  exceeded  10,000. 
Still,  wiih  the  exception  of  some  of  its  fabrics  of  iron 
and  hardware,  and  of  what  may  be  termed  its  indigenous 
manufactures,  as  sailcloth,  duck,  sheeting,  sackcloth, 
and  other  coarse  articles  of  flax  and  hemp,  the  manu- 
factures of  Russia  are  rude  and  imperfect.  The  most 
profitable  branch  of  its  productive  industry  is  undoubt- 
edly the  distillation  of  brandy;  the  annual  value  of  which 
amounts  to  270,000,000  rubles,  yielding  the  Govern- 
ment an  excise  of  more  than  90,000,000  rubles.  The 
chief  seat  of  its  iron  manufactures  is  at  Toula  ; and  the 
Government  works  there  furnish  annually  17,000  mus- 
kets, 6500  brace  of  pistols,  and  16,000  side  arms.  At 
Zlatoust,  where  the  Emperor  Alexander  settled  a colony 
of  workmen  from  Solingen.  30,000  side  arms  of  the  best 
quality  are  yearly  manufactured.  Every  effort  has 
been  employed  to  establish  and  perfect  the  silk  and 
cotton  manufactures,  and  of  late  years  they  have  made 
very  great  progress.  The  Government  of  Moscow  is 
the  chief  seat  of  these  branches  of  industry,  and  its  va- 
rious cotton  mills  contain  in  all  60,000  looms ; the  silk 
loom*  here  are  estimated  at  16,000,  of  which  5000  arc 
Jacquard  looms  introduced  since  1927.  The  value  of 
the  cotton  yarn  imported  by  Russia  averages  yearly 
about  £‘2,000,000  sterling  ; and  her  Trans-Caucasian 
Provinces  already  supply  her  with  one-third  of  her 
annual  consumption  of  raw  silk.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  impetus  given  and  the  real  advancement  made,  the 
peasant  is  still,  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Empire,  his  own  manufacturer,  and  fabricates  for  him- 
self most  of  the  articles  of  domestic  use. 

Commerce.  The  important  works  carried  into  execution,  to  facili- 
tate the  transport  of  merchandise  to  oil  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire, more  particularly  since  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  have,  together  with  the  increase  of  manufac- 
tures, powerfully  contributed  to  extend  commercial  in- 
tercourse, not  only  between  the  different  Provinces,  but 
with  foreign  nations.  The  principal  exports  arc  tallow, 
hemp,  flax,  timber,  flour,  iron,  copper,  leather,  hides, 
sailcloth,  potashes,  tar,  pitch,  wax,  train-oil, cordage,  furs, 
linseed,  Ac. ; and  the  chief  imports  are  wines,  cotton- 
yarn,  cottons,  silks,  fine  cloths,  dyes,  tin,  tea,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  other  colonial  products,  fmits,  brandy,  lead, 
mercury,  tobacco,  woods  for  cabinet-work,  rosin,  ma- 
chinery, tools,  and  instruments  of  various  kinds. 

There  are  three  chartered  trading  Companies  in  Russia. 
The  American  Company , established  at  Petersburg  in 
1797,  and  which  has  branch  establishment*  at  Moscow, 
Kazan,  Tomsk,  Irkutsk,  Iakutsk,  Okhotsk,  and  Kami- 
schatka;  the  Steam  Navigation  Company,  formed  in 
1823  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  navigation  on  the 
Volga,  the  Kama,  and  in  the  Caspian  Sea ; and  the 


South- fl'nt  Human  Company , which  was  set  on  foot  RUSSIA, 
in  1824,  in  order  to  extend  the  mcaus  of  communication 
on  the  great  rivers,  and  in  the  Black  and  Baltic  Seas. 

“ In  the  ten  years*  interval  between  1824  and  1634," 
according  to  a statement  made  in  the  Companion  to  the 
Newspaper  for  July,  1634,  “the  importation  of  foreign 
merchandise  into  Russia  amounted  to  1,951,844,649 
rubles,  (-£69,392,230,)  which  gives  an  average  value  of 
£S, 939, 223  per  annum.  During  the  preceding  ten  years* 
interval  it  was  1,646,904,710  rubles,  (£75,475,230.) 

The  average  increase  in  the  importations  during  the  last 
ten  years  lins  therefore  been  £1,391,700  per  annum. 

The  amount  of  exportation*  between  1624  and  1834  was 
2,307,399,005  rubles,  («£T05,GG9,930,)  or,  on  the  ave- 
rage. £*10,566,995  yearly;  being  also  an  excess  of 
125,504,561  rubles  (£5,752,290)  over  the  exportations 
of  the  preceding  ten  years,  or  an  average  annual  in- 
crease of  £575,229.  In  the  last  ten  years  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  has,  therefore,  amounted  in  the 
whole  to  £16.277,720,  which  gives  a yearly  average  of 
£1,627,772.  The  Duties  of  Customs,  between  1824 
and  1834.  so  far  ns  foreign  merchandise  is  concerned, 
produced  673,:i39,40l  rubles,  or  £30,861,370,  and 
the  excess  in  that  produce  over  the  duties  collected  in 
the  preceding  interval  (1814  to  1824)  amounted  to 
277,213,113  rubles,  or  £*12,705,650,  being  an  increase 
of  70  per  cent.  In  the  last  ten  years  also,  5000  vessels 
more  arrived  in  the  Russian  ports  in  ballast,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  in  Russian  produce,  than  in  the  ten  years 
preceding.** 

In  the  Statistics  published  in  the  same  Work  in  the 
January  Number  for  1636,  it  is  stated  that — 

Rubles. 

The  exports  to  foreign  Countries,  in 

1934,  amounted  to 217,322,446 

To  Finland  • 2,440,993 

To  Poland 10,656,441 

Total 230,419,960 

or  £10,560,900. 

The  imports  from  foreign  Countries 

amounted  to 214,324,630 

From  Finland «...  969,919 

From  Poland 2 , 798 , 803 

Total 218,093,352 

or  £9,996,000. 

Excess  of  expor  s over  imports  £564,900, 

The  importation  of  gold  and  silver  exceeded  the  ex- 
portation in  the  sum  of  15,402,575  rubles,  or  £706,050. 

The  largest  articles  of  export  were : — 

Hemp 2,924,935  poods. 

Copper 317,222 

Timber  and  deals  «...  8,985,489  rubles. 

Raw  hides 11, 235 , 996  „ 

“ The  trade  of  the  Country  assumed  last  year  a some- 
what new  aspect.  There  was  so  bad  a harvest  in  1633 
that  many  Provinces,  instead  of  being  large  exporters  of 
grain,  became,  in  consequence  of  the  remission  of  all 
duties,  considerable  importers ; hence  a natural  decrease 
in  the  imports  of  other  articles.  When,  however,  the 
necessity  of  providing  supplies  of  foreign  grain  ceased, 
the  trade  of  Rus^a  reverted  to  its  accustomed  course. 

“ The  export  of  raw  hides  was  double  the  quantity  of 
that  exported  in  1633.  owing  to  the  prodigious  number 
of  bcasls  slaughtered  from  want  of  fodder.  The  expurl 
of  tallow  from  the  Northern  ports  amounted  to  3,780,831 
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RUSSIA,  poods ; somewhat  less  than  the  export  of  the  preceding 

s^v-^  year ; but  from  Odessa  there  were  exported  788,000 
pooch,  being  double  the  quantity  exported  in  1833. 

“ With  regard  to  the  imports,  the  roost  observable  fact 
was,  that  in  1834,  1,100,000  chetwerls  of  grain,  valued 
at  20,714,000  rubles  or  about  £949,440,  and  469,479 
vedroe  of  spirit  from  corn,  were  imported  for  the  use  of 
the  great  brandy  distillery  in  St.  Petersburg.” 

Many  important  details  respecting  the  trade  of  Russia 
are  given  in  the  descriptions  of  Yaroslav,  Kourtk,  Nijnii- 
Novgorod,  Kiev , Poltava , Orenburg , and  Perm,  embo- 
died in  the  present  article. 

Revenue*.  The  revenues  of  the  Russian  Government  arise  chiefly 
from  a capitation  tax  of  2 rubles  on  each  peasant,  and 
5 on  each  burgher;  a tax  on  merchants'  capital  of 
about  4 1 per  cent. ; the  leases  of  the  Crown  lands, 
and  obrolc  of  the  Crown  peasants ; the  customs ; stamps, 
patents,  various  licenses,  Ac.;  the  monopoly  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors  and  salt ; the  mines ; the  purchase  of 
exemption  from  military  service ; fines  on  smugglers 
and  other  delinquents  ; the  Crown  fisheries,  mills,  manu- 
factories, and  baths,  Ac. ; the  Post-office  ; and  the  fossae, 
or  tribute  in  furs  of  the  nomad  races.  If  the  budget  of 
Russia  were  judged  according  to  appearances,  no  state 
in  Europe  would  be  administered  with  so  much  eco- 
nomy, or  at  least  with  so  little  expense.  However,  we 
are  not  only  ignorant  of  many  of  the  elements  of  the 
public  revenue,  but  there  are  many  sums  never  carried 
to  the  account  of  either  receipts  or  expenditure,  because 
they  are  either  appropriated  to  certain  local  purposes,  or 
are  discharged  in  kind  by  various  portions  of  the  popu- 
lation. Thus  the  rent  of  the  fisheries  on  the  Oural  is 
not  posted  among  the  receipts,  as  it  either  serves  as  pay 
for  specific  services,  or  is  assigned  in  perpetuity  to 
certain  classes  of  the  community.  It  is  thus  likewise 
that  whole  Governments  are  often  required  to  provision 
the  army,  without  these  supplies  ever  being  noticed  in 
the  budget.  In  some  districts,  the  capitation  tax  is 
commuted,  cither  wholly  or  in  part,  for  labour  in  thf 
mines,  and  the  carriage  of  metals,  or  of  salt ; in  others, 
whole  Tribes  are  exempted,  on  condition  of  performing 
military  service ; and,  finally,  neither  the  raw  produce 
of  the  Crown  lands,  nor  the  ammunition  supplied  by  its 
founderies,  figure  in  the  financial  returns.  The  annual 
revenue  is  estimated  at  the  gross  sum  of  £20,000,000 ; 
but  the  abuses  inseparable  from  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  the  Government,  a heavy  debt,  and  the  de- 
preciated state  of  the  paper  money,  leave  the  receipts 
below  the  current  expenses,  even  in  time  of  peace.  To 
what  this  deficiency  may  amount,  as  well  as  many  other 
particulars  relative  to  the  finances,  is  purposely  kept 
secret.  However,  the  Minister  confessed,  in  1S24,  to 
the  public  debt's  exceeding  £.35,000,000 ; a debt  which 
the  military  operations  that  have  since  occurred  must 
have  considerably  increased. 

Annjr.  By  the  official  returns,  the  land  forces  are  estimated 

at  730,000  men  ; of  which  number  130,000  are  com- 
posed of  the  irregular  cavalry  of  the  Cossacks  and  other 
semi-barbarous  Tribes ; the  Imperial  guard  consists  of 
about  30,000  chosen  men.  In  war  time,  the  entire 
armed  force  of  Russia  is,  on  the  same  authority,  reported 
to  amount  to  above  1,000,000.  However,  these  are  paper 
armies,  which  present  a formidable  amount  of  figures, 
but  are  not  to  be  found  in  existence.  It  is  probable  that 
all  the  troops  of  the  Empire,  regular  and  irregular,  do 
not  exceed  300,000  effective  men  ; and,  when  the  ex- 
tent of  the  frontiers  and  the  jarring  elements  of  that 


Empire  are  taken  into  consideration,  this  amount  is  far  RUSSIA, 
from  formidable.  The  celebrated  military  colonies, 
which  were  to  have  furnished  a regular  supply  of 

8.000. 000  of  recruits,  have  entirely  failed.  The  expenses 
of  their  establishment,  the  insubordination  excited  by 
the  severity  of  their  regulations,  and  perhaps  a wise  fear 
that  these  colonies  might  become  to  Ru^da  what  the 
Praetorian  guards  were  to  Rome,  have  all  contributed 
to  this  result.  They  have  been  entirely  re-organized, 
and  are  now  merely  the  fixed  cantonments  of  part  of 
the  army.  There  arc  three  of  these  stations  in  Euro- 
pean Russia;  one,  the  military  colony  of  Novgorod, 
for  a body  of  about  40,000  infantry ; and  two  others, 
in  the  Governments  of  Kherson  and  Poltava,  for  two 
divisions  of  cavalry  amounting  to  about  15,000  men. 

Every  nerve  is  strained  by  her  Government  to  render  Navy 
Russia  a naval  as  well  as  military  power.  She 
maintains  squadrons  on  the  Black,  Baltic,  and  Caspian 
Seas  ; and  is  more  particularly  anxious  to  organize  a 
powerful  marine  on  the  former.  In  1832  she  possessed 
40  ships  of  the  line,  35  frigates,  11  corvettes,  17  brigs, 
and  297  small  craft  ; in  all,  400  vessels.  The  number 
of  men  employed,  in  the  same  vear,  was  returned  at 

44.000. 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  Russian  mines  yield  Mine*, 
annually  about  22,000  marks  of  gold,  and  77,000  of 
silver.  In  1828,  the  produce  of  gold  was  22.256  marks, 

(or  3 18  poods,  of  which  115  were  obtained  from  Imperial, 
and  203  from  private  mines,)  of  silver  76,498  marks, 

(or  1093  poods.)  of  platina6570  marks,  (or 94  poods;) 
and  the  respective  value  v^as,  of  gold, 4,896,000  Russian 
dollars,  (£700,000.)  and  of  silver,  1,071,000  dollars, 
(£*153,000.)  The  gold  mines  of  the  Oural  yielded  in 

1S26  ...  232  poods,  or  14.652  marks. 

1827  ...  282  „ 19.710  „ 

1828  ...  291  ,.  20,340  * 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1829  they  gave  142  poods 

of  gold  (46  from  Imperial,  and  96  from  private  mines) 

and  43  poods  of  phtinu.  The  total  produce  of  the  Oural 
mines  from  1814  to  1828  was  1551  poods,  of  the  value 
of  about  £3,413,000  ; the  last  five  years  alone  yielded 
1247  poods.  The  yearly  produce  of  gold  in  Europe 
and  in  Asiatic  Russia  amounts  to  26,500  marks  of  gold, 
and  292,000  of  silver;  of  which  the  Russian  Empire 
alone  yields  22,000  marks  of  gold/and  76,500  of  silver. 

By  a document  published  in  the  Russian  Minim z 
Journal  for  1830,  we  find  that  there  were  in  the  Oural 
districts  alone  58  smelting-works,  (seven  belonging  to 
the  Crown,  and  51  to  individuals.)  which  produced,  in 
1827,  9,731,147  poods  of  cost  iron.  The  forges,  which 
amounted  to  105,  (8  belonging  to  the  Crown,  and  97  to- 
individuals,)  sent  into  the  markets,  in  the  same  year, 

5,578,474  poods  of  wrought  iron.  From  the  same 
source  we  learn  that  the  steel  manufactured  in  all  the 
Empire,  in  1829,  amounted  only  to  80,000  poods;  and 
that  the  total  produce  of  copper  in  the  same  year  was 
above  200,000  poods  ; of  lead,  about  40,000  poods  ; of 
salt,  22,000,000  poods  ; and  of  alum,  16,000  poods. 

The  auriferous  sands  of  the  Ourals  have  been  lately 
found  to  yield  diamonds  ; to  what  amount  is  unknow  n. 

An  approximative  measurement  of  the  superficies  of  Superficial 
European  Russia  has  already  been  given ; but  a very 
elaborate  calculation  having  recently  been  published  by 
M.  Sernoff,  who  has  invented  an  improved  method  of 
computing  areas,  by  which  he  can  allow  for  the  inequa- 
lities of  boundaries,  we  subjoin  the  following  estimate  of 
its  area,  as  computed  by  him. 
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RUSSIA.  «»  Ruasia  {„  Europe,  including  Russiun  Poland  and 
RUST  *l'*a»ds  of  the  Baltic  and  German  Ocean,  contains 

2,078,646-fhV  English  square  mile«,  of  which  151,043,Vr 
lie  within  the  Frigid  zone,  and  1,927,599t*jV  within 
the  Temperate  zone.  Siberia  (under  which  designation 
arc  included  the  islands  of  the  North  Frozen  Ocean, 
except  Nova  Zembla,  and  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as 
well  as  the  peninsula  of  A!va.ska  in  America)  con- 
tains 4,866,643/jV  English  square  miles,  of  which 
1,1 30,49 VA-  arc  situated  within  the  Frigid  zone,  and 
3,786,1 47  ,yB  within  the  Temperate  zone.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  calculate  the  exact  area  of  Nova  Zcmbtu,  as  the 
Southern  coast  of  that  island  has  not  been  laid  down  ; 
but,  if  it  be  supposed  to  extend  in  the  form  of  a circle 
between  the  promontories  of  NikolskoY  and  Winter,  the 
area  would  amount  to  83,271/iV  English  square  miles. 
Thus  the  whole  superficial  extent  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire is  about  7,028,M»1W*-  English  square  miles,  of 
which  1, 364,8 l£>,Vr  lie  within  the  Frozen,  and 
5,663.7 4 &tV.r  within  the  Temperate  zone.’* 

The  extent  of  Russia  had  been  previously  estimated 
by  Kruft  at  7,023,252  English  square  miles : his  calcu- 
lation, however,  included  571,858  miles  of  steppes 
possessed  by  the  Kirghishes,  which  are  omitted  by 
M.  8cm off. 

Population.  According  to  official  documents  made  public,  in 
1829,  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  Empire,  excluding  Poland,  was  in  that  year 
44,418,059  souls:  adding  Poland,  which  was  returned 
in  the  same  year  at  4.581,942,  the  whole  population 
was  officially  estimated  at  49,000,000.  The  yearly 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  about  500.000.  M.  Balbi, 
in  his  Empire  Rusae  compare  aut  Principaux  Etata  du 
Monde,  computed  the  population  for  the  end  of  the  year 
1826,  without  Poland,  to  have  been  56,070.000;  and 
M.  Huot,  who  contends  that  the  Ministerial  returns  are 
defective,  and  suppnrts  his  opinion  by  many  statistical 
details,  computes  the  gross  population  of  the  Empire,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1832,  to  have  been  Gl, 117,627. 
According  to  the  latter  writer,  the  numbers,  belonging 
to  the  different  races  which  compose  the  heterogeneous 
population  of  Russia,  may  be  thus  apportioned:  the 
Sclavonic  nations  46,930,000  ; the  Finuish  and  1’inno- 
Hunnic  2,962,000  ; the  Tatar  or  Turkish  2,260,200 ; 
the  Caucasian  1,350,000;  the  Teutonic  and  Scandina- 
vian 537,200;  the  Mongol  213,000  ; the  different  petty 
nations  of  the  North-East,  as  the  Samoyeiles,  Kamt- 
schaduies,  Esquimaux,  &c.,  260,700 ; various  Asiatic 
nations  667,900 : and  different  European  nations,  as 
the  Moldavians,  Wniluchiaos,  with  the  Greeks,  English, 
French,  &c.,  settled  in  Russia,  159.000. 

The  number  of  hereditary  Nobility,  iu  the  returns  of 


1829,  was  stated  at  148,330;  of  those  enjoving  per-  RUSSIA, 
sonal  Nobility  or  rank  46,441  ; of  regular  Clergy  or  — 
Monks  4592;  of  Kusaiau  secular  Clergy  *218,418 ; of  Rb8T.  ^ 
merchants  of  the  first  guild  1497  ; of  the  second  guild,  ' J~v_l 
3999;  of  the  thin!  guild,  among  whom  were  7525 
Jews  and  1050  Mahometans,  68,212.  The  peasants 
belonging  to  the  Crown  were  estimated  at  7,122,389; 
and  (hew*  who  were  the  property  of  individuals  at 
10,109,668. 

Karamzin,  Tsinria  Rossuaicaho  Gatuddnltti ; Jiisioire 
Univrrxtlle  de.  Halle ; Bunching,  I list.  Ceogr.  Magazin; 

Hasscl,  Follsteendigra  Handbuch  der  neuetlm  Erd- 
beachreibung,  vols.  xi.  xii.  and  xiv. ; Muller,  Samml. 

It uah.  (retch. ; Strahl.  Rusmche  Kirrhengeachichte ; 

Slorch,  (iemdlde  dea  Ruaa.  Reich*,  and  Rm.it and  i inter 
Alexander  T. ; Hupei,  Nor  due  he  Miaccllaneen , and  Ver~ 
such  die  Slaatsecrfaamng  dea  Ruaa.,  Sfc. ; Kngelhardt, 

Rutnitche  MiacelUtn  ; Ermun,  Rente  um  die  H'elt.  Hist. 

Be.rkht ; Weber,  Do*  verenderte  Ru island  ; Oldekop, 

Der  Rutaische  Mcrei/r,  and  St,  Petersburg  Zeitachrifl  ; 

Busse,  Journal  ron  Rutland ; llagemeister,  Rutland 
TerrUorialurgrmaerung,  Sfc. ; Bacmcister,  Russuche 
Bibliolhek;  Bergimtim,  Mopaxin  fur  Rutland*  Gea- 
chichte,  Letudcr  and  Ftelkerkunde ; Cm  me.  Allege - 
meine  Uebcnicht  der  Staahkrafle. ; Erdmann,  Rruen 
im  Innern  Rtittland;  St.  Gall.  Ilruchstucke  etui  cinin- 
gtn  Rcisen  nach  dem  Sudlichen  Rutland  in  den 
Jahren  1822-8;  Stchekatof,  Geograph  ilckeskn  Sint  dr 
Ro**ii\kaho  Goauddratpa ; Balachef.  Obchtchala  Stalia- 
tilchrtkata  Tablitz , Sfc* ; Plater,  Geographic  de  PE*t  de 
V Europe;  Kraft,  Geographic  de  la  Rustic  ; Stanislaus 
Scstrenevitz  <le  Bohujz,  Rccherchea  Hiitoriquct  aurTOri- 
ginc  den  Sarmnlea,  dr  a Eaclavrma,  tl  dea  Esclacea  ; Klap- 
roth, Asia  Polygtotta ; Pallas,  Gmeliii,  and  Klap- 
roth, Travclt  in  rarioua  Porta  of  Russia  ; Schnitzler, 

Esaai  d'une  Statislique  Generale  de  V Empire  de  Atunr, 

4'c.,  am!  La  Rutsie,  la  Polognt,  et  la  Finland V ; Al- 
manack de  St.  Peterabourg  ; Journal  Ruase  dea  Manu- 
factures et  du  Commerce  ; Gazette  Rusae  du  Commerce; 

Journal  Runse  du  Miniatcre  de  l’  Intermit  r ; Journal  de 
St.  Petersbourg;  Mtmoirea  de  P Academic  dea  Sciences 
de  St.  Petersbourg ; Allgemen.  Geograph.  Eph emeri- 
ti* n ; Nouve lira  A nnalea  dea  Foyapea ; Tooke,  Fines  of 
the  Ruaiian  Empire , Life  of  Catherine  the  Second , 
and  History  of  Russia;  Coxe,  Clarke,  Lyall,  Cochrane, 
and  Holm  an.  Travels  in  Russia ; Malle-Brun,  Noutelle 
Edition  par  M.  Knot;  Balbi,  U Empire  Rusae  compare 
aux  princi f mux  Elat*  du  Monde,  and  Abrbpe  de  Geo- 
graphic; Macculloch t Dictionary  of  Commerce  ; Hage- 
mcister,  Report  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Port*  of  the 
Black  Sea  ; Transactions  of  the.  Geological  Society,  vol.  i. 

Second  Series. 


RUST,  n.  -i  A.  S.  rust,  ntstian;  Ger.  ro*t;  D. 
Rust,  r.  >roe»l;  Sw.  rost;  perhaps  (see  Wachter) 
Ru  sty.  J from  the  Lai.  rnatua , and  so  applied 
from  the  (ruaceQ  colour  it  gives  to  the  surface  of  metals. 
Ru*f,  r.  is  used  met. 

To  spoil  for  want  of  use;  of  action  or  exertion;  to 
feel  or  move  as  if  clogged  by  rust. 

But  gadir  ye  to  you  treamiris  in  hevene.  where  neither  rut/  ne 
Brought  distneth  and  where  thefi*  dei>rn  out  and  ■((‘ten. 

IWctif.  iJailhrw,  ch.  ti.  p.  7, 


Rtut  of  defame  is  inseparable. 

A ttmUctd  imputed  la  CJtaueer. 
And  on  hit  haunch  a rutty  fel  fauchoun, 

Aud  ia  hm  hand  he  had  a rusty  sword. 

CJtaucer.  The  Testament  of  Crtatide . 
She  was  adrad,  and  he  out  tirayde 
A rusty  sweide,  and  to  hir  uude. 

Thou  shah  be  dead. 

Gotetr,  Corn/.  Am.  book  viil. 

Their  Armour  they  should  make  look  so  rashly  and  iH-favou redly 
as  wed  ought  become  such  wearers, 

btdney.  Arcadtay  book  i. 
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Some  armed  with  father,  and  some  with  rust  ye  may  fa.  and  tome 
there  ware  ryg hi  wall  armed. 

-Lord  Berner*.  Froissart.  Cronyeie,  vol.  LL  eh.  215.  p.  C61. 

S In  like  wyse  as  wee  see  by  rusty  and  cankred  |>ottea  when  they 
•bail  be  made  clean?,  fynt  they  rubbe  awuy  the  ruste,  and  after 
that  wasbe  it  with  water.  So  did  this  holy  prophet*,  fyrst  by  hut 
wepyn^e  icoured  and  made  full  c lea  no  his  soufa  from  the  rusitnessc 
aad  cunkcryngeof  his  fouke  ayn,  aod  after  washed  it  with  wepynge 
t**1®*1  Fylker.  Stum  Psatmes,  p.  137. 

But  at  her  feet  her  tword  woa  likewise  layde. 

Whoso  long  rest  rusted  the  bright  Steely  brand; 

Yet  who nas  foes  enforxt,  or  friends  toughl’ayde, 

Sh«  could  it  sternidy  draw,  that  all  the  world  dismayde. 

Spenitr.  Faerie  Quern  r,  book  r.  can.  9. 
And  on  his  arme  a haunch  of  keyes  Ike  bore, 

Th«  which  unused  ruit  did  overgrow. 

Id,  R.  book  i.  can.  8. 

^Aud  therefore  you  shall  see  Achilles  commonly  j minted  scraping 
off  the  rwti  of  his  speare  head  with  his  sword  into  the  wound  of 
the  said  Telephus.  Holland.  Plinie,  book  xxv.  ch.  ▼. 

And  on  his  head  a rieele-eap  he  did  wear* 

Of  colour  nrs/re- hruwue.  hut  sure  and  strong. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  t.  can.  12, 

The  powder  beeing  incorpniat  in  honey  and  gall-nuts,  doth 
rnooth  and  clean*  the  rustinri*s  0f  the  windpipes,  occasioned  by  a 
rheume.  Holland.  Plinie , book  xx.  ch.  xvii. 

Our  rational  faculties,  whieh  being  uuemployM  will  naturally 
Contract  rial,  and  grow  every  day  more  weak  and  restive. 

Scott.  Cknilian  Lift,  part  Hi.  ch.  iii. 
The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty. 

For  want  of  fighting,  was  grown  rusty. 

Butler.  Hudtbrai , part  i.  can.  1, 

Strange  doctrine  this  ! that  without  scruple  taais 
The  laurel,  that  the  vcty  lightning  spare* ; 

Brings  down  the  warriors  trophy  to  the  dust, 

And  eats  into  his  bloody  sword  like  rati. 

Coscper . Telle  Talk. 

RU'STICK,  Fr.  ruslique  j It.  rusiico ; Sp. 

Ru'stical,  rusiico  ; Lut.  rustic  us , from  run. 
Rustically,  1 See  Rural. 

Ru'oticatf,  r.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  country  ; 
Rusiica'tion,  having  the  manners  of  country; 
Rusti'city.  plain,  unadorned, simple;  also  rude, 


. , ' I •*••“*•»»««*  IUUC, 

uncivilized,  unpolished 

Tlie  Lacedemones  snmtime  purposely  caused  their  rut  t,  cal  l 
aeruantes  to  be  made  very  drunk. 

Sir  Thomas  Etyol.  The  Gaeernour,  book  iii.  p.  212. 

They  were  called  Paramisaduns,  being*  a nut, rail  kindeof  nieu, 
and  most  rude  among**  at  Ihe  barbarous  nacions. 

Brtnde.  Quintus  Curtins,  book  vu.  fol.  179. 

By  these  examples  it  doth  appere  how  good  men  dyd  alwaye 
*?.  'f011?  ad  though  they  nought  bau*  ben  lefully  taken, 

which*  in  them  was  neytber  folyshenea  nor  yet  ruslicitie,  bat  of  a 
prudent  consideracutn. 

-Sir  TA<mttu  Klyut . The  Gveemastr.  book  iii.  p.  202. 

This  poet,  more  circumspect  then  Theocritus,  as  the  matter  it 

^[,deck^b’  •••nwth  to  doubt  least  that  edoge  which  is  intituled 
Polho,  will  not  appears  rmstuMike  enough. 

Phatr.  The  Life  of  Virgil,  fol.  14. 

Whether  he  nseth  them  by  such  casualtie  and  cuatomc,  or  of  set 
porposss  aod  chow*,  as  thinking  them  fittest  for  such  nut, cal 
wdenesss  of  ahepheards,  either  for  that  their  rough  sound  would 
make  his  rimes  more  tagged  nod  nut, call,  or  else  because  such  old 
and  obsolete  wordes  are  most  used  of  country  folke. 

Spenser.  Eputle  to  Monster  Harvey. 

Now  as  these  men  bare  no  regard  at  all  to  the  speculation  of 
Nature,  and  to  the  courts  of  the  stars ; so  the  other  beforeoamed 
•w  given  to  much  thereto,  and  rapt  they  are  so  high  among  the 
£"  aad jdanet*.  that  their  own®  eics  bee  doaeled  therewith  ; and 
besidn,  their  subtilries  and  quiddities  doe  blind  others,  considering 
that  the  practise  of  these  matters  must  pom  through  the  bands  of 
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s mslienU  peasants,  who  arc  so  Tar  off  from  conceiving  astronomic  RUS- 
and  the  constellations  above,  that  they  know  nut  one  letter  of  the  TICK 
look.  Dor  never  leorocd  their  ABC.  _ 

r Holland.  Plinie,  book  xviii.  ch.  xxiv.  RUSTLE* 

My  brother  Jaquea  he  keepes  at  schnofa,  aod  report  speakea  ‘V^~/ 
i phlenly  of  his  profit ; fur  my  part,  he  keep.**  me  rustically  at 
home,  or  (to  speak  mom  property  ) sums  mo  heere  at  home  vnkept. 

Shakrpcare.  As  You  Lake  It,  fol.  185. 

Beemrth  that  such  wild®  woodes  should  far  exjiell 
AD  civile  Osage  and  gentility, 

And  gentle  sprite  deforme  with  rod*  rusticity. 

Spenser.  Faene  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  C. 

But  let  that  same  dslitious  poet  lend 
A little  leave  onto  a rusftche  Muse 
To  sing  hri  mutresse  prays* ; aud  let  him  mend, 

If  ought  aims  her  liking  may  abuse. 

Id.  R.  bouk  iii. 

Which  he  perceiving  kindly  doth  entreat, 

Reproves  the  nufirs  for  that  offer'd  wrong, 

Averring  it  an  injury  too  great, 

To  such,  of  right,  all  kindness  did  belong. 

Drayton.  Mote*  Hu  Birtk  and  Miracles,  book  i. 

To  you  it  reemes  so.  (rustu-kly,)  Aiox  Oilcna  said; 

Your  words  arc  suited  to  your  ryes.  Those  mares  lead*  still  that  led. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xxiiL  p.  318. 

The  troth  of  it  is.  the  swwtnwaand  rusticity  of  a pastoral  cannot 
be  wo  well  expressed  in  any  other  tongue  as  in  the  Greek,  when 
nghtly  mixed  and  qualified  with  the  Doric  dialect. 

Addison.  Essay  on  VirgsTt  Georgies. 

Hence  to  your  fields,  you  rmtitds hence  away 
Nor  stain  with  grief  the  pleasures  of  the  clay. 

I'ope.  Hamer.  Odyssey,  book  xxi. 

Lay  bashfulacsv.  that  rustic  virtue,  by ; 

To  manly  confidence  thy  thoughts  apply. 

Dry  den.  Oeid.  Art  of  lore,  book  i. 

t iT*.  ? ?.*  “ “*  f0me  wllcn  tho  town  *•  beginning  to  U, 

full,  and  the  rust, noted  beauty  sees  an  end  of  her  banishment. 

The  Idler,  No.  80. 

RU'STLE,  c.  1 A.  S.  hritllan  ; Ger.  rasseln  ; D 
Rustle,  n.  >ruymelcn;  from  Goth,  hrisyan,  to 
Ru  btlino,  7t.  J shake.  To  make  the  noise  of  things 
shaken  ; of  armour,  (in  Pliny,)  silk,  straw,  leaves,  &c  ; 
now  generally  confined  to  that  of  things  similar  in  sub- 
stance to  the  latter. 

Bring  charged  to  make  a sign*  to  declare  if  he  were  a dumbo 
and  token  ********  azul  & uw*c  eg^ne.  and  that  was  the  sign 

/ Far.  Aeits,  Sfc.  Henry  FIJI.  fo).  H76, 

As  he  let  his  sword  fall  upon  it,  another  knight  all  in  black  came 
nutimg  in,  who  struck  the  shield  almost  aa  soon  as  he,  aod  so 
strongly  that  he  brake  the  shield  iu  two. 

Sidney.  H'orks,  vol.  L book  i.  p.  1 1 5.  Arcadia. 

An.  Go  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  oat 
Clo.  He  is  curomiog,  sir,  he  is  comming ; I hr  are  his 
Straw  rustle. 

Skahspeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  fol  77. 

In  the  time  of  the  Crmbrian  wanes,  we  have  been  told  that  *r- 
roour  was  heard  to  rustle,  and  the  trumpet  to  sound  out  of  heaven. 

Holland.  Plinie,  book  ii.  ch.  Ivii. 

Her  bow  and  qniver  at  her  back  behind. 

That  eaa'ly  moving  with  the  wanton  wind, 

Mode  a soft  rustling , such  as  you  do  hear 
Amongst  the  reeds  scare  gliding  river  near. 

Drayton.  The  Man  in  ike  Moots. 

,Not  vh*n  up  the  North. spirit  blow. 

Her  raging  billows,  bellows  *o  agauwt  tire  beaten  shore; 

Not  such  a rustling  keeps  a fire,  driven  with  violent  More, 

Through  woods  that  grow  against  a hill. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  bouk  xiv.  p.  19fi. 

So  stands  the  Thracian  herdsman  with  his  spoor, 

Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  hear, 

And  hears  him  rustling  iu  the  wood,  and  sees 
Hi*  costae  at  distance  by  the  bending  trees. 

Dryden,  Pabunon  and  Arete,  book  U, 
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RUT 


RUT 


RUSTLE. 

RL'TIDO- 

SOMA. 


A house  there  it  (and  thatV  enouuh) 

From  whence  one  fatal  morning  issue* 

A brace  of  warrior*.  not  in  buff. 

But  rutihnj  in  their  »ilk»  and  tissues. 

Gray.  A Long  Story. 

When  the  noi*e  of  a torrent,  the  nutle  of  a wood,  the  tong  of 
birds,  or  the  play  of  lambs,  b*d  power  to  fill  the  attention,  and 
tuMtend  all  perception  of  the  course  of  time. 

The  IJUr,  No-  44. 

He  spoke ; a nutting  urge*  through  the  tree* ; 

Instant  new  vigour  sittings  hi*  *ctnr*  knee*. 

Mickle.  The  Lvriad,  book  ix. 

RUT,  v.  'i  Fr.  ruit , rent,  from  the  Let.  rvgilus. 

Rut,  n.  >and  rere , to  bellow  ms  a stair,  from  ru- 

RuVrMH.  j girt.  See  Menage.  Rut.  from  the 
noise  the  deer  make  at  the  season  when  they  seek  to 
copulate. 

After  coura  of  ooncejrtion.  non  tok  kepeof  o}er 
As  when  be»  tudde  rutyed.  anon  fd  reslen  alter. 

Fieri  Floukman.  fit  ion,  p.  222. 

They  deera  begin  to  go*  to  mt  after  the  rising  of  the  »Urre  Arc* 
turn*,  which  is  much  about  the  lift  of  September. 

Holland.  Flint r,  took  viii.  ch.  xxxii. 

And  there  arose  such  rut  th*  unruly  rout  among, 

Thut  soon  the  noise  thereof  through  ail  tlw  ocean  rung. 

Drayton.  l\>ty-v(lu>n,  song  2. 

Sons.  Pray  be  not  mistaken ; by  this  band 

Your  wife's  as  chaste  and  honest  as  a virgin, 

For  any  tiling  I know ; ’tis  true  she  gave  me 
A ring. 

Petri;.  For  rutting. 

Soph.  You  am  much  deceiv’d. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Tamer  Tamed , act  if.  ac.  3. 

That  is  an  adoertisement  to  a proper  mastic  in  Florence,  ona 
Diana,  to  take  beetle  of  the  allurement  of  one  Count  Rotation,  a 
foolish  idle  buy,  hut  for  nil  tliat  very  ruttuh. 

' Shnktf>ettrr,  Ait*  Hell  that  Ende  Well,  fob  248. 
What  piety  forbids  the  lusty  ram 
Or  rows  salacious  goal,  to  rut  their  dam. 

Uryden . Odd.  Metamorphoses,  book  x. 

Rut,  ">  See  ante , Rout. 

Rutty.  ) The  rout,  course,  or  tract,  (sc.  of  a wheel.) 

And  as  from  hils  raine  water*  headlong  fall 

That  all  wave*  pate  huge  rate,  which  met  in  one  bed,  fill  a vail 
With  such  a confluence  of  stream**,  that  on  the  mountnine  ground* 
Yurt  off,  in  frighted  slw-phairds’  cares,  the  hurtling  noiac  rebound*. 

Chapman.  Hamer.  Iliad,  book  it.  p.  60. 

To  heboid  thee  not  painted  inclines  •nroewhat  neera 
A miracle : the**  in  thy  face  here  were  deep  ruffe. 

Wittier,  'the  Dutchaae  of  Malfy,  act  ii.  SC.  1. 
That  heav'nly  voice  I more  delight  to  lieare 
Than  gentle  airs  to  breathe,  or  swelling  wave* 

Against  the  wounding  rocks  their  bosoms  tear, 

Or  whistling  reeds,  that  rutty  Jordan  lave*. 

Fletcher.  Chritl't  Triumph  over  Death. 

I was  almost  killed  between  Sheffield  Place  nnd  East  Grinated, 
by  hard,  frozen,  long  arid  cross  run,  that  would  disgrace  the  ap* 
proach  of  an  Indian  wigwam. 

Gibhan  la  Lard  Sheffield,  Jan.  1794. 

RUT  A,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Decandria, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rutaceer.  Generic 
character : calyx  four  or  five-purled ; corolla,  petals 
concave,  receptacle  with  ten  melliferous  punctures;  cap- 
sule lobed  (sometimes  four  petals  and  eight  stamens.) 

Ten  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe  ; 
the  most  remarkable  is  R.  graveolens,  the  Garden  Rue. 
RUTH.  See  Rub. 

RUT1DOSOMA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennat  geniculated,  twelve- 


jointed,  rather  short  nnd  stout ; funiculvt  seven-jointed,  RUTIDO- 
the  two  basal  joints  elongate,  the  remainder  nodose ; 
club  large,  acuminated ; head  produced  in  front  into  a gUT- 
rather  long,  stout,  considerably  bent  rostrum,  inserted  LAND- 
during  repose  in  a pectoral  groove,  which  extends  to  SHIRE, 
the  base  of  the  intermediate  legs;  head  rounded, 
serted  up  to  the  eyes,  which  are  globose,  in  the  thorax  ; 
the  latter  short,  narrowed  anteriorly , with  the  sides 
rounded,  the  base  Insinuated  ; icutellum  obsolete ; elytra 
globose,  movable;  legs  rather  long,  stout;  femora 
clavate,  each  furnished  with  a minute  tooth  ; tibia  with 
the  apex  truncate,  armed  with  a hook  ; tarsi  tetramerou*. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Curculio  globulus,  llerbst;  Ste- 
phens, Jtlust.  Britt.  Ent.  ( MandibuJala ,)  vol.  iv.  p.  45. 

One  species,  found  occasionally  on  sallows  in  England. 

RUT1LANT,  Lat.  rutilarr,  rutilus , from  Gr.  rpv$- 
poc,  red;  Fr.  rutiler,  “ to  glisten,  glitter,  shine,  glare.” 
Cotgrave. 

Parchments  coloured  with  this  rutilant  mixture. 

Eeetyn,  book  ii.  cb.  iv.  ICC.  1. 


RUTLANDSHIRE,  an  inland  County,  and  the 
smallest  of  the  English  Shires,  is  bounded  by  Leices- 
tershire on  the  North-East  and  East ; by  Northamp- 
tonshire on  the  South-East  and  South  ; and  on  the 
South-West,  West,  and  North-West  by  Leicestershire. 

It  extends  from  51°  31'  28"  to  51°  45*34"  North  lati- 
tude; and  from  25'  to  48'  West  longitude.  It  is  nearly 
of  a circular  figure;  its  extreme  length  is  18  miles,  its 
greatest  breadth  15  miles,  and  its  circumference  58 
miles;  and  its  superficial  contents,  according  to  the 
trigonometrical  survey,  amount  to  149  square  miles,  or 
about  95,360  acres,  which  exceeds  the  computation  of 
Parkinson,  in  his  Agricultural  Survey,  by  about  seven 
square  miles. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  County  is  highly  svl-  Aspect 
van  nnd  pastoral,  varied  by  continuous  undulations,  and  of  the 
having  its  valleys  intersected  by  abundant  springs  and  County, 
rivulets.  These  valleys  are  mostly  about  half  a mile  in 
width,  and  are  formed  by  a series  of  gentle  elevations, 
which  run  East  and  West.  Its  principal  vale,  that  of 
Catmose,  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  Shire,  and  is  described 
by  Camden  m “ a pleasant  nnd  fertile  valley,  perhaps 
from  coet  macs,  which  signify  in  British,  a woody  plain  :** 
much  of  the  cheese  called  Stilton  is  made  in  this 
vale,  and  likewise  in  the  district  of  Leaficld  forest. 

North  of  the  vale,  thp  ground  swells  upwards  for  about 
a mile  and  a halt'  to  Burley  hill,  whence  it  forms  n dead 
fiat,  or  table-land,  which  overlooks  the  rich  plains  of 
Leicester  and  Nottingham,  and  the  levels  of  Lincoln. 

Its  Eastern  districts  are  the  most  diversified,  its  Western 
the  best  wooded ; and,  on  the  South,  it  sinks  into  a 
very  extensive  valley,  mostly  open  land,  which  stretches 
into  Northamptonshire.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
whole  vale  of  Catmose  was  once  an  extensive  tract  of 
woodland,  and  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  forest  of 
Leaficld,  or  Lyfield,  once  occupied  the  greatest  part  of 
Oakham  Hundred.  Leland,  when  speaking  of  this 
forest,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  says,  w From  Wis- 
combe  partely  through  woddy  ground  of  the  forest  of 
Leafielri,  and  so  to  Rutlandshire,  by  woddy  first,  and 
then  all  champain  ground,  hut  exceeding  rich  of  corn 
and  pasture;”  and  this  description  is  strictly  applicable 
at  the  present  day,  since  there  is  not  a tract  in  the  King- 
dom of  the  same  extent  which  presents  a richer  prospect 
of  wood  and  cultivation.  Some  of  the  finest  views  may 
be  obtaiued  from  Mtnton,  which  is  the  highest  ground 
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in  the  County ; from  Beaumont  Chase,  Burley  House, 
Rakesborough  hill,  the  village  of  Teigh,  (he  Whissen- 
dine  hills,  and  Witchley  common. 

The  only  rivers  of  any  importance  which  water  (he 
County  are  the  Guash  or  Wash,  and  the  Welland.  The 
former,  which  runs  from  West  to  East,  bisects  the  Shire 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  its  course  is  aptly  de- 
scribed by  Iceland,  who  says,  u Wa&he  riveret  riseth  in 
Leyrcestershire,  and  cometh  by  Greatham  in  Rutland- 
shire—-the  hole  course  from  the  hedde  of  it  a little  byneth 
Waschc-bridge  where  it  goelh  into  Weland  river,  a 
little  benethe  Staunford  town,  is  au  xviii.  or  xx.  miles. 
The  common  saying  is  there  that  Washe  and  Wiland 
shall  drown  al  Holonde” — alluding  to  Holland  in  Lin- 
colnshire. The  Welland,  which  forms  (he  boundary 
between  this  County  and  Northamptonshire,  lakes  its 
rise  in  Leicestershire  likewise ; it  enters  Rutlandshire 
near  Caldecott,  and,  proceeding  in  a meandering  course 
towards  the  North-East,  runs  past  Stamford  in  Lincoln- 
shire, crosses  the  fens  in  that  County,  unci  empties  itself 
into  the  Fossdyke : its  navigable  extent  does  not  reach 
into  Rutland.  The  only  line  of  internal  navigation 
possessed  by  the  County  is  that  of  Oakham  Canal, 
which  is  an  extension  of  the  Melton  Mowbray  Canal 
from  the  river  Soar  to  the  latter  town.  It  enters  the 
County  near  Teigh,  und  passes  by  Market  Overton, 
Burrow,  Colsmore,  and  Burley,  until  it  approaches 
Oakham  on  its  North  side,  in  the  level  of  the  vale  of 
Calmose.  Its  course  through  Leicestershire  and  Rutland 
is  about  South-East,  for  an  extent  of  15  mites,  and  its 
first  moiety  has  a regular  rise  of  126  feet  perpendicular; 
but  after  entering  the  County,  it  continues  on  a level. 
The  Rutlaud  line  of  6£  miles  was  completed  in  1803 ; 
and  ihe  whole  expense  was  £86,000,  raised  in  shares  of 
£100.  The  principal  objects  of  this  navigation  are  the 
supply  of  coals  and  timber,  and  the  transport  of  agri- 
cultural produce. 

Though  lire  rivers  are  few,  and  comparatively  unim- 
portant, the  County  is.  in  general,  well  watered  for 
agricultural  purposes  ; principally,  by  springs  and  ponds. 
Most  of  the  towns  and  villages,  which  are  not  seated  on 
the  Wash  or  the  Welland,  have,  nevertheless,  the  advan- 
tages of  possessing  other  small  streams  or  rivulets,  and 
although  water  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  is  not  plen- 
tiful here,  this  is  of  little  consequence,  since  most  of  the 
meadows  are  upland. 

The  soil  consists  in  gencrat  of  red  land,  good  clay, 
poor  clay,  hazel  earth,  white  stony  land,  black  clay,  and 
gravelly  clay.  Mr.  Parkinson  discriminates  the  various 
soils,  observing  that  the  East  and  South-East  parts  are 
of  a shallow  staple  upon  limestone  rock,  with  a small 
mixture  of  cold  woodland  and  a clay  soil ; whilst  the 
other  parts  of  the  County  are  composed  of  a strong 
loum,  to  which  the  vale  of  Cat  muse  is  in  some  measure 
an  exception,  as  it  consists  of  good  clay,  red  loam,  and 
a mixture  of  clay  and  red  loam.  The  same  writer 
divides  (fie  superficies  of  the  County  as  follows : pasture 
lands  34,861  acres ; meadow  9356  acres ; arable  42,536 
acres;  common  693  acres;  waste 30  acres ; plantations 
65  acres;  woods  2815  acres;  water  44  acres,  allowing 
for  fractions  in  each  part. 

The  modes  of  agriculture  naturally  differ  according  to 
the  differences  of  soil,  and  the  lands  being  open  or  en- 
closed. The  enclosed  lands  are  partly  under  the  Nor- 
folk mode,  of  four  years’  rotation,  without  feeding  off 
except  tn  the  turnip  crops;  and  portly  under  a mode  of 
more  recent  introduction,  which  consists  in  taking  two 
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crops  of  spring  corn  after  breaking  up  the  clover,  then  RUT- 
turnips,  next  barley  with  rye  grass  and  clover,  after  BAND, 
which  sheep  ure  turned  on  for  three  or  four  years,  and  x*— 
the  land  is  once  more  broken  up  lor  spring  corn.  On 
the  unenclosed  arable  lands,  the  old  course  of  two  crops 
and  a fallow  prevails,  but,  to  this,  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions. The  crops  commonly  grown  are  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  peas,  beans,  turnips,  cabbages,  tares,  and 
lentils:  the  average  crop  of  wheat  is  222  bushels  per 
acre;  of  barley,  which  is  of  such  superior  quality  that 
the  Rullund  farmers  generally  call  it  corn,  specifying 
other  kinds  of  grain  by  their  different  names,  32  bushels ; 
of  oats,  42J  bushels;  of  peas  24 j bushels;  and  of 
l>eans  23£  bushels.  The  artificial  grasses  are  clover, 
trefoil,  ray-grass,  and  sainfoin.  There  is  no  breed  of 
cattle  peculiar  to  the  County. 

The  mineralogy  of  this  County  is  on  a very  limited  Minera- 
scale.  An  excellent  stone  for  building  is  quarried  at  higy. 
Kctton,  and  the  limestone  found  in  many  parts,  both  of 
a soft  and  hard  species,  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
naturalist.  These  stones  contain  a gTeat  number  of 
marine  substances,  ami  are  themselves  to  be  met  with 
in  various  degrees  of  tenacity,  from  that  of  mere 
indurated  clay,  or  hardened  sea  ooze,  to  the  consistence 
of  stone.  The  red,  ochry  tint,  common  to  the  soil  of 
the  Southern  parts,  evidently  arises  from  the  presence 
of  ferruginous  matter;  a fact  proved  by  the  number  of 
chalybeate  springs  throughout  the  County. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rutland  formed  part  of  that  na-  Hixtory  am! 
tion  or  people,  termed  by  the  Romans  Corilani,  and  antiquities, 
on  the  suhjugation  of  this  district,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius.  Rutland  was  included  in  their 
division  of  Flavia  Cmwient ft.  During  the  Saxon 

Heptarchy,  between  592  and  827,  it  formed  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Mercia,  under  eighteen  successive  Mo- 
narchs  ; and,  after  the  union  of  the  separate  Monarchies 
under  one  head,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  property  of 
the  Crown.  This  County  is  supposed  to  have  been  on 
Earldom  soon  after  the  Conquest.  Its  antiquities  are 
limited  to  the  remains  of  a Roman  station  at  Bridge 
Casterton,  the  name  of  which  has  been  a fertile  subject 
of  dispute  to  antiquaries;  and  the  great  road,  called 
" Ermine  Street/'  appears  to  have  run  in  this  direction. 

Among  the  most  interesting  antiquarian  relics  of  a later 
period,  may  be  cited  the  Castle.  Church,  County- hall, 
and  Hospital  of  Oakham ; Tickencote,  Esseuditie, 

Exton,  and  Kctton  Churches ; and  some  handsome 
monuments  in  the  Churches  of  Ashwell,  Drystoke,  and 
Exton. 

The  climate  of  the  County  is  considered  to  he  mild,  Climate, 
healthy,  and  pleasant.  According  to  a register,  kept  by 
Samuel  Barker,  Esq.,  it  appears  that  during  the  period 
from  1791  to  1798  inclusive,  there  were  no  preponderant 
winds  in  the  County,  and  that  the  average  of  rain  fallen 
was  24*61  inches  per  year;  the  greatest  quantity  being 
29*40  and  the  smallest  21*40  inches. 

There  ure  no  manufactures  of  any  importance  in  the  Murafac- 
County,  which  is  very  justly  attributed  by  Mr.  Parkinson  lu»es. 
to  the  want  of  water  and  scarcity  of  fuel. 

The  population,  according  to  the  Returns  of  1801,  Population. 
1811,  1921,  and  1831,  was  severally — 16,356,  16,390, 

18,487,  und  19,400;  giving  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
two  last  censuses  to  be,  respectively,  13  ami  5 per  cent. 

The  annual  value  of  the  real  property,  as  assessed  April 
1815,  was  £133,487.  Rutland  has  no  Boroughs ; the 
only  Market  Towns  are  Oakham  and  Uppingham.  It  is 
divided  into  the  four  Hundreds  of  Alstoe,  East,  Mar- 
2 H 
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RUT-  tinsley,  and  Wrundike,  and  the  Sort re  of  Oakham,  and 
LAND.  returm  two  Knights  to  Parliament  for  the  Shire,  who 
' are  elected  at  Oakham.  Rutlaudtdiire  lies  partly  in  the 
Diocese  of  Peterborough.  and  partly  ill  that  ot  Liucoln, 
and  is  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury.  It  is  included 
in  the  Midland  Circuit : the  Assize*  and  Quarter  Ses- 
sions arc  held  at  Oakham,  where  is  the  County  gaol ; 
there  are  seven  acting  Magistrates.  The  rates  raised  in  the 
County  for  the  year  ending  March  25,  1827.  amounted^ 
to  £ 14.029  7s.,  the  expenditure  to  £l 3,873  14*.,  ot 
which  £9479  18*.  were  applied  to  the  poor 

The  official  Tables  of  the  '*  Occupations  of  the 
People,”  formed  on  the  Population  Returns  of  1831, 
furnish  the  following  details  as  to  the  divisions  of  em- 
ployment among  the  inhabitants  of  Rutlandshire  : 


Occupiers  of  land  employing  labourer*  . . . 429 

Occupiers  of  laud  not  employing  labourers  424 

Labourer*  employed  in  agriculture 1910 

Employed  in  manufacture 12 

Employed  in  retail  trade  or  handicraft 1373 

Capitalists,  bankers,  &c 150 

Labourers  not  agricultural * 269 

Other  males  20  years  of  age 221 

Male  servants 252 

Female  servants  879 


The  proportion  of  offenders  to  the  population,  calcu- 
lated on  the  same  census,  was  1 in  775:  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  males  92,  of  females  8. 

Oakham , the  Capital  of  the  County,  lies  in  the  Soke  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  luxuriant  vale  of  Calmoae.  The 
only  antiquity  of  which  the  town  boosted,  namely,  the 
Castle,  erected  here  soon  after  the  Conquest  by  Wal- 
kelin  de  Ferrariis,  a Norman  baron,  lias  been  long 
demolished ; but  its  ancient  privilege  is  still  retained, 
by  which  every  Peer  of  the  Realm,  on  his  first  passing 
through  the  place,  forfeits  a shoe  from  his  carriage  or 
riding  horse.  On  refusal,  it  may  be  taken  forcibly  by 
the  Bailiff  of  the  Lordship,  or  the  forfeit  may  be  com- 
muted for  money.  This  singular  custom  probably  refers 
to  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family  of  Ferrars,  which 
still  display  three  horseshoes  ; and,  amoug  other  shoes 
of  curious  workmanship  and  value,  preserved  in  the 
Town-hall,  may  he  mentioned  those  given  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  the  laic  Duke  of  York,  and  by  the  late 
King,  when  Prince  Regent.  Oakham  is  divided  into 
two  parishes,  the  Lord's  Hold,  and  the  Dean's  Hold, 
belonging  reH|>eciively  to  the  Earl  ofWinchelsea  and 
the  Dean  of  Westminster ; the  former  of  whom  holds 
Court-leets  annually,  and  the  latter  triennially,  for  the 
election  of  parochial  and  other  officers.  The  town 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Magistrates ; 
and  the  County  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions  are 
held  in  the  present  Castle,  or  Shire  hall.  The  living 
is  a Vicarage,  with  the  perpetual  Curacies  of  Bar- 
leythorpe,  Brooke,  Eagleton,  and  Laughton ; it  is 
rated  in  the  King's  books  at  £28  3*.  lid. ; patron, 
(1829,)  Earl  ofWinchelsea.  Its  Church,  dedicated  to 
All  Saints,  is  a handsome,  spacious  edifice,  in  the  later 
style  of  English  architecture.  There  is  a well-en- 
dowed Free  School  here,  enjoying  exhibitions  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  lo  which  some  charities  are  an- 
nexed : there  are  likewise  a National  School  and  Alms- 
houses. The  only  manufactory  of  any  consequence  is 
one,  established  a few  years  since,  for  the  weaving  of 
silk  shag  for  hats  . there  is.  however,  considerable  trade 
in  coals  and  corn.  The  common  gaol  and  house  of 


correction  is  a commodious  building,  and  admits  the 
classification  ot  prisoners.  Jeffrey  Hudson,  the  dwarf, 
introduced  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  Peverit  of  the  HUYS- 
Peak,  was  born  here.  Population  of  Lord’s  Hold  1364  ; CHIA. 
of  Dean’s  Hold  796.  Distance  from  London  95  miles 
North  North-West. 

Uppingham,  a Market  Town  and  Parish  in  the  Hun- 
dred of  Martiosley,  derives  its  name  from  its  situation 
on  a rising  ground,  it  chiefly  consists  of  one  long 
street,  with  an  open  place  in  the  centre,  and  is  well 
paved.  The  standard  of  weights  and  measures  for  the 
County  is  kept  here,  in  pursuance  of  the  Statute  of 
11  Henry  VII.  The  Grnmmar  School  was  founded  at 
the  same  lime  as  that  of  Oakham,  in  the  year  1584,  and 
enjoy*  similar  advantages:  it  boast*  among  its  pupils 
Dr.  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  late  Archbishop  ot  Canter- 
bury ; Lord  Manners,  late  Chancellor  of  Ireland;  and 
Henry  Feme,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chester.  Its  living  is  a 
Rectory,  in  ( lie  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  and 
Diocese  of  Peterborough;  it  is  rated  in  the  King's 
books  at  £20  0*.  10rf. ; patron.  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  5L  I*eter  and  St.  Paul,  is  a 
large  Gothic  structure.  The  market,  granted  by  Ed- 
ward 1.,  in  1280,  to  Peter  de  Montfort,  is  held  on  Wed- 
nesdays; and  there  are  fairs  here  for  horse*,  homed 
cattle,  coarse  linens,  &c.,  twice  a- year,  on  March  7 and 
July  7.  Population  1630  Distance  from  Oakham  six 
miles;  from  London  H9  miles  North  North-West. 

Wright.  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of 
Rutland,  1684  ; Blore,  History  and  Antiquities,  SfC., 
vol.  i.  part  ii.  1812;  Parkinson,  Agricultural  Surrey; 

Beauties  of  England  and  f Pates,  vol.  xii.  part  ii. 

RUTTER,  Fr.  reistre,  a German  horsemnn.  Cot- 
grave.  tier,  reiter,  renter,  equitans , equet,  from  reiten, 
to  ride. 

A rider ; a horseman,  a cavalier. 

In  the  same  season  (here  was  a copanj*  uf  ratters  gadcred  tog)der 
in  the  mods  of  Ikipwk. 

Lord  Berners.  Frotssstrl.  Crwycir,  vol.  ii.  p,  1. 

Anil  with  them  there  was  a great  romtler  of  Byerae,  the  lorde  of 
Lsuact  playne.  Id.  Ib.  ch.  119.  p.  340. 

Neither  shall  they  be  oceftpanied  wyth  a gartle  of  ruflMyam  nitres. 

Bote.  The  Image  of  both  Churches,  part  ii.  p.  1 0. 

But  now  we  have  in  matter  generslite  given  inter  that  kind  of 
artiilerir,  ami  eertes,  the  Frenchmen  aud  miters,  deriding  our  new 
archerie  in  respect  of  their  corslets,  will  not  let  in  open  skirmish, 
if  ante  IrtMire  »etve,  to  turn  up  their  tails,  and  cne,  “ Shoot*  Eng- 
lish? !*'  and  all  because  our  strong  shooting  is  decaied  and  Uni  in  bed. 

-Sir  Thomas  More.  Utapta,  vol.  ii.  book  it  ch.  %.  p.  168. 

If  brawn*  or  honour  can 
make  the  an  lutppie  man. 

1. cites  by  a cut  til  rule  mtlerkin 
which*  in  best*  mannur  can 
Recytc  thy  tytles,  and  thy  name*, 
who  also  much*  moymr* 

To  crane,  and  iag  those  on  the  syde 
that  haue  th'  slotting*  voyevs. 

Dntrtt.  Horace.  Epistles , p.  49. 

Soph.  It  should  be  but  hy'r  lady 

Sho  holds  him  out  at  pikes’  end,  and  defies  him. 

And  now  is  fortifiM,  such  a regiment  of  ratters 
Never  defied  men  braver. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Tamer  Tamed,  act  r.  sc.  4. 

Rutter.  See  Rout. 

RUYSCHIA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandna , order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : calyx 
five-leaved,  accompanied  by  an  involucre  ; corolle,  petals 
five,  reflexed  ; style  none ; stigmas  four  or  five  ; berries 
tumally  five-celled,  many-seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Martinique  and  Guiana. 
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RYA-  RYANiEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Mona- 
Nj®A.  dctphia , order  Monandria,  natural  order  Flacourlianrtt 
RYE-  Generic  character:  calyx  five-leaved,  coloured  on  the 
GATE,  inside,  persisting  ; a pitcher-shaped  appendage  between 
> the  stamens  and  pistil ; fruit  a berry. 

One  species,  R.  sptciasa,  native  of  Cayenne. 

RYDER.  When  a Bill  during  its  progress  through 
the  House  of  Commons  has  been  engrossed  on  parch- 
ment, which  is  not  done  until  after  the  House  lias  agreed 
or  disagreed  to  the  Bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee, 
it  is  still  competent  to  any  Member  to  propose  amend- 
ments or  alterations.  If  the  alteration  is  to  be  made  in 
one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  as  engrossed,  it  is  prepured 
on  paper  with  a reference  to  the  line  of  the  engrossment 
where  it  is  to  be  made.  But  if  the  alteration  consist  of 
the  addition  of  an  entirely  new  clause,  this  must  be  pre- 
pared on  parchment,  and,  if  agreed  to  by  the  House,  it 
is  tucked  to  the  Bill  and  called  a Ryder.  D warns.  On 
Statutes,  217  ; Blackstone,  Commentaries  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

RYE.  A.  S.  rygc,  rige  ; Ger.  rocken  ; D.  rogge  ; Sw. 
rogh.  Skinner  thinks  from  krige ; th e ridge,  g.  d.  ridged 
with  prickles  or  spikes.  Wachter  thinks  otherwise. 
See  Rocken. 

A quarter  of  whete  wa«  aotde  at  I»aduu  for  xvU.  Rial  dnrr  ahuld 
haitc  been,  h*d  nat  ben  the  prouycyoa  of  raarchaunte*  that  brought 
rye  and  rye  flow*  out  of  Spruce. 

Fabyan.  Chromeie,  p.  570, 

That  which  is  called  tccate  and  farrago  in  Latin®,  (i.  e.  Hr,) 
nerdeth  no  uiure  adoe  but  be  burrowed  and  the  clod*  well  broken. 

HoUand.  Piime,  book  xviii.  ch.  xvi. 

RYE,  a Market  Town  in  the  County  of  Sussex, 
was  annexed  with  Winchelsca  to  the  Cinque  Ports, 
subordinate  to  the  Port  of  Hastings  before  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  One  of  the  towers  (Yprcs  Castle)  erected 
iu  its  fortifications  by  Edward  III.  still  remains,  and  is 
used  us  the  town  gaol.  Of  the  walls  some  ruins  may 
still  be  traced,  and  the  Northern  or  Land  Gate  is  yet 
standing.  The  town  is  situated  on  a cliff  at  the  West 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rother.  The  Church  is 
large  and  built  of  stone,  but  presents  nothing  remarkable 
in  us  architecture.  Most  of  the  population  are  Dis- 
senters. The  Market-house  and  Town-hall  are  the 
chief  buildings  of  this  ancient  Borough,  which  has  re- 
turned two  Members  to  Parliament  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  till  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832  reduced  the 
number  to  one.  Rye  afforded  an  asylum  to  a colony  of 
French  refugees  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
N autz,  whose  descendants  are  chietiy  fishermen.  Dis- 
tance 63  miles  South-East  from  London.  Population, 
in  1831,  3715.  Chief  trade  in  hops,  wool,  timber, 
cannon,  and  iron  goods.  Herring  and  mackerel  fishery. 
Great  improvements,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Pope,  a neighbouring  Clergyman,  have 
been  made  of  late  yean  in  the  harbour,  which  had  been 
nearly  destroyed  by  irruptions  of  the  sea.  The  cliffs  near 
EaBtbourne  supply  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  chalk, 
which  is  continually  exported  from  Rye  to  be  burned 
into  lime. 

RYEGATE,  or  Rrioate,  a Borough,  Market 
Town,  and  Parish  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  is  situated  in 
the  agreeable  but  chalky  valley  of  Helmsdale,  ou  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  river  Mole,  and  the  sand  rock 
upon  which  it  stands  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
Kingdom.  The  town  consists  principally  of  two  streets, 
and  contains  a handsome  modern  mansion  called  the 
Priory,  built  on  the  foundation  of  an  ancient  Friary,  the 


properly  of  Lord  Somers.  The  Church  is  dedicated  to  RYE- 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  ; and  over  ihe  Market-house,  which  GATE, 
was  formerly  a Chapel  of  St.  Thomas  a,  Bccket,  is  an 
apartment  used  as  a Town-hall.  The  Castle  of  Reigate  , , 

etood  on  the  North  of  the  town  behind  the  principal 
street,  and,  until  its  demolition  during  the  Civil  Ware, 
appears  to  have  been  of  great  military  importance.  The 
Borough  has  sent  two  Members  to  Parliament  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  till  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  reduced 
the  number  to  one.  Fuller's  earth  and  medicinal 
springs  are  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood.  Popula- 
tion, in  1831,  3397.  Distance  from  London  21  miles, 

Kingston  13,  and  Guildford  16.  Reigate  gives  the  title 
of  Baron  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

RYTINA,  from  the  Greek  pvnc,  a wrinkle , Illig. 

In  Zoology , a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Cetacea  ffrrbivora , order  Cetacea,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Neither  incisive,  cuspid,  nor  any 
true  molar  teeth,  hut  in  the  place  of  the  latter  a pair  of 
bones  with  irregular  surfuces,  one  in  the  palate  and  the 
other  in  the  lower  jaw,  not  implanted  in  sockets,  but 
connected  to  the  soft  parts  by  papillae  ; muzzle  obtuse ; 
no  auricles;  body  covered  with  a rough,  fibrous,  and 
thick  cuticle,  of  a lengthened  form  and  tapering  towards 
the  tail ; teats  pectoral ; fore  limbs  arm-shaped,  termi- 
nating in  a hoof-like  callus,  but  without  any  toes;  hind 
limbs,  if  any,  not  visible  externally. 

This  remarkable  genus,  of  which  the  only  authentic 
account  has  been  given  by  Steller,  was  confounded  both 
by  Gtnelin  and  Si:aw  with  the  Manatis,  ffom  which, 
however,  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  not  having  true 
teeth,  by  the  body  not  being  at  all  hairy,  and  by  the  feet 
not  having  any  toes,  and  also  by  its  food  consisting  en- 
tirely of  scu-wecd,  and  its  never  coming  to  land  to 
feed  on  grass.  Illiger,  therefore,  properly  formed  it 
into  a new  genus,  giving  it  a name  which  implies  the 
wriukied  appearance  of  its  skin.  There  is  but  oue  spe- 
cies known,  tit, 

R.  Sidle ri , Desmr. ; Trichechu * Borealis,  Shaw. 

About  twenty-three  feet  in  length,  and  eight  thousand 
pounds  in  weight.  The  body  is  covered  with  a very 
thick  hide,  the  cuticle  of  which  resembles  the  bark  of 
the  Quants  Annuom  rather  than  cuticle;  it  is  black, 
rough,  wrinkled,  so  hard  and  tough  as  scarcely  to  be 
cut  with  an  axe,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  not  hairy. 

When  cut  through  transversely  it  resembles  ebony  both 
in  colour  and  smoothness.  The  folds  of  this  cuticle  are 
circular  from  the  nope  to  the  tail,  but  on  the  sides  it  is 
very  rough,  and  exhibits  numerous  cup-like  cavities  re- 
sembling mushrooms,  especially  about  the  head.  It 
covers  the  whole  body  like  u thick  crust,  and  consists 
ot  simple  tubes  placed  side  by  side,  implanted  vertically 
on  the  true  skin  by  their  roundish,  convex  bulbs,  giving 
to  the  under  surface,  when  a portion  is  tom  off  from  the 
true  skin,  an  appearance  resembling  Spanish  leather, 
and  which  bulbs  are  received  into  corresponding  cavities. 

Through  these  tubes  a mucus  exudes  which  largely 
imbues  the  head  and  sides,  but  is  less  copious  on  the 
back,  so  that  when  the  animal  has  been  ashore  for  a 
few  hours  the  latter  becomes  quite  dry  although  the 
former  is  still  moist.  The  use  of  this  thick  covering  is 
evidently  not  only  to  preserve  the  vita)  heat,  but  also  to 
protect  them  against  the  blows  they  arc  exposed  to 
when  thrown  about  by  the  waves  upon  the  rocks 
and  among  the  ice  whilst  in  search  of  food.  When 
wet,  the  colour  of  the  cuticle  is  a dusky  black,  resem- 
bling smoke-dried  bacon,  but  when  dry  it  is  quite  black ; 
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RYTINA.  hut  sometimes  it  is  varied  with  rather  large  spots  and 
N— zones  of  while. 

The  head,  when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  body, 
is  small,  of  an  oblong  square  figure,  and  not  well  de- 
fined from  the  trunk;  the  summit  flat,  and  the  whole 
head  from  the  occiput  to  the  nostrils  slanting  down ; 
from  thence  to  the  lips  also  slanting,  and  the  extremity 
of  the  muzzle  but  eight  inches  thick.  Crape  not  large 
in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  animal,  but  quite 
sufficient  for  feeding  on  sea-weed.  The  lips  are  double 
and  cleft,  the  outer  upper  semicircular,  flat,  full,  and 
thick,  white,  smooth,  but  studded  with  numerous  little 
tubercles,  from  the  centre  of  which  spring  up  white  trans- 
parent bristles  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  aliout 
as  thick  as  pigeon's  quills ; the  inner  lip,  which  resembles 
a calf's  tongue,  is  covered  with  villi,  giving  it  the 
resemblance  of  a broom ; it  is  very  movable,  and  with 
it  the  animal  tears  up  the  sea-weed  and  conveys  it  into 
the  mouth  just  as  do  Oxen.  The  external  lower  lip  is 
black  and  smooth,  free  from  bristles,  and  heart-shaped, 
as  it  is  called.  The  bristles  are  thickest  and  strongest 
on  the  insides  of  the  outer  lips  of  both  jaws,  answering 
the  purpose  of  teeth  in  plucking  the  weed  and  prevent- 
ing the  contents  of  the  mouth  falling  out  during  masti- 
cation, whilst,  by  means  of  the  lips,  the  submarine  plants 
which  the  animal  has  torn  from  the  rocks,  and  which 
arc  less  fit  for  food  than  roots,  are  cut  to  pieces  as  com- 
pletely as  with  a knife.  Mastication  is  performed  by 
two  bones  instead  of  teeth,  one  of  which  is  placed  in  the 
palate  and  the  other  in  the  lower  jaw ; these  ore  not 
attached  by  a bony  connection,  but  are  fixed  upon  nu- 
merous papilla;  which  are  received  into  hollows  on  the 
surfaces  by  which  they  are  connected,  whilst  the  sur- 
faces towards  the  mouth  are  hollowed  by  numerous  tor- 
tuous and  undulating  cavities  which  break  down  the 
Kca-weed  as  millstones  grind  corn.  The  nostrils  are 
wide  and  patulous,  and  internally  irregular,  with  nume- 
rous large  wrinkles  and  many  black  pores ; from  each 
of  the  latter  project  bristles  about  half  an  inch  long  and 
as  thick  as  sewing  thread.  They  have  no  auricle,  and 
the  entrance  of  the  auditory  passage  is  so  small  that  it 
is  easily  overlooked  and  mistaken  for  a pore;  it  is 
scarcely  large  enough  to  receive  the  stein  of  a Cock’s 
quill.  The  eyes  are  placed  exactly  midway  between  the 
nostrils  and  ears,  and  are  extremely  small,  not  being 
bigger  than  a small  egg ; they  have  no  eyelashes  nor 
any  other  of  the  external  appendages  of  the  eye,  but  are 
seen  through  a small  round  aperture  in  the  skin  scarcely 
half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  junction  of  the  head  and  neck  with  the  body 
cannot  be  distinguished  when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  but 
it  has  like  power  of  moving  the  neck  so  that  the  head 
can  he  bowed  down  to  feed,  as  is  done  by  cattle.  From 
the  shoulders  to  the  navel  the  body  increases  in  bulk, 
but  from  thence  to  the  tail  it  gradually  tapers  and  ter- 
minates in  a very  hard  black  fin  not  divided  into  rays, 
but  continuous,  and  for  three* fourths  of  its  length 
prickly,  like  the  fins  of  some  fishes.  The  fin  itself  is  six 
feet  and  six  inches  wide,  but  only  seven  inches  and  three- 
quarters  long,  and  an  inch  and  a half  thick ; its  end  is 
crescent -ah a ped,  and  both  horns  are  of  equal  length,  in 
which  respect  it  resembles  the  Whales,  and  like  them  is 
distinguished  from  the  larger  fishes,  as  Sharks  and 
other*.  Illiger  states  that  the  hind  limbs  of  this  animal 
are  enveloped  in  (he  fleshy  tail:  this,  however,  docs 
not  agree  with  the  account  given  by  Steller ; he  says 
that  two  bones  arr  found  connected  with  the  spine 


which  correspond  with  the  pelvic  bones,  but  makes  no  RYTINA. 
mention  even  of  rudimentary  pieces  of  either  of  the  ' -1-  ' 

other  bones  of  the  thigh,  leg,  or  foot,  which  may  there- 
fore be  presumed  to  be  deficient.  The  fore  limb,  hand 
or  leg,  has  no  vestige  of  toes,  but  tcrmiuutcs  with  the 
carpus  and  metacarpus,  which  are  largely  covered  with 
fat,  tendons,  and  skin,  so  that  they  resemble  a human 
stump  after  amputation.  The  skin, .and  especially  the 
cuticle,  is  thicker,  tougher,  and  drier  at  this  part,  and 
has  a slight  resemblance  to  a horse-hoof,  but  is  thinner, 
sharper,  and  better  suited  for  grubbing  ; its  upper  sur- 
face is  smooth  and  convex,  but  the  lower  is  flat,  some- 
times hollowed,  and  closely  set  with  innumerable  bristles 
about  half  an  inch  long  resembling  a brush.  Steller 
mentions  that  'he  has  seen  this  anomalous  hoof  occa- 
sionally cleft  like  an  ox-hoof,  but  considers  this  to  have 
arisen  from  accident  rather  than  as  Wing  n natural 
formation.  These  arms  are  to  the  animal  of  great  im- 
portance ; with  them  it  swims  as  with  flns  and  moves 
along  the  watery  shore,  or  supports  itself  and  holds 
upon  the  slippery  rocks  ; with  them  it  digs  and  tears  up 
the  sea-weed  and  other  marine  plants  upon  which  it 
feeds  ; with  them  it  strikes  and  defends  itself  as  a Horse 
does  with  its  fore  feet ; and,  when  caught  with  the  hook, 
with  them  it  dashes  off  pieces  of  the  cuticle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  unfixing  the  iron. 

These  animals  are  fond  of  shallow,  sandy  places  upon 
the  sea-shore,  but,  attracted  by  the  sweetness  of  the 
water,  they  freely  resort  in  herds  to  the  mouths  of  rivu- 
lets, always  keeping  the  young  and  weakly  in  the  centre 
of  the  flock,  and,  as  the  tide  rises,  come  so  close  to  the 
shore  that  they  may  be  touched  even  with  the  hand.  1 1 
touched,  they  immediately  swim  off  to  a greater  distance, 
but,  soon  forgetting  the  injury  offered,  again  come  to  the 
bank.  Most  commonly  several  families,  consisting  of 
the  male  and  female  with  their  cubs,  live  together;  they 
are  probably  monogamous,  and  bring  forth  in  Autumn. 

They  are  very  voracious,  and  feed  with  the  head  under 
water,  only  raising  their  snouts  every  four  or  five 
minutes  to  breathe,  and,  in  expiring,  throw  out  the  air 
and  a little  water  with  a noise  similar  to  that  of  a Horse 
snorting.  They  move  along  whilst  feeding  very  like 
Oxen,  trailing  one  leg  slowly  after  the  other,  partly 
walking,  partly  swimming,  and  have  then  the  back  and 
sides  always  above  the  surface.  They  do  not  feet!  in- 
discriminately on  the  sea-weed,  but  principally  on  Fucus 
vritput,  fdulit,  and  saccAarinus ; and  wherever  they 
have  resorted  for  a day  or  two  large  roots  and  stems 
of  marine  plants  are  found  thrown  up  by  the  waves 
upon  the  beach.  Having  thoroughly  gorged  themselves, 
they  sometimes  recline  on  their  backs,  and  being  left 
by  the  ebbing  tide,  which  does  uot,  however,  leave  them 
quite  out  of  water,  they  are  often  suffocated  by  the  loose 
ice  which  is  thrown  ashore. 

They  are  caught  with  a large  iron  hook,  one  end  of 
which  resembles  the  fluke  of  an  anchor,  and  at  the 
other  is  a ring  through  which  a long  stout  rope  is  at- 
tached The  fisher,  standing  in  the  how  of  a boat,  is 
gently  rowed  by  four  or  five  others  to  the  herd,  and, 
having  approached  as  near  as  convenient,  strikes  the 
hook  into  the  animal,  immediately  on  which  thirty  per- 
sons, who  are  on  shore,  haul  at  the  rope,  whilst  the  boat- 
men attaching  another  rope,  the  animal  is,  after  repealed 
efforts,  drawn  to  land,  and  despatched  with  knives  and 
other  weapons.  JLarge  and  full-grown  animals  arc 
much  more  easily  taken  than  cubs,  because  the  motions 
of  the  latter  are  much  more  active,  and  also  because  the 
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RYTINA.  hook  often  tear*  out  in  consequence  of  the  skin  being 
— less  tough.  But  if  the  unirnul  hooked  is  more  violent 

_ _ tlmn  usual,  those  of  his  fellows  who  are  near  endeavour 

to  assist  the  captive  either  by  upsetting  the  boot,  lying 
upon  and  breaking  the  line,  or  detaching  the  hook  from 
its  hold  by  blows  with  their  tails,  in  which  they  not  un- 
frequently  succeed.  Their  conjugal  attachment  is  so 
great  that,  if  the  female  be  hooked,  her  mate  will,  after 
having  made  fruitless  efforts  for  her  release,  and  in  spite 
of  the  hlows  inflicted  on  him  by  the  fishers,  dush  on 
shore  to  her,  though  dead,  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow. 
And  Sleller  mentions  that  he  saw  a male  visit  his  dead 
male  not  only  on  the  second  day  when  she  was  cut  in 
pieces,  but  also  on  the  third.  They  utter  no  cry,  but 
breathe  loudly  and  sigh  when  wounded. 

Occasionally,  these  animals  are  thrown  by  storms  dead 
on  the  promouiory  of  Kronozkoi  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
Awalscha,  and  are  called  by  the  Kumtschatkans,  Ku- 
puslnik,  on  account  of  their  food.  Their  skins  arc  used 
by  the  Americans  for  soles  to  (heir  shoes;  and  the 
Tschutkians  convert  it  into  boats,  spreading  it  out  to 
dry  in  form  upon  sticks.  The  fat  covering  the  body 
scarcely  equals  nine  inches  in  thickness ; it  is  Ann  and 
white,  and  when  exposed  to  the  sun  becomes  yellow 
like  butter ; it  is  not  at  all  like  the  fat  of  other  murine 
animals,  and  is  far  preferable  to  thul  of  quadrupeds,  as 
in  the  greatest  heat  it  dues  not  turn  rancid  : when  boiled, 
it  has  a plcasaut  flavour,  resembling  that  of  oil  of 
almonds,  and  may  be  used  for  all  purposes  like  butter. 
The  fleshy  fibre  is  firmer  and  coarser  than  ox  flesh,  and 
is  redder  than  that  of  land  animals,  and  it  has  the 
curious  property  of  preserving  its  sweetness  in  the  hottest 
weather,  although  exposed  to  the  open  air  and  sur- 
rouuded  with  worms  : which  ^teller  accounts  for  by  the 
sea-weed  on  which  the  animal  feeds  containing  so  little 
sulphur  ami  so  much  muriate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  that 
no  evaporation  of  the  sulphur  occdrs,  and  the  softening 
and  putridity  of  the  flesh  is  therefore  prevented,  just  as 
when  meat  is  salted. 

See  Steller, Novi Commentarii  Petropolilam, tom.  xi. ; 
llliger,  Prodromu s Mammalium. 

RYZJENA,  from  the  Greek  pv(tiv,  to  snarl  like  a 
dug,  Illig. ; Suricale.  In  Zoology , a genus  of  animals 


belonging  to  the  family  Carnivora,  order  Sarcophaga,  RYZJR- 
class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  six  in  each  jaw,  ^ 
cuspid  long  and  sharp*poiuted  ; molar  six  on  a side  in  >■  ■ 

either  jaw;  in  the  upper  the  anterior  three,  false  molars, 
the  fourth  a large  carnivorous  molar  with  an  internal 
stud,  and  followed  by  two  small  tubercular  teeth ; in  the 
lower  four  false,  one  carnivorous,  and  one  tubercular 
molar;  muzzle  pointed;  the  snout  obtuse,  but  lengthy 
and  movable;  ears  small  and  rounded;  body  covered 
with  long  fur  ; tail  long ; feet  four-toed,  armed  with 
strong,  curved  claws,  their  soles  hairy. 

This  genus  was  separated  by  llliger  from  the  Viterra , 
among  which  it  was  included  by  Gmelin,  on  account  of 
its  having  only  four  instead  of  five  toes : it  also  stands 
higher  on  the  legs. 

R.  CapcnsU,  Illig.;  le  Surikate.  Buff.;  Four-toed 
Weasel,  Pen.;  Cape  Surikate.  Nearly  four  fipet  in 
length,  two-thirds  of  which  belong  to  the  tail.  Its  ge- 
neral appearance  and  the  nature  of  its  fur  resembles 
that  of  the  Ichneumons.  The  nose,  ocular  circlets,  and 
ears  black;  sides  of  the  head  and  muzzle,  and  under 
part  of  the  lower  jaw  whitish  ; forehead  brown  ; all  the 
upper  and  outer  parts  while,  brown,  yellowish,  and 
block  mingled,  in  consequence  of  the  different  markings 
of  the  hair,  which  is  of  two  kinds,  the  longer  being 
marked  with  black,  brown,  and  white,  the  latter  wnoliy 
and  of  a yellowish  colour  ; insides  of  the  limbs  yellowish, 
as  is  also  the  tail,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  clouded 
wuh  black,  and  its  extremity  tipped  with  the  same.  It 
is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  (lope,  where  it  is  called 
the  Mtcr-ral , and  from  its  making  a rattling  noise  with 
its  tail  when  pleased  Ktapper-muus.  Clippcrtun  men- 
tions that  it  is  b!no  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  Tschad.  It  is  found 
also  at  Java ; its  native  name  is  Jupe,  but  the  Dutch 
call  it  Suricaijc.  It  is  constantly  in  motion  in  search 
of  mice  and  cockroaches,  and  makes  a grunting  noise. 

When  at  rest,  it  sits  upright  with  its  fore  legs  dropping 
on  the  chest,  and  moving  its  head  freely  about  as  in  the 
act  of  listening. 

See  llliger,  Prodromus Mammalium;  Pennant,  His- 
tory of  Quadrupeds. 


s. 


S(says  Ben  Jonson)  is  a must  easy  and  gentle  an  appulse  of  the  tongue  towards  the  upper  teeth  or 
letter,  and  softly  hist-eth  against  the  teeth  in  prolation.  gums,  and  then  forcing  out  the  breath  from  betwixt  the 
It  is  called  the  serpent’s  letter.  It  varieth  the  powers  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth.  The  disability  of  pro- 
much  in  our  pronunciation.  It  sometimes  inclined!  to  nounciug  this  letter  is  called  lisping,  when  it  is  corruptly 
2,  as  in  muse,  wise.  So  after  the  liquids,  as  bells,  gems,  sounded  Ui.  It  is  of  the  same  affinity  with  x,  as  p with 
toe/i«,  burs.  Where  the  vowel  seta  hard,  it  is  commonly  b,  t with  d,  e with  g . 
doubled.  Bishop  Wilkins  observes,  that  it  is  framed  by 
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SA-  SAB7EANS.  Sabians,  Mendaites,  or  Christians  of 

BASANS.  St.  John,  are  names  commonly,  though  very  erro- 
neouslv,  used  as  convertible  terms,  inasmuch  as  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  applicable  had,  strictly  speak- 
ing, nothing  in  common  either  with  respect  to  age, 
nation,  or  religion. 

l.Ssbwans.  1.  The  Sabacaus  were  the  people  of  Snbxa,  or  Saba, 
(N2ft)  still  called  Sabd  by  the  Arabs,  and  named 
from  Abdu-sh  Shems,  or  Sabi  ibn  Yaah-hnb,  the  third 
or  fifth  in  descent  from  Ishmael,  according  to  the  Ara- 

8»b*a.  bian  genealogists.  (Eichhorn,  Mon.  p.  64.)  Saba,  after- 

Saba.  wards  called  Mdreb,  (IdrUl,  p.  31.  Ge.ogr.  Nubia,  p. 

Sheba.  26.)  is  the  Mariaba  of  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  7CS.)  and  Pliny, 

(Nat.  Hist.  vi.  28.)  and  is  supposed  by  Niebuhr 
to  he  situate  in  15°  45'  N.  and  44"  58' E.  The  Pro- 
vince bearing  the  same  name  was,  together  with  Hudra- 
maut.  (nOTin,  Hazarmaveth,  Gen.  x.  26.)  among 
the  most  fertile  in  Arabia  Felix,  called  Yemen  by  the 
Arabs  ; and  near  to  its  Capital,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Sabaeans,  was  the  lofty  mound  or  dyke  (called  al'arim, 
i.e.  the  embankment)  thrown  across  the  narrow  opening 
of  a valley,  which  was  thus  converted  into  a vast  reser- 
voir, receiving  the  water  of  seventy  torrents.  The 
rupture  of  that  barrier,  about  three  centuries  before  the 
beginning  of  our  Era,  occasioned  the  ruin  and  dispersion 
of  the  Sabffians,  (Sale,  Koran , p.  10,  4to.  edition.) 
eight  Tribes  of  whom  emigrated  Northwards  and  formed 
the  Principalities  of  Ghassdn  ami  llirah,  to  the  West 
of  the  Euphrates ; and  those  of  Diy&r-Bckr,  Modar.  nod 
Kabl’ah,  between  that  river  and  the  Tigris.  (Idrlsi, 
p.  229.  Geogr.  Nub.  p.  199.)  Hence  arose  the  con- 
fusion in  writers  of  different  periods,  respecting  the 
position  of  the  Saba»ans  ; and  the  application  of  their 
name  to  the  professors  of  the  faith  held  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Arabian  Desert  and  Mesopotamia, 
who  are  called  Sabians  by  the  Arabs. 

2.  Sttbuns.  2.  That  these  SAbiyah,  or  Sabians,  mentioned  in  the 
Kortfn,  and  by  many  Arabian  writers,  (Pococke.  Spec. 
Hist.  Arab.  p.  138.  Prideaux.  Connect,  i.  177.)  were 
distinguished  by  their  creed,  and  not  as  a peculiar  Tribe 
or  people,  and  that  they  had  no  connection  with  the 
Sabacans,  is  proved  also  by  the  spelling  of  their  name. 
Its  first  letter  differs  from  that  of  Saba  or  Sheba,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Sdbl,*  son  of  Idris  or  Enoch, 
the  founder  of  their  religion  ; the  tenets  of  which, 
though  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  have  been  clearly  stated 
by  several  Arabic  or  Syriac  writers ; to  the  latter  of  whom, 
the  language  of  the  Sabians  was  vernacular,  as  it  was  cer- 
tainly the  Nabatteanf  or  Chaldaic,  which  differs  very  little 
from  the  Western  Aramaean,  or  Syriac  dialect.  And  many 
Works  no  doubt  were  extant  in  the  time  of  the  first  Khalifs, 
which,  like  the  Treatise  on  Agriculture  (At  Faldhat  al- 
Nabatiyaf)  translated  by  Ibn  Wahshiyah,  were  written 
long  anterior  to  the  Christian  Era.  (Nouv.  Jottm.  Asiat. 


* Or  from  their  worshipping  u the  Host  of  Heaven 
(d'K’iti  H3V.  sabfc  hus-sainCm  ;)  tmt  the  derivation  from  S4W  is 
more  probable. 

t That  the  language  of  tbe  Nabats  or  N abater  an  i was  nearly 
approaching  to  pure  Chaldaic,  it  clearly  proved  by  M.  Quatrv- 
mere,  in  his  learned  dissertation  on  the  origin  and  history  uf  llmt 
jH'opli,  ( .Voire.  Journ.  .4 fiat.  xv.  p.  210.)  where  he  give*  u very 
copious  list  of  Works  in  their  language,  (p.  227.) 


xv.  235.)  86btb,  or  SAbiyah,  the  religion,  and  SAbi-  SA- 
yun.  its  professors,  are  terms  of  great  antiquity,  de-  BAJANS. 
noting”  a Faith,”  says  Maimonidcs,  (.Wore  Neb.  iii.  23.)  1 
“ which  filled  the  earth  ;**  and  was  derived  immediately 
from  the  Patriarchs.  In  its  meet  impure  form,  it  con- 
stituted the  earliest  kind  of  idolatry  prevalent  in  the 
world.  In  its  purest  form,  it  differed  little  from  the 
religion  of  the  Patriarchs.  The  Sabians,  or  Syrians.” 
says  Ibn  Shohnah,  (D’Herbclut,  Bib.  Or.  v.  Sabi,) 

" are  descended  from  the  most  ancient  nation  in  the 
world,  and  speak,  to  this  day,  in  their  books  at  least, 
the  tongue  spoken  by  Adam  and  his  children.  They 
received  their  religion  and  their  law  from  Shell h (Seth) 
and  Idris,  (Enoch,)  whose  books  they  still  possess,  full 
of  precepts  warning  them  to  fly  from  sin  and  practise 
righteousness.”  M Their  belief,"  says  Abu- 1 Faraj,  (Hist, 
lhfnas.  p.  184,  282.)  (who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Thabit  Ibn  Korrah,  a very  learned 
Sabiaii, ) “ is  tbe  same  ns  that  of  the  ancient  Knlddni- 
ydn  : (Chaldsans :)  when  praying  they  turn  to  towards 
the  North  Pole;  are  diligent  in  cultivating  the  four 
cardinal  virtues ; pray  thrice  a-day,*  at  sunrise,  noon, 
and  sunset ; observe  three  fasts,  one  of  thirty  days  in 
A 'dir;  (March;)  another  of  nine  days  in  the  first  Ivinun; 

(December ;)  and  a third  of  seven  in  Sliibat.  (Febru- 
ary.) They  adore  the  stars ; offer  up  many  holocausts ; 
abstain  from  eating  beans  and  garlic;  some  eschewing 
even  kidney-beans,  cabbage,  cale,  and  lentils.  Their 
sayings  come  near  to  the  sayings  of  the  wise  men  ; and 
their  urgumrnts  for  the  unity  of  God  are  exceedingly 
strong.  They  believe  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  will, 
after  suffering  tortur^  for  nine  thousand  ages,  be  again 
received  into  the  mercy  of  God.*’  This  may  be  const 
dried  as  the  Sabian  creed  in  its  purest  state,  such  as  was 
held  by  the  most  learned  and  enlightened  among  its  pro- 
fessors; but  admiration  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  vain 
notions  of  their  influence  on  sublunary  things,  soon  led  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  to  consider  those  luminaries 
as  mediators  and  inferior  deities  to  whom  prayers  ought 
to  be  addressed:  a species  of  idolatry  to  which  there  is 
a manifest  allusion  in  the  book  of  Job,  (xxxi.  26 — 28.) 
who  appears  to  have  dwelt  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Sabians.  They  professed  monotheism, 
and  as  such  were  tolerated  by  the  Arabs.  Mas'udi,  iu 
the  Xth  Century,  speaks  of  a Sabiutt  Temple  at  Harriu 
in  Mesopotamia ; (Nouv.  Journ.  Anal.  xv.  260.)  and 
AI  Shehrislinl,  who  died  in  the  middle  of  the  Xllth 
Century,  describes  two  Sects  of  Sabians : 1.  the  As- 
hubu-l  haydkil ; and  2.  the  As-hdbu  ’ l ashkhds ; who 
both  agreed  in  the  doctrine  that  man  cannot  approach 
the  Deity  without  a mediator,  but  believed  that  function 
to  be  performed  by  pure  spirits  invisible  to  mortals. 

Hence  they  supposed  an  inferior  class  of  mediators  to 
be  necessary ; such  as  might  be  the  visible  objects  of 
man's  supplications.  These  secondary  mediators  were 
believed  to  make  the  seven  Planets  their  shrines  or 
tabernacles.  The  Planets  were  therefore  worshipped 
by  the  former,  and  their  images  by  the  latter.  The 

• With  a determinate  number  of  £enufle\;imx  (nVah)  and 
prahtratioM,  (tejmJrk,)  as  i*  practiced  to  this  day  by  the  orthodox 
Mufuln&n*.  (D'Ohsson.  Tab/,  t/ef  Empire  Offuman,  ii.  82.  139 
pi.  xiv.)  is  ho  jTobihly  borrowed  these  cereiu  tues  from  the  Sabians. 
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SA-  heavenly  orb*  (hey  imagined  to  be  living-  bodies  ani- 
HASANS,  by  these  pure  lmclligem.cs,  just  as  the  human 

v— 1 body  receives  life  and  intelligence  from  the  soul.  Hence 
they  observed  the  positions,  motions,  and  conjunctions 
of  the  Planets ; and  assigned  to  the  guardianship  of 
one  or  other  of  them  every  day,  night,  and  hour  ; 
believing  that  each  had  his  distinct  region  and  office. 
These  Intelligences  they  called  " Lords  and  God*;” 
but  the  True  God  ulone  “ the  Lord  of  Lord*."  By 
the  aid  of  these  visible  mediators  u constant  intercourse, 
they  imagined,  was  maintained  between  earth  and  hea- 
ven. Their  influence  also  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
veyed by  mystic  figures  and  seals,  i.  e.  talismans* 
constructed  according  to  astrological  rules,  and  rendered 
efficacious  by  spells  and  charms.  But  such  notions 
were  too  subtle  ami  refined  for  the  ruder  and  less  cul- 
tivated classes ; they  therefore  gave  human  forms  to 
these  celestial  bodies,  and  addressed  to  such  Image* , 
their  prayers  for  the  mediation  of  their  guardian  spirits. 
The  shrines  or  figures  (e^^ara)  which  they  constructed 
for  the  reception  of  these  spiritual  and  intellectual 
essences  were,  1 . spherical  figures,  symbolical  of  the  First 
Cause,  Intellect,  Providence,  Necessity,  and  the  Human 
Soul ; 2.  a hexugun,  as  the  symbol  of  Saturn ; 3.  a 
triangle,  fur  Jupiter ; 1.  an  oblong  quadrangle,  for  Mars ; 
5.  a quadrangle,  for  the  Sun ; 6*  a triangle  inscribed  in 
a quadrangle,  for  Venus  ; 7.  a triangle  circumscribed  by 
an  oblong  quadrangle,  for  Mercury  ; and  8.  an  octanglc, 
for  the  Moon.  Other  rites  and  tenets,  some  of  them 
scarcely  compatible  with  those  above  mentioned,  are 
noticed  by  other  Mohammedan  writers  ; but  those  here 
described  seem  to  t>e  the  best  authenticated.  The  mono- 
theism of  the  Sabiuns  is  moreover  slruugly  corroborated 
by  the  manner  in  which  Mohammed  f peaks  of  them  in 
the  Korin,  (ii.  61.  v.  79.  xxii.  17.)  where  he  clearly 
distinguishes  them,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  Christians,  and 
Magi,  from  Polytheists.  This,  as  it  was  the  earliest, 
seems  to  have  been  the  latest  form  of  idolatry  which 
prevailed  iu  the  regions  which  gave  it  birth.  The 
period  at  which  it  became  extinct  does  not  clearly  appear; 
that  it  was  still  flourishing  in  the  Xlllh  Century  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  already  said ; but  Abti*l 
Faraj,  who  lived  in  the  XlVlh,  seems  to  speuk  of  it  as 
no  longer  extant.  {Hist.  Dynast,  p.  lS4.)  The  principal 
seals  of  the  Sabian  Faith  were  liarrdn  and  Kohd, 
(Eklessa,)  in  Syriac  U'rhoi;  “ Ur  of  the  Chaldees,” 
{Gen.  xi.  31.) 

3.  Man-  3.  As  the  Musulnidns  and  Eastern  Christians  Imve 
claitci,  or  often  applied  the  term  Sibivah  to  the  professors  of  any 
ofSt* John  re^on  except  that  of  the  Jews,  Christians,  or  Mugians, 

' it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Sect  of  the  Mandat  tes  or 
Christians  of  St.  John  should  have  been  so  called.  But 
Abraham  Ecchellenais,  {Eutych.  Vindic.  p.  327.)  the 
first  writer  who  appears  to  have  given  the  name  of 
Sabiaus  to  (he  Mandaiics,  was  evidently  misled  by  in- 
cautiously supposing  that  what  was  said  of  the  former,  was 
applicable  to  the  latter ; uud  to  his  error  may  be  traced 
that  of  all  the  subsequent  writers  who  have  confounded 
the  two  creeds  together.  It  is  also,  by  a similar  error 
that  the  Mandaiivs  have  been  called  the  Christians  of 
St.  John/’  for  they  hold  Christianity  in  abhorrence. 
Compared  with  the  Sabiuns  their  creed  is  of  modern 


• The  word  talisman  is  a corruption  of  the  Arabic  plural  r»7* 
semAnj  the  singular  tdstm  being  a corruption  of  the  Greek  word 
esXie/Mh  a thing  perfected  by  tuered  mysteries  ; and  thence  a ma- 
gical figure  constructed  under  a certain  horoscope. 


dale,  and  the  professors  of  it  are  found  principally,  if  SA- 
nol  solely,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates,  and  on  B^AN'8. 
the  confines  of  Persia,  near  Baghdad  and  Basrah. 

Father  Philip  u Sanctft  Tritiilate,  the  first  writer  who 
mentions  them,  ( Itinerurium , p.  272.)  says,  “ They 
call  themselves  Mendin',  but  arc  named  by  the  Arabs 
Sobbi ; (Slid  ;)  and  Father  Ignatius  a Jesu,  author  of  a 
Tract  entitled  Narratio  nriginis  Rituvrn  et  Errorum 
Chriitia riorum  Sancti  Joan  nit,  printed  at  Home  in 
1652,  observes,  that  (p.  12.)  “by  themselves”  they  are 
called  Mendal,  and  sometime*  Mendai  YahyA,  (t.  e. 
disciples  of  John,)  but  by  the  Arabs  and  Persians  Sahbi. 

(Sdbi.)  The  name  of  John  their  founder,  together 
with  their  practice  of  baptism,  ltd  the  latter  author  to 
suppose  that  they  were  disciples  of  St.  John  the  Baptist; 
and  Abraham  Ecchellensis,  {Euiyeh.  Vindic.  p.  327, 
et  seq.)  in  consequence  of  their  being  called  Sabians  by 
the  Arabs,  because  they  are  not  idolaters,  though  neither 
Jews,  Christians,  nor  Mugians,  applied  to  them  what 
the  Arabs  have  said  concerning  the  ancient  Sabians  ; so 
that  writers  of  great  learning,  such  as  Joseph  Simon 
Assemani  and  others,  have  fallen  into  great  errors*  re- 
specting the  name,  origin,  and  doctrines  of  these  vision- 
aries, considered  by  some  as  heretical  Christians,  but 
believed  by  others  to  be  Jews.  A*  many,  however,  if 
not  all  of  their  sacred  books  have  been  brought  into 
Europe,  an  examination  of  them  will  give  some  view 
of  their  doctrines,  and  may  lead  to  some  probable 
inferences  as  to  their  antiquity  and  origin:  but  to  affirm 
any  thing  positively  on  the  subject  is  scarcely  possible; 
for  not  only  are  their  Sheikhs  or  superiors  too  ignorant 
and  jealous  to  be  willing  or  able  to  explain  their  own 
doctrines,  but  the  style  of  their  Scriptures  is  extremely 
obscure  and  mysterious;  the  language  in  which  they 
are  written  presents  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 

II  fauf  avoir  etsaye  soi-mcme,  says  M.  de  Sacy,  a 
very  competent  judge,  {Jour,  des  Sac.  1819,  p.  659.) 
de  traduire  let  litres  des  MandaUes,  pour  sc  faire  tine 
idee  des  difficulty. . . rerun  tts  souvent.  dans  un  seal  mot. 

Ces  difficulty's  ccpendant . . . font  pen  de  chose  encore 
comparers  ii  celles  qui  out  leur  source  dans  let  ckoses 
mimes  dont  traitc  la  plus  grande  par  tie  de  ces  litres. 

C est  un  sujet  cjtrbnemcnl  obscur,  qui  te  compose  tout 
entier  diders  fan  las  liquet,  de  rives  dune  imagination 
en  dilire,  d'actes  et  de  raisonnemens  attribute  ii  une 
infinite  d'etre*  d'une  nature  Strange , et  qui  nont  aucune 
realite  ; des  details  de  la  plus  absurdc  cosmogonic  ; de 
I'histoire  rnjin  d un  monde  imaginaire,  people  par  des 
miUiers  de  genies , dont  le*  nomt  m ernes  font  autant 
d*enigmes,  presque  toujour*  insolubles.  Pour  tout  dirt 
en  un  mot,  e'est  un  sujet  sur  lequel  le  raisonnement  et 
le  bon  sens  nont  aucune  prise. 

Tliis  difficulty  will,  however,  appear  scarcely  credible 
when  the  reader  is  told  that  the  Codex  Nasartvut,  or 
Book  of  Adam,  comprehending  a large  parlot  the  Men- 
daite  Scriptures,  was  published  in  1816,  with  a Latin 
version  by  M.  Norberg,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 
in  the  University  of  Lund;  but  the  inaccuracy  of  his 
version,  and  his  arbitrary  alterations  of  the  text,  destroy 
the  authority  of  his  Work,  uod  render  it  almost  useless, 
except  to  such  as  have  the  means  of  comparing  it  with 


* One  of  the  most  unfounded  uf  these  enure  is  that  of  Professor 
Norberg,  who.  misled  by  a Manimte  priest  named  Germane 
Conti,  awrtg  that  they  call  thenuelvra  Galilean*,  and  are  railed 
brothers  Naiatsans.  Hence  he  gave  to  their  Scripturvs  the  title 
of  Codex  Xutur-iem 
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SA-  the  MSS.  which  it  professes  to  copy,  anti  have  patience 
B/KANS.  to  tteek  for  a solution  of  the  enigmas  which  the  original 
continually  presents.  Happily  lor  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  history  of  religious  opinions,  this  has  been 
in  a great  measure  effected  by  one  of  the  few  men  ea- 
pablc  of  engaging  in  such  a task.  The  Baron  Sylvestre 
de  Sncy,  whose  deep  learning  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  the  Semitic  languages  peculiarly  qualified  him 
for  the  undertaking,  has  not  only  pointed  the  sources 
of  Professor  Nurbcrg's errors,  but  has  compared  a great 
part  of  his  text  with  the  original  MSS.  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  Bibtiotheque  du  Roi , and  has  thence  col- 
lected a summary  of  the  Mcndalte  doctrine,  of  which  an 
abstract  will  he  given  in  the  sequel. 

The  unwillingness  of  these  visionaries  to  disclose  the 
mysteries  of  their  Faith  is  such,  that  it  is  yet  doubtful 
whether  we  know  even  the  names  of  all  their  sacred 
books.  Those  hitherto  ascertained  are,  1.  The  Rook  of 
Adam  ; 2.  The  Book  of  Yahyd , or  John  the  Baptist ; 
and  3.  The  Kholasleh,  or  Ritual.  ( Journ . des  Sat.  1S19, 
p.  647.)  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  only  one  hitherto 
published,  or  as  it  should  seem,  examined  with  any 
care.  The  character  and  language  in  which  these  Scrip- 
tures are  written,  are  peculiar  to  the  people  who  consider 
them  as  sacred.  The  Mendalle  character  is  apparently 
derived  from  the  Syriac  or  Western  Aramean,  to  which 
it  bears  a close  resemblance  ; (Ktempfer,  p.  440.  Hyde, 
Rtl.  Cel.  Pert.  pi.  tin.  p.  321.)  but  it  has  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  all  the  vowels,  short  as  well  as  long,  are 
expressed  by  the  corresponding  quiescent  consonants 
A,  Y.  or  W : so  that  instead  of  five  vowels,  as  in  Syriac, 
the  Mendattcs  have  only  three.  The  gutturals  are  also 
confounded  with  each  other,  hd,  khelh . and  ’ ain  being 
used  promiscuously,  and  frequently  omitted.  Final 
vowels  arc  often  suppressed ; contractions  very  com- 
mon ; while  inversions,  and  the  permutation  of  conso- 
nants belonging  to  the  same  organ,  continually  occur : 
and  every  one  of  these  defects  may  sometimes  be  found 
in  the  same  word.  The  language  itself  is  a dialect  of  the 
Chutdsean  or  Syriac,  containing  many  words  foreign  to 
either  of  them,  and  many  common  to  both,  used  in  a 
sense  peculiar  to  itself;  hut  it  has  much  that  agrees 
only  with  the  Chuldaic  or  Eastern  Aramtcan  ; the 
writings  of  the  Talmudists,  therefore,  are  almost  always 
the  best  interpreters  of  the  Mendaite  Scriptures.  (De 
Socy,  Joum.  des  Sav.  1819,  p.  631*.)  A Chntdican 
rather  than  a Syrian  origin  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
these  peculiarities  ; and  Mnsheim  was,  perhaps,  right 
in  conjecturing  that  these  religionists  may  have  sprung 
from  the  Jewish  Sect  of  the  HemerobaplisK  (De  Rebus 
Christ.  p.  44.)  But  a review  of  the  contents  of  the 
Book  of  Adam  will  furnish  a more  solid  foundation  for 
speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  this  Faith. 

The  Sidra  l- Adam  (i.e.  Book  of  Adam)  (of  which 
one  copy  in  the  BihUotheqtte  du  Roi  was  transcribed 
a.  d.  1360)  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  fi nt 
is  much  the  longest.  Of  the  second,  Professor  Norberg 
has  very  unaccountably  printed  only  a portion,  (Cod. 
No*,  iii.  124 — 315.)  while  in  the  MSS.  which  he  used 
it  is  complete.  (Joum.  de  $ Sav.  1819,  p.  649,  656.) 
The  first  part  contains  forty-one  separate  Tracts  of  dif- 
ferent lengths : the  second  also  consists  of  many  de- 
tached Tracts,  but  seems  to  be  more  liturgical,  and  throws 
leas  light  on  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Mendaitcs  than 
the  first  (Td.  p.  656.)  Most  of  the  Tracts  begin  with 
this  formula,  " In  the  name  of  the  great  primeval, 
wonderful,  excellent  Life,  above  all  the  worlds  tTEousl 


of  light,  and  above  all  works,"  (i.e.  created  things.)  SA- 
These  worlds  (’ atemayd,  like  the  Wlamim  in  Hebrew,  and  B ANS. 
aiwecc  in  Greek)  are  evidently  theAvon&of  the  Gnostics  " 

(Mosheim,  De  Rebus  Christ,  p.  29.) and  the  aucient  philo- 
sophers of  the  East.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Book  ot 
Adain  declares  that  there  are  two  eternal  and  independent 
Principles,  one  called  Fir  a*  (in  Chaldee  Firi,)  the 
other  Ayar , (the  Greek  hi jp,  oyar  in  Syriac,  auer  in 
Chaldee,)  signifying  " space”  as  well  as  " air”  in  the 
writings  of  the  Talmudists;  and  answering  to  the 
xXttpwfui  (fulness)  of  the  Gnostics  ; the  Fira,  therefore, 
is  the  f'ivQo c or  Abyss  of  the  Oriental  Philosophy.  Fira 
gave  birth  first  to  Mann,  (Ma’n&.  "spirit,"  M intellect,” 
in  Arabic,)  the  Lord  of  Glory  and  King  of  Light,  und 
then  to  Yuri,  the  Lord  of  Light  and  Brightness.  Mana 
produced  other  Manas,  and  afterwards  Fira  gave  birth 
io  millions  nfFiras  and  myriads  of  Shekintas,  (the  Sheki- 
nah  or  divine  presence  of  the  Hebrew,  in  Chaldee 
Shekinlu.) 

Eacli  of  these  secondary  Firas  produced  millions  of 
Tira«,  (probably  the  tir  or  tiyyar,  i.e.  “ watchman,'’ 

U spy”  of  the  Rabbinical  writers,)  and  innumerable 
myriads  of  Shekintas.  All  these  beings  stand  up  and 
praise  Mana,  Lord  of  Glory,  who  inhabits  Ayar , the 
Lord  of  Life,  who  is  in  Jordan,  the  white  water  pro- 
duced by  Mana.  From  Jordan  sprang  Life,  by  the 
operation  of  Mana.  At  the  prayer  of  Life  Mana  enabled 
her  to  give  birth  to  an  *Utra,  (Wealth,)  which  sustains 
her,  and  is  called  the  Second  Life.  This  *Utra, dwelling 
in  the  Land  of  Light  watered  by  the  first  Jordan , 
called  into  existence  ’Utras,  Shekintas,  and  a second 
Jordan,  which  those  new  ’Utras  inhabited.  Three  of  these 
latter  'Utras,  jealous  of  the  power  of  tike  First  Life,  called 
upon  the  Second  Life  to  give  them  some  of  her  light 
and  brightness,  that  they  might  produce  new  Shekintas 
and  a new  world,  where  they  might  dwell,  and  the  First 
Life  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.  The  First  Life,  alarmed 
at  this  rebellious  project,  offered  up  prayers  to  the  Great 
Mana,  who  called  up  a powerful  Genius  named  Hibil  ziva 
(the  brilliant  Abel)  and  Manila  di  Hat,  (the  knowledge 
nr  gnosis  of  life,)  and  asked  what  lie  thought  of  the 
deeds  of  these  children  of  Light,  who  were  about  to  cast 
themselves  into  Sftf,  (the  Red  Sea,)  that  great  sea  of 
darkness?  She  then  declared  him  Father  of  the  ’Utras, 
and  sent  him  down  into  this  lower  world,  to  prevent 
his  children  from  bringing  to  pass  their  mud  projects* 

Manda  di  Hat  is  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  dark 
abyss  of  Suf,  whence  Light  is  for  ever  banished.  He 
therefore  repairs  to  the  First  Light,  who  gives  him  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  things,  but  refer*  him  to  *he 
Great  Ones,  (i.e.  the  .Ivons,)  who  will  explain  to  him 
the  origin  of  darkness.  He  receives  their  instructions, 
and  is  commissioned  to  make  them  known  to  the  faith- 
ful. The  substance  of  what  he  then  learns  is,  that 
Light  and  Darkness  are  entirely  distinct  principles,  which 
can  never  be  changed  or  mixed  together.  Alter  this  fie 
goes  into  " the  abode  of  Darkness,  the  habitation  of  the 
wicked,  the  place  where  all  corrupters  dwell,  the  space 
inhabited  by  dragons,  the  grate  of  the  devouring  flame, 
the  grate  of  the  f urnace,  the  flames  of  w hich  mount  up 
even  to  the  firmament.’’  There  he  finds  the  Buras, 

(bv’rd,  "torch,”  “ flambeau,”  in  Chaldee,)  the  rebel- 
lious inhabitants  of  Darkness,  whose  Chief,  named  U'r, 

(Fire,)  the  King  of  Darkness,  together  with  Turn, 


* M.  Nurfccrg  tu*,  without  any  authority,  converted  the  Fira 
into  a i>H<*:nx* 
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8A-  (mountain  ?)  prepares,  with  the  aid  of  the  Turn  and  other 
BAA  NS.  rehel  Genii,  to  combat  him.  Turn,  the  son  of  the  Planet 
Pemu,  also  named  “ Hamms'  and  “ the  Holy  Ghosts' 
had  been  inflamed  with  a hatred  of  Manda  di  Hal,  by 
his  mother's  discourse ; but  the  mere  sight  of  the 
Envoy  of  Life  discomfited  his  enemies.  In  vain  did 
U'r  swallow  up  the  earth  ; he  was  forthwith  vanquished 
by  his  celestial  foe,  and  shut  up  in  a seven-walled 
tower. 

Manda  di  Hat  now  prays  that  Gabriel  may  be  sent 
to  create  anew  world.  His  prayer  is  heard  : and  it  is 
revealed  to  him  that,  after  the  doctrines  of  the  Seven 
Planets,  the  Twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the  Five 
Stars  have  prevailed  in  the  world,  each  in  its  turn,  a new 
Faith  shall  succeed  them:  a beloved  son  shall  come,  dry 
up  the  Abyss,  form  the  world,  enlighten  it,  and  breathe 
into  bodies  the  breath  of  life.  Three  ’Utras  shall  pre- 
serve this  breath,  and  two  others  produce  a Jordan  in 
the  newly  created  world,  which  shall  possess  every  good 
thing.  Manda  di  Hal  then  places  Rab-zivu  (the  bril- 
liant Lord)  on  the  throne,  and,  leaving  two  'Utras  in 
charge  of  the  mundane  Jordan,  returns  to  the  abode  of 
the  First  Life,  and  is  rewarded  with  an  accumulation 
of  glory  and  honour. 

Another  world,  in  the  mean  time,  is  created  by  the 
’Utras  with  the  aid  of  the  Second  Life,  which  encourages 
the  rebellious  Genius  called  the  Spirit  (i.e.  the  Planet 
Venus)  to  entertain  a hope  of  reconquering  her  domi- 
nions from  Manda  di  Ha!,  by  a new  generation  of  crea- 
tures similar  to  herself.  For  that  purpose  she  solicits 
an  incestuous  intercourse  with  her  son  U'r,  chief  of  the 
rebels  imprisoned  in  the  Abyss.  The  fruits  of  their  in- 
cest arc,  1st,  the  Seven  Planets:  2dly,  the  Twelve 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac ; and  lastly,  the  Five  Stars ; but 
neither  of  these  generations  enables  her  to  regain  her 
dominions.  While  she  is  sinking  in  despair,  Fetihil, 
an  inferior  'Ulra,  is  clothed  with  tire  by  life,  and  de- 
scending into  the  Abyss,  dries  it  up,  and,  condensing 
the  cloud  of  dust  thus  raised,  forms  the  earth,  and 
attempts  to  join  it,  by  a wall,  with  the  firmament.  Just 
before  his  work  is  finished,  the  Planets,  Signs,  and 
Five  Stars  throw  themselves  into  the  arch  of  Heaven  ; 
deceived  by  the  Spirit,  he  suffers  them  to  remain  there, 
and  they  soon  take  possession  of  the  world  which  he 
had  created.  These  rebels  arc  called  Ncfeliya,  in  allu- 
sion, no  doubt,  to  the  Hebrew  Nefilim,  (Giants,  Gen. 
vi.  4.)  Fetahil  then  proposes  to  leave  the  empire  of 
the  Earth,  and  the  Abyss,  or  Sea  of  Suf,  to  the  Spirit 
(Venus)  and  her  children,  while  the  Heaven  remains 
in  the  power  of  the  Genii  created  by  Life.  Three 
hundred  aud  sixty  thousand  years  were  to  pass  before 
the  formation  of  Adam,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  after  the  creation  of  Adam  and  the  lower 
world.  The  length  of  these  years  is  determined  by  the 
Spirit  of  Lying.  Fctdlul  then  comes  down  again  into 
the  lower  world,  and  declares  his  intention  of  creating 
the  Beloved  .Son,  i.  e.  Adam.  “ Let  us  create  Eve  with 
Adam,*’  said  the  Genii  of  the  Seven  Planets,  “ and  then 
he  will  be  ours!”  But  to  Adam,  when  created,  they 
could  not  give  a soul ; Felithil,  therefore,  obtained  from 
Abk-Tiir,  the  Father  of ’Utras,  and  the  Third  Life,  a 
luminous  garment,  borrowed  from  the  Great  Mana; 
he  then  returned  to  the  earth,  accompanied  by  three 
excellent  'Utras,  Hebfl,  Shetil,  and  Anush,  (Abel,  Seth, 
and  Enos,)  who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  soul  of 
Adam.  But  not  being  able  to  unite  the  soul  with  the 
body,  Fetihil  was  obliged  to  apply  to  Manila  di  llaii, 
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who  set  Adam  on  his  legs,  and  breathed  the  breath  of  sa- 
Hfe  into  him.  Adam  instructed,  as  well  as  animated,  BAANS. 
by  Manda  di  Hal,  renounced  the  Genii  who  formed  his  s— v**'' 
body,  and  acknowledged  Maim,  now  called  Adakas  Ziva, 
as  the  real  author  of  his  being,  and  thereby  obtained 
the  privilege  of  entering,  after  his  life  is  euded,  into 
the  brilliant  abode  of  Mana. 

The  Evil  Genii  held  a conncil  on  Mount  Carmel  in 
order  to  seduce  Adam  and  Eve,  who  had  been  created 
by  Manda  di  Hal  and  the  good  ’Utras  as  a helpmate 
for  him.  This,  it  may  be  observed,  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  what  was  stated  above,  but  no  inconsistency 
or  absurdity  is  too  great  tor  the  revelations  of  the  Manda 
di  Hal.  Adam  himself  attended  to  the  counsels  of  his 
spiritual  guardians,  but  bis  son,  Adam  II.,  gave  way  to 
the  seductions  of  the  Evil  Genii,  and  was  near  holding 
an  illicit  intercourse  with  *4  the  Spirit,"  UVs  mother, 
who  assumed  the  appearance  of  his  wife  and  sister  Eve  II. 

Manda  di  Hal,  however,  appeared,  and  saved  him  from 
falling  into  the  snare.  That  exalted  Genius  then 
assumed  a corporeal  form,  visited  the  powers  of  Dark- 
ness, chained  down  the  Spirit,  chastised  the  Planets, 
and  returned  to  Adam.  The  Planets,  he  said,  ought 
not  to  be  worshipped,  for,  after  dividing  the  Zodiac 
among  themselves,  they  brought  death  into  the  world  ; 

‘but  the  souls  of  tlie  faithful  will  ascend  into  the  abode 
of  Light,  while  the  Planets  remain  tied  and  bound  till 
they  Brv  consumed.  In  this  part  of  the  Sidra  l-Adam 
the  destruction  of  different  Sects  is  predicted.  Each  is 
said  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  some  Evil  Genius  ; as 
the  Jews,  the  followers  of  the  Messiah,  acknowledge 
A'dona!  (the  Sun)  as  their  chief;  the  Yazukis  (Mn- 
gians)  worship  fire,  the  symbol  of  the  Messiah,  &c. 

Each  of  the  Zodiacal  Signs  has  a certain  term  of  years 
assigned  to  him,  and  each  has  produced  divers  animals, 

&c.,  in  order  to  injure  the  family  of  Life ; (Mankind  ;) 
but  by  the  vigilance  of  Manda  di  Hal  they  have  all 
been  rendered  serviceable  instead  of  being  injurious. 

This  Tract  is  terminated  by  some  maxims  and  invo- 
cations. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
curious  portions  of  the  Book  of  Adam  ; curious  more, 
perhaps,  as  a monument  of  human  folly  and  imposture, 
than  in  any  other  point  of  view  ; for  to  draw  any  satis- 
factory conclusions  from  such  a tissue  of  absurdity,  not 
to  say  indecency  and  profaneness,  is  quite  hopeless.  It 
shows,  however,  what  these  wretched  visionaries  are 
taught  to  believe  as  a revelation  of  divine  things,  and 
furnishes  materials  whence  a probable  conjecture  may 
be  formed  as  to  the  source  whence  this  doctrine  sprang, 
and  the  age  in  which  it  first  appeared. 

But  it  will  be  proper,  before  the  examination  of  that 
question,  to  notice  some  other  peculiarities  which  are 
found  in  the  Book  of  Adam.  1.  The  abuse  of  Christ 
and  his  followers.  Christ  is  called  Nebu  Meshihi,  *.  e. 

Nebo,  (Mercury,)  the  Messiah  ; his  followers,  it  is  said, 
will  be  clad  in  a baptismal  garment,  have  a tonsure  on 
their  head,  and  wear  a vesture  like  darkness.  He  will 
give  life  and  speech  to  the  dead  by  his  enchantments ; 
will  baptize  with  unclean  (or  evaporating)  water,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  “ aban- 
don the  living  baptism  with  which  Adam  was  baptized 
in  Jordan  of  the  living  waters.”  John,  son  of  Abi 
Sabd  and  AnSshebdt,  bom  in  his  parents'  old  age,  will 
baptize  in  the  Jordan  forty-two  years  before  Nebu  (Mcr 
curv)  assumes  a body.  Jesus  the  Messiah  will  be 
baptized  bv  John,  but  will  corrupt  his  doctrine  The 
2 i 
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g^_  Good  Genius  Anush  will  come  ami  delect  the  iinpos- 
BAiA.NS.  ture,  acquainting  the  Jews  that  he  is  one  of  the  Seven 
Planets,  mid  will  deliver  him  up  lobe  crucified. 

Manda  di  Hat,  it  is  said,  in  another  place,  was  bap- 
tized by  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Jordan.  (Corf.  I Vrf*.  ii. 
17.)  Various  passages  in  the  Old  aud  New  Testaments 
are  imitated  or  paraphrased  in  Lhese  books,  particularly 
Psalm  cxiv.  (Cod.  Mas.  i.  321.)  Tlie  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (formed  by  tbe  incestuous  intercourse  of  the 
Seven  Planets  with  their  mother  the  Spirit)  is  prophe- 
tically described ; and  " the  sign  thereof,*’  it  is  added, 
“ will  be  a white  eagle,  which  shail  rest  upon  that  city." 
One  of  the  Tructs  iu  tbe  second  volume  gives  a list  of 
the  Sects  which  belong  to  each  of  Lite  Planets  ; but  no 
part  of  the  Work  is  more  difficult  of  interpretation  than 
this.  Many  of  these  Sects  arc  evidently  Christian,  but 
the  names  given  to  them  are  very  euigmatic.  The 
Zandiki  or  Mardcmdm,  apparently  Manichseuns,  are 
accused  of  a most  horrible  abomination,  which  lias  been 
laid  to  their  charge  by  some  ancient  Christian  writers. 
(Mosheim,  De  Rebus  ante  Const,  p.  393.)  The  worship 
of  images  is  forbidden.  Marriage  is  highly  extolled  in 
these  books,  and  celibacy  reprobated.  Every  kind  of 
meal  is  allowed.  Extreme  unction  is  ordained  as  in- 
dispensable for  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  the  abode  of 
Light  (Cod.  Mas.  ii.  281.)  The  juice  of  the  grape  will 
be  drunk  in  that  brilliant  realm.  Daily  prayer  at  sun- 
rise, at  the  seventh  hour,  and  at  sunset ; alms,  preaching 
tile  doctrine  of  life,  clothing  the  naked,  assembling  in 
the  Temple  at  sunrise  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  bap- 
tizing their  children  in  Jordan  on  that  day,  signing  them 
with  the  sign  of  life,  hearing  tbe  true  faith  preached,  amt 
mutually  instructing  each  other,  are  ihe  duties  enjoined. 
Food  dressed  by  infidels,  nud  tbe  llesh  of  beasts  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Planets,  are  strictly  prohibited.  The  parent 
is  answerable  for  his  children’s  faults  till  they  are 
fifteen  years  old.  The  faithful  Mcnduiles  will  he  saved, 
but  the  faithless  will  be  cast  into  the  deepest  pit  of  the 
place  of  Darkness. 

With  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  these  documents  we 
may  observe,  1.  that  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that 
any  one  of  the  Tracts  contained  iu  the  Book  of  Adam  is 
older  than  the  rest : 2.  on  the  contrary,  an  exact  coin- 
cidence in  respect  to  matter,  style,  and  phraseology 
renders  it  almost  certain  that  they  are  all  of  like  same 
date,  and  composed  by  tbe  same  author  : 3.  not  only 
are  the  Patriarchs,  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Mohammed  mentioned  in  them,  but  likewise  the  conquest 
of  Persia  by  the  Arabs,  and  a succession  of  Arabian 
Kings  of  that  Country  for  seventy-one  years  subsequent 
to  that  event,  i.r.  to  the  beginning  of  the  VHIlh  Cen- 
tury : 4.  the  speaker  in  these  books  is  usually  the  Manda 
di  Hai,  (u  e.  tlie  Knowledge  of  Life,  the  Guests  or 
Logos  of  the  Gnostics,)  a Genius  of  the  highest  order, 
called  also  Yavar,  or  Yur.  and  having  a vast  number  of 
appellations ; (Onomasl.  Cod.  Mas.  p.  62.)  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  his  words  are  given  as 
received  by  inspiration,  though  it  be  not  distinctly 
claimed  in  any  part  of  the  book.  5.  In  the  second 
part,  Mona,  I nlellect,  (from  tbe  Arabic  word  mu'  na,  the 
internal  sense,  in  opposition  to  surat,  the  ontward  form,) 
is  generally  the  speaker,  and  is  bene  an  emanation  from 
tbe  Supreme  Soul  sent  to  animate  the  human  body. 


C.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Menduile#  are  neither  Jews,  SA- 
Christians,  Mohammedans,  nor  Sabians;  they  revile  the 
Apostles  of  the  three  first  as  magicians  and  impostors,  v“— 
and  violate  the  distinctive  tenet  of  the  la«*t  by  severely 
condemning  all  reverence  for  the  Planets:  7.  tbe  Men- 
dalles  arc  called  in  their  books  Nasurayi,  a name  of 
uncertain  origin  and  interpretation;  they  also  call 
Christians  KhristiiUii,buttheras.elves  Mendal.or  Mcndai 
Yahyd,  literally  Gnostics,  or,  endowed  with  knowledge, 
or  disciples  of  John.  That  tikis  John  was  the  Baptist 
appears  probable  from  their  reverence  for  baptism,  and 
from  the  mention  of  him  in  their  buoks ; (Joum.  des  Sac. 

1819,  p.  352,  647  ;)  but  8.  the  Mandates  themselves 
have  a tradition  that  the  John  from  whom  they  derive  their 
doctrine  died  in  Shuster,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Susa.  Their  books,  moreover,  can  hardly  be  older  than 
the  VHIth  Century;  it  is  therefore  more  probable 
that  the  John  from  whom  they  are  named,  was  some 
liemerobapiist  of  that  age,  who  pretended  to  have  com- 
munications with  Genii  and  Spirits,  and  engrafted  on  his 
former  faith  such  portions  of  the  Gnostic  and  Valenti- 
nian  doctrines  as  accorded  with  the  reveries  of  tm  own 
brain,  and  seemed  likely  to  suit  his  purpose.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  he  may  have  once  embraced  the  creed 
of  tbe  Gnostics  or  Valentinians,and,  having  been  expelled 
from  their  body  on  account  of  some  irregularity,  may 
have  determined  to  publish  a new  revelation,  which,  by 
incorporating  the  most  attractive  parts  of  all  tbe  systems 
known  to  him,  might  draw  over  to  hn  party  a large 
number  of  tbe  ignorant  and  fanatical  among  the  various 
hostile  Sects  then  existing  in  Asia. 

Eichhorn,  Monvmcnta  Aritiquissinue  Historic  Ara- 
Aum,  Gothic,  1775,  8vo. ; Idrlsi,  Gengrnphia  Nubicnsis, 
l*arixiis,  1619,  4lo.;  Idem,  Arabics,  Korns,  Typis  Me- 
direts,  1392,  4ta  min. ; Strabo,  Gtograpkia  a Tzsckakkt ; 

Pliiiius,  HUtoria  Natural  is,  ed.  Harduini;  Niebuhr. 
Besckreibung  von  Arabirn , Kopenbagen,  1772,  4to. ; 

Sale,  Koran,  London,  1734,  4to.;  Pococke,  Specimen 
Historic  Arabian , Oxon.  1650,  4to. ; Abul  Pharagii 
Hixtoria  Dynastiamm,  2 tom.  Oxon.  1672,  4to. ; Pri- 
deaux,  Connections,  3 vols.  8vo.  Lorn!.  1719;  Nouveau 
Journal  Asiatique,  tom.  xv.  Par.  1835,  Svo.;  D’Her- 
belot,  Bibliothique  Orientate,  4 tom.  h la  Haye,  1777, 

4to. ; D’Obsson,  Tableau  de.  I* Empire  Ottoman;  Alco- 
ranvs,c d.  Maracci,  2 vols.  fol.  Patavii,  1693;  Abraham 
Ecchellensift,  Kitty  chins  Vindicates  ; P.  Pbihppos  a 
Sancta  Trinitale,  Itinerarivm,  Lugduni,  1649,  8vcx; 

P Ignatius  a Jesu,  Narratio  originis  Rituum  et  Errorum 
Christianorum  Sancti  Joannis,  Roms,  1652  ; Codex 
Nasaraus,  JAbsr  Adami  appellatus,  Syriace  tran- 
script  us,  loco  Vocal  turn,  ubi  vicem  litter  a rum  gnttura- 
littm  gerunt,  his  sub&tttutix.  La ti tuque  redditus  d Malih. 

Nor  berg,  S.  S.  Theol.  I)oct.  Ling.  Orient,  et  Grec* 

Ling.  Profeswure.  Ac.  London  Gothorum,  3 tom.  1815— 

16,  4 to. ; Ejusdem  Lexidion  Codicis  Nasarcti , Lond. 

Goth.  1816,  4ta;  Onomasttcon  Codicis  Nasaren,  Loud. 

Goth.  1817,  4lo.;  Journal  dcs  Savons,  Paris,  1 hi 9, 
p.  343,  646  ; ibid.  1820 ; Hyde,  Religio  Feterusn  l*tr- 
a arum. , Oxoa.  1700,  4to.;  Ktrmpfcr,  Amarnitate*  Ex o- 
iic* V.  Lemgovhe,  1712,  4to.;  M os  hernias,  De  Rebus 
Christianorum  ante  ConstanUnum  Magnum  Commen- 
tarius,  Helmstad,  1753,  4 to. 
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RA7TA  SABAZIA,  (Sa/3 a£ta,)  mysteries  or  secret  orgies  in 

honour  of  Bacchus,  culled  Sabazius  in  the  Phrygian 

SAB-  dialect,  (Eustathius  in  Diony*ii  Perieges,  v.  1069.) 
BATH.  A golden  snake  was,  in  those  rites,  put  into  the  bosom 
of  the  person  to  be  initiated,  and  passed  under  his 


clothes  as  an  emblem  of  the  rape  of  Proserpine  by  8A- 
Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a snake;  in  consequence  of  which  BAZIA. 
she  gave  birth  toBucchus.  (Clem.  Alexanur.  Protrept.  5. 

Arnobius,  lib.  t.  Julius  Firmicus,  c.  ii.  Euseb.  l*r<e~  BATH, 
par.  Evang.  lib.  u p.  71.  cd.  Osou.)  v — , ** 


SABBATH. 


S.VBBATII, 
Sabbathless, 
Sabba'tjc, 
Sauba'tic.al, 
Sabbatarian,  adj. 
SaUBATa'R!  AN,  71. 
SABBATArRXANlSai. 
flic  lion. 


Fr.  sdbatk  ; It.  sabbato ; 
Sp.  tabado ; Fr.  sabalizer , to 
rest,  or  keep  holy  the  sabbath 
► clay.  Sabbath  is  applied,  con- 
sequentially. to 

A lime  of  rest ; a cessation 
. from  toil,  trouble,  or  any  af- 


Aad  it  *u  don  efaoooes  vhnnoc  the  Lord  watkule  in  the  ta- 
lul>*  hi  the  comes,  and  hiwi  discipli*  fiigimnira  to  posse  fori  hr  sad 
plucke  mi*  of  the  corn.  Waetsf,  Mari,  cU.  it.  p.  2i. 

For  all  that  moretft  doth  in  change  delight ; 

But  thenceforth  all  ahall  re%t  eternally 
With  Iran  iW  ia  God  of  Sabooth  hight ; 

0 1 that  great  Sabaoth  God.  grant  me  that  sabbath's  night. 

Sfb'tutr.  fberit  Qnetrv,  can.  12.  Of  Sfniabiktie. 

And  although  men  should  refrain  thcmsrlve*  from  injury  and 
evil  art*,  yet  this  incessant  and  Sabbathless  pursuit  of  a man's  for- 
tune leareth  not  that  tribute  which  wo  mra  to  God  of  oar  time, 
who.  we  tee,  demandeth  a tenth  of  our  substance,  and  a seventh, 
which  is  mere  strict.  of  our  tune. 

Bctc/n.  ft  aria,  vol.  i.  p.  120.  Of  Learning,  book  ii 

Only  there  is  mention  of  a saUaith  in  the  second  versa  of  this 
dinner,  of  which  there  were  no  word*  before.  And  this  is  that 
sabbahnne  or  rest,  that  tbo  author  to  the  Hebrews  exhorts  them  to 
strive  to  «nt*r  into  through  faith  and  obedWne*. 

Mure.  Defence  «f  tbs  Mortal  Cabbala,  ch.  LL  p.  160. 

The  Jews  doo  reckon  their  daies  by  their  distance  from  their 
aaU  tb,  so  that  the  first  due  of  their  weeke  is  the  tint  dare  of  the 
submit  h and  so  foorth  vulo  the  aixt. 

Holmtked.  Description  of  England,  ch.  xiv. 

Laws  against  profanation ; I <lo  mot  mean  tending  to  judaism 
or  saUa/artanism. 

Bishop  Ward.  Sermon  30.  January  1673. 

Sabbatarian  paradoxes,  and  A pocalypticalk  frrasm  under  the 
name  and  covert  of  the  true  profossure*  of  Protestant  doctrine. 

Mount  ague.  Appeal*  ta  Cottar,  Dedication. 

Now  if  this  can  be  nude  out,  I thiuk  there  is  es  sure  and  effec- 
tual a foundation  laid  for  the  perpetual  obligation  to  observe  the 
sabbath  as  the  strictest  of  the  Sabbatarians  can  desire. 

Shtup.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  206.  Sermm  12. 

The  famous  sabbatical  river  for  six  days  bears  all  before  it  with 
a mighty  torrent,  and  carries  stouov  of  such  incredible  bigness  that 
there  is  no  passing  over  it;  the  admirable  aatuni  uf  that  liver  ia, 
that  it  keeps  the  sabbath  and  rest*  all  that  duy. 

Stdhnyfleet.  Works , vol.  i.  p.  329.  Sermon  8. 

Even  many  of  tbeir  laws  (for  instance,  the  law  of  jealousy,  those 
for  the  attendance  of  the  Jews  at  their  three  great  festivals,  and 
for  their  resting  in  the  sabbatic  year)  were  so  contrived,  as  to  be 
demonstrative  proofs  of  the  immediate  interposition  of  God  in  the 
affairs  of  that  people. 

Atterbury.  Works,  vol.  i.  Sermon  4. 
But  with  his  clumsy  port  the  wretch  has  Inst 
Hts  ignorance  and  Harmless  manner*  too. 

To  swear,  to  game,  to  drink ; to  show  at  home. 

By  lewdness,  idleness,  anti  sabbath  breach. 

The  great  proficiency  he  made  abroad. 

Cooper.  Task,  book  It. 

Profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  vulgarly  (but  Improperly)  called 
sabbulh-breahmy,  in  a ninth  offence  again*!  God  and  religion, 
punished  by  the  municipal  law  of  England. 

Blaakstvne,  Commentaries,  TO f.  «*-  book  iv.  ch.  IV.  p.  63. 


Sabbath,  JT2U7,  caflfiarov,  Sabbat  hum,  or  Sabbaiumt 
rest,  ceasing  from  work. 

Its  first  mention  ia  Scripture  occurs  in  the  well- 
known  application  of  the  term  Subbath  to  the  clay 
(Glen.  ii.  2,  3.)  when  God  ceased  from  his  work,  after 
having  appropriated  six  days  to  so  many  successive 
operations  in  producing  *4  the  heavens  ancl  the  earth 
and  all  the  host  of  them  " He  is  said  then  to  have 
resled  (jT2E?)  on  the  seventh  day,  aud  therefore  to  have 
blessed  and  sanctified  it. 

The  plural  'ATQ1P,  my  sabbaths,  (ns  in  Lev.  xix.  30.) 
is  used  to  denote  generally  the  days  which  had  beeu 
sanctified  and  set  apart  to  religious  observances  under 
the  Law. 

Zauchius,  Spenser,  Ilevliu,  and  others,  arc  of  opi- 
nion that  all  these  are  embraced  under  (be  fourth  com- 
mandment ; hut  this  is  contrary  to  the  specific  reasons 
alleged  in  the  coimnandmeut,  and  wholly  without  Scrip- 
ture foundation. 

Subbath  (as  in  Lulcc  xviii.  12.  xxiv.  1.  John  xx.  19.) 
designates  the  whole  week. 

In  Ueb.  iv.  9.  it  is  applied,  but  figuratively,  to  de- 
scribe the  blessed  res*  of  God’s  saints  in  heaven;  the 
term  used  is  aujlfitiTuxfio c,  a resting,  keeping  a Sab- 
bath, a time  of  tranquillity,  devotion,  and  communion 
with  God. 

The  principal  subject  of  this  article  is,  however,  (ha 
Sabbath  or  seventh  day,  which  God  sanctified  as  a 
day  commemorative  of  his  ceasing  from  the  work  of 
creation. 

There  are  several  questions  which  have  been  formerly 
raised,  and  discussed  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity, 
relative  to  this  ordinance;  and,  recently,  the  subject  has 
again  beeu  brought  prominently  forward.  In  a Work 
of  this  nature,  it  is  desirable  not  to  assume  the  character 
of  a partisan  in  such  controversies,  though  every  writer 
is  probably  insensibly  swayed  more  or  less  by  the  bias 
of  his  own  opinions.  So  far  as  this  bias  can  be  over- 
come, and  the  circumscribed  limits  of  an  article  for  an 
Encyclopedia  will  allow,  an  impartial  and  general 
statement  of  the  principal  points  of  controversy  re- 
lative to  the  Sabbath  will  be  attempted.  And,  as 
all  cannot  be  embraced,  the  selection  will  be  directed 
to  such  points  as  arc  at  once  important,  and  yet  do 
not  lie  in  the  beaten  track  of  similar  publication*.  To 
facilitate  this  object,  the  questions  connected  with  the 
Sabbath  may  be  distributed  under  the  three  following 
periods. 

Period  I.  From  the  first  distinct  mention  of  the 
Sabbath  after  the  account  of  the  creation,  to  the  next 
distinct  mention  of  it  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Exodus, 
when  the  Manna  was  sent  to  enable  the  Israelites  to 
-est  on  that  day. 

Period  II.  From  the  sending  of  the  Manna  to  lha 
death  of  Christ. 

2 i 2 
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SAB-  Period  111.  From  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  present 
BATH.  lime. 

To  each  of  these  periods  there  are  questions  belonging ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  repetition  and  to  save  space,  each 
argument  will  he  numbered,  and  a corresponding  num- 
ber affixed  to  the  reply. 

Period  l.  From  the  creation  to  the  sending  the  Manna, 
Etndu*  XV i. 

The  chief  questions  connected  with  this  period  are, 
whether  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  immediately  after 
the  creation  ? 

Whether  it  was  observed  by  the  Patriarchs  or  their 
descendants  before  the  sending  of  the  Manna  ? 

The  arguments  respecting  these  (though  distinct) 
questions  are  so  blended  together  that  it  may  be  conve- 
nient not  to  separate  them. 

Those  who  maintain  the  negative  may  argue  thus : 

1.  The  phrase  blest  or  sanctify  (Gen.  ii.  3.)  the  sc 
venth  day  would  not  necessarily  imply  the  setting  apart 
that  day  for  devotional  purposes;  but  that  meaning  is 
justly  attributed  to  it,  as  interpreted  through  the  medium 
of  the  Law,  and  the  sense  in  which  Moses  must  have 
known  that  his  countrymen  would  understand  it. 
Therefore  the  same  rule  which  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  words  imply  an  institution  of  it  for  religious 
purposes,  would  also  justify  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
have  been  ordained  to  be  observed  with  all  the  rigour 
of  the  Jewish  Law.  But  there  is  evidence  that  it  was 
not  so  observed.  A miracle  was  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  observe  it  in  thr  Wilderness.  In  F.gypt  their 
task-masters  would  not  permit  them  ; and  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  such  rest  among  the  Patriarchs. 

2.  Admitting  this  phrase  to  denote  simply  a general 
separation  of  the  day  for  devotional  purposes,  and  not 
the  niceties  of  the  legal  Sabbath,  the  passage  itself  is  to 
be  taken  proltplically , or  by  anticipation,  as  though 
Moses  did  not  mean  to  describe  the  order  of  time  at 
which  the  Sabbath  was  instituted,  but  merely,  in  relating 
the  history  of  the  creation,  to  state  (obiter)  that  the 
completion  of  creation  formed  the  subject  of  commemo- 
ration of  that  day  of  rest,  which  was  not,  in  fact,  separated 
and  sanctified  till  after  their  departure  from  Egypt.  Arch- 
bishop Whately  illustrates  this;  “Just  as  any  writer 
now  who  should  notice  in  a summary  of  Gospel  history 
the  Annunciation  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  might  naturally 
remark,  that  this  is  the  event  which  Christians  annually 
celebrate  under  the  title  of  our  Lady’s  day,  without 
meaning  to  imply  that  it  was  instituted  at  this  or  that 
period.” 

3.  Up  to  the  time  of  seuding  the  Manna,  a period  of 
between  two  and  three  thousand  years,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  having  been  observed. 

4.  Its  first  institution  is  expressly  recorded,  (Exodus 
xvi.)  and  a miracle  was  wrought  to  enable  the  people  to 
observe  it. 

5.  In  common  with  all  the  legal  ordinances,  it  was 
instituted  for  purposes,  principally,  if  not  solely,  relating 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  polity  of  ihe  Jews, 
and  it  was  not  known  before  the  Exodus,  nor  in- 
tended to  be  of  force  after  the  consummation  of  the  Law 
in  Christ. 

6.  In  NchemiaA  ix.  12.  God  is  said,  at  his  coming 
down  from  Sinai,  to  have  made  known  the  Sabbath ; 
and  in  Ezekiel  xx.  10 — 12.  to  have  given  it;  there- 
fore men  could  not  previously  have  observed  that  which 
was  only  then  made  known  and  given. 

7.  Of  the  early  Christian  writers,  many  contend 


that  the  Patriarchs  did  not  observe  the  Sabbath  ; and 
even  Philo  admits  that  his  countrymen  had  lost  sight 
of  it  in  Egypt. 

To  these  arguments  it  may  be  replied  : 

1.  The  phrase  w sanctify,”  Ac.  may  indeed  be  rea- 
sonably interpreted  in  the  sense  in  which  the  historian 
would  naturally  expect  it  to  be  understood  by  those  for 
whom  bis  history  was  written.  They  would  understand 
generally , that  it  was  to  be  observed  as  a day  set  opart 
for  rest  and  devotion ; but  it  would  by  no  means  thence 
follow,  that  it  was  to  1m*  understood  as  originally  insti- 
tuted with  all  the  particulars  of  the  legal  ceremonial  ; 
for  they  themselves  hud  been  long  accustomed  to  a dif- 
ferent observance  of  it.  The  general  purport  ami  prin- 
ciple of  its  institution  might  be  understood  in  the  phrase, 
without  necessarily  comprehending  all  the  particulars 
of  l heir  ecclesiastical  regulations. 

2.  There  is  nothing  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  3.  to  warrant  the 
presumption  that  Moses  spoke  proleptically.  The  men- 
tion of  the  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day  naturally 
succeeds  the  account  of  the  creation,  and  harmonizes 
with  the  course  of  the  history.  First,  creation  and 
provision  for  man’s  bodily  functions ; then,  the  crown 
of  all,  provision  for  his  spiritual  functions  and  the  exer- 
cise of  communion  with  his  Creator. 

3.  The  no  mention  of  the  observance  of  it  was  not  ex- 
traordinary in  the  rapid  sketch  given  of  so  large  u portion 
of  the  history  of  mankind,  hut  is  rather  evidence  of  its 
notoriety.  For  the  sacred  historian  could  hardly  have 
overlooked  the  reasonable  surprise  that  his  countrymen 
would  have  felt  at  an  omission  so  at  variance  not  only 
with  the  strictness  of  their  own  Church,  hut  with  all 
notions  of  the  relation  between  God  and  man.  For  the 
same  premises,  if  they  proved  the  non-ohservance  of  the 
Sabbath,  would  prove  also  that  no  day  whatsoever  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  public  and  social  worship  of 
God  from  the  creation.  This  would  be  u state  of  things 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  existence  of  any  religion. 
If  the  contrary  to  this  were  not  universally  understood, 
surely  Moses  would  have  felt  it  necessary  to  have  offered 
some  explanation.  But  if  the  Sabbath  had  been,  in  any 
form,o/irnj/i  known  to  the  Jews,  and  was  not  an  entirely 
new  ordinance,  he  would  in  that  case  not  specially  no- 
tice it,  unless  some  transaction  of  his  history  happened 
to  be  essentially  connected  with  some  particular  observ- 
ance of  it.  Incidental  allusions  to  its  observance 
would  be  the  utmost  we  should  expect,  and  these,  if 
occurring,  would  be  the  best  evidences  that  its  observ- 
ance had  neither  been  questioned  nor  doubted.  Such 
allusions,  it  is  contended,  do  occur,  as  Gen.  iv.  3.  Job 
i.  6.  comp.  Gen.  vi.  2.  In  Gen.  viii.  also,  v.  8 — 12. 
Noah  evidently  observes  the  period  of  weeks,  if  he  did 
not  actually,  as  some  think,  send  out  the  dove  on  the 
Sabbnth  days,  as  a propitious  day.  It  is  maintained  by 
some  that  the  Egyptian*  themselves  observed  the 
seventh  day,  and  would  therefore,  from  their  own  super- 
stitions, be  induced  to  permit  the  observance  by  the 
Israelites. 

4.  There  is  no  new  institution,  nor  any  thing  like  it, 
in  Exodus  xvi.  The  allusions  to  the  Sabbath  arise  out 
of  the  question  put  to  Moses  by  the  rulers,  relative  to 
the  people’s  having  on  the  sixth  day  gathered  a double 
quantity  of  Manna  contrary  to  the  direction  which  they 
had  before  received,  to  gather  only  enough  for  the  day's 
consumption.  Moses  tells  them  that  a double  portion 
was  sent  them,  to  enable  them  to  observe  the  Sabbath 
with  complete  rest,  which  they  could  not  do  in  their 
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SAB-  migratory  state  without  a miracle ; that  therefore  the 
BATH,  people  ?toi  done  icran g.  Me  is  not  instructing  them 
in  the  nature  or  intent  of  the  Sabbath,  which  they  already 
knew,  but  that  because  the  next  day  would  be  the  Sab- 
bath, therefore  they  might  gather  the  food,  of  two  days. 
The  mode  iti  wliich  he  here  speaks  for  the  first  time  of 
the  keeping  the  Sabbath,  is  a direct  confirmation  of  the 
argument  respecting  the  no  mention  of  it  being  accounted 
for  by  the  notoriety  of  its  observance.  He  speaks  of  it 
as  an  ordinance  not  new,  but  perfectly  familiar  to  them, 
lie  gives  no  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Sab- 
bath, but  simply  says,  “ to-morrow  is  the  rest  of  holy 
Sabbath 

5.  Though  the  ordinances  of  the  law  had  respect  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  people,  yet 
this  was  not  always  the  sole  intent  of  them.  Some  of 
them  might  be  connected  also  with  other  dispensations. 
This,  however,  will  be  more  fully  touched  upon  in  the 
questions  respecting  the  Sabbath  under  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation. 

6.  The  passage  in  Nekemiah  ix.  12.,  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  descent  upon  Mount  Sinai,  refers  to 
the  solemn  proclamation  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  not  to  the  first  institution  of  it ; for  it  was  un- 
questionably made  known  to  them  before — at  the  giving 
of  the  Manno.  Though  it  is  urged,  that  Nehemiah  in 
this  passage  had  not  in  view  the  order  of  events,  yet 
there  is  no  ground  to  disconnect  the  declaration  of  the 
Sabbath  from  that  event,  with  which  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  passage  would  join  it.  If  there  were,  it  could 
not  be  used  as  argument  for  firing  any  time.  The 
passage  in  Ezekiel  xx.  12.  declares  not  the  time  at  which, 
but  one  of  the  purposes  for  which,  the  Sabbath  was 
given ; that  it  should  be  to  that  people  a sign,  or,  in 
other  words,  they  should,  in  keeping  it,  remember,  that 
God  only  was  their  Maker  and  Lord.  The  term  “ give* 
in  this  sense,  does  not  relate  to  the  original  institution, 
but  to  this  one  purpose , for  which  it  was  urged  upon 
this  people  ; and  the  Prophet's  use  of  the  fact  is  to  set 
forth,  not  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  but  how  the 
J ews  hod  perverted  it,  and  disregarded  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

7.  The  opinions  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  how- 
ever their  reasonings  might  be  entitled  to  consideration, 
are  not  authorities  on  l/iis  point . It  may  be  questioned 
also  whether,  in  the  passages  cited  by  Spenser,  lleyiin, 
and  Selden,  the  fathers  meant  to  deny  the  observance 
of  a seventh  day  by  the  Patriarchs,  or  only  their  observ- 
ance, according  to  Jewish  forms,  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
(Saturday,)  and  the  solemn  days  of  the  Law  generally. 
Their  object  is  to  controvert  the  obligation  of  the  Law 
properly  so  called,  and  oppose  the  obstinacy  with  which 
the  Jews  and  Judaizing  Christians  contended  fur  its 
necessity.  The  use  of  the  doubtful  terms,  Sabbata , 
plural,  and  Sabbatizo,  which  had  its  controversial  as 
well  as  its  ordinury  sense,  and  the  general  combination 
of  these  phrases  with  circu me isiony  offer  strong  grounds 
for  this  question.  (Compare  also  Irensus,  Adv.  Heer. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  xxx.  with  cap.  xxxi.)  But  this  is  merely 
thrown  out  as  a query,  their  opinion  being,  as  above 
stated,  no  authority  on  the  point  discussed. 

With  respect  to  the  Israelites  having  lost  sight  of  the 
institution  in  Egypt,  this  may  or  may  not  have  been  the 
case ; but  it  may  be  contended,  with  at  least  equal  pro- 
bability, that  it  was  observed  os  well  ns  circumstances 
permitted,  though  not  as  a day  of  entire  rest.  Those 
who  maintain  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at  the 


creation  need  not  contend  for  the  uninterrupted  observ-  SAB. 
ancc  of  one  particular  day,  viz.  every  seventh  day  from  H‘ 
the  finishing  of  the  creation,  but  simply  that  one  day  in 
seven  was  generally  observed  with  whatever  accidental 
interruption,  or  variation  of  the  mode  of  its  observance, 
till  the  giving  of  the  Law. 

Period  II.  From  the  sending  of  the  Manna  to  the 
death  of  Christ. 

The  principal  questions  proposed  for  consideration 
under  this  head  will  relate  to  the  fourth  commandment ; 
whether  its  obligations  were  meant  to  be  confined  to 
the  Jewish  nation  and  to  the  duration  of  the  law;  or 
were  coeval  with  creation,  and  to  he  extended  to  all 
worshippers  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe  to  the  end  of 
time. 

By  those  who  maintain  the  former  opinions,  the  fol- 
lowing arc  some  of  the  chief  arguments. 

1.  The  whole  of  the  Decalogue,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  fourth  commandment,  was  given  with  a special, 
if  not  sole,  view  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  The  Sabbath,  Spenser  observes,  was 
a kind  of  compcudium  of  the  history  of  the  creation, 
which  could  not  be  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Jews 
without  putting  out  all  thoughts  of  idolatrous  worship. 

No  sane  person  could  commemorate  the  work  of  the 
universal  Creator  and  at  the  same  time  worship  the 
creature.  Some  also  question  whether  any  public  reli- 
gious observances  were  appointed  for  this  day,  or  any 
other  observance  than  mere  rest. 

2.  The  whole  Law,  moral  and  ceremonial,  was  abro- 
gated by  the  Christian  dispensation. 

3.  If  it  be  contended  that  the  moral  laws  were  not 
annulled,  being  of  universal  obligation,  the  fourth  com- 
mandment is  a positive , not  a moral  precept ; the  duly 
of  resting  on  the  seventh  day  not  being  based  upon  any 
moral  fitness,  but  solely  on  the  command ; it  being 
antecedently  to  a divine  command,  wholly  indifferent, 
or  at  least  not  determinable  by  any  known  principle  of 
moral  fitness,  whether  one  day  ill  seven,  or  one  in  ten, 
or  any  other  proportion,  were  separated  for  the  purpuse. 

4.  The  seventh,  not  a seventh  day  is  named  and 
intended  in  the  commandment ; and  even  admitting 
the  primeval  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  {Gen.  ii.)  it  was 
the  la*G  and  not  any  other  day  of  the  week  that  was 
appointed  by  God,  and  therefore  it  must  be  the  last  day 
of  the  week,  (Saturday,)  if  any,  which  must  be  bioding 
upon  us  now. 

5.  If  the  obligation  of  any  part  of  the  Law  in 
this  matter  be  recognised,  we  are,  as  St.  Paul  argues, 

**  debtors  to  keep  the  whole,”  such  as  not  kindling  a 
fire,  ( Exodus  xxxv.  3.)  &e. ; and  if  the  Patriarchal 
precept  to  keep  the  Sabbath  be  urged,  why  arc  we  not 
equally  obliged  to  obey  all  other  precepts  antecedent  to 
the  Law,  such  as  abstaining  from  blood  ? Gen.  ix.  4. 

6.  Christ  himself  lays  down  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  fourth  commandment  and  tbe  rest  of  the 
Decalogue  when  he  says,  w The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sahbuth.  and  therefore  the 
Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath.1’  ( Mark  ii. 

26,  27.)  For  the  moral  commandments  are  of  in- 
trinsic and  eternal  obligation,  and  not  made  for  man. 

Jesus,  therefore,  by  this  distinction,  directly  lays  claim 
to  a power  of  dispensing  with  the  Sabbath  altogether 
as  a positive  ordinance. 

To  these  it  may  be  replied: 

1.  Though  it  be  granted  that  the  several  precepts  of 
the  Decalogue  might  have  iu  view  the  peculiar  circum- 
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SAB-  stances  and  objects  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  nation, 
BATH.  wouU]  not  thence  follow  that  they  could  have  refer- 
encc  to  no  other  circumsfiancea,  times,  or  people. 

The  Sabbath,  under  the  Law.  was  observed  not  only 
by  rest,  but  also  by  special  religious  rites.  (Numbers 
xxviii.  9.  Lev.  xxiv.  8.)  See  also  Arts  xiii.  27.  xt.  21. 

2.  That  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Law  was  abrogated. 
But  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  those  principles,  which 
were  common  to  the  Law,  with  all  other  dispensations, 
were  also  to  be  abrogated.  Those  principles  of  natural 
religion  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  piety  and 
morality,  whether  under  the  Law,  or  without  the  Law, 
are  not  to  be  annulled  merely  because  they  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Law.  They  appear  there  (and  the  order 
( Exod . xix.  xx.)  in  which  they  are  introduced  har- 
monises with  that  intent)  as  the  Jbtrmialiou  of  all  its 
religious  und  moral  obligations,  and  even  of  obedience 
to  its  peculiar  precepts ; not  as  a part  of  its  peculiar 
features.  Comp,  lrensus,  cap.  xxx.  xxxi.  St.  Paul, 
Rom,  i.  ii.  et  passim.  Our  Saviour  thus  speaks  of  the 
cominundments  when  he  says  they  are  all  comprised  in 
the  love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbour  ; and  that  on  these 
two  principles  h ait"  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

3.  Whether  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  be  a sub- 
ject of  positive  or  moral  law,  it  has  undoubtedly  been 
placed  in  the  same  Table  with  those  of  which  the  moral 
and  natural  authority  is  not  denied.  Though  we  can 
discover  no  moral  fitness  in  the  proportion  of  one  day 
in  seven,  we  can  discover,  if  not  a moral  fitness,  at  least 
an  inseparable  relation  (as  between  the  means  and  the 
end)  between  the  appointment  of  some  day  set  apart  for 
public  religious  observance,  und  the  natural  duty  of 
worshipping  God.  Neither  the  primitive  character  of 
that  part  of  the  command  which  fixes  the  proportion 
of  time  to  be  consecrated  to  God  in  remembrance  of  the 
creation,  nor  the  adaptation  of  the  command  itself  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  Church,  can  divest  it 
of  that  inseparable  relation,  nor  dissociate  it  from  those 
vurely  moral  precepts  among  which  it  has  been  placed, 
both  by  the  Creator  and  by  the  motives  of  universal  obli- 
gation by  which,  at  its  first  institution,  it  was  bound 
upon  his  creatures.  The  reference  to  the  creation, 
though  expressed  in  the  form  of  a reason  for  the  original 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  is  obviously  intended  as  a 
motive  to  its  observance*  The  same  may  be  said  of  DeuL 
v.  15.;  though  Mede  fancies  that  this  implies  a change 
of  the  original  Sabbath  day,  and,  with  some  other  facts, 
affords  a foundation  for  this  theory,  that  the  Jews’  Sab- 
bath was  the  hebdomadal  commemoration  of  the  over- 
throw in  the  Red  Sea.  Both  his  facts  and  his  conclusions 
have  been  controverted.  (See  Molesworth,  On  the  Past- 
over , p.  72.  note.) 

4.  The  definite  article  the  merely  denotes  proportion 
not  order ; the  seventh  day  of  rest,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  six  days  of  Labour.  T1m  keeping  of  that  identical 
day  every  seventh  from  the  creation  could  not  have 
been  contemplated,  as  change  of  longitude  and  defective 
computation  would  have  rendered  it  impracticable. 

5.  The  fourth  commandment,  which  alone  is  placed 
among  the  moral  laws  of  the  two  Tables,  recognises 
generally,  in  its  general  application  as  a fundamental 
law,  only  the  separation  of  a Sabbath  as  a day  of  rest 
for  all,  though  in  its  adaptation  to  the  Jewish  Church 
it  respects  the  Subbath  of  that  Church.  It  commands 
a rest  of  men  and  beasts,  but  not  the  details  in  which 
that  rest  and  the  proper  public  observances  might  con- 
s Bit.  These  last  were  matters  of  ecclesiastical  regula- 


tion, to  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances,  SAB- 
religious,  local,  and  political,  of  the  Jews.  They  were  BATH, 
not  part  of  the  fundamental  Law  itself,  but  ecclesiastical  ' v-— 

regulations  applying  that  Law  to  the  polity  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Jewish  Church.  It  is  true  that  these, 
in  other  parts  of  the  Law.  are  enjoined  by  God  him- 
self; but  they  are  so,  only  as  the  tchole  polity , civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  was  immediately  dictated  by  God. 

The  Sabbath  is  distinguished  from  the  prohibition  to  eat 
blood,  and  oilier  Patriarchal  precepts  of  a positive 
nature,  by  the  position  which  God  assigned  it  among 
the  fundamental  laws  of  all  piety  and  morality,  combined 
with  the  natural  fitness  of  some  day  being  set  apart  for 
public  and  social  worship  by  Divine  authority,  and  with 
the  universal  obligation  of  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
selection  of  the  proportion,  the  memorial  of  the  mercies 
of  the  universal  Creator  and  Father. 

6.  That  Jesus,  by  his  Divine  authority,  might  have 
abrogated  the  Sabbath  altogether,  or  altered  the  pro- 
portion to  be  set  apart  for  social  worship,  cannot  be 
doubted.  But  he  does  not  contemplate  this  authority 
(Mark  ii.  27,  2H.)  when  he  says  he  is  **  Lord  al^o 
of  the  Sabbath,"  or  in  those  other  passages  in  which  he 
is  charged  wilh  violating  it  by  healing  on  that  day.  He 
is  then  (the  Law  not  yet  having  been  fulfilled)  an  observer 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  is  repelling  the  charge  of  violating  it, 
not  admitting  that  he  violates  it,  and  then  justifying  the 
violation  by  claiming  the  power  to  annul  it  altogether. 

He  denies  the  charge  of  himself  or  his  disciples  having 
violated  it,  upon  two  grounds  : 1st,  that  they  had  done 
no  more  than  David,  the  Priests,  and  his  very  accusers 
did,  in  cases  of  necessity  and  duty  ; 2dly,  that,  in  doing 
acts  of  charity  and  mercy,  he  was  acting  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  commandment,  and  not  to  be  condemned 
for  violating  it  upon  the  mere  tetter  of  it  Man  was 
not  made  for  the  Sabbath,  but  the  Sabbath  for  man. 

Therefor*  the  Son  of'  man,  in  doing  his  errand,  was 
cvpuK  eai  rov  oafifittrov  even  of  the  Sabbath  ; might,  on 
occasion,  dispense  with  its  real  observance  without  vio- 
lating its  spirit;  and,  a fortiori,  might  set  at  nought  the 
frivolous  or  malignant  glosses  the  Pharisees  put  upon 
it.  IliH  argument,  therefore,  has  no  reference  to  any 
distinction  between  the  fourth  anil  the  other  command- 
ments ; or  to  the  question,  whether  it  were  a positive 
precept,  or  part  and  parcel  of  the  moral  law  ? 

Under  this  period  it  may  be  convenient  to  state,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  what  is  known  respecting  the  mode 
of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  beginning  to 
the  death  of  Christ. 

Of  the  mode  of  its  observance,  antecedent  to  the 
Manna,  wc  have  no  express  account ; nor  any  means  of 
conjecturing,  unless  from  the  interpretation  which  may 
be  put  upon  the  phrase  u sanctified  and  blessed”  the 
seventh  day,  in  Gen.  ii.,  cuupled  with  the  rr«f  of  God 
from  the  work  of  creation,  and  the  commemoration  of 
that  event  mentioned  in  the  fourth  commandment. 

Prom  this  we  may  infer  that  it  was  separated  foe  devo- 
tional purposes,  and  to  be  observed  by  a cessation  from 
worldly  labour.  But  we  have  nothing  to  support  the 
notion  that  it  was  observed  with  all  the  strictness  after- 
wards imposed  by  the  discipline  of  the  Law.  Under  the 
Law  it  is  clear  that  it  was  observed  with  great  rigour,  and 
that  even  death  (Numb.  xv.  32,  Ac.)  was  the  punish- 
ment of  its  profanation.  The  Rabbis  also  superadded 
a number  of  very  minute  and  burdensome  rules.  It 
has  been  already  stated  that  (Numb,  xxviii.  9.  Lev.  xxiv.  8. 

Acts  xiii.  27.  v.  21.)  Scripture  bears  positive  test!- 
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SAB-  mony  of  public  services  being  ordained  both  in  the 
BATH-  Temple  and  in  the  Synagogues  for  this  day.  In  Lev. 
xxiii.  3.  it  is  also  ordered  that  there  shall  be  a “ holy 
convocation.”  What  precise  portion  of  the  day  was 
devoted  to  these  public  religious  exercises  at  the  time 
of  Moses  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Nor  do 
we  know  exactly  how  the  “ rest”  or  cessation  from 
labour  was  then  observed.  That  the  injunction  of 
Moses*  {Exodua  xvi.  29.)  *4  I-et  no  man  go  out  of  his 
place, ” is  not  to  be  construed  literally*  is  clear,  for  they 
could  not  then  have  attended  the  " convocation.*’  The 
phrase  “ Sabbath  day’s  journey”  is  well  known.  It  is 
evident  too  that  not  only  Jesus  and  his  disciples  (Luka 
xvii.)  were  walking  in  the  fields  on  that  day,  but  also 
the  Jews,  who  censured  them  for  plucking  the  ears  of 
com.  The  injunction,  therefore,  refer*  to  their  not  oc- 
cupying themselves  in  going  out  to  gather  food.  It 
is  clear,  however*,  that  after  their  public  sendees  the 
Jews  kept  the  day  as  a feast  and  not  as  u fast ; for 
Jesus  himself  is  present  at  an  entertainment  on  that  day. 
(Luke  xiv.  v.  i.  7.  12.  15.)  Tf»e  Jewish  Sabbath  com- 
menced at  sunset  on  Friday,  und  dosed  at  sunset  on 
Saturday.  The  length  to  which  this  article  has  extended 
precludes  the  enumeration  of  the  numberless  minutie 
with  which  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  in 
modern  times,  have  observed  this  day;  and  it  is  the  less 
to  be  regretted,  as  they  may  be  seen  in  Buxtorf,  Syn. 
Jud.  or  C'almet,  and  are  generally  known  more  than 
they  are  regarded. 

Period  III.  From  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

In  this  period  it  is  not  intended,  fur  reasons  already 
stated,  to  trace  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  the 
modern  Jews,  but  merely  to  state  the  practice  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Here  we  find  that  it  was  observed 
for  some  time*  but  that  another  day  was  selected  as  the 
Christian  day  for  social  worship,  called  the  Lord's 
Day  ; that  this  was  the  first,  and  not  the  last  day  of 
the  week ; that  it  finally  superseded  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath. It  is  held  that  the  Apostles  and  early  Christians, 
(see  Bingham,  Ant.  book  xx.  ch.  110.  sec.  4.)  though 
they  observed  both  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Lord’s 
Day,  were  in  the  former  case  induced  to  do  so*  not  thut 
they  considered  it  as  obligatory,  but  as  a compliance 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  converts ; and  the 
Apostles  often  resorted  to  the  Synagogues  on  that  day 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  Christian  doctrine. 
The  Apostles  positively  claim  freedom  from  the  Jewish 
Law,  and  the  early  Christian  writers  not  only  follow 
their  example,  but  endeavour  to  mark  the  distinction 
more  clearly  between  the  Lords  Day  and  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  Ignatius  even  uses  a phrase  founded  upon 
this  contrast,  fiijictrt  traftfian Cortc,  a\Aa  rijira  mpMuap’ 
{an/v  iWrcc ; and  the  Council  of  Laodicea  denounces 
those  who  should  rest  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

The  Lord’s  Day  is,  however,  traced  in  Apottolic  and 
primitive  practice,  and  collected  from  various  pmwrt 
of  Scripture  without  any  formal  appointment.  The 
Apostles  are  found  assembled  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
{Acta  xx.  7.)  to  break  bread ; on  that  day  Sr.  Paul  desires 
them  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2.)  to  make  their  collections.  St.  John 
(ftev. ».  10.)  denominates  Htbe  Lord's  Day;  a name 
under  which  it  was  early  and  commonly  known  to  the 
Primitive  Church,  though  sometimes  called  Sunday, 
particularly  in  addresses  to  the  Heathens,  as  most  fami- 
liar to  them.  The  mode  of  its  observance,  and  the 
decrees  made  to  preserve  it  from  violation,  arc  set  forth 


at  large  in  Bingham,  Christian  Antiquities,  book  xx.  jjaB- 
ch.  ii.  Here  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  it  was  BATH, 
spent  in  religious  exercises,  abstinence  from  business, 
from  public  games,  ami  from  labour.  The  Christian 
Fathers,  also  exhort  their  brethren  not  to  make  their  rest 
from  labour,  like  that  of  the  Jews,  a pretext  for  luxury 
and  voluptuousness,  but  a holy  and  reasonable  rest. 

These  being  the  facts  of  the  case,  on  what  authority 
is  the  Lord's  Day  binding  on  Christians?  M The  power 
of  the  Church,”  says  Archbishop  Whately.  “ bestowed 
by  Christ  himself,  would  alone  (even  independent  of 
Apostolic  example  and  ancient  usage)  be  amply  suffi- 
cient to  sanction  and  enforce  the  observance.” 

Undoubtedly  it  would ; bnt  it  has  nevertheless  addi- 
tional authority.  It  has  the  authority  of  the  fourth 
commandment,  so  fur  as  the  universal  authority  of  that 
commandment  rests  upon  the  natural  fitness  of  the  Divine 
separation  of  tome  day  for  public  and  social  worship ; 
and  on  the  proportion  to  be  so  separated  having  been 
fixed  at  the  creation  by  God  himself*  and  not  altered 
by  Jesus  or  his  inspired  servants.  The  proportion  has 
thus  been  made  common  to  ail  dispensations  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  only  God  and  Creator ; the  day  und  the 
details  or  the  Jewish  Sabbath  were  the  province  of  the 
Divine  founder  of  the  Jewish  Church,  as  the  day  and 
the  details  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  are  the  province  of 
the  same  Spirit  establishing  the  Christian  Church. 

When  Christ  died,  the  Law,  all  that  was  peculiar  to  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  was  annulled,  and  his  Apostles, 
under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
chose  for  their  Sabbath  day  the  day  of  their  new  crea- 
tion— the  day  when  their  Lord  rose  from  the  dead — the 
first  day  of  the  week — their  Loan's  Day. 

The  view  of  the  question  here  given,  though  imper- 
fect, may  suggest  the  presumption  of  dogmatizing  upon 
it,  and  the  consideration  with  which  legislation  upon  it 
should  be  undertaken.  These  are  points  to  which  this 
Work  cannot  attempt  to  do  justice.  But  the  following 
landmarks  may  be  important  to  be  kept  in  view  by 
those  who  wish  to  enter  deeply  into  the  matter. 

The  province  of  the  Legislature,  as  respects  the  Lord’s 
Day,  is  to  co-operate  with  the  national  Church,  in 
maintaining  decency  and  promoting  general  morality 
and  piety,  bnt  not  to  decide  by  power  controverted 
questions  of  'rheology. 

The  province  of  the  Church  is  to  model  her  public 
ordinances  to  the  increase  of  edification ; and,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  upon  the  pattern  of  Scripture 
and  primitive  practice. 

The  province  of  individuals  is,  in  their  social  capacity, 
to  reverence  and  obey  the  public  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Legislature,  where  they  do  not  contra- 
vene God’s  word;  in  their  private  capacity,  to  meditate 
upon  the  instruction  of  God’s  ministers  ; to  study  God’s 
word  ; to  use  prayer  and  all  the  outward  means  of  grace, 
that  their  consciences  may  be  rightly  informed  how  the 
Lord’s  Day  ought  privately  to  be  observed  consistently 
with  their  duty  to  the  Church,  with  the  rpirit  of  the 
ordinance,  and  with  tlieir  Christian  liberty  ; and  then  to 
act  accordingly , neither  abusing  nor  circumscribing 
their  privileges. 

Principal  Works  referred  to  for  this  article.  Spenser, 

De  Leg.  Sfc. ; Heylin,  Hict.  of  Sabb. ; Selden,  De  Jure 
Nat.  et  Gent.;  Whately,  Essays;  Paley,  Moral  Phil.; 

Michaelis,  Com.  on  Law*  of  Mooes ; Jennings,  Jewish 
Ant.;  Justin  Martyr;  Ireocus;  Wake,  ApoMoluxU 
Fathers ; Mede,  tVorks ; Molesworth,  On  Passover, 
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Hi,f‘  Optra;  <almct/fi«*0TO^JC*™d<"n  ^Cm-  me’snZ  ***' jT0*  lJre<‘!>’  in'»  ‘he  controversy,  without 
cordanrr;  Lightfoot.  ,l  orh.  S>wc<,me.  Sermon,  hmrZn,!°H„f:,T  “ r .thrM  W'trks  “II  “rgumcnts 
on  the  Catechism.  The  list  is  given  for  X wZTy*  f0Und  ha"  Some  sre  original. 


SABBAHA,  in  Botany,  n genus  of  the  daw  Penlan- 
arui,  ordrr  Manogynia,  nalural  order  Centianra.  Ge- 
neric character : corolla  pitcher  shaped,  border  five  to 
livelve  cleft  ; stigma  two-parted,  with  spiral  divisions  • 
anthers  revolute.  wo.. 

Four  species,  natives  of  North  America. 
SABELLARIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Annelida. 
Oenmcr/iaraeter.  Holy  somewhat  cylindrical,  atte- 
nuated behind,  with  bundles  of  awl.shapad  «t«  in  one 

low  on  each  sale,  and  with  spatulous  bristles  and  tnms- 
versc  scales  edged  w,lh  hooked  set®;  anterior  extre- 
mity  obliquely  truncate,  elliptical,  crowned  with  six  rows 
ot  brilliant  scales ; mouth  an  elongated  cleft,  with  two 
Is  •hra"ch‘,‘e  «"■'!.  “bort,  placed  near  lit*  mouth, 
inhabits  a tube  composed  of  grains  of  sand  and  fre- 
quently ot  shells,  with  cit|i-shaped  orifices. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Saleeolala,  Lamarck  ; Pennant, 

Z.  I-  ,0L  rK  lv  I’  Inhabits  the  British 
and  humpean  coasts. 

,SABJA’ in  Ootany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pentandria. 
order  Monogyma.  Generic  character:  calyx  fire-cleft; 

rrot'ht  P*t‘**  ,,V<'’  “n“o1"'''  Pe,*l»'ng ; stamens 

straight ; drupe  superior,  reniforni,  one-seeded;  em- 
bryo  direct,  spiral,  no  perisperm. 

or'iK-1?’  ,S-  ‘"oceolata.  a shruh,  native  of  Bengal. 

, tA  ‘!.VhA;.'n  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Prntan- 
dna,  order  Monogynia.  natural  order  Cin-honaa* 
Generic  character ; involucre  two  to  four-leaved  ; corolla 
funnel-shaped,  border  spreading;  stigma  five-carted  - 

berry  tive-celled,  ro.ny-seerlcd,  (the  LmWr  0f  f^ 

stamens,  cells,  &c.  sometimes  occurs.) 

Indies*  SP'Ci*S‘  °f  Soull‘  An,erica  “nd  <•*  West 

SABINEA,  m Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Diadrl- 
pAw,  order  Decaniria,  natural  order  hignminozx. 

Zr:z^rr  m,rSi,zlncilj; 

corolla  pen-flowered,  keel  obtuse;  four  of  the  stamcna 

ii'  r"e  C"S'h  °f  U,C  0lh,:rs:  P°J  “bpitate,  com- 
pressed,  linear,  many-seeded. 

IWolhT”’  ahrUb“'  n“tiV“  °f  ,h'  West  Indies. 

SA'BLE,  «.  x Fr.  table ; It.  zMlino ; Sp.  cebel- 
bs  .La.nd,.  Umu;  Gcr.  zobel-  Sw . ML  ZaL 
Ss  bled.  J (says  Wachter)  imported  from  Siberia 
and  hence  the  name  of  Sibetina  for  Siberiote  F„J 
«her  ^njectures,  see  Menage  in  cr.  ffnaisr,  and  Marie 


The  arme,  the  which  that  Cupide  bare. 

Atm  (tearced  hartea  with  tea.™  be*i«nt. 
la  nluer  and  *aWr  to  declare 
The  stedtMt  loue  he  alwaye*  ment. 

V * . Aucter,.  rWlo/C^.p.  412, 

,TPnt  °ncfe  and  Fury  match t yfat ; 

Wriefe  all  in  table  sorrowfully  clad, 

Down*  hanging  hi.  dull  head  with  heary  there, 

Yet  inly  being  more  then  seeming  sad. 

xt  ...  Sf*n*er-  Fame  Qmeene,  book  iii.  can.  12. 

a"  *7°  mon«»'“T  my  Lord. 

,hcn  lrt  ,h'  ‘L>  — far  n. 

SkUtjKon.  Hamlet,  act.  iii.  «c.  2.  foL  267. 


Nought  but  {.rofuundMt  hell  can  be  his  duoud  • 

In  vuu  with  timbrel'd  afillietns  dark 
Hie  «Wc-stol«l  sorcerers  bear  his  worship  ark. 

AJilun.  ()„  ,he  AUmimg  of  Chnu  , Hat h,ts,  st  24.  v.  21 H. 

And  tabled  all  ia  black  the  shady  «kv. 

FUtcker.  Chrite't  triumph  ever  Death. 
•Last  came  the  felon,  on  his  table  ite*d, 

Aim'd  with  hi.  nsked  ..erf,  ,„d  u,B-j  hij  deg,  t„  ,p.„L 

t^ydea.  fhrodorr  trad  l/omort.i,  p,  63. 

Lime  LXfc  ' * ' h‘<‘  * H"-"'  >>“  ■>““*'■>«  «f.W- 

„ . C““4'  rW™.  hook  r.  eh.  is.  UirJ  r.„„, 

"1  Oer. Met;  I).  and  Sw. ,aM ; Fr. 

See  WaX  a.il  fh  r°m  ""  Ar“biC  ** 

A radiant  tahrr  grac’d  his  purple  tone. 

And  on  bis  foot  the  golden  kantUl  shone. 

F°pe.  Homer . OJytiey.  book  Xx. 
You  send  troops  to  a *bre  and  bayonet  u»  into  submission. 

Hurhe. 

SACAsA.  The  Sncma  (rh  Strabo,  xi.  sio  x 

iron  ofthe  defeat  of  the  bacw,  either  by  Cyrus  or  at  an 
earlier  penod.  A whole  night  end  day  was  passed  |„  r “ 
rolling  and  drunkenness  by  men  and  women  disguised  as 

ro  x l!"',?''  I/‘xmi“.T.emplc  1>ui|lonlhe  spot  and  dedicated 
to  Anottes  (Nahid)  and  her  associate  deities,  Omanus 
and  Anandatus.  This  festival  was  also  kept  by  the 
Babylonians  much  in  the  same  wav  as  the  ZurMlia 
of  the  Romans.  (Athemeus,  xiv.  16.)  Five  daw  be 
ginning  wtth  the  sixteenth  of  Ulus  Icing  l emt 
noting,  and  the  slaves  were  allowed  to  play  The  raaUr 

With  impunity  (EusUthius.  ad Homcr./f/jvii  p 132 

ad.Dtonys.  Periey.  ,.  749.  Brissnn,  Be 

SA'CCHARINE,-)  Fr. $aecharin;  It. zacckerino • 
Ss  cctuaizt,  v j I.at.  mccharum  ; which  (Vos’ 
sms  says)  ts  in  the  Arab,  .occur.  P|inv’ ? .( 

? IOn<?-v'  Pll'ler"i  “nd  candied  in  certain  cancs  (Sec 
‘“ld  lht  Vu0Uli0n  fr°n>  Plinv.)  Vossius  adds, 
that  the  name  taccharium  ivas  given Vto  suirar')  * 

tt  rmcmhled  this  ktnd  rf honey  S gat^ro dTo2  ^ 

th^Xr  l,"g  ,h'  - ^".Wng 

"westing  ft,m  Um 

t , deUUM.  O.  Aliment.,  eh.  iii.  p.  44. 

"'"l"  ""  P*“h»>  Ihe  iotroductior  of  fo,  verb 

SACCHARUhlfo^^n^a^”^ 

andrta,  order  Digynia,  natural  „Ser  (teaming  g7 

v.Td  Xi.  0 'rg  r',v  £- 

iXZ7sXfoCthroet’,<,'V"'Ved’  ”Uh 
& Sngar.c,„e..'dTh7Z^„'fC 


sab. 

bath. 

SAC. 
CHA- 
RI il. 
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SAC-  Indies;  but,  like  many  other  cultivated  plants,  the  true 
habitat  is  doubtful. 

SACCOMYS,  from  the  Greek  oaxcoc,  a pouch,  and 
SACCO-  #*5c*  a Geoffr.  Pouched  Mouse.  In  Zoology,  a 

PHA-  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Claviculata , 
RYNX.  order  Roden  ti a,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  chisel -shaped,  two 
in  each  jaw,  the  upper  smooth  in  front,  the  lower  com- 
pressed ; molar  four  on  a side  in  either  jaw,  diminishing 
in  size  from  before  to  behind,  and  compound;  muzzle 
obtuse,  upper  lip  cleft ; cheek-pouchcs  external  to  the 
mouth  and  opening  downwards ; auricles  large  and 
elliptical ; body  short  and  covered  with  long  silky  hair; 
tail  slender,  long,  and  covered  with  vcrticillated  square 
scales,  from  the  base  of  which  spring  one  or  two  short 
stiff  hairs ; feet  five-toed,  their  soles  furnished  with 
naked  tubercles,  of  which  those  on  the  fore  feet  arc  the 
longest ; claws  short,  sharp,  and  compressed,  excepting 
those  of  the  thumbs  of  the  tore  and  the  second  toe  of  the 
hind  feet,  which  are  straighter,  wider,  and  flatter. 

This  genus  was  first  described  by  Gcoffroy  from  a 
specimen  which  he  received  from  North  America.  He 
named  it 

S.  Anihophilus,  Geoffr.  From  its  cheek  being  filled 
with  flowers  and  grain  in  a perfect  state,  the  former 
being  those  of  the  Securidaca  volubilis,  a plant  indi- 
genous to  North  America;  and  the  latter  supposed  to 
belong  1o  a convolvulus.  Its  length,  including  the  tail, 
which  is  as  long  as  the  body,  is  about  five  inches  and  a 
half.  The  form  of  the  head  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
Mouse,  but  more  bulky  ; the  upper  lip  is  grooved  with- 
out being  cleft,  and  dips  into  the  mouth  behind  the 
incisive  teeth;  the  lower  lip  is  very  thick.  Just  below 
the  four  parallel  rows  of  whiskers  which  spring  from  the 
side  of  the  upper  lip,  but  exterior  to  the  mouth,  are  two 
long,  narrow  apertures,  only  separated  from  each  other 
beneath  the  chin  by  a narrow  partition,  which  are  the 
openings  of  a pair  of  large  cheek-pouches  ; these  cover 
the  whole  of  the  checks,  extend  beyond  the  head,  are 
lost  in  the  skin  of  the  shoulders  and  arms,  and  their 
interior  is  studded  with  a few  short  hairs.  The  molar 
teeth,  of  which  there  arc  four  on  a side  in  either  jaw, 
diminish  from  before  to  behind,  the  anterior  being  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  others,  and  differing  from  them  in 
having  a deep  notch  on  the  outer  edge,  whilst  their 
crowns  arc  divided  distinctly  into  two  by  a deep  trans- 
verse groove ; all,  however,  have  fangs  distinguishing 
the  genus  from  the  Saccophori,  which  have  none.  The 
colour  of  the  silky  fur,  in  which  the  animal  is  clad,  is 
light  tawny-brown  on  the  head,  shoulders,  back,  and 
rump,  becoming  paler  on  the  muzzle,  cheeks,  limbs, 
and  under  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  tail  reddish-while. 
From  the  length  and  bulk  of  the  limbs  and  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  claws,  together  with  the  flowers  filling  the 
cheek-pouches,  Geoffrey  thinks  that  it  probably  lives  in 
trees,  and  has,  perhaps,  the  habits  of  the  Squirrels. 

See  Geoffrey,  Mbnoirea  du  Museum,  tom.  x. 

SACCOPHARYNX,  from  the  Greek  <r«5«oC,  a 
pouch,  and  fapvyl,  a throat , Mitchell.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Anguilli - 
formes , order  Malacopterygii  Abdominate *,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Head  small  and  flattened  ante- 
riorly ; the  upper  rather  longer  than  the  lower  jaw,  the 
branches  of  which,  meeting  in  an  acute  angle  at  the 
chin,  are  capable  of  separation  so  as  to  render  the  gape 
enormously  wide ; teeth  in  the  intermaxillary  bones 
very  fine,  pointed,  and  inclining  backwards,  sometimes 
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also,  but  not  always,  in  the  lower  jaw ; tongue  very  SACCO 
small ; eyes  small  and  near  the  tip  of  the  upper  jaw ; 
branchial  apertures  before  and  below  the  pectoral  fins;  , 
body  scaleless,  compressed,  serpentiform,  and  capable  of 
great  distension  ; tail  very  long,  and  becoming  fila- 
mentous at  the  tip. 

The  first  description  of  this  curious  genus  was  given 
in  1824  by  Dr.  Mitchill,  and  named  by  him,  from  “ the 
pouch-like  form  of  the  throat,”  Saccopharyttx.  Subse- 
quently, in  1827.  a Paper  was  mid  by  Dr.  Harwood 
before  the  Royal  Society,  giving  an  account  of  “ a 
newly  discovered  genus  of  Serpentiform  Fishes,”  to 
which  he  assigned  the  name  Ophiognathus , from  the 
general  resemblance  of  its  jaws  to  those  of  Serpents. 

He  has  mentioned  some  points  overlooked  by  Dr. 

Mitchill,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  animals 
belong  to  the  same  genus,  if  not  to  the  same  species, 
although  the  former  measured  six  feet  in  length,  whilst 
the  latter  was  only  four  feet  and  six  inches. 

The  form  of  the  body  is  so  little  fish-like  that  Dr. 

Mitchill  doubted  whether  his  specimen  were  a fish 
until  he  had  discovered  the  gills:  he  says,  “ the  belly, 
when  the  animal  was  first  seen,  was  distended  as  if  blown 
up  to  the  size  of  a quart  decanter  or  the  crown  of  a 
hat and  Dr.  Harwood  mentions  that  the  captain  by 
whom  his  fish  was  caught  at  first  mistook  it  “ for  an 


inflated  seal  skin,  such  as  the  Esquimaux  employ  in 
the  destruction  of  large  aquatic  animals.**  The  head 
and  trunk  together  form  rather  less  than  a filth  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  animal,  the  remainder  consisting  of 
a whip-like  tail  about  an  inch  in  diameter  at  its  root,  and 
gradually  tapering  towards  its  tip  to  a thin  whipcord- 
like  form,  which  allows  of  its  being  lied  in  knots.  The 
head  is  small  and  triangular  ; the  eyes  small,  and  placed 
near  the  tip  of  the  muzzle ; the  gape  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  length,  and  capable  of  extension  to  the  same 
width,  the  junction  of  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw 
being  elastic  like  that  of  Serpents,  and  allowing  of  con- 
siderable separation  when  the  fisli  is  gorging  its  prey  ; 
to  what  extent  this  is  admitted  is  shown  by  the  fact, 
that  Dr.  Harwood’s  specimen,  when  first  seen,  was 
occupied  in  gorging  a fish  of  seven  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  intermaxillary  bones  and  the  branches  of 
thelowerjawwcre.in  Dr.  Harwood's  specimen,  furnished 
with  fine  sharp  teeth  curved  backwards,  but  in  Dr. 
Mitchilfa  the  lower  jaw  was  toothless.  The  throut,  or 
pharynx,  is  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  hand,  and 
communicates  with  an  enormous  air-bladder,  extending 
in  length  from  the  snout  twenty  inches,  which  is  perfo- 
rated by  the  rectum.  It  is  by  means  of  this  organ  that 
the  body  is  distended  to  so  large  a size,  but  for  what 
purpose  is  not  at  present  understood.  The  gill  apertures, 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  neck,  arc  mere  slits  about 
an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  and  the  gills  themselves 
are  found  within  arranged  in  three  bundles  ; when  the 
throat  is  not  distended,  these  apertures  are  placed  almost 
on  the  under  port  of  the  body,  and  have  only  a narrow 
commissure  between  them.  The  skin  is  scaleless,  slimy, 
and  smooth,  hut  has  a slightly  granular  appearance,  and 
is  very  loose  when  the  air-bladder  is  not  expanded. 
•Die  dorsal  fin,  which  commences  at  some  distance  from 
the  head,  is  very  narrow,  composed  of  simple  rays,  and 
insensibly  terminates  upon  the  tape-like  tail,  giving; 
origin  near  its  extremity  to  a few  minute  filaments.  The 
anal  fin,  also  narrow,  commences  immediately  behind 
the  vent,  and  is  also  lost  on  the  tail.  The  pectoral 
fins  are  each  composed  of  a small  fatty  disc  fringed  by 
2c 
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SACCU-  a narrow  radiated  membrane.  Both  the  individuals 
described  were  taken  in  the  Atlantic,  between  52°  and 
rvxx.  njo  North  latitude,  and  50°  and  57°  West  longitude* 
SACCO*  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  character  of  their  teeth, 
RHORL'.S.  that  they  are  predaceous,  which  is  indeed  fully  proved 
v'— by  the  facts  related  both  by  Mitchill  and  Harwood. 

The  points  mentioned  particularly,  in  the  (Inscriptions 
given  by  the  authors  alluded  to,  are  as  follows:  in 

S.  Jlilchilli.  A female;  length  six  feet,  of  which 
fourteen  inches  belonged  to  the  body,  measuring  from 
the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  vent,  and  the  remainder  to 
the  tail,  which  gradually  tapered  to  a point  where  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  became  connected  ; the  caudal  fin 
very  indistinct,  but  numerous  hair-like  rays  might  he 
distinguished;  the  colour  dusky-brown,  and  from  the 
head  along  each  side  of  the  hock,  as  far  as  its  bony 
structure  could  tie  traced,  a whitish  line  passed,  and 
from  either  side  of  the  vent  another  similar  otie  pro* 
ceeded,  and  was  soon  lost  on  the  tail.  Filiform  processes 
about  an  inch  long  depended  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal 
stripe  to  the  tail,  about  fifty  pairs  • the  length  of  the 
mouth  from  the  muzzle  to  the  angle  was  three  inches. 
The  lower  jaw  toothless,  but  the  upper  jaw  fur  an  inch 
mid  a half  furnished  with  a row  of  bony,  honked  teeth. 
No  api>earmice  of  any  longue.  In  its  stomach  was  u 
fish  ten  inches  in  length,  and  recently  swallowed. 

.S'.  Harwoodi;  Ophiognathus  A mpullaceus,  Ilarwood. 
Four  feet  and  six  inches  long ; colour  uniformly  purplish- 
black.  excepting  the  filamentous  extremity  of  the  tail, 
which  is  lighter;  the  air-vessel  in  length  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  snout  twenty  inches,  its  parietes  extremely 
delicate,  and,  when  partially  distended,  it  measured  nine 
inches  in  circumference  below  its  union  with  the  tail ; 
dorsal  fin  commencing  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
snout,  terminating  insensibly  on  the  slender,  tape-like 
tail,  which  extends  about  twenty  inches  and  a half  be- 
yond. and  about  the  termination  of  the  dorsal  fin  a few 
other  minute  filaments  arise  ; anal  fin.  commencing  from 
the  vent,  terminates  at  about  fourteen  inches  short  of  the 
tip  of  the  tad.  Tongue  almost  entirely  deficient ; teeth 
disposed  above  and  below  in  a single  row,  above  only  in 
the  margin  of  the  intermaxillary  bones,  below  along 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  maxilla;  the  jaws,  when 
gently  opened,  measured  two  inches  and  a half  across, 
and  three  and  a half  from  above  to  below. 

See  Mitchill,  AnitaU  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History  of  Nctc  York , vol.  i.;  Harwood,  Philosophical 
Transactions,  1827. 

SACCOPHORUS,  from  the  Greek  cuckoc,  a pouch, 
ami  to  bear , Kuhl  Pouched  Rat.  In  Zoology , 
a genus  of  animuls  belonging  to  the  family  Claticulala, 
order  Rodnilia,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  two  in  each  jaw, 
uncovered  by  the  lips,  chisel-shaped,  the  lower  smooth, 
the  upper  each  scored  with  one  or  two  vertical  groove*, 
of  which,  when  two,  the  outer  is  the  widest  and  deepest; 
molar,  five  on  a side  above,  inclining  obliquely  back- 
wards, und  four  Wow  inclining  forwards,  penetrating 
into  the  alveolar  Cavities  without  division  into  fangs,  their 
crowns  discoidal,  transversely  oblong  oval,  edited  with 
enamel,  and  hollowed  in  the  centre  ; first  molar  double, 
its  crown  presenting  two  discs  separated  by  a deep  fur- 
row ; head  and  trunk  buiky ; eyes  small;  ears  short; 
cheek-pouches  very  large,  unconnected  with  the  mouth, 
hut  opening  downwards  ami  towards  it;  legs  short; 
feet  five-toed,  the  front  claws  very  long  and  much  curved, 
hi  ml  claws  short ; tail  of  variable  length. 
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The  first  notice  of  this  very  curious  genus  of  animals  SACCO- 
was  given  by  Dr.  Shaw  to  the  Limuean  Society  in  the  PHORUSL 
year  1799,  tnd  published  in  the  filth  volume  of  their 
Transactions,  under  the  name  of  Mut  liurmrius.  In 
this  very  brief  account  he  states  that  it  “ belongs  to  a 
particular  division  in  the  genus.  (3fur.)  containing  such 
species  as  arc  furnished  with  cheek- pouches  for  the  tem- 
porary reception  of  their  food  ;"  und  that  these  “ are  far 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  animal  than  iu  any  other  of 
this  tribe,  mid  therefore  have  given  occasion  to  the  spe- 
cif.' name."  He  also  describes  the  fore  feet  us  having 
the  claws  very  large,  formed  for  burrowing  in  the 
ground,  and  in  this  respect  “ differently  formed  from  any 
of  the  pouched  species  hitherto  described.”  The  figure 
appended  to  this  notice,  and  drawn  from  an  animal  in 
the  possession  of  Governor  Prescott,  to  whom  it  was 
sent  from  the  tipper  parts  of  interior  Canada,  has  a 
very  coarse  resemblance  to  what  might  be  expected 
from  a mule  between  a Rat  and  a Mole  ; but  it  is  es- 
pecially remarkable  for  two  large  oval  bags  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  mouth,  and  which  are  of  such  bulk  as 
to  trail  upon  the  ground,  according  to  the  sketch,  and 
give  to  the  animal  a most  curious  appearance.  Nothing 
is  stated  as  to  the  apertures  of  these  bag*,  which  arc 
the  cheek -pouches,  either  whether  they  open  within  or 
without  the  mouth ; nor  is  the  slightest  notice  taken  of 
the  teeth. 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  New  York  Medical  Repo- 
sitory, 1SU2,  edited  by  Drs.  Mitchill  and  Miller,  is 
found  an  account  of  an  Undescribcd  Utile  Quadruped 
of  Georgia,  by  Josiah  Meigs,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Georgia.  **  Its  body  is  of  tile  length 
and  thickness  of  a common  sized  Rat,  and  of  (he  same 
colour;  the  head  is  between  that  of  a Rut  and  a Mule, 
with  small  whiskers  and  a short  snout;  the  tail  is  with- 
out hairs,  but  shorter  than  that  of  a Rat ; the  fore  feet 
like  those  of  a Mole,  with  nails  nearly  an  inch  long;  (he 
hind  feet  like  those  of  a Rat,  but  the  nails  not  of 
the  same  length;  short  ears;  teetli  like  u Squirrel,  and 
full  as  long.  On  both  sides  of  the  jaw,  externally,  are 
sacks  or  wallets  where  it  deposits  its  food,  and  each  will 
contain  as  much  as  can  be  put  into  a large  table-spoon." 

Kuhl  first  founded  the  new  gcuus  by  the  name  of 
Saccophorus  from  a specimen  which  he  saw  in  Paris  in 
IBIS,  and  has  given  a very  general  description  of  its 
characters;  but  he  does  not  notice  the  form  of  the  rnokir 
teeth,  and  seems  to  hax*e  had  no  idea  of  the  cheek- 
pouches  being  situated  other  Lhan  naturally,  though 
placed  externally,  os  iu  Shaw's  specimens. 

The  detection  of  the  mistake  ns  to  the  real  situation 
of  the  cheek-pouches  was  first  published  by  Dr.  Mit- 
chill, in  Stillman's  Journal  for  1822,  who  became 
acquainted  with  it  in  an  accidental  conversation  with 
Governor  Cast**,  from  whom  he  had  received  his  speci- 
men. The  Governor  stated  “ that  the  pouches  did  not 
appear  externally  in  the  living  animal ; that  they  were 
concealed  within  the  skin ; that  the  orifices  were  on  the 
outside  of  the  neck ; and  they  had  been  inverted,  like 
pockets  turned  inside  out,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
them  from  the  knife  when  the  skin  was  taken  off, 
und  of  drying  them  more  effectually  in  the  stuffed  pre- 
paration. 

Shortly  after  this  notice  of  Dr.  Mitchill’s,  appeared 
Major  Long’s  Expedition  from  Pittsburgh  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  and  in  the  zoological  note* 
attached  to  it  by  Mr.  Say,  who  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition, is  found  a more  full  ami  satisfactory  account  of 
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SACCO*  the  genus  than  had  been  previously  given.  He  de- 
PHORUS.  scribes  the  molar  teeth  as  being  destitute  of  radicles  or 
fangs,  in  which  respect  (hey  resemble  the  Hare  and  some 
other  animals,  hut  differ  from  the  Hare  in  having  their 
simple  discoidul  crowns,  which  are  margined  with  ena- 
mel, without  a groove  at  either  of  their  ends,  or  a dividing 
crest  of  enamel,  and  in  the  first  molar  being  double,  a 
profound  duplicature  being  in  its  side,  so  that  its  crown 
presents  two  oval  discs,  of  which  the  anterior  is  the 
smaller.  Their  cheek-pouches  ore  voluminous,  are  per- 
fectly exterior  to  the  mouth,  from  which  they  arc  sepa- 
rated by  the  common  integument,  and  downwards  and 
towards  it,  from  the  position  of  these  orifices,  they  might 
at  first  be  mistaken  for  supernumerary  or  false  mouths, 
and  Say  has  therefore  given  to  the  genus  the  name  of 
pxrt/rfot/omo. 

To  Professor  Lichtenstein,  however,  is  due  the  credit 
of  having  given  a full  description  of  the  genus,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  Ascotny*,  and  of  showing  that  the 
cheek-pouches  in  Shaw’s  specimen,  which  he  examined 
at  Bullock’s  Museum  in  London,  in  1819,  were  not  in 
the  natural  position  lirom  which  they  had  been  everted. 
His  Popcr  is  entitled  Vber  dUMtere  Rackentaschen  an 
Nageihieren,  und  is  published  in  the  Ahhandlungen  der 
Koniglichen  Akadcmic  der  / f'l uc  n sc  ha \ftcn  su  Berlin , 
1822  and  1823.  He  states  that  above  half  an  inch  be- 
hind and  above  the  muzzle,  and  just  above  the  orifice 
of  the  mouth,  the  skin  folds  in  forming  an  aperture  on 
each  side  scarcely  an  inch  long,  which  reaches  to  the 
middle  of  the  neck,  and  is  the  commencement  of  a cavity 
extending  to  the  shoulder,  and  about  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  deep ; its  interior  is  lined  with  soft,  white  hair, 
and  its  exterior  so  firmly  connected  with  the  skin  that  it 
cannot  be  separated  but  by  division  with  a knife,  and 
when  this  is  done,  the  surface  of  the  sack  is  found  to  be 
overspread  with  a strong  muscle.  Lichtenstein  gives 
ten  molar  teeth  to  the  upper,  and  eight  to  the  loaer 
jaw,  whilst  Say  says  there  arc  but  eight  in  each ; the 
absence  of  fangs,  however,  and  the  double  form  of  the 
front  molar  teeth,  together  with  the  rest  of  their  de- 
scription, tally  so  completely,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  animals  described.  The  fore 
legs  have  immediately  below  the  wrist  joint  a projecting 
pad  similar  to  that  foiiud  in  the  Climbing  Porcupines, 
(Synelhere i,  F.  Cuv  ) and  other  long-clawed  animals; 
the  foot  is  short,  and  has  five  toes,  each  of  which  only 
shows  externally  a single  joint,  as  the  second  and  third 
are  alike  covered  by  the  enormous  claws,  of  which  that 
belonging  to  the  middle  toe  makes  a curve  nearly  an 
in=h  in  length,  that  of  the  fourth  toe  a quarter  of  an 
inch  shorter,  of  the  little  toe  four  and  a half,  and  of  the 
hinder  too  five  and  a half  lines  long,  whilst  that  of 
the  thumb  is  but  two  lines  in  length ; all  these  claws 
are  curved,  sharp,  white,  transparent,  and  each  covered 
from  its  root  for  about  a fifth  of  its  length  with  a nail- 
skin  or  quick  truncated  vertically,  which,  on  the  inner 
toes,  supports  a brush  of  stiff  hairs,  whilst  the  outer  toes 
and  the  instep  are  only  covered  with  a delicate  kind  of 
fur.  The  hind  feet,  which  are  almost  bare,  have  also 
five  toes,  of  which  the  middle  is  the  longest,  then  the 
second,  fourth,  the  thumb,  and  the  outer  toe,  which  is 
the  shortest,  and,  including  the  claw,  not  more  than  two 
lines  in  length.  The  instep  is  long  and  narrow,  and  the 
toes  do  not  project  much  beyond  it,  but  are  covered, 
except  one  joint,  by  the  nail -skin;  nnd  the  middle  toe, 
including  the  claw,  is  not  more  than  five  lines  long ; 
the  claws  of  live  middle  toes  are  strong,  moderately 


curved,  but  blunt  and  short,  the  longest  not  exceeding  SACCO- 
two  lines.  PHORUfl. 

M.  Rufuiesque  Srnaltz,  in  a Paper  published  by  him 
in  1817,  in  the  American  Monthly  Magazine,  has  given 
a short  notice  of  a genus  which  he  has  named  ( leomy s, 
consisting  of  two  species,  to  one  of  which  he  refers  the 
Mus  Hursarius  of  Shaw,  and  speaks  of  its  mouth  being 
furnished  with  external  |>oudies,  and  its  feet  resembling 
those  of  a Mole;  to  the  other,  the  Hamster  of  Georgia, 
described  by  Mitchill,  Anderson,  and  Wears  ; but  does 
not  make  any  observation  on  the  form  of  their  molar 
teeth.  He  has  also  formed  another  genus,  which  lie 
nanus  Dtploxtoma , having  the  mouth  double,  the  exte- 
rior consisting  of  two  large  cavities  or  cheek-pouches, 
approaching  each  other  in  front  of  the  incisive  teeth,  and 
extending  back  as  far  as  the  shoulders : he  speaks  of 
the  grooving  of  the  incisive  teeth,  and  of  there  being 
four  molar  teeth  on  a side  in  each  jaw,  but  takes  no 
notice  of  the  form  of  their  crowns  or  of  their  roots  ; and 
he  also  states  that  they  have  no  tail.  He  says  further, 
that  they  are  the  animals  known  to  the  early  French 
settlers  by  the  name  of  Gauffers. 

Dr.  Harlan,  in  his  Fauna  Americana , considers  the 
genus  Geomyt  of  Smaltz  to  be  the  same  as  Say’s  Put  u- 
dottoma.  having  the  cheek-poucbes  with  external  open- 
ings ; he  refers  Shaw’s  animal  to  it.  and  also  the  Cana- 
dian Goffer;  and  further  observes,  that  Mitchill’s  spe- 
cimen, from  which  Sinaltz  had  probably  formed  his 
Diplostoma,  had  lost  its  tail,  and,  by  not  even  naming 
it,  seems  to  indicate  that  he  did  not  believe  in  its  sepa- 
rate existence. 

This  confusion  of  accounts  is  not  diminished  by  Dr. 
Richardson,  in  his  Fauna  Americana ; he  considers 
Lichtenstein’s  Ascomy * and  Smnltz’s  G'Oinys  as  iden- 
tical, which  cannot  be  the  case  if  bis  statement  be  cor- 
rect, that  Geomyt  has  the  cheek-pouches  large,  pendu  - 
lous, and  opening  within  the  mouth,  and  that  the 
number  of  molar  teeth  are  four  on  a side  in  either  jaw. 

With  regard  to  the  first  olwervalion,  Smaltz  docs  not 
say  that  the  cheek-pouches  open  internally ; and  Lich- 
tenstein's description  of  Shaw’s  animal,  which  Richardson 
is  disposed  to  refer  lo  the  genus  Geomyt,  shows  that 
they  really  do  open  externally.  His  account  of  the 
toes  is  not  so  satisfactory  ns  Lichtenstein’s ; but  the  other 
particulars  so  nearly  resemble,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  difference  of  number  of  the  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw,  that  there  cannot  he  much  doubt  of  both  being 
really  one  ami  the  same  genus,  the  Saccophorus  of 
Kuhi.  Richardson  also  considers  Smaltz' s Diplostoma 
as  a distinct  genus;  but  he  adds  nothing  lo  our  know- 
ledge of  the  form  of  the  molar  teeth,  which  in  his  speci- 
men were  deficient,  and  seerns  rather  to  ground  his 
notion  of  difference  on  the  hood-like  form  of  the  cheek- 
pouches  in  his  Diplostoma  Futcut,  which,  he  says,  could 
not  he  everted  like  the  pendulous  pouches  he  ascribe* 
lo  Geomyt.  Further  and  more  accurate  observation 
can  alone  settle  the  disputed  point  as  lo  the  cheek- 
pouches  being  ever  everted,  us  stated  by  Shaw,  Smaitz, 
and  Richardson;  and  till  then  it  seems  more  advisable 
to  consider  with  Fischer,  in  his  Synopsis  Mammalium , 
that  SaceophoniM,  psrudotlojna , Geomyt , and  Diplostoma 
arc  really  one  and  the  same  genus. 

S.  Hursarius , Kuhl ; Mum  Rursarius,  Shaw ; Geomyt 
Cinereus,  Smaltz;  Asaornys  Canadensis,  Lichtenstein; 

Canadian  Pouched  Rat.  Lenglh  from  the  muzzle  to 
the  root  of  the  tail  eight,  and  of  the  tail  itself  five  inches; 
upper  surface  of  the  bodv  reddish,  inclining  to  yellowish 
2x2 
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SACCO-  on  |},e  8;(|es ; under  parts  hoary.  They  arc  found  in 
PtiURUS.  t|Te  |j„jted  States,  from  Flondu  us  high  as  Lake  Supe- 
r*  " rior,  and  as  far  West  as  the  Missouri,  extending  also  into 
Canada,  where  they  are  commonly  known  as  Gauffrca. 
Lewis  and  Clarke  observe,  that  large  tracts  of  land  in 
Louisiana  had  the  appearance  of  a ploughed  field  from 
the  labours  of  these  animals ; and  the  mounds  of  earth 
which  they  throw  up  without  any  external  opening  vary 
in  size  from  a few  inches  to  several  yards,  and  resemble 
such  heaps  os  would  be  formed  by  emptying  the  loose 
contents  of  a flower-pot  on  the  soil.  Mr,  Schoolcraft, 
in  his  Journal , states,  “ that  the  animal  uses  its  cheek- 
pouches  for  carrying  the  earth  out  of  its  hole,  filling 
them  with  its  fore  paws,  aud  emptying  them  by  ejecting 
them  from  each  cheek  in  the  manner  that  a cap  or 
stocking  is  turned  ;**  and  so  thoroughly  does  it  root  on 
the  ground  that  the  White  Hunters  frequently  plant 
corn  on  the  prairies  thus  mellowed.  They  feed  entirely 
on  the  roots  of  plants,  are  very  voracious,  and  especially 
destructive  of  beet,  carrot,  and  other  tap-rooted  plants. 
It  is  known  on  the  Colombia  river  by  the  name  of 
Camas  Hat,  from  the  bulbous  root  of  the  quamtish  or 
camns  plant  being  its  favourite  food. 

.S’.  Mesicanut,  Kuhl ; Aacom.  Meric.  Licht. ; Mexican 
Pouched  Rat . Thirteen  inches  in  length  from  the  tip 
of  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  the  latter  rather 
more  than  three  and  a quarter  inches  long ; it  has  only 
a single  groove  on  the  front  of  its  incisive  teeth ; and 
both  the  claws  of  the  fore  feet  and  the  tail  are  shorter 
than  in  the  last  species:  the  upper  parts  are  shining, 
dusky  black,  and  the  under  ashy.  It  is  the  Tucan  of 
Hernandez,  and  the  Tuza  or  Tozo  of  Clavigero.  It 
is  a native  of  Mexico,  but  very  little  authentic  is  known 
of  it. 

•S’.  Douglasii,  Kuhl ; (1  corny s Douglasii,  Richardson  ; 
Columbian  Pouched  Rat.  Length  of  the  head  and 
body  six  and  a half  iuchcs,  and  of  the  tail  nearly  three 
inches.  This  species  has  but  a single  groove  on  its 
incisive  teeth ; (lie  cheek- jxmehes,  according  to  Dr. 
Richardson,  are  large,  resembling  the  thumb  of  a lady’s 
glove  in  form  and  size,  and  hanging  dowu  by  the  sides 
of  the  head  ; when  full,  they  are  of  an  oblong  form,  but 
corrugated  or  retracted  to  ouc-third  of  the  length  when 
empty,  and  are  lined  ipternally  with  small,  orbicular,  in- 
durated glands,  which  are  more  numerous  near  the 
aperture.  The  colour  is  dusky-brown  above,  but  on 
the  belly  and  leet  paler.  They  are  very  numerous  about 
Fort  Vancouver  on  the  Colombia  river ; feed  on  acorns, 
nuts,  grass,  and  potatoes,  to  which  they  are  very  destruc- 
tive. carrying  off  a considerable  quantity  iu  their  cheek- 
pouches,  which  they  disgorge  by  squeezing  the  pouches 
with  their  fore  paws  and  chin  against  the  breast  whilst 
silting  up  like  a Marmot  or  Squirrel. 

S.  Umbrinw i,  Kuhl ; Geom.  Umbr.  Richards. ; Umber 
Pouched  Rat.  From  the  head  to  the  root  of  the  tail 
measures  seven  inches,  and  the  tail  itself  an  inch  and 
three-quarters ; the  upper  parts  arc  umber-brown, 
deepest  on  the  head,  and  mingled  with  chestnut  on  the 
flanks;  the  under  parts  and  hind  legs  are  pale  grey 
tinged  with  brown  ; the  tail  clad  in  greyish-white  hair. 
No  account  is  given  of  its  teeth  or  of  its  habits.  It  is 
found  in  Louisiana. 

S.  Talpoidea , Kuhl ; G corny  a Taip.  Richards. ; Mole- 
shaped  Pouched  Rat.  Length  of  the  head  and  body 
rather  more  than  seven  inches  and  a quarter,  of  (lie  tail 
nearly  two  inches ; the  body  resembling  that  of  a 
Mole.  The  fore  foot  has  four  toes  and  a rudimeutal 


thumb ; the  middle  toe  the  longest,  and  furnished  with  SACCO- 
the  largest  claw  ; the  first  and  third  are  of  equal  length,  PRORUS. 
the  outer  shorter  and  far  bock,  aud  the  thumb  still  fur-  g\CK 
ther  back,  ami  consisting  only  of  a small  claw ; hind  > 

feet  have  each  four  toes  and  a minute  rudiment  of  a 
fifth;  head  and  body  clad  in  greyish-black  fur;  the 
under  and  hinder  part  of  the  cheek-pouches  white; 
chin  and  throat  while ; tail  covered  with  short  white 
hairs.  Native  of  Hudson’s  Bay 

Sec  Shaw.  Linneran  Transactions.  vol.  v.,  and  his 
General  Zoology  ; .Mil chill.  New  York  Medical  Repo- 
aitory,  vol.  v. ; and  Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  iv. ; Kuhl, 

ReytrOge  ;ur  Zoologie ; Lichtenstein.  Abhandlungen 
dcr  Konigtichen  Akadcmie  der  tFissenachafien  zu 
Berlin  ; Say,  in  Long’s  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ; Harlan.  Fauna  Americana ; Richardson,  Fauna 
Bo  reali- America  na. 

SACERDOTAL,  | Fr.  aacerdot,  sacerdotal ; It. 

Saceroo'te.  J aacerdote , taeerdoldle  ; Sp.  *a- 
cr r dote,  sacerdotal ; Lut.  nacerdot ; one  who  administers, 
presides  over  tarred  things,  sacred  rites  or  ceremonies; 
a priest. 

Priestly;  of  or  pertaining  to  a priest  or  a minister  of 
religion. 

Eld.  Lor.  I’lo  rather  love  a fever  aod  continual  thirst,  rather 
contract  my  youth  to  drink  and  sacerdale  upon  quarrel*,  or  take  a 
drawn  whore  from  an  hospital,  that  time,  diseases,  and  mercury 
had  eaten,  than  to  be  drawn  to  lore  you. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Scornful  Lady,  act  IV. 

The  ancient  Fathers  are  still  more  particular  in  expounding  the 
sacerdotal  consecration,  and  the  divine  sanctification  consequent 
thereupon.  IFaler/und.  Works,  voL  vii.  p.  93. 

Clemens, — who  adds  to  epistolarv  writing  sacerdotal,  a way  of 
writing,  though  like  the  epistolary,  by  an  alphabet,  yet  being  con- 
fined to  the  use  of  the  priests,  nut  so  well  known,  he  With  equal 
judgment  explains  their  nature. 

H arbvrtan.  Divine  Legation,  book  iv.  sec.  4. 

SAC H EL,  Lat . aacculus;  Gtr.tctkd;  diminutive 
of  sack. 

A small  sack  or  bag. 

Silk  ye  tho  tbingis  that  ye  han  in  posscssioun ; and  gyue  ye 
alines,  and  make  ye  to  you  sockets  that  wexca  not  noli],  tresour 
that  faylith  not  in  heueoes.  W\cUf.  Luk,  ch.  x»i. 

Our  lender  draweth  together  his  richesscs  into  his  toure,  and 
thei  been  ententifr,  about  sarplrris  or  seuheUes,  rnprofiUble  for  to 
taken.  Chaucer.  Barriut,  hook  i.  p.  409. 

Dutch.  And  that  fine  little  eye  fo  it,  like  au  elephant'?. 

Loan.  Yes,  if  her  feet  were  round  aiul  her  ears  uichels. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Homan  Pleas'd,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Mow.  O my  importunate  belly,  I have  nothing 
To  xatisne  thee ; 1 have  Bought, 

As  far  as  my  weak  legs  would  cany  me, 

Y'et  can  find  nuthing : neither  meat  nor  water. 

Nor  any  thing  that’s  nourishing ; 

My  bellies  grown  together  like  an  empty  sachet. 

id.  The  Sea-Foyage,  act  iii,  K.  1. 

Then  he  shewed  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  clergy  on 
former  day* ; and  how  the  bishop  of  Home  abused  Peter’s  keys  to 
fill  Judas's  satchel. 

Strgpe.  Memorial*,  book  ii.  ch.  xv.  p.  196.  Edspard  Ft. 

The  shell-fish  is  collected  by  the  women,  whose  business  it 
seems  to  be  to  attend  at  low  water,  with  a basket  in  one  hand,  a 
■tick,  pointed  and  barbed,  in  the  other,  and  a satchel  at  their  backs. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  book  i.  cb.  iv. 

SACK,  n,  1 A.  S.  *aee ; Fr.  tac;  It.  s&cco; 

Sack,  t>.  I Sp.  aaca  ; Lat.  saccu* ; Gr.  oukkic. 

Sackcloth ed,  [ a word  (says  Skinner)  common 

Sa'ckpul,  n.  J to  all  languages, — a relic,  as  it  is 
believed,  of  the  antediluvian  tongue ; and  hence  the 
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SACK,  verb,  to  tack,  saccos  er pilar  e.  (See  Sack,  infra.") 

—•"v*— V osEi us  derives  the  Greek  from  the  Hebrew.  Com- 
monly— 

A large  bag  (for  com,  flour,  coals,  Ac.) ; a large  loose 
robe. 

Lord  JhemiK,  he  said,  ah  so  verreyly 

At  my  luf  it  on  the  laid,  & on  thi  metier  Mary, 

Hclpc  nio  to  range  thi  dede  of  tbit  Saratiiu  kynd, 

That  gaf  conswile  & rede,  the  to  liete  A bynd, 

& painty  on  that  Mode,  that  com  of  fait  folate, 

That  wist  mile*  thou  stole,  whan  he  on  thi  dome  sate. 

Ii.  Brume,  p,  182. 

That  sorrow  mwe  the  tak  for  shedynge  of  the  wete. 

f\en  P/buhman.  Fuion,  p.  1 28. 

And  thei  schulen  profecie  a thousynde  dales  two  huiulride  and 
sixti.  and  aebulea  be  dothid  with  tackis. 

Wictif.  Apoca/ipt,  ch-  xi.  p.  1 48. 
And  the  sunne  wot  maud  blak  as  a *n4  of  heirc,  and  al  the 
moone  was  tnaad  at  blood.  Id.  tt.  ch.  vi.  p.  146. 

A sturdy  harlot  went  hem  ay  behind, 

That  was  hit  host*-?  man,  and  hare  a takkt. 

And  what  men  ynve  bvm,  laid  it  on  hit  bakke. 

C hatter r.  The  Sompnourn  Tafe,  V.  7736. 

She  n«  had  on  but  a stralte  old  snetr, 

And  many  a clouts  on  it  there  stackv. 

This  was  her  cote,  and  her  mantele, 

Nor  more  was  there  ncuer  a dele 
To  c loath  her  with. 

Id.  The  Homan!  of  the  Rote,  p.  174. 

And  when  the  mule  is  racArd  and  y bound. 

Id.  The  Revet  Tale , ?.  3098, 

Such  ministreles  if  they  wearen. 

So  been  Augustin*,  and  Cordilecrs, 

And  Cannes,  and  eke  tacked  freer*. 

And  all  freer*  abode  and  bare. 

Id.  The  Homan!  of  the  Rote,  p.  226. 

She  hath  no  lith  withoote  a lacke 
But  like  vnto  the  noli  facie. 

Gower.  Cunf.  Am-  book  i.  p.  30. 

The  whiche  man,  after  examyned  by  the  eric  of  Arundel  I,  con- 
fessyd  that  he  was  cente  thythrr  by  the  say*l  bysshop,  to  the  ende 
to  murder  kyage  Henry  thejjij. ; after  whiche  confesByon,  the 
aayd  erle  let  sakie  that  man,  and  »oi>  caste  hym  in  the  Thamys. 

Fabyan.  Chronycte,  part  vii.  Henry  FI.  Anno  1427. 

1 was  in  tackelaatk,  1 nowc  am  1 cladde  in  golde. 

And  weare  such  mates,  as  I my  wife  take  pleasure  to  brholde. 

Gascovjne.  Deuite  of  a Matkr. 

The  parricide  was  afterward*  sew'd  up  in  a tack  or  bag  ; and 
in  after-times  there  was  mnr’d  in  with  him,  an  at*e.  a cock,  a ser- 
pent, (or,  as  some  more  particularly,  a viper.)  and  a dog. 

Holiday.  Juvenaht.  Satire  8.  note. 

This  little  onckfu/  of  bones  I thought  to  bequeath  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  to  be  interred  in  the  cloyatcr  within  the  aouth  aide 
of  the  garden,  dose  to  the  wall. 

Howell.  Letter  29.  book  ii.  p.  338. 

And,  to  augment  her  painefull  peniunce  more. 

Thrive  every  weeke  ill  ashes  shee  did  aitt. 

And  next  her  wrinkled  skin  rough  tackechtk  wore, 

And  thrive- three  times  did  fast  from  any  bitt. 

Speneer.  Faerie  Quemr,  book  i.  can.  3. 

The  antient  penitents  are  described  in  Scripture  as  girding 
themselves  with  tuckdoth,  and  repenting  in  dust  and  ashes ; in 
allusion  to  the  antient  manner  of  great  and  solemn  mournings, 
which  ws*  to  pat  on  sackcloth,  cam  the  head  with  ashes,  and  sit 
in  the  dust.  Scott.  ChrtMan  Lift,  part  i.  ch.  if.  p.  81. 

The  floating  sack  is  thrown  aside, 

The  vestments,  proper  for  a ride, 

Such  ns  we  oft  in  Ilyde-park  view 
• Of  fustian  white  lapelPd  wiih  blue, 

By  Betty’s  care  were  on  the  spot. 

Whitehead.  The  Dog. 


Sack,  v.  t See  Sack,  cnU.  Saccos,  crpilare,  to  SACK. 

Sack,  h.  > plunder,  hag  and  linkage.  Lye  thinks  TT 

Sa'ccage.  J it  is  from  sear,  helium:  also  written  MKNT‘ 
tercet,  from  seec-an,  certarc,  contendere : ‘ _r  ^ , 

To  pillage,  to  plunder,  to  rifle. 

The  plenteous  housse*  tacit,  the  owners  end  with  shame 
Their  sparkelid  goods.  Surrey.  EccietiaUet,  ch.  V, 

Haue  Medra  still  in  muide, 
let  Circe  lie  in  thought : 

And  Helen  that  to  vttcr  tack 
both  Greece  and  Troie  brought. 

Turbennk.  Daptayte  of  Women,  p.  612. 

■■■—  — - Proceed  by  process*. 

Least  parties  (a*  ho  is  belou’d)  breake  out,  • 

And  toci?  great  Rome  with  Romanes. 

Shukepeare.  Coriolanut , act  iii.  sc.  1.  fol.  If. 

Speako  tome,  Muse,  the  man  who  after  Tioy  w,ia  sack’d 
Saw  many  townes  and  men,  and  could  their  ruatmer*  tract. 

Ben  Jontan.  Horace.  Art  r / Poetnc. 

Howbeit  Cato  Burviveil  not  the  raising  and  taccage  of  Cartilage, 
for  he  died  the  years  immediately  following  this  revolution. 

Holland.  Phnie,  book  xv.  ch.  xvitt. 

Now  will  I ding  the  tackfult  troope*,  Petasgum  Argos  held. 

That  in  deepe  Alus,  Alnpe,  aod  soft  Trechma  dwel'd. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iltad,  book  ii. 

Tour  common  gift  shall  two  large  goblet*  be 
Of  silver,  wrought  with  curious  imagery; 

And  High  erobest,  which,  when  old  Pimm  reign’d, 

My  conquering  aiie  at  tack'd  Arisba  gain'd. 

Dry  den.  I’irgit,  AHneid,  book  xix. 

View  but  an  army  at  the  sacking  of  a town,  and  «-e  what  oli- 
seTTation,  or  sense  of  moral  principles,  or  what  toueh  of  conscience 
for  all  the  outrages  they  do. 

Lacke.  Of  the  Human  Understanding,  book  i.  ch.  iii. 

Sack,  Lat.  taccare,  is  to  strain  through  a sack  or 
bag;  and  in  Low  Lat  saccare,per  saccuni  cola  re  el  ex 
prime  re ; and  sneendum,  liquor  aquae  fetei  vini  admixtus, 
sacco  exprestus.  Du  Cange.  For  the  kind  of  wine  so 
called,  see  the  commentators  on  Shakspeare,  Henry  IF, 
part  i.;  Drake,  Shakspearr  and  his  Times , vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

What  can  the  cause  be,  when  the  king  hath  given 
His  poet  tack,  the  house-hold  will  not  pay  * 

Are  they  so  scanted  in  thsir  store?  or  driven. 

For  want  of  knowing  the  poet,  to  say  him  nay  ? 

Ben  Jontan.  An  Epigram,  p.  485. 

Let  me  rejoice  in  sprightly  aorl.  that  can 
Create  a braine  even  in  an  empty  pun. 

Canary  I it's  thou  that  dost  inspire 
And  actuate  the  eoule  with  heavenly  fire. 

F.  Beaumont.  The  Fertile  of  Sack. 

8ACKBUT,  Old  Fr.  sacquebutle , a sort  of  trumpet, 
Roquefort ; from  Sp.  sacabucke , tuba  ductilis , anil 
this  from  the  Sp.  sacar  del  buche , because  they  who  use 
this  instrument  draw  up  their  breath  with  gTeat  force, 
and  blow  with  all  their  might.  Skinner.  And  Delpino 
says, — Sp,  tacabuchc,  a musical  instrument,  called  a 
sack  but,  from  saca  and  buche,  drawn  out  of  the  mnw. 


A dead  march  within  of  drum  end  taghuttt. 

Beaumont  and  Fletchtr.  The  Mad  Lover,  act  iii.  ic  1 • 


Look  in,  and  you  would  swear 

That  Babyloniau  tyrant,  with  a nod, 

Had  summon’d  them  to  serve  his  golden  god. 

So  well  that  thought  th’  employment  seems  to  suit, 
Psalt’ry  and  uckbut,  dulcimer  and  flute. 

Cotrper.  Pragrett  of  Error. 


SA'CRAMENT, 
Sacramental,  adj. 
Sacrame'ktal,  n. 
Sacrame'ntally, 
Sacrame'ntary,  adj. 
Sacramk'xtary,  n. 
Sacramknta'rian. 


obligation  by  ceremony  of  devotion. 


Fr.  sacrement;  It.  Sacra- 
mento; Sp.  sacramento ; Lat. 
sacramjrdum.  Juramentvm 
Y militate , (front  sacrare,  to 
devote  to,)  a military  oath. 

An  oath ; a sacred  devo- 
tion to  any  thing ; a bond  or 
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SACRA*  For  tliri  thins  a nun  achal  fW**k«  t.U  f*«lir  and  mmlir.  am)  he 
MK.NT.  sch.il  draw*  to  hi*  w\f,  and  thtri  tchuWn  )»•  tvcyne  in  uo  fleisch: 
thin  ntcrttuwnl  M greet.  H'u'i'if.  Efttin,  ch.  vi. 

But  finally  y«*i>m<-n  i*  the  da}1, 

Th.d  tsi  the  chirche  t«olhe  hen  tlw*)’  went. 

For  to  receive  the  holy  tmerament, 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantn  TtA r,  T.  W* 4. 

Thi»  worde  urcrarurml  is  a*  much  to  *ay  as  an  holy  rigev.  and 
rerrrwntrth  alnay  some  iifomisv  of  God. 

T fHMt.  iiorkrt,  p.  1 43- 

Ami  pric-rts  may  receire  and  take  (ntinistring  the  tncrameat  and 
tacrfim'-ntiji  m t ta*  church  to  the  Coa£TejC*tion}  a living  tir  the 
same.  Unmet.  Records,  part  li.  bowk  i.  p.  2(ti  No,  25. 

The  inward  eye*  a*  MOM  as  they  sec  the  bread,  they  paw  mi*T 
the  creatures,  and  tliinke  not  of  that  brvitd  which  i*  l<aken  of  the 
baker,  hut  of  hyra  that  railed  him  *elfe  tlw  bread  oflyfe  which  is 
signified  hr  the  raritkall  or  tacramenia/l  rviid. 

Frytk.  Worhtt,  p.  134. 

The  nermf  of  the  altar  was  not  instituted  to  1st  received  nf 
one  tnan  for  another  i.icrummlnUy,  no  more  thin  one  man  to  receive 
it  in  faith  and  cleanliness  of  life  for  hi'nself. 

Rurnet.  Records,  port  ii.  book  i.  p.  1 bfi-  No.  25* 

If  M Ilardinge  had  wel  eoosidrred  that  whole  himiile,  happily 
he  wwulde  haue  charged  Chryaostonie  him  »lfe  with  his  (into- 
meninrir  quarel.  JtxceU,  Rrptie  to  Harder,  p.  334. 

That  no  pcison  be  admitted  or  received  to  any  ecclesiastical 
function,  benefit,  or  office.  Wing  a werammtnry,  infected  or  de- 
famed with  any  notable  kind  of  heresy,  or  other  great  crime. 

Unmet.  Records,  part  it.  Imok  ii.  p.  3S0.  No.  10. 

But  if  they  be  •■rrrumentnrira,  that  shamefully  abuse  and  cor- 
rupts the  holy  sicrammtrt.  then  may  M.  ilanlingc  and  hi*  fnende* 
rightly  be  called  sue  omtitlartet. 

Jcurtf.  Replir  to  Harding*.  p.  334. 

■ ■ There  cannot  be 

A fitter  drink  to  make  this  sanction  iu. 

Here  I begin  the  sairamml  fo  all. 

lien  Jonton.  Catitm*,  ad  L sc.  I . 

When  desperate  men  have  *«*'raiNrrtfr<-/  themselves  to  destroy, 
God  can  prevent  »ud  deliver.  Archbishop  Land,  p.  86. 

- — And  trains,  by  ev’ry  rule 

Of  holy  discipline,  to  glorious  war 
The  mice  ament  at  host  of  God’*  elect! 

Cvn-fxr.  The  Toth,  hook  ii. 

Sacrament,  (Sacramentum.)  a term  of  various 
import  among  profane  as.  well  a*  ecclesiastical  author*. 
Literally,  it  incuus  that  by  which  a person  solemnly 
binds  himself  to  any  person  or  thing.  Among  the 
Roman  authors  it  is  taken  for  a formal  deposit  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money  with  the  Poulifex  in  civil  suit*, 
as  well  as  the  money  so  deposited  ; which  sum  was  for- 
feited by  the  party  losing  the  suit,  (Asconius  Pedi- 
anus,  lit  Civ.  Verr.  i.  9.  Y’arro,  de  Lingua  Lutina,  L iv. 
extr.)  It  also  implied  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  was 
taken  l»v  soldiers  to  their  commanding  officer ; (Pliny, 
Ep.  1.  x.  97.  Seheller,  ImUh  Lexicon,  sub  voce  ;)  and 
under  this  idea  it  was  first  adopted  into  the  language 
of  religion,  as  affording  a convenient  term  for  an  assem- 
blage of  ideas  which  no  single  Scriptural  word  would 
exactly  express.  Iu  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  it* 
ecclesiastical  meaning  was  very  indefinite;  and  we  find  it 
used  by  the  writers  of  the  Latin  or  Western  Church,  in 
order  to  denote  any  thing  mysterious  in  religion.  (Bing- 
ham, Antiquities,  book  xii.  ch.  i.  sec.  4.)  By  degrees, 
however,  it  obtained  a more  confined  and  definite  sig- 
nification. 

The  definitions  vary  a little  even  before  we  come  to 
the  mere  Protestant  notion.  As  a specimen  we  may 
quote  that  of  Gregory  the  Great:  4‘  Sac  r amentum  rat 
per  quod  tub  integumento  return  visibitium  divina 


tirfu*  sal  it  lent  wrrdiin  operatur”  The  Anglican  8ACRA- 
Oiurcii  lias  confined  the  meaning  of  the  word  within  MKVT. 
somewhat  narrower  limits,  and,  like  most  Protestant  4 

bodies,  excludes  ail  but  the  two  ordinances  of  Baptism 
and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  Irum  the  name  of  Sacra- 
nieuis,  while  she  differs  from  them  in  her  notions  of  the 
value  of  these  ordinances.  Before  we  quote  the  definition 
adopted  by  the  AnglLau  Church,  the  following  remarks 
of  the  judicious  Hooker  will  be  found  very  valuable 
toward*  a due  estimation  of  the  nature  of  a Sacrament. 

“ Sacraments,  by  reason  of  their  mixed  nature,  are 
more  diversely  interpreted  and  disputed  of  than  any 
other  part*  of  religion  besides ; for  that  in  so  great  a 
store  of  properties  belonging  to  the  self-same  thing,  as 
every  man's  wit  hath  taken  bold  of  some  especial  con- 
sideration above  the  rest,  so  they  have  accordingly 
seemed  one  to  cross  another,  as  touching  their  several 
opinion*  about  the  necessity  of  Sacraments  ; whereas,  in 
truth,  their  disagreement  is  not  great.  For,  let  respect 
lie  had  to  the  duty  which  every  communicant  doth  un- 
dertake, and  we  may  well  determine  concerning  the  use 
of  Sacrameuts,  that  they  serve  a*  bonds  of  obedience  to 
God,  strict  obligations  to  the  mutual  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  provocation*  to  godliness,  preservations 
from  sin,  memorial*  of  the  principal  benefits  of  Christ. 

Respect  the  time  of  their  institution,  and  it  thereby  ap- 
pearcth  that  God  hath  annexed  them  for  ever  unto  the 
New  Testament,  as  other  rites  were  before  with  the  Old ; 
regard  the  weakness  which  is  in  us,  and  they  are  war- 
rant* for  the  more  security  of  our  belief ; compare  the 
receiver*  of  them  with  such  a*  receive  them  not,  and 
Sacraments  nre  murk*  of  distinction  to  separate  God’s 
own  from  strangers  : no  that  iu  all  these  respects  they 
are  found  to  be  most  necessary.  Hut  their  chiefest  force 
and  virtue  consisteth  not  herein,  so  much  as  that  they 
arc  heavenly  ceremonies  which  God  hath  sanctified  aud 
ordained  to  be  administered  in  hi*  Church:  first,  a* 
maths  whereby  to  know  when  God  doth  impart  the  vital 
or  saving  grace  of  Christ  to  all  that  are  capable  theaeof; 
ami  secondly,  a*  moan*  conditional,  which  God  requireth 
in  them  unto  whom  he  imparteth  grace.”  (Hooker, 
book  v.) 

The  Anglican  Church  defines  a Sacrament  to  be  '*ati  Definition, 
outward  aud  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  given  unto  us,  ordained  by  Christ  himself,  ns  a 
means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  n*  a pledge 
to  assure  us  thereof.”  In  a Sacrament  there  must  first 
1)0  “ an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiri- 
tual grace;”  that  is,  a sensible  representation  of  the 
benefit  received,  the  solemn  application  of  some  bodily 
and  sensible  thing  or  action  to  a means  aud  purpose 
which  of  it*  own  ualurc  it  hath  not:  secondly,  there 
must  be  14  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  given  unto  us,” 
i.  e.  some  favour  or  grace  freely  bestowed  on  us  from 
Heaven,  by  which  our  inward  aud  spiritual  condition,  the 
state  of  our  souls,  is  made  better : thirdly,  it  must  be 
distinguished  from  other  ceremonies,  as  having  our 
Lord’s  authority.  Common  ceremonies  the  Church  may 
decree  and  abrogate  at  pleasure : they  are  useful  merely 
for  the  sake  of  order,  and  under  different  circumstance* 
different  ceremonies  take  place.  Bui  a Sacrament,  as 
ordained  by  Christ,  is  of  perpetual  obligation.  Fourthly, 
a Sacrament  is  '*  a mean  whereby  we  receive  the  grace 
of  God.”  A Sacrament  must  not  only  be  a sign  of 
grace,  but  a means  whereby  we  receive  it.  None  but 
our  Lord  could  appoint  such  mean*,  and  which  of  his 
ordinances  should  be  such  none  but  he  could  determine. 
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SACRA-  Frntn  hi*  word  wc  ore  to  learn  it ; olid  then,  if  we  desire 
AIKNT.  t|(C  gTa<.e$  to  use  the  means.  God  has,  however,  an- 
nexed  conditions  to  these  mean*,  and  if  we  neglect 
them,  and  do  not  seek  the  grace  with  the  requisite  qua- 
lifications, we  have  no  right  to  expect  it.  By  u means 
of  grace”  is  not  signified  *'  means  by  which  wc  merit 
grace,*’  but  means  by  which  what  our  Lord  has  merited 
is  conveyed  to  us.  Reading,  hearing  the  word  of  God, 
&c.,  may  be  also  means  of  grace,  but  as  these  actions 
do  not  represent  the  benefits  received,  they  are  not  signs 
of  grace.  Fifthly,  a Sacrament  is  a p/edge  to  assure  us 
of  grace.  God’s  promise  gives  us  as  great  an  assurance 
as  Is  possible  ; but  the  imagination  of  man  is  most 
deeply  and  strongly  impressed  with  that  which  addresses 
itself  to  his  senses;  and  in  condescension  to  our  in- 
firmity God  has  graciously  added  these  outward  per- 
formances to  his  covenant.  (See  Bishop  Maul,  Com- 
mentary o/i  the  Catechism,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Hook  of  Common  Prayer.) 

Number  It  is  sometime*  Mated  that,  under  the  Jewish  dispen- 
ef  the  Sa-  sat  ion,  there  were  two  Sacraments,  vis.  CwcUMCtsio?* 
crameatx.  and  the  Passover  ; corresponding  to  which,  in  the 
Christian  dispensation,  are  the  two  (and  only  two)  ordi- 
nances of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  Eucha- 
rist, as  it  is  frequently  termed,  which  were  instituted 
by  Jesus  Christ  himself.  The  Romish  Church  autho- 
ritatively decreed,  in  the  seventh  session  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  “ If  any  shall  say  that  the  Sacraments  of 
the  new  law  were  not  all  instituted  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  or  that  they  are  more  or  fewer  than  seven,  to 
wit.  Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Eucharist,  Penance, 
Extreme  Unction,  Orders,  and  Matrimony,  or  that  any 
of  these  seven  is  not  truly  and  properly  a Sacrament, 
let  him  he  accursed.”  ( Decrrt . Cone . Trid.  sess.  vti. 
canon  1.)  To  ornit  the  speculations  of  some  earlier 
divines  of  the  Romish  Church.  Otto,  Bishop  of  Bamberg, 
was  the  riasT  who,  a.  d.  i 124,  enumerated  seven  Sacra- 
ments ; and  through  the  influence  of  Peter  Lombard 
and  of  Grattan,  who  introduced  the  same  sentiment  into 
his  Decrrfvm,  the  admission  of  this  number  became 
general  among  the  Romish  clergy,  and  received  the 
approbation  of  Pope  Eugenios  IV.  at  the  Council  of 
Florence  held  in  1439;  and,  finally,  in  1537,  the 
Tridentine  assembly,  on  pain  of  anathema,  decreed 
that  there  are  seven  Sacraments  instead  of  the  two  ori- 
ginally instituted  by  Jesus  Christ.  (Muenscher,  Elements 
of  Dogmatic  History,  p.  112.)  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  all  the  Reformed  Protestant  bodies  reject  the 
five  Sacraments  thus  untcripturally  superadded  by  the 
Romish  Church  ; which,  the  Anglican  Church  professes, 
*•  are  not  to  be  counted  for  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel, 
being  such  as  have  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt  following 
of  the  Apostles,  partly  are  states  of  life  allowed  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  yet  have  not  like  nature  of  Sacraments 
with  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  that  they  have 
not  any  visible  sign  or  testimony  ordained  of  God." 
(Art.  xxv.)  For  instance,  “ Matrimony,  Orders,  and 
Penance  have  the  word  of  God,  but  they  have  no  out- 
ward creature  or  element;  Extreme  Unction  and  Con- 
firmation have  neither  word  nor  element.  Wherefore 
these  five  latter,  in  proper  use  of  speech,  are  not  taken 
for  necessary  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  The  ancient 
learned  Fathers,  Irenanis,  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian, 
St.  Ambrose,  Cyrillus  Alexandrinus,  and  others,  speak 
only  of  two  Sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, and  name  no  other."  . . . “ To  be  short.  Cardinal 
llexsarion  says,  Hoc  duo  sola  Sacramento  in  Evan- 


gcliis  manifest  trad  tin  Icgimu*.”  (Bishop  Jewel,  De  SACRA- 
fence  of  the  Apology , p.  216.)  MKNT. 

The  Romish  Church  asserts  that  the  Sacraments  sACRE. 
produce  justification  in  their  recipients,  us  a matter  of  . 
course,  ex  opere  operato  ; the  Anglican  Church  teaches  Efficacy 
that  the  " Sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  be  not  only  «f  the  Sa- 
badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's  profession,  but  entiwal a. 
rather  they  be  certain  sure  witnesses  and  effectual  sign* 
of  graoe  and  God's  good  will  towards  us,  by  the  which 
he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken 
but  also  strengthen  and  confirm  our  faith  in  him." 

(Art.  xxv.)  The  Romish  Church  denounces  an  ana- 
thema, “ if  any  say  that  there  is  not  required  in  the 
ministers,  while  they  perform  and  confer  the  Sacraments, 
at  least  the  intention  of  doing  what  the  Church  does." 

(Decret.  Cone.  Trid.  sess.  vii.  canon  II.)  In  opposition 
to  this  mischievous  tenet,  the  Church  of  England  teaches 
that  " the  effect  of  Christ's  ordinance  is  not  taken  away 
by  the  wickedness”  of  the  persons  administering  them ; 

“ nor  is  the  grace  of  God's  gift  diminished  from  such 
as  by  faith  and  rightly  do  receive  the  Saciamcuts  mi- 
nistered unto  them ; which  be  effectual  because  of 
Christ’s  institution  and  promise,  although  they  lie  mi- 
nistered by  evil  men."  (Art.  xxvi.)  For  the  Sacraments 
are  federal  acts,  which  it  pleased  Jesus  Christ  to  insti- 
tute, and  to  the  due  reception  of  which  he  has  annexed 
certa/n  t/cuefits  ; but  it  is  no  where  said  in  Scripture,  nor 
is  it  agreeable  to  reason,  that  the  efficacy  of  these  holy 
ordinances  should  iti  any  degree  depend  upon  tile  wor- 
thiness of  those  who  administer  them.  If  the  faults  of 
ministers  vitiate  the  Sacraments,  uo  one  can  tell  whe- 
ther he  lias  received  the  Lord’s  Supper  or  whether  he 
has  been  baptized  or  not. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  as  held  by  the  Romish  Doctrine  of 
Church,  i*  copiously  discussed  by  Richard  ami  Giraud  the  Greek 
ill  their  Jhbliotheyue  Sacrce,  voce  Sacrement , tom.  xxi.  Church, 
p.  337 — 353.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churches  in  Scotland  and  in  America,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Dr.  Barrow,  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments » 

(Works,  vol.  i.  p.  517,  518.  folio;)  Hooker,  Ecitiiia*- 
tical  Polity , book  v.  sec.  50 — 57. ; Bishops  Burnet  nml 
Tomltne,  On  the  Thirty-nine  Articles;  and  l)r.  Water- 
land,  Charge  on  The  Doctrinal  Use  of  the  Christian 
Sacraments , (Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  129 — 144.) 

According  to  the  Greek  Church,  “Jesus  Christ  esta- 
blished in  his  Church  mysteries  or  holy  ordinances,  in 
which,  under  sensible  signs,  the  invisible  grace  of  God 
is  communicated  to  believers.”  This  Church  holds  that, 
in  the  New  Testament,  there  are  M seven  mysteries,  viz. 

Baptism,  the  Chrism,  the  Eucharist,  Repentance,  Ordi- 
nation, Marriage,  and  llxe  sanctified  oil.”  (Platen,  Or- 
thodox Doctrine , translated  from  the  Slavonian  by  Dr. 

Pinkerton,  p.  171,  172,  175.) 

SA'CRE,  r.  Fr.  merer , mere , sacrist din  ; It. 

Sacked,  sdcro.  m crista  no ; Sp.  sacro,  sa- 

Sa'ckkdly,  cristan ; Lat.  sacert  from  the  Gr. 

Sa'credmss,  l ay ioc,  puna.  Sacre,  the  verb,  was 
Sa'criho,  n.  j used  by  our  old  writer*  a*  we  now 
Sa 'crist,  u*-e  consecrate . Waterhouse  uses 

Sa'cristy,  sacrate  a*  a verb. 

SaVrosanct.  To  hallow,  to  dedicate,  to  devote 
unto,  to  set  apart  for  the  service,  honour,  or  worship  of. 

Sacred , — halluwed.  dedicated,  devoted  to,  holy,  vene- 
rable ; of  inviolable  purity;  inviolable;  of  religious 
obligation ; religious. 

Dedicated  to  ill  or  mischief,  accursed. 
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Ac  byer.  self  hym  crownede,  k made  hym  kyng  so. 

Tb«  tncrjfHff  wax  lute  worth,  and  nalheic*  j*  was  yda 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  lQfi. 

I sacred  he  wan  tho  to  kyng  of  crchebyashopes  hio 
Of  Canterbury  & Euerwyk,  k other  by  »■  hopes  also. 

u.  p.  33a 

Which  tent  was  church  peroehial), 

Ordaint  wai  in  especiall. 

For  the  feast  and  for  the  sacre. 

Chaucer.  Dream,  p.  394, 

And  wring  that  the  oyle  is  not  of  necesnitie.  let  M,  More  tell  me 
what  more  vertui?  is  in  the  uyle  of  conflrmatiu,  in  as  much  as  the 
bishop  tocretk  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

Tyndall.  H Whet,  ^ 233. 

He  [C hotly*]  was,  by  the  sayd  pope  Leo,  or  Leon,  tarryd  or 
enoyuted  emperaure  of  Rome. 

Fat y an.  Chronyle,  part  vi.  ch.  153* 

On  Trioyte  Sunday,  the  yere  of  oure  lord  a m.ccc.  LXim.  kyng 
Charles,  tone  and  hey  re  to  kyng  John,  was  crowned  and  sacred 
kynge  in  the  great  churche  of  our  lady  in  Key  us. 

Ijord  Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  ch.  223. 

W lierwith  Panthus  rcapte  from  the  Grekish  darte*, 

Otmis  Minnu,  Phcbus  j rest,  brought  in  lund 
Tbe  tarred  reliqaes,  arid  the  vampiixt  gods. 

Surrey,  Virgil.  Atari*,  book  ii.  p.  341. 


SAC  RE. 


T«.  Most  sacred  sir— 

Thku.  Sacred,  as  'tis  accutVd. 

Is  proper  to  me. 

A/aimigrr.  The  Emperor  of  the  Etui,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 
The  marble  of  some  monument  sacrated  to  learning. 

Hater  house.  Apology  for  Framing,  B,  51, 
And  to  make  resistance  and  withstand  perforce  the  tribune, 
armed  with  his  sacrosanct  and  inviolable  aulhuritie,  they  bad  no 
warrant  by  law. 

Holland.  Ptimie,  book  »ii.  ch.  xliv. 

The  few  by  Nature  form'd  with  learning  fraught, 

Dorn  to  instruct,  as  others  to  be  taught. 

Must  study  well  the  sacred  page;  anil  see 
Which  doctrine,  this,  or  that,  does  best  agree 
With  the  whole  tenuur  of  tbe  work  divine. 

Dryden.  Religio  Laid. 
Next  mighty  Pan  was  her  illustrious  lord, 

Her  high  vicegerent,  sacredly  ador'd. 

Pomfret.  On  the  Death  of  Queen  Alary. 
For  how  can  we  think  of  him  without  dread  and  reverence,  when 
we  consider  how  he  is  secluded  by  the  infinite  socredneu  of  his 
own  majesty  from  all  immediate  conTcrse  and  intercourse  with  us. 

Scot!,  Christian  Life , part  ii.  ch.  viL  p,  404. 
The  Marring  at  the  kings  of  France  (as  Leysel  says;  is  the  sign 
of  their  sovereign  priesthood  as  well  as  kingdom  ; and  iu  the  right 
thereof  they  are  capable  of  bolding  all  vacant  benefices  of  tbe 
church. 


SACRK. 

SACRI- 

FICE. 


Vnhriciu*.  who  was  counted  the  most  skilfull  Aruvpex  of  our 
age,  saith,  Tlial  usually  they  lay  three  rggea ; whereof  they  take 
one  of  them  to  sacre  and  hlesse  (as  it  were)  the  otlver  egges  and 
the  nest : and  then  aoonc  after  they  cart  it  away. 

Holland.  Phnte,  book  x,  ch.  vi. 

■ ■ ■ As  far?  then,  be 

Thy  chaste  fame  shot  (O  queene  of  archerie) 

Sacring  my  song,  to  euery  dcitie. 

Chapman,  Homer.  Hynuie  to  Diana,  p.  117, 

Thereby  a christall  stnrame  did  gently  play, 

Which  from  u tarred  fountains  welled  forth  away. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  I. 

Said  then  the  palmer  j Lo  l where  does  appears 
The  sacred  aoilo  where  all  our  perills  grow  I 
Therefore,  sir  knight,  your  ready  at  ins  about  you  throw. 

Id.  lb.  book  ii.  can.  12. 

Come,  come,  our  empress  with  her  sacred  wit, 

To  villainy  and  vengeance  consecrate, 

Will  we  acquaint  with  all  tluit  we  intend. 

Shakrpeare.  Titus  Andronicvs,  act  ii.  SC.  I, 


5*r  H • Temple.  Om  the  Original  Mature  of  Government, 

A sarrist  or  treasurer  are  not  dignitaries  in  the  church  of  com- 
mon right,  but  only  by  custom.  Ayhffe.  Par  ergon 

Om*  instance  more  of  sobriety  of  mind,  which  ought  to  be 
sacredly  regarded  by  tire  young,  is  persevering  and  expressing  a 
due  esteem  and  reverence  uf  such  as  ore  farther  advanced  in  years. 

Seeker.  Sermon  4,  vol.  ii,  p.  62. 

Emr.  Oh  ! my  liege,  remember 

What  honour’s  voice  inspires,  when  helpless  woman 
Implores  and  pleads  the  tacrtdnes*  ot  promise. 

Mickle.  The  Siege  of  Marseilles , art  Ui.  *c.  4. 

The  cellarer,  sacrist , anil  others  of  the  brethren,  who  hod  hoped 
to  have  been  entertained  with  their  diverting  arts,  &c.  when  they 
found  them  to  be  only  two  indigent  ecclesiastics,  who  could  only 
administer  spiritual  consolation,  and  were  consequently  disap- 
pointed of  their  mirth,  beat  them  and  turned  them  out  ot  the  mo- 
nastery. 

Percy.  Rehques.  Motes  on  Ancient  Minstrels  of  England, 

In  the  mtrul,  (at  Hni2.il  is  a pldur.,  punted  liy  John  Van 
Eyck,  of  the  \ irgm  and  Child,  with  St.  George  and  other  saint*. 
Reynolds.  H'orkt,  vol.  ii.  p.  250.  Journey  to  Flanders. 


SACRIFICE. 


SA  CRIFICE,  r. 

Sacrifice,  n. 

Sacri'ficable, 

Sacri'picakt, 

Sacri'ficator, 

Sa'cripicer, 

Sacrificial. 

To  slay  or  immolate- 


Fr.  sacrifice r,  sacrificatmr ; 
It.  eacrijicarc,  sacriflcatore ; 
Sp.  sacrifit  ar,tacriJicador ; Lat. 
yMcrifico;  sacrum  facers : to 
make  or  render  sacred,  sc.  by 
slaughter,  or  other  act  of  devo- 
tion. 

in  devotion  or  dedication  to  ; 


to  offer  up,  to  give  or  yield  up ; as  a victim,  to  slaughter ; 
generally,  to  destruction,  to  loss  or  ruin. 


And  that  he  hadde,  to  honour®  hem,  a priue  etude  there. 
To  saerfise  to  h»  goddes,  that  moni  war  nere. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  25, 
Aud  nothele*  such  sacrifte  y ne  kept  not  at  myn  house. 

Id.  76. 


Saul  for  be  sacrifisede,  *onre  hym  by  tyddo 
And  hus  soar*  for  bus  synnes. 

Piers  Plouhmam.  Vision,  p.  232. 


Therfor*  britheren  I bbeche  ghou  hi  the  raerd  of  God,  that  ghe 
ghyue  ghoure  bodies  a lyuyng  saerfise  booli  plesyuge  to  God  and 
ghoura  seruyie  resonabte. 

H’iclif.  Romaynet,  ch.  xii.  p.  75. 

Hut  of  these  thingis  that  ben  sacrifed  to  idolia  we  witen  for  alio 
we  b<m  kuimyng.  Jd.  1 Coryntk.  ch.  viii,  p,  80. 

Fulfill*?  thi  seniyce,  be  thou  sobre,  for  I am  smrfised  now,  and 
tbe  tyme  of  my  departyug  is  nygh. 

Id.  Tyte,  ch.  iv.  p.  106. 
Whan  the  orison  was  don  of  Pahunon 
His  sacrifice  he  did,  and  that  anon, 

Full  pitously,  with  allc  circumstances. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2383, 
For  Troie  in  great  deuocion 
Came  also  with  possession 
Ayenst  Ibis  noble  sacrifice 
W ilh  great  honour,  ami  in  this  wise 
Unto  the  gates  ihei  it  brought. 

Corner.  Conf  Am,  book  i» 
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SACK  I-  Bath  (ltd  their  best,  for  neither  now  ran  tie  fur  a utsrijha  ; 

F1CE.  Or  fur  d,e  onenfieen  hide  (our  runner*  usual  pn*e.) 

Ckapmin i.  Flamer,  l/tad,  hook  uii. 

Metal  ua,  the  l»i#h  priest  ami  chief  sacrfflcer  at  Rome,  had  a 
slutting  and  stammering  tongue. 

Holland.  /‘Hair,  book  xi.  ch.  xxv. 

The  Lacedaemonians  hod  a peculiar  custom  of  tarnjici*<f  to  tha 
Muses,  which  was  either  designed  to  soften  and  mollify  their  pas- 
sionate transports,  it  Iteing  their  custom  to  enter  the  battle  calm 
and  sedate,  or  to  animate  them  to  perform  noble  and  heroical  ex- 
ploits, deterring  to  be  transmitted  by  those  goddnata  to  posterity 
Potter,  Aniigniliet  1/  Greece,  vol.  u.  book  iii.  ch.  ix.  p.  77 . 

The  soothsayers  inspected  all  tha  oaerijlcct.  to  presage  the  suc- 
cess of  the  buttle  ; and.  till  ihe  omens  proved  favourable,  they 
rather  choae  tamely  to  resign  their  lire*  to  the  enemy  than  to  de- 
fend themselves.  Id.  lf>r 

Although  his  [Jrphthahl  vow  nin  generally  for  the  word*, 
Whatsoever  shall  come  forth,  Ac.,  yet  might  it  be  restrained  in 
the  sencc,  for  whotsocvir  was  $acri/icakle,  and  justly  subject  to 
lawfull  immolation. 

Str  Tharmn  Brown.  Vulgar  Krrourt , book  v.  ch.  xiv.  p.  310. 

Homer  did  believe  there  were  cert-in  evil  demons  who  took 
pleasure  in  funrea  and  nidouxs  of  •acrifieet  / and  that  they  were 
ready,  as  a reward,  to  gratify  the  tacrijicanlt  with  the  destruction 
of  any  person,  if  they  so  desired  it 

Hull  iicetl.  Me  lamp  r,  p,  102. 

It  being  there  tore  a oacrijfen  so  abominable  unto  Hod,  although 
he  had  pursued  it,  it  is  not  probable  the  priests  and  wisdome  of 
Israel  would  hare  permitted  il j anil  that  not  unely  in  regard  tn 
the  subject  or  tacrijlct  itself,  but  also  the  ricrijirator,  which  the 
picture  makes  to  be  Jepthah. 

Str  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errovrt,  book  v.  ch.  xiv. 

This  observation  will  be  of  use  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
Eucharist  in  its  tacrificial  view  under  a distinct  chapter  below. 

Water  land.  Work*,  vol.  vii.  p.  41. 

Pliant  and  powerless  now, 

Like  new-born  infant  wound  up  in  his  swathes, 

Or  victim  tumbled  flat  upon  its  back. 

That  throbs  beneath  the  tacri/iccr't  knife. 

Blair.  Grave. 

The  law  may  be  explained  as  an  institution  requiring  perfect 
obedience,  and  threatening  judgment  on  every  transgression:  at 
tha  same  time  accepting,  in  mercy,  certuiu  larrtfinal  atonements. 

Gilptn . Hint  38.  vol.  iii. 

Sacrifice,  (Sacrificium,)  among  the  old  writers, 
appears  to  have  denoted  rather  the  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gious worship  than  the  victim.  Hut  its  import  ha9  not 
been  confined  to  this.  Sometimes  it  designated  the 
victim  consumed  on  the  altar ; sometimes  any  kind  of 
offering,  whether  consumed  or  not ; and  sometimes,  in 
the  sense  first  alluded  to,  it  was  equivalent  to  upovpyut, 
or  the  worship,  rites,  and  solemnities  employed  in  the 
offering,  or  in  the  consecration  of  gifts  or  persons  to  the 
use  or  service  of  the  Gods. 

By  the  term  Sacrifice,  we  now  generally  understand 
an  offering,  wholly  or  in  purl  consumed  upon  the  nltar. 
JLactantius  mentions  a distinction  between  gifts  or  offer- 
ings and  Sacrifices:  Donum  ml  quicquid  aitro  argtn- 
toque  fabricator,  (Ham  quicquid  purpura  cC  strict)  texi- 
ttir;  Sacrificium  ext  viclima , ct  quacunque  in  ara 
crcmantur.  (lib.  vi.  c.  23.)  This  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
accurate  enough  even  for  that  kind  of  definition  which 
our  present  purpose  will  need.  It  is  not  always  neces- 
sary that  tlie  victim  should  be  burnt,  to  constitute  a 
Sacrifice  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term.  Sykes 
observes  of  the  Heathen  Sacrifices,  that  those  offered  to 
the  Deities  of  Ihe  Ocean  were  cast  into  the  sea,  and  it 
was  not  always  required  that  the  victim  should  be 
burned  on  the  altar.  It  was  enougli  that  it  was  con- 
sumed in  some  way,  or  rendered  unfit  for  the  use  of  the 
offerer.  Cruden’s  definition,  therefore,  will  come  nearer 
our  purpose  in  the  term  Sacrifice,  as  employed  in  this 
article:  *' A Sacrifice  differs  from  a mere  oblation  in 
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this,  that  in  a Sacrifice  there  must  be  o real  change  or  SACRI 
destruction  of  the  thing  offered,  whereas  an  oblolion  is  WCK, 
but  a simple  offering  ol  a gift.”  s— 

Iii  //<•&.  xiii.  16.  the  application  of  the  term  Sacrifices 
toworksof charitvand beneficence i* figurative;  indicating 
that  such  works  arc  agreeable  to  God,  as  are  Sacrifices, 
when  presented  not  from  any  reliance  on  the  mere  of- 
fering, bill  from  faith  in  his  covenant,  and  a desire  to 
please  and  obey  him. 

The  history  of  Sacrifice  and  of  the  questions  connected 
with  it  obviously  divides  itself  into  two  distinct  streams: 
the  otic  taking  its  course  through  the  nations  involved 
in  Paganism  ; the  other  through  the  several  dispensa- 
tions of  God's  Church  and  people  recorded  in  Scripture. 

It  must  he  evident  also  that  each  of  these  streams  tra- 
verses fields  of  inquiry  through  which,  in  a Work  of  thin 
kind,  they  cannot  be  traced  in  all  their  windings,  but 
only  in  a few  principal  and  selected  points ; the  principle 
of  selection  being  their  possessing  most  interest  to  ihe 
student  or  inquirer  of  the  present  generation. 

Upon  this  principle  little  need  t)e  said  upon  the  seve- 
ral kinds  of  Sacrifice  in  use  among  the  Heathens;  for  it 
is  well  known  dial  there  was  an  almost  endless  multi- 
plicity of  them.  Egypt  alone  is  said  to  have  had  no 
less  than  sis  hundred  and  sixty-six  varieties.  The  ge- 
neral use,  adoption,  and  observance  of  them  also  were 
based  upon  such  doubtful  notions,  such  mixed  and  ca- 
pricious views  and  motives,  that  the  reduction  uf  them 
to  any  certain  classes  is  a matter  hardly  to  be  accom- 
plished. That  in  some  instances  their  intent  was  similar 
to  that  of  some  of  the  Jewish  Sacrifices  is  true.  Some 
were  regarded  as  piacular,  some  ns  euchorislic,  and 
some  ns  vicarious.  These  points  or  resemblance  would, 
perhaps,  prove  liule  as  to  the  intent  of  Sacrifice  ante- 
cedently to  the  lime  of  Moses,  inasmuch  us  the  ideas 
themselves  might  have  been  Imrrowed  from  the  Jens 
under  the  Law.  And,  if  we  assume  that  Sacrifice,  being 
so  universal,  must  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  common 
usage,  before  the  dispersion  at  Hubei,  still  we  cun  not,  per- 
haps. thence  fairly  conclude  that  it  derived  from  the  same 
source  the  above, and  not  all  other  peculiarities,  merely  be- 
cause certain  Heathen  Sacrifices  in  these  points  happened 
to  correspond  with  those  under  the  Law.  They  may, 
however,  be  auxiliary  to  other  more  conclusive  reasons. 

It  is  not  questioned  that  the  Heathen  Sacrifices  were 
sometimes  federal  rites,  as  between  the  Deities  and  the. 
worshipper;  but  not  so  often,  perhaps,  ns  is  generally 
imagined.  The  solemnities  of  Sacrifice  were  frequently 
used  on  great  occasions  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  and 
giving  greater  weight  to  covenants.  But  the  covenant 
was  usually  between  two  mortul  contracting  purlies,  who 
made  the  offering,  and  was  not  intended  to  refer  federally 
to  the  Deities  to  whom  the  offering  was  made.  The  inter- 
vention of  the  Gods  was  called  for,  not  as  parties,  but 
ss  witnesses,  to  avenge  the  violation  of  the  compact, 
should  such  be  attempted  or  meditated. 

The  notion  of  bribing  their  Deities  by  gifts,  as  well  as 
other  barbarous  and  .superstitious  notions,  prevailed 
among  the  vulgar  worshippers  of  tlic  Heathens,  but  we 
are  not  justified  in  thence  concluding  that  any  such 
notion  was  involved  in  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment, or  that  the  error  took  ils  rise  from  that  quarter. 

T I le  o iteration  of  man’s  ignorance  and  corruption,  when 
left  to  his  own  devices  and  trusting  in  his  own  wisdom, 
will  sufficiently  account  for  these  errors.  Indeed  they 
Bf  em  to  stand  ns  proofs  and  records  of  his  folly  for  (be 
instruction  and  warning  of  Ihe  world. 
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Die  notion  of  conciliating  nn  ofitnded  or  capricious 
Deity  by  ^ifts  was  not  an  unlikely  one  to  arise  in  the 
mind  of  worshippers  who  had  no  worthy  conception  of 
his  nature  ami  perfections.  Hut  this  will  hardly  apply 
to  the  rationale  of  piacular  Sacrifices,  of  which  the  prin- 
ciple was  reconciliation  by  shedding  of  blood,  upon  the 
presumption  that  the  life  of  the  offerer  was  forfeited. 
The  abuse  of  this  notion,  and  the  doubt  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  mere  brute  victims,  seems  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  Sacrifice  of  human  victims. 

It  is  known  to  every  reader  that  multitudes  of  per- 
versions of  Sacrifice  prevailed  among  the  Heathens,  and 
that  their  worship  was  debased  w ith  the  most  deplorable 
superstitions,  the  vilest  brutality  and  profligacy,  and 
the  most  atrocious  cruelties.  The  blood  of  human 
victims  has  streamed  on  the  altars  of  idolatry.  Even 
Greece  and  Rome,  with  all  their  proud  pretensions  to 
science  and  civilisation,  were  disgraced  by  examples  of 
this  horrid  practice.  Die  Drnidieal  wholesale  murders 
are  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  looked  into  the  early 
history  of  this  country.  Vet  sanguinary  as  were  the 
rite*  of  the  Britons,  their  barbarities  were  cast  into  the 
shade  by  the  still  greater  prevalence  of  human  Sacrifice 
uinong  the  Scandinavian  Tribes  from  which  their  invaders 
issued.  Magee  cites  the  authority  of  De  I’auw,  ( Rech . 
Phil,  tur  let  Amerir.  vol.  i.  p.  211.)  asserting  “ that 
there  is  no  nution  mentioned  in  history  whom  we  can- 
not reproach  with  having  more  than  once  made  the 
blood  of  its  citizens  stream  forth  in  holy  and  pious  cere- 
monies to  appease  the  Divinity  when  he  appeared  angry, 
or  to  move  him  when  he  appeared  indolent."  From 
the  prevalence  of  this  practice  Magee  argues  how  little 
likelihood  there  it  in  the  supposition  that  “ human  reason 
could  discover  the  sufficiency  of  repentance  to  regain 
the  favour  of  an  offended  God/'  It  was  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  necessity  of  nil  atonement,  whether  a 
score  of  that  necessity  was  derived  from  (lie  common 
suggestions  of  reason,  or  from  some  source  of  revelation 
or  tradition  antecedent  to  the  dispersion  of  mankind. 

Every  thing  tends  to  carry  back  the  origin  of  the 
mere  rite  of  Heathen  Sacrifice  (not  of  course  all  its  va- 
riations and  conditions)  to  a point  to  which  no  profane 
testimony  reaches,  and  of  which  only  Scripture  can  give 
a satisfactory  account,  tit.  the  period  when  all  the  na- 
tions were  one  family  and  language.  We  must  turn 
then  to 

The  Scripture  account  of  Sacrifice. 

The  first  erprttt  Scriptural  mention  of  it  is  in  the 
case  of  Abel  and  Cain,  (Gen.  iv.)  though  the  mention 
of  the  skins  in  which  Adam  and  his  wife  were  clothed 
has  been  supposed  to  indicate  that  they  practised  it ; as 
the  permission  to  eat  animal  food  is  not  recorded  to  have 
been  given  till  after  the  Flood,  and  consequently  there  is 
no  assignable  reason  on  record,  except  sacrifice,  lor  which 
the  beasts  whose  skins  were  worn  should  be  slain.  It 
is  occasionally  mentioned  during  the  Patriarchal  his- 
tory, os  heing  offered  on  remarkable  occasions.  And 
under  the  I .aw  it  is  enjoined  with  much  ceremonial  accom- 
paniment and  various  adaptations  to  different  offences. 

On  these  points  all  are  agreed.  But  a great  question 
has  been  raised  upon  the  origin  of  Sacrifice,  whether  it 
was  at  first  of  Divine  institution  or  of  human  invention, 
and  afterwards  adopted  by  God,  and  applied  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  people.  Instead 
of  taking  the  controverted  question  in  the  order  of  lime, 
and  beginning  with  the  discussion  of  the  origin  of  Sacri- 
fice, it  will,  perhaps  be  a more  convenient  plan  lor  the 


purposes  of  this  Article  to  give  an  outline  of  the  different  SACRI 
kinds  of  Sacrifice  under  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  then  to  FJCE 
subjoin  a summary  notice  of  the  questions  as  to  its 
origin  and  primeval  intent. 

The  Sacrifices  under  the  Law. 

The  materials  of  the  Jewish  Sacrifices  were  various: 
some  offering*  consisted  of  animal* — sheep  anil  goats, 
doves  and  pigeons,  bullock,  cow.  or  heifer. 

Other  offerings  were  called  meat  offerings.  Of  these 
some  were  accompanied  with  drink  offerings,  and  were 
composed  of  fine  flour  prepared  with  salt  and  oil,  and 
kneaded  into  thick  cakes  or  thin  wafers.  The  drink 
offering  was  a libation  of  wine  at  the  base  of  the  altar. 

“ Those  meat  and  drink  offerings/*  say*  Jennings, 

**  were  a sort  of  appendages  to  the  Sacrifices ; they  were 
offered  along  with  all  the  burnt  offer i tigs  except  of 
birds;  and  with  the  peace  offerings,  Numb.  xv.  3.,  &c. ; 
but  not  with  the  sin  offerings  except  that  which  was 
offered  at  the  cleansing  of  u leper.  Let.  siv.  10. 

“ The  meat  offerings  alone,  which  were  not  offered 
along  with  animal  sacrifices,  were  cither  public  or  pri- 
vate. The  public  were  the  wave  sheaf,  Lev.  xxiii.  10, 

11.  and  the  twelve  cakes  of  shew  bread,  Lev.  xxiv.  5. 

The  private  were  either  enjoined  by  the  J.aw,  a*  that 
of  the  Priest  at  hi*  consecration.  Lev.  vi.  20.,  and  that 
which  the  jealou*  husband  was  to  offer,  Numb.  v.  15.; 
or  they  were  allowed  in  case  of  poverty,  when  the  per- 
sons could  not  afford  a more  costly  sacrifice,  Lev.  v.  11. 

“ The  meal  offerings  were  all  of  white  flour,  except 
that  of  the  jealous  husband,  which  was  of  barley  meal 
without  any  mixture,  and  the  wave  sheaf,  winch  was 
n«it  ground  into  flour ; all  the  rest  were  fine  wheat 
flour  seasoned  with  salt,  Lev.  ii.  13.  Some  were  mixed 
with  oil,  frankincense,  or  both,  ver.  15.  Some  were 
offered  unbaked,  others  baked.”  (Jennings,  JetL'Uh 
Ant) 

The  principal  Sacrifices  of  the  Law  are  classed  under 
these  four  denominations: 

1.  mVw.  burnt  offerings  or  holocausts,  which  were 
burnt  and  entirely  consumed,  except  the  skin.  These 
were  esteemed  the  most  excellent  of  all  the  Sacrifices. 

2.  JlRIDn,  sin  offerings.  These  were  not  always 
burnt  entirely  as  the  former  were.  On  ordinary  occa- 
sions only  the  fut  was  burnt  on  the  altar,  some  of  the 
blood  put  on  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  part  poured 
out  at  the  foot  of  it.  (Lev.  iv.  25,  26.)  The  flesh  was 
the  Priest's  due.  (Let.  vi.  25,  26.) 

On  certain  solemn  occasions  however,  they  were  to 
be  entirely  consumed,  though  uol  as  the  burnt  offerings 
were,  upon  the  altar,  but  without  the  camp  ; excepting 
the  fat  and  kidneys,  which  were  burnt  on  the  altar. 

3.  rrr>W*,  trespass  offerings.  These  differ  hut  little 
from  the  sin  offerings,  chiefly  indeed  in  their  being 
offered  only  for  individuals,  whereas  sin  offerings  were 
sometimes  used  for  the  whole  congregation  In  all  these 
three  atonement  was  understood  ; the  offerer,  under  a 
sense  of  sin,  sought  reconciliation  with  God,  and  read- 
mission  to  the  communion  and  lieurfits  of  the  Church. 

4.  peace  offerings,  either  of  the  flock  or  of 
the  herd,  male  or  female.  The  lot  only  together  with 
the  kidneys  (and  if  they  were  sheep  or  goats,  the  rump 
or  tail)  were  burnt  upon  the  altar.  (Lev.  iii.  8 — 5.  9 — 

11.)  'Hie  breast  and  right  shoulder  (called  the  wave 
breast  and  heave  shoulder)  (Lev.  vii.  34.)  belonged  to 
the  Priests,  to  maintain  them  during  their  respective 
terms  of  attendance  at  the  sanctuary.  With  the  re- 
mainder the  offerer  made  a feast  with  his  friends.  With 
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these  peace  offerings  cokes  of  flour  mixed  with  oil, 
leavened  and  unleavened,  were  offered  and  became  the 
Priest's  due,  (Lev.  vii.  12.  13.)  The  peace  offerings 
were  not,  as  the  three  former,  offered  under  a notion  of 
guilt  contracted  ; but  44  the  offerer  was  supposed,"  says 
Jennings,  “ to  be  at  peace  with  God,  and  the  offering 
was  made  rather  in  a way  of  thankful  acknowledgment 
for  mercies  received,  or  as  accompanying  vows  for  the 
obtaining  of  further  blessings ; or  an  a means  of  pre- 
serving and  continuing  peace  with  God.  Thus  the 
peace  offerings  are  distinguished  into  Sacrifices  of 
thanksgiving,  votive  offerings,  and  voluntary  or  Iree-will 
offerings.  (Lev.  vii.  11,  12,  16.)  The  Sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving,  which  the  Septuagint  renders  Ovom  rr)c 
atvsoevc,  is  evidently  referred  to  in  these  words  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  : * By  him  let  us  offer  the  sa- 
crifice of  praise  to  God.'  (Heb.  xiii.  15.)  Some  peace 
offerings  were  required  by  the  Law  to  be  offered  at 
certain  times  and  on  particular  occasions ; us  on  the 
fea>t  of  Pentecost;  (Lev.  xxiii,  19.)  by  a Nazarite 
when  he  had  accomplished  his  vow;  (Numb,  vi.  If.) 
and  at  the  consecration  of  the  Priest.  (Ejod*  xxix.  28.) 
But  generally  it  was  referred  to  the  devotion  and  free  will 
of  the  people  to  offer  these  Sacrifices,  when  and  how  often 
they  pleased.**  (Jennings,  Jewish  Ant.  book  i.  ch.  v.) 

The  three  first  kinds  of  Sacrifices  were  offered,  us 
already  stated,  for  various  moral  offences  and  ceremonial 
transgressions.  Some  were  public  offerings  for  the 
use  of  the  whole  people,  and  others,  again,  private,  for 
the  offences  of  particular  persons.  Of  the  several 
offences  for  which  they  were  respectively  appointed,  the 
limits  of  this  Article  will  not  admit  of  an  account.  But 
a very  good  summary  of  them  may  be  seen  in  Jennings's 
Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  ch.  v.,  from  which,  chiefly, 
the  above  account  has  been  drawn  up. 

That  these  Sacrifices  under  the  Law  hud  respect,  not 
only  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  but  also 
to  the  are  at.  Sacrifice  which  was  to  be  offered  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world , is  bid  down  with  a clearness 
and  decision  in  the  Lpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  can 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  believer  in  the  New 
Testament.  They  were  types,  and  as  such,  the  sacrifi- 
cial terms  are  applied  to  Christ  by  the  inspired  writers, 
both  in  that  Epistle  and  elsewhere.  But  reluli\e  to  the 
origin  ol  Sacrifice,  whether  it  were,  in  its  Iteginniug,  of 
divine  or  of  human  institution,  there  has  been  much 
controversy.  In  estimating  the  judgment  of  the  early 
Christian  writers,  not  only  their  weight,  as  authorities 
in  this  remote  question,  is  to  he  taken  into  the  account, 
but  also  the  bias,  which  might  dispose  them  both  to 
receive  favourably  the  notion  of  the  human  institution 
of  Sacrifice.  The  Christiuns  were  taunted  by  their 
Pagan  opponents  as  atheists  because  they  despised 
Sacrifices,  and,  therefore,  might  not  be  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit a tenet  so  decidedly  adverse  to  this  prejudice  against 
their  religion ; for  they  could  not  be.  with  any  show  of 
reason, considered  atheists  for  neglecting  that  which  was 
of  mere  human  invention.  And,  at  the  same  time,  the 
reluctance  of  the  Heathen  to  abandon  this  rite  would  be 
increased  if  he  found  his  opponents  admitting  its  origin 
to  be  from  God.  Many  of  the  old  Fathers  and  some  of 
the  Jewish  commentators  adopted  the  Airman  institution ; 
and  in  more  recent  times,  in  our  own  country,  the  names 
of  Wnrburton,  Spenser,  and  Sykes  have  been  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished among  its  advocates.  Wjtsius,  Law,  and 
others  have  taken  an  opposite  view ; and,  still  mine 
recently,  the  divine  origin  of  Sacrifice  has  been  powerfully 
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contended  for  in  Magee’s  well-known  Work  on  the  Atone-  SACRI- 
incnt.  In  1825  the  controversy  waa  revived  by  an  acute  PICK, 
and  learned  theologian,  the  late  Rev.  J.  Davison,  whose 
general  character  claimed  great  consideration,  uml  whose 
polemical  skill  in  the  Work  in  question  attracted  much 
attention.  He  took  the  side  of  the  human  invention  of 
Sacrifice.  His  book  was  answered  by  the  Rev.  G.  S. 

Faber,  Rev.  W.  Vansittart,  and  the  Rev.  J.  E.  N. 
Molesworth. 

Mr.  Davison  did  not  reply  to  any  of  these,  and  since 
that  time  the  question  has  not  been  agitated. 

The  point  at  issue  is  argued  upon  the  respective  pro- 
bability or  improbability  of  the  divine  or  the  human 
institution.  Upon  Abel's  Sacrifice,  os  referred  to  in  the 
New  Testament. 

Upon  the  omission  of  any  express  mention  of  the 
divine  institution  of  it  antecedently  to  the  giving  of  the 
I«AW. 

Upon  Adam  and  his  wife  being  clothed  in  the  skins 
of  animals,  antecedently  to  the  recorded  permission  to 
use  animal  food. 

Upon  the  prohibition  to  cut  blood.  (Lev.  xvii.  10 — 

12.  compared  with  Gen.  ix.  4.) 

Upon  the  sense  which  the  Jews  would  naturally 
put  upon  the  phrases  in  which  the  Patriarchal  Sacrifices 
were  described. 

Upon  the  piaculnr  character  of  Abraham's  Sacrifice. 

(Gtn.  xxii.)  Respecting  this  transaction,  the  \iriler  of 
this  Article  has  maintained  an  original  theory,  (vide 
Molesworth,  Answer  to  Davison,  p.  55 — 59.  and.  St. 

Paul's  Key  to  the  Types  of  Gen.  xxii.)  contending  that, 
according  to  St.  Paul,  Isaac  was  not  the  type  of  Christ , 
hnt  of  alt 41  the  faithful the  spiritual  seed  ol  Abraham; 
that  the  type  of  Christ  was  the  ram  or  male  lamb,  sa- 
crificed instead  of  Isaac,  the  type  of  the  faithful ; that 
the  restoration  of  Isaac,  when  his  life  was  by  his  parents 
act  acknowledged  to  be  forfeited,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  victim, provided  by  God  according  to  his  promise, 

(Gen.  xxii.  8,  13,  14.)  typified  the  restoration  of  believers 
(the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham)  through  the  vicarious 
Sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  victim  provided  by  God,  and 
promised  alter  the  fall. 

Upon  Job’s  expiatory  Sacrifice,  (Job  i.  5.)  recognising 
the  connection  of  atonement  with  Sacrifice,  which  could 
not  belong  to  it  antecedently  to  the  Law,  without  di- 
vine appointment. 

Upon  the  interpretation  of  a disputed  passage.  (Gen. 
iv.  7.) 

Upon  the  nature  and  intent  of  the  atonements  under 
the  Law,  and  their  application  to  mor«/  transgression. 

Upon  certain  special  cases  of  moral  transgression  for 
which  atonement  is  confessedly  prmided  under  the 
Law,  but  of  which  the  force  is  sought  to  be  nullified  by 
explaining  them  only  as  44  abatements  or  qualifications 
in  the  debility  of  the  Law.” 

Upon  St  Paul’s  account  of  the  44  debility  of  the  Law,” 
his  describing  it  as  the  44  ministration  of  death.” 

Upon  the  14  progressive  character ” of  God's  dispen- 
sations. 

Upon  the  notice  of  Abel’s  Sacrifice  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  typical  character  of  the  Sacrifices  of  the  Law 
in  the  New  Testament. 

Upon  the  relation  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  toihe  pri- 
meval promise  of  the  seed  that  should  44  bruise  the 
serpent’s  head,”  and  the  alleged  continued  traces  ot 
typical  Sacrifice  from  that  period  till  the  fulfilment  of  the 
types  in  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ. 

2 L 2 
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SACR1-  A fiance  nt  thin  catalogue  will  satisfy  the  reader  of 
KICK,  the  space  which  it  would  recpiire  to  give  a lucid  view  of 

SACRI  l^IC  *r5un,*n**  0,1  either  side  under  each  of  these  heads, 

LKGK.  Bn‘*  BUC^  *n  attempt  would  be  utterly  incompatible 
■■  with  our  limits.  To  those  writers  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  controversy,  and  specially  to  Magee,  we  must  refer 
those  who  desire  to  obtain  a more  complete  view  of  the 
question. 

We  shall  close  this  Article  with  remarking,  that  the 
conclusions  deducible  from  the  human  institution  of 
Sacrifice,  if  Mich  could  be  established,  however  they 
might  demand  the  acquiescence  of  our  faith,  w ould  mi- 
litate strongly  against  the  general  idea  of  Gods  pro- 


ceedings. and  especially  against  the  apparent  system  of  "ACM- 
that  dispensation  of  grucc  and  salvation  which  was 
intimated  even  to  our  fallen  first  parents,  and  is  the  SAD. 
only  refuge  of  all  their  posterity.  For  Dr.  Magee  has  ,-w> 
well  observed,  that  those  who  ascribe  Sacrifice  to  human 
invention  are  involved  immediately  in  these  conse- 
quences. They  are  thereby  “ compelled  to  account  for 
the  divine  institution  of  the  Jewish  Sacrifice*  as  a mere 
accommodation  to  prevailing  practice;  and,  conse- 
quently, to  admit  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  itself  to  base 
grown  nut  of,  uud  beeo  adapted  to,  this  creature  of 
human  excogitation.” 


S A'CRILEGE,  “[  Fr,  sacrilege  It,  sarrifegio ; 
S vein i.e'g mes,  I Sp.  sacrilegio;  Lat,  sacrilegium ; 
Sacrilegiously,  f sacrum,  legrrr,  i.e.  furari , to 
Sa'cbileger,  I steal;  el  qui  nocturnus  divum 
Sa'crileoist.  J sacra  Ugeril , (Horace,  Satire  1, 
3,  1 17.)  legere,  to  gather  or  take  up;  consequentially, 
to  take  away,  to  steal. 

To  commit  a acrilege  it — to  take  away,  to  steal  any 
thing  tarred,  or  consecrated,  or  dedicated  to  holy  or 
religious  uses. 

Thou  that  wlatist  mawmelis,  duixt  aacnlegit. 

H'tcltf,  Ramcynti,  ch.  ii. 

For  ghe  han  brought  these  men  neither  saentegeria,  neither 
hhufeimnge  gboure  goddowt- 

/,/.  Mi  (f  Jpoil/u,  ch-  via.  jk  127. 
The  thirdc,  which*  was  after  shamed, 

Was  XatiM|'ixluiu>»i>r  named  : 

And  he  IlienixaliMn  put  vuder, 

Of  vtrrtfeyt  and  many  a wonder 
There  in  the  holy  tempi*  he  wrought. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  hook  r.  p.  1 77. 

So rriUge  is  the  dtrersiou  of  holy  and  rcclesiostick  things  to  ju’o- 
phaJM  and  secular  uie : — sa  Simeon  and  Leri,  theft  and  mcn/ege 
bervil  brethren:  theft  robs  thy  neighbour,  sacrilege  thy  God. 

Sptlman.  b'.nghth  Hordl.  PttJ lice. 

O Time,  hadst  thou  preserv'd  what  laUiuring  man  hath  done, 

TImiu,  long  before  this  tlay,  might's!  to  thyself  have  won 

A deity  with  the  god*,  anil  in  thy  temple  p'ac'd; 

But  lacn/rgiout  thou  hast  all  great  works  defac'd. 

Drayton.  fVy-o/froMi,  song  -21. 

O Holy  Ghost,  whose  temple  I 
Am.  hut  of  amd  walls  and  coadeused  dust. 

And  being  taeri/egimnlg 

Half  wasted  with  youth's  fires,  of  pnde,  and  bid, 

Must  with  new  fctorm*  be  wruther-bcat ; 

Double  in  my  heart  thy  flame. 

l>.nne.  The  ktaitg. 

In  ilie  veers  1535  the  pope  rent  a messenger  into  Scotland, 
requiring  king  James  to  assist  him  against  the  king  of  Knglnml, 
whocnc  he  had  di- creed  on  hcretike,  seism  alike,  a wvtlJocko  breaker, 
a public  murtherer.  and  a merilegee. 

Hilxnahed.  Uxxtorie  of  Scotland,  Anno  1 535. 

The  hand  of  God  is  still  upon  the  posterity  of  Aotiwchu*  tlpi- 
ph&nes  live  mcrxlegiat. 

SprffiUtn.  History  of  Saeri/rge,  sec.  6. 

Nor  was  it  unfrv<p.n-nt  to  punish  notorious  offenders,  by  dragging 
their  remains  out  of  their  retirement,  and  depriving  then  of  the 
graves  to  which  they  had  no  just  pretension,  as  may  appear  from 
■ewul  instances.  Sacrdegtoxts  persona  were  commonly  thus 
treated. 

l\4lrr,  Antiqnhra  vf  Greece,  vol.  ii.  book  iv.  ch.  i p.  174. 

Plato  make*  it  the  necessary  introduction  to  his  laws,  to  esta- 
blish the  lie-rig  and  providence  of  the  gods  i y a law  against  «icn- 
/rye.  And  he  •■Xjdains  what  he  means  by  as (riiegt  iu  the  following 


words : — - Either  the  denial  of  tho  being  of  the  gods ; or.  if  that 
tw  owned,  the  denial  of  th»-ir  providence  over  men  ; or,  thirdly,  the 
teaching  tliat  they  are  flexible,  and  easy  to  be  cajoled  by  prayer 
and  sacrifice.*’ 

Warimrton.  Ho'  kt,  voL  i.  The  Dntne  I.'juiivn,  book  ii,  sec.  3. 
p 345. 

However,  Psyche  falls  into  the  snare  her  sisters  had  laid  for 
her,  and,  against  the  r-xpres*  injunction  of  the  gud.  anch/egisn^f 
attempts  this  fotbulden  sight.  Id.  J ft.  h.«k  iL  sec.  4. 

SAD,  v The  Etymology  of  this  word  has 

Sa'dden,  r.  I scarcely  been  attempted.  Minshew 

Sa'di.y,  | derives  from  the  Ger.  schatt,  shade, 

Sa'dms«$.  j because  sad  people  affect  solitude  (or 
the  shade.)  It  seems  clearly  to  be  the  past  participle 
serf,  see d,  sad,  of  the  A.  S.  verb  sellati , or  satan,  sedcrc , 
stdarr,  to  set,  and  to  mean,  tel,  settled,  sedate. 

A sad  stone  (so  Wiclif  renders  petra , a rock)  is  a 
set,  fixed,  firm  stone,— firmly  set 

Sadness,  ( firmitas,  firmament  umt  Wiclif,)  is  sett  led - 
tie**,  firmness,  fixed new,  stability.  Saddere  men,  {fir- 
nuoret,)  in  Common  Version,  strong.  K.  Urunnc  uses 
set  ness  (see  Set)  for  settlement,  settled  agreement. 
Sad,  then,  is 

Fixed,  firm,  compact,  cohesive,  heavy,  dense,  gloomy. 

Sedate,  grave,  serious,  gloomy,  melancholy,  grievous, 
mournful. 

A sad  man  is  a sedate,  grave  man. 

A sad  fellow  Is  one  who  does  serious  things,  things 
of  serious  consequence;  and,  thus,  a mischievous  fellow. 
Xch  shal  sei  the  my  son*,  seide  the  frere  thenne 
How  seven  wthes  the  sadde  man.  syngvth  on  the  day. 

Piers  PhmmKtsts,  fin'w,  p,  167. 

And  uhanne  grtt  flood  was  maad  the  flood  was  hurlid  to  that 
honor : and  it  myghle  Hot  move  it,  for  it  was  foundid  nn  a amf 
st ooo.  ttic/if.  Lmb,  ch.  vi.  p.  40. 

But  ihc  and  fouudnmem  of  God  stondith  hauynge  this  mark, 
the  Lord  knowith  whiche  beu  hise. 

Id.  2 Tymolhg,  ch.  ii.  p.  105. 

But  we  imW'rr  [firm turn']  men  owea  to  susteynu  the feUeoetMS 
of  sikf  men,  and  not  plop  to  ussilf. 

Id.  Romnynra,  ch.  XV. 

For  we  ben  maad  pareernrris  of  C'rist,  if  netheles  we  hoidvn  the 
brgynnyng  of  his  substance  sad  ill  the  cudc. 

Id.  FMevet,  ch.  iii. 

Though  1 he  absent  in  bodi,  bi  spyrjt  I am  with  ghoti,  ioiyoge 
and  atynge  ghourv  ordrr  and  the  aadnetat  [Common  Version,  ated- 
f mitten]  of  gboure  hi  I cue  that  is  in  Crist. 

Id.  CofuceHsia,  ch.  ii.  p.  98. 

Theribre  ye  hritheren  bifurv  witingc  heje  you  ► sifT,  lest  ye  be 
uiftttiiird  bi  verour  of  unwiM.*  mvn,  ami  falle  awei  fro  youro  own* 
aufacur.  [Common  Vcr»wn,  at'dfttslnrta.] 

U.  1 Peter,  ch,  iii.  p.  139. 
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SAD.  Thus  saiden  sad*  folk  in  that  ciU-c, 

— - • Whan  t Li  At  the  p*;U*  ga»vd  up  and  diwn. 

Chaucer.  Th*  Clrrkrs  Tate,  V.  8879. 
Who  so  it  bee  that  clear*  of  vertue.  tod  At,  anti  well  ordinate  of 
Huyug,  that  hath  putn*  voder  route  the  pro u tie  wienies,  and  looketh 
vpright  vppon  either  fortune,  he  man*  holdeu  his  there  rath  arum* 
fiteiL  id.  Boccuu,  book  i.  p-  409 

Ther  is  no  more  to  say,  but  e*t  and  west 
la  gon  the  spares  tadly  in  the  rest. 

id.  The  Knigkte*  Tale,  v.  2532. 
Fur  if  that  on  have  Waulee  in  hire  face, 

Another  stunt  so  in  the  prples  grace 
For  hire  mdnette  end  hire  beni goitre. 

That  of  the  peple  the  gretc»t  vow  bath  abee. 

Id.  The  Merchant"  Tate,  v.  9463. 
Which*  treaty  was  wysely  bandied  by  »ndd*  and  discrete  conn- 
say  l«  of  both  parties. 

Lard  Hrrnert.  Froiuart.  Cranyc/e,  toL  i.  ch.  2*8. 
Whereby  a*  1 grant  that  it  saremeth  outwsrdlie  to  be  eerie  thicke 
aad  well  doom?  : so  if  you  n-speet  the  uniat*  thereof,  it  duoth  procure 
in  the  end  to  Le  veri*  hollow  and  not  able  to  Hold  out  water. 

IMinthtd.  Description  of  England,  hook  ii.  ch.  xxii. 
Forth  came  that  nuui'ieat  lord,  and  i<ged  qttoene, 

Armyd  in  antique  robe*  downs  to  the  gruwnd, 

Aad  tad  habiliments  right  well  beseene. 

Spcnter,  Fame  Quecne,  hook  i.  can.  12. 
Ant.  Tell  me,  P*nthm:>,  what  »ad  talk  was  tliat  wherewith  my 
brother  held  you  in  lha  cloister. 

Shahspeure.  71m  Gent tr men  of  act  Use,  3. 

- - . ■ And  settl’d  in  his  face  I tats 

Sad  resolution  and  secure. 

Milton.  Parattuc  lx>il,  hook  vi.  v.  540. 
Votr.  ■-  — ■ - Go, 

Straight  give  cut  aUiut  the  streets,  you  two, 

Thai  I am  dead;  do  it  with  constancy, 

Sadty,  do  you  hear  ? 

Ben  Jon  mm.  The  Far,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 
But,  O my  virgin  lady,  where  is  she  ? 

How  chain**  *he  is  not  in  your  company  ? 

E.  B.  To  tell  thee  nutty,  shepherd,  without  blame, 

Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  her  as  w«  came. 

Mi  don.  Comm*.  v,  507. 

Crruix.  But,  sweet  lady,  sav  ; am  I well  enough  attired  for  tlie 
court  in  uulueu  t Ben  June# it,  Poetatier,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

*TS«  my  destiny 

Tliat  you  must  either  love,  or  I must  die. 

Ann.  Comes  this  in  tndne**  from  you  ? 

Ford.  *T*  pity  the*  a H'hart,  act  ».  sc.  2. 
Fiom  off  a hill  whoso  concave  womb  re- wonted 
A jdaintful  story  from  a sintering  vale, 

My  spirits  to  attend  tins  double  voice  accorded. 

And  down  1 lav  to  list  the  tad-tun  J tale. 

Shahtpeare.  A ijorert  Complaint. 
The  limping  smith  observ'd  the  sadden'd  feast, 

And  hopping  here  nnd  there,  (himself  a jest,) 

Put  in  hs  word,  that  neither  might  ofleiid ; 

To  Jot*  obsequious,  yet  Ins  tnul tier’s  friend. 

Drydrn.  Homer.  iitad,  buok  i.  p.  | II. 
Thus  joyfal  Troy  maintain'd  the  watch  of  night ; 

While  fear,  pale  comrade  of  inglorious  flight. 

And  hcaven.hred  honour,  on  tlie  Grecian  part, 

Sat  on  each  face,  and  Hidden  J every  heart. 

Pope.  Homer.  Find,  book  ix. 
Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await. 

Labour,  and  penury,  the  racks  of  pain, 

Disease,  and  sorrow's  weeping  trsin, 

And  death,  • ad  refuge  from  the  storms  of  flic. 

Gray.  The  Prog  mi  of  /b«y,  p.  149, 
When  1 assert  that  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  some  among  his 
moral  writings  communicate*  a symfuitlielic  tad net*  to  the  reader’s 
mind,  I by  no  means  detract  from  his  literary  honours. 

AW.  Essays,  No.  92. 
Warn  Charity,  th*  general  friend. 

With  Justice,  to  h«r  elf  severe, 

And  f*i»y,  dropping  aof»  tin*  andiy-pteuriny  tear. 

Gray.  Hymn  to  Adarmty,  p.  147, 


SADAF,  in  Arabic,  is  the  pearl  oyster-shell ; (Avi-  SADAF. 
cenna,  canon  i.  241.)  tadaf-el-firflr , the  purple  oyster-  — 
shell  (Ibid.)  is  the  Mures  of  the  Aucients  ; hence  sadaf  SADDLE, 
is  used  for  purpura  in  the  old  medical  writers.  J 

SADAIt,  a corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  Sidar,  is 
the  name  of  the  shrub  called  Lotus  by  Herodotus,  (iv. 

177.)  whence  a people  on  the  Northern  coast  of  Af  rica, 
between  the  modern  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  were  called  Lo • 
tophagi,  (Lotus-eaters.)  Sidar  is  the  plural  of  Sidrah  ; 
and  the  fruit  is  called  nabk  or  nabikah , a name  com- 
monly given  lo  the  tree  also,  at  Cairo.  It  is  the  Zizy- 
phus,  or  Rhamnu*  Spina  Christi  of  Linmeua,  (not  his 
Lotus,)  a small  thorny  tree,  rather  taller  than  plum 
or  cherry,  bearing  u very  palatable  fruit  of  the  size  of 
an  olive,  and  larger  than  the  kindred  jujube,  it  is 
found  in  all  the  more  liertile  parts  of  Northern  Africa, 
as  well  as  in  .Arabia  and  Palestine,  its  fruits,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  are  the  Dacca s semper  frondentis 
Acanthi  of  Virgil.  (Georg,  ii.  119.)  Figures  of  it  arc 
given  by  Prosper  Alpinus,  (Hist.  Nat.  /Egypt,  ii.  10.) 

Shaw,  (Trac.  p.  467.  fig.  269.)  and  Spretigel,  (Gcs- 
chichte  de.r  Dolunik , Abeuburg,  1817,  8vo.)  It  is  well 
described  by  the  late  M.  Desfnntainea  ill  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences;  (An.  1786,  p.  143.  tab.  21.) 
but  erroneously  spelt  Rubich  lor  Nabec,  in  Leo  Africanus, 

(p.  257  ) Afrtcas  Dmcriptio , l.ugduni  Batavor.  apud 
Elzevir,  1632,  12mo. 

Theophrastus,  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  p.  46. ; Dioscorides, 

D*  Mat.  Med.  i.  171.;  Athensus,  Deipnosophist,  xiv. 

18,;  Scylax,  Periptus , p.  46.  cd.  lludsoni. 

SA'DDLL,  r.  i A.  S.  sadl ; (Jer.  sattel ; D. 

Saddle,  n.  I sadel . Skinner  is  not  content  with 

Saddling,  n.  f the  A.  S.  sett,  a seat,  from  settan,  to 

Sa'ddlkh.  J set  or  sed,  but  resorts  to  the  LuL 

sedii  e. 

A saddle,  a seal  on  horseback ; a saddling,  a hollow, 
simitar  to  that  between  the  hack  and  front  of  a saddle; 
a saddle-hill,  shaped  concavely  like  a saddle. 

Sir  Hugh  of  Creksyughaat  in  ann-s  nouht  lie  deih, 

For  ridyng  lauht  he  slcam,  uut  of  hit  tadriit  be  fleih. 

H.  Btunne,  p.  298. 

Ami  er  that  Arcite  may  take  any  kepe, 

II*  light  him  on  the  praitl  of  Iris  lied, 

That  in  the  place  he  lay  a*  he  were  ded, 

Hi*  bie>t  tu-bruelen  wi’h  his  sadel  buw. 

Chaucer,  The  Kmyhlet  Tate,  V.  2G90. 

A atedo  there  wo*  mdiLd, 

Smart  h was  it  and  eke  flelej 
Ganu-h  □ duld.n  a peite  uf 
Spur:*  f *t  on  his  tele. 

M The  Coke*  Tale,  p.  610 

Then,  hurling  up  hi*  hamu-tull  blade  on  lty, 

Smjtc  him  *j  hugely  on  htv  h-tughfi*  crest. 

That  from  his  saddle  forced  him  tu  fly. 

Spctuer.  Faerie  Qutenc,  book  ii.  ch.  VtiL 

Of  the  sndd/t*  in  use  am  mgst  us  wv  ti-id  no  mi-ntion  in  any  an- 
cient writvis. 

Palter.  Anhyuitiei  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  book  iu.  ch.  iii.  p,  1 3. 

Here  the  laud  is  low,  making  a taddAny  between  twu  small  hills. 

Dumpier,  i'oyaytt.  Anno  1684,  vol.  i,  p.  112.  Caldera  Bay. 

It  is  a pretty  high  island,  and  very  remarkable,  by  reason  uf  two 
ii iddlet,  ur  risings  and  failings  on  the  top. 

let.  lb.  Anno  lCB’i,  vol.i.  p.  172. 

Mr.  Juhu  Deaui*  eras  the  too  of  « tadler,  in  London,  Kirn  in 
165*.  Pop*.  The  Dannad  book  i. 

There  is,  However,  about  three  or  four  leagues  to  tlw  uoulh-wcst 
of  it,  and  very  near  the  shore,  a remarkable  t*d>Ue-hUt  which  is  a 
good  direction  to  it  on  that  quarter. 

Cook.  First  foyuye,  boon  M.  ch.  vn. 
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SADDLE.  On  each  «ule  of  this  bre»k  the  land  i«  quite  low  ; bejruwl  the 
opening  iUe*  a remarkable  uuLiieU\ke  hill. 

8ADDU-  OhnL  Third  /'vyo<jr,  book  vi.  ch.  UL 

CBBS.  For  nddU-trr*  scarce  reach'd  had  he 

Ilia  journey  to  b*Kio, 

When  turning  round  h»«  head,  he  «»» 

Three  customer*  oome  m. 

Cow  per.  John  (itlpm. 

SA  DDUCEE,  Y Their  tenets  arc  expressed  in 

SaMI guv*  r t^e  Quotation  from  Wiclif. 

SA  DDUCISV,  V.  I 

Per  uuUrer*  aeien.  that  no  ruing  aghen  of  Ml  men  is,  neithir 
aungel,  neither  ajiirit. 

UieJif.  Drdu  of  Apt**t! k.  ch.  xxiii. 

For  the  tuJu cea  say*,  that  there  is  iu>  resurrection,  neyther  angel!, 
nor  spint«.  W.  DM*,  Amo  1551. 

That  earthly  and  cold  disease  of  taddoaim  and  atheism. 

More.  Song  of  the  Sou/,  Prefoe*. 

Infidelity,  or  modem  Deism,  (wbkh  is  litUe  else  hot  revived 
Epicureism,  Stidmcitm,  and  Zcndichum  ) 

liolrr/and.  /lor ifa,  Tol.  »Ii».  p.  ftO. 

Saiiducitiog  Christians.  I suprxwe,  they  were,  who  snul,  thcro 
was  no  resurrection,  neither  ansyl  nor  spirit. 

Atterimrf.  Srrmomt,  sol.  ii.  i'refaet. 

Sadducees,  in  Hebrew  D'pVTO,  the  name  of  certain 
Jewish  sectarians,  of  whom*  system  the  distinguish- 
ing features  were,  that  they  rejected  tradition,  and  denied 
both  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  If  there  were  authors  among  them,  their 
Works  have  perished,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  gather 
their  opinions  from  their  own  statements  ; bill  the  New 
Testament,  Josephus,  and  the  Rabbinical  writings, 
all  agree  in  the  above  representation  of  their  peculiar 
tenets. 

The  origin  of  the  Sect  is  not  equally  certain.  The 
Rabbinical  account,  which  most  Christan  writers  have 
adopted,  is  this:  Antigonus  of  Socho.  a disciple  of 

Simon  the  Just,  whom  the  Jews  make  identical  with 
Saddua,  High  Priest  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
taught,  that  incu  should  serve  God,  not  from  an  ex- 
pectation of  recompense,  but  out  of  pure  love.  Sadoc 
and  Buithos,  two  of  Anligonus's  disciples,  mistook  their 
master's  meaning,  and  went  forth  and  taught,  that  man 
has  neither  reward  nor  punishment  to  expect  after  this 
life.  (See  Pirke  Aboth,  c.  i.  3.  and  Maimonides’s  Com- 
ment. on  the  place.)  But  this  account,  notwithstanding 
its  general  reception,  is  not  very  probable.  It  seems 
rather  Strange  that  two  acute  Jewish  students  should 
mistake  so  simple  a doctrine,  and  still  more  so  that  they 
should  never  have  been  set  right  by  their  master;  or,  if 
they  were  so,  that  they  should  continue  so  incorrigibly 
obstinate  as  to  persist  in  their  own  mistake,  and  to  teach 
as  the  doctrine  of  Antigonus,  that  which  he  denied.  If 
there  had  been  only  one  so  stupid  or  so  obstinate,  or  if 
they  hail  been  two  strangers  who  suddenly  walked  into 
his  lecture- room,  heard  this  one  sentence,  and  then 
walked  out  again  without  hearing  any  thing  more,  the 
story  would  have  had  a little  more  probability:  but  that 
two  of  his  regular  students,  who  heard  him  every  day, 
and  were  acquainted  with  his  whole  system,  should  so 
far  mislake  a proposition  so  simple,  is  altogether  incre- 
dible. Besides,  it  is  further  said,  that  this  Sadoc  after- 
wards left  Jerusalem  and  went  to  Samaria,  and  there 
attained  considerable  eminence  amongst  the  schismatic 
Priests  of  the  Temple  built  in  that  city.  Now,  if  this 
be  true,  it  is  still  more  incredible  that  such  n man,  a 
deserter  to  the  Samaritans,  should  ever  gain  many  and 
influential  followers  amongst  the  Jews,  'flic  national 


antipathy  against  every  thing  Samaritan  was  too  threat  to  *ADDU« 
suffer  even  the  moat  abandoned  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  CKKS.  ^ 
embrace  the  system  or  bear  the  name  ot  a Samaritan  ‘ 
Priest.  Epiphanies  (Htrre*.  xiv.  lib.  i.)  as  cited  by 
Drusius  and  most  writers  on  this  subject,  says,  “ Sad- 
duoeen  is,  by  interpretation,  righteous^  for  ttdrk  is 
righteousness,  and  they  named  themselves  righteous.” 

This  would  lead  us  to  suppo*«  that  the  S uldncees  ori- 
ginally called  themselves  D'’prTC  Tsaddikim,  and  not 
Tsaddukim,  and  that,  therefore,  neithe  r the  Sect 
nor  the  name  originated  with  Sadoc.  It  is  true  that 
the  Rabbinicul  writers  never  give  them  this  title,  but 
this  is  no  valid  objection  against  Epiptuwius's  aa*rrlion. 

The  Rabbies  were  accustomed  to  a sort  of  punmug, 
which  consisted  in  altering  some  of  the  letters  so  as  to 
change  the  signification,  and  prod aed  it  particularly  if 
the  name  of  what  they  hated  signified  auy  thing  good. 

Thus  they  have  altered  the  Hebrew  of  our  Lord's  name 
YStP  Jeshua,  into  TCP  Jeshu,  so  as  to  signify  a fearful 
imprecation  against  his  name  and  memory ; an  1 the 
Greek  name  of  the  Gospel  they  write  so  as  to 

turn  “ good  tiding*”  into  “ a revelation  of  iniquity.** 

(See  Buxtorf,  Let  Talm.  in  Had.,  .HW)  It  »».  there- 
fore, highly  probable  that,  if  the  hostile  Sect  called  them- 
selves T*add\kiniy  righteous,  they  would  alter  the  name 
into  Tsadduktm , Sadducees,  which  would  contain  au 
allusion  to  Sadoc,  the  apostate  Priest ; and  this  altera- 
tion in  the  name  probably  guve  rise  to  the  story  of 
Sa doc's  founding  the  Sect. 

The  rapid  progress  of  Pharisaism  accounts  more  satis- 
factorily for  the  rise  of  the  antagonist  parly.  The  at- 
tempt of  the  Pharisees  to  impose  their  doctrines  and 
traditions  on  the  Jewish  Church  naturally  called  forth 
the  opposition  of  those  w ho  did  not  choose  to  be  bur- 
dened with  human  inventions,  and  at  length  organized 
them  into  a Sect.  The  first  Sadducees  probably  con- 
tented themselves  with  rejecting  tradition,  mid  asserting 
the  sufficiency  of  Scripture.  It  is  at  least  certain  that 
there  was  a Sect,  a remnant  of  which  coniimit’K  to  this 
day,  which  rejects  tradition,  but  believes  in  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  body ; and  Maimonide*  asserts  that 
this  Sect,  the  Karaites,  was  derived  from  the  Sadducees. 

The  love  of  opposition,  however,  led  the  more  zealous 
to  deny,  first,  that  the  doctrine  of  a future  st;ite  and  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  taught  in  the  Law  of 
Moses,  and  ultimately  to  deny  it  altogether.  It  ap|>ears 
from  the  anathemas  of  the  Pharisees  against  all  who 
should  deny  that  the  resurrection  was  taught  in  the 
Pentateuch,  (Sanhed.  c.  ii.)  that  the  first  and  main 
object  of  dispute  lielween  them  and  the  Sadducees  was 
not  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  generally,  but  whe- 
ther it  had  been  taught  by  Mo*es.  As  the  Pharisees 
maintained  the  affirmative,  the  Sadducees  of  course 
asserted  the  negative,  and  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
seemed  most  in  their  favour.  Being  a national  Law, 
and  nations  existing  only  in  time,  its  promises  and 
threats  were  all  of  a necessarily  temporal  nature  ; the 
Sudducecs  therefore  falsely  conc  luded  from  the  absence 
of  eternal  promises,  that  the  resurrection  was  not  even 
implied.  They  asserted  truly,  that  the  sanctions  of  the 
Law.  as  regarded  the  nation,  were  only  temporal,  but 
they  inferred  falsely  that  what  was  true  of  the  nation 
was  also  true  of  individuals.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
showed  that  the  doctrine  of  a future  state  was  implied 
in  the  promise  to  Abraham ; and  the  laws  against 
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SADDU-  seeking  counsel  of  the  dead  (Dent.  xviii.  11.)  plainly 
CKES.  intimate  the  belief  in  a Mate  of  existence  after  death. 
g~.  It  has  been  a matter  of  dispute  whether  the  Sadducecs 
k'RON.  Ix-dieved  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Prophets  and 
• j-  y— ^ .■  Maffio^raph-i.  Some  think  this  impossible,  because 
such  a belief  seems  inconsistent  with  their  peculiar  errors 
respecting  the  resurrection  and  the  existence  of  angels; 
but  this  inference  does  not  seem  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  want  of  historic  evidence,  and  much  less  to 
invalidate  the  testimony  which  Lightfoot  (in  John  iv. 
So.)  has  adduced  from  the  Talmud  to  prove  that  they 
received  all  the  canonical  books.  The  rationalism  of 
the  Germans  and  modern  Socinians  shows  how  easy  it 
is  to  explain  away  the  plainest  language  ; and  Maimo- 
Tiides  and  Abarbonel,  both  traditionists,  have  not  scrupled 
to  deny  the  real  and  permanent  existence  of  angels, 
wherever  it  seemed  to  interfere  with  their  own  system 
or  to  favour  that  of  Christiana. 

The  history  of  the  Sadducees  does  not  present  many 
events  of  interest.  They  sometimes  had  influence,  as  in 
the  time  of  John  Hyrcanuft,  and  again  in  the  days  of 
Alexander  Jannnus,  when,  if  the  Rabbies  say  truth,  all 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  except  one  were  Sad- 
ducees. Rut  their  power  never  lusted  long,  nor  did 
their  influence  ever  become  universal.  The  bulk  of 
mankind  are  more  easily  duped  by  superstition  mid 
fanaticism  than  by  scepticism,  and  therefore  their  rivals, 
the  Pharisees,  were  tlie  most  successful  in  gaining  the 
aflcctions  and  ruling  the  consciences  of  the  multitude. 
After  the  dispersion,  all  historic  traces  of  the  Sect  are 
lost.  The  troubles  of  the  times  probably  compelled 
them  to  submit  to  the  ordinances  of  the  tradiliotiists, 
who  thenceforward  monopolized  the  name  of  Jew.  It 
is  said  that  the  Sect  continued  for  many  centuries,  and 
that  one  A nanus,  about  the  year  12ab,  revived  and  ex* 
tended  it : but  the  testimony  is  not  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish any  thing  more  than  this,  that  there  have  been 
individuals  amongst  the  Jews  in  various  ages  holding 
Siddtlcean  opinions,  as  there  are  also  at  present.  There 
is  no  proof  of  a continuation  of  the  original  Sect.  In- 
deed it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  could  pos- 
sibly exist  for  any  length  of  time  after  the  expulsion 
from  the  land  of  Israel.  Their  principle  was  to  observe 
nothing  but  what  was  commanded  iu  the  Mosaic  Law. 
Rut  this  Law  gives  no  directions  about  synagogues, 
nor  public  prayer,  nor  any  kind  of  worship,  except  that 
ot  the  Temple,  which  could  not  be  observed  in  the  cap- 
tivity. A Sect,  therefore,  which  had  no  place  nor  order 
of  public  worship,  and  no  bond  of  religious  union,  could 
not  possibly  last  long. 

Consult  Drusius  Dc  Trib.  Sect.;  Scaliger,  Eiench. 
Triharts, ; Rasnage,  Hitt,  dm  Juifs,  liv.  ii.  12,  13.; 
Lundius,  Judisrhc  HeiligtAiimer,  lib.  iv.  ch.  xii. 

SA  FFRON,  n.  | ^ Fr .saffron,  taffraabt ; It.  zaf- 

Sa'pkrun,  r.  f ferdno  ; Sp.  azafran  ; Ge r.  «o/- 
fran ; D naffraen.  For  Arabica , a ffavo  cotore  de- 
sumpta.  Wacltter.  See  also  Menage,  and  the  Quotation 
from  Fuller,  infra. 

It.  saffrano,  from  the  Arabic  za'ferdt f,  the  crocus, 
WlSJtt  in  Chaldee,  b probably  from  the  Arabic. 

To  tinge  or  stain  with  yellow,  or  saffron  colour. 

Amt  in  Latin  I spoke  a wanks  fewr, 

„ To  mtffem  with  my  predication, 

An<l  tor  to  store  men  to  devotion. 

Chaucer.  The  Fardonem  Tale.  v.  12218. 

Hi«  here,  hit  berdo,  was  like  sn/eoua. 

id.  The  H*» if  of  Sire  Th-ipai,  v.  13660. 


Anil  so  a sA'mn  interview  was  appointed ; but,  as  the  poets 
■ay,  Hymen  had  nut  there  his  suffnss-eoltiurtd  coat. 

Sidney.  .trcud*a,  buuk  ii. 

Give  us  bacon,  rindes  of  walnuts, 

Shells  of  cockeU,  and  of  smalnuts ; 

Ribands,  toils,  and  utf ‘rand  lynaen, 

All  the  world  » oars  to  wsnne  in. 

He*  Jonson.  Sony  28.  p.  626. 


SAF- 
FR«  >.V. 

SAGE. 


The  principall  saffron  groweth  in  Cilicia,  and  ei|*-cLil'y  upon 
the  mountaiue  Coryeus,  then* ; next  to  it,  is  that  of  Lvcia  and 
namely  upon  the  hill  Olympus:  and  then  in  a third  decree  uf 
goodnessc,  is  reckoned  the  saffh.n  ceuturipinum  in  Sicilie. 

Holton  -t.  PI  mu,  book  xxi.  ch.  vi. 


Plenty  hereof  m this  county,  growing  about  Walden,  a fair 
market  town;  which  saffron  may  seem  to  have  coloured  with  the 
name  thereof.  It  is  called  (na  Sersrione  affirmeth)  sakafamn 
by  the  Arabians,  whence  certainly  our  English  word  is  de lived. 

Puller,  Hbr Ain.  Essex. 


SAG,  r.  supposed  to  be  a corruption  of  swap.  It 
is  the  Goth,  sig-uan;  A.  S.  fig-art,  asig-an,  cadcre,  de- 
la  hi,  nubtidere  ; Gcr.  fieg-en ; Scotch,  In  t egg.  See 

Jamieson;  also  Nares,  and  Mr.  Moore's  Suffolk  Words. 

To  fall,  to  sink,  to  subside,  to  settle ; to  move  along, 
us  if  sinking  or  dragged  down. 

The  uind  I sway  by,  and  the  heart  1 tour, 

Shall  never  sagg  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Shahspeare,  Macbeth,  act  V.  SC.  3. 

Syrinx  the  fiurr  ! from  whom  the  instrument 
That  fils  your  feasts  with  joy,  (which  when  1 blow, 

Drawee  to  the  sagging  dug  milke  white  os  snow) 

Hud  his  beginning. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  sec.  4. 

This  Baid,  the  aged  street  1 Watting]  sagg'd  sadly  on  ohme. 

Drayton.  Poty-alkum  song  16. 

Sure  1 am.  no  hospital  is  tyed  with  better  or  stricter  Laws,  that 
it  may  not  sagg  from  the  intention  of  the  founder. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Ijtndon. 


SAGATHY,  perhaps  the  Fr.  tayclle,  saitte,  very 
coan>e  silk.  And  see  the  Quotation. 

1 hate  given  myself  some  time  to  find  out,  how  distinguishing 
the  frays  in  n lot  of  matin,  or  drawing  up  a regiment  at  thread- 
laces,  or  making  a pancgynck  on  pieces  of  sagathy  or  Scutch- plod, 
should  entitle  a man  to  a laced  hat  or  sword,  a wig  tied  up  with 
filial*!*,  or  au  embroidered  coat.  Tatter,  No.  270. 


SAGE,  adj.  Fr.  sage,  sagacite ; It.  saggio. 

Sage.  ti.  sagdee;  Sp.  saga:  ; Lat.  sagaz, 

S v'OELY,  from  sag-ire,  acute  sentire  ; to  feel 

Sa'oemeih,  i acutely,  to  see  or  perceive  clearly. 

Saoa'cious,  [The  origin  of  sag-ire  in  (says 
Sacia'ciously,  Vowing)  obscure  ; perhaps  the 

Saoa'cioushess,  Goth,  saihtc-an,  A.  S.  seag-an,  to 
Saoa'citv.  see. 

Saggy  seeing  or  foreseeing,  provident  or  prudent,  wise. 
Sagacious,  seeing  clearly;  quick  or  sharp  sighted ; 
quick  scented. 


As  Tullius  can  determine. 

Which  in  hit  time  was  full  sage, 

In  a hooka  he  made  of  age. 

Chaucer,  The  Homan t of  the  Rose,  p.  S06. 


In  whose  tyme  sikeriich  the  sereo  sages  were 
In  Rome  y dwelling  decently. 

Id.  The  Meuchantes  Second  Tale,  p.  641 


This  sage  than  in  the  starres  had  spyed  the  fates 
Tbreatnrd  him  death  witliout  delay. 

At  The  Death  of  Zoroas,  p.  443. 

And.  if  by  lookes  one  may  the  mind  aread. 

Ue  seem'd  to  be  a sage  and  sober  syre. 

Sp-MStr.  Faerie  (fueene,  book  ii.  can.  1. 
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8 AGE.  To  sage  philosophy  next  lend  thin®  rar, 

. , . Front  h raven  descended  to  th®  low-rooft  house 

Of  Socrates,  see  there  bit  tenement. 

Whom  well  inspir'd  the  oracle  pronounc'd 
Wisest  of  men. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  book  if.  V.  «69. 

' ■ WHhin  the  walls  then  virw 
The  schools  or  ancient  sages ; his  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyceum  there,  ami  painted  Stoa  next. 

* Id.  Ik.  y.  247. 


To  whom  otir  Saviour  sagely  thus  repli'd. 

Think  not  Uit  that  1 know  these  things,  or  think 
I know  them  not;  nor  therefore  am  1 short 
Of  knowing  what  1 ought : he  who  rewires 
Light  from  abuse,  from  the  fountain  of  light, 

No  other  doctrine  need*,  though  granted  true. 

Id.  Ik.  v.  282. 

Yoarselfe  know®  four  or  fire,  which  as  in  ail  good  learning®, 
vertuc,  aud  mgenesse,  they  geve  uther  men  example  what  thiuge 
they  should  do,  even  so  by  their  shooting®  they  plainly®  ■»»•• 
what  honest  pastum*  other  men  geven  to  learninge  may  )ioni**tlj-a 
use.  Aschom.  /laris,  book  i.  p.  77.  TottophUus.  ' 

So  seated  the  grim  feature , and  upturn'd 
Ilia  miktril  wide  into  the  murkie  air, 

Sagan  ,uM  of  his  quarry  from  so  far. 

Milton . Paradise  Lost,  book  X.  T.  279. 


That  instmrt  suggests  to  them  every  where  what  Is  most  for 
their  safety,  ami  makes  them  many  times  sagacious  above  our 
apprehension. 

jtfcrf,'  The  Immortality  of  Ike  Soul,  book  iii.  eh.  xiii. 

Wherefore  they  sagaciously  apprehended  that  there  muff  needs 
be  some  other  mystery*  or  intrigue  of  nature  in  this  business,  than 
was  commonly  dreanvd  of  or  suspected. 

Cudemrth.  Intellectual  System,  book  i-  *h.  I,  j*.  3-’!. 

It  cannot  he  imagined,  that  either  ho  should  foresee  «*v«nts  to 
clearly,  or  spy  opjiortunitjes  so  sagaciously,  or  weigh  things  so 
impartial')*,  or’drlibcrate  9u  calmly,  or  transact  so  cautiously,  as 
the  man  t'liat  is  free  from  thoae  manifold  iweposaessions  which  his 
mind  is  fraught  with. 

Sharp,  ffvnh,  vol.  I p 33.  Anwan  2. 


Where  this  lore  is  not  only  railed  nhptnr,  of  much  cotuwel 
or  •'j^onoerflcss,  which  irapla**  it  to  hare  been  a substantial  ami 
intellectual  thing,  but  also  'rtirSorarti,  Ibe  oldest  of  all.  nnd  there- 
fore sen  or  to  chaos,  os  likewise  uriui.if,  self-perfect  or  seir-ori- 
ginated. 

Cuduorlh.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  eh,  IT.  p.  2-19. 

I have  a Beuso  of  something  in  me  while  I thus  speak,  which  I 
must  confess  is  of  to  ret  ruse  a nature  that  1 want  a name  for  it, 
unless  I should  adventure  to  term  it  divine  sagarity,  which  is  the 
first  rise  of  successful  reason,  especially  io  matters  of  great  com- 
prehension and  moment. 

More.  Philosophical  Writing*.  Preface,  p.  vii. 


Nor  thee,  his  ancient  master,  laughing  sage, 

Chancer,  whose  native  manners-pointing  vrrac, 
WeU-moralisM,  shines  through  the  gothic  cloud 
Of  time  and  languago  o'er  thy  genius  thrown. 

Thomson,  Summer. 


Another  sensible  evidence  of  a divine  providence  is,  the  sa^n- 
craws  providence  of  things  that  have  no  foresight  in  themselves. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  part  h.  ch.  ir.  p.  258. 


A quickness  in  the  mind  to  find  out  these  intermediate  ideas 
(that  shall  discover  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  other) 
and  to  apply  them  right,  is.  I suppose,  that  which  is  called  sagacity. 

Jjoche.  Of  Human  Understanding,  book  iv.  eh.  H. 
Oh  they  are  in  their  generations  wise, 

Kach  path  of  interest  they  have  sagely  trod,— 

To  live— to  thrive— to  rise — and  still  to  rise. 

Smart.  OJe  7, 

The  world  grown  old  her  deen  discernment  shews. 

Claps  spectacles  on  her  sagorivus  nose, 

Peruses  closely  th*  true  Christian's  far®, 

And  finds  it  a mere  mask  of  sty  grimsce. 

Qnrper.  Conversation. 

Natural  sagacity,  improved  hy  generous  education,  and  exercited 
in  a civilised  community,  was  enabled  to  make  just  conclusions 


concerning  the  powers,  the  passions,  the  duties,  the  vices  of  man 
a*  an  individual,  anil  as  connected  with  other*  in  his  domestic, 
social,  and  dvil  relations.  Knox.  P.ssngi.  No.  22. 

Sage,  Fr.  sauge.  saulge ; It.  salvia  ; 8[>.  salvia , 
Lnl.  salvia , from  salver e%  hoc  est,  salvum  esse. 

A herb  so  called  on  account  of  its  .salutary  efficacy. 

Our  modern®  herUamti  in  these  diues.  doe  call  th  it  in  Latino 
saieia,  i sang*,  which  the  Grekes  name  Mlvlisphacu*.  An  hrarbw 
it  is  much  rvserabliiig  mints,  of  a grey  and  hoarie  colour,  and 
withall  odoriferous.  Holland.  /Time,  book  xxii.  ch.  xxv. 

SAGHALIEN,  a large  island  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
lying  between  45°  45'  and  54°  35'  N.,  and  opposite  to 
the  mouth*  of  the  great  river  AinAr,  is  separated  from 
the  continent  by  so  narrow  a strait  as  to  have  been  sup- 
poses! by  Admiral  de  Kruscnstcrn  to  be  a peninsula. 
Its  true  name  is  Tarnkal,  or  Tara'ikai,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Japanese,  to  whom  its  Southern  districts  once  be- 
longed, and  by  whom  alone  the  strait  between  it  and 
the  land  of  the  Maucheds  has  been  explored.  Rv  them 
it  is  called  Kara  fold,  or  Karaftd.  and  sometimes  O k ti- 
Yc-Xo,  (Upper  Yezo.)  or  Kitk-Yezo.  (Northern,  or 
Khitd  (China)  Yexo.)  By  La  Perouse  it  was  named 
ChtSka,  from  its  largest  village  Saghalren  is  a cor- 
ruption of  Sakhnlian  anga-khada,  I.  e.  Black  Mouth 
Rock,  the  Manched  name  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sakhulfan- 
«la,  (Black  River,)  or  Atniir.  (Klaprnth,  Ana  Polyol. 
p.  2 92.  301.)  From  that  phrase  found  in  the  Manchu 
Chinese  Maps  which  furnished  D'Anville  with  materials 
dor  this  part  of  his  Map  of  Asia,  the  word  Saglinlien  was 
transferred  to  the  island,  where  it  is  still  marked  as  the 
name  or  the  .Southern  division.  Knrnftd,  also  culled 
Narubesi,  (Klaproth,  Sankok/Ttou  Ran  Sets,  p.  189.) 
has  an  irregularly  oblong  form,  and  extends  due 
North  and  Soulh  for  about  450  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  50  mile*.  Its  Southern  extremity  is 
separated  from  the  bland  of  Ye-zo,  improperly  called 
Maismai,  ( Sankokf,  p.  162.)  by  the  Strait  of  La  Pc- 
roiise.  On  the  West,  a channel  varying  much  in  breadth, 
the  Strait  of  Tessol  of  t lie  old,  the  Gulf  gf  Tartary  of 
modern  Maps,  but  called  M'amia-no  Seta  (Marina's 
Strait)  by  the  Japanese,  separates  this  island  from  the 
main  laud, to  which  it  approaches  a little  way  Southwards 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Amfir,  so  near  as  to  leave  a channel 
of  only  four  or  five  miles,  which  appears  to  be  encum- 
bered with  sand.  This  strait  was  laid  down  in  180B 
by  Mamia  Rinsdo,  from  whom  it  is  mimed,  nnd  since 
that  time  more  accurately  by  order  of  the  Japanese 
Government.  (.Vo*r.  Jourtt.  A*iat.  iii.  393.)  Copies 
of  this  survey  were  brought  to  Euiope  by  die  enter- 
prising Dr.  Siebold,  (Bulletin  dc  la  Societe  de  Geo  - 
graphic,  deux,  serie,  iv.  57.)  nnd  M.  de  Krusenstem 
has  candidly  abandoned  the  opinion  given  in  his  voy- 
age, (Reise  um  die  Weft.  ii.  191  ) but  ably  combated 
by  M.  Make- Brun  in  his  Precis,  (iii.  461.)  A chain  of 
lofty,  snow-clad,  rugged,  nud  impassable  mountains 
traverse  the  island  as  far  ns  latitude  50°  N.,  whence 
they  sink  into  sandy  downs  to  its  Southern  end,  where 
the’ soil  appears  to  be  very  productive.  (Poyagede  la 
Perouse,  iii.  40.  43.  iv.  73.)  The  North-West  districts 
are  inhabited  by  the  Smeren  Tribe  opposite  to  the  Snti- 
lans*  (Saldnns  of  Kruse  nstern)  and  Manchcus.  (Sankokf, 
p.  189.)  The  Eastern  coast  appears  to  be  uninhabited, 
though  full  of  woody  valleys.  The  natives  of  the  island 
are  Ainos,  called  Mo-zin,  (in  Chinese  Mao-shin,)  *.  e. 


SACK. 


S AG  HA- 
L1KN. 


• The  Santann  are  South,  ami  th®  Manchrfit  North,  of  the  river 
Amfir,  (Noire.  Juurn.  Anal.  iii.  394.) 
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SACHA-  sbaggy-skin,  by  (he  Jtpinctc,  who  represent  them  as 

L1KN.  having  their  bodies  almost  entirely  covered  with  thick 
hair.  (Oriental  Collection*,  vol.iii.pl.*  p.137.)  Different 
branches  of  this  race  occupy  the  whole  tract  from  the 
Southern  part  of  Kamchatka  to  the  Southern  extremity 
of  the  Island  ol  Ye-so,t  or  Yezo,  (i.e.  shrimp  barba- 
rians,) so  named  by  the  Japanese  from  its  inhabitants, 
who  call  themselves  AJno,  i.  e.  Man.  Kuril » whence  the 
Hussions  have  named  the  neighbouring  islands  Kuril’- 
skiya  Ostrovfc,  is  probably  derived  from  the  ATno  word 
“ kur race,'*  '*  tribe;'*  (Klaproth,  A*ia  Potygt.  p. 
300.)  and  the  Southern  point  of  Kamchatka  has,  in  like 
mauner,  been  called  Kuril’skaya  Dopatka,  I. c.  “ the 
Kuriliun  Shoulder-blade,  or  Shovel,”  from  Us  form  and 
inhabitants,  who  said  they  were  “ kur"  i.e.  a " tribe.” 
The  Alnos  have  a peculiar  language,  of  which  M Klaproth 
has  published  a Vocabulary  ; (Son  Kokf,  p.  242.  Asia 
Polygl.  p.  802.)  but  in  leal u res  they  hear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Japanese.  They  are,  however,  taller  and 
atouter,  have  thick,  black,  curly  hair,  and  beards  almost 
covering  their  face  ; their  eyes  ere  not  dark,  but  their 
complexion  is  darker  than  that  of  their  .Southern  neigh- 
bours. They  ore  gentte  Bnd  timid,  frtmk  and  honest; 
active  and  skilful  in  diving,  fishing,  and  the  use  ot  the 
bow.  On  the  chase  and  their  fisheries  they  depend  for 
the  principal  part  of  their  fiK>d.  “They  are  unac- 
quainted," says  a Japanese  writer,  (Sen  Kokf,  p.  )&&.) 
with  the  art  of  writing,  the  value  of  precious  things, 
husbandry,  or  weaving.  Their  clothes  are  made  of  tli£ 
fibres  of  plants,  the  bark  of  trees,  ot  the  skins  of  beasts. 

* They  supply  the  Russians  with  sea-otter -ski  ns,  (rakko, 
in  the  AYno  tongue  yen', ) and  receive  in  return  sugar, 
pepper,  and  brandy.  (Ibid.  p.  199.)  Salmon,  (take,) 
herrings,  (kudo,)  sea-worms,  (becho  do  mar , or  tripang 
tied  la,)  and  sea-ears,  (oica&i,)  arc  found  in  their  seas, 
and  the  latter  are  eagerly  bought  up  by  theChinfere  and 
Japanese.  The  best  sort  of  sweet  wa-weed  (Fucut 
taccharinut ; kvmbu,  in  Chinese,  ktoen-pu)  is  found 
near  the  South-East  coast  of  this  island.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  AT  not  is  patriarchal,  the  richest  or  oldest 
man  in  the  community  has  supreme  authority,  and  all 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace  are  banished.  (Nouv. 
Journ.  A. fiat,  vii.  71.  78.)  Their  huts  are  sheds  formed 
of  grass  and  rushes,  and  placed  over  holes  sunk  in  the 
ground,  and  in  the  Northern  tracts  they  are  plastered 
over  with  mud,  A mat,  fishing  and  hunting  imple- 
ments, and  a few  pots,  are  alt  their  furniture.  Their 
faces  arc  tattooed,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  blue  or  green  paint  round  her  mouth. 
The  mother  of  the  family  frequently  suckles  a bear'* 
whelp,  (Ibid.  p.  75.  A'o£/*,  p.  236.  Orient.  Collect. 

pi.  p.  137.)  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  it,  and  killing  it  in 
winter  ; for  bear's  flesh  U considered  as  a great  luxury, 
and  their  gall  is  a sovereign  remedy  for  many  diseases. 

The  Japanese  say  that  the  Ainoe  have  no  religion ; 
but  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that  they  pray  and 
sacrifice  to  the  Gods.  They  reverence,  and  probably 
adore,  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  pray  daily  to  Kotan 
Kora  KamoY,  (God  of  the  House  and  Yard,)  represented 

• The  plate,  of  which  this  it  an  engraving,  though  coarse,  it 
very  characteristic,  and  exactly  oorrejjiondt  with  the  text  of  th* 
Sim  Kokf,  (p.  236,  *137.)  whence  it  ie  taken.  Lithographic  copie* 
of  such  plalc*  would  hare  been  a eery  useful  sllusl  ration  of  M. 
Klapruth  a version  of  that  Work.  The  o mission  of  ihese  (note, 
p.  241.)  is  to  be  regretted. 

f Yw  so,  pronounced  Hya-I  by  the  Chinese,  signifies  “ prawn 
Or  shrimp  stronger*.”" 
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by  a pole  five  feet  high  erected  near  their  huts.  They  SAGHA- 
believe  likewise  in  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  carry  about 
portable  temples,  obtained  probably  from  the  Japanese,  J7 
whose  customs  they  delight  in  imitating.  (San  Kokf,  GITTAI» 
p.  241.)  They  have  an  annual  feast  called  Omsiu,  at  *•  — y - - 
which  i hey  partake  largely  of  bear’s  flesh  and  rake, 

(brandy.)  Members  or  the  same  family  generally  in- 
termarry with  each  other,  but  not  the  nearest  relations.* 

The  women  are  said  to  be  very  faithful,  and  more  scru- 
pulous about  uncovering  their  bosom  than  any  other 
part  of  their  bodies.  The  men  have  from  four  to  eight 
wives,  each  of  whom  lives  apart  from  the  rest.  Adultery 
ia  not  severel)  punished.  The  adult  moles  are  distin- 
guished by  a kind  of  hat,  which  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  toga  virilit  of  the  Romans.  After  death, 
the  body  is  clothed  in  a new  dress,  wrapped  up  in  a mat, 
and  burned,  and  its  ashes,  deposited  in  a chapel,  are  ve- 
nerated for  some  years;  but  the  Southern  Amos  embalm 
the  bodies  of  the  deceased,  and  preserve  them  in  a richly 
carved  sepulchre,  which  they  visit  annually,  evidently  in 
imitation  of  their  Japanese  neighbours  They  cover 
their  bead*  ns  a sign  of  mourning,  and  continue  to  do 
so  for  severe!  years,  The  children  of  those  who  have 
been  killed  make  u mock-fight,  and  offer  their  blood  v 
to  Kamof,  their  household  God.  The  Japanese  say 
they  have  never  been  able  to  convert  and  civilize  them  ; 
none  but  ihe  Missionaries  of  the  Zio<hlo-siiMrid  (the 
new  observance  of  (ha  Land  of  Purity,  i.  f.  the  Religion 
of  Fo)  .have  had  any  success.  It  seems  most  probable 
that  so  simple  and  free  a people  as  the^Atnos  are  little 
disposed  to  adopt  the  rigorous  and  sanguinary  despotism 
of  the  Japanese.  M.  Klaproth  has  shown  that  Tarii- 
ka!  is  probably  the  country  cal  led  Ta-han  and  Lyeu  kwei 
by  the  Chinese  in  the  Vlllth  Century.  ( Annate* , p„5.) 

Klaproth,  Asia  Polyglotta , Paris,  l823,4to. ; A n males 
det  Emperevra  da  Japon,  Paris,  1834,  4 to. ; Aperpu 
General  de t troi*  Royaumes,  Paris,  1832,  8vo.;  A’ou- 
rea«  Journal  Asiatique,  Paris,  v.  y.  Svo. ; Mohe-Brtin, 

Prbcis  de  la  Gkographie , Paris,  v.  y.  8vo. ; VWvolojsky, 
Dictionnaire  Geographique  de  C Empire  de  Rustic, 

Moseou,  1813,  8vo. 

SAGINA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  gloss  Tetrandria, 
order  Telragynia , natural  order  CaryophyUea.  Ge- 
neric character  : calyx  four-leaved  ; corolla,  petals  four  ; 
capsule  four-celled,  four-valved,  many-seeded. 

Four  species,  natives  of  Europe ; S.  procumbent, 
apetala,  and  rrecla  are  native*  of  England. 

SA'GITTALI  Vossiu8  detail*  various  Etymolo- 

Sa'oittary.  ) gical  conjectures ; from  sagaci,  i.  c. 
t tlod  icttt ; from  Gr.  cay  pa,  theca  clypei,  from  ancoc, 

(preemitto  *,)  oblique  case  of  ax*c,  ferrea  eve  pit,  or 
from  oayt,  omnia  armorum  genera.  Tooke  affirm*  the 
Lot.  saggitta  (pronounced  sag-hitta)  is  the  past  par- 
ticiple skit  of  the  A.  S.  verb  seytan,  to  shoot,  to  throw, 
to  cast  forth. 

Belonging,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  on  arrow. 

Tike  ix.  signe  in  November  also. 

Which*  foloweth  after  Scorpio, 

Is  chtped  Sat/illttrivt.  Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  vti. 

■ - ■ — THe  dread  full  tapUmrtf 

Appsuls  our  numbers,  hade  we  Dkuned 
To  re-rnrofccmtnt,  or  we  perish  all. 

Shaktptai t.  Troiiut  am  OfNiVa,  act  v.  sc.  5.  fob  103. 

* In  th*  So*  Kokf,  on  th*  contrury,  it  i*  »id,  (a  232-)  Ckt* 
let  Veto,  mm  freer  tftmtt  so  ta*r  : but  Hr.  SktwUl  ( jVo*r.  Journ. 

A uat.  rii.  76.)  differs  in  many  things  beside*  this  from  that 
Work. 
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SA-  The  way  of  Sn.lin*  ilir-n  ti,  pawing  one  elriiii  from  mi 
GITTAL.  lo  «»r,  and  another  f um  the  nit*;  to  tfa.  ttuan  of  the  head,  the 

fotOH-r  of  three  will  ehnw  you  the  coronal  autuie,  the  lecootl  the 

SAGO,  mttlial,  which  uwtally  Wn  " hero  three  llama  mtenect. 

. ihg-mni..  Seryery,  law*  ».  eh.  IX. 

SAGITTARIA.  in  Betany,  a genua  of  the  class 
Monoiria.  outer  Pvlyandria.  naturul  order  Alitmacea. 
Generic  clmntcter : male  flower,  calyx  three-leaved ; 
corolla,  petals  three;  filament*  neatly  Iwenty-four : 
female  flower,  calya  and  corolla  as  the  male  flower; 
pistils  many  ; capsule  agwregnted  ; one  seed. 

Ten  specie*,  natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  and 
the  East  Indies ; S.  tttgiUifilia  is  a water-plant,  native 
of  England. 

SAW,  or  Sa'gu\  signifies,  in  the  Maliyu  language, 
the  pith  of  a Kind  of  palm,  {Safiun  of  Gertuer;  Mc- 
troxylon  of  Ka*nig  in  the  Annalt  of  Botany.)  indi- 
genous in  the  Eastern  aide  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago, 
from  Celebes  to  New  Guinea.*  This  pith,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  fibres  which  it  encloses,  crumbles  into  a 
fine  meal,  which,  though  not  quite  so  palatable  or  nutri- 
tious as  that  of  bread-corn,  is  a very  good  substitute  for 
it.  When  granulated  and  dried,  the  paste  of  this  meal 
forms  the  Sago  of  our  Pharmacopirias,  well  known  as 
an  agreeable  mucilage.  A similar  substance  may  be 
obtained  from  the  internal  pith  of  most  palms:  and 
some  of  the  Sago  imported  into  Europe  is  extracted 
from  the  Saguelfro,  (Sago-tree,  in  Portuguese.)  the 
Oomuto  of  the  Malays;  (Saguerux  Rumpkii  of  Rox- 
burgh ; Arenga  saccharifcra  of  Labillardiere ; Memoir?* 
dr  l' Institute  tom.  iv.  An.  xi. ; Humph,  tab.  xiii.)  the 
grain  of  which  is  commonly  called  Stfgti  Burnt,  (Rum- 
phius,  Hortu*  Amhoinensh,  i.  64.)  and  is  probably  no 
way  inferior  lo  the  true  Sago,  as  Rumphius  adds, 44  from 
whifcli  grains  a pleasant  broth  is  cooked.”  ( Van  wttlkc 
korrelljex  men  ten  • maakriykm  bry  kookt.)  The 
Caryotourens  (in  Malbyft  called  Nitang  bestir)  is  also 
called  Suguastcr  ivy  Rumphius,  (i.  65.  tab.  xlv.)  be- 
cause its  pith  yields  Sago,  but  much  inferior  in  taste  and 
value  to  that  of  the  Rambiyi  Labi  oc  true  Sago-tree, 
the  Sagut,  five  Palma  farinaria,  of  that  writer,  (i.  p.  72. 
tab.  xvii.)  This  tree,  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  palm 
tribe,  has,  like  the  date-palm,  long  the  appearance 
of  u large  bush,  with  tall,  upright  fronds,  sometimes 
twenty  feel  high,  armed  with  rows  of  sharp  thorns  ; a 
providential  defence  against  the  attack  of  wild  boars, 
who  would  otherwise  root  up  the  trees  for  the  sake  of 
their  pith.  The  frond  is  feathered,  and  its  leaflets  point 
upwards,  while  those  of  the  coco-nut  ( kaldpa ) point 
downwards,  a difference  which  distinguishes  those  trees 
at  first  sight.  The  stem,  when  once  formed,  rises  with 
great  rapidity,  and  has  the  same  diameter  at  first  os  at 
its  full  growth.  It  consists  of  the  sheaths  forming  the 
base  of  the  frontlB,  which  full  off  alternately,  and  leave 
a solid  lube  about  two  fingers  thick,  and  notched  outside 
by  the  midrib  of  the  leaves.  The  stalk  and  edges  of  the 
leaves  are  thorny,  but  when  about  twelve  feet  high,  the 
tree  loses  all  its  larger  thorns.  The  shoot  whence  the 
fronds  issue  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long,  and  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  of  the  tribe  except  the  Nipah  ; 

• It  may  be  remarkfd  that  Mr.  Crawford's  argument,  derived 
from  the  number  of  different  namea  giren  to  the  Sagu-palro,  loses 
touch  of  its  force  when  we  obterse  that  these  name*  are  «U  bat  ooe 

<k\*Lx)  etymologically  identical;  for  UM,  Lap>y4,  Ramlmyo.  K*m- 
Hyn,  and  JtomM,  aw  merely  dialectic  variations  of  the  same 
word,  which  is  probably  a derivative  of  ruwAar,  or  rsmtw »,  fringed, 

« towelled.”  is  tho  1 Croatian  name  of  the  Hamby*. 


{Hi pah  frit t icon*,  Rnmph.  tab.  xvi.)  some  feet  of  SAGO, 
its  summit  may  be  cut  off  without  injuring  the  growth  *v— 
of  the  tree,  and  tht  fibres  of  this  shoot  when  twisted  form 
a strong  cord  ; but  the  tree  itself  rarely  attains  the  height 
of  thirty  feel.  When  it  has  reached  maturity,  usually 
before  it  is  thirty  years  old,  its  fronds  become  white  and 
mealy,  and  it  shoots  out  from  the  centre  of  them  a 
pointed  spathe  or  sheath  three  feet  in  height,  out  of 
which,  when  opened,  there  issues  a large  corymb,  with 
branches  formed  by  sheathing  scales,  from  which  the 
male  nnd  female  flowers  spring.  The  latter  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a nut,  the  shell  of  which  is  covered  with 
closely  adherent  scales,  and  so  much  resembles  the 
cone  of  a fir-lrce,  that  the  old  Botanists  called  the  plant 
Palma-pimtx.  Tire  native  soil  of  this  palm  is  a t»ng, 
nor  can  it  exist  without  an  abundant  supply  ot  water. 

If  not  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  it  is  duecly  allied 
to  the  African  palms  called  Raphia  by  M.  Palisot  de 
Beanvois,  nnd  Ru/jfia  by  M.  liory  de  St.  Vincent. 
(Voyage  aui  Quaire  We#  dam  let  Men  de*  Index.) 

The  farmer  of  these  travellers  has  given,  in  his  splen- 
did Work  on  the  plants  of  Benin,  (Flore  d' (heart 
et  de  Benin , i.  tub.  x.  fig.  1.)  an  excellent  figure 
and  a complete  description  of  one  species  of  the  wine- 
palm,  (Raphia  v inifera.)  The  Sago-tree  is  rarely 

suffered  to  come  to  maturity,  as  in  that  case  its  pith 
is  all  absorbed  by  the  inflorescence;  but  when  it  has 
attained  the  proper  age,  a short  time  before  the  (lower- 
ing sheath  appears,  it  is  cut  down  near  the  root,  sawed 
asunder  crosswise  into  several  portions,  which  are  then 
cut  in  half  or  into  slices  lengthwise;  from  these  the 
pith  is  scraped  out  into  a trough,  at  one  end  of  which 
hangs  a coarse  sieve  made  of  tho  fibrous  web  (rftnul) 
of  the  kalapa.  (Cocox  nucifcra.)  The  soft  pith  falls 
through  this  sieve  into  water,  aud  leaves  the  Rtringy 
fibrous  part  behind.  After  one  or  two  washings,  the 
meal  or  starch  is  fit  for  use.  It  is  then  called  #dgM 
manlah,  (raw  Sago,)  nnd  will  keep  for  a month.  Cakes 
or  loaves  of  Sago-bread  are  made  by  simply  filling  the 
divisions  of  an  earthen  pan,  called  bdtu  ba-pondi , (stone 
cell,)  (Forrest,  Voyage  to  New  Guinea,  pi.  27.)  pre- 
viously heated,  with  the  dry  meal,  which  is  supplied  us 
often  as  wanted.  These  cakes,  moistened  in  coco-nut 
milk,  with  waler,  salt,  capsicum,  and  spices,  make  an 
excellent  soup,  says  Rumphius,  (i,  SO.)  but  when  dis 
solved  in  warm  water,  and  seasoned  with  fish  sauce  and 
lemon  juice,  they  form  papeda ; 44  a savoury  dish,’  he  adds, 

44  for  those  who  have  been  druuk  the  duy  before,  as  it 
drives  away  vapours,  salves  a hoarse  throat,  and  makes  a 
turned  stomach  hungry  again.”  The  paste  mode  of 
the  meal  mixed  with  water  is  rolled  into  small  grains  of 
the  sire  of  coriander  seed,  (Rumphius,  i.  64.)  and  is 
then  the  Sago  of'  our  shops. 

Nor  is  this  all  the  benefit  that  can  be  derived  from  the 
Sago- tree.  The  tough  coating,  called  kuriirong,  which 
surrounds  the  root  of  the  fronds,  is  gun-shot  proof,  of  the 
consistence  of  tough  leather,  and  a proper  material  for 
buckets,  troughs,  die.;  the  midrib  of  the  dead  fronds, 
called  gttbba-gabba,  makes  excellent  poles  and  posts ; 
the  fronds  themselves,  with  their  leaves,  furnish  thatch, 

(a tap,)  and  the  fihres  of  the  sp&lhes  thread ; but  when 
the  gabha-gobba  is  not  well  seasoned,  it  contracts  and 
makes  the  wall  of  a house  like  a row  of  organ-pipe*. 
(Rumphius,  i.  SI.)  The  palmito,  heart  or  cabbage 
of  this  palm,is  supposed  to  bring  on  dropsy  and  diarrhoea, 
aud  is  not  so  palatable  as  that  of  the  N'ihdiig,  (Caryota 
urent ,)  or  the  Kaldpa,  (Cocoj  nucifcra.) 
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SAGO.  The  fermented  liquor  Called  Sagwirc,  or,  more  pro- 
— pcrly.  Sagueiro,  from  the  Portuguese  name  of  the  tree 
SAHARA,  producing  it,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  obtained  from  the  Rom- 
biyi,  or  true  Sdgu.  It  is  the  Gomuto  {Gamut vs  Rum - 
8*gwire.  phiiy  I fort.  Amb.  i.  57.  tab.  xiii.  Boratsu*  Gomutus, 
Loureiro,  flora  Cochinchinenti* , p.  618.)  which  fur- 
nishes the  Eastern  islanders  with  that  liquor.  This  is 
a low  monoecious  palm  which,  though  feathered,  differs 
greatly  from  the  Sago  ; its  fruit-sheathes  come  out  be- 
low Ihe  fronds ; nor  docs  it  yield  anything  profitable 
besides  its  wine,  and  the  tough  hairy  fibre  round  its 
trunk,  (runt//,)  which  can  be  easily  manufactured  into 
very  strong  and  durable  cables.  In  order  to  procure  the 
vinous  fluid,  the  stem  of  a female  spadix  or  fruit-stalk 
is  bruised  and  pommelled  for  two  or  three  days  succes- 
sively to  make  it  soft  and  pliant,  and  is  then  cut  off 
near  the  parent  trunk  ; a bag  of  kururong.  or  a joint  of 
batnbu,  being  suspended  under  it  to  receive  the  fluid 
discharged.  The  bag  is  emptied  twice  a-day ; and 
when  first  tapped  or  tyffer’d,  as  the  Dutch  say,  (from 
the  Portuguese  word  tifir ,)  two  or  three  trees  will  fill  a 
large  jar  ( tapdyang ) in  the  course  of  oue  day. 

The  Sagwire,  or  Saguetro,  is  at  first  clear  and  sweet, 
in  colour  and  taste  exactly  like  fresh  lowiik,  (toddy.*) 
or  new  wine,  (must,)  but  when  it  has  stood  a little  it 
becomes  thick,  whitish,  and  rather  sharp  and  biting  to  the 
tongue.  When  fresh, it  is  considered  as  unwholesome; 
but  its  noxious  qualities  are  removed  by  steeping  two 
or  more  bundles  of  the  root  of  the  sesdt-tree  in  a large 
jar  of  the  liquor,  which  then  takes  the  colour  and  con- 
sistence of  milk  anil  water,  with  a yellowish  lint,  and  a 
strong  a&tringency,  so  as  to  prevent  its  bitterness  from 
being  uiipleu-suut.  (Kuinphius,  Hort . Amb.  i.  60.)  Its 
smell  ami  taste  are,  however,  very  offensive  at  first,  but 
this  dislike  soou  goes  off,  and  it  becomes  a favourite, 
though,  when  taken  to  excess,  a very  unwholesome  be- 
verage. Tae  sweet  Sagueir,  when  exposed  to  the  sun, 
makes  good  vinegar.  The  infusion  of  the  sesdt  promotes 
the  fermentation  of  the  liquor,  and  in  about  eight  hours’ 
time  it  is  fit  for  use  and  may  lie  kept  bottled  for  a long 
time.  The  nut  of  the  Gomuto  palm  is  covered  with  a 
hardish  white  pulp,  the  juice  of  which,  when  it  touches 
the  akin,  produces  an  intolerable  and  painful  itching. 


The  water  in  which  this  pulp  has  been  steeped  occa-  SAGO, 
sions  the  same  annoyance,  to  such  a degree,  that  it  has  SijTi j>* 
sometimes  proved  an  useful  auxiliary  to  the  islanders 
when  besieged  by  their  enemies.  Many  other  uses  turd 
properties  of  this  and  the  remaining  Asiatic  palms  may 
be  found  in  the  accurate  Work  of  Humphius,  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  fur  almost  all  that  is  known 
respecting  most  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago. 

Marsdcn,  Military  of  Sumatra  London,  1611,  4to.; 
Crawfurd,  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago , Edin- 
burgh, 1920,  3 vols.  8vo. ; Kurt  Sprengel,  Anteilung 
zur  Kennlniu  der  GeuUch*et  Halle,  1817,  3 lorn.  8vo. 

(tom.  ii.  lab.  vi.) 

SAGRA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Ante  unit  nearly  filiform,  a little 
thickened  towards  the  apex,  composed  of  eleven  cylin- 
drical joints,  the  last  longer  Ilian  the  basal  one;  palpi 
sliort,  filiform,  the  terminal  joint  nearly  ovoid ; man- 
dibles entire,  acute ; labium  deeply  notched ; eyes 
somewhat  acute ; legs  very  unequal,  two  anterior  pair 
sliort,  hinder  pair  very  long,  their  femora  very  large, 
thickened,  compressed,  and  margined  on  the  lower  edge, 
occasionally  dentate  ; tarsi  tetrainerous,  the  three  joints 
deeply  notched. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.frmorali*.  Olivier;  C oleoptere.s , 
vol.  v.  pi.  i.  fig.  1.  Four  or  five  brilliant  species ; all 
natives  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  tropics. 

SAGR.EA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Dtcan- 
dria,  order  Monogytiia,  natural  order  Melastamace.tr. 

Generic  character:  calyx  four-lobed,  short,  persisting; 
corolla,  petals  four,  oval ; stigma  obtuse ; fruit  a four- 
celled  berry  ; seeds  small,  ovate,  angular. 

Fifteen  species,  natives  of  the  West  India  Islands  and 
South  America.  Decandolle. 

SAG  US,  iu  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Monoecia* 
order  Hexandria , natural  order  Palnue.  Generic  cha- 
racter: male  flower,  calyx  three-leaved ; corolla  none; 
filament  dilated:  female  flower,  calyx  three- leaved ; 
leaves  doubly  two-cleft ; corolla  none ; style  very  short ; 
stigma  simple;  nut  imbricated,  one-seeded. 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies ; the  nutri- 
tive Sago  is  obtained  from  the  trunk  of  S.farinifcra. 


SAHARA. 


Bound*-  SAHARA,  or,  according  to  the  Spanish  orthography, 
non.  Zahara,  is  nothing  more  than  the  Arabic  word  Salird, 

or  its  plural  Sahtlri,  i.e.  “ plain,  or  plains/'  signifying 
a wide  extent  of  open,  level  country',  and  thence,  by  an 
easy  transition,  that  vast  and  dreary  expanse  of  Deserts 
which  forms  ihe  central  region  of  Northern  Africa,  and, 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt  one  way,  and  from  the  Southern  side  of  Mount 
Atlas  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Niger  the  other,  occupies  on 
area  of  nearly  two  millions  of  square  miles. 

This  “ oceau  of  sand,"  as  the  Arabs  have  not  inaptly 
called  it,  was  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  Ancient*, 
w ho  seem  never  to  have  had  any,  except  accidental  inter- 
course with  the  Negro  race;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
warlike,  predatory,  and  unsettled  habits  of  the  natives 


• Properly,  fit  ii,  or  tiri}  Ihe  fermented  juice  extracted  from  the 
tAt  or  Mr,  (fforatrui  flab  ell  if o rm  it.)  the  font  it  r of  the  Malay*. 


of  the  Desert  presented  then,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
times,  a more  formidable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
travellers  across  their  inhospitable  territory,  than  want 
of  water  or  overwhelming  sand  storms,  which  may  b« 
generally  overcome  hy  care  and  foresight. 

The  Niger,  or,  more  properly,  Nigir,*  a considerable  Ancient 
river  far  South  of  Libya,  and,  consequently,  very  imper-  Geography, 
fectly  known  to  the  Ancients,  was  considered  by  them  as 
the  boundary  between  the  .Elhiops  or  Negroes  and  the 
Leuca'thiopes,  (i.  e.  Fair  Ethiopians.)  who  seem  to 
answer  exactly  to  the  white  or  lawny  {subfusc  i,  Leo, 
p.  12.)  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa,  that  is,  to  the 
Berbers,  whose  widely  extended  and  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  the  Oases  iu  the  Great  Desert  is  evidenced  by  a 


• Gir  *n<l  .Vijjtr,  the  names  of  the  two  jiriuripal  river*  Sooth 
of  Atln«,  appear  to  be  word*  of  similar  import,  the  latter  being 
ilis'inguiahed  from  the  former  hy  the  prefix  a*. 

2 It  2 
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SAHARA,  peculiarity  in  the  ancient  as  well  as  modern  names  of 
many  places  in  that  region.  Those  habitable  specks, 
(whence  their  Egyptian,  Arabian,  and  Grecian  names, 
Wahe.  Wall,  or  Oasis,)  thinly  scattered  over  this  brown 
and  dreary  waste,  were  aptly  compared  by  Cneius  Ftto, 
the  Governor  of  such  parts  of  it  as  were  subject  to 
Home,  (Strabo,  ii.  p.  130.)  to  the  spots  which  diversify 
the  tawny  skin  of  the  leopard.  Of  these  islands  in  the 
ocean  of  sand,  few  only  are  yet  known  ; it  is,  therefore, 
almost  hopeless  to  think  of  determining  the  position  o» 
the  Tribes  and  places  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  the  only 
writer  among  the  Ancients  who  hod  any  thing  mnre  limn 
a very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  regions  South  of 
Mount  Atlas.  If,  however,  we  assume  the  Egyptian 
Oases,  the  Oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  Augila,  Garama, 
and  Cydamua,  as  determined  points,  they  atFord  a scale 
by  which  the  error  in  Ptolemy’s  positions  may  be  checked, 
and,  supposing  his  intermediate  distances  to  be  near  to 
the  truth,  a plausible  conjecture  may  be  formed  as  to  the 
real  position  of  the  places  which  he  names.  In  the  fol- 
lowing Table  are  given  the  most  remarkable  points  on  the 
coast  from  the  confines  of  Mauritania  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Stnchir,  or  Trachir,  as  laid  down  by  that  geographer,* 
(iv.  1,  6.)  together  with  the  corresponding  places  in 
modern  Maps;  whence  it  will  appear  how  nearly  Pto- 
lemy approached  to  the  truth  with  respect  to  the  lati- 
tude, though,  a*  might  be  expected,  his  longitudes  arc 
for  the  most  part  extremely  erroneous. 


1 . Pot  it  turn  on  the  Cotut  be  tureen  Mauritania  and 
jRthiojtia  Interior 


N. 

lat. 

E-fewg. 

N. 

lat. 

U«ar!i.,m  . • » 

23" 

IV 

7* 

\V 

Niin,  or  Nfcl  28o 
Mriar  . . . 36 
C.  Blano  . . 20 

41' 

Atlas  Major 

26 

30 

8 

0 

25 

C.  Gannaris  20 

80 

9 

30 

50 

C.  Soloes.  . . 

17 

30 

9 

30 

Purtamlilc..  18 

19 

Daras  R. . . . 
C.  Arawa- 

15 

0 

10 

0 

Senegal  R. . 15 

55 

rium  .... 

13 

0 

8 

0 

Tape  Vertto  14 

44 

Stachir  R.  . 

11 

0 

9 

30 

Gambit..*.  13 

28 

7.  Ion*, 
of  Frrro. 

6-  54' 
3 56 

1 2 


0 37 


2.  Pauiion*  in  the  Interior. 


Cvilanitit  . . 

N.  lat 
0"  O' 

K.  Uaag- 
36*  O' 

Garama  . . . 

21 

30 

0 

0 

Source  uf  Hi- 

**r  Gir  . . 

16 

0 

42 

0 

The  (»ara- 

mailt ic  val 
ley  

10 

0 

58 

0 

Anglia  .... 

78 

0 

52 

30 

Oaaiv  of  1 

30 

40 

42 

20 

Amntflu) 

Oati«  Paiva 

28 

45 

60 

15 

Oaaia  Magna  26 

55 

59 

50 

N.  tot.  U.nj, 

GhntUmi* . . 3l)e  T 27*  2V 
Jaxmah  . ...  25  3-3  32  0 


Anjilah  ••• 

29 

18 

38 

2 

SUah 

29 

15 

44 

29 

ShantaHynh 

29 

54 

42 

5G 

Kasr  tn  £1 

Whh  el 

hahTiyah . 

28 

18 

47 

6 

El  Win  el 

khirijah 

25 

22 

50 

59 

As  Ptolemy’s  longitudes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Oasis  of  Ammon,  are  all  gTeatly  in  excess,  a propor- 
tionate reduction  must  be  made  in  any  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  of  places  named  by  him.  His  latitudes, 
as  the  above  Table  shows,  approach  nearly  to  the  truth  ; 
and  il  is  possible  that,  when  the  African  Continent  shall 


* It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  only  one  tolerable  edition  of 
Ptolemy ’■  Orography  haul  ever  been  printed;  even  that  hardly 
dfit  rvci  to  be  called  a critical  revision  of  his  text.  The  numerals 
in  the  Latin  version  often  differ  from  the  Greek.  Those  nearest 
to  the  truth  have  been  her*  adopted. 


tic  better  known,  the  true  place  of  many  mountains  and  SA!!Atl  \. 
rivers  marked  by  him  will  be  ascertained.  Taking  Cape 
Arsinarium  (Cape  Vertlc)  and  the  mouth  of  the  Daras, 

(Senegal.)  which  are  placed  by  him  each  within  two  de- 
grees of  their  true  position,  as  the  Western  end  of  the 
line  bounding  this  region,  and  the  Great  Oasis  as  its 
Eastern  limit,  it  will  be  found  that  the  principal  moun- 
tains and  streams  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  going  East- 
wards from  the  ocean,  are  as  follows : 

The  Garamantic  Ravine  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Garamanies  extended  13° 

The  Nubian  Lake 17 

The  Libyan  Lake  or  Morass 19 

Mandrus,  which  gives  rise  to  the  6a- 
lathus,  Massa,  and  all  the  streams 

between  them • . • • 20 

Mount  Usargnla  . 22 

Mount  Sagapoln,  or  Salupola.  . 

Mount  Girgiris 28 

From  Usargala  sprung  the  Bogradus,  (Mrjerdah,  or  Mountains 
Mejredah.)  which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  in  37°  f>'  *n‘‘  nuT*' 
N.  and  10°  10'  E.  of  Greenwich.  (28°  19*  E.  ofFerro.) 
in  32°  40'  N.  and  34®  E.,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

Sagapola  gives  rise  to  the  Suhus,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  2 5°  N.  and  9°  E.  It  i«,  there- 
fore, probably,  the  Wad  Ntkn,  or  Ntil,  in  2S°  40'  N.  6° 

54'  E. 


N.  lat. 

K.  Um*. 

13° 

0' 

38° 

37' 

17 

0 

42 

87 

19 

30 

27 

20 

0 

6 

37 

88 

0 

25 

37 

24 

0 

5 

37 

28 

0 

32 

37 

From  Girgiris  rose  theC’inyps  from  two  sources,  both 
in  23°  N.  or  24°  N.t  and  one  in  32°  37'  E.,  the  other 
in  37°  37'  E , but  joining  their  streams  in  87®  34'  E. 

The  two  largest  rivers  of  the  interior  of  Africa  known 
to  the  Ancients  were  the  Gir  and  Nigir.  The  former 
seems  to  have  risen  in  Mount  Usargala,  ami  to  have 
been  joined  by  one  from  the  Garamantic  Ravine  in 
19°  N.  and  34®  37'  E..  the  united  stream  terminating 
in  the  Lake  Cheldnidcs,  the  centre  of  which  Ptolemy 
places  in  22°  or  23°  N.  and  42°  E. 

The  Nigir,  from  Mount  Mandrus,  falls  into  the  Lake 
Nigritrs  in  20°  N.  and  8°  E.,  but  as  this  river  i*  be- 
yond the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Desert,  it  need  not 
be  further  noticed  in  this  place. 

To  the  South  of  Mount  Mandrus  were  the  NigritJP,  Nations, 
or  people  on  the  river  Nigir,  for  this  name  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  relation  to  the  Latin  word  ttiger  ; and 
the  Negroes  are  manifestly  the  .Ethiopians  of  the  An- 
cients. To  the  North  and  West  of  the  Nigrita?  were  the 
Meluuo  Gietuli,  or  Black  Gaitulians,  probably  Fulahs 
or  Berbers;  to  the  West  were  the  Pyrrhtei  .Ethiopes, 
(Copper-coloured  ^Ethiopians,)  Garamanies,  or  people 
of  Uiirama ; and  the  Nuba,  or  Nubians,  who  were  the 
Southern  and  Eastern  neighbours  of  the  former. 

From  this  imperfect  outline  of  the  ancient  geography  Modern 
of  the  Great  African  Desert,  the  reader  will  turn  with  B,f0dn,P 
satisfaction  to  the  more  ample  materials  furnished  by  the 
Arabs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  by  the  enterprising  tra- 
vellers of  our  own  days.  That  dreary  waste  has  at 
length  been  traversed  in  various  directions;  a glimpse 
of  its  principal  features  has  been  obtained,  and  a few 
tracks  and  resting-places  serve  to  fill  up  a pari  of  the 
blank  which  the  good  sense  of  modern  geographers  has 
substituted  for  the  unaulhenticated  names  with  which 
their  predecessors  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  igno- 
rance. The  different  levels,  mountains,  plains,  and 
valleys  by  which  this  extensive  space  is  diversified, 
are  still  almost  entirely  unknown  ; but,  from  its  general 
want  of  water,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  greater 
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SAHARA,  part  is  a table-land,  undulating,  rather  than  broken  into 
elevated  ridges,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  enclosing  any  deep 
or  extensive  depressions.  The  valleys,  wherever  they 
occur,  are  blessed  with  some  supply  of  water,  and 
thence  become  the  resting-places  of  travellers  and  the 
abode  of  the  migratory  Tribes  who  are  in  effect  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Desert.  Of  its  general  appearance  in 
distant  tracts,  the  following  summary  will  give  some 
notion. 


Between  Tel ik  and  El  'Arib,*  a distance  of  550  miles,  SAHARA. 
(/A.  hi.  339,  340.)  only  nine  watering-places  occur.  The  ■ 

soil  is  more  covered  with  firm  quartzose  gravelly  and  Haiilt. 
granitic  nodules,  the  downs  being  of  harder  sand,  and 
producing  thorny  saint  foil!  (al-hiji  Maurorum)  on  their 
Western  declivity.  A chain  of  higher  downs  occurs  at 
the  distance  of  65  miles  from  Telik  ; and  it  is  probable 
that  the  level  on  their  Northern  is  always  higher  than 
that  on  their  Southern  side.  Further  on  large  blocks 


The  Western  side  of  the  Salim,  between  the  Empire  of  salt  are  found  on  the  surface  near  the  Wells  of  Te-  Teguu. 
of  Morocco  and  Negroland,  (Bildd-es-suddn,)  appears  ghazAt  The  water,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  brackish, 
from  the  descriptions  of  Adams,  Scott,  and  Caillt?,  who  Pebbly  gravel  and  higher  downs  covered  with  thorny 
traversed  it  in  opposite  directions,  to  be  one  scarcely  in-  shrubs,  eagerly  devoured  by  the  camels,  lie  on  (he  road 
terrupted  level,  having  a gradual  and  almost  impercep-  to  the  next  well*,  the  tamarisks  near  which,  as  well  as 
tible  ascent  from  the  8outh  and  East,  occasionally  tra-  a cooler  atmosphere,  arc  indications  of  a change  of 
versed  by  low  ridges  of  sandy  downs,  till,  at  about  soil  and  level.  A tract  of  harder  ground,  probably 
ouc-third  of  the  distance  from  its  Southern  boundary,  schistose,  leads  to  a chain  of  granitic  rocks,  where  fresh 
Umboctog.  scattered  rocks  of  granite  appear.  Tornbuktu,  which  is  water  is  found  and  the  first  ascent  of  any  consequence 
only  nine  miles  from  the  J&lib6,  or  Nigir,  {Voyage  « occurs.  Here  stunted  mimosas  are  seen’,  and  near  the 
Trmboctou,  iii.  837.)  is  situated  in  an  immense  plain  of  Wells  of  Ekseif,  230  miles  North  of  Telik,  a steep  and  EkseiC 
white  saud,  the  uniformity  of  which  is  broken  only  by  a rugged  pass  through  rocks  of  rose-coloured  granite, 
few  downs  or  hillocks  of  sand  rising  here  and  there,  may  be  considered  us  an  indication  of  the  comparative 
and  producing  nothing  but  a few  stunted  mimosas.  (A ft-  vicinity  of  Mount  Atlas.  Here  excellent  water  affords 
mosa  ferrnginta.)  Between  that  place  and  El-A’rawAn,  another  proof  of  the  entire  change  of  region.  ( lb . iii.  6.) 
the  first  Oasis  on  the  road  to  Tdfildlt,  a distance  of  138  A similar  alternation  of  gravelly  levels  ami  downs  of 
miles,  the  soil  is  usually  a dry,  loose,  but  rarely  deep,  loose  sand  marks  the  terrace,  for  such  it  may  be  termed, 

. * sand.  As  the  traveller  advances,  he  occasionally  meets  which  is  traversed  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  granitic 

with  stones  or  gravel  and  a rocky  soil.  Here  and  hills  for  190  miles  to  the  Wells  of  Mayara,  where  a nar- Ma.ara. 
there  small  tracts  occur  producing  anik  {Salvadora  Per-  row  pass  between  cliffs  of  grey  quartz  and  granite,  70 
sica)  and  prickly  saintfoin,  (al-hdji  • Maurorum,)  fathoms  high,  according  to  M.  Cailld,  afford  shade,  and 
which  yield  a scanty  meal  to  the  camels.  The  aridity  no  doubt  moisture  sufficient  to  maintain  something  like 
and  uniformity  of  the  level  is  the  constant  complaint  verdure,  enough,  at  least,  to  make  the  place  appear  a 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  route,  nor  is  any  water  paradise  to  those  who  have  been  long  (Hinting  in  the 
Arroan.  found  till  within  six  miles  of  its  termination.  A’rawftn  Desert  A plain  covered  with  bluck  gravel,  varied  here 
is  un  assemblage  of  about  500  wretched  houses,  little  and  there  with  verdant  patches  of  mimosas,  leads  to  the 
better  than  huts,  in  a hollow  surrounded  by  high  downs  Wells  of  Sibisia,  in  a glen  surrounded  by  hills  of  granite,  Siblcia. 
of  sand  running  in  a Westerly  direction.  Its  popula-  and  shaded  by  a grove  of  date  trees.  (Cuille,  iii.  14.) 
tion,  amounting  to  about  2500,  is  maintained  by  the  The  level  ground  may  be  raid  here  to  cease,  and,  30 
passage  of  the  Caravans,  nnda  trade  in  rock-salt  brought  miles  further  Northwards,  the  traveller  has  to  descend 
from  Tudeneh  near  Telik,  about  200  miles  to  the  North,  or  mount  the  rugged  defiles  tm  the  Southern  declivity 
Downs  of  moving  sand  (Cuille,  ii.  384.)  sometimes  vary  of  Atlas. 

the  prospect,  but  it  often  presents  one  vast  field  of  A comparison  of  these  statements  with  the  materials  fur- 
Bhining  sand  bounded  only  by  a distant  horizon,  (ft.  nished  by  Alexander  Scott,  {Edinburgh  Philosophical 
386.)  Small  tracts  of  gravel  occasionally  inlcrveue,  Journal,  iv.  88.)  whose  route  approached  that  of  CaiHd’, 
and,  it  seems,  a scanty  vegetation  affords  some  pas-  will  give  some  idea  of  the  Western  side  of  the  Suhrd; 
lure  for  the  camels.  About  midway  between  A'raw&n  of  its  central  and  Eastern  tracts  a still  more  correct 
and  Tellk,  rocks  of  grey  and  while  quartz,  succeeded  by  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  narratives  of  Clapperton, 
sandy  downs,  show  a change  of  soil  and  level ; and  in  Brown,  and  C&illiand. 

the  plain  above  the  soil  is  more  firm  red  and  black  To  the  North  of  Bornu,  the  Desctt  may  be  said  to 
granite  occurring  among  the  rocky  masses  scattered  commence  in  about  10°  N. ; but  the  intervals  without 
over  it  (Juartzose  gravel,  hard  sand  sprinkled  with  a water  are  seldom  of  mure  than  30  or  40  miles  in  extent 
stunted  herbage,  bordered  by  downs  of  moving  sand,  and  the  level  gradually  rises  to  the  Puts  of  Zaii,J  about  Zow. 

Wad  to  a tract  of  chalk  or  gypsum,  nud  afterwards  to  18°  N.  A bed  of  loose,  unproductive  sand,  tossed 
schistose  or  slaty  beds,  when  the  ground  rises  rather  up  into  hills  by  the  w ind,  usually  fills  the  valley,  enclosed 
abruptly  for  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  forming  a ridge  between  two  parallel  ridges  of  dark-coloured  coarse 
T«lig.  at  the  Northern  fool  of  which  is  Tellk,  in  a hollow,  the  sandstone.  (Denham,  p.  28.)  The  Wddi  Knwwdr,§  Kavwar. 
soil  of  which  ia  a coarse  yellow  sand.  (ii.  402.)  At  the  extending  from  Dilmah  to  Ane,  is  a narrow  Oasis  included 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  brackish  water  is  found  there.  " ■"  ■ ■ ■■ 


TAdelnl,  or  Tudeneh,  apparently  on  a bed  of  rock-salt, 
is  only  nine  or  ten  miles  to  the  West  of  Telik.  From 
it  the  country  to  the  South  and  South-East  is  supplied 
with  salt,  which,  as  wc  know  from  Mungo  Park,  is  so 
peal  a rarity,  and  so  much  prized  throughout  Negro- 
land. 

* This  pc*  ia  very  appropriately  called  the  pilgrim’s  (Hijl)  pulse 
by  tha  Arab*. 


* El  Harib  in  Caillt ; but  aspirate*  are  generally  a shibboleth 
to  Frenchmen.  M.  D'Avesoc,  whose  authority  is  considerable, 
spells  the  word  with  'arm,  not  with  A. 

f “Trasas”  ia  Caillv.  (ii.  4 1 8-)  This  is  a common  name  among 
the  Berbers,  derived  probably  from  the  Tribe  so  ratted,  but  named 
Trarza*  by  the  French. 

J Perhaps  Jail,  i.e.  lowland  ; the  two  valleys  are  called  Jau 
saghir  and  kablr,  i.  r.  little  and  great ; but  aiu  means  “ difficulty,'' 
in  ihc  language  or  Bomi. 

& Kuwwas  in  the  Map,  by  mistake  for  K.iwwlr.  (See  I.ron,  iii. 
25a.)  The  name  is  nut  found  in  Colonel  Lteuham’s  .N  in  nine. 
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SAHARA 


Jrhya. 

Sejp-dem. 


La  Gak. 
Mafr.is. 


Kl  Ham- 
mer. 


Omah. 

El-wahr. 


Mashroo. 


In-tween  tho«e  parallel  ranges,  the  singular  apfsearancc 
of  which  in  well  ropresen ted  in  Colonel  Denham's  Plate, 
(p.  17.)  The  length  of  this  valley  is  about  45  miles, 
and  beyond  it  is  a desert  of  about  30  miles  crossing  a 
low  ridge  of  hills  entirely  horren.  Wjldl  lkhar,  a small 
but  verdant  Oasis,  overshadowed  by  a grove  of  bifurcate 
pnlim.  (The  Hum  of  the  Arabs,  Crucifer  a The  ban* a of 
modern  Botanists,  ami  Thebaic  palm  of  the  Ancients.) 
A desert  interval  of  about  50  miles  occurs  between  IkbAr 
and  Izhya,*  (Denham,  p.  15.)  where  there  is  a 'canty 
supply  of  water.  To  the  West  is  the  Oasis  of  Segedem, 
about  30  or  35  miles  from  lkhar.  The  sandstone  ridges 
continue  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  and  a narrow  stony 
pa**  separate*  Izhya  from  the  plain  of  La  Gaha.t  Dark 
sandstone  hills  of  no  considerable  height,  and  one  or 
two  hollows  producing  dums,  occur  in  the  way  to  Mafras, 
where  there  are  a few  stunted  palm*  near  a low 
ridge  of  white  sundstonc  hills,  about  40  miles  to  the 
North  of  Izhya.  Beds  of  gypsum,  with  soft  sand  and 
gravel,  and  some  ridges  of  sandstone,  are  passed  in  the 
way  to  the  next  watering-place,  45  miles  distant.  At 
this  place,  called  El  Ah  mar,  “ the  red,"  from  the  colour 
of  the  neighbouring  hills,  (Denham,  p.  1*?.)  there  are 
scarcely  any  signs  of  vegetation  even  in  winter;  a tew 
straggling  shrubs  of  Arik  or  Siwdk  (Safradora  Persic  a) 
being  nil  the  fodder  the  camels  can  obtain.  From 
thence  to  Omah,  80  miles  distant,  there  an*  no  signs  of 
vegetation,  though  water  is  found  at  El  Wa’a r,  ( i.  e.  the 
rugged,)  where  there  is  a narrow  pass,  and  considerable 
ascent  at  MashriV  (commenced,  i.  e.  the  desert)  be- 
tween two  chains  of  sandstone  hills  running  East  and 
West.  Between  that  plnce,  near  Tei'ghcrl  nnd  Mestulnh, 
and  another  Oasis  not  very  far  from  Murzfik,  the  capital 
of  Fezz&n,is  a desert  tract  about  90  mile*  in  extent,  the 
last  of  any  magnitude  before  the  extensive  and  once 
fertile  territory  of  Fczzrin  is  reached.  Between  it  and 
Bonjcm,  on  the  road  to  the  coast,  there  are  two  more 
intervals  of  desert,  the  first  of  90,  the  other  of  80  miles, 
crossed  by  two  or  three  parallel  range*  of  hills  miming 
from  East  to  West  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  general 
course  of  the  mountains  iu  this  part  of  Africa.  The 
iS ahrd,  therefore,  on  this  side,  has  a far  more  uneven 
surface  than  further  West ; it  has  likewise  many  more 
valleys  where  water  is  found.  Of  the  relative  heights  of 
the  different  levels  it  i*  difficult  to  form  any  conjecture, 
from  the  very  imperfect  statements  given  by  Colonel 
Denham  and  his  associates,  hut  it  can  scarcely  be  doubled 
that  the  Luke  Child,  or  Tzdd,  is  at  a very  considerable 
height  above  the  sea. 

This  Great  Level,  for  such  is  the  true  meaning  of  its 
Arabic  name,  is  bounded  on  the  South-East  hy  IldusA 
and  Burtiii,  and  but  for  the  many  intervals  of  desert  in 
the  chain  of  hills  running  almost  due  Southwards  from 
Fczz&n  nearly  to  the  lake  just  named,  might  be  consi- 
dered as  bounded  to  the  East  by  those  heights;  but  as 
the  country  of  the  Tibus  to  the  East  of  them,  as  far  as 
the  Egyptian  Oases,  nearly  resembles  the  Western  De- 
sert. anil  is  overrun  by  Tawdrik  and  other  Berber  Tribes, 
it  can  hardly  be  separated  from  the  central  and  Western 
Sahrd.  This  will  appear  clearly  by  some  extracts  from 
M.  CailliauiPs  Travels  to  the  Osrs.  “ To  the  West 


• If  this  be  an  Arabic  word,  it  should  lie  written  It-lmi. 
The  Tih&s  call  the  place  Year,  or  Yith,  the  Hials  of  Minor 

HmimII. 

t Probably  Kl  'Ak.ibt'b,  •*  the  ascent.'*  The  unlettered  Africans 
camrT'Ouly  eat  up  the  shurt  <i  in  obit,  a/,  Ac.,  hence  I-n  Gala  for 
Al-'slutbuh. 


of  Fayyum,’'  he  soys,  (i  3L)  “ the  Desert  presents  SAHARA, 
nothing  to  the  eye  but  a boundless  plain  of  sand  not  ’ 

producing  n single  blade  of  grass."  (p.  33.)  The  soil  of 
is  calcareous  rock,  and  it  rises  into  bills  at  a small 
distance  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  hilly  tracts 
here  are  often  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  salt ; be- 
low the  surface  are  beds  of  fossil  shell* ; ami  on  the 
table-land  at  their  summit  are  vast  plains  of  sand  ou  la 
vue  net  end  <i  une  grand !e  distance,  (i.  38.)  A bank  of 
sand  a few  miles  to  the  North-West  Is  said  to  extend 
from  North  to  South  for  16  or  18  leagues.  (40  or  50 
miles.)  Near  Abu Shujarah  (i.e.  Father  Tree)  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  found  a vast  quantity  of  jvetrified  wood, 
principally  stems  of  palm  trees,  some  of  them  50  feet  in 
length,  (lb.  39,  40.)  The  deep  silence  which  reigns 
in  these  Deserts  leave* a n indelible  but  almost  indefinable 
impression  on  the  mind.  L' aspect  ntorne  et  sikneieujs 
de  ces  ptaines  sterile*,  says  this  traveller,  a pour  Ic 
royageur  qur/que  chose  de  triste  ct  d'uecablant  qui  fit 
indejin  usable,  (p.  43.)  Never  certainly  does  man  feel 
that  he  wus  *4  not  born  to  live  alone''  more  than  when 
in  the  midst  of  these  almost  boundless  solitudes. 

Near  the  gulf  of  Sort,  or  Sidrah,*  the  Sahrii  approaches 
live  sea,  and  how  completely  it  there  deserves  to  be 
called  the  “Ocean  of  sand"  will  best  appear  from  the 
striking  picture  drawn  by  the  ardent  and  ill-fiited  Pacho. 

(p.  *270.)  La,  nulte  vegetation,  quelque  grele  et  grivitre  Rusam 
qu’elle  soil , lie  fait  hater  le  pas  du  chameau,  et  n inter - 
rompt  la  monotonie  dr  »a  marc  he  ; nulle  coll  ine%  quelque. 
arid !r  et  calciner  qu’elle  soil,  ne  coupe  la  nudite  du  de- 
sert et  ne  suggere  au  voyageur  de  vague*  reveries  par 
set  formes  fantastiqun ; nul  palmier  solitaire,  agilant 
au  Inin  sa  cinte  au  g re  des  vents,  ne  prvvoque  les  chants 
de  r A raise  fiar  V anno  nee  de  fa  source  hospital  Hr  r ; nul 
froupraude  gazelles,  sc  jovant  dans  la  plain e,  ne  vient 
distraire  la  caravane  alt  r infix : I'hyciu:  me  me  et  les 
attires  b?les  sauvages  de  Libye  ne  s'aventurent  jamais 
dans  celle  zone  briilcc,  ct  le  silence  de  ce  tombeau  de  la 
nature  nest  pas  me  me  trouble  par  Icurs  hurUmtnt * noc- 
turnes. Un  cirl  de  feu , an  sol  const amment  uni-,  du 
sable  t toujour s du  sable,  rtCJI  que  du  sable,  sans  eau, 
telle  e*t  la  region  qui  s'elend  du  littoral  des  Syrtes 
jusqu'A  la  station  de  Rassam ; et  ret  e space,  e n nen 
parcourant  qu'une  ligne,  forme  au  moins  t rente  lieues 
tfctenduc.  Between  Ribwam,  which  hus  scarcely  any 
vegetation  about  it,  and  Aujilnh,  there  is  another  and  a Augila. 
similar  tract  of  desert,  20  leagues  in  extent. 

The  Oa*es,  or  habitable  spots  in  this  part  of  the  Sjihni  Eastern 
are  probably  not  more  rare  than  in  its  Western  and  central  Oases, 
tract* ; but  no  part  of  the  Desert  i*  les*  known  than 
that  which  intervenes  between  Egypt  and  Bilinah.  Of 
the  Oases  in  the  Western  Desert,  of  which  any  accounts  Western 
have  been  obtained,  the  following  are  the  most  remark-  Oases, 
able:  1.  Wudddn,  called  Huadem  by  De  Barros,  (i.  3.  Hodcn, a. 
12.  tom  i.  p.  260.)  and  Hoden  by  Ca  da  Mosto,  (Astley,  Guadcm. 
Voy.  i.  577.)  at  the  distance  of  70  league*,  (De  Barros,) 
and  six  days  on  camel*,  (Ca  da  Mogto.)  Eastwards  from 
the  Castle  of  Arguim,  (Arging.)  about  200  nautical 
miles,  according  to  modern  Map*.  The  Portuguese 
had  a factory  there  for  a short  time  in  the  reign  of 
John  II.  (1481—1495.)  It  appears  to  be  a wretched 
place,  hardly  deserving  to  be  called  an  Oasis,  though  its 

• Sort,  of  which  scarcely  any  vestige  now  remnm*.  (Pacho,  p. 

269.)  derived  its  name  from  the  Ancient  Syrti*  ; And  Sidrah  b this 
Arabic  word  signifying  lotus,  (Zijphut  spitta  ChnUi  of  madam 
Botanists,)  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  cuuatry 
were  called  Loloph^gi  (Lotos-eater*  i by  tile  Greeks. 


SAHARA. 
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SAHARA.  name*  implies  that  it  is  provided  with  moisture,  and 
v-- the  Portuguese  call  it  14  a Cidudc  Hufulcm.’'  If  any 
reliance  con  lie  placed  on  the  report  of  ’Abd-al-latif,  a 
native  of  Wadddn,  that  place  is  in  an  extensive  valley, 
watered  by  a stream  comiug  from  Shingslriu,  or  Shin- 
gdtl,  (a  well-known  salt  mine,)  and  running  to  the 
South  West  till  absorbed  by  the  Desert.  ( Uullclin  de  la 
Soc.  de  Gtogr.  xix.  345.)  It  is,  however,  most  probable 
that  this  account  is  entirely  false.  The  Waddain  inha- 
bited by  Sidi  Ahmed  ilm  TuweSri-1  jennah  i*  doubtless 
the  Ilciden  of  Ca  da  Mosto,  from  its  connection  with 
Walitab,  which,  in  Leo’s  days,  was subjeetto  the  Wad- 
ddvd,  who  apiiears  to  have  derived  their  uume  from  it. 
(Leo  Afric.  37.)  It  has  salt  mines,  according  to  the 
account  given  to  Caille,  (ii.  380.)  who  supports  it  to 
be  15  or  18  days’,  journey  to  the  North-West  of  LI 
A’rawdn,t  mentioned  above  as  the  first  station  on  the 
road  from  Tombuktil  to  Morocco.  Nearly  half  way  be- 
tween Waddiin  and  Kabrah,  on  the  Niger,  is  Tishlt, 
another  Oasis  celebrated  for  its  salt  mint-*,  as  is  Sliin- 
Tiihect.  gdrln.J  halfway  between  Tfedilt  and  Tombuklu.  Tenor 
twelve  mile*  nearly  due  WestofTelik,aud  about  140  mile* 
Tudcnni,  North-Westofrombukni.isTudeVnl,  orTaudeneh,*  here, 
Tatidcneb.  ul  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  thick  beds  of  salt  are 
found.  The  water  there  is  rendered  drinkable  by  & 
mixture  of  millet-meal,  (dhokhn,  Sorghum  weeharatvm.) 
honey,  and  cheese  made  of  curdled  milk.  Taudcnch§  is 
Teguua.  probably  the  Taghaza  of  Jbn  Ratutuh,  (p.  231.)  placed 
by  him  midway  between  Sijihndsah  and  Walltali,  at  a 
distance  of  25  days  from  each.  According  to  Caille's  es- 
timate, it  is  13  days’ journey  from  Timbuktu.,  and  about 
33  days  from  Tdfildll,  (which  is  probably  on  the  site  of 
Sijihndsah,)  so  that  the  suin  total  is  four  days  less  than 
Ibn  Batutah’s  estimate.  (Caillu.  ii.  404.)  To  the  South 
Walet.  of  Shiugdti,  or  Shingarin,  is  Walaiah.JI  considered  by 

Eiwelatcn.  Leo  (^3H.)  as  the  North-Easternmost  of  the  Negro 
States ; but  his  position  does  not  agree  with  that  which 
modern  accounts  hove  assigned  to  this  place,  unless  he 
included  in  it  some  of  the  resting-places  in  (he  Desert 
300  miles  South  of  Nfin,  and  500  miles  from  Tombuktd. 
(Tombuttu,  as  he  calls  it,  and  as  it  is  still  called  by  the 
Mandmgaa.)  It  contained  in  his  time  only  three  towns 
and  some  hamlets  enclosed  in  groves  of  date-trees.  It 
had  been  long  the  capital  and  great  emporium  of  the 
Desert,  but  was  superseded  by  Tombuktft,  and  had  lie- 
come  tributary  to  it,  when  visited  by  Leo  at  the  close  of 
the  XVlh  Century.  Its  inhabitants  were  Berbers,  but 
thou  iu  a slate  of  great  insignificance  and  ignorance. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  other  cultivable  spots  in  this  vast 
area,  as  about  150  miles  to  the  South-West  of  Taudcneh, 
according  to  Alexander  Scott’s  Narrative,  there  inlying 
between  the  sand  and  saline  clay,  u woody  tract,  which  he 


* Htddii jt,  tu  Haddda,  “ the  woUteDCT,**  is  applied  lo  several 
amall  Oases  beside*  this.  It  is  spoiled  /l«i/iuiin  an  itinerary  Riven 
in  the  Afemoin  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Farit,  | ii.  JjB.)  but 
that  document  has  many  orthographical  errors,  and  therefore 
can  out  he  considered  as  an  authority.  * 

+.  Jul-  .Vravfcn  is  the  name  of  a plant. 

I Probably  ShingiUrs,  spelled  Shiiigistf  according  to  the  Mugli- 
rlbfn  pronunciation,  in  an  itinerary  given  by  a Mour  of  Senegal  to 
Baron  Roger.  (But.'etin  de  la  Soc.  Groqr.  X.  3a.) 

& Probably  Taitdtaek,  a plural  of  W eddin. 
f|  Vulgarly  pronounced  WaHt.  It  iithe  Eiwalitcn  of  Iho  Bat4- 
tah,  (jx839.)  that  being,  perhaps,  the  tnio  Berber  name  of  the  place. 
It  is  singular  that  the  learned  and  acute  author  of  the  Httlory  of 
Maritime  and  Inland  DitCoeery  (p.  207.)  should  have  followed 
Professor  I»«e  iu  disfiguring  this  name  by  adopting  the  reading  of 
• very  incorrect  MS.,  in  prrfurencc  to  tbit  found  >u  Seeilsen's  copy, 
•ad  published  by  Professor  Kuargarten. 


was  two  day»  in  crossing;  ( Edinburgh  Phil.  Journm  iv.  SAHARA* 
44.)  but  us  these  places  arc  out  of  the  slruightest  line 
of  transit,  they  are  not  traversed  by  the  Curuvans  of 
traders  who  necessarily  follow  the  shortest  route.  To 
the  East  of  Cadiz's  route,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  Sahrk,  is  'lew at,  one  of  the  largest  Oases  of  which  Tuat,  or 
any  account  has  been  obtained.  As  it  lies  on  the  direct  Twat. 
road  from  Tripoli  to  Tombuktii,  its  existence  was  ascer- 
tained from  itineraries  procured  at  the  former  of  those 
places,  but  it  did  not  till  lately  appear  in  our  Maps.  It 
is  so  slightly  noticed  by  Leo  Africunus*  (p.  9,  630.)  as 
lo  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  older  geogra- 
phers. Leo  places  it  on  the  Western  confines  of  Tego- 
rarin,  and  to  the  North  of  the  Desert  called  Khair, 

(good.)  from  its  being  less  barren  than  other  parts  of 
the  Salmi.  It  appears  to  have  been  then  crossed 
by  the  Caravans  travelling  from  Telemsdn  (Treineceu) 
to  Aghadis.t  (or  Audaghost.)  Bhdd  is  mentioned 
by  Ibn  Batutah  as  the  largest  town  in  Tewdt,  70  days* 
journey  from  Tekcddd,  itself  at  a considerable  di-lance 
from  Kuku£  on  the  Nile;  aud  as  the  Arabian  traveller 
came  from  the  South-East,  a direction  in  which  we  huve 
no  other  mute  to  Tewdt,  it  is  not  surprising  that  bis 
accounts  should  appear  to  accord  so  little  with  those 
which  we  possess.  Buda  may  also  be  the  ancient  or 
Berber  name  of  Akabll,  present  capital  of  Tewdt, 
(Walckenaer,  Recherche^  p.  423.)  as  in  those  countries 
almost  every  town  has  more  thun  one  name.  (Ibid.  p. 

438,  el  *cq.)  ‘Aln-cs-saliih,  (he  Easternmost  town  In  Ensala. 
thin  Oasis,  lies  in  27°  11'  N.  and  2°  15'  E.,  and  is  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  holy  men  (murdbits)  from 
whose  tombs  it  derives  its  name  of  “ Saints’  spring." 

Two  days’  journey  further  on  is  the  capital,  Akabll,  AgnWi. 
(perhaps  al  kibli,  i. e.  the  South-East.)  It  was  built 
by  Abu  Na'amah,  (Father  Ostrich,)  aud  is  suid  lo  be 
dependent  on  Morocco,  but  this  is  probably  a mistake. 

The  South-Westernmost  place  iu  Tewdt  is  Tenexarof,  on  Tenmrof. 
the  edge  of  a desert  of  sand,  destitute  of  all  verdure,  and  as 
flat  as  a bowling-green.  ( Quarterly  Rei\  xxviii.  102.) 

This  place  is  in  23°  OS'  N.  and  2°  40'  E.,  so  that  Tewdt 
probably  extends  somewhat  more  than  three  degrees 
from  North  to  South,  and  25  geographical  miles  from 
East  to  West.  It  is  hilly,  and  can  furnish  dates,  grain,§ 
and  cattle.  (Walckenaer,  p.  423.) 

To  the  South-East  of  Tewdt,  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  500  miles,  is  Azbcn,  (Azbkn?)  a mountainous  Asben. 
trad  rather  than  an  Oasis,  the  capital  of  which  is  Agha-  Audaghait. 
des,|l  the  Audughasi  of  Ibn  llaukal  and  the  older  Ara- 
bian geographers.  It  is  distant  from  Sjilmdsah,  now 
called Tufildlt,  as  M.  Walckenaer  (Rcch  285.)  suspected,  , 
aud  M.  D’Avezac  ( Bulletin  dc  la  Soc.  Geogr.  v.  17. 

2*i«ie)  has  proved,  51  days’ journey,  (about  1020 
miles,)  110  days  (2200  miles)  from  Kalrawan  South  of 
Tunis,  and  15  days  (300  miles)  from  Uhdnah.  It 
stands  in  a sandy  plain  al  the  foot  of  a barren  and  naked 
mountain,  and  not  far  Ihun  another  much  higher,  and 


* Its  name  is  spelled  Tcgaat  inane  piece,  and  Tuulh  in  another; 
but  »urh  discrepancies  are  common  iu  Leo.  Perhaps  Mir  mol  is 
more  correct,  as  be  dues  not  merely  foil* «w  the  printed  text  w Leo. 

f Agadis,  may  pofeibly  1*  the  Tckedui,  or  Tegedi  of  Ibn 
Batdtah  ; but  this  it  very  doubtful. 

I This  can  scarcely  bo  the  C*ogo  of  Lao,  (646.)  which  ajipoars 
not  to  have  been  near  the  N ig»r. 

4 “ Forme  de  cattave”  (Wnlekenser,  lac.  c it.)  is  a mistake  of  M. 
Delaporte.  who  doubtless  thu*  translated  kaeah, (reed.)  *hs  M^phnLi 
name  of  dhokhn,  (&»*yAam  oaocharatom  ) 

II  Acides,  or.  perhaps.  Abides, accuvdmg  totlie  ftrrlwr  orthogra- 
phy, (Walckenaer,  p.449.)  probably,  by  error,  for  A k*di».(  Agsdes.) 
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SAHARA.  remarkable  on  account  of  a large  bird,  apparently  of  the 
pigeon  tribe,  found  there,  and  the  tree*  which  yield  the 
gum  used  in  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a lustre 
to  silks,  (Bekri,  in  the  Notices  d Extraiti,  xii.  615  ) as 
well  as  the  antelope  called  latnt.*  In  the  middle  of  the 
Xth  Century  Audaghast  was  large  and  populous,  pos- 
sessed of  a j&mi'  (cathedral)  and  several  smaller  mosques, 
and  surrounded  by  gardens  and  palm-groves.  Its 
sandy  soil  required  constant  irrigation  by  means  of 
buckets, t so  that  only  a small  quantity  of  wheat  could 
be  raised ; the  poorer  people  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  dlmrrah,  (Sorghum  vulgare.)  Gourds 
succeeded  excellently  in  such  n soil.  The  fruit  from  its 
garden*  produced  n considerable  revenue.  Wells  of 
fresh  water  were  found  every  where,  and  sheep  and 
oxen  were  reared  in  vast  number*.  Honey  was 
imported  in  great  abundance  by  the  Negroes.  Such 
was  the  noise  and  bustle  in  the  market,  that  a man 
emild  hardly  hear  what  his  neighbour  said  to  him. 
Gold  dust(lt6t)  was  the  current  money.  The  houses 
were  high,  and  many  of  them  well  built,  but  the  air  was 
unhealthy, and  the  inhabitants  were  always  pale  and  sal- 
low. Wheat  and  dried  fruits,  such  as  raisins,  &c.,  were 
imported  from  iheMusulman  countries.  Most  of  the  in- 
habitants were  Berbers  of  different  Tribes  from  Northern 
Africa  ; their  women,  often  extremely  fair  and  beautiful, 
were  remarkable  for  their  slender  waste  and  prominent 
thighs.  Their  Negro  cookmaids  were  famous  for  their 
skill  in  muking  pastry  and  sweetmeats.  Excellent  amber, 
easily  procured  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean,? 
and  gold  of  the  purest  quality,  were  the  principal  article* 
of  export  from  this  wealthy  city.  In  a.  h.  350  (a.  d.  961) 
Aiidaghast  was  governed  by  a Chief  of  the  Sanhujah 
Tribe  of  Berbers,  who  was  Lord  Paramount  over  more 
than  twenty  Negro  Kings.  His  Empire  extended  over 
a tract  of  country  measuring  two  months'  journey  (500 
or  600  miles)  both  in  length  and  breadth.  He  could 
bring  into  the  field  100,000  chosen  men.  Audaghast 
was,  however,  subject  to  Ghlnsh  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, and  was,  under  colour  of  its  submission  (o  Infidels, 
taken,  plundered,  and  in  a great  measure  destroyed  by 
the  Morkbil*  (a.  u.  446,  a.  d.  1055)  inflamed  by  a 
holy  zeal  against  these  recreant  Mosliins.  (Bekri,  No- 
tice* ct  Extrait *t  xii.  630.)  Hence  Idris!  represents 
it  as  bciug  in  the  Xllth  Century  u a town  surrounded 
by  deserts  with  very  little  water."  (Cl.  ii.  pt.  i.  Ar.  45. 
J.at.  39.)  **  The  town  itself,"  he  says,  (Ibid,  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  unabridged  Work,  but  not  in  the  printed  epitome,) 
“ is  placed  between  two  mountains  exactly  as  Mecca  is. 
It  has  few  inhabitants  and  little  trade.  Its  people  are 
possessed  of  camels,  from  which  they  derive  their  sub- 
sistence." He  adds,  “ that  near  the  neighbouring  wells 
mushrooms  (koind'ah)  were  found  which  weigh  three 
rolls,"  (3  pounds  Troy.)  They  say  there  are  none  on 
the  earth  like  these,  and  they  say  the  truth ! (An rial*  of 


* From  /am>,  miswritten  dant  in  Leo  African™,  (751.)  the 
Portuguese  hare  adopted  th*  words  riant*  and  ant*.  It  is  odd,  a* 
Leo  has  An/,  that  M Quatremerc  ( AW.  ei  fc'j*.  p.  634.)  should 
spell  it  lamat.  « It  is  like  the  ghazal,"  say*  Abfc-l  Feda,  “ but 
atronp-r  than  it.”  (Africa,  n.  13.) 

t Watering- wheels,  called  jo  India  Persian  wheels,  that  is, 
those  to  tbe  circumference  of  which  pot*  of  bucket*  (Hritr,  tu  Arabic) 
are  fixed,  »uch  a*  are  tothi*  day  universally  ua»d  in  the  Kast,  were 
then  rare.  (Bekri,  ioc.  cif.  6)6.}  A similar  contrivance  t*  adopted 
in  the  dredging  machine*  stationed  near  Woolwich 

l The  name  of  the  Negro  island  of  Cflil,  whirh  may  be  pro- 
□otinceri  AwaWl.or  Oralil,  remind*  u*  of  Aairi,  or  Owed,  adjoining 
to  Beni,  or  Benin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niger. 


Oriental  Lit.  p.  49?.)  Audaghast*  is  distant  from  SAHARA. 
Jcrmnh  in  Fczzan,  according  to  the  same  writer,  nearly  v^*/ 
25  days’  journey,  (590  miles,)  and  3ldavs  (610  miles) 
from  Warkahin.  (Wcrgela  of  the  Maps.) 

The  chains  of  hills,  if  not  of  mountains,  some  of  which 
are  not  unproductive,  extending  nearly  from  Boritii  to 
the  fertile  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  appear  to  forma 
boundary  to  the  Sahra  considered  as  one  unbroken 
d«*erl ; but  it  is  probable  that,  if  ever  this  inhospitable 
region  shall  be  thoroughly  examined,  the  cultivable  tracts 
will  still  be  found  to  be  like  islands  enclosed  by  a con- 
nected ocean  of  waste  ; however,  in  tbe  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  that  cannot  be  positively  affirmed. 

This  hilly  tract,  therefore,  may  for  the  present  be  assumed 
as  (he  Eastern  boundary  of  the  Sahra,  and  the  few  scat- 
tered notices  which  can  be  collected  respecting  the 
habitable  spots  in  the  Egyptian  or  Eastern  portion  of 
it  lying  between  Bilmah  and  Knww&r,  and  the  Oases 
known  to  the  Ancients,  may  be  reserved  for  the  word 
Wall,  the  Arabic  and  old  Egyptian  name  of  those  se- 
cluded valley*.  To  speculate  upon  tlie  possibility  of 
diminishing  the  extent  of  these  frightful  deserts  would 
be  idle  as  long  a*  tin*  uncivilized  state  of  the  nations  on 
their  border*  renders  any  attempt  to  remedy  their  physical 
defects  abortive  ; but  the  once  flourishing  state  of  Afi- 
daghast  is  ill  itself  sufficient  to  show  what  a powerful 
andsettled  government  might  do  towards  again  “ building 
the  ruined  places,  and  planting  that  thut  was  desolate/' 

Wells  might  be  dug  where  none  are  at  present  to  be 
found,  and  reservoirs  might  be  made  even  where  there 
are  no  springs.  By  relays  of  beast*  of  burden,  and  proper 
places  of  .refreshment  on  the  road,  journeys  which  now 
require  month*  might  be  performed  in  a few  weeks, 
and  almost  ail  the  expense  of  life  and  health  to  which 
the  traveller  is  now  exposed  might  lie  obviated.  A mo- 
derate impost  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  ease  and 
security  obtained,  and  would  cover  the  charge  incurred 
by  the  accommodation  and  protection  afforded.  But 
from  the  blind  and  fluctuating  policy  of  Mohammedan 
despotism  such  an  enlarged  and  beneficent  enterprise 
cannot  be  expected.  Should  the  French  nation  succeed 
in  colonizing  the  Algeriue  territory  and  reducing  the 
Berber  mountaineers  and  migratory  inhabitants  of  ‘‘the 
Land  of  Dates"  to  a permanent  subordination,  more 
progress  will  be  made  in  African  civilization  and  African 
discovery  in  o few  years  than  has  hitherto  been  effected 
in  twice  as  many  centuries. 

For  authorities  see  Bamiarv.  Fezzan,  Morocco, 

Ac.,  nod  the  following  Works : CailUi,  Voyage  a Tern - 
bouctou,  3 tomes,  8vo.  1830;  Al.  Scott,  in  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal , vol.  iv.  Ediub.  1821 ; Denham 
and  Clapperton's  Travels,  Ito.  Loud.  1826;  Caiilmud, 

Voyage,  ii  Meroe,  4 tome*,  6vo.  Far.  1 827 ; Pacho, 

Voyage  dans  tn  Mar  manque  el  la  Cyrenaiqtte,  4 to. 

Paris,  1828  ; Knmusio,  Viaggi,  3 tom.  fol.  Venezia, 

1603;  Bull*  Unde  la  Societede  Geographic  u Baris,  v.  y. ; 

A alley.  Collection  of  I oyages,  4 vols.  4 to.  Loud.  1745 ; 1 bn 
Batutah,  a Koscgarlen,  Jciisc,  1819,  4to. ; Ibn  Bulutuh, 

Travel*,  Loud.  1629,  4lo.;  Walckenaer,  Recherche* 

# From  Auitugh.ist  to  the  Island  of  UUi  (or  Awalfl)  on# month, 

(606  mile*.)  M.  Walckcnscr  places  Aghade*  in  19*  30'  N.  nail 
1J*  ISO'  K.  In  th*  Map  attached  to  Captain  Clnpperton**  Trmvr/t 
it  is  in  16*  5'  N.  and  b*  34'  R.,  which  makes  it  aomawhat  less 
than  12*  from  the  Rio  Nun,  or  mouth  of  Ihe  Niger,  a distance 
much  nearer  to  one  month's  journey  than  th*  iatcnral  between  it 
and  the  Western  coast,  and  ki  far  * confirmation  of  ihe  conjecture 
hazarded  in  the  last  not#;  but  Al  fkkrt  seems  (p.  636.)  to  prove 
that  UHI  wa*  on  (ho  Western  coast. 
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SAHARA.  Geographiqur,  «r  lAfrique  Septentrional'  Paris,  12mo.  Lisboa,  1778;  Johan  Leo,  Be.chreibu«g  ton  SAHARA, 
SAIL.  1821,  8vo.,  Al  Bekrl.  io  hohca  et  Extraits  del  Ma-  Africa, iibrrgeeeUt  ton  Larshack,  Herbotn,  1805,  8vo  • — 

*"  t la  ptototkeqve  du  R,i,  Paris,  1S31,  4la;  History  of  Maritime  and  hdand  Discovery,  3 toU  ®A,U 

Idnsi  s Xigritia,  in  Annah  of  Oriental  Literature,  12mo.  Low).  1830.  ' ^ 

Loud.  1821,  8 vo. ; De  Barros,  Asia  Portuguesa , 8 lom.  * 


SAICK,  or,  as  spelled  by  the  French  writers,  Salque, 
is  a corruption  of  the  Turkish  word  Stialkah , (from  the 
Arabic  Shdhikah,  lofty  ?)  signifying  a large  merchant- 
vessel  of  300  or  400  tons,  built  much  in  the  form  of 
the  ships  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  very  high  prow  and 
stern,  only  two  masts,  a lofty  main  with  a main-top 
and  a small  mizen.  The  sails  are  square.  Before  the 
wind  these  vessels  go  with  great  speed,  but  they  con 
make  no  way  on  a side  wind.  In  rivers  they  can  be 
rowed,  but  are  never  used  as  galleys  at  sea. 

Meninski,  Lexicon  Arab.  Turco-Pcrt.;  Rees,  En- 
cydopadia ; Hyde,  Syntagma  Dissertat.  i.  101. 

SAIL,  n.  A.  S.  segl,  srglian ; Ger.  scgel,  se- 
Sail,  p.  I gden ; Dut.  teyl,  nrghet,  try  ten ; Sw, 

Sai'leh,  or  > xegd,  I'gb  ; Fr.  singter ; Sp.  cinglar  ; 
Sai'lor,  Low  Lai.  sigla.  All  of  which  may 
Sai'iy.  J have  come  from  the  Goth,  and  A.  S. 
sig-an,  labi,  to  glide  along. 

To  glide,  to  float  along,  to  swim  ; to  move  or  pass 
along,  with  a gliding,  floating  motion  or  course,  by  the 
action  or  impulse  of  the  wind ; upon  wings ; to  strike 
sail,  to  lower  it,  to  take  it  down  ; (met.)  to  slacken 
speed,  move  more  slowly,  with  more  humility. 

He  wer.de  with  al  ya  power,  and  tailede  hen  a non. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  17. 

Hoorn  tryitt  boo  spredeth  in  the  sc,  thyder  coraeth  y wis. 

Id.  p.  133. 

Fro  Cipm  ha  was  tailand,  JR,  Brunnr,  p.  171. 

And  wo  wonten  up  into  the  aehip  of  Adrymctie  and  bigunnen  to 
»ai/e,  iumI  wereu  boruu  about*;  th»-  places  uf  A sic. 

H\dtf  . Dfdit  of  Apotilit,  ch.  xxvii. 

And  we  entred  into  a ship  of  AdramiciS,  and  luwsed  fro  lande, 
apoynted  to  sayle  by  y"  costes  of  Asia. 

Bible,  Anna  1551, 

And  with  a Util  «*/  lift  up  bi  blowing  of  the  wynd  thei  wentea 
ta  the  bank.  IVictif.  Dtdit  of  Apastlit,  ch.  xwii. 

And  hoyaed  up  the  mavne  «y/f  to  the  wynde  and  drw  to  lade. 

Iid.fr,  Anno  1551, 

And  whanne  styling  was  not  sikir  for  that  bating  was  passid 
H'trhf  , Dtdit  vf  Apntiht,  ch.  xxvii. 

When  taifige  wa*  now  ieoperdeous,  because  also  y*  we  had  ouer- 
longa  fasted.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Wei  said,  by  corpua  Domini,  quod  our  hoste. 

Now  Ion  pi1  mote  thou  tat/cn  by  the  crate. 

Thou  geutil  raaistrr,  gentil  msrinrre. 

Cbaucer.  The  Ptiorttset  Prologue,  »,  133(5. 

Ther  nia  no  more,  but  Farewell  fair  Custance, 

She  peinelh  hire  to  mak?  goed  countenance, 

And  forth  1 let  hire  tnyie  iu  this  manere, 

And  turne  1 wol  again*  to  my  malerc. 

Id.  Tht  Man  of  Latest  Tnlt,  r.  4761, 

He  was  with  worthie  com  pan  i« 

A rated,  and  wilh  good  nauie 

To  ship  he  goeth,  the  winde  him  driucth. 

And  am/rrA,  till  that  he  ariueih 
Saufit  in  the  port  of  Antioch*. 

Goiter.  Can/.  Am.  book  viii.  p.  252. 
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Tyll  at  last  into  that  place, 

Which®  as  thei  sought,  Ihei  arriuc, 

And  striken  say/r,  and  forth  as  bliuo 
Tin  t sente  vuto  the  king*. 

Ovicer.  Conf.  Am.  hook  v.  p.  148. 

There  I found  my  sword  among  some  of  tha  thfowds,  wishing, 
I mint  coufeas,  if  I died,  to  be  found  with  Out  in  my  hand,  and 
wiihoi  waving  it  about  my  head,  that  ttnlen  by  might  have  the 
better  glimpse  of  mr. 

Sidney.  Works,  vol  i.  book  L p.  52.  Arcadia. 
Two  dayes  now  in  that  sea  he  tayled  has. 

No  ever  land  belicld,  ne  living  wight, 

Ne  ought  save  perill,  atili  a*  he  did  pas. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii,  can.  12. 
All  those,  and  ail  that  els  does  horror  breed. 

About  them  flew,  and  fild  their  taylet  with  feare : 

Yet  stayd  they  not,  but  forward  did  proceed. 

Whiles  th'  one  did  row,  and  th’  other  stifly  steare. 

Id.  A 

Like  to  an  eagle,  iu  hia  kingly  pride 

Soring  through  his  wide  empire  of  the  air*, 

To  weather  hia  urode  toilet,  by  chaunce  hath  apide 
A gokhauke,  which  hath  aeued  for  her  sham 
Uppon  Borne  fowl*.  Id,  U.  book  v.  can.  4. 

Say/en,  by  their  voyages,  find  out  and  come  to  the  knowledge 
Of  these  stance  moat  uf  any  other. 

Holland.  Plane,  book  ii.  ch.  lx*. 
Awhiie  thus  taking  breath,  our  way  yet  fair  in  view 
The  Muac  her  former  course  doth  seriously  pursue,’ 

From  Penmen's  craggy  height  to  try  her  tatty  wings. 

Drayton.  Poly-album,  song  9. 
Such  dalliance  as  alone  the  north  wind  hath  with  her 
Oritha  not  enjoy'd  from  Thrace  when  he  her  took 
And  in  hia  snily  plumes  the  trtsnbling  virgin  shook. 

Id.  Ib. 

’ — At  last  hia  tail-broad  vannes 

He  spreads  tor  flight,  and  in  the  surging  sxnook 
Uplifted  spurns  the  ground. 

Milton.  Parnditt  Lott,  book  ii.  1.  927. 

They  hare  extraordinary  good  eyea,  and  will  descry  a tail  at  tea 
farther,  and  see  any  thing  better  than  we. 

lumpier.  Voyages,  ch.  i.  Anno  1GS1. 

Smit  were  commonly  of  linen,  sometimes  of  any  other  materials 
fit  for  receiving  and  repelling  the  wind*.  In  D,0,  w«  have  men- 
tion of  leathern  taih;  it  was  likewise  usual,  for  want  of  other  milt, 
to  hang  up  their  garments ; whence  camo  the  fable  of  Hercules, 
who  is  feigned  to  have  tailed  with  the  back  of  a l»oo,  because  be 
used  no  other  miV  but  his  garment,  which  was  a lion's  skin. 

Patter.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  voL  ii.  book  iii.  ch.  xvi. 

It  is  of  great  use  to  the  sailor  to  know  the  length  of  his  line, 
though  he  cannot  with  it  fathom  all  the  depths  of  th*  ocean. 

Locks.  Of  Human  Understanding,  book  L eh.  i.  Introduction. 

On  the  13lh,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  I tailed  from  Ply- 
mouth Sound,  with  the  Adventure  in  company ; and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  29th  anchored  in  Funchiale  rood,  m the  island  of  Ma- 
d«lrk-  Cook.  Second  Voyage,  book  i.  ch.  L 

Her  fancy  follow'd  him  through  foaming  waves 
To  distant  shores ; and  sbe  would  sit  and  weep 
At  what  a tailor  suffers.  Cowper.  Tatk,  book  i, 

Every  individual  had  been  sick  except  the  sml-mnkcr,  an  old 
man  betwtvn  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age. 

Cook,  First  Voyage,  book  ii.  ch.  a, 
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SAINT,  n. 

Saint,  r. 

Sai'ktbss, 

Sai'ntino,  n. 

SaiVtlike, 

Sai'ntlt, 

Sai'ntism, 

gil'nwnp. 


SAINT,  SAINT,  n.  ] Fr.  mind  ; It.  mnclo,  tanlo;  Sp. 

sando  or  xanio  ; Lat.  sandus,  from 
Hincirc,  ami  tins  from  satyr,  (Vos- 
i sius ;)  hallowed,  devoted,  dedicated, 
r to  holy  or  pious  purposes.  (See 
Sacred.)  And  a saint  is 

A holy  or  pious  person ; in  the 
Christian  church,  one  so  nominated, 
And  canonized,  for  his  holiness  or  piety. 

Now  beefh  thee*  stints*  as  men  seycn,  oml  auvereynes  in  hevene. 

Putt  rioukmam . Futon,  p.  197. 

Dat  coy  of  ghou  that  hath  a c.ius*  sgbmi  a nothir  be  demed  at 
wickid  men.  and  not  at  booli  men  P whvr  gh*  wilen  not  that  teynht 
aehulea  dome  of  thi*  world  ? H'uitf.  1 Cvrynth.  ch.  vi. 

How  dare  one  of  you  hatiyng  bonne*  with  another  go  to  law 
under  the  wiclred  and  not  rather  under  the  oaynetet  f Du  ye  not 
know  the  sauncitt  sbal  iudge  the  world  ? 

Bible,  Anno  lo51. 


- And  she  was  hidden  there 


A Mini,  and  ever  of  her  day  jrhallowed  dere. 

As  in  hir  law;  and  thus  endeth  Lucre***. 

Chan  err.  The  Legend  of  Lucreee , p 313. 

While  there  is  oyle  for  to  fire 
The  lampe  is  lightly  **l  a fire, 

And  is  lull  herd*  *r  it  1*  qwiate. 

Hut  oncly  if  he  be  some  smm/e, 

Which*  God  preacrueth  of  hi*  grace.  ; 

GW.  Cm/.  Am.  hook  yiu.  p.  2, 1. 

The  most  blessed  company  of  tayniet  and  taynleste*. 

Fisher.  Sermon. 

Jov  may  y«‘  hare,  ami  everlasting  fame, 
bf  late  most  hard  atchiev'mrnt  by  you  don  no, 

For  which  enrolled  j»  yonr  glorious  name 
la  heavenly  repeater*  above  the  surme. 

Where  you  a «««•/  with  your  ml  have  wonne  I 
Spemter.  Pierit  Queene,  book  iL  can.  1. 
And  in  the  unconcvivLog  vulgar  *ort, 

Such  an  impression  of  hi*  guodnesa  gave, 

As  tainted  him.  and  rais'd  a strange  report 

Of  miracles  effected  on  hit  grave.  t 

Dan, el  I inter y of  Civil  Wan,  book  u p.  59. 
Lady.  Shall  we  he  the  better  by  it  then  ? 

Ki.u.  L.  No,  ho  that  makes  a woman  better  by  his  word*,  I le 
have  him  stinted.  . . 

Beaumont  and  Flelcher.  The  Scorn fal  lutag,  act  tv,  sc.  I. 

Think  women  still  to  thrive  with  men, 

To  Gin,  and  never  for  to  taint.  . 

Shaktpeare.  Pauumait  Pifyrtm. 

Protest  nut*  dailv  grow  mare  prying  into  the  pope's  proceedings, 
and  the  suspected  perfection*  of  such  person*  who  are  to  b*  tainted. 

Fuller.  Worthed,  ch.  m.  England. 
Then  Woolsey  will  we  bring,  of  Westminster  so  nam’d, 

And  by  that  title  known,  in  power  and gooilneaa  great; 

And  meriting  as  well  his  tatntrny  a*  hi*  seat. 

Drayton.  Polg-otbk m*,  song  24. 

There  thou  must  walkc  in  soltcr  graritee, 

And  scvme  a*  taintlike  as  mnt  Kadi-gund. 

Spenter.  J Laker  Hnbbertfs  Ta/e. 

Oliver  Crotnwpl,  when  protector,  gave  him  f John  Pointer]  a 
canonry  Ch.  Ch-  in  Oxun,  a*  a re  war.  I fur  Che  pains  he  took  in  con 
verting  him  to  godliness,  ■.<,  to  canting  puritanisn  andtoutfinu. 

H W.  Fbtti  O.zoniemet,  voL  U.  p.  2W. 

At  length  being  reformed,  and  pretending  to  snimtuhip , he 
rCromwell]  married  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Jump*  Bouchier, 
ofEwcs.  At  A.  p.  818. 

All  this  they  do  to  mask  their  depraved  tempers,  that  they  may 
appiar  what  they  arc  not,  in  the  view  of  the  world,  and  juggle 
themselves  into  a tauddtke  reputation. 

Scott.  ChrutMn  lift,  part  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  102. 
She,  half  on  angel  in  her  own  account. 

Doubt*  not  hereafter  with  the  mis/*  to  mount, 

Though  not  a gTsce  appear*  on  itrictest  search. 

Hut  that  she  fasts,  and  item,  gova  to  church. 

Cotrper.  Truth. 


Then,  rising  light,  your  host  you  bless. 

And  o’er  his  tatnt/y  temples  bland  distil 
Seraphic  day-dreams  ol  Heav’n's  happiness. 

Mason.  EJfridn. 

If  sufTringi.  Scripture  do  where  recommends, 

Devis’d  by  self  to  answer  wltish  cods. 

Give  tainttkip,  then  all  Europe  must  agree 
Ten  stfcjv’ling  hermits  suffer  less  than  he. 

Cotrper.  Truth. 

SAKER,  Fr.  sacre;  It.  sagra,  sdgro  ; Sp.  sacre.  A 
hawk,  and  a species  of  artillery.  Minshew  suggests, 
sacra  avis:  it  is  more  probably  from  the  verb  to  sack. 

Four  pieces  of  ordnance,  called  oaerei.  were  lost. 

Sirype.  Mewtonalt,  vol.  V.  ch.  IvL 
As  thi*  he  vtter’d  ; on  his  right  hand  flew 
A taker,  sacred  to  the  god  of  view : 

That,  in  hi*  tallons  trust,  and  plum'd  a doue. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odytte y,  book  XT. 

Of  guns  the  long  taker  is  most  esteemed. 

Damptrr,  /aye get,  Anno  1CM8 

SALACIA,  in  Bolarty,  a genus  of  trie  class  Gytuin- 
dria , order  Triandriay  natural  order  H ippoc  rale  arc  er. 
Generic  character : calyx  five-parted ; corolla,  petals 
five ; anthers  silting  on  the  apex  of  the  germen  ; style 
very  short. 

One  species,  & Chinensi s,  native  of  China. 

SALA  CIOUS,  \ Fr.  unlace,  salaciti  ; It.  tablet ; 

Salg'city.  j Lat.  salar,  not  from  sal,  salt,  but 
from  sal-itr,  to  leap,  (Gr.  aXA/ir,  Vossius,)  as  animals 
in  the  rutting  season.  As  the  Fr. 

Lecherous,  lascivious,  lustful. 

After  she  had  buried  him,  [Josh.  A Item,]  and  Icing  not  able  to 
continue  tong  without  a consult,  she  freely  courted  a lusty  chaun- 
dlev  of  Taunton,  alienated  hi*  affection*  by  false  reports,  from  a 
young  damsel  he  was  enamoured  with,  and  by  three  days*  courting, 
they  were  the  fourth  day  married,  as  I have  been  credibly  in- 
formed by  several  persons  of  Taunton,  and  so  obtained  him  meetly 
to  supply  her  talaceou*  humour. 

Wood.  Athens  Osanimtet,  voL  ii.  p.  422, 

The  other  ground  that  bring*  it*  long  life  into  question,  is  the 
immoderate  tallacily  and  almost  unparallvllod  excess  of  vencry, 
which  every  September  may  be  observed  in  this  animal. 

Str  Thomat  Brown,  Fnlgar  Fnroun,  book  iii.  ch-  ix. 
What  piety  forbids  the  huty  ram, 

Or  more  talaeunu  goat,  to  rut  tlicir  dam  ? 

Dry  den.  Ovid.  Metamorphatct,  book  X. 

O.  nobly  done  1 lascivious  old  man  t 
Meet  mutch  for  satyrs,  or  siWanou*  Pan. 

Fawket.  Theocritus,  idyl  4. 

SALAD,  Fr.  saladc ; It.  inxalata ; Sp.  cmalade, 
quasi  saiada , wiltril;  because  eaten  with  salt ; the  Lat. 
acHarium , because  eaten  with  vinegar,  ( acdum .) 

And  after  that  they  yedc  about  gndering 
Plcasaunt  taladet  which  tlwy  made  hem  eat, 

For  to  refresh  their  great  vnkindly  heat, 

Chaucer.  The  Flower  and  ike  Leaf. 

And  thus  haring  so  good  a reason  as  this  to  induce  and  drsw 
us  on,  we  may  not  sticke  to  have  pretious  Ixauloics  upon  our  heads, 
so  it  be  under  oar  tallatt  and  numrron*. 

Holland.  Flmie,  book  xiii.  ch.  iii. 

C*sar  supping  ana  night  in  Millain  with  hi*  friend  Valerius 
Uo,  there  mw  served  sperage  to  hi*  board,  and  oyle  of  perfume 
put  into  it  instead  of  tal/et-,>yl. 

Str  Thomat  .V»  rth.  Plutarch.  Juliat  Cottar,  p.  599. 

The  Dutch  have  instructed  the  natives  in  the  art  of  gardening  ; 
by  which  means  they  hare  abundance  of  herbage  for  tailading. 

Dumpier.  Voyage*,  vol.  ti.  p.  12.  Anno  1688. 
SALAMANCA,  a city  of  Spain,  in  the  Intendancy 
of  the  same  name,  ami  in  the  Province  of  Leon,  has 
long  been  renowned  as  the  chief  scat  of  Spanish  learning. 
Its  University,  which  ranked  among  the  most  celebrated 
of  Europe,  was  once  the  resort  of  students  from  France, 
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SALA- 

MANCA. 
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BALA-  Germany,  England,  &c. ; and  it  has  sent  forth  some  of 
MANCA.  *b|cst  theologians,  lawyers,  historians,  amt  stntes- 
SAT  t-  men  w^,om  the  Kingdom  boasts. 

MAN-  T*ie  situation  of  this  town,  which  rises  nmphithca- 
D&A.  trically  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tormes,  is  highly  pic- 
turesque,  and  its  surrounding  country  is  both  beautiful 
and  fertile.  The  above  river  is  crossed  by  a noble 
bridge  of  stone,  having  27  arches,  and  being  about  530 
feet  in  length ; it  bathes  part  of  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  waters  the  fine  plain  of  Sulamanca.  The  Tonnes 
abounds  in  eels,  barbel,  and  excellent  trout.  Salamanca 
is  built  on  a very  unequal  grouud,  presenting  a series 
of  ascents  and  descents ; it  is  surrounded  by  a strong 
wall ; and  it  still  contains  many  edifices  remarkable  either 
for  their  antiquity  or  their  architecture,  notwithstanding 
the  devastations  committed  during  the  Peninsular  War. 
Owing  to  its  numerous  squares,  the  city  is  well  venti- 
lated ; the  largest  of  these,  the  Piaza  3fayort  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Spain,  being  very  spacious,  regular,  and  of 
modem  and  elegant  architecture.  Each  side  of  this 
square  has  its  piazza ; the  houses  are  three  stories  high, 
and  are  adorned  by  one  uniform  balcony ; and  in  the 
archivoltes  are  placed  medallions  of  the  Kings  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  down  to  Charles  III.;  then  of  the  most 
illustrious  Spauish  warriors,  uinong  whom  the  famous 
Bernardo  del  Carpio  is  conspicuous.  The  entablature 
of  this  symmetrical  pile  of  building  is  surmounted  by  a 
balustrade.  One  of  its  sides  forms  the  Town  IJall. 
The  Cathedral  of  Salamanca  is  one  of  the  noblest  Gothic 
monuments  in  the  Kingdom ; its  facade  is  majestic 
and  imposing;  and  its  interior  is  admired  for  the  bold- 
ness of  its  vaulted  ceiling,  and  the  rich  carving  of  its 
ornaments.  Among  its  other  religious  buildings  may 
be  cited  the  Monasteries  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Ber- 
nard, that  of  the  Augustin  friars,  and  the  Church  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  now  dedicated  to  SL 
Mark.  The  Coltegio*  Mayores  de  San  Bartholameo 
may  be  particularized  as  one  of  that  class  of  buildings 
which,  in  this  city*  attract  notice  from  their  vast  size 
and  imposing  mass.  The  University  is  of  considerable 
extent.  The  architecture  of  its  principal  entrance,  which 
is  referred  to  the  XVth  Century,  is  of  high  beauty,  and 
harmonizes  strictly  with  the  character  of  the  edifice  to 
which  it  gives  admittance,  being  severe  and  majestic. 
The  interior  is  admirably  distributed  for  the  purposes  of 
study;  and  its  fine  library  is  adorned  with  statues  of 
eminent  literary  and  scientific  characters.  One  of  Its 


halls  is  large  enough  to  contain  2000  persons.  The  SALA* 
foundation  dales  from  the  year  123!);  and  in  its  palmy  MANCA. 
period  the  University  assembled  as  many  as  6000  *tu- 
dents,  natives  of  Spain,  and  7000  from  other  parts  of  MAN- 
Europe.  It  has  61  chairs,  and  60  salaried  prolessors  ; DRA. 
its  revenues  amount  to  above  1,200,000  reals.  The 
number  of  students  is  at  present  about  2000.  There  are 
likewise  attached  to  the  University  four  Coilegios  Mayo  res, 
or  great  Colleges,  whose  professors  are  always  men  of 
high  celebrity,  and  to  which  the  noblest  families  send 
their  children:  there  are  only  seven  of  these  Colleges  in 
all  Spain. 

At  the  bridge  of  Tormes  begins  the  Roman  road 
called  La  Plata , which  runs  to  Merida,  and  is  in  some 
parts  in  high  preservation.  In  the  valley  of  Vtilmuza, 
which  lies  a few  miles  South  of  the  city,  are  seen  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  villa  and  baths,  where  valuable 
fragments  of  the  choicest  mosaic  have  been  occasioully 
discovered. 

Salamanca  is  also  famous  as  giving  name  to  one  of 
Wellington’s  most  glorious  victories  gained  over  the 
French  by  the  British  and  Spanish  troops  under  his 
command,  July  23,  1812.  Population  I 1,000.  North 
latitude  41°  5'  30",  West  longitude  5°  43f. 

Mi  nano,  Diccionario  Gtograjico  FMadistico  de  Fr- 
patla  y Portugal ; Laborde,  Itincrairc  de  rEtpagne. 

SALAMANDER,)  Fr.  salamandre ; It.  sala- 

Salama'ndrine.  fm andra;  Sp.  salamandria  ; 

Lab  satamandra ; Gr.  aa\afutr(fuvn,  so  called,  Marti- 
nets thinks,  quod  amrl  propre  iraiXor  (A umidum)  ha- 
bere parepav,  ( stabulum .)  See  the  Quotation  from 

Plinic. 

Tbn  ta/amandcr  to  the  ark  retires ; 

To  fly  the  flood,  it  doth  forsake  the  fires. 

Drachm.  .Vo aV*  FIeod}  p.  470. 

The  tafamander  made  in  fashion  of  a liiard,  marked  with  spots 
like  to  ttaiTts,  never  comes  abrvad  and  shewvth  it  srlfo  but  «* 
great  thoutert ; for  in  fair*  w heather  he  is  not  eeene.  He  is  of  oo 
cold  n complexion,  that  if  he*  dos  but  touch  the  fire,  he  wiU 
quench  it  os  prctcotly,  as  if  yc*  were  put  into  it. 

U\ lUamL  Pimut,  book  x.  ch.  Ixrii. 

There  is  an  ancient  received  tradition  of  the  ta/amaad*r,  that  it 
lireth  in  the  fire,  aad  hath  force  alto  to  extinguish  the  fire. 

Bacon.  Nattered  Hitfory,  sec.  84th 

We  laid  it  [the  coquette’s  heart]  into  a pan  of  burning  coals, 
when  we  ohaenrod  in  it  a certain  m/jmamdnnc  quality,  that  tnailo 
it  capable  of  living  in  the  midst  of  fins  and  flame,  without  being 
consumed  ur  so  much  os  singed.  Spectator,  No.  281, 


SALAMANDRA. 


SALAMANDRA,  from  the  Greek  traXapat  tpa, 
LaurenU,  Salamander.  In  Zoology , a genus  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  family  Caudata,  order  Datrachia , 
class  Beplilia. 

Generic  character.  Head  flattened;  cars  concealed 
beneath  the  skin,  and  without  a tympanum  ; jaws  armed 
with  numerous  small  teeth  on  their  edges,  and  two  lon- 
gitudinal rows'  in  the  palate ; tongue  adherent  at  the 
aides,  reflected  at  the  extremity;  body  lengthened, 
lizard-shaped,  covered  with  smooth,  scaleless  skin  largely 
provided  with  mucous  pores ; tail  long,  and  more  or  less 
rounded  ; four-footed,  the  front  feet  having  four  ami  the 
bind  feet  five  nailless  toes;  generation  oviriparous. 

The  animals  comprising  this  genus  were  included  by 


Li mucus  among  the  Lizards,  from  which,  however, 
they  were  separated  by  Brogniort.  From  the  family  of 
Lizards  the  Salamanders  are  distinguished  by  their 
shining,  scaleless  skin;  by  the  shortness  of  their  limbs, 
end  the  unequal  length  of  their  nailless  toes ; by  the  entire 
absence  of  a third  eyelid  ; by  the  ear  being  completely 
hidden,  and  by  the  deficiency  of  its  tympanal  portion, 
in  place  of  which  the  oval  hole  is  covered  by  a plate  of 
cartilage  ; by  the  jaws  as  well  as  the  palate  being  armed 
with  teeth,  and  by  the  tongue  adhering  on  the  sides  of 
the  jaw  and  being  reflected  at  its  tip.  Laurenti  further 
restricted  the  genus  to  such  as  have  the  tail  more  or 
less  rounded,  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  Triton*, 
or  Water  Salamanders,  as  they  were  formerly  called,  in 
2 n 2 
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SALA-  which  the  tail  is  compressed  laterally.  This  division  has, 
however,  fallen  under  the  severe  displeasure  of  Schneider 
^ , in  his  Historia  Amphibiorum , who  thinks  the  transition 
' in  this  respect  is  so  gradual  among  the  several  species 
of  the  old  genus  Salamandra , which  included  both 
Salamanders  and  Tritons,  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
reason  for  dividing  it  into  two  genera,  but  that  the  two 
sections.  Land  and  Water  Salamanders,  only  arc  war- 
rantable. The  disposition,  however,  into  two  genera, 
proposed  by  LaurenU,  is  generally  adopted  by  modern 
zoologists ; and  it  may  be  furtherobserved.that  although 
the  generation  of  the  Salamander  has  yet  been  but  little 
inquired  into  and  is  still  doubtful,  yet  the  interesting  and 
curious  observations  of  Husconi  on  the  Tritons  prove  that 
genus  to  be  oviparous,  whilst  a preparation  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  in  which 
ova  and  young  Salamanders  furnished  with  gills  are 
seen  in  the  oviducts,  show  that  this  genus  isoviviparous, 
and  that  whilst  in  their  imperfect  Etale  they  probably 
live  in  water,  which  is  supported  by  the  observation  of 
a Naturalist  quoted  by  Latrcille : J'ai  VU  la  Sala- 
mand  re  ter  retire  dkpostr  set  cruft  ou  tes  falut  dan*  le 
snn  da  caur.  Mnupcrtuis  had  previously  noticed  the 
fact  in  the  Journal  de  Normandie,  1768,  of  two  bunches 
of  eggs  of  a yellowish-white  colour,  and  as  large  us 
coriander  seeds,  being  found  in  a female  Salamander, 
the  double  uterus  of  which  was  also  filled  with  young 
Salamanders.  And  Lacepede,  in  his  Ifistoire  Naturdlc 
des  Quadruples  Otipartt,  quotes  a letter  he  had  re- 
ceived from  a Benedictine,  who,  on  opening  a pregnant 
Salamander,  found  several  bugs  containing  the  young 
in  various  degrees  of  perfection;  the  more  advanced  he 
found  doubled  up  and  surrounded  with  amnion  fluid, 
having  been  liberated  from  which,  they  soon  expanded 
themselves  and  moved  briskly  about.  On  examining 
them  with  a microscope,  two  kinds  of  longish  fins,  (doubt- 
less the  gills,)  of  large  size  comparatively  with  the  body, 
were  observed  sprouting  from  each  side  of  the  head,  but 
there  was  no  appearance  of  hind  limbs.  Others,  less 
formed,  had  a kind  of  tumour  of  a deep  yellow  colour 
about  the  middle  of  the  body,  but  were  not  so  active 
as  those  just  mentioned.  Whilst  in  some  part  of  the 
body  from  its  middle  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  only  was 
formed,  the  other  part  being  still  composed  of  the  yellow 
matter  just  mentioned.  The  question,  therefore,  as  to 
the  ovivipurotis  generation  of  the  Salamanders,  and  the 
existence  of  gills  in  the  young  animals,  may  be  fairly 
considered  as  decided.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a rea- 
son why  animals,  rarely  if  ever  met  with  in  their  imper- 
fect state  cither  in  the  water  or  on  its  banks,  and  in  their 
perfect  state  generally  found  selecting  damp,  cool  places, 
under  stones,  or  among  broken  timber,  or  in  the  holes 
of  old  walls,  even  in  towns  and  in  great  numbers,  should 
travel  for  some  distance  to  deposit  their  offspring  in  the 
marshes  ; still,  however  it  seems  probable  that  such  is 
the  case. 

As  the  straightness  of  the  skinny  covering  cf  the 
Salamanders  woidd  prevent  its  growth,  they  are  conti- 
nually shedding  it,  LatreJlle  says,  every  ten  days  during 
the  warm  weather.  The  skin  is  not  shed  entire,  but  in 
flakes,  which,  under  the  microscope,  have  a reticular 
appearance.  Dr.  Barton  observed  this  process  in  the  S. 
Subviolacca  ; the  first  appearance  of  change  was  on  the 
tad ; a few  hours  after  the  skiu  about  the  side  of  the 
chest  began  to  loosen,  und  four  hours  subsequently  the 
loosening  had  extended  over  the  intermediate  part ; on 
the  following  morning  the  skin  had  entirely  separated 


from  the  tail  and  belly,  and  was  .scattered  about  in  BALA- 
shrivelled  portions  : towards  afternoon  the  Bkin  of  the  MAN- 
feet  was  thrown  off  entire  like  gloves,  and  on  the  third  . 
morning  the  old  skin  had  slougned  completely. 

The  body  of  the  Salamanders  is  largely  covered  be- 
neath the  skin  with  glands,  or  follicles,  which  secrete 
and  retain  a considerable  quantity  of  milky  fluid,  of 
a very  glutinous  nature.  According  to  Dr.  Barton’s 
observation,  it  docs  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  is  readily 
soluble  in  spirits  of  wine.  When  the  animal  is  irritated, 
it  secretes  tins  fluid  in  large  quantities,  and  is  capable 
of  ejecting  it  to  some  distance.  This  has  given  rise  to 
the  report  of  these  animals  being  fioisonous,  an  impu- 
tation attached  vulgarly  to  the  Toad,  which  is  also 
capable  of  ejecting  from  ils  pores  a similar  excretion. 

To  man  and  the  larger  animals  they  certainly  are  not 
so,  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  those  of  smaller  size, 
for  Lauren ti  has  proved  that  Lizards  can  be  destroyed 
by  it.  He  provoked  two  grey  Lizards  to  bite  a Sala- 
mander, which,  after  making  great  efforts  to  escape  from 
them,  at  last  ejected  some  of  this  fluid  into  their  mouths; 
one  of  them  died  immediately,  and  the  other  was  at- 
tacked with  convulsions  which  lasted  for  a couple  of 
minutes,  and  then  expired.  A third  Lizard,  into  the 
mouth  of  which  some  of  the  same  fluid  was  introduced, 
became  convulsed,  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  body 
was  paralyzed,  and  it  very  soon  died.  Dr.  Barton  says, 
that  the  fluid  of  the  .S’.  Sitbvtolacea  has  an  extremely 
acrid  taste,  closely  resembling  that  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  very  astringent.  The  Romans  considered 
these  animals  very  poisonous ; Julius  Scnliger  states, 
that  whole  fields  were  infected  by  their  pestilential 
breath,  nod  that  whoever  ate  grain  which  had  Wen  there 
produced  was  destroyed  by  the  poison.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  the  laws  should  adjudge 
punishment  like  that  of  the  Lex  Cornelia  de  Sicarii*  et 
Vejui/icit  to  those  who  wickedly  gave  hemlock,  Sala- 
mander, or  aconite.  So  firm  was  the  belief  in  the  poi- 
sonous character  of  Salamanders  that  Nicander,  in 
his  Alcxipharmicut,  details  the  following  symptoms; 

Comlinm  tlupido  lingua  tnjlammnltir  in  ore 
Et  tobilo  lerpent  languor e,  maftqne  Iremuret 
Frigid*  concutimt  lolvunty  nr  in  Orrpore  membra  { 

EJ  tjuadmpet  pro  nut,  pueri  inr/ar,  inmnbulat  argrr  / 

Ur  juv  adeo  oLiuttrm  et l,  et  kebeicit  mentit  acumen. 

From  the  relation  of  these  horrible  symptoms,  Wulf- 
bain  tritely  remarks,  probably  arose  the  proverb,  Eum 
quern  Salamandra  momorderit , tot  opus  habere  medicis 
quot  bntia  habet  maculas.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  long  this  absurd  notion  was  entertained,  for  it  is 
recorded  in  the  Acta  Academies  Naturee  Curiosontm , 
as  a valuable  observation,  disproving  this  notion,  that  a 
man  had  eaten  a Salamander  which  his  wife,  who  was 
desirous  of  getting  rid  of  him,  had  put  ill  his  food,  with- 
out having  suffered  any  inconvenience.  And  the  point 
was  only  at  last  finally  settled  by  Maupertuis  in  1727, 
who  applied  the  teeth  of  a Salamander  to  the  thigh  of  a 
Fowl  previously  plucked  ofits  feathers,  to  the  lips  and 
tongue  of  a Dog,  and  also  to  the  tongue  of  a Guinea 
Fowl,  but  in  neither  instance  did  any  poisonous  effects 
take  place.  They  are  renlly  timid,  harmless  animals, 
which  cannot  he  induced  to  bite  ; indeed,  their  teeth  are 
so  weakly  connected  with  the  jaws  that  any  forcible 
attempt  to  make  them  bite  immediately  detaches  them  • 

□ml  rather  than  engage  in  any  contest,  they  endeavour 
to  avoid  tlicir  tormentors  by  as  speedy  a flight  as  their 
slow  pice  will  allow. 
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BALA-  But  the  most  remarkable  property  attributed  to  this 
nu?  genus  i#  its  power  of  living:  in  or  extinguishing  fire. 
u , This  has  been  held  perfectly  true  for  ages,  and  even  to 
a very  lute  period  there  have  been  believers  of  and 
vouchers  for  the  fact,  as  will  be  presently  noticed. 
Aristotle  is  the  first  who  makes  mention  of  the  Sala- 
mander extinguishing  a fire  if  thrown  into  it,  but  the 
wary  old  Naturalist  qualifies  his  statement  with  &i$aoi. 
iElian  next  speaks  of  it  in  book  ii.ch.  xxxi. : he  says  that 
it  will  live  in  the  fire,  and  renders  the  flame  green,  facts 
of  which  there  are  numerous  witnesses  among  workmen. 
Nicander,  Dioscorkles,  atid  Pliny  repeat  the  wondrous 
tale ; nor  are  there  wanting,  among  the  early  Fathers  of 
the  Chnrch,  reporters  of  the  same  prodigy.  The  German 
Poets  of  the  Middle  Ages  also  made  frequent  reference  to 
this  subject ; and  Dr.  Funk,  in  his  Work  Dc  Sala - 
mandree  terrestri*  vita  evolution*  tt  formation e,  has 
collected  all  the  legendary  lore  connected  with  this  point, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  It  remained,  however, 
for  M.  Pothonier,  who  was  French  Consul  at  Rhodes, 
to  give  the  last  and  seemingly  most  authentic  narration 
of  this  remarkable  property  of  the  Salamander,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheque  Physico-tconomique 
for  1789,  and  is  further  curious  as  showing  the  effect 
which  preconceived  notions  will  occasionally  have  on 
the  perceptive  faculties.  He  says,  “ Whilst  engaged 
in  writing  in  my  chamber  at  Rhodes,  I suddenly  heard 
a most  extraordinary  cry  in  my  kitchen : I ran,  and 
found  my  cook  horribly  frightened,  who  told  me  he  had 
seen  the  devil  in  the  fire.  I looked  attentively,  mid 
saw  in  the  midst  of  the  very  bright  fire  a little  animal 
with  its  mouth  wide  open  and  throat  palpitating. 
Having  convinced  myself  that  this  was  not  an  illusion, 
1 took  the  tongs  and  endeavoured  to  catch  hold  of  it. 
At  my  first  attempt  the  animal,  which  had  been  motion- 
less up  to  this  time,  a space  of  two  or  three  minutes, 
ran  away  into  a corner  of  the  chimney,  having  lost  the 
tip  of  its  tail  in  making  its  escape,  and  buried  itself  in  a 
heap  of  hot  ashes ; but  I was  more  successful  in  a 
second  attempt,  and,  having  caught  it  round  the  body, 
drew  it  out.  The  animal  was  a kind  of  small  Lizard,  i 
put  it  into  a bottle  of  spirits  of  wine  for  preservation, 
and  afterwards  gave  it  to  M.  Ruflbit,  who  found  it  dif- 
ferent from  any  he  possessed.”  This  marvellous  story 
is,  however,  completely  upset  by  M.  Sonnini,  who  hap- 
pened to  arrive  at  Rhodes  a few  days  after  the  capture 
of  this  wonderful  animal.  M.  Pothonier,  who  he  speaks 
of  as  komme  fori  estimable , mati  d'une  ignorance  com- 
plete en  tout  ce  qui  a rapport  d Vhistoirc  naturcllc , 
showed  the  Lizard  to  him,  and  was  very  communicative 
on  the  prodigy  he  had  witnessed.  Sonnini,  however, 
doubts  not  that  his  excited  imagination  had  deceived 
him  as  to  the  length  of  time  which  the  animal  had  been 
in  the  fire ; and  adds,  moreover,  that  he  did  not  like  to 
disturb  his  illusion,  which  prevented  him  from  seeing 
that  the  feet  and  some  parts  of  the  body  of  this  (to  his 
eyes)  incombustible  animal  were  half  roasted.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effusion  of  fluid  from  the 
Salamander’s  body,  increased  by  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
would  for  a very  short  period  defend  it  from  the  hot 
ashes,  just  as  a damp  cloth  would  for  a time  resist  burn- 
ing, but  so  soon  as  the  moisture  is  evaporated,  both 
one  and  the  other  are  naturally  consumed.  The  power 
of  resisting  heat  attributed  to  the  Salamander,  led  also 
to  a report  of  cloth  being  made  of  their  skins  which  was 
incombustible ; this  is  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  in  his 
Work  De  Begionilnu  Orientalibus , but  he  stales  that 


tins  incombustible  cloth  was  really  made  of  minrra  5ALA- 
q it  ad  am  terra,  queejxla  producit,  lana  baud  dissimitia,  MAN* 
which  was  doubtless  asbestos,  known  to  the  older  writers 
as  “ Salamanders  wool and  of  this  material  was  pro- 
bably  the  napkin  ex  Salamandra  contextum,  presented 
to  the  Roman  Pontiff*  by  a Tartar  King,  which  was 
reported  to  be  at  Rome  in  Marco  Polo's  time,  and 
used  as  a wrapper  to  the  hcad-cloth  of  our  Lord  there 
said  to  be  preserved.  The  old  Venetian,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  give  much  credit  to  the  fire-resisting  power 
of  the  Salamander,  and  says,  De  Salamandra  r tro 
serpent e,  qua  in  igne  vivere  dieilur , nihil  cxplorare 
potui  in  oriental ilms  regionibut. 

Not  more  than  three  or  four  SaJamauders  are  found 
in  Europe,  and  those  only  in  the  wanner  climates;  but 
very  many  have  been  met  with  of  late  years,  and  de- 
scribed, in  America. 

S.  Maculosa,  Laur,;  Lacerta  Salamandra,  Lin.;  la 
Salamandre  Commune,  Cuv. ; Spotted  Salamander. 

Between  six  and  seven  inches  in  length;  general  colour,, 
dull  livid-black,  spotted  with  yellow  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  body ; Irom  behind  the  eyes  extends  on  each 
side  a series  of  longitudinal  yellow  streak*  of  irregular 
figure,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  the  black 
ground ; the  belly  is  of  a bluish-black,  varied  with  yel- 
low, a*  are  also  the  limbs,  but  on  them  the  yellow  is  of 
a paler  hue.  Along  the  sides  of  the  head  and  body  are 
some  rows  of  tubercles,  which  consist  of  follicles  secreting 
a kind  of  milky  fluid,  acrid,  and  capable  of  being  pro- 
jected to  Home  distance  when  the  animal  is  irritated. 

They  are  found  in  France,  and  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  but  arc  not  met  with  in  this  country.  During 
Winter  it  becomes  torpid,  having  buried  itself  in  the 
chink*  of  old  walls,  hollow  trees,  or  even  in  boles  in  the 
ground,  and  so  remains  till  the  warmth  of  Spring  again 
excites  it  to  action.  When  at  rest,  it  coil*  Itself  up  like 
a Snake,  and  rarely  leaves  its  hole  but  in  rainy  or  damp 
weather,  which  bests  suits  its  economy,  ami  it  then  rea- 
dily finds  the  insects  and  worms  on  whtph  it  teeds. 

S . Atra,  Laur.;  la  Salamandre  .Vo ire.  Lair. ; Black 
Salamander.  About  half  the  size  of  the  last  species; 
upon  the  back  of  its  head  are  some  flattened,  oblong  ele- 
vations ; the  neck  is  narrower  than  the  head ; on  each 
of  its  ribs  is  a kind  of  wart;  the  feel  aud  toes  are 
flatter  and  more  slender.  It  is  entirely  black,  without 
admixture  of  any  colour.  It  is  found  in  Austria,  in  the 
mountains  of  Etscher  and  Loibel,  in  which  neighbour- 
hood the  Spotted  Salamander  is  never  met  with,4ind  it 
is  commonly  called  Tattermandel. 

S.  Perspicillata,  Savl ; la  Salamandre  a lunettes, Cuv.; 
Spectacled  Salamander.  It  is  distinguished  by  having 
only  four  instead  of  five  toes  on  the  hind  feel ; it  is  black 
above,  and  yellow  spotted  with  black  beneath ; and 
above  each  eye  is  a transverse,  yellow  stripe.  It  is 
found  in  the  Apennines.  The  three-toed  Salamander 
of  Lacepede  is  a mutilated  specimen  of  this  species. 

S.  Subviolacea,  Harl.;  Lacerta  Subviol.  Barton  ; la 
Salamandre  Venimeuse,  Duud. ; Dusky  Violet  Sala- 
mander. About  seven  inches  in  length;  upper  surface 
of  the  body  dusky  purple  or  violet,  marked  with  two 
longitudinal  stripe*  of  fine  yellow  spots,  some  round, 
others  oval,  coalescing  into  one  stripe  on  the  lower  half 
of  the  tail ; under  surluce,  legs,  mid  tail  livid-purple, 
and  marked  with  very  minute  bluish-white  spots  of 
varying  size.  It  is  native  of  Pennsylvania.  In  South 
Carolina  there  is  a variety  of  larger  size,  and  with  dif- 
ferently arranged  spots,  Dr.  Barton  mentions  that  the 
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8AUU  milky  fluid  which  exudes  from  the  surface,  principally 
MAN-  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tail,  is  of  a white  colour,  very 
DRA.  glutinous,  but  not  gummy,  and,  though  it  will  not  dis- 
S \L\-  &°lve  in  water, is  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  applied 
MAN-'  10  the  tongue,  it  almost  immediately  communicated  a 
DROPS,  very  astringent  taste,  which  soon  became  caustic,  as  if 
corrosive  sublimate  had  been  taken  into  the  mouth, 
occasioning  a plentiful  flow  of  saliva,  and  the  caustic 
taste  remained  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  in 
spile  of  frequent  rinsings  of  the  mouth  with  water. 

S.  Tigrina , Green ; Tiger  ine  Salamander.  Eight 
inches  in  length ; the  tail  rather  longer  than  the  body, 
tapering,  compressed,  and  rounded  at  the  tip;  irides 
gold  and  brown  ; upper  parts  and  sides  of  the  body 
blackish,  marked  with  numerous  large,  pale,  ochrish 
spots  of  irregular  size,  and  largest  on  the  upper  port  of 
the  tail ; throat  pale  ochrish ; under  part  of  body  cine- 
reous, irregularly  marked  with  ochraceous  spots  ; under 
part  of  the  tail  unspotted,  and  having  a granular  appear- 
ance ; under  part  of  kgs  and  feel  reddish ; but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  latter  be  a permanent  character.  The 
skin  is  smooth,  and  secretes  very  little  of  the  glutinous 
fluid  common  to  the  genus.  It  has  a very  near  resem- 
blance to  S.  Vulgar  it  and  S.  Subviolacea.  It  is  found  in 
New  Jersey. 

8.  Cytindracea,  Harl. ; Hound-tailed  Salamander. 
Five  inches  in  length  ; the  tail  rather  longer  than  the 
body,  cylindrical,  thick,  and  gradually  tapering;  general 
colour  blackish,  or  dark  slate-green,  becoming  lighter 
on  the  throat  and  undersurface  of  the  tail.  The  male 
Hus  iu  head  larger  than  the  neck,  and  rather  protube- 
rant ou  the  occiput,  which,  in  the  female,  is  flatter,  and 
along  her  spine  is  a slightly  impressed  longitudinal  fur- 
row. Native  of  South  Carolina. 

S.  Fati  iatu,  Green  ; Handed  Salamander . Between 
four  and  five  inches  in  length ; tail  about  as  long  as 
the  body,  oval,  tapwing,  and  pointed ; upper  part  of  the 
body  brown  marked  with  transverse,  irregular,  blue 
bands  ; upper  surface  of  the  tail  brown  marked  with 
light  yellow  spots  ; under  parts  ash-coloured.  Native 
of  New  Jersey. 

S.  Sinciput-albida,  Green  ; W hite- noted  Salamander. 
Three  inches  long;  tail  shorter  than  the  body,  thick, 
tapering,  and  pointed;  upper  parts  dirty  ferruginous, 
under  parts  yellow ; snout  oval,  and  white  above.  Isa 
native  of  New  Jersey,  and  said  to  be  found  in  shallow 
streams. 

8.  Erythronota,  Green  ; Red-hacked  Salamander . 
About  four  inches  in  length  ; the  tail  shorter  than  the 


body  ; back  red  mingled  with  brown,  the  colours  form- 
ing a stripe  from  the  snout  to  the  tail ; throat  wluti*h, 
with  a few  crimson  spots  near  the  neck,  other  under 
parts  ashy.  Is  not  uncommon  in  New  Jersey,  and 
found  in  elevated  situations. 

S.  Japonica,  Huttuin;  Japan  Salamander.  It  has 
the  tail  long,  round,  and  only  slightly  compressed  at 
the  top  ; eyes  small,  furnished  with  large  eyelids  ; upper 
parts  leaden,  under  yellowish;  a yellow  streak  extends 
from  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  It  is  found  in 
Japan,  and  considered  by  the  natives  to  possess  aphro- 
disiacs! properties. 

.S.  Cine  re  a.  Green ; Dapple  Salamander.  Four 
inches  in  length ; upper  parts  dark  brown  dotted  with 
white,  under  parts  black  and  white  mingled.  Found  in 
New  Jersey. 

& Glutinota,  Green ; Glutinou t Salamander.  Six 
indies  in  length,  and  the  tail  twice  as  long  as  the  body  ; 
upper  parts  blackish  mnrked  with  white  spots  composed 
of  dots;  under  parts  black.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
large  quantity  of  mucus  which  exudes  from  its  body. 
Native  of  New  Jersey. 

8.  Futca , Green  ; Rrown  Salamander.  Three  inches 
long;  the  tail  of  the  same  length  as  the  body,  and 
slightly  compressed ; upper  parts  yellowish-brown ; 
under  parts  white,  with  a line  of  black  spots  on  each 
side ; throat  spotted  with  black.  Native  of  New  Jersey. 

8.  Ctrrigera,  Green;  Bearded  Salamander.  Three 
inches  in  length,  and  the  tail  rather  longer  than  the 
body ; snout  obtuse,  and  furnished  with  a pair  of  thick, 
fleshy  drrhi  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  project- 
ing between  the  nostrils  and  upper  lip  ; it  is  questionable 
whether  these  are  permanent,  or  merely  appearing  at  the 
time  of  fecundation,  like  the  membrane  on  the  toes  of 
Triton  Palmipet,  and  the  crest  of  Triton  Cristata.  Upper 
parts  yellowish  speckled  with  block  points,  and  bounded 
on  each  side  by  a black  line  edged  above  with  white,  which, 
commencing  behind  either  eye,  is  continued  alittlc  above 
the  legs,  and  united  at  the  tip  of  the  tail ; along  its  lower 
edge  is  a line  of  wry  Ane  white  dots;  sides  of  the  body 
Speckled  in  dusky  lines;  under  surface  whitish.  The 
female  is  more  robust,  her  markings  are  less  distinct, 
and  she  has  not  any  cirrhi.  They  somewhat  resemble 
8.  Erythronota,  and  ore  found  near  New  Orleans. 

See  Laureuli,  Synopsis  Rept ilium  ; Latreille,  Hit- 
toire  Naturdle  dec  Reptiles;  Sclmeider,  Jlistoria  Am- 
phibiorurn  ; Funk,  De  Salamandrtt  Urrtstris  vita,  Sfc.; 
Green  and  Harlan,  pasrim,  in  Journal  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia. 
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SALAMANDROPS,  from  eoXa/xarcpo,  a Salaman- 
der, and  inf/  a form , Wagler.  In  Zoology,  a genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Caudata , order  Ba - 
track  id,  class  Repulia, 

Generic  character.  Head  broad  and  flattened ; 
lower  jaw  furnished  with  a single  row  of  teeth  ; upper 
with  two  concentric  rows,  the  inner  semicircular  and 
palatine;  tongue  free  anteriorly;  operculum  halfway 
between  the  posterior  edge  of  the  gape  and  the  fore  leg; 
Opercular  cartilages  three,  the  aperture  between  the 
hinder  two ; outer  edge  of  the  feet  fimbriated  ; four  toes 
to  the  fore,  and  five  to  the  hind  feet,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  the  latter  webbed  and  clawless. 


The  remarkable  animal  on  which  this  genus  is  founded 
wa*  discovered  by  the  French  traveller  Micbaux,  in  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  he  only  gives  the  following 
brief  notice  of  it : Dans  let  torrent  on  trouve  une  es]/ece 
de  StUaniandrt  oppdie  par  let  habitant  Alligator  dec 
Montagna ; it  yen  a qui  ontjvgqv'au  deux  piedt  de  long. 
The  animal  be  obtained  was  deposited  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Natural  History  of  Paris,  nnd  a very  short  notice  of  it 
given  by  M.  Bose,  under  the  article  Salamaudre,  in  the 
Nouveau  Dictwnnarre  d' Hit  toire  Naturelle,  who  states 
that  it  was  about  thirteen  inches  long,  nnd  therefore  the 
largest  of  the  Salamanders  ; that  he  could  not  say  whe- 
liter  it  was  terrestrial  or  aquatic,  though  its  very  short 
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SALA-  ami  flattened  tail  edged  with  a membranous  fringe 
MAN*  which  extended  along  the  back  led  him  to  suppose  that 
DBU  S -t  WM  aquatic.  In  1812,  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton  published  at 
Philadelphia  a Tract  entitled  Memoir  concerning  an 
Animal  of  the  Clou  Reptilia  or  Amphibia , which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Alligator  and  llelV#nder,  which 
consists  of  twenty-six  pages,  and  probably  gives  a de- 
tailed account  of  the  animal ; but  as  it  is  very  scarce, 
and  unfortunately  not  to  be  met  with  in  Loudon,  the 
only  notices  to  be  obtained  from  it  arc  those  contaiued 
in  other  American  writers,  which  are  very  short. 

Professor  Mitchell,  in  Silliman’s  Journal , vol.  vii., 
conceived  be  had  described  this  animal,  which,  however, 
he  has  onlyconfounded  with  the  Me  nobranchus  Lateralis, 
Harlan,  or  Triton  Laterality  Say;  and  Captain  Le- 
conte, in  the  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  Philo- 
topky  of  New  York,  vol.  i.f  though  he  states  the  two  to 
be  very  different  animals,  yet  erroneously  considers  that 
the  Proteus  “ may  possibly  be  the  larva  of  this  animal; 
(Salamandropi ;)  for  most  of  the  animals  that  inhabit 
the  lakes  are  found  in  the  western  rivers.” 

Dr.  Harlan  of  Philadelphia,  in  an  excellent  paper. 
Observations  on  the.  Genus  Salamandra,  has,  however, 
proved  the  right  of  this  animal  to  be  arranged  in  a dis- 
tinct genus.  It  differs  from  the  Salamanders  in  the 
want  of  that  remarkable  characteristic,  anum  habent 
vulva  muliebris  simillimum ; from  the  Mtnobranchus 
by  having  five  toes  on  the  hind  feet  instead  of  four,  and 
by  never  having  gills  at  any  period  of  life,  but  merely 
spiracular  openings  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  covered 
with  a simple  flap,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  the 
Amphiuma,  Lin.,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  the  more 
perfect  devdopement  of  the  legs  and  the  semicircular 
disposition  of  the  hinder  row  of  teeth.  Hurlan  at  first 
gave  it  the  name  of  Abranchus , from  its  not  possessing 
gills,  but  subsequently  changed  the  generic  name  to 
Menopoma,  in  consequence  of  the  till o Abranchus  having 
been  previously  applied  by  Van  Ha&sclt  to  a genus  of 
Mollusca.  Barton  called  it,  in  his  paper,  Protonojssis, 
and  Leuchort  and  Fitzinger  named  it  Crypiobranchus, 
The  generic  name  here  used  is  that  employed  by  Wagler. 
There  is  but  one  species. 

8.  Alleghanensit,  Wag!.;  Menopoma  Allcgh.  Harl. 
It  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  sometimes  more ; is 
very  thick  and  ehuhbed  ; the  head  is  broad,  the  mouth 
wide,  nostrils  prominent,  and  the  spiracles  midway  be- 
tween tbe  mouth  and  the  fore  leg;  the  legs  are  strong 
and  short;  the  outer  edge  of  the  feet  fimbriated,  and 
the  two  outer  toes  of  the  hind  feet  webbed ; the  tail  is 
compressed  vertically,  and  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  body; 
the  general  colour  is  stale,  with  darker  spots  on  the 
body,  and  a dark  line  running  through  the  eyes.  It  is 
of  a very  uncouth  and  disgusting  form,  is  much  dreaded 
by  fishermen,  and  believed  by  them  to  be  poisonous. 
It  is  found  in  the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  rivers;  lives  in 
the  water,  eats  flesh,  and  spares  nothing  it  can  devour. 
The  Indians  call  it  Twerg,  and  by  tbe  Anglo-Americans 
it  is  called  Hellbender,  Mud  Devil,  Ground  Puppy , and 
Young  Alligator,  It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  it  is 
to  this  animal  Dr.  Hildreth  refers  in  his  Notes  on  certain 
Parts  of  the  State  of  Ohio  ; “ In  the  Ohio  an  animal  be- 
tween the  Newt  and  the  Alligator  is  often  taken  on  the 
hooks  set  for  fish  in  the  Spring  of  the  year.  It  is  be- 
tween two  and  three  feet  iu  length,  and  of  a most 
disagreeable  and  disgusting  appearance.” 

See  Waglvr,  Nalurliches  System  der  Amphibien; 
Harlan,  in  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History 


of  New  York,  vol.  i.;  Barnes,  in  Silliman's  American  SALA- 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  ii. ; Hildreth  in  MAN- 
same,  vol.  x.  DROPS, 

SALANX,  from  the  Greek,  an  unknown  fish  sc  8^]A_ 
called,  Cuv.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  rias. 
to  the  family  Ksocides,  order  Malacoptcrygii  Abdomi-  ^ 
j 'talcs,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  characier.  Head  flat ; opercules  folding 
upon  each  other  beneath;  four  flat  rays  to  the  gills; 
jaws  short,  pointed,  and  each  furnished  with  a row  of 
curved  teeth  ; upper  jaw  formed  almost  entirely  of  the 
intermaxillary  bones;  the  lower  increased  in  length 
beyond  the  chin  by  a small  appendage  furnished  with 
teeth ; the  palutc  and  tongue  smooth  and  toothless,  and 
the  latter  without  any  ridge. 

The  above  is  all  which  is  mentioned  by  Cuvier,  who 
forms  it  into  a genus,  and  places  it  betweeu  Chauliodus 
and  Belone. 

See  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal. 

SALARLAS,  Cuv.  In  Zoology , a genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  tha  family  Gobioidcs,  order  Acanthopte - 
rygri , class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Upper  part  of  the  head  much 
compressed,  lower  part  very  wide ; forehead  vertical ; 
lipa  full  and  fleshy ; teeth  very  fine,  numerous,  com- 
pressed laterally,  and  curved,  closely  set  in  a single  roar 
in  each  jaw. 

This  genus,  formed  by  Cuvier,  is  distinguished  from 
the  genus  Blennius  by  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the 
teeth,  which  in  a recent  specimen  move  like  the  keys  of 
a harpsichord.  Three  species  arc  distinctly  noted  by 
this  author  as  belonging  to  the  genus;  besides  which,  he 
states  there  are  several  others,  and  imagines  that  1l»e 
Blennius  Edentufus,  Bloch,  also  belongs  to  it,  thinking 
it  probable  that  it  has  teeth,  although  stated  by  Bloch 
to  have  none. 

S.  Quadrtpennis,  Cuv. ; Blennius  Gattoruginc , For- 
skael.  Six  or  seven  inches  in  length;  general 
colour  consisting  of  little  reddish,  grey,  and  yellowish 
spots,  with  small  dashes  of  red,  and  a deep  reddish- 
brown  stripe  extending  on  to  the  dorsal  fin.  It  is 
(bund  in  the  Mediterranean;  called  by  the  Venetians 
the  Gattoruginc,  and  by  the  Arabs  Kotchar.  Risso 
thinks  it  probable  that  this  species  differs  from  that 
found  in  the  Atlantic;  both,  however,  are  generally 
considered  the  same. 

S.  Simus,  Cuv.;  Blrnn.  Sim  us,  Sujef.  About  eight 
inches  in  length  ; general  colour  olive,  dotted  symme- 
trically with  small  black  spots  ; in  front  of  the  anal  fin 
is  a fatty  substance  covered  with  blackish  points,  and 
above  each  eye  is  u small  appendage.  It  is  caught  in 
the  fresh  waters  of  the  Var,  which  separates  France 
from  Italy. 

S.  Salient,  Cuv.;  Blenn.  Salient,  Lacep. ; Alliens 
SaUatorius,  Commerson.  About  two  inches  ami  a half 
in  length  ; general  colour  brown  striped  with  black;  it 
is  much  compressed  laterally  so  as  merely  to  resemble  a 
thin  sword-blade ; its  pectoral  fins  are  of  great  size, 
reaching,  wben  laid  close  to  the  body,  nearly  as  far  as 
the  vent,  and  wben  unfolded  resembling  a sort  of  disc, 
which  gives  them  similar  habits  to  the  flying  fish,  Ex o 
cetus.  It  darts  with  great  agility,  glides  quickly,  or 
rather,  as  Commerson  expresses  it,  flies  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water;  and  prefers  the  neighbourhood  of  rocks 
against  which  the  waves  dash  violently.  It  is  found 
upon  the  shores  and  reefs  of  New  Britain,  in  the  South 
Sea,  and  was  first  observed  in  Bougainville's  voyage. 
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See  Cuvier,  Rtyne  Animal ; Lacepede,  Uisloirt  (let 
Poissons  ; Ki wo,  Ichthyologic  de  Sice. 

SALARY,  F r.  safaric,  talaricr  ; It .saldrio;  Sp.  sa- 
lario  : Lai.  solarium,  from  sal,  suit.  See  the  Quota- 
tion from  Pennant  Generally, 

Pay  made  lor  services  done  in  stated  times,  or  period* 
of  time. 

And  tom  tyroc  my  Maims,  here  safer  ye  his  by  bynde. 

Piers  Ptmshmnm.  Futon,  p.  112. 

The  pope  carnet  h hit  to  be  knavren,  by  theyr  thaurn  crown**, 
by  gatlunng  t|>  of  tithra,  nusse  |*nce,  aiul  utfenogea,  by  tho 
gVldeii  trcntallc*,  and  saiaryes  to  aiu«. 

Frytk.  Workrt,  p,  101.  dntilh'iis  between  Chritl  and  the  Pope. 

Moreover,  this  tearaie  in  Latin*  of  sal,  is  taken  up  and  used  in 
varrr,  yea,  and  divers  honour*  and  dignities  bestowed  uinn  bravo 
men  fur  suma  worthi*  service,  go*  under  this  uiune,  and  be*  called 
talari ri.  Holland.  /’lime,  book  mi  ch.  vii. 

As  to  my  tail  ary,  he  told  me  I should  have  24  dollars  per  month, 
which  was  as  much  os  he  gave  to  the  old  gunner. 

Dumpier,  Fcyages,  .Inna  l GW. 

The  latter  Ttbe  Romans]  also  made  salt  part  of  the  pay  of  their 
soldiers,  which  wa*  called  tatanum ; and  from  which  is  derived 
our  word  tat  ary.  pennant.  Tver  f ram  C better,  p.  33. 

SALE,  See  Sell. 

SA'LEBROUS.I  Lat.  salebrnms,  from  salebra, 

Salebro'sity.  J ul  serpius  sahendum ; a rough  or 
rugged  wuy,  didicult  to  pas*,  requiring  the  exertion  of 

leaping. 

Rough,  nigged,  rutty. 


artificial  heat,  becomes  the  Salep  of  commerce.  Re- 
duced to  powder  and  dissolved  in  water,  it  forms  a thick 
aud  very  nutritious  jelly.  It  was  much  recommended 
by  Dr.  Percival  of  Manchester  as  an  admirable  de-  \ 
mulcent,  well  adapted  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of 
the  ernsis  of  the  blood  arising  from  ulcers  on  the  lungs, 
wounds,  or  amputation.  The  supposed  aphrodisiac 
qualities  of  the  Orchis  tribe  probably  sprung  from  the 
visionary  doctrine  of  Signatures.  (Woodville,  Med.  Bot.) 
As  the  Orchis  is  found  in  all  our  heathB  and  woods, 
it  is  surprising  that  the  value  of  its  roots  is  so  little 
known.  It  might  be  mode  available  for  culinary  and 
charitable  purposes  at  a very  small  expense  of  trouble 
or  money. 

Avicenna,  Canon  Medicines ; Lobel,  Observations* 
Botanist r;  Woodville,  Medical  Botany. 

SALE  V\ , r.  j p saJuer,  to  salute. 

Sale  winq,  n.f  ’ 


The  bevy  lark*,  the  menager  of  dsjr, 

Salewelh  in  hire  song  the  monre  gray. 

Chancer.  The  Knight e*  Tale,  V.  1494. 

A privw  spice  of  pride,  that  waiteth  fiist  to  b*  uUewtd,  or  he 
wol  m lew,  all  be  h*  less*  worthy  than  that  other  is. 

Id.  The  Per  tame t Tate. 

■ And  let  t*  fast  go 

Right  to  thefftet,  withontcu  tale*  mo, 

Why  all  this  foike  aaemblrd  in  this  place. 

Ana  let  vs  of  all  hir  sahtnges  pace. 

Id.  Tntlua  and  Cretetde,  book  ii. 


We  now  again  proceed 

Thorough  a vale  that’s  saleirr,us  indeed; 

— — bruising  our  flesh  and  bones ; 

To  thrust  betwixt  massy  and  pointed  stones. 

Cotton.  Handert  of  the  Peake,  (1681,)  p.  54. 

1 believe  not  him  that  said,  if  crownea  were  rightly  viewed,  there 
would  be  more  kingdoms  than  kings;  for  nature  rise*  to  sove- 
raignty,  ami  there  is  a blase  of  honour  gilding  the  brews  and  in- 
ticiiig  the  miiul ; yet  is  not  this  without  its  thomos  ana  salthrosily, 
Fetthirm.  Upon  EccJrt.  ch.  ii.  p.  J78. 

SALEP  is  part  of  the  Arabic  phrase  Khu*d-th-iha'- 
leb,  or  Khu*yetu  Ih-lha'-lcb,  Fox’s  Testicles,  given  os 
a name  to  various  species  of  Orchis,  from  the  appearance 
of  their  double  root.  The  Persians  and  Turks,  who  can- 
not pronounce  fh,  say  sa’leb;  and  the  latter,  like  the 
Germans,  always  sound  a final  sonant  as  a surd,  hence 
our  Turkey  merchants,  abbreviating  the  word,  write  it 
Salep.  The  Kliu*ii-lh-iha’leb  is,  according  to  Avicenna 
(Ibrt  SSnft)  (Kdttun,  i.  209)  the  name  of  two  plants; 
one  the  Salyrium  of  Diuscoridee,  (iii.  143.)  nnd  the 
other,  probably,  some  species  of  the  Orchis  tribe. 
The  Salyrium  was  supposed  by  the  old  Botnuists  to  be 
the  Orchi*  bifolia , but  the  Salop  of  the  Levantines 
appears  to  be  the  Orchis  maantla  of  I. inn® us.  This 
name,  as  well  as  KhusA-l-kelb,  (the  Cynot  orchi s of 
Dioscorides,)  is  now  given  by  the  Asiatics  to  more  than 
one  species  of  this  genus,  several  of  them  little  known 
in  this  country,  the  roots  of  which  are  generally  prepared 
and  used  by  them  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  Orchis 
bifolia  is  called  Tesliculu * vutpinus,  by  Lobel,  from  the 
Khusd-th-tha'-leb  of  the  Arabs,  who  give  the  name  of 
Khusd-l-h'iti  ( Cynos  orchis)  to  the  O.  mono,  maacula , 
militaris,  Ac.  These,  with  Maculata,  Pyramidalis , and 
iAilifoliu,  all  retain  their  places  in  some  of  the  foreign 
Pharmacopeias,  though  long  since  expunged  from  ours 
ns  superfluous.  The  bulb  of  most,  if  not  all  of  the 
specie*,  when  stripped  of  its  outer  integument,  and 
exposed  for  a few  minutes  to  the  ordinary  heat  of  an 
oven,  acquires  the  colour  and  transparency  of  horn ; 
and  when  dried  in  the  open  air,  or  by  a very  moderate 


With  that  Constance  anon*  preyend 
Spake  to  hir  lord*,  that  ho  abide. 

So  that  I roam  tutor*  ride. 

To  bun  vpon  hi*  bien  trim 
The  flute,  which*  shall  him  W*. 

(Sower.  Conf.  dm.  book  ii. 

Bat  Glauce,  seeing  all  that  chnunccd  there, 

Well  wanting  how  their  cnour  to  aavoylo, 

Full  glad  of  *o  good  end,  to  them  drew  ncre, 

And  her  salewd  with  MH-mely  be-accoyle. 

»S penter.  Fuene  Qneene,  book  if.  can.  6. 

By  thin,  that  straungev  knight  in  presence  came, 

And  goodly  salved  them ; wlio  nought  againe 
Him  nunrnxl,  a*  courtevie  became. 

Id.  H.  book  ii.  can.  8. 

SALFORD,  a large  and  populous  suburb  of  Man- 
chester, to  which  town  it  bears  much  the  same  relation 
that  Southwark  docs  to  London.  Salford  has  been 
briefly  described  under  Lancashire,  and  would  not  be 
ugain  noticed  had  it  not,  by  the  Reform  Rill  of  1S32, 
(passed  since  the  publication  of  that  Article,)  acquired 
the  right  of  returning  one  of  the  three  Members  by 
wfiich  Manchester  is  now  represented  in  Parliament. 
Population,  in  1831,  40,760. 

SALICORNIA,  m Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Monandria , order  Monogyniay  natural  order  Atripliccs. 
Generic  character:  calyx  ventricose,  entire;  corolla 
none ; stamens  one  or  two ; seed  one,  covered  by  the 
calyx. 

Ten  species,  sea-side  plants,  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America;  like  many  other  sea-side  plants,  (hey 
abound  in  soda.  S.  herbacea  and  frvticosa  are  natives 
of  England  ; they  are  somewhat  similar,  and  are  often 
mistaken  for  samphire. 

SALIENT,  Lat.  salient,  from  sal-ire,  to  leap;  Gr. 

aXXciK. 

Leaping,  jumping,  shooting. 

The  legs  of  both  sides  moving  together,  M frogs  and  mhamt 
animals,  u properly  exiled  leaping. 

Str  Thomas  Brown,  Faigar  Errowrs,  book  i*.  ch.  vi. 
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The  pcUkuB  then:  Who  bent  can  tend  on  high 
The  tn/uM  snout,  far  streaming  to  the  sky  ? 

His  b«  you  Juno  of  mayestic  sise. 

f'ope.  Daneiad,  book  U.  ?.  162. 
Cold  honours  thrill  each  sick'ning  vein ; 

Deep  brukru  sighs  my  bosom  strain ; 

The  wW  pulse  of  health  gives  o'er. 

And  life  and  pleasure  are  no  more. 

Black  lock.  An  Ode. 

SALPNE,  1 Fr.  talme;  Sp.  latine,  u salt-pit 

Salina'tiom,  l or  salt-house ; It . saho ; Lat.  sali- 

Sali'novs.  [ nariui,  from  tal.  salt. 

Salsi  'o i nous.  J II avion;  the  qualities  of  salt ; 
having;  or  causing  to  have  the  nature  of  salt 

W«  wad  in  Plutarch,  that  Philippus  Libertus  washed  the  body 
of  Hompey  with  salt  water,  which,  per  hap*,  might  lie  either  becauae 
it  was  more  Abstersive,  or  that  it  helped  to  prevent  putrefaction ; 
and  it  is  nut  improbable  the  Egyptians  might  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  wash  the  body  with  the  sum*  pickle  they  used  in  talma- 
fi  t* ; in  order  to  preserving  and  embalming  it. 

(Irttnhtll.  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  59. 

When  wood  aad  many  other  bodies  do  petri  fie,  either  by  tho 
sea,  other  waters,  or  earths  abounding  in  such  spirits ; w«  do  not 
usually  ascribe  their  induration  to  cold,  but  rather  unto  talutout 
spirits,  concretise  juice*,  and  causes  circumjacent,  which  do  assi- 
milate all  bodies  riot  indisposed  fur  their  impressions. 

Sir  7Ao«<u  Brawn,  f'mlyar  Errowrt,  book  ii.  cb.  i. 

The  knowledge  of  the  distinction  of  salts  which  we  have  pro- 
posed, whereby  they  are  discriminated  into  acid,  volatile,  or  n/ni- 
fftno u»,  (if  I may,  for  distinction  sake,  so  call  the  fkgttir*  mitt  of 
animal  substances,)  and  hied  or  alcalinate. 

lloylc.  tiorki,  vol.  i.  p.  765. 

There  is  ana  matrrial  refreshment  which  this  eastern*  sido  of 
Patagunia  seems  to  be  very'  defective  in,  and  that  is  fresh  waters ; 
for  the  land  being  generally  of  a nitrous  and  talme  nature,  the 
ponds  and  streams  are  frequently  brackish. 

Anton.  Voyayet,  ch.  V. 

He  [Aristotle]  supposed  (and  mankind  were  for  agrs  content 
with  the  solution ) that  the  sun  continually  raised  dry  tal  me  exha- 
lations from  the  earth,  and  deposited  them  upon  the  sea ; and 
hence,  say  his  followers,  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  more  salt  at  top 
than  at  bottom. 

iltJdtmith.  Hittary  of  the  Earth,  sol,  i.  ch.  xv.  p.  137. 

SALISBURIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Monoecia , order  Poly  ait  dria.  Generic  character:  male 
flower,  catkin  naked:  calyx  none;  corolla  none;  an- 
thers imbricated  : female  flower,  calyx  four-cleft;  drupe 
with  a triangular  nut. 

One  species,  S.  adiantifolia,  native  of  Japan  ; it  is  a 
hardy  shrub,  and  worthy  of  cultivation : the  leaves  are 
very  similar  to  the  Ferns  of  the  genua  Adianlum. 

SALISBURY,  or  New  Sarum,  the  Capital  of 
Wiltshire,  owes  its  origin  to  certain  disputes  about 
*•  walks  and  limits”  betwixt  the  Bishop  and  the  Castel- 
lan of  Old  Sarum,  in  which  we  arc  told  by  Holinshed 
'*  they  fell  at  last  to  sad  blowes,"  and  during  a solemn 
procession  on  Rogation  Sunday,  in  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Richard  I.,  the  soldiery,  " espieing  their 
time,  gat  between  the  clergie  and  the  town,  und  so  coiled 
them”  that  they  durst  not  again  attempt  the  performance 
of  any  ceremony  of  a similar  nature.  The  townspeople 
of  Sarum,  missing  the  " goodc  cheer*”  with  which  they 
hud  been  accustomed  to  be  entertained  on  such  occa- 
sions, espoused  the  quarrel  of  the  Clergy,  and  greatly 
rejoiced  when  Herbert  Poore,  their  Bishop,  obtained  per- 
mission from  Henry  III.  to  build  a Church  about  a 
mile  and  a half  from  their  troublesome  neighbours  in 
the  Castle,  on  a spot  called  Merri  field,  which,  as  tradi- 
tion asserts,  was  especially  recommended  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  Cathedral,  however,  was  no!  begun  until  Richard 
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Poore  had  succeeded  his  brother  Herbert  in  the  See  of 
Sarum,  and  it  was  finished  six  years  afterwards,  a.  D. 
1258.  It  is  a noble  and  regular  structure,  in  the  style 
of  architecture  then  prevalent,  when  the  pointed  was 
rapidly  superseding  the  circular  arch ; and  clusters  of 
tall,  slender,  aud  graceful  pillars,  with  capitals  of  almost 
Corinthian  foliage,  were  taking  place  of  the  short,  mas- 
sive. and  little  ornamented  Saxon  and  early  Norman 
column.  Salisbury  Cathedral  is  indeed  esteemed  to  be 
the  hest  existing  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  that 
period ; ami  it  is  distinguished  from  every  English,  and 
from  most  continental  Cathedrals,  by  its  systematic 
completion  on  one  uniform  plan,  and  in  one  consistent 
style  of  building,  without  any  subsequent  addition  or 
a Herat  ion  ; excepting  only  the  spire,  the  loftiest  in 
England,  which  was  raised  many  years  afterwards.  It 
is  well  placed  in  an  open  area  not  encroached  upon  by 
walls  and  houses,  and  is  altogether  worthy  of  the  espe- 
cial attention  of  the  student  in  the  department  of  archi- 
tecture commonly  called  Gothic. 

A new  tow  n gradually  arose  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Cathedral,  called  New  Sarum,  or  Saircsburi,  the 
freedom  of  which  being  secured  by  Royal  Charter,  a 
market  was  instituted,  and  certain  fairs  were  appointed 
to  be  held  annually.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old  city  settled  within  it;  and  Edward  III.  caus- 
ing the  Great  Western  Road  to  be  turned  through  its 
streets,  the  new  city  increased  as  rapidly  as  the  old  one 
declined,  and  became  one  of  the  most  thriving  and 
prosperous  places  in  England.  The  soil  is  good,  the 
water  plentiful  and  excellent,  and  the  air  of  the  sur- 
rounding downs  is  reckoned  particularly  healthy. 

Salisbury  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions,  each 
under  its  own  separate  jurisdiction,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil.  In  the  close,  which  is  the  smaller  division,  are 
the  Cathedral,  the  Palace,  the  Deanery,  the  dwellings 
of  the  minor  Clergy,  aud  several  handsome  private 
houses  held  on  Church  leases.  The  town  is  built  with 
considerable  regularity.  Five  principal  streets  run  from 
East  to  West,  and  as  many  from  North  to  South  : all 
of  which  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  along 
the  middle  of  every  street  flows  a narrow  but  clear 
stream,  conducted  by  artificial  means  from  the  rivers 
Avon,  Bourne,  and  Witey,  which  unite  in  the  broad 
valley  in  which  the  city  is  situated.  The  market-place 
is  very  large,  anil  contains  a magnificent  Council-house, 
built  by  the  Earl  of  Radnor  in  1795.  Since  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  Salisbury  has  returned  two  Members  to 
Parliament,  who  are  chosen  by  the  Corporation,  which 
consists  of  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  High  Steward,  twenty- 
four  Aldermen,  and  several  minor  civil  dignitaries. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  flannels,  lace,  and  cut- 
lery, particularly  scissors.  Distant  from  London  S0£ 
miles  West  by  South.  Population,  in  1831,  9h?6. 

Several  peraons  of  note  have  been  natives  of  Salis- 
bury. and  many  eminent  Prelates  have  held  the  See. 
Among  the  former,  the  erudite  Dr.  Bcnnet,  Chubb  the 
celebrated  controversialist,  and  Harris,  the  author  of 
Hermes;  and  among  the  latter,  the  names  of  Jewell, 
Abbot,  Burnet,  and  Hoadley  need  no  accompanying 
comments. 

Few  traces  of  the  forsaken  city  of  Old  Sarum  are  now 
remaining.  It  was  once  a place  of  considerable  im- 
portance ; either  founded  by  the  Romans,  or  very  early 
adopted  hv  them  as  one  of  their  principal  stations,  and 
distinguished  by  the  local  advantages  which  usually 
mark  live  wisdom  of  their  choice,  being  situated  on  a 
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SALiS-  steep  hill  commanding:  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring 
BURY.  country,  and  with  more  than  one  river  in  its  vicinity. 
ballad.  The  S^und  P,im  of  lhe  Cathedral,  which  was  finished 
. ' \ in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  may  still  tie  traced  ; some  few 
ruins  of  the  walls  and  of  the  Castle  are  yet  standing  ; 
and  there  are  extensive  indications  of  its  once  formidable 
entrenchments  consisting  both  of  deep  fosse  and  earthen 
rampart.  When  visited  by  Leland,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  he  describes  old  Sarum  as  M an  auntient 
thyngc  exceeding  stronge,”  still  retaining  marks  «it  its 
former  importance,  but  even  then  utterly  ruinous  and 
almost  uninhabited  ; nevertheless,  until  the  Reform  Bill 
was  passed,  it  continued  to  send  two  Members  to  Par- 
liament, who  were  chosen  by  the  proprietors  of  certain 
adjacent  lands.  > 

John  of  Salisbury,  called  “ the  eye  and  the  band  of 
Thomas  a Bcckct,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars 
of  the  Xllth  Century,  was  a native  of  Old  Saruin. 

About  two  miles  South-East  of  Salisbury  stood  the 
Palace  of  Clarendon,  memorable  in  English  records  as 
giving  it*  name  to  the  enactments  called  “ the  Consti- 
tutions of  Clarendon,''  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

SALPVAL,  l Fr.  talival;  It.  talicdle ; Sp.  ux- 
Sa'livatk,  r.  I livoro ; Lat.  tialiva  ; Gr.  rrioAoc, 
Saliva'tion,  >from  aiuiv,  mortrr,  Leuncp.  Saliva, 
Sali'vauv,  commonly  called  spittle,  is  the  water 
Sali'voch.  J or  fluid  that  nses  in  the  mouth,  or  is 
secreted  by  certain  glands,  called  talival. 

In  the  room  of  the  said  gland*,  they  [woodpecker  aod  other  bird*] 
have  a ample  of  bags  fined  with  a viscous  humour,  a*  it  were  a 
natural  bird-lime  or  liquid  gl«w.  Which,  by  small  canals,  like  the 
tai mi/,  being  brought  into  their  mouths,  they  dip  their  trmguea 
here  in  ; and  so,  with  the  help  of  this  natural  bird-lime.  aitaque  the 
prey.  Grew.  G*m».  S«era,  book  i.»t. 

The  method*  of  talmnhng  are  divers,  but  all  by  mercury ; be- 
sides which  faculty  of  raising  a tali  ration,  it  heals,  attenuates, 
resolve*.  Wurman.  Surgery,  book  viif.  ch.  x. 

The  humour  of  mhtyitb/n  i*  nut  properly  spittle,  but  putrified 
Wood.  «* 

Such  animals  as  swallow  their  aliment  without  chewing,  want 
talivary  giands.  Arhuthnot.  On  Alimenit,  ch.  i. 

There  also  happeneth  an  v’ongation  of  the  utula,  through  the 
abundance  of  mhvaut  humour  flowing  upon  it. 

Witeman.  Surgery,  voT.  u.  book  it.  ch.  wii.  p.  203. 

Whether  a gentle  tahmtiam. 

Consistently  with  reputation. 

Might  not  of  precious  us*  be  found. 

ChnrchtU.  The  Ghatt,  book  i. 

SALIX,  in  Hot  any,  a genus  of  the  class  Diorcia, 
order  Diandria,  natural  order  Salii'ineiF.  Generic 
character : male  flower,  catkin  cylindrical  ; calyx,  the 
scales  of  the  catkin  furnished  with  nectariferous  glands 
at  the  base  ; female  flower  as  the  male  ; style  two-cleft; 
capsule  onc-celled,  two-valved  ; seeds  downy. 

A very  extensive  genus,  containing  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  called 
Willows,  chiefly  confined  to  the  Northern  hemisphere, 
extending  from  Senegal  1o  near  the  North  Pole : the 
most  Northern  woody  plant  known  is  the  S.arrtica; 
forty-five  species  are  natives  of  England.  5.  Babylo- 
vira,  the  Weeping  Willow,  i*  a native  of  the  Levant ; it 
was  first  cultivated  in  the  garden  at  Hampton  Court  in 
1092,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  the  numerous  trees 
now  growing  in  F.ngland  have  been  propagated  by 
cuttings  originally  from  the  Hampton  Court  plant;  that 
being  a female  plant,  ull  mm  cultivated  are  females. 

S.VLLAD,  or  ) Fr.  « tladc,  a helmet  or  head- 

.Sa'llki*.  f piece.  It.  cvldta  ; Sp.  crlada.  The 


Sp.  celada  is  an  ambush,  a place  of  ambush,  and  also  SALLAD, 
a helmet,  a edando,  from  covering,  or  hiding.  (Delpuio;)  SA^Y< 
and  Du  Cange  (in  r.  Ceiata , «.  e.  insidite)  says  < tlada,  . 1 

the  helmet,  is  so  called,  because  the  soldier  who  wears 
it,  celetur  ct  occultctur  ut  a neminr  agnmeatur. 

And  to  the  barge  me  thought  echone 
They  went,  without  was  left  not  one. 

Horae,  male,  trusse,  ne  bagage, 

SeJait,  vj^rare,  ganl  brace,  lie  page, 

But  was  ItHlgeifand  room  ynough. 

Chaucer.  Dreamt,  p.  389. 

The  wbiche  came  shortly  to  London,  a lytell  before  his  corona 
eion,  and  inusteTVd  in  the  Moure  Feldes  wide  vpun  I 111.  M.  men, 
in  theyr  l>cvto  i.ikkis  and  rusty  m leUet,  with  a fewe  in  whyte 
hamys,  nor  burnyeshed  to  the  sale. 

Fabyan  Chnmcte,  Am ma  1477. 

Siime  ban*  his  tnlette  in  hi*  hand?,  some  ou  hi*  bocke,  name 
drrwe  their  awerde*  after  them  naked,  and  some  in  the  shvthev. 

Lord  He  men.  Fnittarl.  Cronycle,  toI.  i.  ch.  IS6. 

Aud  I think  this  word  toilet  wu  born  to  do  me  good  ; for  many 
a time,  hut  for  a tallef,  mv  brain-pan  had  been  cleft  wilh  a brown 
bill ; and  many  a lime,  when  t have  been  dry,  and  bravely  march- 
ing, it  hath  ■erred  me  instead  of  a quart-pot  to  drink  in  ; and  now 
the  word  toilet  must  nerve  me  to  feed  on. 

Shahtf*are.  Henry  VI.  act  i».  sc.  10. 

SA'LLOW,  I Fr.  tanfr,  saulx ; It.  $&leio.  «u lee  ; 

Sale,  n.  J Lat.  salit,  quod  *abl  et  surgit  cito , 

(see  Vosaius,)  from  the  long  shoots  it  makes  in  a season’s 
growth. 

To  make  fine  cage*  for  the  nightingale, 

And  basket*  of  bulrushes,  was  tr.y  woutr 

Who  to  entrap  the  fish  in  winding  tale 

Was  better  seme,  or  hurl  full  Wanted  to  hoot  ? 

Spe liter.  The  Shepherd"*  Calendar.  December. 

The  leaves  of  pomegranate  and  almond  tree*  stand  much  upon 
the  red  colour.  But  wry  streuuge  it  is  and  worulerfull  which  hap- 
petu-th  to  the  elme,  tiUct  or  linden,  the  olive  tree,  a*pe,  and  tetlhne 
or  willow  : for  tbeir  Leave*  after  midsummer  lume  about  upside 
dawne.  Holland.  Plrnie,  hook  xvi.  ch.  XXiii. 

For  lo  1 their  spear*  the  Syracusiane  wield. 

And  bend  the  pliant  »./&**  to  * »hield. 

Fawket.  Theoenimt.  Idyl.  Iti.  p.  211. 

SA'LLY  , r l Fr.  sailtir,  utillir ; Sp.  talir ; LuL 
Sa'lly,  ft.  >aalirc . lo  leap,  to  spring  forth. 

Sa'iliance.  / To  issue  forth,  to  rush,  to  burst 
forth ; to  make  an  eruption,  an  excursion ; to  run  out 
extravagantly. 

Tbo  him  she  brought  abord,  and  her  swift  bote 
Forthwith  directed  lo  that  further  strand  f 

The  which  on  the  dull  wuvvs  did  lightly  Bote. 

And  won  arrived  ou  the  shallow  sand, 

Where  gladsome  Gnyon  ta/ted  forth  to  land 

Sp  enter.  Fante  Qsirnw,  book  ii.  can.  6. 

And  now,  all  girt  in  arm  us ; the  ports,  set  wide. 

They  ndhed  forth.  Vlywies  being  their  guide. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyttey  book  xxif. 

How  well  were  we  within  the  aarrow  bounds 
Of  our  sufficient-yielding  Maced  cm. 

Before  our  kings  enlarg'd  tham  with  our  wounds, 

And  made  these  taihrt  of  ambition ! 

Daniel.  Chomtft  in  /‘hiLtai,  p.  581. 

Then  laid  the  Redcriwse  knight.  Now  mote  I weete. 

Sir  Guyon,  why  with  so  fierce  Wiawnre, 

And  fell  intent  ye  did  at  ears!  me  meet ; 

For.  kith  1 know  your  goodly  gouvurnaunas. 

Great  cause.  I wee  nr.  you  guided,  or  some  uncouth  cV.aunw. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Qtteme,  book  ii.  can.  1. 

It  might  be  on  ivocuunt  of  some  of  these  uncantiou*  *allte»  of 
Oricen.  that  he  was  forevd  to  purge  himself  to  Fope  Fabian,  m « 
letter  to  him.  Hater  land.  War  hr,  vol.  m.  p.  26 1 . 

W*  find  people  very  brisk  and  active  in  eeaaons  of  joy,  breaking 
out  continually  into  wanton  *ud  extravagant  taUxet  unura*  re- 
strained by  decency  and  reflection.  „ .. 

Search.  Light  af  ti*t*re,  vol.  I.  part  U.  ch.  XXL  p.  56 
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S^i’\l)I*  SALMAGUNDI,  Fr.  salmagundi,  sorte  dr  ragailt. 
GUND1.  Saiga  rnt  conditut,  talmi-rnndUwt,  salmi-gondi.  Me- 
haLMO  nMT-  L»U  sa/gama,  pickles,  preserves,  und  conditns, 

■ seasoned. 

A seasoned  hotchpotch. 

The  first  delighting  iu  hodge-podge,  gallimaufries,  forced  meats, 
juaseU,  and  sulmaguttdtrt. 

Kimy.  Art  of  Cookery.  Letter  9.  p.  259. 

SALMASIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  T rigynia.  Generic  character : calyx  five- 


partrd  ; corolla,  petals  five ; style  none ; capsules  three 
celled,  three-valved,  many-seeded. 

One  species,  S.  rarrmosa,  native  of  the  woods  of 
Guiana. 

SALMEA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Syngt- 
nesia,  order  JKqualit,  natural  order  Composite.  Ge- 
neric character:  receptacle  conical,  chaffy,  down  with 
two  awns  ; pericarps  depressed  ; involucre  imbricated. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Jamaica. 


8AL» 
If  ASIA. 

SALMO. 


SALNO. 


SALMO,  from  talio,  I leap.  Cuv. ; Salmon,  Pen. 
In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Salmonidte,  order  Malacopterygii  Abdomi  nates,  class 
Ptecrs. 

Generic  character.  Head  smooth  ; mouth  large,  and 
in  the  old  fish  the  lower  jaw  curved  upwards  and  received 
in  a hollow  in  the  upper;  teeth  conical,  pointed,  arming 
all  the  bones  of  the  mouth,  also  the  tongue  and  branchial 
arches  ; branchial  rays  ten  or  twelve,  and  rarely  of  cor- 
responding number  uit  both  sides;  body  lengthy;  pec- 
toral and  ventral  fins  of  moderate  size,  the  latter  on 
middle  of  the  belly,  opposite  the  true  dorsal  fin,  and 
along  their  base  a fleshy  friuge ; opposite  the  anal  a 
spurious  dorsal  fin,  consisting  only  of  fat  enveloped  in 
skin;  caudal  fin  attached  to  a very  fleshy  root. 

According  to  the  modern  arrangement,  this  genus 
forms  only  a part  of  that  of  Lin  metis,  which  has  been 
converted  by  Cuvier  into  a family  on  account  of  it*  con- 
taining many  individuals  with  very  different,  though 
with  a few  general  characters. 

The  body  of  all  the  true  Salmon  or  Trout  kind  has 
a lengthened  form ; the  mouth  is  large  and  furnished 
with  powerful  conical  and  pointed  teeth,  with  which  all 
the  bones  of  the  mouth,  including  the  tongue  and 
branchial  arches,  are  armed.  The  margin  of  the  upper 
jaw  forms  a single  continuous  arch,  a conformation 
which  is  partaken  with  the  Clupett,  and  with  that  excep- 
tion only  found  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  as  M. 
Agassiz  has  observed.  The  branchial  rays  are  also 
remarkable  for  being  of  unequal  number  on  the  two 
sides,  and  vary  from  ten  to  twelve.  The  ventral  fins 
are  placed  opposite  the  dorsal,  and  along  their  junction 
with  the  body  there  i*  a fleshy  fringe  corresponding  to 
the  long  scales  observed  at  this  part  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  Herrings.  The  tail  fin  is  connected  with 
a very  strong  fleshy  root,  consisting  of  very  powerful 
muscles,  which  enable  the  fish  to  perform  the  surprising 
leaps  for  which  they  are  so  celebrated. 

They  are  extremely  voracious,  and  feed  on  living 
prey,  which  consists  of  small  fish,  both  of  their  own  and 
other  species,  on  aquatic  insects  and  their  lame,  worms, 
small  crustaccouE  animals,  aud  the  eggs  of  some  Echino- 
dennata. 

They  are  found  in  the  temperate  and  Northern  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  but  seem  to  prefer  the 
colder  streams;  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  their  Travels  to 
the  source  of  the  Missouri,  found  Salmon  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Columbia  river  ; Mackenzie,  in  a journey  to 
explore  the  Northern  Continent  of  America,  caught 
Trout  withiu  the  Polar  circle;  as  did  also  Sir  John 


Franklin's  party  in  their  visits  to  the  Polar  seas  between 
the  years  1819  and  1622.  Salmon  is  also  said  to  he 
caught  in  the  Amazons  river,  near  its  sources.  They 
are  not,  however,  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  which 
accounts  for  their  being  so  little  known  to  the  Ancients. 
The  Greeks  make  no  mention  of  any  kind ; und  of  the 
Roman  writers  there  are  but  two  who  notice  them,  r»z„ 
Pliny  and  Ausonius;  the  former  speaks  of  the  Salmon 
as  being  found  iu  the  rivers  of  Aquitaine,  and  the  latter 
in  those  of  the  Moselle  ; he  also  mentions  the  Sa/ar, 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  Trout,  and  another  kind 
which  he  calls  Fario , the  specific  characters  of  which 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

All  the  species  are  extremely  active  in  their  motions, 
and  some  traverse  considerable  distances  iu  the  per- 
formance of  certain  of  their  animal  functions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  M.  Agassiz  the  seasons  have 
considerable  influence  on  the  colours  of  the  individuals 
forming  this  genus,  which  vary  so  much  at  different 
limes  as  to  give  rise  to  great  difficulty  in  defining  the 
species.  The  peculiar  kind  of  food  ou  which  they  live 
is  another  cause  of  the  variety  of  colour  among  the 
same  species.  M.  Agassiz  stales  that  the  deep  colour 
of  the  flesh  arises  from  the  greater  or  smaller  quantity 
of  Gammaritiar  which  they  have  devoured.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  in  his  Salmonia,  had  previously  given  the 
same  opinion,  staling  that  Trout  which  lived  in  a clear 
cool  river  and  fed  upon  lurvae,  became,  by  swallowing  their 
hard  cases,  much  more  yellow,  and  had  their  red  spot* 
in  much  greater  proportion  than  the  black  ones.  And 
Mr.  Yarrell  refers  the  cause  of  the  brilliant  marking  of 
Trout  to  the  albuminous  character  of  the  fish  spawn  on 
which  they  often  feed.  Agassiz  also  considers  that  this 
genus  assumes,  like  birds,  ga\cr  colours,  or,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  41  array  themselves  iu  a nuptial  garb/*  when 
the  sexes  seek  each  other  at  spawning  time,  which 
occurs  between  the  months  of  October  and  J snuary, 
their  tints  then  becoming  more  brilliant  by  the  increased 
quantity  of  coloured  pigment  deposited  in  the  mucous 
tissue. 

Some  of  the  genus  are  considered  to  be  sea  fish, 
though  they  cannot  be  strictly  so  called,  since  they  are 
spawned  in  fresh  water,  and  only  visit  the  sea  periodically 
for  a short  lime;  indeed,  some  even  of  these  remain 
constantly  in  rivers,  being  there  confined  accidentally. 
But  that  their  unnual  visit  to  the  ocean  is  of  importance 
to  their  economy,  i»  proved  by  the  fact  that  fish  so  re- 
strained do  not  thrive  or  acquire  their  usual  size.  Others, 
however,  arc  naturally  located  in  rivers  ami  pools  of 
fresh  running  water  which  they  never  leave,  and  are 
2o  2 " 
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SALMO.  therefore  strictly  fresh-water  fish.  They  are  all  edible 
fish,  generally  of  high  flavour,  and  highly  esteemed. 
The  Salmon  especially  is  moat  valuable,  both  on  account 
of  the  large  quantity  of  excellent  food  afforded  by  it, 
and  the  Great  number  of  persons  engaged  in  its  capture. 

They  are  usually  divided  into  two  sections,  the  migra- 
tory or  sea  fish,  which  annually  visit  the  sea  for  a few 
months ; and  the  stationary  or  river  fish,  which  always 
continue  in  the  fresh  water;  but,  as  to  structure  and 
general  character,  (here  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ma- 
terial difference. 

Section'  I.  Migratory. 

S.  Solar , Lin. ; If  Salmons  Saumon,  Lacep. ; Salmon, 
Pen.  The  length  of  the  head  is  one-fifth  of  the  total 
length  of  the  animal ; it  is  distinguished  from  the  Bull 
Trout  and  Salmon  Trout,  according  to  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Yarrell,  by  the  hinder  edge  of  the  gill  cover 
forming  part  of  a circle,  by  the  lower  edge  of  the  *ub- 
opercule  being  directed  obliquely  upwards  and  back- 
wards, and  its  line  of  union  with  the  opercule  being 
oblique  and  parallel  with  its  own  lower  edge,  by  ita  in- 
teropercule  being  narrow  vertically,  and  its  union  with 
the  opercule  considerably  above  the  junction  of  that 
with  the  suhopercular  bone.  The  teeth  on  the  vomer, 
in  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  rarely  exceed  two,  some- 
times but  one,  and  these  placed  on  the  front  of  the 
bone.  The  body  is  of  a lengthened  form,  the  lateral 
line  dividing  it  equally,  and  the  convexity  of  the 
back  and  belly  corresponding  to  each  other;  the 
scales  are  of  moderate  size,  oval  and  thin.  The  first 
j two  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  simple,  shorter  than  the 
third,  which  is  the  longest,  and  it  with  the  remaining 
rays  arc  branched ; the  last,  however,  is  double,  but 
springing  from  a single  root  and  implanted  about  the 
middle  of  the  whole  length  of  the  body  ; midway  between 
this  and  the  tail  is  the  hinder  end  of  the  fatty  fin,  oppo- 
site the  last  ray  of  the  anal,  which  commences  midway 
between  the  origin  of  the  ventral  and  lower  rays  of  the 
caudal  fin,  its  third  ray  being  longest,  the  first  two  rays 
g ' simple,  and  the  others  branched;  the  pectoral  fins  arc 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  head,  and  the  ventrals  oppo- 
site the  middle  of  the  dorsal  fin.  The  dorsal  surface  of 
« the  Salmon  is  grey  or  bluish-black,  inclining  to  a lighter 

tint  on  the  sides ; it  is  sometimes  spotted  with  black, 
more  especially  in  the  females,  and  at  other  times  plain  ; 
- the  belly  silvery;  the  dorsal,  pectoral,  and  caudal  fins 
„ blackish,  the  fatty  fin  corresponding  to  that  part  of  the 
back  on  which  it  is  placed  ; ventral  fins  white  on  their 
, outer,  and  more  or  less  dusky  on  their  inner  surface ; 

) anal  white.  The  & Hamatu*  of  Cuvier  is  merely  the 

\ old,  and  the  .SL  (iadeni  of  Bloch  the  young  of  this  spe- 
rt  cies,  according  to  Agassiz's  observations. 

The  Salmon  is  a voracious  fish,  and  its  digestion 
would  seetn  to  be  very  quick,  as  the  stomach,  at  least  of 
those  which  are  found  high  up  ill  rivers,  so  rarely  con- 
! tains  food,  that  fishermen  say  they  never  find  any  in  it. 

Dr.  Knox,  however,  in  n paper  of  his  in  the  Transac- 
tion* of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh , slates,  that  the 
food  of  the  Salmon,  and  that  on  which  all  its  estimable 
■ qualities  and,  in  his  opinion,  its  very  existence  depend, 

and  which  the  fish  can  only  obtain  in  the  ocean,  he  has 
found  to  be  the  ova  or  eggs  of  various  kinds  of  Echino- 
dermnta  and  some  Crustacea.  Dr.  Fleming  mentions 
the  Sand  Launce  as  being  their  favourite  food  at  sea, 
and  the  remains  ot  these  fish  have  been  found  in  their 


stomachs  by  Mr.  Yarrell.  SSr  William  Jardinc  also  SALMO, 
says  that  they  are  often  caught  on  the  Haddock  lines  '-■“v— ^ 
Which  are  baited  with  Sand  Eels.  They  rise,  however, 
as  is  well  known,  to  a fly.  and  will  often  not  refuse 
either  worm  or  minnow.  Pennant  thinks  it  not  im- 
probable  that,  during  the  time  they  are  in  rivers  for  the 
purpose  of  spawning,  they  subject  themselves  to  a kind 
of  fast  which  has  connection  with  the  function  they  are 
performing.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  correct,  as  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  states  be  waa  told,  that  food  it  found 
in  the  stomachs  of  such  Salmon  as  remain  in  rivers 
during  winter  instead  of  returning  to  the  sea. 

Salmon  are  found  in  all  the  rivers  and  seas  of  the 
Northern  climes,  but  do  not  extend  below  the  latitude 
of  the  Southern  coast  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  Medi- 
terranean they  have  never  been  taken.  It  is  said  that 
they  arc  caught  in  the  Amazons  river,  and  also  that  they 
are  taken  in  the  rivers  of  New  Holland.  The  greater 
number  of  them  begin  to  leave  the  sea  about  the  middle 
of  August,  and  are  found  at  the  estuaries  of  rivers 
waiting  for  a convenient  opportunity  to  ascend  the 
streams,  up  which  they  swim  for  many  hundred  miles ; 
and  thus  the  Salmon  of  the  Baltic  are  found  passing  up 
the  Rhine  os  high  as  SchafThausen,  and  up  the  Elbe 
even  to  Boheinio.  The  speed  with  which  they  move  is 
much  varied  according  to  circumstances  ; it  is  usually 
considered  to  be  about  two  miles  an  hour,  but  this 
seems  to  depend  much  upon  the  state  of  the  current ; 
and  they  have  been  noticed  to  swim  thirty-five  miles  in 
a tide.  They  continue  in  the  rivers  till  about  the 
middle  of  February,  when  they  revisit  the  sea  for  a few 
months,  and  return  again  about  August.  Though  they 
approach  the  estuaries  in  large  shoals,  yet,  being  very 
shv,  they  are  often  frightened  back  to  the  sea  by  storms ; 
and  such  fish  arc  by  many  not  considered  to  leave  it 
again  tor  that  season.  And  so  again,  on  endeavouring 
to  enter  the  rivers  in  which  they  have  been  spawned, 
which  is  generally  believed  to  be  their  habit,  if  they 
meet  with  any  material  obstruction,  they  proceed  in 
search  of  some  other  stream. 

During  the  summer  months,  Salmon  are  found  in  im- 
mense numbers  along  the  coast  and  at  the  estuaries  of 
rivers,  in  which  they  rest  a longer  or  shorter  time  with- 
out any  apparent  reason,  moving  up  and  down  with  the 
tide  before  they  commence  their  regular  ascent  of  the 
stream.  It  has  been  held,  generally,  that  they  come  to 
these  stations  in  search  of  food  ; but,  as  Mr.  Stephen 
says,  (s ee  Report,)  *‘itis  known,  and  disputed  by  nobody, 
that  Salmon  must  find  abundance  of  food  in  the  sea, 
for  it  is  there,  and  there  only,  that  they  arrive  at  matu- 
rity ami  perfection this,  therefore,  cannot  be  the 
reuson  of  their  visit.  Again,  it  is  said  that  they  take  to 
the  fresh  water  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  Sea 
Louse,  Monoru/us  Piscinui  of  Lin  mens,  which  adheres 
in  gTeat  numbers  to  the  scales  about  the  shoulders 
only,  whilst  the  fish  remains  in  the  sea,  but  soon  drops 
off  and  dies  as  the  fish  ascends  the  rivers;  but  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  this  louse  does  the  Salmon  much 
harm,  as  those  which  are  in  the  highest  condition,  i.  e. 
immediately  on  leaving  the  sea,  are  always  thus  infested. 

The  true  reason,  however,  of  the  entrance  of  Salmon 
into  rivers  seems  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  spawning; 
and  their  stay  at  the  estuaries,  with  frequent  returns  to 
the  sea,  appears  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  neces- 
sity there  is  for  the  animal's  constitution  being  gra- 
dually accommodated  to  the  great  change  it  is  about  to 
undergo  in  passing  from  salt  water  to  fresh.  This 
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SALMO.  would  seem  also  to  be  proved  by  the  feet  that  the  fry 
and  the  fish  which  have  spawned,  when  about  to  return 
to  sea,  always  remain  for  some  time  in  the  estuaries 
before  they  proceed  to  the  ocean. 

About  the  middle  of  August  the  milt  and  roe,  which 
in  May  had  been  about  as  large  as  the  finger,  begin 
to  swell  rapidly,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
have  attained  such  size  us  materially  to  diminish  the 
quality  of  the  fish;  for,  as  they  increase,  the  walls 
of  the  belly,  which  had  previously  been  thick,  lose 
the  fat  which  had  been  deposited  there  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  to  such  extent  that  little  more  than  the 
akin  alone  is  left.  From  this  time  (August)  the 
male  fish  is  called  a Kipper,  and  the  female  a Dag- 
git.  When  the  fish  have  attained  this  condition,  they 
begin  to  ascend  the  rivers,  and  continue  so  to  do 
through  September  and  October,  by  which  time  they 
generally  reach  the  spawning  ground.  It  is  com- 
monly believed  by  those  engaged  in  the  fisheries  that 
Salmon  return  to  their  native  streams;  and  (Ilia  seems 
proved  by  the  fact  that  particular  rivers  always  produce 
fish  which  have  some  miuor  characters  as  to  form  pecu- 
liar to  them.  An  instance  of  this  is  giveu  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Salmon  Fisheries,  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1825.  He  states,  that  a fish  spaw  ned  in  the  Oykell  was 
marked  by  fastening  a wire  round  the  body  just  above 
the  tail,  in  1823,  and  the  same  fish  was  caught  in  the 
same  river  in  the  following  year,  having  in  its  course  up 
Cromarty  Frith  passed  the  mouths  of  other  two  rivers. 
Sir  William  Jardine  also  states  that,  in  1833,  Mr.  Baigrie 
marked  some  fry  in  the  Laxford  and  Dinard,  rivers  on 
the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  which  returned  during 
the  same  Summer,  varying  from  three  and  a half  to  six 
and  a half  pounds,  to  the  rivers  in  which  they  had  been 
spawned.  This  appears  to  be  the  general  rule,  but  of 
course  exceptions  are  found,  if  the  fish  be  frightened  by 
any  accidental  circumstances  from  their  intended  course, 
in  which  case  they  shelter  themselves  as  opportunity 
offers.  The  Salmon  in  its  ascent  continues  its  course 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  preferring  the  shallow 
water,  and  making  its  way  over  mill-dams,  weirs,  and 
up  cataracts  with  persevering  resolution,  often  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  till  it  h&s  reached  the  proper  locality. 
During  its  residence  in  fresh  water  the  fish  undergoes  a 
considerable  change  in  appearance,  the  male  becoming 
striped  on  the  cheek,  with  orange-coloured  marks  like  a 
Labrus,  aiul  the  body  assuming  a golden-orange  tint, 
from  which  circumstance  they  are  called  Red-fish; 
whilst  the  females,  becoming  very  dark,  are  called  Black- 
fish.  The  flesh  also  loses  colour  and  becomes  paler. 
Dr.  Flemming  does  not  consider  this  to  prove  loss  of 
muscular  power;  but  it  is  generally  considered  by  those 
engaged  iu  Salmon  fisheries  that  such  is  the  case. 
With  regard  to  this  change  of  colour,  however,  and 
falling  off  in  condition,  Mr.  Stephens  says,  “ that  it  is 
not  different,  nor  to  a greater  extent  than  takes  place  in 
ail  Salmon  in  tile  sea  towards  the  close  of  the  fishing 
season/’  They  select  shallow  running  water  at  the 
top  and  foot  of  fords,  where  the  bottom  is  fine  and  gra- 
velly, or  low  down  in  pools  where  the  water  begins  to 
run,  which  assists  them  in  moving  the  gravel.  Although 
the  fish  generally  select  the  shallower,  and  even  the 
shallowest  parts  of  streams,  so  that  the  back  fin  is  seen 
ubove  the  surface,  yet,  not  unfrequently,  they  spawn  in 
fourteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  inches  depth  of  water. 
They  commence  spawning  in  October,  and  the  process 


is  continued  during  November  and  December;  occa-  SALMO. 
sionally  some  are  found  spawning  at  other  limes  of  the 
year,  but  this  is  the  general  rule.  Mr,  Buist  (see  Re- 
port) mentions  haviug  heard  of  a female  Salmon  being 
caught  a little  below  Perth,  in  the  Tay,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1925,  apparently  ready  to  spawn,  and  the  peas 
of  the  roe  were  about  the  size  of  ordinary  field  peas, 
and,  on  being  counted,  were  found  to  be  18,130,  the  fish 
weighing  sixteen  pounds,  and  the  roe  four  and  a half 
pounds.  This  was  considered  a very  rare  instance. 

The  business  of  spawning  occupies  some  time,  as  the 
fish  are  only  engaged  in  it  early  in  the  morning  or  at 
evening  twilight.  They  go  in  pairs,  and  after  plaviug 
about  the  ground  begin  to  make  furrows,  working  np  the 
gravel  against  the  stream  for  :i  distance  of  about  twelve 
feet ; into  this  furrow  they  both  deposit  the  spawn,  and 
as  it  drops  the  gravel  is  turned  over  it  by  the  male  with 
his  tail.  Having  reached  the  extremity  of  the  furrow, 
they  sweep  round  to  the  point  at  which  they  had  com- 
menced, and  passing  along  its  side  form  a second,  which 
is  in  like  manner  filled  with  spawn,  and  this  process  is 
repeated  till  a bed  of  eight  or  ten  feel  in  width  is  pro- 
duced. It  is  observed  that,  at  this  period,  the  under  jaw 
of  the  male  becomes  considerably  lengthened  by  a long 
cartilaginous  process  or  bill  with  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Little's  observations,  (see  Report ,)  the  gravel  is 
grooved;  and  he  also  says  that,  occasionally,  this  grows 
to  such  extent  as  to  pierce  the  upper  jaw  and  destroy 
the  fish  by  drowning  it.  Dr.  Flemming  and  others 
consider  this  curving  of  the  lower  jaw  to  be  a sexual 
distinction  of  the  male  Salmon,  and  not  consequent  on 
the  rooting  up  of  the  gravel.  The  ova  or  eggs  are  at 
first  about  the  size  of  mustard  seed,  but  when  about  to 
be  dropped  arc  us  Urge  as  field  peas,  and  the  average 
number  contained  in  the  roe  is  from  18,000  to  20,000, 
but  instances  have  occurred  in  which  as  many  os  26,000* 
have  been  found.  If  during  spawning  time  the  male  is 
destroyed,  the  female  retunis  to  deep  water  and  selects 
another  male,  after  which  she  returns  and  completes 
the  exclusion  of  the  eggs.  If,  as  occasionally  happens, 
the  shoal  of  Salmon  which  has  entered  a river  and 
chosen  its  spawning  ground  be  too  large  for  the  locality 
they  have  selected,  great  destruction  of  the  spawn  occurs 
by  the  ground  in  which  that  first  deposited  being  after- 
wards disturbed,  as  Mr.  Sheppard  says  he  has  seen  in 
some  of  the  Irish  rivers. 

The  ova  remain  in  the  gravel  seemingly  unchanged 
for  three  or  four  months,  after  which,  as  the  natural 
warmth  aHects  the  water,  the  young  fish  or  fry,  as 
they  are  called,  begin  to  rise  about  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  are  all  hatched  about  the  middle  of 
April ; this,  however,  varies  according  to  the  warmth 
of  the  weather,  which  reuders  them  either  earlier  or 
later.  Instances  indeed,  though  very  rare,  have  oc- 
curred in  which  the  fry  has  been  hatched  in  January. 

To  use  Mr.  Little's  expression,  “ They  rise  from  the 
gravel  beds  like  a crop  of  oats  or  thick  beard  of  grain, 
rushing  up  all  round  the  stones  in  very  greut  numbers. 

The  tail  comes  up  first,  and  they  will  come  from  these 
beds  with  a part  of  the  pea  (nr  egg)  about  their  heads.” 

They  keep  in  the  eddy  pools  till  they  acquire  strength 
for  their  further  movements,  and  then,  being  from  two 
to  three  inches  in  length,  and  from  half  an  ounci^  to  mt 
ounce  in  weight,  they  are  called  Srnouh.  They  descend 
along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  as  being  easy  water,  till 
they  reach  the  tideway,  when  they  leave  the  banks  and 
run  into  the  deep  water,  where  they  arc  least  disturbed 
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SALMO.  by  the  Action  of  the  tide,  and  are  moat  free  from  ohser- 
valion.  Here  they  remain  for  two  or  three  days  and 
theu  go  off  to  sea.  They  are  about  a month  in  coming 
down,  and  it  is  not  till  the  tenth  or  twelfth  of  Muy  that 
they  finally  leave  the  rivers.  When  the  spawning  is 
completed,  the  parent  fish  resort  to  the  pools,  where 
they  remain  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  to  recruit 
their  strength;  the  male  fish  leaves  first, but  the  females 
remain  for  a much  longer  time,  aud  are  often  seen  to 
descend  with  tins  early  fry  at  the  end  of  April  or  begin- 
ning of  May.  The  fish  which  have  spawned  are  known 
in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  Kelts,  or  ‘pent  Ji*h,  and  in  the 
Shannon  as  Slats.  After  having  dropped  their  spawn, 
Salmon  are  almost  or  quite  black,  but  in  the  course  of 
a fortnight  usually  resume  their  uatural  colours;  this 
does  not,  however,  always  happen,  for  in  some  instances, 
in  the  Whittater,  for  example,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  Tweed,  the  fish  remain  black  as  late  as  March,  and 
are  even  blacker  than  those  which  have  not  shed  their 
spawn.  The  form  of  the  Kelt  is  much  altered,  it  is 
very  thin,  being  loug  in  comparison  with  its  thickness ; 
the  head  is  large,  and  the  flesh  cuts  white.  The  fish 
which  have  spawned  are  considered  to  be  foul  and 
equally  unfit  for  food  as  shortly  before  spawning,  when 
the  ova  are  large,  and  they  only  recover  their  healthy 
character  by  returning  to  the  sea.  They  begin  to  come 
down  in  February,  and  continue  descending  till  about 
the  12th  of  May,  at  which  period  Use  rivers  are  gene- 
rally free  of  them,  excepting  some  few  fish  which  have 
been  accidentally  delayed,  and  which  continue  dropping 
down  through  the  rest  of  the  year.  If  the  weather  be 
dry  the  fish  remain  longer  in  the  rivers,  but  if  it  be  wet 
they  go  ofT  more  quickly.  After  remaining  for  some 
time  in  the  rivers,  Salmon  are  utlacked  by  another  para- 
sitic animal,  Lemeta  fialmowa,  Lin.,  which  fastens 
upon  the  gilts,  aud  ofien  cats  through  them.  This  is 
doubtless  a great  annoyance  to  the  Suluion,  as  the  ani- 
mal attaches  itself  on  a very  sensitive  pari,  but  it  souu 
drops  off  after  the  fish  has  returned  to  the  salt  water. 
Tile  Kells,  like  the  fry,  when  they  have  descended  to 
that  part  of  the  river  acted  upon  by  the  tide,  prefer  the 
deep  water,  where  they  are  least  exposed  to  the  violent 
action  of  the  waves,  and  like  them,  having  remained  in 
the  estuaries  a few  days,  go  otf  to  sea,  and  retire  to  the 
deep  water  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 

The  growth  of  the  fry,  whilst  remaining  in  salt  water, 
is  very  rapid,  as,  when  they  return  to  the  irivera  about 
the  middle  of  June,  they  weigh  from  two  Lo  three  pounds. 
They  are  then  known  as  Giltc  or  Grilse . and  it  is  matter 
of  great  dispute  among  those  engaged  in  the  fisheries, 
whether  they  are  not  a distinct  species,  as  their  shape 
differs  considerably  from  the  adult  fish,  their  snout  and 
head  being  smaller  and  sharper,  the  tail  smaller,  and 
the  caudal  fin  swallow -tailed  instead  of  nearly  straight. 
The  difficulty  in  deciding  this  paint  is  also  further  in- 
creased by  the  well-ascertained  fact,  that  these  fish  of 
the  year  breed  during  the  first  Winter;  their  ova  being 
of  equal  size  with  those  of  the  Salmon,  but  they  mature 
only  a much  smaller  number.  That  they  really  are 
young  Salmon  there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt,  as  the 
observations  made  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Baigric, 
already  referred  to,  (p.  285.)  prove  that  marked  fry 
and  Grilsr,  at  their  subsequent  visits  to  fresh  water,  have 
become  Salmon.  As  to  the  difference  in  the  form  of 
the  head  and  tail  of  the  Grilse  and  the  full-grown  Sal- 
mon, “ all  this,”  says  Stephens,  u is  certainly  true,  in 
particular  with  regard  to  the  younger  Grilses.  But,  by 


the  time  they  reach  six  pounds  weight,  these  distinguish-  SALMO. 
ing  marks  have  much  disappeared,  aud  I do  not  think 
there  is  a greater  difference  of  shape  or  make  between 
a Grilse  and  a Salmon,  each  weighing  six  pounds,  than 
there  is  between  full  grown  out  not  completely  formed 
and  full  grown  completely  formed  animals  of  the  same 
species,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Horse  or  Bullock.” 

Their  growth,  whilst  on  the  coast  and  at  the  estuaries, 
is  very  rapid,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Little's  observa- 
tions, during  the  whole  period  of  the  fishery  they  con- 
tinue increasing  steadily  at  about  half  a pound  a-week, 
so  that  by  the  end  of  August,  which  is  the  height  of  the 
Grilse  season  in  the  Tweed,  they  weigh  from  six  to 
eight  pounds.  In  September  they  become  scarce,  aud 
it  is  believed  drop  down  to  the  sea,  from  which  they 
return  in  the  following  year  as  perfect  Salmon  of  eight 
or  nine  pounds  weight.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
Salmon  increase  at  the  rate  of  a sixth  of  their  bulk 
monthly,  and  in  the  course  of  a season  gain  from  eight 
to  thirteen  pounds  in  weight.  On  the  Dee  and  Don  it 
is  calculated  that  all  under  eighteen  pounds  are  young 
fish,  or  Salrnou  in  their  second  year,  aud  those  above  in 
their  third  or  more  advanced  years.  To  what  size  the 
fish  may  attain  seems  uncertain : Mr.  Mudie  mentions 
one  of  sixty  pounds ; Pennant  auotltcr  of  seventy-four 
pounds;  aud  Mr.  Yarrell  one  of  eighty-three  pounds,  a 
female,  short  for  its  weight,  but  of  unusual  thickness 
and  depth,  which  was  brought  lo  London  about  1821. 

These  were  either  taken  in  nets  or  snares.  But  two 
others  of  large  size  are  mentioned  as  having  been  taken 
with  a fly : the  one  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  the  Tweed, 
above  Yair  Bridge,  which  weighed  forty-two  pounds ; 
and  the  other  recorded  by  Mr.  Lascclles,  in  his  letters 
on  .Sjporftng,  the  weight  of  which  was  fifty-four  pounds 
and  a half. 

It  is  a question,  and  rather  a curious  one,  whether 
all  Salmon  spaw  n every  year  ? but  it  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily determined.  Stephens  thinks  that  they  do  not, 
because  every  year  a proportion  of  old  Salmon,  weighing 
about  eighteen  pounds,  are  taken  in  fine  condition  coming 
in  from  the  sea,  in  the  mouths  of  January,  February', 
and  March,  when  the  breeders  are  only  going  down  the 
river  os  Kells.  Aud  he  also  thinks  that  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  Grilses  keep  the  sea  during  the  Winter,  and 
return  in  the  following  year  as  young  Salmon,  having 
in  some  way  got  over  the  spawning  time,  nnd  speedily 
recovering  tlieir  condition  come  to  maturity  and  enter 
the  rivers  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  months;  whilst 
the  breeding  Grilses,  from  their  confinement  in  the  fresh 
water  and  their  exhaustion  in  spawning,  advance  little 
towards  the  form  of  Salmon. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  (hat,  in  ascending  to 
their  sjiawiung  grounds,  Salmon  contend  bravely  and 
successfully  with  almost  incredible  obstacles,  such  as 
tbe  rapidity  of  streams,  and  the  falls  over  which  they 
often  pass-  It  in  stated  that  they  employ  only  three 
months  in  ascending  to  the  sources  of  the  Maragnon,  or 
River  of  Amazon*,  a distance  of  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  from  the  seat,  tbe  current  of  which  is  remarkably 
rapid,  and  thus  average  nearly  forty  miles  a-day.  And 
this  does  not  seem  improbable,  if  tbe  fact  stated  hy  Mr. 

Lillie  (see  Report,  1824)  be  correct,  that  they  will  run 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  in  a tide,  if  there  is  a flood  in 
the  river. 

If  the  torrent  be  very  rapid,  from  being  pent  up  in  a 
narrow  gorge,  the  Salmon  are  not  able  to  withstand  its 
force,  though  they  might  be  able  to  surmount  its  height; 
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they  are  therefore  compelled  to  wait  till  the  floods  con- 
vert  the  fall  into  a rapid,  up  which  ihe  fish  make  their 
way  without  difficulty.  Such  is  the  cose  at  the  Keith 
of  Blairgowrie ; here  the  large  pool  ut  the  foot  of  the 
fall,  which  is  about  thirty  feet  deep,  is  after  long  con- 
tinued dry  weather  filled  with  Salmon,  “ not  merely/' 
as  Mr.  Mudie  says,  iu  his  British  Naturalist,  “covering 
the  extent  from  side  to  side,  but  actually  built,  us  it 
were,  one  stratum  above  another,  ail  hanging  suspended 
in  the  water,  and  waiting  (ill  a flood  shall  come,  and.  by 
Ailing  the  gorge,  overflow  tl»e  rocks,  and  thus  convert 
the  tall  into  a brawling  rapid,  which  they  can  ascend.” 
The  falls  of  Kilmorach.  on  the  rivrr  Beaulie,  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, is  also  another  of  the  remarkable  Salmon 
leaps  in  Scotland,  and  are  rendered  famous  by  a story 
told  of  the  lost  Lord  Lovat,  who,  being  well  aware  that 
of  the  great  number  offish  which  endeavoured  to  spring 
over  the  fall  many  often  missed  their  aim  and  fell  upon 
the  bank,  placed  a large  pot  on  u fire  made  on  the  racks 
close  by.  into  which  the  fish  occasionally  dropped  in 
their  unsuccessful  attempts,  and  thus  enabled  him  to 
boast  that,  in  his  country,  provisions  abounded  so  much 
that,  if  a fire  were  made  and  a pot  set  on  to  boil  on  the 
banks  of  a river,  the  Salmon  would  of  themselves  leap 
into  it  to  be  boiled  without  the  aid  of  a fisherman. 
The  falls  of  Ballyshannon,  which  are  a little  below 
the  bridge  of  that  town,  arc  produced  by  a ridge  of 
rocks  of  about  twelve  feet  high  at  the  last  of  ebb  tide, 
but  hardly  three  feet  at  high  water.  At  the  latter  time 
the  Salmon  swim  up  without  difficulty,  but  at  low  water 
they  leap.  Mr.  Twins,  in  his  Tour  in  Ireland  in  1775, 
says,  “ It  is  hardly  credible  but  to  those  who  have  been 
eye-witnesses  that  these  fish  should  be  able  to  dart 
themselves  nearly  fourteen  feet  perpendicular  oat  of  tbe 
water ; and,  allowing  for  the  curvature,  they  leap  at  least 
twenty.  1 remained  hours  in  observing  them;  they 
do  not  always  succeed  at  the  first  leap ; sometimes  they 
bound  almost  to  the  summit,  but  the  falling  water 
dashes  them  dowu  again  ; at  other  times  they  dart  head 
foremost  and  sidelong  upon  a rock,  remain  stunned  for 
a few  moments,  and  then  struggle  into  the  water  again  ; 
when  they  are  so  lucky  as  to  reach  the  lop,  they  swim 
out  of  sight  in  a moment  They  do  not  bound  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  it  cannot  be  known  from 
what  depth  they  take  their  leap;  it  is  probably  per- 
formed by  a forcible  spring  with  their  tails  bent,  tor  the 
chief  strength  of  most  fish  lies  in  the  tail.  They  have 
often  been  shot,  or  caught  with  atrong  barbed  hooks  fixed 
to  a pole  during  their  flight,  as  it  may  be  termed ; and 
instances  have  been  known  of  women  catching  them  in 
their  aprons.  Sometimes  I have  seen  fifty  or  sixty  of  these 
leaps  in  an  hour,  and  at  other  times  only  two  or  three.” 
A curious  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hogarth, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  regard 
to  the  natural  means  sometimes  a Horded  to  Salmon  in 
their  ascent  to  the  upper  waters,  where  from  the  height 
or  violence  of  the  torrent  they  would  be  otherwise  unable 
to  pass  up.  He  says,  " I know  of  a iiaturul  ladder 
similar  to  the  one  now  before  me,  (alluding  to  a model 
of  Smith  or  Thorn,)  in  one  of  the  small  rivers  in 
Sutherland,  where  the  fish  go  up  step  by  step.  The 
first  step  is  about  six  feet  high,  it  is  like  a staircase ; the 
next  step  is  from  two  to  three  feet,  and  the  others  much 
the  same ; they  rest  on  each,  and  I have  seen  them 
taken  out  there  by  a loop-net.” 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  Salmon  leap  up  the  falls,  it 
is  a •ommonly  received  notion  that  they  take  their  tails 


in  their  mouths  and  thus  Rpring  up  ; this,  however,  is  a SALMO. 
manifest  absurdity,  for  & fish  in  such  position  would  ne-  ••v*"-*' 
cessurily  be  motionless.  Mr,  Mudie  says,  “ That  the 
fish  bends  itself  laterally  is  true,  because  the  muscles 
have  of  course  their  principal  action  iu  that  direction  in 
which  the  tail  can  act  as  an  oar  in  swimming,  and  as  a 
fulcrum  in  leaping;  and  that  when  they  put  forth  all 
their  vigour,  the  tail  is  brought  nearly  in  contact  with 
the  head.  We  have  watched  them  often,  both  in  places 
where  they  could  succeed  and  where  they  could  not ; but 
though  we  could  distinctly  see  the  curvature  before  the 
fish  vaulted  into  the  air.  the  whole  effort  was  so  instan- 
taneous that  we  could  not  discover  clearly  whether  the 
body  was  bent  to  or  from  the  fall ; we  think,  however, 
that  it  was  bent  towards  it ; and  os  in  the  eddies  from 
which  they  lake  their  spring  this  position  would  give  the 
tail  most  power  as  a fulcrum,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  tbeir  position.''  Opposed  even 
to  this  modified  curving  of  the  Salmon  is  Pennant's 
observation,  14  such  as  we  saw  spring  up  quite  straight 
and  with  a strong  tremulous  motion."  And  Agassiz 
says,  “ This  elastic  tail  is  to  these  fishes  a most  powerful 
lever;  when  wishing  to  leap  to  a great  height  they  Btnke 
the  surface  of  the  water  w ith  a kind  of  double  stroke.” 

The  impetus  thus  afforded  to  the  animal  would  seem  to 
be  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  without  the  great 
curvature  of  the  body  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mudie,  and 
may  be  readily  made  apparent  by  smartly  striking  one 
end  of  all  elastic  rod  agaiust  any  dense  body,  and  then 
suddenly  loosing  the  other  end,  immediately  upon  which 
the  rod  springs  up  lo  a height  proportionate  to  the 
weight  of  tl»c  stroke. 

Salmon  is,  as  is  well  known,  a very  important  article 
of  food,  but  is  not  at  all  times  in  season.  The  fish  which 
have  just  come  up  from  the  sea  are  considered  to  he  in 
finest  condition  ; they  do  not  deteriorate  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  but  after  that  lime  gradually  decline 
in  flavour  and  appearance.  They  are  technically  said 
to  be  either  clean  or  foul  fish ; clean  when  they  first 
leave  the  sea  and  whilst  the  roe  is  small,  ami  foul  when 
the  roe  is  advanced  near  to  spawning  time ; and  after 
that  function  is  completed  and  the  return  of  the  fish  to 
the  sea,  a residence  in  which  for  three  months,  by  the 
facility  it  offers  for  providing  the  most  nutritious  food, 
restores  the  condition  of  the  fish,  which  then  revisits  the 
estuaries  and  shores  of  the  sea  clean. 

Tbe  importance  of  protecting  the  Salmon  in  its  pas 
sage  up  the  rivers  to  spawn  very  early  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Government  in  this  Kingdom.  An  Act 
in  the  13th  of  £dward  I.,  a.  d.  1265,  forbad  the  capture 
of  •Salmon  from  Martinmas  (November  1)  to  Lady-day, 
in  the  Humber,  Ouse,  Trent.  Don,  Acre,  Derwent, 

Wharfc,  Ind,  Yore,  Swule,  and  Tees,  and  all  other  parts 
of  the  Kingdom.  The  cutching  of  young  Salmon  at 
mill-pools,  between  tbe  middle  of  April  and  the  24lh  of 
June,  was  also  prohibited.  In  the  year  1337,  Edward  111. 
ordered  that  no  young  Salmon  should  be  taken.  By 
the  Scotch  laws  the  fishermen  were  obliged  to  leave  a 
free  passage  for  the  fish  from  Saturday  uight  to  Mon- 
day morning,  which  was  called  Saterdnye*  sloppe,  or 
Saturday's  slap,  a regulation  still  in  force.  By  a law  of 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  “ Slayers  of  reide  fish  or  smoltes 
of  Salmon,  the  third  time  arc  punished  with  death;  and 
siclikc  he  quha  commands  the  samine  to  be  done but 
previous  to  this  enactment  the  offeuder  was  allowed  to 
compound  for  his  life. 

Various  alterations  have  been  made  with  reference  to 
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SALMO.  (he  time  at  which  Salmon  should  not  be  taken,  and  the 
restricted  period  is  called  dote  time.  This  at  present 
is  from  the  14th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  February. 
But  it  having;  been  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  on  the 
subject  of  the  Salmon  Fisheries,  that  the  time  at  which 
the  fish  entered  the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  spawning 
varied  very  considerably,  they  recommended  that  the 
date  time  should  be  varied  accordingly,  with  this  proviso, 
however,  that  in  all  cases  its  duration  should  not  be  less 
thun  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  days  ; and  that  the 
weekly  close  time,  or  Saturday  slap  should  be  observed 
during  the  whole  fishing  season,  both  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  on  the  sea-coast. 

The  fisheries  for  Salmon  are  carried  on  in  different 
modes,  according  to  the  difference  of  situation  in  which 
the  fish  are  found,  and  are  either  stationary  or  movable 
engines.  In  the  coast  fisheries  and  those  at  tike  es- 
tuaries, the  common  nets  used  in  Scotland  are  the 
stake  and  bag-nets,  which  are  luid  out  from  the  shore 
at  such  angles  as  to  intercept  the  track  of  the  fish  us 
they  run  along  the  coast  and  up  the  river  mouths. 
These  nets  have  only  been  used  to  a great  extent  during 
the  last  few  years ; but  Mr.  Cameron  (see  Minutes  of 
Evidence)  considers  that  such  fixed  engines  had  been 
allowed  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  XVth  Century 
on  the  Scotch  const,  and  quotes  the  following  passage 
from  Boethius’s  Introduction  to  his  Scoiiorum  Historia : 
Sed  v opus  is  pisrandi  mot  est.  In  intimo  marts  sinu 
cratem  longo  tractu  directam  ctmam  induennt,  in  an- 
gultt  suit  lernis  quale  rnitve  gyrit  involutam,  adversus 
quam  inveniente  mart  delali  in  pyrit  iflis  nese  impli- 
cant;  unde  me  facitin  manente  aqua  fit  illis  exitus ; 
i toque  mot  abeunte  oceano  in  sicco  destituti  advenie «- 
hum  manibtts  prtedas  sctc  exhibent.  The  movable  nets 
used  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  are  the  seine  and  the  cobble* 
net,  which  differ  little  from  each  other,  and  are  worked 
with  boats.  At  Carrick-a-rede,  on  the  Northern  coast 
of  Antrim,  the  Irish  fishers  lay  out  a net  directly  from 
the  shore  with  a slight  curve,  forming  a bosom  in  the 
direction  of  the  approach  of  the  Salmon.  From  the 
far  end  of  this  net  a rope  is  carried  obliquely  to  another 
part  of  the  shore,  which  bIIows  of  it  being  easily  swept 
round  like  a seine  and  drawn  ashore.  A person  being 
set  to  WBtch,  as  soon  as  he  sees  the  Salmon  approaching 
the  net  makes  a signal,  when  the  further  end  is  hauled 
in,  u whilst  I he  rest  of  the  party,”  says  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  ” keep  up  an  incessant  cannonade  with  their 
ammunition  of  stones  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  fish 
till  the  net  has  been  completely  pulled  round  them; 
after  which  they  all  join  forces  and  drag  the  net  and 
fish  quietly  to  the  rocks.”  The  river  fisheries  are  ma- 
naged by  means  of  dams  or  weirs,  and  cruives  or  wooden 
cages,  which  allow  the  passage  of  fish  of  small  dimen- 
sions, but  entrop  those  of  larger  size.  On  some  rivers, 
as  in  the  Spey,  a dike  is  built  of  loose  stones,  wide  at 
the  lower  jwirt,  and  gradually  approaching  the  shore  nt 
the  upper  so  as  to  leave  but  a narrow  channel,  above 
which  a hut.  composed  of  boughs  of  trees,  is  built,  in 
which  is  sealed  a man  who  watches  the  Salmon  inter- 
cepted by  the  tail  of  the  dike,  and  as  they  pass  through 
the  upper  end  strikes  them  with  a five-pronged  spear. 
**  Blazing  a river”  is  a mode  employed  by  poachers 
during  spawning  time ; one  person  walks  in  the  ceutre 
having  a faggot  made  of  dry  fir,  sometimes  dry  broom, 
put  on  a pole,  which  he  carries  high  above  his  head. 
He  is  attended  on  each  side  by  others,  each  carrying  a 


leister  or  spear  with  three  prongs,  who  strike  the  Salmon  SALMO. 
discovered  by  the  light  an  they  lie  on  the  spawning  beda. 

On  taking  the  fish  out  of  the  nets  or  cruives.  it  is 
usual  to  strike  them  on  the  head,  which,  by  depriving 
them  of  motion,  prevents  their  beating  about  and  bruis- 
ing themselves  or  disturbing  the  scales,  and  it  is  also 
said  makes  them  crimp  better.  They  are  then  conveved 
either  on  horses  or  in  carts  to  the  ice-house,  where  they 
are  packed  in  ice  in  boxes  which  contain  about  100  or 
130  pounds  of  fish,  and  averaging  ten  or  a dozen  in 
number,  according  to  their  size.  These  are  generally 
shipped  and  sent  off  to  the  London  market*.  The. 
quantity  thus  forwarded  and  received  in  London,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hogarth’s  account,  (see  Evidence,)  was, 
in  1834,  31,000  boxes,  or  1513  tons,  and  in  1835, 

42,319  boxes,  or  3101  tons  from  Scotland;  whilst  from 
the  Irish  fisheries  in  the  former  years  400  boxes  were 
received,  and  in  the  latter  467  boxes,  each  box  weighing 
111  pounds.  This,  though  of  course  but  a very  limited 
estimate,  as  it  does  not  include  the  home  consumption 
in  either  country,  nor  the  quantity  pickier!  or  kippered, 
may  afford  a slight  notion  of  the  importance  of  this 
branch  of  the  British  fisheries.  The  total  value  of  Sal- 
mon caught  in  the  Scotch  rivers  has  been  estimated 
at  £150,000  a-year. 

Besides  the  trade  in  fresh  Salmon,  a very  large  quan- 
tity is  cured  by  salting.  This  method  of  preserving 
the  fish  has  been  used  for  many  years,  and  so  highly 
were  they  esteemed  thnt,  in  Henry  VI.’s  reign,  the 
Queen  of  Scotland  considered  them  as  worthy  of  forming 
a royal  present,  and  sent  to  the  Duchess  of  Clarence 
ten  casks  full,  which  were  admitted  by  the  King  into 
England  free  of  duty.  Of  late  years  this  trade  has 
much  fallen  off,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries,  and  liule  of  that  salted  is  used 
for  other  than  foreign  consumption.  They  are  cured  by 
first  being  split  and  rubbed  with  fine  salt,  after  which 
they  arc  laid  in  pickle  in  large  tubs  for  six  weeks,  and 
from  these  they  are  removed  to  be  packed  with  layers  of 
coarse  Spanish  salt  in  tierces. 

In  many  parts  of  Scotland  Salmon  is  cured  by  a pro- 
cess called  kippering,  which  is  effected  in  the  follow  ing 
manner.  By  cutting  through  the  gills  immediately 
after  the  fish  has  been  killed,  all  the  blood  is  abstracted  ; 
a cut  is  then  made  along  the  back  on  cither  side  of  the 
spine  or  backbone,  which  is  taken  out  to  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  tail,  the  entrails  removed  and  the 
head  taken  ofT,  but  the  skin  of  the  belly  is  left  untouched. 

The  fish  is  then  laid  with  the  skin  downwards  upon  a 
board  and  well  rubbed  and  covered  with  equal  parts  of 
salt  and  pepper,  cs|>ccially  the  fins,  which  otherwise  in 
warm  weather  would  very  soon  become  putrid.  Some- 
times a shallow  wooden  trough  is  used  bo  as  to  keep  the 
brine  more  completely  aliout  the  fish,  of  which  often 
two  or  three  are  kippered  together,  one  !>eing  laid  upon 
the  other.  Having  remained  thus  for  two  or  three  days 
in  a cool  place,  it  is  taken  out,  again  rubbed  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  then,  having  been  stretched  out  with  small 
sticks  placed  across  it,  is  hung  up  by  the  tail  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  or  the  heat  of  a lire  for  a few  days, 
when  it  becomes  dry  and  fit  for  use.  A peculiar  flavour 
is  sometimes  impurted  to  it  by  hanging  up  lor  two  or 
three  weeks  in  a chimney,  where  it  is  smoked  with  the 
reek  of  peat  or  juniper  berries,  which  mode  of  treatment 
is  considered  to  make  it  more  relishing. 

Another  mode  of  preparing  Salmon  is  pickling  with 
vinegar  and  spices,  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Cockburu,  of 
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‘ it. MO.  Berwick,  in  1763.  The  Salmon  thus  prepared  is  as 

soon  ns  taken  from  the  nets,  and  scarcely  dead,  cut  up 

into  small  thick  pieces,  and,  having  been  boiled,  imme- 
diately headed  down  in  small  tubs  or  kits  Ailed  vrith 
pickle.  The  boiling  of  the  Ash  so  recently  dead  jjivcs 
the  Scotch  pickled  Salmon  that  crispness  and  flavour 
for  which  it  is  eo  celebrated. 

Lewis  aud  Clarke,  in  their  Travels  to  the  Source  of 
the  Missouri  River  and  aero**  the  American  Continent, 
Sfc-,  mention  a mode  of  dry  ing  Salmon  employed  by  the 
Indians  on  the  river  Towahnohiooks,  a large  brunch  of 
the  Columbia:  “ After  opening  the  fish  and  exposing 
it  to  the  sun  on  their  scaffolds,  when  sufficiently  dried  it 
is  pounded  fine  between  two  stones  till  pulverized,  and 
is  then  placed  in  a basket,  about  two  feet  long  and  one 
in  diameter,  neatly  inude  of  grass  and  rushes,  and  lined 
with  the  akin  of  a Salmon  stretched  and  dried  for  the 
purpose.  Here  they  are  pressed  down  as  hard  ns  pos- 
sible, and  the  top  covered  with  the  skins  of  fish  which 
are  secured  by  cords  through  the  holes  of  the  basket. 
The  baskets  are  then  placed  in  some  dry  situation,  the 
corded  part  upwards,  seven  being  usually  placed  as  close 
as  they  can  be  put  together,  aud  five  on  the  top  of  them. 
The  whole  is  then  wrapped  up  in  mats  and  made  fast 
by  cords,  over  which  mats  are  again  thrown.  Twelve 
of  these  baskets,  each  of  which  contains  from  90  to  100 
pounds,  form  a stack,  which  is  now  left  exposed  till  it 
is  sent  to  market ; the  fish  thus  preserved  is  kept  sound 
end  sweet  for  several  years.” 

S.  Trulla , Lin.;  la  Truile Saumonec,  Bl. ; Sea  Trout , 
Jardine.  Usually  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and 
weighing  three  or  four  pounds.  Mr.  Yarrell,  however, 
mentions  having  seen  in  London,  in  1S31,  a female 
weighing  seventeen  pounds.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  Salmon  by  the  hinder  edge  of  the  gill-flap  being 
less  rounded,  by  the  union  of  the  opercule  with  the  sub- 
opcrcule,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  latter  being  oblique 
so  us  to  form  a large]  angle  with  the  body  of  the  fish, 
and  by  the  hinder  edge  of  the  preopcrcuie  being  rounded. 
The  teeth  are  more  slender  and  numerous,  and  those  on 
the  voiner  extended  further  along  it,  and  indenting  the 
tongue  deeply  between  the  two  rows  of  teeth  there 
placed.  The  tail  is  smaller  than  in  the  Salmon,  but, 
like  it,  is  square  in  the  full-grown  fish,  though  less  forked 
in  the  young.  The  head  is  about  a fourth  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  body,  which  is  deep  in  comparison  with 
its  length  ; the  second  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin  longest,  and 
the  last  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  fish,  as  is  Uie  fatty  fin  midway  between  it  and  the 
extremity  of  the  tail.  The  scales  are  rather  more  oval 
than  in  the  Salmon;  the  lateral  line  Btraight  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  body.  Upper  parts  bluish-black,  becoming 
lighter  on  the  sides,  and  marked  principally  above  the 
lateral  line  with  spots  in  form  of  an  X ; cheeks,  gill- 
eov»rs,  lower  part  of  the  sides,  and  belly  white ; pectoral 
fins  bluish-white;  ventral*  and  anal  white;  the  other 
fins  of  similar  colour  to  the  hack.  In  Devonshire,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  this  fish  is  called  the  White  Trout;  it  is 
also  found  in  the  Cornish  rivers  and  in  the  Severn,  and 
is  very  numerous  in  the  Esk  and  Eden.  Agassiz  con- 
siders that  the  species  described  as  S.  Lemanu*  by  Cu- 
vier,  and  shortly  noticed  by  him  as  having  the  head  and 
body  marked  with  small,  round,  blackish  spots  upon  a 
white  ground,  and  the  8.  At  bus  of  Rondeletius,  to  be 
identical  with  this  species.  The  Sea  Trout  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  Scottish  rivers  about  the  first  week  in 
June;  the  run,  as  it  is  called,  increases  gradually  to  the 
rot.  xxvii. 


middle  of  the  month,  when  it  is  at  its  height,  and  from  SALlfO. 
that  period  declines.  As  the  shoals  of  this  species  coast 
along  the  buys  and  headlands,  they  are  seen  leaping  and 
sporting  about  in  great  numbers,  and  in  some  of  the 
smaller  bays  may  be  traced  circling  it  several  times  as  if 
employed  in  feeding.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
choice  iu  their  food  when  in  live  estuaries,  as  the  contents 
of  the  stomachs  of  those  which  arc  then  taken  are  found 
to  consist  of  the  remains  of  small  fish,  flies,  beetles,  or 
other  insects  carried  out  by  the  wind  and  tide,  of  which 
the  Phytopertha  Vulgaris,  or  Brachen  Clock,  forms  in 
some  districts  the  largest  portion ; the  Talitnis  Loeusta, 
or  Common  Sandhopper,  is  their  most  common  fuod, 
and  the  stomach  is  often  completely  filled  with  it. 

They  enter  the  rivers  in  great  numbers,  and  on  this 
account  are  a great  nuisance  in  fishing  for  Salmon  ; 
two  or  three  hundred  being  often  taken  at  a draught, 
and  those  not  of  the  smallest,  the  size  of  the  meshes 
in  the  Salmon  net  allowing  the  escape  of  the  small 
fish. 

S’.  Albus , Flem.;  Phinock , or  Her  ling.  Rarely 

reaches  a foot  in  length.  Mr.  Yarrell  says  it  so  exactly 
resembles  the  young  of  the  Sea  Trout,  that  he  cannot 
point  out  any  distinguishing  specific  character.  M. 

Agassiz  considers  it  to  be  the  same  species.  It  does 
not  come  to  the  rivers  till  the  middle  of  July,  when  the 
Sea  Trout  has  fallen  otT,  and  its  uumtier*  are  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  to  one  of  the  latter.  It  is  called  by  the 
fishermen  the  Smaller  Sea  Trout , and  Flemming  thinks 
it  is  probably  the  Saumon  Cumberland  of  Lacepede. 

S.  Eriox,  Lin.;  Dull  Trout,  Y arr.  Is  about  a foot 
and  a half  or  two  feet  long,  and  from  three  to  six  pounds 
in  weight.  The  opercule  is  larger  than  in  either  the 
Salmon  or  the  Sea  Trout;  its  vertical  edge  is  straighler, 
the  hinder  angle  more  extended,  its  junction  with  the 
subopercule  nearly  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  body, 
and  the  lower  edge  of  the  latter  parallel  to  the  line  ofits 
union  with  the  former ; the  intcropcrcule  much  deeper 
vertically,  and  the  vertical  edge  of  the  preopercule  more 
sinuous ; ita  teeth  ore  louger  and  stronger  than  in  5. 

Salar,  but  like  it  the  two  or  three  teeth  on  the  vomer 
are  placed  only  on  ita  front.  The  head  is  about  a fourth 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  fish,  and  ita  body  similar  to 
that  of  the  Salmon,  but  thicker  about  the  nape  and 
shoulders;  the  base  of  all  the  fins  are  more  muscular, 
as  is  also  the  fleshy  part  of  the  tail,  the  fin  of  which  is 
square  at  a twelvemonth,  when,  and  during  the  second 
year,  it  is  called  a Whitting  in  the  Tweed  ; afterwards 
it  is  known  as  the  Dull  Trout ; and  the  middle  rays  of 
the  tail  continuing  to  increase  in  length,  the  fin  becomes 
of  a rounded  form,  and  hence  in  the  Annan  it  is  known 
as  the  Round  Tail.  The  back  aud  aides  above  the 
lateral  line  are  deep  grey,  marked  with  numerous  and 
somewhat  cruciform  purplish  spots ; the  belly  silvery, 
and  the  sides  tinged  with  yellow.  In  the  spawning 
Reason  the  head  of  the  male  becomes  olive-brown,  the 
body  reddish  or  orange-brown,  but  in  the  female  blackish- 
grey  ; all  the  fins  dusky  except  the  dorsal,  which  is  red 
dish-brown  spotted  with  a darker  tint,  and  the  caudal, 
which  is  dark  brown.  The  dorsal  fin  commences  at 
the  midst  of  the  back,  and  its  base  is  longer  than  ita 
longest  ray  ; the  fatty  fin  large,  and  nearer  the  tail  than 
the  dorsal  fin ; live  scales  are  thin,  and  smaller  than  there 
of  a Salmon  of  corresponding  size.  It  is  found  in  the 
North  Seas,  in  the  British  and  Irish  Channels ; it 
comes  up  the  Esk  between  July  and  September,  and  is 
then  in  spawn ; and  its  fry  are  believed  to  go  down 
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8ALMO.  earlier  to  the  sea  than  that  of  the  Salmon.  The  young 
•*— of  this  species  are  known  in  North  umber  land  and  Dur- 
ham us  lire  Warkworih  ami  f’oyuri  Trout.  Occasion- 
ally it  weigh*  as  much  as  twenty,  but  more  commonly 
is  under  fifteen  pounds  weight.  Its  flesh  when  in  sea- 
son is  of  a pale  orange  or  yellowish-white  colour,  and  it 
is  not  considered  so  good  as  Salmon. 

8.  Satmutii t.  Will  ugh.;  P<irr,  Jard.  From  five  to 
eight  inches  in  length;  the  head  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  length;  lower  jaw  shorter  than  the  upper;  teeth 
small,  disponed  in  five  rows  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
mouth;  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw  a row  of  small 
teeth,  and  on  cither  side  of  the  tongue  near  its  tip  two 
or  three  small  hooked  teeth ; the  opercule  rounded  and 
thus  approaching  the  Salmon,  hut  differing  from  the 
Trout,  in  which  it  is  angular;  the  interopercule  longer 
and  narrower;  the  maxillary  bones  very  short,  and  ren- 
dering the  gape  much  lews  than  in  a Trout  of  the  same 
size  ; the  body  of  greater  girth  than  in  the  young  Sal- 
mon of  the  same  size  ; the  last  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin 
midway  between  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  end  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  tail,  its  third  ray  the  longest,  and  the 
whole  base  of  the  fin  much  shorter  than  it;  the  fatly  fin 
midway  between  the  first  dorsal  ray  and  the  end  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  tail ; the  pectoral  fins  of  great  size, 
nearly  a*  long  as  the  head;  the  tail  much  more  deeply 
forked  than  in  the  Trout.  The  head  is  green  and  ash  ; 
gill-covers  varying  green  and  purple,  with  one  and 
sometimes  two  round,  dark-coloured  spots  on  each ; 
back  and  sides  dusky,  with  numerous  dark-coloured 
spots  above  the  lateral  line,  along  which  are  from  six- 
teen to  thirty  bright  vermilion  spots;  sides  marked  with 
niue  or  ten  oval,  dusky  bluish  hare,  which  gradually 
fade  and  disappear,  hut  much  later  than  itt  the  Salmon ; 
belly  white ; dorsal  fin*  marked  with  a few  dusky  spots, 
all  the  others  inclining  to  yellow.  In  Scotland  this  fish 
is  known  as  the  Parr ; in  York*hire  it  is  called  the 
Brandling , or  Fingcrling,  from  the  marks  on  its  sides ; 
in  Devonshire  it  i*  called  the  Hrppar;  in  Herefordshire 
it  is  known  us  the  Samlet  and  the  Latpring ; and  in 
the  Thames  it  bears  the  name  of  Skrgser.  It  has  long 
been  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  Parr  be  not  the 
young  of  the  Salmon,  Sea  Trout,  Bull  Trout,  or  Com- 
mon Trout,  and  Agassiz  still  considers  it  as  being  iden- 
tical with  the  latter  species.  J online  and  Yarrell,  how- 
ever. both  consider  it  distinct ; the  former  says,  “ In  the 
markings  they  are  so  distinct  os  to  l»e  at  once  separated 
from  the  Trout  by  any  observer  ;*  and  the  latter  observes 
that  their  difference  from  the  Salmon  “ is  sufficiently 
obvious,  from  the  circnmstance  that  Parrs  by  hundreds 
may  be  taken  in  the  rivers  ail  the  Summer  long  after  the 
fry  of  the  year  of  the  larger  migratory  specie®  have  gone 
down  to  the  sea;  and  the  greater  part  of  these  Purrs 
taken  even  in  Autumn  do  not  exceed  five  inches  in 
length,  when  no  example  of  the  young  Salmon  can 
be  found  under  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches,  and  the 
young  of  the  Bull  Trout  and  Salmon  Tront  (Sea  Trout) 
are  large  in  proportion ” They  begin  to  deposit  their 
spawn  in  the  sand  during  December,  and,  perhaps,  part 
of  January,  and  us  soon  as  this  function  i®  performed 
retire  to  the  sea  in  January  and  February  with  empty 
bellies,  and  of  an  emaciated  appearance.  According  to 
the  temperature  of  the  weather,  the  fry  are  hatched  in 
April  or  May,  and  continue  in  the  rivers  till  Autumn, 
when  the  old  fish  return  from  the  sea,  at  which  time, 
but  not  before,  they  acquire  their  full  size.  They  fre- 
quent the  dearest  streams  with  a fine  gravelly  bottom, 


and  are  seen  in  shoals  constantly  day  and  night  in  great  RALMO. 
activity. 

The  following  species,  though  never  leaving  the  fresh 
water,  are  to  be  included  amongst  the  migratory,  as  they 
are,  in  like  manner  with  tile  fish  which  leave  the  sea, 
obliged  to  leave  the  lakes  or  rivers  in  which  they  usually 
reside,  and  pass  up  the  tributary  streams  for  many 
mile®  for  the  purpose  of  spawning  in  suitable  localities. 

They  therefore  form  a link  between  those  species  which 
enter  the  rivers  periodically  only,  and  those  w hich  con- 
stantly remain  there. 

S.  LarustriM,  Lin.;  I JlUinkm,  B1  ; Lake  Trout. 

This  fish  will  weigh  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds ; in 
form  it  more  nearly  resembles  the  Sulmon  than  the 
Sea  Trout,  but  ha®  a larger  head;  the  lower  jaw 
cun'cs  upwards  in  the  second  year ; the  nostrils  are 
each  divided  by  a membranous  partition,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  a double  nostril  on  either  side  ; the  front  of 
tlie  head  ami  cheek®  are  marbled  with  greyish  and 
black  ; the  back  deep  blue  gradually  lightening  towards 
the  lateral  line,  below  which  the  body  is  silvery,  but 
neither  on  the  hack  nor  belly  are  there  any  red  'pots  oc 
points ; all  the  fins  are  grey  except  the  dorsal  and  caudal, 
which  are  blue,  the  latter  tipped  with  black,  shovel- 
shaped,  and  but  slightly  forked.  This  fish,  according 
to  Bloch  and  Agassiz,  is  the  same  as  8.  Srh irfrrm ulhri, 
which  is  found  not  only  in  the  Baltic,  but  also  in  the 
lakes  of  Austria  and  Switzerland.  On  the  coast  of  Po- 
merania it  is  known  as  the  Silher/achx,  or  Silver  Salmon, 
and  weighs  about  six  or  eight  pounds ; it  is  caught  in 
Summer  and  Autumn,  hut  in  Austria  it  is  taken  only  in 
May,  and  lienee  gets  its  name  May-fortUr,  or  May  Trout. 

In  Austria  and  Switzerland  it  never  leaves  the  fresh 
water,  but  remains  in  the  rivers  or  lakes  throughout  the 
year.  This  curious  circumstance  of  a fish,  which  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  makes  an  annual  visit  to  the 
ocean  and  in  another  remains  stationary,  as  it  is  consi- 
dered impossible  for  any  Salmon  to  ascend  the  Rhine  by 
leaping  the  falls  of  Sehaffhausen,  i®  accounted  for  by 
Bloch  s supposition,  that  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  some 
of  this  and  other  specie®  have  been  permanently  trans- 
ferred from  the  sea  to  tlie  lakes.  Dr.  Wartmanu  has 
given,  in  Bloch’s  Ichthyologic , a very  interesting  account 
of  this  species  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,  from  which  it 
appears  that,  during  the  Winter,  it  resorts  to  the  depths 
of  the  lake,  but  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  about 
April  it  enters  the  Old  Rhine  near  Rhctnegg  and 
Rbeinthsl,  but  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
it  is  a long  while  in  making  it®  way  to  Gaitau,  which  is 
but  a little  distance  from  the  lake ; ten  days  more  nrc 
spent  in  reaching  Lustnau,  a distance  of  six  miles ; and 
so  slow  are  it®  motions  that  tlie  people  living  at  the  upper 
part  of  that  village  do  not  see  it  till  twenty-four  hours 
after  it  has  passed  the  lower  part.  It  swims  leisurely 
onwards,  and  at  Feldkirch  enter®  the  111,  and  bence'de- 
rives  it®  country  name,  the  IUanken.  The  females  enter 
the  river  first,  the  males  remaining  for  some  time  at  the 
confluence  or  the  river  with  the  Rhine,  probably  to 
accustom  themselves  to  the  change  of  water,  after  which 
they  also  ascend  and  fecundate  the  spawn.  Sometimes 
the  fish  make  their  way  up  to  Coire  in  the  Grisous,  and 
even  a®  far  as  Rheinwatd,  a distance  of  seveuty-two 
miles  from  the  Lake  of  Constance.  When  the  weather 
is  fine  and  the  water  clear,  this  fish  plays  about  near  the 
surface,  but  in  foul  weather  it  remains  constantly  at  the 
boltom.  After  having  spawned,  they  lose  a third  or  even 
half  their  weight,  and,  becoming  very  poor,  speedily 
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return  about  September  to  the  Lake,  utul  in  their  passage 
down  the  Rliiue  are  floated  by  the  stream  with  their 
head  opposed  to  the  current,  so  that  they  seem  to  move 
backwards.  Though  they  deposit  a large  quantity  of 
ora,  the  numbers  of  young  fish  are  comparatively  lew, 
as  the  spawn  is  preyed  upon  by  Pikes,  Kels,  Burbots,  and 
Wild  Geese  ; in  this  way  also  a great  quantity  of  the  fry 
is  destroyed.  They  feed  upon  fish,  worms,  insects,  and 
carrion,  and  arc  especially  load  of  Charr,  which  they  de- 
vour with  great  avidity;  and  hence,  though  in  great 
estimation,  and  considered  the  best  fish  produced  by 
the  Khine  or  by  the  Lake,  the  havoc  they  make  among 
tlie  Charr  is  not  compensated  by  the  small  number  of 
them  which  are  taken. 

S.  Fero r,  J ardine ; Great  Grey  Trout,  Y arr.  The  length 
of  the  heart  in  this  species  is  rather  less  than  a fifth  of  its 
total  length ; the  teeth  are  large,  strong,  and  numerous, 
forming  four  lines  below  and  five  above,  and  thus  occu- 
pying the  whole  length  of  the  vomer ; the  free  edge  of 
tlie  gill-flap  is  more  angular  in  the  mule,  and  rounded 
in  the  female;  the  junction  of  the  opcrcule  with  tlie 
suboperculc,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  latter,  oblique ; 
the  dorsal  fin  begins  midway  between  the  tip  of  the  nose 
and  the  root  of  the  upper  ray  of  tlie  tail,  its  third  my 
longest,  and  of  equal  length  with  the  whole  base  of  the 
fin  ; fatty  fin  midway  between  the  dorsal  and  the  extre- 
mity of  the  tail,  and  opposite  the  last  ray  of  the  anal  fin ; 
ventral  fins  furnished  with  a long  axillary  scale ; caudal 
fin  always  square;  scales  extremely  tough  and  strong, 
particularly  those  forming  the  lateral  line.  Wheu  in 
full  seasou,  the  colours  are  deep  purplish-brow u above, 
changing  to  reddish-grey,  and  thence  to  fine  orange- 
yellow  on  the  breast  and  belly ; gill-covers  marked  with 
large,  dark  spots,  and  the  upper  parts  and  sides  of  the 
body  marked  with  spots  vurying  in  size  and  number,  in 
some  individuals  being  few,  large,  aud  scattered,  in 
others  small  and  thickset,  each  spot  being  surrounded 
with  a [taler  ring,  occasionally  assuming  a reddish  hue. 
When  first  caught,  the  whole  body  ia  tinged  with  rich 
lake,  which  fades  rapidly  as  the  fish  dies.  Dorsal  fin 
of  same  colour  as  upper  parts  of  body.  This  fish  ap- 
pears to  hove  been  first  noticed  by  Pennant,  who  say* 
that  * in  Lough  Neagh,  in  Ireland,  are  Trouts,  called 
there  Buddaglis  which  he  was  told  sometimes  weighed 
thirty  pounds  ; and  others,  probably  of  the  same  species, 
are  also  taken  in  iiulse  Water,  in  Cumberland,  of  a 
much  superior  size  to  those  of  Lough  Neagh.*’  Dr. 
Iley&bam  says  that  in  the  latter  lake  they  sometimes 
weigh  sixty  or  seventy  pounds.  They  were  found  in 
Loch  Awe,  in  Scotland,  aliout  forty-five  years  ago,  and 
have  also  been  met  with  both  in  the  Orkneys  aud  Shet- 
land Isles.  Sir  William  J ardine  says  they  arc  distri- 
buted in  all  tbe  larger  and  deeper  lochs  of  Scotland, 
roving  indiscriminately,  and  feeding  nearly  entirely  on 
the  smaller  fish.  They  are  extremely  voracious,  and 
after  being  hooked  and  dragged  forty  or  fifty  yards  will 
again  strike  at  the  bait.  It  was  considered  to  be  similar 
to  the  Trout  of  tbe  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  a distinct  species,  but  now  believed  not  to 
be  so. 

S.  Hue  ho,  Lin.;  le  Heuch,  Bl.;  fluchen , Davy. 
Sometimes  attaining  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  and 
weighing  from  forty  to  seventy  pounds;  in  form  k 
resembles  au  ill-led  Trout,  but  is  longer  and  thicker ; 
the  bend,  rather  pointed,  is  brown  on  the  upper  part 
and  silvery  on  the  cheeks  and  throat ; the  sides  are  sil- 
very tinged  with  red,  and  the  whole  body  covered  with 


violet  spots;  ull  the  fins  have  a yellowish  tinge,  and  SALMO 
Bloch  says,  with  the  exception  of  the  pectorals,  are  all 
similarly  spotted  to  the  back;  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
however,  says  he  has  never  seen  any  of  tlie  fins  spotted, 
but  thinks  there  may  be  some  stream  in  Bavaria  pro- 
ducing such  variety,  as  he  considers  it.  Professor  Wagner 
having  told  him  he  hail  seen  this  spotting  on  tlie  fins, 
although  in  the  specimens  ut  the  Munich  Collection 
there  is  no  such  marking.  Tlie  vent  is  very  near  the 
tail,  which  is  forked.  According  to  M.  Agassiz  the 
young  fish  are  marked  with  large,  transverse  black 
bands  upon  the  back  down  to  tbe  middle  of  the  sides, 
which  in  the  second  and  third  year  break  up  into  black 
spots  less  deep  in  colour,  and  gradually  subsiding  till 
tbe  whole  fish  is  nearly  of  a uniform  colour;  the  fins 
also  in  the  young  fis-h  have  u reddish  tinge.  The 
Huchen  is  found  in  tlie  Danube  and  most  of  its  tribu 
tanex.  In  the  Save  aud  Lay  bach  rivers  they  are  always 
found;  but  it  is  generally  believed  they  run  from  the 
Danube  twice  a-year,  viz.,  iu  Spring  and  Autumn. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  vouches  for  their  migration  ill  the 
Spring,  having  caught  several  in  April  in  “streams  con- 
nected with  the  Save  and  Layhach  rivers  which  had 
evidently  ooine  from  the  still  dead  wuter  into  the  clear 
running  streams,  for  they  had  tlie  Winter  leech  or  louse 
of  the  Trout  upon  them.'*  He  doubts  it  being  only  a 
fresh-water  fish,  though  generally  so  considered,  “ be- 
cause it  is  never  found  heyoinl  certain  falls — ns  in  the 
Traun,  the  Drave,  and  the  Save;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  comes  into  these  rivers  from  the  Danube,  and, 
probably,  ill  its  largest  stale,  is  a fish  of  tlie  Black  Sea.** 

It  is  not,  however,  compelled  like  the  Salmon  to  make 
an  annual  visit  to  tlie  sea,  hut  merely  falls  back  in  Winter 
to  the  warmer  waters  of  the  large  rivers,  which  it  leaves 
in  Spring  to  ascend  the  cooler  streams  and  breed,  and 
it  prefers  making  its  voyage  when  the  water  is  foul  so 
as  to  escape  notice.  The  fishermen  of  Gratz  say  it 
spawns  in  tlie  Mur,  between  March  and  May,  but  Mar- 
sigli  says  in  June,  in  the  Danube.  As  already  men- 
tioned. they  are  never  found  above  the  great  fails  of  the 
streams  connected  with  the  Danube,  nor  iu  any  of  those 
in  this  district  which  run  into  the  Rhine  and  Elbe,  or 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean,  though 
Trout  are  found  in  all,  and  Salmon  and  Sea  Trout  in 
those  connected  with  the  oeean.  According  to  Pallas 
it  is  also  found  in  the  rivers  of  Siberia.  The  Huchen 
is  the  most  predaceous  fish  of  this  genus ; when  on  the 
watch,  it  will  be  immovable  for  several  minutes  like  the 
Pike,  and  then  dash  with  violence  on  its  prey.  To  this 
habit  of  keeping  still  may  probably  be  attributed  (he 
great  number  of  lice  with  which  in  Spring  its  gills  be- 
come so  infested  as  almost  to  preclude  respiration,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  resort  to  the  most  turbuleut 
stream*,  to  get  rid  of  their  plague,  and  are  stopped 
neither  by  torrent  nor  cataract  unless  the  height  be  too 
great  for  them  to  overcome  it. 

Section  1L  Stationary. 

fi.  Fario,  Lin.;  USalmone  Truilc,  Laccp.;  Common 
Trout,  Flcm.  From  twelve  to  thirty  inches  long,  of 
which  the  head  measures  oue-fitih,  exclusive  of  the 
caudal  fin ; and  the  depth  of  the  hotly  rather  more  than 
the  length  of  the  head.  Tlie  head  is  blunt,  and  the 
whole  length  of  the  vomer  covered  with  leeth  strong 
awl  curving  backwards,  the  donwl  and  ventral  con- 
vexities corresponding  to  each  other;  the  back  and 
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SALMO.  cities  marked  with  numerous  reddish-brown  spots  on  a 
ye' low-brown  ground  ; the  lower  parts  of  the  sides  are 
golden-yellow,  and  the  belly  white ; the  lateral  line 
marked  with  ten  or  a dozen  bright  red  spots,  and  a 
few  of  the  same  colour  arc  both  above  and  below  it,  but 
all  vary  much  in  size  and  colour.  In  the  young  fish 
Agassiz  say*  that  these  spots  are  yellow,  green,  brown, 
and  even  black  and  violet,  also  black  and  red,  but  at 
length  they  all  entirely  disappear;  the  dorsal,  caudal, 
and  fatty  fins  are  brown  marked  with  darker  spots,  and 
the  latter  tipped  with  red  ; the  other  fins  pale  brown ; 
tail  a little  forked,  but  becoming  square  in  the  old  fish. 
The  Trout  is  found  in  most  rivers  and  lakes,  but  prelers 
the  cold  streams  of  the  mountains  which  run  swiftly 
over  a gravelly  bottom.  Risso  mentions  it  as  being 
found  in  the  Maritime  Alps  at  a height  of  between 
4000  and  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  swims  with  very 
great  rapidity,  and,  like  the  Salmon,  springs  out  of  water 
to  a considerable  height.  It  is  very  voracious,  and 
feeds  upon  small  fish,  not  excepting  its  own  species,  on 
fish  spawn,  and  also  upon  snails,  worms,  and  aquatic 
insects.  It  spawns  in  September  or  October,  and 
thrifts  itself  among  the  roots  of  large  trees  or  beneath 
stones  to  deposit  its  eggs.  The  young  Trout  are  seen 
constantly  sporting  over  the  gravelly  shallows,  but  the 
older  fish  remain  in  deep  water  concealed  under  large 
stones  ; these  haunts  they  only  leave  to  feed,  and,  having 
satisfied  their  hunger,  return  to  their  old  station  ; a cir- 
cumstance very  well  known  to  poachers,  who  avail  them- 
selves of  it  to  capture  them  by  tickling.  Dr.  Brookes,  in 
bin  Art  of  Angling,  1740,  mentions  this  trick.  He  says, 
“ 1 knew  one  who  was  very  expert  in  that  art ; lie  would 
grope  for  them  (Trouts)  in  their  lurking  places,  and 
gently  tickle  their  sides,  which  they  seemed  delighted 
with,  till  at  length,  approaching  their  gills,  he  held  them 
fast  and  made  them  prisoners.”  And  an  old  quaint 
writer,  Tliomus  Cogon,  in  his  Harm  of  Health,  1589, 
observes,  “ This  fishe  of  nature  loveih  flatterie ; for 
being  in  the  water  it  will  suffer  it  sclfe  to  be  rubbed 
and  clawed,  and  so  be  taken."  Trout  are  in  highest  sea- 
son and  exhibit  the  most  beautiful  colours  from  the 
latter  end  of  May  till  towards  the  end  of  September; 
this  depends  on  the  greater  quantity  and  variety  of  their 
food,  of  which  insects  seem  the  most  nutritive,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Stoddart  in  his  Art 
of  Angling  a*  practiced  in  Scotland,  in  which  a relation 
is  given  of  some  experiments  to  decide  the  value  of 
different  food.  Fish  were  placed  in  three  different 
tanks,  and  it  was  noticed  that  •*  the  Trout  fed  with  worms 
grew  slowly  and  had  a clean  appearance ; those  nou- 
rished on  minnows,  which  it  was  observed  they  darted 
at  with  great  voracity,  became  much  larger  ; while  such 
as  were  (aliened  upon  flies  only  (the  small  dark-coloured 
water-flies  found  moving  about  on  the  surface  under 
banks  and  shady  places)  attained  in  a short  time  prodi- 
gious dimensions,  weighing  twice  as  much  as  both  the 
others  together,  although  the  quantity  of  food  swallowed 
by  them  was  in  no  wise  great.”  The  brilliancy  and 
variety  of  colour  in  the  Trout  seems  to  depend  mate- 
rially both  on  the  nature  of  the  water  in  which  they  live 
ami  the  kind  of  food  by  which  they  are  nourished. 
The  Black  Moss  Trout  of  Loch  Knitching  is  said  to 
acquire  its  colour  owing  to  the  drainage  of  boggy  moors 
into  the  waters  in  which  it  lives;  and  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  states,  that  **  fish  in  a cool,  clear  river,  that  feed 
much  on  larv®  and  that  swallow  their  hard  cases,  be- 
come yellower,  and  their  red  spots  increase  &o as  to  out- 


number the  black  ones  ; and  these  qualities  become  SALMO. 
fixed  in  the  young  fishes  and  establish  a particular 
variety.”  Mr.  Yarrcll  also  mentions  that  the  albuminous 
nature  of  spawu  of  fish  is  also  the  cause  of  similar  bril- 
liant marking.  The  flesh  of  Trout  varies  in  colour ; 
sometimes  it  is  found  white,  and  at  other  times  red,  the 
former  is  its  state  in  Winter,  when  out  of  season,  and 
the  latter  in  Slimmer,  according  to  Bloch.  But  Davy 
considers  the  colour  permanent,  marking  a variety  in 
the  fish,  and  depending  originally  upon  some  accidental 
circumstance  as  to  food  and  water ; for  he  states  that 
Trout  taken  from  a lake  in  Scotland,  and  remarkable 
for  their  deep  red  flesh,  when  transferred  into  another 
lake  where  the  Trout  had  white  flesh,  retained  their 
peculiar  red  colour  for  many  years,  and  though  mingling 
at  spawning  time  in  the  brook  supplying  the  lake  with 
those  originally  belonging  to  it,  could  still  Ik*  distin- 
guished by  their  darker  backs  and  brighter  sides.  By 
degrees  Itieir  colour  became  changed,  their  young  were 
less  red  than  the  parent  fish,  and  in  about  twenty  years 
the  colour  was  so  entirely  lost  that  no  distinction  of 
colour  existed  between  the  two  kinds,  but  all  were  alike 
white. 

It  has  not  been  ascertained  to  what  age  the  Trout 
lives,  but  Stephen  Oliver,  in  his  Scene* and  Kecollechont 
of  Fly  Fishing,  1834,  mentions  that,  u in  August  1809, 
a Trout  died  which  had  been  for  twenty-eight  years  an 
inhabitant  of  the  well  at  Dumbarton  Castle.  It  had 
never  increased  in  weight  from  the  time  of  its  being  put 
in,  w hen  it  weighed  about  a pound  ; and  had  become  so 
tame  that  it  would  receive  its  food  from  the  hands  of 
the  soldiers.”  The  H'citmoreland  Advertiser  of  Au- 
gust, 1826,  also  speaks  of  a Trout  which  had  lived  fifty- 
three  years  in  a well  near  Broughton  iu  Furness.  The 
Trout  usually  taken  measure  from  twelve  to  seventeen 
inches,  and  weigh  from  one  to  two  pounds,  but  occa- 
sionally they  arc  caught  of  much  larger  size.  In  1818 
a Trout  was  netted  in  the  Isis,  near  Oxford,  by  Rose, 
a fisherman,  which  measured  thirty  inches  iu  length, 
sixteen  in  girth,  and  weighed  fourteen  pounds  and  three- 
quarters.  Oliver  records  one  caught  at  Great  Duf- 
field,  in  September,  1832,  which  measured  thirty-one 
inches  in  length,  twenty-one  in  girth,  ami  weighed 
seventeen  pounds.  Another  is  mentioned  in  the  Lin- 
turan  Tramaction*,  caught  in  a branch  of  the  Avon 
about  ten  feet  wide,  behind  Castle  Street,  Salisbury, 
which  when  first  taken  from  the  water  weighed  twenty- 
five  pounds ; it  was  put  in  a pond,  where  it  lived  four 
months,  and  during  that  time  lost  three  pounds  and 
three-quarters  of  its  weight.  Mr.  Yarrell  mentions  a 
Trout  of  thirty  inches  in  length,  and  fifteen  pou  ns  in 
weight;  and  another  of  twenty-eight  inches  length, 
and  eleven  pounds  weight,  both  netted  and  caught  in 
the  Spring  of  1835. 

There  is  a peculiar  kind  of  Trout  found  in  Lough 
Neagh,  called  the  GUlaroo ; this  is  considered  by 
Pennant,  Yarrell,  and  Agassiz  to  be  merely  a variety  of 
the  Common  Trout;  the  cuticular  covering  of  the 
stomach  is  remarkably  thick,  but  the  other  coots  not 
thicker  than  in  the  Trout;  it  was  filled  with  the  shells 
of  the  Paludina  I m pur  a.  In  no  other  respect  has  any 
difference  between  the  two  fish  been  ascertained.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  however,  is  inclined  to  believe  the 
Gillaroo  a distinct  species,  and  says  that  he  has  caught 
some  not  longer  than  his  finger,  in  which  the  stomach 
was  as  hard  as  in  the  larger  ones,  with  the  same  thick- 
ness of  coat,  and  the  same  sheila  contained  in  it ; lie 
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SALMO.  also  stales  that  he  Iibb  never  met  with  this  fish  in  any 
SALMON  ^ ^kes  on  the  European  Continent;  and  indeed, 
_ as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  it  seems  confined  to  the 
'l_"~  lakes  of  the  County  of  Galway.  Sir  Humphrey  consi- 
ders the  Gillaroo  os  forming  the  link  between  the  Trout 
and  the  Charr. 

M.  Agassiz  considers  the  S.  Erythrinu *,  Lin.,  Syl- 
vaiirus . Schrank,  Alpinus,  Bl.,  Afarmoratus  and 
JPttnctofoi,  Cuv.,  to  be  merely  the  Common  Trout 
under  its  different  markings. 

S.  Umbra,  Lin. ; l* Ombre  Chevalier , Bl. ; Northern 
Charr , Yarr.  From  nine  to  twelve  inches  long,  and 
sometimes  reaching  two  feet ; length  of  the  head  about 
one-sixth  of  the  total  length;  teeth  small,  four  rows  be- 
low, and  as  many  above,  besides  which  there  are  a few 
only  in  the  front  of  the  vomer ; dorsal  fin  commences 
midway  between  the  nose  and  the  fatty  fin,  and  the 
hind  edge  of  the  latter  midway  between  the  last  ray  of 
the  dorsal  and  the  longest  of  the  caudal  fin ; pectorals 
small ; ventrals  commencing  midway  between  the  nose 
and  the  root  of  the  tail,  their  axillary  scale  half  as  long 
as  the  fin ; anal  small ; caudal  deeply  forked ; upper 
parts  of  the  head  and  body  umber-brown,  lighter  on  the 
sides;  belly  and  lower  fins  deep  reddish-orange,  the 
first  ray  of  the  ventral  and  anal  white  ; dorsal  and  cau- 
dal fins  dark  purplish-brown ; gill-covers  yellowish- 
olive  ; lateral  line  straight,  but  rising  gradually  to  the 
top  of  the  gill-flap;  sides,  both  above  and  below  this 
line,  spotted  numerously  with  red.  In  this  state  it  is  the 
S.  Salvetinu .»  of  Meidinger.  When  its  colours  are  not  so 
bright,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body  are  pur- 
plish-brown, becoming  lighter  towards  the  sides,  which 
are  silvery,  the  belly  pale  orange,  and  the  spots  above 
the  lateral  line  white,  all  the  lower  fins  brownish-red, 
the  dorsal  brown,  and  the  tail  purplish-brown,  it  is  the 
S.  Alpinus  of  Linnscus.  M.  Agassiz  says,  that  whilst 
this  species  h young  it  is  of  a greenish-yellow  colour 
with  a white  belly,  the  green  subsequently  becomes  of  a 
deeper  colour,  and  the  belly  merges  into  yellow  and 
orange,  and  finally  assumes  a golden  colour  ; the  sides 
arc  early  marked  with  ucellated  yellow  spots,  but  ere 
long  these  subside  entirely.  From  this  variation  in 
colour  at  the  same  time  of  year,  the  Chare  in  our  se- 
veral Northern  lakes  are  supposed  to  be  different,  and 
are  hence  called  Case  Charr , Gilt  Charr,  Red  Charr , 
and  Silver  Charr , but  Pennant  states  that,  after  close 
examination,  he  could  find  no  specific  difference.  Jurine 
says  that,  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  females  have  the 
finest  colours,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Mascall  states 
that  the  males  of  Ennerdale  Lake  in  Cumberland  have 
the  preference.  This  variation  Mr.  Yarrell  considers 
dependent  on  the  vigour  of  the  fish  rather  than  being  a 
sexual  difference.  The  Northern  Charr  is  found  ill  the 
lakes  of  the  North,  and  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 


Europe,  especially  in  those  of  the  Lapland  Alps,  where  SALMO. 
it  feeds  on  the  lame  of  the  Gnats  which  pester  the^t."^  . 
Rein-deer.  It  is  found  also  in  many  of  the  English, 

Scotch,  Irish,  and  Swiss  lakes.  It  prefers  the  deep 
wafer,  and  rarely  leaves  the  lake  excepting  at  spawning 
time,  which  is  in  November  and  December,  when  they 
pass  up  the  rivers  in  shoals. 

S.  SalvelinuM , Donor. ; le  Saumoncau  du  Rhint 
Cuv.;  IVetsh  Charr , Yarr.  Not  exceeding  seven  inches 
in  length  ; the  head  about  a filth  of  the  total  length,  and 
the  depth  of  the  body  equal  to  the  length  of  the  head  ; 
teeth  very  large,  those  on  the  vomer  only  near  its  fore 
part ; dorsal  tin  commencing  midway  between  the  tip 
of  the  nose  and  the  root  of  the  tail ; hinder  edge  of  the 
fatty  fin  midway  between  the  last  dorsal  und  the  tip  of 
the  longest  caudal  ray  ; pectorals  large  ; ventrals  half 
way  between  the  hinder  edge  of  the  orbit  und  the  origin 
of  the  tail,  the  maxillary  scale  not  a third  of  the  length 
of  the  fin;  tail  not  deeply  forked;  upper  pans  of  the 
head  and  body  dark  brown  or  blackish -green,  becoming 
of  an  olive  tinge  on  the  sides,  which  fades  below  the 
lateral  line  into  golden,  and  becomes  deep  reddish- 
orange  on  the  belly ; above  the  lateral  line  a few  small, 
round,  yellowish- white  spots,  upon  and  below  it  nume- 
rous red  ones ; the  sides  marked  with  dusky  patches 
common  to  the  young  of  this  genus ; all  the  fins  brown 
except  the  ventral  aud  anal,  which  are  dark  reddish- 
orange,  and  the  first  ray  of  each  of  the  latter  yellowish 
white.  Mr.  Yarrell  cotisiders  this  a distinct  species 
from  the  former,  its  shape  being  less  elegant  aud  its 
fins  larger.  Agassiz,  however,  thinks  it  merely  the 
young  of  the  preceding,  as  already  mentioned.  It  is 
found  in  Llanberris  Lake  or  in  Llyn  Cawelkn,  situated 
on  the  sides  of  Snowdon,  and  is  called  the  Torgoch,  or 
Red  Belly.  During  Summer  the  fish  remain  in  the 
depths  of  the  lakes,  but  appear  in  the  shallows  about 
the  middle  of  December,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning. 

Other  species  of  this  genus  have  been  named  by 
various  writers,  but  as  their  exact  place  is  not  at  present 
fully  determined,  it  is  better  that  they  should  not  be  here 
mentioned. 

See  Linntei  Syslema  Natura  d Gmelin;  Bloch, 
Ichthyologic  ; Pennant,  British  Zoology ; Reports  on 
the  Salmon  Fisheries  of  the.  United  Kingdom , 1824  and 
1825;  Reports  on  the  Salmon  Fisheries  of  Scotland, 

1836  ; Sir  William  Jnrdiue,  Observations  upon  the  Sal - 
monida  met  with  during  an  Excursion  to  the  North - 
West  of  Suthcrlandshirc  in  1834,  in  Edinburgh  New 
Philosophical  Journal , vol.  xviii, ; Agassiz,  Remarks  on 
the  different  Species  of  the  Genus  Salmo,  which  frequent 
the  various  Rivers  and  Lakes  of  Europe , in  Report  of 
Fourth  Ale  ding  of  the.  British  Association;  Yarrell, 

History  of  British  Fishes. 


S A'LMON,  1 Fr.  saumon  ; It.  saimone ; Sp.  sal - 

Sa'mlbt.  j mon ; Lat.  salmo,  so  called — asaliendo , 
from  the  leaps  they  make.  Pennant  says,  “ they  spring 
with  amazing  agililv  over  cataracts  of  several  feel  in 
height.** 

The  third,  the  goodly  Barow  which  doth  hoord 
Great  heaps  of  smtmvnl  in  hi*  deep*  losorrie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quern*,  book  iv.  can.  1 1. 
Then  they  leave  it  to  their  Creator's  protection,  who,  by  a gentle 


heat  which  he  infuses  into  that  cold  element,  makes  it  brood,  and 
beget  life  in  the  spawn,  and  to  become  samfels  early  in  the  spring 
next  following.  f ratten.  Angler,  part  i,  ch.  vii. 

In  the  countrey  of  Aquitaine  or  Guwone  in  Frauoce,  the  river 
salmon  pusreth  all  other  ara  salmons  whatsoever. 

Holland.  tVuur,  book  ix.  ch.  xviii. 

For  its  strange  leaping,  (or  flying  rather.)  so  that  some  will  have 
them  termed  mimons  d saliettr/n. 

Feller.  Hartisri.  Herrjardtkir*. 
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SALO-  SALOMON  I A,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  clas* 
>|0NIA.  Mottaidrtit,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character: 
s“  calyx  comprtued,  fivc-clelt,  segments  short;  corolla 
SOLA,  inferior,  three-cleft,  segmeut*  short,  erect ; capsule  two- 
, ^ 1 celled,  scabrous,  one-seeded ; seed  compressed. 

One  species,  S.  Canton icn*is , native  of  Canton  In 
China.  Loureiro. 

SALOON,  Fr.  sat  le,  salon;  It.  sola,  salone;  Sp. 
sola,  salon ; Gcr.  saal ; 1).  salt- ; A.  S.  sele.  A pa- 
lace, a hall,  a prince's  court  or  house  ; Gt.  auXrj.  See 
Wttchter  and  Menage. 

lie  [Mona.  BotdiCf]  took  Dm  Ftesnny  to  that  h<m*c  now  Livry, 
which  i»  but  twu  Leagues  from  Paris,  to  paint  the  salom. 

jUtw «.  Uy  Fresnoy,  Art  of  I’cantasy. 

SALOOP,  Turk,  sdleh.  The  root  of  the  male  orchis 
dried. 

When  boiled,  it  it  somewhat  tike  saloop ; the  taste  i«  not  dii 
agreeable.  Cook.  Third  I'eyayt,  book  ili.  ch.  XL 

SALPA,  iu  Zoology,  a genus  of  Tunirata. 

Generic  character.  Body  free,  oblong,  cylindrical, 
truncated  at  one  or  both  extremities ; heud  none ; ex- 
terior tunic  soft,  with  hollow  tubercles,  which  act  a* 
suckers,  variable  iu  uumlier  and  disposition ; orifices 
mostly  terminal ; one  larger,  transverse,  with  a movable 
lip,  the  other  tubercular. 

Type  of  the  genus,  5.  penna/a,  Lumarck  ; Anim. 
sans  vert.  voU  iii.  p.  110.  Several  species,  all  inhabit- 
ants of  the  ocean.  The  S.  moniliformis  is  common 
amongst  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  in  August 
SALPIGLOSS1S,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Dtdynamia t order  A ngiospcrinia,  natural  order  Higno- 
niacra.  Generic  character : calyx  five-angled,  five- 
cleft ; corolla  funnel-shaped  ; rudiments  of  five  filaments 
between  the  long  stamens;  style  strap-shaped ; stigma 
truncated  ; capsule  two-celled,  two-valved. 

One  specie*,  S.  rinuata,  native  of  Chili. 

8ALPINGA,  in  Botany,  a genu*  of  the  class  Decan* 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Mdastnmacctr. 
Generic  character : calyx  very  long,  eight tw  ten-ribbed; 
corolla,  petals  four  or  five,  acute,  conniving;  style 
short;  stigma  orbicular ; capsule  triangular,  free  within 
the  calyx,  thrce-valved  ; seed  numerous. 

Four  species,  natives  of  South  America. 
SALP1NGUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  rather  short,  clavate, 
the  basal  joint  robust,  globose,  the  two  following  of 
nearly  equal  length,  obconic,  the  succeeding  two  rather 
stouter,  nodose,  the  remainder  forming  an  elongate  fivc- 
joiuted  club,  the  three  first  joints  of  which  are  transverse, 
sentiglobose,  and  the  terminal  one  aubovatc,  acute; 
palpi  filiform,  with  the  terminal  joint  rather  thickened, 
obtuse ; labrttm  quadrate ; head  depressed,  produced 
anteriorly  into  a rostrum,  which  is  generally  a little 
elongate,  and  contracted  in  the  middle  ; thorax  subcor- 
date,  narrowed  behind,  the  lateral  margins  entire; 
elytra  rigid ; body  oblong-ovate,  glabrous,  with  the 
head  and  thorax  considerably  narrower  than  tbe  elytra; 
legs  quadrate;  tarsi  heteromerous,  the  four  anterior 
five-jointed,  the  two  posterior  four-jointed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Curcvlio  rufi  colli*,  Lin n:eus  ; 
Stephens,  Britt.  EnL  ( Mandibttlala ,)  vol.  iv.  p.  217. 
About  eight  species,  half  of  which  occur  in  Britain ; 
being  usually  found  beneath  the  bark  of  trees. 

SALSOLA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pcn- 
tandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Chenopodetr. 


Generic  character : calyx  five-leaved,  capsular  at  the 
base ; corolla  none ; styiea  two  or  three ; capsule  oue- 
seeded ; seed  spiral. 

More  than  forty  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  sea-  v 
shores  of  Eurojtc ; all  the  species  alvouud  in  the  salt 
culled  soda,  particularly  S.  halt,  a native  of  the  sea- 
shores of  Great  Britain. 

SALT,  n.  Fr.se/;  IL  sale  ; Sp.  sal;  Lat.  sal. 
Salt,  r.  Ab  aXoc,  esi  salis,  ct  per  aphttretin,  sal. 

Salt,  adj.  (Voasiua.)  The  Gr.  oAc,  sal,  is  de- 

Sa'ltkr,  l rived  by  Lennep  from  aX-nr,  eoaecrrarc  ; 
Salter*,  [ so  named  a naturae  ad  eoagulandum 
Sa'ltlhh,  proelive ; (see  the  (Jnotulion  from 

Sa'ltless,  Pliny ;)  further,  that  the  sea  ia  so  called, 

Sa'ltnkss.  ub  sulsedmcm  aqutt,  from  the  salt  UMe 

of  tire  water.  His  editor,  Sctu-kleus,  deduces  the  word, 
a not  lone  exsilieudi,  subsuliandi ; it  being  the  nature  of' 
salt  to  leap  and  explode  w hen  thrown  upon  fire : (of 
course  it  must  have  been  thrown  upon  fire  before  it  re- 
ceived this  name.)  Salt  is  used,  consequentially, 
Seasoning,  savour,  taste,  relish  ; adjective!)-, 

Having  a taste,  relish,  inclination  for — salacious.  Met, 
Wit,  humour;  high  seasoning  or  savour. 

Of  sail  fyseh  and  eche  fresch,  wad  fayra  ryueres  Over  to. 

H.  Gicmcester,  p.  1. 


$\L- 

SOLA. 


SALT. 


Ye  ben  salt  of  the  erthe,  that  if  On  salt  vaaishe  awsy  wherynna 
■chat  it  be  saltsd.  H'tc/if,  Matthew.  ch.  v.  p.  6. 

1 am  yimr  daughter,  your  Custance,  quud  the, 

Th.it  whtlinn  yr  han  sent  into  Some ; 

It  am  i.  fouler,  that  in  the  saltr  see 

Was  put  aioue,  aiul  dainpned  fur  to  (lie. 

Chauetr.  Ihr  Mm  »/  bin**  Tale,  v.  5 lb  A 
Bat  paste  thei  the  tali'  fume. 

To  wluxn  Chris'c  bad  thei  shnlen  preche 
To  ail  the  world*,  and  his  feith  teacbo. 

Gutter.  Ctmf  Am.  l\>ok  ir. 

True  prcachyng  is  a fitting  that  stirreth  vp  by  persecution,  and 
on  office  that  no  man  is  mete  for,  sou*  he  that  is  »»•  ,*uned  by  inset fe. 

Tyndmlt.  If  urkes.  p.  1%. 

Krery  man  «m (os  I sayd  before'  new  wax  is  Iwwt  fur  printing; 
new  elate  fittest  fur  working  ; new  sliorn  wull  upie*t  fur  sour  and 
surest  dying;  new  fresh  th-sL  fur  gixxt  and  dotalile  salting. 

AsrAnm.  Schet master,  book  ii.  p.  '221. 

But  of  the  causes  of  ull  these  things,  and  of  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  and  sullnrys  of  the  sea  ; and  finally.  of  the  original  begin 
niru-  and  nature  of  heaven  and  of  the  world,  they  hold  partly  the 
Mina  opinions  that  our  old  philosophers  hold. 

Srr  Thomas  More.  Utopia,  liook  n.  ch.  viL 

Salt  is  either  artificial!  or  natural];  and  both  the  one  and  the 
other  is  to  be  considered  in  many  mid  divers  sorts,  which  may  lie 
reduced  into  two  causes ; for  salt  comroclh  either  of  an  humor 
congealed,  or  el*  dried. 

Holland.  Phnie,  book  XXXL  ch.  Til. 
Much  like  as  when  the  beaten  mariner*, 

That  lour  hath  wanJred  in  the  oewan  wide, 

Ofta  ooiwt  IU  swwlling  Tethy s saltish  team. 

Spenser.  Fuerr ' (Jsseem,  book  i.  can.  3. 

He  that  hath  beheld  what  quantity  of  lead  the  text  of  saltless 
ashes  will  imbibe,  upon  the  Mining  of  silver,  hath  encouragement 
to  think  it  will  do  very  much  more  in  water. 

Sir  Thomas  lirotm.  Vulgar  Fmurs,  book  ii-  ch.  V. 

A salt-cat  mado  at  th«  saltern.  A fart  oner. 


Tbe  earth  that  is  brackish,  aud  standetb  much  upon  saltpetre, 
is  tbuugbt  to  h«  more  sound  fur  many  plan's  than  others. 

Holland.  Phase,  book  xvii.  ch.  iv. 
Now  when  the  solemn  rites  of  prajvr  were  past. 

Their  salted  cakes  on  crackling  flames  they  cast. 

Dry  den . Homer.  Hsad , book  V. 

Where  is  the  sa/tf  where  an?  the  hospitable  tables?  Fur  in 
de*plght  of  these  he  ha*  bern  the  an'hor  of  these  trouble*. 

Patter.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vok  ii.  bouk  iii.  ch.  xxi.  p.  4to. 
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SALT. 

sIL* 

TICC& 


I Asked  of  a taller  bn»  manic  fornacot  they  hAd  at  all  the  three 
tpnnga,  and  he  uumh-rrd  them  to  u»ght«wmi  *r«>nc 

thdinshed.  Description  of  Fn.jiand.  book  iiu  eh.  xiii. 

I return  to  the  nuhalmin^  of  the  Kpyptian*;  nixl  shall  next 
prnwd  to  *;ic*k  of  the  lurtfuon  or  embalm*!,  and  all  other  inte- 
rior officer*  under  him,  such  as  the  disvsetor,  eai  bo  weller,  pol- 
liactor,  miter,  and  other  dependant  servant*. 

Greenfull.  On  Embalming,  p.  383. 


Snlt-petre,  in  Latino,  tol-peirte,  rather  *u  railed  because,  end  at 
9 petris,  it  usually  sweat*  out  of  rocks,  than  because  it  ia  wrought 
up  at  the  last  to  a rocky  or  atony  consistency. 

Fatter.  H'urtMe*.  SorthamptonAnrt. 


This  prickly  ahruh  delight*  most  in  barren  sandy  grounds  ; and 
they  [prickle-pear,  or  shrub]  thrive  best  in  places  trust  are  near  the 
sea ; especially  where  the  sand  ta  an  Huh. 

Dumpier.  Voyages,  Anna  1G65,  vul  i.  p.  232. 

Probably  there  may  b«  mflpctre  earth  in  other  places,  especially 
about  Passage  Fori,  where,  as  l have  been  informed,  the  canes 
Will  not  moke  good  sugar,  by  reason  of  the  tailnei i of  the  soil. 

Id.  Ib.  Anno  1675,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  8. 

If  we  hod  a larger  assortment  of  goods,  and  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  mitt  an  board,  I make  no  doubt  that  we  might  have  m/ted  as 
much  pork  as  would  have  served  both  ship*  near  twelve  months. 

Coo*.  Third  Voyage,  hook  hi.  cb.  vii. 

The  art  of  making  tail  was  known  in  very  early  timoa  to  the 
Gauls  and  German* ; it  is  not.  therefore,  likely  that  the  Britons, 
who  had  in  several  places  plenty  of  tall-ipringi,  should  he  ignorant 
of  it.  Pennant.  Journey  from  Cheiter. 

Whence  the  sea  ha*  derived  that  peculiar  bitten xh  milnest  which 
we  find  in  it,  appears,  by  Aristotle,  to  hare  exercised  the  curiosity 
of  naturalist*  in  all  age*. 

LioSdtmslh.  Hulory  of  the  Earth , voL  L cfcu  XV.  p.  137. 

Salt,  n.  T Fr.  savli.tauUcr ; It.  saltdre ; Sp. 

Sa'ltant,  l saltur ; LaL  tut  Hus,  from  tat  ire,  to 

Salta'tion.  [ leap  or  jump;  (Gr.  aXctr.) 

Sa'ltatory.  J A leap,  jump,  spring,  or  bound. 

He  could  make 

More  wanton  mite  from  this  brave  promontory 
Down  to  this  valley,  than  the  nimble  roe. 

Pen  Jonmn.  The  DiveUe  is  am  Atm. 

— —■  ■ " - ■■■  - — And  frisking  lamb* 

Make  wanton  mitt  about  their  dry-suck'd  dam*. 

Id.  Vuum  )>/  Delight, 

When  he  chaseth  and  followeth  aftt  r other  beasts,  he*  gnrth 
allwaiea  tn/iant  or  rampant ; which  he  never  uveth  to  due  when  he 
is  chasod  ui  sight,  but  is  onvlr  pavsanL 

/ tut  land.  Plinir , hook  viii.  «h.  XrL 

Host.  A second,  a lavoltetore,  a saltatory,  a dancer  with  a kit 
at  hi*  hum. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher . Pair  lUnit  of  the  hn,  act  hi.  ac.  1, 

■ ■ Nature  to  him 

Has  giv'n  a stouter  stalk,  patient  of  cold. 

Of  Plxebus  ev’n  in  youth,  hi*  verdant  blood 
In  brisk  mtta/tnn  circulates  and  flow* 

Indcsmently  vigorous. 

Smart.  The  Hop-Garden,  p.  37. 

SALT  ASH.  a Market  Town,  and  formerly  a Borough, 
situated  on  a steep  hill  on  tile  right  bank  of  the  river 
Tamar  in  Cornwall,  220  miles  South-West  from  Lon- 
don. From  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  Salt&sh  returned  two 
Members  to  Parliament,  the  right  of  election  being 
vested  in  the  Mayor,  the  Recorder,  six  Aldermen,  and 
twenty  Freeholders.  It  is  now  disfranchised.  Popu- 
lation, in  1831.  1637. 

SALTICUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Araehmdte. 

Generic  character.  Maxilltn  straight,  longitudinal, 
somewhat  rhomboid  al ; labium  elongate,  somewhat  oval, 
the  tip  obtuse ; eyes  eight,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe,  the  two  middle  ones  largest;  legs  eight. 


thick  and  short,  formed  for  leaping,  the  first  pair  stoutest,  Jj\L- 

the  fourth  longest.  

Type  of  the  genus,  ^rawa  Koiieo,  LinnBu;  La-  g^L- 
treille.  Gew.  Crust.,  Ac.  vol.  i.  p.  123.  The  singular  VAGB. 
animals  included  in  this  genus  are  known  by  the  names 
of  hunting  or  jumping  spiders  ; there  are  ten  or  twelve 
species  of  them  found  in  Britain. 

SALTIER,  Fr.  saultoir , St.  Andrew’s  cross,  termed 
so  in  Heraldry. 

t'pun  hi*  Kurcuat  valiant  Nevil  bore 
A silver  saltire  upon  nurtia!  red. 

Drayton.  The  Bar  wit'  Wart,  book  ii. 

In  elder  time*,  ere  herald*  yet  unroll’d 
The  bleeding  ruby  in  a field  at  gold. 

Or  infant  language  pain'd  the  lender  car 
With  hr**,  b«ut,  nrgmr,  chev'rou  mul  taitier. 

Catpiham.  Solti! it y,  p.  250. 


SALTWOOD,  a small  village  with  an  ancient 
Church,  situated  one  mile  North  ofHythnin  Kent,  is 
worthy  of  notice  only  for  the  highly  interesting  remains 
of  its  Castle.  The  walls  surround  an  extensive  arm, 
and  are  strengthened  at  intervals  by  square  or  circular 
towers,  all  of  which,  together  with  a spacious  chapel 
and  other  buildings,  are  now  in  ruins.  The  keep  is  in 
excellent  preservation,  and  the  principal  entrance  is 
Banked  by  two  noble  towers.  The  hall  within  is  large, 
lolly,  and  the  roof  vaulted  and  strongly  groined.  The 
situation  ot  the  Castle  is  very  picturesque  and  beautiful, 
but  like  many  similar  places  it  is  not  left  to  the  silence 
and  the  loneliness  which  would  best  accord  with  its 
fallen  greatness.  A farmer  and  his  labourers  inhabit 
the  keep,  and  the  eye  is  consequently  offended  by  the 
frequent  intrusion  of  objects  little  in  unison  with  the 
venerable  antiquity  which  surrounds  them.  The  date 
of  the  building  is  uncertain,  and  its  oldest  portions  have 
been  attributed  ill  turn  to  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Nor- 
mans. The  keep  was  occasionally  used  as  an  Archi- 
episcopul  Palace,  and  woa  either  wholly  rebuilt  or  greatly 
altered  and  improved  by  Archbishop  Courtenay  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  but  long  before  that  period  it  had 
been  a place  of  strength  and  importance.  Ranulph  dc 
Bruc,  its  Castellan  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  being 
exasperated  against  Becket  by  his  excommunication  of 
Robert,  his  son,  from  the  Archicpiscupal  Chair,  on  Christ- 
mas-dny,  1170,  for  some  trilling  offence,  willingly  lent 
his  aid  to  his  assassins.  Sallwood  Castle  was  their 
rendezvous,  and  they  slept  there  the  night  before  the 
murder,  which  occurred  only  five  days  after  the  excom- 
munication. Both  the  Dc  Brocs  accompanied  the 
conspirators  to  Canterbury,  and,  although  not  actual 
sharers  in  their  crime,  appear  to  have  witnessed  its 
perpetration.  Their  descendants,  however,  were  long 
afterwards  resident  at  Saltwood;  and  in  the  North 
aisle  of  the  Church  is  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Brockbitt 
and  his  wife,  with  their  effigies  inlaid  in  brass  upon  it. 
lie  is  represented  in  complete  armour.  The  date  ia 
1437. 

SALVADORA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Tetrandria , order  Monogynia.  Generic  character: 
calyx  four-dell ; corolla  tbux-clcft ; berry  one-seeded ; 
seeds  furnished  with  an  ariilus. 

One  species,  S.  pcrsica,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
SALVAGE.  See  Savage. 

Salvage,  in  Law,  is  a compensation  payable  by  the 
owners  to  those  persons  by  whose  assistance  a ship  or 
its  cargo  is  saved  when  in  danger,  or  recox ered  after 
having  been  actually  lost.  This  compensation  is  pay- 
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SAL-  able,  although  the  Salvors  afford  their  assistance  without 
VAQE.  any  previous  communication  with  the  owners,  a rule 
founded  on  obvious  maxims  of  policy;  but  when  the 
owners,  or  persons  employed  by  the  owners,  are  on  the 
spot  and  refuse  the  offers  of  assistance  made  to  them 
by  strangers,  the  latter  cannot,  by  officiously  interfering 
and  obtruding  their  services,  entitle  themselves  to  com- 
pensation There  are  two  occasions  when  the  claim  for 
Salvage  arises:  1st.  when  effects  ore  rescued  from  the 
perils  ol' the  seas ; 2d,  when  effects  are  recaptured  from 
an  enemy.  In  the  former  ease  there  is  no  rate  of 
Salvage  fixed  by  the  l*aw  of  England,  though  by  the 
maritime  codes  of  some  foreign  States  certain  rules  are 
laid  down  by  which  the  amount  is  to  be  ascertained. 
The  principle  of  the  English  Law  is,  that  the  compen- 
sation is  to  be  reasonable,  and,  in  determining  what  is 
reasonable,  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  labour  and  peril 
incurred  by  the  Salvors,  the  promptitude  and  alacrity 
manifested  by  them,  the  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo, 
and  the  degree  of  danger  to  which  the  latter  were  ex- 
posed, together  with  any  other  circumstances  which  may 
bear  upon  the  question.  When  life  alone  is  preserved, 
Salvage  is  not  payable ; but  when  effects  arc  preserved 
to  which  Salvage  attaches,  the  circumstance  of  life 
having  been  also  preserved  may  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration. It  is  the  duty  of  the  crew  to  exert  their 
utmost  endeavours  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  entitled  to  Salvage, 
and  passengers  stand  on  a footing  somewhat  similar; 
for  in  the  time  of  danger  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  on 
board  to  exert  himself  for  the  common  safety.  There  is, 
however,  this  distinction  between  the  passengers  and 
the  crew,  namely,  that  the  passengers  arc  at  liberty  to 
quit  the  vessel  whenever  they  please,  while  it  is  the  duty 
ol  the  crew  to  remain  so  long  as  there  is  any  reasonable 
hope  of  saving  the  vessel ; if,  therefore,  a passenger, 
who  has  the  opportunity  of  quitting  the  vessel,  remains 
with  it,  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  prosecuting  his 
voyage  as  a passenger,  but  in  order  to  assist  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  vessel,  he  does  that  which  he  is  not 
legally  required  to  do.  and  is  entitled  to  Salvage.  When 
the  parties  disagree,  the  amount  of  Salvage  is  usually  de- 
termined cither  by  a jury  in  Action  at  Law,  or  by  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  which  latter  Court 
has  jurisdiction  when  the  claim  arises  for  services  per- 
formed on  the  high  seas,  or  between  high  and  low  water 
mark.  The  salvors  are  entitled  to  retain  the  effects 
preserved  until  their  claim  is  satisfied,  or  a reasonable 
compensation  is  tendered  to  them.  There  are  various 
Statutes  relating  to  the  mode  of  affording  assistance  to 
ships  in  distress,  and  adjusting  the  Salvage  in  certain 
cases.  See  12  Anne,  slat.  ii.  cap.  IS.  ; 26.  George  II. 
cap.  19.;  48  George  HI.  cap.  130.;  53  George  111. 
cap.  87. ; and  1 and  2 (ieorge  IV.  cap.  75  and  cap.  76. ; 
some  parts  of  which  relate  only  to  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  the  others  to  (he  rest  of  the  Kingdom,  but  these 
provisions  are  too  long  to  be  detailed  in  this  Work. 

In  case  of  recapture  from  an  enemy,  the  rate  of  Sal- 
vage is  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  When  the  recap- 
tion is  made  by  private  ships,  the  recaptors  are  to  have 
one-sixth  of  the  value  of  the  property  taken;  when  by 
his  Majesty’s  hired  armed  shifts,  or  the  Royal  Navy, 
one  eighth ; when  by  the  combined  operation  of  pri- 
vate ships  and  his  Majesty's  vessels,  such  Salvage  as  the 
Court  deems  reasonable.  It,  however,  the  ship  before 
recaption  has  been  commissioned  and  set  forth  by  the 
enemy  as  a vessel  of  war,  it  becomes  the  entire  property 


of  the  recaptors,  whether  they  be  private  persons,  or  in 
his  Majesty’s  service;  and  this  rule  applies,  although 
at  the  time  of  the  recaption  the  enemy's  commission  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  vessel  is  then  being  employed  merely 
as  a merchant  vessel. 

Wrhen  the  property  of  any  of  the  allies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is  retaken  from  the  common  enemy  by  the  subjects 
of  his  Majesty,  the  English  Courts  adopt  the  same  rule 
as  would  be  adopted  in  the  Courts  of  that  ally  in  case 
their  subjects  had  recaptured  British  property',  which 
renders  it  the  interest  of  the  allies  of  Great  Britain  to 
deal  liberally  with  the  property  of  British  subjects. 

Sil.Vi'TinW  S Pr  .'Ll../.  T. 


SAL- 

VAGE. 


SALVA- 

TION. 


SALVA'TION, 

Sa'lvatoey, 

Sv'lv.uh.k, 

Salvabi'ltty, 

Sa'lvage, 

Sa'lver. 


Fr.  talul ; It.  talcazione ; Sp. 
aalvacion^  from  Lat.  aalvare , to 
save.  Generally  applied  to 

Safety , («*,)  from  the  effects  of 
evil  or  hui  ; security,  preservation 
or  conservation. 


Salvo , a saving,  a reservation,  an  exception. 

Gregor*  wnt  this  wel.  and  wilnede  to  ray  soulc 
Subnet**  for  tb«  sothuess.  that  he  seih  in  mrn  vtrltff. 

Pitrt  I'Luh  man.  / 1 mom,  p.  ‘JOS. 

Whan  he  withstandclli  our  temptation, 

It  is  « cause  of  his  Wrw/Koi, 

At  he  it  that  it  was  not  our  entente 

He  ahuid  be  saw/,  but  that  we  wold  him  hente. 

Chaucer.  The  Ferret  Ti/e,  v,  7079. 
For  tby  to  thy  talunrioH 
Thou  shalt  haus  infbrmarioii 
Such  aa  Siluesler  shall  the  teche, 

The  nedeth  of  none  other  lechc. 

Getter.  G'ltf  A*t-  hook  ii. 


This  name  Jesus  signifteth  a sauknre,  and  therefore  there  is 
nothing*  asked  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  but  that  is  wholcaomc,  and 
belpyng  to  the  WwarMn  of  the  askrr. 

Air  Thom  At  Ahre.  flvrket,  p.  18.  The  Type  q if  Jukn  /h  eirs. 

Him  the  most  High 

Rapt  in  a balmie  cloud  with  winged  steeds 
Did,  as  thou  M*it,  recrave  to  walk  with  God, 

High  in  tafraluut  and  the  climes  of  bliss 
Exempt  from  death. 

At, lion.  Paeadite  Loti,  book  X.  1.  70S. 

I consider  the  admirable  powers  of  sensation,  of  ph&ntasie,  of 
memory,  in  what  aafoolertet  or  repositories  the  species  of  things 
psst  are  Conserved.  Hate.  (htyimUto*  of  AtanAind,  p.  156. 

Wo  have  not  only  manifested  that  there  is  a natural  prolrpsi*, 
and  anticipation  of  a God  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  the  object  of 
their  fear,  preventing  reason,  but  also  that  the  belief  I hereof  is  sus- 
tained and  upheld  by  the  strongest  reason;  the  phsrnnroena  at 
nature  being  no  way  w/tutb/r,  nor  the  causes  of  things  assignable, 
without  a l>eitr. 

Crndtrarth.  Intellect  uni  Syuem,  book  L eh.  V.  p.  691. 

The  main  principle  of  his  religion,  as  a Rapist,  is  more  destruc- 
tive of  the  comfort  of  a conjugal  society  than  are  the  principles  of 
most  hrretiekv,  yea  than  Ihoee  or  pagans  or  atheists ; for  holding 
that  there  is  IU)  tnleabttiiy  but  in  the  church  ; and  that  none  is  in 
thu  church,  but  such  as  acknowledge  subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

Samierto *.  Cat  ft  of  Ccmtctrnee,  p.  3. 

Seeing  one  man  doei  nut  violate  the  right  of  another,  by  his 
erroneous  opinions,  and  undo*  manner  of  worship,  nor  i»  his  per 
dition  any  prejudice  to  another  man's  athurs  ; therefore  the  care 
of  each  man’s  talvalton  belongs  only  to  himself. 

Locke.  If’orAt,  VoL  ti.  p.  249.  A Letter  concerning  Toleration. 
Between  each  act  the  trembling  tatter t ring 
From  soup  to  sweet  wine,  and  God  t*l«rv*  the  king. 

Pope.  Moral  Etuiyi.  Fttiy  4. 

I shall  inquire  wind  sa/roi  or  qualifying  considerations  we  may 
reasonably  understand  the  general  doctrine  of  God  the  Fathers 
being  the  only  true  God,  or  Lord. 

H aterland.  fVorkt,  TOl.  ii.  p.  72. 

By  the  statute  27  Kdw.  III.  e.  13.  if  any  ship  be  lost  on  the 
abort*,  and  the  goods  come  to  land,  (which  cannot,  says  the  statute, 
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S \ LVA-  ',c  calk'd  WTcck,)  they  shall  presently  1>«  delivered  to  the  n>er> 
i Lu,V.  charts,  paying  only  a reasnnabte  reward  to  those  that  «trnt  and 

preserved  them,  which  it  entitled  talenge. 

SM.VE.  Wackstonr.  Commentaries,  liouk  i.  ch.  viiL 


SALU'BIUOUS,  Ft.  salubre,  salutaire ; It.  *<*- 
Salu'ur  iously,  l fibre.,  saint  Art;  Sp.  salubre,  *a- 

Salu'urity.  luH/ero;  Lnt.  salubn s,  salutan », 

Sa'lutary,  r salulifer,  from  talus,  quod  in • 

Saluti>krou9,  ter  la  liquid  a a Or.  oatc,  renit, 

Sai.uti'fbrously.  quod  est  saivus.  safe.  Sec  Save. 
Causing  or  producing,  bringing  or  bearing,  safety, 
health;  healthy,  wholesome. 


Who,  though  his  heart  were  sunk  and  gone,  doth  in 
The  precious  portion  it  again  receive, 

Whilst  from  the  cheerly  mlnhf firms  cup 
A draught  of  liquid  life  he  drmU  th  up. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  can.  7.  «t.  31. 
Give  the  tnlubnous  draught*  with  your  own  hand  ; 
Persuasion  ha*  the  force  of  a command. 

King.  Art  of  Lore,  part  viii.  p.  271. 


• In  senate*  he,  to  frvedom  firm. 

Enlighten'd  freedom,  pUnu'd  toMem «*  law*. 

Thomson.  To  the  Memory  of  Lard  Talbot. 


Though  God  be  but  one.  yet  hath  1m  about  himself  in  numerable 
Buxilialmy  power*,  all  of  them  tolulifrroae  and  procuring  good  of 
that  which  is  mode,  Ac. 

Cud  worth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  501, 


But  that  highest  and  most  ancient  Being,  the  Parent  of  all 
things,  the  chief  Prince  of  tin*  great  city,  and  the  Kmperwir  of 
this  invincible  army,  who  govemeth  all  things  salutiferous/y,  Him 
hare  they  covered,  concealed  and  oWured,  by  bestowing  counter- 
feit ]aTsonal  name*  of  gods  upon  each  of  these  things. 

Jd.  R.  p.  509. 

When  St.  Paul  delivered  over  to  Satan,  the  design  of  it  was 
kind  and  salutary,  that  u the  spirit  might  be  saved  m the  day  of 
the  I.ord  Jesus.'’  Huterhusd . Works,  vol.  v.  p.  58. 

The  draught  is  tiauxi-ous.  though  m/ubritms ; hence  the  writer 
endra routs  to  burrow  something  Crum  art  tu  reudrr  it  an  elegant 
medicine.  Knox.  Waiter  Evenings.  Evening  U. 

Dues  not  the  sweat  of  the  mason  and  carpenter,  who  toil  in 
order  to  partake  the  sweat  of  the  peasant,  flow  as  pleasantly  and 
as  saluAri'nnly  in  the  construction  and  repair  or  the  map-slick  edi- 
fices of  religion,  os  in  the  painted  booth*  und  sordid  sties  of  view 
and  luxury.  Burke.  On  the  French  JUroJutum , 

This  great  philosopher,  Priestley,  has  lately  discovered  a method 
of  fabricating  a new  species  of  air,  of  infinitely  superior  salubrity 
and  duration  to  tint  vulgar  atmospherical  air,  which,  fur  wunt  of 
better,  we  have  been  obliged  to  breathe  fur  upwards  of  fire  thou- 
sand years.  Mason.  Ode  to  f*inehhrck,  note  2. 

But  it*  aperient  quality  was  so  very  slight,  that  wliat  effect  it 
produced  was  rather  salutary  than  hurtiol. 

Cook.  Ftrti  Voyage,  book  lii.  ch.  ix. 

Or  p’ough  Tunbridgio’s  salutiferous  hills 
Iiidusiriiaii,  ami,  with  draught*  chalybeate  heal'd. 

Conies*  divine  Hygeia's  blissful  «*ot. 

Smart.  The  Hop-  Garden. 

SALVE,  r.  | Goth,  salbon,  unsere,  to  anoint ; 

Salve,  n.  >A.  S.  teal/San ; Ger.  tat  ben  ; D. 

Sa  lving,  «.  J salfen,  sal  te  n ; Sw.aa/iew,  vnguenltnn. 
All  of  which  (Junius  thinks)  have  a wonderful  affinity 
with  the  Gr.  aXtufutr,  to  anoint,  to  rub,  or  linear  with 
ointmeut.  To  salve  is 

To  mollify,  assuage,  or  mitigate,  to  relieve,  to  aid  or 
help,  to  remedy,  to  apply  u remedy,  to  heal,  to  rescue; 
to  save  or  keep  safe.  There  seems  a confusion  in  the 
usage  of  the  verb  to  salve ; sometimes  as  if  from  the 
A.  S.  sealf-ian  ; and,  sometimes,  as  if  from  salve.  Sec 
Salvation. 


For  treuthe  telleth  that  lave,  ys  frvacle  for  synne 
And  most  tovervyne  mine,  for  saule  and  for  Ixxfy. 

Piers  P/oahman . I hum,  p»  20. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


To  other  wound**,  and  to  broken  armes, 

Som  h added  safer*,  and  som  hidden  charmcs. 

Chancer . The  Knight  ft  Ta/e,  V.  2718. 

As  whi  we  say  of  a wanton  child,  this  *h*r|*t  hath  maguttr*  in 
his  tayk\  he  must  be  uuoynted  with  by i chin  mine,  which  speech  1 
bo  row  of  the  shephesnlet. 

Tyndall.  It,. tier,  p.  106.  Obedience  of  a Christian  Alan. 
Which  Cambell  seeing,  though  ho  could  not  valve, 

Nt»  done  uudoc,  yet,  fur  in  safer  his  name 
Ami  purchase  honour  to  his  friends  Whalve, 

This  goodly  counterlVsannce  lie  did  frame. 

Spenser . Fame  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  4. 
All  wrongs  have  meiides,  but  no  amende*  of  shame, 

Now  therefore,  lady,  nse  out  of  your  painr, 

And  see  the  salting  ot  your  blotted  name. 

Id.  lb.  book  iL  can.  1. 
But  mine  is  not,  quoth  she,  like  other  wownd; 

For  which  no  reason  can  finde  remedye. 

Was  never  such,  but  mote  the  like  be  found, 

Said  she ; and  though  no  reason  may  apply 
Sahe  to  your  sore,  yet  Love  con  higher  stye 
Then  Reason's  reach,  and  oft  hath  wonder*  donne. 

Jd.  Jb.  book  iii.  can.  2. 

Epicurus,  (who  was  also  an  atomick  atheist,}  having,  in  all  pro- 
bability, therefore  a mind  to  innovate  something,  that  he  might  not 
•vcm  to  have  borrowed  all  from  Democtim*.  did  by  violence  intro- 
ducc  liberty  of  will  into  hi*  hypothesis ; tor  the  salving  whereof, 
he  ridiculously  del  ited  that  his  Third  Motion  of  Atoms,  called  by 
Lucretius,  Extgnuui  Clinnmen  Principterum. 

C worth.  Intellectual  System.  Preface,  p.  6. 

SALVERTIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  clatss  Tri~ 
andria , order  Monogynia , natural  order  Vochysicet. 
Generic  character:  calyx  fivelobed  ; corolla,  petals  five, 
the  two  superior  petals  narrow  ; stamens  inserted  into 
the  calyx;  style  club-shaped;  capaule  three-celled, 
three-valved,  three-angled  ; cells  onc-sceded. 

One  species,  S.  cov  altar iodora , native  of  Brazil. 

SALVIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Diandria , 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Labi  at  <r.  Generic 

character:  corolla  unequal ; filaments  fixed  to  a trans- 
verse foot-stalk  ; seeds  four,  naked. 

A very  extensive  genus,  containing  more  than  one 
hundred  Apecies ; they  are  mostly  natives  of  the  Northern 
hemisphere.  S.  officinalis,  the  common  Sage,  is  a na- 
tive of  the  South  of  Europe ; S.  pratensis  and  rerbe- 
naca  arc  natives  of  England. 

SALLI'TE, v.  i Also  written  salue,  saining,  nearer 

Salu'te,  n.  I the  Fr.  saltier;  U.salutdre ; Sp . sit- 

Saluta'tiosi,  r ludar;  Lai.  salutare,  to  wish  health. 
Sall'tatory.  J (See  Salew.)  Salut, 

To  hail,  to  welcome,  to  greet;  to  congratulate;  to 
receive  with  murks  of  welcome,  of  respect,  of  affection, 
as  by  firing  guns,  shaking  hands,  embracing,  joining 
lips,  dec. 

Fur  si)  as  the  vats  of  thi  salatocionn  was  mood  in  myn  pens, 
the  yuaig  child  gladide  in  joy*  in  my  womb*. 

M\cLf  Lsth,  ch.  i.  p.  56. 
Swicha  salutations  ami  coot  man  cps 
Pasoen,  os  dolh  a shadwe  upon  a wall. 

Chanter.  The  Shipmannrt  Tale,  v.  139.W. 

VYhcn  that  noble  top  doth  nod  I believe  she  salntrr  me. 

Sidney.  Ar aulas,  book  i. 

He  faire  the  knight  sainted,  touting  low, 

Who  faire  him  quitvsl,  a*  that  courteous  was. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  i.  can.  1 . 

As  thy  m Inlet  my  sorrows  do  adjourn, 

So  back  to  tht-e  their  int'rest  t rerurn. 

Drayton.  Mortimer  to  Queen  habet,  p.  66. 
Farewell  yonug  prinees : to  gran*  Nestor’s  rare 
This  salutation  fiom  my  gruhiudc  b*-are. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  XV. 

2q 


8ALVR. 

SALUTE. 
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SALUTE  TV  gnol  emperor  ncveT  ceas’d  liy  prayer*  and  tears  till  he  wna 
. ah'ii>l»\l ; foe  with  cumin"  tu  ihe  wrtn  aujiphcufton  luto  lire 

S\1<Z-  a^af^Ny-  *wnr  vul*fM»rch  of  the  church,  he  wn»  ch.irzed  by  him 
lil  HO.  tyrannical  madness  aj-aiuKt  (•«!.  fur  runiaK  in  to  hole  grouotl. 

_ y MUtvn.  Of  IDf- r mat  h.u  in  Kny/mnd,  book  ii. 

The  morning-lark,  the  m«*aenger  of  day, 

So/u/ed  in  her  song  the  morning  gray. 

Dry  den.  /Warn  >s  ujiJ  dreite,  book  ii.  p-  2). 

The  must  common  toJutuium  warn  by  the  coi  junction  of  their 
right  hands,  the  right  hand  being  accounted  a pledge  of  fidelity 
anil  t’ricndahip ; whence  Pythagoras  advised  that  the  rinht  hand 
should  not  l>o  given  to  every  man.  meaning  that  all  persons  were 
not  tit  tn  be  made  our  friends. 

Potter.  ^sAjsihn  of  Greece,  vat  ii.  book  it.  ch.  xix.  p.  275. 

1 sent  a lieutenant  ashore  to  acquaint  the  governor  of  our  arrival, 
and  to  make  an  excuse  for  our  nut  taluUng  ; for  as  l could  wluit 
only  with  three  guns,  except  the  swivels,  which  I wav  of  opinion 
would  not  be  heard,  I thought  it  wa*  better  to  let  it  alone. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  book  ii.  ch.  I. 

But  at  the  very  time  while  he  is  bowing  at  the  threshold  of  the 
rich  man,  the  philosopher  shall  past  by,  and  becauae  lie  losses*** 
only  a cv-niwlency  without  superfluity,  and  without  influence,  ho 
shall  not  U honoured  with  the  common  civility  of  a animation. 

Knot.  Ktmy  8b. 

SALZBURG*  nowa  Circle  of  Upper  Austria,  (Q6*r- 
(Ertemitk  or  Land  ob  der  Ena,)  was  formerly  on 
Archbishopric,  whose  Prelate  was  a Sovereign  Prince ; ill 
1803,  the  territory  was  given  in  indemnity  to  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Tuscany,  when  it  was  formed  into  an  Elec- 
torate; and.  iu  180b,  it  was  finally  ceded  to  Austria. 
It  is  100  miles  long  by  60  in  breadth,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  North  by  Bavaria,  on  the  East  by  Austria  and 
Styria,  on  the  South  by  Carinlhia,  and  cm  the  West  by 
the  Tyrol  and  Bavaria.  The  ground  rises  gradually 
from  North  to  South,  and,  in  the  vicinity  of  Salzburg, 
and  the  adjacent  Bavarese  district  of  Berchtesgaden, 
the  number  and  elevation  of  the  mounlaiun,  which  form 
part  of  the  Noric  Alps,  render  the  country  highly  in- 
teresting to  the  geologist.  'I  liey  are  composed  of  gra- 
nite, freestone,  limestone,  &c. ; and  quartz,  various  pre- 
cious stones,  asbestos,  marble,  rock-salt,  feldspar,  nud 
serpentine,  with  most  of  the  metals,  are  met  with  at 
different  heights.  The  salt-mines  of  Hallein  alone  fur- 
nish annually  900,000  quintals  of  this  mineral ; and  in 
Sulzach,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  mining  dis- 
tricts, the  mines  worked  supply  yearly  300  murks  of 
gold,  700  marks  of  silver,  from  300  to  400  quintals  of 
copper,  500  quintals  of  lead,  15,000  quintals  of  iron,  10 
quintals  of  arsenic,  and  53  quintals  ot  sulphate  of  iron. 
In  general,  the  Spring  and  Autumn  are  very  short  in 
the  Salzburg  mountains ; so  that  out  of  300  species  of 
plants  found  there,  scarcely  20  are  annual  or  biennial, 
whilst  the  rest  are  hardy  perennials.  Cretinism  is  a 
common  disease  on  these  high  lands.  The  Circle  is 
traversed  by  the  river  Salzach,  an  affluent  of  the  Inn. 

Stahburgi  the  Capital  of  the  above  Circle,  is  of  high 
antiquity,  and  has  successively  borne  the  names  of  Ju- 
v avium,  Hadriana , and  Petena.  In  the  year  448  it 
was  laid  in  ruins  by  Attila ; but  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Dukes  of  Bavaria,  at  the  instigation  of  St.  Rupert,  It 
is  divided  into  two  quarters  by  the  Salzach,  is  surrounded 
by  a rampart,  and  lias  three  faubourgs  beyond  the  walls, 
which  are  named  Mullen,  Nounthal,  and  Stein.  This 
city  is  very  regularly  built ; but  the  quietude  which 
reigns  throughout  its  streets,  together  with  the  uni- 
formity of  its  houses,  which  ure  built  on  the  Italian 
model,  give  it  an  sir  of  gloom  and  dreariness.  Its 
princi|>al  gateway,  which  is  150  feet  long,  and  from  20 
to  24  broad,  is  hewn  out  of  a rock  ; fronting  it  is  a co- 


lossal statue  of  St.  Sigisrnund.  The  square  called  S4J.Z- 
Court  Square  is  adorned  by  a very  bcautilui  fountain  ; BUMk 
and  dial  before  the  Cathedral  is  surrounded  by  nrtndcs  gA“ 
and  galleries.  This  Church,  which  is  the  finest  of  the  , ,1  V 
17  contained  in  the  city,  is  said  by  a German  geographer 
to  be  built  in  imitation  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  ; but  the 
resemblance  would  sreein  to  exist  rather  in  his  imagina- 
tion than  in  reality.  The  bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
over  1(5  principal  entrance,  is  much  admired.  The  other 
buildings  of  consequence  are  the  Archbishop's  Palace, 
and  the  strong  Castle  of  Hohen-Salzhurg.  The  Lyceum 
here  has  a library  of  20,000  volumes,  and  a cabinet  of 
Natural  History;  there  are  likewise  a Medical  and 
Surgical  School,  a Gymnasium,  a normal  School,  a 
Seminary,  and  a high  School.  Attached  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Peter  is  another  Public  Library,  containing 
36,000  volumes.  The  famous  alchemist,  Paracelsus, 
died  here,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian. There  are  some  fine  remains  of  Roman  baths  in 
St.  John's  Hospital ; and  several  of  the  wealthier  inha- 
bitants possess  interesting  collections  of  antiquities. 

The  manufactures  of  the  place  are  unimportant;  but  it 
has  some  carrying  trade,  and  serves  as  a depdt  for  the 
scythes  of  Stvria.  Salzburg  ranks  as  the  second  fort- 
ress of  Upper  Austria.  The  suAragans  of  its  Arch- 
bishop arc  the  Bishops  of  Lavant,  Leoben,  and  Sceknu 
in  Stvria ; the  Bishop  of  Brixen  in  the  Tyrol ; and  the 
Bishop  of  Gurk  in  Illyria.  The  climate  of  Salzburg  is 
very  variable  and  unhealthy.  Population  14,000.  North 
latitude  47°  48',  East  longitude  13°  4'.  Iu  the  viciuity 
of  the  city,  the  villa  a 1‘  Lcopold*kron>  with  its  Picture 
Gallery*,  and  the  Amphitheatre  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock  iu  the  side  of  the  mountain  culled  Monchberg,  ure 
deserving  of  notice.  The  remaining  towns  of  the  Circle 
of  Salzburg  are  Hallein,  which  has  a population,  in- 
cluding the  miners  of  its  district,  of  4400  souls ; and 
Gaatein  and  Radstadl,  with  a population  of  1000 
each. 

Maltc-Bruu,  SouxxlU  Edition,  par  M.  Huot;  Bulbi; 

De  Braun,  Salzburg  und  Bereft Uagaden . 

SAMARA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Tetran- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rkamni.  Generic 
character  ; calyx  four-parted ; corolla,  petals  four  ; sta- 
mens inserted  into  the  base  of  the  petals ; stigma  funucl- 
shaped ; drupe  oue-seeded. 

Four  species,  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  the  South  of  Africa. 

SAMBUCUS,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Trigyma,  natural  order  Caprifolia.  Ge- 
neric character : calyx  five-parted  ; corolla  five-clelt ; 
berry  three-seeded. 

Six  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere;  S. 
ebulua , the  dwarf  Elder,  and  S.  nigra , the  common 
Elder,  are  natives  of  England. 

SAMBUKE,  a mnaical  instrument:  perhaps  so 
called,  becauae  made  of  the  aambukc  or  elder  tree. 

Aud  whatsoever  ye  iudge,  this  I am  sure,  that  lutes,  harpes,  all 
inairer  of  j>ypes,  baritons.  m mltuhra,  with  other  instrument**  every 
one,  whirh*t  standetb  by  fine  and  quick?  fingering*.  be  condemned 
of  Aristotle,  as  nut  to  be  brought*  in  aud  Used  among  litem,  which 
studye  for  learuynge  and  vertue. 

dacham.  ft'orke t,  book  i.  p,  72.  Vurophiha. 

SAME,  adj.  i Goth,  tamo;  A.  S.  tame;  Ger. 

Same,  n.  y$amr;  D.  mcmen  ; Sw.  xammr  ; at 

Sa'mknerk.  j one  place,  at  one.  lime;  from  A.  S. 
sum  man  ; Ger.  aammen,  samten  ; I),  aaemen,  aaemrten; 

Sw.  xamta , coWgere , congrrgare , to  collect  or  bring  to- 
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SAUK,  frether,  lo  summon,  («.)  into  one  place,  at  one  time; 
SAMOS  co,,**rr,r<  io  ,OTm  *Dko  one  heap,  mass,  or  body ; to 
..  counite,  to  conjoin  into  one.  (See  the  Quotation  from 

K.  Hr  mine,  and  to  Summon.)  And,  hence,  tame  is — 
One  in  nature  or  kind,  in  qualities ; having  or  pos- 
ttsaing  unity  or  oneness ; having  no  sensible  difference. 
And  see  the  Quotation  from  Locke. 

To  Pans  turned  the  kynp,  for  that  ilk  save, 
ft  tber  a lamenymg  his  bar  on » thidcr  gan  draw*. 

it-  Brunt \e,  p.  143. 

When  my  fader  and  she  suilk  tamenyay  can  make. 

id.  p.  156. 

And  oon  and  the  tame  spirit  worchith  all*  these  thingis  drpnrt- 
yago  to  ech  bi  henuilf  as  he  vole. 

W\ctf  1 Cerynth.  ch.  xii. 

Sum  thought  they  spake  wisely  that  estemed  ail  thing*  to  altra 
as  cwiftrlyaatthe  water  runneth  in  ths  stream*,  and  thought  ther- 
fore  no  nun  could*  uttre  a word*  beyng  the  tame  man  in  tbende 
oi  a wordr,  that  he  was  when  he  beganne  to  syeake. 

Gardner.  KjpltcaUeu  of  Tianeuktlanhaltun,  ful.  98. 

What  aoeueT  is  done  to  the  lest  of  rs  ( whether  it  be  good  or  bad) 
it  is  done  to  Christ,  and  what  soviier  is  done  to  my  brother  (if  1 he 
a Christen  mi)  that  some  is  done  to  me. 

Tyndall.  Market,  p.  383. 
Much  more  than  that  which  was  in  Psphoe  built, 

Or  that  in  Cyprus,  both  long  sine*  this  tame. 

Though  ail  the  pi  Hours  of  the  one  were  guilt, 

And  all  the  other's  paeemeot  were  with  yronr  spilt. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Querns,  book  iv,  can.  10. 
For  what  concord  hail  light  and  darke  mn  f 

Id.  The  Shepherd t Calendar.  June. 

There  are  nine  who  would  persuade  us  that  body  and  extension 
are  the  tame  thing,  who  change  the  signification  of  words,  which 
1 wou  d not  suspect  them  of,  they  haring  to  screrely  condemned 
the  philosophy  of  others. 

Locke.  Of  tinman  Undemanding,  look  ti.  ch.  xiii. 


Whatever  substance  begins  to  exist,  it  mat,  daring  its  exist-  SAME, 
ear*,  necessarily  I*  the  tame  ; whatever  COmpoailiuMM  sutmtanrrs  — 
begin  to  exist,  during  the  union  of  tlime  VUifttaDCar*.  the  concrete  SAMOS, 
must  !■«  the  tan re;  whatsoever  mode  begins  to  exist,  during  its  ‘ — „ - - 

existence,  it  is  the  mm*. 

Locke,  Of  Human  Understanding,  book  it.  ch.  XXrii. 

We  worship  the  Father  of  Truth,  and  the  Son  the  Truth  itself, 
being  two  things  os  to  hypostasis  , but  one  in  agreement,  cunarut, 
aud  tamenett  ut  will. 

Cades. rth,  Intellectual  Sytlrm,  p.  559, 

A saweiscri  of  the  term»,  if  it  really  ex.stcd,  would  be  an  argu- 
ment fur  assigning  one  anil  the  tame  meaning  tu  the  promises. 

Horsley,  voL  iL  .Sermon  26. 

SAMITE.  Fr.  s amy, — which  Cotgrave  call*  '*  a 
siikeii  or  half-silk  stuff,  which  hath  a gloss  like  satin, 
and  is  narrower  hut  lutleth  better  than  it.**  D.  ami  Otr. 
sum  met 1 ; Low  Lai.  samitum , ewmetum ; Cir.  *£a- 
/iiroc,  because  consisting  of  six  threads,  woven  with  six 
threads,  .See  Du  Gauge,  in  r.  Etumnum ; Menage 
and  Wachter. 

And  in  an  over  gilt  mnmte 

Clad  ahw  was.  Chaucer.  The  llamanl  tf  Ike  Bate. 

May  tie  Klene  al  so  tyte, 

In  s robe  of  snmyfe 

An ooo  sebu  gau  her  tyre. 

Hit***.  Lyiraut  Ditevmui.  v.  832. 

SAMOLUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Fenian- 
dria,  order  Mnnogynia.  natural  order  Pntnularr <*. 

Generic  character : corolla  salver-shaped,  five-cleft,  with 
intervening-  scale*;  stamens  inserted  into  the  lube; 
capsule  one-celled,  five-toothed,  many-seeded. 

Two  species,  S.  talcrundi,  native  of  Europe,  and  & 
repent , native  of  New  Zealand 


SAMOS 


Position,  SAMOS,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Ionia,  not  far 
from  the  confines  of  Caria,  lies  bet  wren  37°  37*  and  43° 
N , anil  extends  from  26°  36'  to  27 3 S'  E.  By  the  ancient 
poets  aud  historians  it  baa  been  called  Parthduia,  from 
Name*.  the  river  Pa rtlienius,  Anthemis,  (flow  ery,)  Dryusa,  (oak- 

bearing.)  Melamphyllos,*  (black  leaved,)  and  finally, 
Samos,  either  from  the  height  of  its  mountains,  (Strabo, 
x.  p.  457.  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Pcrirget,  533.)  or  more 
probably,  from  Cepbilteftb,  which  anciently  (Horn.  It. 
ii.  634  ) bore  that  name,  and  appears  to  have  sent  colo- 
nies to  this  as  well  as  to  the  Thracian  Samos,  (Sumo- 
thracc,  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  637.)  about  ten  or  eleven  cen- 
turies before  the  beginning  of  our  era.  The  Turks, 
observing  the  resemblance  of  its  name  to  that  of  un 
useful  plant  cultivated  by  its  inhabitants,  called  it  .vam- 
Magnitude.  sam-ftt  f-sl,  i.  e.  **  Sesamure  Island."  Its  coast,  which 
is  broken  by  some  deep  bays  and  large  promontories, 
has  nearly  the  form  of  a lozenge,  and  its  diameter  from 
East  to  West  is  more  than  double  of  that  from  North  to 
South.  Its  circumference,  according  to  the  Ancients, 
measured  from  600  to  626  stadia,  (75  or  87  miles.) 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p,  637.  Plin.  Sat.  Hitt.  v.  31.)  Like 
all  tlie  islands  in  the  Aegean,  it  is  very  rugged,  being, 
in  fact,  a continuation  of  Mount  MycaUi  on  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a strait  scarcely  a 

* Or  MvUinpbylua,  < black-mUsd. , Strabo,  fee.  ctl. 


mile  wide,  (7  stadia,  Strabo, loc.  cit.)  called  bv  the  Turks  d*^  pr 

ddr-bdghsUi.  (Narrow- Sliait.)  Ampdus  (now  Amp*-  Link 

IdnoK.  i.c.  vineyard)  is  the  name  of  the  mountain  which 

may  be  said  to  occupy  the  whole  island.  Its  highest  Xfountaiaa. 

peak,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Samos,  ix  3728  feett  above 

the  sea  ; and  another  towards  the  cape  called  Ampelus 

(now  Aspro  Kavo,  White  Cape,  or  Capo  de’  Colon ni)  is 

3326  feet  in  perpendicular  altitude,  while  a third,  Mount 

St.  Nicolas,  ri-es  to  2221  feet.  But  the,  highest  peak 

is  the  summit  of  Cercete*.  or  Cerceteux,  (KrpsVnjc, 

Nicander,  Alexipharm.  152.  KepetTtof.  Strabo,  x.  p. 

488.)  now  Krrkis,  (Kipcijc,)  near  the  Western  extre- 
mity of  the  island,  which  measures  4723  fret  above  the 
sea.  It  is  terminated  by  a precipice,  “ the  most  tre- 
mendous we  hud  ever  seen."  says  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke, 

(Trap.  iii.  241.)  which  is  remarkable  on  accounr  of  a 
lambent  flame  said  to  appear  in  stormy  weather  at  about 
two-third*  of  its  height  from  the  water.  This  mega 
thnumo,  (pi ya  Oavpa,)  great  wonder,  as  the  islanders 
call  it,  (Tournrfort,  i.  435.)  is  firmly  believed  to  exist 
by  all  the  Greek  sailors,  and,  if  not  a mere  legend,  or 
some  trick  of  smuggler*  and  pirates,  is  probably  an  elec- 
tric phenomenon  like  the  well-known  St.  Elmo's  fire. 

From  this  flame  is  probably  derived  the  present  name 

• The  accurate  Chart  laid  d»wn  in  1835  by  Lieut.  Brock, 

R.  N , from  which  the  ulber  meS'untrnvata  an  aim  taken. 
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of  the  precipice,  Catevatis,  a corruption  of  Catarbates, 
(xaros/xinyc,)  “ hurling  down  thunder  holts.”  (Jui. 

Pollux,  QnouuuL  i.  1.)  It  was  anciently  called  Cercc- 
teus,  (i.  e.  Kerketeu*.  now  Kerkes.)  Cantharium,*  and 
Ampelos,  and  is  the  Capo  di  San  Dumenu-u.  or  Capo  di 
Sumo  of  the  Venetians  ami  Gl*»<k*sc  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Though  this  lofty  mountain,  which  in  reality  forms  the 
whole  island,  was  named  Ampelos  (vine)  by  the  An- 
cients, it  was  in  no  repute  for  its  wines;  whence  we 
m»v  infer  that  the  muscadel  grape,  so  much  esteemed 
for  its  flavour  and  the  delicious  wine  marie  from  it,  were 
not  known  to  the  Ancients,  or  at  least  not  in  this  island, 
where  it  is  now  much  cultivated.  (Tournefort,  i.  409.) 
The  Southern  promontory  of  Samos,  called  the  Ueranm 
(ro ’Upacor)  by  the  Ancients,  from  the  much  venerated 
Temple  of  Juno.  Cubo  dc  Colon ni  (Cape  Columns)  by 
the  Genoese,  and  Aspro  Kavo  (*Acrpo  Kdfo)  by  the 
modern  Samiotes,  runs  out  8 or  10  miles  into  the 
sen,  and  is  about  15  miles  South-West  of  the  ancient 
Capital,  niins  of  which  may  still  be  traced  for  some  miles 
along  the  shore,  as  is  distinctly  marked  in  the  beautiful 
and  accurate  Chart  constructed  last  year  ( 1836)  hy  Lieut. 
Brock,  one  of  bis  Majesty’s  officers  now  employed  in 
surveying  the  Archipelago.  The  present  Capital,  called 
k hora,  or  Mcgali  Khora,  (M«yd\r;  x"|,a*  the  Great 
Town.)  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  flank  of 
which  stood  the  upper  part  or  citadel  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Samos,  about  two  miles  from  the  sea;  in  a narrow 
valley  between  high  mountains  opening  into  a gradual 
descent  to  the  level  beach,  where,  as  is  usual  ill  Turkey, 
the  water  is  allowed  to  stagnate  and  infect  the  air  with 
very  noxious  exhalations.  To  the  South-East  of  the 
town  is  Tigani,  (Tijydvior,  a little  frying-pan,)  the  an- 
cient harbour,  named  from  its  circular  form  occasioned 
by  the  ancient  mole  or  pier,  of  which  considerable 
remains  may  still  be  traced.  (Tournefort,  i.  415.)  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Bdghaz.Tir  Bdghiz,t  (Narrow 
Mouth,)  according  to  Archbishop  Georgirenes,  (p.  4.) 
is  the  islet  Narthecis,  (Naptiipdc.  Strabo,  foe.  cii .)  just 
below  the  promontory  of  Neptune,  (Poridium,)  to  the 
North  of  which  there  is  a second  port,  Kadirghah  ISmiLnl, 
(».  e.  Galley  Harbour.)  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  town  (Calami?  Liv.  xxxvii.  11.) 
containing  the  remains  of  two  Temple*.  Between  the 
promontory  called  Posidium  and  the  Port  of  Prasonisi 
(m  IIpoiTovijmor,  the  Green  Island)  is  a mountainous 
peninsula,  perhaps  the  ancient  Assnrum,  whence  the 
river  Amphilysus  sprang.  (Stephan.  Bvznnt)  The 
port  last  named  is  near  the  North-East  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  is  separated  from  the  deep  and  spacious 
harbour  of  Vathy'  (Bnfii,  t.r.  deep, anciently  Panormua?) 
by  a lofty  projecting  ridge  1228  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
harbour  of  Vathy',  which  opens  to  the  North-East,  is 
spacious  enough  to  give  anchorage  to  n large  fleet,  anti 
is  so  completely  lund-locked  a*  to  be  sheltered  in  almost 
every  quarter.  On  its  Western  side,  not  very  far  from 
the  entrance,  arc  the  ruins  of  u large  ancient  city;  and 

• u A certain  promontory  looking,  in  ‘ome  degree,  la  the  l>r«y 
psmiin  of  Icsiria."  *ay*  Strabo,  (»4V.  |».  6.17.)**  i*  edited  Ampelo* 
(sine;)  and  in  ptac*  (p.  637.)  hit  adds,  “ The  Promontory 

of  Icarix,  culled  Ilraramiro,  (».i*.  l)nr|  anuin,  is  dUtaiit  from  th« 
Saminn  promontory.  called  Cunihanum,  80  st-wlio,  (10  mite*,) 
which  is  the  shortest  distance  between  those  Islands. ’*  I'tolsmy 
also  places  Cspe  Auq-elo*  six  miles  South  and  it)  nnl«  West  of 
the  town  of  Santos ; and  i here  foie  nut  where  Dr.  Cramer  ha*  placed 
it,  at  < ipe  Colonni. 

f This  and  some  adjacent  islet*  were  a nest  of  pi  rate*  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  XV 1 1th  t.’rntury.  (Georg 'rent'*,  p.  3.) 


on  the  rising  ground  near  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  is  the  SAMOS, 
modern  towu  of  Vathy',  the  second  in  the  island,  and  v— --y— ^ 
the  residence  of  the  European  Vice-Consuls.  Kiri 
'uvah-si,  (Snowy  Plain,)  about  20  miles  West  of  Vathv',  Gorlova***, 
is  another  large  village,  which  has  a roadstead  for  boats 
at  the  mouth  of  a river.  (Ibettes?  Plin.  v.  81.)  A de- 
puty of  the  Vaivddah,  or  Turkish  Governor,  of  the 
island,  formerly  resided  there.  SheTt&u  li infill i,  (Devil's  Shcitan 
Harbour,)  the  worst  port  in  the  island,  is  about  nine 
miles  West  of  KArl  'dvah-sl,  and  about  13  North-East 
of  Catevatis,  the  tremendous  precipice  (crite  rochc 
rffroyahlc,  says  Tournefort,  i,  407.)  which  forms  the 
Western  extremity  of  Samos.  A low  point  to  the  South- 
East  of  Katavatis  i*  |ierhaps  the  ancient  Chesium,  Cherium. 
whence  Diana  was  styled  Che  das,  (Xrjaiac,  Callimaeh. 

Hymn,  ad  Diaiu  228.)  and  the  adjoining  stream  Cha- 
in us.  Beyond  it  is  the  flat  bench  of  Marathrocampo,  Mnrathro- 
(Fennel-fleld.)  separated  by  a small  stream  from  the  «u>po. 
Southern  promontory,  Capo  dc'  Colonni,  on  which  are 
the  villages  of  Spatharis  (o  £ira$dpivc(  the  Sword- 
bearer)  and  Syreca,  (£vpeica,)  and  near  it*  extremity  the 
islet  of  Snmdpulo,  (r©  Xa/wtiroeXor,  t.r.  Little  Samos,)  Samopotilo 
the  Rhypara*  of  Piiny.  (Nat  Hist.  v.  31.)  At  the  Rhypara. 
North-East  extremity  of  the  peninsula  terminating  in 
Cape  Colonni  is  the  mouth  of  the  Irnhrasus,  or  Pnr- 
thenius,  (Callimaeh.  ap.  Schal.  Apolf.  Hhcd ii.  868.) 
in  site  the  second  river  of  the  island,  (now  called  Meyd- 
A©c  tfora/jot,  Tournefort,  i.  415.)  Half  way  between  its 
left  bank  and  the  sea  are  the  ruins  of  the  Hericum,  or  Homan*. 
Sanctuary  of  Juno,  once  so  much  admired  and  visited 
on  account  of  the  beauty  and  antiquity  of  its  numerous 
pictures  and  statues.  " The  whole  Temple  ami  its 
Chapels  arc  now,”  says  Strabo,  (xiv.  p.  637.)  who  wrote 
in  the.  1st  Century  , **  a complete  picture-gallery,  (rna- 
xoOifri}.)  and  the  llypEethrum  (Colonnade,  or  Portico) 
is  full  of  the  finest  statues."  The  antiquity  of  this  Temple 
was  so  great  that  many  fables  were  current  respecting 
its  origin.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  (the  latter  half  of 
the  lid  Cculury)  the  Samians  showed  a shrub  called 
Agnus  Castus,  (Aoyoc,  Vitex  Agnus  Cat  hit,  Anya pta, 
or  in  the  plural,  Avyopiolf,  in  modern  Greek.)  growing 
in  the  Heneum,  near  the  bnnk  of  the  Imbrasus,  beneath 
the  shade  of  which  they  believed  Juno  to  have  been 
horn.  ( Achaic . v ii.  4,  4.)  Her  statue  there  was  said  (o 
he  the  work  of  Smilis,  a contemporary  of  Daxtalus.  (n.  c. 

1240.)  Of  ull  these  wonders  of  art,  the  only  relics  which 

Too  me  fori  could  discover  in  1702  were  two  fragments 

of  columns  with  some  bases,  in  an  unornamented  and 

singular  style  of  sculpture,  (i.  p.  422.)  Herodotus  (who 

says  (iii.  60.)  that  this  Temple  wns  the  largest  of  which 

he  had  ever  heard,  and  that  its  first  builder  was  Rhceciis, 

son  of  Phileas,  a Samian,)  calls  it  one  of  the  three  Three  won- 

grentest  works  ever  executed  by  the  Greeks,  the  other  <*en1, 

two  being  ibe  mule  or  pier  forming  the  harbour,  and 

the  gallery  or  tunnel  through  which  water  was  conveyed 

to  the  city.  The  former  was  a mound  or  breakwuter 

20  orgyias  (120  feet)  in  height,  and  more  than  two 

stadia  (a  quarter  of  & mile)  long,  bending  round  one 

side  of  the  harbour  and  giving  to  it  a circular  form, 

whence  its  modern  name.  (Ti;yd»'iov)  is  derived.  The 

latter  was  a tunnel  eight  feel  in  height  and  widili,  carried 

through  a mountain  150  orgyias  (900  feel)  high,  to  the 

• Trn^ia  is  the  ancient  name  assigned  lo  this  island  in  the 
Admiralty  Chart : twit,  as  Strabo  Bays  that  the  islands  called  Trap* 
were  in  front  of  La*l4,  (BiiU-mih  kw.l ) near  Miletus.  SomripuUi  can 
hardly  WTragin.  which  was  probably  one  «if  llwTrague,  if  it  were 
nut  another  name  of  Lodi.  (Thucyd.  i.  116.  Strabo,  xiv.  (35.) 
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SAMOS,  distance  of  seven  stadia,  (nearly  a mile,)  and  having 
through  it*  whole  length  a canal  20  cubits  in  depth,  and 
three  feet  wide,  by  means  of  which  the  city  was  con- 
stantly supplied  with  water  from  a copious  source.  The 
architect  of  this  great  excavation  was  Eupallnus,  son  of 
Naustrophus  of  Megara.  An  ancient  excavation  near 
an  aqueduct,  in  the  ravine  passed  in  the  way  from  Vathy 
to  Khora,  appeared  to  M.  de  Tournefort  (i.  419.)  to  be 
one  of  the  entrances  to  this  tunnel.  The  stream  arising 
from  that  spring  is  probably  the  ancient  Leucotheu. 
(PKn.  vii,  11.)  It  is  the  largest  in  the  island,  and  fulls 
into  the  sea  at  the  Eastern  end  of  the  Port  of  Tigdni. 
'Jlte  ancient  Capital  extended  from  that  harbour  to  the 
Ancient  Imbrasu®,  a distance  of  six  or  seven  miles.  The  upper 
city.  town,  or  citadel,  called  AstypnUea,  (Pol yarn.  Strat.  i.) 

was  built  by  Polycrates,  (a.  c.  530.)  Its  walls,  of  which 
large  massive  fragments  still  remain,  may  be  easily 
traced,  and  are  dearly  laid  down  in  the  Admiralty 
Chart  mentioned  above.  They  seem,  by  Tournefort*® 
description,  (i.  416.)  to  belong  to  the  second  period  of 
the  Cyclopean  architecture.  On  the  declivity  of  the 
mountain  is  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Thousand 
Veils,  or  of  the  Cavern,  (flaj-nyi'o  or 

£xij\n<a>'a.)  adorned  with  many  shafts  of  ancient  co- 
lumns, and  just  above  the  site  of  an  ancient  Theatre. 
Beside  numberless  fragments  of  column*,  frieze*,  Ac.  in 
the  plain  below,  and  the  remains  of  more  than  one 
aqueduct,  inscriptions  occasionally  found,  and  now  gene- 
rally preserved.  as  well  as  coins,  many  of  which  hove 
been  published,  bear  witness  to  the  power  and  opulence 
of  this  ancient  Capital. 

Soil.  The  surface  of  the  country,  being  everywhere  broken 

by  towering  ridges  and  deep  valley*,  cannot  in  many 
places  be  cultivated,  but  in  others  the  soil  is  extremely 
fertile.  so  as  to  be  said  proverbially  to  yield  even  “ hen’s 
milk.”*  Among  the  villages  deserving  of  notice  are, 
Mity’.eaous.  1.  Mitvlinus,  (the  Mityleniuus.)  peopled  by  a colony  from 
that  island  established  there  by  the  celebrated  Kapuddn 
Pilsh a Uluj  'Alt,  (called  Ochiali  by  European  writers.) 
to  whom  the  island  was  given  as  a fief,  in  a.  d.  1550,  by 
Suleiman  the  Magnificent.  (Tournefort,  i.  429.)  Re- 
side its  copious  spring  already  mentioned,  Mitvlinus  is 
also  remarkable  on  account  of  an  ancient  sculptured 
tablet  encased  in  the  wall  of  its  Church  at  the  angle  op- 
posite to  the  great  source.  (Tournefort,  i.  433.)  2.  At 
the  distance  of  four  miles  from  Marathrocampo,  on  the 
South  side  of  the  island,  is  the  hermitage  called  the 
Panagia  Panayia  Fhaneromeni,  (r;  Havayla  Our 

Plmnrro-  Lady  manifested,)  an  almost  inaccessible  cavern  sur- 
mrnL  rounded  by  bold  and  picturesque  scenery.  3.  Panayia 
CacvMerata.  is  to  cacope'raton,  (riaKny/a  tic  ro  raroWparoi*,)  “ Our 
lu-MfLitt  j^jjy  at  jf,e  ^ad  jg  a Chapel  of  the  Virgin  in 

the  recess  nf  a cavern,  the  only  approach  to  which  is  by 
a steep  path  barely  half  a foot  wide,  excavated  from  the 
side  of  a frightful  precipice.  The  surrounding  moun- 
tains, covered  with  pine,  arbutus,  and  heath,  offer  a 
rich  harvest  to  the  Naturalist.  This  hermitage  is  near 
Viuciiotes.  Kdrl  'ovah-sl,  on  the  North  side  of  the  island.  4.  Vur- 
liotes,  (BovpXiwraic,  *•  e . the  Vurliotes,)  a colony  from 
Vdrlah,  on  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  to  the  South-West  of 
Kelizmun,  on  the  site  nf  the  ancient  Clazomene.  These 
colonics  were  brought  hither  in  1550,  at  the  termination 
of  the  war  with  Venice,  in  the  course  of  which  Samoa 


* ♦if»«  ipUtn  ymXm.  ( M i-u  ander,  up.  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  637.)  Did 

this  peoierh  allude  to  the  alnniiUiiee  of  eg,:*?  The  yolk  of  anegpr, 
beat  up  as  a nubstitute  fur  cream,  is  called  A tit  tit  pov/e  in  French. 


had  l>een  almost  depopulated.  This  village  is  at  the  SAMOS, 
foot  of  the  coldest  mountains  in  the  country  : and  in  its  / 

neighbourhood  many  rare  plants  are  found.  5 Ahanito- 
khorid,  (’AA/feirrroxwpccoy,)  an  Albanian  village,  wiir  Anranito- 
named  from  an  Albanian  colony  introduced  at  the  same  «hono. 
time.  It  is  at  the  back  of  Catavatis,  not  far  from  the 
Western  end  of  the  island.  Costanik,  (chestnut  tree,) 

Cumaria,  (strawberry  tree,)  and  Plfttanoa,  (plane  tree.)  WaUno. 
the  largest  of  all  tfie  villages,  are  worthy  ui‘  notice  on 
account  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Paguntus,  or  Bdvonda,*  ('O  vraywrror,  the  Bai-owla. 
departer,)  Pyigo*,  (6  nvp-/oc.  the  tower,)  and  Myli,  (oi 
MvXot.  tlte  mihs,)  arc  near  the  Imbrasus,  and  Gufuini 
(Fairdei.lace,  or  bobbin,)  near  Mitylinu*,  (MtrvXqmc,) 
is  on  the  river  taking  its  name  from  that  place.  There 
were,  in  Tournefort*®  time,  seven  Monasteries  and  four  Mow- 
Nunneries,  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop, trric** 
whose  Diocese  includes  Icaria  also.  His  revenue,  at 
that  period,  amounted  to  about  £600  yearly.  The 
Khnnij,  or  Capitation  tux  on  1290  heads,  then  amounted  Taxes.  , 
to  6450  crow  ns,  and  the  Customs  yielded  nearly  12,000; 
so  that  the  whole  sum  levied  by  the  Turks  on  tlte  island 
was  about  £5000.  On  the  death  of  Uluj  'Alt,  in  a.  d. 

1587,  the  revenue  of  this  island  was  settled  as  nn  en-  Produce, 
dowment  on  the  Mosque  at  Tdp-khdnah  in  Ghalulah, 
founded  by  that  daring  and  successful  pirate  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  (Von  Hammer  Osm.  lleich.  iv.  161.)  and 
as  being  assigned  for  a charitable  purpose,  it  was  not 
liable  to  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Kapuddn  IVishtL 

The  fertility  ol  Samos  was  anciently  proverbial,  as 
has  been  already  remarked.  Tournefort  was  informed 
that  it  produced  yearly  3000  barrels  of  muscadel  wine, 
each  containing  50  dh*,  (about  18  gallons,)  9C0  bar- 
rels of  oil,  and  27  kilohs  (202,500  pounds)  of  wheat  for 
exportation  to  France.  Large  while  millet,  called  by 
the  Greeks  kakhri  or  kenkliri,  (Kix/n  or  KeyxpLt)  and 
ddrl,  daru,  or  tdr'i,  (i.r.  Sorghum  vulgar?.)  is  much 
cultivated  as  a cheap  article  of  fond  for  the  poor,  parti- 
cularly in  the  tract  called  a orient  ffd/nroc,  ” the  back 
field,"  near  the  centre  of  the  island.  (Georgi rents,  p. 

24.)  Silk,  figs,  scammony  (Muhtnudiyeh,  Convol- 
vuli!* scammonia)  of  on  inferior  quality,  sesamum, 

(tamtam,  or  trmsctn  in  Turkish,  whence  the  name 
of  the  island.)  ami  velama,!  are  also  produced  in  Samos. 

Among  the  rare  plants  to  be  sought  in  this  island  arc  a Hare 
species  of  leucrium,  called  by  Tournefort  (i.  426.)  phot*, 
betony-leaved  germander,  and  found  near  the  Convent 
of  Our  Lady  the  Great,  (7  Ilarayfa  ptyaXif,)  about  12 
miles  to  the  West  of  Khdra ; and  the  broad-leaved 
scattdix,  which  abound*  in  that  neighbourltood,  a*  well 
as  various  kinds  of  pine,  (Puius  pin?a,  tylvtsfris,  &c.) 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  not  yet  described.  Game  is  Game, 
abundant,  particularly  the  francolin,  (ra  yivapi,  or 
’Aprtxiwvdpt.  from  the  ancient  Attagen,)  the  Perdix 
francolinu * of  modern  Naturalists,  in  the  salt-marshes 
between  Khdra  and  the  Little  Rdghrfz.  The  soil  about 
Pdgontas  (rwfgri  Bdvonda)  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron,§  btu  the  Samian  earth,  so  much  valued  by  Miami* 
the  Ancients,  (Dinacorides,  v.  172.)  is  no  longer  known. 

* From  the  uccuutive  with  the  article  r«»  vewrra,  pronounced 
To  Biro nd a. 

f The  ancient  Cvnchru*  w*«  probably  the  Pantcum  of 

Ltnmni*.  and  Kekhrf  n also  the  modem  Greek  name  of  Pmicmm 
Ct  rti  Gal! t.  ( Phra  Gnrca,  i.  40.) 

J The  cup  of  the  Velaaldhi,  Q*ercui  .fTyiopr,  uwd  11 

a mordant  hy  djer*. 

§ l,t  bal  rr!  m taftun  A*  $ far*  «ifnrr/.  Aunt  in  retire  le  frr  par 
It  mvy*n  de  f't.ki/c  de  tin.  >T**uuwfi>rt,  i.  413.) 
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SAMOS.  Clay  for  pottery  is  found  near  Fnrni,  (the  ovens.)  a 
— village  not  noticed  by  Tournefort.  (Georgireiu**,  p.  21.) 

SAMO-  Emery,  ochre  serving  for  a red  dye,  and  a black  earth 

TliKA  b.  near  j^^r]  ’ovah-al,  and  also  used  in  dyeing, 

are  valuable  minerals ; its  mountains  are  generally 
calcareous,  consisting  of  white  marble,  ami  fine  jasper 
is  found  near  Pidtanos.  The  zoology  of  Samos  is  very 
imperfectly  known. 

History.  This  island  is  said  to  have  been  first  occupied  by  Ca- 
rians  and  Leleges,  a people  originally  from  Thessaly ; 
(Larcher.  Ckronnl.  d'Herndole , p.  193.)  it  was  after- 
wards inhabited  by  a colony  of  Ionians,  under  Procles, 
who  at  length  mude  themselves  masters  of  the  whole. 
They  cultivated  the  Arts,  and  became  skilful  navigators. 
Ami  nodes  of  Corinth  built  four  triremes  for  the  Samians, 
(b.c.  704.)  who  in  the  second  Messenian  War.  (a.  c. 
674.)  sent  a fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spartans. 
Samos,  however,  reached  the  zenith  of  its  glory  in  the 
following  century,  during  the  reign  of  Polycrates,  who 
(b.  c.  532)  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  only  fifteen  soldiers, 
in  making  himself  absolute  sovereign  of  the  i&laud. 
(Herod,  iii.  180.)  He  equipped  a navy  of  100  ships, 
conquered  Lesbos  and  other  islands,  and  was  courted 
as  an  ally  by  his  most  powerful  neighbours.  But,  as 
he  had  attained  this  eminence  in  the  first  instance 
by  murder  and  treachery,  so  by  treachery  did  he  Jail, 
having  been  entrapped  hy  the  simulated  friendship  of 
Orates,  Satrap  of  Sardes,  who  put  him  to  death  by  the 
tortures  of  a lingering  crticifixiou.  (b.C.  521,  Herod,  iii. 
125.)  Pythagoras  and  Anacreon  were  entertained  with 
distinction  at  his  Court.  In  the  Persian  invasion,  the 
Samians,  then  subject  to  the  Great  King,  were  opposed 
to  the  Greeks,  so  that  their  city  and  temples  escaped 
the  devastation  elsewhere  inflicted  by  the  Persians  on 
the  seuts  of  idolatry;  (Herod,  vi.  25.)  but  after  the 
success  of  the  Greeks  at  Mycalc,  (b.  c.  479.)  the  Sa- 
mians expelled  the  Governor  placed  over  them  by  the 
Persian  King,  and  reasserted  their  independence.  On 
their  subsequently  rising  against  the  Athenians,  how- 
ever, they  were  subjugated  by  Peride*.  (n.  c.  441.)  At 
a later  period,  (b.c.  410,)  they  aisled,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alcibiades,  in  reestablishing  the  freedom  of 
Athens.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  (b.  c.  323.) 
Samos  passed  from  the  dominion  of  the  Ptolemies  to 
that  of  the  Kings  of  Syria;  and  on  the  deposition  of 
Antiochus  XII.  (b.  c.  66)  it  became  a port  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  Together  with  the  rest  of  the  Grecian 
islands,  it  continued  to  be  subject  to  the  Roman  Em- 
peror during  the  interval  between  the  division  of  the 
Empire  (a.  d.  364)  and  its  subversion  by  the  Franks, 
a.  d.  1204,)  when  it  probably  formed  a part  of  the 


dominions*  of  Baldwin  ; as  the  want  of  a navy  seems  to  SAMOS, 
have  prevented  Alexin*  and  Valuer*  from  reconquering  " 
it,  nml  it  was  continually  overrun  nod  laid  waste  by  the  THRACE* 
pirates  wlio  for  mimy  centuries  screened  themselves  ■ . 

in  the  rocky  creeks  of  the  Little  or  Eastern  BdgtiAz. 

Its  fortunes  during  the  two  r-enturies  and  a hall  which 
elapsed  between  that  period  and  the  filial  destruc- 
tion of  the  Greek  Empire,  in  1453,  are  not  easily  traced. 

It  was  at  that  time.t  according  to  Melelius,  (6Vogr.  iii. 

218.)  in  possession  of  the  Genoese  family  of  Gius- 
liuiani,  who,  being  unable  to  repel  the  continued  incur- 
sions of  the  neighbouring  pirates,  removed  its  inhabit- 
ants, he  says,  to  Chios.  Of  this,  however,  no  notice 
occurs  in  the  Annuli  di  Genoa,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ncbio, 

(Genoa.  1537,)  himself  a member  of  that  iiimilv.  The 
island  was  nearly  depopulated  in  the  war  with  Venice, 
which  wus  terminated  by  the  peace  of  1573.  Subse- 
quently to  that  period, it  was  given,  as  before  remarked, 
to  Uluj,  or  Kilij  ’All,  (Ochiali,)  the  celebrated  Turkish 
High  Admiral,  w ho  settled  its  revenue  as  an  endowment 
on  his  Mosque  at  Tbp-khi»ah,  in  the  suburbs  of  Gha- 
latah.  opposite  to  Seraglio  Point.  Being  clear  to  the 
Asiatic  shore,  and  never  having  been  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  Cyclades,  Samos  was  not  included  in  the  terri- 
tory assigned  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  by  the  Treaty 
of  1829  ; but  the  Samiotes,  as  well  as  their  neighbours, 
were  blessed  with  revolutionary  demagogues;  and  so 
lately  as  the  latter  end  of  1833,  affecting  to  set  the 
Turks  at  defiance,  provoked  the  Sultan  to  despatch  a 
powerful  armament  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  them 
that,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  they  had  little  if  uny 
cause  to  complain  of  extortion  or  oppression,  having, 
a*  a religious  endowment,  been  screened  from  the 
dreaded  visits  of  the  Kapuddn  Frfsha. 

For  authorities,  see  H hooks,  Cahu.  Ac.;  and  par- 
ticularly a little  duodecimo  volume  entitled  “ A Descrip- 
tion of  the  Present  Stale  of  Samos,  Nicaria , Palmas, 
and  Mount  A thus,  by  Joseph  Georgirenes,  (I'twpyct- 
c.)  Archbishop  of  Samos,  now  living  in  London. 
Translated  by  one  that  knew  the  author  in  Constan- 
tinople. London,  1678/’  The  dedication  to  James 
Luke  of  York,  in  ancient  Greek,  (an  evidence  of  the 
author’s  erudition,)  is  fur  from  being  correctly  printed. 

This  book  is  mentioned  by  Tournefort,  (i.  433.)  who 
says  he  never  could  meet  with  il ; but  Dapper,  from 
whom  he  has  tacitly  borrowed  much,  has  nearly  trun- 
scrilied  it,  as  he  candidly  acknowledges ; (lirschrycing 
van  de  Archipelago,  A nut.  1688,  p.  74.)  hence  the  many 
coincidences  between  the  French  traveller  and  Arch- 
bishop Georgireoes. 


SAMOTHRACE,  (»;  2«^o6pd<r},)  a small  island  in 
the  Aegean  Sea,  North-East  of  Lemnos,  and  North- 
West  of  Imbros,  has  escuped  the  notice  of  almost  all 
modern  travellers,  notwithstanding  its  claims  to  attention 
on  uccounl  of  the  sanctity  of  its  sacred  mysteries,  and 
the  structure  and  productions  of  its  soil,  which  has  not, 

* Among  the  Provinces  tuuniinted  in  the  Partition  Treaty 

given  by  Andre*  Dindolo,  (Muratovi,  Script.  Rrrum  Ual.  xii.326.) 
as  forming  * part  of  the  Kmpervr’n  (Baldwin)  dominions  in  4‘  the 
Second  Part  vf  the  Empire  " are  Provinda  Laodircn  «t  Mwamlri 
cum  Prtivincia  San»p*oa  (SA:i»fm,  ie.  Mount  Mvcolt)  vt  Samo- 
cluc*un.  (Samochiicum,  ir.  mare,  the  Samian  and  Chian  Sea  ?) 


perhaps,  been  examined  by  a single  Naturalist.  Its 
highest  point.  Mount  Snoce,  is  in  40°  26'  bl*  N.  and 
25°  36'  23"  E.,t  and  according  to  Pliny  (iv.  12.)  is  10 
mi  lea  high  ; tire  circumference  of  the  island  being  32 
miles.  It  is,  as  he  adds.  22  miles  (North  by  East)  from 


f Archbishop  Georgian*'!*  aaya  that  it  was  then  completely 
abandoned,  and  that  Kilij  ’All  having  lauded  u|*<n  it  for  the  pnr- 
pn*e  of  spoil  in  jr,  wav  ho  much  struck  with  its  fertility  an  to  ti*k  >he 
Sultin  Sclfan  (SulciaiAo  ■)  to  allow  him  to  coionne  it.  ( Dapper, 

p.  7 2) 

1 By  Captain  Gaultier's  observations  in  1819.  (Cuimur.  Jet 
Temt,  1823,  p.  322.) 
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SAMO-  Lemnos,  IS  mile*  from  Imbros,  (North  by  West.)  ami  19 
THRACE,  mile*  from  the  Promon»ory  of  Snrpcdon,  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace.*  Strabo  (x.  437.)  thinks  its  name  was  probably 
derived  from  its  height,  (mipoc.)  because  Homer  snvs 
(//.  xiii.  13.)  that  thence  “all  Ida  and  the  city  of  Priam 
were  seen  and  in  another  place  (vii.  p.  331.)  he  ob- 
serves that  Samos  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  island; 
probably  a Pelagian  word  expressive  of  its  great  height. 
Its  first  inhabitants  were  supposed  to  be  aboriginal. 
(dvrt>xflo»'tc,  Diod.  Sic.  v.  47:)  They  spoke  a peculiar 
language,  many  fragment*  of  which  were  preserved  in 
their  sacred  rites,  (ir  rare  Qvaiaic.)  Their  island  was 
named  the  Thracian,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Ionian 
Samos.  They  affirmed  that  it  had  been  reduced  to  very 
small  dimension*  by  the  mighty  deluge  occasioned  by 
the  bursting  of  the  Euxine  Sea  through  the  Bosporus 
and  Hellespont,  which  took  place  belorc  the  other  floods, 
».  e.  those  ot  Ogyges  (a.  c.  1831)  and  Deucalion  (b.  c. 
1321.)  The  Cabirian  mysteries,  a sacred  initiation  uni- 
versally venerated  by  the  Ancients,  were  established  in 
this  island  at  a very  early  period;  but  at  what  time  or 
by  what  yteople  cannot  he  satisfactorily  determined.  It 
is  probable  that  they  were  brought  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Continent  of  Thrace.  Snon,  the  reputed  son  of 
Jupiter  or  Mercury,  was  believed  to  have  first  civilixed 
the  Sumotliracians,  and  divided  them  into  five  Tribes. 
Durdanus,  a native  of  the  island,  reputed  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Electra,  first  passed  over  to  Asia  on  a ruft,  built  the 
town  of  Dardunus,  and  founded  the  Kingdom  afterwards 
Called  Troy,  whence  his  subjects  were  named  Dardani. 
His  brother  Jasion  was  initiated  by  Jupiter  in  the  mys- 
teries long  before  praciised  in  the  island,  but  then 
almost  obundoned,  und  Cadmus,  who  came  thither  in 
quest  of  Europa,  after  he  had  t>ecn  initiated  by  Jasion, 
married  his  sister  Harmonia.  At  her  nuptials  the  gods 
assisted,  and  Cybele,  who  gifted  the  islund  with  corn, 
became  enamoured  of  Jasion  and  married  him ; the  fruit 
of  which  marriage  was  Cnrvhas,  who  with  his  mother 
and  unde  Durdoiius  established  her  sacred  riles  in  Asia. 
But  the  Csihirinn  mysteries  were  those  for  which  Saino- 
thrace  was  most  frequented.  Hint  they  w erederived  from 
the  Pelasgi,  and  that  the  latter  were  a Thracian  people 
who  first  colonised  this  island,  is  highly  probable.  (lie- 
rod.  li.  51.)  The  persons  initiated  were  believed  to  be 
purified  from  morul  imperfections,  and  secure  from 
danger,  especially  by  sea.  (Scholiast,  in  Aristoph.  Pcrcrtn. 
277.)  Such  wns  the  sanctity  of  these  mysteries  that 
tile  island  was  considered  as  sacred  ground,  and  was 
left  in  poMc^sion  of  its  native  government  by  the  Ro- 
mans, {Insula  Srrmot  brace,  qtur  libera,  Plin.  v.  12) 
when  it  became  subject  to  them  on  the  defeat  of  Per- 
seus. (b.  c.  16S.)  The  Cabirian  mysteries  were  still 
celebrated  in  the  reign  of  Tibenua.  (a.  d.  18.  Tuc.  Ann. 

Towns.  ii-  54.)  There  were  two  town*,  one  called  Samnthrace 
on  the  Northern,  and  the  other  Demetrium  (Liv.  xlv.  6.) 
on  the  Southern  side  of  the  island,  but  it  has  nothing 
like  a secure  roadstead,  {vet  importuniMiima  omnium, 

Narrvtr  (*c.  insularum .)  Plin.  loc.  cit.)  Dnrdauia,  Electi*,  Melite, 

and  Leucnria,  are  some  of  its  many  ancient  name*. 
Samamlrakhi,  or  rather  Mandliraki.f  is  the  modem 


* Pliny  mv*  32  miles  from  Imhru*,  ami  -9  from  the  etiavt  of 
Thr.ir*;  in  the  funner,  hi*  numeral*  have  probably  been  miatrao- 
tenbrd  j in  Ihe  lattrr,  he  prrhitp*  rrcknnvd  fr.nn  thv  month  of  th« 
Hriiro*,  oppuMtr  ti>  which  h«  place*  thu  i*Lod;  *•  Aww/a  Jslunu- 
hkruce,  ante  Hebrum.* 

f M&ntUuuki,  44  a liltlo  *heep-fi>ld,**  was  estily 

formed  by  'he  ignorant  bailor*,  who  »upp©*ed  Stmvthraki  to  signify 


corruption  current  in  the  Middle  Ages,  (Rondel mnnti,  8AMO- 
Libr.  In*.  Archipcl.  c.  68.  p.  126.)  when  it  was  famed  TllUACE 
for  its  productiveness,  particularly  in  honey  and  goats.  8AN- 

See  Cramer’s  (irttcc,  i 835.;  and  for  the  Cabirian  CZIfcSLA. 
Mysteries,  Kruse’s  He.ltao,  i.  450,  where  the  mystic 
names  of  the  Cabiri  are  well  explained  ; l)e  Sainte- 
Croix,  My*t?rrx  du  Paganism rt  i.  § 2.  p.  39. 

SA'MPHIRE,  or  ( Skinner  quotes  from  Minshrw; 

Sa’mpikk.  j the  Pr.  Saint  Pierre,  </.  d hrrbee 

Sand!  Petri;  and  Sherwood, — hrrbe  dr  S.  Pierre. 

-■■  ■ — ■ ■ Haifa  way  downe 

Hunt;*  one  that  gather*  tam/wre ; dreadful]  trade ! 

Me  thinkc*  he  icetne*  uo  higher  then  hi*  head. 

ShuAMprar*.  I stir,  act  ir.  sc.  6. 

But  far  within,  upon  a mossy  throne, 

With  washy  miiv  and  tomph<rr  iivergruwn, 

The  wa-grecn  king  hi*  forky  sceptre  rear*. 

Hughe t.  Tht  Court  of  Sep ht nr. 

SA'MPLE,  n.  | i.  e.  the  example ; the  pattern  or 

Sa'xfPLfi.  r.  > precedent;  pattern  of  the  kind  or 

Sa'mpler.  J sort. 

Sampler, — a specimen  (*c.)  of  skill,  and  industry. 

And  thauh  men  muden  buket.  God  who  wen?  muster 

And  »ey lit  *pint  the  tnumpiarir  and  Wide  what  men  ahold*  wryta. 

/Vr*  P/owhmmi.  ITuon,  p.  231. 

For  lean  entride  not  into  hoali  thingis  maud  by  h mdia  that  boa 
mnrmp/eru  of  wrrwi  thingis,  but  into  huivne  it  sillTthat  it  *pp*re 
now  to  the  chere  ufGod  lor  men.  Wiehf.  firwu,  cIl  ix. 

Alas  then,  O lore,  why  do*t  thou  in  thy  l*uitiflil  tnmp/er  *rt 
such  a work  for  my  desire  to  take  out,  which  is  as  much  impos- 
sible? Si.iney.  ArcaHm,  book  ki. 

Walla  by  chance  wa*  in  a meadow  by, 

Learuitii;  to  tampte  earth’s  *inbr«dery. 

Brvwne.  Britannia' t Cultural*,  book  iL  song  3. 

Whole  troop  of  heroes  Greece  has  yet  to  bout, 

And  sends  the*  our,  a mm  p/e  of  her  h«Ht. 

Sudi  as  1 am,  1 come  to  prove  thy  might. 

Pope.  Homer.  Bind,  liook  viL 

A naturalist,  before  he  chore  one  as  a t am  p/e,  would  examine 
many,  since,  if  he  took  the  first  that  occurred,  it  might  have,  by 
accident  or  otherwise,  such  a form  os  that  it  would  scarcely  bo 
known  to  belong  to  that  species.  Liter,  No.  82. 

To  both  them  kinds  of  cloth  they  work  borders  of  different 
colours,  in  stitches  somewhat  like  carpeting,  or  rather  like  I how 
Used  in  the  tamplar*  which  girls  work  at  school. 

Couh.  Fint  / ofttfff,  ljook  si.  ch.  ix. 

Our  traders  deal  out  knowledge  in  bulky  volumes,  and  oor  girls 
forsake  their  r ampler*  to  teach  kingdom*  wisdom. 

Idler,  Now  2. 

SAM  YD  A,  in  Botany t a genus  of  the  class  Decan - 
dria,  order  Monogynia , natural  order  Samydeec.  Ge- 
neric character : calyx  five-parted,  coloured ; corolla 
none;  nectary  bell  shaped,  bearing  the  stamens:  cap- 
sule a four-valved  lierry,  one- celled ; seeds  in  a pulp ; 

(stamen*  from  eight  to  twelve  or  more.) 

Nine  specie*,  natives  of  North  America  and  the  East 
and  West  Indies. 

SAKCHESIA,  in  Botany,  agenusof  the  class  Dian- 
dria , order  Monogynia.  Generic  character:  calyx  five- 
parted, segments  obtuse ; corolla  tubular,  segm.-nts  equal ; 
anthers  with  spurs;  stigma  two  cleft;  capsule  oblong, 
two-cclled,  two-valved. 

Two  species,  S.  hirsuta  nml  glabra,  native  of  Peru. 


Is  icnnthraki,  (i,‘*  44  to  the  fold  f * ai  Sralimnn.  Slinco, 

and  Stanpolia  »e;v  foiioud  fliwn  lit  rot  lit  t*»  ut  f«> 

wikt»,  kc. 
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8ANC-  SA'NCTIPY,  r. 

T1FY.  Sa'nctinkr,  Pr.  sanctifier  ; It.  saniifi- 

Sa'nctificati:,  t?.  curt;  Sp.  santificar ; Lot.  of 

Sanctification,  the  Lower  Ages  sancti/icare, 

SaSu-TIMony,  sanctum  facere,  to  hullow  or 

Sanc timo'nmh;*,  l make  holy.  See  Sacked,  Saint. 
Sanctimo'niousi.y,  [ To  hallow  or  make  holy;  to 
SANCTION,  purify,  (jc.)  from  sin  or  the 

Sa'nctitudk,  consequences  of  sin;  to  keep 

Sa'ncti  rY,  or  preserve  pure  and  inviolate. 

Sa^NCTUaHY,  See  tbe  Quotation  from  Tyndall. 

$A  NCf(  ARIZE,  V. 

Spiiituri  marcHnad  is  proprely  simunir,  that  is  ententif  desire 
to  buy  tiling  spiritual,  that  is,  thing  which  appeiteiiielh  to  the 
seimtuarie  of  God,  aiul  to  the  cure  of  the  soule. 

CAnuc't.  77>'  Perm** t Tale. 

Sanctfle,  to  cleanse  and  purify,  to  appoynt  a thing  to  holy  vset, 
and  to  aeperate  front  vnclcunc  and  vubulv  vim. 

Tyndall.  JVarktt,  pu  1 1. 

Sanctuary.  a place  hallowed  and  dedicate  vnto  God. 

Id.  Ik. 

& y‘  done  they  went  to  W cslmvnster.  & toke  w*  them  all  m .ner  of 
trymlwary  men.  Fab  yam.  Cknmycle,  Ann*  1380. 

Whl  the  yonge  man  begynner  of  all  ibis  busyness*  saws  this 
inrauueny  ece  ensue  of  his  wautuncsse  were  it  by  coOceyll  or  other- 
wise, ferj  ng  y«  seqiell  of  y*  mater,  yode  atreyght  »uto  Wcstmyn- 
•ter,  and  there  tarsed  at  a seyntumry  man,  tyll  all  the  mater  were 
end >d.  Id.  Ik.  Anno  14!>6. 

It  appeaivth  al*n  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  ordering  of 
priest*,  there  were  both  viaiblr  and  invisible  mmctficatsun. 

Burnet.  Records,  book  lit.  No.  21. 

And  therefore  of  the  out  wardc  formes  we  take  but  title,  accord- 
ing to  thu  Nicenr  Deere*,  acknowledgioge,  that  spiritual  fixiiie  to 
acme  to  >A»c/iant>nie,  not  to  Mcietic. 

Jewell.  De  fence  of  the  Apo/ogie,  p.  '285. 

Ainulphus  of  royal  British  hloud  wot  nn  holy  hermit,  who,  waving 
the  vanities  or  thi*  wicked  world,  betook  himself  in  this  County  to 
a aolilaTy  life,  renow  ued  for  the  sanctity  (or  rather  s/inetitmomy) 
thereof.  Fuller.  Worthies.  Bedfords. 

When  in  that  way  they  went,  next  Sebert  them  succeeds. 
Scarce  seconded  again  for  sanctimonious  dvisl*. 

Drayton,  Polyo/kuot,  song  1 1 . 
Auj.  Let  theae  tears  tell  how  1 honor  ye; 

Ye  know,  dear  lady,  since  ye  are  mine. 

How  truly  I have ’lut'd  ye,  how  sauenmomtous/y 
Observ'd  your  honor. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Sea  Voyage,  act  I.  M.  1. 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape  erect  and  tall. 

Godlike  erect,  with  nature  honour  clad 
In  naked  majestic  termd  lords  of  all, 

And  worthie  wmd,  for  in  thir  looks  divine 
The  imsge  of  their  glorious  maker  shon, 

TrulH,  wiulom,  sanelttude  severe  and  pure. 

Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plsc'r. 

Ah/lnn.  Paradise  Lost,  book  it. 

About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven 
Stood  thick  os  sum,  and  from  his  sight  receiv'd 
Beatitude  past  utterance.  Id,  lb.  houk  iii. 

Rut  cause  of  feore  sure  had  she  none  at  all 
Of  him,  who  goodly  learned  had  of  yore 
The  cosine  of  loose  effidion  to  farstall. 

And  lawelet**  lint  to  rule  with  reasons  lor*} 

That  all  the  while  he  by  his  tide  he  bore, 

She  was  a*  safe  as  in  a sanctuary. 

Spenser . Faerie  Qitecne,  book  iv.  can.  9. 
Lack.  To  cut  hia  throat  i"  th‘  church. 

Kwa.  No  place,  indeed,  iHtnild  murder  stmetuene. 

Shahspeart.  Hamlet,  act  iv.  SC.  7. 

Those  men  have  little  or  no  sense  of  religion,  that  make  do 
conscience  of  sanctifying  that  day,  or  that  put  no  difference  be- 
tween it  and  other  days. 

Sharp.  Works,  vol.  i.  Sermon  9. 


Wherefore  likewise  doth  Saint  Peter  ascribe  our  election  to  the  SANC* 
Fathvr  predestinating,  to  the  Sou  propitiating,  to  the  Holy  Ghost  T1FY. 
snnthfcutmg  t Barrow,  Hbrht.  Vol.  ii.  Sermon  34.  — 

SAND. 

Another  of  thev*  ordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  is  smeti/m-  . _ _ . 

finny  which  consist  in  thu  purifying  our  wills  and  afl.ciiun*  trum 
those  wicked  inclinations  and  inordinate  lusts,  winch  countermand 
God’s  will  in  us.  and  set  us  at  enmity  against  him. 

Scott.  Christian  L»fe,  part  ii.  ch.  via. 

I aw  is  to  things,  which  to  free  choice  relate ; 

J<nv«  is  not  in  tmr  choice,  but  in  our  fste ; 

I. aw*  are  put  punitive  ; love's  power  we  rev, 

Is  nature's  sanctum,  and  her  first  decree. 

Dry  den.  Polaman  and  Arcite , book  i. 

F.v’n  then  her  awful  sanctity  appear'd; 

The  swains  the  local  majesty  rever’d. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  JRntid,  book  viii. 

To  form  his  party  histories  report, 

A sanctuary  was  open’d  in  his  court. 

Where  glad  offenders  safely  might  resort. 

Dry  dm.  Tar  quin  and  Tallin. 

All  which  opt* rations  tending  wholly  to  improve  us  in  piety  and 
virtue,  which  together  make  up  true  sanchly  or  holiness,  he  is 
accordingly  stiled  the  sanctifier. 

Seeker.  Sermon  1.  vol.  iii. 

In  the  blessed  sacrament,  (tars  Bishop  Taylor,)  we  receive  him 
who  is  life  and  light,  the  iouut&in  of  grace,  the  euncitjtrr  of  our 
secular  comfort,  and  the  author  of  holiness  and  glory. 

Knux,  On  the  Lord’s  Sapper,  sec.  32. 

All  that  by  sag*  and  MiNc/riwoitiwiis  rites 
Might  of  the  gixla  he  ask’d,  we  have  essay'd ; 

And  yet,  nor  to  our  wish,  nor  to  their  wont. 

Gave  they  benign  ament.  ALuon.  Cariwtacns. 

For  ill  the  wi sard’s  pedant  arts  retain 
That  sanctitude  which  Mncnn's  laws  ordain, 

Whose  tenets,  all  replete  with  love  divine, 

Prohibit  idols  from  his  hallow'd  shrine. 

Brooke.  Jerusalem  Delivered , hook  ii. 

For  solitude,  however  some  may  rave, 

Seeming  n sanctuary,  proves  a gtave, 

A sepulchre,  in  which  the  living  lie, 

Where  all  good  qualities  grow  sick  and  die. 

Cowper.  Retirement. 

SAND,  n.  i A.  S.sand;  Ger.,  D.,  and  Sw.  tand; 

Sand,  v.  I ^a^iftoc,  from  d-um-,  comminucre ; to 
Sa'kded,  > break  or  bruise  into  small  particles: — 
Sa'ndibh,  all  the  Etymologist*  (though  with  some 
Sa'ndy.  J doubt.)  The  A.  S.  iund-rian,*yrtd-rian, 
to  Hinder,  presents  an  obvious  origin ; tundred,  sepa- 
rated into  the  smallest  particles. 

Sanded , — means  of  n tandy  colour,  which  is  one  of 
the  true  denotement!;  of  a blood-hound.  (Sieevens.) 

Sand-blind. — having  the  sight  blinded ; the  appear- 
ances of  floating  particles,  small  us  sand. 

His  folk  went  vpto  load,  him  veluen  was  the  last. 

To  bank  ourr  thi  sand,  plank**  lh«i  oner  knst. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  70 

Thci  gede  on  the  sand,  to  that  llde  welc  iaouh. 

Id.  p.  27. 

Ami  whsnno  this  was  tokun  up  thei  usiden  hrlpis,  girdmge 
togidre  tlie  schip  and  dr  dden  lent  thci  schuleii  fa  lie  into  somit 
places.  Ifichf.  Dedtt  of  Aposths,  ch.  xxvii. 

Faire  in  the  sand,  1o  baih  hire  mrnly, 

Lith  Peitatule.  and  all  hire  suiters  by. 

Chaucer.  The  Sonnes  Freest es  Tale , V.  10203. 

And  after  hard  conditions  of  [«nec. 

His  nralme,  nor  life  desired  may  he  bronkv ; 

- But  fall  before  ha  time  vugraued  amid  tlie  sondes. 

Surrey.  / tryi/.  ACneis.  book  iv. 

L#t  W.  on  the  sandie  Cheascll  haue 
This  dolefull  rime  in  stead  uf  better  Hiorse. 

Tarbcnmle.  An  Epitaph  on  Moist er  Ilia. 
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SAND.  The  greatest  wonder  belonging  thereto  was  this.  How  ihixte 
— huge  rhajiUTa  of  pdLire,  tog  it  her  with  their  friie*  anil  architrave**, 
SAN  1)0-  being  lifnii^bl  up  and  raised  no  high,  should  be  fitted  to  the  Mckera 
R1CUM.  of  their  shaft# ! but  as  it  ia  said,  he  compassed  this  enterprise  and 
brought  it  to  effect,  by  the  means  of  certain*  bags  or  S-seks  filled 
With  MNnf.  H./fand.  t’imie,  book  kKii  ch-  Xitr. 

Tubs.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kinde, 

So  flew'd.  ao  winded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  earea  that  sweep*  away  the  morning'  dew. 
Shaktpeare.  Midsummer  Stghfs  Dream,  act  iv.  sc.  i. 

Travellers  and  seamen,  when  they  have  been  tan tied  or  dashed 
on  a rock,  for  ever  after  tear  oot  that  mischance  ouly,  but  all  such 
dangers  whatsoever. 

Barton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  MS. 
But  th’  heedful  boteman  strongly  forth  did  stretch 
Hia  brawn  w armes.  and  all  his  bodic  straine, 

That  lh’  utmost  sandy  beach  they  shortly  fetch, 

Whiles  the  dread  dauoger  does  behind  remain*. 

Spenser.  t'aene  Querne , book  ti.  can.  12. 

Plant  the  tenuifolia's  and  ranunculus’#  in  fresh  san/ish  earth, 
taken  from  under  the  turf.  Evelyn.  /Calendar. 

Why.  signiurs,  anil  my  honest  neighbors,  will  you  impute  that 
as  a neglect  of  my  friend*,  which  is  an  imperfection  in  roe  ? I haro 
been  sand-blind  from  my  infancy. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Martial  Maid,  set  L >c.  2. 
Philip’s  great  son,  whose  consecrated  name 
Memphis  adore*,  the  first  in  regal  fame, 

Kavioua  of  this,  detach  d a chosen  band 
To  range  th‘  extreme  of  /Ethiopia's  sand  t 

Hughes.  /wens.  Pkarsalia,  book  X. 

On  some  there  are  a few  low  hushes  of  Burton-wood,  but  they 
are  mostly  barren  and  sandy,  bearing  nothing  but  only  a little 
chicken -weed.  Dampier.  Faya  get,  Anno  1675. 

And  the  sands  being  composed  of  parts,  almost  as  small  as 
those  of  water,  they  assume  similar  appearance,  rolling  onward  in 
waves  like  those  of  a troubled  sea,  and  overwhelming  all  they  meet 
with  inevitable  destruction. 

Goldsmith.  Hitt  ary  of  the  Earth,  ch.  ii. 

They  established  their  precept i on  the  firm  basis  of  revealed 
religion,  and  not  on  the  tandy  foundation  at  human  systems. 

Knox.  Etta y 22. 

SANDAL,  Fr.  sandale : It.  sandal ; Sp.  sandalia ; 
Lat.  aandaliitm ; Gr.  oardaXios',  pro  oaia\iov.  Lemess 
thinks,  from  carmr,  onerare,  to  load.  Scheideus,  from 
oaiit,  any itoc,  tabula  ti*nea,  because  originally  made 
of  wooden  boards,  bound  to  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

Ami  commaundidc  hem  that  thei  schulden  not  take  ony  thing 
in  the  weye  but  a yrrde  oneli,  not  a srrippe,  u*  breed,  nether  money 
in  ther  girdil : hut  schood  with  titndaiit,  and  that  thei  schulden 
not  be  clothid  with  tweie  coot  is.  Wiehf.  Mark,  ch.  »i. 

A silly  man,  in  simple  weeds  forworn*. 

And  *oild  with  dust  of  the  long  dried  way ; 

Hi*  ten, Inin  were  with  toilsome  tiaveli  torne, 

And  face  ail  land  with  scorching  sunny  my. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Querne.  book  i.  can.  6. 

Neither  have  they  the  use  of  stockings  and  shoes,  but  a sort  of 
s anda/t  are  worn  by  the  better  sort. 

Dumpier.  Voyages,  Anno  1 688. 

Whoever  may  be  sovereign  of  Kgvpt,  it  [Anlhilln]  is  assigned 
perpetually  as  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  queens,  and  appropriated 
to  tbe  particular  purpose  of  providing  them  with  tandaf*. 

Beloe.  Herodotus.  Euterpe,  ch-  XCviiL 

SANDALUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna:  filiform,  short,  serrated, 
inserted  beneath  a protuberance  before  the  eye**,  and 
composed  of  eleven  joints  ; palpi  short,  the  apical  joint 
ot&I  ; mandibles  acute,  not  dentate  ; body  oval,  oblong ; 
elytra  rather  soft ; tarsi  pentamerons. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  niger , Knock ; L&lreillr,  ATor. 
Diet.  Hist.  Nat.  vol.  xxx.  p.  123.  Inhabits  Brazil. 

SANDORICUM,  in  Itotany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Decandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Meliacrtc. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


Generic  character:  calyx  five-toothed;  nectary  cylin-  8ANDO- 
dricul,  truncated,  bearing  the  anthers  at  its  mouth;  ^CUM. 
drupe  large  ; nuts  five.  SANE 

One  species,  S.  Indicum , a tree,  native  of  the  East  - 
Indies. 

SANDWICH,  a Cinque  Port,  Borough,  and  Market 
Town,  situated  on  (lie  river  Stour  in  Kent,  two  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  sixty  eight  miles  East  by  South  from 
London.  Frequent  mention  of  this  town  occurs  in  the 
early  annals  of  England,  when  its  harbour  was  spacious 
and  of  much  resort.  Sandwich  was  the  landing-place 
of  St.  Augustine ; the  general  rendezvous  of  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  Edward  HI.  during  his  wars  with  France ; 
and  the  port  to  which,  after  the  battle  of  Crecy,  the  Black 
Prince  brought  his  royal  and  noble  prisoners.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  XVth  Century,  the  harbour,  which  had 
probably  been  neglected  in  the  Civil  Wars,  when  Sand- 
wich wus  ravaged  by  enemies  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
began  to  suffer  from  the  accumulation  of  sand  washed 
up  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
wreck  of  a large  vessel,  stranded  at  its  entrance,  still 
further  contributed  to  its  decay.  That  of  the  town, 
however,  which  would  naturally  have  followed,  was  de- 
layed by  its  becoming  the  refuge  of  numerous  Protestants 
fleeing  from  religious  persecution,  to  whom  the  politic 
Elizabeth  gave  a liberal  and  hospitable  reception,  and 
received  from  them  iu  return  much  valuable  information 
in  the  manufactures  of  France  and  Fianders.  Under 
her  letters  patent  more  than  four  hundred  of  those  un- 
fortunate persons,  principally  workers  in  serges,  baize, 
flannel,  &c.,  settled  in  Sandwich,  and  soon  formed  a 
flourishing  community,  long  since  gone  to  decay.  Small 
vessels  only  can  now  navigate  the  river,  ond  the  trade 
is  inconsiderable.  Population,  in  1631,  3136.  San- 
down  Castle,  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  one  of  those 
strong  but  tasteless  buildings  which,  like  the  castles  of 
Walmer  and  Deal,  owe  their  erection  to  ihe  precaution 
of  Henry  VIII.  when  he  had  offended  the  principal 
continental  powers  by  the  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine, 
atul  his  quarrel  with  the  Pope.  It  is  a formidable  look- 
ing fortress,  very  strongly  fortified,  surrounded  by  a 
deep  fosse,  and  approached  by  a drawbridge.  The 
upper  part  of  the  enormous  circular  tower  in  the  centre 
contains  a cistern  for  water,  and  in  Ihe  lower  is  a large 
vaulted  apartment  bomb-proof. 

SANE,  h Fr.  saner,  sanablc ; It.  sdno,  sanare, 

Sa'nablk,  { sandbile  ; Sp.  sonar,  satiable  ; Lat.  *a- 

Sana'tion,  [ nabilts,  that  may  be  made  sound; 

Sa'native.  J satiate , sanus,  Gr.  <raoc,  sound,  whole. 

Satiable., — that  may  be  made  whole,  that  may  be 
healed  or  cured ; heatable,  curable. 

Sane,  (met.) — sound,  heulthy  in  mind  or  mental  fa- 
culties. 

O medicine  nmatife  to  sores  Ungorotts. 

Chaucer.  The  Craft  of  Lovers. 

Those  that  are  ui nahte  ar  pntsenraMe  from  this  dreadful  sin  of 
idolatry  may  find  the  efficacy  of  our  antidote. 

Mure.  Ant,dote  against  Idolatry,  Preface. 

Neither  was  it  onely  the  peculiar  judgement  of  the  priest,  that 
was  here  intended;  but  the  thankfufne»se  »f  the  patient ; that  by 
the  sacrifice  which  he  should  bring  with  him,  ho  might  giro  God 
the  gtary  of  his  sanation. 

Hall.  Con  temp  'ations.  The  Ten  Lepers. 

It  hath  been  noted  by  the  aurirnts,  that  wounds  which  are  mode 
with  bra-s,  heal  more  easily  than  wounds  made  with  iron.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  brass  hath,  in  it  telfr,  a samite*  vertue. 

Bacon.  KaturaU  Histone,  see,  797. 
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SANK.  England  aflbnleth  ntovt  water*  for  English  bodies,  if 

— men  were  an  jutUriou*  id  takino1,  a* future  i«  buuuhfti)  in  t*nilrnng 
S\N-  them.  Fuller . H'urthieS.  Englawt,  ch.  n. 

OUIFV.  pou  How  firrgmuit  (foarirari)  His  raphes  are  l 
1 v — A hiippinesse,  that  elWo  nwiiwow  hns  on, 

W hich  reason  and  i uause  c<mld  not 
So  piotperoittly  ha  deiiuerM  of. 

Skakspearf.  Hamlet,  set  tl.  SC  2. 

A*  Pringle,  to  procure  a sane  secretion, 

Purges  the  prtmee  ri <r  of  repletion. 

i MorrrtS.  Epistle  to  Dr-  ShehAeare. 


It  [golden  rod  ] is  extolled  a horn  nil  other  herbc*,  for  the  stop-  HAN- 
ing  of  bi-iod  >n  nsyniai^i  ulcers,  an«l  tit*r»l mg  wounds ; and  QUIFY 

ath  in  tint  past  been  had  ill  greater  estimation  and  regard  then  

in  tbeMt  rlays.  Fuller.  Ho rthieo.  England,  ch.  ii.  SANfTE- 

Ths  lungs  are  the  fiist  and  chief  instrument  of  songuijSeation.  DR  IN. 

A Htuthnot.  On  Aliments,  eh.  ii.  1 
Ritters,  like  choker,  art)  the  bast  sanyuijiers,  and  also  the  Wst 
febrifuge*.  Flayer.  On  the  Humour t. 

Her  flag  aloft  spread  ruffling  to  the  wind. 

And  nwyu  me  streamers  saeiu  the  fluod  to  fire. 

Drydrn.  Awwi  Mtra/m/m. 


But  let  the  man  whose  lone*  are  thinly  clad. 

With  cheerful  ease  and  succulent  repast 
Improve  hit  habit  if  he  can ; for  each 
Extrema  departs  from  perfect  sanity. 

Ar  mil  rung.  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

For  sure  no  blessing  in  the  power  of  Cite 
(an  lie  compar'd,  in  snssity  of  mind, 

To  frieuda  ol’  such  cnmparuonalde  kind. 

Francis.  Horace,  book  L Satire  5. 


SA'NGUIFY,  c. 

SANOUIFICA'TtON, 

Sa'nouikibk, 
Sa'nGUINARY, 
Sa'mouinb,  adj. 
Sa'nouink.  n. 
Sa'kguinko, 
SaWinuy, 
Sa'nownekess, 
Sanovi'nf-chi*, 
Sanoui'peiwi;*, 
Sanoui'nolent. 
of,  abounding  with, 
colour. 


Fr.  sangvifier.  san^uin ; It. 
sanguijicdre,  tangu  is  no,  tan  gui- 
nea ; Sp.  sangmneo  ; Lat.  »an- 
guinruty  sanguis,  blood  ; of  un- 
certain origin.  To  sanguify 

To  make,  cause,  or  produce, 
blood.  Sdnguirr,  (inrt.) 

Having  the  lile,  the  anima- 
lion,  of  blood  ; lively,  animated, 
hopeful,  ardent.  Possessing 
blood,  (xe.)  in  abundance;  full 
blood  ; red,  crimson,  like  blood  in 


A Fratikvlein  was  in  this  eompagnie  j 
White  was  his  brfd.  as  is  the  day  earn. 

Of  his  complexion  he  was  mmgunt. 

Chaucer,  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  333. 
This  face  had  b#«n  more  comlir,  if  that  hie  redde  in  Uw  check* 
were  aiinwlui  more  pure  sanguin  than  it  is. 

A sc  ham.  Sc  hate -master,  boob  ii. 


1 doubt  his  will  tike  a hard  spleen  draws  faster  than  his  under- 
standing can  sangmfy. 

Milton.  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce , cb.  XT. 

At  the  same  time  I think.  I deliberate,  I purpose,  I command  ; 
in  inferiour  faculties,  I Walk,  I MV,  I hear,  I digest,  I Msjmi^r,  I 
carnitie.  Hale.  Ortyinatim  of  Mankind,  p.  31. 

In  whose  white  alabaster  brent  did  stick 
A crock  knife  that  made  a grimly  wownd, 

From  which  forth  guilt  a stream  of  gurablood  thick, 

That  all  hvr  goodly  garments  staled  arownd. 

And  into  a deep*  tang  vine  dide  the  graa»y  grow  ml. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  hook  ii.  can.  1. 

Sharpe  axe*,  turbds,  two- baud  swards,  and  s pc  ants  with  two  beads 
borne, 

Were  then  the  weapons : fair*  abort  swords,  with  sanguine  hilts 
still  wome. 

Had  use  in  like  sort. 

fdaput.  Homer,  Iliad,  book  XT. 

Now  ns  touching  the  apparall  of  these  knights,  it  rrmaineth 
such  as  King  Kdwanl,  the  first  deuiser  of  this  onlcr,  left  it,  that 
is  to  none,  eutrie  ye* re  one  of  the  colours,  that  is  to  xai*,  scarlet, 
sangumt  in  gTain,  blue  and  white. 

Huh  ashed.  Description  of  England,  book  Li.  ch.  T. 

Lon.  I would  send 

His  fare  to  (he  cutlers  thru,  and  harp  it  tuujum’d. 

Twill  look  a great  deed  sweeter. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Captain,  act  ii  sc.  2. 
This  animal  of  Plato  esmtainrth  not  ooly  sanguiferous  and  re- 
parable p*rticle*i  but  ■ made  up  of  Tens,  nerves.  and  arteries. 

Str  Thomas  Brown.  Fafgar  Err  ours. 


The  bars  Iwtwixt  are  easy  to  re  mo  re  • 

For  aiui£tfMfasy  laws  were  never  made  abort. 

Id.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

I shall  not  mention  what  with  warm  applications  wc  hate  done, 
to  revive  llie  expired  motion  of  the  pert*  even  of  perfect  and  san- 
guineous animal*,  when  they  seemed  to  have  been  killed. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  124. 

Then*  belongs  In  it  the  optiek  nerve,  and  according  to  modern 
d mo  verves,  lyinjihanlucts,  betides  sanguiferous  vessel*. 

Id.  Ib.  voL  ri  p.  736. 

This  task  has  been  undei taken  accimlingly  hr  every  divine, 
sanguinety  and  dogmatically  by  muol.  weakly  by  all  of  them. 

BAmgbruke.  Fragment  of  Knags.  Essay  26. 
Well— one  at  least  i»  safe  One  shelter'd  hare 
Iia*  never  heard  the  sanguinary  y«U 
Of  cruel  ta*n,  exulting  in  her  woes. 

Cowper . Task,  book  iii. 

SANGUINARIA.  in  Botany,  n genus  of  the  class 
Pofyandria,  order  Monody  ma,  natural  order  Pa  pace  • 
racetr.  Generic  character;  calyx  two-leaved;  corolla, 
petals  eight ; pel  ovate,  one-cellcd. 

One  specie-*,  S’.  Ca/tadcnsist  native  of  North  America. 
SANGIJINOI.A  RIA,  in  Zoology,  & germs  of  Ce- 
phaJopodvtt*  MuUu* ea. 

Generic  character.  Shell  gaping,  transverse,  some- 
what pellucid,  slightly  gaping  at  the  lateral  extremities  ; 
upper  edge  arched,  not  parallel  to  the  inferior  ; hinge 
with  two  approximated  teeth  in  each  valve : ligament 
exterior. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Soien  sanguxnolentvs,  Linnatts; 
Lamarck,  Anim.  sans  t rrt.,  vol.  v.  p.  519.  Inhabits  the 
Indian  and  European  Oceans;  two  species  inhabit  the 
British  coasts. 

SANGUlSORBA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Tdrandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rosacea:. 
Generic  character : calyx  two-leaved,  inferior;  corolla 
superior;  gertnen  situated  between  the  calyx  and  co- 
rolla. 

Four  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

SANHEDRIN,  (written  by  the  Jews  thus,  ^TirOD) 
a corruption  of  the  Greek  word  cvriZptov,  and  llie  name 
of  certain  Jewish  tr-buuals  in  the  last  period  of  the 
Jews’  political  existence.  According  to  the  Rabbies, 
there  was  in  every  town  and  village  of  Judea,  whose 
population  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  one 
of  these  tribunals,  consisting  of  twenty-three  persons, 
called  the  Minor  Sanhedrin , and  possessing  the  power 
of  life  and  death.  The  word  is,  however,  best  known 
as  the  name  of  the  Great  Council  of  Seventy-one,  which 
held  its  sessions  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  which  was  called  by  the  Jews  the  Great 
Sanhedrin,  or  the  Great  House  of  Judgment.  Amongst 
its  seventy-one  members  the  most  learned  was  elected 
President,  with  the  title  of  Nasi,  or  Pnnce ; and 
the  next  in  reputation  was  chosen  Ax  heth  din , Father  of 
the  House  of  Judgment,  or  Vice  President.  This  tri 
butial  was  self-elective,  and  filled  tip  vacancies  m the 
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SANHE-  following  manner.  It  sought  out  throughout  the  land 
v DR  IN.  persona  distinguished  for  learning;  and  piety,  and  first 
V— 7 made  them  judges  in  their  own  city ; thence  it  advanced 
them  to  lie  members  of  the  Minor  Sanhedrin,  which  sat 
at  the  Gale  of  the  Mountain  of  the  House ; thence  to 
the  similar  tribunal  at  theGate  ol  theCourt;  and  thenoe 
to  the  Supreme  Council.  The  qualifications  required 
in  candidates  were  of  the  highest  order.  They  were  to 
be  handsome,  tall,  free  from  all  corporeal  blemish,  of 
good  family,  pious,  and  of  good  report ; skilled  in 
medicine,  magic,  astronomy,  and  astrology;  acquainted 
with  all  the  rites  of  all  existing  forms  of  idolatry;  and, 
moreover,  able  to  converse  in  seventy  languages,  that  is, 
as  the  Rabbies  suppose,  all  the  languages  in  the  world. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  unlimited,  and 
from  its  sentence  there  was  no  appeal.  The  extent  of 
its  power  may  be  calculated  from  an  enumeration  of 
those  duties  which  were  considered  as  its  peculiar  pre- 
rogatives. To  it  belonged  exclusively  the  right  to 
choose  a Ring;  to  appoint  the  Minor  Sanhedrins 
throughout  all  the  Tribes  and  cities  of  Israel ; to  judge 
an  idolatrous  Tribe ; to  inflict  capital  punishment  upon 
a folse  Prophet,  or  a High  Priest;  to  administer  the 
woters  of  jealousy,  and  to  declare  war.  Such  at  least 
arc  the  powers  ascribed  to  it  by  tbe  Rabbies,  and  which, 
if  ever  exercised,  would  have  made  the  J udge,  the  King, 
and  the  High  Priest  mere  ciphers.  But  the  Sanhedrin 
was,  besides,  tile  infallible  interpreter  of  the  Law  for  the 
time  being;  and  to  question  its  decisions  was  a capital 
offence.  We  say,  for  the  time  being,  for  no  Sanhedrin 
was  bound  to  respect  ihe  decisions  of  its  predecessors. 
What  was  affirmed  by  the  Sanhedrin  of  one  generation 
might  be  denied  by  that  of  the  following  generation, 
and  yet  both  decisions  were  to  be  received  as  the  true 
sense  of  the  Law  on  pain  of  strangulation. 

The  Jews  affirm  that  this  tribunal  was  instituted  by 
Moses,  and  that  it  continued  to  exist  thenoe  until  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  But  this  assertion, 
though  received  by  many  Christians  of  high  character 
for  learning,  is  palpably  false.  There  b no  trace  of  it 
in  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  or  the  historical  hooks ; and 
from  those  sources  it  is  quite  evident  that  neither  Kings 
nor  Priests  were  suhject  to  any  such  control.  The  Jews 
cite  two  lexis  from  the  Law  in  proof  of  their  assertion  ; 
hut  those  texts  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  existence 
of  the  Sanhedrin  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic 
constitution  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  Moses.  To  prove  that  the  Sanhedrin  ought 
to  consist  of  seventy-one  persons,  they  quote  Numb.  x». 
16,  “ And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mows,  Gather  unto  me 
seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  whom  thou  knowcst 
to  be  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  officers  over  them." 
These  seventy  eldere,  together  with  Moses,  make  se- 
venty-one. To  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  implicit 
obedience,  they  refer  to  Dcut.  xvii.  9,  Ac.,  " Thou  shalt 
come  unto  the  Priests  the  Levites,  and  unto  the  Judge 
that  shall  be  in  those  days,  and  inquire : and  they  shall 

show  thee  the  sentence  of  judgment According  to 

the  seutence  of  the  Law,  which  they  shall  teach  thee, 
and  according  to  the  judgment  which  they  shall  tell 
thee,  thou  shalt  do:  thou  shalt  not  decline  from  the  sen- 
tence which  they  shall  show  thee,  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left."  The  Jews  take  for  granted  that  these  two 
passages  refer  to  one  and  the  same  tribunal,  but  this 
assumption  is  certainly  contrary  to  truth.  Even  allow- 
ing '.hat  the  seventy  elders  were  to  constitute  one  judi- 
cial body,  and  not  to  be  scattered  through  ull  Israel,  it 


is  plain  that  they  were  to  be  taken  indiscriminately  from  SANFIB- 
all  the  Tribes  ; and  in  like  manner  the  Rabbies  teach  BRIN, 
that  the  Sanhedrin  was  to  consist  of  Priests,  Levitea, 
and  Israelites,  if  possible,  though  they  say  that  if  there 
be  no  Priests,  the  Sanltedrin  would  still  be  lawful. 

This  first  passage  then  refer*  to  a miscellaneous  body 
taken  from  all  tbe  Tribes  of  Israel.  The  second  pas- 
sage, on  tike  contrary,  speaks  of  an  exclusive  body,  w here 
at  the  very  most  there  could  be  only  one  person  not  a 
Priest.  w Thou  shalt  come  unlo  the  Priest*  the  Levites, 
and  unto  the  Judge.”  The  Supreme  Court  established 
by  Mosea  was  to  consist  exclusively  of  Priests,  with  only 
oue  exception  in  favour  of  Ihe  chief  civil  magistrate,  the 
Judge  ; and  if,  as  in  the  days  of  Eli.  the  Judge  himself 
happened  to  be  a Priest,  then  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
sisted of  none  but  Priests.  In  neither  case  can  this 
exclusive  body  be  identical  with  that  miscellaneous  as- 
sembly taken  promiscuously  from  all  the  Tribes  of  Israel, 
and  therefore  that  assembly  cannot  be  a Supreme  Court, 
for  to  suppose  two  Supreme  Courts  would  be  absurd  ; 
and  therefore  the  Court  of  the  Seventy  Elders  cannot 
be  the  same  as  the  Suuhedriu  described  by  the  Rabbies. 

And,  further,  as  Moses  did  establish  a Supreme  Court 
consisting  solely  of  Priests  together  with  the  Judge,  it 
is  evident  that  he  could  not  have  established  a second 
Supreme  Court  of  an  entirely  different  constitution.  The 
Supreme  Court  established  by  Moses  is  totally  incom- 
patible with  tile  existence  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  we  may 
thence  conclude  with  confidence  that  it  never  did  exist, 
so  long  as  the  Mosaic  constitution  remained  entire. 

If  then  the  Sanhedrin  did  not  originate  with  Moses, 
to  what  period  are  we  to  ascribe  its  rise?  Its  Greek 
name  suggests  the  answer,  prolwiblv  it  arose  in  tbe  time 
of  the  Greeks.  If  it  had  existed  previously,  the  Greek 
name  would  never  have  become  universal  among  the 
Jews,  who  heartily  hated  every  thing  Grecian,  and  that 
with  good  reason.  The  probability  is  that  the  Greek 
conquerors  erected  a new  tribunal,  and,  as  they  did  not 
care  for  the  precepts  of  Moses,  and  were  led  from  poli- 
tical moiives  to  depress  the  authority  of  the  High  Priests 
and  Civil  Governors,  composed  it  of  all  classes  of  Jews. 

Those  who  were  made  members  tasted  the  sweetness  of 
power,  and  when  the  Greeks  were  gone,  determined  to 
keep  it.  The  genius  of  Pharisaism,  which  began  at 
that  period  to  acquire  influence,  and  whose  great  object 
was  to  usurp  the  office  and  power  of  the  Priests,  con- 
firmed them  in  their  determination.  The  Sanhedrin 
was  a welcome  auxiliary  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purpose,  and  was  therefore  perpetuated,  and  the  people 
were  taught  to  believe  that  it  was  a revival  of  the  Mosaic 
institution  of  the  Seventy  Elders.  Thi«  supposition  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  total  silence  of  Josephus  as  to 
its  existence  until  long  after  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

But  at  all  events  it  is  certain  that  the  constitution  of 
the  Sanhedrin  is  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the 
Supreme  Court  iustiluted  by  Moses,  and  that  it  could 
not  have  been  established  by  him.  Whenever  it  arose, 
it  was  an  unlawful  tribunal,  which  usurped  the  power 
committed  by  Moses  to  the  Priests  and  Civil  Governor ; 
its  sentence,  therefore,  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
no  wise  affects  the  validity  of  his  claims,  and  furnishes 
no  warrant  for  Jewish  unbelief.  If  the  Jews  be  really 
zealous  for  tbe  Law  of  Moses,  they  are  bound  to  repu- 
diate the  Sanhedrin  and  all  its  decisions.  If  they  sub- 
mit to  the  Sanhedrin,  they  not  merely  condemn  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  but  declare  themselves  enemies  to  the 
Mosaic  Law. 
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Consult  Josephus,  Life.  sec.  12.;  Antiquities,  xiv.  9.; 
Taint,  flab.  Treatise  Sanhedrin ; Mammoides,  Yad 
Ilachazaknh,  Hilchoth  Sanhedrin,  Mam  rim,  and 
M'lachim  ; Selden,  Tk  Syne d nit ; Lundius,  Levitischcs 
Priesterthum , book  iii.  ch.  xii. — xviil 

Sanhedrin,  thb  Parisian.  This  title  is  given  to 
the  mock  deliberative  assembly  of  Jewish  deputies  con- 
voked by  Napoleon,  and  which  met  in  Paris  the  2Gth 
July,  1B06.  Napoleon’s  professed  aim  was  to  reform 
Judaism,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Jews;  his 
real  object,  to  make  trial  people  the  tools  of  his  ambi- 
tion. The  so-called  enlightened  part  of  the  assembly, 
who  cared  nothing  for  religion,  and  a greut  deal  for 
political  privileges,  was  quite  willing  to  forward  Napo- 
leon a views,  but  owing  to  the  constancy,  firmness,  and 
honest  zeal  of  the  old  fashioned  Rabbinic  Jews,  the 
project  fuiled,  and  ended  in  the  establishment  of  a con- 
sistonal  system,  as  oppressive  to  all  devout  Jens,  as  it 
was  contrary  to  the  genius  of  Judaism.  For  ati  account 
of  the  proceedings,  see  Transaction*  of  the  Parisian 
Sanhedrim,  published  in  French  bv  M.  Diogene  Tama, 
and  translated  hy  F.  D.  Kirn  an.  Loudon,  without  any 
date. 

SANICULA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order.  Umbel liferte. 
Generic  character : umbels  crowded,  forming  u head; 
florets  of  the  centre  abortive  ; fruit  furnished  with  hooked 
spines. 

Four  species,  H.  Europtta , is  a native  of  England. 

SANIOUS,  Fr.  sanirux ; It.  sanioso ; Lat.  ta- 
ftiotu*,  from  sanies,  corrupt  blood  or  matter.  Sanies  is 
said  to  be  of  a thinner  substance  than  blood,  (siznguor,) 
varie  cratsa,  gluiinosa,  et  colorata.  See  Votsiuo.  Fr. 
Miurttf, 

M Mattery,  corrupt,  yielding,  or  full  of  filthy  moisture.” 
Cotgrave. 

It  daily  groviiiK  more  painful,  and  not  to  be  endured,  I «»i  sent 
for,  atmI  obterving  the  ulcer  nnwu,  propowKt  d^csliou,  as  the  only 
way  to  remove  the  pain. 

Hi ir man.  Surgery,  book  ii.  ch-  it. 

SANS,  Fr.  sans;  It.  senza,  frotn  the  Lat.  tine, 
without. 

In  luf  Jk  pr*  muz  fails  went  Edward  out  kyitg, 

& ipak  with  the  kyng  of  France  at  Paris  h*  lie  went. 

R.  Bran  nr,  p.  245. 

The  owner  thereof  is  lady  of  estate 
Whoos  name  to  tel)  is  duine  tanner  pert. 

SJte/t cm.  The  Hot tge  of  Court. 

I nm  blest  in  a wife  (Heaven  make  mr  thankfuil) 
Infrriour  to  none,  (*«>u  pride  to  speak  it.) 

Yet  if  I were  a frec-man,  and  could  purchase 
At  any  rato  the  certainty  to  rainy 
Lbandcr'a  conversation  while  1 liv'd, 

Forgive  me  my  Culota,  and  the  sex, 

I never  would  seek  change. 

Beaumont  and  Ft  etcher.  The  Laver's  Progress,  act  I.  sc.  1, 

,IXih.  Who's  that  ? 

Ai.ci.  'Tw  one  in  armour.  A bloudy  sword  in  hi*  hand. 

Dor.  Sant  question  the  murtherrr.  Id.  It.  p.  505. 

SANSEVIERA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Hexandria,  order  Monngynia,  natural  order  Atphodclree. 
Generic  character:  corolla  inferior,  of  one  petal,  tube 
slender,  border  six-parted,  revolved  ; stamens  inserted 
into  the  border ; berry  one-sceded. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies. 

SANT  ALUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  7V- 
trandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Santalacete . 
Generic  character:  corolla,  petals  four;  calyx  four- 
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toothed  ; stamens  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx  ; 
berry,  inferior,  one-seeded. 

One  species,  .S',  album,  Sanders  wood,  native  of  the 
Ea*t  Indies. 

SANTOLINA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syn- 
genenia,  order  jEqualis,  natural  order  Composite.  Ge- 
neric character:  calyx  imbricated,  hemispherical,  scales 
keeled,  scariose  at  the  apex;  receptacle  chaffy;  down 
none. 

Twelve  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere; S.  manttwa  and  ericoides  are  natives  of  Eng- 
land. 

SANTON,  u holy  man.  (Srniton,  un  saint,  sanctus, 

— Lacombe.) 

There  w««  formerly  a sanlan  whine  name  wav  Banisa,  which 
fur  the  space  of  sn  hundred  years  wry  frequently  apply 'd  hirnvelf 
to  pruyer;  amt  »eaice  ever  went  out  of  the  grotio  lu  which  he 
made  t.iw  residence,  for  froi  of  expowug  liimwll  to  the  danger  of 
attending  God.  (Juardian,  No.  148. 

SANTORIN.  See  Sporades. 

SAN  VITA  LI  A.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  clasa 
Syngentsia,  order  Suprrfiua,  mu  oral  order  Compostter. 
Generic  character;  calyx  imbricated,  flat;  receptacle 
chaffy ; seeds  of  the  rays  with  three  bristles,  of  the  centre 
winged. 

One  species,  & procumbent,  native  of  Mexico. 

SAONE-ET-LOIRE  (Department  of)  is  formed 
out  of  a part  of  the  ancient  Province  of  Burgundy,  and 
is  named  from  its  two  principal  rivers ; one  of  which, 
the  SaArir,  traverses  it  from  North  to  South,  and  con- 
stitutes its  South-Eastern  limit;  the  other,  the  Ixnre, 
running  in  the  contrary  direction,  flows  through  iw 
South-Western  borders.  This  Department  is  bounded 
by  that  of  the  Cflle-d’Or  on  the  North ; by  those  of 
Jura  and  Ain  on  the  East;  by  the  Department  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Loire  on  the  South  ; and  by  those  of 
AUier  and  Nievre  on  the  West.  It  enjoys  a very  tem- 
perate climate,  and  the  air  is,  in  general,  healthy. 

A chain  of  mountains,  which  form*  the  commence-  Surface, 
mrut  of  the  grand  range  of  the  Ceveunea,  crosses  the 
Department  from  South  to  North ; its  most  elevated 
summit  is  that  of  Mont-Beuvray,  which  i*  about  3300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  thus  divided  by 
this  range  into  two  portions,  of  which  tlie  Western,  the 
larger,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  and  the  Eastern 
to  t hat  of  the  Khdtie.  Its  surface  is  luxuriant  and 
agreeably  diversified;  presenting  lulls  clothed  by  rich 
vineyards,  beautiful  valleys,  fertile  plains,  and  vast 
forests.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  bred  on  its  exten- 
sive and  abundant  pasture  grounds  ; and  the  hay  carried 
from  its  immense  meadows  is  both  considerable  in 
quantity,  and  mustly  of  first  rate  quality.  The  country 
bordering  the  Saline,  in  particular,  is  renowned  for  its 
prolific  abundance,  and  picturesque  beauties.  This 
river  pursues  a tranquil  course  through  it»  lovely  basin, 
bathing  numerous  towns  and  villages,  and  fertilizing 
vast  meadows;  beyond  which  rise  verdant  hills,  dotted 
with  chateaux  mid  country  scuts,  and  constantly  opening 
to  view  romantic  sites  and  Minting  landscapes. 

The  coal  measures  of  this  Department  arc  among  the 
richest  in  France;  and  although  the  mines  opened  are 
neither  so  numerous  nor  productive  as  the  abundance 
of  this  mineral  would  warrant,  they  may  rank  next  in 
importance  to  those  of  the  Departments  of  the  Nord, 
and  of  the  Loire.  They  form  two  large  basins,  of  which 
that  of  Anton,  lying  northerly,  covers  u surface  of  31,000 
hectares ; but  only  a fifth  of  this  extent  has  beeu  leased 
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SAONB-  for  milling  purpose*,  and  Ihcre  is  only  one  mine  of  con- 
KT-  sequence  yet  worked  in  it,  that  of  Epinac.  The  other 
LOIRE.  jiasjn>  t|,„i  0f  Ulanzy  and  Creuzot,  which  lies  in  the 
centre  of  the  Department*  is  more  than  double  the  area 
of  the  former,  aud  has  the  advantage  of  being  tracked 
for  about  nine  leagues  by  the  Canal  du  Centre  ; about 
half  of  its  surface  is  leased  out  in  mines.  There  is 
another  smaller  coal  formation  in  the  South  of  the  De- 
partment, which  is  held  by  one  owner;  this  estate  goes 
by  the  name  of  Chapcllc-sous-Dun.  Some  iron  mines 
are  worked,  but  they  arc  unproductive ; there  is  a lead 
mine,  which  is  not  wrought;  and  one  of  manganese, 
which  is  in  full  activity,  yields  richly,  and  the  lodes  are 
extensive.  Besides  the  above,  the  chief  minerals  are 
rock  crystal,  marble,  freestone,  and  limestone.  The 
latter  is  for  the  most  part  burnt  for  manure;  the  marble 
is  not  worked.  There  are  mineral  springs,  of  note  even 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  at  Bourbon-Lancy. 

Vegetable  The  com,  chiefly  wheat  and  rye,  and  the  hay  raised 
productions.  ;n  ^ Department,  are  more  than  sufficient  for  home 
consumption ; but  the  vegetable  produce  which  enters 
most  largely  into  exportation  are  the  well-known  wines 
which  go  under  the  general  name  of  Vins  de  Ma^on. 
Two-thirds  of  the  vintage  arc  annually  exported  to  the 
North  of  France  and  to  foreign  countries.  The  average 
yearly  quantity  produced  of  these  wines  is  computed  at 
800,000  hectolitres.  They  arc  generally  classed  as  or- 
dinary wines;  but  some  of  the  growths,  as  those  of 
Romaneche,  Thorn  ns,  Moulin-k-Vent,  Givry,  and  Mer- 
curey,  &c.  are  held  in  high  estimation.  Flax,  fruits,  and 
potatoes  form  the  other  principal  vegetable  productions. 

The  greatest  number  of  horned  cattle  and  horses  is 
Cattle*  bred  in  the  Southern  districts  of  the  Department,  termed 
the  Charolais,  to  which  the  Swiss  are  accustomed  to 
resort,  and  where  they  buy  them  whilst  young  to  reur 
and  fatten  in  their  own  grazing  lands,  selling  them  again 
in  France;  they  do  the  same  with  the  swine,  of  which 
they  are  considerable  purchasers.  Game  is  abundant; 
and  the  rivers  and  preserves  (elands)  yield  plenty  of 
excellent  fish. 

Trail*  ami  The  chief  manufactures  arc  cloths,  woollen  and  cotton 
manufac-  coverlets,  fool  carpels,  (tapis  dc  pied,)  clocks,  kitchen 
luxe*.  utensils,  earthenware,  tiles,  &c.  There  are  also  tan- 
neries, four  paper-mills,  twelve  iron-works,  four  brass- 
foumleries,  one  steel  mill,  three  glass-works,  two  sugar- 
refineries,  and,  above  all,  coal  minen.  The  trade  con- 
sists in  the  products  of  (he  above,  and  in  wine,  brandy, 
vinegar,  grain,  and  cattle. 

This  Department  covers  a superficies  of  857,678  Arc- 
Area.  tare.*,  or  290  geographical  square  leagues.  The  high 
roads  extend  in  length  1266  metres  to  each  square 
league,  and  the  water  lines  625  metres.  The  forests 
occupy  132,000  hectares ; the  vineyards  45,000  hectares. 
The  gross  territorial  revenue  is  estimated  at  28,480,000 
francs.  The  Department  is  divided  into  five  Arron- 
disvemenfs,  which  are  subdivided  into  49  Cantons,  and 
these  into  595  Communes.  Population,  523,970. 

Macon,  the  chief  town  of  the  Department,  is  agree- 
ably situated  in  a fertile  country,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Saone.  It  is  built  partly  oil  the  side  and  partly  at 
the  fool  of  a hill ; and,  like  most  old  towns,  its  streets 
are  very  irregularly  laid  out  and  badly  paved.  However, 
the  ramparts  which  formerly  hemmed  it  in  have  given 
place  to  some  very  pleasant  walks,  and  its  quays  are 
very  noble  piles,  long,  broad,  and  lined  with  rows  of 
handsome  houses.  The  chief  buildings  of  the  (own  are 
its  Hospital,  designed  by  the  celebrated  Soufliot ; the 
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Hfitrl  de  Ville,  in  which  is  deposited  the  public  library.  SAONK. 
Consisting  of  ubout  four  thousand  Volumes;  the  Hotel  KT- 
de  la  Prefecture,  which,  previously  to  the  Revolution,  L0,KK- 
was  the  residence  of  the  Bishop ; and  the  new  church 
of  Si.  Vincent.  Twelve  Churches  anti  its  beautiful 
Cathedral  fell  sacrifices  to  the  revolutionary  mania. 

The  river  is  crossed  by  a bridge  of  twelve  arches,  which 
is  referred  to  the  Xlih  Century.  There  is  a small  theatre 
here.  Macon  is  of  high  antiquity,  having  been  a burgh 
of  Celtic  Gaul ; and  from  the  slulues,  altars,  vases,  in- 
scriptions, and  coins  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been 
discovered  here,  it  must  have  become  an  important  and 
handsome  town  after  the  Roman  conquest.  It  was 
plundered  and  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  Huns  in  451; 
sucked  by  the  Saracens  in  720;  the  prey  of  the  mur- 
derous bands  named  Eco  re  hairs  and  Malandrins  in 
1361  ; and  the  scene  of  various  sieges  and  atrocities  in 
the  religious  wars  which  subsequently  desolated  France. 

The  situation  of  the  town  on  the  bank  of  the  Sadne  is 
favourable  to  its  trade ; but,  lying  in  a comer  of  the 
Department,  it  is  disadvantageous^  placed  as  the  head 
of  the  local  Government.  Macon  lias  a Communal  Col- 
lege, and  an  Agricultural  and  Scientific  Society.  Popu- 
lation 10,998.  East  longitude  4°  35'  44",  North  lati- 
tude 46°  20'. 

jiutun  has  been  given  in  its  alphabetical  order. 

Chalons-sur-SiaSne  is  a large  and  handsome  (own, 
seated  in  a fertile  plain  covered  with  rich  meadows  and 
vineyards.  It  lies  on  both  batiks  of  the  Saone,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Canal  du  Centre,  which  joins  the  Loire 
at  Digoin ; hence  it  is  very  advantageously  situated  lor 
commercial  purposes.  It  is  in  general  well  built,  espe- 
cially the  purls  bordering  the  river,  over  which  is  thrown 
a stone  bridge  of  five  bold  urches,  and  of  ancient  and 
singular  architecture.  Several  of  the  places,  or  squares, 
are  spacious,  of  pleasing  effect,  and  oriiKmentcd  with 
beautiful  fountains.  'lire  principal  edifices  are  the 
Cathedral,  a Gothic  building  of  the  XlVth  Century,  and 
the  Hospitol  of  St.  Lawrence,  founded  by  Francis  I* 

This  town  was  an  ancient  Roman  station,  and  from  its 
position  was  selected  by  Crcsar  as  the  depfit  of  corn  and 
provisions  for  the  troops  quartered  in  the  surrounding 
districts.  There  are  here  mumifactories  of  huts,  dye- 
stuffs, with  founderies,  potteries,  and  corn  and  oil-mills 
worked  by  steam.  Chalons  is  the  emporium  of  mer- 
chandise of  every  kind  for  the  North  and  South  of 
France,  and  enjoys  a considerable  transit  trade.  Three 
steum-l>oats  ply  between  Chalons  and  Lyons.  It  is  the 
staple  of  iron  and  of  wines  for  the  last-named  town  and 
St.  Etienne.  Population  12,220.  East  longitude  4°  51/, 

North  latitude  46°  47'. 

Charolles  is  a pretty  town,  the  capital  of  the  former 
Province  of  Charolais,  agreeably  seated  in  a small 
valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Semence  and  Arconce.  It 
is  commanded  by  an  eminence,  on  the  summit  of  which 
are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  its  ancient  castle.  In  its 
neighbourhood  are  the  numerous  large  torges  which  sup- 
ply the  iron-works  of  St.  Etienne.  Population  2984. 

Lou  hems  is  a long,  straggling,  narrow  town,  which 
carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  the  finer  wheats,  and 
is  a depOt  for  goods  from  Lyons  to  Switzerland.  It 
lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Seille  and  the  Solnan.  Popu- 
lation 3411.  Bourbon-Lanvy  is  celebrated  for  its  hot 
baths.  Romanhhe,  a small  town  of  2285  inhabitants, 
is  shouted  in  the  midst  of  a rich  w ine  country,  which 
produces  the  choicest  and  most  delicate  growths  of  the 
Department.  Near  it  is  the  richest  mine  of  manganese 
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8AONK-  in  France;  the  product  of  which,  in  1931,  was  1,855,000 
*■**_  kilogrammes  of  ore,  Crtuzot  is  the  centre  of  the  prin- 

cipal  mining  district.  Out  of  its  population  of  3117, 

SAP.  about  *2000  find  employ  incut  in  the  coal  mines  and  iron- 
works  of  the  vicinity.  Its  famous  gla-s-works  were 
purchased,  in  1831,  by  the  proprietors  of  those  of  Bac- 
carat and  Sl  Louis,  in  order,  by  discontinuing  them,  to 
get  rid  of  a formula  hie  rival. 

Matte- Brtm  ; BaJbi ; Guide  l*ittore*quf  du  Foyageur 
en  France.. 

SAP,  1 A.  S.  tttp,  ttt pig,  strpleas ; Ger. 

Sa'plfss,  I a aft;  D.  sap;  Sw.  tafL  In  Fr.  teve» 

Sa'plino,  n.  >Sapa,  plantarum  xuccus  Palladio 
Sa'ppy,  I rocatttr,  quia  sapit,  hoc  ctl  sapida  etL 

Sa  ppiness.  J All,  perhaps,  from  the  A.  S.  sip-an, 

typ-an,  macerare , humectare,  irrigarr,  to  steep,  to  sop, 
to  moisten,  to  water.  And  applied  to— 

The  moisture  or  juice  of  plants.  See  Sap,  infra. 

(O  how  it  pltsMl  niy  fancifl  one*)  to  kaeele  vpoa  my  kaet*». 
To  Rri&*  a pippins  stock*,  when  tap/*  begin*  to  «w«.] : 

Bui  tines  the  gsyncs  scarce  quite  tbo  cost,  Fauvie  (quoth 
be)  faiswalC 

Gateaigne.  I'pon  the  Fruiit  of  Frttrru 
Aa  if  but  one  soul*  in  them  all  did  dwell, 

Which  dal  her  powre  into  three  part*  uivydet 
Like  three  fair*  bronchi**  budding  tarn*  and  wida. 

That  from  one  route  deriv'd  their  vital]  tap. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Qmerne,  book  iv.  can.  2. 

Look  weU  upon  me, 

1 am  the  root  that  gave  thee  nourishment. 

And  made  thee  spring  fair,  do  not  let  me  perish 
Now  I am  old  and  tapir**. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Captain,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

A ad  through  the  cumb'nms  thicks,  as  fearfully  bn  make*, 
He  with  hit  branched  head  the  tender  ttrplmgt  shakes. 

That  sprinkling  their  moist  pearl  do  seem  for  him  to  weep. 

Drayton.  Poly-oAtan,  song  13. 

The  tallow  moreuuerof  their  womb*  fkine  and  oxen]  is  so  moist 
and  tap  pie  that  it  neuer  wa&eth  hard,  but  ndenleth  of  die  own* 
accorde,  and  bocouuneth  like  vnto  oil*. 

Hal tnthed.  Deu-riplion  af  Scotland,  ch.  iii. 

In  her  left  hand  a cup  of  gold  she  held, 

And  with  her  right  the  riper  fruit  did  reach, 

Wlw*t  wPft  liquor,  that  with  fiduesw  sweld. 

Into  her  cup  she  scrutd  with  daintie  breach 
Of  her  tine  tingvn. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Quoene,  look  ii.  can.  12. 
Some  fell  the  trvea.  others  saw  and  cut  them  into  convenient 
logs,  and  one  chips  off  the  tap.  and  he  i*  commonly  a principal 
man.  Dam  pier.  Veyaget.  Anna  1076. 

These  hearties*,  tapleet  irrvire*.  which  had  no  godliness,  no 
sincerity,  no  true  lore  of  God  in  them,  were  not  the  services  which 
God  required,  ur  took  delight  in. 

Water! and.  }V«rkt,  vol.  vi.  p.  218. 
The  tetppy  parts,  and  next  resembling  juice. 

Were  turn'd  to  moisture,  for  the  body's  use. 

Supplying  humour*,  blood,  and  nourishment. 

Dry  Jen  Ovtd.  Meiitmarphotet,  book  i. 
Much  of  their  brush  or  small  wood  I observed  to  be  eery  mppy, 
so  that  when  we  twake  a twig  of  it,  there  would  come  a substance 
out  of  tome  of  it  like  unto  milk  ; and  the  tapputett  of  that  under- 
wood may,  aa  I apprehend  it,  be  ascribed  iu  part  to  tlie  fatness  of 
that  toil. 

Terry,  Voyage  to  the  Beat  Indiet,  (1635,)  p.  103, 
But  the  tap  that  made  them  shoot,  and  makes  them  flourish, 
rise-i  from  the  root  through  tbo  trunk,  and  their  productions  are 
variad  according  to  the  variety  of  strainer*  through  which  it  floes. 

Bohnghroke.  Letter  to  l\tpe. 

We  recreate  our  minds  and  delight  nur  ears  with  meludioui 
•Otrnda,  attempcTate  the  inconatant  undulations  uf  the  air  to  mu- 
sical times,  add  a pleasant  voice  to  a tapleet  tog,  and  draw  a sevet 
eloquence  from  a rigid  metal. 

Knox.  Remark*  on  Grammar  Sc  fault. 


We  all  know  that  the  mountain-oak,  which  i*  c.n*  day  to  make  SAP. 

the  strength  of  our  fleet*,  in  of  slower  growth  than  thu  *u phngt,  

which  aitorn  our  gardens.  KAPUT. 

Hard.  Life  of  IVarburton.  - — > 

Sap,  p.  1 Fr  tapper ; It.  zap  pare ; Sp.  zapar. 

Sa'ppe*.  V Sumner  says,  the  A.  S.  tip-an,  is  muz- 

Sa'platk.  J cerare,  to  soften  by  sleeping  iu  liquor, 
lr>  soke  or  wash  in  water  or  other  liquor,  to  tappe. 

Hence  to  tappe  may  mean — 

To  souk  or  wash,  (*c.)  the  roots,  the  foundation ; 
consequentially,  to  undermine. 

To  undermine,  (by  any  means,)  to  work  a way  tinder 
the  foundations,  (by  digging  or  otherwise,)  to  subvert; 
to  work  under  ground,  out  of  sight- 

In  plwtariag  likewise  of  our  fairest  houses  ou«r  our  heads,  we 
v*e  to  Uie  first  a lame  or  two  of  white  m«irtrr  tempered  with  hiura 
vpon  lulh*.  which  are  nailed  urn-  by  another  (or  sometime*  v;w»n 
reeit  or  wicker*  mote  danuvroun  for  fire.)  and  mode  fast  here  and 
there  with  tapd.uk*  lor  failing  down. 

HoLntkrd.  Detcnp/ion  of  England,  book  ii.  ch.  xii. 

There  are  some  beaulu**  so  strong,  that  they  are  leaguer-proof, 
they  are  so  barr»c.ulu"d,  that  no  battery,  mi  petard,  or  any  kind  of 
engine,  tapping  ur  mining,  can  do  good  upon  th«-m. 

ttuwetl.  letter  4.  book  ii. 

These  are  intlruments  and  tools  belonging  to  pioners,  tnpperi, 
diggers,  and  labouring  ireo. 

TrantJalim  of  Bocvahni,  ( 1626,)  p.  92. 

It  (Gibbon]  furnishes  arguments  for  tha  superficial  and  vicious 
in  deleuee  uf  ncrpticiam  and  prufl  gucy,  and  thus  iudirectlv  tends 
to  tap  the  foundation  of  bumau  happiness. 

Knott.  Ft  toy  23. 

At  ev’ry  draught  more  Urge  and  large  they  grow, 

A bloated  m*»s  of  rank  unwieldy  w.hs; 

Till  tapp'd  their  strength,  and  c-'ry  (art  onsound, 
lAivrn,  down  they  sink,  and  *pn-ml  a ruin  ruuwd. 

Go/demilk.  Deterted  Village. 

SAPERDA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character . Ante  ante  as  long  as,  or  scarcely 
longer  than,  the  body,  sometimes  a little  hairy,  twelve 
or  eleven-jointed,  the  hawil  joint  stout,  not  much  elon- 
gate; the  second  minute,  nodose;  third  elongate, 
remainder  diminishing  ill  length  to  the  end  ; palpi  four, 
terminated  by  a subfusifonn  joint,  long  and  rather  slen- 
der, somewhat  filiform ; head  deflexed  vertically,  flat  in 
front,  sometimes  broader  than  the  thorax,  the  latter  cy 
lindric,  not  armed  with  spines  on  the  sides;  body 
cylindric,  depressed  on  the  back;  elytra  long,  linear, 
sometimes  a l tile  narrowed  behind,  the  shoulders  gene- 
rally prominent;  legs  moderute;  tibidt  simple;  tarsi 
peniamerous. 

Type  of  the  genus.  S.  carchariat , Linnaeus;  Ste- 
phens. Britt.  Enl.  Illunt.  ( Mandibulala ,)  vol,  iv.  p,  239. 

A very  numerous  genus,  of  which  nearly  a dozen  species 
have  been  found  in  England,  many  of  them,  especially 
the  type,  in  profusion:  their  lame  are  very  destructive 
to  timber  trees,  boring  within  the  solid  wood,  and  when 
numerous,  rendering  them  liable  to  overthrow  by  storms 
of  wind,  by  destroying  their  substance. 

SAPIIY,  perhaps,  from  the  Arabic  soft,  “ pure, 
select,  excellent,''  is  the  name  given  by  the  Negroes  to 
the  amulets  with  which  they  are  supplied  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, who  have  themselves  no  less  faith  in  these 
phylacteries.  They  consist  of  strips  of  paper  on  which 
ore  written  sentence-  from  the  Korin,  often  intermixed 
with  cvbalistical  characters  and  numerals.  Sometimes 
they  are  long  rolls  filled  with  such  sentences  and  prayers 
in  Arubic,  enclosed  in  silver  tubes  or  siik  bags.  They 
are  alwava  worn  near  tile  skin,  and  generally  sewn  up 
in  some  purl  of  the  dress.  Most  of  the  Africans,  whe* 
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SAPHY.  thrr  Musulmrfna  or  Parana,  men  or  women,  are  largely 
“ provided  with  them.  They  are  mentioned  by  almost  all 
PIENT.  l*,e  (rBVe^rrs  »«  Negro  I and  ; and  Mungo  Park  was  for  a 
. . time  obliged  to  fabricate  them  as  a inruns  of  subsistence. 

Bowdich’s  Askantre,  p.  271.  They  seem  to  he  more 
valued  than  the  fcilifos  (whence  our  word  fetish)  of  the 
Pagtin  conjurors. 

SA'PlD,  l It.  min;  Lat.  sapidut,  tapor. 

Sapi'wty,  l Some  think  taper*  was  first  applied  to 

Sa'pidness,  f things  of  good  or  ill  taste,  and  thence 

Sa'pour.  J to  the  mind : others  reverse  the  order. 
See  taper e,  in  Vosmus;  and  Ixsipid,  and  Savour. 

Tasteful ; having  a high  relish  or  flavour. 

Then*  is  kqiimi  tapo r in  all  aliment*,  a*  bring  to  be  dirtinguhdied 
and  judged  t>v  ihi*  gust,  which  cannot  be  admitted  in  ayr. 

Sir  Thjntat  Brown,  Vulgar  Emmet,  book  m.  eh.  xai. 

Thu*  camel*,  to  make  the  water  sapid,  do  rai tm  the  mud  with 
their  ie«t.  JiL  lb. 

A*  for  their  taste,  if  their  nutriment  be  aye,  either  can  it  be  an 
instrument  thereof;  for  the  body  of  that  element  is  ingust  hie,  void 
of  ell  *ir pid>ty,  aud  without  any  urtiun  of  the  tongue,  in  by  the 
rough  artery  o.*  wreton  conducted  into  the  lung*.  U.  /A. 

When  the  Israel ilex  fancied  the  ra/iiiktr*«and  relish  of  the  flevb- 
pgts,  they  longed  to  laatu  aod  to  return. 

Taylor,  vuL  U.  Sermon  17. 

We  aeo  that  tapiJneu  and  volatility  an?  wont  to  denominate 
the  chymist*  mercury  or  spirit ; and  yet  how  tnauy  bodies,  think 
you,  may  a^n*e  in  Hiu**  qunlitw*,  which  may  yet  be  of  very  dif- 
fenrnt  nature*,  and  disagree  in  quaikt**  either  more  numerous,  or 
inure  considerable,  or  both  P Boyle.  Horks,  vol.  i.  p,  532. 

Now  topour  being  an  accident  nr  an  affection  of  matter,  that 
relate*  to  uar  tongue,  palate,  ami  other  organ*  of  taste,  it  may  very 
poN«ibly  be,  that  the  *niull  part*  of  a body  may  be  of  with  a rise 
and  dhape.a*.  either  by  their  extreme  lutieuesa,  or  by  theix  deader 
ne*.h.  or  by  their  figure,  to  be  unable  to  pierce  into  and  make  per- 
ceptible impreorioD  upon  tha  ncma  or  membranous  part*  of  the 
organ*  of  taste.  Id.  /A.  voJ.  i.  [>.  573. 

" I Hunk,**  *ays  he,  " 1 shall  now  chiefly  apply  myself  to  the 
reading  of  such  book*  a*  arc  rather  persuasive  than  instructive; 
such  a*  are  sapid,  pathetic,  and  divinely  relishing.* 

A'fwjr.  CbruJmn  Pkslottphy,  sec.  32. 

SA^PIENT,  1 Fr. sapience;  \Lsapiente,*apienza; 

Sa  rpf  ence,  > Sp.  tapiencia  ; Lat.  sapient,  sap  mil  ta, 

Sapie'ntial,  J from  sapere , to  feel  strongly,  have  a 
clear  sense  of.  Sapient  and  tapience  are  used  as  equi- 
valent to  the  English — 

Wise,  wisdom;  sage,  sageness. 

In  what  Salomou  seith  qualh  hue,  in  tnptmrr. 

Pier*  PlauKman.  Vision,  p.  62. 

8eint  Jamr*  rkc  Myth:  If  any  of  you  have  node  of  sapsmee, 
axe  it  of  God.  CkflMI tr.  rate  *f  Melsbeu*. 

Spot  more  delicious  then  those  garden*  feign'd 
Or  of  reviv'd  Aulunit.  ur  renown'd 
Alciuoua  h«*t  of  old  Laerte*’  *un; 

Or  that,  not  mystic,  where  the  saptrnl  king 
Held  (Ulhancr  wiih  hi*  f*i  e Egyptian  *pou*e 
Much  h.e  the  nlaee  admir'd,  the  [kiioq  more. 

Jtff/.’O*.  Parod.se  Lott,  book  ix. 
Eve.  now  I *er  than  art  exact  of  t**te. 

Anti  elegant,  uf  ‘i/.irmr  no  tfAidl  pare. 

Store  l«,  cmcK  im-nu'iig  fat  out  we  apply 

And  palate  cail  judKiwu*.  IL  ,6. 

Open  your  Bible*  wlwre  yuu  will,  in  all  the  sapiential  or  pro 
phwiical  Uiuks,  Hall.  lie  m oat  n,  p.  66. 

At  this  deep  Sulruf.bei  look'd  wiae. 

Aud.  *urnig  futtiMi  with  <>*l-like  ey.-a, 

He  put  tu*  fi»ce  into  a |M*iurv 
. Of  sapience,  and  began  to  bluster 

Butter.  JimJ liras,  part  ii.  can.  3. 


The  bento,  ax  sapient  of  the  coming  *torm,  SA* 

(Fur  be  nuts  partake  some  portion  uf  the  *ky)  P1KHT 

] u truOpa  associate.  — 

Grainger . The  Sugar-Cane,  book  ii.  SAP* 

How  grave  hit  aspect!  No  So'ou  ever  looked  »o  sapient  a*  he 
<loe»  when  he  is  on  the  point  of  making  a bet,  or  insidiously  plot- 
ting  a bargain  ur  an  ini  rig*  ir.  Knar,  Essay  157. 

SAPINDUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Octan- 
dria , order  Trigynia,  natural  order  Sapindacea.  Ge- 
neric character:  calyx  four-leaved  ; corolla,  petals  four; 
capsule  fleshy,  connate,  veutricoso. 

Ten  vpecics,  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies;  the 
fruit  of  S raponaria  has  properties  resembling  soap. 

SAPIUM,  in  Botany,  n genus  of  the  class  Monoccia, 
order  Monadrlphia , natural  order  Euphor  biace  tr.  Ge- 
neric character:  male  flower,  calyx  iwu-cleft;  corolla 
none;  filaments  two-cleft:  female  flower,  calyx  threa- 
toothed  ; style  short;  si igmu  threc-clcft ; capsule  three- 
celled. 

Three  species,  natives  of  South  America  and  the 
East  Indies. 

SAPONA  CEOUS,  I A S.  tape;  Ger.  trife ; D. 

Sa'ponary.  jz cep;  Sw.  s<epa  ; Lat.  utpo ; 

Eng.  toap  (q.  v.) 

Of  or  pertaiuing  to,  having  the  qualities,  the  likeness 
of — wap. 

It  is  a saponaceous  *ulwtanc«,  being  composed  of  an  alkriluw 
■alt,  oil,  and  water,  all  uf  which  cun  be  extracted  from  it. 

idrimtbnot.  On  Aliments , ch.  L 

By  digesting  m solullm  of  unit  of  tartar  with  oil  of  almonds,  I 
could  reduce  them  to  X wott  taponmry  sutiKtaucR.  Boyle. 

What  the  white  wan  we  could  nut  discover ; it  was  clow  grained, 
sapomaerooi  to  the  touch,  and  4l»nw%t  a*  h«*-ry  as  white  IswaL 

Cork.  First  l oftsye,  liaok  u.  ch.  vi. 

SAPONARIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  clars  1>- 
candria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Caryophyllete. 

Generic  character:  calyx  tubular,  one* leaved,  naked; 
corolla,  petals  five,  hooked  ; capsule  oblong,  one-celled. 

Niue  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere; 

$.  qfficinaHt,  Soapwort,  is  n native  of  England. 

SAPPII ICK,  a kind  of  metre,  so  called  from  Sappho , 
who  wrote  in  it. 

She  cum*  tn  him,  and  took  out  of  hi*  hand  the  lute,  and  laying 
foal  hold  of  Philoclcu**  face  with  her  eyea,  she  sungthove  sappbscis, 

•peaking  as  it  were  to  her  own  hop«. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  i. 

SATPIIIRE,^  Fr.  taphir , Jl.xaJfiro;  Sp  ra/$rr, 

Sa'pphirine.  j or  zaphio ; Lat.  tapphinu;  Gr. 
rwfffcipoc*  See  the  Quotation  from  Pliny. 

Of  rubies,  tapbim,  and  of  ptvtai  white 
Were  all  bn  clothe*  brouded  up  and  doun, 

Fur  be  La  gemme*  irrvtly  gan  dvlite. 

Chaucer.  The  Menkes  Tale,  ▼.  14386. 

— And  them  vpan 

The  tapbir  is  hi*  propie  stone. 

Omsser.  Cor*/.  Am.  book  vii. 

There  fall  thoae  snpbire-co/anred  brook*, 

Which  conduit-tike  with  curious  crook* 

Sweat  ilanda  make  ta  that  >vwt  lain!. 

Sniney.  Arcadia,  book  ik 

Th*  sapphire  aloo  gbttareth  with  tsarkes  and  pricket  of  gold. 

Snnktret  axe  l ike  wiae  kometimo  U*w:  mixed  also  with  furpl% 

Althuiigh  th«t  be  very  seldom. 

NnXun/t.  Phase,  book  xxxvu.  ch.  ix. 

She  was  too  tnpbirme  and  deer  Air  thee : 

Clay,  flint,  and  jut  now  thy  &t  dwelling*  be. 

iMtme.  EJeyy  IL 

Jeweller*  reckon  nwiong  sapphire*  not  only  ttwrt  tort  of  am* 
gem*,  which  noually  ;uum  fix  auch.  but  also  luiolber  eurt  ef  *tuo*r*, 
because  of  their  toppkirme  degree  of  honine-s 

B .yU.  fFurkt,  rot.  iif.  p.  523. 
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SAP-  Sutmrlimes  they  appeared  qvn'e  pel  ticid,  at  other  time*  awummR 
PH  I RE,  eariuiit  tint*  «.f  blue,  from  a pale  tmffAtnmt  to  a deep  violet  colour; 

which  were  frequency  mi*eU  *‘th  a ml tew  opaline  rednrw. 
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buuk  iii.  cb.  xiii. 

The  Hrimr  throne,  the  oapphir*  Wnze, 

Where  angel*  tremble,  while  they  ga*e. 

l|t.  naw  Grsy.  Pr+jma  of  Por»f. 

SAPROMYZA,  in  Za  togy,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects.  . , 

Generic  characlrr.  Anfennet  deflexed,  three-jointed, 
the  terminal  joint  oblong,  com  pressed,  with  the  tip  ob- 
tuse,  ils  l»se  Willi  a almrl  plumose  or  villose  dorsal  sela  J 
bead  smneoli.it  hem  sphenoid ; hypostomr  n little  de- 
see  riding,  naked,  flai;  eves  distant,  rounded;  winga 
two.  incumbent,  parallel ; nMomtn  oblong,  five-joinicd. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Mitwa  Jtuia,  I.ini«u» ; M eigen. 
Dipt-  Euro p.  ml*  v.  p.  2SS.  pi.  tl«-  6 — 12.  Above 
thirty  species,  about  two-thirds  of  which  nre  found  in 
England. 

8APYOA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  HymenopUrout 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennae  in  both  sexes  as  long 
as  the  head  and  thorax,  thicker  towards  their  extremities, 
especially  in  the  males ; mandibles  very  strong,  Irigonate, 
many  toothed ; head  large,  broader  than  the  thorax, 
orbiculale,  depressed  ; thorax  with  the  first  segment,  or 
the  collar,  distinct;  metathorax  convex;  winga  four, 
anterior  with  the  marginal  areolet  not  remote,  not  folded 
longitudinally;  legs  somewhat  equal,  the  hinder  pair 
rather  longest,  slender;  tibiae  with  two  acute  spurs  at 
the  apex. 

Type  of  the  genua.  Apis  datieomi *,  Linnaeus ; Klug, 
Monog.  Siric,  p.  63.  pi.  vii.  fig.  4—6.  Two  species, 
both  of  which  are  indigenous,  one  common  ; the  other 
local,  and  consequently  less  common. 

SARABAND,  Fr.  tarabande ; It.  tarabanda ; Sp. 
tarabanda ; supposed  to  be  of  Moorish  origin.  See 
Menage. 

No  more  tJ>T  Moorish  they  call, 

Their  essUnela  hang  idle  on  the  watt. 

Harle.  7V  Vttiott  of  Dr  oik. 

SARACA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Diadel- 
pkia , order  Hezandria , natural  order  Leguminovt. 
Generic  character:  calyx  none;  corolla  funnel  shaped, 
four-cleft  ; filaments  three  on  each  side  of  the  orifice  of 
the  tube ; pod  pedicellate. 

One  species,  .SL  Indira,  native  of  the  Esst  Indies. 
SARAGOSSA,  or  ZAR*no*A,the  Capital  of  Aragon, 
lies  in  a vast,  open,  and  fertile  plain,  which,  besides  the 
Ebro,  is  fecundated  by  the  two  rivers  the  Galcgo  and 
the  Huerva,  and  by  the  canal  of  Aragon.  The  first- 
named  river  traverses  this  celebrated  city,  and  is  crossed 
by  the  finest  wooden  bridge  in  Europe,  as  well  as  by 
one  of  stone.  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow,  irregular, 
and  ill-paved ; but  the  houses,  of  antique  fashion,  are 
in  general  regularly  built.  The  Calle  Santa,  commonly 
called  the  Calle  dd  Coto,  is  the  main  street,  and  forms 
one  of  the  principal  promenades  of  the  city ; it  i*  straight, 
very  wide,  of  considerable  length,  and  its  buildings  are 
tolerably  uniform.  Previously  to  the  French  invasion, 
its  churches  were  distinguished  as  among  ihe  most  mag- 
nificent and  rich  in  Spain,  but  they  have  suffered  severely 
along  with  its  other  public  edifices.  Many  of  them, 
however,  still  boast  something  of  tlwir  pristinr  grandeur. 
In  particular,  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar  is 
renowned  over  the  Peninsula,  and  attracts  crowds  of 
pilgrims.  It  is  full  500  feet  in  length,  with  three  spa- 
cious naves,  separated  by  pillars,  which  on  either  side 
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support  seven  arches.  Architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting  have  etnulously  united  to  decorate  the  interior 
of  this  church,  with  which,  however,  it*  exterior  is  far 
from  corresponding.  This  is  a defect  observable  like- 
wise in  the  Cathedral,  a Gothic  building,  and  internally 
of  n simple  but  very  noble  style  of  architecture.  The 
University  has  about  1000  students.  A learned  society 
established  among  the  better  informed  citizens  has 
opened  classes  for  instruction  in  mathematics,  political 
economy,  and  natural  history  ; and  there  is  un  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as  two  public  Libraries  in  the 
city.  The  trade  and  manufactures  of  Saragotta  arc  of 
little  importance.  Its  antiquity  is  attested  by  numerous 
Human  remains  still  disenable ; it  is  conveyed  too  in 
its  name,  which  is  a corruption  of  Ctesar-Augutta,  the 
city  having  been  so  called  in  honour  ot  Augustus,  who 
enlarged  and  improved  it.  Saragossa  will  ever  be  me- 
morable in  History  for  its  glorious  defence  against  the 
French  in  1809-9.  Without  other  walls  than  one  of 
earth  and  the  breasts  of  its  heroic  citizens,  and  unpro- 
vided with  the  requisite  materiel  or  with  provisions  for 
sustaining  a siege,  it  fell  at  Iasi  before  an  overwhelming 
force,  house  by  house,  and  street  by  street,  with  its  de- 
fenders buried  beneath  their  ruins.  Population  48,000. 

West  longitude  0°  4S',  North  latitude  41°  45'.  I*borde, 
Itincraire  de  V Erpagne. 

SARATOV,  a Government  of  Russia,  is  bounded  on 
the  North  by  the  Governments  of  Penza  and  Simbirsk; 
on  the  East  by  that  of  Ortnbourg ; on  the  West  by  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks  and  the  Government  of 
Tambov;  and  on  the  South  and  South-East  by  the 
Government  of  Astrakhan.  According  to  Schubert,  iU 
superficial  area  is  4292  square  geographical  miles,  or 
208,319  square  versts ; but  this  cipher  is  reduced  by 
M.  Arsenief  to  3620  square  geographical  miles. 

Beyond  the  Volga,  which,  traversing  the  Government  Surface, 
from  North  to  South,  divides  it  into  two  almost  equal 
portions,  there  extends  one  immense  tteppe , destitute  of 
wood  end  fresh  water,  and  open  to  the  winds  ; but,  on 
this  side,  the  surface  is  covered  Northwards  with  a fine 
black  soil,  which  becomes  thin  and  stony  towards  the 
South.  The  flatness  ond  monotony  of  the  tteppe  is 
relieved  on  the  North  by  the  last  ramifications  of  the 
Obchri  Sirrt,  which  streti  b in  a series  of  sandhills,  rising 
from  a clay  bottom,  as  far  a*  the  Volga.  The  Western 
half  of  the  Government  is  generally  undulated.  Lime- 
stone and  slate  hills  accompany  the  river  in  its  Southern 
course,  dividing  the  Volga  trom  the  Don,  and  opposing 
an  apparently  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  junction  of 
these  two  rivers,  first  proposed  by  Peter  the  Great 
The  line  of  communication  would  be  through  the  Med- 
viedilsa  ond  the  Ilavlia,  affluents  of  the  Don,  and  thence 
by  a canal  to  the  Volga.  Suit  lakes  abound  in  the 
Eastern  half  of  the  Government ; the  largest  is  that  of 
Ieltonskcd.  which  is  47  versts  in  circumference,  and  has 
a superficies  of  17,000  dessaiti.  es.  “ Looking  on  it  in 
the  height  of  Summer."  writes  Erdmann,  " the  eye 
seem*  to  wander  over  a sea  of  ice  and  snow,  so  great  is 
the  illusion  produced  by  the  salt  crystallized  along  its 
hanks  and  over  its  surface.”  It  yields  annually  100,000 
tons  of  salt.  . 

Agriculture  can  only  be  earned  on  on  this  side  ot  the  Aprurut- 
Volga.  the  tteppe  on  the  other  side,  with  the  exception*’*™- 
of  a narrow  strip  along  the  river,  merely  serving  lor 
pa -tu  rage.  In  the  tt-nile  soil  already  tpec-.fled  it  is 

considered  a bud  harvest  when  the  return  is  not  five  for 
one.  The  gram  chiefly  raised  is  rye,  wheat,  oats,  and 
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SARA-  millet;  peas,  (tux,  and  hemp  are  also  grown ; and  the 
Tl,V'  colonists  settled  in  the  Government  have  introduced  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  hops,  and  muddcr.  Melons, 
arbutes,  fruit  trees,  and  even  vines  are  reared  near 
Sarepiu,  and  mulberry  trees  at  Saratov  and  on  the 
Akhtnuba.  In  1808  the  hurvest  amounied  to  6,320,014 
chrtwerta.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  now  the  subject  of 
much  attention,  particularly  the  improvement  of  the 
sheep.  The  Tatars  rear  bees ; game  abounds  in  the 
North-Western  districts  ; and  the  fisheries  of  the  Volga 
yield  not  only  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  but 
supply  a considerable  export  trade. 

Forests,*?.  The  Crown  forests  occupy  418,541  dessailines ; and 
between  the  Khoper  and  the  Sour#  is  an  oak  forest  of 
full  30,000  dessuitincs  in  extent.  However,  the  supply 
of  wood  falls  short  of  the  demnnd.  Besides  salt,  the 
mineral  kingdom  furnishes  mill-stones  und  a little  iron. 

Trade  and  The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Government  em- 

eoismerce.  ployed,  in  1830,  about  2300  workmen,  distributed  in 
18b  manufactories  and  work-yards.  Tanning,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  manufacture  of  tobacco  arc  the 
chief  businesses  of  this  portion  of  the  community.  The 
colonists  weave  linen  and  cloth.  Brandy  distilleries 
are  numerous;  and  tallow  and  potashes  are  prepared 
in  large  quantities.  The  water  communications  of  the 
Government  are  favourable  to  commerce.  The  Tatars 
trade  to  a large  amount  in  hides  and  lamb-skins;  and 
the  Calmucks  bring  large  droves  of  hones  to  the  mar- 
kets. According  to  M.  Schnilzler,  the  capital  in  trade, 
as  declared  by  5053  merchants,  amounted  to  11,175,000 
rubles. 

Education.  Saratov  is  dependent,  with  respect  to  public  instruc- 
tion. ou  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University  of  Kasan.  In 
1832  the  Civil  Schools  were  nine,  with  10  teachers  and 
1005  pupil*;  the  Ecclesiastical  Schools,  in  1831,  were 
seven  in  number,  und  had  34  masters  and  1 435  scholars. 
In  1830  there  was  only  one  printing-office  in  the  Go- 
vernment, and  that  belonged  to  the  Crown. 

Religion.  The  Greek  Eparchy  is  of  recent  date,  and  does  not 
embrace  the  entire  population.  Sarafot?  is  a Diocese  of 
the  third  or  fourth  class,  which  comprised,  in  1830,  10 
Cathedrals,  586  Churches,  and  three  Religious  houses. 
T.he  Mahometans  have  124  Mosques.  The  Protestant 
Consistory  of  Saratov  has  been  merged  in  that  of  St. 
Petersburg , but  the  Moravian  brothers  of  Sarepta  have 
their  special  synod. 

The  administration  of  the  Government  is  on  the  usual 
footing,  except  that  the  colonists  arc  placed  under  a 
separate  department.  The  revenue,  in  1808,  amounted 
to  4,074,000  rubles ; but  we  have  no  data  either  for  its 
actual  state,  or  for  the  expenses. 

The  climate  is  temperate,  the  mean  heat  being  +14° 
Reaumur,  and  the  mean  cold  —4°  Reaumur.  Violent 
whirlwinds  arc  not  uncommon.  The  air  is  dry  and 
healthy. 

Towns.  Saratov*  Use  Capital  of  the  Government,  is  seated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  in  an  arid  and  naked  val- 
ley, lying  between  the  river  and  some  hills  of  limestone. 
The  town  has  neither  beauty  nor  regularity.  The  houses 
are  chiefly  of  wood  ; but  there  are  some  handsome  stone 
ones,  as  well  as  six  Churches,  two  Religious  houses, 
and  the  Gostinol-Dvor,  of  the  same  material.  It  has  a 
Gymnasium  and  a Botanic  Garden.  The  trade  is  active, 
as  Sarafop  is  the  emporium  of  the  colonists.  Popula- 
tion, according  to  the  official  returns,  35.664  souls. 
East  longitude  46°,  North  latitude  51°  31'  34". 

V'obk  lies  likewise  on  the  right  side  of  the  Volga,  at 
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a distance  of  130  versts  from  Saratov*  up  the  river.  It  SARA- 
is  distinguished  by  the  residence  of  many  rich  merchants  TOV. 
and  trailer*,  und  numbers  11,000  inhabitants.  Its  Goa-  sJr. 
linoI-Dvor  is  a handsome  and  convenient  edifice.  East  cash, 
longitude  47°  12',  North  latitude  52°.  v — v-^  -> 

Tsaritsyn , which  takes  its  tiume  from  the  Tsaritsa, 
lies  at  the  confluence  of  this  river  with  the  Volga,  at 
the  South-Western  extremity  of  the  Government.  It  is 
a fortified  town,  and  always  garrisoned.  In  its  vicinity 
arc  some  mineral  springs.  Population  5000.  East 
longitude  44°  15',  North  latitude  48°  34*. 

Sarepta,  still  further  South,  is  a pretty  town,  founded 
by  the  Moravian  brethren  iti  1765.  Coinfort  and  clean- 
liness, two  marvels  in  Russia,  reign  throughout  it.  The 
streets  all  terminate  in  one  large  market-place,  from  a 
fountain  in  which  water  is  supplied  to  every  house. 

About  500  families,  numbering  3000  souls,  are  congre- 
gated here.  The  wish  of  these  colonists,  at  fir*t,  was 
to  deliver  themselves  to  agriculture,  but  this  was  opposed 
by  the  sterility  of  the  sail.  At  present  the  population 
is  employed  in  various  manufactures,  and  in  trade. 

The  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  Russians,  Population 
Great  and  Little  Tatars,  Cossacks,  Mordouins,  Tchou- 
vaches,  Metcheriaks,  and  Bohemians.  The  German 
and  other  colonists,  settled  here  in  1763,  and  who  were 
then  10,000  in  number  only,  had  increased,  in  1811,  to 
55,000  Fouls.  The  total  of  the  population  is  estimated 
by  Arscnief  at  1,100, 00th  The  Government  is  divided 
into  the  following  10  districts:  Saratov,  VoUk,  Klivu- 
linsk,  Kouznetsk,  Petrovsk,  Serdobsk,  Baluchev,  Atkarsk, 
Kamychin,  and  Tsaritsyn. 

Schnilzler,  La  Russie,  la  Po/ogne,  et  la  F inland e ; 
Erdmann,  Reisen  im  Jnnem  Russlands ; Journal  de  St. 
Petersbour *,  1826,  No.  154. 

SA'RCASM,  *i  Fr.  sarcasm*;  It.  sarcditma ; 

Sarcastic  a,  l Lat.  sarcasmus  ; Gr.  oapkatrpac* 

Sarca'stical,  f (from  aapKaluv,  carnvs  drtraherf* 

Sarcastically,  J to  tear  otf  the  flesh;  Gr.  oapZ;) 
met.  a biting,  bitter  mockery  or  derision. 

A keen  or  cutting  reproach,  (as  if  tearing  or  lace- 
rating the  flesh  :)  cutting  and  bitterly  wounding  the 
feelings, 

0 let  this  thrill  t-trca*m  of  wisdoms,  the  (how  long,  ye  simple 
ones)  be  for  ever  a sounding  in  our  cars. 

Hammon.1.  Works*  tot  W.  p.  581. 

He  sets  it  down  after  this  tareatfural  manner,  below  the  gravity 
of  an  historian  ; and  all  the  better  to  conceal  hia  own  ignorance, 
and  to  tax  the  government. 

Strype.  At* nuna/r,  ruL  iti.  Ixtok  it.  ch.  xv.  Edward  El, 

Anti  when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some 
mocked,  Sec,  i.t.  Jimmied  tartattieeUJy  and  cootumeliously  against 
it,  that  cetiatnly  there  was  do  such  matter. 

Hammond,  H'vrAi,  tuL  iv.  p.  670.  Scrota*  10. 

Like  th’  Hebrew  calf,  and  down  before  it 
The  saints  toll  prostrate  to  adore  it  j 
So  say  the  wicked — and  will  you 
Make  that  wreatmut  scandal  true, 

By  running  after  dogs  and  bear*, 

Beoais  more  unclean  than  calves  or  steers  ? 

Butler.  Hudibrtu,  part  t.  can.  2. 

1 shall  cite  one  only  for  a sample,  because  lie  has  urged  it  as 

ingeniously  and  tarcatticaUy  an  a roan  could  wed  do,  in  a dedica- 
tion to  the  pups*  Hater  land.  H'orAt,  vol.  v.  p.  128. 

Wit,  undistinguishing,  is  apt  to  strike 
The  guilty  and  not  gudty  both  alike  ; 

1 grant  the  tarcatm  is  tin  severe. 

And  w«  can  readily  refute  it  here. 

Cowper.  Table  Talk. 

I am  aware  how  much  by  this  advice  1 have  laid  myself  open 
to  thr  MmuSN  of  those  cr i ticks  who  imagine  our  art  to  be  a matter 
of  inspiration.  /Uynotit*.  Dueourte  15. 
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If  he  [S.  Johnson]  were  alive,  he  wo nW  crush  tit*  awimi  of  in- 
sects that  have  attacked  hi*  character,  and  with  on*  tarcaiitc  Im>w 
tLtp  them  into  uon-«xi*trncc. 

AWr.  Wilder  Evening t.  Evening  12. 

SARCENET,  Fr.  *a  res  nr  l ; Law  LiC  xarwninm. 
Fannin*  saraceniei  open,  (Du  Can^i,)  a very  thin  and 
finely  woven  aillc.  Sericum  aaracenintm,  Skinner. 
There  are  no  words  in  Pliny  corrtspondiag  wilh  those 
enumerated  by  his  translator. 


Ami  lurch'  she  ■»  woman  in  Coo*  named  Pampbiia]  it  not  to 
be  defrauded  of  tier  due  honour  and  praise,  for  the  invention  of 
that  tine  alike,  tiffanie.  tarctnrt.  and  cypres.  which,  instead  of  ap- 
parel! to  cover  aud  hide,  %J»«w  women  naked  through  them. 

Holland.  / Vmsm,  book  n.  ch.  xxi. 


Thou  trmWr  heir  ajqwretjt  to  a church-ale, 

Tnuu  sleight  prince  of  single  x*rc*e«7. 

/{eaunujmi  and  EitUhtr,  KkdatUr,  act  ».  M»  1. 


SARCINULA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Polypi. 

Generic  character.  Poly  pile  rous  mass  stony,  free, 
composed  of  united  tubes,  which  are  numerous,  cylin- 
drical. parallel,  vertical,  and  uuited  into  bundles  by  in- 
tennediate  ami  transverse  partitions  ; the  interior  of  the 
tubes  with  radiated  la  min®. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Madrepora  ortanum,  Lintueus; 
Lamarck,  Attun.  aarit  vert.  vol.  ii.  p.  222.  Inhabits  the 
Red  Sen. 

SARCLING,  Fr.  aarcler;  It.  torch!  Mare;  Lat. 
tar cu turn,  a weeding  tool,  from  sarrire,  to  clear,  $c. 
of  weeds.  Gr.  rruip-nr,  purgare,  vtrrerc ; to  cleanse 
or  clear  away.  Minshew  has — 

To  s arcutatc. — or  weed  with  a hook  ; 

Parceling  time,  the  time  when  the  eountreymau 
weedeth  his  corne. 

As  for  the  sarclmg  or  second  harrowing,  it  dixAh  much  good  to 
come ; for  by  louteuing  the  ground  about  it,  which  by  the  winter 
cold  wav  hardened,  cUmged,  and  (as  it  were)  hub-bound,  it  is 
somewhat  enlarged  and  at  Khertie  agam»t  the  spring  tide,  and 
full  gladly  admutetb  nod  rcceiveth  the  benefite  of  the  frcatm  and 
new  come  sunshine  dotes. 

Holland.  Plant,  book  xvih.  ch.  xxi. 

SARCOCAPNOS,  in  Botany,  a genua  of  the  class 
Diadrtphio , order  Heiandria,  natural  order  Fiitnariacetr. 
Generic  character:  corolla,  petals  four,  one  with  a spur 
at  the  base;  capsule  two-vat ved,  two-seeded ; valve 
three-nerved,  flat. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

SARt'ODKUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dia- 
delphia , order  Drrtindrm,  natural  order  LeguminottP. 
Generic  character:  calyx  somewhat  truncated,  wings  of 
the  corolla  flat,  short,  keel-hooked  ; filaments  subulate ; 
pod  fleshy,  round  ; seeds  reniform. 

One  species,  S.  tcandens , native  of  the  woods  of 
Cochinchina. 

SARCOL.ENA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Monadelphia,  order  Po/yandna,  natural  order  Chle- 
nacete.  Generic  character : involucre  fleshy,  pitcher- 
shaped, five-toothed;  corolla,  petals  five,  forming  a 
tube  at  the  base;  stamens  inserted  into  the  lube;  cap- 
sule three-celled ; cells  two-seeded. 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  island  of  Madagascar. 

SA RCOPHAGA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  incumbent,  three- 
jointed,  the  third  joint  oblong,  prismatic,  with  a plu- 
mose dorsal  seta  at  the  bate,  having  its  apex  naked ; 


head  moderate ; eyes  not  united;  wings  two,  divari-  8ARCO 
eating,  with  a transverse  apical  ncrvurc.  rHAGA 

Tyj>€  of  the  genus,  Mvtca  mortuorum. , Li  tin®  us ; Do-  gTJL 
novan,  Britt.  In*,  vol.  xv.  pi.  507.  Thirty  species,  dink. 
about  half  of  which  are  British.  » 

SARi  OPHAGY,  Fr.  aarcophange,  a stone  called 
cat-flesh,  Cotgrave.  Lat.  sarcophagit* ; Gr.  (rnpca^nyoc, 

(from  <rap£,  Scab,  and  fay-tiv,  to  eat.)  Sec  tlic  Quo- 
tation from  Pliny. 

Near  unto  Auos  « citic  ia  Truss,  there  is  found  in  the  quarries 
a certain*  itOM  railed  sampkagus,  wtiich  runneth  in  a direct  veins, 
and  .(*  apt  to  be  cloven  aud  so  cut  out  of  the  rocks  by  flakes.  Ths 
reason  of  that  name  is  this,  Iterative  that  withia  the  apart.*  of  flirtie 
doles  it  is  known  fur  cartaiae  to  cmumc  the  bodies  of  ike  dead 
which  arc  bestowed  therein.  *»kia,  flesh,  and  hour,  »U  save  the 
Wcth.  IM/and.  PUn\*.  book  xxxii.  ch.  xvii. 

There  was  no  sarcophagie  before  the  flood ; and  without  the 
eating  of  flush,  our  futhcrv,  from  vegetable  aliment*,  preserved 
themselves  unto  longer  lives  then  their  posterity  by  sny  uthev. 

Sir  Thomas  Beams,  Kalgar  Kmart,  book  lit.  ch.  XXV. 

SARCOPH  YLLUM,  in  Botany,  n genus  of  the 
class  Diadr/phia,  order  Decandria , natural  order  Lrgu- 
mtnottr.  Generic  character : calyx  bell-shaped,  five- 
parted,  regular;  pod  sword-shaped,  acute. 

One  species,  S.  camotvm , native  of  the  Smith  of  Africa. 

SARCOSTEMMA,  in  Botany,  a genua  of  the  class 
Pmtandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  AncUpiadeas. 

Generic  character : masses  of  pollen  ten,  smooth,  pen- 
dulous; crown  of  stamens  double,  the  exterior  cup- 
fhajied,  or  annular,  crenated  ; corolla  rotate. 

One  species,  C.  riminatr,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

SARCOTICK,  Fr.  tarcotique ,*  It.  rimedi  sarcatici  ; 

Sp.  tarcotieo. 

Breeding  new  flesh,  (eapS.)  Cotgrave. 

But  if  too  mild  detergents  ot  sarralieit  caused  the  flesh  to  grow 
lat  ami  spungy,  then  more  powerful  driers  are  required,  yea,  cm- 
tbsrwtick  or  ctwslxck  medicament*,  aa  you  see  cause. 

II unman.  Surgery,  bowk  ii.  ch.  vi. 

SARDAR  (often  spelt  Serdar,  Sirdar,  or  Surdnr) 
ia  a Persian  word  signifying  **  head  possessor,”  and  is 
used  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India,  as  the  general  title 
of  a military  commander.  The  Governors  of  fortresses 
are  called  Serdrfr  or  Diz-ddr  (Castellan)  by  the  Turks; 
and  the  Grand  Vezir,  when  in  the  field  as  commander- 
in-chief,  ia  styled  SerdAri  Efkhem,  Most  Glorious  Ge- 
neralissimo. (Von  Hammer,  Osman.  Reich  Slaatavcr- 
fattunp,  ii.  64.)  In  Hindustan,  SordAr  (or  headman) 
is  the  title  of  an  inferior  officer  who  has  the  command  of 
twenty  men  of  the  Moghul's  body-guard ; his  monthly 
pnv,  in  the  time  of  Akhar,  wan  from  50  to  200  damn, 

(&.  to  12*  ) (Ayren  AHery,  i.  207.) 

SA'RDINE,  I Fr.  tardoine  ; If.  aardonico  ; Sp. 

Sakm/ntx.  } tardonira ; Lat  .sardonyx;  Gr.  <r«p- 
lorol.  See  the  Quotation  from  Pliny. 

Also  the  name  of  a fish,  probably  so  called  from  the 
Inland  of  Sardinia. 

Anoun  I was  in  spirit,  and  lo  a seote  was  «rttc  in  hnuMic,  and 
crpon  the  svrte  oon  sittyngv,  and  he  that  saat  was  lyk  the  sigt  of  a 
stoma  iaspw  sad  to  tardy n.  Hints/.  Bpocnhyt,  ch.  ili. 

Now  that  I hav*  treated  of  tht  ouvx,  I must  not  <k?(Vr  to  sny 
snmwhat  also  of  th«  nature  of  Ktrdn.  which  iraketh  ths  other  halt* 
of  the  stone  sard  onyx,  ami  so  by  that  leeans  (as  it  were  by  the 
way)  to  discourse  of  thmu  gtum  that  axe  of  an  snkut  aud  tieiie 
colour.  Holland.  Ptusit,  book,  xxxv  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Tlus  *>rdn  giveth  part  of  the  aatue  to  the  tard-anyx;  the  gem 
it  scife  is  vmm  common,  found  first  about  Surdn. 

Id.  ft.  book  sis.  ch.  vii. 
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BAR*  SARDINIA  (Kingdom  of)  is  bounded  on  the  North 
D1NIA.  by  Switzerland,  or,  speaking  more  definitely,  by  the 
Canton  and  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  Cantons  of  the 
Valais  and  Teatno ; on  the  East  by  the  last-named  Can- 
ton, the  Austrian  Government  of  Milan,  the  Duchy  of 
Parma,  Tuscany,  und  the  Duchy  of  Massa,  (now  a 
dependency  of  that  of  Modena ;)  on  the  South  by  the 
Mediterranean ; on  ilie  West  by  the  French  Deport- 
ments of  Var,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Alps,  Isere,  and 
Aim 

The  aucient  possessions  of  Sardinia,  still  retained  by 
this  monarchy,  are  Savoy,  (with  the  exception  of  a frac- 
tion of  this  Duchy  ceded  to  Geneva;)  the  Principality 
of  Piedmont ; the  Duchies  of  Aosta  and  Montferrat ; tire 
Lordship  of  Vercelli ; the  Countshipa  of  Nice  (Nizza) 
and  Asti:  the  Murquisatc  of  Saluzzo;  a part  of  the 
Duchy  of  Milan ; (namely,  the  Provinces  of  Alessandria, 
Valenza,  Val&esia,  Novara,  Tartona,  Vigevano,  Lo- 
nu- II ina,  part  of  the  Paraan,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Count'd) ip  of  Anghitra  ;)  the  Fiefs  of  Canavese  and 
of  Asti;  and  the  Island  of  Sardinia.  The  new  posses- 
sions comprise  the  former  Republic,  now  the  Duchy  of 
Genoa ; the  Island  of  Capraja  ; and  the  Langke  or 
Imperial  Fiefs.  Thus  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  com- 
prehends territories  of  very  dissimilar  character,  though 
united  by  political  circumstances,  and  which  may  be 
classified  into  four  large  and  distinct  part*,  Piedmont, 
Genoa,  Savoy,  and  Sardinia.  The  superficial  area  of 
the  Continental  portion  of  the  Sardinian  States  is  esti- 
mated by  Ilossel  at  15,168  Italian  square  miles;  and, 
according  to  the  census  of  1821,  its  total  population 
amounted  to  3J175.324  souls,  which  gives  242  inhabit- 
ants to  the  square  mile. 

Surface.  Piedmont  is  a continuation  of  the  great  Lombard 
plain,  aomewluL  contracted  by  the  mighty  mountain 
ranges  which  bound  it.  These  are  the  Pennine  Alps 
on  the  North,  the  Grata*  and  Cotlian  Alps  on  the  West, 
and  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apenuinrs  on  (lie  South. 
Its  broad,  fertile  valleys,  and  rich  champaigns  render  it 
the  most  valuable  possession  of  the  Crown.  Its  staple 
produce  is  silk,  which  is  for  the  most  part  exported  raw. 
Genoa  is  a land  of  narrow  vales  and  mountain  ravines, 
running  from  North  to  South,  and  formed  by  transverse 
ridges  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines,  thrown  off 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  main  ranges,  and  abutting 
on  the  sen.  Consequently,  it  is  unfitted  for  general 
agricultural  purposes,  but  produces  olives  ill  ahun- 
auce,  with  some  silk  and  wiue.  Savoy  is  a rugged, 
highland  country,  assimilating  to  Switzerland  rather 
than  Italy,  but  interspersed  with  smiling  valleys  which 
are  fertile  in  corn  and  wine,  and  affording  good  pastur- 
age on  many  of  its  mountain  sides.  The  geology  of  these 
countries  requires  no  further  illustration  than  what 
has  heen  alreudy  given  in  our  Articles  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines. 

Riven,  The  continental  part  of  the  Kingdom  is  abundantly 
watered.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhdnc,  which  defines 
part  of  the  Western  frontier  of  Savoy,  and  its  affluents, 
the  Arne,  Isirrc,  and  Arc;  the  Var,  which,  traversing 
the  Western  portion  of  the  Intendancy  of  Nice,  forms, 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  boundary  between 
this  State  ami  France;  the  Mugra,  which  bathes  the 


Duchy  of  Genoa,  with  its  affluent  the  Vara;  and  the  SVR- 
Po,  which  divides  Piedmont  into  two  nearly  equal  por*  D1XIA. 
lions,  and,  receiving  numerous  tributaries,  (the  Vrmita, 

Maim,  Tanaro,  Scrivia,  Suffora,  Tidone,  and  Trebbia  s^7ive" 
on  the  right,  the  Ciuson,  Dorn- Ri  pan  a.  Oreo,  Dora-  uiviJoL. 
Ballea,  Sesia,  Gogna,  Tordoppio,  and  Tesino  on  the 
left,)  waters  the  Intendancies  of  Turin,  Alessandria, 

Novara,  Ac.  Thus  all  its  rivers  fall  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, wiih  the  exception  of  the  Po,  which  disembogues 
into  the  Adriatic.  Most  of  these  rivers,  from  their  proxi- 
mity to  their  mountain  sources,  are  liable  to  sudden  ami 
destructive  inundations. 

Tile  continental  pert  of  the  Kingdom,  or  the  States  Uovero- 
of  Terra  Firma,  ( Stati  di  Terra  Pirma J is  divided  meat 
into  eight  Provinces  or  general  Intendancies,  which  are 
subdivided  into  forty  smaller  Intendancies.  Each  of 
the  latter  again  is  divided  into  Communes.  The  Inteo- 
dant  ( Tnlendrnle ) is  the  Administrator  of  the  Province, 
and  the  Syndic  (Sindaco)  that  of  the  Commune.  Eight 
grand  military  divisions  correspond  with  the  eight  ge- 
neral Intendancies.  There  are  Chambers  (Go  mere)  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  in  Chambery,  Turin,  and 
Nice,  and  a Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Genoa. 

The  Sardinian  Government  is  a pure  despotism.  In 
the  continental  Slates,  although  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility  have  becu  much  circumscribed,  they  are  still 
very  great.  They  alone  are  eligible  to  the  higher  com- 
mands in  tile  army,  arc  exempt  from  all  taxes,  and  are 
screened  from  the  operation  of  the  ordinary'  tribunals  of 
the  country.  With  regard  to  penalties,  the  following 
article  occurs  in  the  Sardinian  regulations : “ When  the 
convicted  criminals  are  noble,  if  their  crimes  be  not  such 
as  to  carry  with  them  the  stain  of  infamy,  de  jure,  ft  de 
faxto,  (for  in  that  case  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
consideration  whatsoever.)  the  judges,  out  of  regard  for 
their  rank,  instead  of  inlamatorv  penalties,  shall  award 
them  such  others  as  arc  more  suitable  to  their  condition, 
but  still  proportionate  to  their  guilt/’  Where  the  lex 
scripta  allows  such  distinctions,  justice  must  be  un- 
known. Accordingly,  the  Government,  at  its  pleasure, 
can  reconsider  judgments  already  given,  annul  arbitra- 
tions, alter  wills,  ai  d delegate  all  trials  or  suits,  respect- 
ing its  officials,  to  Commissioners  of  its  own  ap]K>inuncut. 

The  Judges  arc  dependent  on  the  breath  of  the  Court, 
and  even  the  royal  mercies  form  an  article  of  revenue. 

All  criminal  processes  are  conducted  in  secret;  the  de- 
fendant is  not  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  examination 
of  witnesses;  and,  should  his  innocence  be  established, 
he  is  only  released  from  prison  after  the  payment  of 
heavy  expenses.  Sons  inherit  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
duughters;  anil  all  the  ancient  and  contradictory  cus- 
toms of  the  various  Provinces  composing  the  Sardinian 
States,  which  had  been  superseded  by  the  clear  and  uni- 
form regulations  of  the  French  codes,  have  been  re-es- 
tablished in  their  pristine  confusion.  Every  attempt 
at  emigration  is  visited  by  fines  and  degrading  punish- 
ments. 

Catholicism  is  live  religion  of  the  Stale;  others  are  Reliuu*". 
only  tolerated.  The  continental  Provinces  arc  divided 
into  21  Bishoprics  and  three  A ich bishopric*.  The 
number  of  Monasteries  is  241.  of  Convents  82;  and 
at  their  re  establishment,  in  1814,  property  to  the 
2 s 2 
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value  of  upwards  of  100,000,000  lire  was  assigned  to 
these  Religious  houses.  The  revenue  of  the  secular 
clergy  is  unknown.  Owing  to  recent  nlterolimis,  the 
unjust  distinction*  which  fettered  and  oppressed  the 
Vaudois  have  been  abolished  ; and  this  primitive  and 
interesting  mountain  race  arc  now  on  an  equality  with 
their  fellow-citizens.  Their  pastors  are  paid  by  the 
Government ; and  some  of  their  countrymen  have  re- 
ceived commissions  in  the  army  from  the  reigning  tno- 
nari-h.  The  Jews  still  wear  the  badge  of  servitude,  and 
are  subjected  to  grievous  restrictions  and  exactions. 

The  continental  portion  of  the  Sardinian  army  consists 
of  35,000  men,  who,  in  1S34,  were  distributed  in  319 
stations.  The  royal  navy  numbers  four  ships  of  the 
line,  four  frigates,  two  corvettes,  two  brigs,  and  one 
cutter ; mounting  in  all  526  guns,  and  whose  comple- 
ment of  men  is  3450- 

The  revenue  of  the  Sardinian  Kingdom  is  69,800,000 
tire  from  its  continental  Stater-,  and  2,800,000  from  the 
Island  of  Sardinia.  The  entire  public  debt  is  87,000,000 
lire.  On  the  continent  the  land-tax  may  be  estimated 
at  13  lire  the  head,  but  on  the  Island  it  amounts  to  no 
more  than  five  lire  ; n fact  accounted  for  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  feudal  holdings  in  the  latter. 

In  1322  the  entire  exports  from  the  continental  States 
amounted  to  48,000,000  lire,  into  which  row  silk  entered 
for  18,000,000  lire,  and  oil  for  16.000,000  lire.  The 
entire  imports  into  this  portion  of  the  Kingdom,  for  the 
same  year,  amounted  to  36,000.000  lire,  of  which  sum 
cottons  constituted  19.800,000  lire , and  woollens 

10.500.000  lirr.  There  are  about  5000  merchant- 
vessels,  of  every  description,  belonging  to  the  different 
harbours  of  the  Sardinian  States;  chiefly  to  Genoa  and 
the  other  seafaring  towns  on  the  Riviera ; and  about 

40.000  seamen.  The  Genoese  trade  directly  with  South 
America  in  their  own  vessels.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  those  of  paper,  coral,  silk,  velvet,  linen,  chairs, 
all  which  form  articles  of  export,  and  of  glass,  muslins, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods.  There  are  likewise  sugar 
refineries;  and  arms  are  manufactured  at  Turin.  The 
pajwr-mills  are  94  in  number,  the  woollen  manufactories 
99;  the  last  employ  3539  hands,  not  including  women 
and  girls. 

The  means  of  education  for  the  higher  classes  are 
provided  on  the  continent  by  the  Universities  of  Turin 
and  Genoa;  the  former  founded  in  1412,  the  latter  in 
1812.  The  first  has  alwuit  40  professors,  1250  students, 
ond  a library  of  1 12,000  volumes.  The  last  has  36 
professor*.  500  students,  muJ  a library  containing  45,000 
volumes.  They  have  likewise  various  Museums,  and 
collections  attached  to  them.  There  are  school*  of  sur- 
gery and  medicine,  subsidiary  to  the  respective  chains  of 
these  sciences  fim tided  in  the  Universities,  at  Charnbery, 
Mondnvi,  Nice,  and  Vercelli.  The  secondary  schools 
for  males  are  286  in  number,  which,  taking  the  popula- 
tion of  the  States  of  Terra  Finna  at  3,750,000,  gives 
the  proportion  of  these  establishment*  for  superior  in- 
struction as  1 for  every  13.112  souls;  a proportion 
which  evidences  an  advance  twyond  the  other  Italian 
States.  This  grade  of  education  lor  females,  as  well  as 
the  elementary,  is  intrusted  to  the  nunneries,  42  of 
which  are  devoted  to  the  office.  There  are  elementary 
schools  for  hoys  in  almost  every  Commune ; but  returns 
of  the  numbers  who  attend  are  wanting. 

The  following  Tabic  exhibits  the  capital,  population, 
and  number  of  Communes  of  each  of  the  eight  general 
intendancies  of  the  continental  Provinces. 


Intendancy. 

Savoy 

Piedmont . . 
Cnneo  .... 
Alessandria 
Novara.  • . . 
Aosta  ...  • 

Nizza 

Genoa  .... 


Capital  with  Population.  L 

1 Population,  ratine*. 


Charnbery...  12,000  501,165  628 

Turin  117,000  764,549  456 

Cuneo,  nr  Coni  18,000  521,631  261 
Alessandria  . • 35,000  547,662  394 

Novara 15,000  481,450  445 

Aosta 5,500  71,096  73 

Nice 30,000  204,538  184 

Genoa 100,000  583,233  271 
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Total  ....  3,675.324  2712 


Since  Alessandria,  Aosta,  Genoa,  and  Nice  have  been 
described  in  their  alphabetical  order,  and  Turin  will  be 
reserved  for  a distinct  Article,  the  remaining  towns  of 
Terra  Firma  will  demand  but  very  cursory  notice. 

In  the  Intendancy  of  Cuneo,  the  chief  town  is  Coni, 
or  Cuneo , the  capital,  which  was  formerly  a place  of 
great  strength,  and  sustained  several  urges;  it*  fortifi- 
cations were  razed  in  1801.  The  trade  of  the  town  is 
not  unimportant ; and  it  possesses  a literary  and  phil- 
harmonic society.  Bishop’s  See.  East  longitude  7°  40', 
North  latitude  44°  25'.  Mondavi , Savigliano , and 
Fottano  are  manufacturing  towns ; the  population  of 
the  two  first  Is  about  1 5,000,  of  the  last  13,000.  Vinadio 
is  noted  fur  the  bnths  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  for  its 
lead  and  silver  mine. 

Novara,  the  Capital  of  the  Intendancy  of  the  same 
name,  is  a pretty  ami  industrious  town,  which  is  par- 
tially fortified.  The  Basilica  of  San  Gaudentio,  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  Bellini  Palace  are  its  most  remark- 
able edifices.  East  longitude  8°  35'  30",  North  latitude 
45°  25'  30".  In  the  same  Intendancy  we  meet  with 
Vercelli,  formerly  a rich  and  flourishing  town,  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  several  of  its  Churches, 
and  has  a public  Library  ; it  is  the  residence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop ; Vigerano,  a Bishop’*  See,  with  manufactures 
of  silk,  soap,  and  other  articles  : and  Arona , a bustling 
little  port  on  Logo  Maggiore,  which  carries  on  a consi- 
derable transit  trade  between  Piedmont  and  Switzer- 
land. The  respective  populations  of  the  three  last- 
named  towns  arc  15,000,  12,000,  and  2000  soul*.  The 
magnificent  road  of  the  Simplon  commences  a few  mile* 
from  Arona. 

Charnbery,  the  Capital  of  the  Intendancy  of  Savoy, 
lies  in  a very  beautiful  valley,  formed  by  ridges  thrown 
off  from  the  Alps,  at  an  elevation  of  930  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  an  Archbishop's  See,  is  the  residence  of  the 
Military  Governor  of  the  Province,  and  the  seal  of  the 
Senate  or  High  Court  of  Justice.  The  most  important 
features  of  the  town  are  the  Flare  de  Lam,  the  castle, 
the  barrack*,  which  can  accommodate  4000  men,  the 
Hospital,  the  new  Theatre,  the  Promenade  de  Vernny , 
and  the  beautiful  Arcade  built  at  the  expense  of  General 
de  Boigncs,  who,  after  an  adventurous  career  in  India 
in  the  last  century,  returned  home  with  a considerable 
fortune,  a great  part  of  which  he  devoted  to  the  service 
and  embellishment  of  his  native  city.  Charnbery  has  a 
Royal  College,  an  academy  of  sciences  called  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Savoy,  which  publishes  its  memoirs,  and 
combines  agricultural,  commercial,  and  statistical,  with 
its  scientific  objects;  a public  Library  and  Cabinet  of 
Natural  History,  and  numerous  charitable  institutions. 
The  environ*  of  the  town  are  highly  picturesque,  richly 
cultivated,  and  adorned  by  innumerable  magnificent  mul- 
berry trees  for  the  rearing  of  silkworms.  East  longi- 
tude 5°  40'  15",  North  latitude  45°  35'  35".  Seven 
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8AR-  mites  North  by  East  of  of  Chambery  is  Au.  the  Aquas 
D1NIA.  AUobrogum  and  Aqua  G rattan  tz  or  DomHiavar  of  the 
1 Romans,  and  still  renowned  for  its  thermal  springs. 
Their  temperature  is  from  112°  to  117°  Fahrenheit. 
Population  about  2000. 

Sardinia,  (Island  of.)  from  the  possession  of  which 
the  reigning  house  assumed  the  royal  title,  is  one  of  the 
least  valuable  Provinces  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy, 
although  its  natural  advantages  ought  to  render  it  the 
reverse.  The  early  hydrogrupher,  Sty  lax,  had  stated 
Sardinia  to  be  the  largest  of  the  Mediterranean  Islands; 
a fact  generally  doubted,  until  the  recent  admeasure- 
ments oi  Captain  Smyth,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  proved  it 
to  be  larger  than  Sicily.  According  to  this  gentleman,  it 
is  140  nautical  miles  in  length  from  North  to  South,  or 
rather  from  Longo-Sardo  to  Cape  Spartivento,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  60. 

Geology  The  Island  is  traversed  from  North  to  South  by  a 

ami  rmoe-  chain  of  mountains  of  primitive  formation,  consisting  of 
granite,  with  ramifications  of  schisius,  and  large  masses 
of  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  and  terminating  in  the 
height  of  Genargtniu,  which  is  5276  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  which  supplies  the  snow  consumed  in  the 
Capilal.  Two  branches  are  thrown  off  by  this  chain  to 
tlie  West.  One  of  ihem  extends  in  a North-Westerly 
direction,  and  forms  the  Nurra  range,  which  is  com- 
posed of  granite,  schiMus,  and  limestone;  the  other, 
running  South-West,  firms  the  mountains  of  Sulcit , 
which  consist  of  granite  and  primitive  limestone.  The 
volcanic  district  commences  in  the  vicinity  of  Monastir, 
mns  between  Nurri  and  Sardara,  embraces  Ales,  Mi  lit, 
and  St.  Luuurgiu , extends  hence  from  the  centre  of  the 
Island  to  the  seashore  on  the  West,  and,  stretching  to 
Cartel  Sardo , forms  the  precipices  on  the  Northern  coast. 
The  effects  of  volcanic  action  arc  also  visible  elsewhere ; 
and,  near  Giavesu,  there  are  conclusive  evidences  of  a 
modern  volcano.  The  tertiary  lormation  lies  on  the 
West  side  of  the  principal  inorganic  chain,  und  besides 
forming  the  Campidano , or  large  plain  between  Cagliari 
and  Orutano , and  the  basis  on  which  the  volcanic  sub- 
stances real,  constitutes  the  hills  of  Cagliari , Sax*ari, 
and  Sarto.  The  existence  of  gold  in  the  Sardinian 
mountains  is  very  problematical.  Silver,  copper,  and 
quicksilver  occasionally  occur;  iron  is  very  plentifully 
distributed;  and  lead  mines  are  profusely  scattered  over 
various  parts  of  the  Island.  Among  the  mineral  pro- 
ducts  mny  also  be  mentioned  porphyry,  basalt,  alabaster, 
the  marbles  of  the  G’oofflno  and  Monte  Haro,  rock  crys- 
tal, cornelians,  agate*,  turquoises,  the  sardonyx,  ame- 
thysts, schorls,  und  jaspers,  with  the  volcanic  enamels 
and  pyrites.  Almost  the  only  bituminous  substances  are 
friable,  earthy,  and  fibrous  lignites,  and  the  imperfect 
Bovey  coal  found  at  Vitla-tidrv,  Chiaromonte,  and 
other  places.  Mineral  springs  abound,  but  are  much 
neglected. 

Agricul-  The  superficial  area  of  the  Island  is  7264  Italian 

ture.  square  miles,  one-third  of  which  is  occupied  by  large 

sandy  or  stony  districts,  called  Macchie ; a similar  extent 
may  be  assigned  to  forests  and  pastures;  and  the  re- 
mainder is  laid  out  in  corn-fields,  vineyards,  olive- 
grounds,  orchards,  and  gardens.  With  regard  to  vege- 
tation, the  Island  offers  three  different  zones;  that  of 
the  mountains,  which  is  analogous  to  the  climate  of 
Corsica ; that  of  the  Northern  plains  and  coasts,  which 
assimilates  to  the  climate  of  Provence,  and  of  part  of 
Italy;  whilst  the  Southern  plains  and  const  recall  to 
mind  the  naked  aspect  of  Africa.  Those  fruitful  tracts, 


the  plains,  of  which  the  larger  are  termed  Campidani , 
and  titc  secondary  ones  Campi,  arc  watered  by  nume- 
rous small  streams,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Tirti, 
the  Coguittas,  the  Fltimendosa,  the  Tonus,  and  the 
Mannu.  About  1,000,000  of  xtarelli , or  800,000  acres, 
ore  allotted  for  the  growth  of  corn,  the  average  produce 
of  which  returns  seven  or  eight  for  one.  Properly  culti- 
vated, the  growth  might  be  tripled ; and,  indeed,  in 
some  favoured  districts,  the  yield  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 
There  is  no  regular  system  of  manuring;  paring  and 
burning  is  the  grand  restorative ; the  advantage  of  lay- 
ing down  grasses  when  the  land  is  exhausted  is  unknown; 
and  few  of  the  grounds,  except  the  enclosures  called 
Tanche , which  are  of  very  limited  extent,  are  irrigated 
by  artificial  means.  The  plough  is  the  simple  aratrum 
of  the  Romans ; and  the  corn  is  thrashed  in  the  fields 
by  the  tread  of  mares  and  colts.  The  only  artificial 
fodder  is  the  mischiaU,  or  barley,  lucerne,  basil,  and 
vetches,  mixed  in  the  manner  mentioned  by  Pliny; 
couch-grass  is  suffered  to  grow  generally,  and  is  eaten 
by  the  cattle  ; and  as  no  precautions  are  taken  for  pro- 
viding dry  forage,  or  housing  the  animals,  the  stock 
suffers  considerably,  since  the  Summer  heats  destroy  alt 
verdure.  Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are  divided 
into  two  classes:  those  which  work,  or  yield  milk,  wool, 
&c.  go  under  the  denomination  of  mango,  and  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  best  pastures ; those  intended  for  slaughter, 
or  kept  for  breeding,  the  rude , arc  turned  to  graze  on 
the  hills  and  wastes  till  they  become  almost  wild.  There 
is  an  establishment  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of 
horses,  and  of  stock  in  general,  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Government,  but  with  little  effect.  The  follow- 
ing Table  shows  the  average  agricultural  produce  and 
quantity  of  live  stock,  os  given  in  a detailed  statistical 
report  to  Government  of  the  ten  years  between  1815  and 
1825: 
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Produce. 

Starelli  towed.  Starelli  reaped. 


Wheat 269,383  1,254,982 

Barley 97,718  358,000 

Legumes 67,845  221,580 

Lite  Stock. 

Maori.  Rndi. 

Horses 2*, 800  19,900 

Oxen 94,100  148,622 

Cows 12,872  

Calves 7,600  

Sheep 802,930 

Goats 245,900 

Kids 299,481 

Swine 23,314  150,140 


The  Island  is  divided  into  two  Intendancies,  the  first  Govern 
of  which,  or  the  General  Intendancy  of  Cagliari,  com-  wot. 
prises  the  six  Province*  of  Cagliari,  Iglesiar , Irili,  La - 
nuJtei,  NuorOt  and  Husachi ; the  second,  or  the  General 
Vice-Intendancy  of  Satsari,  comprehends  the  five  Pro- 
vinces of  Satsari,  Alghero,  Cuglteri , Ozieri,  and  Ttmpio . 

These  eleven  Provinces  are  subdivided  into  32  Districts 
and  360  Communes.  It  is  at  present  governed  by  a 
Viceroy  for  the  House  of  Savoy,  who  continues  in  office 
for  three  years,  with  an  annual  appointment  of  60,000 
lire.  The  second  person  in  lire  State  i*  the  Regent, 
or  Great  Chancellor,  who  presides  over  the  tribunals  tor 
the  general  administration  of  the  Kingdom,  with  a 
salary  of  3000  scudi.  The  civil  affairs  of  the  cities  are 
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SAR-  regulated  by  a bench  of  magistrate*  under  the  Capo 
DIN  I A.  Uiurato  or  Chief  Judge;  ami  ilxwc  of  the  Communes 
by  a council  of  from  three  to  seven  member*:,  n ruler  a 
Syndic.  These  Courts  are  amenable  to  the  audit  of  the 
I ntendant -General  of  Finance.  The  national  concern* 
are  discussed  by  a representative  body,  called  the  Kla- 
mew/*,  consisting  of  the  three  order*  of  the  State,  or  the 
Ecclesiastics  the  Nobles,  and  the  Representatives  of  the 
Towns  and  Communes,  who  hold  their  deliberation*  in 
separate  chambers,  and  communicate  by  deputies.  These 
stamenli  are  convened  and  holden  at  the  royal  pleasure. 
The  feudal  system  is  in  full  activity  ; and  although  vas- 
sals in  Sardinia  are  born  free,  the  degrad ing  serv  ice* 
and  tenures  of  feudalism  are  still  in  vigour.  So  heavy 
is  the  weight  of  the  grinding  extortions  of  thi*  system, 
snperadded  to  the  burden  of  royal  and  other  imposts, 
that  in  some  parts  the  contributions,  taken  altogether, 
amount  to  nearly  seventy  per  cent,  on  the  earnings  of 
the  vassal.  Yet  the  average  of  the  direct  taxation  is  no 
more  than  five  lire  ihe  head ; a very  small  sum  compared 
with  that  paid  by  other  Italian  fttates,  and  which  prove* 
the  existence  of  numerous  privileged  properlin i.  The 
consequence  of  this  exemption  of  the  feudal  holders  from 
any  tribute  or  tax,  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  revenue  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  the  Island. 
Religion.  Catholicism  is  the  exclusive  religion  of  the  Island. 

There  are  three  Archbishoprics,  those  of  Cagliari,  Sa*- 
sari,  and  Orietana , and  eight  Bishopric*.  The  secular 
clergy  enjoy  a revenue  of  204,000  tire;  tin?  regular 
clergy,  whose  various  establishments  amount  to  93 
Convents  tor  men,  and  18  for  women,  have  an  income 
of  696,000  lire.  The  education  of  those  intended  for 
holy  orders  is  mther  scholastic  and  casuistical  than 
general  and  classical ; but  the  superior  classes  are.  in 
general,  fully  capable  of  executing  the  duties  of  their 
respective  charge*. 

Education  There  is  a University  at  Cagliari  with  a library  of 
1b, 000  volumes,  and  one  at -Saairrri  with  a library  of 
5000  volumes.  The  number  of  professors  in  tlie  first 
is  25,  of  students  about  250  ; in  the  second  the  profes- 
sors are  19  in  number,  and  the  students  230.  Secondary 
instruction  is  provided  for  by  lower  Latin  schools,  one  of 
which  is  established  in  each  Capita]  of  the  eleven  Pro- 
vinces ; and,  pursuant  to  a decree  dated  June,  1323, 
normal  schools  for  elementary  instruction  are  o)>eued  in 
most  of  the  villages.  The  Scolopii  hove  six  schools  in 
the  Diocese  of  Cagliari^  the  Jesuits  two  in  that  of  Sassari. 
There  are  no  female  school*  of  any  kind. 

Trade  and  The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Island  is 

commerce,  given  by  Serrcstori.  as  follows: 

Imports.  Exports. 

tJrt  Italian?.  Lire  Italian?. 

4.749.000  ....  1824  ....  4,337.000 

4.692.000  ....  1S31  ....  4,355,000 

6,000,000  ....  1834  ....  -6,000,000 

The  consumption  of  foreign  products  is  averaged  by 
the  snme  economist  at  nine  lire  for  each  individual ; a 
prooftbat  ease  and  competence  are  confined  to  a small 
number.  In  1833  the  customs  amounted  to  1,026,000 
lire.  Corn  is  the  principal  article  of  export ; and,  in 
good  yeans,  the  exports  from  the  whole  Island  may 
amount  to  400.000  starelli  (500,000  bushels)  of  wheat, 
200,000  statrlti  of  barley,  6000  starrUi  of  maize,  100,000 
starefh  of  beans,  200,000  starelli  uf  pea**,  and  1000 
stareUi  of  lentils.  The  culture  of  vinrs  is  gradually 
growing  into  importance;  about  3500  Catalan  pipes  arc 


exported,  principally  from  Alghero  and  Ogliatlra.  Con  SAR- 
siderabte  quantities  of  cheear,  uud  of  ►all.  which  a*  a DIMA, 
royal  monopoly,  are  exported.  Flax,  linseed,  hides,  '■“•"v"*-'1 
oil,  saffron,  rag*,  aiquifoux,  are  among  the  articles  of 
export.  The  tunny  and  coral  fndieries  employ  nmnerou* 
hands ; but  these,  a*  indeed  is  almost  ad  the  trade  of 
Sardinia,  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The 
former  fishery  has  been  for  fotne  years  on  the  decline, 
but  its  profits,  ill  favourable  seasons,  are  enormous; 
the  expense*,  at  one  of  the  choice  station*,  in  1S23, 
amounted  to  £bl74  sterling,  the  receipts  to  XI  4,690, 
thus  leaving  a clear  profit  of  £9516  sterling.  Tlie  only 
manufactures  catried  on  in  the  island  are  those  of  gun- 
powder, salt,  tobacco,  and  woollen  caps.  Almost  every 
article  of  fires*,  whether  for  the  gentry  or  the  peasantry, 
is  imported,  as  well  as  furniture,  soap,  stationery,  glass, 
earthenware,  &c. ; and  all  colonial  produce  is  supplied 
by  foreigners.  Notwithstanding  the  rich  (nines  of  the 
Island,  the  Sards  import  all  their  iron  and  steel.  The 
advantageous  position  of  the  Island  lor  commercial 
pur|>o*es  is  lost  upon  the  natives  ; a circumstance  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  apathy  engendered  by  the  feudal 
system,  and  the  blind  policy  of  a Government  which 
burdens  every  exportable  article  with  heavy  duties.  To 
such  an  extent  has  the  industry  ot  the  IhUi^I  been  sacri- 
ficed by  this  short -sigh ted  rapacity,  that  (his  “ benignant 
nurse'*  of  ancient  Rome  (Val.  Maximus,  lib.  vii.  c.  6.)  is 
sometimes,  notwithstanding  it*  scanty  population,  con- 
strained to  supply  its  deficient  harvests  by  importation. 

Some  amelioration*  have,  however,  been  introduced  into 
various  departments  of  industry,  and  several  improve- 
ment* have  been  made  within  these  lew  years.  A good 
road  has  at  lengih  been  formed  from  Cagliari  to  Sassari, 
and  cross  roads  are  being  carried  from  >1  to  some  of  Uw» 
larger  towns.  “ Let  tbe  freedom  of  exportation,  with 
reasonable  duties  on  imports,  and  the  security  of  property 
be  established,"  writes  Mr.  Macculloch,  “ and  we  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  Sardinia  will,  at  no  very  remote 
period,  recover  her  ancient  prosperity.*' 

Tlie  Sards  arc  of  middle  stature  and  well  shaped,  Social  con- 
with  dark  eyes  and  coarse  black  hair ; but  blue  eyes  and  dilien. 
fair  complexions  are  mrt  with  in  the  mountains.*  They 
are  kind,  hospitable,  and  of  frauk  address,  qualities 
counterbalanced  by  dissimulation  and  an  iusatiahie  thirst 
for  revenge.  The  latter  passion  is  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  hordes  of  banditti  which  infest  Uie  Island  ; most 
of  whom  are  men  who  have  fled  from  jusLiee  on  account 
of  having  committed  homicide.  Tbe  nobles  and  citizens 
generally  adopt  the  Italian  fashions  in  their  dress;  but 
the  grate  mannu,  or  country  gemiemeu,  us  well  as  the 
mussaras,  or  upper  cla*»  o I tanner*,  and  all  tlie  peasantry 
are  distinguished  by  peculiar  costumes,  among  which 
the  sheep  and  goat  skins  of  auLiquity  still  constitute  n 
characteristic  feature.  Throughout  the  Island  the  ciila- 
dini  hold  the  cottfadini  in  utter  contempt,  u feeling  as 
warmly  returned  by  the  rustic*.  The  SardG  arc  greatly 
attached  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table;  all  ranks  are 
earnestly  devoted  to  festivity,  and  dancing  is  joyously 
kept  up  on  all  public  festivals.  Many  of  their  customs 
and  mariner*,  as  well  as  of  the  peculiarities  of  their 
dress,  have  evidently  descended  from  the  Hellenic  colo- 
nics ; some,  in  particular  the  partial  seclusion  of  females, 
who  never  sit  at  meals  with  visitors,  are  trails  probably 
derived  from  their  ancient  Moorish  masters.  Their 
superstition*  and  prejudices  are  numerous,  recalling 
those  of  the  remotest  periods. 

Tlie  climate  of  Sardinia  is  temperate ; Captain  Smyth  Cliiaua. 
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8AH-  ronnd  the  mean  tmenlun  of  the  thermometer  to  be 
DINT  A.  about  61°,  and  the  medium  height  of  the  barometer 
about  29°  69^.  The  weather  is  proverbially  variable  as 
to  heat  and  cold,  but  hail  and  thunder-storms  rarely 
occur.  The  dew?,  in  some  measure,  compensate  for  the 
deficiency  of  rain,  which  often  greatly  distresses  the 
country.  “ That  certain  local  causes/’  observes  Captain 
Smyth,  44  have  through  all  ages  tainted  the  atmosphere 
of  Sardinia,  may  be  gathered  from  the  remarks  and  sar- 
casms of  a host  of  early  authors.’’  This  insalubrity 
probably  arises  from  the  same  causes  as  the  malaria  of 
Italy  and  Sicily  ; but  the  inlemperie,  as  it  is  termed, 
differs  from  the  malaria,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  com- 
paratively harmless,  unless  imbibed  during  sleep,  w be  rena 
the  former,  though  worst  at  night,  is  pernicious  at  all 
times.  It  begins  during  the  Summer  heat,  and  conti- 
nnes  until  the  latter  end  of  November.  The  most 
prevalent  winds  are  the  North- West  and  the  East,  the 
first  of  which  is  the  healthiest.  The  maladetto  levantr , 
so  complained  of  by  the  natives  for  its  debilitating 
effects,  is  a South-East  wind,  and  answers  to  the  tirotro 
of  the  Neapolitans.  Snow  is  common  in  ti>e  higher 
grounds  in  winter.  Earthquakes  arc  rare,  and  happily 
feeble  in  their  effects. 

Natural  The  woods  and  forests  abound  with  stags,  nrufflons, 

history.  wild  boars,  and  all  the  variety  of  game.  The  oxen  are 
small  in  size,  with  lnng  horns;  the  horses  likewise  are 
small  but  vigorous.  Besides  the  coast  fisheries,  the 
lakes  at  Oritlano,  Cagliari,  and  Porto  Pino  abound 
with  extremely  fine  mullet,  bream,  and  other  fish,  which 
are  carefully  fattened.  Amongst  the  common  orchard 
fruits  are  figs,  grapes,  melons,  apples,  apricots,  peuches. 
almonds,  and  the  Jirv  morixeu , or  prickly  pear  ; walnuts 
and  chestnuts  are  almost  confined  to  Arilxu,  Tonara , 
and  Si.  Lunurgiti ; the  cultivation  of  oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  and  dates  is  but  little  attended  to.  'Die  value 
of  the  yearly  export  of  fruit  is  little  more  than  £1000 
sterling.  The  vegetables,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  are 
particularly  fine  and  abundant.  Belief  in  the  existence 
of  the  herb  which  has  given  rise  to  the  proverb  of  the 
risui  Sardonicvn  is  common,  but  its  " whereabout”  on- 
known  ; however,  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  honey  still 
retains  the  bitterness  alluded  to  by  Horace.  The  forests, 
which  are  both  fine  nnd  extensive  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  chiefly  consist  of  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  nnd 
cork  trees.  Tl»e  eagle  builds  her  eyrie  on  the  moun- 
tains; the  vulture  clears  the  plains  of  carrion;  the 
flamingo  arrives  from  Africa  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust; and,  two  months  later,  swans,  ducks,  and  geese 
join  them  from  the  Northern  regions,  nnd  are  followed 
by  herons  and  cormorants.  Insects  are  rare  when  com- 
pared with  the  other  Southern  countries  of  Europe;  (lie 
only  noxious  one  is  the  wolifvga,  a species  of  tarantula. 
Snakes,  vipers,  toads,  and  scorpions  are  frequently 
met  with ; but  no  reptile  in  the  Island  is  mortally  ve- 
nomous. 

Hinton-.  The  Island  of  Sardinia,  which  borrowed  its  present 
Roman  name  from  its  Greek  appellation  of  Znp^r,  is 
said  to  have  been  so  called  in  honour  of  one  of  its  first 
colonizers,  Sard  ns,  sou  of  Hercules.  It  was  conquered 
In  turn  by  the  Pelasgi,  Phoenicians.  Etrnsci,  nnd  Cartha- 
ginians, which  last  nation  remained  in  possession  of  it 
until  the  first  Punic  War.  Soon  after  purring  into  the 
hunds  of  the  Romans,  it  was  erected,  in  conjunction  with 
Corsica,  into  a Province ; and  both  its  population  anil 
fertility  were  much  greater  whilst  it  constituted  part  of 
the  Empire  than  at  present.  The  Vandals,  the  Goths, 


the  Greek  Emperors,  and  the  Arabs  were  then  succes-  AAR- 
sively  masters  of  Sardinia,  to  whom  succeeded,  in  the  P*NIA. 
Xlth  Century,  the  Pisans  ami  the  Genoese.  Two  cen-  v* 
furies  later  the  Popes  endeavoured  to  annex  it  to  the 
Papal  dominion*,  and  finally  gave  it  in  investiture  to 
the  Crown  of  Arragon.  Bui  it  was  only  in  the  XIVth 
Century  that  James  IV.,  King  of  Arragon,  gained  full 
and  entire  possession  of  the  Island.  From  this  period 
it  remained  annexed  to  the  Spanish  dominions  until  the 
War  of  the  Succession,  when,  in  1708,  the  English 
seized  it  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  In 
1720  it  was  ceded  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  exchange 
for  Sicily,  (it  cannot  be  called  an  equivalent,;  and  was 
then  erected  into  a Kingdom.  ‘When  the  French,  in 
1796,  overran  Italy,  his  Sardinian  Majesty  wav  obliged 
to  fly  from  his  continental  States,  and  seek  refuge  in  the 
Island,  which  remained  his  sole  possession  until  restored 
to  his  andent  dominions  by  the  General  Peace  of 
1814. 

Cagliari,  (the  Roman  Calaria ,)  the  Capital,  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  a gulf,  on  the  Southern  extremity  of  the 
Island ; and  is  built  partly  on  the  sea-side,  and  partly 
on  the  slope  of  a steep  hill,  which  is  crowned  by  u castle, 
origin  ally  erected  by  the  Pisans.  It  ia  divided  into  four 
quarters,  CatMlo,  Hiampaet,  Marina,  and  Villanuota. 

The  streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  the  houses  mean 
and  badly  built.  Besides  its  Cathedral,  which  is  rich  in 
inurblt*,  it  has  38  Churches,  ami  21  Religious  houses. 

The  chief  building  is  the  Palace  of  the  Viceroy.  In 
addition  to  its  University,  Cagliari  has  a Museum  with 
good  collections  of  minerals,  birds  of  the  Island,  and 
medals;  a Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  and  Public 
Economy;  a College  tor  the  Nobility ; and  a Diocesan 
Seminary.  There  are  likewise  a Royal  Mint,  an  excel- 
lent Hospital,  and  a Theatre.  Cagliari  U the  chief  port 
of  the  Island,  indeed  almost  the  only  one  frequented  by 
foreign  vessels,  and  it  enjoys  great  municipal  revenues 
and  privileges.  The  high  judicial  court  for  the  South 
division  of  the  Island,  and  the  commercial  tribunal  hold 
their  sittings  here. 

The  Gulf  of  Cagliari  extends  from  Pula  on  the  West 
to  Cape  Carbonara  on  the  East,  a distance  of  about  24 
miles  across,  and  about  12  in  depth,  with  good  anchor- 
age everywhere  afier  getting  into  soundings.  A mole 
projects  from  the  Pratique  Office,  and  there  is  a very 
convenient  pier  harbour  capable  of  holding  14  or  16 
vessels  of  tolerable  size,  besides  small  craft.  Altogether 
it  is  tine  of  the  best  and  safest  ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 

In  1 S3 1,  210  ships  cleared  out  of  the  port  of  Cagliari, 
whose  united  tonnage  was  22,099  tons,  and  crews  1636 
men.  Of  these  vessels  159  were  Sardinian,  20  were 
Neapolitan,  10  Austrian,  six  French,  five  Swedish,  four 
English,  two  American,  two  from  Tuscany,  one  from 
Spain,  and  one  from  Russia.  The  chief  manufactory  ia 
the  royal  one  of  tobacco ; and  there  are  extensive  saline 
works,  likewise  belonging  to  the  Cmwn,  near  Cagliari. 

Cagliari  is  an  Archbishop’s  Sre,  which  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  IVth  Century,  and  St.  Lucifer  was  one 
of  its  earliest  Bishops.  Population,  in  1825,  27.300. 

North  latitude  39°  12'  13",  East  longitude  9°  6'  44". 

There  exists  in  the  Intendancy  of  Cagliari  a smalt 
district  called  Barbagia,  consisting  chiefly  of  mountain 
and  forest,  which  is  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Bribers,  w ho  took  refuge  here  at  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  their  native  Borhary  by  the  Vandal*.  Their  chief 
place  i?  Sea  la , a village  with  about  12.000  inhabitant*. 

The  only  other  town  of  importance  is  Sastari , which 
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SAR-  is  an  Archbishop’s  See,  and  the  residence  of  (he  Vice- 
DINIA  Intendaut.  It  lies  in  a beautiful  valley  on  the  North- 
SAUGUS.  "CHt  l^e  rising  gently  on  the  slope  of  a hill, 

. r i , anil  surrounded  with  vineyard*  am!  olive  grounds.  Its 
Gothic  castle  and  wall*  are  still  kept  up,  ami  it*  houses 
are  in  general  well  built.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  Government  Falacc,  that  of  the  Archbishop,  and  the 
Cathedra],  the  facade  of  which  is  much  admired.  There 
are  likewise  lour  parochial  Churches  and  thirteen  Reli- 
gious houses.  Besides  the  University,  there  are  a Col- 
lege for  the  Noble*,  a School  of  applied  Mathematics, 
ami  a diocesan  Seminary.  Population  about  20,000. 
North  latitude  40°  48',  East  longitude  8°  45'. 

The  remaining  principal  places  are  Qnstano . on  the 
West  coast,  ihe  chief  sent  of  the  tunny  fishery,  with  a 
population  of  10,000;  Rosa  with  6000,  and  Atghero 
with  7000  inhabitant*,  celebrated  for  their  coral  fisheries ; 
Porto-Conte  and  CewM  Sardo,  of  consequence  from  their 
fortifications,  and  Osieri,  a very  populous  village  of 
about  8000  inhabitants. 

Antiquities.  Sardinia  abounds  in  monuments  recalling  the  do- 
mination of  its  successive  rulers.  The  most  remarkable 
are  the  singular  remains  termed  Nuraggis,  which  are 
strewed  over  the  Island  to  the  number  of  several  hun- 
dreds, and  which  have  exercised  the  antiquarian  sagacity 
of  Peyron,  Marmara,  Mimaut,  Man  no,  and  Petit-Radel. 


They  are  strong  buildings,  in  the  form  of  a truncated  ®AR- 

cone,  composed  of  msu-ses  of  stone  from  two  to  five  or 

six  feet  square,  arranged  in  layers,  and  without  cement.  SARGUS, 

Their  materials  are  lava,  freestone,  or  such  substances 

os  their  respective  sites  afford,  and  they  generally  crown 

the  summits  of  hills.  The  entrance  is  usually  very  low. 

The  interior  is  lower  than  the  surrounding  surface,  aud 
is  almost  invariably  divided  into  two  floors,  each  con- 
sisting of  a vaulted  room,  to  which  access  is  gained  from 
a ramp  between  two  concentric  walls,  leading  nearly  to 
the  summit,  where  a flight  of  steps  completes  the  ascent. 

The  most  imposing  of  these  monument*  stands  between 
Sanugheu  and  Fordongianus,  in  the  district  of  Busachi, 
and  from  its  height  of  nearly  60  feel  is  called  Su  ATm- 
raggi  longu.  They  are  generally  referred  to  the 
Peiasgic  period,  and  probably  served  both  for  sepulture 
and  defence,  according  to  circumstances.  A very  excel- 
lent description  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them, 
with  plan  and  sections,  is  given  in  the  Work  of  Captain 
Smyth  already  referred  to,  and  to  which  this  Article  is 
greatly  indebted. 

Marmara.  Voyage  en  Sardaigne ; Smyth,  Present 
State  of  ihe  laland  of  Sardinia ; Serrestori,  Stalislka 
del  Regno  di  Sardegna;  Calendario  Sardo ; Annates 
du  Ccmmerct  Maritime  for  1833;  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review , No.  23. 


SARDO'NIAN,  } Fr.  nardonien;  It.  tardonico  ; 

Sardo'nic,  > Lat.  sardoniut.  Sardonian  laugh, 

Sajioo'nican.  J (y«Awc  wf2ow«.)  » bitter  laugh. 
See  the  Quotation  from  Taylor's  Pausanias. 

Fly,  fly  to  the  courts ; 

Fly  to  fond  «MiiUlI»ngf*  sports, 

Where  strain'd  tardtmick  smiles  are  dosing  stilt, 

And  grief  is  forc'd  to  laugh  against  her  will. 

Ketvfui at  h'otlnmaiur,  p.  391. 

. — ■ - — Who  [Ulyssesl  liis  head 

Stmmke  quietly  aside ; and  let  it  shed 
His  malice  on  the  wall.  The  suffering  man 
A laughter  raising,  must  Sardinian 
With  scorn*,  and  wrath  milt. 

Chapman.  Homer.  OdyUey,  book  XX. 

Shunning  the  blow,  but  gratified  his  just 
Resentment  wifh  a brood  tordnntck  smile 
Of  dread  significance,  Coteprr.  Id.  14. 

This  same  island  [Sardinia]  is  free  from  all  kinds  of  poisonous 
and  deadly  herb*,  excepting  one  hrrb,  which  nnembles  parsley, 
and  which,  they  say,  esuse*  those  who  eat  it  to  die  laughing.  From 
this  circumstance  Homer  first,  and  others  after  him,  calb  laughter, 
which  conevals  wntti  noxious  design.  Sardumc*** 

Taylor.  Pmnmist.  Uncnptt.n  of  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  149. 

SAUGUS,  from  the  Greek  irapyoc.  GeoflY.,Cuv.  Sar. 
In  Zoology , a genus  ol  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Sparoides , order  Arnnthopterygii^  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Jaws  slightly  extensible,  fur- 
nished on  the  sides  with  molar  teeth  disposed  like  a 
pavement,  and  in  front  with  incisive  teeth  similar  to  those 
of  man ; dorsal  fin  single  and  extended ; opercules 
neither  spined  nor  denticulated;  height  of  the  body 
nearly  equal  to  its  length 

The  moat  remarkable  character  of  this  genus  consists 
in  the  form  of  ihe  incisive  or  front  teeth,  which,  being 
broad,  com  pressed,  oik!  square  at  the  crown,  resemble 
the  same  class  of  teeth  in  the  human  subject.  The 
squaic  form  of  the  incisive  teeth  distinguishes  this  from 
the  genu*  Chrysophrys,  in  which  they  are  conical. 


The  Sara  are  shore  fish,  are  common  on  the  Southern 
coasts  of  France,  but  are  not  found  in  the  British  Chan- 
nel ; they  are  also  met  with  on  the  Western  coast  of 
Spain,  and  generally  on  all  the  shores  washed  by  the 
Mediterranean,  atvd  also  in  the  Red  Sea.  Upon  the 
American  coast,  and  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic, 
they  are  also  found.  They  feed  generally  on  small 
shell-fish  and  cnistaceous  animals,  for  the  breaking  up 
of  which  the  form  of  their  molar  teeth  is  well  adapted  ; 
but  some  of  them  appear  to  feed  upon  9ea-weed. 

In  aome  species  the  incisive  teeth  are  smooth,  and 
the  molar  are  arranged  in  two  or  three  rows  ; such  are 

S.  Rondels tii,  Cuv.;  Rondeletian  Sar.  From  seven 
to  twelve  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  head  makes 
one-fourth  ; the  body  is  deep  and  compressed ; the 
muzzle  is  obtuse  and  thick ; the  mouth  moderately  wide ; 
incisive  teeth  in  each  jaw  eight,  upright,  four-sided, 
with  a cutting  edge  on  their  crown,  and  a tapering  fang, 
and  the  two  outer  teeth  rather  smaller  than  the  others ; 
the  molar  teeth  are  placed  in  the  upper  jaw  immediately 
behind  the  incisive  in  three  rows,  of  which  the  hinder 
are  the  largest,  and  the  middle  the  smallest;  of  the 
lower  molars  there  ure  but  two  rows;  the  lower  lip  is 
thin  before  the  incisive,  but  becomes  very  thick  opposite 
the  molars,  forming  a deep  Ibid,  at  the  fore  corner  of 
which  is  a fleshy  tubercle,  similar  to  a short  beard  ; the 
eye  is  situated  near  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek ; the 
dorsal  fin  is  low  hut  tong,  its  spines  strong,  and  alter- 
nately narmw  on  one  edge  aud  broad  on  the  other  to 
allow  its  folding  up  and  dropping  into  a deep  groove 
formed  along  the  back  by  the  elevation  of  the  scales 
above  the  root  of  the  fin  ; the  tail  is  forked,  and  its  upper 
lobe  rather  longer  than  the  lower.  The  whole  body, 
except  the  forehead  and  suborbitary  hones,  which  are 
naked,  is  covered  with  soft,  flexible,  slightly  adherent, 
and  imbricated  scales.  The  general  coloui  is  silvery- 
grey  with  a reddish  tinge,  very  pale  on  the  back,  and 
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SARGUS.  whitish  on  the  belly;  the  sides  are  marked  with  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  leaden-grey  or  golden  longitudinal 
stripes,  deeper  above  than  below  the  lateral  line,  and 
crossed  by  live  or  six  narrow  bands ; upon  the  tail  is  a 
deep  black  spot ; the  forehead  and  cheek  are  deep  grey 
tinged  with  purple : the  edge  of  the  opercule  above  the 
angle  black,  as  is  also  a spot  at  the  root  of  the  pectoral 
fills,  which  are  grey;  ventrals  deep  black,  as  also  the 
anal,  except  at  its  root,  which  is  grey;  the  dorsal  tin 
greyish  tinged  with  yellow,  its  spines  silvery,  and  its 
soft  part  edged  with  black.  It  is  found  along  the 
French  and  Italian  coasts,  and  other  shores  washed  by 
the  Mediterranean.  At  Alexandria  it  is  called  Ghenyne, 
from  its  being  believed  to  make  a grunting  noise  when 
captured ; Geoffrey  named  it  S.  Iiaucut,  but  the  Alex- 
andrian is  the  same  as  the  species  now  described.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  Lake  of  Biserta.  It  feeds  on  small 
fish,  testaceous  and  molluscous  animals,  and  never  goes 
far  from  shore  like  the  Dorado;  and  it  is  caught  on  the 
French  coast  with  hooks  bailed  with  a paste  composed 
of  cheese,  stinking  Sardines,  and  flour,  or  with  small 
fish. 

S.  Salvia  ni,  Cuv. ; Sahian't  Sar.  About  nine  inches 
in  length  and  two  in  depth ; the  size  of  the  head  in 
the  same  proportion  as  in  the  last  species,  but  the  muzzle 
is  more  projecting,  and  between  the  orbits  the  forehead 
is  protuberant ; the  eyes  ore  larger  and  lower  on  the 
cheek ; lips  more  delicate,  the  upper  wide  and  plaited 
as  in  the  Labri , the  lower  lip  has  also  its  tubercle,  but  it 
cannot  be  seen  till  the  edge  of  the  lip  is  raised  ; the  in- 
cisive teeth  are  narrower  and  placed  more  obliquely,  and 
the  molar  behind  those  of  the  upper  jaw  are  much 
smaller ; the  tail  is  more  deeply  cleft,  the  scales  larger, 
and  the  lateral  line  marked  upon  a series  of  smaller 
scales.  The  colours  of  this  species  are  very  brilliant ; 
the  forehead  is  grey,  and  above  each  eye  is  a golden 
spot;  between  the  forehead,  dorsal  fin. and  upper  angle 
of  the  opercule  blackish,  inclining  to  golden  towards  the 
buck,  and  deep  black  near  the  opercule ; the  sides  arc 
golden-grey  striped  longitudinally  with  golden  bands, 
of  which  the  five  above  the  lateral  line  are  very  bright, 
and  the  ten  below  paler;  the  annular  spot  on  the  tnd  is 
broad,  and  extended  upon  the  soft  part  of  the  dorsal 
fin  and  on  its  scaly  sheath;  the  dorsal  fin  marked  with 
several  blackish  spots;  pectorals  grey ; ventrals  black, 
very  deep  above,  and  whitish  below ; anal  blackish ; 
caudal  whitish.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
more  common  than  the  preceding  species.  Throughout 
Italy  it  also  bears  the  same  name,  Sargo  or  Sargone  ; 
and  at  Alexandria,  where  it  is  extremely  common,  it  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  ChargoucA,  or  Sea  Rat. 

S.  Annularis,  Cuv.;  Sparu * Annul.,  Lin.;  Annular 
Sar.  Of  more  slender  proportions  than  the  preceding ; 
the  head  a fourth  of  the  total  length  of  the  body,  which 
is  seven  inches ; muzzle  rather  pointed  ; the  profile, 
being  a continuation  of  the  curve  of  the  back,  gives  to 
the  body  an  oval  form  ; the  protuberance  between  tha 
eyes  slight ; upper  Up  thick  and  not  plaited,  lower  thin 
and  without  a tubercle ; incisive  teeth  vertical,  wider, 
cut  more  square  than  in  any  other  species,  and  more 
closely  resembling  the  incisive  teeth  of  man;  molar 
teeth  very  numerous  and  closely  set  in  three  rows  in  the 
upper  jaw,  and  in  two  or  three  in  the  lower;  caudal  fin 
cleft,  and  its  two  lobes  rounded  on  their  inner  edges. 
The  back  of  this  specie*  is  yellow,  inclining  to  golden, 
ami  each  scale  above  the  lateral  line  edged  with  greyish- 
brown;  the  belly  silvery-grey  ; the  spot  on  the  tail  deep 
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black  ; dorsal  and  caudal  fins  grey  tinged  with  yellowish ; SARGUS. 
pectorals  grey ; ventrals  bright  orange- yellow ; anal  fin 
orange.  They  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  well  on  the  rr>cky  coast  of  France,  Tuscany, 
and  Italy,  as  on  the  muddy  shores  of  Lower  Egypt,  and 
they  are  also  taken  off  the  Canaries.  By  the  French  it 
is  called  Sparaitlon,  by  the  Spaniards  Spa rg oil,  and 
the  Italians  know  it  as  ihe  Sparlo  in  some,  and  the 
Carlino , or  Carhnoto  in  other  Provinces  ; at  Ivi^aand 
Majorca  it  is  called  Esparay , but  never  grows  to  any 
large  size. 

S.  Vet ul a,  Cuv.;  Ancient  Sar.  About  a foot  in 
length ; profile  high,  and  back  much  curved ; head 
scarcely  a fourth  of  the  total  length ; muzzle  very  ob- 
tuse and  much  rounded  on  account  of  the  great  thick- 
ness of  the  jaws,  which,  besides  the  incisive,  support  a 
much  larger  number  of  molar  teeth  Ilian  in  the  other 
species,  there  being  four  rows  in  the  upper  and  three 
in  the  lower  jaw ; space  between  the  eyes  broad  and 
rounded,  but  not  protuberant.  Body  golden  grey  glossed 
with  silvery,  and  marked  with  eighteen  or  twenty  dusky 
longitudinal  stripes  upon  the  sides;  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  tuil  is  a black  spot  which,  descending,  is  lost 
upon  the  sides.  It  is  found  at  Naples  and  at  Murtigues. 

Willughby  considered  the  Orada  Fecchia  of  the  Vene- 
tians to  be  this  species. 

S.  Node , Cuv.;  Spotted-tail  Sar.  From  seven  to 
nine  inches  long;  its  form  resembles  that  of  the  S.  An- 
nularis, hut  it  is  distinguished  by  its  incisive  teeth  being 
narrower  and  more  oblique;  it  has  eight  of  these  in  the 
upper  and  six  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  its  molars  are  in 
four  rows  in  the  upper  and  three  in  the  lower  jaw,  which 
render  the  jaw  more  full.  Its  colour  is  greenish-grey 
tinged  with  golden,  and  each  side  marked  with  twenty 
longitudinal  grey  lines ; on  either  side  of  the  origin  of 
the  tail  a round  black  spot  divided  into  halves  by  the 
lateral  line  which  traverses  it;  the  dorsal,  anal,  and 
caudal  fins  yellowish ; the  pectorals  reddish  and  ventrals 
brownish.  It  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  called  by 
the  Arabs  Node , which  signifies,  in  their  language,  a 
spot. 

S.  Otis,  Cuv.;  Spam*  Oris,  Mitch.;  Sheep's  Head 
Sar.  Sometimes  acquires  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds 
weight,  but  more  commonly  varies  between  four  and 
seven  pounds : the  proportions  of  one  of  four  and  a 
half  pounds  were  twenty  inches  in  length,  eight  in 
depth,  and  three  in  thickness;  it  is  therefore  a long  and 
deep  but  narrow  fish ; the  muzzle  is  more  obtuse  than 
in  S.  F ft ula,  in  consequence  of  the  nape  being  higher, 
and  the  dorsal  edge  more  curved  and  descending  more 
vertically ; the  forehead  is  wider,  the  limb  of  the  pre- 
opercule  wider,  and  the  angle  of  the  opercule  more 
aente ; the  lips  are  thick  and  distinct,  and  in  the  edge  of 
the  lower  there  is  the  same  fleshy  tubercle  as  in  8.  Ron- 
deUtii;  the  lower  jaw  shorter  than  the  upper;  the  in- 
cisive teeth  are,  according  to  Mitchill,  44  lour  in  each 
jaw,  and  two  other  teeth  situated  next  to  them,  one  on 
each  side,  that  may  be  considered  canine ; the  former 
straight,  the  latter  rather  turned  inwards.”  Cuvier  says 
there  are  eight  wide  incisive  teeth  to  each  jaw.  Within 
these  teeth  are  two  or  three  rows  of  round-topped  molar 
teeth,  of  which  the  outer  row  in  the  upper  jaw  are  the 
moat  conical.  The  scales  are  large,  horny,  of  a square 
form,  with  rounded  angles,  and  marked  with  radiated 
and  concentric  lines ; they  ore  deeply  and  firmly  con- 
nected with  the  skin.  The  general  colour  is  white  or 
dusky  silvery,  with  a smutty  daubing  over  the  face  anil 
2 T 
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S ARGUS,  chin,  which,  together  with  the  form  of  the  mouth,  pre- 
'—l sent*  a distant  resemblance  to  the  face  of  a Sheep,  and 
hence  its  trivial  Anglo-American  name.  Sheep  a Head ; 
the  evert  large  and  brown,  connected  by  a prominent 
brow,  above  which  is  a greenish  tinge;  belly  dull,  in- 
clining sometimes  to  cream  colour;  the  body  is  marked 
vertically  with  six  or  seven  dark  bands  about  an  inch  in 
width,  which  extend  from  the  back  to  the  belly  ; lateral 
line  brmvn ; rays  of  ail  the  fins  coarse,  and  the  fms 
themselves  blackish,  except  the  pectorals,  which  are 
yellowish,  long,  atid  pointed.  Tins  species  is  an  annual 
visitant  of  the  cueist  of  Long  Island,  New  York,  coming 
in  shoals  during  the  warmest  season,  viz.  from  tbc  be- 
ginning of  June  to  September,  and  never  leaves  the 
salt  water.  After  Seplrmbcr  it  retires  to  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  and  does  not  appear  till  the  following  June. 
According  to  Lesueur  it  is  also  found,  though  of  very 
small  size,  in  the  Lake  of  Pont  Chartrain,  near  New 
Orleans,  and  called  by  ihe  French  colonists  Caste -bur gat, 
from  its  breaking  up  with  its  teeth  the  shells  on  which 
it  feeds.  It  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  any  New 
York  fish,  tmd  fetches  a higher  price  than  any  other  ex- 
cept Salmon  and  Trout,  but  requires  cooking  soon  after 
being  taken,  as  it  quickly  becomes  tainted.  It  is  caught 
with  nets,  and  hundreds  arc  often  caught  at  a draught ; 
it  is  also  taken  with  hook  and  line,  but  the  tackle  requires 
to  be  very  good,  as  the  fish  is  very  powerful.  On  some 
parts  of  the  coast  it  is  also  speared  by  torchlight,  as 
Salmon  are  in  Scotland. 

S.  dries,  Cuv.;  Hum's  Head  Sar.  About  a foot  in 
length,  aud  very  nearly  resembling  the  last  species,  but 
the  curve  of  the  back  is  more  convex,  and  the  muzzle 
rather  more  projecting ; the  incisive  teeth  are  longer 
and  narrower,  and  the  molar  les*  numerous.  The  ge- 
neral colour  is  bright  golden-yellow  ; and  the  seven  ver- 
tical bands  narrower  and  lighter  than  in  S.  Rundelctii  ; 
the  dorsal  fin  edged  with  blackish  ; the  annl  browner ; 
ventrals  deep  blue  or  black,  but  no  bluck  on  the  caudal 
crescent.  It  is  found  on  the  roast  of  Rio  Janeiro,  aud 
in  the  I^igune  of  Maracaibo. 

S.  Line  a tun,  Cuv.;  Li  needed.  Sar.  Nine  inches  in 
length,  with  the  muzzle  obtuse;  it  is  marked  with  five 
very  narrow  linear  stripes  descending  from  the  hack  to 
the  sides ; the  tail  is  encircled  in  a broad  black  band, 
and  the  root  of  the  pectoral  fins  with  a blackish  ring. 
From  the  Brazils. 

S.  Faseiatu a,  Cuv.;  Banded  Sntr.  About  a foot 
long ; the  body  more  lengthy,  and  the  muzzle  project- 
ing ; incisive  teeth  narrow  and  projecting  much  forward  ; 
body  almost  completely  surrounded  with  five  broad 
bands.  From  the  Brazils. 

S.  Argenteun , Cuv.;  Silcery  Sar.  From  eight  to 
nine  inches  long,  with  a prominent  muzzle  and  small, 
projecting,  incisive  teeth;  the  molars  small  also ; sides 
silvery  marked  with  a score  of  longitudinal  grey  hues, 
which  are  gradually  lost  on  the  belly ; fins  grey,  except 
the  ventral,  which  are  black.  From  the  Brazils. 

S.  Flavolineaius , Cuv.;  Yellow-lined  Sar.  Nine 
inches  long;  incisive  teeth  brood  and  upright;  molars 
of  moderate  size ; the  dorsal  fin  has  more  spines  than 
any  other  species.  The  bock  is  bluish  ; the  belly  sil- 
very ; and  the  sides  striped  longitudinally  with  thirteen 
or  fourteen  stripes,  which  are  gokku-ycllow  on  the  bock, 
but  nearly  indistinct  on  the  belly  ; dorsal  fin  bluish,  and 
its  soft  part  tinged  with  reddish;  pectorals  black;  ven- 
trals  grey  ; anal  and  caudal  red.  Is  found  at  St.  Jagu, 
on  the  cueist  of  Cuba,  where  it  is  called  Grand-gore. 


S.  Atcensionis,  Cuv.;  Ascension  Sar.  Ten  inches  in  8ARGU3. 
length,  and  nearly  resembling  S.  Argenteus,  but  the 
body  is  less  deep,  tile  muzzle  much  shorter,  the  incisive 
teeth  arc  broader  ond  more  upright,  and  the  molars 
more  numerous.  It  is  of  a silvery-grey  colour  marked 
longitudinally  with  pale  grey  bauds.  From  the  Island 
of  Ascension. 

S.  Urn  mandat  us,  Cuv. ; Perea  Unimacul. , Bl. ; 
Grammiste t Unimacul .,  Schn. ; Sinalr-npotled  Sar. 

From  three  to  seven  inches  in  length ; the  head  small 
and  scarcely  a fourth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  fish  ; 
muzzle  obtuse ; gn|>c  small,  and  jaws  of  equal  length ; 
incisive  teeth  six  in  the  upper  and  eight  in  the  lower 
jaw,  mid  each  marked  with  a small  notch  on  the  middle 
of  its  edge  ; molars  very  small,  rounded  aud  disposed  in 
three  rows  in  the  upper  aud  two  in  the  lower  jaw,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  are  two  larger  than  the 
others ; eyes  placed  high  in  the  cheek,  and  in  front  of 
them  a slight  projection ; upon  the  nape  a slight  de- 
pression ; opercule  narrow  and  slightly  pointed;  pec- 
toral fins  long  and  falciform  ; caudal  forked ; lateral 
line  slightly  curved.  General  colour  silvery  tinged 
with  greyish  on  the  b»ck,  and  marked  on  either  side 
with  Iweufy  longitudinal  stripes  or  narrow  bands  of  a 
clear  golden  colour;  membrane  of  the  dorsal  fin  violet, 
its  spines  silvery,  and  its  soft  part,  as  also  the  anal 
and  caudal  fiua,  yellow;  pectorals  pale  and  ventrals 
blackish.  Is  very  common  on  the  roast  of  Brazil ; and 
MarcgTave  states  that  it  lives  in  fresh  as  well  as  in  salt 
water. 

S.  Rhomboidet,  Cuv. ; Rhomboidal  Sar.  About  six 
inches  in  length  ; it  has  the  muzzle  more  prominent 
thau  in  the  last  species,  the  nape  and  hack  teas  ele- 
vated. the  scales  smaller,  and  the  ray*  of  its  6ns  being 
more  numerous  and  weaker;  incisive  teeth  notched, and 
eight  in  either  jaw,  in  which  there  are  but  two  rows  of 
molar  teeth ; general  colour  silvery  longitudinally 
marked  with  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  golden  bands; 
tour  or  five  browuish  stripes,  more  or  less  distinct,  ac- 
cording to  the  light,  descend  from  the  back  to  the  sides; 
behind  the  shoulder  a blackish  spot  crosses  the  lateral 
line;  dorsal  fin  greyish;  pectorals  and  ventrals  bright 
yellow  ; anal  yellow  edged  with  violet ; caudal  olive- 
green-yellow.  It  is  common  on  the  Northern  coasts  of 
America,  not  lower  than  Louisiana,  and  is  called  by 
Garden  the  SoU-tcalcr  Bream.  At  New  Orleans  it  is 
called  Fiiou  or  Coupcur,  perhaps  from  cutting  the  fish 
ing  hues  with  Us  sharp  teeth.  It  is  also  met  with  in  the  • 
Lake  of  Pont  Chartrain,  but  not  in  great  numbers.  It 
is  considered  a great  delicacy,  aud  eaten  fried. 

S.  Punlazso,  Spa  run  Puniazso,  Gnvel. ; Char  ax. 

Risen.  About  a foot  in  length,  of  which  the  head  forms 
ucariy  a fourth  ; the  muzzle,  pointed  and  projecting, 
gives  this  a more  slender  appearance  than  tlie  other 
species;  Ups  rather  thick  and  plaited  on  the  sides;  in- 
cisive teeth  eight  in  each  jaw,  narrow,  projecting  for- 
wards, and  their  roots  very  dedicate;  a single  row  of 
molar  teeth,  consisting  merely  of  a dozen  granules  placed 
on  the  edges  of  the  jaw*,  which  therefore  render*  the 
head  much  narrower  than  in  any  other  species ; the  eyes 
of  moderate  size,  intermediate  between  the  muzzle  and 
the  angle  of  Uie  opercule,  which  is  sharper  than  in  any 
other  species  found  in  the  Mediterranean;  forehead 
slightly  prominent ; dorsal  and  anal  fins  shallow  ; pecto- 
rals pointed ; toil  slightly  forked.  General  colours  sil- 
very-grey glossed  with  golden  aud  marked  with  seven 
narrow,  blackish,  vertical  stripes;  on  each  side  of  the 
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S ARGUS.  (ai|  i*  u very  broad  four-aided  black  spot,  and  upon  ihe 
g^_  belly  some  traces  of  parallel  blackish  linos  ; dorsal,  vrn- 
M ATI tral,  and  anal  fins  blackish;  pectorals  pale;  caudal  yel- 
■ j- y— , . low  and  bordered  with  deep  black.  It  feeds  on  sea- 
weed, and  is  found  throughout  the  year  on  (he  coast  of 
Nice  upon  the  rocks ; on  the  Italian  coast  it  is  also  met 
with,  and  called  Puntaszo ; and  on  the  Island  of  Jvnja 
it  is  known  as  the  Mxrrada , but  is  not  common-  Risso 
has  placed  it  in  n distinct  genus,  which  he  calls  Charas , 
making  the  small  size  of  its  molar  teeth  the  principal 
genenc  character. 

See  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  Histoire  Nature  lie  de* 
Poumns ; Mitchiil,  in  Transactions  of  New  York  Lite- 
rary and  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  i. 

SAKGUS.  ill  Zoology,  a genus  of  Diplerov*  insect*. 

Generic  character.  Anteimet  porrect,  three-jointed, 
the  basal  joint  somewhat  cylindric,  the  second  cuj^ 
shaped,  die  third  denticulate,  three-annulate,  with  a seta 
at  the  apex  ; scute  Hum  unarmed  ; ocelli  three ; wings  two. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Musca  cupraria , Linnceus ; Mcigvn, 
Zweif.  In*,  vol.  iii.  pi.  xxv.  fig.  1 — 15.  A.  beautiful 

but  not  very  extensive  genus,  of  which  most  of  the  species 
are  found  in  England.  M eigen’s  second  section  has 
been  lately  found  with  a genus  named  Chloromyia. 

SARK,  **.  A.  S.  syric , *yrc ; Sw.  teerk,  from  Gr. 
tnjpixoc,  teriettm,  silk,  of  w hich  wks  were  first  made. 
See  Ihre  and  Jamieson.  Sark  is  a common  Scotch 
word.  The  A-  S.  syric , also  written  (Ihre)  scyric,  is 
probably  scired,  srert,  (Le.  shirt,)  from  the  v.  sciran,  to 
cut,  to  shear. 

A shirt ; or,  as  the  female  covering  is  called,  a shift. 

Bare  in  trkt  A:  brake  Uuc  away  fled. 

R . Hr  tat  me,  p.  161. 

Flaunting  beau*  gang  with  their  breasts  open,  and  their  rar&v 
over  their  waistcoat*.  Arlnthmit.  JJa»  Bull. 

Boun-  S ARM  ATI  A,  the  land  of  the  Sariiniia’or  Sauromata>, 

(Ovid,  Pont.  I.  xi.  79.)  was  a vast  tract  of  country 
extending  from  the  Sinus  Vcnedicus  (Gulf  of  the  Venedi) 
in  the  Suecic  Sea  or  Codan  Gulf  (Sinus  Codanus,  now 
the  Baltic)  to  the  mouths  of  Rha,  (Volga,)  and  bounded 
on  the  South  by  the  Vistula,  the  Southern  branch  or 
tributary  to  the  Horysthenes,  (Priepelz.)  that  river  itself, 
(Dofepr.)  the  Palus  Moolis,  (Sea  of  Azov,)  and  the 
Rha,  (Volga,)  beyond  the  upper  course  of  which  the 
Sarmutec  extended  for  pome  distance  Eastwards ; but 
their  Northern  and  North-Eastern  boundaries  were  not 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  were  probably 
fluctuating,  as  was  always  the  case  with  respect  to  mi- 
DivUUms.  gratory  nations.  The  Tribes  to  the  East  of  the  Tamils 
(Don)  were  called  the  Asiatic,  those  to  the  West  of 
that  river  the  European  SarmafiD;  for  the  Tanals  was 
considered  as  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  former  appear  to  have  occupied  the  original  (He- 
rod, iv.  21.)  territory  of  this  people,  which  extended 
Northwards  and  Eastwards  for  fifteen  days’  journey 
(about  3tH)  miles)  from  the  extremity  of  the  Msotis. 
They  invaded  Europe  at  the  suggestion  of  Milhridales, 
and  gradually  abandoned  their  migratory  habits  when 
they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  shores  of  the 
Ruitic.  (Malte-Hrun,  Precis,  i.  3.  Plin.  iv.  14.)  From 
their  position  on  the  Northern  declivity  of  Caucasus,  M. 
Mahe-Urun  supposes  (vi.  80,  109.)  the  Sarmatians  as 
Well  as  the  Huns  to  have  been  a Mongol  or  Tatarian 
race;  but  it  is  difficult  from  the  douhttul  accounts  (eft 
by  the  Ancients,  to  form  any  satisfactory  opinion  as  to 
their  origin  and  affinities.  They  were  called  Iliimoxobii, 
from  their  habit  of  living  in  waggons.  Hence  they 


frequently  changed  their  abode,  which  accounts  for  the  RAR- 
conlradictory  statements  of  ancient  writers  as  to  their  MATIA. 
limit*.  They  appear  to  have  sometimes  come  down 
to  the  Inter,  (Danube.)  but  the  Scythians,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  51.)  as  having  that  river  for  their  Nomad**, 
boundary,  while  the  Tyras  (Danastris,  or  Dnfeslr)  I?1*** 
traversed  their  country,  were  probably  not  considered 
by  him  as  Sarmatians,  Ptolemy  expressly  says  (iii. 

5.  p.  73.)  that  the  Tyra*  separated  the  Dacians  from 
the  Sarmatians.  On  this  river,  140  stadia  (17£  miles) 
above  its  mouth,  there  was  a city  of  the  same  name, 
anciently  called  Ophiussu,  (i.  e.  Snaky.  Plin.  iv.  12. 

Stepli.  Byzant.  in  voce,  Strabo,  vii.  p.  306.)  It 
was  a Milesiau  colony,  situate  in  a fertile  country,  and 
possessing  a secure  harbour.  (Scymnn*  Chius,  Frag.  5.) 

Its  inhabitants  were  styled  Syrilie.  Beyond  the  Tyras 

was  the  Hypans,  (Bog,  Ovid,  Pont.  iv.  x.  47.)  and  the  Hypatia. 

A since*,  a small  river,  mailing  into  the  Euxinc  between 
the  Hypanis  and  the  Borysthcues,  (or  Danapris,  now  ]jMryv.  * 
Dniepr,)  was  the  proper  boundary  of  the  Sarmatians.  thaws, 
“The  Tyras  rises,”  says  AmmianusMarcellinus,(xxii.  18.)  Dw|wa 
" in  the  mountains  of  the  Neuri,  and  rushes  into  the  sc a 
with  an  overwhelming  surf,  after  huriug  been  increased 
by  many  tributary  streams.’*  Ptolemy  (iii.  v.  p.  73.) 
places  the  source  of  its  Northern  branch,  or  true  Borys- 
thenes,  2°  S.  of  Mount  Butlinu*;  that  which  he  culls 
the  Southern  branch  is  now  considered  as  a separate 
stream,  and  is  culled  PrlepeU.  On  the  bank  of  the 
Borysthcues  wus  Olbia,  Olbipolis,  Bonsthenis  or  Mile-  Oltiu* 
lopol-.s,  it  being  a Milesian  colony.  (Strabo,  loc.  cit .) 

Sabi*  seems  to  have  been  its  first  name.  ( Anonytni 
Periplu * Pont.  Euxin.  § 12.)  It  was  probably  240 
stadia  (30  miles)  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  (Anon, 
ibid.  Slepb.  Byzant.)  Ordessus  (’OpCeaeoc,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  Onlestia, 
p.  74.)  was  another  port  in  the  Euxine  St-a  not  far  from 
the  Rorysthenes.  I .eute,  (i/  Aevci),  the  White  Island,)  Leuct. 
sacred  to  Achilles,  was  between  the  Tyras  and  the  B«- 
rystbencs,  and  just  beyond  it  wns  the  peninsula  called 
Achilles'  Race-course.  (Apopoc  'AgiXXi’wc,)  » narrow  strip  Cursnt 
of  laud  about  100  stadia  (I2J  miles)  in  Wtiglh.  (Strabo,  Achilles, 
vii.  p.  307.  Mela,  ii.  1)  Tu  the  North  of  this  was  the  Panticape*. 
Panticapes,  which  separated  the  Nomades  (migratory) 
from  the  Gcorgi  (agricultural)  Sarmatians,  the  Inner 
being  on  the  South  side  of  the  river.  (Iicrod.  iv.  54.)  The  Uyarario. 
Hyacaris,  increased  by  the  Gerrhus,  {lowed  into  the  Genhus. 
CarcinilicGulf,  a little  above  the  Panticape*.  (Mela,  ii,  I.) 

The  town  of  Carciue,  nr  Carvinilis,  gave  its  name  to  that  Calcine, 
gulf.  The  Palus  or  Lacus  Mieotls  was  separated  from 
this  gulf  by  the  Tanric  isthmus,  (now  Perecop.)  From  ivthmui 
thence  the  shore  runs  iu  a North-Easterly  direction  for  Tnurieu*. 
9000  stadia  (1125  miles)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanals;  Pt-refcop. 
(Don  ;)  most  of  the  various  Tribes  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  these  rivers  derived  their  name  from  them;  Imt  the  T.Mi. 
Callipedie,  on  the  Hyponis,  are  an  exception.  Most  of  I) .... 
them  are  occasionally  called  Scythe,  which  is  the  reason  Callipedw. 
for  doubting  whether  they  weie  genuine  Sarmatians. 

The  Basilidtt,  (Pompouius  Mela,  ii.  1.)  above  liie  b,.»  n,i». 
isthmus,  were  doubtless  the  Royal  Scythians  of  Hero-  Rujal 
dotus.  (iv.  20.)  The  Jazvges  also  occupied  the  shore  Scy 
of  the  Mamtis;  but  Ovid  {Pont.  i.  xi.  79.)  seems  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Sauromatac.  The  Neuri  were  Neuri. 
near  the  source  of  the  Tyras;  the  Aucheta*  near  those  of  Anchetw. 
the  Hypanis;  the  Rhuxaluui  (Russians?)  to  the  West  KlioxaUni. 
of  the  Alani,  who  occupied  the  country  near  the  mouth  Atom, 
of  the  Taunts;  but  that  was  at  a late  period,  in  the  time 
of  Ainmiauus  Marcellmus.  (xxii.  19.)  The  latter,  if  not 
a mixed,  were  probably  u Gothic  race;  they  arc,  him- 
2 T 2 
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SAR-  ever,  called  Scythians  by  .Josephus,  (Dr  folio  Jud.  vii, 
MAT! A.  29.)  though  distinguished  from  them  by  Lucian.  (Tar- 
SAKKO-  arix,  p.  67,  69.)  The  Geloni  (r»A«»oi)  of  Hellenic 
THKi-  origin  were  mixed  with  the  Budini,  (Herod,  iv.  108.) 
PUS.  and,  like  the  Piets,  painted  their  bodies,  (Virg.  Georg. 
ii-  115.)  as  did  their  neighbours  the  Agu thyrsi.  (Virg. 
OeVmi.  J£, n,  iv.  146.)  The  latter  are  said  by  Mela  (ii.  1.)  to 

Ae-thyrri.  l>e  Hania*°k>».  which  seems  to  identify  them  with  the 
Maan-  Sarmntians.  The  Melatichhetue  (Black-mantles)  and 
chlirniT.  Anthropophagi  were  to  the  North  and  East  of  the  last. 
Antlry.  mid  the  only  Sarmatiaua  who  were  cannibals.  (Herod,  iv. 

106.)  The  Tun  nit  re  were  to  the  South  of  the  Hyper- 
Hypefbo-  Koreans,  who  lived  on  the  declivity  of  the  Rhiprean 
ri-.m*.  or  Riphreun  mountains,  and  were  scarcely  known  to  the 
Kijituran  Greeks,  except  in  the  fables  of  their  poet*.  The  Esse- 
“ou“^aio**  done*  and  Arimas.pt  were  both  on  the  Palu*  Mseotis 
Ariroa«>L  and  ^,e  ,J*una*®-  Amung  the  Surmala:  mentioned  by 
Borueri.  Ptolemy  and  later  writers  the  Borusci  and  the  Chuni 
Chuoi.  nrc  deserving  of  notice,  as  being  probably  the  forefathers 
Taoaiiln.  of  the  Prossi  and  Huns.  An  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
*aU  Tanals  was  named  after  that  river,  and  also  called  Alo- 

pecia.  (Fox  l.'and  ) 

For  authorities,  see  D/icia,  Bi.ack  Sea,  &c. 

SARM1ENTA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Diandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Game  rear. 
Generic  character  : corolla  pitchcr-sluipcd ; three  sterile 
filaments;  capsule  onc-cciled,  cut  round. 

One  species,  native  of  Peru, 

SAROTHRA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Trigynia , natural  order  CartfophylUre. 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-parted;  corolla,  petals 
five  ; capsule  one-celled,  three- val veil,  coloured. 

One  specie*.  .SI  gentianoidn,  native  of  Virginia. 

SARPLIER,  n.  Fr.  xarpittirre , a piece  of  canvass, 
doth,  or  other  stuff  to  wrap  or  pack  up  ware*  in.  Col- 
grave. 

S>>  that  then-  was  a aubddic  paied  for  all  mrpiiert  of  wooll  that 
went  out  of  the  r.-lme,  and  in  ««'int>hihle  wise  for  foue*  and  hides. 

UuhnxhctL  CJrrunu'fct,  Edvard  1.  Anno  l»!M. 

SARRACEN’IA.  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Polyandna,  order  Monogynia.  natural  order  Sarra- 
cem(r.  Generic  character;  calyx  double,  three  to  five- 
leaved ; corolla,  petals  five ; capsule  five-celled ; style 
furnished  with  n large  shield-shaped  stigma. 

Four  species,  natives  of  North  America ; they  are 
bog  plants  of  singular  structure ; the  leaves  are  in  the 
form  of  pitchers  with  a lid ; the  stigma  is  very  large, 
and  five-angled. 

SARROT1IRIPUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  lApi- 
dopUron*  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  long,  slender,  seta- 
ceous, simple  in  both  sexes;  palpi  lung,  filiform,  pnr- 
rccled  in  form  of  a beak,  slender,  clothed  with  long 
hairy  scales,  which  conceal  the  terminal  joint,  which  is 
very  long  and  slender,  nearly  filiform;  ntariJto  long ; 
head  rather  short,  with  a porreeted  fascicle  of  scales  in 
front ; eye*  subglobose  ; thorax  short,  with  a rounded 
crest  behind  ; wings  entire,  anterior  rounded  at  the  base, 
the  cotta  faintly  cmarginated  in  the  middle  and  ciliated  ; 
hinder  margin  rounded  and  furnished  with  long  cilia! 
the  disc  with  a few  slightly  elevated  scales ; posterior 
wings  ample,  faintly  notched  towards  the  apex  ; cilia 
long  ; abdomen  somewhat  robusi  in  both  sexc-*,  stoutest 
in  the  females,  moderately  long  and  furnished  at  the  tip 
with  a small  tuft;  legs  moderate,  intermediate  longest, 
anterior  with  a long  brush  of  hairs  on  the  inside  of  the 
femora  and  of  the  tibi®. 


Type  of  the  genus,  Torticm  d'gencrana,  HGbncr;  SARRO. 
Tor.  bifasciana  ; Donovan,  Britt,  lux.  vol.  xi.  pi.  357.  '■1'IIKl- 
fig  3.  A native  of  Britain,  to  which  may  l>e  added  six  * I 
other  indigenous  species,  and  two  or  three  foreign  ones.  SARTHE. 

SARIIOTIUUM,  in  Zoology,  a genua  of  Coleo - ■ «-  v — - 
ptcrout  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna?  short,  thick,  ten-jointed, 
the  three  basal  joints  rather  slender,  the  second  and 
third  being  semiglobose,  the  remainder  forming  a some- 
what oval,  fusiform,  slightly  compressed,  and  curved 
club,  of  which  the  six  basal  joints  arc  transverse,  very 
stout  in  proportion  to  their  length,  leittifurm,  and 
finished  with  elongate  pile  and  hairs,  the  terminal  joint 
subglobose,  with  the  base  truncate  ; jHilpi  four,  short,  un- 
equal ; the  maxillary  with  the  terminal  joint  rather 
thickened,  ovate-obtuse ; marUltc  membranaceous  at 
the  apex,  bifid;  muudihlr*  acutely  bidentate;  labium 
exserted,  entire;  body  elongate-quad t ate,  subliiiear; 
head  and  thorns  quadrate  ; elytra  elongate,  somewhat 
linear,  with  the  apex  rounded  ; legs  short,  stout ; libict 
subcylindric,  armed  with  very  short  spurs;  larti  short, 
four-articulate. 

Type  of  the  genus,  HUpa  mutica,  Linnaeus;  Curtis, 

Britt.  Ent.  vol.  vii.  pi.  314.  One  species,  found  in 
sandy  place*. 

SARTHE  (one  of  the  Western  Departments  of 
France)  is  mostly  formed  out  of  Upper  Maine,  with  a 
small  portion  of  Anjou,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
river  Sarthe,  which  traverses  it  from  North  to  South  as 
far  as  Man*,  whence,  turning  Westward,  it  falls  into  the 
Loire.  This  Department  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
that  of  Orne;  by  those  of  Eure  and  Loir,  and  of  Loir 
and  Cher  on  the  East;  by  those  of  [ndre  and  Loire, 
ami  of  Maine  and  Loire  on  the  South  ; and,  on  the 
West,  by  that  of  Mayenne.  It*  superficial  area  is 
639,276  hectarrt , or  323  square  geographical  leagues; 
of  which  space  58,600  hectares  are  covered  with  wood, 
and  10,400  hectares  laid  out  in  vineyards.  The  high 
roads  are  in  length  1 1 05  metres  to  the  square  league, 
and  the  water  lines  415  metres.  The  territorial  revenue 
of  the  Department  is  estimated  at  19,596,000  francs; 
it*  entire  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1831, 
is  457,372  inhabitants* 

The  territory  of  this  Department  consists  cf  tolerably  Surface, 
fruitful  plains,  hills  covered  with  vineyards  yielding 
wines  of  middling  quality,  extensive  forests,  and  agree- 
able valley*  which  are  fertilized  by  innumerable  small 
stream*  and  rivulet*.  A large  portion  of  the  surface  is 
still  occupied  by  uncultivated  iandes,  which,  however, 
arc  susceptible  of  improvement ; these  waste*  lie  between 
the  rivers  Sarthe.  Hiiisne,  Braye,  and  Loir.  The  lands 
are  almost'  universally  enclosed  ; a custom,  apparently, 
of  high  antiquity,  and  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  this  w as  in  old  times  a grazing  rather  than  an  arable 
country.  Notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  meadow*,  a 
considerable  number  of  cattle,  particularly  of  sheep  and 
swine,  are  still  reared.  The  poultry  is  excellent  and 
abundant,  and  form*  an  important  item  of  rural  eco- 
nomy, as  likewise  does  the  rearing  of  bee*. 

Wheat  and  most  kind*  of  grain  are  raised  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  the  consumption  ; the  fruit*  ami  vege- 
tables are  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  great  plenty ; and 
ihe  scarcity  of  natural  is  now  beginning  to  be  fully 
remedied  by  Ihe  formation  of  artificial  meadows.  The 
vineyards  produce  annually  about  160,000  hectolitre*  of 
wine;  the  orchards  about  224,000  hectolitre*  of  cider 
Game  and  fresh-water  fish  abound* 
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S ART  HR.  The  metallic  wealth  of  (he  Department  in  chiefly  limited 
to  some  deposits  of  iron  which  are  easily  wrought,  ns 
Mir.*rm-  they  mostly  lie  in  soft  clays,  and  some  of  which  arc 
, hematic  and  hepatic*  Near  some  of  these  veins  of  iron 
occur  oxides  applicable  to  the  arts,  ns  red  and  \ellow 
ochres.  A tubifbrtn  ferruginous  freestone  is  met  with 
in  layers  of  sand,  near  Ponthihaut.  the  tubes  of  which 
vary  from  11  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  one  to 
three  feet  in  length.  There  are  also  large  quarries  of 
freestone,  marble,  slate,  limestone,  millstones,  and  a 
mine  of  anthracite  coal.  Tufa,  (tujfeau,)  marl,  clays 
in  which  occur  Sienna  earth  and  umber,  fossil  amber, 
rock  crystal,  and  kaolin,  nearly  complete  the  list  of  the 
mineral  riches  of  the  Department.  Turf  is  dug  out  of 
the  marshy  landes , and  there  are  mineral  springs  in 
several  of  the  Communes. 

Tnule  sad  The  principal  manufactures  are  sailcloth,  coloured 
renmifnc-  cottons  for  the  colonies,  muslins,  common  stuffs,  calicos, 
luw*.  gloves,  and  wax  tapers.  The  bleaching  establishments 
are  numerous,  us  are  paper-mills,  tanneries,  and  iron- 
works. The  chief  articles  of  trade  may  be  inferred 
from  the  manufactures  just  enumerated,  and  from  what 
has  been  said  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  produce 
of  the  Department. 

The  Department  of  Sartlic  is  divided  into  the  four 
Arrondisscmenl*  of  Le  Mans,  Mamers,  St.  Calais,  and 
La  Fleche,  and  emit  bins  393  Commune*. 

Le  Man*,  the  chief  town  of  the  Department,  was 
fouuded  in  the  I Id  Century  by  the  Romans,  and  parts 
of  the  wail  by  which  it  wan  then  surrounded  still  exist. 
Few  towns  have  undergone  a greater  variety  of  masters, 
or  Rutfered  more  from  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  In  the 
IXth  Century  it  was  the  common  battle  ground  of  the 
Bretons  and  Normans  ; a few  centuries  later  the  French 
and  English  disputed  its  possession  at  various  intervals, 
and  with  changeful  success;  it  was  a victim  alike  to 
the  troubles  of  the  Leugue  and  of  the  Frotule ; and, 
finally,  in  1793.  Marceau,  with  the  Republican  army, 
made  a frightful  carnage  of  the  inhabitants,  after  gaining 
the  long  and  furiously  contested  battle  which  terminated 
the  hopes  of  the  Vendean*.  Le  Mans  is  agreeably  seated 
on  the  brow  and  slope  of  a hill,  at  the  fool  of  which 
flows  the  Sarthe.  The  river  is  crossed  by  three  bridges; 
that  part  of  the  town  which  lies  on  its  banks  is  badly 
built,  and  the  streets  are  winding  and  too  narrow  for 
carts  or  curringes ; but  the  upper  town,  without  being 
regular,  is  handsutncly  and  commodintisly  built,  Its 
chief  buildings  are  the  Cathedral,  a fine  Gothic  pile, 
remarkable  for  the  rich  tracery  of  its  choir,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  stained  windows ; the  Churches  of  La 
Couture  and  St.  Julien  dtt  Prv,  the  latter  being  a fine 
specimen  of  the  Roman  style  ; and  the  HStel  dr  la  Pre- 
fecture, where  are  deposited  the  Public  Library  and  Mu- 
Mum.  The  Library  comprises  45,0<30  printed  books 
and  500  manuscripts ; many  of  the  latter  are  Chinese, 
but  the  gem  of  the  collection  appears  to  be  Une  Vraie 
Chroniquc  dc  Meg  sire  Her/ rand  die  Glauquin,  of  the 
XIVth  Century.  In  the  Museum  are  assembled  excel- 
lent collections  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  Depart- 
ment, of  armour,  Roman  antiquities,  and  some  valuable 
paintings,  chiefly  of  the  Flemish  school.  The  Theatre 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  France,  and  the  new  Halle  is  a 
large  and  convenient  building.  Le.  Mans  is  the  chief 
manufacturing  town  of  the  Department,  and  the  centre 
of  its  corn,  cattle,  and  other  trade.  Its  situation  renders 
it  highly  convenient  as  the  head  of  the  administration  of 
ihe  Department,  and  scat  of  its  chief  tribunal*.  Til  ad- 


dition to  these,  it  possesses  a Roynl  Society  of  A gricul-  SARTIIK. 
tore.  Science,  and  Art;  a Medical  Society ; a Communal  — 
College,  and  other  literary  and  scientific  establishments.  SASI1* 

It  was  erected  into  a Bishopric  in  the  II Id  Century. 

Population  19,852.  North  latitude  48°,  Eust  longitude 
0°  l< y. 

M (inters  lies  in  the  Northern  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  is  the  seat  of  a Sub-prefecture,  with  the  corre- 
sponding legal  and  Commercial  tribunals.  It  has  a 
Communal  College,  and  a Council  of  Elders,  ( Prut V 
hommes .)  The  origin  of  this  town  is  unknown,  but 
it  was  probably  founded  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  (he 
Franks  in  Gaul.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Normans,  fell  at 
various  times  into  the  hands  of  both  French  and  Eng- 
lish, during  the  invasions  of  the  latter,  and  its  fortifica- 
tions were  rased  by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  in 
142s.  Since  the  Revolution  this  town  has  been  consi- 
derably embellished.  It  consists  of  about  a dozen 
streets,  which  terminate  in  two  spacious  public  places; 
one  of  which  is  ornamented  hy  a new  market-house,  or 
Halle,  mid  the  other  by  the  large  and  beautiful  building 
which  was  formerly  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  but  in 
which  are  now  united  under  Ihe  same  roof  the  Guildhall, 

College,  Barracks,  Prison,  and  Theatre  of  the  town. 

Several  manufactures  are  carried  on  here,  particularly 
those  of  linen,  cotton,  and  mother-of-pearl  buttons. 

Population  5822.  North  latitude  48°  21',  East  longi- 
tude 0°  20*. 

St.  Calais  is  n small  town  which  owe*  its  name  to  a 
saint  of  the  Ylth  Century,  who  founded  a Monastery 
here.  It  is  scaled  in  the  somewhat  sterile  basin  of  the 
Anille,  and  is  surrounded  by  landes  and  forests.  Its 
chief  boasts  arc  its  two  pretty  public  walks,  and  its 
Gothic  parocbiul  Church.  There  are  forges,  tanneries, 
tile  and  brick  works  here;  and  it  is  the  centre  of  a con- 
siderable trade  in  corn,  wine,  wood,  and  cattle.  SL  Ca- 
lais is  the  seat  of  a Sub-prefecture,  with  tribunals,  and  a 
Communal  College.  Poputal ion  3638.  North  latitude 
47°  55',  East  longitude  0°  45\ 

La  Flecht  is  a pretty  town,  charmingly  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loir,  in  the  midst  of  a fertile  val- 
ley, and  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  vineyards.  It 
is  on  the  whole  well  built;  the  streets  arc  wide  and 
clean,  and  ornamented  by  fountains  which  are  fed  by  an 
aqueduct  more  than  500  toises  in  length.  The  remains 
of  its  strong  castle,  which  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
fortresses  of  Anjou,  and  which,  though  frequently  be- 
sieged, was  never  taken,  arc  still  visible  on  n small  islet 
of  the  Loir.  The  most  remarkable  building  of  the 
town  is  the  College,  founded  by  Henry  IV.,  and  which 
hail  the  honour  of  educating  Descartes,  the  astronomer 
Picard,  and  Prince  Eugene.  It  is  now  converted  into 
a Military  School,  in  which  about  400  pupils  are  edu- 
cated at  the  expense  of  Government  The  Library, 
which  is  adorned  by  several  valuable  paintings,  contains 
about  20,000  volumes.  The  only  other  buildings  worthy 
of  note  are  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  a massive  edifice 
in  the  Roman  style,  the  HStel  dc  Ville,  and  the  Hospital. 

The  manufactures  and  trade  of  the  town  arc  inconsider- 
able. It  is  the  seat  of  a Sub-prefecture.  Population 
6421.  North  latitude  47°  42',  West  longitude  0°  6'. 

Malte-Brun;  Guide  Pittoresque  du  Voyageur  en 
France. 

SASH,  'f  Fr.  chassis , a case,  (caste,)  sc.  for  a pane 

Sa'shed.  J or  more  panes  of  glass. 

You  are  to  know,  sir,  that  a Jrsrbpl  (so  called  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood from  displaying  her  charms  at  her  triad  aw ) appears  coo- 
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SASH.  Zanily  dress'd  at  her  sasA.  awl  has  a thousand  littlv  trick*  and 
“ foul.  r>r»  In  attract  the  eye*  of  all  tin*  idle  young  fellow*  in  the 
SATAN.  neighbourhood.  Spectator.  No.  ITS. 

* 4 Trt  who  the  footman'*  arrogance  can  Quell, 

Whose  flambeau  giUls  the  ru«Ac«  of  Psil-malL 

llaf.  Trivta,  buok  iii. 

Then  dedicate  rarh  gl*«  to  aome  fair  name, 

And  ott  the  auil  the  diamond  scrawl*  my  flame. 

Id.  Epistle  Q. 

The  window*  are  all  nuked  with  the  finest  crystalline  glass 
brought  from  England.  Lady  A foaiague.  Letter  43. 

Sasti,  \ Skinner  writes  it  shash,  and  calls  it. — a 

Sa'shkd.  ( tiara,  a Turkish  cap.  Jt  is  also  so  written 
(as  a known  English  word)  by  Sir  Thomas  Herbert; 
and  is  supposed,  by  Mr.  Thomson,  to  have  been  adopted 
during  the  crusades  : but  when  was  this  name  given  to 
the  girdle  worn  by  the  Christian,  in  imitation,  probably, 
of  the  Jewish  priest?  Skinner,  upon  the  authority  of 
Doct,  Th.  H.  gives  an  Italian  word,  scssa,  a kind  of 
shaggy  cloth*  with  the  folds  of  which  the  Turk*  adorn 
their  caps. 

A belt,  girdle,  hand,  riband. 

shops  breathe  perfumes,  through  sashes  ribbons  glow, 

The  mutual  arms  of  ladies  and  the  twau. 

Gay.  Trivia,  book  it. 

Whether  tho  Druid  dipt  or  broke 
The  mistletoe  upon  the  oak  * 

If  Hectors  spear  was  made  of  <uh  ? 

Or  Agamemnon  wore  a Mil  f 

Casotkon i.  The  .tnttquanans. 

They  are  so  Masked  and  plumed,  that  they  are  grown  infinitely 
more  insolent  in  their  fine  clothes,  even  than  they  were  in  their 
rags.  Barit.  On  a Hrgieide  Peace. 


SA'TAN, 

Sata'nick, 

Sata'nical, 

Sata'mically, 

Sa'tanisw, 

Sa'tanist. 


The  word  is  Hebrew,  meaning, 
as  Milton  interprets  it,  the  enemy, 
the  arch-enemy. 

The  enemy  ; the  devil.  Satanic  k, 
— devilish  ; diabolical. 


And  thilkedrugnun  was  cast  daun.tbe  greet  olde  serpent,  that  i* 
elepid  the  dcurf,  and  Saihanas  that  dicwryueth  al  the  world. 

H'ic/if.  Apoesthpt,  ch.  ziL 

And  the  great  dragon,  that  olde  serpent  railed  the  deuil  and 
Salhunat  was  caste  onte.  Which  drcsaiueth  all  the  worlde. 

BtUe.  Aetna  1551. 


■ To  whom  th’  arch  enemy. 

And  thence  in  beav*n  call'd  Salem,  with  bold  words 
Breaking  the  horrid  silence  thus  begun. 

Mi/ton.  Paradise  Last,  book  i. 
His  weakness  shall  o’ercome  m tonic  strength 
And  all  the  world,  mud  mass  of  sinfull  flesh. 

Id.  I' mud  nr  Regained^  book  i. 

For  satanica!  it  is,  [the  inquisition,)  by  th* conjunction  of  three 
qualities  f indefatigable  diligence,  profound  Mihtilty,  and  inhuman 
cruelty.  Trapp.  Popery  Stated,  part  ii.  «ec.  12. 

This  spiritual  assatsinacy.  this  deepest  die  of  bloud  being  must 
satamicn/ly  designed  ou  souls,  and  ( because  tliey  cannot  get  those 
into  their  power)  practising  it  in  efligie,  slaughtering  them  here  in 
thin  t’other  Calvary,  the  place  for  the  crucifying  of  reputations, 
turning  men  (upon  any,  upon  no  occasion)  out  of  the  communion 
of  their  charity,  when  they  cannot  out  of  bliss.  and  no  doubt  re- 
jecting many,  whom  the  angel*  entertain  roost  hospitably. 

Hammond.  H arks,  tfl.  hr.  p.  470. 

So  mild  was  Moses’  ceunt'nsner,  when  he  pray’d 
For  them  whose  salamim  his  power  gainsay'u. 

Elegy  on  Or.  Donne. 

There  shall  be  fantastical  babblers,  and  deceitful  satanists,  in 
these  last  times,  whose  words  and  deeds  are  all  falsehood  ami  lies. 

Granger.  On  EcH.  (1621.)  p.  343. 


SATE,  Fr.  natiitls ; It.  ta :io,  saz'arc,  SATE 

*' Sa'teless,  saztela  ; Lai.  satiate , to  suffice,  to  jjatKL. 
Sa'tiate,  adj.  I content,  to  give  enough,  from  sail* ; ’ j 
Sa'tiate,  r.  | perhaps  the  Gr.  aarr-uv , to  fluff  or  . _ ^ , 

Sati'etv,  stow  closely. 

Satia'tiox.  To  have  or  pive  enough  ; to  suf- 

fice, to  content ; to  p.ve  or  take  till  the  desire  of  re- 
ceiving- is  over ; to  glut. 

■ ■ Bui  venue,  as  it  neuer  wil  be  muued. 

Though  lewdnesite  court  it  in  a shape  uf  heauen  : 

So  lust,  though  lo  a radiant  angell  link’d, 

Will  sate  it  selfe  in  a celestial,  bed,  and  pr«*y  on  garbage. 

Ska k» peart.  Hamlet,  OCt  k SC.  5. 

Wherefore  did  nature  pour  her  bounties  forth, 

With  such  a full  ami  nnwithdnwing  hand, 

Covering  the  earth  with  oduure,  fruits  and  flx-ks, 

Thronging  the  wa*  with  spawu  innumerable, 

But  ad  to  please,  aud  sate  l lie  curious  taste  ? 

Atitlon.  Camus. 

When  she  had  giuen  tar  miwne  so  many  teases, 

That  now  'twos  satiate  ; her  y et  lauing  teams 
Askt  thus  much  further. 

Chapman.  Hamer.  Odyssey,  book  xix. 

Since  sonnets  thus  in  bundles  are  impress'd. 

And  ev'ry  drudge  doth  dull  our  satiate  ear. 

Drayton.  Idea  31. 

Thus  faintly  shce  attempered  her  feast. 

And  pleas'd  them  all  with  meet*  satiety. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  LL  can.  9. 

■ Nor  can  ta  sohate 

( As  good  men  should)  with  this  vile  warm.  Sitirtie of  state, 

Satirfie  of  slrcpe  and  love,  salirhe  uf  ease, 

Of  musicke,  dancing,  can  bade  place ; yet  harsh  woire  still 
must  please 

Past  all  these  pleasures,  even  post  these. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Rind,  book  xiii. 

[This  is]  os  if  satiation  mere  the  usher  of  diseases  and  mortality. 

Whitaker.  B(t.al  uf  the  Grape,  J*.  7. 

Such  be  Ihy  liSc,  0 since  the  glorious  rage 
That  fir'd  thy  youth,  flames  unsubdued  by  age ! 

Though  wealth,  nor  fame,  now  touch  th)'  sated  mind. 

Still  tinge  the  canvas,  bounteous  to  mankind. 

9k ME  To  Sir  G.  KntUtr. 

He  saw  those  troops  that  long  had  faithful  stood 
Friends  to  his  cause,  and  enemies  to  good. 

Grown  weary  of  their  chief,  and  satiate  with  blood. 

Rosre.  Lucan.  Pharsni to,  book  V. 

Oh,  had  thy  geutle  spirit  past  in  pvace. 

The  wa  expiring  in  the  sire's  embrace, 

While  both  lliy  parents  wept  thy  fatal  hour, 

And  bending  o'er  thee,  mix'd  the  tender  shower  1 
Some  comfort  that  had  been,  some  sad  relief. 

To  melt  in  full  satiety  of  grief  l 

P'pe.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xxiii. 

His  very  crimes  attest  his  dignity  ; 

His  sateless  thirst  of  plcwuro,  gold,  and  fame, 

Declares  him  born  fur  blessings  infinite. 

1 emny.  Complaint.  Sight  7. 

The  variety  of  objects  dissipates  care  for  a short  lime;  but 
wrariue**  soon  euauea,  and  satiety  converts  the  promised  pleasure 
to  indifirrence.  at  irast,  if  not  to  pain. 

Knox.  Ch  ristian  Phuowphy,  >*C.  57, 

SATELLITE,’)  Fr  .satellite;  It  .satellite;  Lat. 

Satelli'tiour.  f natrUe*.  Vamus  thinks  from  a 

Syriac  word  meaning  tatus,  and  applied  to  one  who 
attended  the  side,  upon  the  person  ol  another. 

See  the  Quotation  from  Locke  for  the  astronomical 
nsape. 

The  secondary  planets  move  round  about  other  planets.  Resitas 
the  uioMi,  which  moves  about  the  earth,  four  mouas  move  about 
Jupiter,  and  five  about  Saturn,  which  are  cubed  their  uuetntes. 

I at: he.  Ftentents  of  Salma/  Mslosuphy,  ch.  iii. 

Their  solidity  and  opacity',  and  their  satel/dious  slti  ndancc.  their 
revolutions  about  tile  sun,  nod  their  rotations  about  their  axe*,  are 
exactly  the  same.  Chryne.  Philosophical  Principles. 
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Fr.  talyrr,  satyric ; It.  iatird, 
xattrico ; Sp.  *alyra,  tatyrico  ; 
Lut.  tatira , xatyra,  talttra.  The 
origin  of  this  word  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Drytleit’s 
Preface  to  the  Translation  o(Ju~ 
renal  give*  a full  view  of  it.  See 
the  Quotation  from  him  below, and  under  the  word  Satyr. 
Drydeu  calls  it— 

An  invective  poem : i.  e.  a poem  in  which  the  vices 
and  follies  of  men  arc  inveighed  against,  exposed,  and 
held  out  to  ridicule  or  contempt. 

His  [Hcinsicu]  chief  ground  is  in  effect  this,  that  according  to 
the  ancient  use  and  law  of  tnlyrr,  it  should  he  neater  the  corntdy 
than  ilia  tragedy,  not  declaiming  against  vice,  hut  jeering  at  it. 

Ho/iduy.  Juxtnal.  Preface. 

For  a talyr  os  it  was  born  out  of  a tragedy,  so  ought  to  resemble 
his  parentage,  to  strike  high,  and  adventure  dangerously  at  the 
mo*i  eminent  vices  among  the  greatest  persons,  and  not  to  erw  p 
into  every  blind  taphouse  that  fears  a constable  more  than  a talyr. 

Milton.  Apohyy  for  Smrctymnuui,  sec.  6. 

And  surely  Nash*,  though  he  a proscr  were, 

A branch  of  laurel  yet  deserves  to  bear, 

Sharply  talync  was  be. 

Drayton.  To  H.  Reynold*,  Emj. 

Or  they  be  morall,  which  for  the  most  part  be  mixed  with  some 
talynculf  bitlernrsse. 

Spenter.  The  Sh'phrr  f t Calendar.  Argument,  p.  20. 

Thus  dues  he  implie  the  epidemical  impiette  of  those  limn, 
wherein  hell  was  counted  roltar  a fable  than  a place  of  justice, 
and  only  such  taty  ncully  supposed  to  believe  it,  as  could  not  un- 
derstand it.  Holiday.  Juaraat.  Satire  2.  1 Unit  rat  unto. 

He  [Robert  Person]  had  an  ill-natured  wit,  biassed  to  mJyrieal- 
arise.  Fuller.  Horthiei.  Somert  etohire. 

1 first  adventure,  with  foot-hanly  might. 

To  trvod  the  steps  of  perilous  despite. 

I first  adventure,  follow  me  who  lut, 

And  be  the  second  English  tatinot. 

Hall.  Salim  1.  book  i. 

Amongst  the  Romans  it  [the  word  taUm]  was  not  only  used  for 
those  discourses  which  decry ’d  vice,  or  expos'd  folly,  but  Car 
others  also,  where  virtue  was  recommended.  But  in  our  modem 
languages  we  apply  it  only  to  invcclirw  poems,  where  tha  very 
name  of  taint  i*  IbrmidaU*  lo  those  persons  who  would  appear  1o 
tlie  world  what  they  are  not  in  themselves.  For  in  English,  to 
say  taiirr,  is  to  mean  reflection,  as  w©  use  that  word  in  the  worst 
sense.  Dry  den.  Dedication. 

The  talyriyae.  says  he,  is  a drmnatirk  poem,  annex'd  to  a tra- 
gedy ; haring  a chorus,  which  consists  of  onlyrt ; the  prrsone  m- 
pr.  seated  iu  it  are  illuatnouv  men ; the  action  of  it  is  great;  tha 
stile  is  partly  wriout,  aud  partly  jocular;  aud  the  event  of  tha 
ac'ion  must  commonly  i*  happy.  Id.  Ib. 

Your  kofibhip  has  pare  tir’d,  by  this  time,  that  this  tatyriyue 
tragedy  and  the  Roman  talire  have  litlWt  teoctnhlance  ia  any  of 
their  icatures.  Thr  very  kitwls  are  different ; fur  what  has  a pas- 
toral tragedy  to  do  with  a ii*ikt  of  verses  oattncally  writ'.en  ? 

Id.  Ib. 

What  peer  since  that  gn'den  age  was  done. 

What  humane  kind  ih-siies.  oud  whut  they  shun, 

Hagv,  i asviuna.  pleasures,  unjiotrnco  of  will. 

Shall  this  talyncal  collect  ion  fill. 

Id.  Juvenal.  Satire  1.  V.  129. 

So  that  the  Greek  poem,  made  according  to  the  manner  of  a 
•atyr,  and  expressing  his  qualities,  must  properly  be  called  »aty- 
rtcut.  and  not  talire.  Id.  Ih.  Dedication 

Horace  has  written  many  of  them  [the  odi  s and  epodes}  totiri- 
eal/y.  against  his  private  enemies.  Id  A. 

Both  Horace  and  Quintilian  give  a kind  of  primacy  of  honour 
to  Lucilius,  amongst  the  Latin  tolirittt.  Id.  2b. 

Libel  and  anf.re am  promiscuously  Joined  together  in  the  notions 
nf  ttir  vulgar.  though  tiw  mnirisf  snd  liiwtler  differ  a«  much  ns 
the  litivller  and  murderer.  In  the  consideration  of  human  life,  tha 


SVTIRE, 

Sati'ric, 

Sati'nical, 

SATIRICALLY, 
Satj'ricalnf.rs, 
Sa'ti  ris»t, 
Sa'tirizb,  V. 


tatiritl  never  falls  upon  persons  who  are  not  glaringly  faulty,  and  SATIRE, 
the  libeller  on  none  but  who  are  conspicuously  commendable.  — 

Taller,  No.  92.  .SATISFY. 

Covetousness  was  undoubtedly  none  of  his  [Nero]  faults;  bat 
H is  here  described  ns  a veil  cast  over  tho  true  meaning  of  tbo 
poet,  which  was  to  latirize  has  prodignlity  and  voluptuousness. 

Dry  den.  Permit,  Satire  4,  Argument. 


Horace,  the  politest  writer  whom  the  world  ever  produced, 
adopted  tatirical  writing,  and  succeeded  in  it,  though  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  his  uatural  disposition  was  not  severe. 

Knox.  Ettayt,  No.  137. 

Selfishness,  avsricr,  and  voluptuousness,  are  mrimW/j  attributed 
to  them  as  their  distinguished  characteristics. 

U L Hr.  No.  10. 


To  maintain  the  contrary'  is  to  talinse his  majesty's  government; 
it  is  to  insinuate,  that  his  views  and  interests  are  so  disjoined  from 
those  of  hts  people,  that  they  cannot  be  effectuated  by  the  unin- 
fluenced concurrence  of  honest  men. 

Id.  The  Spirit  of  Detpotitm.  sec,  37. 


SATISFY,  V.  Fr.  talitfaire  f*  It.  wtitfare, 

SATliFA'crlrtN,  toddisfurc ; Sp.  wtitfacer ; Lot. 

Satisfa'ctory,  l talitfacere. ; to  do  enough.  See 

Satibfa'ctorily,  j Sate. 

Satibfa'ctoriness,  To  do  enough ; as  much  an 
Sa'tibfikr.  mny  be  sought  or  wished,  to 

content,  to  fulfil,  lo  please  fully  ; to  give  or  pay  enough, 
w»  much  as  mny  be  due  or  required  ; to  content,  to  ap 
pease;  to  remove  all  wish  for  more,  all  need  of  more. 


But  halewe  ye  the  Lord  Crist  in  your  tarlis,  and  euermore  be 
ye  redi  to  tahtfaccumm  to  ech  man  axinga  you  rvvonn  of  tliut  feith 
and  hope  that  ia  ia  you,  but  with  my  Ulnesse  and  drvde, 

Hidf.  1 Peter , eh.  iiL 

Grauntr  me  grace  of  verrsy  penance,  confession  and  tatitfeetion 
to  ilon  in  this  present  Uf.  thorgh  tho  benigne  grace  of  him  that  is 
king  iff  kingev  and  presto  of  all  prevte*,  that  bought  us  with  the 
precious  blodo  of  his  herte. 

Chaucer.  The  Per tanet  Tale. 

That  manes  tatitf artnry  should  continue  to  be  sung  for  souls 
deported,  by  priests  hired  thereunto,  1 think  it  not  convenient. 

Burnet.  Recardt,  part  iL  book  i.  No.  2d. 
Not  all  to  tnlitjtdr,  with  greedy  eye 

Ileonoght,  ail  round  about,  his  thirsty  blado 
To  bathe  in  blood  of  faithleste  enimy. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Querne,  book  i.  con.  5. 

■ Hereafter,  lest  (past  fates) 

Hell  be  thy  headlong  home,  rctira ; make  bold  stand  never  near*, 
\V  here  he  advanceth  ; but  his  fate,  once  tainfied.  then  bears 
A free  and  full  sayle : no  Greeks  eta  shall  etid  thee. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  XX. 
His  whole  felicity  is  endless*  strife, 

No  peace,  no  tatttfaeliati,  crow  Lev  his  life. 

Beaumont.  Of  the  Mnrrable  State  of  Man 

By  a final  and  tatiifaetive  discernment  of  faith,  we  lay  the  lost 
effects  upon  the  first  cause  of  all  things.  Bmirn. 

Now  there  could  be  no  taiiifactory  confutation  of  this  attaint  irk 
hypothesis,  without  a fair  proposal  that  made  of  the  several  ground# 
of  it  lo  their  best  advantage. 

Cudurorih.  Intellectual  Syitem,  book  L eh.  iii. 

Were  you  able  latiifactan/y  to  answer  the  following  queries, 
this  one,  while  it  stands  uium>wi*red,  would  be  enough  fur  all. 

Water! and.  Hvrtri,  sol.  i.  part  ii.  query  2. 

The  substance  of  a qiecch  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Monday  4 Ltecrtn.  1848,  touching  the  uriitfnitonnett  of  the  king** 
answer  to  the  propositions  uf  both  Houses  for  settlement  uf  a firm 
heating  peace,  Ac.  Ibid.  1648. 

W vad.  Athena  Ojanimtet,  vol.  n. 

A mow’s  own  emperiercev  may  discover  unto  Kim  the  excellency, 
iatitfactannrm.  and  the  advantageousness  of  those  graces  and 
virtues  that  ore  recommended  by  ( l-riatiaiitlr. 

Boyle.  If  or  it,  vol.  vi,  p.  778. 

For  Ihe  transgrvsvioni  of  msn,  mon  ought  to  moke  mlufoeltom  * 
but  he  could  noL  God  could ; but  he  ought  nut.  And  therefors. 
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SATISFY,  thal  he  might  aaHtfy— both  that  Might  and  could,  it  naa  fit  that 

— the  %ut\afUr  »iiouM  be  Gud  and  uua. 

SAT  UR  Sheridan.  Sermon  3. 

^ _*  i It  is  very  tro*  that  motives,  not  at  all  akin  to  pride,  frequency 

- — ’ induce  lhv«c  of  high  rank  to  neglect  or  to  n leftis*  tatiifying  their 

creditors.  &ehrr,  vol.  i.  Sermon  7. 

The  word  iafi*f<tctu>*  is  frequently  employed  to  cxprovv  the  fidl 
accomplishment  <if  some  jiaiticular  device;  which  always  eonimn- 
mcates  a temporary  pieartire,  whatever  may  l>s  Out  nature  of  that 
desiie.  Coyun.  (\iuicru,  ch.  ii.  sec.  3. 

It  was  high  time  to  think  of  settling  Omai ; and  the  prevents 
of  these  chief*,  I guessed,  wot.ld  enable  me  to  do  it  in  the  most  m- 
lufaclury  manner.  Cock.  Third  I 'ay aye,  book  iii.  eh.  »i. 

SATIVE,  Lat-  sativua,  from  sttittt,  past  participle  of 
aerere,  to  sow. 

Preferring  the  domestic  k ox  wWrre  for  the  fuller  growth. 

Erefyn,  sec.  4. 

S ATRA  P,  | Fr.  aalrape ; 1 1.  ritrapo ; Sp.  satrapa ; 

Sa'trapy.  | Lat . satrapa ; Gr.  warpowije,  n Persian 
word.  See  the  Quotation  from  Beloe’s  Herodotus. 

Yea,  the  angels  thrmrelvv*.  in  whom  no  disorder  i*  fear’d,  as  the 
apostle  that  saw  them  in  his  rsptuiw  desenbe..  un?  diatingmslrd 
and  quaternion’ll  into  their  celestial  princedoms,  and  talrapirM, 
according  as  God  himwlf  has  writ  hU  imperial  decrees  through 
the  great  provinces  of  heaven- 

The  Rom#  of  Church  Government,  hook  i.  ch.  i. 

I.  - ■ - Tli’  innumerable  host 

Roil  hack  by  nations,  and  admit  their  lord 
'With  all  his  tatraps.  G/oeer  Lromdat,  book  iv. 

The  government  also  of  this  country,  which  the  Persians  call  a 
ao trapy,  is  deemed  by  much  the  nohlesl  in  the  empire. 

He  ice.  Hiuory  of  Itrrutlaiui,  book  i. 

Fr.  saturite ; 1 1.  *dluro,  salu- 
, from  satis.  See 


SATURATE, 
Saturate 
Saturation, 
Satu'rity. 


ATE,  r.  I Fr.  aaturite ; It. 
e.  adj.  I r«tf  ; Lot.  satur,  fr< 

ion,  f Sate. 

J To  give  enough ; 


much  : 


is  wanted,  as  much  as  can  be  received  or  taken;  to  fill 
to  excess. 

For  be  the  figures  of  the  salts  nrvrr  so  various,  yet  if  the  atoms 
of  water  were  fluid  And  alterable,  they  wou’d  always  so  conform  to 
those  figures,  as  to  fill  up  all  vacuities  ; and  consequently  the  water 
would  he  onturrJde  with  the  MUM  quantity  of  any  salt,  which  it  is 
not.  Grew.  Cuomo.  Saint,  book  i.  ch.  ii. 

To  both  these  may  be  applied  the  termes  of  reduplication  and 
ta/nra/ion  ; the  foriovT,  when  essence  or  subvtanc*  is  hut  once 
redoubled  into  it  self  nr  into  another;  the  latter,  when  ao  of:,  that 
it  will  not  easily  admit  any  thing  more. 

More,  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  hook  L ch.  ii. 

Who  seeing  their  eaturitie. 

And  practising  to  winlte 
His  purples  thence,  Extet»0.  he  sayd, 

’Doth  work*  nccessu  to  rinne. 

Hamer.  Athlon' t England,  book  V.  eh.  XXIV. 


- Still  night  surer*  di. 


A soften’d  shade,  anil  saturated  earth 
Awaits  the  moruitig-beam.  Thomtom.  Spring. 

The  innocent  are  gay— the  lark  is  gay, 

That  dries  his  feathers,  oalnrate  with  dew. 

Beneath  iha  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  th*  beams 
Of  day-spring  over-shoot  his  humble  nest. 

Cowper.  Task,  book  i. 

SATURDAY,  A.  S.  sttlcrnes  dee g;  aaturni  diea. 
See  the  Quotation  from  Verstegan. 

Aftur  ech  of  hem  in  the  wike  y depurl  y%  a day  ; 

First  (of  the)  Sonne,  & ao  of  other*  amt  the  senythe  Saturday. 
And  for  weder,  A other  thing  on  erthe,  nfrur  hem  rauche  is. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  113. 

And  the  day  unto  which  we  yet  give  the  name  of  Saterday,  did 
first  receive  by  being  unto  him  [the  idol  Sealer]  celebrated,  the 
same  appellation. 

f rritegan.  Decayed  Intelligence,  clu  iii. 


SATUREJA,  in  Polony,  a genus  of  the  class  Didy* 
ntimta,  order  Gymitoxpcrtnia,  natural  order  Labiairr. 
Generic  character : cals x tubular,  striated;  segments  of 
the  corolla  nearly  equal ; stamens  distant. 

Twelve  species,  natives  of  both  hemispheres. 


SATU'RNAL,  «.  ^ 
Satuiina'i.ian, 
Sah/iinian, 
Sa'turnixe, 
Sa'tue.mst. 


J 


SATU- 

REJA. 


Fr.  aalurnatc *,  tain  mien  ; It. 
j sat  urndli,  aaturni  no ; Sp.  satur- 
> nates,  saturnino;  Lat.  safur- 
[ valid , *atun,inua. 

Saturnalian, — of  or  pertain- 
and,  conse- 


ing  to  the  saturnalia,  feasts  of  Saturn ; 
qnentinllv,  insubordinate,  licentious. 

Saturnine,— sad,  grave,  sedate,  gloomy  ; so  applied, 
because  those  horn  under  the  planet  Saturn  were  said 
by  astrologers  to  be  distinguished  by  disposition,  sad, 
grave,  &c. 


Seating  himself*  within  a darkesome  cave, 

(Such  places  heavy  oolnrniut  doe  craw) 

Where  yet  the  gladsome  day  was  never  acme. 

Nor  Pbasblis’  piercing  beams  had  crer  tmrnc. 

/ircmte.  Hut  on  mat  Pattroh,  book  ii. 


Whether  we  celebrate  the  Chadian  fentiva1*,  or  the  bloody 
taturunU,  or  bnrbnrou*  bacchanalia,  is  no  greats  matter  to  him, 
provided  our  minds  be  but  canker'd  with  wrath  and  malice,  and 
cruelty  and  revenge.  Scott.  Chrittian  Life,  part  ii.  ch.  i* 

Here  phas’d  behold  her  mighty  wings  outspread 
To  hatch  a new  tti/urnMu  age  of  lead. 

Pnpe.  Dimeiad,  book  i. 

I may  envt  roy  renders  unto  two  general  divisions,  the  mercurial 
and  the  saturnine.  The  first  are  the  gay  parts  of  my  disciples, 
who  require  speculations  of  wit  and  humour;  the  others  a/e  those 
of  a more  solemn  and  sober  turn,  who  find  uo  pleasure  but  in 
papers  of  morality  and  sound  sense  : the  former  cal)  every  th  ng 
that  is  serious  stupid  ; the  hitter  look  upon  every  thing  as  imper- 
tinent that  is  ludicrous.  Spectator,  No.  179. 

Itenn-  so  many  rarious  systems  of  morality  to  suit  every  man’s 
bent  of  mind  and'fruine  of  constitution.  The  indolent,  the  active, 
the  sanguine,  the  ftegmatic,  and  the  oatumme,  have  all  their  cor- 
respondent theories. 

Hariurten.  Divine  Legation,  book  IX.  Introduction. 

In  order  to  make  this  eatunuihan  auiuiemeot  general  in  the 
family,  you  sent  it  down  stairs. 

Burke,  On  a Regicide  Peace. 

SATURNIA,  in  Zoology,  n genus  of  Lepidoplcroui 
insects. 

Generic  character.  An  tenner  home  what  cylindric, 
very  short;  of  the  mules  bipeciinated,  the  pectinations 
divergent,  end  diminishing  in  length  to  the  apex  of  the 
antenna*,  each  joint  of  which  bears  two  ramification}* 
internally  anti  externally  ; of  the  female*  with  each  joint 
bidenlate  ; palpi  and  maxilla  obsolete,  their  place  occu- 
pied by  a dense  tuft  of  hair;  head  small,  scarcely  visible 
from  above;  thorax  short,  densely  hairy;  abdomen 
abbreviated  in  the  males,  m'.her  long  and  stout  in  the 
females,  pilose,  slightly  tufted  at  the  apex  ; wings  brood, 
horizontally  expanded  during  repose,  entire,  rounded, 
posterior  ones  simple ; cilia  very  shorL  Larva  marked 
with  u coloured  ring  on  each  segment,  adorned  with 
several  bundles  of  hair  placed  upon  distinct  warts  ; pupa 
enclosed  in  u rigid  pear-shaped  cocoon. 

Ty|>e  of  the  genus,  Phaltena  ( Altaeva ) Pavonia, 
Linmeus;  Harris,  Auretian,  pi.  xxv.  fig.  b— d.  The  in- 
sects comprised  in  this  genus  are  generally  of  large  size, 
sometimes  more  than  half  a fool  in  expanse,  and  arc  usu- 
ally adorned  with  gay  and  lively  colours  ; there  are  many 
species,  but  one  only  has  hitherto  occurred  in  Britain. 

SATYR,  Fr.  satyre ; It.  xatoro ; Sp.  satire;  LaU 
satyrut.  See  the  Quotation  from  Pliny. 

Amuug  the  w*»tem*  mountain**  of  India  the  tnt^ret  haunt,  (the 
cuunticy  wherein  they  are  is  called  the  region  of  the  Canadaii,) 
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SATYR.  creature*  of  ail  others  most  swift  in  footmanship ; which  one 

whiles  run  with  all  fount;  othcrwile*  tijinn  two  feet  orwly  like 

SAVAGE.  rocn ' but  *°  Ught-footed  they  are,  that  unlwo  they  be  very  old 
. — > or  aicke,  they  can  never  be  taken. 

Holland.  Plinie,  book  viL  ch.  it. 

Scah^er  the  faiher  will  have  it  descend  from  Greece  to  Rome ; 
end  derives  the  word  satyre  from  satyms,  that  mixt  kind  of  animal, 
or,  as  the  ancient*  thought  him,  rural  god,  made  up  betwixt  a man 
and  a goat:  with  a human  head,  hook'd  nose,  powtmg  lips,  a 
bunch,  or  struma  under  the  chin,  prick’d  ran.  and  upright  burns; 
the  body  shogg'd  with  hair,  especially  from  the  waste,  and  ending 
in  a goat,  with  the  legs  and  feet  of  that  creature. 

Dry  den.  Juvenal.  Dedication,  p.  17. 

SATYRIUM,  in  Dolany,  a genus  of  the  class  Gy - 
uattdria,  order  Monandria,  natural  order  OrcAidetr. 
Generic  chanieter:  calyx  deflexed,  petals  connected  at 
the  base  with  the  calyx,  deftexed,  lip  turned  upwards, 
concave  with  a double  spur  behind ; anther  reversed ; 
stigma  two-lipped. 

Eleven  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 


SA'VAGE.o#. 
Sa'vaoe,  «. 
Sa'vaoe,  v. 
Sa'vagely, 
Sa'vaubness, 
Sa'vaubry. 


Fr.  saurnge. ; It.  salvaggio ; Sp. 
salvage ; Low  Lat.  salvaiitu,  pro 
v sUvaticus,  in  the  woods,  (u/rb,) 
'wild,  untamed. 

Wild,  untamed,  as  birds  or 
beasts  ; brutal,  ferocious,  cruel. 
Gteekes  weening  that  were  yong  of  age, 

That  this  tigre  had  be  lauaye, 

And  cruelly  besetting  all  the  place. 

The  Story  of  Thebes,  part  iii. 
As  todwge  bull,  whom  two  fierce  mastives  hajrt, 

When  rancour  doth  with  rage  him  once  engore, 

Forgets  with  wary  ward*  them  to  awayt. 

Hut  with  Ilia  dreadful!  honir*  them  drives  afore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaeent,  book  ii.  can.  8, 
My  heart  agrieud  that  such  a wretch  should  raigne, 
Whoso  bloodic  breast  so  tunny' d out  of  kind, 

That  Phalaris  had  isene  so  fouls  a mind. 

Mirror  far  Mayutmfrs,  p,  442. 

If  this  sort  once  possess  the  arteries 

Of  forlorn  man.  madness  aud  stupor  seise 

His  to  tray' d lw-art,  aud  death  dwells  in  his  eye*. 

More.  I*re-e  sentence  of  the  Soul,  1647,  at.  38. 
Our  Ncions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  slock, 

Sjiirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds, 

And  overlook  their  grafter*. 

Shnhspeare.  Henry  V.  act  iii.  K.  5. 
Roms.  Your  castle  is  surpriz'd  ; your  wife  ami  babes 
Sauaye/y  slaughter'd. 

Id.  Macbeth,  act  iv.  sc.  3.  fol.  147. 

Breathe  his  faults  mi  quaintly, 

That  they  may  seem  the  taint*  of  liberty  ; 

The  flash  ami  outbreak  of  a fiery  mind  ; 

A tnrayenru  in  unreclaimed  blood. 

Of  general  assault.  Id.  Hamlet,  set  ii.se.  1. 

This  is  the  bloodiest  shame, 

The  wildest  tauagery,  the  vilest  stroke 
That  curr  wail-ey’d  wrath,  or  staring  rage 
Presented  to  the  tcarvs  of  soft  remorse. 

Id.  Ktny  John,  set  ir.  sc.  3.  fol.  17. 

— Her  fallow  lea*, 

The  darnel! , hemlock,  and  rankc  feroctary, 

Both  root  vpon;  while  that  the  cutler  rusts. 

That  should  deracinate  such  s\magery. 

Id.  Henry  V.  act  v.  sc.  2.  foL  92. 
And  though  the  blindness  of  some  ferities  have  savaged  on  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  been  ao  injurious  unto  worms  as  to  diseuter 
the  bodies  of  the  deceased,  yet  bad  tbejr  therein  no  design  upon 
the  souL 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  l id  jar  Brrovn,  book  vii.  ch.  xix, 

■ The  sullen  door. 

Yet  uninfected,  on  its  cautious  hinge 
Fearing  to  turn,  abhors  society ; 

Dependant*,  friends,  relation*.  Lore  himself 
Savag'd  by  wee,  forget  the  tender  tie. 

The  sweet  engagement  of  the  feeling  heart. 

Thornton.  Sommer. 

VOL.  XXVlt. 


The  linn  thus,  with  dreadful  anguish  siung, 

Roars  through  the  desrrt,  and  demand*  his  young! 

When  the  grim  utraye,  to  his  rilled  den 
Too  late  returning,  muff*  th«  track  of  men. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xviii. 

As  man  in  his  perfect  stats  is  tbo  best  of  all  animals,  so,  sepa- 
rated from  law  and  right,  he  is  the  wont ; for  out  of  society  we 
see  hi*  nature  presently  degenerates,  and  instead  of  being  inclined 
to  assist,  gross  always  most  wlvage  and  barbarous  to  his  own  kind. 

Scott.  Christum  Life,  part  L ch.  iii. 

There  can  t«  no  true  liberty  where  such  licentiousness  is  suf- 
fered with  impunity.  This  is  part  of  the  tavayrnett  of  corrupt 
nature.  Hater  land.  Harks,  rol.  vi  p.  294. 

Without  thee  what  were  uneoligliten’d  man  ? 

A tavage  roaming  through  the  woods  and  wilds. 

In  quest  of  prey : and  withth*  unfashioo’d  fur 
Rough-clad  ; devoid  of  avsry  finer  art, 

And  elegance  of  life.  Thomson.  Summer. 

If  we  contemplate  a wage  nation  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  a 
■opine  indolence  and  a carrleunees  of  futurity  will  be  found  to 
constitute  their  general  character. 

Gibbon,  Roman  Empire , ch.  ii. 
Try  if  'twill  tame  these  insolent  invaders ; 

Who  thus,  in  tavagenett  of  conquest,  claim 
Whom  chance  of  war  has  s|<ar'a. 

Maryn.  Caractacus. 

SAVANNAH.  In  the  West  Indies,  says  Delpino, 
savana  signifies  a plnin.  And  sec  the  Quotation  from 
Dompier.  But  savana,  in  Spanish,  Delpino  also  says, 
is  a large  sheet  for  a bed ; and  sometimes  used  for  a 
large  linen  doth. 

Sm’dimoA*  are  clear  pieces  of  land  without  woods ; not  because 
moie  barren  than  the  woodland,  for  they  are  frequently  spots  of 
as  good  land  as  any,  and  often  are  intermixt  with  woodland. 

Dumpier.  Foyages,  Anno  1683. 

The  soil,  however,  is  frequently  stndy,  and  many  of  the  laWnt, 
or  savannahs,  are  rocky  and  barren. 

Cook.  Foyayet,  book  ii.  eh.  vi. 

SAUCE,  ft.  Fr.  sauce , saucer;  It.  salsa;  Sp. 
Sauce,  t>.  salsa,  from  taints , savoury  ; sale  as- 
Sau'cer,  I permit.  See  Inbulse.  Applied  gene- 

Sau'cy,  f rally  to 

Sau'cily,  Seasoning ; to  any  savoury,  relishing 

Sai/cinkss.  addition  to  food ; sauce,  met.  (as  tall 
also,)  seasoning;  wit  or  humour,  carried  to  excess,  in 
contempt  of  superiors;  aud  hence,  impudent  language; 
impudence. 

To  sauce ; to  season  ; to  add,  or  intermix  seasoning, 
or  any  addition  to  the  main  ihing. 

Saucer,  u vessel  to  contain  sauce  ; or  to  be  used  for 
any  similar  purpose. 

Ac  liere  sauce  wa*  over  acute,  and  unsavourliche  groundo 
In  a morter  pout  mortem,  of  menV  bifere  peYncs. 

Fieri  Flvuhman.  / anon,  p.  244. 
Wo  wa*  h»*  coke,  but  if  hi*  sauce  were 
Poioant  and  sharpe.  and  ready  all  hi*  guru. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  234. 
Such  sutoor  as  they  haue  serued. 

To  me  without  desart, 

Eu«n  a*  they  haue  deserued 
Thcrof  Gud  send  them  part. 

WyaS.  The  Loner  Suspected. 
They  sent  v*  succor  saust  with  soure  despite. 

They  sowed  oar  liurs  anil  spuylde  ts  of  Ihe  rest, 

They  stale  our  goods  by  day  and  eke  by  night, 

They  shewed  the  worst  and  closely  kept  the  liesL 

Gaseotgne.  Toy  age  into  HoHande,  Anno  1572. 

Miso,  to  whom  chearfulnem  in  other*  was  ever  a sauce  of  envy 
in  her  seif,  took  quickly  mark  of  bis  behaviour. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  in. 

Miso  had  ao  sooner  espied  Basilius,  but  that,  as  spitefully  as 
Her  rotten  voice  could  utter,  she  set  forth  the  iwwmi  of  Am- 
pin tins.  M A*,  book  ii. 

2 U 
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SAUCE.  And  ever  among  she  would  mure  Her  spveclws  with  such  basti- 
— nadov*.  that  jKM»r  Damrtus  began  now  to  think  that  either  * ge* 
SAVR.  ovral  madding  was  fallen,  or  cL*e  tliat  all  this  wm  but  a vision. 

— — J Si  Jury.  Arcadia,  book  iv. 

' If  it  be  so.  as  fast 

A*  she  answer**  thro  With  frowning  lookes.  fle  tatter 
Hex  with  bitter  words ; why  looke  you  so  span  m ? 

Shaktpeare.  At  You  luhe  It,  act  ui.  sc.  5. 
Nay  w«  enhmn  ingle  nil  ditnats  and  roast#  of  heaven  and  earth 
to  s*t|»fi«  our  appetite ; for  to  one  kind  of  moat  wet  must  have 
drugs  am!  spires  fetch*  as  far  as  from  India  ; to  another,  out  of 
/Egypt,  ( : audio,  and  CtnM ; and,  ta  one  word,  for  ovaiy  dish  sw 
have  a several  land  to  tiud  us  mwr*. 

UaUamL  Plmie,  book  xr.  ch.  xxvt. 

■ i - — I twine  tuber 

My  father  would  prefer  the  boys  he  kept 
To  greater  men  than  he,  but  did  it  not 
Till  they  were  grown  toy  taury  for  himself. 

AcssMud  and  Fletcher.  PkUnter.  act  ii.K.  1. 
Yrt  into  closets  tancHy  durst  peep. 

Telling  foT  truth  wb.it  thou  cans*  hit  supjK.se. 

Divulging  i hat  which  thou  sbouUTst  not  disclose. 

Drayton.  Legend  of  Robert  Date  of  Sormnndy. 

And  here  I cannot  pretermit 
To  that  epitome  of  wit. 

Knowledge  and  art,  to  Him  whom  ww 
Satttily  call,  utwl  I more  vaaci^p 
Presume  to  write  the  little  d. 

Cotton,  Eputle  to  John  Brtuithatc,  Ktq. 

3 Cit.  How  now,  pxidman  squitteHneech,  why  do  you  leaa 
on  mo  ? 

Pm.  Because  I wijl. 

3 (hr.  W ill  you,  air  #«iirce4ojr  f 
1 Crr.  Look  if  one  ha’ not  struck  Philip. 

Btaumoml  and  Fletcher,  A Aisy  and  Ifo  King,  act  1. 

_______________  When  sparkling  bowls  go  round, 

Anil  tunnies’  tales  in  savour)'  sauce  are  drown’d, 

Thou  mutter'd  prams  obscene. 

Dry  den,  Fernut.  Satire  5. 

Can.  (crying  o ut)  Ah.  Madam,  ’tis  he  himawlf;  hut  he’s  as  big 
again  as  he  ua'd  to  be.  with  eyes  Ulus  tawcen. 

Id.  An  Evening  » Lore,  act  it. 

And  because  none  should  remember  his  practices,  nor  suspect 
the  rest  to  come,  he  shoveth  his  crown  os  broad  us  a tatreer. 

Strype . Memorial!,  voL  is.  ch.  xxxt.  Q.  Mary  I. 

A very  little  wit  joined  with  a great  deal  of  taucinen  will  enable 
a man  to  make  spurt  with  the  most  minus  arguments. 

Scott.  Chriitian  tuft,  part  ii.  ch.  iiL 

And  the  brown  loaf 

Lodg’d  on  the  sheU.  half  eaten  without  tauce 
Of  aav’ry  cheese,  or  butter,  costlier  still. 

Camper.  The  Talk,  book  if. 

But  if  I pit  it  [a  snowball]  into  a saucepan  over  the  fire  it  will 
low  its  sjweific  essence,  being  turned  into  water,  and  may  ex- 
change its  quality  of  f reeling  foe  (list  of  scalding. 

Search.  Jay  hi  of  Future,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  ch.  i. 

Wantonnesa  arul  saucier**  are  laughed  at  and  encouraged  as 
marks  of  spirit.  *«•*•  Liberal  Education,  sec.  33. 

SAVE,  r.  Fr.  tourer,  wuf;  It  salvarc, salvo; 

Sa'ver,  Sp.  mlrttr,  salxxt ; Lat.  talcerc,  i.  e. 

S a 'vino,  n.  talcum  enr,  from  th«  Greek  o tu>t, 

Sa'vinoly,  ( inxerla  liquida ,)  lo  sate. 

Sa'vinoxbss,  To  take  out,  to  keep  out  of  harm,  ill, 
Sa'viour,  > danger;  to  rescue  or  free  from,  to 
Sate,  adj.  preserve  from,  harm,  ill,  or  danger ; to 
Safe,  p.  secure,  to  keep  from  waste,  from  ex- 

Sa'fbly,  penditure;  to  reeerre  ; to  spare.  Sa- 

Sa'feness,  viour,  emphatically,  the  sorer  or  pre- 

Sa'fety.  server  of  men. 

And  be  fuelled  in  holy  water,  A myd  Cristendom  motige 
T«  muse  taufyche  ^et  holy  JiJng,  as  he  dude,  aiiouge. 

• R.  Gloucester,  p.  239. 


& if  a eleike  men  found*  ia  his  loud  |>at  reft, 

burgh  slauhL-r  or  woumle,  or  )orgk  oJkjx  theft,  v 

Men  suld  scbvwe  h*  gi.iltu  in  ^e  court*  uf  la<f, 

& )»er  be  toned  or  sjdite,  but  Thomas  saiii  him  nay. 

R.  Bnume,  p.  129. 

R.  for  all*  J»c  pres  sanely  did  yam  vp  ryue. 

Id.  p.  191. 

be  mavMsn  Kdward  toke.  als  he  wav  fulle  curleys, 
lo  tnuflt  did  hir  toko,  & yanked  Jre  t urge  is. 

Id.  p.  136. 

For  wrote  nevere  men  yis  way.  Jwt  be  ne  waa  here  nfledo 
Sore  my  trlvc  sothbehc.  and  euthe  a«  ich  luvede. 

Fieri  1‘lunhxnon,  / him,  p.  326. 

Ich  shsl  bv  veche  fur  alle  synfull*.  our  Savyonr  of  grace 
To  a men  tie  n out,  of  oure  mjsdedvs.  do  mrrei  to  ous  alio. 

Id.  lb.  p.  1 16. 

And  if  thou  werken  wott  by  good  cnnsel, 

] undertake,  witbuuten  mast  or  set  1, 

Yet  shat  1 savea  hire,  and  thee  arid  me. 

Hut  thou  not  herd  bow  iivreii  Was  Noe  P 

Chaucer.  The  MU/eret  Tale,  r.  3927. 

And  though  that  nothing,  taee  the  death  only, 

Might  thee  fro  me  depart  trendy. 

Thou  vhalt  m>  more  tleyarte  now  fro  me 
Than  fro  the  death,  f>r  1 wall  go  with  thee. 

Id.  The  Legend  of  Tube  of  Raid  Ion. 
Women  mav  now  go  mfely  up  and  dmu. 

Id.  'The  Wif  yf  Bathe*  Tale,  v.  6460. 

As  for  hir  soulcs  so/r/c. 

At  lard  and  buly,  and  hir  metric. 

I avke,  whin  they  hem  to  me  shrive, 

The  prupertie  uf  all  her  live. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  the' Rote, 

And  God  so  wise  be  my  succour, 

But  thou  yrre  me  my  .Set  imr 
At  Easter,  whsti  it  likelh  mee, 

Wit  hunt  pressing  more  on  thee.  Id.  lb. 

And  ferthrrmore  with  good  conrnge 
lie  Mith,  be  so  he  maic  hir  haue, 

That  (’hrivl,  that  came  this  worlds  to  mac, 
lie  woll  balcue. 

Gotrer.  Gmf.  Am.  hook  ii. 

For  God  sent  not  his  son*  into  tire  world  that  he  juge  the  world, 
bat  that  the  world  be  laued  by  him.  I fic/if.  Jon,  ch.  iiL 

iFor  God  sente  not  hys  sonne  into  the  worlde  to  condcmpne  the 
wurlde,  but  that  the  worlde  thorowe  him  myght  lie  toned. 

Bible,  Anno  1591. 

But  h*  sigh  the  wynd  strong,  and  wu  afrrd,  and  whunne  he 
bigwnDe  to  drenche  he  cncdo  and  wide,  l.ord  make  me  tmaf. 

Weft/.  Matthew,  ch.  xir. 

But  when  he  aawe  a myghtre  wynde.  be  waa  afruyed.  And  as 
he  beganne  to  syncke  he  cryed,  sayinge,  Master,  tame  me. 

Bible,  Anno  1591. 

I my  wife  dyil  read  the  tafecondmue  that  come  vnto  hym,  which 
had  but  onely  this  une  conditiuu  annexed  vnto  it,  that  it  be  c.une 
before  the  feast  of  Christmaase  then  neat  insuring,  he  should  hawe 
froe  libcrtie  to  depart e at  bis  pleasure. 

Frith.  Iforbet,  p.  156. 

And  therefore  (quod  the  Arcbeb»hop|«  of  York*)  Godd«  for- 
byddc  that  anye  manne  shoulde  fur  anye  Uiynge  carthlve  rntcr- 
pryse  to  hreakc  the  immunitea  and  libertye  of  that  sacred  saint- 
tuary,  that  hath  bene  the  ntfegttrde  of  so  many  a good  tnaanes  life. 

Afore.  tr»,hes,  p.  46. 

This  name  Jesus  sigoifieth  a t amour e,  and  therefore  nothing® 
avluid  in  the  name  of  Jwua,  but  that  is  wholesome  and  hetpyng  to 
the  aaluacion  of  the  askwr.  Id.  lb.  j».  |y. 

Flee  then,  my  ton,  and  geue  this  txauail  end ; 

Ne  shall  I thee  forsake  m mufegard  till 
1 haue  thoe  brought  vnto  tliy  father's  gate. 

Surrey.  Firgil.  .Fneit.  book  ii. 
Sagittarius,  one  uf  jr*  farrsayde  iiii  of  that  cflm|Nsny,  the  whiche 
mj-tre  auctor  reporlilh  to  lie  a bysshop,  fled  to  haue  taueyurdyd 
hym  selfe,  but  m his  flyght  he  was  ilnvue. 

Fohyan.  Chronicle!,  part  r.  ch.  123. 
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Say.  heav'idy  powrn*.  where  shall  we  find  *uch  lore, 

Wmch  of  y**  will  be  mortal  t»  redeem 

Mat*'*  mortal  crime,  -nd  just  th'  unjust  to  mm, 

Dvcl.s  in  nil  heaven  chantie  «u  deare  ? 

Mi /tv*.  Paradise  Lett,  book  Hi. 
See*!  thou  rua  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild*. 

The  real  of  desolation,  voyd  of  light. 

Save  what  llie  glimmering  of  those  liwUl  flame* 

Cuts  ttalo  and  dreadful  ? 

Id.  lb.  book  i. 


Hail.  Hon  of  God,  Sivtmr  of  men,  thy  nanva 
Shall  lie  the  copious  mailer  of  my  song 
Henceforth,  and  irever  ahull  my  harp  thy  praise 
Forget,  nor  from  thy  Father’s  praise  disjoin*. 

Id.  lb.  hook  fii. 

And  who  w worketh  ot  ministreth  Justice  in  due  order,  he  not 
Onlic  safrgardnh  himself,  but  also  boldeth  people  in  a soertie  of 
restfulnc*,  of  the  which  iuaueth  peace  and  plentu*. 

Hahn  shed.  Chronicle*.  Richard  11.  Anno  23. 

This  not  doing  the  deed,  to  make  him  a saver  he  was  fain  to 
crave  another  help  of  the  same  hand  under  the  new  name  of  a 
■uhsiili*.  Attn  fieri  hut.  Cam  trail , 


Tlie  meaning  of  which  observation  is  that  we  may  understand, 
that  as  in  the  person  prayed  for  there  ought  to  be  the  great  dispo- 
sition  of  being  in  a mveobte  condition,  to  there  ought  also  all  the 
intermedia!  aptMSMf.  Taylor.  Sermon  6.  voL  t 

And  a man  cannot  ordinarily  know  that  he  is  in  a snvenhte  con- 
dition. Id.  Sermon  1.  v*l.  iii. 

■ Mr  more  particular. 

And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my  going, 

Is  Fulvia's  death. 

Shakrftenre.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  i.  SC.  3. 
Daunger  without  discretion  to  attempt. 

Inglorious,  beastdike  is!  therefore,  sir  knight, 

Aread  what  count  of  you  is  safer!  dempt. 

And  how  with  our  foe  may  come  to  fight. 

Spenser.  fh rrit  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  1 1. 
Here  now  h*hovrth  us  well  to  avysp. 

And  of  our  i afrty  good  heede  to  take ; 

For  here  before  a perious  passage  lye*. 

Id.  Ib.  book  iL  can.  12. 

— And  after  her  are  gone 

All  the  brave  knigbtes,  that  doen  in  armes  excel!, 

To  taveguard  her  ywamlred  ail  alone. 

Id.  A.  book  hi,  can.  8. 
Ne  thenceforth  his  approved  skid,  to  ward, 

Or  strike,  or  hurle  rownd  in  warlike  gyre, 

Remerahred  he,  ne  car'd  for  his  msufgard. 

But  ruffely  rag'd,  and  like  a auell  tygre  far’d. 

Id.  lb.  book  h,  can.  5. 

He  kept  the  verge  of  Troy,  nor  dar"d  to  wait 
Achilles*  fury  at  the  Sevan  gale ; 

He  try'd  it  once,  and  scarce  was  tavd  by  fate. 

I 'ope.  Homer.  /had,  book  ix. 
Of.  How  sits  the  conquest  on  great  Arthur's  brow  ? 

Ai.a.  As  when  the  lover,  with  the  ring  is  mixt, 

He  puts  the  gain  of  Britain  in  a scale, 

Which  weighing  with  the  loss  of  Emmeline 
He  thinks  he’s  scarce  a sever. 

Dryden.  Plays.  Kitty  Arthur,  act  ii. 
Now  ask  the  fruit  of  all  hie  favour — 

He  was  not  hitherto  a sever. 

Sunfl.  The  Pheasant  and  the  Lark. 
The  nature  of  certain  subjects  proper  for  moving  the  passion* 
may  require  a little  more  latitude,  and  then,  without  offence  to  the 
critics,  sure  there  may  be  room  fur  a taring  in  equity  from  the 
severity  of  the  common  law  of  Parnassus,  as  well  a*  of  the  King’s 
Bench. 

Lantlowne.  The  British  Enchanters.  Pre/act. 
For  as  much  as  concern*  the  main  question  now  in  agitation, 
(about  the  sareabteneu  of  Protestants,)  if  the  first  port  of  your 
book  be  answered,  there  needs  no  reply  to  Ihe  second, 

CkUIingteorih.  The  Religion  of  Protest  amts,  p.  317. 
They  are  capable  of  being  tavingly  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit, 
and  of  being  adopted  into  sonship  with  what  depends  thereupon  ; 
because,  though  they  bring  no  virtues  with  them,  no  positive 
righteousness,  yet  they  bring  no  obstacle  or  impediment. 

Water /and.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  337. 


As  to  the  safety  and  saving*ett  which  it  promiseth  ft  iie*  great 
impost  uro  of  the  times)  1 do  sincerely  represent  hrru,  both  wlmt  it 
is,  and  what  it  can  do. 

Brevmt.  Saul  and  Samuel.  Preface,  p,  5. 
From  the  loud  camp  retir'd,  and  noisy  court. 

In  honourable  «n««*  and  rural  sport, 

The  remnant  of  his  day*  he  safety  past ; 

Nor  found  they  lagg'd  too  slow,  nor  flew  too  fast. 

iVior.  Henry  and  Emma. 

If  a man  should  forbear  his  food  or  his  business  till  he  had  rer- 
tainty  of  the  safeness  uf  what  he  was  going  about,  he  must  starve 
and  die  disputing.  South. 


SAVE. 


SAUN- 

TER. 


As  the  well-laying  the  foundations  of  a house  secure*  the  super- 
structure*  against  the  violences  of  all  future  storm*  and  foul  wea- 
ther. hi  the  first  sett  ting  of  your  resolutions  upon  u firm  and  %tedla»t 
basis,  will  lie  a mighty  safeguard  to  it  against  all  ensuing  stuims 
of  temptation.  Scott.  Christian  Life,  part  i.  ch.  iv. 


Proud  uf  lus  well-spread  anils,  lie  views  his  trees, 

Thn:  meet,  no  barren  interval  between. 

With  pleasure  more  than  CV*l»  their  fruits  nflurd  ; 

Which,  iirre  himself  who  trains  them.  Done  can  feel. 

Cowper.  The  Tati,  kook  iii. 
Nav  if  thy  poet  rightly  weens, 

(Though  little  skill'd  in  ways  and  menus. 

Its  tarr-all  is  but  shailuw. 

Mama.  (hie  to  Pinchbeck. 


These  poultry,  as  they  are  fed  with  what  would  otherwiie  be 
lost,  are  a mere  sort-all;  and  as  they  cost  tire  furmrr  scarce  any 
thing,  so  ho  can  afford  to  sell  them  for  verv  little. 

South.  Wealth  of  Sationi,  book  i.  ch.  xi. 

8AVIA,  in  Rot  any,  a genus  of  the  class  Dioecfa, 
order  Pentandria.  Generic  character:  male  flower, 
calyx  five-leaved  ; corolla,  three  to  five  petals;  nectary 
with  a fleshy  margin : female  flower,  styles  three,  two- 
cleft  ; capsule  three-celled. 

One  species,  & svuitijlora,  native  of  the  Island  of  San 
Domingo. 

SAVIGNYA,  in  Ilotany,  a genus  of  the  class  Tetra- 
dynamia , order  Silicttlom , natural  order  Cntcifrrte, 
Generic  character:  cotyledon**  flat,  accumbeut ; corolla, 
petals  entire;  stamens  toothless;  pod  sessile,  elliptical ; 
seeds  very  flat,  with  a broad  margin. 

One  specie*,  8.  AZgyptiaca,  native  of  Egypt. 

S A V’  i S E,  F r.  savinicr  ; Lat.  sabina. 

Thru?  is  an  hrrhr,  which*.'  men  calh'th 
Sauryne,  and  that  behoueth  iredc 
To  hi  oi  that  woll  his  purpose  spede. 

Goner.  Corf.  Am.  book  vii. 

As  for  the  twine,  on  heurls?  or  plant  it  is  that  will  take  if  it  bee 
in  this  sort  couched  iu  tire  gruund  ; also  a sprig,  if  it  bu  slipped  off 
clean  from  Ure  stock**,  will  come  ogaine  and  root. 

Holland.  Plmie,  book  xviL  ch.  xiiL 

8AUNDRE8,  Fr.  sandal.  *'  Sanders, — a sweet- 
smelling  wood,  brought  out  of  the  Indies.”  Cotgrave, 
But  of  some  de'e  I tun  beknowe. 

That  I maie  sti.nde  in  thitke  rowe 
Among*  horn,  that  saundret  vse, 

I «otl  not  ms  thcrof  excuse. 

Cover.  Coif.  Am.  book  ii. 


SAU'NTEK,  n.  l Skinner  derives  from  the  Fr. 

Sar'xTER,  to  leap,  to  skip,  i.  «*.  eon* 

Sai/n  terer.  j scquenUy,  to  move  desultorily, 
without  fixed  aim  or  object.  Lye  says,  some  learned 
men  suppose  it  formed  of  the  Italian  aVa  santa  terra , 
and  refer  its  origin  to  the  time  of  the  expeditions  to  the 
Holy  Land ; but  he  thinks  the  word  too  modern  for 
such  an  origin ; others  again  from  sans  terrr,  applied 
to  wanderers  without  a borne.  See  Grose.  Mr.  Thom- 
son invents  a Bar.  Lat.  tegnUare,  from  arg/tu,  idle, 
sluggish. 

To  loiter  or  linger  about ; wander,  stroll,  or  move: 
about  idly,  sluggishly. 

2 u 2 
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Unhappy  wretch 

What  hast  thou  gotten  by  this  fetch, 

Of  all  thy  trick*,  in  this  new  trade. 

Thy  holy  brotherhood  o’  th’  blade  ? 

By  m inter  mg  still  on  some  adventure, 

And  growing  to  thy  horse  a centaur  * 

Hu! ter.  Hudihriu,  part  Hi.  can.  1. 

Upon  the  first  suspicion  a father  has,  that  his  son  is  of  a titan- 
trmg  temj^r,  he  must  carefully  observe  him,  whether  he  be  listless 
and  indiflerent  in  all  his  actions,  or  whether  in  some  things  alone 
bo  be  slow  and  sluggish,  but  in  others  vigorous  uud  eager. 

Locke.  Of  I'durahon. 

Whether,  on  the  other  hand,  a handsome  arnt  amidst  well- im- 
proved lands,  fair  Tillages,  and  a thriving  neighbourhood,  may  not 
invite  a man  to  dwell  on  his  own  estate,  and  quit  the  life  of  on  in- 
significant launtrrer  about  town,  for  that  of  an  useful  country- 
gentleman  ? Berkeley.  tVorkt.  The  Qaerut,  *ec.  413. 

For  in  ray  bed,  or  in  the  colonnade 
Sauntering,  I call  reflection  to  my  aid. 

This  was  well  done.  Here  happiness  attends. 

This  conduct  makes  me  pleasing  to  my  friends. 

Fra  wit.  Horne*.  Satire  4.  book  i. 

She  walks  all  the  morning  taunlering  about  the  shop  with  her 
armes  through  her  pocket-holes,  or  standi  gaping  at  the  door-siU, 
and  looking  at  every  person  that  passes  by. 

The  Wet,  No.  15. 

A fine  lady  will  seem  to  have  more  charms  to  n man  of  study  or 
business  than  to  a taunt  erer.  ijird  Cherlerfeid. 

Ft.  sareur,  to  tourer ; It.  tapore, 
xaporare ; Sp.sardr,  tavorcar ; Lat. 
ttaprre.  See  ante.  Sapid.  &nxwr 
•is  applied  either  to  the 

Ta<te  or  smell ; to  the  relish  or 
flavour,  scent,  odour;  met.  quick, 
keen  sensation  or  perception. 

Ac  cet  nat  ich  bote,  or  hunger  Jo  take 

And  send  of  hus  sauce,  to  laeene  with  thy  Upper*. 

Piert  Piuuhman.  /'iiim,  p.  142. 

- — — — Fajn  ich  wolds 

A sajs  what  tar  our  hit  hadde.  W,  lb.  p.  309. 

Somme  arm  rype 

Swettour  and  tarernwr.  and  also  more  grettowf 
Than  Jat  seildc  haven  sonue.  hi.  th.  p.  307. 

And  lie  tnrnyde  and  scide  to  Petir,  Sofhanos  go  aflir  me,  thou 
art  a sclaundre  to  me.  for  thou  tateritl  not  tho  thmgis  that  l>en  of 
God,  but  tbo  tbiogis  that  ben  of  men. 

H'iclif.  Matthew,  chap.  Xfi. 

The  turned  Ho  about,  and  said  rnto  Peter,  Come  after  me  Satan, 
thou  offendest  me,  because  thou  tauourett  not  goillye  thynge*,  but 
worldly  thynges.  Bible,  Ann o 1551. 

For  I wie  hi  the  grace  that  is  ghouun  to  me  to  alle  that  ben 
among  ghou.  that  ghe  tauerr  not  more  than  it  bihouvth  to  sauerc, 
but  for  to  sauere  to  vobrenesse,  and  to  ech  man  as  God  hath  dc- 
j art  id  the  meture  of  feith.  ffietif.  Nomay  met,  ch.  xii. 

And  the  ho  us  was  fuifillid  of  tho  sauourv  of  the  oy  Dement. 

Id,  Jon,  ch.  xii. 

And  y*  bouse  was  filled  of  th*  tatter  of  the  ointment. 

Tyndall.  Id. 

And  every  man  schal  bo  saltid  with  tier,  and  every  slayn  sacri- 
fice schal  be  maad  tueery  with  salt.  Salt  is  good  ; if  salt  be  un- 
savery,  in  what  thing  schulcn  ye  makn  it  aavery  ? hare  ye  salt 
among  you,  and  have  yc  pees  among  you  ? 

met/  Merit  ch.  it. 
Abide,  quod  ah*,  my  tale  is  not  begonne  ; 

Nay  thou  shah  drinken  of  another  tonne 
Er  that  1 go,  ahtl  favour  worse  than  ah'. 

Chaucer.  The  Wifof  Bat  hr t IVohyue.  v.  5751. 

■ I wonder  this  time  of  the  jrer* 

Whrnnes  that  swele  ear oxer  cometh  so 
Of  roses  and  Lilies,  that  I smelle  here. 

Id,  The  Sttond  jVonnrf  Tate,  T.  15651. 
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Sa'tocb.  r. 

Sa'youxy, 

Sa'yootuly, 

Sa'yourines*, 

Savourless, 

Sa'yourly, 

Sa'vourous. 
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And  further  over  ther  they  ahul  have  defaute  of  alt  manor  do- 
liteo,  for  carles  delitcs  ben  after  the  appetites  of  the  five  wittes ; as 
sight,  henog,  smelling,  a mxmring,  aud  touchiog. 

Chaucer.  The  Perm set  Tale. 
For  to  ben  gay  and  amorous, 

The  time  u then  so  tauorout. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  the  Ron. 

If  it  [love]  be  wicke,  a wonder  thinketh  me, 

Whan  every  torment  and  ndvmite 

That  cometh  of  him,  may  to  me  tarety  think ; 

For  oie  thurst  I the  more  that  iche  it  drinkc. 

Id.  Tret  tut  and  Cretetde,  book  i. 
That  wliat  man  couth  awaie  take 
The  rust,  of  whiche  thei  woxen  blake. 

And  the  tnuour  of  the  liardnes, 

Thei  shuldcn  take  the  sikenes 
Of  guide  or  siiucr  porfretiy. 

Goiter.  Conf.  Am.  book  iv. 

What  if  the  Mite  haue  lost  his  peupre  strength  and  tauerineue, 
and,  as  Christa  mi  the,  Ur  good  for  no  v^r,  aeoute  wooribc  the  east- 
inge  on  the  doungbil. 

Jewell.  The  Defeme  of  the  Apology,  p.  604. 
Not  such  as  earth  out  of  her  froitfnll  woumb 
Thro  we*  forth  to  men,  sweet  and  well  me ortd, 

But  direfull  deadly  block,  both  leofe  and  bloom, 

Fitt  to  adurne  the  dead  and  deck  the  drery  toambe. 

S prater.  Faerie  Qvrejir,'book  ii.  can.  7. 
Goe  whither  fate  and  inclination  strung 
Leads  thee,  1 shall  not  lag  behind*,  nor  erre 
The  way,  thov  leading,  such  a seat  I draw 
Of  carnage,  prey  innumerable,  and  taste 
Tho  tatotir  of  death  from  all  things  there  that  live. 

Milton.  1’ar  idite  l mi!,  book  X. 

Tl»e  rallie*  there,  being  watered  with  aimdtie  pleasant  vtrcnsr.es. 
doo  yecld  a sweet  and  eerie  tmn.yie  gsaase,  wherewith  all  sorts  of 
cattail  are  rcrie  much  delighted. 

Hot > nthed.  Deter, pi  ion  if  Scotland,  eh.  r. 

For  the  base  Trochyte  thinketh  it  »o  pain, 

To  scour  vile  carrion  for  a mvoury  gain. 

Drayton.  The  Owl. 

Other  sometimes  hearing  the  imnge  of  Chriat  in  her  arms,  weep- 
ing ineourly,  she  would  make  her  hoi*  to  increase  to  that  length 
and  largeness  that  it  would  come  to  her  heels,  and  cover  her  all 
over  uud  the  image  of  Chiiste  in  her  arrow. 

More.  An  Antidote  ayamil  Atkeirm , book  UL  ch.  iv. 

Tbo  lenmed  think  them  too  prrapiruoas ; being  named  with 
Juvenal,  Permius,  and  (lie  othrr  antieut  satires;  the  unlearned, 
ntrourleu,  because  too  obscure,  nod  obscure  because  not  under 
their  reach.  Hall.  Pottcnpt  to  Sat, ret. 

His  fRiibens]  gusto  of  design  tanttrt  somewhat  more  of  tho 
Flemish  thau  of  the  beauty  of  the  antique,  because  be  stay’d  nut 
long  at  Home. 

Dryden.  Dvfretnoyt  Judgment  an  the  Principal  Painlert. 

There  will  be  something  peculiar  and  distinguishing  in  his 
manner,  something  favouring  of  the  pious  frame  and  disposition  of 
his  heart.  Waterland.  IVorkt,  tqI,  viii,  p.  418. 

There’s  a dearth  of  wit  in  this  dull  town, 

When  silly  plays  so  taeourdy  go  down.  Dryden. 

Then  when  be  hath  done  his  best  toward  the  dispatch  of  his 
work,  his  food  doth  taste  taromn/y,  then  his  divertissement*  and 
recreations  have  n lively  gust  fulness,  then  his  sleep  iv  very  sound 
and  pleasant ; according  to  that  of  the  preacher,  The  sleep  of  a 
labouring  man  is  sweet.  Barrow.  Sermon  19.  vol.  iii. 

While  as  they  rode,  he  better  mark'd  )wr  face. 

Her  beauteous  features,  and  her  pleasing  grace. 

That  sirr ow'd  of  a court.  Hmde.  Ariotto.  book  iv. 

Oroai  himself  now  began  ti»  think  that  they  were  of  no  manner 
of  use  to  him ; that  a baked  hog  was  more  tarary  food  than  a 
boiled  one.  Coo*.  Third  Foyaye.  book  iii.  ch.  vi. 

SAVOY.  See  Sardinia  and  Tarrntaise. 
SAURURUS,  in  Botany , u genus  of  the  class  Hep- 
tandria , order  Tctragynia , natural  order  Saururete. 
Generic  character : calyx,  the  scales  of  the  catkin,  one- 
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8AU-  flowered;  corolla  none:  garment  four:  berries  four, 

RURUS.  0ne-*eeded. 

SACRIJS  One  8Pcc*cai  &■  cerrtnus,  unlive  of  Virginia. 

. _ ^ SAURUS,  from  the  Greek  saiyn,  a fish  so  called; 

Cut.  Saury.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  family' Salmonides,  order  Malacopterygii  Abdo- 
minalclass  Puces. 

Generic  character.  Head  of  moderate  size*  and  rather 
depressed  ; muzzle  more  or  less  acute  ; nostrils  double 
and  in  front  of  the  eyes,  which  are  near  the  top  of  the 
snout  and  close  together ; gape  wide,  and  extending  far 
behind  the  eyes  ; edge  of  the  upper  jaw  formed  entirely 
by  the  intermaxillary  bones;  teeth  long,  very  sharp,  and 
thickly  set  in  both  jaws,  in  the  paiatiue  and  pharyngeal 
bones,  upou  the  tongue,  and  on  the  inner  edges  of  the 
branchial  arches;  branchial  membrane  supported  by 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  very  delicate  rays,  and  branchial 
opening  very  large;  body  roundish  and  tapering,  co- 
vered with  large  oblique  scales ; cheeks  entirely,  and 
gill-flap  partially,  scaly ; ventral  fins  far  forward  and 
lengthy. 

This  is  one  of  the  genera  into  which  the  Linnsan 
genus  Salmo  has  been  divided  by  modern  zoologists. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  True  Salmons  by  the  edge 
of  its  upper  jaw  being  formed  entirely  of  the  intermaxil- 
lary bones,  and  by  not  having  any  teeth  in  the  vomer; 
from  the  Smells,  which  have  only  eight  rays  in  their 
branchial  membrane;  and  from  the  Lavarets  and  Ar • 
genlines,  which  have  no  teeth  in  the  jaws.  Some  are 
met  with  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  greater  number 
in  the  Indian  Seas  and  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  They 
are  very  predaceous.  Spix  hazards  a question  as  to  their 
entering  the  rivers  like  Salmon. 

S.  Medt  terra  tints,  Cuv.;  Otmerus  Saurus,  Lambert, 
Mediterranean  Saury.  About  twelve  inches  long; 
head  large;  muzzle  long  and  depressed;  eyes  large 
and  approximated ; aperture  of  nostrils  simple ; oper- 
cules  covered  with  small  scales ; body  covered  with 
ciliated  scales,  of  a green  colour  mingled  with  bluish, 
and  marked  with  narrow,  irregular,  reddish  streaks ; 
belly  silvery ; dorsal  fin  supported  by  fifteen  rays;  pec- 
toral fins  reddish ; caudal  forked.  Is  found  off  the 
coast  of  Nice,  but  is  rare. 

S.  Salviani,  Cuv. ; Salmo  Saurus , Bl. ; Salvia n Saury. 
This  is  considered  by  Cuvier  to  be  distinct  from  the  pre- 
ceding species  in  consequence  of  its  having  only  twelve 
rays  to  its  dorsal  fin  ; the  bock  is  green,  inclining  to 
black ; the  belly  white  spotted  with  blue,  brown,  and 
greenish.  It  is  found  iu  the  Mediterranean,  and  at 
Rome  is  called  Tarantola,  and  in  France  Lezard , from 
Us  markings,  and  the  sharp  form  of  its  muzzle ; it  is 
also  met  with  in  the  Red  Sen  and  off  the  Antilles. 

*SL  Fattens,  Cuv.;  Salm.  Fart.  Lin.;  Falid  Saury. 
About  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  of  a 
slender  form  ; head  truncated  ; mouth  wide ; nostrils 
round,  single,  and  near  the  eyes,  which  are  high  up,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  a groove ; pectoral  fins 
short;  anal  long;  rays  of  all  the  fins  flexible  and  rami- 
fied ; back  blackish ; sides  and  belly  silvery ; fins  red- 
dish-brown. It  is  caught  on  the  coast  of  Carolina, 
where  it  is  called  the  Sea  Sparrow  Hawk,  but  is  not 
common. 

•S.  Tumbil,  Cuv. ; Salm.  Tumb.  Bl.;  Tumbil  Saury. 
Mouth  very  large ; jaws  narrow  and  pointed ; head  and 
body  covered  with  large  round  scales  ; sides  of  the  body 
yellow  with  reddish-brown  bauds  descending  from  the 
back  to  the  belly,  which  is  silvery ; fins  yellow  at  their 


base,  and  blue  towards  the  tips.  Is  found  on  the  Ma-  SAURUS. 
labar  coast. 

‘S.  Lemniscatus,  Cuv.;  Omterus  Lemnisc.  Lacep.; 

Ribboned  Saury.  Head  flesh-coloured,  marked  with 
small  spots  of  red  and  blue ; body  striped  longitudinally 
with  blue,  ami  transversely  banded  with  ten  or  eleven 
brown  stripes ; dorsal  fin  yellow  marked  with  two  blue 
stripes;  ventrals  varied  with  yellow  and  blue ; anal  blue 
edged  with  yellow ; and  caudal  tipped  with  blue. 

S.  Variegatus,  Cuv.;  Salm.  Varieg.  Comm  ere. ; 
Variegated  Saury.  About  six  inches  long,  and  of  a 
rounded  and  rather  conical  shape ; back  clouded  with 
brown,  spotted  with  red,  and  striped  longitudinally  and 
alternately  with  red  ami  black ; belly  whitish ; fins  red 
and  black.  It  is  caught,  though  rarely,  off  the  Isle  of 
France. 

S.  Fasciatus,  Cuv.;  Otmerus  Fate.  Risso;  Banded 
Saury.  From  six  to  twelve  inches  in  length ; head 
elongated ; nape  smooth  ; a groove  between  the  orbits  * 
mouth  large;  body  slender,  oblong,  flattened,  and  co- 
vered with  large  silvery  scales  spotted  with  block  on  the 
back,  and  crossed  on  the  sides  with  golden  and  blue 
bands  ; belly  dingy  white  ; fins  streaked  with  black.  Is 
common  on  the  coast  of  Nice. 

S.  Badi , Cuv.;  Yellow  Saury.  Eight  or  ten  inches 
long;  head  small,  depressed,  rather  flattened  on  the 
sides,  its  upper  surface  scaly;  eyes  near  the  muzzle; 
hinder  nostril  the  larger;  teeth  very  numerous;  gill- 
flaps  scale  I ess,  and  only  half  covering  the  branchial 
membrane  ; body  lance -shaped,  compressed,  and  round- 
ish ; scales  large;  back  slightly  arched;  lateral  line 
high,  straight,  and  loricate;  general  colour  dusky  yel- 
lowish, inclining  to  a dull  white  on  the  belly;  dorsal  fin 
composed  of  twelve  declining  rays ; caudal  forked ; anal 
fin  far  back,  opposite  the  fatty  fin,  and  much  smaller 
than  the  vcntruls,  which  arc  opposite  the  dorsal  and  of 
same  shape  with  it,  but  their  rays  shorter;  pectoral  fins 
short.  Found  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  called  by 
the  natives  Badi  Motlah.  It  is  transparent,  like  a 
Smelt,  but  is  very  dry  and  insipid. 

& Minutux,  Lesuer;  Minute  Saury.  About  two 
inches  in  length  ; muzzle  pointed ; head  large,  and 
depressed  above ; first  dorsal  fin  short,  elevated,  and 
rather  posterior  to  the  ventraU  ; second  dorsal  supported 
by  a single  divided  ray;  pectorals  rounded  and  reaching 
to  the  ventrals ; anal  elongated,  narrow,  and  straight ; 
caudal  fin  forked.  From  the  Isle  of  France. 

S.  Myopt,  Cuv. ; Salmo  Myops,  Foret. ; Mouse-eyed 
Saury.  Ilcud  oblong  and  covered  with  scales;  muzzle 
very  short ; eyes  small,  high  up,  and  near  the  front  of 
the  mouth  ; body  oblong,  compressed,  and  covered  with 
large  scales.  Is  found  off  SL  Helena,  and  called  by  the 
colonists  the  Ground  Spearing. 

S.  Longiroslris , Spix ; Long-nosed  Saury.  From 
seven  to  eight  inches  and  a half  in  length ; head  very 
narrow,  attenuated  in  front  with  a long  sharp  snout ; 
flattened  above,  and  marked  only  on  the  occiput  with 
stria* ; eyes  far  apart ; nostrils  very  small,  and  double 
on  each  side,  the  anterior  two  pyriform,  the  posterior 
ovaloid  and  patulous ; gill-flap  completely  covered  with 
scales ; body  cylindrical,  thickest  opposite  the  dorsal 
fin,  and  covered  with  small,  delicale,  paper-like  scales, 
and  marked  very  closely  with  concentric  lines;  lateral 
line  arched  downwards ; upper  surface  olive-green, 
iuclining  to  golden  on  the  sides;  dorsal  fin  delicate,  its 
anterior  rays  only  simple,  the  rest  cleft  at  the  tip;  fatty 
fin  very  small ; caudal  fin  deeply  cleft,  its  inner  rays 
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8AURU&  split  at  the  top,  the  outer  simple ; anal  fin  smaller  than 
<»v— in  the  other  species,  its  rays  very  slender;  ventral  fins 
long,  its  first  ray  simple  and  shorter  than  the  others, 
which,  gradually  increasing  in  length,  are  cleft  at  the 
tip;  fir*t  ray  of  pectoral  fin  simple  and  thicker  than  the 
others,  the  lip*  of  which  are  split.  Is  found  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Brazils,  and  occasionally  visits  the  rivers. 

S.  Intermedia* , Spix  ; Banded  Saury.  Eight  inches 
and  a half  in  length , head  long,  with  a projecting 
muzzle,  but  less  acute  than  the  last  species ; grooved 
between  the  eyes ; anterior  nostrils  small,  round,  anil 
somewhat  tubular,  posterior  larger,  oval,  and  patulous ; 
cheeks  and  gill-flaps  scaly  ; body  completely  cylindrical, 
and  diminishing  |njsteriorly,  covered  with  large  and 
rather  angular  scales;  its  colour  olive-green,  inclining 
to  golden  on  the  sides,  and  marked  with  several  broad, 
transverse,  blackish  bands;  all  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin 
split,  except  the  anterior  two,  which  are  single ; fatty 
fin  small,  expanded  at  its  tip,  and  roundish;  lurking  of 
tail  and  rays  of  caudal  fin  us  in  last  species ; rays  of 
anal  fin  far  apart,  all  simple  ; ventral  fins  very  long,  all 
their  rays  split ; pectoral  fin*  subfalcate,  the  first  ray 
stoutest.  Found  on  the  Brazilian  coast. 

S.  Truncatua,  Spix  ; Truncated  Saury.  From  six 
to  seven  inches  long ; head  obtuse,  truncated  anteriorly 
and  equally  to  a fourth  part  of  its  length,  it*  upper  sur- 
face very  rough  ; eyes  at  the  top  of  the  muzzle,  and  very 
close  to  each  other ; nostrils  very  small  at  the  very  lip 
of  the  muzzle,  the  anterior  large  and  covered  with  skin, 
posterior  much  smaller  and  pyriform;  cheeks  scaly; 
gill-flap  bare  ; body  slightly  compressed,  and  diminish- 
ing posteriorly,  covered  with  very  smooth,  delicate, 
papyraceous  scales  : general  colour  olive  marked  longi- 
tudinally with  golden  stripes ; dorsal  fin  dotted  with 
black,  slender,  its  anterior  rays  simple,  the  posterior 
split  at  their  tips;  fatly  fin  small,  wedge-shaped ; tail 
forked,  inner  rays  cleft,  outer  simple  and  smaller;  rays 
of  anal  simple;  ventral  fins  subthorac'c,  very  long,  all 
their  rays  cleft ; pectoral  fins  small,  sublalcate,  the  firat 
ray  stouter  than  the  others,  and  simple.  Found  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Brazilian  rivers. 

S.  Ophidion , Cuv.;  Siluru*  Cirri*  Caren*,  Russ.; 
Trijid-lailed  Saury,  Nine  inches  in  length;  Itead 
small,  long,  declivous,  compressed,  obtuse,  the  front 
depressed  and  scabrous ; mouth  low,  very  wide ; teeth 
very  long,  flexible,  and  disaimilar,  some  of  the  front  and 
margins  large,  conical,  and  curved  back,  others  linear, 
crowded,  and  in  many  rows ; eyes  very  close  to  muzzle 
and  very  small ; anterior  nostrils  small  and  round,  pos- 
terior larger  and  oval  ; gill-flaps  composed  of  a single 
soft  lamina,  open  below  and  exposing  the  branchial 
memhrane;  back  slightly  arched  to  fatty  fin,  then  rising 
a little  towards  caudal  fin,  and  the  tail  becumiug  broader 
near  it;  belly  almost  straight;  sides  compressed,  but 
roundish;  lateral  line  high,  nearly  straight,  and  slightly 
raised;  general  colour  yellowish- white  marked  with 
minute  black  dots,  especially  behind  the  anal  fin  ; dorsal 
fin  composed  of  twelve  descending  rays  ; fatty  fin  very 
small ; caudal  flu  composed  of  three  lobes  setaceous  at 
the  point ; each  lateral  lobe  consisting  of  eight  exclu- 
sive of  the  accessory  rays;  middle  lobe  pyrmmidal- 
shaped,  ending  in  a setaceous  thread,  and  permuted  on 
the  sides,  is  rather  longer  than  the  lateral  lobes,  oud 
measures  an  inch  and  a half;  anal  fin  same  shape  as 
dorsal;  vcntrals  opposite  the  dorsal,  setaceous,  the  first 
ray  two  inches  and  two-thirds  long;  pectoral  fins  very 
high,  subfalcate,  and  setaceous,  the  longest  ray  measures 


two  inches  and  a quarter;  the  fins  are  of  similar  colour  SAURL‘8. 
to  the  body,  but  are  not  dotted.  It  is  found  in  the  sea  “ 
olF  the  Coromandel  coast,  but  is  not  very  common.  It  , 

is  almost  transparent,  is  flabby,  oily,  and  soon  become* 
rancid,  but  when  salted  and  dried  is  used  in  India  as  a 
condiment.  The  native*  call  it  Wants  Mottah.  Cuvier 
also  mentions  another  species, — 

S.  Mericanus,  Cuv. ; Mexican  Savry.  Which  is  also 
nearly  transparent,  and  is  found  in  Lhe  Lake  of  Mexico. 

S.  Microps,  Cuv.;  Sal  mo  Micrapx,  Lesuer;  SmaU- 
eyed  Saury.  Total  length  four  inches;  of  a lengthened 
form,  slightly  compressed,  thicker  in  front,  and  becoming 
thin  and  slender  towards  the  tail ; snout  very  short, 
rather  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  eye ; eyes  small, 
very  near  to  the  jaws ; summit  of  the  head  and  lip  of 
the  muzzle  no  clo*e  together  as  scarce  tearing  room  for 
the  nostrils,  which  are  small  and  indistinct;  branchial 
aperture  very  large;  body  covered  with  small,  pellucid, 
and  very  soft  scales  marked  with  concentric  lines, 
rounded ; lateral  line  almost  straight ; first  dorsal  fin 
rather  triangular,  short,  and  elevated  behind ; ventral* 
under  origin  of  doriwul  fin,  about  an  inch  and  a quarter 
long,  having  large  base,  and  terminating  in  a point  ex- 
tending to  near  the  middle  of  the  anal,  which  is  of  moderate 
size,  its  posterior  edge  emarginate  ; it  is  placed  midway 
between  the  veniralsand  caudal  (inn,  anil  opposite  laity 
fin;  pectorals  falciform,  more  than  an  inch  long ; tail  long 
and  narrow,  term  inn  led  by  a proportionally  small  fin, 
slightly  emarginatc,  its  upper  lobe  largest  and  longest ; 
general  colour  reddish  marked  on  the  back  with  nume- 
rous brownish  points.  Found  in  the  Indian  seas.  Le- 
suer thinks  it  closely  allied  to  the  Siauri,  but  distin- 
guished from  them  by  the  teeth  in  the  vomer;  and  as,  on 
account  of  its  large  pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  and  its 
movable  and  barbed  teeth,  it  could  not  be  placed  among 
tbe  true  Salmons,  Lesuer  propose*  to  moke  it  a new 
genus,  by  the  name  of  Harpodon.  Cuvier,  however, 
thinks  Lesuer  ha*  mistaken  the  pharyngeal  teeth  for 
teeth  in  the  vomer  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the 
muzzle,  and  believes  it  to  be  very  near  the  last  species, 
if  not  identical  to  it. 

See  Cuvier,  Regnt  Animal;  Bloch,  Ichthyologic ; 

Pat.  Russell,  Fishes  of  the  Coromandel  Coast ; Spix, 

Sc  Is  eta  Genera  el  Specie*  l*iicium. 

SAUSTRA  BEADY,  Sahasra-Wd’hi,  «.  e.  thou- 
sand-wound (wort)  or  thousand-wound  (stone.)  is  the 
Sanskrit  name  of  the  Ferula  Asa-foetida,  and  of  a kind  of 
bastard  sorrel,  ( Oxalis  monadelphia ,)  as  well  a*  of  a mi- 
neral substance  considered  by  the  Hindus  as  a sovereign 
panacea.  The  latter  is  a reddish  talc,  which,  after  having 
been  subjected  to  a hundred  calcination*  and  concocted 
with  the  juice  of  many  herbs,  is  believed  to  have  acquired 
tha  desired  efficacy.  It  is  probable  that  the  plants 
bearing  the  same  name  are  also  supposed  to  possess 
similar  virtues.  Rees,  Cydopetdia  ; Sir  G.  C.  Haughton, 

Sanskrit  and  Bengali  Dictionary. 

SAUTE  ; a bitch  is  said  to  be  salt  when  in  heat 
More,  Suffolk  Words. 

In  u much  u the  weddyngaof  our  virgins  (nhame  it  is  to  speaks 
it)  are  raone  lyke  vnto  the  mute  of  a bite  be.  then  the  marry  ng  of  a 
reasonable  ervaturo.  Tyndall.  tVurkrt,  p.  107. 

Saute,  i.  e.  assault. 

Sheding  of  blood,  ae  manfull  hardinesse, 

Ne  oft  wounding  at  la uit$  by  diitmue, 

Nor  in  parting  of  life  nor  death  aUo, 

All  is  fur  nought,  Loue  taketh  no  heed  therto. 

CAmccr.  The  Comp/aamt  of  the  Black  K might. 
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SAUTEK.  SAUTER,!  Satiter  i*  the  Psalter  or  hook  of  sccerra,  an  Ins  formed  from  the  sound.  Voasius.)  Skin- 

SA\V  Sau'trv.  j Psalms.  Saulry  is  also  Pw//m«m,  a ner,  Wac liter,  and  lhre  refer  the  Northern  words  to  the 

v ^ n / musical  instrument,  a harp  or  lyre.  See  Du  Cange.  Lot.  sec-arc  to  cut.  To  saw  is  (by  usage)  to  cut  by 

D.vul  in  ««*r.  of  .hurt,  make*  mjudo.  movinjt  the  tool  backwaids  ami  furwanls  With  prewure 

piert  Phmhmon.  Titian,  p.  259.  of  the  edge  upon  the  material  to  be  cut 
To,  Him  ...  ten,  Han  at  hi.  b.U1..  hwl  Suwgtr  was  fumwrly  written  Mwr,  aa  tourer,  la irrr. 


A twenty  bokrs,  clothed  in'  Mock  or  rad, 

Of  Aristotle,  ami  hi»  (ihiUMtophie, 

Than  ruhe*  riche- , or  ndcl,  or  mulru. 

Cfumcrr.  Prologue  lo  the  Canterbury  Tales.  V.  276. 

Aa  harpes,  pipes,  lute*,  and  sautry. 

Id.  The  Flatter  and  the  leaf. 
Their  imctruinunts  aerr  various  in  their  kind. 

Some  for  the  liow,  and  voine  for  bresthin}*  wind ; 

The  mtrtry.  pipe,  and  hautboy’*  noitv  band. 

And  the  wit  lute  trembling  beneath  <he  touching  hand. 

Drydrn.  The  Flutter  and  the  Let*/. 

SAUVEGESIA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monngynia,  natural  ortler  Violacetr. 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-leaved;  corolla,  petals 
five,  fringed  ; nectary  five-leaved,  alternating  with  the 
petals  ; capsule  three-eel  led,  three-furrowed,  three- 
valved,  margin  of  the  valves  bent  inwards,  (stipule*  ci- 
liated.) 

Two  species,  natives  of  South  America  and  Mada- 


C'urpentrr’*  art  ww*  the  invention  of  Jfcdahis,  as  also  the  bxdcs 
then  to  Wlonuing,  to  »it,  the  raw,  Hit  chip,  axe,  and  hatchet, 
the  pluibbe  line,  the  augoer,  and  wimble,  the  strong  glcw,  us  also 
fl?h-glew,  and  »tone-buudre. 

I/Mtnd.  PI, me,  book  vii.  ch.  hi. 

And  because  it  [eltne]  twineth  and  castrth  not,  it  is  passing 
good  Cut  hinges  and  bookes,  for  sawn*  hard*,  for  ledges  in  dorr* 
and  gates.  /./.  If,,  book  xvl.  eh.  at. 

By  which  meane*  the  slit  is  hindrod.  and  the  wocke  goeth  not 
forward ; ahich  i*  the  cause  oho  that  the  auiryrr*  drew  up  uud  let 
dawne  the  saw  twice  before  the  teeth  send  ftum  them  any  dust  into 
the  pit.  Id.  fh.  book  xvi.  ch.  xiiii. 

The  oke  and  the  box  wood,  which,  although  they  be  green.*, 
doe  stiff? )y  withstand  the  saw-gate,  choking  and  filling  up  their 
teeth  even.  id.  Ih. 

Then  mvi  were  tooth'd,  and  sounding  axes  made, 

(For  wedge*  first  did  yielding  wood  invade,) 

And  various  art*  in  order  ilid  succeed. 

Dry  den.  Pitgd.  Gevryict.  book  i.  p.  305. 

The  persons  I am  now  arguing  against  lore  their  palats  too 
well  to  admire  those  who  Cun  discern  an  difference  of  lasts  ; and 


gaocur. 

SAW,  n.  A.S.  saga.  a saying.  Sec  infra.  Say. 

Any  thing  said.  A saying;  a sententious  saying,  a 
maxim. 

Jria  )*at  I haf  said  it  is  Pen  mrr, 

Ala  ha  in  romance  laid,  y*r  halter  gan  I draws. 

B.  Iirunne,  p.  205. 

To  Paris  turned  ^e  kyng,  f«r  ^at  ilk  one*. 

Sc  }*er  a vanwtifng  his  baron*  Jmler  gau  dr  awe. 

Id.  p.  143. 

And  Jrat  nay  taw*  be  soth.  saufeT  horej  witnesae. 

Piers  P/ouhman.  Futon,  p.  177. 
Ful  litc!  wi’te  Arcite  of  hi*  felaw. 

Tliat  was  m>  neigh  to  herken  of  his  sow, 

F«r  m the  bush  he  sittelh  now  ful  still. 

Chanter.  The  A 'mghtet  Tale,  v.  1457. 

For  Caytoo  «ayth,  that  he  thnt  gilty  is, 
lVmeth  all  thing  be  sjiokra  of  him  ywis ; 

That  whs  the  came,  he  gau  so  nigh  him  drawc 
To  his  yeman.  to  herken  a’l  his  srnpp. 

hi.  The  Chanvmts  Yrmannes  Prologue,  V.  101 51, 

The  Paioym  herds,  an  vniimtoode, 

And  thought  it  w*i  a wonder  lawc. 

And  thus  vpop  their  somlric  at  we 
Talkcndc  both  forth  tbei  went. 

Gower.  Conf  Am.  book  vii. 
Nowe  told  mi  thei.  nowe  tolde  he, 

Thei  speakro  pie)  ne  after  the  lawe, 

Hot  he  the  worde*  of  his  tame 
Coloureth  in  on  other  WHO 

SjKjkcnrlc.  Id.  It.  book  vii. 


would  b«  well  enough  eo*itent-d  lo  be  thought  deaf  if  they  could 
put  no  distinction  in-tween  the  pleasant  sound  of  rocal  or  instru- 
mental rausick.  and  the  harsh  jarring  of  two  town  drawn  cross 
each  other.  Sulhngfeet.  Serm  . n 10.  vol.  i. 

Make  chips  of  elms  produce  the  largest  trees, 

Or  sowing  saw-dust  furnish  ntmeriea. 

Butler.  The  Elephant  in  the  Moon. 

It  is  thnt  [landscape  by  Rubens]  where  two  men  are  tawing  the 
bunk  of  a tree. 

Reynolds.  A Tvur  to  Flanders  and  Holland. 

SAX! CAVA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Ctphalopadou* 
Mollusc  a. 

Generic  character.  Shell  bivalve,  transverse,  inequi- 
lateral, gaping  anteriorly  at  the  upper  margin ; hinge 
nearly  without  teeth;  ligament  exterior. 

S.  pholadis , Lamarck,  Anim.  tans  Pert.  vol.  v.  p. 
502.  Inhabits  rocks  in  the  Northern  oceans;  other 
species  ore  fouml  in  the  south, 

SAXICOLA,  from  the  Latin  taxum,  a rock , and 
coto,  / inhabit;  BrchM.  IPheatcar,  Chat , Pen.  In 
Zoology , a genua  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Dcntirostres,  order  Passer**,  class  Arcs. 

Generic  character.  Beak  straight,  slender,  and  ra- 
ther wider  titan  deep  at  its  base,  its  ridge  slightly  cari- 
nated  and  advancing  on  the  forehead ; point  of  the 
mandibles  awl-shaped,  and  the  upper  slightly  curved 
and  eniarginated ; gape  bearded;  nostrils  basal,  lateral, 
oval,  and  partially  concealed  by  membrane;  tarsi  gene- 
rally very  long;  one  toe  behind  and  three  before,  the 
outer  two  connected  at  their  base ; claws  not  much 


First  anil  foremost  therefore.  I will  for  the  moat  part  ileale  by 
oracle*,  that  is  to  say,  sententious  same*,  for  to  determine  this 
question  in  hand  ; mnrrrnrig  which,  there  are  as  many  to  tw  found 
in  number,  and  thrac  us  true  in  effect,  a*  in  any  other  part  and 
powessioa  of  this  our  life  whatsoever. 

Holland.  Plant , book  XYti.  ch.  tv. 
Severe  to  censure,  earnest  to  advise, 

A ud  with  old  sates  the  present  age  chastise. 

Prune* s.  Horace.  Art  of  /Wry, 

S*w,  n.  ) A.S.  saxr-an,  saga;  Gcr.  xcr£-«it 
Saw,  v.  I verge;  D.  saeg-en,  saege.;  Sw.  set  go. 

Sa  wyer,  f *<rg  ; Fr.  trier  or  tier,  trie  ; It.  teg- 

Sa'wino,  n.  J are.  sega  ; Sp.  aterrar,  sierra.  Me- 
nage derives  the  Fr.  from  the  L*t.  ttrc-arc,  to  cut  The 
Spanish  is  plainly  the  Lat  terra , (from  xec-ore,  q.  <L 


curved,  but  tliat  of  the  hind  toe  shorter  than  the  toe  but 
much  curved  ; first  alar  quill  or  moderate  length,  the 
second  much  shorter  than  the  third  and  fourth,  which 
are  the  longest ; greater  wing  coverts  much  shorter  than 
the  quill  leathers. 

This  genus,  originally  forming  part  of  the  Linnatan 
Matacilla,  was  detached  from  it  by  Bechstein,  whose 
arrangement  has  been  followed  by  most  modern  orni- 
thologists. Vieillot  has,  however,  applied  to  it  the  name 
(Enanthe,  and  Stephens  that  of  Pits  flora , but  without 
good  reason  for  such  change  of  name.  The  SariroUe, 
by  the  breadth  of  the  base  of  their  beak,  arc  connected 
with  the  true  Fly-calchere,  Muscicapet,  and  by  their 
habits  an  almost  direct  passage  to  that  section  of  the 


SAW. 

SAXI- 

COLA. 
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8AXI*  Thrushes,  Turdi,  which  live  among  the  rocks.  Tliey 
C, O LA.  ^ aU  founj  jn  t|le  0U  World,  are  shy,  livin'?  only 
in  pair*  upon  open  moors,  or  in  rocky  districts,  where, 
on  the  least  atarm.  they  hide  either  hehind  stones  or  in 
boles ; hut  they  ore  never  found  in  wood*.  »nd  rarely 
even  among  bushes.  They  build  their  ne%ts  either  in 
clefts  of  ro;  ks  or  smon^  the  root*  of  nhrubs  and  are 
sometimes  found  at  considerable  elevations.  The  great 
lentil  of  their  leg*  render*  them  good  runners,  and 
they  feed  upon  insects  and  worms,  which  they  catch 
upon  the  ground  with  great  activity.  They  moult  only 
once  a-}  ear,  but  the  action  of  the  air  and  light  so  much 
discharges  sonic  of  their  colours  that  their  plumage  in 
Autumn  (hirers  remarkably  from  that  of  the  Spring. 
The  greater  number  of  the  species  present  a general 
correspondence  in  the  distribution  of  the  black  and  white 
upon  their  tails,  the  greater  part  of  the  tail  being  white, 
w hilst  the  middle  two  quills  and  the  tips  of  all  are  black. 
In  Great  Britain  three  species  arc  found,  hut  two  of 
these  are  migratory ; and,  though  generally  they  are 
found  in  the  Southern  purls  of  Europe,  and  in  that  part 
of  Africa  which  border*  or  is  near  to  the  Mediterranean, 
yet  some  species  are  found  constantly  remaining  in  high 
Northern  latitudes. 

S.  Cachinnana,  Tern.;  Turdua  Lcucums,  Gmel. ; 
Illack  R’heateart  Gould.  Seven  inches  in  length  ; irides 
dark  brown  ; entire  plumage  black,  except  the  rump, 
which  is  white  ; the  middle  (wo  caudul  quills  black,  all 
the  others  white,  but  banded  with  black  neur  their  tip*, 
which  are  white  ; beak  and  legs  black.  In  tlie  female 
the  colours  are  similar,  but  the  black  inclines  towards 
brown.  The  young  of  the  first  year  resemble  die  fe- 
male. This  species  feeds  on  insects,  beetles.  Ac.,  and 
i«  found  in  the  dry  rocky  districts  of  Spain,  Sicily,  die 
Mediterranean  Isles,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa;  it 
is  common  at  Gibraltar,  and  is  also  found  in  the  South 
of  France. 

S.  (F.  nan  the,  Bechst. ; Motaalla  JEtu  Gmel. ; Ic 
Motrur  nu  Vitbcc,  BulT.;  U’heatear , Pen.  From  five 
to  six  inches  in  length  ; irides  dark  hnzel  ; upper  parts 
of  the  body  ashy-grey  ; forehead  und  stripe  above  each 
eye  white ; throat  buff ; from  the  hose  of  the  beak  ex- 
tending below  tbe  eye  and  covering  the  aperture  of  the 
ear  is  n black  streak  ; wings  black  ; rump  and  tail 
covert*  white  ; middle  two  caudul  quills  Muck,  the  others 
white,  except  the  extreme  third  next  to  their  tips,  which 
is  block;  front  of  the  neck  tinged  with  reddish  - w hite ; 
under  parts  white;  beak  and  leg*  black.  In  the  female  all 
the  parts  are  ashy-brown,  which  in  the  male  are  black ; 
neck  and  chest  reddish  ; edges  of  the  wing  feathers  more 
or  less  ferruginous  ; the  black  on  die  tail  quill*  increased 
at  the  expense  of  the  white.  The  young  birds  resemble 
the  female  in  plumage,  but  with  a tinge  of  red,  espe- 
cially on  the  quills  of  the  wing*  ami  tail.  The  Wheslcar 
is  a migratory  bird ; it  come*  to  this  country  early  in 
March,  and  remains  here  till  September,  when,  collecting 
together  on  the  Southern  downs  in  large  flocks,  they 
take  their  flight  to  the  continent  with  the  first  favourable 
wind.  In  it*  Spring  migration  it  ascend*  as  high 
Northwnrd  a*  the  Orkneys,  hut  it  is  more  common  in 
temperate  than  in  high  Northern  or  Southern  latitude*. 
It  especially  prefers  open  and  bore  grounds,  and  does 
not  seek  fur  covert,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  the 
other  British  aperies;  from  this  cause,  together  with 
some  slight  variation  in  figure,  it  ha*  been  formed  by 
Brisson,  Stephens,  and  others  into  a new  genus  bearing 
the  name  VUi/U>r*>  although  the  S.  Rulxlra  and  & 


Rubicola , which  have  the  same  form  and  habit*,  are  SAXI- 
excluded  without  any  sufficient  reason.  In  iu  manner*  COLA, 
it  i*  lively  though  retired,  hopping  from  clod  to  clod 
with  great  activity,  and  occasionally  taking  short  flights 
near  tine  ground  in  pursuit  of  winged  insects,  which, 
together  with  Coieoptera  and  their  larvae,  and  also 
worms,  firm  their  food.  During  pairing  lime  it  has  a 
sweet  and  varied  note,  which  it  frequently  warbles  whilst 
on  (he  wing  in  company  with  its  mate,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ot  it*  nest,  which  is  made  either  iu  the  Babbit 
burrows  commonly  found  on  sandy  coasts,  or  when  on 
open  downs  beneath  large  stones,  or  in  clefts  of  rocks, 
or  holes  in  the  ground,  or  old  walls.  The  nest  is  made 
of  moss  and  grass,  lined  with  wool  or  hair,  and  contains 
five  or  six  pale  blue  eggs.  The  Wheatear  at  its  first 
arrival,  and  just  prior  to  its  departure,  is  fat,  of  a fine 
flavour,  and  considered  nearly  equal  to  the  Ortolan  ; it  is 
therefore  in  much  repute  as  a table  delicacy,  and  caught 
iu  considerable  number*  for  that  purpose,  principally  by 
shepherds,  who,  placing  two  turfs  on  an  edge,  attach  a 
horse-hair  noose  at  either  end,  and  the  bird  running  in, 
either  in  search  of  food  or  to  escape  notice,  is  immediately 
snared  by  one  or  other  of  them.  Tbe  number  of  Wheat- 
ears  caught  in  this  manner  is  very  great ; Pennant  men- 
tions that  at  Eastboum  alone  1940  dozen  are  annually 
taken. 

S.Slapazina,  Tem.;  Motacilla  Stop.  Gmel.;  Sylvia 
Slap.  Lath.;  U Culblanc  Bout,  Buff.;  Runet  Wheat- 
car,  Gould.  About  five  inches  and  three-quarters  in 
length ; space  between  the  eye  and  beak,  ocular  circlet, 
throat,  scapulars,  and  wings  deep  block ; crown,  rump, 
and  under  parts  pure  white;  nape  and  back  light  rufous; 
tail  white,  excepting  the  extreme  fourth,  which  is  black, 
as  are  also  the  greater  part  of  the  outer  and  the  whole 
of  the  middle  two  quill  feathers ; beak  and  leg*  black. 

After  the  Autumnal  moult  the  top  of  the  head  and  back 
are  rather  deeply  tinged  with  ashy,  the  breast  becomes 
reddish,  and  gradually  fades  off  to  whitish,  of  which 
colour  are  the  under  ports  ; throat,  scapulars,  and  wings 
deep  black,  and  most  of  the  feathers  tipped  with  ferru- 
ginous ; rump  always  pun.*  white.  Temminck  says  that 
this  variation  in  the  Spring  and  Autumnal  plumage  is 
so  great  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  they  arc  the  same 
species ; friction,  the  action  of  the  light,  and  air  affect 
to  such  extent  the  lip*  of  all  the  feathers,  that  the  reddish 
with  which  they  are  edged  at  the  Autumnal  moult  sub- 
sides entirely  towards  Spring,  and  expose*  the  pure  white 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  feathers;  whilst  the  deep  black 
of  the  other  feathers  is  perfected  in  tbe  same  way.  The 
old  female  ha*  the  top  of  the  head  reddish-brown,  with 
broad,  whitish  eyebrow*  extending  to  the  ears ; the 
ocular  circlets  and  throat  blockish-brown  mingled  with 
ashy,  and  sometimes  with  reddish ; front  of  throat  and 
chest  ferruginous- white ; nape  and  back  dirty  ferrugi- 
nous ; scapulars  black  tipjied  with  reddish ; wings 
blackish- brown ; the  quill  feathers  edged  with  reddish; 
hinder  part*  as  in  male,  but  the  black  murking*  of  the 
caudal  quills  more  extensive.  The  first  year’*  birds 
differ  little  from  the  female.  Arc  found  on  the  rocky 
hill*  in  the  South,  but  never  in  the  central  part*  of  Eu- 
rope; are  very  common  on  the  rocks  about  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  Southern  part*  of  Italy,  Dalmatia,  und 
the  Archijieiago. 

S.  Aurila , Tem.;  Mot.  Stapazina,  \ ar.  B.  Lath.; 
fr  Culblanc  Rousaatre,  Buff.;  Illack  eared  IVheatear , 

Gould.  In  size  and  plumage  nearly  resembling  the 
preceding,  hut  distinguished  from  it  by  the  whiteness  of 
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. SAXI-  its  throat.  It  is  found  on  the  low  hills  of  the  South  of 
COLA.  Europe,  anti  is  more  common  in  the  North  of  Italy  than 
the  Russet  Wheatear,  but  it  is  never  seen  in  central 
Europe. 

8.  Leucomela , Tern. ; Motac.  Leucom.  Pall. ; Pied 
Wheatear,  Gould.  About  live  mid  a half  inches  long; 
sides  of  the  head,  space  between  the  eye  and  beak,  throat, 
and  front  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and  wings  black;  flanks 
deep  ash  ; all  the  other  parts  while,  except  the  extreme 
third  of  the  tail  at  its  middle  two  quills,  which  are 
black.  Tlie  female  is  distinguished  by  the  upper  parts 
being  of  an  ashy-brown,  which  becomes  lighter  oil  the 
nape  and  head  ; throat  whitish  ; front  of  the  neck  deep 
ash  tinged  with  ferruginous ; belly  ashy.  The  first 
years  bird  has  the  throat  and  front  of  the  neck  streaked 
with  ferruginous  and  black;  the  white  of  the  head  and 
belly  is  diugv,  and  the  feathers  of  the  back  and  wing 
coverts  edged  with  ferruginous.  It  is  found  in  the 
North  of  Europe,  in  Russia,  and  Lapland ; it  is  also 
met  with  in  Egypt,  and  has  been  renamed  by  M.  Lich- 
tenstein S.  Lugens.  It  builds  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  in 
the  holes  formed  by  wasps  along  the  borders  of  rivers, 
and  rarely  under  the  roofs  of  old  churches  and  houses. 

»8.  Leucorrhoa , Cuv. ; Mot  Lcucoirh.  time!.;  le  Mot- 
teus  et  It  Culblanc  du  Sbiegal,  But]'.;  Rufous  Wheat* 
tar , Lath.  Seven  inches  in  length  ; upper  parts  reddish- 
brown  ; wing  coverts  and  quills  margined  with  rufous; 
breast  reddish,  other  under  parts  yellowish-white,  ex- 
cepting the  under  tail  coverts,  which,  together  with  the 
upper,  the  rump,  and  the  base  of  the  tail,  are  pure  white ; 
Leak  and  legs  black.  Native  of  Senegal. 

S.  Hottentotta,  Cuv.;  Mot.  Hot  mi.  Gmel. ; rimila- 
tetir,  Le  Vaill. ; Cape  Wheatear , Lath.  Eight  inches 
long;  top  of  the  head  and  breast  varied  with  pale  and 
dark  brown;  upper  parts  fulvous-browti ; wings  brown 
edged  with  yellowish ; upper  parts  of  belly  and  sides 
fulvous;  lower  part  of  belly  dingy  white;  rump  pale 
fulvous;  under  tail  coverts  yellowish,  and  upper  white, 

• as  is  also  the  base  of  the  tail,  the  middle  of  which  is  black 
and  its  tip  whitish,  except  the  middle  two  quills,  which 
are  fulvous.  Is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

S.  Familiar  Lx,  Cuv.;  le  Traquet  Familicr , Le  Vaill.; 
Familiar  Wheatear.  Of  a greyisti-brown  colour,  slightly 
tinged  with  rufous,  and  deeper  on  the  upper  parts  ; 
breasts,  flanks,  auriculars,  and  rump  rufous;  caudal 
quills  brown,  all  margined  externally  with  rufous,  except 
the  middle  two ; beak  brown  ; legs  black.  Is  found  in 
Southern  Africa. 

S.  Montana,  Cuv.;  U Traquet Montagnard,  Le  Vaill.; 
Mountain  Wheatear.  General  colour  of  the  plumage 
black,  but  the  belly,  shoulders,  tail  coverts,  and  outer 
margins  of  the  outer  caudal  quills  white ; beak  and  legs 
black.  The  young  are  grey,  with  a bluish  tinge  above; 
the  quills  edged  with  grey ; shoulders  and  rump  whitish- 
grey  ; middle  two  caudal  quills  black,  the  others  partially 
white ; beak  and  legs  brown.  After  the  second  moult, 
the  crown  and  nape  become  grey  ; shoulders  mingled 
with  while;  chin,  throat,  breast,  back,  and  wing  coverts 
black.  Native  of  Southern  Africa. 

S.  Pileata , Cuv.;  Mot.  Pit.  Gmel.;  Black-hooded 
Wheatear,  Steph.  Six  inches  long;  head  black,  with 
a crescent  of  the  same  round  the  neck ; forehead,  streak 
over  eyes,  and  the  chin  white ; back  and  wings  russet- 
brown  ; unddar  ;nrs  white,  as  are  also  the  caudal  quills, 
excepting  their  tips,  and  the  whole  of  the  middle  two, 
which  are  black;  beak  btuck.  Is  found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  called  by  the  colonists  Schaap-Wagter* 
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5.  Fbrmicivora,  Cuv.;  le  Traquet  Fourmi liter,  Le  SAXI- 
Vaill. ; Ant-eating  Wheatear.  Six  and  a half  inches 
long;  its  general  colour  browrn,  and  becomes  paler  on  ^ ’ 'v*“- 
the  uuder  parts  ; all  the  feathers  edged  wiih  pale  rufous; 
chin  whitish;  upon  either  shoulder  a while  patch. 

S.  Mrlunitra,  Tem.$  Black-tailed  Wheatear.  Five 
inches  and  a half  in  length;  all  the  upper  parts  dingy 
ash-coloured,  and  the  under  whitish-ash  ; wings  slightly 
tinged  with  brown ; tail  entirely  black  and  slightly 
rounded  ; beak  and  legs  black.  Native  of  Arabia. 

8.  Monacha,  Rupp.;  Monk  Wheatear.  Rather 
more  than  six  and  a half  inches  long;  the  whole  head 
covered  with  a white  hood  extending  down  to  the  nape ; 
chest,  belly,  and  rump,  and  nearly  the  whole  tail  white, 
the  middle  two  quills  of  the  latter  being  black  edged 
with  brown,  and  towards  the  lip  of  the  second  pair  a 
small  black  spot;  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  beak,  and 
tail  black.  From  Nubia. 

8.  Descrti,  Rupp.;  Desert  Wheatear.  About  six 
inches  in  length;  lore,  throat,  ears,  sides,  and  a small 
part  of  the  front  of  the  neck  black  ; a white  streak  passes 
front  the  nostrils  to  the  nape  ahove  the  eyes  ; head  and 
back  ashy-dun;  chest  and  under  parts  whilish-dun; 
upper  part  of  insertion  of  wing  pure  white ; rump,  upper 
tail  coverts,  the  bases  only  of  all  the  caudal  quills,  and 
the  edging  of  the  alar  quills  whitish  ; the  remainder  of 
the  wings  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tail  black.  From 
Egypt. 

8.  Isabel lina,  Tern.;  Bay  Wheatear.  Five  inches 
long  ; upper  purls  more  or  less  decided  bay,  assuming 
a brownish  tinge  on  the  auriculers ; under  parts  and 
half  the  tail  whitish  ; the  middle  of  the  neck  and  chest 
tinged  with  hay  ; wing*  dingy  brown,  and  their  covert* 
edged  with  light  brown ; larger  half  of  all  the  caudal 
quills  blackish-brown ; beak  brown  ; legs  black.  Found 
in  Nubia. 

S,  Bifasciaia,  Tem.;  Ttco-bandi-d  Wheatear.  Rather 
more  than  six  inches  long,  and  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  species  by  its  tail  being  entirely  black ; head 
and  back  brown,  with  broad  dashes  of  bluck  ; a whitish 
streak  passes  from  above  the  lore  over  the  eves;  throat, 
front  of  neck,  wing  coverts,  and  the  three  or  four  alar 
quills  next  the  body  deep  black ; a white  bond  tinged 
with  bay  covers  the  antibrachiuin ; under  parts  and 
rump  ferruginous.  Is  a native  of  CaffVaria. 

8.  Rubetra , Bechst. ; le  Grand  Traquet  ou  Tarier , 

ButT. ; Whin  Chat,  Pen.  About  four  inches  and  three- 
quarter*  in  length;  top  of  the  head,  sides  of  the  neck, 
and  upper  parts  of  the  body  blackish-brown,  and  each 
feather  broadly  edged  with  light  ferrugiuous  ; below  the 
eye  a dark  streak  extending  on  to  the  occiput;  throat, 
and  a streak  ahove  the  eyes,  white;  front  of  the  neck 
and  chest  bright  pule  ferruginous ; on  the  wing*  and 
tail  a large  white  spot ; the  tip  of  the  tail,  it*  middle 
two  quills,  and  the  stems  of  all  black iah-brown.  The 
female  is  distinguished  by  having  those  parts  which  are 
white  in  the  male  tinged  with  yellow ; the  white  space 
above  the  eye  and  on  the  wing  of  smaller  extent ; the 
colours  of  the  chest  and  belly  less  pure,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  tail  reddish-white.  Is  common  throughout 
Europe,  but  does  not  extend  so  high  North  as  the 
Wheatear.  It  is  one  of  our  migratory  species,  but  rarely 
appears  in  the  Southern  countries  before  the  middle  of 
April,  and  not  till  the  end  of  that  month  in  the  Northern. 

It  prefers  open  moors  and  commons  covered  with  furze, 
whence  its  trivial  name,  and  builds  its  nest  either  on  the 
ground  or  in  some  low  bush,  of  dried  grass  aud  moss, 
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8AXI-  an(|  lined  with  finer  crass;  it  is  hidden  with  great  care, 

‘ , and  the  entrance  not  direct,  but  by  along  winding  path 
through  the  surrounding  herbage.  It  lays  five  or  six  egg* 
of  a greenish-blue,  speckled  with  light  reddish  at  the 
larger  end.  During  the  period  of  incubation,  the  male 
bird  exhibits  great  agitation  if  the  nest  be  approached, 
flying  from  bush  to  hush,  and  uttering  its  peculiar  cry, 
u-licA\  the  latter  syllable  frequently  repealed,  and  so 
shrilly  as  to  be  heard  at  a great  distance. 

S.  Rubicola,  Bechst.;  Mol.  Rubic.  Gmel.;  It  Traquet, 
Buff.;  Stone  Chat,  Pen.  Four  inches  and  three-quarters 
long ; head,  throat,  and  tail  deep  black ; sides  of  the 
neck,  scapulars,  and  rump  white;  nape  and  buck  deep 
black,  but  their  feathers  edged  with  light  ferruginous ; 
wings  blackish,  edged  with  ferruginous;  chest  deep 
ferruginous;  the  other  under  parts  reddish-white.  The 
female  is  characterised  by  the  upper  parts  being  blackish- 
brown,  edged  with  yellowish-ferruginous:  the  wings 
and  tail  are  similarly  edged,  but  otherwise  are  brown  ; 
the  black  throat  is  marked  with  little  reddish  and  whitish 
spots  ; the  white  markings  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
wings  smaller  than  in  the  male,  and  the  ferruginous  of 
the  chest  less  brilliant.  The  young,  prior  to  their  second 
moult,  resemble  the  female.  After  the  Autumnal  moult, 
all  have  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  back  tipped  with 
brown,  which,  however,  fade  by  the  action  of  the  air 
and  light,  so  that  in  the  Spring  these  parts  are  entirely 
black,  as  already  mentioned.  According  to  Temminck 
this  species  is  indigenous  to  Africa,  and  only  a bird  of 
passage  in  Europe ; however  true  this  may  be  in  refer- 
ence to  the  continent,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  resident 
in  this  country  throughout  the  year.  Like  the  Whin  Chat 
they  prefer  low  bushes  to  the  ground,  but  are  still  more 
restless,  flyingconslantly  from  bush  to  bush,  and  tittering 
a kind  of  clicking  call  compared  to  the  word  ouistrata. 
It  builds  early,  in  the  bottom  of  a furze  or  other  bush,  a 
nest  consisting  of  moss  and  dry  grass  lined  with  hair  or 
feathers,  and  lays  five  or  six  greenish-blue  eggs,  witli 
small  reddish-brown  spots  at  the  larger  end. 

S.  CapraXa , Cuv.;  Mot.  Capr.  Lin.;  It  Traquet  de 
Visit  de  Lu^'Oti,  Buff;  Manilla  IVheatear.  General 
colour  of  the  plumage  blackish-brown  ; lesser  wing 
coverts  nearest  the  body  and  vent  white ; beak  and  legs 
dusky.  The  female  has  the  upper  parts  brown,  and  the 
under  rufous;  throat  whitish;  rump  and  upper  tail 
coverts  pale  rufous,  under  dingy  reddish-white;  tail 
brown.  Is  found  at  Manilla. 

S.  Fulicata,  Cuv.;  Mot.  Fut.  Lin.;  It.  Traquet  des 
Philippines , Buff ; Sooty  HTieatear.  Rather  more  than 
six  inches  long;  general  colour  violet- black,  with  awhile 
bar  on  the  wings,  and  the  under  tail  coverts  pale  chest- 
nut ; beak  and  legs  brown.  Native  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

S.  Philippensis,  Cuv, ; Mot.  Philip.  Gmel.;  I* Grand 
Traquet  des  Philippines , Buff*. ; Philippine  IV hr  a tear. 
Rather  more  than  six  inches  in  length ; head  reddish- 
white  inclining  to  yellow ; back,  wings,  and  tail  violet- 
black  ; w ing  coverts  and  outer  edge  of  the  wing  striped 
with  while,  some  of  the  greater  coverts  tipped  with 
white;  neck  dirty  red  ; breast  banded  with  blue;  under 
parts  reddish-white;  outer  caudal  quills  edged  with 
rufous-white  externally ; beak  dirty  yellow ; legs  ferru- 
ginous. Native  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

•S’.  Spcrata.  Cuv. ; le.  Traquet  du  Cap  de  Bonne  Es- 
perance,  Buff ; Cape  Wheatear,  Six  inches  long ; 
upper  ports  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body  greenish-brown ; 
alar  quills  and  coverts  brown,  their  edges  paler;  under 


parts  grey  tinged  with  rufous;  middle  two  caudal  quills  SAXI- 
dusky  brown,  the  others  obliquely  bmwn  and  fulvous;  COLA, 
beak  black.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  SAXON1 

See  Lirinei  Sydema  Nature*  a Gmelin ; Buffbn,  His - . ir  . 
hire  Nature  lie  des  Otstaux ; Temminck,  Planches 
Coloriet* , et  Manuel  des  Oivaux  d‘ Europe ; Le  V aiilant, 

Oiseaux  d’ Afrique  ; Pennant,  British  Zoology  ; Selby, 
Illustrations  of  British  Zoology. 

SAXIFRAGA.  in  Botany , a genua  of  the  class  De~ 
candria , order  Digynia,  natural  order  Saxifrage*. 

Generic  character : calyx  five-parted ; corolla,  petals 
five  ; capsule  two-beaked,  one-cellrd,  many  seeded. 

A numerous  genus  of  elegant,  small,  herbaceous  plants, 
mostly  natives  of  Alpine  situations  in  the  Northern  he- 
misphere ; more  than  seventy  species  have  been  described  ; 
fifteen  of  these  are  natives  of  Great  Britain. 

SAXMUNDHAM,  a market  town  in  Suffolk,  situ- 
ated on  a commanding  hill  near  a small  stream  which 
flows  into  the  Aide.  It  is  a Rectory,  and  has  a spacious 
Church.  Distant  from  Londou  89  miles  North-East. 
Population,  in  1831,  1048. 

SAXON.  See  the  Quotation  from  Verstegan. 

This  tin  mi*  then  of  Sasvn*  they  uiuloultodly  have  (though  some 
hold  it  unlikrly)  of  their  u*c  sad  wearing  of  a cvrtsioe  Kind  of 
sword  or  weapon  invented  and  made  bowing  crooked,  much  after 
the  fuhion  of  s silhi*,  in  imitation  thereof  it  should  whmuc  to  hsv« 
find  hiu  made.  And  when  of  Iste  I conferred  with  the  excellent 
learned  man.  M.  J until.  Lipsiu*.  about  the  Saxons'  true  appellation, 

(who  I also  found  to  cone urte  with  me  in  opinion,}  he  could  pre- 
sently put  me  in  mind  that  a tithe  it  yet  at  this  present  in  the 
Nether-landt  called  a Saiten. 

f rrtieyait.  iUttihUum  of  Decayed  Imteih genet,  ch.  i. 

FJstob,  the  learned  Saronirt. 

Nets  in  Buhnp  ffteoUom's  Ep.  Corr.  ch.  i.  p 68. 

The  language  is  not  much  more  easy  or  intelligible  than  that  of 
many  of  the  Norman  Saxon  poems  quoted  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion ; it  is  full  of  Saxomimt,  which  indeed  abound,  more  or  km,  in 
every  writer  before  (tower  and  Chaucer. 

Hurt  on.  Htfionf  of  Engtuh  Poetry,  Tol.  i.  p.  49. 

SAXONY.  This  sovereign  House  is  divided  into 
two  branches:  the  Ducal,  or  Ernestine , which  is  the  * 
eldest,  hut  the  possessions  of  which  are  by  for  the  inoat 
inconsiderable ; and  the  Royal,  also  called  the  Alber - 
tine%  which  constituted  the  former  Electorate,  and  uow 
possesses  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  first  or  eldest 
branch  is  divided  into  fonr  families,  to  which  belong 
severally  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and  the 
three  Duchies  of  Saxe- Cobourg-Gotha,  Saxe-Meiningen, 
and  Saxe-Altenburg.  The  territory  of  the  Duchy  of 
Gotha,  on  the  extinction  of  this  branch  of  the  family  in 
1825,  was  portioned  out  among  the  three  last-named 
Duchies. 

The  Kingdom  of  Saxony  is  bounded  by  the  Prussian 
Governments  of  Merseburg,  Fiankfort,  and  Lignilx  on 
the  North  ; by  the  latter  Government,  and  by  a very 
small  portion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  dependent 
on  the  Austrian  Empire,  on  the  East;  by  the  same 
Kingdom,  and  the  Bavarian  Circle  of  Upper  Mein,  on 
the  South  ; and  on  the  West  by  the  last-named  Circle, 
the  possession*  of  the  House  of  Reuss,  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-AUcnburg, 
and  the  Prussian  Government  of  Merseburg. 

The  cession*  made  to  Prussia  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  stripped  Saxony  of  a considerable  portion  of  her 
territory,  and  subtracted  from  800,000  to  900,000  souls 
from  her  population.  Thus  diminished,  the  Kiugdom 
of  Saxony  consists,  at  present,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
former  Electorate,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Erzgebirge, 
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SAXON’Y.  Voigtland,  almost  the  whole  of  the  Circles  of  Misnia  4999  English  square  miles.  Its  population  amounted,  SAXONY, 

and  Leipsic,  and  about  half  of  that  of  Merseburg;  of  in  1834,  to  1,595,668  souls,  (775,244  males,  820,424  ■v-*' 

the  mediatized  States  of  the  Counts  of  Schtcnburg,  which  females,)  and  hence  the  average  number  of  inhabitants 

are  fiefs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony;  and  of  about  two*  to  the  square  mile  is  about  319.  The  following  Table 

fifths  of  the  Margravute  of  Upper  Lusatia.  shows  the  division  of  the  territory  ami  population  by 

Area  sod  The  total  superficial  extent  uf  the  Kingdom  is  nearly  Circles, 
population. 


Circles. 

German 
square  Mile*. 

Number  of 

Tovas. 

Number  of 
Villages,  Ac. 

Number  of 
Houses. 

Total 

Population. 

Dresden 

78*783 

32 

998 

53,407 

411,864 



63*139 

38 

1001 

46,109 

361,251 

Zwickau  . . . • 

84*227 

58 

873 

66,656 

549,81 1 

Bautzen  (Bifdtniff) 

45-527 

13 

629 

42,950 

257,444 

Military  and  their  families 

•• 

15,298 

Totals 

271-676 

14) 

3501 

209,122 

1,595,668 

Of  the  towns  there  are  four  with  and  above  10,000 
inhabitants  each;  26,  4000;  92,  1000;  and  19  with 
less  than  1000.  Of  the  villages  and  hamlets  there  are 
152  with  and  above  1000  inhabitants  each  ; 2494,  100; 
and  855  with  less  than  100.  For  (lie  whole  Kingdom 
the  average  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  to 
the  rural  population  is  as  1*000  to  2*108 ; and  the  ave- 
rage proportion  of  males  to  females  is  as  1*000  to  1*038. 
On  a division  of  the  population  by  ages,  it  is  found  that 
children  under  14  years  of  age  form  nearly  one-third  of 
the  entire  population  ; and  a further  division  shows 
that  the  number  of  householders  is  351,723  ; of  married 
couples  277,812;  of  married  persons  living  separate 
41,213;  and  of  unmarried  persons  (including  the  wi- 
dowed and  divorced)  1,028,831.  The  exerss  of  births 
over  the  deaths  amounted,  in  1834,  to  13,122 ; and  the 
average  proportion  of  deaths,  on  a comparison  with  the 
eutire  population,  is  about  three  per  cent. 

Surface  Saxony  is  a hilly  country*,  but  it«  centre  is  part  of  the 
'ind  geo-  vast  plain  of  the  Elbe,  extending  along  its  course  for 

about  a hundred  miles  after  it  forces  itself  a channel 
through  the  stony  barrier  of  the  Erzgebirge.  Several  of 
the  finest  tributaries  of  this  noble  river  water  the  King- 
dom with  their  commencing  streams,  although  they  do 
not  effect  their  junction  within  its  present  boundaries; 
the  chief  of  these  arc  the  Mulde  and  the  White  Elster 
from  the  West,  and  the  Black  Elster  from  the  East. 
Its  chief  affluents,  within  the  Saxon  territory,  are  the 
Muglitz  and  the  Weistritz.  The  Southern  portion  of 
the  Kingdom  is  formed  by  the  last  slopes  of  the  Erzge- 
birge, or  Metallic  Mountain*,  which  trend  off  to  the 
East  to  join  the  Riesen-birge  range.  These  mountains 
are  mostly  covered  with  gneiss,  on  a base  of  granite ; 
but,  towards  their  Eastern  extremity,  the  granite  is  over- 
laid by  rocks  of  more  recent  formation,  as  by  l)eds  of 
the  freestone  called  psammite a,  and  by  close-grained 
limestones.  In  other  parts  the  granite  rests  on  talcs, 
intermingled  with  layers  of  schistus  which  sometimes 
cover  it,  and,  at  others,  support  summits  of  gneiss.  De- 
scending from  these  mountains  a porphyritic  rock  is 
met  with,  which  contains  anthracite ; particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lischwitz  and  Frauettstein.  A tract  of  about 
50  miles  in  length  by  about  20  in  breadth  stretches 
from  Dresden  to  the  Eastern  borders  of  the  Kingdom, 
in  which  the  granite  shows  itself  freely  on  the  surface; 
and  Southward  of  this,  as  well  as  on  both  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  an  excellent  and  serviceable  freestone  lies  undeT 
the  chalk,  extending  over  a very  wide  area.  Westward 
of  Dresden,  a narrow  strip  of  compact  limestone  rests 
on  this,  which  is  called  the  Pima  freestone.  The  coal 
measures  lie  tielween  Schneeberg  and  Zwickau,  and  in 


the  vicinity  of  Dresden.  In  the  plains  the  schistous 
rocks  which  descend  from  the  Erzgebirge  bury  them- 
selves under  the  soil,  and  are  overlaid  by  porphyries, 
which  rise  into  detached  hills,  with  their  bases  resting 
in  the  mid?t  of  the  sands  and  clays  that  form  the  soil  of 
these  fertile  districts. 

The  mountains  are  clothed  with  extensive  and  beau-  Apical- 
tiful  woods,  which,  however,  since  the  loss  of  the  vast  tuns, 
forests  of  Lusatia  and  Thuringia,  are  inadequate  to  the 
supply  of  the  mines  and  manufactures.  The  soil  is 
everywhere  of  good  quality,  and  agriculture  is  well  un- 
derstood. It  receives  too  encouragement  from  nume 
rous  Societies  fortned  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural 
knowledge;  but  the  com  raised  does  not  meet  the  con- 
sumption of  the  crowded  manufacturing  and  mining 
population  of  the  country.  Potatoes  enter  largely  into 
the  subsistence  of  tbe  humbler  classes ; and  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  produced  in  abundance.  Flax,  hemp, 
hops,  and  tobacco  are  grown  in  some  districts  ; and 
the  vineyards,  to  which  considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  of  late  years,  yield  wines  of  good  quality.  A large 
portion  of  the  surface  is  devoted  to  the  grazing  of  the 
fine  sheep,  whose  wool  constitutes  one  of  the  staples  of 
the  country.  Their  number  was  estimated  by  the  Baron 
Von  Malchtis,  in  1828,  at  1,300.000.  The  same  writer, 
in  his  Sfatistik  ttnd  Staatenkunde,  gives  the  following 
summary  of  the  agriculture  and  live  stock  of  Saxony  for 
the  same  year  : total  of  cultivated  land  4,000,000  acres ; 
arable  lands  2,520,000 ; meadows  and  pastures  500,000 ; 
vineyards  10,000  ; woodland  800,000 ; grain  8.400,000 
bushels;  wine  20,000  eimers ; horses  and  mules 

64.000  ; homed  cattle  345.000;  swine  151,000;  goats 
8000.  The  climate  of  Saxony  is  dry  and  temperate ; 
the  mountainous  regions  alone  being  exposed  to  rigorous 
cold. 

Saxony  excels  the  rest  of  Germany  in  her  msnufac-  Trade  an4 
tures,  particularly  in  cottons;  and  Hassel  asserts  that  manatac- 
the  Saxon  ginghams  and  muslins  equal  the  English  in  tutM* 
every  respect.  By  a computation  made  some  years 
back,  the  cotton  manufacture  alone  employed  nearly 

400.000  hands ; that  of  cloth  about  25,000  ; the  manu- 
facture of  different  objects  in  metal  50,000  ; and  that  of 
straw  bonnets  alone  5000.  Altogether  it  was  estimated 
that  nearly  800,000  persons  were  occupied  in  the  above 
manufactures,  and  in  those  of  porcelain,  paper,  ribands, 
lace,  musical  instruments,  arms,  Ac.  It  may  safely  be 
concluded  that  full  three-fifths  of  the  present  population 
of  Saxony  are  employed  in  her  manufactures.  Stein 
computes  the  total  value  of  the  internal  trade  of  the 
Kingdom  at  12,000,000  rix-dollars;  and  business  to 
the  average  amount  of  18,000,000  rix-dollars  is  yearly 
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SAXONY,  done  at  the  three  great  faint  of  Leipsic,  into  which  the 
' hook  trade  enters  for  about  2,000,000  rix-dollars.  The 
badness  of  the  roads  and  the  want  of  canals  operate 
against  trade,  which  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  waggons, 
although  a good  deal  also  goes  along  the  Elbe.  Saxony 
is  now  a member  of  the  Prussian  Commercial  League. 

Mine*.  It  is  in  its  mineral  products,  however,  that  the  chief 

wealth  of  Saxony  consists;  and,  notwithstanding  that 
the  mines  arc  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  they  are 
worked  with  a science  and  spirit  unequalled  by  any  other 
country.  The  silver,  annually  produced,  is  estimated  at 
4ft, 000  marks;  the  lead  at  10,400  hundred-weight ; cobalt 
R900  ; tin  2400  ; copper  600  ; iron  24,000  tons.  About 

1.200.000  quintals  of  sulphur,  alum,  and  nitrate  of 
potash  are  yearly  collected,  and  upwards  of  5000  quin- 
tals of  arsenic.  Considerable  quantities  of  coal,  bismuth, 
manganese,  kaolin,  (to  the  which  earth  the  Dresden 
china  is  indebted  fur  its  superiority  to  all  other  Euro- 
pean porcelain,)  and  various  precious  stones  and  marbles 
arc  likewise  yielded  by  this  metalliferous  kingdom. 
The  gross  annual  proceeds  from  mines  and  minerals  of 
all  kinds  have  been  valued  at  £350,000.  To  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  the  salt-works,  which  are  situated 
in  that  portion  of  the  Saxon  territory  ceded  to  Prussia 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
Prussian  Government  should  supply  the  Saxon  with 

250.000  quintals  of  salt  yearly,  at  a rate  which  would 
enable  the  latter  to  derive  advantages  from  this  mono- 
poly equivalent  to  those  it  had  obtained  previously  to 
the  Treaty  of  1815. 

Govern-  The  Government  of  Saxony  is  on  hereditary  ami  con- 
atitutional  Monarchy.  The  King  is  of  age  at  eighteen, 
and  nominated  to  all  offices,  civil  and  military.  Some 
Lordships,  however,  still  retain  peculiar  privileges  ; and 
only  a third  of  the  taxes  levied  on  them  goes  to  the 
Government,  the  remaining  two-thirds  belonging  to  the 
Lord.  A General  Assembly,  convened  by  order  from 
the  Sovereign,  is  commonly  held  every  six  years,  under 
the  name  of  the  States,  and  is  composed  of  three  orders : 
the  Clergy,  the  Nobilily,  and  Deputies  from  the  towns. 
The  States  regulate  the  assessment  of  the  taxes,  decide 
on  the  amount  of  the  budget,  and  deliberate  on  the  laws 
submitted  to  them  by  the  Monarch.  They  are  divided 
into  two  Chambers,  and  their  sittings  are  now  public. 
Neither  of  these  Chambers  enjoys  the  right  of  introducing 
legislative  measures,  which  are  proposed  by  the  mini- 
sters ; and  the  Chambers  are  not  empowered  to  reject 
them,  or  to  withhold  the  supplies,  except  conditionally. 
In  case  they  refuse  the  supplies,  the  King  can  levy  the 
usual  taxes  for  a year ; but  six  months  before  the  cx- 
pirution  of  this  term,  he  is  bound  to  convoke  an  extra- 
ordinary assembly  of  the  States.  Tile  executive  is 
intrusted  to  a Cabinet  Council,  a Treasury  Chamber, 
and  a Military  Council ; the  interests  of  justice  are  su- 
perintended by  a high  court  of  appeal,  and  those  of 
religion  by  a superior  Ecclesiastical  Consistory.  Each 
of  the  Circles  which  form  the  territorial  division  has 
a local  administration  and  a high  court  of  justice. 
The  peasants  are  personally  free;  but  as  the  States 
consist  of  the  privileged  orders  and  the  corporations, 
both  the  peasantry  and  the  small  proprietors  arc  unre- 
presented, and  consequently  have  to  bear  an  unequal 
share  of  the  public  burthens. 

RcvMue.  The  revenue  is  estimated  at  11,000,000  florins;  the 
public  debt  at  36,000,000  florins. 

Army.  The  army  which,  in  1813,  numbered  37,000  men,  is 
now  reduced  to  a peace  establishment  of  about  12,000, 


with  an  unorganized  reserve  of  young  men,  comprising  SAXONY, 
all  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-one,  who  ~ 
may  be  called  upon  to  recruit  its  ranks.  The  towns  1 , 

have  a national  guard,  in  which  all  citizens  above  thirty 
years  of  age  are  obliged  to  do  duty  ; and  a body  of  gen- 
d'armcrie  is  maintained  for  the  security  of  the  roads. 

The  contingent  of  Saxony,  as  a member  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  js  rated  at  14,357  men. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  that  of  the  Confession  of  Religion. 
Augsburg;  and,  with  reference  to  religious  persuasions, 
the  division  of  the  population  is,  forevery  100.000  indi- 
viduals, 98,091  Lutherans;  101  Reformists;  1749 
Catholics;  6 Greek  Church;  53  Jewish  persuasion. 

The  reigning  family  professes  tile  Catholic  religion. 

There  are  two  Royal  Provincial  Schools  (Meissen  Education, 
and  Grimma)  with  23  professors  and  masters,  and  248 
pupils;  12  Gymnasia  and  other  superior  School*,  having 
124  teachers  and  1613  scholars ; and  2039  National 
Schools,  (rofkschtden.)  with  2695  teachers  and  274.305 
pupil*,  the  sexc*  being  about  equal.  Resides  these 
there  were  in  Dresden,  in  1831,  49  private  Schools, 
frequented  by  3413  pupils  ; and,  in  Leipzig,  10  private 
Schools,  with  9H4  pupil*,  making  a total  of  59  private 
Schools,  and  4397  pupils.  The  Normal  Schools 
(schullerer-seminarian)  were  seven  in  number,  with  11 
teachers  and  223  students.  A comparison  of  the  whole 
number  of  persons  receiving  education,  with  the  entire 
population,  shows  the  average  proportion  of  the  former 
to  the  latter  to  be  about  1 in  6,  or  178  in  every  1000 
individuals  ; which  is  about  the  average  ratio  for  the 
whole  of  Germany. 

The  reigning  House  traces  its  descent  from  the  illus-  History, 
trious  Witikind,  Duke  of  the  Saxons.  Frederick  the 
Warlike  was  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  Elector  of 
Saxony,  in  1422;  and  from  his  two  grandsons,  Ernest 
and  Albert,  proceed  the  two  branches  which  still  reign 
over  the  Saxon  States.  It  is  to  the  ill  fortune  of  John 
Frederick,  who,  chosen  as  their  leader  by  the  Protestants, 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  only 
saved  his  life  by  yielding  the  Electoral  dignity  to  Mau- 
rice, the  representative  of  the  Alberline  family,  that  this, 
the  younger  branch,  owes  the  advantage  of  possessing 
four  times  as  much  territory  as  the  Ernestine.  The 
election  of  Frederic  Augustus  I.,  who  abjured  the  Re- 
formed Religion,  to  the  Crown  of  Poland,  iu  1697, 
drew  upon  Saxony  the  vengeance  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  who  invaded  the  country  and  levied  contribu- 
tions to  the  amount  of  23,000.000  crowns.  In  the  next 
century,  Saxony  became  involved  in  the  Seven  Years’ 

War,  which  changed  the  fertile  plains  of  Saxony  into 
frightful  deserts.  After  the  subjugation  of  Prussia  by 
Napoleon,  the  policy  of  the  conqueror  led  him  to  double 
the  Saxon  dominions,  and  to  raise  the  Electorate  into  a 
Kingdom.  These  arrangements  however,  were  sub- 
verted by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  Saxony  reduced 
to  less  than  her  original  limits. 

Hassel;  Stein;  Multc-Brun;  MittkeUungen  des 
Staiixtischen  Vereirut  fur  das  Kunigreich  Sachsen. 

SAY,  n.  T That  the  word  did  exist  in  Goth,  is 

Spying, n. ) clear  from  the  compounds  inn*agaht, 
sermo , Luc.  i.  29.  ituahl , narratia , Luc*  i.  1.  In  A.  S. 
tag-an,  npg-an,  seegan,  dicert , narrart;  Ger.  *ag~en  ; 

D.  segghen  i Sw.  neg-a.  Wachler  thinks  all  are  of 
Latin  origin  ; in  which  language  reco,  sequo,  and  seqttor 
were  anciently  used  for  dicert.  See  Sequor,  in  Vossius. 

He-sequi,  is  rtspondere.  Verba  (Wachter  adds)  xecare 
dicuntur , sicut  dicuntur  r jmpi.  See  Wachter  and  Hire. 
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The  Ger.  tag-en,  tcindtre,  probably  the  tame  word  as 
* tag-at,  i«  ako  referred  by  Wachter  to  the  tame  Lat. 
origin.  See  ante,  to  Saw.  To  say  is 

To  project  or  produce ; to  utter,  or  to  give  utterance, 
•r.  vocally,  or  in  separate  words,  or  vocal  rounds,  by 
speech,  or  the  organs  of  speech  ; subsequently — in 
writing:  to  speak,  to  tell,  to  pronounce,  to  relate,  to 
repeall  to  rehearse,  («:.  in  words,  orally  or  in  writing.) 
Saying  is  distinguished  from  tinging,  us  in  the  directions 
to  sing  or  say.  See  the  Bock  of  Common  Prayer. 

Mv  Goddes  of  heuene  aud  of  erbc,  wat  seygf  now  ga  ? 

R.  G/aneettrr,  p,  57. 

pc  prynev,  he  reide,  o^or  kyng  njii  to  preyse  nojt, 

in  tyme  of  werre  ••  a lamb  y*  bo^c  meke  & mylde, 
And  m tyme  uf  pe*  m a lyon  bo£*  cruel  £ wjrldo^  ^ 

Whan  £e  kyng  herd  my,  sho  had  so  welo  faro, 
bid«r  h«  went  away,  to  »e  hir  A hir  barn. 
r 1 R.  Hrvnne,  p.  510. 

Men  Mtn$  in  he  court?  of  France,  among  )*  deio  p tn, 

Wnh  right  be  l«ses  his  chance,  Jorgh  taut  >at  not 

hi.  p.  ‘*55- 

Ich  treat  hit  bf  auchc  quah  studio.  hat  shewen  by  here  werkus. 

Pirn  Ptvuhman.  linon.  p.  15.1. 

The  sautrr  tnlh  it  i«  no  at  nne.  fox  such  men  aa  ben  trewe 
Far  to  ttggtm  a*  Jci  seen.  I*L  ft-  p.  202. 

Oertes  ich  tryde.  and  so  me  God  hrlpe 
Ich  am  to  walk  to  worehe.  w*  sykcl  ojr4  w4  ayihe. 

Id.  B>.  p.  76. 

And  the  tempter  came  nigh  aod  sewle  to  him,  yf  thou  art  Godia 
none,  tree  that  these  stone*  be  maad  looTes. 

H ietif.  Matthew,  ch.  If. 

Then  came  to  hi  the  tepter,  and  tayd:  yf  thou  be  j*  somite  of 
God,  commaand  y*  these  stone*  be  made  bread. 

' fftb/fj  Anno  1551. 

And  Pilot  aside  him,  art  thou  kyog  of  Jewis?  and  Jhesu#  aiv 
swrrule  and  unit  to  him  thou  tent. 

IVitlxf.  Mari,  ch.  XT. 

And  Pylate  a*ked  him,  arte  thon  the  kynge  of  the  Jcwes  ? and 
he  answered  and  taidc  vnto  him,  thou  Mwrf  it. 

BMr,  Ammo  1551. 

And  Jhesip  answeride  and  teide  to  hem,  treuty  I icy  to  von.  if 
ye  han  frith  and  douten  not,  not  oonlyye  achulen  do  as  of  th*  fyge 
tre;  but  also  if  ye  iryen  to  this  hill,  take  and  caste  thca  into  the 
see,  it  schal  be  don  so.  Wwkf.  Matthew,  eh.  xxL 

Jesus  answered  and  tayde  vnto  ths,  Vereiy  I say  vnto  You,  yf  ye 
shall  Haoe  faith  and  shall  not  doute,  ye  shall  not  utiely  do  that 
which  1 haue  done  to  y*  fygge  tre;  but  also  yf  \e  shall  my  vnto 
this  mountayn.  take  thy  eelfe  a waye,  and  ca*t  u»y  selfe  into  the 
sea,  it  shal  bo  done.  BMe,  Ammo  1551. 

That  other  answered.  I not  how  thst  may  be ; 

He  wote  well  that  the  gold  U with  us  tweve, 

What  thuln  we  don  ? what  shnln  we  to  him  trye  t 

Chaucer.  The  Pardomtree  Tale,  V.  12750. 

But  myth  and  ronseiUeth  me  as  you  liketli,  fox 
I am  xedy  to  do  right  as  ye  wol  desire. 

Id.  The  Thle  of  MeOeut, 

Bol  w>th  is  said,  gon  rithen  are  many  veres. 

That  feld  bath  even,  and  the  wood  hath  ere*. 

Id.  The  Knujhtt*  Tate,  v.  1453. 

Certainly  his  noble  ernymat  can  I not  amend. 

Id.  The  Tatamenl  of  Lome  book  iii. 

Thu*  gxante  I you  myn  holl  voyce, 

Chvse  for  vs  both,  I you  pxaie  ; 

And  what  as  truer  that  ye  tale. 

Right  as  ye  woll,  ao  woll  I. 

Gower.  Corn/.  Am,  hook  L 

And  she  began  the  wood  rage. 

And  asketh  hym.  what  dinel  he  thought 
And  bare  on  hood,  that  hym  ne  niught 
What  labour  that  she  toke  on  honde, 

And  th,  that  suche  an  husbonde 

Was  to  a wif  not. worth  a stra.  W,  ft.  book  iii. 


Demetrius  men  taidr*  tho 
The  better  knight  was  of  the  two, 

To  whom  the  Uuidc  was  atteodaat, 

A*  he  whiche  heir*  was  spparent 
To  regae  after  hi*  father* • daie. 

Gower,  Cam/.  Am.  book  ii. 

But  it  was  a common  toying  with  him,  that  S'iche  altercations 
vtn  for  a logician,  and  not  merely  lor  a pniluvopher. 

Sir  Thomut  More.  fVorhei,  p.  5. 


SAY. 


. Unjust  thou  sms/. 


Flatly  unjust,  to  bind  with  laws  the  free, 

And  equal  over  equals  to  let  rvigoe, 

One  over  all  with  uimiccmlcd  power, 

MAtom.  Paradite  Loti,  book  V. 
My  heart  hath  beene  a store-hi>i»«a  long  of  things 
And  taymgt  laid  up,  portending  strange  events. 

Id.  Paradite  Regained,  book  ii. 
Tis  hard  to  soy,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill. 

Pope.  Ettay  on  Criticism. 

I ray  first,  of  God  above,  or  man  Mow, 

What  can  we  reason, but  from  what  we  know? 

Of  man,  what  see  we  but  his  station  here. 

From  which  to  reason,  or  to  which  refer  ? 

Through  wotIiIs  unnumber’d  though  Ihe  God  be  known, 
TVs  ours  to  trswe  him  only  in  mir  own. 

Id.  Ettay  on  Man.  Epidte  1. 

I soy  the  piilpit  (in  the  sober  use 
Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  pow’re.) 

Must  stand  acknowledg'd,  while  the  world  shall  stand, , 

The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 

Support,  and  ornament,  of  virtue's  cause. 

Camper.  The  Toth,  book  iL 

Sat,  v.  \ i.e.  to  away.  To  try  or  attempt,  to  exo* 
Say,  n.J  mine,  to  prove. 

Which  whsn  ho  spyde  upon  the  earth  t’encroch. 

Through  the  dead  carc.ue*  he  mode  his  way, 

Man  fist  which  he  found  a sword  of  better  ray, 

With  which  lie  forth  went  into  th'  open  light. 

Spemter.  Fame  Qaeene,  bvuk  ti.  can.  11. 

■ Once  I'll  tay 

To  strike  the  ear  of  lime  in  those  fresh  strains. 

As  shall,  beside  the  cunning  of  their  ground, 

Give  cause  to  some  of  wonder,  some  onpite, 

And  mure  despair,  to  imitate  their  souuil. 

Ren  J onion.  The  Poetaster,  vol.  ii.  p.  549.  To  the  Reader. 

. ..  This  fellow,  captain, 

Will  come,  in  time,  to  be  a great  distiller. 

And  give  a ray— I will  no  ny  directly. 

But  very  fair — at  the  philosopher's  stone. 

Id.  The  Air  he  ad  it. 

The  tailor  brings  a suit  home ; he  it  rayr. 

Looks  o’er  the  lull,  likes  it. 

Id.  Epigram  12.  VaU  viiL  p.  158. 
Kuw.  Tn  wisdom,  I should  ask  tby  name ; 

But,  since  thy  outride  looks  to  fair  and  warlike, 

Aod  that  thy  tongue  some  ’tay  of  breeding  breathes, 
What  safe  and  nicely  1 might  well  deluy 
By  rule  of  kuighthood,  I disdain  and  spurn. 

Shahtpenre.  Lear,  act  r.  sc.  3. 
Weston,  their  treasure,  as  their  treasurer, 

That  mine  of  wisdoms,  and  of  coumellt  deep, 

Great  i iy  matter  of  state,  who  cannot  erre. 

Rut  doth  his  careact  aod  just  standard  kcepe 
In  all  the  prov’tl  assayes. 

lien  Jonton.  The  Fnder-IFood,  p.  486. 

- Say,  n.  Fr.  ttoye ; It.  tain.  Menace  and  Skinner 
derive  from  the  Lot.  tagum,  a military  cloak,  because 
(says  Skinner)  the  kind  ot  stuff  called  say  was  very 
suitable  for  making  such  cloaks.  The  Fr.  saye,  It. 
saiot  Sp.  is  n sagum  or  cassock. 

His  garmebt  neither  wua  of  rilke  nor  as y. 

But  paynted  plumes  in  goodly  order  dight. 

Like  as  tbe  sunburnt  Indians  du  uray 

Their  tawncy  bodies  in  their  proudest  plight. 

Spenter,  Faerie  Qmeeme,  book  ilL  can.  12. 
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SAT.  This  i*  making  of  that  fine  say,  whereof  silk*  cloth  is  mode  i 
— which  mrn  nlto  »rc  not  abashed  1o  put  on  uid  uie,  because  in  ium- 
SCAR*  mer-time  they  would  goe  light  and  tluiu 

.BARD.  I Uu! and,  Plmte,  book  xi.  ch.  urn. 

‘^V_L  * And  henge  on  hj’tn  a scheld, 

Ryche  aiui  or  it  geld, 

W ith  a gryffuun  of  *»v- 

Hi/ian.  Lyiea wi  Dianmti,  vol.  ii. 

Whether  the  woollen-manufacture  of  England  n not  divided 
into  Hevetal  part*  or  branches.  appropriated  to  particular  places, 
where  they  are  only  principally  manufactured  ; fine  doth*  in  So- 
mersetshire, « met  at  Sudbury,  crapei  at  Norwich,  and  to  forth  * 
Berhe/y.  Querist,  sec.  5'JO. 

SCAB,  1 It.  scalbia ; D.  tehabbe;  Sw.  skabbe; 

Sca'rred,  > Lat.  *cabia,  from  scabere;  Gr.  meaxr-nv, 
Sca'bry.  j fod-ert , to  dig.  Perhaps  from  the  D. 
and  Ger.  $chab-en  ,*  A.  S.  setef-an , to  shave,  rndcre , 
tonderr , to  rub  or  scrape  off ; to  peel  off. 

In  Latin,  as  well  as  English,  applied  met.  to 

A shabby  fellow ; a mean,  dirty  fellow. 

A scab,  a dry,  hard  portion  of  skin,  peeling  or  sepa- 
rating from  the  continuous  surface  of  the  skin;  (usually) 
covering  a sore,  and  formed  from  the  matter  of  it. 

bou  scabbed  Scotte,  hi  o# k hi  butte,  Jc  ducltc  it  breke. 

Ii.  Brume,  p.  2*2. 

' Raynouse  seabbet 

Buie*  and  botches. 

Piers  P/  uhman.  /Tima,  p.  396. 

»■  -.  And  folhermore 

Of  pockes.  and  i»f  scab,  and  even-  sore 
Slval  every  ahrpe  be  bale,  that  of  this  well 
Dnnketh  n draught ; take  kepe  of  that  1 tell. 

(’Maurer.  The  Pardomret  TuJe,  V.  12231. 

For  thys  little  tcabbe  of  hys  fblye  bee  la  bou  ret  h somewhat  to 
hide  and  coner,  x>  that  a manne  roust  pul  of  the  ckoute  ere  he  can 
spie  the  botehe. 

Str  Thomas  J fare,  TVorkrt,  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  1078. 

There  might  weine  some  deformitir  in  their  own*  cankered  car- 
kasr,  by  the  cuiuparyug  of  these  whole  members  to  their  seated 
body.  Frith,  /furies,  p.  1 16. 

'Hie  kcepyng  of  people  from  heresies  and  putting  the  scabbed 
hen*: ikes  out  of  the  ciene  flocke.  is  one  of  the  special  things  that 
the  apovtlc  gauc  the  bishop  warning  of. 

Sir  Thomas  .Mart.  Wsrket,  p.  938. 
Tli at  five  from  gnnt*  thou  may’vt  preserve  tby  care, 

And  clear  from  scabs,  produc'd  by  f reaxing  air. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  (Jeortpct,  book  iii. 
Th’  infection*  scab,  arising  from  extremes 
Of  want,  or  surfeit,  is  by  water  cur'd 
Of  lime,  or  sodden  stave-acre,  or  oil 
Dispersive  of  Norwegian  tar,  rrnown’d 
By  virtuous  Berkeley,  who**  benevolence 
Explor'd  ii*  jwwew,  and  easy  medicine  thence 
Sought  for  the  poor. 

Dyer.  The  Fierce , book  i.  p.  231. 

A kind  of  periodic  bird,  (the  cuckoo.) 

Of  nasty  hue,  and  body  scabby, 

No  would-be-plny-wright  half  so  shabby. 

IJayd.  To  Dmnd  Garrick,  Esf^  (1760.)  p.  84. 

SCABBARD,  D.  schabbe ; sehobbe  vetus.  Operculum , 

Kilian. 

In  D.  and  Ger.  seheide.  or  scheyde,  a sheath,  (q.  v.) 
from  A.  S.  scrad-an , separate,  segregate,  dividere  ; to 
separate,  to  dispart.  Scabbard  ( scauberd , in  R.  Glou- 
cester) seems  to  form  more  readily  from  A.  8.  setrf-an. 
See  Scab. 

The  sheath  or  case  in  which  a sword  or  other  instru- 
ment is  enclosed,  and  from  which  it  is  drawn. 

Olu  K.  You  will  say  so  then. 

Alas  sweet  neece,  all  this  is  but  the  uni-bard, 

New  I draw  forth  thf  weapon. 

Beaumomt  and  Fletcher,  ffit  at  swertU  H'eajxms,  act  L sc.  1, 


Sometimes  it  (lightning]  hath  been  known  to  scorch  up  the  SCAB- 
cloathrs  without  penetrating  the  body;  and  atxnetimea  again,  to  BARD* 
break  all  ths  bone#  without  divodounng  the  flesh  or  dualhes;  — 
nay,  even  to  roslt  the  sword  without  injuring  the  scabbard.  8CAF- 

H'arburlvn.  Julian,  book  ii.  ch.  iii.  FOLD. 

Some  of  our  people  said  they  could  distinguish  several  of  ths 
natives  par sdmg  about  in  the  clothes  of  our  unfortunate  comrades  ; 
and  among  them  a chief  brandishing  Captain  Cook's  hanger,  and 
a woman  holding  the  scabbard. 

Cook.  Third  Toy  age,  book  T.  ch.  iv. 

SCABIOSA,  in  Data  try,  a genua  of  the  class  Tetran - 
dria,  order  Monogynia , natural  order  Dipsaeea.  Ge- 
neric character : common  calyx  many-leaved ; proper 
calyx  double,  superior;  receptacle  chaffy  or  naked; 
flowers  composite. 

More  than  fifty  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  Northern 
hemisphere.  S.  atropurpurea,  the  Musk  .Scabious  of 
the  gardens,  is  a familiar  example  of  the  genus.  S'. 
succisa,  artensis,  and  columbaria  are  natives  of  Eng 
land. 

SCA  BROUS, ) Fr.  tcabrrux ; It.  seabroso  ; Sp. 

Scarre'dity.  J e seabroso } Lat.  scabrosus , scaber , 
from  scabies.  See  Scab. 

Rough,  rugged,  harsh,  uneven,  halting. 

Lucretius  is  scabrous  and  rough  in  these;  he  seeks  them  ns 
some  du  Chnucerisms  with  us,  which  were  belter  expunged  and 
banished.  lien  J osu on.  Discoveries , 

He  will  find  neves,  imnjualitii;*,  rougbnesae,  scabredity,  pale- 
ness*. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  part  tli.  sec.  2.  p.  538. 

Then,  his  verse  is  iruirou*,  ami  hobbling,  and  his  words  not 
everywhere  well  chosen.  Dryden,  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 

SCJ5VA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  porrect,  nutant,  three- 
jointed,  the  third  joint  orhiculate,  compressed,  with  a 
pubescent  seta  inserted  at  the  base  above  ; hyposlome  tu- 
bcrvulatcd ; wings  two,  incumbent,  parallel,  with  the 
ordinary  transverse  nervure  nearly  perpendicular;  body 
of  livid  colour,  usually  with  bright  yellow  markings ; 
legs  slender,  simple. 

Type  of  the  genus  S.  pyractis,  Fabricius;  Meigen, 
Zwrijdugrligen  J written,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.  A very  nume- 
rous genus,  of  which  nearly  thirty  species  occur  in  this 
country. 

SCdEVOLA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Monogynut,  natural  order  Sctecolete. 

Generic  character  : corolla  of  one  petal,  the  tube  deft 
longitudinally,  border  five-cleft;  drupe  inferior,  one- 
seeded  ; nut  two-celled. 

Five  species,  native*  of  the  East  Indies  and  New 
South  Wales. 

SC  A' F FOLD,  1 Fr.  eschafauL,  cschafaud , es~ 

Sca'fpoldaoe,  > chaufaudage ; D.  schavat.  Some, 

Sca'ffoldikg,  n.  J says  Skinner,  derive  frotn  Ger. 
schawhausx,  and  this  from  the  verb  schauxn,  spectare , 
and  hau*z,  a house ; or  from  the  same  schautcen,  and  vat, 
a vessel,  or  any  thing  that  can  hold  or  contain,  sc.  specta- 
tors ; q.  d.  a place  to  look  or  see  from.  Skinner  him- 
self prefers  Ger.  j ekaffen,  effi cere,  formare,  to  make,  to 
frame,  to  shape ; fabrica  tumu/tuaha , a fabric  hastily 
raised.  Lye  refers  to  the  A.  S.  scylf,  a shelf.  The  word 
is  applied  to 

A fabric  raised,  a stage  for  a temporary  purpose ; 
from  which  something  is  to  be  seen,  or  on  which  some 
spectacle  is  to  be  exhibited : or  any  other  structure  to 
be  formed,  or  work  to  be  performed  by  builders,  painters, 
or  other  artists. 
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Somtime  to  shew  hi*  lightnesse  and  maistxio 
He  plaieth  Herode  on  a thaffdd  hie. 

Cfcwr.  The  Mdlertt  Tale,  v.  3494. 
They  draddo  none  awaut, 

Of  gwnc,  goone,  nor  thajfmt. 

Id.  The  Re/mrmt  of  the  Rote,  p.  201. 
Wore'ater  (who  had  escap'd  unhappily 
Hi*  death  in  battle)  on  a scaffold  dir*. 

Darnel.  Uittory  of  Civil  H art,  book  i»,  p,  482. 
And  like  a strutting  player,  whose  conceit 
Lie*  in  hi*  ham-etnag,  and  doth  thinke  it  rich 
To  he  are  the  wondden  dialogue  and  sound 
’Twxxt  bis  stretcl.t  footing  and  the  tcaff.lnge. 

Shahtpeare.  Troyiut  and  Crettida,  fol.  82. 

They  [faith  and  consider  at  ion,  hearing  of  Gods  word,  Ac.) 
aio  all  but  tr.affuhtt  to  that  heuvenly  budding  of  inward  purity 
and  goodnen ; and  when  this  is  onre  furnished  fur  eternity,  then 
must  those  tcaffoldt  oil  go  down  as  things  of  no  farther  use  or 
necessity.  Scott.  Chnotian  Life,  part  i.  ch.  ii. 

Yet  this  solution  but  once  more  affords 
New  change  of  terms,  and  trafFolding  of  words. 

Prior.  Solomon,  book  i.  Know /edge. 

As  soon  as  the  priests  had  ended  their  prayers,  the  carcass  of 
the  dog,  with  what  belonged  to  it,  were  laid  on  a whatu,  or  tcaf- 
fold,  about  six  feet  high,  that  stood  close  by. 

Caod.  Third  I'vyage,  book  iii.  ch.  ii. 

He  begins  now  to  look  for  those  excellences  which  address 
thriasehoH  to  the  adiiuration,  and  considers  deception  as  a ocaf- 
fatdimg  to  bo  now  thrown  aside,  as  of  no  importance  to  this  finished 
fabrick. 

Reynold I.  Aotei  on  the  Art  of  Painting.  .Vnfr  52. 

SCALA'DO,)  From  the  Sp.  escalada,  scalada ; 

Sca  lary.  J Fr.  escalade  ; It.  scalata , the  assault 
of  a city  per  scalas,  (Skinner,)  by  ladders.  See  Esca- 
lade. 

And  therefore  friends,  while  we  hold  parley  here, 

Raise  your  tea/a  io  on  the  other  aide, 

But,  enter’d,  wreak  your  suffering*. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher . 7 he  Double  Marriage,  act  V.  sc,  1. 

Finally,  as  touching  the  honour  which  geese  deserved  and  woon 
by  discovering  the  skattade  that  the  Frenchmen  made  into  the 
Capatoll  hill  of  Rome.  I havo  written  herctofure- 

11  nJ land.  Pimtt,  book  xxix.  ch.  iiL 

He  (Cains  Gracchus]  made  at  nearer  distances  certain  elevated 
places  and  tealary  ascents,  that  they  might  with  better  case  ascend, 
or  mount  their  horse*. 

Sir  Thtmat  Brown.  Fulyar  Errourt,  hook  v.  ch.  xiil. 

SCALARIA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Gastropodous 
Mnllutca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  somewhat  turrcted,  desti- 
tute of  folds  at  the  columella,  the  whorls  with  longitu- 
dinal, elevated,  margined,  interrupted  ribs?  aperture 
almost  round,  the  margins  indented  circularly,  and  ter- 
minated by  a thick  reflected  ridge. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Turbo  scalaris , Linnjmis;  S.  pre- 
tio$a,  Lamarck ; DArgenviUe,  Conchology , pi.  xi.  fig.  5. 
An  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  seas;  formerly  esteemed  of 
great  value. 

Skinner  says,  to  scale,  from  the  Sp. 
cscalar;  Fr.  cscaller,  ctchellcr ; It. 
scalare  per  scalas,  aserndere,  to  mount 
or  ascend  by  ladders : scales , (of  fish,) 
from  the  Fr.  ercatllet ; It.  scaglie. 
Scales,  (of  balance,)  from  the  A.  S. 
sceale.  lotus,  trutina.  To  scald,  from 
the  Fr.  eschauder,  from  the  It  seal- 
dare,  calida  urere , q.  d.  ex-caiidare , 
to  bum  with  hot  (water.)  Scold  head,  be  thinks,  mav 
be  caput  ustulatum,  or  scaled  head : in  this  latter  lie 
agrees  with  Took* ; who  derives  all  these  weeds,  and 
many  others,  (see  Shell,  Shoal,  Ac.)  from  the  A.  S. 
xryl-an,  to  divide,  to  separate,  to  make  a difference,  to 
discern,  to  skill ; and  be  is  elaborate  and  decisive  in  bis 


OCjVLC.,  v. 
Scale,  n. 
Scales, 
Scall, 
Sca'led, 
Scald,  v. 
Scald,  n. 
Sca'lelrjb, 
Sga'ly. 


SCAF- 

FOLD, 

SCALE. 


explanation  of  some  of  the  passages  quoted  below  ; and  SCALE, 
which  explanations  arc  not  only  applicable  to,  but  con- 
firmed  by  various  other  passages  from  our  elder  writers, 
and  also  quoted  below.  We  have  (he  observes)  scale,  a 
ladder,  and  thence  scale  of  a besieged  place.  A pair  of 
scales ; a scale  of  degrees;  scale  of  a fish  or  of  our  dis- 
eased skin ; scale  of  a hone,  or  (he  might  have  added) 
of  any  other  substance.  Scall  and  scaled  or  scald  head  ; 
in  all  of  which  one  common  meaning  presents  itself,  viz. 
divided,  separated. 

m Scale,  Lat.  scala , a ladder,  so  called  from  the  separa- 
tions between  step  and  step,  or  of  the  separate  stepping- 
pieces  of  which  it  consists ; see  Escalade. 

Scale  of  a besieged  place,  consequentially,  because 
effected  by  mounting  or  ascending  by  a scale  or  ladder; 
and  to  scale.,  to  mount,  to  ascend,  to  climb. 

ScaU  or  scald,  because  the  skin  or  n portion  (of  the 
skin)  is  separated  from  the  flesh  by  the  heal ; and 
hence,  scalding  hot,  is  hot  enough  to  take  off  the  skin  ; 
burning  hot,  excessively  hot.  See  the  Quotation  from  Sir 
Thomas  More. 

In  Measure  for  Measure,  “ The  corrupt  deputy  was 
scaled  by  separating  From  him.  or  stripping  off  his  co- 
vering of  hypocrisy.  The  tale  of  Menenius  (in  Corio- 
lanus)  was  * scaled  a little  more/  by  being  divided 
more  into  particulars  and  degree* ; more  circumstan- 
tially or  at  length.”  Tooke.  “ Scaling  his  present 
bearing  with  the  past,"  (also  in  Corto/rrmw,)  looking 
separately  at  each,  and,  thence  comparing  them. 

“An  old  seek  is  aye  skailing , (Ray’s  Scottish  Pro- 
verbs,) i.  r.  parting,  dividing,  separating,  breaking 
(Tooke;)  the  shedding  or  spilling  of  the  grain  is  the 
consequence. 

“ Scale,  to  spread,  ns  manure,  gravel,  or  other  loose 
material*.  North.  Shale  or  to  scatter  and 

throw  abroad,  as  mole  hills  are  when  levelled.”  North. 

Grose.  See  also  Brocket,  and  Jamieson,  Nares,  and 
the  Commentators  on  Shakspeare.  Jamieson  supplies 
some  peculiar  Scottish  usages,  all  tending  to  establish 
the  etymology  of  Tooke. 

Next  the  foresaisd  errehr  of  the  A.  B.  C.  voder  the  rrome  line  is 
marked  the  stale,  ia  manrr  of  twoo  tquaim,  or  el*  tu  manor  of 
IctUtor*,  that  serueth  by  hi*  xxii.  jHwricte*.  and  his  diuiaioat  of  full 
many  a sabtell  conclusion  of  this  furaaid  scale. 

Chaucer.  The  Conflation  of  the  Attrolahie, 

Under  thy  long  lock*  thou  mai*t  haue  I he  tcali. 

Id.  H or di  unto  hit  own  Scrivener. 

Upon  the  ponre  folk*  they  geten 
Full  much  i»f  that  they  spend  or  kepe, 

Ni*  none  of  hem  thut  they  mil  ntrepe. 

And  urine  hem  wife  well  at  full, 

Without  tr aiding  they  hem  pull. 

Id.  The  fhmant  of  the  Root 
A*  hate  he  mi,  and  likeroua  a*  a span**, 

With  tendied  bcoae*  blake,  and  pilled  herd. 

Id.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  628. 

And  ener  amonge  the  holy  tale*, 
l.ikr  a*  thei  weren  fis*h»  tealet 
Tha  felieo  from  bym  aowe  and  eft*. 

Gower.  Couf.  Am.  book  ii. 

The  Grekes  toward  the  palace  rushed  fast 
And  couered  with  engine*  the  gate*  beset, 

And  tend  vp  ladder*  against  the  wailr*, 

L odor  the  windowe*  teaUng  by  their  itqipn. 

Surrey.  Ftrgil,  ASneit,  book  ii. 

Than  shall  al  those  tealde  and  scabbed  pvee*  trmle  dene  of,  and 
the  hole  body  of  CLriste*  holy  church  remainv  pan. 

Sir  Thomas  .Harr,  H'orheo,  p.  185. 

He  had  promised  himself  not  only  the  conquest  of  him,  but  the 
seating  of  the  walls,  acd  delivery  of  Pamela. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  iiL 
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SCALE.  Ho  [Manlius  Capitolinas]  *u  the  firs*  Roman  knight  or  man 
■ rt~  ‘ of  arm**,  that  was  honored  with  a mural*  crown  of  gold  far  sin hag 
OTcr  the  wall  in  an  assault. 

Holland.  P/ini*,  hook  vil  eh.  xxviii. 
Others  have  besides  them,  sharp*  prickrs,  as  the  Trchins ; some 
be  tknled,  as  fishes ; othris  ant  rough-coated,  as  the  soles,  and  with 
tbsir  skins  fy.k*  use  to  polish  and  srauo  h wood  and  jrvorie. 

Id.  to.  book  is.  eh.  xiL 

And  hen*,  by  this,  »*  your  brother  saved,  your  honour  untaiotod, 
the  poor  Maiiana  advantaged,  and  the  corrupt  deputy  tealed. 

Skaitp'nrt.  Meow  re  for  Men  tore,  act  ill.  SC.  !• 

I shall  tell  you 

A pretty  tala  ; it  may  be.  you  have  heard  it ; 

B"t,  since  it  serves  my  |vur|K>ae,  I will  venture 
To  tcale  *t  a little  more. 

Id.  Carto/nMi,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Your  gravity  once  laid 

My  head  and  heels  together  in  the  dungeon, 

For  cracking  a wold  officer's  crown,  for  which 
A time  is  corns  for  vengeance,  and  ex|icct  it ; 

For  know,  you  hare  not  full  three  hours  to  live. 

Beaumont  and  Fi ticker.  The  Bloody  Brother,  act  L SC.  1. 

— Saury  lictors 

Will  catch  at  us,  like  strumpet* ; aud  teald  rhymers 
Ballad  us  out  o’  tune. 

Skaktptare.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  V.  sc.  2, 

■ — ■ But  you  have  found, 

Sealing  his  present  bearing  with  his  pe»t. 

That  he's  vour  fixed  enemy,  and  revoke 
Your  sudden  approbation. 

Id.  Coriolanta,  act  ii.  »C.  3. 

Satan  from  hence  now  on  the  lower  stair 
That  t-afd  by  steps  of  Ghid  to  heav’n  gate 
Look  down  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  view 
Of  all  this  world  at  once. 

Milton.  Par  mint  I /nt,  book  iii. 

Now  take  the  right  likewise,  sayd  Artrgale, 

And  counterprikc  the  same  with  to  much  wrong. 

So  first  the  right  he  put  into  one  trait  f 

And  tbeu  tne  gyanl  strove  with  puissance  strong 
To  fill  the  other  tcale  with  so  much  wrnug. 

Sprnttr.  Faerie  Queene,  book  r.  can.  2. 

How  offen  have  I tealed  the  craggie  oke, 

All  to  dislodge  the  riven  of  her  m-st  ? 

Id.  The  SkepkerxCt  Calendar.  December. 

• — — Her  head,  altogether  bald, 

Was  overgrown  with  scurfe  and  filthy  teald. 

But  to  all  weather*, 

The  chilling  frost  and  teald  my  sun,  expose 

Their  equal  face.  Game.  Grimm  Britannic wn. 

Ev  i.  Tilt*  it  well ; he  has  mode  us  his  vlouting-stag.  I desire 
you,  that  wo  may  be  friends;  and  let  us  knog  our  prams  together, 
to  be  rvvenge  on  this  same  trail,  scurvy,  cogging  companion,  the 
host  of  the  Garter. 

Shahtpeore.  Merry  fVtvrt  of  fPmdtor,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

And  the  right  side  of  his  [Hugh  de  Lacie]  face,  from  the  chin 
vpwarJs,  by  a mischance  wns  shnrwdlie  tkalled. 

fiah niked.  Concurs/  of  Ireland,  ch.  xx ir. 

Have  use,  m.  a certain  tcaielett  fish,  that  covers  her  selfc,  when 
she  lists,  with  her  own  foun.  Cotgrme.  In  r,  Bavemtt. 

Who  when  those  pittiful  outcries  ho  heard 
Through  all  the  seas  so  ruefully  reiownd, 
nis  chaMt  «*wiRein  hast  he  lliethpr  steard, 

At  hich  with  a ttcme  of  indy  phocas  hownd 

Was  drawne  upon  the  waves,  that  fomed  him  arownd. 

Spentrr.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  iii.  can.  8. 

1 Before  the  gates  there  sat 

On  either  side  a formidable  shape  ; 

The  one  seem'd  woman  to  the  waste,  and  fair, 

But  ended  foul  in  many  a tcafy  fuuld 
Voluminous  and  east,  a serpent  arm’d 
Wuh  mortal  sting. 

Milton.  Pandit*  Lot!,  book  ii.  V.  648. 


She  came  not,  like  a good  old  wife,  to  know  SCALE. 

The  wholraurae  natuie  of  all  plants  that  grow  ; — 

Nor  did  so  fur  from  her  own  country  roam,  SCA- 

To  cure  tcold-keatU  and  broken  shins  at  home.  LOPS. 

Cowley.  Hitdom.  * 

Trembling  he  sat.  and,  shrunk  in  abject  fears, 

From  his  wild  visage  wip’d  the  scalding  tears. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  ii. 

A very  ravenous  wolf,  with  craving  maw. 

W’ith  hungry  teeth  and  wide-devuuring  jaw, 

He  charg’d  wriih  fury,  as  the  folks  report. 

Sent i d »ho  high  walk  and  sack’d  a royal  fort 
Replete  with  various  wealth. 

Francit.  Horace.  Epttlle l,  book  ii. 

The  head,  back, and  tail  is  fenced  with  pretty  hard  scales  joynod 
together  with  a very  thick,  tough  skin ; over  it*  eyes  there  are  two 
hard  tcally  knobs,  as  big  as  a man's  fist. 

Dan-pier.  Voyage t.  Anno  1676. 

On  the  12th  of  January.  1780,  at  noon,  we  unmoored,  and 
tealed  the  guns,  which,  on  board  my  ship,  now  amounted  to  ten. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  book  v.  ch.  X. 

For  the  mind  uses  a nicer  balance  than  the  master  of  the 
mint ; a cobweb  will  draw  down  the  tcmle  when  nothing  offer*  to 
counterpoize.  Search.  Light  of  Sat  art,  part  L eli.  vi. 

In  the  same  grove  what  music  void  of  strife  ! 

Heirs  of  one  stream  what  tribes  of  tcaly  life ! 

I Any  home.  Enlargement  of  the  Mind.  Epitile  )»  ’ 

SCA'LLOP,  or  1 See  E^calop. 

Sco'llop.  J Skinner  believes  from  the  A.S. 
tea  l a , sccala,  shells ; and  that  it  signifies  a shell  gene- 
rally, and  also  a kind  of  shell-fish,  ostreum,  pi  acts  testa- 
ecus,  car’ 

To  scallop  i*  to  form  a sluipe  in  likeness  to  the  edge 
of  the  shell  of  the  scallop,  i.  e.  with  segments  of  circles. 

Behold,  the  ensignes  of  a Christian  knight, 

Wbow  field  is,  like  hi*  minde,  of  si'urr  bright  j 
His  btoudy  crosse  support*  fiue  golden  Bbets, 

A prcciou*  prsrlc  in  curry  trollop  dwell. 

J.  Beaumont.  Ppon  Lord  Buckingham' t Armtt, 

It  may  be  known,  that  Monteth  was  a gentleman  with  a teak 
loped  coat.  Kmg.  Art  of  Cookery. 

The  wooden  head  may  raise  the  dancer’s  bound, 

And  with  the  trollop  d top  his  step  be  crown'd ; 

Let  firm,  well -hammer’d  soles  protect  thy  feet 
Thro’  freezing  snows,  and  rains,  and  soaking  sleet. 

Gay.  Trivia,  book  i. 

And  luscious  tcallopt  to  allure  the  tastss 

Of  rigid  zealots  to  delicious  fasts.  Id.  to.  book  ii. 

In  the  middle  is  the  fire-place,  surrounded  with  heaps  of  muscle 
pearl,  teat  lop,  and  crayfish  sheila 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  book  i.  ch,  vii. 

SC  A LOPS,  from  the  Greek  ok aXAw,  T dig,  Cuv. ; 
Shreto-Mole !,  Godin.  I n Zoology , a genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Inseclivora,  order  Sarcophaga, 
class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  in  each  jaw  two, 
perpendicular  and  cuneiform,  the  lower  smallest;  no 
true  cuspid  teeth ; in  upper  juw,  on  either  side,  six  false 
molar,  of  which  the  anterior  four  are  cylindrical,  the  last 
two  lance-shaped,  with  their  points  inclining  backwards; 
three  molar  with  many  pointed  crowns : in  lower  jaw, 
on  each  side,  from  four  to  seven  false  molar,  conical,  but 
obtuse,  aud  three  molar  with  many  pointed  crowns ; 
muzzle  lengthy,  and  terminating  in  a cartilaginous  but- 
ton ; eyes  small ; auricles  deficient ; body  thick,  cylin- 
drical, without  distinct  neck;  tail  short;  legs  short; 
feet  five-toed,  the  fore  feet  very  wide  and  strong,  the 
toes  connected  to  the  last  joint,  their  claws  large,  semi- 
lanceolate,  with  narrow  and  rather  obtuse  points;  daws 
of  hiad  toes  much  shorter,  compressed,  and  sharp. 
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8CA-  This  genus  was  formed  by  Cuvier  upon  the  indivi- 
dual  described  by  Pennant  in  his  Arctic  Zoology  by  the 
' name  Drcncn  Mole.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  had 
some  vague  notion  of  the  propriety  of  separating  it,  to- 
gether with  two  other  species,  from  the  Moles,  and 
ranging  them  under  a section  of  the  Shrews,  as  he  says. 
*'  I call  them  Moles  from  their  shape,  which  differs  not 
from  the  European  bind ; but  those  who  choose  to  be 
very  systematic  may  divide  the  genus  of  Shrews,  and 
style  these  Sorters  Talpaformes ,M  The  animals  to  which 
the  Shrew-Moles  have  the  nearest  affinity  in  the  form 
and  disposition  of  their  teeth  ia  the  genus  My  gale,  but 
the  latter  are  distinguished  by  having  a greater  number 
of  false  molar  teeth.  In  the  shape  of  their  body  and 
the  form  of  their  feet  they  have  a general  resemblance 
to  the  Moles  Talpee,  in  which,  however,  Otero  are  six 
incisive  teeth  in  either  jaw,  and  distinct  upper  cuspid 
teeth ; an  arrangement  from  which  the  Shrew-Moles 
differ  remarkably,  whilst  the  number  and  indistinct  and 
doubtful  form  of  the  teeth  supplying  the  place  of  the  true 
cuspid  approximate  them  to  the  Shrews  Sores. 

The  number  of  teeth  assigned  to  the  genus  Scalops  ia 
variously  stated  by  different  systematic  writers.  Des- 
marest  only  enumerates  thirty  in  both  jaws ; F.  Cuvier 
and  Godman  speak  of  thirty-six ; Harlan  of  forty,  and 
Richardson  of  forty-four.  This  seeming  difference, 
however,  may  be  easily  reconciled  by  the  well-known 
feet  that  the  false  molars  which  occupy  the  place  of  the 
cuspid  and  inferior  molars  fall  out  early  and  at  irregular 
periods,  and  thus  cause  the  gaps  which  have  been  no- 
ticed by  some  writers  as  characteristics  of  the  genus. 
The  species  described  by  Dr.  Richardson  from  a speci- 
men in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Museum,  had  a pair  of  inci- 
sive teeth  in  each  jaw,  very  similar  in  form  and  position 
to  the  human,  but  those  of  the  upper  were  the  larger 
and  longer ; then  in  the  upper  jaw  followed  on  each 
aide  six  false  grinders,  the  Aral  four  conical,  and  rather 
trigonal,  the  fifth  slightly  compressed,  with  n minute 
projection  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  base,  and  the  sixth 
still  more  compressed,  and  with  a larger  projection.  Of 
the  following  four,  which  are  the  true  grinders,  the  first 
is  distinguished  from  the  sixth  false,  which  it  nearly 
resembles,  by  a minute  lobe  on  its  inner  side ; I he  next 
two  have  three  distinct  sharp  points,  of  which  the  inner 
is  the  lowest,  besides  some  smaller  points;  and  the  last 
molar  is  smaller  than  the  preceding  two.  In  the  lower 
jaw  the  seven  small  conical,  but  obtuse,  false  molars  are 
flattened  on  their  inner  side,  have  their  points  inclined 
forwards,  and  increase  in  height  as  they  recede  from  the 
front  of  the  jaw ; the  three  true  molars  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  upper  jaw,  but  have  no  inner  lobe. 

The  eyes  of  this  genus  are  extremely  minute,  and  can 
scarcely  be  seen  without  a good  glass.  They  are  entirely 
hidden  by  the  fur,  which,  when  turned  aside,  leaves  a 
bare  space  about  as  large  as  a moderate  sized  pin's 
head  ; in  the  centre  of  thia  is  seen  a small  black  speck, 
shown  by  the  microscope  to  consist  of  a number  of  hairs 
ranged  in  a semi-elliptical  form,  and  enclosing  an  aper- 
ture in  the  skin  large  enough  to  admit  a fine  horse-hair. 
This  is  the  aperture  of  the  eyelids,  and  behind  it  is  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  not  so  large  as  a mustard  seed.  The 
vision  of  the  animal  must  therefore  be  limited,  as  the 
focal  distance  of  such  an  eye  must  necessarily  be  very 
short. 

S.  Canadensis,  Cut.  ; Sores  Aquatints,  Lin.;  Brown 
Mole,  Pen.;  Shrew- Mole,  Godm.  Length  from  the  tip 
of  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail  five  inches,  the  tail 
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itself  one  inch  long.  When  at  rest  it  more  nearly  rt-  8CA- 
sembtes  in  shape  a stuffed  bag  than  a living  animal,  its  LOPS, 
head  being  extended  nearly  to  a point,  without  any 
auricles,  ond  the  eyes  so  small  and  completely  covered 
with  fur  as  to  escape  notice.  It  is  covered  with  a soft, 
elose-set,  glossy  fur,  half  an  inch  long,  of  a uniform 
bright  leaden  colour,  with  silvery  glossing*  when  viewed 
in  front,  but  of  a darker  hue,  with  purplish  reflexions 
when  observed  from  behind,  a variation  depending  on 
the  incidence  of  the  light.  There  is,  however,  a slightly 
ferruginous  tint  around  the  base  of  the  snout,  which  is 
extended  on  the  roots  of  the  fur  as  far  as  the  ears ; im- 
mediately behind  the  chin  is  a narrow,  distinct,  trans- 
verse,  ferruginous  band,  and  a slight  tinge  of  the  same 
colour  is  seen  along  the  centre  of  the  belly.  The  S, 
Pennsyltanea  of  Harlan  is  probably  the  same  species, 
but  with  varying  number  of  false  molar  teeth,  though  he 
states  the  structure  of  the  true  molars  is  different.  The 
Shrew-Mole  is  very  common  in  America  between  Canada 
and  Virginia ; Dr.  Richardson  considers  it  does  not  exist 
on  the  East  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountoins  higher  than 
50°  North  latitude,  but  thinks  it  may  be  found  higher 
upon  the  milder  coast  of  the  Pacific.  It  often  lives  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  water-courses  or  dikes,  but  not 
exclusively,  for  Godman  state*  he  has  often  found  them 
at  a very  considerable  distance  from  water-courses,  and 
frequently  in  high  rather  than  in  low  ground.  Like 
the  Mole  it  burrows  with  great  celerity,  and  travels  under 
ground  with  great  speed.  It  tunnels  its  way  by  means 
of  its  broad  strong  fore  feet,  which  arc  thrust  forward  as 
far  as  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  then  being  carried  out- 
wards the  earth  b thrown  backwards  with  great  rapidity. 

The  burrows  consist  of  oval  galleries  running  directly 
forwards  or  in  gentle  curves,  generally  at  from  one  to 
three  inches  from  the  surface,  but  this  varying  according 
to  the  firmness  of  the  soil,  so  that  occasionally  the  gal- 
lery descends  much  below  the  surface.  The  passages 
frequently  communicate  with  others,  and  at  distances  of 
little  more  than  two  fret  apart  small  hillocks  of  loose 
earth  are  frequently  thrown  up.  How  these  are  formed 
Godman  is  in  doubt ; he  considers  that  the  earth  must 
have  been  brought  from  a distance,  as  the  quantity  of 
soil  removed  in  the  construction  of  the  neighbouring 
galleries  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  He  often 
watched  their  formation,  and  states,  that  44  a slight  mo- 
tion is  observed  at  the  surface,  and  presently  this  loose 
earth  is  seen  to  be  worked  up  through  a small  orifice, 
whence,  falling  on  all  sides,  by  its  accumulation  the  hills 
just  mentioned  are  produced."  The  food  of  the  Shrew- 
Mote  is  earth-worms,  grubs,  and  insects  of  various 
kinds,  and  it  is  doubtless  on  account  of  the  near  resi- 
dence of  these  animals  to  the  surface  that  the  gaiieries 
are  driven  so  superficially.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  they,  as  well  as  Moles,  do  much  domage  to  the  roots 
of  grass  and  succulent  vegetables,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  benefit  derived  from  their  incessant  pursuit  and  de- 
struction of  slugs,  worms,  and  insects,  which  are  inju- 
rious to  vegetation,  is  far  greater  than  the  damage  they 
cause  by  disturbing  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  herbage. 

They  exhibit  most  activity  at  early  morn,  at  mid-day, 
and  at  even.  After  heavy  rains  they  are  busily  employed 
in  repairing  the  damage  done  to  their  burrows  by  the 
wet,  and  if  the  foul  weather  continue  they  resort  to  the 
higher  land  for  security.  A very  peculiar  circumstance 
is  their  daily  appearance  at  the  surface  exactly  at  noon, 
a fact  well  known  to  the  country  people.  When  taken 
out  of  their  galleries  and  exposed  fur  a few  minutes  to 
2 r 
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SCA-  the  tir,  especially  if  cold,  they  shiver  as  if  affected  by 
the  change  of  temperature.  Upon  the  surface  they  run 
SCAM  With  more  rapidity  than  their  conformation  would  lead 
BLK.  one  to  expect,  the  fore  and  hind  feet  being  moved  in 
quick  succession,  ami  trailing  the  body  along  with  a 
* alight  undulatory  motion. 

The  strength  of  the  Shrew-Mole  far  exceeds  that 
which  might  be  expected  in  so  small  an  animal ; God- 
man  mentions  that  one  which  he  possessed,  after  escaping 
from  the  basket  in  which  it  was  confined,  hurried  round 
the  room,  and  when  impeded  by  the  leg*  of  the  heavy 
chairs  did  not  turn  aside,  but  wedging  itself  between  the 
chair  and  the  wall  thrust  it  off  without  much  apparent 
effort  till  it  made  a free  thoroughfare,  and  finally  hid  it- 
aelf  behind  a large  pile  of  quarto  books  more  than  two 
feet  high,  which  it  also  moved  away  from  the  wall. 

They  ore  tamed  without  much  difficulty,  and  are  ob- 
served to  paa  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  sleep,  but  at 
night  are  very  active ; they  do  not  appear  to  see  in  any 
light,  as  they  uniformly  run  their  nose  against  every 
obstacle  several  times  before  learning  to  avoid  those 
which  were  pennunent.  When  timed,  they  may  he  kept 
iu  boxes  of  loose  earth  with  dried  grass  for  their  bed  ; 
eat  freely  of  fresh  meat,  either  cooked  or  ruw,  drink 
freely,  and  follow  the  hand  of  their  feeder  by  scent. 
They  eat  in  a peculiar  manner,  doubling  the  flexible 
snout  so  as  to  thrust  the  food  directly  backwards  into 
the  month,  and  often  after  receiving  auy  thing  burrow 
that  they  may  eat  it  undisturbed. 

See  Pennant,  Arctic  Zoology;  Cuvier,  Rtgne  Ani- 
mat; find  in  an,  American  Natural  History;  Richardson, 
Fauna  Borcali  Americana. 

SCALP,  n.  ( Skinner  derives  the  scalp  of  the  bead 

Scalp,  c.  j (in  Ik  scalpo  della  trsla)  from  the  D. 
shelpe,  a shell ; mid  a scalping  iron,  that  which  takes  oft’ 
the  skin  of  the  head  ; scalps  it : chirttrgorum  scalprum, 
a sealpendo. 

The  scalp  is  that  which  is  thaled,  or  scaled , or  stripped 
(the  skin,  hair,  &c.)  from  the  scull. 

Whnur  ragvmM  srmeth  me  som  what  like,  at  tliough  m*  should 
gem*  y*  bcury  of  a tie  longs  before  departed,  by  her  tca/pt  taken 
out  of  tbs  chumcl  house. 

S*r  Thomas  Mare.  Worket,  p.  57. 

Upon  his  crested  scalp  mi  sore  did  smite. 

That  to  the  scull  a yawning  wound  it  made  ; 

Tbe  deadly  diut  his  dulled  wnsrs  all  dismay'd. 

Spenser.  Fare tc  Quern r,  book  i.  can.  11. 

The  anthropophagi  about  the  Northern  jiole  use  1o  drink*  not 
of  the  aeuU  of  men'*  heads,  and  to  wear  the  scalps*,  haire  and  all, 
in  steed  of  maiuldliun*  or  stomaehers,  Ur/orii  their  breasts,  accord- 
ing os  lsogunus  the  Nicean  witnc»wth. 

Holland.  Phnie , hook  vii.  ch.  il. 

The  art  of  scalping  the  head  was  probaldy  introduced  to  avoid 
the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  carrying  these  sanguinary  trophies  to 
nay  considerable  distance. 

Retar.  Herodotus,  book  iv.  ch.  XL  y.  70. 
Her  rank  oppressions  give  them  cause  to  rite. 

Her  want  of  prudence  means,  and  arras  supplies. 

Whilst  her  brave  ragv.  not  satisfied  with  life, 

Rising  ia  blood,  adopts  the  Scalping  knife. 

Churchill.  Gotham,  book  i. 

SCA'MBLE,  v.  l Skinner  says.  If  lie  had  Greek 

Sca'mbler,  > enough  he  would  boldly  derive 

Sca'wblino,  n.  , from  the  Gr.  ompfio c,  oblique,  in- 
curvutc,  writhing.  Dr.  Percy  thinks  scamblc  to  be  so 
written  for  scramble , q.  v.  Gilford,  in  his  note  upon 
Ford,  says,  scambling  appears  to  be  used  for  obtaining 
by  impudent  importunity,  by  false  pretences,  Ac.  w a 
word,  much  iu  the  sense  of  sJcdder , us  we  have  in  John- 


son, Dekker,  and  others.  Todd  gives  It  among  the 
words  considered  by  Tooke  as  false  English. 

Whereas  I bathe  Dot  aow  in  blitte  penlie, 

But  boy  le  to  bale  and  shamble  thua  ia  akalbe, 

Bycause  1 thuike  on  tkiue  vncoantsuftri*. 

Gascoigne.  Dm  BarlhtJmeu > of  Bathe. 


SCAM- 

BLK. 

SCAN. 


It  may  be  in  like  tort  that  your  honour  will  taka  eiblN  at  my 
rash  and  nitchlease  behauiour  reed  ia  th#  r»mpu*ition  of  this  vo- 
lume. and  much  more  that  being  scambled  vp  after  this  matter,  I 
dare  presume  to  make  tendour  of  the  protection  thereof  vnto  your 
lordship's  bands. 

Holmshed.  Chronicle.  Kputk  Dedicator*. 


Tea,  but  it  is  a harder,  and  not  so  sarie  for  an  old  mao,  since 
the  cushion  was  taken  away  from  it ; meaning,  since  l)r.  Scambier 
had  sceanUed  away  the  revenues  thereof. 

Fatter.  H'orthios.  Inaebrn. 


Caht.  My  lord.  111  W1  yea* — that  self  bill  is  urg'd, 

W hich  ia  the  eleventh  year  o'  the  last  king's  reign 
Was  like,  and  had  united  against  us  pass'd. 

But  that  the  scomh/tng  uod  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  question. 

Shohtpcore.  Henry  F.  act  L sc.  1. 

A world  of  desperate  undertakings,  possibly, 

Procures  some  hungry  meals,  some  lavern  surfeits, 

Some  frippery  to  hide  nakedness : perhape 
The  icaaMtng  hall  a ducat  now  and  then 
To  rear  and  noise  it  with  the  tattling  hostess, 

For  a week's  lodging. 

fled.  Chaste  and  A ‘Me,  act  i.  sc.  3. 
—————  But  now  the  pillars  that  bare 
Up  this  blessed  town  in  that  regular  debate,  and 
Scumbling,  are  dead,  tha  mom’s  the  pity. 

Beau  moat  and  Fletcher,  last's  Pdgrtmetgt,  act  iv.  sc.  2 

What  man  ! 1 know  theta,  yea, 

And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost  scruple : 
SeambUmg,  out-facing,  fashion- in ong'nog  hoys. 

That  lie.  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander. 

Shokspeare.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  V.  SC.  1. 

The  Scots’  proverb,  (is)  *•  It  is  well  kenn’d  your  father’s  son  was 
never  a scambtcr."’  A teambler,  in  its  literal  sense,  is  one  who 
goes  about  among  his  friends  to  get  a dinner,  by  the  Irish  called  a 
cos  here  r, 

Sltrecns.  Hots  on  Shahs  peart.  Much  Ada  about  Nothing,  sit  lupro. 

SCAMPER.  The  It.  scomporc ; Fr.  escampcr;  Sp. 
acampar,  to  escape,  are  derived  by  Menage  from 
campus,  thus,  txscampus,  exscampo , scampo ; to  run 
from  the  field,  tx  campo  exirc.  See  to  Escape,  aud 
Sc  APB. 

To  run  with  the  speed  and  disorder  of  those  who  arc 
pursued  by  an  enemy. 

Hia  wandering  slaves  he  did  command, 

Ami  ira< 1*3  them  scamper  right,  and  in  rude  ranges  run. 

Pom  fret.  Uses  Nootssimn. 

We  were  forc’d  to  cut  our  cables  ia  all  haste,  and  scamper  away 
as  well  us  we  could.  Dumpier.  Fogagm,  Anno  1&S5. 

What  causes  more  «,  knowing,  as  we  must, 

That  these  menageries  all  fail  their  trust. 

To  send  out  sons  to  scout  and  scamper  there, 

While  colts  aud  puppsea  coat  us  so  much  care  ? 

Camper.  Tirocinium. 

SCAN,  r.  \ Fr.  scandrc  vn  vert;  It  scandcre  un 

Scansion.  ) verso;  Lab  scandcre  versus:  sic  enim 
(says  Skinner)  ab  ttno  digilo  ad  altcrum  quasi  per 
gradut  ascend  irmts. 

To  measure,  and  number  the  feet  of  a verse;  to 
examine  it;  and  thus,  generally,  to  examine,  to  balance, 
to  ponder,  to  weigh. 

All  were  t»  little  for  the  mrrebauntes  handc, 

And  yet  my  tranur} e bigger  than  his  liwikc  : 

But  when  this  hntte  accompte  was  coldly  scande, 

I thuuglit  high*  tame  about  me  for  to  ktoke. 

Gascoigne.  Memories. 
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Whose  kilter  pale*  fbjr  which  there  tats  an  hary 
Old  agwl  sire,  with  howei-glosse  in  haod. 

High  Tyree)  she  cntml,  were  he  liefe  or  sory  ; 

No  stride  till  the  the  highest  stage  had  eennd, 

Where  Cynthia  did  sit,  that  rarer  still  did  rtand. 

Spenoer.  Fame  Qneem,  can.  6.  Of  MutabUilie. 
Moreover,  it  wa*  commonly  eeamned  abroad  of  every  body,  that 
it  seemed  the  goddeaa  was  not  content,  nor  glad  of  Alcibiade*' 
return : and  that  tha  did  hide  her  self,  because  the  would  out  sec 
him,  nor  have  him  come  near  her. 

Norik . PMterek,  p.  181. 
Bold  ia  the  wretch,  and  blasphemous  the  man. 

Who,  finite,  will  attempt  to  tea * 

The  works  of  him  that  s infinitely  wise. 

Pvmfrei,  Upon  the  Dinar  Attnbutet. 
Poj.t.  My  reverend  city-friends,  you  are  well  met  t 

On  wlut  great  work  were  your  grave  wisdoms  set  P 
Which  of  my  actum*  were  you  eeanming  here  ? 

Dryden.  Mm rr tape  A-la-mode,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

A pen  I handled  for  a fan, 

And  learnt  not  how  to  dance  hot  arm*. 

(Fart on.  Sappho'*  Ad  nee. 

Wonderful  in  the  advantage  of  mnuiM,  aided  by  the  occasional 
admission  of  the  per  proee/euemattcu*,  in  detecting  the  errors  of 
copy  i*ta  and  printers. 

Gtjfard.  Sen  Jomeon’t  f lor  At,  note. 


SCAN. 

SCAN- 

DAL. 


SCA'NDAL,  7i.  Fr.  scandaU  ; It.  tcandalo; 
Sca'nsal,  v.  Sp.  rtcandalo ; Low  Lat.  acan- 

Sca'noalizb,  p.  datum.  The  Gr.  atnvcaXov, 

Sca'ndalous,  I <nrciK?uA*£w,  are  only  to  be  found 
Sca'nda  loosly,  apud  ecclrsue  acriplores,  Voasius. 

Scandalousness,  J Ik.  Vitxie.  He  derives  aravcaXor 
with  Scnpula  from  <nki£-<ck,  to  halt,  to  trip,  to  stumble; 
and  explains  it  to  be  any  thing  bid  in  the  way,  ihnt  may 
cause  the  passenger,  who  strikes  his  foot  against  it,  to 
stumble  or  fall.  And  hence,  in  the  A Vtp  Testament^ 
error ca\tZ-eiy  is,  met.,  to  cause  one  to  fall  into,  to  ensnare 
into,  sin  and  ruin.  (See  Parkhur&r,  and  the  (Quotation 
from  Sharp.)  Scandal  is — 

A cause  or  occasion  of  sin  ; also  a charge  or  imputa- 
tion of  sin  or  evil,  of  guilt  or  criminality ; (faUely,  is 
usually  implied  or  understood.) 

Scandal  is  also  applied  to  things  tcandalous,  oppro- 
brious, or  infamous. 


The  kws  in  war,  sustained  through  his  blame, 

A lotting  ecamiai  to  the  Kngluh  name. 

Drayton.  Tie  Barone ’ Ware , book  V, 

■ By  their  petulant  life 

The  goods  deuouring,  tcandaJiny  the  wife 

Of  no  mean*  person  ; who  (they  at  til  would  My) 

Could  newr  more  see  his  returning  day. 

Otapmtm.  homer.  Odymey,  book  X3UT. 

_ Must  1 be  eeonJar d by  ye, 

That  hedg'd  in  all  the  helps  1 had  to  sare  ye  P 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Humentroue  Meatman  , act  iL  SC.  2. 
Css.  Hear  me,  the  villain 

Scandal*  her,  honour'd  lords. 

M,  The  Latere  of  Candy,  act  iv.  SC.  1, 

- ■ Who  will  live 

Ho  innocently  pious  as  to  give 
The  world  Du  ecandalt  t 

Hainnyton.  On  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  S. 

For  now  thou  act  enforc'd  t*  apologise 

With  foreign  states,  for  two  enormous  things, 

Wherein  thou  dost  appear  to  ecandalt  zr 
The  public  right,  ami  common  cause  of  kings. 

Darnel.  Hietorj  of  Crnl  Wart,  book  iv. 
This,  by  the  calumniators  of  Epicurus's  philosophy,  tu  objected 
as  one  of  the  most  ecandnfoeu  of  all  their  sayings ; which,  accred- 
ing  to  my  charitable  undenttamhug,  may  admit  a very  virtuous 
■eu**-  Com/e y.  Of  Liberty. 

Cupid  mast  go  no  more  so  teamlalane/y  naked,  but  is  eojoyned 
to  make  him  breeches,  though  of  hia  mother's  pvtticoata. 

, Came,  Cerium  Bntmenwum. 


Nor  would  it  much  mend  the  matter  if,  instead  of  offences,  we 
would  say  scmlofe,  and  instead  of  offending  we  should  say  scan- 
dalum<j,  and  instead  of  being  offended  we  should  any  being  tarn- 
da/ tied ; for  tho*  these  be  English  words  now,  and  of  the  very 
same  sound  with  the  Greek,  and  are  indeed  taken  from  them,  yet, 
os  we  commonly  apply  them,  they  have  a quite  different  sense  in 
our  language  from  what  those  terms  have  in  scripture. 

Sharp.  fVorhe,  vol.  v».  Sermon  3. 

A troop  of  silly  pilgrims,  as  ’tie  said. 

Foolishly  lealoai,  ecandahudy  play'd. 

Instead  of  heroes,  and  uf  love’s  complaints, 

The  angels,  God,  the  virgin,  and  the  saints! 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 
When  taandal  has  new  minted  an  old  lie. 

Or  tax’d  invention  fur  a fresh  supply. 

Til  call'd  a satire,  aod  the  world  appears 
Gath’ring  around  it  with  erected  ears. 

Caerper.  Charity. 

Words  tending  to  ecnndalizc  a magistrate,  or  person  in  a 
public  trust,  are  reputed  more  highly  injurious  than  when  spoken 
of  a private  man. 

Blacketone.  Cornmentartre,  vol.  iii.  book  sis.  ch.  viil. 
Then  nature  injur’d,  ecandaltz'd,  defil’d, 

Unveil’d  hex  blushing  cheek,  look’d  on,  and  smD'd. 

Cowper,  Erpoetnla/ioet. 

But  if  that  proves  otherwise,  and  either  the  tcnndalcmtnfu  ot 
their  lives,  or  imminent  danger  of  being  at  length  perverted  by 
them,  requires  a more  speedy  and  abrupt  step  to  be  taken,  we 
shall  do  well,  on  some  flagrant  occasion , to  renounce  all  com- 
merce with  them  at  once. 

Seeker.  H’orke,  voL  L Sermon  28. 

SC  AND  ALUM  MAGNATUM,  in  Law,  is  the 
name  applied  to  slander  spoken  of  a Peer,  a Judge,  or 
other  great  officer  of  the  realm.  The  defamation  of 
*»ch  persons  ia  regarded  as  a matter  of  more  serious 
consequence  than  the  defamation  of  a private  individual, 
and,  consequently,  words,  of  which  the  Law  does  not 
take  any  notice  when  they  are  spoken  of  a private  indi- 
vidual, may  be  actionable  when  the  person  defamed  fills 
any  of  the  high  public  stations  above  mentioned.  In 
the  case  of  a private  individual  the  words  must  charge 
him  with  some  offence  punishable  by  Law,  or  must  be 
productive  of  some  actual  injury  to  him,  or  must  be  di- 
rectly calculated  to  injure  him  in  the  particular  trade  or 
profession  which  he  exercises  as  a means  of  livelihood, 
otherwise  they  are  not  generally  actionable ; but  in  the 
case  of  any  of  the  high  public  officers  above  mentioned, 
words  are  actionable  when  they  are  of  a disgraceful 
nature,  and  merely  calculated  to  briug  the  party  defamed 
into  public  hatred  and  contempt.  The  remedy  is  also 
of  a more  extensive  nature  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
slander.  A private  individual  can  only  recover  damages, 
the  amount  of  which  is  nt  the  discretion  of  the- jury.  But 
as  Scandalum  Magnatum  is  regarded  not  only  as  inju- 
rious to  the  individual,  but  as  being  an  offence  against 
the  public,  the  Law  has  provided  a special  action  on 
the  case,  by  which  the  party  slandered  may  not  only 
recover  damages  for  his  particular  satisfaction,  but  may 
also  procure  the  offender  to  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment, the  length  of  which  depends  upon  the  discretion 
of  the  Judges.  It  is  a qui  iam  action,  ie.  the  plaintiff 
sues  lam  pro  domino  rege  quam  pro  teipto,  as  well  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown  for  the  offence  against  the  public,  as 
on  bis  account.  This  mode  of  punishing  a party  guilty 
of  the  offence  of  Scandalum  Magnatum  is  provided  by 
various  ancient  Statutes ; and  it  ia  not  often  enforced  in 
modern  times.  See  Slander. 

SCANDIX,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Pen - 
tandria , order  Digynia,  natural  order  UmbeUifcrm . 
Generic  character : umbel  simple,  flowers  radiate ; In- 
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SCAN- 

DIX. 


SCANT. 


volucre  many-leaved,  emarjjinate;  fruit  with  a loug 
terminal  beak,  slightly  pilose. 

Five  species,  natives  of  bath  hemisphere*. 

SCANT,  adj.  Junius  has  some  suspicion,  that 
Scant,  n.  Scant  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  verb 

Scant,  v.  tcan*antfrangeret  comm  invert ; to 

Sca'mty,  break,  to  reduce  to  small  pieces. 

Sca'ntilt,  Skinner  nays. 

Scantiness,  > Scant ; to  which  any  thing  is 

Sca'ntly,  wanting ; any  thing  cut  or  thorn 

Sca'ntness,  close ; from  which  the  cantles  or 

Sca'ktlk,  r.  corners  are  cut  or  thorn  away.  See 

Sca'ntlet,  Cantle,  Canton  ; 

Sca'ntlino,  n.  Curt,  short ; deficient ; scarce ; 
sparing,  parsimonious,  penurious. 

Scant  let ; a short  or  small  piece  or  portion,  a portion 
or  proportion. 

To  tcantU  ; to  shear  or  divide ; to  reduce  to  small 
pieces  or  portions ; to  diminish,  to  lessen,  to  be  deficient, 
to  fail  or  fall. 

Aiwl  Seint  Gregory  sayth,  that  precious  clothing  » culpable  for 
the  derthe  of  it,  and  for  hia  saftaeaae,  and  for  hi*  strangeness* 
and  disguising,  and  far  the  super  Auitee,  or  for  the  inordinate 
tcanlneiie  of  it.  Chancer.  The  Per  MW  Tale. 

Though  it  were  cf  no  round*  stone, 

Wrought  with  squier  and  wanhLne. 

Id.  The  Roman t ef  the  R'**t. 

It  appearcth  M.  Harding  is  mutche  wanted  of  good  authorities, 
when  he  is  thus  driuen  by  tales  and  fables  to  countrvuaile  the 
tradition  of  y Apostle*. 

Jewell.  Pejthe  lo  Harriot tjr,  p.  552. 
The  tvme  doth  flete,  and  I see  how  the  bowers  do  bend, 

So  fast,  that  1 haue  leant  the  space  to  tu.irke  my  dimming  end. 

H'yat.  The  Abome*  of  kit  Lone. 
Alurede  ladde  an  vnrertayne  lyfir,  and  messy,  which  few*  folks 
about*  hym  in  thit  wode  eountree  of  SomeTsetshyrv,  and  had  rvght 
iconic  to  lyue  with.  but  such*  as  li*  and  tus  people  niyght  purchase 
by  hunlyuge  and  fysahynge. 

Fnbyan.  Chrenyc/e,  ch.  172. 

* Than  to  brynge  this  starve  to  effects,  whereof,  if  I shuld  declare 
p specialty!-*  thereof,  wold*  astie  a long*  tvme : for  ye  shall 
vndvrstonde  that  theyie  jj  stovyes  of  the  greate  Charlys,  and  of 
this  Lewys,  occupy  in  Fresh*,  of  kuy*  of  gTeat  ictudem,  oust 
lxiiii.  At  Tb.  ch.  Ijsii. 

Aod  after  Whitsoatyd*  the  kjmgbeyng  wantly  hole  of  y*  wond, 
assemblvd  his  houst  and  made  toward  y*  kyngvs  of  Wcstsaxon. 

J4.  lb.  eh.  130. 

' When  I (Sir  T.  More]  sent  word  by  my  servant  unto  the  prior 
of  the  Charterhouse,  that  she  [the  nun  of  Kent]  was  undoubtedly 
proved  a false  deceiving  hypocrite ; the  good  man  had  had  so 
rood  opinion  of  her  so  long,  that  he  could  at  the  find  icani/y 
believe  me  therein. 

Unmet.  Accords,  veil.  ii.  part  ii.  book  ii.  No.  21. 
What  can  the  cause  be,  when  the  king  hath  given 
His  poet  sack,  the  home-hold  will  not  pay? 

Are  they  ao  teamed  in  their  store  ? or  driven. 

For  want  of  knowing  the  poet,  to  say  him  nay  ? 

jam  an.  An  Epigram.  Anno  1630. 

Doubting  lost  they  some  needful  things  might  want, 

As  in  the  army  victuals  might  grow  want. 

Drayton.  David  and  Gohnh, 
Remain  still  firm  ; be  provident, 

And  think  before  the  summers  spent 
Of  following  winter ; like  the  ant 
In  plenty  hoard  for  time  of  •rant. 

Came.  1‘rrnmnont  to  Lott, 

Fan.  Was  sho  a maid,  do  you  think? 

M uks.  I dare  not  sware  for  her. 

For  she  had  but  a leant  fame. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Rule  a Wife  and  hare  a Wife,  act  hi.  SC.  1, 
Such  is  the  irantitie  of  them  here  in  England,  in  comparison  of 
the  plrnlie  that  is  lo  be  wene  in  other  countries. 

llohnihrd.  Detention  of  England,  ch.  iv. 


But  if  I may  crave  your  patience  till  lime  you  see  me  shoot  my  SCANT, 
bolt,  I hope  you  will  not  dense,  but  that  an  ne«re  the  pneke  aa  you 
are,  and  as  verie  an  haglt-r  as  I am,  yet  the  leant /i mg  shall  be  mine. 

Hdimhed.  Dewnption  of  Ireland,  eh.  i. 

Yet  still  the  more  the  Hebrews  are  oppress'd 
Like  to  firm  seed  they  fructify  the  more. 

That  by  lb’  eternal  providence  lore-blest, 

Goshen  gives  roomth,  but  tconlly  to  their  star*. 

Drayton.  Motet  Hu  Birth  and  Mtratlei,  book  i. 

She  could  sell  winds  lo  any  one  that  would 
ltuy  them  fur  money,  forcing  them  to  bold 
What  time  she  listed,  tie  thsin  in  a thread, 

Which  ever  as  the  scaftrrr  undid. 

They  rose  or  want  ted,  as  his  sails  would  drive, 

To  the  same  port  whereas  he  would  arrive. 

Id.  The  M on-Calf. 

The  soaring  kite  1h*Tt  want  ltd  his  large  wings, 

And  to  th*  ark  the  hovering  coatril  brings. 

Id.  AmA'i  Flood. 

But  I dan*  assure  any  man,  that  if  he  do  but  search  into  th* 
bottom  of  this  enormous  ilLscave  of  the  soul,  as  Trismegist  truly 
call*  it,  he  will  Bad  nuthing  to  be  the  cause  thereof  but  either 
vanity  of  mind,  ur  brutish  sensuality  and  an  untamed  des.re  of 
sattkfying  a man’s  own  will  in  every  thing,  an  obnoxious  con- 
science, and  a base  fear  of  divine  vengeance,  ignorance  of  the 
Mcantnrii  and  insufficiency  of  second  cau*«s,  a jumbled  fecukncy 
and  ineom}NMednc«*  of  the  spirits  by  reason  of  perpetual  intem- 
perance and  luxury. 

Mure.  Antidote  agaiml  Athtit at,  hook  iii.  ch.  VU 

While  the  world  was  lmt  thin,  tho  ages  of  mankind  were  longer ; 
and  a*  the  world  grew  fuller,  So  their  lives  were  successively 
reduced  to  a shorter  tea ntlet  till  they  came  to  that  tim*  of  lifts 
which  they  now  have.  Hale.  Origination  of  Mankind. 

W hy  am  I wonted  by  a niggard  birth  ? 

My  soul  disclaims  the  kindred  of  her  earth. 

Dry  dm.  Abnltm  and  Achilophet. 

As  provisions  are  the  staph*  commodity  of  that  place  and  of  it* 
neighbourhood,  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  may  b*  of 
great  use  to  such  cruiser*  as  rind  their  provisions  grow  i cant. 

Anton.  Voyages,  book  ii.  ch.  viii.  [ 

It  is  wisdom  thnt  applic*  remedy  to  these  mischiefs.  Thing* 
must  be  compared  to,  and  arbitrated  by,  her  standard,  or  else  they 
will  contain  something  of  monstrous  enormity  ; cither  strutting  in 
unwieldy  bulk,  or  sinking  in  defective  icanlneu. 

Barrow.  Sermon  9.  vol.  i. 

But  still  she  found,  or  rather  thought  she  found, 

Her  own  worth  wanting,  others  to  ubound ; 

Ascrib’d  above  their  due  to  every1  one, 

Unjust  and  icons y to  herself  alone. 

Dryden.  Eleonora, 

For  such  is  the  team  inert  of  sensual  goods,  that  we,  not  being 
able  to  content  ourselves  with  any  one  of  them,  am  fain  to  walk 
the  rounds  in  a constant  surcwsion  and  circle  of  varieties. 

Scott.  CArifria*  Life,  part  iii.  ch.  iii. 

For  in  this  narrow  wantling  of  capacity,  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to,  and  sensibUj  of  here,  wherein  we  enjoy  hut  one  pleasure 
at  once,  which,  when  all  uneasiness  is  away,  is,  whilst  it  lasts, 
sufficient  to  make  us  think  our«clvcs  happy;  it  is  not  all  remote, 
and  even  apparent  good,  that  affects  us. 

AacAr.  Of  Homan  Under tlanJing,  book  ii.  ch.  xxi. 

The  wind  vu  leant,  so  that  we  had  to  ply  up. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage , book  iii.  ch.  viii. 

The  lowest  class  of  labourers,  therefore,  notwithstanding  thdr 
scanty  subsistence,  must  some  way  or  another  make  shift  to  con- 
tinue their  race  so  far  as  tu  keep  up  their  usual  number*. 

Snut k.  Wealth  tf  ftatiomi,  book  i.  eh.  viii. 

One  of  the  arts  of  supplying  the  defect  of  a irantinrit  of  drew 
by  menus  of  th*  back-ground, 'may  be  observed  in  a whole  length 
portrait  by  Yandyck,  which  i*  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Duke  of 
Montague.  Reymldt.  On  the  Art  of  Painting,  note  212. 

To  suppose  th*  contemplation  forced  upon  him  [God]  involun- 
tarily would  he  still  building  with  our  slender  tmnllingi  and 
judging  rashly  of  his  intelligence  by  our  own. 

•Scare*.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  ch.  xxiv. 
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V 


SCANT. 


SCAPHI- 

SOMA. 


lib  kirtlc  made  of  forest  men 
Reached  s cattily  to  his  knee  ; 

And,  at  his  belt,  of  arrows  keen 
A furbished  sheaf  bore  be. 

Scut  I . Lay  of  (he  Last  Minstrel,  can.  3. 

SCAPE,  t?,")  L e.  ’Scape,  or  escape,  (q.  t.) 

Scape,  n.  y To  go  uway,  pet  away ; sc.  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger,  out  of  difficulty,  out  of  sight,  out  ot 
notice ; to  avoid  or  evade. 


And  slow  hem  to  grood*  al  for  nugt,  ao  £at  at  |>e  latte, 

11  oo,  J>ftt  irij^te  of  scope,  bi  gone  to  fle  taste. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  20. 
xit  he  limped  oat.  be  mouke  of  prboun. 

R.  Brutme,  p.  171. 

Far  whanne  thei  schulen  seie  pees  is  aod  tikyrnea*?,  thanae 
aodeyn  deeth  schal  come  on  hem  as  sorowe  to  a womman  that  is 
with  chUde,  and  thei  schulen  not  scape. 

Wsctif.  1 Tfitalomcensii,  ch.  v. 


When  they  ahatl  saye  peace  and  do  daungrr,  then  commeth  on 
them  soden  destruceuxn,  as  y»  trauaylyuge  of  a woman  wyth  ch)  Ids, 
and  they  shall  not  trap*.  B*U'e,  Anno  1551. 

He  knew  full  well  there  shall  not  icapen  one 
That  Troiau  is. 

Otanrer.  Troilsu  and  Crtseide,  book  T. 


For  as  a bittur  in  the  eagle's  clawe, 

That  may  not  hope  by  flight  to  tempt  alive, 

Still  waylt-s"  for  death  with  dread  and  trembling  aw. 

Spenstr . Faerie  Queen*,  book  li.  can.  8. 

1 Cued.  I sir.  it  may  be  so;  but  we  Bust  be  pawl,  and  we  will 
be  paid  before  you  leapt ; we  hare  wife  and  children,  and  a charge, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  The  Hamit  Man's  Fortune,  act  iLsc.  1. 

Declaring  unto  them,  that  though  we  do  presume  the  gods  are 
fade  to  be  pacified,  and  that  they  readily  pardon  all  faults  and 
•rupee  committed  by  negligence,  yet  if  it  were  no  more  but  for 
respect  of  commonwealth's  sake  they  should  not  slightly  nor  care- 
lessly dissemble  or  pass  over  faults  committed  in  those  maltiMs. 

North.  Pint  arch,  p.  906b 

» Then  lay’st  thy  scapes  on  names  ador'd, 

Apollo,  Neptune,  Jupiter,  or  Fan, 

Satyr,  or  Fawn,  or  Silvan  ? 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  book  ii. 

For  shortlic  vpa  his  deliuenuiee,  ho  gathered  a power  of  wicked 
scape-thrifts,  and  with  the  same  rumming  into  Inuerm**,  burnt  the 
towne.  Hothuhed.  Hut  one  of  Scotland.  Anno  1427. 

Wretch  ! thou  hast  'seap'd  again,  once  more  thy  flight 
lias  sav'd  thee,  and  the  partial  god  of  light. 

Pipe,  Homer.  Hind,  book  xx. 

SCAPH1DIUM,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  longer  than  the  thorax, 
slender  at  the  bane,  with  an  abrupt  elongate  club,  com- 
posed of  five  somewhat  hemispheric,  nearly  equal  joints, 
the  terminal  one  rounded  nt  the  tip ; palpi  four,  filiform ; 
head  produced  in  front ; thorax  ample,  margined  on  the 
sides ; body  robust,  acuminated  at  each  extremity ; 
elytra  margined,  truncate;  scvteUum  distinct;  legs 
slender,  elongate;  tibia  smooth. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  4 -maculatum,  Olivier,  Entom. 
vol.  ii.  p.  10,  pi.  i.  fig.  1,  a—c.  A very  beautiful  in- 
sect, found  occasionally  at  the  roots  of  trees,  amongst 
fungi  of  various  kinds;  rather  [scarce  near  London, 
but  more  abundant  in  the  West  and  in  the  North  of 
England : two  or  three  oilier  European  species  have 
been  detected. 

SCAPHISOMA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  longer  than  the  thorax, 
pilose,  the  two  basal  joints  robust,  the  rest  very  slender, 
with  a slight  club,  composed  of  five  somewhat  oval 
joints,  the  second  of  which  is  smaller  than  the  rest; 
palpi  four,  filiform ; head  produced  and  narrowed  in 
front;  thorax  large,  its  hinder  margin  produced  into  an 


angle  in  the  middle  ; scvteUum  not  visible ; body  ro- 
bust, acuminated  at  each  extremity ; elytra  truncate; 
legs  very  slender ; tibia  simple. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Silpha  agaricina,  Lin  metis ; 
Stephens,  Illust.  flritt.  Entom.  ( Mandibulata ,)  vol.  iii. 
p.  4.  Not  an  uncommon  European  insect;  found 
abundantly  in  sonic  parts  of  this  country : there  is  pro- 
bably a second  species,  or  a very  striking  variety ; they 
occur  in  rotten  fungi. 

SCA'PULAR,  1 I Ait.  scapula,  the  shoulder-blades, 

Sca'pulary.  JTrom  <nrawrce5ou,  to  be  hollow;  ex- 
ternally they  project,  internally  they  are  hollow.  Vos&tus. 
Of  or  pertaining  to 

The  shoulder-blades. 

A seapulary;  Fr.  tcapulaire;  It.  scapulare ; Sp.  esea- 
pulario;  so  called  because  thrown  over  the  shoulders 
See  the  Quotation  from  Brevint. 

What  betokencth  your  great  hood,  your  icaplerie,  your  knotted 
girdle,  and  your  wide  cope  p 

Jach  Upland.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 

Not  one  side  too  heavy  for  the  other,  but  all  ia  nice  (equipoise  t 
the  shoulders,  arms,  and  sides  (equilibrated  on  one  part ; on  the 
other  part  the  viscera  of  the  belly  counterpoised  with  the  weigLl  of 
the  scapular  part,  and  that  useful  cushion  of  flesh  brhind. 

Derham.  Phyuco-Thealogy,  book  V.  ch.  ii. 

The  head  of  the  shoulder-hone  being  round  is  inserted  into  so 
shallow  a cavity  in  the  scapular,  that  were  there  no  other  guards 
for  it,  it  would  fall  out,  or  be  thrust  out,  almost  upon  every  occa- 
sion, tf’iseman.  Surgery,  book  vii.  ch.  V. 

The  badge  it  gives,  which  is  call’d  the  holy  scapulary,  is  made  of 
two  small  piece*  of  woolen  stutT,  about  the  extent  of  a hand,  hang- 
ing by  two  little  Ueus  down  front  tbe  ucck  u;x»n  both  the  lack  and 
the  bint  of  the  devout  person  who  wears  it. 

B renal.  Saul  and  Samuel,  ch-  xiii. 

SCAR,  n.  I Fr.  eschar;  Ger.  tchar,  minus,  vet 

Scar,  r.  I twiuo,  says  Wachter,  from  the  Ger. 

Sca'ulkss,  [ scherr-en,  secarr,  to  sheer,  to  cut ; see 

Sca'bry.  J Sheer:  and  Screnius  derives  from  the 
Sw.  skara,  to  cut;  and  in  Sw.  skeicr,  Hire  says,  is  a 
rock  divided  from  the  land ; and  Tooke  considers  it 
(scar)  to  be  the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S.  scyr-an,  to 
shear,  to  cut,  to  divide,  to  separate.  Camden  says, 
scarr  is  a craggy,  stony  hill ; and  Ray,  a scarre,  the  cliff 
of  a rock,  and  a naked  rock  on  the  dry  land,  from  the 
Saxon  carre , routes.  Pot-scars,  he  adds,  pot-shreds,  or 
broken  pieces  of  pots.  A scar  is  any 

Cliff,  cleft,  or  division  or  separation  in  the  skin,  in  a 
bank,  hill,  or  any  thing  else ; the  murk  left  by  a cut  or 
wound. 

Scar,  in  Scarborough,  is  the  &ame  word.  Ray. 

And  eke  full  oft*  a littel  share 
Upon  a bankr,  er  men  bw  ware. 

Let  in  the  streenr,  which*  with  gret  peine, 

If  any  man  it  shall  restreioe. 

Where  lawc  faillcth,  errour  groweth. 

Gou'cr.  Canf  Am.  Prologue. 
And  leaue*  a skarrt  although  the  wound  be  hrald, 

Which  giuea  diagraco  and  cannot  be  ooneonld. 

Gascoigne,  The  Pruitts  of  Warre. 

Ne  may  I (friend)  forget 
(vnlesse  I would  hut  faine) 

The  value  that  doth  recure  my  sore 
and  heales  the  scarre  againe. 

Turhtrm/t.  Annrere  to  hit  Ijsdie, 
They  [radish  root*]  will  bring  to  the  native  and  lively  colour 
the  parts  that  are  cicatrized  or  newly  skarrrd. 

Holland.  Plinie,  book  xx.  ch.  if. 

I know  a cave,  wherein  the  bright  day’a  eye. 

Look’d  never  hut  ascaner,  through  a small  rrceko 
Or  little  cranny  uf  the  fretted  scarre : 

There  have  1 sometimes  liv’d. 

The  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  (1631.) 


SCAFIll- 
SOM  V. 
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SCAR. 

SCARA- 

MOUCH. 


)!w  fury  when  hia  «mi  on  funu-ase  «« m to  srer. 

Who**  crooked  bock  i*  aim'd  walla  many  a nigged  u-arr. 

Drayton.  I'oly-tdUan,  wag  28, 

So  after  all  the  spoil.  ihsgtarr  and  wreck, 

That  time,  the  world,  and  death,  could  bring  combin’d, 
Amidd  that  man  of  ruins  they  did  maltr, 

Safe  and  all  acor/ru  yet  remain*  my  mml 

DnrmtmmU.  Hotrert  of  Sam. 

When  it  i*  come  to  Madtam.  it  rwriurih  the  Burne  by  wuth- 
we*t,  (aa  it  did  the  Wile,  from  eerie  deep*  tcmme  ruckes,  Wforo 
at  Akkaran,)  and  diuerw  olh*r  wild  nllea  not  wurihie  to  be  nmm- 
brvd.  Holimhrd,  Detcrtphom  of  Bn  tat*,  ch.  »v. 

But  if  the  soil  be  barren,  only  rear 
7 he  surface,  tr-d  but  lightly  print  the  dure, 

When  cold  Arclurua  rises  with  the  Sun. 

Drytlm.  Ltryii.  Grvrj-irt,  look  i. 

We  found  in  it  hoth  the  Hand*  of  Captain  Cook  entire,  which 
wen  well  known  from  a remarkable  aror  on  one  of  them,  that 
divided  the  thumb  ftom  the  fore-finger  the  whole  length  of  thn 
metacarpal  bone.  Coot,  Third  / oyayr,  book  v.  ch.  it. 

SCA'RAB,}  Lot.  scarabeevs ; It.  icarabeo ; Gr. 

Scaiadee.  j itipa^oc. 

Mut.  Note  but  yonder  wwsii, 

That  liv'd  upon  the  dung  of  her  base  pleasure. 

How  froan  the  fear  that  she  may  yet  prove  honest 
Hang  down  therr  wicked  beads. 

Hr i.it mo nJ  and  Fletcher.  Thierry  and  Theodorrt,  act  ii.  VC-  1* 

Up  to  my  pitrh  no  rotntnost  judgment  flics, 

1 scorn  all  earthly  dung>bied  Kami  re*. 

Drtiy to*.  He*  31. 

Such  aa  you  render  the  throne  of  majesty,  the  court,  auapectcil 
and  CLntrm|itilde  ; y ou  are  amralrr*  that  battvn  in  her  dung,  and 
hare  no  palaU  to  last  her  curious  viands. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Th * Litter  Brother,  art  iv.  K.  I . 

How  the  tearob  lays  it*  egg*  in  the  leaf,  whether  hy  terrebrating 
the  leaf,  or  whether  the  maggot  when  hatched  doth  it,  1 could 
omt  acc 

Durham,  Phytica- Theology,  book  iv.  ch.  xiv.  note. 

To  signify  the  iud,  they  aometintes  painted  a hawk,  and  this 
vaa  tropical ; aoanvtimea  a •ramhemt  wilh  a round  ball  in  us  claws, 
and  this,  as  we  see  iu  C lemma,  was  of  the  enigmatic  kind. 

H'arbartam.  The  iJinw  //jo/m*,  book  iv.  Bee.  4. 

SCARAB/EL'S,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Cohopterou* 
insects. 

Generic  characltr.  Antenna  short,  lamellated,  ten- 
jointed  , palpi  four,  labinl  with  the  basal  joint  quudrate- 
oval,  longer  than  broad  ; clypevs  somewhat  trilobed,  or 
deeply  crenulaled  in  frout ; body  very  much  depressed, 
nearly  twice  ntt  broad  ns  high  ; elytra  nearly  quadrate; 
legs  unequal ; anterior  tibia  stout,  armed  externally 
with  four  strong  teeth,  posterior  larger,  obliquely  trun- 
cate at  the  apex  ; tarsi  inserted  before  the  a pext>  shorter 
than  the  spur,  and  wanting  on  the  anterior  legs. 

Type  of  the  genus.  S’,  facer;  Linnaus,  Syst.  Nat. 
vol.  L part  iL  p.  £>45,  A native  of  Europe:  the  genus 
is  a very  extensive  one;  and  the  typical  species  has 
been  long  celebrated  os  having  been  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians. 

SCARAMOUCH,  lL  scaramuccia ; Fr.  etcarmo- 
chettr ; a skirmisher. 

A buffoon  so  called,  from  the  skirmishing  antics  he 
periorms. 

Th’  Italian  merry -suilrewa  took,  their  place, 

And  quite  debauch'd  the  stage  with  lewd  grimace; 

Instead  of  wit,  and  humours,  your  delight 
Was  there  to  sc*  two  hobby -h*  r*e» 

SfvVt  emratm  nr  A a with  rush  laace  rode  in, 

And  ran  a tilt  at  cutiwunr  arlsquin, 

Dryde*.  Fftiioyue  tpohe*  by  Mr.  Marl. 

They  [Saturnian  and  Ft%cem?ine  verses]  ware  made  extempore, 
•an  uetv,  an  ihe  Fitnch  cal)  them,  impromptu* ; for  which  the 


Torsions  of  old  were  much  renowned  ; and  we  see  the  daily  exam-  SCAR  A- 
plcs  of  them  in  the  Italian  farce*  of  harlequin  and  acaramitchti.  MU  U CH, 
Dryden.  JMdtcaimn  to  Jamal.  


Scaramouch  is  to  have  the  honour  of  the  day,  and  now  marches 
to  the  engagement  on  the  shoulders  uf  the  philosopher. 

fiarimrta*.  On  Prod.  p.  31, 


SCARCE. 


SCARBOROUGH,  a Market, Seaport,  and  Borough 
Town  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated,  as  its 
name  (sc  ar,  ruck)  imports,  on  a steep  cliff  in  the  recess 
of  a beautiful  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean. 
Along  the  shore  beneath  the  town,  which  rises  above  it 
in  the  manner  of  an  amphitheatre,  are  extensive  sands, 
fine,  smooth,  and  compact,  and  equally  well  adapted  for 
bathing  and  for  exercise.  The  quay  is  good,  and  the 
harbour,  protected  by  piers  of  great  size  and  strength, 
which  extern]  far  into  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  is  the  only  shelter  betwixt  the  Humber 
and  Tynemouth  haven,  in  which  ships  of  large  burden 
can  find  refuge  during  violent  Easterly  gales.  The 
town  is  handsome  and  well  built,  and  there  are  ranges 
of  houses  delightfully  situated  on  the  cliff,  which  afford 
excellent  accommodation  for  the  visitors  who  frequent 
the  place  for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing,  and  to  drink 
the  waters  of  the  spa  near  the  town,  where  are  two 
medicinal  springs,  one  of  which  is  a fine  chalybeate. 
Scarborough  is  a Vicarage.  The  Church,  which  be- 
longed to  a C'istertian  Monastery,  retains  but  few  evi- 
dences of  its  antiquity,  huving  nearly  been  destroyed  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  since  rebuilt.  In  the  time  of 
Letand  it  had  three  towers,  none  of  which  are  now 
standing ; and  on  the  ruins  of  that  called  the  transept 
tower  the  present  steeple  was  erected,  which  is  placed 
in  an  unusual  situation  at  the  East  end  of  the  Church. 

On  the  summit  of  a lofty  eminence  East  of  the  town 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Castle,  one  of  the  numerous  fort- 
resses built  during  the  turbulent  reign  of  Stephen. 
Prior  to  the  invention  of  artillery  its  nearly  inaccessible 
station  rendered  it  impregnable  by  storm,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  carefully  kept  in  repair,  improved,  and 
enlarged  by  several  monarchs.  In  the  Civil  War  Scar- 
borough Castle  was  twice  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  and  (he  area  upon  which  it  stands 
is  still  a fortified  military  station. 

Scarborough  is  a town  corporate,  and  since  the 
reign  of  the  first  Edward  has  returned  two  Members  to 
Parliament,  it  has  a manufactory  for  sail-doth,  three 
rope-walks,  and  several  ship-yards,  where  vessels  of 
600  tons  are  built.  Population,  in  1831,  8369.  Dis- 
tance from  York 22  miles;  from  London  through  Lin- 
coln 214  miles. 


SCARCE, ad/.  Fr.  ercars;  It.  scarto ; Sp.  ee- 
ScARcr,  adc.  I rosso ; D.  tcharrs.  Menage  lorms 
Sca'acEUT,  l the  It. scarso  from  exparrvs ; W ach- 
Sca'rceness,  f ter,  from  the  Ger.  karg;  D.  karig. 
Scarcity,  j Tuoke  thinks  it  may  have  a Nortb- 
Scx'rcehead.  j ern  origin,  but  proposes  nothing. 
Iu  Dutch  sekaers  is  a share  ; from  sheerer n,  A.  S.  #cyr- 
an,  to  shear:  may  not  schaers  ( parent)  be  from  tire 
*ame  source, — sheared  or  short,  (see  Short,)— and  thus 
mean — sAorf;  consequentially. 

Deficient,  wanting,  sparing;  parsimonious,  penu- 
rious ; and  also  rare,  unlicquvnt. 


Hys  model  he  dude  in  sraide,  & tears  lrf  lede  be  fonde. 

Jt.  (j/ouretter,  p.  334. 

For  I seic  this  thing,  hr  that  sowctli  ttortii  achat  alio  repe 
•earth,  and  he  that  suuith  in  btcsByngie  schul  «l»o  rep*  uf  blew* 
yngis.  Htotf.  2 Carynihmnt.  ch.  ix. 
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!R.  Look*  that  do  man  for  scarce  thee  hold 

For  that  may  gtmre  thee  manifold. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  a/  (k«  R»e. 
The  thndde  miner  U venial  wane ; t»wtly,  scartely  any  any  of 
thia»  be  withuuft  venial  mnor,  lor  the  comiptiun  and  for  the  delit 
thrrof.  //.  The  Permute*  Tale, 

Of  which  ther  vri  a doeein  in  that  hous. 

Worthy  to  ben  steward**  of  lent  Mud  load. 

Of  any  lord  that  ia  in  Kngletond, 

To  molten  him  live  by  his  proprc  good. 

Id  honour  delteles,  but  if  he  were  wood. 

Or  live  as  seers/ y,  as  him  list  demur. 

Id.  /Vo/ojar  to  the  Canterbury  Tale*,  v.  579, 
Bui  in  his  court  let  him  first  deuise 
To  exile  oatroehewd  and  couetiwi. 

Lidgato.  The  Story  of  Thibet,  p.  3 . 
This  is  to  say  a,  the  more  that  cloth  is  wasted,  the  more  must  it 
«*t  to  the  pour*  peple  for  the  tcarceuene. 

Chaucer,  The  Perome*  Tale. 

I say  not  that  honcstee  in  clothing  of  man  or  woman  is  unco- 
venable,  but  certs*  the  ouperfluiteu  or  disoniinat  oonreilee  of  cloth- 
iog  is  reprevable.  Id.  It,. 

For  thy  my  Sonne,  as  thou  art*  hold* 

Touchende  of  this  telle  ms  the  thrifts, 

Hast  thou  be  ocmrte  or  large  of  gift* 

Onto  thy  louc,  whom  thou  scruest 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  V. 
What  man  that  scone  is  of  his  good. 

And  wol  not  gyue,  he  shall  nought  take  Id.  16. 

Panthus.  quod  I,  in  what  estate  stand  we  ? 

Or  for  refuge  what  fortress*  shall  we  take  ? 

Scnrte  spake  1 thus,  when  wailing  thus  he  aayd. 

Starry.  Virgil,  .Hutu,  book  ii., 
And  where  the  rich*  wanteth,  what  can  tlm  povc  find*,  who  in  a 
common  tmrtuir,  lyurth  most  scarcely,  and  fcelvth  quickliest  tlws 
sharpnesw  of  staruing,  when  euerye  man  for  lack  is  hungerbilten. 

Chrthe.  The  Hurt  of  Seditmn,  p.  49. 

The  ground*  was  vntylled  and  vneowen,  wherof  ensued  great 
mxnyhe  and  hunger,  and  alter  hunger  ensued  deth. 

Fal/yan.  C*mejt/r,  ch.  Ixxv. 
With  loflie  eyes,  halfe  loth  to  looks  so  lowe, 

She  thancked  them  in  her  disdainefull  wise; 

Ne  other  grace  vouchsafed  them  to  show* 

Of  princesse  worthy ; tcar*e  them  bad  arise. 

Spenter.  Faene  Quetae,  bonk  i.  can.  4* 

Some  great  intent 

Conceals  him  ; when  twelve  years  he  scorer  had  seen, 

I lost  him,  hut  so  found,  as  well  I saw 
He  could  not  looss  himself ; but  went  about 
His  Father's  business. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  book  ii. 

And  what  the  people  bat  a herd  confus’d, 

A mi.celUimm*  rabble,  who  extol 

Things  vulgar,  and  well  weigh'd,  fxtree  worth  the  praise* 
Thev  prawn  and  they  admire  they  know  nut  what ; 

And  know  not  whom,  but  as  cm*  leads  the  other. 

Id.  A book  iii, 

And  eke  so  feint  ia  every  ioynt  and  vayne. 

Through  that  frail*  fountain,  which  him  feeble  made. 

That  scarcely  could  h*  weeld  his  boutlesse  single  blade. 

Spenser.  Faene  Queene,  book  i.  can.  7« 

High  o’er  hi*  head  the  circling  lash  he  wields ; 

His  bounding  horses  tearce/y  touch  the  field*. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xxiii. 

Fur  the  rarity  of  transparent  gems,  their  lustre,  and  the  gTeat 
vain*  which  their  mareenei*.  and  men's  folly  sets  upon  tlnem,  im- 
boldens  some  to  say.  and  inclines  others  to  believe,  that  such  rare 
and  nolde  productions  of  nature  must  be  endowed  with  propor- 
tionable, and,  consequently,  with  extraordinary  qualities. 

Doyle.  / fork »,  vol.  iii.  p.  544* 

All  hands  are  at  work,  first  to  build  the  how  they  are  to  dwell 
in,  and  to  divide  it  into  its  several  apartments,  and  then  to  store 
them  all  with  prevision  against  the  ensuing  time  of  scarcity. 

Scott.  Christian  Life , part  ii.  ch.  iv. 
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Another  defect  of  this  great  painter  [Rubens]  is  his  iuattvntion  SCARCE 
to  the  foldings  of  his  drapery,  especially  Unit  of  his  Women : it  is  — 
tear  (fly  ever  uist  with  any  choice  or  skill.  SCARF, 

f Reynold*.  A Tour  to  Plunder*  and  Holland,  ^ , - 

1 Value  is  mors  frequently  raised  by  scarcity  than  by  use. 

The  Idler,  No.  i03. 

SCARE,  v.  Skinner  given  a preference  to  the  It. 
tcorare , to  discourage ; animos  seu  cor  adinure.  To 
Kart  seems  to  be,  to  cause  to  separate  or  disperse ; 

(A.  S.  tcyran,  see  ante,  Scar.)  We  have  the  expression 
to  sheer  off ; applied  when  it  appears  dangerous  or  dis- 
agreeable to  stay  any  longer : and  see  ante , to  Fra  a. 

To  disperse  or  put  to  Wight;  and  hence  applied  to 
the  feeling  which  causes  or  attends  the  flight : — 

To  terrify,  to  nffrighl  or  frighten. 

— ~ — ' Let  me  twine 

Mine  urines  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke, 

And  heart3 d the  moon*  with  apliiitera. 

SAuhopeure.  Corudaniu,  ad  iv.  K.  S. 

TV  insnared  fish,  here  on  the  tuppe  doth  scud. 

There  underneath  tbe  banckes,  then  in  the  mud ; 

And  with  hs»  fruntteke  fits  so  srarra  the  thole. 

That  each  one  takes  his  hyd*  or  starting  hole. 

Untune.  Britannia' t Pa* tor  alt,  book  i.  Song  i. 

Tb««mt  the  tea  renter  wexed  wondrous  nrowd, 

Tliruugh  fortune  uf  hi,  first  adventure  fay  re. 

And  with  big  thundring  voice  revyld  him  low<L 

Spenter.  Faene  Qutene,  buck  ii.  can.  3. 

1 T!‘e  VS  **tn8  MeUf,,u>  lK?ca,,ae  Wind  to  his  old  age : for  be 
lost  both  lu.  eye*  in  a ikare-fre,  at  what  time  as  he  would  have 
saved  and  got  away  the  palladium,  i.  tire  image  of  Minerva,  out 
of  the  teunjde  of  Vsata. 

Holland.  P/mie , book  vii.  eh.  «U»i. 

Bo».  OK i wwrj-clutkm  of  . cock  o'  th’  narao ; well,  »hat 
remedy  ? Did  thy  toller  sec  this,  o'  my  conscience,  he  would  cut  off 
thy  masculine  gvudar,  crop  thine  ears,  beat  out  thine  tim  aud  set 
thee  in  on*  of  the  pear  trees  fur  a scarecrow, 

Beaumont  and  Fietcher.  Lore's  Cure,  act  ii.  ac.  2. 

It  much  conduces,  all  the  cares  to  know 
Of  gardening,  how  to  scare  uoctimial  thieves, 

And  how  the  little  race  uf  birds  that  hup 
From  spray  to  Spray,  acoupiag  lb*  costliest  fruit 
Insatiate,  undisturb  d.  Philip*.  Cider,  book  i. 

Caiitain  Swan,  toeing  the  blare  by  ox,  cut  hit  cables  as  we  did, 
his  bark  did  the  like;  so  we  kept  under  sad  all  the  uight,  beiug 
more  scar'd  than  hurt.  Damper.  Voyage*.  Anno  1685. 

Aod  as  a child,  when  tearing  sound*  molest. 

Clings  clo««  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast, 

So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwinds  mar. 

Bat  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traveller. 

SCARF,  n. ) Also  written  scarp. 

Scarp,  c.  j Fr.  escharp ; Ger.  schcrpc.  Skinner 
derive#  from  the  Ger.  tchrrf,  teamen,  or  rather  from  the 
A.  8.  Mctarp,  clothing,  appareL  JnA.S.  tcrarf  is  a 
fragment,  probably  from  the  verb  Kyr-an , to  shear,  to 
separate  : and  a warf  facia  qua  btxum  brackium  »ue- 
penditur,  temper  ex  laliori  terico  vet  linteo  descenditur. 

Skinner. 

Scarf  is  applied  to 

A loose  piece,  sc.  of  silk,  gauze,  &c. ; used  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  dress,  or  for  the  purpose  mentioned  by  Skinner, 
viz.  to  support  a disabled  limb. 

Scarf  or  .carp,  Fr.  etrarpe,  Colgrave  call,  “ a little 
wall  without  the  main  ratnpicr  of  u fort,"  i,  e.  separated 
from  it. 

lo  scarf,  (see  the  Quotation  from  Anson,)  to  piece  or 
put  parts  or  pieces  together 
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SCARF. 

SCAR- 

LET. 


II-iM.  Vp  from  my  cabin. 

My  »en-guwne  teurflr  about  me  in  ths  duke, 

Grop’d  1 to  fill  do  out  them. 

Shaispearr.  Hamlet , act  V.  K>  2* 

The  sturdy  ploughman  doth  the  soldier  we 
All  scarfed  with  ny*d  colour*  to  the  knee. 

Whom  Indian  pillage  hath  made  fortunate, 

And  now  be  gin*  tu  loathe  hi*  former  state. 

Hall.  Satin  6.  book  it. 

For  this  vu  Done,  FlorimeU'e  owne  dwaife, 

Whom  hating  Met  (a*  ye  hate  heard  whylcorc) 

And  finding  in  the  way  the  scattred  Mwrfc, 

The  fortune  of  her  life  long  time  did  feare. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  book  V.  can.  2, 

Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waim  the  odorous  hank*,  that  blow 
Flower*  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  pin  fled  tens/  can  *hew. 

Milton.  Gmruj. 

With  eager  haste  away  *Hc  motet, 

Never  regarding  scarf  or  glove*! 

Into  the  grotto  toon  *he  creeps, 

And  into  every  thicket  peepa. 

King.  Art  #/  few. 

The  leak  wa*  found  to  be  hrlow  the  fifteeu-foot  mark,  and  was 
principally  occasioned  by  one  of  the  holt*  being  worn  away  and 
loose  in  toe  joining  of  the  stern,  where  it  wa*  scarfed. 

Anson,  Voyages,  hook  ii.  ch.  viL 

SCATUFY,  v.  I Fr.  scarifier ; It.  scarificarc ; Lat. 

Scarification.  | scarificarc.  But  Vomius  thinks 
scarifo  the  true  Latin  word,  Gr.  scal- 

per c,  radcre , tuperficiem  let  iter  scindcre,  slightly  to  open 
or  make  incision  into.  Colgrave  says,  the  A.  S.  itywm, 
to  cut,  (see  Scar,)  still  presents  itself  as  the  root. 

And  for  the  forvsaid  corn*  of  the  feet  especially,  if  they  be  scar- 
rified  and  scraped  before,  it  b of  great  efBcneie. 

Holland.  HtHte,  book  xxiL  ch.  xxiii. 

Now  concrming  the  juice  or  wmraigno  liqueur  Wforesaid.  the 
manner  wa*  to  draw  it  aftrr  two  sorts;  to  wit,  by  arRr-ijfadhM, 
either  out  of  the  root,  or  forth  of  the  stem  and  mabter  stalk*. 

Id.  Jb.  book  lik-  ch.  iti. 

We  are  content  to  fast,  when  we  pererive  it’s  necessary  to  obviate 
•n  approaching  fever;  to  be  cupp'd  and  srtmjied  with  all  the  arti- 
fice of  pain  to  preveut  or  remove  a dangerous  disease. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  ch.  if.  p.  1. 

They  will  think  you  defunct  in  earnest,  and  finding  your  vital 
motion*  continue,  but  no  sign*  of  sensation,  they  will  send  doctors 
and  surgeons  to  wrap  you  in  blisters  and  scarify  you  all  over.  ^ 
■SeareA.  IJght  of  Nature , vol.  ti.  part  iL  ch.  xxiii. 

SCARITES,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  moniliform,  with  the 
basal  joint  largest,  subcpnic,  the  remaining  joints  gra- 
dually thickening  to  the  tip;  palpi  six,  external  maxil- 
lary ones,  and  terminal  joints  of  the  labial,  nearly  cylin- 
dric;  Ittbntm  very  short,  trident  ate  ; labium  short,  broad, 
concave,  notched ; mentum  trilobed ; mandibles  large, 
porrected,  strongly  dentate  internally;  head  large; 
thorax  broad,  lunate ; body  oblong,  more  or  less  de- 
pressed ; legs  short ; anterior  tibia ■ strongly  palmate*), 
the  rest  simple  ; tarsi  pentamerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  subterraneus,  Fabricius; 
Marly  n.  Col.  pi  xxxviii.  fig.  4G.  Supposed  (hut  erro- 
neously) to  be  a native  of  England ; it  is  common  in 
North  America ; other  species  arc,  however,  found  in 
I lie  South  of  Europe,  not  uncommonly  : they  frequent 
sandy  plains,  anti  the  genus  is  extensive. 

SCA'RLET,  adj.\  Fr.  cscarlatc;  Sp.  tscarlala; 

Scarlet,  n.  j It.  scar  lata;  Gcr.  tcharlack ; Low 
Lat.  scarUtum.  Of  unknown  origin.  See  Scharlach , 


in  Wachter , Kcarlaic,  in  Menage;  Scar  la  (urn,  in  Du  S££t* 

Cange.  ‘ 

Hire  hosrn  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede,  SCATHE. 

Ful  stTvito  yteyed,  and  shoon  ful  moist  and  nmre.  — — , . 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  463. 
lice  had  a faire  companion  of  hi*  way, 

A goodly  lady  clsd  in  scar/ot  red, 

Pm  Bed  with  gold  ami  pearl*  of  nch  assay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qutene,  book  i.  can.  2. 

All  sndainely  she  saw  transfigured 
Her  liuneu  stole  to  tobe  of  scartet  red, 

And  moone-lik*  mitre  to  a crowne  of  gold. 

Id.  lb.  book  v.  caa.  7. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  gnune  brought  out  of  Galatia,  Afiricke, 
and  Portugal!,  whereof  is  made  tbe  royall  shnriet,  reserved  for 
jxinces  only  and  great  captains*  to  wear*  in  their  rich  mantle*  of 
estate  and  coat*  of  arrnes. 

Holland,  /’/<»•>,  book  nil.  rh.  iL 
When  they  [the  cochined]  fly  up  they  are  ml,  when  they  fall 
down  they  are  black  ; and  wlien  first  they  are  quite  dry  they  are 
white  aa  tbe  sheet  wherein  they  lie,  though  the  colour  change  a 
little  after.  These  yield  the  much  esteemed  scarlet. 

Dampser.  Voyages,  Anno  1685. 

The  meanness  which  would  pasa  unnoticed,  or  might  even  be 
palliated  in  his  natural  station,  become*,  when  he  is  invested  with 
the  gdd  chain  and  the  tmriet  robe,  a solemn  mockery  of  magis- 
tracy. Knox.  Wader  Evenings.  Evening  56. 

There  wa*  one  piece  of  scarlet  broad-cloth,  four  or  five  yards  in 
length,  conspicuous  among  the  other  ornament*  ; which,  no  doubt, 
ha<l  been  a present  from  the  Spaniards. 

OwL  Third  Voyage,  book  ill.  ch.  l. 

SCARMOGE.  See  Skirmish. 

SCATHE,  v.  i Goth.  tkath~jan,  ga-shath-jan  ; 

Scathe,  tu  I A.  S.  teath-an , scath-ian ; Ger. 
Sca'thifol,  ftekaden ; D.  schaeden  ; Svr.nkada. 
Sca'theless,  | TbeA.S.  tcadian,  setrd  an,  divi- 

Sca'thkly.  j dert , separate,  to  divide,  to  sever, 

(see  Shade,)  appears  to  give  the  origin.  Seeath-ian 
is.  tofaJh*  away,  to  steal ; — and  hcncc  “ to  harm,  hurt,  or 
do  tcalh,  or  mischief.”  To  scathe  may  thus  be 

To  separate,  to  sever,  sc.  parts  constituting  one 
whole;  what  appertains  or  belongs  1o  another;  and, 
thus,  to  harm  or  injure ; also,  to  sever,  to  split,  to  reud 
asunder,  to  destroy. 

Greta  scathe  afterward  in  a little  )wawa 
Como  till*  kyng  R.  foe  }at  enrio*  aaide. 

It.  Brunns,  p.  180. 

Wouta  gull  God  wot.  gat  ich  *ewy)>c. 

Piers  Pfuahmass.  Vision,  p.  60. 

Rut  he  wot  alaine  alas.  Ihe  more  harm*  is, 

Unhappily  at  Thebes  all  to  rut  he, 

Poliiuite,  and  many  a man  to  scathe. 

Chancer.  Troslus  arid  Crtteide,  book  r. 

A good  wif  wa*  thee  of  beside  Hathr, 

But  she  wa*  sura  del  defe,  and  that  was  scathe. 

Id.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  447 . 

Cnrseide,  which  that  never  did  hem  scathe, 

Shall  uuw  no  lenger  in  her  blisse  bathe, 

Rut  Antenor,  he  shall  come  home  to  toun. 

And  she  thill  out. 

Id.  TroUut  and  Crtteide,  book  iv- 

0 jfia/A/Wharm,  condition  of  povrrte. 

With  tiiiret,  with  cold,  with  hunger  *o  confounded. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lasers  Tale,  V.  4519. 

But  at  the  la*tc  than  thought  I, 

That  scatheless,  full  sikerly, 

1 might  vnto  the  welle  go. 

Whereof  shull  1 abasben  so. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  the  Rote. 

Thou  sleer,  devour*  r,  and  confusion 
Of  gentlewomen,  gentle  creatures. 

Thou  modest  thy  reclaiming  and  thy  lures 
To  ladies  of  thy  senihtu  he  upparauncr. 

And  of  thy  words  bused  with  pleasaunre. 

Id.  The  Legend  of  I/ipsiph\le. 
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SCATHE.  But  he  <ru  after  deme«l  an  enemy  to  tho  empyre  for  harroe  and 
— tcaihes  l»y  hym  done  in  Frauncv. 

SCAR  US.  Fahgan.  Ckrmyele,  cli.  bun-, 

v ' Whereat  I bathe  not  now  in  blhae  panlie. 

But  boyle  in  Bale  and  tkatoble  tint*  in  tbit  hr, 

Bycauae  1 thinke  on  thine  vnennaUneie. 

Gutetngnt.  Don  Borthvimew  of  Bathe. 

So  be  it,  Troy  ! and  saued  by  me  from  teethe, 

Kepe  faith  with  me,  and  tft&nd  to  thy  beheat. 

If  1 ipeake  truth,  and  opening  thing**  of  weight 
For  graunt  of  life  requite  thee  large  amende*. 

Surrey.  / «ryi/.  .hum,  book  iL 
Aatonnied  aome  the  icathefull  gift  beheld. 

Bchight  by  tow  vnto  the  ebaat  Mmerrt. 

Id.  lb.  p.  339. 

Then  said  the  prophw»er:tbat  t*  the  icathfu/l  wind  and  dreadfull 
tempest,  which  shall  blow  such  calamitie  and  trouble  to  the  whole 
state  of  the  whole  realms*  of  Scutland. 

Ila/mthed.  Hit  tone  of  Scotland,  Anno  1279. 
Thereat  sir  Guy  on  smylde ; And  is  that  all. 

Said  he,  that  thee  so  sore  displeased  hath  ? 

Great  mercy  sure,  for  to  enlarge  a thrall, 

Whose  freedom  shall  thee  turoe  to  greatest  tenth  / 

Spe nter.  Faerie  Qneene,  book  ii.  can.  5. 

1 Car.  You  Are  a saucy  boy.  Is’t  so,  indeed  ? 

This  trick  may  chance  to  truth  you. 

Shahtpeart.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  i.  SC.  5. 

- As  when  heaven’s  tire 

}j  ath  tealh'd  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines, 

With  singed  top  thir  stately  growth  though  boro 
Stands  un  the  blasted  heath. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  i. 

A hawbling  rettel  w as  he  captain  of, 

For  shallow  draught,  and  bulk,  unpniable; 

With  which  such  truthful grapple  did  he  make 
‘With  the  must  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet. 

That  very  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  low, 

Cry’d  fame  and  honour  on  him. 

Shahtpettre.  Ttrr/flh  Night,  act  e.  sc.  1. 

SCARUS,  from  the  Greek  oixupu.  I leap,  Lin., 
Cuv. ; Parrot-Jish,  Catesby.  In  Zoology , u genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  family  Labroides,  order  Acan- 
IhopUrygii. , class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Jaws  composed  of  the  inter- 
maxillary and  premandibular  bones,  convex,  rounded, 
and  furnished  with  teeth,  disposed  like  scales  on  their 
edge  and  anterior  surface,  and  moving'  in  succession 
from  behind  forwards;  pharyngeal  teeth  disposed  on 
two  plates  in  the  upper,  and  on  one  in  the  lower  jaw,  in 
some  species  merely  transverse  lamin®,  in  others  pave- 
ment-like; lips  fleshy;  body  covered  with  large  scales; 
lateral  line  uninterrupted. 

The  fishes  forming  this  genus  are  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  Parrot-Jish,  on  account  of  the  form  of  their 
jaws  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours.  They  are 
principally  natives  of  the  tropical  seas. 

Some  have  the  tail  crescentic ; such  are 

S.  Cretensis, , Aldrov.  aud  Cuv. ; Cretan  Parrot-Jish. 
About  thirteen  inches  in  length,  the  forehead  depressed; 
upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  upper  jaw  ten  sharp  teeth, 
disposed  in  a sinuous  form,  on  the  lower  numerous  fine 
teeth  ; body  covered  with  large  scales,  and  those  forming 
the  unbroken  lateral  line  marked  with  a foliaceous 
engraving;  dorsal  fin  low,  commencing  immediately 
behind  the  head,  aud  extending  along  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  back  ; tail  crescent-shaped.  According  to 
Aldrovandi,  the  general  colour  of  the  fish  is  greenish- 
yellow  above,  and  the  head  and  sides  dusky  green  ; but 
Cuvier  says  it  *s  blue  or  red,  varying  with  the  season. 
It  is  taken  off  the  shores  of  Crete,  and  being  pickled 
with  the  entrails  undisturbed  is  used  os  food  by  the 
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natives.  Cuvier  considers  it  to  be  the  Scarus  of  the  SCARUS. 
ancients,  and  by  them  esteemed  as  a great  luxury.  '-■"V*-'' 
According  to  Macrobius,  ( Saturnalia , lib.  iii.)  *4  Octa- 
vius, or  as  some  call  him,  Oplatus,  (a  fretdman  of 
Tiberius  Cssar,)  prefect  of  the  fleet,  being  aware  that 
the  .Scarut  was  so  entirely  unknown  upon  the  shores  of 
Italy,  that  there  was  not  even  a Latin  name  for  the  fish, 
distributed  an  incredible  number  of  these  Scan  in  the 
sea  between  Ostia  and  the  Campanian  shore,  thus 
giving  a new  and  wonderful  instance  of  sowing  the  sea 
with  fish  as  ihc  earth  is  sown  with  seeds.  He  also  took 
great  pains  for  (he  space  of  five  years  to  compel  every 
person  who,  whilst  fishing,  captured  any  of  these  Scari  in 
their  nets,  to  return  them  immediately  unhurt  into  the 
sea,  so  thut  the  naturalization  should  become  a public 
benefit.”  Subsequently  they  became  much  esteemed  as 
articles  of  luxury,  and  to  their  high  character  in  this 
respect  Philemon  apud  Athenaeum  says.  Quod  si  illi 
tjni  vUioribus  vescantur  piscibus  Scarum  haberent,  aut 
ex  Atticd  Glauciscum,  Sfc.,  omttes  sane  qui  gustos* nt 
Jierent  dii . It  appears,  however,  that  not  the  whole 
fish,  but  merely  its  entrails,  were  considered  as  a 
delicacy;  for  Martial  says, 

Hie  Scants  mquoreis  qui  rent  obettit  ah  ■ mdtt, 
f 'iscenitu  bourn  ett,  carter  a vtle  to  pit . 

In  Dittieii. 

Willughby  differs  in  opinion  from  Cuvier  as  to  this 
species  being  the  Scants  of  the  ancients,  and  applies 
the  above  observations  to  a fish  which  he  calls  Scants 
Beltonii,  which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  belong  to 
the  genus.  Bloch,  in  his  Icthyologie,  describes  one 
species  by  the  name  of  S.  Cretensis,  but  says  he  only 
uses  this  specific  name  as  Aldrovandi  had  employed  it 
before,  the  fish  to  which  he  applies  the  name  being  a 
native  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  not  of  that  washing  the 
Cretan  shores.  Schneider  states  that  it  ia  found  in  both 
seas,  but  Cuvier  denies  that  Bloch  and  Aldrovandi’a 
fish  are  the  same  species,  although  he  does  not  mention 
in  what  respects  they  differ. 

•S’.  Coccineus,  Schn, ; Sparus  Abitdgardii , Bl.; 

Violet  Parrot-Jish.  Fifteen  inches  in  length ; the 
scales  very  large  and  thin,  rounded  on  the  gill  flaps,  and 
hexagonal  on  the  body ; back  violet ; head,  sides,  and 
fins  partly  violet  and  partly  yellow.  Found  at  St.  Croix, 
in  South  America. 

•S.  Cate.sbii , Lacep. ; Calethy't  Parrot-Jish.  General 
colour  green;  upper  part  of  the  head  brown,  its  lower 
part  and  the  gill-flaps  blue,  bordered  with  dusky  red ; 
behind  the  gill-flap  a red  streak,  and  immediately  above 
it  a bright  yellow  spot ; upon  each  side  of  the  (ail  an 
oval  yellow  spot;  dorsal  fin  cinnamon  colour;  pectoral 
mingled  black,  green,  and  purple,  with  their  upper 
edge  blue;  ventral  red,  margined  with  blue;  anal  green 
handed  transversely  with  a red  crescent,  parallel  to  the 
curve  of  the  tail.  This  fish  is  not  much  esteemed  for 
its  flavour;  it  is  caught  upon  the  coasts  of  Hispaniola, 

Cuba,  and  the  Bahama  Islands. 

S.  Frtnalut,  Lacep. ; Bridled  Parrot-Jish.  Has  two 
bands,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  muzzle,  con- 
nected near  the  eye,  and  prolonged  to  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  opercule  like  a bridle.  Is  found  in  the  tropical  seas. 

S.  Chrysopterus,  Schn.;  Gotdcn-Jinned  Parrot-Jish. 

Scales  very  large  and  rhomboid al,  general  co.our  green ; 
all  the  fins  golden,  except  the  caudal,  which  is  golden 
in  the  middle,  and  green  on  the  upper  and  lower  edges. 

Is  found  in  the  American  seas. 
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SCAR  VS.  8.  Capita  neus,  Cut.;  Scare  rnneacantke.  denticvle , 

chadri,  Lacep. ; Blue  Farroi-fiih.  The  three  species 
just  named  of  Laoepede  are  considered  by  Cuvier  as 
belonging  to  a single  species;  its  general  colour  is 
blackish,  or  deep  blue  spotted  with  purple  or  deep  green, 
or  bluish  points  or  streaks  on  the  head  ; fins  margined 
with  blue  or  green  of  a more  or  less  deep  tinge.  Found 
in  the  Arabian  seas. 

S.  Vaigiensis,  Quoy  and  Gnym.  ; iVaigian  Parrot 
fish.  About  three  and  a half  inches  long ; body  slender, 
and  hack  slightly  elevated ; head  elongated,  and  fore- 
head flat ; general  colour  greenish,  with  a broad  brown 
spot  on  the  forehead  ; body  spotted  with  reddish-brown, 
as  is  also  the  anal  fin  ; dorsal  and  caudal  fins  sea-green. 
From  the  coasts  of  the  Isle  of  Waigiou  in  the  South 
Seas. 

S.  Flavtscen »,  Sduteid. ; Guacamaya,  Faria ; Yd- 
loicith  Parrotfisk.  Head  rose-coloured,  except  its 
upper  part,  which  is  dusky ; fore  part  of  the  body  cin- 
namon, with  a dusky  tinge,  hinder  part  green ; belly 
mingled  red  and  green ; fins  blackish,  their  base  green, 
except  the  pectorals,  in  which  this  part  is  blood- 
coloured;  tail  red.  Found  at  the  Ilavannah,  where  it 
is  known  as  the  Guacamaya  by  the  colonists. 

Some  of  those  with  the  crescentic  tail  have  the  fore- 
head very  full ; such  are 

S.  Cceruleu n,  Schneid. ; Coryphttna  Car.  Bl.  ; Cam- 
lean  Parrotfisk.  The  general  colour  of  this  fish  is 
bluish-grey  above,  and  while  beueath ; its  dorsal  fin  is 
tinged  with  brown,  and  the  tail  black;  the  other  fins 
are  pale.  It  i*  caught  off  the  Bahama  Islands,  and 
there  known  as  the  Bone-fish. 

•SL  Lori,  Selin. ; Green  Parrot-fink.  Which  is  entirely 
green  : is  also  taken  in  the  same  seas  as  the  preceding. 

Others  have  the  tail  square,  as 

8.  Vetula,  Schn.  ; Old  Parrot  fish.  Sides  of  the 
head  streaked  with  red  and  green,  general  colour  green  ; 
edge  of  the  pectoral  fins  yellow  ; ventrals  green,  tinged 
with  rose  colour ; dorsal  and  anal  mingled  green,  blue, 
and  red  ; edge  of  the  caudal  tin  veliow.  Native  of  the 
South  Seas,  and  called  by  the  Spaniards  Vtcja. 

8.  PtiUacut,  Forsk. ; Labrun  Psittacus.  CitncL  ; Ara- 
bian Parrot-fink.  Edges  of  the  lips  blue,  as  are  also  a 
streak  from  the  upper  jaw,  pawing  back  beneath  the  eye, 
a transverse  stripe  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  lip,  a 
longitudinal  stripe  at  the  under  part  of  the  bead,  and 
another  at  the  lower  edge  of  live  gill-flap ; general  colour 
greenish,  with  yellowish  stripes;  all  the  fins  purple, 
except  the  pectoral,  which  are  purple  only  on  their 
superior  edge,  and  the  remaining  part  blue.  It  is  found 
nt  Djeddn,  and  called  by  the  Arabians  Ditrrai  el  Farr, 
that  is.  Parrot  of  the  Earth. 

.S’.  Ckloris,  Parra;  Greenish  Parrot- fink.  Of  a 

lighter  green,  with  the  fins  red.  Found  in  the  South 
Seas. 

Cuvier  also  enumerates  the 

S.  Tttnioplcnu,  Desm.,  as  belonging  to  this  division. 

Cuvier  has  ranged  those  which  have  the  lateral  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw  pointed  and  distinct  under  the  sub- 
genus Calliodon  ; such  are  the  following,  and  some 
other  species  which  he  does  not  enumerate. 

S.  Spinidcnn,  Quoy  and  Gaym. ; Spiny-toothed 
Parrot fink.  About  four  inches  long;  the  head  large, 
but  not  elevated,  in  which  it  resembles  the  Labri;  fore- 
head flat,  cheeks  scaly ; curve  of  the  back  very  slight, 
that  of  the  belly  very  prominent ; tail  round ; general 
colour  greenish,  spotted  with  reddish ; upper  part  of  the 


head  brown;  pectoral  and  caudal  fins  dotted  with  pale  SCARUS. 
brown.  From  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Waigiou.  “ " 

Others,  which  have  the  thick  lips  and  pavement-like  ^ER." 
teeth  on  the  pharyngeal  bones,  and  an  unbroken  latere)  . , 

line,  connecting  them  with  the  Labri , are  formed  by 
Cuvier  into  his  sub-genus  Gdax ; such  is 

S.  Pull  us,  Schn. ; Sparun  Pull.  Forster ; Blackish 
Parrot-fish.  The  shape  of  this  fish  is  slender,  and  its 
general  colour  dusky  black.  It  is  found  in  the  South 
Seas,  and  called  by  the  New  Zealanders  Mardrer. 

See  Aldrovamli  De  Pt  net  bus ; Bloch,  Ichthyologia  a 
Schneider ; Cuvier,  R&gne  Animal. 

SCATHARUS,  from  the  modern  Greek  nuttupov, 

C'uv.  In  Zoology , a genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  family  Spar  aides,  order  Acanlkopterygii,  class 
Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Head  short ; muzzle  obtuse,  and 
month  small ; each  jaw  armed  with  a single  row  of 
small,  flattened,  pointed  teelh ; cheek  furnished  with 
six  or  seven  rows  of  scales ; opercule  rather  broad,  and 
huving  on  it  a bony  ridge  terminating  in  a sharpish 
point;  interoperculc  broad  and  arched;  gill  membrane 
supported  by  six  rays  ; body  oval ; spines  of  the  dorsal 
fin  slender  ; pectoral  fins  rather  long. 

This  genus  is  formed  by  Cuvier  on  a single  species, 

8.  Greer un,  Cuv.  Found  by  the  Naturalists  of  the 
French  expedition  to  the  Morea  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  form  of  the  ridge  on  the  opercule  approximates  it  to 
the  Scianoides,  but  it  haa  no  fullness  of  the  head.  It  is 
about  seven  inches  long  ; the  scales  are  small,  and  the 
lateral  line  marked  by  a broad  deep  ribbon  parallel  to 
the  back  ; the  sides  are  marked  with  silvery  glossing* 
and  longitudinal  golden  streaks. 

See  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  Histoire  Nalutelle  des 

Poissons. 

SCATOPHAGA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  deflexed,  three -join  ted, 
with  the  third  joint  elongate,  prismatic,  obtuse,  its  base 
above  furnished  with  a naked  or  plumose  seta;  bead 
spheroidal;  kypostame  descending,  hairy;  eves  remote, 
rounded;  wings  two.  large,  incumbent,  parallel,  consi- 
derably longer  than  the  abdomen,  which  is  five- join  ted, 
and  linear  in- the  male. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Muse  a s ter  cor  ana,  Lin  lie  us ; 

Reaumur,  Ins.  vol.  iv.  p.  118.  pi.  xxvi.  Rather  an 
extensive  genus,  of  which  about  twenty  species  are  indi- 
genous ; they  frequent  excrcmentitious  matter. 

SCATOPSE,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Dipterous  in- 
sects. 


L/ui/uiKr.  Met  miuii,  puirmeu,  eynu- 

dric,  perfoliate,  composed  of  eleven  joiuts;  eyes  kidney- 
shaped  ; ocelli  three,  placed  in  a triangle ; palpi  con- 
cealed ; wings  two,  ample,  with  a strong,  conspicuous, 
costal  nervure ; legs  smooth. 

Type  of  the  genus  Tipula  notata,  Linnteus ; M eigen, 
Europ.  Zweif.  Insckt.  vol.  i.  pi  x.  fig.  IS.  Fourteen 
European  species,  the  greater  portion  of  which  occur  in 
this  country ; the  larvae  are  found  in  dung. 

D.  schetteren  ; A.  S.  tcad-ian  ; 
D.  sheedrn,  sheyden  ; Ger.  schri- 


8CATTER,  c. 

Sca'TTERBDl.Y, 
Scat  terek, 

Sca’  ITERINO,  «. 
SCATTERINOLV, 
Sca'tteulino,  n. 


[ den , to  divide,  to  separate,  to  dis- 
f m»r&e.  See  ante,  Scathe;  and 


perse. 

Shed,  infra . 

...  , To  disperse,  to  dissipate;  to 
throw  about,  to  drop,  to  fall,  (to  shed,)  in  small,  scanty 
parts  or  portions. 
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He  that  is  sot  with  me,  is  agena  me,  and  he  that  gedrith  not 
with  me,  nattrith  abrod.  /f  ioA/  Mathew,  ch.  mi. 

He  that  is  not  wytb  me,  is  agalst  me.  And  h«  y'  gathereth  not 
w*  me,  scnUrrtth  abrod e.  Bible,  Amu,  1551. 

For  feare  of  which  persecution  they  fled  into  ail  metes  and 
preached  vnto  the  Jewes  that  were  senttrrtd,  preuing  that  Jesus 
was  Christ  the  8auiour  of  the  world,  both  bv  the  Scripture  and  also 
by  miracles.  TymiaU.  Horhes,  p.  275. 

They  kepte  theym  hole  togyder  without  scatterynge  or  spryng- 
yngeabrod*.  Fahgws.  CAmnyc/c,  ch.  217 

The  gudljr  mat  rone  by  the  band  him  hear** 

Forth  from  her  presence,  by  a narrow  way, 

ScmUred  with  bushy  themes  and  ragged  breares, 

\\  Inch  still  brfere  him  she  remov'd  away. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen  r,  book  i.  can.  10, 
Tet  oft  aoinoyd  with  aoodry  hordragings 
Of  ““ghtour  Scots,  ami  forrein  scatterings 

W itn  which  the  world  did  in  those  dayes  abound. 

Id.  Ib.  book  ii.  can.  10, 

P1*  *dea  of  God  is  not  a compilement  or  aggravation  of  things, 
which  exist  tcattrredly  and  apart  in  the  world ; for  then  would  it 
bo  a meex  arbitmrious  thing;  and  it  might  bo  what  every  ooc 
pleased  ; one  adding  more  things  together,  and  another  fewer. 

Cudwcrth.  Intellectual  Syrian,  p.  C95. 

And  gathering  unto  him  all  the  scatterhngs  and  out-lawn  out 
of  all  the  woods  and  mountains,  in  which  they  long  had  lurked, 
hee  marched  foorth  into  the  English  pale. 

Spenser , Vine  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

A thousand  temptations  «loth  he  really  prevent,  which  would 
otherwise  come  upon  us.  scattering  the  snares  of  our  malicious  ad- 
versary, and  counter-working  his  stratagems. 

Sharp,  Works.  Sermon  1 I.  vol.  ri. 

So  God  sends  us  from  heaven  in  one  volume,  a,  at  least  virtual, 
collection  of  all  those  divine  truths  and  holy  precepts,  others  in/- 
tenng/y  and  sparingly  glean  out  of  human  hooka. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 

But  the  rest  (despairing  by  reason  of  the  sbamefull  flight  of  the 
goueruor)  did  sesrttering/ie  depart  wandring  whither  tfaer  thought 
good,  without  anie  order.  * 

Hobmhrd.  Historic  of  Scotland,  Anno  1544. 

At  soon  as  we  got  round  this  cape,  we  hauled  our  wind  to  the 
westward,  in  order  to  get  within  the  islands,  which  lie  scattered  in 
the  bay  in  great  numbers,  and  exteod  out  to  sea  as  far  as  the  eve 
could  reach  even  from  the  mast-head. 

Cm*.  First  toyage,  book  ii.  ch.  H, 

As  we  found  the  hulls  of  these  "altered  round  the  places  where 
the  Indians  had  made  then  fire.,  we  tuck  for  granted  that  they 
were  fit  to  eat ; those  however  who  made  the  experiment  paid  dear 
for  their  knowledge  of  tlie  contrary,  for  they  operated  both  as  an 
emetic  and  cathartic  with  great  violence.  Id.  Ib.  ch.  vi. 

SCAVENGER,  A.  S.  scaf-an;  D .schaben;  Ger 
Khabtn,  to  shave,  to  scrape.  Applied  lo 

Those  who  scrape  and  dear  away  the  filth  from  public 
•treeta,  or  other  places. 

To  see  the  pope’s  blacke  knight,  a cloaked  fere. 

Sweating  in  the  channel  like  a scavenger*. 

Hall.  Satire  7.  book  iv. 
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Do  not  I know  thee  for  the  atguasier, 

Whose  dunghil  all  the  parish  scavengers 
Could  never  rid  f 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  7V  Martial  Maid,  set  ii.  SC.  1, 

a P*  iD  * ,ibd  “ but  * ^rnper  to  cany  off  the 

dirt,  and  by  that  very  employment  is  the  filthiest  creature  in  the 
*'***•  Toiler,  No.  92. 

For  thee  the  scavenger  bids  kennels  glide 
Withio  their  bounds,  and  heaps  of  dirt  subside. 

Gay.  Trivia,  book  i. 

SCAURU8,  in  Zoology,  a pen  us  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  filiform,  eleven-jointed, 
the  third  joint  elongate,  somewhat  cylindric,  fourth,  fiAh, 
sixth,  and  seventh  short,  obconic-cylindric,  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  ovate-cylindric,  eleventh  as  long  as  the  third, 


dongate-obconic,  with  the  tip  acute;  body  elongate- 
ovate  ; head  not  so  wide  as  the  thorax,  which  is  ample, 
as  broad  as,  or  broader  than,  the  elytra,  truncate  in  front 
and  behind,  with  the  sides  rounded  and  the  disk  flattish ; , 
elytra  united,  indexed  beneath,  flat  on  the  back ; ab- 
domen ovate ; legs  short ; anterior  femora  thickened  ; 
tibia  slender,  with  short  spurs;  tarsi  heteromerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  striaius;  Fabricius,  Syst 
Eleut.  tom.  1 p.  122.  Inhabits  Southern  Europe  an. 
Northern  Africa. 

SCELESTICK,  Lat,  scelestu* , wicked,  from  scelus, 
wickedness;  Fr.  scelere.,  (Coigrave.)  act  Hr  at. 

For  my  own  part,  I think  the  world  hath  not  better  men.  then 
•ome,  that  suffer  under  that  name  ; nor  withall,  more  sedestiyur 
riuaines.  Feltkam.  Resolve  5-  fol.  8. 

SCELIO,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymenopterma 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  ten-jointed,  of  the  male 
filiform  and  elongate,  of  the  female  shorter  and  distinctly 
thickened  at  the  apex ; the  articulations  distinct,  with 
the  basal  ones  of  equal  length  ; wings  four,  anterior  with 
a minute  nervure  towards  the  costa,  slightly  branching 
inwards;  mandibles  Indenture  at  the  apex;  body  elon- 
gated ; head  somewhat  globose ; abdomen  depressed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  8.  rugvfasu*,  Latreille,  Hist.  Nat. 
des  Crust,  et  des  Ins.  vol.  xiii.  p.  227.  A native  of 
France  and  of  England,  not  very  uncommon  in  some 
parts  of  the  latter  country. 

SCENE,  1 Fr. scene;  It.  serna ; Sp. arena; 

Scenery,  I Lat.  seen  a ; Gr.  tncqny,  cotn- 

Sce'nick,  >monly  derived  from  ma,  i.e.  urn- 

Sce  nical,  J bra , quia  seen  a proprie  sit  umbra- 

Sceno'graphy.  j cttlum  sen  tabernaculum  ; the  word 
being  first  applied  to  the  shaded  part  of  a theatre.  See 
the  Quotation  from  Potter. 

The  shaded  part  of  the  theatre  assigned  to  the  actors; 
the  dramatic  action,  part  or  parts  of  the  dramatic  action 
represented  there ; the  painting  before  which  the  actore 
perform  their  parts ; any  view  or  spectacle ; a combina- 
tion of  ohjects  viewed  or  presenting  themselves  to  the 
view  or  sight. 

Scenography,  Gr.  am jnj  and  y pap- tty,  to  describe. 

But  now  prepare  thee  for  another  scene. 

He  looktt  and  saw  wide  territorie  spred 
Before  him,  towns,  aod  rural  work*  between, 

Cities  of  men  with  lofty  cates  aud  tours, 

Concoure  in  arms,  fierce  faces  throatning  won, 

Giants  of  mighty  bone,  and  booM  emprwe. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  xi.  L 637. 

They  dance  over  a distracted  comedy  of  love,  expressing  their 
confused  affections,  in  the  scemcal  persona  and  habits  of  the  four 
prime  European  nations. 

Ben  Jensen.  Lore's  Triumph. 

Scene  was  a partition  assigned  fur  the  actore,  reaching  quite 
cross  the  theatre,  which,  at  the  first,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  sim- 
plicity, w»*  dressed  with  boughs  and  leaves,  but  in  more  expensive 
ages  was  adorned  with  rich  and  costly  hangings,  to  hide  the  ma- 
nagement of  machines,  and  other  actions  of  the  players,  from  the 
spectators.  Potter.  Antujuihei  of  Greece,  book  L ch.  mi. 

I,  to  the  temple  will  conduct  the  crew ; 

The  sacrifice  and  aaenfiem  view ; 

From  tbeoce  return,  attended  with  my  train, 

Where  the  proud  theatres  disclose  the  scene. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgies,  hook  V.  p.  315. 

The  hills  shine  out,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 

And  streams,  and  valet,  and  forests,  strike  the  eyes  j 
The  smiling  seen*  wide  opens  to  the  sight, 

Aod  all  lh’  uuneasur'd  ether  flames  wiih  light. 

Pope,  Homer.  Bind,  book  xvi.  p.  106. 

To  make  a sketch,  or  a more  perfect  model  of  a picture,  ri,  in 
the  language  of  poets,  to  draw  up  the  scenery  of  a play ; and  the 
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SCENE.  r*a*,n  '■  the  tame  for  both ; to  guide  the  undertaking,  and  to 

preserve  the  remembrance  of  such  thing*  whose  nature*  are  diffi- 

SCENT.  cu^t  to  obtain.  Dry  dm.  On  Poetry  and  Painting. 

' ■*'  We  shall  here  aleo  represent  to  you  the  ichnopaphy  and  scene* 

graphy  of  the  ancient  burial-place*  of  the  Egyptian*,  near  the  py- 
ramid*, out  of  which  the  mummies  are  brougnt ; with  a proapect 
of  Memphis,  Babylon,  Cairo. 

Grtenkill.  Art  •/  Embalming,  p.  203. 

The  entrance  of  a new  personage  upon  the  stage,  forma  what  ic 
called  a new  rcw.  There  scene*,  or  syreresive  conversation*, 
should  be  closely  linked  and  connected  with  each  other;  and 
much  of  the  art  of  dramatic  composition  is  ahown  in  maintaining 
this  connection.  Blair.  Lector*  45. 

Sophocles  increased  the  number  of  actora  to  three,  and  added 
tba  decoration  of  painted  scenery . 

Twining,  Aristdle.  On  Poetry,  part  L 

I ahull  not  urge,  aa  of  much  weight,  what  hath  been  obaerved 
who  take  thi*  aide  of  the  question,  the  torment  image  of  Job  and 
hie  friends  fitting  together  on  the  ground  seven  da)  a and  seven 
night*  without  a word  speaking. 

Barbarian.  Tht  Divine  legation,  book  vi-  acc.  2. 

If  he  [Gildas]  had  prepared  any  thing  seemed!  to  be  acted  on 
the  theatre,  certainly  it  would  have  been  a trugedy 

Fuller.  HoriLe*.  Somersetshire. 

Tis  your*,  this  night,  to  liid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  nature  and  reviving  sen  re  ; 

To  chase  the  charms  of  sound,  the  pomp  of  ahow, 

For  useful  mirth  and  salutary  woe; 

Bid  i cemc  virtu*  form  the  rising  age. 

And  truth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the  stage. 

John  mm.  Pndopue.  Opening  Drury  Inn*,  1747. 

SCENOPINUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Dipterout 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Anlennet  somewhat  deflexed, 
three-jointed,  the  basal  joints  small,  the  third  elongate, 
somewhat  cylinrlric,  truncate,  not  furnished  with  a seta; 
proboscis  retracted,  concealed;  wings  two,  incumbent, 
parallel ; abdomen  linear,  flat,  composed  of  eight  seg- 
ments ; legN  short,  slender. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Mutca  fenettralis , Linnrrus  ; 
Meigen,  Europ.  Ztceif.  Insckten , vol.  iv.  p,  113.  pi. 
xxxsi.  fig,  17.  A dozen  species,  most  of  which  have 
been  detected  in  England. 

SCENT,  ».  I Ft.  sentir ; It  sent  ire  ; Lat  ten- 

Scent,  v.  I fire,  to  feel ; usually  restricted  in 

Sce#ntfd1,  > English  to  the  feeling  or  sense  of 

SceVtless,  I smell. 

Sck'nitnolt.  J To  feel,  (by  the  sense  of  smell,)  to 
smell ; to  cause  to  smell  or  emit  a smell.  Smelly  that 
which  smells  or  causes  the  sensation  of  smelling ; an 
odour,  a perfume. 

On*  that  had  marked  him  would  hare  judged  that  hit  eyea 
would  hare  run  into  him,  aad  hi*  soul  out  of  him ; so  unkindly 
did  either  take  a scent  of  danger. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  hi. 

There  is  a fish  called  a raioir : look*,  whatsoever  touehet  h it 
tenieth  presently  of  yron, 

Holland.  Ptinie,  book  xxxii.  eh.  ii. 

Thunderbolt*  and  lightnings  in  like  manner  doe  sent  atrongly 
of  brimstone.  Id.  Jb.  book  xxxv.  eh.  xv. 

Fan.  Is  Virulct  in  the  conspiracie  ? 

Ron.  The  head  of  all,  h*  only  scented  me  : 

And  from  hi*  fear  that  I plaid  false  is  tied, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Double  Marriage,  act  L IC.  1 . 

Hut  kind  of  aideriti*  growing  upon  mud  wall,  if  it  be  brused  or 
stamped,  yteldeth  a stinking  tent. 

Holland.  Plane,  book  xxv.  ch.  ▼. 

A maiden  gath’ring  on  the  plaines 

A sent ftd l nosegay  (to  ret  noere  her  pap. 

Or  as  a favour,  for  hrr  aherheard's  cap,) 

Is  seen*  Carre  off  to  stray,  if  she  hare  spide 
A flower  that  might  increase  her  po«ie‘s  pride, 

Browne.  Britannia  i Pastorals,  book  ii.  King  2. 


The  »mt full  osprey  by  the  rocke  had  fish’d. 

And  many  a prittie  shrimp  in  scallops  dish’d, 

Some  way  eomvay’d  b*T. 

Browne.  Britannia’s  Past  orals,  book  ii,  song  3. 
Yet  I find  but  one  man,  Richard  Smart  by  name,  ((he  more 
remarkable  because  but  once,  and  that  seentingly,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Fox,)  burnt  at  .Salisbury. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Wiltshire. 


SCENT. 
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And  lo  ! this  second  Paris  come  again, 

With  his  unmanly,  soft,  luxurious  train, 

In  scented  tresres  and  a mitre  gay, 

To  bear  my  bride,  his  ravish’d  pnse,  sway. 

Pitt-  Ftrgi 4 lEneid,  book  iv. 
Meantime  the  king,  hi*  son,  and  Helen,  went 
Where  the  nch  wanlrutie  breath’d  a costly  scent. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  XT. 
Ye  blossoms,  that  one  varied  landscape  rise, 

And  send  your  seentful  tribute  to  the  dki ; 

Diffusive  like  yoa  royal  branches  smile, 

Grace  the  young  year,  and  giad  the  grateful  i*le  ! 

Savage.  The  Fo/untrer  fjsureal,  No.  2. 
The  thing  which  first  strikes  him  and  fixts  his  attention,  is  the 
majesty  and  splendour  of  the  king's  own  dress;  which  indeed  is 
described  by  the  single  circumstance  of  the  profusion  of  rich  per- 
fumes with  which  it  was  scented. 

Horsley.  S ermon  8.  vol.  i. 
The  scentless  and  the  scented  lose  ; this  red. 

And  of  an  humblet  growth,  the  other  tall, 

And  throwing  up  inro  the  darkest  gloom 
Of  neighb’ring  cypress,  or  more  sable  yew. 

Her  silver  globes,  light  as  the  foamy  surf. 

That  the  wind  severe  from  the  broken  wave. 

Cow  per.  The  Task,  book  vi. 


SCETTRE,\  Fr.  scrplrc  ; It.  scetlro ; Sp.  ertro  ; 

ScE'rTRED.  j Lat.  serptrum  ; Gr.  mnprrpos',  baculu* t 
quo  quit  innititur,  from  mnjrr-rtw,  inniti,  a Half,  on 
which  any  one  learnt.  Sec  the  Quotation  from  Potter, 
It  is  applied  generally  to 

The  ensign  of  authority ; to  royal  or  imperial  autho* 
rity  or  power. 

And  she  that  bare  the  sceptre  ful  of  flourvs, 

Shal  here  a distaf  hire  coat  for  to  quit*. 

Chaucer.  The  Monies  Tale,  v.  14378. 


And  foreothe  this  foresaied  woman,  bare  amsle  bookes  in  her 
right  haiule,  and  in  her  left  hand  sh*  bore  a scepter. 

Id.  floedus.  Ue  Consolation*,  book  i. 

Thy  temples  wounded  with  a thorny  crown,  thy  face  spat  upon, 
Ihy  cheeks  bufErfed,  thy  head  smitten,  thy  hand  sceptred  wilh  a 
reed,  thyself  derided  with  wry  mouths,  bended  knres,  scoffing 
acclamations  '■ 

Halt.  Contemplations.  Christ  before  Pilate. 


But  in  a body  which  doth  freely  veeld 
His  part**  to  reason's  rule  obedient, 

And  letteth  her  that  ought  the  scepter  weeld, 

All  happy  peace  and  goodly  government 
Is  idled  there  in  sure  establishment. 

Spenser.  Facri e Queen*,  book  ii.  can.  11. 

— ..  - Our  Csire  Phrebun’  shine, 

Shall  light  those  place*, 

With  lustrous  graces, 

Where  darkeneste,  with  her  glomvc  sceptred  luuid, 

Doth  now  command. 

Ben  Jonson.  To  James  Earle  <f  Desmond. 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  tragedy 
In  scepter' d pall  come  sweeping  by, 

Presenting  Thebes,  or  Kelops'  line, 

Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine. 

Milton.  II  Pmscroto. 


It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  in  this  place,  that  *■<*?*«», 
the  scepter,  or  staff,  was  always  the  ensign  of  judicial  and  sove- 
reign power;  whence,  in  Homer,  it  is  accounted  sacred,  and  the 
most  solemn  oaths  are  sworn  by  it. 

letter.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  book  i.  ch.  xx. 
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SCKP  High  on  his  car  Sesoatris  struck  my  view, 

THE.  Whom  scepter' d i Lares  in  golden  harness  drew. 

. /’iff.  The  Temple  of  Fame. 

SCHEME.  SCERN,  t.e.  discern. 

' v ~ * But.  ai  he  nigher  drew,  he  easily 

Might  snmw  that  it  was  nut  hi*  sweetest  sweet. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  iii.  can.  10. 

SCHdBFFERIA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Dioecia,  order  Tetrandria.  Generic  character : male 
flower,  calyx  four-leaved ; corolla,  petals  lour,  sometime# 
none:  female  flower,  calyx  and  corolla  a#  the  male; 
berry  two-cellcd  ; tieeds  solitary. 

Two  species  shrubs  natives  of  Jamaica  and  His- 
paniola. 

SCILENUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Trian  - 
driti . order  Monogynia.  Generic  character:  glumes 
chaffy,  onc-valved,  heaped  together  in  bundles;  corolla 
none ; seed  one,  nearly  round,  situated  among  the 
glumes. 

More  than  fifty  species  of  rush-like  plants,  natives  nf 
both  hemispheres;  S.  mariscus,  nigricant , compreuus , 
rufuM,  and  monoicu .*,  are  natives  of  Great  Brituin. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN.  See  Switzerland. 

SCHEDULE,  also  anciently  written  Cedule,  q.v. 
Fr.  jr chedr,  schedule,  cedule  ; It.  cedola  ; Sp.  cedttla  ; 
Lat.  schedula,  tcheda  ,*  Gr.  vyecii  or  e\tcq,  a sheet,  (of 
paper.)  from  trxt{’tiyf  to  divide,  to  cleave;  Cotgrave 
calls  it 

**  A scrowl,  handwriting,  or  private  instrument  in 
writing.  An  addition  or  scrowl,  annexed  unto  a testa- 
ment or  other  deed.**  Also  a list,  a catalogue. 

Then  were  certain  device*  foe  law*  delivered  to  my  teamed 
council  to  pen,  a*  by  a schedule  appearath. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  h.  part  ii.  book  in  p.  61 
Of  folded  1 chedutei  had  she  many  a one. 

Which  ahe  perus'd,  sign'd,  tore,  and  gave  the  flood. 

Shaktpeart.  A Lave  Ft  Complaint,  p.  641. 

Than  *ir  Ley*  of  Sanxere,  marshall  of  France,  signified  the 
stat*  of  theiiglynhmen  to  Parys  to  y*  kyng,  and  to  the  knightea 
that  were  tker.  am]  made  wrir\  nge*  and  teada/es  to  be  *ct  vp  on 
the  pale*,  and  in  other  place*.  sayrng  thus  flic. 

lard  Herne  it.  Frausart.  Cronycle,  vol-  i,  ch.  273. 

SCHELHAMMERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the 
class  Hexandrta,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Melan- 
thaceet.  Generic  character : corolla  bell-shaped,  petals 
six,  involute ; stamens  inserted  into  the  claws  of  the 
petals;  anthers  posterior;  stigmas  three,  recurved; 
capsule  superior,  three-celled,  three-valved ; seeds  many. 

Two  species,  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 

SCHEME,  n.  and  v.  j Gr.  e\rjpa,  habitus,  from 

Scme'siatism,  I habere,  the  habit, 

Schk'matibt,  >form.  Our  application  of 

Schk'mist,  I this  word  seems  to  be  modern, 

Schb'hkr.  J and  peculiar  to  our  own  lan- 

guage. 

The  form  or  frame,  fabric,  construction,  contrivance; 
the  plan  or  plot,  the  design  or  purpose.  Johnson  uses 
the  verb  in  his  explanation  of  contrite , and  schemer  is 
common  in  speech. 

I might  lary  tong  time  in  declaring  the  nature  of  diuera  schemes, 
which  are  word**  or  aentences  altered,  either  by  ipeaking,  or  writing, 
contrarie  to  the  vulgare  costume  of  our  speech,  without  ehaunging 
their  nature  at  al. 

fill  ton.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorigue,  p.  179. 

All  scheme*  are  alighted  which  attempt  to  shine 
At  once  with  strange  and  probable  design. 

Parnell.  On  (he  Different  Styles  of  Per  try. 

They  are  not  either  of  them  ingvm*  ruble  and  incorniptib'e  ele- 
ments, much  less  the  sole  matter  of  all  tangible  bodies,  but  only 


two  of  the  primordial  and  of  the  mod  obvious  schematisms  of  that,  SCHEME 

which  is  indeed  the  universal  matter.  * * 

Boyle.  It’urAs,  rot.  iii.  p.  106.  SCHI- 

Th«  treasurer  maWth  little  uw  of  the  tchematun,  who  are  dnyly  SANDRA, 
plying  him  with  their  vision*,  but  to  l>e  tlumiughiy  convmcid  by 
the  comparison  that  his  own  notion*  are  the  Wat. 

Sun  ft.  Letter  to  Dr.  King. 

Baron  Puflendorf  observed  well  of  those  independent  schemists 
in  tha  words  here  following. 

Water  land.  Hurts,  vol.  v,  p.  500.  Supplement  to  the  Christian 
Sacrament. 

For  useless  lay  the  now* neglected  chain  ; 

Threats  fail'd,  and  punishment*  were  schem'd  in  vain. 

Lesns.  Thetaid  of  Statius,  book  ii. 

The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  multiply  ing  paper  money  to  almost 
any  extent,  was  the  real  foundation  of  what  is  called  the  Missis- 
sippi scheme,  the  most  extravagant  project,  both  of  banking  and 
stock-jobbing,  that  perhaps  the  world  ever  saw. 

Wt.  Wealth  iff  Nations,  book  ii.  ch.  ii. 

SCHEPPERIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Hexandrta . order  Monogynia , natural  order  Cappa - 
ridea.  Generic  character : calyx  four-leaved,  spreading; 
corolla,  petals  four;  nectary  concave;  seed-vessel  a 
fleshy  pod. 

One  species,  S.  juncea , native  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

SCHEUCHZERIA,  in  Botany,  a genu*  of  the  class 
Hexandrta,  order  Trigynia , natural  order  Juncaginetp. 

Generic  character : calyx  none ; corolla  six-parted  ; 
anthers  linear;  stigma  sessile ; capsule  inflated, distinct, 
usually  two-seeded. 

One  species,  8.  palustris,  native  of  Lapland  and 
Canada. 

8CHINUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dioecia , 
order  Decandria,  natural  order  Anacardiacete.  Generic 
character:  male  flower,  calyx  five-cleft;  corolla,  petals 
five  : female  flower,  calyx  and  corolla  as  the  male ; berry 
three-celled. 

Six  species,  native  of  South  America. 

SCHI'RROUS,  or  "i  Fr.  schirrt ; It.  tcirro  ; Lat. 

Ski'rrous,  > schisms ; Gr.  tnupp-oc,  tumor 

Sc h mao's itt.  J durus,  a hard  swelling,  from 

eettpo  trv,  indurare,  to  harden.  C'otgrave  calls  it — 

A hard  and  almost  insensible  swelling,  a kernel,  bred 
between  the  flesh  and  skin  by  cold  ; or  of  thick  and 
clammy  phlegm. 

All  hard  and  ae^irrow#  tumors,  occasioned  by  tha  gathering  of 
humor*,  are  healed  with  vervain*  or  cinquefoil*  Midden  in  vinegre. 

Holland . PI, me,  book  xxvi.  eh.  sii. 

As  for  c**terne  waters,  the  physician*  alto  themselves  confess*, 
that  they  breed  obstructions  and  tchirrhosilies  in  tha  belli*,  yea, 
and  otherwise  bee  hurtfull  to  the  throat. 

Id.  Lb.  book  xxxi.  eh.  iii. 

The  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  brrathing,  occasioned  by  schirro- 
sities  of  the  gland*,  is  not  to  be  cured  any  otherwise  than  hy  extir- 
pation. Arbutknot.  On  Diet,  ch.  iii. 

The  rough  file  grates ; yet  useful  is  its  touch. 

As  sharp  corrosives  to  the  ochirrous  flesh. 

Or,  to  the  stubborn  temper,  keen  rebuke. 

Jago,  Edge-Hill , book  iii. 

A fine  portrait  of  Vcsatius  the  anatomist  whan  young,  by  Tin- 
toret,  lie  has  a sktrroas  bone  in  hia  left  band,  the  other  hold*  a 
compass.  Reynolds.  Joanuy  to  Flanders  and  Holland, 

SCHISANDRA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Monoccia , order  Pentandria , natural  order  Mcnitpcr 
mete.  Generic  character:  male  flower,  calyx  nine- 
leaved, disposed  in  three  series ; corolla  none ; anthers 
nearly  sessile,  cohering  at  their  apices : female  flower, 
calyx  and  corolla  as  the  male  ; pistils  numerous ; berry 
one-seeded,  inserted  into  the  elongated  receptacle. 

One  species,  & coccinca,  native  of  North  America. 
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Fr.  scisme  ; It.  irumo;  Sp. 
risma  ; Low  Lot.  scisma  Gr. 
vyitTfia,  from  eryiC-tiv,  to  di- 
vide nr  sever.  Colgrave  ren- 
ders Fr.  scismalizer,  to  schis- 
rnatizr  it,  to  play  the  schisma- 
tick.  See  the  Quotation  from  Locke. 

A division,  a separation. 

Neither  had  the  world  anv  rett  this  many  hundred  y«w  for 
reformyoK  of  frien  and  mock**,  and  ceatyn^  of  tekitmr*  that  were 
fm»n^  mir  rleryy.  Tyndall.  p.  176. 

F.U«U  to  be  called  a rayler,  seditions,  a maker  of  discord*,  and  a 
truuhler  of  thu  ctkno  peace,  yea  a tektsmaftke  and  an  hcretick*  also. 

id.  a.  P.  i%. 

Surely  by  bye  holy  aainctes  and  martin  he  meaoeth  tbeyr  holy 
try  m alike  i a oil  hentiquea. 

Sir  Thomat  More.  I Fork  ft,  p.  302, 

Therefore  we  ara  well  as&ired  that  your  tvkiimatital / vupuTitv- 
tendentahip  can  nut  stand*,  though  al  the  power  of  the  world  were 
bentc  to  hoi  tie  It  vp. 

Jewell.  Dr/m  re  of  the  AfuJogie,  p.  697. 

Item.  Whether  any  «ueh  aa  were  ordered  ickttmnhcally,  and 
contrary  to  the  old  order  and  custom  of  the  catboiick  church,  or 
being  unlawfully  and  tchitmaiically  married. 

Burnet.  Record*,  (‘art  ii.  book  ii.  No.  15. 

Sc Aiiot  it  a real  or  division  in  the  church,  when  it  comes  to  the 
separating  of  congregations,  and  may  also  happen  to  a true  church, 
as  well  a*  to  a 

Milton  Works,  voL  iL  p.  123.  Of  True  Religion,  Sre. 
None  gives  religion  a more  dangerous  wound 
(Of  which  firme  union  ia  a certain*  aigne) 

Then  schismatics,  wbnse  dream**  would  truth  confound. 

And  to  divide  what  faith  should  fait  combine. 

Stirling,  Doowrt-day.  The  Seventh  Hour e. 

At  mischievous  a mark  as  any  of  her  carnality,  is  her  dissension 
and  schismaticafnrss  even  to  mutual  persecution  ; as  alto  the  un- 
natural and  unchristian  wars  of  one  part  uf  reformed  Christendom 
•gainst  thu  other.  More.  On  the  Seven  ChurcAes,  p.  1 13. 

The  peace  and  good  of  the  church  is  not  terminated  in  the 
tchumJrn  estate  of  one  or  two  kingdoms,  but  should  be  provided 
for  the  joint  consultation  of  all  reformed  Christendom  ; that  all 
controversy  may  end  in  the  final  pronounce  or  canon  of  one  arcb- 
pnmate  or  protestant  pope. 

Ahlto*.  The  Reaeon  of  Chssrck  Government,  book  i.  eh.  vi. 

ScAitm  then,  for  the  same  reasons  that  have  already  been 
ulled gvd.  is  nothing  else  but  a separation  made  in  the  communion 
of  the  church,  upon  account  of  something  in  divine  worship,  or 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  that  is  not  any  necessary  |»art  of  iL 

ljodte.  letter  concerning  Toleration. 
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SCHISM,  j 

Schismatic*, 
Schisma'tical, 
Schism  aVic  ally. 
Schism  a'ticalmess, 
Srn,'*iMi.r.«n. 


He  that  denies  not  any  thing  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  in 
express  words,  nor  makes  a separation  upon  occasion  of  any  thing 
that  rs  not  manifestly  contained  in  the  sacred  text ; however  he 
may  he  nicknamed  by  any  sect  of  Christiana,  and  declared  by 
some,  or  all  of  them,  to  be  utterly  void  of  true  Christianity  ; yrt  in 
deed  and  in  truth  this  man  cannot  be  either  a heretics  or  arAts* 
matich.  Id.  16. 

But  being  schismatical/y  inclined,  be  [John  Gem?]  refused  to 
conform  to  certain  ceremonies  in  the  church  of  Kngland. 

Wood.  Athena  Ommsmsss, 
The  vulgar  thus  through  imitation  err  } 

As  oft  the  learn'd  by  being  singular ; 

So  much  they  acorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By  chance  go  right,  they  pnrposrly  go  wrong : 

.Sr Aiima/ km  the  plain  believers  quit. 

And  are  but  damn'd  for  having  too  much  wit. 

Pope.  Stray  on  Criticism . 

The  design  of  all  which  is  to  bind  us  over  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  unity  and  concord,  and  restrain  us  by  the  strictest  ob- 
ligations from  all  schismaticaU.  factious,  and  turbulent  behaviour 
in  those  sacred  or  civil  societies  whereof  we  are  members. 

Scott.  Chrutian  Life,  part  i.  ch-  iii. 


The  sin  c S schism,  as  such,  ia  by  no  means  the  object  of  tern-  SCHISM, 
poral  coercion  and  punishment,  . |M  _ _ 

Black* time.  Commentaries,  book  iv.  ch.  iv. 

Schism,  » rent,  a state  of  division.  This  word  is  re- 
stricted to  Ecclesiastical  usage.  Dr.  Hammond  remnrks, 

11  It  signifies  literally  tcissure  or  division,  which  being  a 
figurative,  and  withal  a relative  word,  referring  to  some 
body,  which  is  thus  cut  or  divided,  butthat  no  natural  hut 
political  body, the  church  or  congregation  of  Christians; 
the  literal  notation  of  the  word,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  use, 
will  be  rijc  ivfcifro t ZialpioiQ,  a division  in  or  from  the 
vnily  of  the  church  of  Chrul.  Only  the  form  and  ter- 
mination of  the  word  must  he  further  noted  ; which  being 
not  tr^fnc,  from  the  active  but  <r\iepa,  from  the 

passive  a\ilopat,  the  use  of  such  passives  is  oheervable, 
being  of  the  nature  (and,  lor  want  of  conjugations,  de- 
signed to  supply  the  place)  of  the  Hebrew  Hithpael, 
and  so  noting  reciprocal  action,  or  passion,  where  the 
passion  is  from  and  on  himself ’ and  is  most  fully  ex- 
pressed by  the  Latin  neutrals,  which  partake  both  of 
active  and  passive,  but  ure  strictly  neither  of  them. . . . 

The  distinct  nature  of  the  word  is  a voluntary  dividing, 
or  in  the  neutral  expression,  which  the  Fathers  familiarly 
use,  a separating  or  receding  of  any  member  from  the 
unity  of  the  body,  i.  e.  of  the  church  of  Christ ; and  so 
the  schismatic  is  he  that  divides  himself  from  the  church 
of  God,  not  he  that  ia  cast  out  by  the  governors  of  the 
church.”* 

I.  The  word  Schism  therefore  describes  an  act  or 
state  of  separation  from  the  visible  unity  of  the  church  ; 
for  which  reason  we  find  that  writers  in  defence  of  mo- 
del ti  Schisms,  under  the  hard  necessity  of  finding,  or  of 
forcing  a theory  which  should  harmonize  with  their  slate 
of  division,  have  bent  themselves  with  all  their  strength 
to  overthrow  the  visible  unity  of  the  church.  H For  if 
there  be  no  visible  church,  then  no  ain  of  Schism.” — u If 
the  visible  unity  of  the  church  be  not  founded  by  tiod, 
then  is  there  no  crime  of  Schism  in  breaking  that  unity  ;Mf 
the  only  sin  of  Schism  which  could  then  remain  would 
be  the  sin  of  a contentious  spirit,  which  is,  in  fact,  only 
to  use  a name,  and  to  deny  the  specific  kind  of  sin 
altogether. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  Article  to  assume  as  proved, 
the  doctrine  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  church,  which  will 
naturally  occur  in  its  own  place  and  order.  See  Unity. 

The  following  passages  from  the  Fathers  wilt  at  the 
same  time  exhibit  the  judgment  of  primitive  times  re- 
specting the  nature  of  Schism,  and  also  fix  the  interpre- 
tation of  such  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  as  are  now 
equally  claimed  by  those  who  maintain  and  those  who 
deny  the  visible  unity  of  the  church. 

On  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  “ Now  I beseech  you, 
brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ,  that  ye 
all  speak  the  same  thing,  aud  that  there  be  no  divisions 
(c\iouara)  among  you.11}  Theodoret  says,  “ He  did 
not  blame  them  for  their  difference  of  opinion,  but  for 
their  strife  and  contention  about  their  ministers.*’ 

St.  Chrysostom,  also,  on  the  same  verse : u The  em- 
phatic meaning  of  the  word  Schism,  and  the  very  term  of 

• Ham,  Of  Schism,  ch.  ii.  2-  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  333. 

\ Thorndike,  Height*  and  Measure*,  p.  3. 

X 1 Cor.  i-  W. 
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SCHISM.  accusation  itself,  suffices  deeply  to  inculpate  them. 

For  tike  parts  did  nut  become  many  entire  members,  but 
even  the  one  (body)  perished.  Were  these  (sects)  perfect 
churches,  there  must  nerds  have  been  manifold  diversity 
in  the  system,  but  in  that  they  are  Schisms,  the  one  is 
destroyed.  For  when  a whole  is  divided  into  many, 
not  only  is  it  not  multiplied,  but  even  the  one  perishes. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  Schisms.”* 

And  in  1 Cor.  xi.  18,  '*1  hear  there  are  Schisms 
among  you.”  Theodoret  writes,  44  He  does  not  speak 
of  Schisms  of  opinion,  but  such  as  arose  from  the  desire 
of  pre-eiui ueuce,  with  which  he  had  charged  them  iu  the 
beginning  of  the  Epistle.” 

St.  Chrysostom  also  says,  44  Let  me  say  this  to  such 
as  attach  themselves  indiscriminately  to  those  that  divide 
the  church.  For  if  they  hold  also  contrary  doctrines, 
even  for  this  very  reason  it  is  ?ot  right  to  mix  with  them, 
but  if  they  agree  with  us,  much  less : wherefore  ? be- 
cause tbeir  disease  i6  love  of  pre-eminence.  Know  ye 
not  what  befell  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiratn?  Did 
not  their  fellows  also  share  their  punishment?  What 
sayest  thou  T Their  faith  is  the  same  aa  ours.  They 
too  are  orthodox.  Why  then  are  they  not  with  us? 
There  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.  If  they  are 
right,  we  are  wrong.  But  if  we  are  right,  they  are 

wrong Tell  me,  do  ye  think  this  enough,  to 

say  they  are  orthodox?  But  tbeir  orders,  are  they 
lost?  And  what  good  is  there  in  all  the  rest  if  these 
are  not  perfect?  For  we  must  contend  as  for  the  faith, 
so  also  for  the  orders  of  the  church.  Siuce,  if  it  be  law- 
ful for  every  man  uto  fill  bis  hands,**  aa  they  were  wont 
to  say  of  old,  and  Lo  become  a priest,  let  all  draw  near. 
In  vain  was  this  altar  builded , in  vain  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  church;  in  vain  the  defined  number  of  the 
priests.  Let  us  away  with  these  things  and  destroy  them. 

Some  man  says,  God  forbid If  they  have  the 

same  doctrines,  tike  same  sacraments,  wherefore  does 
another  ruler  intrude  upon  a church  which  is  not  his 
own  ?”t 

44  Wherefore  we  tell  you  these  things  that  ye  may  not 
be  able  in  that  day  to  say,  Nobody  told  us.  Nobody 
explained  it  to  us.  We  knew  it  not  We  thought  this 
sin  to  be  uoQung.  Wherefore  I declare  unto  you,  that 
rending  the  church  is  no  less  sin  than  falling  into 
heresy.**! 

Zonaras,  on  the  thirty-third  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
Laodicen,  which  forbids  Catholics  to  pray  with  schis- 
matics, writes,  u They  are  called  heretics  who  err  con- 
cerning the  faith.  But  schismatics  are  they  that  are 
sound  in  doctrine,  but  for  some  cause  or  other  separate, 
and  set  up  congregalious."§ 

And  so  the  Fathers  of  the  Latin  church,  as  St.  Cy- 
prian, who  writes,  ''  He  who  holds  not  this  unity  of  the 
church,  does  he  think  he  holds  the  faith?  ....  For  the 
blessed  apostle  St.  Paul  teaches  the  same  thing,  and  ex- 
hibits the  sacreduessof  unity  in  these  words;  4 There  is 
one  body,  and  one  spirit,  Ac.’  This  unity  it  is  our  duty 
to  hold,  nod  to  vindicate  with  firmness,  especially  our- 
selves the  Bishops,  who  preside  in  the  church,  that  we 

may  show  tbe  Episcopate  to  be  one,  and  undivided 

The  Episcopate  is  one,  a share  of  which  is  vested  by  a 
common  tenure  in  each  alike.  The  church  is  one, 
though  extended  far  and  wide  by  its  naturally  prolific 


* St.  Chfyi.  Horn.  iu.  «n  Ep.  ad  Car. 

V Hoot,  m Ep.  ad  EpA.  si.  5 I /W. 

§ Bev«tidge.  Ponded,  i.  469, 


tendency,  in  like  manner  as  the  sun  has  rays  many,  yet  SCHISM, 
one  light ; and  in  a tree  many  boughs,  but  their  strength,  v'-**-' 
which  lies  in  the  firmness  of  the  root,  is  one ; and  when 
many  streams  flow  from  one  fountain,  although  by  the 
abundance  of  the  discharge  they  may  seem  to  be  tnaui- 
fold  and  diverse,  yet  is  unity  preserved  in  their  head. 

Divide  the  ray  from  the  sun,  the  unity  of  light  forbids 
division  ; break  the  bough  Irorn  the  tree,  it  can  no 
longer  blossom ; cut  olf  the  stream  from  the  fountain, 
and  it  dries  up.  So  in  the  church  of  God.  Whosoever 
separates  from  the  church  separates  from  the  promises 
which  are  in  the  church.  Nor  will  ike  attain  tbe  re- 
ward of  Christ  who  leaves  the  church  of  Christ 

The  Lord  admonishes  us,  4 He  that  is  not  with  me  is 
against  me,  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me  scatter- 
ed!.* He  that  breaks  the  peace  and  concord  of  Christ 
sets  himself  against  Christ.  He  that  gathereth  any- 
where but  ir  the  church  scatiereih  the  church  of  Christ. 

. . . . Tbe  Loid  saith,  4 1 and  my  Father  are  one  ;*  and 
again,  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  it  is 
written,  4 And  these  three  are  one.'  And  does  any 
tnan  believe  that  this  unity,  which  is  derived  from  the 
indivisibility  of  God,  and  blends  itself  by  heavenly  mys- 
teries, can  be  rent  in  the  church,  and  separated  by  the 
repulsion  of  conflicting  wills?  He  who  holds  not  this 
unity,  holds  not  the  law  of  God,  holds  not  the  faith  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  holds  neither  life  nor  salvation.  . * . . 

“The  Son  himself  admonishes  us  in  his  Gospel,  and 
says, 4 And  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd.’ 

And  does  any  one  think  there  can  be  in  one  place  many 
shepherds,  and  many  flocks?.  ...  There  is  one  God, 
there  is  one  Christ,  one  Church,  which  is  His;  one  faith, 
one  people,  conjoined  by  the  band  of  concord  in  the 
solid  unity  of  one  body.  The  unity  may  not  be  sundered, 
the  individual  body  may  not  be  separated  by  the  disso- 
lution of  its  joints,  or  torn  iu  pieces  by  the  rending  of 
its  scattered  elements."* 

Aud  lastly,  St.  Augustine.  44  Whosoever  they  be  that 
agree  not  w ith  the  Holy  Scriptures  concerning  the  head, 

(Christ.)  although  they  be  found  in  all  places  whereso- 
ever the  church  is  planted,  they  are  not  iu  the  church.” 

And  aguin,  44  Whosoever  shall  agree  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  concerning  the  head,  and  yet  communicate 
not  in  the  unity  of  the  church,  they  are  not  in  the  church,  be- 
cause they  hold  not  with  the  testimony  of  Christ  himself 
concerning  like  body  of  Christ,  which  is  the  church.*'t 

Again,  “ Ye  ore  in  our  fellowship,  iu  baptism,  in  the 
creed,  in  the  other  mysteries  of  the  Lord.  But  in  the 
spirit  of  unity  and  the  bund  of  peace,  above  all  in  tbe 
Catholic  church  itself,  ye  are  nut  with  us.”J 

From  these  passages  it  is  plain  that  the  Fathers  of 
the  church  understood  and  taught  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Schism  to  be  the  act  or  state  of  separation  from 
the  visible  unity  of  the  body,  without  any  regard  to  the 
accidents  of  motive,  or  the  spirit  of  contention,  or  the  dif- 
ference of  opiniou,  which  might  accompany,  but  could 
never  change,  the  nulurc  of  the  act.  Schism  was  in  their 
belief  the  antagonist  of  unity,  an  falsehood  is  of  truth  ; 
and  so  to  be  regarded  apart  from  all  its  accidents, 
whether  before  or  after  tbe  act 

II.  Such  being  the  nature  of  Schism,  we  must  pro- 
ceed to  consider  its  several  kind*. 

The  church,  or  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  being  a 


* Cyprian,  D*  Uoitoit  KeeJtnm. 

f Centra  Don.  Ep.  loin.  ix.  341-2. 

t Ep.  xciii.  ad  E intent.  kc.  46.  Aug,  tom.  ii.  249.  ed.  Ben. 
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SCHISM,  body  no  less  visible  than  the  empires  of  the  world,  must 
v-^V~/  therefore  have  a visible  government,  and  order  of  faith 
and  discipline. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  committed  to  his  Apostles  the 
mysteries  of  truth  and  grace,  with  authority  for  the 
government  of  h's  flock,  and  they  again  delivered  the 
mvsteries  of  the  Gospel  to  the  churches  planted  through- 
out the  world,  and  ordained  in  the  name  of  Christ  an 
order  for  the  perpetual  government  of  the  body.  The 
mysteries  of  grace  and  truth,  i.e.  the  word  and  sacra* 
inents,  were  n fixed  and  unchangeable  deposit ; but  the 
authority  committed  to  the  Bishops  of  the  church  was 
designed  to  be  continuous,  and  endowed  with  a mani- 
fold power  for  every  emergency  until  the  coming  of  their 
Lord. 

The  conditions  of  communion  were  therefore  a pro- 
fession of  the  Catliolic  faith,  and  subordination  to  Apos- 
tolical authority.  This  authority  comprehended  among 
its  functions,  I . the  power  of  the  keys.  i.  e.  in  giving  or 
refusing  the  holy  sacraments  and  absolution ; 2.  the 
power  of  enjoining  ritual  and  liturgical  observances,  and 
the  detail  of  matters  indifferent.  Such  were  the  terms 
on  which  men  were  received  and  suffered  to  continue  in 
its  communion.  Now,  what  the  individual  was  to  the 
particular  church,  the  particular  churches  were  to  the 
church  at  large.  They  too  were  bound  to  keep  the 
Catholic  faith  whole  and  undeflled,  and  to  submit  to  the 
collective  Apostolical  authority  of  the  church  Catholic. 

And  therefore,  as  the  obligations  to  unity  were  twofold, 
internal,  i.e,  of  each  several  member  to  the  church  in 
particular,  and  external,  i.  e.  of  each  several  church  to 
the  whole  Catholic  body,  so  the  act  of  Schism  is  likewise 
twofold. 

1.  And  first  of  external  Schism.  The  church  Catholic* 
being  a body  in  perfect  unity  of  subordination,  has,  there- 
fore, many  relations  between  its  several  integral  parts  ; 
such  as  the  Patriarchal  and  Metropolitical  authority,  as 
well  as  the  equality  of  the  several  churches  one  with 
another,  whether  subordinate  to  any  ecclesiastical  supe- 
rior, or  of  independent  jurisdiction.* 

External  Schism,  therefore,  t.e.  the  breach  of  inter- 
communion, varies  in  its  character,  as  the  act  of  aepara- 
tion  may  be  from  a church  possessing  Patriarchal,  Me- 
tropolitical, or  simply  independent  authority.  Still, 
whatsoever  may  be  the  accidents  of  Schism,  its  nature 
remains  the  same,  t.e.  a suspension  of  intercommunion 
between  any  two  or  more  churches  of  the  Catholic  body. 
For  instance : — 

After  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  (431,)  the  churches  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  in  the  East,  taking  the  Nes- 
torian  aide,  fell  away  from  the  unity  of  the  whole. 

After  the  Council  of  Chniccdon,  (451.)  the  churches 
of  Egypt  and  ./Ethiopia,  taking  the  part  of  Eutyches, 
separated  themselves. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  (1442,) 
the  churches  of  the  East,  under  the  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  and  those  of  the  Western  church,  under 
or  in  communion  with  the  Patriarchate  of  Home,  finally 
separated  from  each  other. 

After  the  Council  of  Trent,  (1564.)  the  Roman  Pa- 
triarch, and  the  churches  in  communion  with  Rome,  com- 
mitted a deliberate  Schism  by  erecting  new  barriers  of 
division  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian  church. 

In  all  these  cases  the  several  churches  retained  their 
internal  unity  in  succession  and  discipline;  they  de- 


* a ir«aif  at  Cyprus  and  Britain. 


parted  indeed  from  the  unity  of  the  faith,  the  Nestorian  SCHISM, 
and  Eutychian  churches  by  rejecting  a portion  of  truth, 
and  the  Roman  by  superadding  to  the  Catholic  doctrine 
the  novelties  of  unauthorized  tradition.  But  their  Schism 
consisted  in  breaking  from  intercommunion. 

2.  And  secondly,  of  internal  Schism:  of  these  there 
are  two  kinds:  1.  where  the  Apostolical  succession  has 
been  pretended;  2.  where  Apostolical  discipline  has 
been  rejected  altogether. 

(1.)  Of  that  kind  of  internal  Schism  which  pretends  to 
perpetuate  the  Apostolical  succession,  the  following  are 
examples.  The  Schism  in  the  IVlh  Century  at  Antioch, 
iu  which  was  for  many  years  a twofold  succession,  one 
ocknowledged  by  the  Eastern,  and  the  other  by  the 
Western  church.  The  intruding  party  at  length  pre- 
vailed. 

The  Schism  of  Donatus  in  the  African  churches  lasted 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years ; the  schismatical 
Bishops  being  at  one  time  four  hundred  in  number,  and 
only  fewer  by  sixty  or  seventy  than  the  Catholic.  The 
great  Western  Schism,  in  which  for  fifty  years  there 
were  two  rival  Popes  at  Rome  and  Avignon,  and  in  the 
year  1409  a third  was  elected  by  the  Council  of  Pisa. 

Under  this  bead  may  tie  added  the  Roman  Schisms 
in  England  and  Ireland,  in  which  a succession  has  been 
intruded  since  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIth  Century. 

(2  ) A second  and  the  commonest  kind  of  internal 
Schism  is  that  of  one  or  more  members  of  a church  volun- 
tarily withdrawing  themselves  from  communion  without 
any  pretension  of  continuing  the  Apostolical  succession. 

This  has  been  the  prevalent  form  of  Schism  in  Protestant 
countries  since  the  Reformation,  till  at  length  the  very 
precept  and  obligation  of  visible  unity  have  been  abso- 
lutely denied. 

This  kind  of  Schism  is  wont  to  take  the  shape  of  an 
established  system  pretend  it  g to  primitive  purity,  or  of 
irregular  voluntary  combination?,  ever  dissolving  and 
forming  arouud  some  new  centre.  As  examples  of  these 
may  be  taken  the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  bodies 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  unnumbered  seels  ever 
subdividing  under  some  new  name. 

There  are  two  other  indirect  forms  of  Schism  to  be 
instanced ; the  first,  when  any  member  of  a church  shall 
contumaciously  refuse  to  undergo  a penance  imposed 
by  rightful  authority ; the  second,  when  any  man  shall 
persevere  in  a stale  of  separation  contrary  to  better  in- 
struction, or  through  neglect  of  opportunities  of  being 
instructed. 

III.  Such  being  the  nature  and  the  several  kind a of 
Schism,  it  remains  only  to  observe  that  the  act  of  sepa- 
ration, inasmuch  as  it  is  a direct  hreach  of  u Divine 
order,  must  always  partake  of  the  nature  of  sin  ; und 
also  inasmuch  as  it  is  a contravention  of  God's  ordained 
discipline  for  his  people,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  in  every  cose 
hurtful  both  to  the  party  separating  and  to  the  church 
itself. 

For  Schism  is  to  the  church  what  a wound  is  to  the 
body  ; not  always  deadly,  but  always  injurious,  both  in 
its  immediate  and  ultimate  effects. 

God  has  been  pleased  to  ordain  that  unity  should  be 
“ the  sacrament  of  truth,’’  the  mode  of  its  expression, 
and  the  safeguard  of  its  very  being.  Every  Schism, 
therefore,  shakes  its  safety,  and  makes  the  voice  of  the 
church  feeble  and  tremulous. 

The  first  four  General  Councils  gave  united  witness  to 
the  great  Catholic  mysteries  defined  in  the  creed  of 
Constantinople.  From  that  time  successive  Schisms 
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SCHISM,  have  mode  the  gathering  of  a General  Council  impos- 
— sible;  the  church  ha*  therefore  forfeited  the  Urim  and- 
SCHIZO-  Thummim,  by  which  of  old  she  was  wont  to  inquire  of 
the  Lord.  Instead  of  Catholic  consent  can  now  be 
* , found  only  the  discoid  of  particular  churches. 

Again,  Schism  exhausts  the  strength  of  the  church. 
The  one  Episcopate,  once  so  mighty  in  the  coucord  of 
its  diffused  multitude,  by  division  is  fallen  too  much 
under  secular  dominion.  If  the  kings  of  the  earth  have 
become  the  hearers  of  the  church,  and  her  benefac- 
tors, they  have  often  exercised  an  injurious  lordship 
over  her.  The  churches  of  Christendom  are  being 
punished  for  their  division  by  the  hard  rule  of  secular 
authorities. 

And  further,  Schism  destroys  the  purity  of  the  church. 
As  in  a healthy  constitution  of  body  the  morbid  humours 
are  thrown  out,  so  from  the  church,  when  at  unity  in 
herself,  were  heresies  expelled  by  a healthful  universal 
action.  But  in  a divided  state  the  disease  is  absorbed 
into  the  members,  so  that  they  grow  severally  corrupt, 
each  with  its  own  particular  affection.  The  Catholic 
features  of  unity  in  faith  and  discipline  have  been  gra- 
dually overgrown  by  particular  differences.  National 
customs,  civil  enactments  private  interpretations,  false 
traditions,  and  the  successive,  though  transitory,  influ- 
ence of  individual  men  all  combine  by  a continued  action 
to  heighten  differences  into  repugnancy,  and  Schism 
into  warfare. 

And  thus  the  stream  of  Apostolical  teaching  is  either 
in  part  obstructed,  nr  catches  a foreign  quality  in  its 
course.  Divided  churches  can  at  best  boast  only  of  a 
comparative  purity. 


These  are  some  of  the  many  direct  evils  flowing  from  SCHISM, 
external  Schism  between  the  several  churches  of  Chris- 
tendoni ; but  there  ore  ulterior  effects  of  a deeper  and  . _ * 

more  searching  kind  still  to  be  traced.  For  external 
Schism,  by  shaking  the  authoritative  certainty  of  Apos- 
tolic truth,  and  the  strength  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
and  by  infecting  the  purity  of  the  body,  generates  the  in- 
ward diseases  which  end  in  breaches  of  subordination 
and  charity.  Ill-will  and  false  teaching  are  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  Schism,  and  the  perpetual  affliction, 
even  where  they  may  fail  to  efffcct  the  final  destruction, 
of  particular  churches. 

Lastly,  the  chiefest  sufferer  by  an  act  of  Schism  is  he 
that  commits  it.  For  it  is  no  less  than  a voluntary  ex- 
communication, a self  infliction  of  that  punishment 
which,  by  the  power  of  the  keys,  the  church  imposes 
upon  the  unworthy.  A man  is  thereby  cut  off  from  the 
ordained  channels  of  grace  through  which  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ  is  quickened  and  sanctified.  There  is  a 
connection  between  the  unity  of  the  church  and  the 
perfection  of  charity  in  the  individual  mind,  as  between 
the  mould  and  the  cast.  Subordination  and  brotherly  fel- 
lowship are  the  perfective  ordinances  as  well  as  the  un- 
erring testa  of  charity.  " And  this,”  writes  St.  Augus- 
tine, “ is  the  charity  they  have  not  who  are  cut  off  from 
the  communion  of  the  church  Catholic.  And  though 
they  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  angels,  and 
know  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  it  profiteth  them 
nothing ; for  they  have  not  the  love  winch  is  of  God 
who  love  not  the  unity  of  the  church.”  Aug.  De  Bapt. 
lib.  iii,  c.  16. 


SCIIIVERECKIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Tetradynamia , order  Siliculata,  natural  order  Cruci- 
fers. Generic  character : calyx  equal  at  the  base ; 
petals  entire  ; stamens  large,  toothed  ; silicule  ovate ; 
valves  convex,  longitudinally  depressed  in  the  middle ; 
seeds  many. 

One  species  & podolica , native  of  Poland.  De  Can- 
dolle. 

SCHIZOCERUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymen- 
ovterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  three-jointed,  the  two 
basal  joints  short,  third  elongate,  furcate,  with  numerous 
rows  of  rigid  hairs  on  each  hranch ; in  the  female  simple, 
filiform,  and  naked;  mandibles  unidentate  ; head  trans- 
verse, with  a frontal  tubercle;  ocelli  three;  wings 
ample,  anterior  with  one  perfect  marginal  areolet,  and 
three  imperfect,  nearly  equal,  submarginal  ones,  the 
former  with  its  nervure  carried  to  the  a|>ex  ; abdomen 
rather  short ; legs  simple ; tibia  with  spurs  at  the  apex 
only. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Tenthrcdo  furcata , Villers,  En- 
tam. ; Stephens,  J l lust.  Britt.  Entom.  (Mandibutata,) 
vol.  vi.  p.  20.  Two  species,  both  of  which  are  found, 
but  very  rarely,  in  England. 

SCII  IZOL&N A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Monadefphia , order  Potyandria,  natural  order  Chle- 
nacei r.  Generic  character  : involucre  two-flowered  ; 
calyx  three-leaved ; corolla,  petals  five  ; capsule,  enclosed 
in  the  involucre,  three- celled ; cells  many-seeded. 

Three  species,  elegant,  smali-xtzed  trees,  natives  of 
Madagascar. 

SC  II  iZOPETALUM,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the 
vol.  xxv  II, 


class  Tetradynamia , order  Siliq uosa,  natural  order 
Crucifers.  Generic  character : calyx  cylindrical,  closed  ; 
corolla,  petals  ovate,  deeply  cleft;  stigma  gibbose; 
silique  and  seeds  unknown. 

One  species,  S.  fCafkeri,  native  of  Chili. 

SCHIZOPY'GA,  iu  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymen- 
opterouM  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  slender,  half  the  length 
of  the  body,  with  the  apex  a little  curved ; head  short, 
transverse ; eyes  prominent ; thorax:  somewhat  cyKn- 
dric;  ecuteltum  nearly  triangular,  and  slightly  tubercu- 
lated  ; wings  four,  moderate,  anterior  without  a cellule; 
abdomen  sesrile,  with  the  segments  transversely  im- 
pressed, the  sixth  and  seventh  beneath  with  a longitu- 
dinal cleft,  where,  in  the  female,  the  ovipositor,  which  is 
very  short  and  erect,  arises  ; legs  rather  short ; fe- 
mora stout. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  podagric  a,  Gravenhorst, 
Ichncumonologia  Europss , vol.  iii.  p.  128.  Four 
species,  two  of  which  occur  sometimes  in  England. 

SCHMI DELIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Octandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Sapin- 
dacea.  Generic  character : calyx  four-parted  ; corolla, 
petals  four,  bearded  on  the  inside;  berry  one- seeded. 

Eighteen  species,  natives  of  the  Southern  hemisphere. 

SCHCKLY,  I Fr.  echolvutr. ; It.  *colia*te; 

Scho'lical,  Sp . ecoleador  ; Lit.  scholiastes ; 

ScHo'tiUza,  r.  I Or.  ex°^ia<rrWi  ecriptor  scholio- 

Scho'liast,  [ rum,  {quasi  a e^oXiaZay.)  quod 

Scholia'stick,  I per  otium  (cr  compona- 

Scholia'stical.  J tur.  See  Vossius  and  Martiniua. 

A scholy,  or  tcAo/ium  seems  to  have  been— 

3 ▲ 
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SCHOLY.  A not*,  remark,  or  observation,  to  explain  or  illustrate, 
writ  leu  without  much  labour,  (oltnac.)  See  School. 

__  _ 7 He  therefore  which  made  vs  to  Itue,  hath  also  taught  vs  to  pray, 
v to  the  rod  that  spaaing  vuto  the  Father  io  the  Sounea  owns  pre- 
empt forme  without  schmly  or  glow*  of  our*,  w*e  may  bee  sure 
that  we  vltrr  nothing  which  God  will  eythev  disallow  or  deny. 

Hooker.  Ecclrsiasttcall  Pohtu,  book  v.  sec.  35. 

This  bring  required  eueii  of  learner*  in  tha  school  of  Christ,  the 
dntie  of  tbeu  teacher*  in  bringiug  them  vuto  such  ripenvsse,  must 
norites  bee  somewhat  more,  then  only  to  made  the  seutenev*  af 
Scripture,  and  then  paraphrastic »U jr  to  weholy  them,  to  vary  them 
with  sundry  formes  of  speech,  without  arguing  or  disputing  about 
any  thing  which  they  contain. 

Id.  Ik.  book  in.  see.  8. 

Whenmnto  Maximus  Plamnles  (except  my  reemorie  fsile  me,) 
adtieih  this  tekJit  after  his  maimer,  sourog  that  from  morning 
vatu  mens  (which  is  s'ut  of  the  clocke  after  the  vawquall  aceompt.) 
each  one  ilooth  trauell  about  his  nececaarie  a9h>rea,  that  booing 
downs,  Hr.  iivlmshed.  Dr  tension  of  England,  book  i. 

He  thinks  to  tchaUuse  upon  the  gospel. 

Milieu.  Tetrachordcm, 

It  is  a conunun  schalieal  ertour  to  fill  our  papers  and  note-books 
with  observations  of  great  and  famous  events : meanwhile  things 
of  ordiuary  course  and  common  life  gain  no  room  in  our  paper- 
books.  i inlet.  Rrtuauu,  p,  275. 

The  Nominates  against  the  Reales ; the  .SrAaAiJfKW/rs  against 
the  Caou mates ; the  contention  is  greater,  and  the  doubtea  darker, 
then  cuer  they  were  before. 

Jewell.  Replie  in  Hardingt,  p.  259. 
The  bending  shelves  w ith  ponderous  #cA oIiumIi  groan, 

And  deep  divines,  to  modern  shops  unknown. 

(•'ay.  Trivia,  book  ii. 

And  therefore  the  true  illuminated  (that  is  to  say,  the  darkest 
of  all)  hare  met  with  such  numberless  commentator*,  whose  arAa- 
kutic  midwifery  hath  delivered  them  of  meanings,  that  the  authors 
thcmselre*  perhaps  never  conceived,  <u>d  yet  may  very  justly  bo 
allowed  the  lawful  parents  of  them. 

Strtfl , Cmcerniny  Madness. 
From  morn  to  ev'ning  destin'd  to  explore 
Th'  verbal  critic  and  the  schduut’,  lore  ; 

Alas ! what  beam  of  heavVy  ardour  shines 
la  musty  lexicons  sad  school  divines ! 

Blackjack.  To  Dr.  Brat  tie,  p.  218. 

Fr.  esc  hole,  etcole  ; It.  schola; 
Sp.  escuela ; Lat.  sehola ; Gr. 
tr^oXti,  olium  ; inhibUio  opens , 
from  m>fir,  iuhibt-re  olium; 
as  applied  to  retirement  from 
active  labours ; and,  conse- 
quentially, leisure  for  study,  for 
literary  or  philosophical  s pecu- 
lations ; to  the  place  where  lite- 
rary or  philosophical  men  as- 
sembled. See  the  Quotation 
from  Pliny.  See  also  Scholt, 
ante.  The  common  modern 


SCHOOL,  n. 
School,  r. 
SCMO'OLEBY, 
Scho'olisg,  n. 
Scholar, 
Schula'rity, 

ScHO  LA  KLIKE, 

Scholarship, 
Scholastic,  adj. 
Scholastic,  n. 
Schola  Vtical, 
Scholastic  ally, 
ScholaLticisu. 


application  is  to 

The  place,  the  house  in  which  persons  are  taught,  in- 
structed, educated,  disciplined,  trained;  then,  to  the 
system  or  peculiar  doctrines  of  different  sects,  teachers, 
or  instructors ; limiledly,  to  certain  teachers  or  writers, 
aud  their  doctrines, — the  Realists,  Nominalists,  &c. 

- ■ ■ ■ - F rare*  go  to  seole 

And  larno  logyk  aud  lawn.  aud  eke  amtemplacum. 

Piers  Plonk  mum.  Pimou,  p.  406. 

Ion  }e  Balia),  no  witte  waa  in  Jri  pol,  whan  Jiou  foiie  )oobtM, 

To  letic  k right  tcoU.  H.  Brume,  p.  279. 

He  gbede  awsi  fro  hem  and  depart Idc  the  ditciplia,  and  disputed 
in  the  scale  of  a myghti  man  t-ch  dai. 

IPichf.  The  Dedit  of  Aposihs,  eh,  xix. 

He  departed  from  them,  and  separated  the  disciples ; and  he 
disputed  dailye  in  tha  tmfe  of  one  called  Tynvmvt. 

Tyndall.  Rt'jle.  An  155 U 


But  all  that  he  might  ofh:a  fremles  Kente,  SCHOOL* 

tin  bukea  and  un  lrrning  he  it  *;>ente,  . — _ j 

And  besily  gan  for  <h«  soule*  praie 
Of  hem.  that  yave  him  wherwith  to  seatmie. 

Chancer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  t.  282. 

Than  were  ther  yonge  tcolern  two, 

That  dwelteu  in  the  h*Le  of  which  I *ay. 

U.  The  Berne,  Tate,  v.  3930. 

Twin  a day  it  passed  t burgh  h-s  tlirotc. 

To  scalmoard  and  humwwssd  whau  ha  wente. 

id.  The  Prunes**  Tale,  «,  13478. 

There  male  a man  tha  whale  late 
Of  rhetoric  the  eloquence, 

Gower.  Comf  Am.  book  vii. 

Your  owtie  whaleman  say,  the  pope's  power  is  so  greate,  that  oe 
man  can,  nor  may  discus**:  it.  Berne,.  Worhe »,  p.  213. 

Aa  for  virtue  he  counted  it  but  a nhool-name. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  if. 

Mm.  Consider  this  ! He  has  bin  bred  P th*  warns 
Since  a could  draw  a sword,  and  is  i Id-school"  d 
In  boulted  language  : resale  and  bran  together 
He  throws*  without  distinction. 

Ska  tup  tare-  CurioLtnus,  act  iiL  SC.  1. 

If  thy  nature  still  wants  sekenhug. 

As  thou  dust  grow  old.  grew  wise. 

Bronte.  Political  Songs,  p,  661.  7V  New  Gentry. 

For  hae  pictured  the  noble  India  Hewone,  K.  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  Philip  the  king,  his  father,  with  the  guddesse  Minerva  ; 
which  tables  hong  in  ths  philosophers*  ac hade  or  watking-pUr« 
wrtfain  the  stately  galleries  of  Octal ia,  where  the  learned  clerks 
and  gentlemen  favourers  of  learning  were  woont  to  meet  and  con. 
veraa.  Holland.  Pimm,  book  xxxt.  ch.  x. 

In  the  same  place,  and  usreebe  in  the  schode  or  galleria  of 
learned  nuro,  there  be  many  more  image*  highly  commended,  and 
yet  no  man  knoweth  who  wrought  them. 

id.  Ib.  book  xxxvi.  ch.  v. 

The  world  thou  host  not  seen,  much  less  her  glory, 

Empires,  and  monarch*,  and  thir  radiant  courts, 

Best  tchool  of  l*sst  rxprnsnce,  quickest  in  sight 
In  all  things  that  to  greatest  setsoos  lead. 

Mthun.  Parmdmr  Rt gamed,  book  iii. 

— 1 - - ■ From  whose  [Socrates]  mouth  issu'd  forth 

Mellifluous  stream*  that  water'd  all  the  school. 

Of  academics  old  and  new.  Jd.  A.  hook  iv. 

■ ■ " • 1 But  Demetrius  come, 

And  come  Egens,  yon  shall  go  with  me, 

I haur  some  prioate  kWh tg  for  you  both. 

Ohahiprare.  A MuUttnuner  Sight's  Dream , act  i.  BC-  1. 

1 From  hit  ciadte 

He  was  a teholier,  and  a rip#  and  good  one: 

Exceeding  wise,  faire  spoken,  and  perewading. 

Id.  Henry  PiU.  act  tv.  sc.  2. 

Axd.  Content,  111  pey  your  tcholarity.  Who  offer*  ? 

Ben  Amos,  CjnrfiMi  Reads,  act  V.  ac.  2. 

This  place  should  be  at  once  both  mhanl  and  university,  not 
needing  a remove  to  any  other  house  of  scAo/orsAip,  except  it  be 
some  peculiar  college  of  law,  or  physic,  where  they  moan  to  Lm 
prnctrtsoners.  Milton.  Of  Education. 

His  second  argument  i*  drown  from  that  tcKo/astieke  riddle., 
which  I must  confess  seems  to  verge  too  near  to  profound  non- 
senee,  That  the  soul  of  man  is  tote  ia  tats » m ynahbet  parte  carports. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Seal,  book  i.  ch.  x. 

I kdieTti  their  honest  and  ingenuous  natures  coming  to  the 
universities  to  store  themselves  with  good  and  solid  learning,  ami 
there  unfortunately  fed  with  noUuit£  else  but  tire  scraggvsl  and 
thorny  lecture*  of  monkish  and  miserable  sophistry,  were  sent 
home  agsiu  w ith  such  u mskolaetical  bur  in  their  throats,  as  hath 
stopp'd  and  hinder'd  all  true  and  generous  philosophy  from  entriug, 

MMm.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  book  ii. 

Silt,  What  Ulour  and  whnt  travel  haw  I run  through 
Ami  through,  what  cities  to  absolve  this  riddle, 

Diviners,  dreamers,  scAoof-asca,  deep  magicians* 

All  have  I try’ll  and  all  give  several  meaning, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Ifomon  Pleased,  art  iv.  ac.  ]. 
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SCHOOL.  The  uleek- fac’d  eck ovtiof  satchel  take*, 

And  with  alow  jiace  small  riddance  makes  ; 

SCIvEN  A.  Tor  why  ? the  haste  we  make,  you  knew, 

y To  knowledge  and  to  virtue  ’*  slow. 

V Cotton.  7*e  Marntng  Quatrain*. 

Leonide*,  hi*  tutor  and  trhoalemaxtitr,  b j way  of  a light  ro- 
proof*,  said  unto  him  thus : Sir,  you  should  m that  maimer  burns 
incense  when  you  bare  once  conquered  those  nations  where  there 
growetb  incense.  Holland-  Pftme,  book  xii.  ch.  air. 

Sith  that  in  sadsage  forest*  the  did  dwell, 

So  farm  from  court  and  royal  1 citadel). 

The  great  tchaolmaMlrrttt  of  all  courtesy. 

Spenoer.  Feme  Qncenr,  hook  sis.  can.  6. 

To  this  abuse,  and  the  mischiefs  of  confounding  the  signiftea- 
tion  of  words,  logick,  and  the  liberal  science*,  a*  they  have  been 
handled  in  the  sdfoo/i,  have  given  rvputatioa. 

Luekt.  Of  Unman  Undmiandutg , book  UL  ch.  x. 

He  remotabera  only  the  name  of  Conan,  and  forgets  the  other 
on  set  purpose  (whether  he  weans  Anaximander  or  Kutkixus,  1 
dispute  not);  but  he  was  certainly  forgotten,  to  show  his  country 
twain  was  no  gnrit  ockotar. 

Dry  Jen,  Firgil.  Dedication. 

In  the  moat  strict  and  tekolatticnl  sense  of  that  wont 

Barron'.  On  ike  Creed. 

As  foe  the  ebligaliaa,  I know  no  moralists  or  casuists'  that 
treat  ichtUeeticmUf  of  juaiioe,  but  treat  of  gratitude  under  that 
general  head,  as  a part  or  specie*  of  it. 

South.  Sermon  11.  truL  i. 

It  ought  to  be  determined  whether  those  we  caU  manatees  be 
really  a distinct  species,  according  to  the  scAo/cultc  notion  of  the 
word  species. 

Lock*.  Of  Human  Vndentamtmg , book  iii.  ch.  vi, 

Sekolaeticke  have  been  so  intemperate  in  the  use  of  these  words, 
that  they  could  nut  make  a rational  discourse  of  any  thing,  though 
nercr  so  small,  but  they  must  ulirif  it  with  thou  quiddities,  enti- 
ties, essences,  hwccwtii**,  and  the  like. 

Cndmrth.  Intellectual  Syetem,  p.  67. 

Men  of  rank  and  furtime  bring  up  their  children  with  cate,  and 


bestow  upon  them  every  improvement  which  their  capacity  will  SCHOOL. 

receive ; aud  there  is  often  found,  in  the  gvnteelest  and  must  rl*»  

vated  circles  of  society,  the  onion  of  the  fine  gentleman  with  the  SCIvRNA. 
polite  and  well  accomplished  tekoiar.  . . 

Umax.  H inter  Evemngo.  Evening  '16. 

Ye  once  were  justly  fam'd  for  bringing  forth, 

Undoubted  ucholartkip  and  genuine  worth. 

Carprr.  Tirocinium. 

The  charitable  foundation*  of  tckofitrekipe,  exhibitions,  bursa- 
ries, Ac.  necessarily  attach  a certain  number  of  students  to  certain 
college*,  independent  altogether  of  the  merit  of  those  particular 
colleges.  Smith.  Health  of  Sntmne.  book  V.  ch.  L 

Great  tchoaU  rejected  then,  as  tho«o  that  swell 
Beyond  a sice  that  can  bo  manag'd  wall. 

CuM-per.  Tirocinium. 

Ho  [tbe  father]  may  al«o  delegate  part  of  his  parental  au- 
thority, daring  his  life,  to  the  tutor  or  erhaotmaiirr  of  his  child; 
wbu  is  then  in  loco  parenlu,  and  has  such  a portion  of  the  power 
of  the  parent  committed  to  his  charge,  vian  that  of  restraint  and 
correction . as  may  be  nacenary  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which 
he  is  employed. 

IMackttone.  Comment anee,  book  L.  ch.  xvi. 

SCHOTT  A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Drcan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Leguminosa. 

Generic  character:  calyx  five-cleft;  corolla,  petals  five, 
inserted  into  the  calyx ; pod  on  a foot-stalk. 

One  specie*,  -S',  tpeciota,  native  of  Senegal. 

SCHOUWJA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  7c- 
tradynamia,  order  Siiiculosa.  Generic  character: 
silicic  oval ; valves  furnished  with  a narrow  wing  at  the 
back. 

One  species,  & Aralica,  native  of  Arabia. 

SCHRUURIA,  in  Botatiy,  a genus  of  the  class 
Syngcncsia,  order  Superflua,  natural  order  CompouU e. 

Generic  character  : calyx  five-leaved  ; radial  florets  soli- 
tary; receptacle  naked;  down  chaffy,  five-leaved. 

One  species,  5.  abrolanoidet,  native  of  Mexico. 
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SCI. ■ENA,  from  the  Greek  tnaa,  a shadow,  Lin.  Mai- 
grt , Yarrell.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  family  Scitrnoidtt,  order  Aamthopterygii,  class 
Biuret. 

Generic  character.  Head  bulky,  entirely  covered 
wilh  scales,  supported  by  cavernous  bones ; under  part  of* 
the  lower  jaw  studded  wilh  pore*;  no  teeth  on  the 
tongue,  vomer,  or  palatine  bones ; edges  of  the  jaws 
armed  with  teeth,  in  some  species  all  of  a sixe  or  nearly 
•o,  and  in  others  varying,  some  teeth  being  of  great 
length  ; preopercule  denticulated  ; operculc  terminating 
in  points  ; branchial  rays  seven ; dorsal  fins  two,  the 
second  very  long,  and  not  entirely  distinct  from  the  first ; 
spines  of  the  anal  fin  of  varying  aize. 

The  family  Sciatnoides,  formed  by  Cuvier  upon 
the  genus  Scionff  of  Linraeuft,  seems,  according  to  the 
former  author,  a repetition  of  the  subdivisions  of  tha 
family  of  Perch,  but  is  distinguished  from  them  by 
having  the  palate  completely  smooth,  no  teeth  existing 
either  on  the  vomer  or  palatine  bones,  in  which  respect 
they  are  connected  to  the  hard-cheeked  family  by  the 
genus  Synanceia.  In  very  many  of  their  interna)  de- 
tails, however,  the  Sciwnoid  approach  the  Percoid 
family  more  closely.  By  Linnmus  the  genus  Scitena 
was  made  to  indude  several  kinds  of  fish,  which,  together 
with  others,  now  form  the  family  ; but  the  disposition  of 
xoological  writers  to  form  new  genera,  by  subdivision 


upon  minor  and  not  very  important  characters,  has  been 
exemplified  in  few  instances  more  fully  than  in  the  pre- 
sent ; in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  so  considered 
distinctive  marks  pass  so  gradually  from  one  to  the 
other  genus,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  fix 
satisfactory  boundaries ; whilst  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses it  is  amply  sufficient  to  group  those  species  which 
more  nearly  resemble  each  other  into  subdivision*  of 
one  large  genus,  a permission  granted  by  Cuvier,  and 
practised  by  Tcrnntinck  in  his  Manual  of  Ornithology. 
With  this  notion  the  present  article  includes  all  those 
species  of  the  genus  Sc/arna  of  LinnsuB,  in  which  the 
dorsal  fin  is  divided,  and  the  lower  jaw  beardless ; the 
variation  in  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  ami 
the  strengih  of  the  spiny  rays  of  the  fins  affording  the 
opportunity  of  further  dividing  it  into  the  three  sub- 
genera— Muigret , Otolilhet,  and  Cor6r. 

True  Muigret . — Science. 

Anal  spines  very  slender;  no  cuspid  teeth;  a single 
row  of'  strong,  pointed  teeth,  of  nearly  equal  length ; 
besides  which,  in  the  upper  jaw,  is  a narrow  band  of  fine 
teeth. 

8.  Aquila , Cuv. ; le  ChedodijAlrc  aiglr,  Lacep. ; 
Maigre , Yarr.  This  fish  is  rarely  caught  less  than 
three  feet  in  length,  and  sometimes  attains  six  or  seven; 
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8CLEXA.  {(  ;s  bulky  for  its  length,  arul  the  head  to  the  pills  is 
about  a fourth  of  its  whole  length  ; the  mouth  is  not 
very  wide  ; the  lips  fleshy  ; the  larger  teeth  are  distant, 
pointed,  and  rather  carved  ; in  the  lower  jaw  the  inter- 
spaces have  many  very  small  teeth,  and  in  the  upper 
jaw  a nurrow  row  of  simitar  teeth  behind  the  lurger 
ones ; on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  near  the  chin,  are 
three  deep  pores ; the  branchial  aperture  is  large,  and 
extends  as  far  as  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit ; its 
membrane  is  really  supported  by  seven  rays,  of  which 
the  seventh  is  hidden  by  the  gill-flap,  and  hence  origin- 
ated Linn»ns\s  incorrect  statement  of  only  six  rays  to 
the  branchial  membrane  ; the  first  dorsal  fin  is  sup- 
ported by  seven  hard  spiny  rays,  and  scarcely  separated 
from  the  second,  as  the  fin  membrane  is  continued 
from  one  to  the  other  about  a line  or  two  deep ; the 
second  fin  has  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  rays,  but 
none  of  them  are  hard  ; the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  arc 
about  a sixth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  body ; the  anal 


fin  very  short,  consisting  of  but  nine  rays,  of  which  the 
first  only  is  spiny,  very  slender,  and  almost  hidden  in 
the  edge  of  the  fin  ; the  caudal  fin  has  seventeen  blanch- 
ing rays,  and  is  straight.  The  colour  of  the  Maigre  is 
silvery-grey,  with  a brownish  tinge  towards  the  back, 
and  whitish  on  the  belly;  the  first  dorsal,  the  pectoral, 
and  ventral  fins  are  bright  red,  and  the  other  fins  reddish- 
brown.  This  fish  is  a native  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  taken  in  the  British 
Channel.  According  to  Duhamel,  the  fishermen  of 
lioyan  consider  the  appearance  of  the  Maigre  as  indi- 
cative of  the  approach  of  the  Sardines,  whilst  at  Dieppe 
it  is  held  to  usher  in  the  Herring;  a circumstance  only 
explained  by  the  predatory  habits  of  the  fish  inducing 
it  to  hover  about  the  approaching  shoals  of  its  finny 
prey.  When  moving  together  in  great  numbers  they 
are  said  to  utter  a very  loud  grunting  noise,  which  may 
be  heard  from  the  depth  of  twenty  fathoms.  In  the 
XVIth  Century  it  was  well  known  in  the  markets  of 
Paris,  where  it  was  called  the  Maigre.  Upon  the  coasts 
of  Languedoc  it  was  called,  according  to  Rondelet,  the 
Pei»-rei,  or  Royal- fish.  At  Nice  it  is  now  known  as 
the  Figou  and  Vanloo;  and  Cuvier  considers  it  certain 
that,  according  to  the  description  left  by  Salvian,  it  is 
the  same  as  the  fish  in  his  time  called  in  the  Roman 
markets  Umbrina , which  name  Salvian  attaches  to  it, 
and  believes  it  the  same  as  the  famous  Umbra  of  the 
ancients.  It  was  then  highly  valued  as  a table  dainty, 
but  by  some  chance  has  of  late  years  been  so  scarce, 
probably  from  shifting  its  ground,  that  Cuvier  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  succeeded  in  obtaining  » few  speci- 
mens from  the  coast,  the  Parisian  market  being  unable 
to  furnish  any;  though  in  the  XVIth  Century  so  com- 
mon as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb,  Jl  vitnt  dr  la  Ro- 
chelle, il  til  charge  dr  Maigre.  From  the  writings  of 
Apuleius  it  appears  that  the  Maigre  was  in  high  repute 
among  the  ancient  Romans ; and  Salvian  mentions  that 
in  hi*  time  it  was  esteemed  only  second  to  the  Sturgeon, 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  especially  during  the  dog- 
days  when  it  was  in  highest  season.  The  ports  most 
valued  by  epicures  were  the  belly  and  head,  the  latter 
of  which  it  was  the  custom,  when  the  fish  exceeded  an 
ell’s  length,  to  present  to  the  three  persons  who  were 
guardians  of  the  city  of  Rome.  With  reference  to  this 
custom  Paulas  Jovius  mentions  an  amusing  story.  One 
T.  Tamistus,  as  celebrated  among  the  Roman  courtiers 
for  his  wit  as  degraded  by  his  devotion  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  having  been  apprized  by  his  servant,  who 


he  was  in  the  habit  of  Reding  fo  watch  for  the  purpose,  SCLEN.L, 
that  the  head  of  a fine  Maigre  had  been  carried  Ui  the  x 

Triumvirs,  hasted  off  to  the  Capitol  pretending  urgent 
business  with  the  magistrates,  and  hoping  that  by  spin- 
ning out  his  conversation  he  might  occupy  them  till 
din uer  time  and  be  invited  to  partake  of  the  fish.  Hie 
Triumvirs,  however,  had  determined  on  sending  it  to 
Cardinal  Riurius  the  nephew  of  Pope  -Sixtus  IV.,  and 
as  Tamisius  gained  the  very*  threshold  he  met  the 
magnificent  head  borne  away  on  a large  dish  and 
crowned  with  flowers.  He  directed  his  servant  to 
accompany  the  bearers,  and,  himself  following,  was  de- 
lighted at  the  present  being  taken  to  the  Cardinal's, 
where  he  fully  anticipated  partaking  of  it.  lliarius, 
however,  who  was  rather  disposed  to  puu,  on  receiving 
it,  observed,  “ Certainly  this  great  triumvira!  head  is 
due  to  the  greatest  Cardinal,”  and  accordingly  for- 
warded il  to  Cardinal  Frederic  Sansuerinns,  who  was  a 
very  fat  man.  Hither  was  it  followed  by  Tumisiu*, 
blaming  Riarius  for  his  ill-timed  munificence,  but  again 
to  be  di$apfM>inted,  as  the  Cardinal  sent  it  on  a golden 
dish  to  Chisius,  a rich  banker,  to  whom  he  was  under 
great  obligations,  who  lived  oil  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber,  and  built  the  Farnese  palace.  Here,  weary  and 
dripping  with  perspiration,  Tamisius  arrived,  and  with 
no  better  luck,  as  the  bunker  immediately  despatched  it, 
decked  with  fresh  flowers,  to  his  mistress  Imperia,  who 
had  acquired  that  name  on  account  of  her  beauty  and 
elegant  allurements.  More  angered  by  his  disappoint- 
ment than  with  his  insatiable  gluttony,  which  had 
caused  him  so  much  trouble,  Tamisius  turned  his  horse 
and  rode  beneath  a scorching  sun  across  the  Sisline 
bridge  to  the  house  of  Imperia;  so  fierce  and  violent 
was  his  insatiable  appetite,  thaf,  noble  and  aged  as  he 
was,  he  shamelessly  introduced  himself  to  the  table  of  a 
courtezan,  who  was  astonished  at  the  arrival  of  this  new 
admirer. 

The  ear-stones,  which  in  this  and  the  genus  Umbrina 
are  larger  than  in  any  other  genus  of  fish,  were  for- 
merly considered  to  possess  medicinal  virtues  as  anti- 
dotes to  the  colic,  were  hence  called  Colic-stones,  and 
worn  about  the  neck  enclosed  in  gold. 

S.  Hololepidota , Cuv. ; lr  Labre  Hololepidolr , Lacep. ; 

Cape  Maigre.  Its  general  form,  proportions,  and  number 
of  rays  similar  to  the  last  species ; but  the  head  is  rather 
fuller,  the  teeth  rather  more  delicate,  and  the  branchial 
rays  flatter  and  more  slender.  Cuvier  almost  doubts 
its  being  a distinct  species.  It  is  very  common  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  caught  both  with  hook 
and  net,  and  is  salted  and  dried  like  Cod. 

8.  Pama , Cuv. ; Bola  Pama,  Buchan. ; Gangelic 
Maigre.  It  acquires  four  or  five  feet  in  length ; the 
head  is  large,  especially  on  the  sides ; the  notches  in  the 
preopercule  are  slight,  and  the  bony  opcrcule  terminates 
in  two  flat  points ; the  lower  jaw  has  but  two  very  mi- 
nute pores  on  its  extremity,  and  is  scaly,  but  not  the 
lips ; both  jaws  Imvc  a narrow  row  of  fine  teeth,  besides 
a row  of  strong  pointed  tc^th  far  apart,  of  which  the  an- 
terior two  are  longest  in  the  upper,  and  the  lateral  in 
the  lower  jaw,  with  two  in  the  middle  rather  longer,  as 
in  the  Otolithes;  the  first  dorsal  fin  is  triangular,  and 
its  spines  very  slender,  the  soft  rays  of  the  second  are 
from  forty-one  to  fifty-five ; the  anal  ho*  but  two  very 
small,  and  hidden  in  the  edge  of  the  fin  ; the  caudal  is 
rhomboidal  and  much  pointed ; the  back  is  greenish- 
brown  with  golden  glossing*;  the  sides  and  belly  sil- 
very; the  first  dorsal  fin  is  edged  with  black;  both 
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SCL£NA.  dorsals  aud  the  caudal  marked  with  black  points.  It  is 
caught  in  great  numbers  ut  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges, 
but  does  not  ascend  higher  than  the  tide;  at  Calcutta, 
those  which  do  not  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in 
length  are  called  Whiting*. 

Otolith**.- — Otolithi. 

Upper  jaw  furnished  with  two  strong  pointed  teeth; 
two  small  and  scarcely  distinguishable  pores  on  the 
lower  jaw  ; anal  spines  wot  so  strong  as  in  the  Maigre*. 

S.  Rubra;  Otolithu*  Ruber,  Cuv. ; Johniu*  Ruber, 
Dl. ; Red  Otolith*.  Is  fifteen  inches  long,  and,  wheu 
the  mouth  is  closed,  resembles  a small  Maigre ; the 
length  of  the  head  is  rather  more  than  a third  of  that 
of  the  body  ; the  middle  two  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  arc 
very  large  and  strong,  aud  separated  by  two  of  mode- 
rate size,  on  either  side  are  some  small  conical  teeth, 
and  within  a row  of  very  fine  teeth ; two  large  teeth 
arc  also  in  the  lower  jaw,  of  which  one  is  often  lost,  and 
the  fine  teeth  are  disposed  as  ill  the  upper  jaw  ; the  umil 
fin  is  small ; the  caudal  rhomboidal  in  the  young,  but 
as  the  fish  grows  becomes  round  and  even  truncated ; 
its  general  colour  is  reddish,  awl  the  lateral  line  silvery. 
It  is  caught  upon  the  Coromandel  coast  especially  at 
Pondicherry,  where  it  is  taken  throughout  the  year,  and 
called  by  the  natives  Reman. 

S.Argentea;  Otol.  Argent,  Kuhl  and  Van  I lass. ; 
Silvery  Otolith*.  According  to  Kuhl  and  Van  Hosselt 
this  fish  is  six  and  a half  inches  long,  very  similar  to  the 
last  species,  but  its  head  not  so  deep ; only  twenty-eight 
soft  rays  to  the  second  dorsal  fin,  and  the  caudal  very 
rhomboidal ; the  back  violet ; the  belly  silvery  with  violet 
glossing*  ; and  the  fins  yellowish-grey  with  violet  edges. 
JDuxsumier,  however,  met  with  specimens  of  twelve  and 
fifteen  inches  long,  and,  according  to  the  narration  of 
the  fishermen,  some  attain  the  size  of  a Sulmon ; he 
aa\s  the  back  is  greenish  clouded  with  red,  and  the  belly 
silvery ; the  pairs  of  fins  and  the  anal  yellow ; tire  dorsal 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  back,  and  the  caudal  tinged 
with  red.  They  are  caught  off  the  coasts  of  Batavia 
and  Malacca,  and  at  the  latter  place  known  to  the  na- 
tives by  the  name  of  Ikarohampay. 

8.  Manila  fa  ; OtoL  Mac.  Kuhl  and  Van  Hass. ; 
Spotted  Otolithe.  Nine  inches  in  length;  the  first 
dorsal  has  nine  spiny,  and  the  second  thirty-one  soft 
rays  ; the  back  is  yellowish-brown,  and  the  belly  white; 
the  cheeks  tinged  slightly  with  violet ; the  fins  yellowish- 
grey  ; the  back,  sides,  second  dorsal,  and  caudal  fin 
irregularly  spotted  with  brown. 

S.  Versicolor ; Otol.  Ferric.  Cut.  ; Varying  Otolithe. 
About  a foot  long ; it  has  but  twenty-one  soft  rays  to 
the  second  dorsal  fin;  the  back  is  bright  green, chang- 
ing to  deep  blue  and  golden ; and  the  belly  below  the 
lateral  line  pearly ; fins  slightly  tinged  with  yellow ; 
caudal  fin  slightly  rhomboidal.  It  is  found  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  and  called  by  the  natives  Pottee - 
kanasah. 

8.  Rispinoxa  ; Otol.  Ritp.  Cuv. ; Ttco-Spined  Otolithe. 
Four  inches  and  a half  in  length,  with  two  small,  well- 
defined  spines  to  the  angle  of  theprcopercule  in  addition 
to  the  usual  notches  ; its  second  dorsal  fin  has  thirty-one 
rays;  the  caudal  fin  more  pointed  than  in  either  of  the 
others;  the  colour  silvery  tinged  with  brown  oil  the 
back.  Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rangoon. 

8.  AZquiden* ; Otol.  JEquid.  Cuv.;  Equal- toothed 
Otolithe.  From  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  and  resem- 


bling in  size  the  Cape  Maigre,  from  which,  however,  it  SCI/RNA, 
is  distinguished  by  its  pectorul  fins  being  longer  and 
more  pointed ; its  tail  longer  and  crescentic  instead  of 
square ; Us  teeth,  excupt  the  cuspid,  are  all  equally 
short. 

8.  Regalia ; Otol.  Reg.  Cuv. ; Labrut  Squeteague, 

Mitch.;  Royal  Otolith*.  Generally  not  more  than 
fifteen  inches  in  length,  but  occasionally  as  much  us 
twenty-seven,  and  weighing  more  than  six  pounds. 

Like  all  the  other  American  species  of  this  division,  the 
lower  jaw  has  no  cuspid  teeth,  but  has  two  very  strong 
in  the  upper  jaw ; the  opercule  terminates  in  two  fiat 
points  ; the  two  dorsal  fins  are  quite  distinct,  and  the 
latter  with  the  anal  and  caudal  fiu  are  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  small  scales;  the  anal  fin  has  thirtren 
rays;  the  head  and  back  are  brown,  often  tinged  with 
greenish  ; the  sides  silvery  with  dusky  spots,  which  are 
sometimes  wanting ; ventral  and  anal  fins  yellow,  all  the 
rest  brownish.  This  species  is  very  common  at  New 
York,  and  is  always  found  in  company  with  the  Bar. 

It  is  known  to  the  Anglo-American*  by  the  name  of 
Wrakjuh,  because  considered  by  some  as  a debilitating 
food,  and  by  others  from  it  pulling  but  slightly  on  the 
line  with  which  it  is  caught  The  fishermen  assert  that 
it  makes  u dull  noise  like  the  beat  of  a drum,  which  they 
hear  beneath  the  water  when  the  fish  is  abundant.  It 
is  used  for  the  table,  and  its  horny  air-bladder  makes  as 
good  isinglass  as  that  of  the  Sturgeon.  The  Narruganscts 
call  it  SqutteagHC,  and  the  Mohicans  Che  con*.  Cuvier 
considers  it  to  be  the  same  fisJi  as  the  Johnius  Regal  it 
of  Schneider. 

S.Vire*c*n$;  OtoL  Vir,  Cuv.;  Greenish  Otolithe. 

About  eleven  inches  long,  and  very  nearly  resembling 
the  last  species,  but  it  has  only  seven  rays  to  the  anal 
fin,  and  its  tail  is  rhomboidal  or  even  pointed ; the 
opercule  terminates  in  a single  sharp  point;  the  back  is 
olive-green,  and  the  sides  and  belly  silvery.  It  is  found 
at  Surinam, 

S.  Toe-roe  ; Otol.  Toe-roe , Cuv. ; Tou-rou  Otolithe. 

About  twice  ns  Urge  as  the  Weakfish,  which  it  resem- 
bles, except  that  its  muzzle  is  shorter  and  more  obtuse, 
its  lower  jaw  les-s  prominent,  and  its  cuspid  teeth  are 
smaller;  the  number  of  soft  ray*  to  the  second  dorsal 
fin  only  twenty  ; the  tail  rhomboidal ; its  general  colour 
is  silvery,  with  bluish  glossing*  on  the  opercule.  It  is 
found  on  the  South  American  coasts,  and  at  Surinam  is 
known  as  the  Toeroe  and  Schell-vuh. 

8.  Gualucupa ; Otol.  Guat.  Cuv. ; Striated  Otolithe. 

About  twenty-seven  inches  long;  is  very  similar  to  the 
last  species,  but  distinguished  by  its  square  tail,  by  the 
greater  length  of  its  head,  by  the  lower  jaw  being  rather 
longer  than  the  upper,  and  the  teeth  of  the  outer  row 
being  smaller  and  more  numerous;  by  the  spine  of  the 
anal  fin  being  much  shorter,  and  the  second  dorsal  having 
only  eighteen  rays;  its  general  colour  is  silvery,  tinged 
with  greenish-golden  on  the  back ; the  middle  of  euch 
scale  is  marked  by  a brownish  line,  which,  passing  from 
the  back  obliquely  forwards,  is  lost  on  the  belly  *,  fins 
greenish-brown.  Found  on  the  coast  of  Montevideo. 

S.  Leiarcha ; Otol.  Leiarch.  Cuv. ; Shorl-tpined 
Otolithe.  Ten  incites  in  length,  and  very  similar  to  the 
Weakfish,  but  its  anal  spine  shorter  than  many  other 
species;  its  caudal  fin  square;  general  colour  silvery 
with  a brownish  tinge.  Found  ou  the  Brazilian  and 
Cayenne  coasts. 

8.  Mierolepidota;  OtoL  Microl.  Cuv. ; Smrtll-tcaled 
Otolithe.  Sixteen  inches  in  leugth,  and  remarkable  for 
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8CLBXA.  the  small  size  of  its  scales,  which  are  especially  small  on 
the  opercule;  its  colour  is  silvery,  glossed  with  green 
upon  the  hack,  is  taken  at  Surinam. 

S.  Nrbulota ; Oioi.  Xebul.  C’uv.;  Cloudy  Oioliihe. 
Bolh  this  and  the  last  species  have  great  resemblance  to 
8.  Leiarcha , but  it  is  distinguished  by  the  round  spots 
and  cloudings  of  the  back,  and  the  longitudinal  stripes 
across  the  rays  of  the  second  dorsal  fin. 

Two  species,  which  have  the  muzzle  short,  and  some 
of  the  teeth  very  long,  and  a long  pointed  tail,  have  beeu 
separated  by  Cuvier  from  the  sub-genus  Otolilhus  tor 
these  peculiarities,  and  called  by  him  Ancyfodon. 

S.  Jaculidcna ; Anrylodon  Joe.  Cuv. ; Loitch.  AnryL 
BL  ; Spcar-toothrd  QtoliUw.  Sometimes  attains  a foot 
in  length  ; its  card-like  teeth  are  so  numerous  and  in  so 
narrow  a row  that  they  are  scarcely  discernible,  but  in 
either  jaw  ore  rows  of  teeth  which  widen  about  their 
middle  like  the  bead  of  a spear ; the  upper  jaw  has  two 
rows  of  these  teeth,  and  between  them  in  the  middle  are 
two  very  large  ones;  and  in  the  tower  jaw  the  first  three 
teeth,  especially  the  second,  and  also  the  fifth,  are  very 
loug,  but  do  not  equal  the  middle  teeth  of  the  upper ; 
live  general  colour  is  silvery,  tinged  with  brownish-grey 
on  the  back,  and  indistinctly  spotted  with  brown  in  nu- 
merous close  oblique  rows ; fins  yellowish,  the  second 
dorsal  and  caudal  marked  with  very  fine  brown  points. 
Is  found  at  Surinam  and  Cayenne. 

S.  Parvtpinnit ; Ancyl.  Parvip.  Cuv.;  Short-fanned 
Otolith t.  About  six  inches  long,  but  remarkably  cha- 
racterised by  the  complete  division  and  small  size  of  its 
dorsal  fins;  its  teeth  resemble  the  last  aperies;  its 
colour  silvery,  tinged  with  slate-grey  on  the  sides  of  the 
hack  ; ripper  part  of  the  gill-flap  blackish  ; fins  yellowish. 
From  Cayenne. 


Corba  or  Crowfaah. — Corvina. 

This  division  is  distinguished  from  the  Maigre*  and 
Ololitbes  by  the  size  and  length  of  their  anal  spine,  and 
from  the  latter  by  not  having  any  cuspid  teeth  ; the  first 
row  of  their  teeth  is  larger  than  the  second,  but  all  are 
of  equal  size  and  pointed. 

S.  Artgro,  Lin.;  Corvina  Ntgr.  Cuv.;  Black  Cork 
or  Crowfaah.  From  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in 
length ; the  muzzle  obtuse,  with  the  mouth  at  its  tip 
hut  little  projectile,  and  with  not  very  thick  lips ; six  or 
seven  very  small  pores  in  two  rows  are  placed  about  the 
muzzle,  and  four  beneath  the  Up  of  the  lower  jaw;  the 
teeth  are  ranged  iu  two  broad  bands  in  each  jaw,  those 
of  the  front  row  bei tig  largest ; the  opercule  terminates 
in  two  flattened  points ; the  preopercule  rectangular,  with 
its  angle  rounded,  und  so  finely  toothed  as  to  be  only 
ascertained  by  the  touch  ; the  anal  fin  is  twice  as  deep 
as  the  second  dorsal,  its  first  spine  very  short,  but  its 
second  lengthy  and  very  strong ; its  general  colour  deep 
brown,  becoming  paler,  and  assuming  a silvery  tinge  on 
the  belly,  and  w heu  first  taken  from  the  water  it  lias  a 
golden-purple  brilliancy  ; the  fins  are  brown,  except  the 
anal  and  ventral,  which  arc  black,  and  the  caudal  has  u 
narrow  black  edging  at  its  extremity  and  lower  margin. 
It  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  Spring  time 
visits  the  chalky  strands  of  the  coast  to  spawn.  It  is 
called  by  tbe  French  fisher*  Corb  or  Corbeau;  some- 
time* also  Verso  and  Dm  do  ; at  Nice,  CW6  ; Itlvifa, 
Corba;  and  by  the  Italians  Com  di  Fortierra,  It  is 
often  sold  in  (he  markets  as  the  Maigre,  but  it  is  not  of 
so  good  flavour  as  that  fish. 


8.  Cunsriemuf  Port.  Canar.  Cuv.;  Canary  Croat-  SCIJKNA. 
JUh.  Very  similar  both  in  colour  aud  form  to  the  last  - 

species,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  greater 
length  of  the  rays  of  the  fins,  especially  of  the  caudal  ; 
the  anal  spine  is  very  slender ; and  tin*  lower  jaw  has 
but  three  pores.  It  is  caught  off  the  Canaries,  and 
Adunson,  by  whom  it  was  first  noticed,  calls  it  tbe 

Peigitel. 

S.  A tbida  ; Corv.  A Ibid.  Cuv.;  White  Croufaah, 

About  two  feet  long,  and,  though  greatly  resembling  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Black  Crawfish,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  colour,  which  is  whitish  or  light  grey ; 
by  its  teeth  being  finer,  its  dorsal  spines  shorter  and 
stronger,  its  aual  spine  stronger  and  nearly  as  loug  as 
the  soft  rays;  by  the  toothing  of  its  preopercule  being 
stronger ; by  the  caudal  fin  being  rounded  or  even 
pointed,  and  by  its  lower  jaw  having  five  pores.  It  is 
caught  at  Pondicherry,  where  it  is  called  Sope  Kotr  lh  ; 
uud  at  M a he,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  where  it  is  known 
us  the  Marco-charan  : it  is  used  for  food. 

S.  Milea , Cuv. ; U Holocentre  Sol  do  do,  Lacep. ; Mi- 
litary Croufaah . From  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  iu 
length  ; has  the  muzzle  and  cheek  much  shorter  iu  pro- 
|ru turn  than  either  of  tbe  three  preceding  species ; its 
dorsal  spines  are  more  slender,  but  the  second  anal  spine 
is  at  least  as  long  and  strong  as  in  the  last  species  ; the 
caudal  fin  is  rounded,  and  Use  lower  jaw  has  but  four 
pore*;  the  back  is  reddish-brown,  becoming  paler  on 
tbe  sides,  and  on  the  belly  changed  to  a bright  pearl 
Colour ; near  each  eye  is  an  irregular  black  spot ; the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  streaked,  spotted,  and  edged  with 
red  ; the  base  of  the  caudal  and  other  fins  yellowish.  It 
is  found  at  Pondicherry,  and  called  the  TeUa-katthelee 
by  the  native*  ; it  is  aleo  met  with  in  the  seas  adjoining 
the  Isle  of  France,  according  to  Cummerson : and  has 
been  sent  from  the  coasts  of  Java  by  Kuhl  and  Van 
llasselt,  under  tbe  name  of  Scuena  Argcntea, 

8.  Cuja ; Corv.  Cuja,  Cuv. ; Cuja  Crowfaah.  From 
four  to  five  feet  long,  with  the  uape  elevated,  the  anal 
spines  very  strong,  and  the  caudal  fin  rounded;  two  rows 
of  indistinctly  marked  toothings  on  the  preopercule,  and 
two  flat  obtuse  point*  on  tbe  opercule  ; it  is  of  a bright 
silvery’  colour,  the  back  tiuged  with  greenish,  aud  marked 
with  close,  oblique  rows  of  bluckish  spots ; the  first 
dorsal  fin  irregularly  studded  with  blackish  spot*.  aud 
tbe  second  with  irregular  longitudinal  stripes.  It  is 
caught  iu  the  Ganges,  and  is  the  Bola  Cuja  of  Bu- 
chanan. 

8.  Semilurtuoaa  ; Core.  Semil.  Cuv. ; Half -mourning 
Crowfaah.  Ten  inches  in  length,  very  similar  to  the  last 
species,  but  obliquely  streaked  throughout  with  dusky 
brown  upon  a silvery  ground ; the  membranous  edge  of  the 
preopercule  scarcely  exhibits  any  toothing;  the  preoper- 
cule is  finished  by  two  flat  points;  the  dorsal  fin  slightly 
notched  ; the  caudal  fin  rounded  or  slightly  rhomboidal ; 
alt  the  fins  bluckish-browu.  It  is  caught  off  Goa  and 
Pondicherry. 

S.  Onrula,  Lcsuer;  Corv.  Osc.  Cuv.;  Laver  a Croto- 
fash.  Sixteen  inches  long,  and  very  similar  in  form  to 
tbe  block  species,  but  it  has  the  nape  fuller,  the  teeth 
finer,  and  the  dorsal  spines  bolh  shorter  and  stronger, 
the  second  anal  spine  is  also  very  strong;  the  lower 
jaw  has  five  pores ; the  pharyngeal  teeth  are  large, 
round,  and  pavement-like;  the  head,  muzzle,  and 
caudal  fill  arc  bluish-grey,  inclining  to  black  between 
the  eye*,  and  becoming  greyer  on  the  back  and  pecto- 
ral*; under  parts  while;  fins  pale  grey.  I*  louud 
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ttCLKNA,  in  the  great  lakes  of  North  America,  but  not  much 
v-^  esteemed. 

8.  Richardsonii ; Corv.  Rick.  Cut.  ; Richardsons 
Crawfish.  Twenty-two  inches  in  length,  somewhat 
resembling  the  last  species,  but  having  the  profile  more 
vertical,  and  distinguished  from  all  the  others  by  having 
only  eighteen  soft  rays  to  the  second  dorsal,  and  one 
spine  to  the  anal  fin ; its  colour  silvery,  clouded  with 
brown  more  or  less  deeply  on  the  back.  It  is  caught 
in  Lake  Huron,  and  called  by  the  Indians  Malachrgane, 
but  by  the  colonists  it  is  known  as  the  SheepsheatL,  and 
is  considered  very  good  eating. 

.S.  Clatigera  ; Corv.  Clav.  Cov, ; Chib- bearing  Crow- 
M About  eighteen  inches  long,  and  remarkable  for 
having  the  spiny  ray  of  the  second  dorsal  fin  slender  at 
its  base,  and  swelling  out  like  a dub  towards  its  tip, 
which  is  sharp;  its  general  colour  is  deep  leaden,  and 
the  fins  blackish.  It  is  taken  in  the  Niger. 

8.  Nigrita;  Corv.  Nigr.  Cuv. ; Niger  Crawfish.  From 
ten  to  eleven  inches  in  length,  very  similar  to  the  last 
species,  but  having  the  spine  of  the  second  dorsal  fin 
slender  and  short,  and  the  second  anal  spine  longer 
and  rather  stronger;  its  general  colour  is  golden-brown 
above,  and  silvery  beneath  ; the  first  dorsal  fin  brown 
edged  with  black,  and  between  the  rays  a single  row 
of  dusky  black  spots ; on  the  second  dorsal  fin  the  row 
is  double.  Is  found  in  the  same  neighbourhood  as 
the  last  species. 

The  following  six  species  of  this  subgenus  are  cha- 
racterised more  especially  by  the  edge  of  the  preopercule 
bring  armed  with  very  fine  but  distinct  spines. 

8.  Argyroleura ; Corv.  Argyr.  Cuv.;  Bodiamts  Ar- 
gyr. Mitch.;  Silvery-white  Crawfish.  About  eight 
inches  long;  it  has  much  the  appearance  of  a Perch, 
and  is  hence  called  by  the  natives  of  New  York  the 
Silvery  Perch ; its  general  colour  ia  silvery-white, 
tinged  with  steel- bine  upon  the  back,  an<l  marked  with 
longitudinal  brown  stripes  ; the  fins,  especially  the  anal 
and  caudal,  arc  more  or  less  yellow.  It  is  found  off  the 
coasts  of  New  York  and  Martinique.  Cuvier  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  Perea  Punctata  of  Linnwus,  or  Yel- 
low-tail of  Garden,  is  the  same  fish. 

S.  Roncha ; Core.  Ronch.  Cuv. ; Grunting  Crawfish. 
From  six  to  eleven  inches  in  length,  and  very  similar  to 
the  last  species ; the  two  or  three  spines,  especially  the 
third,  at  the  angle  of  the  preopercule,  are  very  strong, 
and  the  anal  spine  is  as  strong  as  in  S.  Mile*,  which  it 
also  resembles  in  the  falciform  shape  of  its  caudal  fin. 
It  is  found  at  Maracaiho,  where  it  is  called  el  Ronco 
or  el  Roncadar ; and  at  St.  Domingo,  where  it  is  called 
la  Gronde , from  the  grunting  noise  it  utters. 

S.  Trispinosa ; Corv.  Trisp.  Cuv. ; Great-headed 
Crawfish.  It  has  a much  broader  head  and  shorter 
muzzle  than  the  other  species  of  this  subgenus;  the 
angle  of  its  preopercule  is  armed  with  three  very  fine 
strong  points ; its  general  colour  golden-brown,  indining 
to  silvery  on  the  belly.  It  is  found  on  the  coasts  of 
Brazil  and  Cayenne,  and  at  the  latter  is  known  as  the 
Acoupa.  or  Greathead.  Cuvier  thinks  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  fish  was  imperfectly  described  by  Lace* 
petle  as  the  ChbilodipUre  A cov  pa,  and  that  it  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Bodiamts  Stelltfcr  of  Bloch. 

8.  Furcrcea  ; Corv.  Purer.  Cuv. ; le  Perseque  Four- 
croy,  Lacep. ; Fourcroys  Croufiah.  About  seven  inches 
long ; it  is  distinguished  from  the  last  two  species  by 
having  the  preoperculnr  spines  shorter,  and  the  teeth  in 
the  jaws  very  fine  and  in  a narrow  stripe ; the  pores  in 


the  lower  jaw  are  very  small ; second  spine  of  the  anal 
fin  very  strung;  the  ventral  fins  terminate  in  a small 
short  thread  ; the  caudal  rhomboidal,  and  even  pointed ; 
its  general  colour  is  golden-greeu. 

S.  Hi l »f hi  ; Corv . Ril.  Cuv. ; Cleft-nosed  Crow/uk. 
Very  similar  to  the  lest  species,  but  distinguished  by 
its  muzzle  having  two  lobes,  which  give  it  the  uppear- 
aoce  of  being  cleft. 

8.  Axillaris ; Com.  A rilL  Cuv.;  Axillary  Crawfish. 
About  three  inches  long ; is  distinguished  by  the  short- 
ness of  its  body  and  the  size  of  its  head  ; its  general 
colour  is  silvery,  tinged  with  brown  on  the  back  ; above 
the  origin  of  the  pectoral  fin  is  a blackish  spot ; the 
first  dorsal  is  blackish,  and  the  other  fins  grey.  It  is 
found  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

8.  Argmtea  ; Corv.  Argent  Cuv. ; Silvery  Crawfish. 
Eight  inches  in  length,  and  much  resembles  the  Haddock 
by  tine  black  spot  behind  the  gill-flap,  which,  as  well  as 
the  head,  is  entirely  covered  with  scales. 

The  fish  forming  Bloch's  genus  John  jus  differ  little 
from  this  subdivision  except  in  having  the  second  anal 
spine  shorter  than  the  following  soft  rays,  in  which 
respect  they  resemble  (be  trueMaigres. 

Buchanan  has  included  all  the  species  of  the  Maigres 
and  Crawfish  which  he  found  in  the  Ganges  under  the 
generic  name  of  Bala,  the  common  name  by  which  they 
are  called  in  Bengal  by  the  natives;  whilst  hi  consequence 
of  the  whiteness  and  slight  flavour  of  their  flesh  the 
Anglo-Indians  call  them  Whitings:  along  the  coasts  of 
Orixa  and  Coromandel  they  are  known  as  the  Katalai , 
Katele , or  Katchele. 

8.  Cottar;  Corv.  Coil.  Cut.;  Bola  Coitor , Bucb. ; 
Bala  Crawfish.  From  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  length  ; 
is  of  rather  more  slender  form  than  8.  Nigra ; its  pointed 
caudal  fin  and  thread-like  ventrals  approximate  it  to  & 
Furcreoa  ; the  toothing  of  its  preopercule  not  very  deep ; 
its  general  colour  silvery,  tinged  with  greenish-brown 
on  the  back ; the  dorsal  fins  clouded  with  brown.  It  is 
found  in  the  Ganges  as  high  as  Cawnpore,  and  in  the 
Juinna  up  to  Agra;  and  it  is  also  met  with  in  the 
Irawadi. 

S.  Jhmumieri;  Corv.  Dust.  Cuv. ; Dussumirr's  Crow- 
fish.  About  six  inches  in  length,  and  resembling  the 
Inst  species,  but  distinguished  by  its  head  and  binder 
part  being  shorter,  the  forehead  wider  and  flatter,  and 
the  anal  spine  only  half  as  long ; the  caudal  fin  rather 
rounded  than  pointed ; its  general  colour  is  tawny, 
tinged  with  violet  and  gold,  and  the  fins  are  yellowish. 
It  is  taken  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

S.  Helen  zerii  ; Corv.  Be/eng.  Cuv. ; Belenger1 s Crow- 
fish.  Seven  inches  in  length ; its  muzzle  is  much 
shorter  than  in  the  last  species;  but  the  narrowness  of 
its  forehead,  the  length  of  its  hinder  part,  and  the 
strength  of  its  anal  spine  approximate  it  to  S.  Coitor: 
its  general  colour  is  silvery,  tinged  with  blackish-brown. 
From  the  Malabar  coast. 

•SL  Kuhlii;  Corv.  Kuhl . Cuv.;  Ktthl's  Croufiah.  Six 
inches  in  length,  and  very  similar  to  S.  Coitor  except  in 
the  weakness  of  its  anal  spine ; the  back  is  of  a white 
hue ; the  sides  silvery  clouded  with  golden  and  rose 
colour;  dorsal  fins  bluish,  and  the  second  edged  with 
yellow ; all  the  other  fins  yellow.  Found  ia  the  river 
Loboiianc  in  the  Island  of  Java. 

8.  Sina;  Corv.  Sin.  Cuv.;  Sina  Crawfish.  About 
twelve  inches  long,  with  the  muzzle  shorter  and  rounder 
than  in  the  preceding  species;  the  first  row  of  teeth  i« 
strong,  pointed,  and  wide  apart,  and  those  of  the  second 
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BCI.UXA.  in  a narrow  row ; the  lower  jaw  in  marked  with  four 
-v— — ' pores;  the  general  colour  is  greyish  tinged  with  vinous. 
From  Pondicherry;  also  from  the  Malabar  coast, where 
it  is  called  Cora,  and  from  Japan,  where  it  is  tiumed 
Kusehi. 

S.  Lobata  ; Corn.  Lobat.  Cuv. ; Lobe -lipped  Crow- 
Jiih.  From  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  characterised 
by  the  membranous  lip  being  divided  into  four  small 
lubes ; the  muzzle  is  full,  and  the  lower  jaw  has  four 
pores;  the  second  ventral  ray  prolonged  into  a short 
thread ; caudal  fin  rhomboidal ; general  colour  silvery, 
marked  on  the  back  with  five  hroad  dusky  bands  which 
reach  just  below  the  lateral  line;  fins  yellowish.  From 
the  Malabar  coast. 

S.  Carutta ; Corv.  Car.  Cuv. ; Johnius  Car.  Bl. ; Ca- 
rulia  Crawfish.  Scarcely  a foot  in  length  ; the  muzzle 
short  and  full ; teeth  in  both  jaws  very  fine,  in  the  lower 
jaw  forming  a very  wide  row  ; edge  of  preopercule  very 
indistinctly  toothed  and  vertical;  first  dorsal  fin  rather 
pointed,  its  spines  and  those  of  the  anal  very  strong; 
caudal  rhomboidal  or  rounded ; back  and  sides  vinous- 
brown  ; belly  white.  On  the  Tranquebar  coast  it  is 
called  Carutta  Kataltii  or  Black  Kalalai,  and  at  Pondi- 
cherry Karoun-katdi.  Like  many  other  species  it 
uscends  the  rivers. 

.S.  Carouna  ; Corv.  Carouna,  Cuv. ; Carouna  Crow- 
JUh.  About  six  inches  in  length,  and  only  distinguished 
from  the  last  species  by  its  colour ; the  whole  body  silvery, 
tinged  with  green  on  the  back ; fins  yellowish,  except 
the  first  dorsal,  which  is  brown.  From  the  Malabar 
coast. 

iS.  Manila  fa  Corv.  Mac.  Cuv.;  John.  Mac.,  Bl, ; 
Spotted  Crawfish.  A fool  in  length  ; marked  with  five 
transverse  brown  or  black  stripes,  which  descend  a9  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  then  become  broken  into 
spots ; fins  yellowish,  except  the  first  dorsal,  which  is 
grey,  ami  has  near  its  edge  a black  stripe ; caudal  fin 
rhomboidal.  It  is  called  Pulli-kalalei  on  the  coast  of 
Tranquebar,  and  Parii-katele  at  Pondicherry,  where  it 
is  caught  in  great  numbers  and  considered  good  eating  : 
at  Vizagapatam  it  is  known  as  the  Sarikulla. 

S.  Catalea  ; Corv.  Cat . Cuv. ; Katchdee  CrowJUh. 
Eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  and  in  form  similar  to 
the  last  species ; hut  inslead  of  bands  it  has  the  back, 
dorsal  and  caudal  fins  dotted  with  little  blackish  points. 
It  is  found  at  Pondicherry  and  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  is  the  Katchdee  of  Russell,  who  mentions  that  the 
Madras  fishermen  consider  it  the  female  of  a fish  he 
calls  Nell  a -katchdee,  which  is  about  two  feet  and  a half 
long,  of  a dusky  gray  colour,  tinged  with  blue  towards 
the  hack,  and  only  spotted  when  very  young  on  the 
dorsal  fin.  Cuvier  considers  it  to  be  the  Lutjanus  Dia- 
canthu t of  Lacepede. 

S.  Chaplin  ; Corv.  Chapt.  Cuv. ; Z?o/a  Chapt . Buch. ; 
Chaptis  Croufith.  Scarcely  a foot  long,  and  very  similar 
to  the  last  species ; its  colour  silvery  tinged  with  purplish- 
green,  having  golden  glossings  on  the  hack ; the  dorsal 
and  caudal  fins  are  spotted  and  bordered  with  black. 
Buchanan  says  there  is  a variety  of  this  species  at  Jcs- 
sore  which  grows  to  the  length  of  three  feet. 

5.  And  ; Corv.  An.  Cuv. ; John.  An.  BL | BoL  Coi- 
bor,  Buch. ; Anri  Crawfish,  According  to  Bloch  iis 
back  and  fins  are  silvery  tinged  with  reddish,  except  the 
first  dorsal  fin.  which  is  blackish.  Cuvier  thinks  it  pro- 
bably the  llola  Coibor  of  Buchanan,  which  is  four  feet 


long,  the  sides  golden-yellow,  and  the  bell}’  and  fins  deep  SCIASNA. 
yellow. 

S.  j Platyccphala,  Kuhl  and  Van  Hass.;  Core.  Plat. 

Cuv.;  Broad-headed  Croujish.  About  a foot  long, 
and  very  similar  to  S.  Catalea ; the  hack  is  silsery 
tinged  with  greenish-brown,  the  edge  of  each  dorsal 
scale  being  marked  with  a blacktsh-hrown  tinge;  the 
scales  of  the  sides  marked  in  the  middle  with  a brown 
point,  and  those  of  the  belly  with  the  same  inclining  to 
bluish;  the  fins  blackish,  but  the  ventral  and  anal  less 
so  than  the  others.  Found  at  Java. 

S.  Senegal  ms  is;  Corv . Sen  eg.  Cuv. ; Senegal  Crowjish. 

About  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  also 
nearly  approaching  S.  Catalea;  general  colour  silvery 
or  leaden,  and  rather  brilliant ; the  cheeks  marked  with 
fine  streaks ; dorsal  fins  marked  with  three  rows  of  black 
spots.  Native  of  Senegal. 

S.  Tmberbis,  Mitch.;  Corv . Ocellafa,  Cuv. ; Beardless 
Crawfish.  More  than  three  feel  in  length ; general 
colour  yellow ish-white,  of  an  almost  metallic  lustre  on 
the  cheeks,  opercules,  and  near  the  pectoral  fins ; on 
each  side  of  the  tail  upon  the  base  of  the  upper  rays  of 
the  caudal  fin  a black  spot  similar  to  that  caused  by  a 
branding-iron,  or  a round  black  spot  surrounded  with 
o paler  circle.  Dr.  Mitchill  says  it  is  caught  off  the 
coasts  of  New  York,  and  calls  it  the  Beardless  Drum , 
probably  from  some  noise  which  it  utters  like  the  Maigre. 

It  is  also  found  off  the  Carolina  coast,  and  called  by 
Garden  the  Bast , and  by  Linnaeus  Perea  Ocellata. 

S.  Dentrjc ; Corv.  Dent.  Cuv.;  Long-toothed  Crow- 
jish. Five  inches  in  length,  and  in  general  characters 
resembling  the  Indian  species;  its  colour  silvery, tinged 
with  grey  on  the  back,  and  marked  indistinctly  with 
longitudinal  lines;  fins  grey  and  dotted  with  brown; 
the  base  of  the  pectoral  fins  blackish.  Found  at  St. 

Domingo,  where  it  is  called  the  Grande. 

Two  other  American  species,  very  similar  to  the  last 
division  in  the  small  size  of  their  spine  and  the  fine 
toothing  of  their  preopercule,  have  their  maxillary  teeth 
so  fine  that  they  are  often  overlooked,  and  hence  Lace- 
pede has  made  of  them  his  genus  Leiostomus , or  Smooth- 
mouth.  They  are 

S.  Humeratis  ; Leiotf.  Hum.  Cuv. ; Black-shouldered 
Smooth-mouth.  About  eight  inches  in  length  ; general 
colour  bright  silvery,  tinged  with  reddish-brown  and 
marked  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  gray  bands  passing  down- 
wards and  forwards  to  terminate  just  below  the  lateral 
line;  fins  yellow  ; the  dorsal  and  anal  delicately  doited 
with  black,  and  the  edge  of  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins 
edged  with  btack.  This  is  described  by  Dr.  Mitchill  by 
the  name  of  Labrtts  Obliijutis. 

S.  Xanthurus  ; Leiotf.  Xanth.  Lncep.  ; Yellow-tailed 
Smooth-mouth . Very  similar  to  the  last  species,  hut 
having  the  nape  more  convex  ; the  back  golden-brown  ; 
the  belly  silvery;  fins  yellowish-brown.  Found  on  the 
Carolina  coast,  where  it  is  called  the  Yellow-tail , and 
also  at  Martinique. 

See  Salvian,  Aquat  ilium  Animalism  Histories;  Lin- 
nei  %dma  a Gmdin ; Hamilton  Buchanan, 

pishes  of  the  Ganges  ; Pat.  Russell,  Fishes  of  the  Coro- 
mandel Coast;  Mitchill,  Fishes  of  New  York , in  the 
Transactions  of  the  New  York  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society,  vol.  i.;  Kuhl,  Beitrdge  :u  Zoologies 
Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  Histoire  des  Poissons. 
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SCIA-  SCIAGRAPHY,  ) Or.  wi'taypa^m,  from  rrxi  a,  a 

GRAPH  Y,  Sciate^kjcal.  j shadow,  and  ypa^-cty,  scribere, 

8C1ARA  describert,  to  describe,  to  tielineute. 
v . A description  or  delineation  of  shade  or  shadow;  the 

art  of  shadowing,  of  delineating, 

Sciaterical,  Gr.  tu-mruor,  that  can  or  may  shade  or 
shadow,  or  form  shades  or  shadows. 

Let  those  who  are  delighted  with  sciagraphy,  paint  out,'  if  they 
please,  these  »hacWw-j>atri&rclu. 

Fuller.  If ofy  Har,  p.  111. 

This  cunning  of  thmlowes  and  skill  named  Gnooomice,  Auaxi- 
meues  the  Milesian,  the  disciple  of  Anaximander,  above-named, 
invented ; and  be  was  the  first  also  that  shewed  in  Laccdsmou 
the  horuloguc  or  diall,  which  they  call  a^iotrrtcioi. 

Holland.  Pfinir,  book  ii,  eh.  lixri. 

Tliere  were  also  from  great  antiquity  sciaterical  or  sun  dials,  by 
the  shadow  of  a stile  or  gnomon  denoting  the  hours  of  tbe  day. 

Sir  TK/mat  Brown.  Vulgar  Rrrours,  book  v.  ch.  xviii. 

Let  the  plane  las  tdaterically  prepared,  and  it  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  shadow  of  the  sun  to  go  back. 

Gregory.  Poet  hum.  p.  37. 

SCIAPHILCS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  elbowed,  twelve-jointed, 
rather  long  and  slender;  scape  elongate,  clavate,  some- 
times extending  above  the  eyes  ; funiculus  with  its  two 
basal  joints  rather  long,  obconic,  the  remainder  sensibly 
shorter,  somewhat  nodose ; club  elongate-ovate,  acu- 
minated ; head  small,  produced  in  front  into  a rostrum 
nearly  longer  than  the  head,  and  a little  narrower, 
somewhat  flat  above,  with  the  lip  notclied ; eyes  small, 
rounded,  slightly  prominent;  thorax  somewhat  trans- 
verse, with  the  sides  a little  rounded;  body  oblong- 
ovate,  winged ; elytra  large,  oblong-ovate,  setose, 
convex  above,  especially  behind,  with  the  apex  slightly 
acuminated  ; legs  rather  long,  slender ; femora  strongly 
clnvate,  and  slightly  dentate;  tibia  straight,  with  the 
apex  unarmed  ; tarsi  tetramerrms. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Curcuho  muricatus , Fabricius; 
Stephens,  Illust.  Britt . Eniom.  ( Mandibulata ,)  vol.  iv. 
p.  131.  Several  species,  three  of  which  are  indigenous. 

SCIAPTERYX,  in  Zoology,  u genus  of  Hymenopte - 
rout  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  nine-jointed,  irregular, 
rather  short  and  stout,  pilose,  basal  joint  robust,  second 
smaller,  sub-globose,  third  as  long  as  the  fourth  and 
fifth  united,  the  last  somewhat  longer  than  the  sixth, 
which,  with  the  remainder,  gradually  diminish  in  length 
and  thickness,  the  apical  one  being  smallest  and  rather 
obtuse ; elypeus  and  labrum  notched ; head  broad, 
large,  rough ; eyes  small ; ocelli  three ; wings  short, 
broad,  punctured,  anterior  with  two  marginal  areolets 
divided  by  a curved  nervure,  and  with  four  sub-marginal 
ones,  the  basal  one  small,  rounded,  second  narrow, 
receiving  one  recurvonl  nervure,  third  somewhat  tri- 
angular, receiving  two  recurrent  nervures,  fourth  not 
extending  to  the  apex  of  the  wings;  abdomen  short, 
stout,  depressed,  broad,  acute  at  the  apex  ; legs  short, 
simple;  tibia  furnished  at  the  lip  alone  with  two  short, 
blunt  spurs. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Teulhredo  costalis , Fabricius; 
Stephens,  Itlust.  Britt.  Entom.  ( Mandibulata ,)  vol,  vi. 
p.  56.  One  species ; found  occasionally  in  England, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

SCIARA,  iu  Zoology , a genus  of  Dipterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  long,  porrect,  cylin- 
dric,  pubescent,  mtceu-jointed,  the  two  basal  joints 
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much  thickened;  eyes  deeply  notched;  ocelli  three,  un-  SCIARA. 
equal;  wings  two,  broad,  incumbent,  parallel;  palpi  — 
ex  sorted,  incurved,  three-jointed  ; legs  slender,  simple.  SCIENCE. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Tipula  Thoma,  Fabricius ; v— 
Meigen,  Europ.  Zwrif.  Inwkten , vol.  i.  p.  278,  pi.  iv. 
fig.  3.  About  forty  European  specie*,  above  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  inhabitants  of  England. 

SCIATICA,  Fr.  iscialique,  scialique ; It.  and  Sp. 
sciatica,  a gouty  pain  in  the  hip.  Cot  grave.  Lat  scf- 
aticus,  ischiadicus ; Gr.  tirgm&roc,  from  l u mbits. 

Rack'd  with  sciatich,  martyr'd  with  the  stone, 

Will  any  mortal  let  himself  alone.  Pope. 

SC  FENCE,  v.  Fr.  science  j It.  scienza  ; Sp. 

Sciential,  scirncier;  Lai.  scientia,  from 

ScilNTlVlCK,  present  participle  of  scire, 

Sciknti'fical,  to  know ; Vossius  derives  from 
Scientifically,  ifvsi ; tio-cia,  na»e,  from  ttb-nv, 

Sci'encEd.  to  see ; Lentiep  from  tr^t-err, 

obsolete  theme  of  tr^t^-uv,  finder*,  to  cleave,  to  sepa- 
rate ; and  thus  giving  it  an  origin  of  much  similarity  to 
that  of  skill,  from  scyl-an,  to  separate,  to  discern.  For 
the  philosophical  distribution  of  science , see  the  Quo- 
tation from  Locke. 

Science  is  generally  used  as  equivalent  to  knowledge, 
emphatically,  not  imperfect  or  pretended. 

Science  may  be  thus  briefly  distinguished  from  art  * 
science  is  knowledge;  art — power  or  skill  in  the  use  of 
it;  and  thus  logic  is  a science , and  also  au  art;  the  art 
is  the  practical  use  of  the  science;  of  the  principles  of 
the  science.  See  Treatise  on  Logic , Pure  Sci.nces, 
vol.  i.  p.  203,  note. 

Painting.  Music,  Ac.  arc  arts ; and  the  best  artist  b he 
who  uses  the  science,  the  principles  of  the  science,  with 
the  greatest  practical  skill  and  dexterity. 

xe  syne  ich  seyde  by  so  pat  no  man  were  • grevede 
Ail*  pe  iciftKe  under  waa«.  and  all*  entile  craltea 
Ich  wo!de  ich  knewe  and  couth*.  kyndeliche  id  myn  hurt*. 

Pirrt  Ptounman.  Fit tan,  p.  2*4. 

Thou  Schalt  go  bifor*  the  face  of  Ore  Lord  to  make  redy  hive 
wvyes.  To  g*ve  me  net  of  hcelth  to  hit  pupl*,  into  remiskiaun  of 
her  tjrnnet.  Motif.  Ink*,  eh.  L 

Thri  ben  taught  in  charite  into  alle  the  rK-heuit  of  the  plentea 
of  undiratondyng,  into  the  knowing  of  mystcrie  of  God  the  Fadir 
of  lesui  Criat,  in  whom  all  the  tresuum  of  wisdom  and  of  trimew 
1*°  hid.  Id.  Coloctnsis,  ch.  «. 

Yonge  clerk**,  that  ben  likerout 
To  redeo  sites  that  ben  curious, 

Sekcn  in  every  walke  and  every  heme 
Particuler  science*  fur  tu  lerae. 

Chaucer.  The  Franketeiues  Tale,  v.  1172. 

Lo  thus  dam*  Aristoteles 
The**  thre  sciences  hath  deluded. 

And  in  nature  also  dreidsd. 

Whereof  that  eche  of  hem  shall  seme. 

Gower.  Con/.  dm.  book  vti. 

And  as  our  vineyards,  fallow*,  mead*,  and  hedges, 

Defective  m their  nature*,  grow  to  wildness j 
Even  au  our  houses,  and  ourselves,  and  children. 

Have  lost,  or  do  not  tram,  for  want  of  time. 

The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country. 

Shahrpeare.  Henry  V.  act  v.  ac.  2. 

O sacred,  wise,  and  wisdom-giving  plant, 

Mother  of  trimtr,  now  I feel  thy  power 
Within  dm*  clem-,  not  only  to  niocerna 
Things  in  thir  causes,  but  to  trace  the  way** 

Of  highest  agents,  deem'd  however  wise, 

Altitun,  Paradise  foil,  book  ix. 

His  light  sciential ia,  and,  juwt  mere  nature, 

Can  *als*«  the  rude  defects  of  every  creature. 

Ben  Junta*,  .l/ai/wi  at  Court. 
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SCIENCE.  So  raying,  from  the  hr#  htr  «trp  *he  turn'd, 

— But  nut  loir  rewwiic*  don,  as  to  the  power 

8CINCUS.  That  dwelt  within,  wheat  presence  had  infill'd 

i / lotu  the  pleat  sciential  rap,  deriv'd 

From  nectar,  drink  of  gods. 

.tli //om.  Panisse  hmt,  book  is. 

There  it  not  in  the  world  any  art  or  science,  which,  proposing 
unto  itself  an  end.  (raerery  one  doth  some  end  or  other,)  hath  bum 
the  re  Cure  thought  defective,  if  it  hate  not  delivered  simply  what- 
soever is  needful  to  the  iimr  end ; but  all  kinds  of  knowledge  have 
their  certain  bounds  and  limits ; each  of  them  pre-auppowth  many 
necessary  things  learned  in  other  srtrncet.  and  known  beforehand. 

Hooker.  Eeetesiasticall  Mi/ihf,  book  L 

And  in  these  mcnlern  timet,  the  most  speculative  and  scientifi- 
ca lint  nutu,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy.  *e«n  to  adhere  to  it 
Howell.  Letter  9.  bosk  iii. 

I think,  science  may  he  divided  properly  into  these  three  aorta  : 

Piwt,  Uie  knowledge  of  things,  as  they  are  in  their  own  proper 
beings,  their  constitutions,  properties,  and  ojwrariona. 

Secondly,  the  skill  of  right  applying  our  own  powers  and  actions, 
for  the  attainment  of  things  goml  and  useful. 

Thirdly,  the  third  branch  may  be  called  or  the  doc- 

trine of  signs,  the  mo»t  usual  whereof  being  wurds,  it  is  aptly 
enough  termed  also  logick. 

Locke,  Of  Human  Undemanding,  book  iv.  ch-  xxi. 

The  necessity  of  this  intuitive  knowledge,  in  each  step  of  am- 
cntifca!  or  demonstrative  reoseming,  gave  octnstou.  I imagine,  to 
that  mistaken  axiom,  that  all  reasoning  was  “ ex  pmcorjniht  ct 
pneconceuu."  Id.  Ik.  book  iv.  ch.  ii. 

Sometimes  it  [the understanding]  rests  upon  teetimony,  when 
testimony  of  right  has  nothing  to  do,  because  it  is  easier  to  believe 
than  to  be  scisnhflcnUg  instructed.  hL  lb. 

The  works  of  speculation  or  science  may  be  reduced  to  the  four 
dran  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  phytic. 

Gtbbntt.  Homan  Empire , ch.  Iii. 

A fugitive  from  Heaven  and  prayer, 

I mock'd  at  all  religious  fear, 

Deep  wiWil  in  the  masy  lore 
Of  mad  philosophy  ; but  now 
Hoist  sail,  ami  bock  my  vovngv  plough 
To  that  blest  harbour,  which  I left  before. 

kronen.  Horace.  Ode  34.  book  i. 

The  volumes  of  scientifeol  and  literary  societies  or  academies 
are  infinite.  Knox.  Wilder  Evenings.  Evening  2. 

Voyages  and  travels,  when  not  obteured  by  seienttfie  obrenra* 
tioaa,  are  always  delightful  to  youthful  curiosity. 

Id.  Esseft.  No.  !4. 

SCIENTER,  in  Late,  is  an  expression  taken  from 
the  old  pleadings,  which  were  always  framed  in  Lalin. 
When  translated  literally  it  hears  the  adverbial  signifi- 
cation “ knowingly but  in  legal  parlance  it  is  now 


used  as  a noun  ; e.g.  if  a dog  kills  sheep,  the  owner  of 
the  dog  is  not  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  sheep  unless  *^7* 
he  had  notice  of  his  dog's  having  such  a propensity  ; in  SC  INCUS, 
this  case  a lawyer  would  say  that  the  Scienter  must  be  >- — ‘ 
proved,  meaning,  that  the  owner  of  the  dog  must  be 
shown  to  have  had  notice  of  the  propensity, 

SCILLY  (Islands  of)  are  a cluster  of  thirty-eight 
isles  and  numerous  rocks,  which  lie  about  nine  leagues 
West  by  South  of  the  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall,  to  which 
most  probably  they  were  formerly  attached,  and  from 
which  they  are  distinctly  visible.  They  are  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  Camiterides,  or  tin  islands,  of  the 
ancients  ; although  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  the 
Western  part  of  Cornwall  which  went  under  this  name. 

Not  more  than  half  a dozen  of  these  isles  are  of  any 
importance.  St.  Mary’s,  the  largest,  contains  about 
1640  acres ; the  others,  which  are  given  in  the  order  of 
their  size,  are  Trescau,  St.  Martin,  Bryer,  St.  Agnes,  and 
Gantlly.  Their  entire  area,  as  given  in  the  population 
returns,  is  only  5570  acres.  The  inhabitants  derive 
their  chief  support  from  fishing,  the  making  of  kelp, 
and  acting  as  pilots ; but  they  likewise  raise  small  quan- 
tities of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  feed  some  oxen, 
sheep,  and  swine.  There  are  various  antiquities, 
chiefly  Druidicul,  in  St.  Mary’s,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
other  isles.  St.  Mary's  has  a good  port,  and  is  forti- 
fied. A lighthouse  was  erected  on  St.  Agnes  island  in 
1680,  the  lantern  of  which  is  elevated  188  feet  above 
high-water  mark,  and  which,  according  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  is  in  latitude  49°  53'  36"  North,  longitude 
6°  1^  23 ' West 

SCIMITAR,  Fr.  cimeterre;  It.  neimitara  ; Sp.  cima • 
iarra ; Low  Lot.  samatarra : Turti $ dicihtr  quod 
Latinxn — gladiux  falcalut ; (Vossius,  De  Vitiis , lib.  i. 
ch.  vii.)  Sec  Ci metes. 

A fulchion.  See  the  Quotation  from  Potter. 

He  die*  upon  my  scimitar's  sharp*  point, 

That  touches  this  my  first  borne  sonne  and  haire. 

Skakspeart.  Titms  AnJrmne*i,  act  iv.  se.  2. 

They  had  sometimes  another  sword  call’d  seal/,  which  mu  the 
same  with  tbs  Homan  ew sis  faint  tut,  and  our  fauldiioa,  or  in- 
meter,  and  was  chiefly  us’d  by  the  inhabitants  of  Argus. 

Potter.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  book  iii.  ch.  iv. 

Wit  in  his  (Dr.  South]  hand  was  sharp  and  irresistible,  and 
made  its  way  like  the  scymitar  or  the  battle-axe. 

Ajiox.  Winter  Evenings.  Evening  62. 
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SCINCUS,  from  the  Or.  mdyy ac  or  <m’y*roc,  Lau- 
rent. Daud. ; Slcink.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Scincoida , order  Sauria , class 
Reptilm. 

Generic  character , Body  elongated,  spindle-shaped, 
or  more  or  less  cylindrical,  and  covered  with  imbricated 
scales,  in  some  instances  smooth,  in  other  more  or  less 
rough  ; head  oblong ; the  jaws  armed  with  small  close 
set  teeth,  and  in  some  species  the  palate  also ; the 
tongue  fleshy  and  slightly  forked  at  the  tip;  tympanum 
more  or  less  distinct,  and  its  anterior  edge  sometimes 
furnished  with  a toothlike  process  ; tuil  short  or  very 
long,  cylindrical,  and  generally  covered  with  imbricated 
scales,  in  some  species,  however,  it  has  transverse  plates 
on  its  under  surface ; legs  short  and  slender,  having  five 


distinct  toes  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  length,  and  termi 
nated  with  short  nails. 

Daudiu  has  well  observed  that  this  genus  is  easily 
distinguished  from  most  others  of  the  Saurian  reptiles 
by  the  elliptical  or  roundish  scales,  which,  resembling 
those  of  the  Carp,  arc  imbricated,  except  on  the  tails  of 
a few  species,  and  entirely  cover  the  body.  Like  the 
Lixnrds  their  head  is  covered  with  scaly  plates,  and 
some  have  a row  of  pore*  upon  the  thighs.  The  head 
and  neek  run  so  completely  into  each  other  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  distinguish  them.  The  body  varies  in  form 
in  different  species  ; in  some  it  is  spindle-shaped,  and  in 
others  regularly  cylindrical,  more  or  less  lengthened,  so 
as  to  reaemble  the  Serpent  family,  and  especially  the 
Bliud-worms,  At/guit,  wilh  which  their  interna!  struc- 
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SCINCUS.  lure  possesses  many  similar  characteristics.  The  tail 
varies  considerably,  sometimes  it  is  short,  thick,  and 
conical,  at  other  time*  very  long-,  tapering,  and  extremely 
slender  towards  the  tip.  They  are  found  in  the  warmer 
climates  of  both  the  Old  and  New  World,  inhabiting  dry 
and  rocky  places,  fond  of  basking  in  the  sun,  and  pur- 
suing the  small  insects,  on  which  they  feed  with  great 
activity,  especially  those  species  which  have  very  lung 
tails.  They  have  laid,  at  least  some  of  them,  under  the 
imputation  of  being  venomous,  but  as  no  authenticated 
instance  has  yet  been  adduced  of  any  injury  having  been 
sustained  from  them,  it  is  not  very  improper  to  consider 
this  as  a vulgar  prejudice.  Schneider  is  the  first  writer 
who  has  collected  any  number  of  species  under  this 
genus,  and  in  his  Hutorite  Amphibiontm  lie  enume- 
rates twelve,  some  of  which,  however,  are  not  Skinks. 
Daudin  followed,  sod  lias  described  twenty-one,  besides 
several  varieties,  which  he  bos  arranged  in  four  sections : 
first,  those  with  concealed  tails ; second,  such  as  are 
striped  with  white;  third,  those  striped  with  black  ; and 
fourth,  such  as  have  ihc  body  marked  with  little  spots 
like  eye*,  or  oc r Hu  ted,  as  hecalls  them.  With  reference 
to  this  arrangement  Kuhl  think*  that  Daudin's  first 
section  should  he  subdivided  into  two : the  first  in- 
cluding those  with  compressed  but  full  body,  and  almost 
equal  toes  5 and  the  second  comprehending  such  as 
have  the  body  slender,  the  tail  long,  and  the  toes  long 
and  of  unequal  length;  This  arrangement,  however, 
is  not  very  satisfactory,  and  Cuvier  has  preferred  dis- 
posing them  in  two  sections  only ; first,  those  which 
have  teeth  in  the  palate  as  well  as  the  jaws,  and  a tooth- 
like process  on  the  front  edge  of  the  tympanum  ; and, 
second,  those  which  have  teeth  only  in  the  jaws.  Rut 
a later  writer,  Wagler,  has  distributed  the  Skinks  into 
five  genera,  via.  Sciacvs,  Euprcpis,  Gongylut,  Cyclodu* , 
and  Trachy taunts , the  latter  being  assumed  from  Mr. 
Gray,  and  which  indeed  is  almost  tlie  only  one  which 
would  fully  justify,  from  its  jieculiarities,  itr.  separation 
from  the  Skiaia  of  Laurentj,  Schneider,  and  Dandin. 
The  specie*  from  which  these  genera  are  formed  will  be 
pointed  out  a*  they  occur.  Cuvier  has  justly  observed 
that  the  greater  number  of  Skinks  are  badly  character- 
ised by  authors,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
abort  notice  he  has  left  of  them  has  not  materially 
cleared  up  the  difficulty. 

Sbctioh  I. — True  Skinks,  with  two  rows  of  palatine 
teeth,  and  a toothlike  process  on  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  tympanum . 

S.  Officinalis,  Schnetd. ; Laccrta  Scincus,  Lin. ; Offi- 
cinal Skink.  About  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  of 
which  not  quite  a third  belongs  to  the  tail,  which,  thick 
at  its  root,  becomes  taper  and  flattened  towards  the  tip 
like  a wedge  ; the  Itead  short,  with  the  muzzle  sharp 
and  slightly  elevated,  the  upper  lip  enclosing  the.  lower 
jaw  like  the  lid  of  a pot;  body  rather  angular  above 
from  the  projection  of  the  spinal  ridge,  but  compressed 
on  (lie  sides;  legs  slender  and  rather  short;  their  five 
toes,  small,  distinct,  fiat,  and  serrated  on  their  outer 
edge,  are  armed  with  a flat  pointed  nail.  The  general 
colour  1a  more  or  less  deep  ferruginous,  marked  with 
transverse  brown  hands  on  the  back,  but  becoming 
whitish  on  the  under  part  of  the  body  ; after  death  the 
colour  fades,  and  the  animal  then  assumes  the  yellowish- 
wlnte  or  silvery  appearance  it  possesses  when  brought 


to  Europe.  It  is  found  in  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Egypt,  SCINCUS. 
and  Arabia,  and  is  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  El 
Adda.  It  runs  very  quickly,  though  seeming  only  to 
crawl,  and,  with  its  belly  trailing  on  the  ground,  hides 
in  the  mud,  and  buries  itself  so  quickly  as  to  disappear 
almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  During  the  day  if. 
basks  in  the  sun,  and  when  disturbed  endeavours  to  hide 
itself  beneath  the  cones  or  roots  of  the  wormwood. 

The  Orientals  considered  it  not  only  as  a powerful  aphro- 
disiac, but  also  as  possessing  other  important  thera- 
peutic qualities ; and  hence  its  fame  spread  throughout 
Europe,  and  it  was  admitted  among  the  healing  drugs 
of  the  ancients,  being  employed  either  in  form  of  broth, 
or  when  dried  given  in  powder.  Ha>*elquist  states 
that  it  was  brought  from  Upper  Egy  pt  and  Arabia  to 
Alexandria,  whence  it  was  exported  to  Venice  and  Mar- 
seille*, from  which  cities  it  was  distributed  throughout 
Europe.  Cuvier  observes,  however,  that  this  species, 
although  in  later  times  used  as  an  article  of  pharmacy, 
is  not  the  animal  known  to  the  Romans  as  the  Skink, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  Terrestrial  Crocodile  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  b really  a Monitor,  M.  Scincus  ; but  the  same 
virtues  were  attributed  to  it. 

S.  Titiguzv,  Daud. ; Laccrta  Tilig.  Gmel.  ; Sar- 
dinian Skink.  Eight  inches  in  length,  of  which  the 
tail  is  not  quite  half;  upper  surface  brown,  dotted  with 
numerous  black  points,  under  surface  whitish.  Is 
found  in  Sardinia,  and  called  by  the  natives  Tilijtugv  or 
TiUngoni.  In  its  markings  it  very  nearly  resembles  8. 

Hit i muftis.  The  species  just  described  has  the  muzzle 
sharp  and  slightly  elevated ; it  is  the  only  species  in- 
cluded by  Fitzinger  and  Wagler  in  their  genus  Scincus. 

Among  those  in  which  the  muzzle  is  blunt  Cuvier  enu- 
merates 

8.  Rufesctns,  Cur.  Which  he  states  as  being  of 
a greenish  colour  with  a yellowish  line  running  along 
each  side,  and  the  scales  marked  wiih  three  slight  crests  ; 
he  says  it  is  common  throughout  all  the  Indies,  but 
give*  no  hint  of  its  having  been  previously  described  ; nor 
is  he  more  precise  with  reference  to  the  next, 

S.  Trivittalus,  Cuv.  Of  a brown  colour,  with  three 
paler  lines  running  along  the  back  and  tail,  and  some 
black  spots  between  them.  He  mentions  this  us  being 
a native  of  Southern  Africa,  and  very  common  about  the 
Cope  of  Good  Hope. 

S.  Erythrocephalus,  Gilliams ; Red-headed  Skink, 

Eleven  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  measures  six 
and  a half;  upper  parts  reddish-brown  tinged  with 
copper;  under  part*  whitish;  the  head  red  above  and 
whitish  beneath.  Is  found  in  the  Southern  States  ot 
America,  and  commonly  known  as  the  Rtd-headed 
Scorpion. 

S.  Btcolor,  Harl. ; Bicoloured  Skink.  Nearly  nine 
inches  and  a half  long,  of  which  the  tail  exceeds  the 
head  and  body  by  an  inch,  is  cylindrical  and  tapering ; 
upper  surface  dusky  brown,  deepest  on  the  head,  with 
two  whitish  lines  on  either  side  of  the  body ; under  sur- 
face silvery- white ; upon  the  thighs  two  obsolete  lines. 

I*  a native  of  the  Southern  State*  of  the  American 
Union. 

& Pavimentatits,  Geofft. ; Tessellated  Skink.  About 
thirteen  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  fa  two-thirds ; the 
fore  longer  than  the  hind  legs;  tipper  part  of  the  body 
brown,  marked  with  nine  or  ten  white  stripes  formed  by 
a succession  of  little  four-aided  spots,  and  extending 
from  the  front  of  the  neck  to  the  middle  of  the  tail,  but 
occasionally  interrupted  bv  little  brown  spots ; under 
3 b 2 
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BCINCU8.  parts  whitish-yellow ; on  the  tail  the  white  spots  become 
'“’•v*'"-'  smaller,  so  that  near  its  tip  there  is  scarce  any  trace  of 
the  longitudinal  stripes;  in-ide  of  the  limbs  whitish* 
yellow  ; outside  brown,  with  some  little  spots  ranged  in 
lines ; the  sides  of  the  head  are  also  similarly  but  not  so 
distinctly  marked.  It  is  found  in  Egypt.  Cuvier  has 
called  it  *SL  Multivriatus. 

S.  Crprdtit  Merr. ; S.  Gallica*p.  Dmid. ; Lacerta 
Aurala,  Lin. ; Golden  Skink.  Eleven  inches  in  length, 
of  which  the  tail  measures  four ; the  muzzle  is  sharp ; the 
legs  an  inch  and  a half  long,  having  five  toes  of  nearly 
equal  length,  and  tipped  with  small  nails;  upper  sur- 
face brown,  spotted  with  orange  ; under  parts  orange. 
It  is  found  itt  Jamaica,  where  it  bean;  the  name  of 
Galleyicaep , from  its  visiting  the  kitchens  in  search  of 
broken  food ; it  is  also  met  with  in  the  Antilles,  where 
the  French  colonists  call  it  Brocket  dr-  ter  re,  or  Earth 
Pike.  It  lives  in  marshy  places,  and  is  said  by  Sloane 
to  be  amphibious ; feeds  on  the  smaller  kinds  of  sea 
crabs,  and  is  held  by  the  colonists  and  negroes  to  be 
very  poisonous;  but  neither  Sloane  nor  Brown,  who  men- 
tion this  as  the  common  opinion,  were  able  to  obtain  any 
authentic  information  on  the  point. 

S.  Schneiderii , Gcoffr. ; Schneider  a Skink.  Fifteen 
inches  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  has  two-thirds ; the 
body  and  root  of  the  tail  are  slightly  quadrangular,  but 
the  latter  soon  becomes  cylindrical,  and,  though  at  its 
origin  equalling  the  body  in  size,  speedily  begins  to 
taper  and  has  its  extreme  fourth  very  slender;  the  fore 
are  shorter  than  the  hind  feet,  owing  to  the  greater 
length  of  the  middle  three  toes  of  the  latter ; the  scales 
are  smooth  ; upper  parts  of  the  body  very  bright  brown 
inclining  to  olive ; upper  part  of  the  tail  irregularly 
varied  with  black  and  yellow;  head  bluish  and  white ; 
under  parts  and  all  the  limbs  whitish ; along  each  side 
of  the  body  and  tail  extends  a white  line  which  gradually 
diminishes  on  the  latter,  and  on  either  edge  of  this  line 
another  broader  but  less  distinct ; the  upper  blue,  and 
reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  tail,  and  the  lower  light 
blue,  but  not  passing  beyond  the  insertion  of  the  hind 
limb.  Geoffroy  enumerates  this  among  the  reptiles  of 
Egypt,  and  says  it  is  the  same  animal  as  that  described 
by  Daudin  under  the  name  & Schneiderii.  Daudin,  how- 
ever, says  that  his  species  is  found  only  in  the  hottest 
parts  of  America,  especially  at  Jamaica.  Cuvier  con- 
siders the  Laccrta  cyprius  scincoidea  of  Aldrovandi  to 
be  Geoffroy’s  animal,  but  describes  it  as  of  a greenish 
colour,  and  the  most  common  throughout  the  Levant. 

The  following  four  species,  which  have  the  maxillary 
teeth  compressed  and  rather  vertically  truncated,  form 
Wagler’s  genus  Euprepis ; of  these  some  have  the  an- 
terior margin  of  the  aural  opening  armed  with  a tooth- 
like scale,  and  the  scales  of  the  back  are  cart n tiled,  or 
have  one  or  more  slight  crests ; such  are 

& Bilinealua , Daud.;  Lacerta  Punctata , Linn.; 
Txco-lined  Skink.  Is  distinguished  by  having  a series 
of  brown  spots  disposed  upon  the  sides  between  two 
yellowish  lines,  which,  commencing  from  the  angle  of 
tile  mouth,  run  to  the  root  of  the  tail  upon  a bright  bay 
ground  ; the  tail  is  long  and  pointed.  Schneider  calls  it 
S.  Punctatua. 

S.  Multifasciatua , Kuhl ; Many -banded  Skink.  Seven 
and  a half  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  forms  nearly 
five;  the  toes  are  of  unequal  length,  the  inner  the 
shortest,  and  the  middle  and  second  outer  the  longest ; 
the  upper  surface  to  the  origin  of  the  tail  golden-yellow, 
upon  each  side  abroad  brown  fillet,  commencing  above 


the  eye  and  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  parses  across  8CINCU& 
the  limbs,  and  terminates  on  the  beginning  of  the  tail, 
its  upper  edge  is  quite  distinct  from  the  colour  of  the 
back,  less  so  towards  the  belly,  where  it  breaks  up  into 
more  or  less  longitudinal  streaks ; on  the  back  a narrow 
brown  line  extends  from  the  nape  not  quite  half  an  inch, 
and  is  enclosed  by  the  forking  origin  of  the  broad  brown 
band  which  passes  down  the  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
tail,  where  it  breaks  up  into  spots ; to  its  outer  side  ore 
other  two  lines,  one  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  tail, 
and  the  other,  commencing  behind  the  anterior  extremi- 
ties, terminates  just  beyond  the  root  of  the  tail ; the 
middle  three  lines  are  crossed  by  a transverse  band  ; the 
outer  surface  of  the  limbs  golden-yellow. 

S.  Qirinquctteniatua,  Licht. ; Five-striped  Skink.  The 
tail  of  this  species  is  rather  longer  than  the  body ; 
it  is  marked  on  the  back  with  five  longitudinal  white 
stripes  having  black  edges,  the  middle  and  the  outer- 
most being  the  broadest.  Is  found  in  Egypt. 

S.  Trilinealut,  Selin. ; Three-lined  Skink.  About 
three  inches  long,  the  tail  being  rather  longer  than  the 
body,  and  having  its  posterior  half  covered  with  four 
rows  of  hexagonal  scales,  so  disposed  that  the  upper 
and  lower  form  plutcs,  the  lateral  being  very  small ; the 
upper  parts  are  dusky  brown,  the  under  lighter ; three 
white  stripes  pass  along  the  back  to  the  origin  of  the 
tail,  where  they  are  lost. 

The  following  species  have  also  the  scales  carina ted, 
but  the  form  of  their  teeth  is  not  mentioned. 

S.  Carinatu a,  Schn. ; Carinated  Skink . The  whole 
of  thia  animal,  except  the  under  part  of  its  tail,  ifl 
covered  with  scules,  having  ridges,  generally  three  in 
number,  on  each  ; the  tail  is  slender,  and  twice  the 
length  of  the  body,  and  covered  with  rather  broad  plates, 
in  which  respect  it  resembles  8.  TrhUUut;  the  upper 
parts  are  dusky  brown,  the  sides  and  belly  whitish  ; and 
from  the  eyes  to  the  origin  of  the  tail  posses  on  each  side 
n whitish  band,  ltelow  which  is  a second,  broader  and 
brown.  They  arc  natives  of  the  East  Indies, 

S.  Cep «ttt,  Kuhl;  Speckled  Skink.  Body  long, but 
not  very  slender,  equalled  in  length  by  the  tail,  which  is 
thick  at  its  origin  and  pointed  at  the  tip  ; head  covered 
with  large  scales;  thereof  the  body  large  and  tricarinated, 
whilst  on  the  limbs  they  are  very  small,  and  on  the  ven- 
tral surface  nnd  tail  smooth,  the  middle  row  of  the  latter 
being  broadest ; upper  parts  greyish-blue;  under  bluish- 
white;  from  the  nape  three  white  lines  pass  to  the  tail, 
of  which  the  lateral  ones  are  accompanied  on  either  side 
with  oblong  black  spots.  Country  unknown. 

S.  Monotropi t,  Kuhl ; Unicarinaled  Skink.  The 
scales  of  the  back  and  tail  are  in  this  species  marked 
with  a single  mesial  ridge,  whilst  those  on  the  belly  are 
smooth  ; the  head  is  large  and  of  a rather  dusky  golden- 
ochre  colour,  without  bands;  ten  transverse  stripes  are 
seen  upon  the  back  and  some  others  on  the  tail,  which, 
coalescing,  give  the  tail  a brownish  appearauce.  Coun- 
try unknown. 

The  following  five  species,  also  belonging  to  the 
genus  Euprepis , have  not  the  margin  of  the  ear 
toothed  ; the  scales  of  the  back  are  smooth,  but  in  some 
species,  when  full  grown,  are  tricarinated,  according  to 
Wagler ; all  except  the  last  are  unfurnished  with  femoral 
pores. 

S.  Biatriatus , Spix;  TtPO-*triped  Skink.  Fifteen 
inches  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  is  two-fifths,  and 
round  and  tapering  towards  the  tip ; body  thick  and 
cylindrical;  upper  surface  bronze-green,  spotted  with 
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8C1NCUS.  Mack  on  the  hack,  the  top  of  the  head  tinged  with 
brown,  and  marked  with  white  beneath  the  eye  and 
about  the  ear;  under  surface  pule  lawny  tinged  with 
bluish-white,  a broad  bluck  band,  bounded  above  and 
below  by  a narrow  while  stripe,  extending  from  the  eye 
to  the  thigh ; tail  dusky  above  and  reddish-yellow  be- 
neath; legs  spotted  with  black.  Is  found  in  the  rocky 
districts  of  Para  in  Brazil. 

S.  Sigropunctatu* , Spix ; B/ack-rpottcd  Skink. 
Seven  inches  long,  of  which  the  lad  measures  rather 
more  than  two ; of  a dusky  brown  colour  linger!  with 
green,  and  marked  on  the  back  with  little  black  spots ; 
an  indistinct  black  band,  unenclosed  wit!)  stripes,  ex- 
tends backwards  as  in  the  lust  species,  of  which  Wagler 
thinks  it  is  only  the  young.  Is  found  in  the  Brazils. 

5.  Tr hiatus , Daud.  ; Hrcicnidi  Skittle.  Nine  inches 
in  length,  of  which  the  tail  is  rather  more  than  half;  the 
head  is  scarcely  obtuse  uud  of  n brownish  colour,  a*  are 
the  upper  parts,  which  incline  to  sooty,  and  marked  with 
two  stripes,  the  upper  pale  and  the  lower  white,  passing 
from  the  ear  and  lost  on  the  side  of  the  tail ; under  sur- 
face si  I very- white.  Is  found  in  Carolina  in  places 

shaded  with  foliage,  and  runs  with  great  swiftness. 
Prince  Maximilian  of  Wied  found  it  in  the  Brazils,  and 
has  described  it  by  the  specific  name  S.  Striatus. 

S.  Quinquelineatus^  Selin. ; Lac.  Quinq.  and  Fasci- 
ata , Lin. ; Five-lined  Skink.  Seven  inches  long,  the 
tail  and  body  of  equal  length ; the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  blackish-brown,  marked  with  five  white  or  yel- 
lowish lines,  the  middle  one  nt  which  is  forked  near  the 
neck,  and  all  disappear  about  the  middle  of  the  tail; 
under  surface  silvery-blue;  the  hind  legs  and  toes  are 
the  longer;  the  upper  parts  of  the  limbs  are  brown,  with 
a whitish  mark  behind,  and  the  lower  whitish.  Native 
of  Carolina. 

•S.  Sloanei,  Daud.;  Four-striped  Slink.  Five  and 
a half  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  is  more  than 
one  half ; it  is  of  a slender,  elegant  form,  and  much  re- 
sembles the  last  species,  but  distinguished  by  the  pos- 
terior two-thirds  of  its  tail  being  covered  with  verticil- 
lated  scales ; the  thighs  arc  furnished  with  pores ; it  is 
brownish  above,  whitish  beneath,  and  marked  by  four 
longitudinal  black  stripes,  commencing  from  the  nose, 
a broad  pair  passing  across  the  fore  legs  as  far  back  as 
the  thighs,  and  a second  pair  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  back.  Is  found  in  the 
Brazils  and  Jamaica,  and  probably  in  the  greater  part 
of  South  America. 

Section  II. — Skinks  without  palatine  teeth. 

(TUigua^  Gray.) 

Of  these  the  following  two  species  form  Wagler’s 
genus  Gottgylus,  from  the  rounded  form  of  their  body. 

S.  Ocellatus , Daud. ; Lac.  Ocelt.  Forsk. ; te  Scinque 
de  Chypre , Petiv. ; Eyed  Skink.  Nine  inches  long,  of 
which  the  tail  measures  half,  and  about  as  thick  as  the 
finger ; legs  very  short,  the  anterior  not  exceeding  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  and  the  posterior  rather  less  than 
an  inch  ; upper  surface  yellowish-brown ; tail  marked 
with  transverse  chocola re-brown  bands,  having  a while 
spot  in  the  middle;  the  body  similarly  marked,  but  the 
bands  are  broken  and  angular ; the  throat  whitish,  with 
a few  brown  spots ; belly  straw-coloured.  It  is  found  in 
the  South  of  Europe,  in  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  living  near 
houses,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  Sehiic. 

S.  Mabuya,  Daud.;  Lac.  Mab.  Shaw;  Wood  Skink. 


About  seven  inches  and  three-quarters  long,  of  which  8C  INCUS, 
the  tail,  conical  and  pointed,  is  rather  more  than  a 
fourth;  the  legs  rather  short;  upper  parts  shilling 
brownish-ash,  becoming  paler  on  the  sides  and  belly, 
nod  spotted  numerously  with  black  on  the  upper  purl  of 
the  sides.  This  species  is  found  throughout  the  An- 
tilles, climbs  upon  the  trees  and  negro  huts  with  great 
agility,  and  commonly  hide  themselves  in  the  holes  of 
decayed  trees,  from  which  only  they  emerge  during 
very  hoi  weather ; from  this  circumstance  they  arc 
called  by  the  Jamaica  people  Wood  Slaves.  They  are 
said  to  make  a great  noise  when  the  weather  threatens 
rain,  anrl  ore  supposed  to  be  venomous,  but  neither 
Sloane  nor  Brown  could  obtain  any  proof  of  this  impu- 
tation. Whilst  young  they  are  the  prey  of  larger  cni- 
mals,  and  Sloane  states  that  they  are  devoured  by  the 
large  Bird  Spiders  (bund  in  hot  climates. 

• The  following  three  species,  having  the  teeth  round 
and  very  obtuse,  form  Wagler* s genus  Cyclodus. 

S.  Ftacigularis , Cuv.  ; Cyclodus  Flavig.  Wagl. ; 
Yellow-throated  Skink.  Thirteen  and  & half  inches  in 
length,  of  which  the  tail,  forming  nearly  one-half,  is 
compressed  and  slightly  marked  on  its  upper  surface 
with  four  ridges  ; legs  short  and  compressed,  the  (ora 
of  equal  length  ; the  whole  of  the  hetd  Bnd  throat 
golden-ochre,  except  the  scules  on  the  vertex,  which  are 
edged  with  blackish;  body  and  tail  marked  vertically 
with  nineteen  impure  golden-ochre  stripes,  and  sepa- 
rated by  as  many,  but  narrower,  brownish  stripes,  those 
on  the  tail  form  rings,  but  on  the  body  do  not  extend 
lower  than  the  sides;  belly  marbled  with  yellow  and 
brownish ; from  the  nape  extends  back  towards  the 
shoulders  a semicircular  leaden  line  with  its  hollow 
backwards,  and  from  its  middle  another  line  pusses  a 
short  disluuce  oti  the  ridge  of  the  back;  the  legs  are 
dusky,  spotted  beneath  and  more  sparingly  above  with 
little  yellow  spots ; claws  whitish.  This  species  is 
described  by  Wagler  from  a specimen  in  his  own  col- 
lection, hut  he  is  ignorant  of  what  country  it  is  a native. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  may  be  the  .S'.  Gigas  of 
Merrem,  and  if  so  it  is  a native  of  Amboina. 

S.  TubtrcuUUusy  Mcrr. ; Lacerta  Scincoides,  White  • 
Tuberculaled  Skink.  About  two  feet  in  length,  o> 
which  the  tail  is  more  than  half;  it  very  much  resembles 
S.  Sloanei , has  the  back  marked  with  four  black  stripes 
spotted  with  white  upon  an  iron-grey  ground.  It  is 
found  in  New  Holland. 

S.  Nigroiulait , Quoy  and  Gaym. ; Black  and  Yellow 
Skink.  Seven  inches  in  girth  and  eighteen  in  length, 
of  which  the  tail,  forming  one-third,  is  rounded  and  has 
its  tip  obtuse;  the  legs  are  flattened  laterally,  bent  and 
inclined  backwards,  terminating  in  a kind  of  hand,  of 
which  the ‘toes  have  a near  resemblance  to  human 
fingers  in  length,  and  armed  with  a thick  nail  slightly 
curved  and  covered  within  by  a single  row  of  scales,  and 
those  of  the  fore  feet  are  broadest  and  longest ; the 
general  colour  is  hlack ; the  sides  of  the  cheeks  and 
under  part  of  the  throat  yellow;  the  chest,  belly,  and 
under  part  of  the  tail  budged  with  yellow  mingled  with 
greenish  ; the  back  is  marked  with  bright  yellow  spots, 
connected  by  five  lines  of  the  same  colour,  and  extending 
from  the  nape  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  is  marked 
with  alternate  yellow  semicirclets;  on  the  sides  of  the 
body  are  yellow  spots  with  central  black  spots,  and  tho 
limbs  are  dotted  longitudinally  with  yellow.  Is  found 
in  the  Blue  Mountains  of  New  Holland  ; anrl  very  slug- 
gish in  its  motions,  especially  when  gorged  with  food. 
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SCINCUS.  Qtioy  and  Gaymard  mention  that  one  which  they  caught 
v“'—  hud  gorged  itself  so  completely  a*  to  exhibit  few  signs 
of  life,  and  that  it  was  not  disturbed  from  this  torpor  by 
a night's  jolting  in  the  pocket  on  horseback. 

S.  ViUaluiy  Quoy  and  Gaym. ; Blade-tided  Skink. 
Nine  inches  in  length,  of  which  more  than  half  belongs 
to  the  tail,  quadrilateral  at  its  root,  then  slightly  rounded, 
and  a little  flattened  laterally  towards  the  lip;  the  fore, 
shorter  than  the  hind  legs,  have  delicate  toes  of  unequal 
length  and  furnished  with  nails,  whilst  the  hind  toes  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  Lizards,  the  fourth  as  in  them 
exceeding  the  others  in  length  ; from  this  circumatunce 
Quoy  and  Gziymard  have  proposed  to  form  them  into  a 
new  genua,  Seinconaurut,  as  they  participate  in  (he  cha- 
racters both  of  the  Lizard  and  Skink.  The  upper  part 
of  the  body  brown,  with  blackish  spots  on  the  head ; on 
the  nape  a kind  of  crescrut,  more  or  less  distinctly 
marked,  and  turned  forwards  from  each  side,  of  which  a 
black  stripe  passes  back  and  is  soon  converted  into 
dots,  which  pass  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  tail;  a si- 
milar stripe  passes  aloug  the  hack  ; a black  band  passes 
bock  also  from  near  the  ear,  along  the  sides,  and  towards 
the  root  of  the  hiud  limbs  divides  into  little  squares, 
which,  touching  one  another,  terminate  at  the  toil ; 
above  the  bend  are  irregular  black  points;  the  outside 
of  the  limbs  are  similarly  marked ; under  parts  bluish- 
white,  marked,  as  well  as  the  insides  of  the  limbs,  with 
innumerable  small  lines  of  blackish  points.  It  is  found 
in  Sydney  Bay,  at  Tort  Jackson,  and  also  in  the  Isle  of 
Bnmy,  near  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Quoy  and  Gaymard 
think  this  and  the  following  species  replace  the  Lizards, 
which  have  not  been  found  hitherto  in  New  Ho  land 

•S'.  Compretiieauda , Quoy  and  Guym. ; Flat- tailed 
Skink.  Eleven  inches  in  length,  of  which  seven  belong 
to  the  tail ; this  is  large  at  its  origin,  gradually  di- 
minishes, and  has  a very  slender  lip,  its  upper  and 
under  surfaces  rounded,  hut  the  sides  compressed,  so 
that  it  is  of  greater  depth  than  width ; the  disposition  of 
the  toes  is  similar  to  the  last  species ; from  the  neck  to 
the  root  of  the  tail  extends  a straight,  whitish  line, 
divided  longitudinally  by  a brown  streak,  and  having  on 
either  side  two  streaks  punctured  with  white ; the  sides, 
upper  port  of  the  tail,  and  outer  surface  of  the  limbs 
spotted  with  blackish  ; the  under  part  of  the  body  nud 
tail,  and  insides  of  Use  limbs  of  a bluish  tinge.  Is  tound 
at  Port  Jackson. 

The  following  species  from  New  Holland  is  also  de- 
scribed by  Kuhl. 

S.  V ndreimlineafuty  Kuhl;  Eleven-striped  Skink. 
The  body  long  and  slender,  and  the  tail  of  equal  length 
and  poiuted ; scales  covering  the  body  round,  quite 
smooth,  and  very  small,  those  on  the  tail  larger,  the 
middle  row  of  the  under  and  upper  surface  of  the  latter 
are  scutular,  the  scales  on  the  jaws  lurge  and  angular; 
limbs  short,  toes  of  unequal  length ; colour  bluish-white, 
marked  with  eleven  brown  stripes,  three  of  which  run  on 
to  the  tail,  which  is  yellowish,  as  are  also  the  limbs, 
which  are  marked  with  three  brown  lines. 

The  exact  place  which  the  following  species  should 
hold  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  as  the  characters  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose  arc  not  noted. 

S.  Unicolor , Harl. ; S.  Lateralis,  Say  ; Mark-striped 
Skink.  Four  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  is  more 
than  half;  muzzle  rather  short;  upper  surface  light 
brown;  undersurface  greenish-white ; each  side  marked 
with  a blackish  stripe.  It  is  found  in  the  Southern 
States  of  the  American  Union. 


S.  Savigny  i.  Smv. ; Savigny’ t Skink.  Total  length  SCINCU8L 
seven  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  rather  more  than  half;  S^V“W 
general  colour  brown,  almost  black  upon  the  nape,  but 
very  pale  on  the  tail ; throat  very  deep  blackish-brown  ; 
belly  yellowish-grey ; feet  greenish-brown  ; five  longi- 
tudinal yellow  bauds  para  along  the  body,  of  which  the 
lower  pair,  commencing  at  the  angle  of  the  jaws,  extends 
on  to  Lhe  tail,  whilst  the  upper  pair,  and  the  single  one 
running  along  the  spine,  commenoe  only  above  the 
shoulder.  A variety  of  this  species  is  mentioned  which 
has  the  scales  much  smaller,  the  colours  deeper,  the 
longitudinal  bands  commencing  at  the  book  of  the  head, 
the  throat  whitish,  and  the  hind  limba  banded  with 
yellow,  lengthways  on  the  thighs  and  obliquely  on  the 
legs.  Native  of  Egypt. 

The  following  species,  described  by  Savigny,  is  per- 
haps also  merely  a variety, 

S.  Villatut,  Oliv.  ; Banded  Skink.  Six  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  is  more  than  half;  this 
species  differs  little  from  S.  Sanignyi , except  in  a slight 
variation  of  the  disposition  of  the  scales  on.  the  head  ; ila 
colour  above  greyish-brown,  marked  with  five  longi- 
tudinal yellow  stripes  edged  on  cither  side  with  a row 
of  black  spots ; upper  part  of  the  head  tinged  with  bluish, 
under  part  yellowish  ; belly  dirty  white  ; fare  legs  striped 
longitudinally  with  brown,  hind  legs  with  spots  of  the 
same  colour.  Found  m Egypt. 

5.  Jomardii,  Sav. ; J award1  s Skink.  Six  and  a 
half  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  forms  two-thirds,  and 
tapers  more  regularly  thun  in  S.  Sarignyi  and  ViUahtt. 

The  scales  covering  the  tail  of  same  form  as  those  of 
the  body ; upper  part  of  the  head  brown  clouded  with 
blue  ; back,  tail,  and  Irgs  brown,  the  former  marked  on 
each  side  with  two  narrow  longitudinal  stripes,  of  which 
the  upper  commences  at  the  corner  of  the  eye  and  run* 
on  to  the  tail,  whilst  the  lower,  which  is  broader,  pusses 
from  the  mouth  to  the  root  of  the  hindleg;  on  each 
side  of  the  mesial  line  a row  of  longitudinal  black  spots, 
nearly  touching,  which  commence  from  Lhe  nape  and 
extend  along  two-thirds  of  the  tail;  belly  pearly  grey. 

Native  of  Egypt. 

S.  Crotaphomdas%  Lacep, ; Black- templed  Skink. 

Thirteen  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  forms  nearly 
one- half;  is  distinguished  by  a longitudinal  blackish 
streak  upon  the  temple  extending  above  the  eye ; it 
has  some  transverse  whitish  bands.  Is  a native  ol  New 
Holland. 

& Peronii,  Dumer. ; Trachysattrus  Rugotun,  Gray ; 

Perodt  Skink.  Fourteen  inches  in  length,  of  which  the 
tail  measures  four ; it  is  very  remarkable  for  the  hard 
and  almo't  bony  texture  of  its  scales,  and  hence  Mr. 

Gray  has  formed  of  it  his  genus  Trachysaurvt.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  body  is  dusky  chestnut,  the  under 
paler,  the  sides  indistinctly  striped.  It  is  found  iu 
King  George  the  Third’s  Sound.  New  Holland. 

See  Luurcnti  Specimen  Medicum,  eifubcnt  Synoptin 
Rcptiiium  emmdaiam  ; Daudin,  IhMoire  Nature  Ur  de* 

Kept  dm ; Wagler,  Reptilia , and  Nalurlichrt  System 
der  Amphiinen  . Kuhl,  Bettragc  zur  Zoologic,  Sfc.; 

Spilt,  Animalia  Nova  sine  Specie*  trover  Lacrrt arum  ; 

GeofTroy  and  Savigny,  iu  the  Zoology  of  lhe  Description 
dr.  V Egyple;  Quoy  and  Gaymard,  in  the  Zoology  of  the 
Voyage  de  l' Uranic;  Harlan,  Genera  of  North  Ame- 
rican Reptilia,  in  his  Medical  and  Physical  Uetmcrhes. 
and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science* 
of  Philadelphia  ; Pr.  Maximal  an  zu  Wied,  Nat  nr • 
geshcichtc  von  Brarilien  ; Lichtenstein. 
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Form  an<l 
extent. 


Upper 
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SCIND.or  Sindt,  more  correctly  Sind'h,  or  Sind,  i* 
the  name  of  a considerable  territory  formed  by  the  Delta 
of  the  Indus.  (Siud'hu,)  whence  it  takes  its  name,  and 
comprehending  the  whole  of  that  river  from  a short  dis- 
tance below  its  confluence  with  the  united  waters  of  the 
Panj-db,  to  its  discharge  into  the  sea.  This  State  is 
bounded  on  the  West  by  the  mountains  of  B&luchistdn  ; 
on  the  East  by  the  T’har  (St’hnl)  or  Great  Western 
Desert,  u portion  of  which  is  included  within  its  limits  ; 
on  the  North  by  Kach'h  Ganridvah,  Sdwlstdn.  Upper 
Sind’h,  the  Fanjdh,  and  Ddud-putrnh ; and  on  the 
South  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Ran  (Morass)  of 
Kach’h.  In  the  reign  of  Akbar  it  formed  a purt  of  the 
Siibahd  dries  (Goremments)  of  Multdn,  T'hat'hah,  and 
Gujjardl.  Its  form  is  nearly  that  of  an  ellipse,  measur- 
ing in  its  greatest  length  about  330  geographical  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  about  260  geographical  miles. 
Upper  Sind’h,  or  the  Western  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Indus,  from  Sangar  (in  30°  54'  N.  and  R0°  14' E.)  to 
Miyd-Rdz&n,  (28°  40' N.  and  80°  Id'S*)  no  longer 
forms  a part  of  the  territory  subject  to  the  Amirs  of 
Sind'h,  having  been  long  since  seized  by  the  Sik’hs, 
(Gcogr.  Joutn,  iii.  189.)  iu  order  to  facilitate  their  pas- 
sage into  Afghanistan. 

The  country  on  the  Western  side  of  the  Indus  is 
more  nr  less  hilly,  being  in  fact  only  a narrow  atrip 
lying  between  that  river  and  the  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate India  from  Persia ; but  in  the  delta  betow  That' huh, 
and  on  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  side  of  the  river.  It  is 
either  nearly  or  absolutely  level,  and  for  the  most  part  a 
rich  alluvial  soil.4  The  mure  remote  districts  to  the 
East,  have  a greater  variety  of  level,  but  from  waul  of 
water  are,  in  many  places,  unproductive.  The  evapo- 
ration and  currents  of  air  produced  by  the  river,  the 
proximity  of  high  mountains  to  the  West,  and  the  dry- 
ness of  the  Eastern  desert,  have  a very  beneficial  effect 
on  the  climate  of  Sind'h.  The  air  is  peculiarly  clear, 
and  though  the  heat,  in  J une  and  J uly,  varies  from  90° 


to  100°,  (Fahrenheit,)  it  is  never  oppressive  or  tin-  SCIND. 
healthy.  Where  irrigation  can  be  employed,  the  soil  v— 
is  highly  productive;  and  but  for  the  short-sighted  cu-  Soil, 
pidity  of  the  government,  the  amount  of  its  produce 
would  be  surprisingly  large.  In  1809  a duty  of  one 
rupee  (*2j.  6cf.)  was  paid  on  every  khanwan,  or  weight 
of  120  pounds,  beside  enormous  exactions  levied  by  live 
revenue  officers.  The  only  mineral  now  exported  from  Products. 
Sind  is  saltpetre;  its  vegetable  productions  arc  assafmtida, 
bdellium,  frankincense,  fruit, grain,  indigo,  madder,  oil, 
potash  , its  animal  products  horses’  hides,  shark-skins, 
and  g*hl,  (liquid  butter.)  In  return,  European  goods  Tronic, 
and  Indian  productions  are  received  from  Bombay, 
most  of  which  are  conveyed  to  the  countries  lying 
North  and  West.  Their  central  position,  between 
Afgh&nisldn,  the  Sik'h  dominions,  Persia,  Arabia,  and 
Hindu&tdn,  make  the  Sind'nians  carriers  to  all  those 
nations,  and  were  it  not  checked  by  the  jealousy  and 
rapacity  of  their  rulers,  their  trade  would  eqnal,  if  not 
exceed,  that  of  any  Indian  State. 

The  people  of  Sind'h  are  a mixed  race,  principally  InhaWt- 
Jai'hs  or  Bdhiches,  or  derived  from  those  different  races  «>**• 
of  men.  The  former  named  Jdt'h,  or  more  briefly  J»t- 
Jdt,  are  descendants  of  converted  Hindus  of  the  agri- 
cultural class,  whose  unwarlike  habits  led  them  to  call  in 
the  latter,  their  hardy  neighbours  in  the  Western  moun- 
tains. The  Jats  are  therefore  the  original  owners  of 
the  soil.  Jukiya*  or  Jdkriyds,  also  converted  Hindus,  Jookea. 
probubly  of  the  K&jput  or  military  class,  established  ill 
(lie  mountains  above  Kardehi,  are  occasionally  employed 
in  the  armies  of  Sind’h  and  settled  in  the  Amir's  domi- 
nions, though  not  much  lavoured  by  the  government. 

(Burnes,  in  Geogr.  Journ.  124.) 

The  languages  s(>okrn  in  Upper  and  Lower  Sind'h 
ore  different  dialects  of  the  Hindi, t the  relation  of  which 
to  each  other  and  the  neighbouring  dialects  of  Multdn 
and  Kuch’h,  will  appear  from  the  following  comparative 
Table  of  the  first  five  petitions  in  the  Lord's  Prayer : — 


i.  O h wren-in  dweller  our  Father,  lie. 

1.  Multanl.  Ad  aantg-bich  rahanw&la  asda,  pin. 

2.  North  Sind'h.  A l sarag-mauj  rattan  wdrd  dsdjk  pit. 

3.  South  Sind’h.  He  sarag-meu  bihanwdrd  asdjd  b’hAbluL 

4.  Kach’h.  Ai  lurag-mdu  nthanwdrd  asAnjd  pi. 


ii.  Thy  name  tarred  be,  Ac. 

1.  M.  Tdri  ndw  pavilra  t’bd. 

2.  N.S.  Tahaja  narn*  pavitra  t’h&d. 

3.  S.S.  Tuhiid  n&wun  pavitra  t’hiye. 

4.  K.  Tawdnjd  n&m  paviUar  t’hind. 


iii.  Thy  kingdom  come, 

1.  M.  T dr&  rdj  dwa. 

2.  N.S.  Tahaja  rdj  delta. 

3.  S.S.  Tuhijii  raju  dcht*. 

4.  K.  Tawdnjd  rdj  dwe. 


Ac.  »».  Thy  will  heaven-in  as  so  earth-in  done  come. 

1.  M.  Tdr&dilmiit'hd  aarag-bich  jaho,  tafia  dnmyd-bich.  kara  wangna. 

2.  N.S.  Tahaja  khdtirkh  dk  sumg-manj  jahuta,  taliatadr/nryd-manj,  kora  wangna. 

3.  S.S.  Tnhijd  'vmxrf  sarng-men  jind,  find  ’d/zrm- men.  kiy6  wangnd. 

4.  K.  Tawknjdwwhwiiwdrd  sarag-mdn  jddd,  U*d6  miduwe-men,  kiyd  bimwL 


v.  Of  u*  life  Decenary 

1.  M.  Askd  jivan  Idyik 

2.  N.S.  Aak'bd  jlau  Idyik 

3.  S.S.  Asdk'he  jlwan  jahari 

4.  K.  Asdtije  jlndjd  kdje 


* The  Ganjah  hills  near  Ha'ider-abod.  the  capital  of  Sind'h, 
scarcely  form  an  exception  to  the  general  flat  nett  of  the  country, 
being  low  ead  of  small  extent.  In  Mr.  Poltiugur'a  Map  they  arc 
nutud  “ the  Juugar  mountain*.'' 

f Hindi,  Hindu*!.  or  HiodusUuf,  ».  e.  the  language  of  Hind, 
the  Hindi.*,  or  Hindu  at  to,  are  all  dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  dif- 


food  this  day  to  us  give. 

k’hiwaa  aj  askd  dewa. 

k'binn  dj  ask’hd  d«W. 

khdrdk  aju  asak’he  diyii 

k*hddd  aj  asdnke  did. 


feting  frjin  each  other  rather  more  than  the  Doric  aad  Ionic 
Greek.  The  latter,  a*  largely  embcl  1 Uhed  with  Persian  ond  Arabic 
words,  is  also  called  Orduwi,  ».  r.  the  court  language  for  the  Mo- 
ghuls, who  took  1 torac-tail*  (r«jd)  for  their  ensign*,  held  their 
coo  it  in  a camp.  Ord  u,  whence  our  ferm  **  horde.  ” 
l The  word*  in  Italics  are  either  Persian  or  Arabic. 
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SCIND.  The  Amirs  or  Princes  of  Sind'h,  and  some  of  their 
-v-' “*/  Chiefs,  arc  Shiis,  or  adherents  of  the  sect  of  All ; but 
Religion,  their  subjects  are  almost  universally  Sunnis,  or  followers 
of  the  Traditions,  (Hadis,)  according  to  the  exposition  of 
Abu  Hanitah,  who  is  generally  followed  in  Asia,  os 
Shdfi'l  is  in  Egypt,  and  Milik  in  Barbary.  The  rulers 
of  Sind’h  are,  however,  very  tolerant,  as  is  usual  with 
the  Shl'ls,  and  most  of  the  traders  in  their  dominions 
Population,  are  Hindus.  The  population  of  this  country  is,  from 
the  causes  already  named,  very  small  compared  with  its 
extent  of  productive  soil  and  salubrity  of  climnte.  The 
Beggars.  religious  mendicants,  so  numerous  and  troublesome  in 
most  Mohammedan  States,  here  exceed  all  bounds. 


Syoda.  Savyads,  or  pretended  descendants  of  Mohammed,  who 
go 'about  on  horseback  in  parties  of  seven  or  eight,  well 
dressed  and  mounted,  and  preceded  by  a green  flag  in 
token  of  their  origin,  demand  alms  with  insufferable  in- 
solence, and  it  is  well  if  they  who  refuse  to  give  them 
any  thing,  escape  with  nothing  worse  than  abuse. 

Soldiery,  The  military  force  of  the  Amirs  may  be  estimated 
at  36,000  men,  forming  a body  of  irregular  cavalry, 
occasionally  dismounted  and  acting  as  infantry.  I^esa 
skilful  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  though  more  athletic 
than  the  Northern  Hindis,  the  cavalry  of  Sind'h  could 
make  no  stand  against  well-disciplined  native  troops. 
The  foot  soldiers  carry  a shield,  dagger,  and  matchlock, 
(to  which  the  cavalry  soldier  adds  a swurd,)  and  are 
overloaded  with  accoutrements,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
frontispiece  to  Lieutenant  Pottiuger’s  Wurk. 

National  The  natives  of  Sind'h  are  middle-sized,  well-built,  and 

character.  more  robust  than  the  Southern  Hindus.  Black  hair 
and  eyes,  a dark  brown  complexion,  and  fine  teeth  are 
their  general  characteristics.  The  beauty  of  their 
women  is  remarkable,  and  still  more  so  is  the  compara- 
tive freedom  which  they  enjoy.  The  national  character 
has  probably  been  greatly  deteriorated  by  the  misrule 
under  which  the  country  has  so  long  groaned.  " The 
Sindians,"  says  Lieutenant  Pot  linger,  (p.  376,)  “ are 
avaricious,  full  of  deceit,  cruel,  ungrateful,  and  strangers 
to  veracity  but  besides  the  debasement  of  the  public 
mind  arising  from  the  infamous  conduct  of  it*  rulers,  he 
is  u disposed  to  attribute  the  majority  of  the  defects” 
above  enumerated  " to  that  moral  turpitude  which  may 
almost  be  pronounced  to  pervade,  in  a greater  or  less 
degree,  the  population  and  society  of  every  nation  of  A sja." 
The  Sindians  are,  however,  courageous,  abstinent,  la- 
borious, and  submissive ; qualities  which  render  them  the 
best  mercenaries  employed  in  the  Indian  armies. 

History.  The  early  history  of  this  territory,  which  is  so  cut  off 
by  the  Desert  from  Hindustan  as  scarcely  to  form  a 
part  of  it,  and  is  now  the  only  Indian  Slate  not  directly 
under  British  influence,  is  very  imperfectly  known.  It 
was  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  held  for  several  cen- 
turies by  hi*  successors,  being  probably  an  appendage 
to  the  Indo-Bactrian  Empire,  of  which  so  many  monu- 
ment* have  lately  been  explored  in  the  Panj-dband  Af- 
ghanistan; ( Journ . Atiatique,  it.  234.  Troiaieme  S«?rie;) 
and,  following  the  destinies  of  Penis,  was  invaded  by  the 
armies  of  the  Khalifa  immediately  after  that  king- 
dom, but  without  any  permanent  consequences,  till  the 
reign  of  Walld  ibn*  Abdu-I  Melik,  when  T’hat’hah  was 
taken  by  Mohammed  KtUim,  sent  against  it  by  llejjiij 
ibn  Ytisuf,  Governor oflrdk.  (a.ii.99,  a. d.718,)  infight- 
ing against  whom  the  last  Hindu  Prince  was  slain.*  The 


* Afin  AMmri,  ii.  1 19.  Pottinger.  p.  387-9.  The  Clinch  uf 
the  Latter  is  the  Jaj  of  the  former ; probably  a corruption  of  Y«jnya. 


Mohammedan  faith  was  then  established  by  the  conquer-  SCINIX 
ot*.  and  for  upwards  of  three  centuries  the  Province  was 
governed  by  military  commanders  sent  from  BughdAd. 

In  the  reign  of  Kidir  bi-ltah  the  surceases  of  Mahmud 
Sabuktegin,  Sultdn  of  Ghazneln,*  compelled  tlie  Khalif 
to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  Sind’h,  and  leave  that  coun- 
try a prey  to  the  Sulldn,  who  took  possession  of  it,  pro- 
bably in  hi*  way  loGujjarit,  which  he  invaded  a.h.  415, 

(a.  d.  1024.)  In  the  reign  of  hi*  son  Mas'ud,  the  Chief  ofa 
native  Tribe  called  Sumarah,  compelled  the  Sultan  of 
Ghaznah  to  acknowledge  him  as  hereditary  Prince  of 
Sind'h,  on  condition  of  his  paying  the  usual  tribute.  After 
the  extinction  of  this  dynasty,  (a.  h.  694,  a.  n.  1295,)  the 
Chief  of  the  Tribe  of  Samali,  who  claimed  descent  from 
Jems  hid,  obtained  the  sovereignly,  and  his  posterity  pre- 
served their  independence  till  defeated  and  rendered 
tributary  by  the  Moghul  Emperor,  FirCiz  Shall,  (a.  h. 

763,  a.  d,  1362.)  On  the  conquest  of  K&udahAr  by 
Bdbur.t  a.  h.  928,  (a.  d.  1522.)  Shih  Beg  Arghiin, 
sovereign  of  that  country,  retreated  on  Sind'h,  of  which 
he  made  himself  master.  His  son  was  dispossessed  by 
Mirzd  ’Pea  Tnrkhdn,  whose  descendants  occupied  the 
throne,  as  independent  Princes,  till  the  time  of  Akbar, 
in  a.  h.  980,  (a.d.  1572.)  From  that  period  till  the 
decline  of  the  Moghul  Empire  after  the  death  of  Aurang- 
zeb,  (a.  h.  1119,  a.d.  1707,)  the  Sindian  Chiefs  conti- 
nued in  uninterrupted  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  but 
the  Turkhdn  race  had  been  supplanted  by  the  KaUSrahs, 
a Tribe  of  religious  mendicants,}  who  claimed  descent 
from  the  ’AbbtUI  Khalif*.  One  of  these,  Mir  Moham- 
med 'Abbi»i,§  also  called  Nur  or  MirjAn  Mohammed, 
was  defeated,  by  Nidir  Shill,  who  afterwards  re-esta- 
blished him,  in  1739,  as  tributary  Prince.  He  lived  till 
a.h.  1185,  a.d.  1771,  but  his  family  were  expelled  in 
a.  H.  1193,  (a.d.  1779,)  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Talpurl,  a 
Ba li'ich  Tribe,  who  purchased  the  aid  of  Talmftr,  Sultan  of 
Kibul,  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  twelve  laks 
of  rupees,  (,£135,000.)  On  (he  death  of  the  latter,  and 
the  civil  war  which  ensued,  the  Tilptiri  Chiefs  ceased  to 
remit  any  tribute  to  Kibul,  and  endeavoured  to  enlarge 
their  dominions  by  seizing  a part  of  the  adjoining  terri- 
tories. They  assumed  the  title  of  Amir,  (Commander,) 
and  ruled  by  a joint  authority,  acknowledging  their 
elder  brother,  Mir  Fat-h  ’AH,  as  their  head;  he  having 
received  a farm  in  (patent  of  investiture)  from  the  Sultau 
of  Kibul.  On  his  death,  his  three  brothers  divided  their 
common  revenue  into  four  parts,  two  of  which  were 
assigned  to  Mir  Gholim  ’All,  as  eldest.  Since  that 
period  they  all  rule  by  joint  authority,  each  absolutely 
in  his  own  territory ; and  on  the  death  of  any  one  of 
them,  the  next  brother  takes  his  place,  the  son  of  the 
deceased  ranking  only  as  junior  member  of  this  singular 
confederacy.  The  annual  revenue  of  Sind'h  is  said  to  Reveaua, 
have  amounted,  when  Lieutenant  Potlinger  wrote,  (in 
1814,)  to  sixty-one  laks  of  rupees,  (j£7 62,500,1 1)  but  this 


* Thnt  it  the  two  Ghaxnahs ; the  omission  of  the  final  w has 
cau«nl  the  namntu  he  mistaken  for  an  adjective,  and  spelt  Ghiiui, 
but  Ghainevf,  not  Ghazni,  is  the  derivative  of  Gbainah. 

f Feruhtak,  ii.  1 10. 

J Perhaps  Kurds  of  the  Tribe  called  Kelhorin. 

$ Called  Khudiyir  in  S.r  \V.  Jones’s  Lift  of  S<idir  Sh&h. 
(»Wi,  463.)  (Its  title ’Abb ist  (a  descendant  of  ’Abbas)  made 
our  early  Anglo-Indians  suppose  him  to  be  an  Abyssinian.  (Rcn- 
nell,  Mem,  p.  184.) 

I1,  The  value  of  the  niplyah  varies  from  2».  to  2*.  Grf.  It  is 
usually  estimated  at  the  Utter  rate  by  lieutenant  Potlinger,  but  in 
p 401  he  uses  tvilh  valuations,  probably  O t account  of  a deteriora- 
tion of  tha  Sindian  coin  in  the  interval  between  ISO!)  and  1814. 
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8CIND.  was  probably  exaggerated.  On  the  death  of  SohrAb, 
the  elder  Amir,  his  two  surviving  brothers  took  possession 
of  his  territory,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  heirs.  The  entire 
separation  of  Sind'h  from  the  British  dominious  in  Hin- 
dust  An,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Emirs,  which  discou- 
rages commercial  or  other  intercourse,  prevented  our 
countrymen  from  having  any  communication  with  it, 
hostile  or  peaceful,  till  1808  and  1809,  when  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  projects  of  Bonaparte 
with  respect  lo  that  remote  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
A treaty  was  therefore  at  that  time  concluded  with  the 
Amirs,  who  had  previously  formed  a very  erroneous 
notion  of  the  views  and  strength  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. They  were  not  indisposed  to  invade  the  adjoining 
territories,  and  in  1813  made  themselves  masters  of 
Amar-krft,  a celebrated  fortress  belonging  to  the  RAjA  of 
Jaud'h-p6r,  having  been  prevented  from  invading 
Kach’h  B’h&j,  on  their  South-Eastern  frontier,  solely 
by  their  dread  of  the  British,  who  were  in  alliance  with 
the  RAjA.  Like  other  Indian  Powers,  they  willingly 
afford  an  asylum  to  the  predatory  bands  who  plunder  their 
neighbours,  and  when,  in  1820,  one  of  their  agents  was 
killed  in  an  affray  on  his  road  to  Bomhay,  lie  and  his 
followers  having  been  mistaken  for  robbers,  the  Amirs, 
though  professing  to  be  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
given  by  the  British  Government,  made  it  a pretext  for 
invading  Kach'h,  so  that  the  Governor  of  Bombay 
thought  it  necessary  to  despatch  a large  force  in  order  to 
repel  them.  In  consequence  of  this  precaution,  they 
immediately  withdrew  their  forces  within  their  own 
borders,  and  a treaty  of  perpetual  friendship  between  the 
two  Powers  was  concluded  in  November  of  that  year. 

Towns.  The  principal  towns  in  Sind  are . — 

ShikarpooT.  1.  ShikAr-pAr,  (i,  e.  Hunting-town,)  in  27°  53'  N.  and 
63°  40'  E.,  Capital  of  a District  bearing  the  same  name, 

Moonartes.  and  12  geographical  miles  North-West  of  the  Indus. 

The  MuzArls,  who  give  its  name  to  the  tract  called  Mu- 
z&rikA,  in  which  this  town  stands  at  the  Northern  extre- 

Befooehea.  m'ty  of  the  Amir's  dominions,  are  Baluches,  a predatory 
Tribe,  almost  in  a state  of  independence.  The  town, 
which  is  of  a considerable  size,  is  enclosed  by  a mud 
wall.  Its  inhabitants  are  principally  Hindfis,  who  speak 
a peculiar  dialect  of  the  Hindi.  Many  of  them  are 
wealthy,  and  bankers  from  Shikar-pur  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  of  Afghanistan,  many  of  them  settling 
for  a time  even  in  Turkistiin. 

Bakkur,  2.  B’hakar,  on  an  island  in  the  Indus,  in  27°  42'  N. 

Baclur,  or  and  69°  % E.,  was  a strong  fortress.  Capital  of  a 

Biickor.  Perganah  (District)  in  the  Government  (SubahdAri) 
of  Multan,  under  the  Emperor  Akbar,  (Ay.  Akb.  ii. 
112,  270.)  and  known  to  the  early  navigators  of 
that  river  under  the  Arabian  name  of  Mansurah."  Its 
walls  mr  brick,  loopholed,  flahked  with  towers,  and 
sloping  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  interior  is  crowded 
with  houses  and  mosques,  and  the  whole  in  shape  is 
nearly  oval,  800  yards  long,  and  300  in  diameter;  but 
it  is  now  strong  only  by  its  position  on  a low  flinty 
rock  not  400  yards  distant  from  the  river.  The  water 
near  ii  is  seldom  less  than  four  fathoms  deep,  and  full 
of  eddies.  The  fort  is  garrisoned  by  about  100  men,  but 
has  very  few  serviceable  guns.  (G*ogr.  Joum.  iii.  133.) 
On  a rocky  hill,  about  four  miles  South  South-East  of 


* D'Anville  ( Antiy.  dr  f htde,  p.  34.)  suppose*  Mansfirnh  to  be 
identical  with  Minmqjara  or  Minhkwrr,  lower  down  the  rrrer ; 
Kenncll  identifies  it  with  H'hilcar.  (Mem.  p.  IBS.)  Mansurah 
vm  conquered  and  colonized  by  the  Arab*  in  the  lXth  Century. 
(Chur ivy,  Ibn  Hanka/.  p.  148.) 
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B’hakar,  are  the  ruins  of  Aldr  or  Alwer,  once  the  largest  SC1ND. 
town  in  the  District,  (Ay.  Akb.  ii.  270.)  and  the  v— ■ 

Capital  of  a Principality.  It  ib  now  a mere  hamlet,  dis-  ** 
tinguished  by  a few  tombs  in  ruins  and  a low  bridge,  wut* 
called  the  Band  (Embankment)  of  Aldr,  thrown  across  Bund  of 
a valley  once  a branch  of  the  Indus,  which  passed  by  Aloe*. 
Amar-kdt  and  Luk'h-pat  in  its  way  to  the  sea.  ( Gtogr . 

Joum . iii.  134.)  Suker  on  the  West,  and  Rdhri  on  Sukur. 
the  East,  remarkable  for  its  date-grove,  may  be  almost  Rom  or 
considered  as  suburbs  of  B’hakar.  Lohmc. 

3.  Khalr-ptir,  (Good-town,)  about  14  miles  South-  Khyrpoor. 
West  of  B’hakar,  is  a modern  town,  built  by  the  Amir 
SohrAb,  (an  ally  rather  than  a feudatory  of  his  brothers 
GbolAm,  Karim,  and  MurAd.)  It  is  unfortified,  and 

a mere  assemblage  of  mud  houses  inhabited  by  about 
1 5,000  persons,  chiefly  employed  as  dyers.  It  stands  on 
the  bank  of  the  MirwAh,  a canal  which  conveys  the  water 
of  the  Indus  for  upwards  of  90  miles  lo  the  South-East. 

4.  LAr-khAnah,  (Post-house,)  about  55  miles  South  Larkhann. 
South-West  of  B'hakar,  in  27°  26*  N.  and  68°  O'  E.,  is 
Capital  of  the  Pargauah  of  ChAnd-krih,  and  chief  town 

on  the  Western  frontier  of  Sind’h.  It  has  about  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  protected  by  a small  mud  fort.  It 
stands  on  the  bank  of  the  NfirwAh,  a canal  which  con- 
veys the  waters  of  the  Indus  to  the  foot  of  the  Western 
mountains. 

5.  SihwAn  or  Sihwan,  in  26°  2V  N.  and  68°  5'  E.,  Sehwanoc 
the  only  wealthy  town  in  that  part  of  Sind,  owes  its  Sohwuu. 
opulence  to  the  shrine  of  La’I  ShAhbAz,  a KhorAaAnf 

saint,  whose  relics  are  much  visited  by  Musulman  pil- 
grims. It  is  sometimes  called  S^wistAn,  and  stands  on 
a rising  ground  on  the  South  side  of  an  eminence 
crowned  by  a very  ancient  and  remarkable  castle  now 
In  ruins.  Its  population,  amounting  to  10,000.  is  pro- 
bably very  unhealthy,  as  the  Indus,  having  moved  its 
course  two  miles  Eastward,  has  left  a swamp  on  nearly 
all  sides  of  the  town.  The  climate  is  oppressively  hot, 
the  soil  productive.  Its  castle,  an  ova)  of  1200  feet  in 
length,  750  in  breadth,  and  60  in  height,  seems,  accord- 
ing to  Lieutenant  Burnes’s  description, t (Creogr.  Joum. 
iii.  129.)  to  have  been  a colossal  Tdp,  or  sepulchral 
tower.  Near  it,  the  Indus  is  joined  by  a large  branch 
or  offset,  which  issues  from  it  opposite  to  BTiakar-ki, 
derah,  (Valley  of  B’hakar,)  about  15  miles  East  by 
North  of  LAr-khAnah,  and  under  the  name  of  NArA  rims 
by  a South-Westerly  direction  into  the  small  lake  of 
Mam-hAr,  whence  it  issues  with  the  name  of  A'ral,  and, 
taking  a South-East  direction,  rejoins  the  Indus,  as  men- 
tioned above,  two  or  three  miles  to  the  East  of  Sihw&n. 

6.  Hatder-kbAd,  (Lion’s  Abode.t)  the  present  Capital  Hyderabad, 
of  Sind'h,  in  25°  22'  N.  and  68°  41'  E.,  is  properly  a 
fortress  on  the  summit  of  a low  but  precipitous  rock  of 

an  irregular  form.  Its  brick  walls,  built  in  a line  with 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  are  from  15  to  30  feet  high, 
thick  below,  but  tapering  upwards,  and  so  close  set  with 
embrasures  and  loopholes  as  to  afford  no  protection 
against  a well-directed  battery.  Round  towers  flank 
them,  at  intervals  of  300  or  400  paces,  and  the  fort 


9 u From  th*  section  through  the  hula  which  it  lay*  open,  the 
whole  cuttle  i«  clearly  an  artificial  mouml  of  earth."  The  first 
part  of  thia  sentence  >■  unintelligible,  no  doubt  from  mistranscrip- 
tion ; for  the  whole  paper  hu  been  eery  c*rele*ely  edited.  In  the 
rest  aentence  we  hare  44  Humeroo”  for  “ Humaioo,”  awl  **  Omer- 
kole-Akliert,  General”  fur  “ Omrrknie,  Akber’s  General." 

f Probably  in  allunoa  to  'AH,  who  w»a  railed  Haider,  •*  tho 
lion”  of  God.  The  Amir*  are  ShHa,  and  therefor*  highly  woe- 
rate  ’AIL  The  fort  wo*  built  by  Mir  Fat-h  ’All,  founder  of  tb« 
Tilpfaf  dynasty. 
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GCIND.  is  entered,  on  Lbe  Northern  side,  by  a bridge  over  a dry 
ditch  ten  feet  wide  ami  three  feet  deep.  The  gate  » 
protected  by  an  immense  hststivn  built  over  it.  but  the 
whole  fortress  is  fast  going  to  ruin.  A massy  tower  in 
Lbe  centre  of  the  town,  unconnected  with  the  walls,  con- 
tain* the  treasures  of  the  Amirs,  whose  houses  are  mere 
bovdt.  Some  Mosques  in  the  fort,  and  on  a hill  South 
of  it  the  Mausoleum  of  Mir  Gholim  'All,  who  died  in 
1812,  are  the  only  buildings  deserving  notice.  Its  ar- 
tillery is  scanty  and  in  bad  condition.  The  pettah  or 
suburb,  on  a rising  ground  North  of  the  fortrew,  con- 
tains about  2500  houses,  and  the  population  amounts  to 
Isle  of  Hy*  about  20,000  souls.  Hatderdbid  is  on  the  Eastern  side 
derabod.  cf  „„  inland  formed  by  the  Faleli  or  Gunl,  formerly  the 
Eastern  arm  of  the  Indue,  but  now  dry,  eaceptiog  in  the 
rainy  season.  It  is  about  three  miles  from  the  main 
stream  of  Ihc  river,  has  a considerable  trade  and  skilful 
mechanics,  especially  embroiderers,  but  industry  receives 
no  encouragement,  and  the  land  is  ill  cultivated,  oven 
in  the  neigh bourhood  of  the  Cupital. 

Tstta.  7 T'hat’hah  or  T’hafha,  in  24°  44'  N.  and  68°  18' 
E.,  a little  to  the  North-West  of  one  of  the  principal 
forks  of  the  Indus,  and  three  oules  distant  from  it,  was 
the  Capital  of  a Siihnh  (Government)  in  the  Moghul 
Empire,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  be  near  the  Pat- 
tala  of  Arrian,  (vi.  18.)  It  stands  on  an  eminence 
formed  of  rubbish  from  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  city, 
between  two  lines  of  rocky  hills,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
inundation  is  surrounded  by  water.  Its  brick  houses,  nu- 
merous streets,  ruined  castle,  and  especially  t ha  sculptured 
sepulchres  at  Makall,  three  miles  South-West  of  it,  are 
marks  of  its  former  prosperity,  but  it  is  now  mean  and 
dirty,  and  the  English  factory,  purchased  by  the  East- 
India  Company  in  1751,  and  tong  since  abandoned,  is 
the  best  house  in  the  place.  The  walls  of  the  town  also 
are  now  in  ruins,  but  enclose  a circumference  of  four  or 
five  miles.  Its  population  was,  in  1809,  estimated  at 
15,000,  and  its  manufactures  were  (hen  reduced  to  a lew 
white  calicoes  and  coloured  sashes.*  Rraliman-ib&d, 
(Brahman’s  abode,)  an  ancient  city  mentioned  by  Indian 
writers,  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  or  uenr  T'hot'hab. 
Ciotehey.  8.  Karachi,  Krichi,  Krinchi,  or  Kirfiqji,  in  24®  52^ 
*n<1  ^ 0nly  **»port  of  Sind’h,  about 

24  miles  East  by  North  from  Cape  MowirLf  Its  harbour, 
called  Khiir  ’Ali.J  (Port-’Ali.)  is  small,  and  obstructed  at 
its  mouth  by  a bar  impassable  by  vessels  drawing  more 
than  sixteen  feet  of  water.  It  is  commanded  by  a fort 
(built  in  1797)  on  the  promontory  which  forms  the 
Western  side  of  the  entrance.  Within  the  gulf  there  are 
several  very  high  rocks.  (Pottinger,  p,  332.)  The  town 
is  near  the  bench,  about  six  miles  from  the  anchorage, 
and  ill  fortified.  Its  population  amounted,  in  1813,  to 
13,000  souls,  chiefly  Hindus,  all  engaged  in  commerce, 
and  paying  an  annual  revenue  of  1,48,000  rupees, 
(Jl  17,875.)  including  the  extortions  of  the  Ijrfrah-ddr  or 
farmer  of  the  customs.  The  surrounding  country,  for 
some  miles,  is  a dead  level,  covered  with  fine  turf  after 
the  rains,  but  completely  naked  after  the  long  droughts 
to  which  that  country  is  subject.  Karachi  originally 
belonged  to  the  Balucbes,  but  was  seised  by  the  Amirs 


of  Sind  during  the  minority  of  Mahmud,  Khin  of  KeKat 
soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Nasir  Khan,  in  1795. 
(Pottinger.  p.  286*7.)  It  had,  however,  been  obtained 
for  Sind  by  exchange,  at  au earlier  period,  formed  a part 
of  the  Sindian  territory  in  1774,  (Vincent,  p.  174.)  and 
was  then  a place  of  great  traffic. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  geography  of 
Sind’h  is  the  river  from  which  it  derives  its  name  : and 
as  out  hope  of  more  accurate  information  respecting  the 
course  ami  tributaries  of  that  celebrated  stream  baa  not 
been  disappointed,  a fuller  account  of  its  course  than  could 
have  been  given  in  an  earlier  part  of  tbia  Work,  is  here 
subjoined.  With  respect  to  the  ancient  state  of  the 
Indus,  scarcely  any  thing  positive  remains  except  Arrian’s 
account,  taken  from  the  writings  of  Mega&thenes  and 
others  of  Alexander’s  officers  who  accompanied  him  in 
bis  invasion  of  India.  “That  country/’  he  says.  (v.  6.) 
14  is  bounded  on  the  West  and  South-West,  as  far  as  the 
Great  Sea,  by  the  river  Indus,  (6  biot  rvropc,)  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  a plain  gained,  as  is  supposed, 
from  the  alluvion  left  by  the  rivers : * • . . as  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  Egypt,  according  to  Herodotus  and 
Hecatsus,  or  whoever  wrote  the  work  on  Egypt  bearing 
his  name.  ....  Were  all  the  rivers  of  Asia  Minor 
mingled  together.”  he  adds,  44  they  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  the  Indus,  which  is  a large  stream  even*  at 
its  sources,  and  having  received  in  its  coarse,  throughout 
which  it  bears  the  same  name,  fifteen,  ail  of  them  greater 
than  those  of  Asia  Minor,  discharge*  itself  into  the  sea.” 
“ The  Indus,"  he  had  before  said,  (▼.  iti.)  44  is  the 
largest  of  all  rivers  tn  Asia  and  Europe,  except  the 
Ganges.  Its  sources  are  on  this  side  of  Mount  Para- 
pamisux  or  Caucasus/’  (t.e.  the  Indian  Caucasus  ;)  44  it 
discharges  itself  into  the  Great  Southern  Indian  Sea  by 
two  mouths,  each  of  them  swampy,  like  the  five  mouths 
of  the  Isler.  (Danube.)  It  also  forms  a Delta,  very 
similar  to  the  ./Egyptian  Delta,  a figure  which  is  called 
Patiala  in  the  language  of  the  Indians.  The  Hydaspes, 
Acetines,  Hydraotes,  and  Hyph&us,  also  Indian  rivers, 
though  greatly  exceeding  the  other  Asiatic  rivers  in  size, 
are  much  less  than  the  Indus,  which  is  itself  inferior  to 
the  Ganges.  Ctesias  says  (if  his  authority  can  be  re- 
lied on)  that  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  where  it  is  nar- 
rowest, are  40  stadia  (five  miles)  distant  from  each  other ; 
100  stadia  (12£  miles)  where  it  is  widest,  but  the  mean 
of  these  numbers  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course.”  When 
sailing  down  the  Hydaspes,  and  near  its  junction  with 
the  Aceaiues,  (VitastA  or  J’htlam,)  (Arr.  vi.  8.)  Alex- 
ander was  informed  by  the  natives  that  it  joined  the 
AeesincH,  (Chandrab'haga  or  Chanab,)  which  after- 
wards joins  the  Indus;  and  that  their  united  streams 
bear  the  same  name,  and  pour  their  waters  jointly,  by 
two  mouths,  into  the  Great  Sea.  (Arrian,  vi.  1.) 
44  After  the  confluence  of  the  Hydraotes  (Irivati  or  Rivi) 
with  the  Acesines,  the  name  of  the  latter  prevails.”.  . . . 
‘‘.That  river  also,  having  received  the  H yphasis,  ( VipAsfi/) 
falls  into  the  Indus,  bat  still  retains  its  own  name.” 
(lb.  vi.  14.)  “ From  their  junction  to  the  point  where 
the  Indus  divides  into  the  Delta,  the  dtstaoeo  amounts 
lo  100,  or  perhaps  more  than  100  stadia.”t  (16.  14.) 
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• L#ngl*,  narrow  snips  of  doth  to  be  paswxl  between  the  legs 
and  folded  round  tbs  waist- 

f t ailed  Mamt*  by  Captain  Robinson,  (Vincent,  Ne*rchut, 
176.  Runnel),  Mrm  p.  36,  I»0.)  by  whom  it  wrmi  to  havs  been 
fir»t  laid  down  in  1774.  ; Vincent.  p v;L)  The  name  is  probably 
local  pcduip*  a ltsUVcW  term. 

1 A iilan  of  it  is  given  in  Dr.  Vincent,  pi.  ir.  p.  Iff7. 


* The  Hindus,  however,  consider  the  Kyphosis  of  Arrian  as  the 
Safadru,  (Sethi  or  G'harah,)  Heaydrus  of  the  Greeks,  into  which 
their  Vij4*i.  (Hyphasia,)  now  Iliyas  or  liiyih,  flows  at  Bait  or 
Haifkl.  West  by  North  of  Ludliyinah. 

f Tbs  text  of  Strabo  ia  here  manifestly  corrupt,  for  tbs  distance 
to  the  cnfnraooroanent  of  the  Fated  is  al  least  -240  staiha,  aad  to 
the  Sd1&  2560  atadm. 
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SCIND.  Al  the  confluence  of  these  two  streams  (the  Indus 
and  Acesrnes)  Alexander  ordered  a city  to  be  built,  and 
docks  to  be  formed,  hoping  (bat  it  would  become  Urge 
and  populous. ” (Ib.)  Thence  he  sailed  down  the  river 
SogdL  to  the  royal  city  of  the  Sogdtaas,  where  he  built  another 
town,  constructed  other  docks,  and  repaired  his  fleet, 
Musiotnua.  He  then  sailed  down  the  stream  to  the  territory  of  Mu- 
aicanus,  which  was,  he  hod  been  told,  the  most  opulent  in 
all  India.  He  made  so  quick  a voyage  down  the  river 
thnt  he  reached  the  confines  of  Muaicanus's  Kingdom 
Psttala.  before  that  Prince  had  heard  of  his  approach.  He 
proceeded  thence  towards  Pat  tala,  which  he  found  de- 
serted ; but  he  ordered  a citadel  to  be  built,  and  well* 
to  be  dug,  as  the  neighbourhood  was  suffering  from 
drought.  (Ib.  17.)  “ Near  Pattala  (ro  IldrrnXa)  the 
Indus  divides  its  waters  into  two  large  streams,  each  of 
which  retains  that  name  as  far  as  the  sea.  There 
Alexander  made  a harbour  ami  docks;  and  when  his 
works  were  somewhat  advanced,  lie  determined  to  sail 
down  to  the  sen  by  the  right  (We*1®™)  arm  of  the  river.'* 
(75.  IS.)  In  this  design  he  was  frustrated  by  a severe 
storm  and  the  excessive  violence  of  the  tide,  so  that 
when  hia  fleet  had  reached  the  widest  part  of  the  river, 
where  it  was  200  stadia  (25  miles)  in  breadth,  they 
were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  an  artificial  channel, 
(fiiipi^a,)  where,  on  the  retreat  of  the  tide,  they  were, 
to  their  great  dismay,  left  upon  dry  ground.  Below 
this  part  of  the  river,  they  came  to  a large  island  named 
CniuU,  Cilt Ain,  (KtXAovrh,)  which  had  good  harbours  and 

water ; and  200  stadia  (25  miles)  beyond  it  they  found 
another  island,  actually  in  the  sea.  (76.  10.)  “ On 

another  day  Alexander  visited  a second  island,  also  in 
the  ocean,  and  went  out  into  the  open  sea  to  ascertain, 
he  said,  whether  there  were  any  other  land  stretching 
Months,  out  into  the  sea  near  it*'  The  only  notice  of  the  appear- 
once  of  the  country  near  the  river  »,  (Ib.  15.)  “ that 
the  left  bank  was  more  passable  for  a heavy  army  than 
the  other.  After  having  revisited  Patiala,  where  he 
found  the  citadel  built,  Alexander  again  sailed  down  to 
the  sea  by  the  other  (left  or  Eastern)  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  in  order  to  ascertain  where  its  discharge  into  the 
sea  is  most  smooth.  (Ib.)  These  two  mouths  of  the 
river  Indus  are  distant  from  each  other,  at  the  utmost, 
1800  stadia,  (225  miles.)"  (Ib.  20.)  Near  the  mouth 
like.  he  found  a large  lake  like  a gulf  or  bay  of  the  aea,  in 
which  there  were  seen  fishes  larger  than  those  of  our 
seaa ; be  also  found  the  passuge  through  this  mouth  of 
the  river  to  be  easier  than  the  other.®  (Ib.  20.) 

For  accurate  information  as  to  the  present  state  of  this 
celebrated  river  we  are  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  perse- 
vering enterprise  of  several  officers  in  the  East  India 
Company's  military  service,  who,  under  the  judicious 
patronage  of  our  Indian  Government,  have  in  a few 
years  done  more  than  was  before  effected  in  centuries 


r names  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course.®  Its  sources,  SCIND. 
and  all  the  first  part  of  its  progress,  arc  still  imper- 
fectly  known;  hut  Mr.  Moorcroft  (At.  Rec.  xii.  453.)  Souroee. 
learned  from  Ahmed  Kh&u,  Kizil-hisli,  n vakil  or  agent 
of  the  Rtfjd  of  Latik,  whnm  he  sow  at  Gdrtdp  in  Thibet, 
that  “ a clear,  broad,  and  rapid,  but  not  deep,  river," 

(Ib.  443,  4-14.)  which  he  crossed  about  14  miles  South 
by  West  of  that  place,  passes  near  Latdk  or  Leb,  the  Ca- 
pital of  a country  so  named,  and  is  a part  of  the  stream 
flowing  by  Atak,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Indus.  Sub- 
sequent inquiries  have  ascertained  that  this  river,  called 
Ek-hang-diu  by  the  Tiheliana,  is  only  a tributary  to  the 
Siog-hkt  chu  (also  colled  Stug-xing- k a in -pa)  or  Sind'bu 
of  the  Hindus.  The  source  of  the.  latter  appears  to  be 
nearly  in  31°  25'  N.  and  81°  30'  E.,  60  or  70  miles  to 
the  East  of  Mr.  Moorcroft’s  furthest  point  in  that  pa- 
rallel, Its  course  through  Rodik  to  L<Sh,  about  250 
miles,  is  followed  by  the  merchants  who  go  to  Gdrtdp 
and  U'n-dds  to  purchase  shawl-goats.  From  Latik  or 
Ldh,  in  34°  9'  21"  and  77°  407.,  it  appears  to  run 
nearly  in  a North-Western  direction  till  it  reaches  the 
Bdlli  mountains,  whence  it  shapes  its  course  to  the 
South-West  till  it  reaches  Atak,  from  which  place  to  Attock. 
Milent  its  deviation  from  a line  due  South,  is  inconsi-  MHton,' 
denible.  From  Mitdu  to  Rukan,  near  the  lake  Manchdr, 
its  course  is  nearly  South-West,  and  from  thence  to 
’Omar-pur,  North-East  of  Halder-dbid,  it  is  about 
South  South-East.  A direction  nearly  South  by  West 
brings  it  to  the  fork  near  T’hat’hah  ; and  its  two  great 
branches  between  that  place  and  the  ocean,  though  con- 
tinually bending  and  taking  a fresh  direction,  have  a 
constant  tendency  to  the  West  of  South.  The  whib 
length  of  its  course  cannot  be  far  short  of  1200  units.  J Length. 

Its  passage  through  the  mmuiiaiua  between  Leh  and  LehoeLah 
SaTgur,  in  3513  8'  N.  and  74°  30*  E„  where  it  emrrges  flock, 
from  the  Hind 6 Kush  or  Indian  Alps,  is  doubtless  con-  Sygwr. 
linually  hemmed  in  by  precipices,  as  no  route  near  its 
bonks  in  that  long  interval  of  at  least  180  geographical 
miles  has  yet  been  found.  Below  that  point,  as  far 
a*  Tdr-btilk,  40  miles  East  North- Esat  of  Atak,  where  Torbeila. 
it  enters  the  valley  of  ( hach,  and  is  broken  by  rocky  Tehuteh. 
islands  into  almost  numberless  channels,  it  has  a very  Attock. 
winding  course  through  high  mountains.  Al  the  foot 
of  Atak,  (Obstruction.)  in  33°  51'  N,  and  72°  10'  E., 
the  hills  again  close  in  upon  the  stream,  which  is  there 
only  780  feet  in  brradih.  but  proportionably  deep  and 
rapid;  when  highest,  the  water  rises  there  nearly  40 
feel  perpendicular.  Another  valley  of  five  mile*  in  ex- 
tent opens  fire  miles  further  down,  but  narrows  succeed 
at  Ntl-Ab,  (Blue- water.)  and  continue  to  KarA-hagb,  Neei-aub. 
(Black-garden,)  in  33°  V N-  and  71°  40'  E.,  where  it  Karra  oc 
passes  through  the  lofty  range  of  salt-hills,  enters  the  rich 
valley  occupied  by  the  TVibe  of  I’sa  Kheil,  and  runs  with-  SaU^raaga, 
out  further  obstruction  to  the  sea  This  part  of  it*  course,  K’.aukLaL 


Sind'h. 

Hind. 

Indus* 


towards  the  improvement  of  the  geography  of  Southern 
and  Central  Asia. 

Sind'hu,  whence  Sind,  Hind,  and  Indus,  appears  to 
have  originally  signified  “the  Ocean,’’  (EncycL  Mctrop. 
xxiii.  605.)  and  was  probably  applied  to  the  lower  part 
of  this  vast  river,  which,  when  the  tide  rises  with  its 
greatest  strength,  presents  the  appearance  of  a tem- 
pestuous sea;  but  beyond  the  Delta,  in  ancient  as  well 
as  modern  times,  it  seems  to  have  borne  different  local 

* An  excellent  version  of  thii  portion  o{  Arrian,  with  a valuable 
commontary,  u given  by  Dr.  Vincent;  (p.  118—1^8;)  but  the 
rvadrr  mutt  beware  of  that  learned  writer' ■ etymologic*.  which  srv 
too  frequently  a mere  *ynw  fatmxi. 


which  passes  by  Derah  (Valley  of)  Ismd’ll  Khan.  San-  D,.nih 
gor,  Sarwar,  Derah  Ghizt  Khdti,  Harand,  and  D4jel  meel 


• Aim  Sin  (AW  Sind?)  to  Atak,  Rfcli  Atak  (Rivn  of  Atak)  to 
the  confluence  with  the  Panj-nad.fFive  Rive<s.}  awl  subsequently 
Deryii  Sind’h.  (flea  of  Sind'h  ) (FMtmger,  3M.)  Above  Srhwfcn 
it  is  also  called  Siia.  1. 1,  North ; below  it  Lar,  1. 1.  South.  (Humes, 
Qtogr.  Jottr*.  iii.  132.) 

f Mdtodfc  Kot.i.  e.  the  Castle  of  Mit£n. 

I Lieutenant  Macartney  conch  ale*  from  a detailed  calculation, 
(EtytrinsCiMMi,  CweW,  p.653-  ■ that  the  distance  b*4 worn  it*  source* 
and  the  sea  is  nut  le*v  than  IU>0,  and  though  the  Northeramoet 


part  of  its  cuurve  (oeros  a large  curve,  of  which  he  was  not  aware, 
yet  his  estimate  Hina*  W too  high,  as  he  came*  the  stream  a full 
degree  to  the  North  of  what  appears  lo  be  its  true  t cruras. 
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on  the  West,  and  Laydh  on  the  East,  is  nearly  straight. 
Opposite  to  Mitten  d<4  kdt  (the  Fort  of  Mitdn)  it  is 
'‘joined  by  the  Panj-Ab  or  Panj-nad,  (*.  e.  Five  Streams,) 
, united  in  one  bearing  that  name,  and  also  called  G harah. 
At  the  Kahlri  g’hdt  (Passage)  it  is  about  3000  feel 
wide  and  12  feet  deep  when  the  water  is  lowest.  (Elphin- 
stone,  p.  653.)  The  Easternmost  arm  of  the  Indus, 
called  FaJdll  or  GCmL,  diverge*  from  it  a few  miles 
above  HaVdcr-llb&d,  and  is,  |*rhaps,  one  of  the  two 
arms  of  the  river  mentioned  by  Arrian.  Of  late  years  it 
b had  long  ceased  to  reach  the  sea,  as  its  course  was  ob- 
structed by  sn  embankment,  ( band ,)  thrown  across  it  in 
1762  by  Gholiini  Shdh  Kaldrah,  who  wished  to  ruin  the 
people  of  Kach’h,  by  whom  his  troops  had  been  lately 
defeated.  (BaiW,  in  An.  Tr.  ill.  550,  551.)  This 
mound  was  thrown  up  at  Mdrah,  nearly  in  the  parallel 
of  Thal’hah;  and  in  1802  ‘All  Murad,  a chieftain  of 
the  T'har  or  Desert  adjoining  to  the  Ran  of  Kach’h, 
formed  a second  band  at  'Alt  Hander,  (Port  ’Alt.)  a 
little  way  down  the  P’hardn.as  the  river  is  there  called,  so 
(hat  the  supply  of  fresh  water  from  the  Indus  was  com- 
pletely cut  otf,  and  the  District  of  Sat  rah  near  Lak’h- 
pat-Bander,  (Port  of  Lakshapati,)  the  Western  frontier- 
town  of  Kach'h,  was  reduced  to  a complete  waste,  in 
1819  a very  severe  earthquake  not  only  formed  a lake  just 
beyond  Lak  h-pat.  but  about  45  miles  to  the  north  of  it 
threw  up  an  embankment  quite  across  the  river,  and 
extending  from  East  to  West  about  16  miles  j this  the 
• people  called  Atlah-band,  **  God’s  Mound,"  to  distinguish 
it  from  those  formed  by  the  hand  of  man.  In  November, 
1826,  however,  the  Indus  brought  down  such  a vast 
body  of  water  as  burst  through  all  these  barriers,  aud 
formed  a channel  through  the  Allah-hand  120  feet  in 
width,  and  12  feet  in  depth.  Thus  has  one  of  those 
great  physical  changes,  which  rarely  occur,  defeated  the 
schemes  of  disappointed  ambition,  and  restored,  we  may 
hope,  fertility  to  a tract  which  by  human  malice  had  been 
turned  into  a desert.  The  stream  take*  a wide  sweep 
below  Lak'h-pat,  and  at  Kdtah-sar,  about  30  miles 
below,  where  it  ha*  a width  of  five  miles,  is  called  Kdri,* 
and  gradually  forms  the  estuary  which  is  called  the  Kdrl 
or  Eastern  mouth  of  the  Indus.  (76.  556.)  About  18 
miles  West  of  this  is  the  Sir  or  second  mouth,  opening 
into  the  Gungarah,  another  stream  which  has  become 
salt  in  consequence  of  a mouild  {band)  thrown  across  it 
t.  at  Maghribt,  about  half  way  from  the  point  opposite  to 
Jarak,  where  it  branches  off*  from  the  main  stream. 
Above  the  mound  it  is  called  Panyuri.  The  four  fol- 
lowing mouths  are  all  outlet*  of  the  Sat&  or  Eastern 
arm  of  the  Lower  Delta,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Pattalend.  Mall,  the  third  mouth,  about  25  miles 
West  of  the  Sir,  is  navigable  for  boats  of  25  tons,  and 
is  the  only  avenue  to  the  Shah-bander,  (Royal  Port,) 
North-East  20  miles  distant ; it  is  therefore  much  fre- 


quented. Khdyir  and  Gurah  or  Wanydui,*  the  fourth 
and  fifth  mouths,  though  opening  into  wider  und  deeper 
streams  than  any  preceding  ones,  except  Korl,  are  unna- 
viguble  on  account  of  dangerous  bars.  The  Khediwiirl  v 
or  sixth  is  a small  creek  communicating  with  the  Ilajd-  j 
marl  or  seventh,  which  can  admit  bouts  of  50  tons,  and  ( 
carries  them  to  Vikar,  25  miles  from  the  sea.  To  the  ' 
West  of  this  are  R&hel  and  Juwah,  the  eighth  and  * 
ninth  both  now  obstructed  by  impassable  bars,  though  j 
the  former  was,  within  a few  years,  the  most  frequented  \ 
of  all  the  mouths.  The  tenth  is  called  Pmtiyani,  a I 
branch  of  the  Pdf,  the  principal  outlet  of  the  Bngiir  or  J 
Western  branch  of  the  Lower  Delta.  The  Paitiyinl  { 
mouth  is  in  24°  SO',  and  has  only  15  feet  on  its  bar  at  j 
high  water.  The  Kddi  or  eleventh  mouth,  now  choked  i 
up,  is  about  15  miles  West  of  the  Pui’tiydui,  and  three 
or  four  East  of  the  Pit! ; the  twelfth  and  Westernmost, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  there  is  an  island  and  a sandbank 
which  reduce  the  navigable  channel  to  500  yards  at  low 
wuter.  Bander  Liihori.t  once  so  much  frequented,  is  l 
on  this  arm,  but  is  now  replaced  by  Dir4-ji,  a little  1 
higher  up.  The  Bag  if  r is  extremely  crooked,  and  varies  j 
much  in  depth.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus;  and  one  inference  cannot  fail  to  arise 
from  a consideration  of  the  continual  changes  to  w hich 
they  are  liable : viz.  that  as  the  depth,  direction,  and  issue 
of  this,  and  almost  every  other  gigantic  river,  vary  so 
much  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  an  inability  to 
reconcile  ancient  and  modern  accounts  of  them  need 
not  occasion  surprise;  nor  can  we  expect  to  obtain 
a satisfactory  solution  of  our  difficulties  till  a careful 
examination  of  their  banks  and  outlets  shall  have  fur- 
nished hydrographical,  aud  well-directed  antiquarian  re- 
searches shall  have  supplied  historical,  documents  for 
the  probable  determination  of  places  mentioned  by 
ancient  historians  and  geographers. 

See  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  Lond.  v.  y. 
8vo. ; Pottinger,  Travels  in  Belooehistan , Loud.  1816, 
4to. ; Hamilton.  East  India  Gazetteer , Load.  1828, 

2 vol*.  8vo. ; Journal  Asiatiqve,  Paris,  v.  y.  8vo. ; Ren- 
nell.  Memoir  of  Map  of  India,  Lond.  1793,  4to.;  Aycen 
Akbery,  by  Gladwin,  Lond.  I860,  2 vols.  8vo. ; D’An- 
ville,  Antiquite  de  I'Inde,  Paris,  1775,  4lo. ; Sir  William 
Jones,  Works,  Lond.  1807,  12  vols.  Svo.  j Vincent, 
Voyage  of  Nearckus,  Lond.  1797,  4to. ; Ousclcy.  Geo- 
graphy of  Ebn  Haukal,  Lond.  1800,  4 to. ; Asiatic 
Researches , Lond.  v.  y.  12  vols.  8vo. ; Asiatic  Transac- 
tionst  Lond.  v.  y.  3 vols.  4to. ; Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  Lond.  Svo.  v.  y. 

* W&ngiul  in  tb*  Map,  which  U probably  right,  for  the  text  m 
the  Geographic*/  Journal  M far  from  accurate. 

4 This  name  wat  at  firvt  probably  Bender  Lahorf,  "‘the  Seaport 
of  I-dhAr.”  That  capital  was  also  called  Libaur  and  Lahawer ; 
ita  adjective,  therefore,  would  be  euaily  shortened  in  Uhwerl,  La- 
horf, and  Lari. 


SCTNTILLANT,  Ft.  scintiller, scintillation ; It. 

Scintilla'tion,  > scintillate , scintilla zione  ; Lai. 

Sci'ntillou*.  J scin-tilla , which  some  Latin 
Etymologists  derive  from  scindere,  q.  d.  scindilla ; quia 
Jlamma  v idetur  quasi  scindi,  ifvm  scintilla  excutitur  ; 
because  the  flame  seems  to  be  split  when  the  spark  is 
thrown  out.  Vossius  think*  this  far-fetched,  and  that 
scintilla  is  spintclla , from  the  Gr.  <ririvS»jp,  of  the  same 
signification. 

A spark  or  sparkling;  an  utom  emitted. 


Wyth  theyr  eyen  beholding*  a trailers  of  stomaekr*  chaufed 
synhUautly,  SAe/tvn.  Thrse  Footes, 

Tot  ihete  stint  Motions  are  not  the  acccoaion  of  the  ay r,  upon  l ho 
collision  of  two  hard  bodies,  but  rather  the  inflamablc  eflhienciea 
discharged  from  the  bodies  collided. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  i'uiyar  Lrrourt,  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

The  light  being  trvmilou*  and  twinkling.  *x  well  at  brisk,  they 
seemed  lo  emulate  a<>  many  little  «tan»  in  a cloudlets  but  dark 
night,  and  continued  this  sanhl/atiom  longer  than  one  would  have 
expected.  Boyte,  Hor*s,  vol.  iv.  p,  47 4, 
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8CINTIL-  Bo*  who  can  view  the  pointed  ray*. 

LANT.  That  from  black  eye*  aeutttRant  "blue  P 

. Love  nn  the  throne  of  jflory  net: mu 

JO.  EncompaM 'd  with  natellite  bcamx. 

» > Green.  The  Spleen. 

S C 

SC  10,  which  the  Italians,  from  whom  this  name 
came  to  us,  pronounce  Shio,  is  meant  to  represent  the 
Odea.  modern  Greek  pronunciation  of  Chios,  (h  X/oc.)  the  final 
a being  usually  dropped.  That  Island  therefore  still  bears 
Name*.  its  ancient  name.  By  the  Greek  and  Roman  Poets  it  Is 
also  called  jEthalia,  Macris,  Pityusa,  but  these  are  epi- 
thets derived  from  its  burnt  hue,  oblong  form,  and  pine- 
Inhabit-  forests,  rather  than  proper  names.  Leleges,  Carians, 

ants.  and  PeJosgi  from  Thessaly  were  its  first  inhabitants ; 

but  the  second  of  the  above-named  Tribes  were  con- 
quered by  a colony  of  Abantes,  an  Ionian  race  from 
Euboea,  whence  Chios  became  one  of  the  twelve  States* 
which  formed  the  Ionian  Confederacy.  (Strabo,  xiv.  633.) 
Its  circumference  is  estimated  at  900  stadia  (I12jmiles) 
by  Strabo,  (lb.  645.)  but  Pliny  (v.  31.)  gives  to  it  125 
Sh*P«*  miles  or  1000  stadia.  It  consists  of  one  large  mass  of 
mountains,  nearly  elliptical  in  form,  and  separated  by  a 
channel  of  some  breadth  from  the  coasi  of  Asia.  Its 
shores  descend  abruptly  to  the  sea  on  its  Northern  and 
Western  sides,  where  their  aspect  is  rugged  and  dreary ; 
but  they  sink  gradually  into  luxuriant  planes  and  val- 
Fortdity.  leys  to  the  East  and  South.  The  fertility  of  the  Island 
has  been  as  much  celebrated  by  the  ancients  as  by  the 
moderns.  Its  mastic,  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  (i.  90.) 
is  the  origin  of  its  Turkish  name  Sakiz-ritd-si,  i.  e. 
Mastic-Island.  The  population  of  the  Island  is  esti- 
mated by  Toumefort  (i.  381.)  at  113,000,  and  at 
110,000  by  Olivier,  (ii.  72.) 

City.  The  principal  city,  bearing  the  same  name  as  the 

Island,  is  on  its  Eastern  side,  nearly  midwuy  between 
its  Northern  and  Southern  extremities,  in  88°  22'  31"  N. 
and  26°  10’  43"  E.  Strabo  (p.645.)  says  its  harbour 
was  secure,  and  capable  of  receiving  80  ships.  It  is 
now,  however,  far  from  one  of  the  best  ill  the  Archipe- 
lago, being  only  protected  by  a low  mole  erected  by  the 
Genoese,  and  having  a very  narrow  and  dangerous  en- 
trance. (Tournefort,  i.  371.)  Being  anciently,  as  now, 
much  frequented  by  vessels  pausing  between  Constan- 
tinople and  Egypt,  and  the  Capital  of  a fertile  island, 
the  commerce  of  Scio  was  considerable,  its  inhabitants 
wealthy,  its  public  buildings  splendid  and  adorned  with 
many  fine  works  of  art,  several  of  which  were  carried 
offby  Verres.  (Cic.  Oral,  ii.  19.)  Some  relics  of  antiquity 
may  still  be  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  such 
as  fragments  of  sculpture!  worked  into  the  walls  of 
bouses ; and  300  Churches,  with  many  Monasteries,  were 
monuments  of  its  prosperity  under  the  Genoese,  who 
possessed  it  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Most  of  these 
remained  uninjured  at  the  time  of  its  utter  ruin  on  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  against  the  Turks.  Its 
appearance  from  the  sea,  ill  1830,  soon  after  that  deplor- 
able event,  is  well  described  by  M.  Michaud:  (Cor- 

* They  were  Kjih£*ui,  Mil  etui,  Myui.  LcWdu*,  Colophon, 
Pnene,  Teoi,  Erythiw,  Phocwa,  Claxomenv,  Chio*,  um!  Sudh,  to 
which  Smyrna  wax  afterward*  added.  (Strabo,  xiv.  633.} 

f Aa  iuscriptkia  (Antkoloqta  Grmca,  Append.  148.  tom.  ii.  p. 
3R5.  ed.  ttereotype)  published  by  Drunk,  from  Vincent  Ob#op*u*, 
who  mention*  the  place  whence  it  came,  was  a few  yean  ago 
still  in  the  wall  of  a houac  not  far  from  the  landing-place. 


Few  among  the  experienced  in  didactic*  hate  read  Milton'*  SCINTIL. 
letter  to  HartTih  with  approbation;  curious  a*  it  i*,  awl  displaying  LANT. 
a*  it  doe*  icrnfitlnlwu  ot  great  genius,  yet  what  parent  or  preceptor  — 
is  persuaded  by  it  to  adopt  the  plan  in  hi*  own  cjuie  or  practice  P SCIO. 

Ajidj-.  Rem.  on  Grammar  ScAoe/j.  • — — j 
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respond,  iii.  435.)  L'ancimne  Capitate  de  Vile  parau- 
$ait  devant  nous,  au  milieu  (Tuncplainc  toisinc  de  la 
mer ; derriere  la  ville  Vclrcent  dea  montagnea  arides 
armblable » ri  celles  qui  dominant  la  plage  de  Toulon  .. . 

Nous  avons  pu  voir  (fours  prig  leg  murailirs  de  la 
cite  a mo i tie  dimolic  et  realke  tint  habit  ans.  But  it 
may  be  hoped  that  in  the  interval  which  has  since 
elapsed,  it  has  recovered  a part  of  its  former  prosperitv, 
as  it  was  then,  he  adds,  governed  by  a PtUhd,  previously 
Musellim  (Governor)  of  Smyrna,  who  did  all  in  his 
power  to  repair  the  mischief  which  the  barbarous  ven- 
geance of  the  Sultan’s  troops  had  so  lately  occasioned. 

The  Convent  of  Nca-Mone,  (h  N*«  Mori),  the  New  Nexmone. 
Abode,)  five  miles  from  the  city,  was  suid  to  possess  one- 
eighth  of  all  the  property  in  the  Island,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  XVIIth  Century  to  have  an  annual  revenue  of 
more  than  50,000  crowns,  (£  12,500.)  It  was  of  great 
extent,  and  more  like  a village  than  a Religious  House. 
(Toumefort,  i.  369.)  Its  Church,  a Gothic  edifice  built 
by  the  Emperor  Constantine  Monomachus  in  the  Xlth 
Century,  was  richly  adorned  with  gilding,  pictures,  and 
columns  of  porphyry  from  the  neighbouring  quarries, 

(Aaro/i m,)  celebrated  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  645.)  aud  Pliny. 

(Nat.  Hiat.  v.  39.) 

To  the  South  of  the  town  was  Posidium,  (II<nr«/(  to>\)  p0iidium 
a promontory  sacred  to  Neptune,  now  Cape  Sta.  He-  prarooa- 
lena.  Beyond  it  was  the  cape  and  harbour  of  Phame, 

(<t>«imi,)  remarkable  for  its  palm  grove  overshadowing 
a Temple  of  Apollo;  it  is  now  called  Cavo  Muslikhi,  Cape 
(Ka,3oc  r%  pn<rrfx*JC.)  Cape  Mastich,  from  the  gum  for  Maatic.  , 
which  this  island  is  famous.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  rock 
called  Venelico.  (BtriViror,  Melet.  iii,  213.)  Notium,  Veoetieo. 
the  South-Western  harbour,  now  called  Porto  Mastikhi,  NoUum. 
derivesits  name  from  the  product  named  above.  The  wine 
of  this  district  (Rex  ip*r  Phanieua.  Virg.  Georg,  ii.  98.) 
was  reckoned  the  best  produced  in  any  of  the  islands  of 
the  ./Egean.  (Athen.  i.  26.)  Luius,  another  port  on  the 
Western  aide  of  Chios,  must  be  the  modern  Mesti  or  Me*ta. 
Amistd.  The  country  hitherto  described  forms  the  Kato  Am*ia. 
or  Apokato-meria,  (^  Awocdrw  pipca,)  or  lower  part  of 
the  Island,  stretching  from  North-East  to  South-West. 

This  is  more  level  and  fertile  than  the  other,  or  (»/  urren-w 
ppia.)  the  upper  part.  Of  that,  the  most  remarkable 
place  was  the  Ariusian  tract,  famous  for  producing  a 
wine  which  could  vie  with  nectar.  (Vir.  EcL  v.  71.) 

It  was  separated  from  Notium  by  a dreary  tract  of  rock 
for  nearly  300  stadia.  (38  miles  ) Beyond  this  part  of 
the  coast  is  Bolnsus,  (BoXiairoc.)  still  so  named,  not  far  Boliaias. 
from  the  Black  Cape,  (^  MtXaoT?  firpa,)  now  Cape  SL  V«m**o. 
Nicolas,  the  North-Western  extremity  of  the  Island,  op- 
posite to  the  Island  of  PSyra,  (h  H'vpa,  whence  ?)  ^apn,  P*yro. 
and  ’H^vpd.)  now  Psaraor  Ipsiri.  40  stadia  (five  miles)  Ip*w»- 
in  circumference,  and  50  stadia  distant  from  the  cape. 

On  a deep  bay  further  Eastwards  is  Kardamyli ; (Kap-  Cardamyli. 
cafjvKrj,)  (Thucyd.  viii.  24.)  and  a gulf  called  Porto 
Delpino,  on  the  North-East  side  of  the  Island,  not  very 
far  from  the  Capital,  marks  the  site  of  Delphinium, 
(AiXe^ivun',  Thuc.  viii.  25.)  which  was  fortified  by  the 
Athenians,  and  opposite  to  the  (Enuss*  Islands,  (Oi-  <Eau»»«. 
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vovirani,)  now  called  Agnusstc  ('AymvMi)  by  the 
Greeks,  ami  Spnlmalori  (the  Calkers)  by  the  Italian 
navigators.  (Meletius,  iii.  215.) 

The  mountains  are  Mimas  on  the  East,  near  to  which 
is  the  islet  called  Pilos,  (II^Xoc,)  Pellinseus,  the  highest 
of  all,  (ncXAswiior,)  now  St.  Elias,  or  Spartonda,  on  the 
North  side  of  the  Island,  celebrated  for  its  marble  quar- 
ries, and  for  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on  its  summit; 
(Dionys.  JVnVg.  535.)  and  Ch-lipus  (o  XtAnroc)  towards 
the  South.  On  the  seashore,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Epos,  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  there  is  a circular 
basin,*  with  a bench  round  it,  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
which  is  nearly  level,  and  a fragment  of  rock,  about 
three  feet  high,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  broad,  rising 
from  the  centre  of  the  basin,  has  been  hewn  into  the 
form  of  a cube,  and  sculptured  with  the  figures  of  ani- 
mals, long  since  too  much  mutilated  to  be  clearly  dis- 
cernible. Hua  is  the  place  commonly  shown  as  the 
‘‘School  of  Homer;”  and  some  other  ruins  near  Vo* 
liss5,  still  more  doubtful  as  to  their  former  use  and  de- 
sign, are  shown  as  the  Poet’s  house ; but  live  claim  of 
Smyrna,  as  the  abode  of  Homer,  is  quite  as  good  if  not 
better  than  that  of  Chios,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  seven  cities  which  claimed  him  as 
their  denizen,  is  a plain  proof  that  even  in  the  earliest 
period  of  authentic  history  nothing  certain  was  known 
about  hiB  birthplace  or  his  abode. 

The  most  valuable  productions  of  Scio  are  gnm 
mastic  and  oranges,  both  of  winch  secured  for  it,  under 
the  Turkish  Government,  privileges  which  long  ren- 
dered it  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  islands  in  the 
Archipelago.  Mastic  ( '*  *be  uum-resin 

flowing  from  the  lentisc.t  (Pi*tacia  trnti*™*,)  a shrub 
which  forms  the  hedge  of  almost  every  field  in  Southern 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  intervening  islands.  In 
Scio  it  is  cultivated,  and  there  such  varieties  of  it  occur, 
os  usually  spring  from  culture.  Incisions  in  the  trunk 
and  branches  are  made  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and 
at  the  end  of  five  weeks  the  gum  is  chipped  off;  fresh 
incisions  are  then  made,  and  in  the  second  week  of  Oc- 
tober another  harvest  is  gathered ; but  from  the  third 
week  of  that  month  till  the  end  of  November,  during 
which  time  the  gum  continues  to  flow,  no  fresh  incisions 
are  made,  nor  is  any  more  gum  collected.  The  lentisc 
is  seldom  more  than  14  or  15  feet  high,  and,  as  low 
trailing  plants  arc  the  most  productive,  the  cultivated 
shrub  is  not  suffered  to  shoot  upwards.  The  plantations 
round  twenty-one  villages^  South  of  the  Capital  are  the 
only  places  where  the  cultivation  of  this  shrub  is  al- 
lowed ; and  the  annual  produce,  in  1793,  was  estimated 
rather  above  50,000  dkahs;  (about  184f>  hundred- 
weight;) of  this  21,000  <5kahs  were  paid  as  duty  to  the 
Sultan,  and  the  remaining  29.000  were  sold  at  50  pirahs 
(2r.)  per  dkah  to  the  Aghd,  who  farmed  the  revenue. 
The  best  mastic  was  exclusively  reserved  fur  the  Suitin’* 
Harem,  the  next  for  those  of  the  Mamluk  Devs  in 
Egypt,  and  only  that  of  the  third  quality  found  its  way 
into  the  market  (Olivier,  ii.  89.)  The  oranges  of  Scio 
are  reckoned  the  best  in  the  Levant,  and  the  annual 
export  of  them  amounted,  in  1794,  to  the  value  of 
2,000,000  livrts,  (£83.000.)  Tournefort  observe*.,  that 
Scio  did  not  then  produce  com  enough  for  its  own  sub- 


• Well  described  by  Sandy*,  m he  saw  it  in  IfllO.  ( Trmv.  p.  13.) 
f Leetise*  grafted  uj*on  the  terebinth  (lakudiA,  PmUuaa  itrr- 
himthiu)  yield  only  a liquid  resin.  (Olivier,  ii.  99.) 

J Enumerated  by  Teuruefort.  i.  .17*  A pretty  goad  figure  of 
the  knliac  is  given  in  Dopj « » Arrkipeiapo,  [p.  80.) 


sistence.  " The  village  of  Geanru?,*  which  is  the  ancient  SCIO. 
Erythrie,”  he  adds,  (p.  372.)  “ supplies  Scio  with  grain 
according  to  some,  (lesme  is  opposite  to  Scio,  beyond  CUak 
Cape  Carabouron."  (Ivard  Bforun  or  Buninu.)  The  same 
writer  mentions  as  rare  plants  found  in  Scio,  the  two  R*»«  ‘ 
species  of  Lcontice.  ( Chrytogonum  and  Lr  on  tope  talon ,)  pi*04** 
and  the  A rutotochia  hirlat  of  which  he  has  given  a good 
figure;  (Voy.x.  386.  Ftora  Grttca , tab.  937.)  but  the 
two  first  are  common  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  last  is  found  occasionally  near  Smyrna  as  well  as  in 
Cyprus.  It  is  singular  that  he  says  of  it,  cxlte  fleur 
n’a  point  tTodeur ; for  it  has  a very  strong 'smell  of 
carrion,  which  attracts  bluebottle-flies,,  who  are  made 
prisoners  by  the  bristles  in  the  tube  of  the  flower. 

The  probable  origin  of  the  Ionian  colony  in  Chios  History, 
has  been  already  mentioned.  The  skill  of  the  Chians 
in  navigation,  and  their  activity  ia  commerce,  enabled 
them  long  to  maintain  their  independence  against  their 
powerful  neighbours ; but  they  were  at  length  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  overwhelming  arms  of  Persia,  and  recelvn 
Stratiis  as  the  Viceroy  of  the  Great  King.  Though  in 
close  alliance  with  Athens  till  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War,  they  soon  found  that  they  were  considered 
as  vassals  rather  than  confederates,  and  therefore  joined 
the  Spartans  after  Athens  was  weakened  by  the  defeat  of 
her  armies  in  Sicily.  They  were,  however,  ultimately 
subdued  by  the  Athenians,  whose  cause  was  favoured 
by  the  neighbouring  Satraps.  In  the  Social  War,  tha 
Chians  joined  the  Byzantines  and  Rhodians,  and,  having 
obtained  a signal  victory  over  Chabrias,  compelled  the 
Athenians  to  sign  a treaty  renouncing  all  claim  to  sub- 
mission or  tribute,  (b.  c.  358.)  They  enjoyed  a com- 
parative independence  from  that  time  till  the  Mithri- 
dalie  War,  when  their  fidelity  to  Rome  called  down  upon 
them  the  vengeance  of  Mithridates.  As  subjects  of 
Rome,  the  Chians  suffered  little  except  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  Verres,  and  few  colonics  were  treated  with  more 
indulgence.  As  a part  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  thin 
Island  continued  to  flourish,  but  in  the  XIIiU  Century 
it  was  a prey  first  to  Turkish  marauders  from  the  shores 
of  Asia  Minor,  then  split  into  petty  Principalities  under 
chieftains  of  the  Seljiak  race,  and  subsequently  to  the 
ill-disciplined  band*  of  the  Crusaders,  in  whose  hands  ii 
remained  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Franks  from  Con- 
stantinople, (a.  n.  1261,)  when  it  and  many  other  islands 
were  recovered  by  Michael  Palxologus.  The  expenses, 
however,  incurred  in  the  civil  contest  between  the  elder 
and  younger  Aiulronicus  in  the  following  century, 
obliged  the  competitors  to  apply  for  loans  from  the 
Genoese,  then  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  of  the 
commercial  republics  in  Italy ; so  that  their  suocesaor, 

John  Cantacuzene,  was  glad  to  redeem  a part  of  their 
debt  by  the  cession  of  Scio  and  Fogiat  to  Genoa  ia 


• Geme.  ie.  Cbeshmeh,  (the  Spring.)  i*  a small  ton  at  the 
bead  of  a deep  inlet  or  gulf,  which  fanes  a * pscwu*  harbour  cam- 
}i lately  land- locked.  It  has  sinew  acquired  ^reat  caUibrity  as  the 
place  when*  the  whole  Turkish  fleet  was  burnt  by  the  Russians  ia 
1 770.  Tchismi  is  merely  a Frank  cocnttdioD,  tbs  inhabitants 
called  it  Cketktnrh  ; it  is  near,  but  out  on  the  site  of,  Krythrm, 
f “ La  Terra  «li  Fogle  Now?,”  says  Giuatitriaoo, Bishop  oi  Ncbio, 
in  bin  Anna/$  Gmva,  (fi>l.  1 34.)  Fogia,  a slight  alteration  of 
Ffcbwa,  a*  the  Greek  islanders  now  pronounce  I*r»oe*a.  (♦»■*<*.) 
The  ]rlnrml  number  waa  alao  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  wha  com- 
monly »ay  Phuehefa  { Phokwea,  instead  of  Fbdehee;  it 

was  called  New,  to  diatrnginsh  it  from  tbs  old  arurfemal  Fbocma, 
about  twelve  geographical  miles  South-West  of  Fogia  Nova. 
The**  towns  were  alao  called  Foglie  and  Foglieri  by  the  Italian 
seamen. 
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SCIO.  1345;  (Giusiiniaiio.  fol.  131.)  but  neither  of  those  places 
— was  at  that  time  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  Em- 
peror, for  the  Genoese  were  engaged  four  days  in  sub- 
duing all  the  country  which  was  in  die  hands  of (>  certain 
Cheek  Lords.*1  (Giustin.  fol.  134.)  Not  long  after- 
wards the  sovereignly  of  the  Island  was  purchased  from 
the  republic  by  the  Giustioiaoo  family,  whose  descend- 
ants governed  it  under  the  protection  of  their  mother 
country  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  Their  form 
of  government  was  aristocratic;  the  supreme  power 
being  vested  in  twenty-four  Marina  or  Mahns,  members 
of  the  Giustiniano  family,  one  of  whom  was  elected 
Pode&t5,  or  supreme  head  of  the  commonwealth,  every 
two  years.  From  the  same  body  there  were  chosen 
every  si*  months  four  Grand  Bailiff^,  who  took  cogni- 
sance of  atl  civil  causes  in  the  Island,  and  had  power  of 
life  and  death ; but  were  iu  all  weighty  matters  aided 
by  the  advice  of  a Council  of  twelve  members,  over 
whom  they  presided.  The  other  departments  of  the 
public  aervice,  particularly  the  mastic-plantations,  were 
in  like  manner  under  the  direction  of  officers  elected 
from  the  noble  families.  But  iu  proportion  us  the  naval 
power  of  the  Turks  became  formidable,  that  of  Genoa 
declined,  so  that  the  Sciotes  no  longer  able  to  rely 
on  the  support  of  the  parent-republic,  in  order  to 
secure  themselves  against  the  hostility  of  the  SulUta, 
voluntarily  caved  his  protection,  and  engaged  to  pay 
him  a yearly  tribute  of  13,000  ducats,  (L6000.)  For 
some  years  payment  was  duly  mnde,  aud  the  prosperity 
of  the  Island  rapidly  increased;  but  the  tribute  having 
fallen  into  arrear  for  two  or  three  years,  Piytileh  Pishd, 
the  celebrated  High-Admiral,  on  returning  from  on  of 
his  cruises,  cast  anchor  at  Scio  on  E&ster-day,  1566,* 
invited  the  Madns  to  an  entertainment  on  board  his 
■hip,  put  them  in  irons,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Island.  (Dapper,  Arckipel.  p.  85.)  The  castle,  after  its 
ill-advised  capture  by  the  Florentines  in  1595,  was 
■Hoogly  garrisoned  by  the  Turks,  and  the  islanders  lost 
many  of  their  privileges.  In  the  Spring  of  1691  it  was 
taken  by  the  Venetians,  who  disgracefully  abandoned 
It  before  the  expiration  of  that  year.  The  Greeks, 
then,  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  turned  the  wrath  of  the  Turks  against  the 
Latin  (/.  t.  Roman-Catholic)  inhabitants,  who,  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  French  Consul,  would  have  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  Iiay&hs,  (RtVfyd.)  (Tournc- 
fort,  i.  368.)  It  was  subsequently  governed  by  a Kadi 
(Judge)  appointed  by  the  Mufti  (Chief  Justice)  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  an  Agfa* of  the  Jnaisaaries,  (Yent-chen- 
agh5,)  who,  in  time  of  peace, had  about  150  men  under  his 
command  ; to  time  of  war  a Pishi  was  sent  with  a larger 
force  to  guard  the  Island.  (Tournefort,  i.  381.)  The  expi* 
tation  (kharaj)  is  levied  at  three  different  rates;  the  high- 
est ten  piastres,  the  middle  five,  and  the  lowest  two  and 
a hulf. | The  Island  subsequently  enjoyed  still  greater 
privileges;  it  was  granted  as  an  endowment  to  one  of 
the  iadiea  of  the  Suitin'*  family,  at  least  that  part  of  it 
in  which  the  Ientisc  was  cultivated : (Olivier,  ii.  77.) 


* It  wringntu  that  M.  da  Raamw  { Ottch  <it,  Oi*tan.  /Zrtcfe.iii. 

S4&)  baa  given  do  intimation  of  the  arrear  into  which  the  Scwlw 
hail  fallen-  Dapper  baa  uot  given  his  authority,  but  it  waa  pro- 
bably Satidjm,  who.  however,  (TrotWe,  p.  14.)  m«o«  the  tribute  to 
14,600  ducats,  and  isyt  that  they  were  only  two  jean  in  armar 
and  suspected  of  intriguing  with  the  Knight*  of  Malta. 

f Then  fin  1694)  equivalent  to  27 1.  63.,  13a.  9dL,  and  6a.  19W. 
Ohvier  »uio  it  (in  1794)  at  11,54,21  piastre*,  then  euttal  to 
18*.  Si,  9a.  to.,  tad  toBd. 


hence  in  no  part  of  the  Empire  had  the  Greeks  more  SCIO. 
security  and  liberty.  They  were,  as  in  most  parts  of  v— 
Europe  and  Turkey,  immediately  under  the  government 
of  ten  or  twelve  Primal i or  Elder*,  chosen  front  their  own 
community,  through  whom  all  the  assessments  and  pay- 
ments to  the  Turkish  Government  were  made.  In  this 
comparatively  happy  state  they  might  have  continued 
to  the  present  day,  but  for  the  restless  turbulence,  and 
probably  a desire  of  plunder,  which  brought  some  of  their 
revolutionary  neighbours,  under  the  name  of  libera- 
tors, to  their  shores.  (Ray baud,  ii.  240.)  On  the  9th 
of  May,  1821.  a squadron  of  insurgent  Greeks  from 
Hydra,  Spetzia,  and  I’peara  (Psyra)  cast  anchor  near 
the  M Hfosb4*a  Spring/'*  and  invited  the  Sciotes  to  jean 
in  the  insurrection.  The  Priatati  earnestly  entreated 
the  strangers  to  depart  immediately,  and  on  assurances 
made  by  the  feeble  and  terrified  Turkish  garrison  that 
the  islanders,  if  they  did  not  join  the  invaders,  would  be 
well  treated  by  the  SutUo,  gave  themselves  up  as  hos- 
tages ; but  a P4ih4  with  a large  force  was  immediately 
despatched  from  Constantinople,  more  hostages  were 
demanded,  amounting  at  length  to  sivty-four,  and  the 
whole  population  was  exposed  to  the  insults  and  ill- 
usage  of  an  undisciplined  soldiery.  While  thus  requited 
for  their  fidelity  to  the  Porte,  the  Sciotes  were  again 
urged  (o  join  the  insurgents  by  a party  of  about  500 
Sumiotes,  who  landed  in  Scio  on  the  11th  of  March, 

1822,  under  the  command  of  a wild  ml  venturer  named 
Lngothelis,  (Aoyo&rifc,)  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Lyeurgus.  and  had  already  effected  the  rain  of  his  own 
country,  Samos.  He  was  joiued  by  a Sciote  named 
Antonakif  Burma,  who  had  served  as  a private  soldier 
in  the  French  army,  and  had  engaged  about  150  of  his 
countrymen  to  enrol  themselves  under  his  command. 

This  party  disembarked  in  the  bay  of  8t.  Helens,  about 
four  miles  South  of  the  Capital.  The  Turks  withdrew 
into  the  citadel,  and  this  miserable  armament  would,  per- 
haps, have  succeeded  in  expeUiug  them  from  the  island, 
but  for  the  folly,  rivalry,  and  jealousy  of  its  commanders. 

Before  any  succours  could  arrive  from  Greece,  the 
Capud&n  Pish;!,  with  a fleet  of  six  ships  of  the  hoe  and 
twenty -six  smaller  vessels,  appeared  on  the  30  th  of  the 
same  month  before  the  city,  which  was  immediately 
abandoned  by  the  insurgents.  For  three  days  the  Turks 
abstained  from  renewing  the  contest,  and  made  the 
most  liberal  offers  of  amnesty  to  all  those  who  would 
by  down  their  arms.  The  European  Vice-Consuls  acted 
cm  mediators,  and  many  of  the  Sciotes,  deceived  by  these 
overtures,  surrendered,  and  were  placed  for  security  in  the 
Convent  of  St.  Minas.  During  the  continuance  of  these 
negotiations,  many  thousands  of  Turks  came  over  from 
the  opposite  continent  and  carried  desolation  by  fire  and 
•word  through  every  part  of  the  Wand.  The  prisoners 
in  the  Convent  of  St.  Minas  were  taken  out  next  day 
and  deliberately  massacred.  At  Vrondado  and  Thy- 
miana  the  Sciotes  made  a very  gallant  resistance,  and 
at  length  succeeded  in  effecting  their  retreat  to  I'peareu 
But  with  such  unequal  Torres  the  contest  could  not  last 
long;  and  from  the  moment  the  Greeks  began  to  give 
way  the  lury  aod  excesses  of  the  Turks  knew  no  bounds. 

For  fifteen  days  the  whole  Island  was  a scene  of  undis- 
tingui shing  butchery.  More  than  half  its  population 
was  awept  away  either  by  death  or  alavery.  The 


• Probably  Honor'*  SchaaL 

f Aofomikion,  the  diminutive  of  Antonio*.  The  modern  Greek* 
almost  always  me  proper  name*  in  the  diminutive  form  m terms  of 
■adaannrat. 
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SCIO.  hostages  were  led  to  the  beach  and  hung  as  malefactors, 
— and  even  at  Constantinople  the  same  vengeance  was 
wreaked  on  the  heads  of  all  the  Sciote  families  esta- 
_*  . Wished  there.  **  Melancholy  and  utter  desolation,”  says 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Leeves,  who  visited  Scio  six  months  after- 
wards, “ has  In-fallen  this  beautiful  and  once  flourishing 
Island.  I could  riot  have  conceived,  without  being  an 
eye-witness,  that  destruction  could  have  been  rendered  so 
complete.”  In  the  town ; houses,  churches,  hospitals, 
schools,  and  colleges,  were  all  one  mass  of  ruins.  Frag- 
ments of  books,  clothes,  and  furniture  were  every  where 
strewed  about,  and  the  remains  of  “ numerous  human 
bodies  lay  mouldering  where  they  fell.”  Scarcely  any 
living  being  was  to  be  seen.  Of  a population  of  13,000 
Greeks  scarcely  1000  remained  scattered  through  the 
most  distant  villages.  Such  was  the  state  to  which  Scio 
was  reduced  by  the  brutal  and  shortsighted  ferocity  of 
the  Turks.  No  wonder  then  that  so  few  of  its  sixty-eight 
villages  (Olivier,  ii.  78.)  appear  in  the  excellent  survey 
made  under  Captain  Copeland’s  command  ; and  when, 
as  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  ere  long  be  done,  their  nccouut 
of  the  countries  surveyed  shall  have  been  published, 
the  actual  condition  of  this  fine  but  ill-fated  Island 
will  appear  more  fully,  and  information  will  be  furnished 
on  which  some  conjectures  as  to  its  future  prospects  may 
be  grounded. 

The  following  are  the  leading  points  in  the  coasts  of 
Scio,  with  the  heights  of  some  of  the  mountains,  as  laid 
down  in  the  accurate  and  beautiful  chart,  on  a scale  of 
four  inches  to  a mile,  constructed  by  Lieutenant  Brock, 


R.  N.,  and  Mr.  Ilelpmnn,  Assistant  Surveyor,  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  Copeland,  R.  N.,  in  1835. 


Scio,  city,  Fountain  Point. ....... 
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31" 

26'* 
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Scio,  castle,  (kaatron,)  Northern 

Point  
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22 

50 

26 

9 
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Northernmost  Point  of  th*  I aland . 
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\\  eatornmoet 

38 

15 

28 
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52 
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Southernmost,  Cape  Venrtiki)  .... 
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9 

16 

26 

1 
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Kastcramost,  Cape  Kaminaki  .... 
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26 

10 
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Venrticft  Island  (900  feet  high)  . . 
The  highest  mountain,  (St.  hliaa  P) 
3124)  feet  high 
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VolistA  (BoUsaus)  ............. 
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29 
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25 

56 
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Cape  St.  Stephen 
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8 

Ca|it  St  Nicolaa. .............. 

33 

33 

10 

25 

50 
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For  authorities,  see  Rhodpji,  Caria,  Samos,  &c,  ; 
Dioscoridis  Opera  a Sa  race  mo,  Francof.  1598,  fob; 
Michaud,  Corrttpondance  d* Orient,  6 tomes,  Paris, 
1834,  Svo. ; Antholagia  Graca,  Lips.  1819,  3 tomes, 
12mo. ; Olivier,  Travel $,  Lond.  1801.  2 vols.  4to. ; 
Smith,  Floret  Grata  Prodnymut,  Lond.  1806,  2 tomes, 
8vo. ; Giustiniano,  Vescovo  di  Nehio,  Annali  di  Ge- 
nova, Genova,  1537,  fol. ; Von  Hammer-Purgstall, 
Getchichte  det  Otmanischett  Reich t,  Wien,  10  th.  8vo. ; 
Mittionary  Remitter,  Lond.  1823,  8vo. ; Raybaud,  Me- 
moire*  turla  Greet , Paris,  1825,  2 tomes.  8vo. ; Sandys, 
Travels,  Lond.  1637,  fol.  j Cramer,  Aria  Minor,  Ox- 
ford, 1832,  2 vols.  8vo. ; Athenaus  ed.  Schweighicus. 
Argentorati,  1801,  14  tomes,  8vo. 


SCIOBIUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  genicuiated.  very  long 
and  slender ; scape  very  long,  clavate ; the  basal  joint 
of  the  ftiniculus  rather  short,  obconic,  second  very  long, 
somewhat  filiform,  third  to  seventh  longish,  slightly  ob- 
conic ; club  elongate,  very  slender,  four-articulate  ; head 
produced  in  front  into  a short,  thick  rostrum,  which  is 
flat  above ; eyes  somewhat  rounded,  slightly  promi- 
nent; thorax  very  short,  transverse,  with  the  sides  a 
little  rounded,  the  disc  rather  convex  ; elytra  ovate,  very 
convex ; legs  moderate,  stout,  nearly  equal ; femora 
clavate,  unarmed  ; tibia  straight,  unarmed  at  the  apex  ; 
tart i four-urticulate,  the  penultimate  joint  broad,  bilobed, 
the  ultimate  clavate,  stout,  furnished  with  two  claws. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Curculio  To l tut,  Sparrman.  The 
only  known  species  are  inhabitants  of  the  South  of 
Africa. 

SCTODAPHYLLUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the 
class  Pentandria,  order  Pentagynia,  natural  order  Ara~ 
tiacea.  Generic  character : involucre  umbellate;  calyx 
superior,  five-tonihed ; corolla  petals  five,  cohering  at 
their  apex  ; berry  crowned,  five-seeded. 

Sixteen  species,  natives  of  South  America  and  the 
Island  of  Java. 

SCIOGRAPHY,  Gr.  mo,  a shadow,  and  ypaf-ttv, 
to  describe,  to  delineate. 

The  former  of  these  f two  atheistic  hypotheses]  was  the  more 
ancient,  and  the  first  tvioymphy  or  rude  delineation  c»f  atheism. 

Cmdtcorth.  InteUtduttl  Syitrm,  p.  8J6. 

SCIOLIST,  Lnt.  tciolut,  qtti  putet  tr  mult  a scire. 
One  who  is  knowing,  wise, — in  his  own  conceit ; a pre- 
tender to  knowledge. 


Indeed  some  tciohtti  will  boast  to  distinguish  boat*  of  beasts 
from  men  by  their  porosity,  which  the  learned  deride  aa  an  uod-f- 
fervneing  difference.  Fuller.  Wartime*.  Rutx. 

Some  have  the  hap  to  be  term'd  learned  men,  the'  they  have 
gathered  up  but  the  scraps  of  knowledge  here  and  there,  tW  they 
be  but  smatterers  and  mere  tciolult. 

Howell.  Letter  8.  book  iii, 

I could  wish  these  iaolma  sciolists  had  more  judgement  joined 
with  their  seal.  Id.  Ib. 

I hare  inclosed  a small  part  of  it  within  brackets,  looking  upon 
it  as  a marginal  gloss  mane  by  some  ignorant  tciolut,  and  after- 
wards foisted  into  the  text. 

Hater  land.  Worit,  vol.  r.  p.  1 66. 

The  writers  against  religion  have  been  for  the  rnoit  part  men  of 
great  pride  and  audacity  ; bat  in  learning,  little  better  than  *r»«- 
lutt  f and  in  judgment,  rash  and  unsound. 

Umax.  Sermon  g. 

SCIOMACHY,  Gr.  etna,  a shadow,  and  pa^v,  a 
fight  or  combat.  Sec  the  Quotation. 

But  pray,  countryman,  to  avoid  this  tcionutchy,  or  imaginary 
combat  with  words,  let  me  know,  sir,  what  you  mean  by  the  name 
of  tyrant. 

Cowley.  On  the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

SCIOMYZA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Dipterous 
insert*. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  somewhat  distant, 
small,  obliquely  deflexed,  three  jointed,  the  third  joint 
oblong,  oblu*e,  its  base  above  furnished  with  a pilose 
or  naked  seta  ; hypostome.  descending;  forehead  broad, 
setose  or  villose  ; eyes  rounded  ; wings  two,  incumbent, 
longer  than  the  abdomen,  which  is  oblong,  fiat,  slightly 
setose,  and  composed  of  five  segments. 

Type  of  the  genus.  S’,  simplex;  Meigcn,  Zuxif.  Tn- 
tekt.  Europ.  vol.  vi.  p,  11.  pi.  Ivi.  fig.  6 — 10.  About 
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,®Sl0.'  lhirl)'  »P«f'es  are  found  itt  Europe,  manv  of  them  in 
England. 

SCIRE  SCION.  Fr.  team.  Minslipw  derives  from  schnl-ere, 
FACIAS,  quia  m.  («nva  Skinner)  scindilur  abarbore;  poliut , he 

, ' adik.  from  silum  for  in.ilum,  implanted.  Olliers  from 

■ciiiuin ; thus,  scissum,  st-fnio,  iciirime,  scion.  See 
Menage. 

A slip  or  cutting,  x.  to  be  ingrafted  or  inserted. 

Our  tytm,  put  in  vilde  and  nature  stock, 

Spilt  V|>  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds. 

And  oun-louke  their  grafters. 

Shnktprare.  Henry  /'  fid*  79. 

It  [the  elder  tree]  wilt  grow  of  *d«* j and  irajies,  even  as  the 
poplar.  Ho/Jand.  Phnie,  book  vL  ch.  **. 

SCIOPHILA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Diptrrout 
insects. 

Generic  character.  A n ten  tut  rather  long,  somewhat 
compressed,  sixfeen-joinled,  the  two  basal  joints  distinct ; 
ocelli  three,  partial,  unequal,  approximating,  and  placed 
in  a triangle ; wings  two,  with  a somewhat  quadrate, 
small,  intermediate  areolet  ; legs  rather  long ; tibia'  with 
spurs  at  the  apex,  and  their  sides  spinous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  8.  striata ; Meigen,  Zweif  Europ. 
In».  vol.  i.  p.  245.  pi.  ix.  fig.  5.  Eighteen  European 
species,  twelve  of  which  are  British. 

SCIRE  FACIAS,  Writ  of,  in  Law,  like  most  other 
writs,  acquired  its  name  when  legal  proceedings  were 
carried  on  in  Latin.  The  writ  is  directed  to  the Sheriff, 
who  is  commanded  to  make  known  to  A.  B.  ( quod 
xire.  facial  A.  B.)  that  he  appear  in  court  to  show 
cause  why  some  proceeding  should  not  take  place  against 
him  at  the  suit  of  the  parly  who  causes  the  writ  to 
issue.  This  writ  always  relates  to  some  previous  matter 
of  record,  as  a judgment,  a recognisance,  or  letters  pa- 
tent, and  it  is  issued  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
record,  or  setting  it  aside.  If  letters  patent  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Crown  by  fraud  or  false  suggestion, 
or  if  there  is  any  other  reason  why  the  letters  patent 
ought  to  be  repealed,  this  object  is  effected  by  a Scire 
Facias , calling  on  the  patentee  to  show  cause  why  the 
patent  should  not  be  vacated  ; ami  this  is  almost  the  only 
occasion  on  which  the  writ  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  aside  any  matter  of  record.  Its  more  usual 
office  is  to  uphold  the  record,  and  to  enable  the  party 
who  sues  out  the  writ  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  the 
party  against  whom  the  record  is  entered  up,  by  issuing 
execution  upon  the  record.  Tlius  when  bail  have  en- 
tered into  a recognisance  that  if  judgment  be  given 
against  their  principal,  and  he  do  not  pay  the  debt  or 
render  himself  to  the  prison  of  the  Court,  the  debt  may 
be  levied  upon  the  property  of  the  bail ; in  this  case,  if 
default  is  made  by  the  principal,  the  plaintiff  may  have 
a Scire  Facias  against  the  bail,  calling  on  them  to  show 
cause  why  execution  should  not  issue  against  them 
according  to  the  tenour  of  the  recognisance.  A Scire 
Facias  is  required  to  enforce  a judgment  when  it  has 
been  suffered  to  lie  dormant  for  a year  and  a day ; in 
which  case  a kind  of  presumption  arises  that  the  party 
must  have  been  satisfied,  and  accordingly  (unless  in 
special  cases,  as  where  the  delay  has  been  the  necessary 
consequence  of  some  proceeding  resorted  to  by  the  other 
parly)  the  party  in  whose  favour  the  judgment  is  en- 
tered up  must  have  a Scire  Facias  to  revive  the  judg- 
ment before  he  can  take  out  execution.  A Scire  Facias 
is  also  necessary  when  there  has  been  a change  in  the 
parties  interested  in  the  judgment,  so  that  some  new 
person  is  to  be  charged  thereby,  or  to  derive  a benefit 

vol.  xxvii. 


therefrom ; for  the  luw  will  not  suffer  such  person  to  SCIRR 
avail  himself  of,  or  to  sustain  a prejudice  from,  a judg-  FACIAS, 
ment  to  which  he  is  no  party,  without  some  preliminary  SCIS- 
proceeding  to  establish  his  right  or  his  liability.  This  SAR8. 
change  of  parties  usually  happens  in  cases  of  death, 
bankruptcy,  or  marriage ; and.  accordingly,  if  a judg- 
ment is  entered  up  for  or  against  any  one  who  after- 
wards dies  or  becomes  bankrupt,  or  for  or  against  a 
woman  who  afterwards  marries,  the  executor,  assignee, 
or  husband  must  ordinarily  be  made  a party  to  the 
judgment  before  any  proceedings  can  be  had  upon  it. 

In  ull  these  cases  the  object  of  the  Scire  Facias  is  to 
give  the  party  an  opportunity  to  show  cause  why  the 
judgment  should  not  be  put  in  force.  The  proceed- 
ings upon  a .Scire  Facias  resemble  those  in  an  ordinary 
action ; the  party  ogairiBt  whom  the  writ  issues  may 
appear  and  plead,  and  judgment  is  given  for  or  against 
the  writ  according  to  the  merits  of  the  defence.  There 
are  other  occasions  upon  which  a writ  of  Scire  Facias 
is  required,  but  the  above  are  the  most  usual  and  most 
important  occasions,  and  explain  the  nature  and  object 
of  the  writ. 

SCI  B PUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Triandria , 
order  Monogynia , natural  order  Cyperaceas.  Generic 
character:  glumes  chaffy,  imbricated  with  scales  every 
way,  all  fertile  ; corolla  none : one  seed,  naked  or  villose, 
or  surrounded  with  short  bristles. 

An  extensive  genus  of  more  than  one  hundred  spe- 
cies, mostly  natives  of  watery  situations  in  the  Northern 
hemisphere ; thirteen  are  natives  of  England.  S.  la- 
custris  is  the  plant  of  which  the  rush  bottoms  of  chairs 
are  made. 

SCIHTES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  short,  about  half  as 
long  as  the  body,  slender,  filiform ; the  basal  joint  short, 
robust,  the  second  and  third  very  short,  the  former  sub- 
globose,  the  latter  smaller,  subconic,  the  seven  following 
of  nearly  equal  length,  oblong,  cylindric,  the  terminal 
one  rather  longer,  ovate ; mandibles  coucealed  beneath 
the  labrum ; labial  palpi  bifurcate ; head  deflexed, 
small ; thorax  very  short,  transverse,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  margins  Insinuated,  the  angles  rather  acute, 
the  lateral  edges  slightly  margined  ; body  hemispheric, 
slightly  depressed  ; elytra  flexible,  as  long  as  the  abdo- 
men ; legs  short ; femora  compressed,  the  posterior 
pair  very  much  thickened;  tihi/r  armed  at  the  tip  with 
u stout,  elongate,  slightly  bent  spine ; tarsi  penta- 
mcrous. 

Type  of  the  genus.  Chrytomela  hemispherria,  Lid- 
ntcus ; S.  hemisphterica,  Stephens,  I/lust.  Britt.  Eni. 

( Mandibulata ,)  vol.  iii.  p.  282.  Found  in  damp  and 
marshy  places  in  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
there  arc  several  species,  three  of  which  only  are  indi- 
genous. 

SCISSARS,  Fr.  ciseaui ; l\.  centre;  in  Sp.  ticcras 
or  tiieras.  See  Cizam.  Manifestly,  says  Junius,  from 
rir»w,  the  past  participle  of  cadere , or  cid-ere , to  cut. 

C&sencuvc  resorts  to  siciliri,  used  by  the  Latin  writers 
on  affairs  of  husbandry  for  secure,  to  cut.  Minshew 
derives  the  Fr.  from  the  Lai.  icmui  and  the  Sp.  tigeras, 
from  q.  scissuras. 

Scissars  are  instruments  to  cut  or  shear  with ; small 
shears. 

And  mo  befdts  in  two  hours 
Without  rasour  or  suovrv 
Ymade,  than  grumes  be  of  sands. 

Chmter.  Th<  Itouit  Fime. 

3 D 
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SCIS-  Aid  ow,  Namttn  I aid  roe  to  keep  pace 

MKS<  With  iWioy  : and  err  her  ii-uiarrrut 

— Hr  thread  of  life,  to  hrrnk  this  tHfkf  thread 

fciCIUKUS.  Of  moral  death,  that  tie*  me  to  the  world. 

> im  y—  ' )oumg.  The  C-omplautt.  Sight  3. 

As  to  the  Pares,  supposed  in  heathen  mriholojfy  to  spin  the 
thread  of  life,  and  by  their  n iimri  to  detennme  the  period  of  it,  I 
should  understand  this  thread  only  to  no  rets  the  series  uf  events 
befalling  entry  man,  not  the  series  of  causes  operat  iug  to  bring 
them  forth. 

Search.  Isgkt  of  Suture,  roL  ii.  part  tit.  eh.  xxti, 
SCI’SSIBLE,  I Eat,  tcixsilu,  contraction  of  *cm» 
Sci'ssile,  I sibilis ; tcitsio  from  tennis,  past  par- 
Sci'k*uon,  | ticiple  of  scindete,  to  cleave,  to  cut. 
Sct'sSL'RC.  J Sensible,  that  can  or  may  be  cut 
or  severed. 

Scissure , a cleft,  a rent. 

The  ditfrrracrs  of  impressible  and  not  impressible,  figurable 
and  not  hgurahle,  rnouldable  and  not  rnouldable,  tcuttlr'e  and  not 
Mntttb/e,  and  many  other  passions  of  matter,  are  plebeian  notions, 
applied  unto  the  instruments  ami  uses  which  men  ordinarily 
practice.  Baron.  SaturaJ  Histery,  sec.  t»4G. 

To  this  sret  may  bo  imputed  all  the  tcitturrs  that  hare  hap- 
pen’d in  Christianity.  /far*//.  Letter  3.  book  iu. 


Amrr-al  fat  is  a sort  of  amphibious  substance  ; it  is  ociiti/r  like  SCIS- 
a solid,  resolvable  by  heat  not  an-xter  than  what  is  incident  to  SI  LI  LK. 
human  bodies,  cireumtenbed  and  cunUuaed  in  pruper  resrels  like  — 
a fluid.  Arbatknot.  Suture  of  Ahawnts.  SC  I L RUS. 

Nerves  may  be  many  ways  wounded,  r«z.  by  iciuian  or  puncture.  V 
Wurman.  Surgery,  book  v.  ch.  in. 

SCISSITATION,  Lac  scusUari;  which  (Vossius) 
is  spoken  of  those  who  desire  to  know,  and  ask  of  those 
who,  they  suppose,  do  know. 

An  asking,  an  inquiry. 

There  is  not  a more  noble  proof  of  our  faith  than  to  eapthrato 
all  t be  powers  of  our  understanding  aud  will  to  our  Creator ; and, 
without  all  tcucitatumt.  to  go  blindfold  whither  ho  will  lead  us. 

HalL  Contemplations.  The  Amnuneiatu,n. 

SCISSURE LLA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Gastero- 
podous  Mollusca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  with  a depressed  spire,  the 
outer  lip  notched  with  a deep  slit,  following  the  growth 
of  the  volutions,  obliterated  to  within  a short  distance 
of  the  margin,  and  forming  a sort  of  keel  upon  the  back 
of  the  shell. 

Type  of  the  genus,  $.  crupala ; Fleming,  British 
Animals , vol.  i.  p.366.  Inhabits  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
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SCI  URL’S,  from  the  Gr.  mrm,  a shadow,  and  ovpu, 
a tail , Lin.;  Squirrel , Pen.  lu  Zoology,  a genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  CUivwulatu,  order 
Bodentia,  cla*s  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  two  above,  the 
upper  with  the  front  surface  smooth,  the  lower  much 
compressed,  molar  teeth  four  on  a side  in  either  jaw, 
tubercular,  and  in  the  upper  a fifth,  which  is  very  early 
deciduous  ; muzzle  sharp,  and  upper  lip  cleft ; eyes  large 
and  lively ; ears  oblong,  sometimes  tufted ; tail  distichous, 
or  dichotomous,  ur,  disposed  in  two  rows  like  the  barbs 
ofa  quill, or  cylindrical;  hiud  much  longer  than  fore  limbs; 
feet  ambulatory,  the  anterior  four-toed,  with  a tubercle 
in  place  of  thumb,  sometimes  covered  with  a broad  nail, 
the  posterior  five-toed;  all  the  nails  clawed. 

The  Squirrels  are  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and 
activity  of  their  motions,  as  well  as  for  personal  beauty, 
which  is  materially  increased  by  their  extreme  cleanli- 
ness. They  are  especially  formed  for  climbing,  and 
their  muscular  strength  is  very  great.  The  springs 
which  they  take  from  branch  to  branch,  or  from  tree  to 
tree,  whilst  playing  with  each  oilier,  or  iu  avoiding 
pursuit,  are  very  astouisliing ; and  if  no  tree  be  suffi- 
ciently near  for  them  to  spring  to,  they  drop,  without 
injury,  to  the  ground  from  heights  which  might  be 
expected  to  crush  them  On  the  ground  they  move  by 
repeated  short  leaps,  whilst  their  long  tail  waves  grace- 
fully over  them.  When  listening  or  feeding,  they  sit 
upright  on  their  haunches,  with  the  (ail  raised  aguiust 
the  back,  and  its  point  gradually  dropping  towards  Llic 
ground.  They  hold  the  nuts,  upon  which  they  mostly 
feed,  principally  between  the  rudimental  thumbs  and  ad- 
joining palms,  turning  the  nut  about  till  tlte  thinnest 
part  of  the  shell  is  found,  into  which  a narrow  aperture 
is  soon  made  with  the  teeth  sufficient  to  admit  the  points 
of  the  lower  front  teeth,  by  which  successive  pieces  of 
the  shell  are  broken  ofF  till  the  kernel  is  exposed.  As 
their  food  is  not  to  be  obtained  throughout  the  year, 
they  lay  up  hourds  of  nuts  aud  grain  against  the  Winter, 


and  so  well  do  they  remember  where  these  deposits  are 
made  that  they  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  them  even 
when  deeply  covered  by  snow.  To  these  they  occasion- 
ally resort  when  the  weather  is  fine  to  feed,  and  then 
returning  to  their  nest  or  drey,  as  it  is  culled,  and  which 
is  usually  but  at  n short  distance,  full  asleep,  and  con- 
tinue till  awakened  by  the  calls  of  hunger;  they  cannot 
therefore  be  said  to  hv  be  mate  completely.  They  build 
their  nests  in  holes  of  trees,  or  in  the  forks  of  their 
branches,  and  the  nest  consists  of  sticks  and  inoss  laid 
together  ami  lined  with  fur,  which  the  female  pulls  from 
her  breast  w hen  about  to  bring  forth  her  young.  They 
are  extremely  prolific  when  undisturbed,  and  commit 
great  ravages  iu  the  fields;  this  was  aud  slill  is  the  case 
in  America  and  India,  where  the  country  is  not  so  thickly 
inhabited.  Godman  mentions,  that  in  the  United  States 
they  in  some  seasons  migrate  in  large  bodies  from  one 
district  to  another,  and  are  not  stopped  in  (heir  course, 
although  great  numbers  arc  destroyed  by  lieasts  and 
birds  of  prey,  ond  in  crossing  the  rivers.  They  ore  ge- 
nerally distributed  throughout  all  parts  of  the  world, 
except  in  New  Holland,  and  live  in  the  woods. 

By  Linmeus  there  were  included  in  this  genus  the 
Squirrels  which  have  check-pouches,  and  which  burrow 
in  the  earth ; these  have  been  separated  by  Iltiger,  and 
form  his  genus  Tamias. 

Squirrels  have  been  divided  by  zoological  writers  into 
two  sections,  in  consequence  of  the  ears  being  tipped  or 
not  with  tufts  or  pencils  of  hairs;  and  PcutmuL  has 
stated  that  the  American  Squirrels  have  no  tufts,  on  which 
point  he  is  in  error.  This  division,  however,  will  not 
hold  good,  as  several  specie*  are  known  to  have  the 
ears  tufted  or  fringed  in  Winter,  but  not  so  in  Summer. 
The  disposition  now  usually  made  is  by  placing  togethe  r 
those  which  have  the  tail  dichotomous,  the  fur  being 
spread  out  on  either  side  like  the  barbs  of  a quill,  and 
those  in  which  the  fur,  being  regularly  arrayed  round  the 
member,  gives  the  tail  a cylindrical  form  ; but  even  with 
reference  to  this  arrangement  there  is  a gradation  from 
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8CIURU9L  the  one  to  the  other,  some  species  haring  the  tail  dicho- 
tomous  only  at  the  tip;  and  also  with  regard  to  the 
cylindrical  tail,  it  is  not  always  of  the  same  thickness 
throughout,  but  occasionally  cither  tapers  towards  the 
tip,  or  is  thicker  and  more  bushy  in  the  centre  than  at 
either  extremity.  The  Indian  species,  whatever  the  form 
of  their  tail,  have  been  observed  by  Dr.  Horsefield  to 
have  a very  brood  nail  on  the  rudimental  thumb,  und 
some  of  the  American  have  the  same  peculiarity. 

M.  Fred.  Cuvier,  in  his  Recherche * sur  Its  R upper  it 
den  Ecurtuils , in  the  Jtfe/nntres  du  Museum,  adapting 
II liter’s  view  as  to  the  exclusion  from  the  Squirrels  of 
those  species  which  form  the  genius  Tamia*  of  that 
writer,  further  divide*  the  remaining  Squirrels  into  three 
groups,  the  Squirrels , the  Guerlittqucis,  and  the  Pat- 
misfes.  The  first  of  these,  by  their  broad  expanding  tail, 
connect  the  second  with  the  Flying  Squirrels,  Pteromys, 
whilst  the  round  tail  of  the  second,  which  renders  them 
less  able  to  leap  upwards  or  to  drop  from  great  heights 
with  safety,  approximates  them  to  tike  Ground  Squirrels, 
Tamia*,  which  never  skip  from  tree  to  tree,  or  from 
branch  to  branch,  like  the  Squirrels,  with  which  in  most 
of  the  essential  characters  the  Guerlinguets,  Marronts 
of  F.  Cuvier,  agree.  The  third,  of  which  the  type  is  the 
S.  Palmarum,  resembles  the  Ground  Squirrels  as  well 
ill  the  form  of  its  head  as  in  the  disposition  of  its  colours; 
and  is  further  distinguished  from  the  Squirrels  by  its 
preference  of  the  neighbourhood  of  houses,  on  the  roofs 
of  which  it  may  be  seen  playing,  making  its  nest  in  the 
holes  of  walls,  and  obtruding  itself  even  into  the  interior 
of  houses  for  the  purpose  of  feedingon  the  broken  victuals. 

True  Squirrtls. — Sciuri,  F.  Cuv. 

Tail  dichotomous  ; profile  nearly  vertical,  beginning 
to  assume  a slight  curve  at  the  middle  of  the  forehead, 
the  breadth  of  which  equals  its  height,  and  this  curve 
suddenly  increasing  as  it  descends  to  the  occipital  region; 
the  brain-case  exceeds  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
head  ; in  some  the  ears  are  tufted,  but  in  others  plain. 

a.  JPith  the  ears  tufted. 

S.  Vulgaris,  Lin.;  I’Ecureuil  Commun , Buff.;  Com- 
mon Squirrel.  Length  of  the  head  and  body  eight  and 
a half  inches,  of  the  tail  between  six  and  seven  inches ; 
eyes  black,  large,  and  prominent;  head,  back,  sides, 
legs,  and  tail  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  more  or  leas 
bright;  chest  and  belly  white;  its  colour  varies  consi- 
derably, becoming  more  red  and  of  a coarser  texture  in 
Summer  even  in  this  country;  whilst  in  the  more 
Northern  regions  during  Winter  H assumes  a grey  co- 
lour. This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  depend  entirely 
upon  low  temperature,  for  Pallas  mentions  that  a Squirrel 
broughtto  him  on  the  14  th  of  September,  and  having 
the  usual  bright  ferruginous  colour,  though  kept  in  a 
warm  room,  began  about  the  4th  of  October  to  be  hoary 
on  several  parts  of  its  body,  and  at  the  end  of  a month, 
when  the  animal  died,  the  whole  body  had  become  grey, 
with  the  exception  only  of  a small  part  of  the  face  and 
the  legs.  Pennant  mentions  that  in  many  parts  of 
England  a variety  is  found  which  have  the  tail  milk- 
white.  It  is  a native  of  Europe,  of  the  North  and  more 
temperate  parts  of  Asia,  and  lives  in  the  woods,  making 
its  nest  occasionally  in  the  holes  of  trees,  but  more  com- 
monly in  the  forking  of  a branch.  It  prefers  the  fir  for 
this  purpose,  and  begins  building  by  collecting  a consi- 


derable quantity  of  dry  grass,  which  it  encloses  with  a SCIURUS. 

quantity  of  sticks,  so  that  the  nest  or  drey,  os  it  is  called, 

has  much  resemblance  to  a bird’s  nest,  and  when  just 

ready  to  drop  her  young  the  female,  like  the  doe  Rabbit, 

lines  it  with  fur,  which  *he  tears  off  till  her  belly  is  quite 

bare ; this  at  the  same  time  renders  the  teats  more  easv 

to  be  found  by  the  young  ones,  and  affords  them  warmth. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  the  Squirrel  brings  four  or 
five  young,  which  at  first  have  a rather  odd  appearance 
from  the  shortness  of  their  tails,  which  do  not  acqnire 
their  full  size  for  some  time.  The  young  continue  with 
the  parent  animals  till  the  next  Spring,  when  they  sepa- 
rate in  search  of  mates.  Squirrels  rarely  forsake  their 
nests,  but  continue  occupying  the  same  quarters  for  a 
long  time,  and  seek  their  fowl  in  the  neighbourhood. 

They  are  very  fond  of  the  cones  of  such  trees  as  the 
pine,  fir.  and  larch,  but  they  also  will  bark  large  bonghs, 
especially  of  the  Scotch  fir,  to  which  besides  they  do 
considerable  damage  by  gnawing  off  the  tops  of  the 
leading  shoots.  They  lay  up  for  their  Winter  store  nuts 
and  acorns,  principally  the  latter,  which  they  carefully 
deposit  in  holes  of  different  trees  but  never  all  in  one 
store  ; to  these  during  Winter,  when  the  weather  iB  fine, 
they  occasionally  resort,  and,  having  satisfied  their  hun- 
ger, return  to  their  nests,  and  drop  asleep  till  again  dis- 
turbed by  the  calls  of  hunger.  When  taken  young,  the 
Squirrel  can  be  easily  tamed,  and  is  very  entertaining 
for  its  playfulness  and  activity,  but  is  easily  angered,  is 
shy  of  strangers,  and  disposed  to  be  spiteful.  Its  cry 
has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Guinea  Pig,  and 
when  irritated  it  utters  a kind  of  grunting  noise,  which 
is  vulgarly  known  by  the  expression  swearing.  In 
some  districts  Squirrels  arc  found  in  great  numbers,  and 
Mr.  Jesse,  in  his  Gleanings  in  Natural  History , men- 
tions that,  within  the  recollection  of  some  old  persons, 
they  were  so  numerous  in  Richmond  Park  that  parties 
of  fifty  or  sixty  people  used  to  come  from  London  and 
the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of  killing  them,  fur- 
nished with  short  sticks  headed  with  lead,  with  which 
they  knocked  the  Squirrels  down.  These  Squirrel  hunts, 
as  they  were  called,  often  led  to  rencontres  with  the 
keepers,  and  one  of  them  having  been  nearly  killed,  the 
Squirrels  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  so  that  at  pre- 
sent scarcely  a single  one  is  seen. 

S.  Alpinus , F.  Cuv. ; Alpine  Squirrel . About  the 

same  size  as  the  last  species,  of  which  it  was  considered 
a variety,  till  its  distinct  specific  characters  were  pointed 
out  by  M.  Fred.  Cuvier.  It  has  the  earn  tufted,  the 
upper  parts  deep  brown  speckled  with  white,  and  the 
under  parts  pure  white ; legs  tawny  externally,  and 
grey  internally;  a tawny  stripe  divides  the  while  neck 
and  the  grey  upper  part  of  the  limba  from  the  brown 
back ; tail  covered  with  very  long  fur,  black  at  its  tip, 
and  tinged  with  pale  tawny  and  black  at  its  base.  It  is 
found  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  Cuvier  thinks  probably  in 
the  European  Alp*. 

S.  Maximus,  Lm. ; le  Grand  Ecurcvtl  de  la  Cfilc  de 
Malabar , Sonn. ; Malabar  Squirrel , Pen.  About  the 
siae  of  a Cat,  the  head  and  body  measuring  fifteen  and 
a half,  and  the  tail  fourteen  inches ; ears  tufted  with 
long,  bright,  reddish-brown  hairs ; the  body  covered  with 
long  harsh  for ; upper  parts  of  the  head  and  neck,  the 
back  and  sides,  and  the  leg*  and  feet,  dark  reddish- 
brown  ; shoulders,  rump,  hind  parts  of  the  back,  and 
thigh*  black ; under  parts,  and  front  and  inside  of  the 
thighs  yellow  ; front  of  the  face  dark  reddish-brown ; 
ocular  circlets  and  cheeks  dirty  brown ; and  extending 
3 D 2 
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8CIURUS.  down  upon  the  latter  from  the  ears  a vertical  reddish- 
brown  line,  between  the  ears  a broad,  pale  yellow  baud ; 
tail  covered  with  very  long  close  huir,  bluck,  except  the 
tips,  which  are  dirty  yellow  or  while,  and  capable  of 
erection  ; on  the  under  surface  of  the  tail  the  fur  is  short. 
It  is  found  in  the  Hast  Indies.,  and  Horse  field  considers 
the  Bombay  Squirrel  of  Pennant  to  be  the  same  species. 

S.  Macrourus,  Gtnel. ; Long-tailed  Squirrel , Pen. 
Fifteen  inches  tong,  and  the  tail  nearly  twice  the  length  ; 
ears  tufted  with  black  hairs;  top  of  the  head,  upper 
parts,  and  thighs  black,  with  a tinge  of  deep  blue  ; 
cheeks,  legs,  and  belly  dull  yellow ; from  each  ear  a 
black  bifurcated  litre  descends  across  the  cheeks  to  the 
neck  ; between  the  ears  a yellowish  transverse  bant! ; 
nose  pink-coloured  ; lower  part  of  the  feel  naked  and 
tail  ash-coloured,  very  bushy,  quite  surrounded  with  hair 
at  its  base,  but  on  the  remainder  the  hairs  are  fiat.  Cu- 
• vicr  considers  this  ami  the  last  species  to  be  identical, 

but  this  is  distinguished  by  the  double  black  line  extend- 
ing from  the  ear,  which  in  that  is  only  single.  It  is 
found  in  Malabar  and  Ceylon,  and  in  the  latter  country 
is  called  Dandoctana,  or,  from  the  noise  it  makes, 
Roekea, 

S.  Madagascar  unti*,  Shaw  ; f Ecurcuil  dr  Mada - 
gascary  Buff.  ; Madagascar  Squirrel.  Seventeen  inches 
in  length,  and  the  tail  as  long ; upper  parts,  outer  sur- 
face of  the  fore  limbs,  the  thighs,  hind  legs,  and  all  the 
feet  deep  black  ; the  cheeks,  neck,  chest,  and  internal 
surface  of  the  fore  limbs  yellowish- white;  belly  and 
inner  surface  of  the  thighs  brown,  slightly  tinged  with 
yellow  ; tail  entirely  black  and  slender.  Native  of  Ma- 
dagascar. 

S.  Magnicaudalut , Hurl.  ; S.  Macmums,  Say ; 
Great-tailed  Squirrel , Ciodm. ; Length  of  the  head  and 
body  ten  and  a half  indies,  and  of  the  tail  rather  more 
than  nine ; the  back  and  sides  mixed  grey  and  black  ; 
ears  bright  ferruginous  ; sides  of  the  head  and  the  or- 
bits pale  ferruginous;  cheeks  dusky;  mouth  edged  with 
black ; under  part  of  head  and  neck,  and  upper  surface 
of  feet,  ferruginous,  the  belly  paler;  upper  surface  of  the 
tail,  which  is  very  bushy,  ferruginous  and  black  ; its 
under  surface  bright  ferruginous  ; palms  of  fore  feet 
very  black,  and  the  nail  of  the  rudiment®!  thumb  very 
broad,  in  which  respect  it  resemble-*  the  Indian  species. 
The  fur,  which  in  the  Summer  is  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  long  oil  the  back,  in  the  Winter  attains  an  inch, 
or  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  length;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  elongation  the  ears  at  this  jteriorl  of  the 
year  take  on  a fringed  appearance.  It  is  common  on 
the  Missouri. 

S'.  Elphimtonii , Sykes ; Elphinsiont r*i  Squirrel. 
Length  of  the  body  twenty,  and  of  the  tail  rather  more 
than  fifteen  inches  ; ears,  upper  parts,  upper  half  of  the 
fore  legs,  and  outer  surface  of  hind  legs,  and  half  down 
the  tail  rich  reddish-chestnut;  under  parts,  inside  of 
limbs,  lower  half  of  fore  legs,  crown,  cheeks,  and  lower 
half  of  tail  fine  reddish- while,  distinct  from  the  other  co- 
lour ; forehead  and  stripe  down  the  nose  reddish-brown, 
intermingled  with  white  hairs;  feet  light  red.  Is  found 
only  in  the  lofty  thick  woods  of  the  Western  Ghauts  of 
India. 

S.  ffudsoniuit  Pall.;  Hudsons  Bay  Squirrel , Pen. 
Length  of  body  seven  and  a half,  and  of  tail  five  inches  ; 
upper  parts  reddish-brown,  varying  in  intensity  and 
shaded  with  black,  as  are  also  the  under  part  of  the 
head  and  front  of  the  fore  limbs;  under  parts  and  in- 
sides of  the  thighs  yellowish-white  ; the  colouring  of  the 


back  and  belly  distinctly  separated  by  a black  stripe ; SCIURU& 
tail  reddish-brown.  According  to  F.  Cuvier,  there  is 
great  variety  of  colour  in  this  species,  depending  upon 
the  varying  of  the  several  hairs.  Of  the  five  specimens 
in  the  French  Museum,  two  had  the  upper  parts  of  a 
very  brown  tint,  in  two  the  ferruginous  predominated  on 
the  lock  as  iu  the  Common  Squirrel,  and  in  the  fifth, 
which  was  brown  like  those  first  mentioned,  the  limbs 
were  dotted  of  the  same  brown  colour  as  the  back,  and 
the  lateral  black  lines  scarcely  visible.  It  is  a native  of 
Hudson’s  Hay,  and  is  the  same  as  that  called  by 
Warden  the  Red  Squirrel.  This  species  is  remarkably 
distinguished  from  the  other  Squirrels  in  rarely  mounting 
upon  trees,  but  finds  shelter  in  the  earth  among  the 
roots  of  the  pine,  on  which  it  lives.  There  is  no  varia- 
tion in  its  form  from  the  Squirrels  iu  general ; and  F. 

Cuvier  remarks  that  its  peculiar  habits  do  not  account 
for  the  difference  of  habits  between  it  and  other  Squir- 
rels, but  instances  a parallel  example  in  the  different 
habits  of  the  Rabbit  and  Hure,  between  which  there  is 
little  variation,  though  one  burrows  in  the  ground  and 
the  other  is  always  found  sitting  on  its  form.  It  is  very 
common  in  the  woods  of  North  America,  where  they  are 
snared,  or  shot  with  blunt  arrows,  by  the  children  of  the 
native  Indians. 

b.  tVitk  the  ears  not  tufted. 

S.  Capistratus,  Bose;  T Erureuil  & masque , Cuv. ; 

Cat  Squirrel . About  eleven  inches  long,  and  the  tail 
fourteen  ; is  characterised  by  its  head  aud  cheeks  being 
black,  the  latter  mingled  with  brown,  the  upper  part  of 
the  nose  and  the  lips  while,  as  are  also  the  cars,  which 
arc  round,  and  have  the  fur  on  their  outer  larger  than 
on  the  iu ner  surface ; the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are 
covered  with  fur,  of  which  one  portion  has  the  upper 
half  of  each  hair  black  and  the  lower  while,  and  the 
other  the  reverse;  on  the  prevalence  of  either  of  these 
two  kinds  of  fur  depends  the  general  colour  of  the 
animal,  and  the  variation  is  so  great  that,  according  to 
Uodman,  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  may  be  seen 
almost  every  colour,  from  a light  grey  to  black  and 
spotted,  pale  reddish-brown,  and  nearly  white;  and  this 
difference  often  occurs  in  individuals  of  the  same  litter; 
the  tally  is  white  ; legs  greyish-brown  ; tail  covered  with 
long  fur,  of  which  the  roots  are  black,  the  tips  white, 
and  the  intermediate  parts  tinged  twice  with  black  and 
twice  with  white.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
American  species,  and  is  found  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  especially  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  driest 
districts  among  the  oak  and  chestnut  forests.  Its  mo- 
tions are  more  slow  and  heavy  than  any  other  species  of 
Squirrel,  and  it  rarely  leaps  from  tree  to  tree,  or  even  from 
branch  to  branch,  except  when  much  alarmed  or  closely 
pursued.  It  builds  a round  nest  of  leaves  and  moss 
with  a single  entrance,  and  brings  its  young  early  in 
March  This  species  is  constantly  hunted  for  its  flesh,  par- 
ticularly in  Autumn,  when  it  is  very  fat,  and  is  considered 
very  good  eating,  but  its  skin  is  very  tough,  so  that  the 
shot  frequently  glance  off  from  it.  It  has  a sharp  ear 
and  keen  sight,  and  when  any  one  approaches  spreads 
itself  out  so  completely  on  the  dry  brunch  of  a tree,  that 
at  a distance  its  ears  and  tail  only  can  be  observed. 

The  enemies  of  this  species  are  very  numerous,  the 
Grey  Fox,  the  Rufous  Lynx,  the  Rattlesnake,  and 
many  predaceous  birds  making  it  their  usual  food. 

5.  Vulpinut , Gtnel. ; Pox  Squirrel , Lawson.  Mea- 
sures about  fourteen  inches  in  length,  aud  the  tail  six* 
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SCIUKI'S.  teen.  Godman  says  it  differs  in  nothing  from  the  last 
s— species  except  in  size,  and  that  it  frequents  the  pine 
forests  in  considerable  number  in  the  Southern  States  of 
the  Union,  its  principal  subsistence  being  the  seed*  of 
the  pine.  Cuvier  considers  Ibis,  us  well  as  the  two  fob 
lowing,  to  he  merely  varieties  of  the  .S.  Capiatratua. 

S.  Cincrtut,  Lin,;  S.  Caralinenai*.  Gmel.;  lc  l*tlit 
Gris,  Buff.;  Grey  Squirrel,  Pen.  About  ten  inches  and 
a half  in  length,  and  the  tail  seven  and  a half;  it  varies 
considerably  in  colour,  but  is  most  commonly  of  u fine 
bluish-grey  with  a golden  tinge,  especially  on  the  head, 
on  the  sides  where  separating  the  grey  from  the  while 
belly,  and  especially  on  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the 
hind  feet,  where  it  is  very  deep,  and  is  constant,  whatever 
variety  there  may  be  in  tbe  colour  of  other  parts;  the 
fur  of  the  tail  is  ringed  with  fawn  and  black,  and  tipped 
with  white,  so  (hut  when  the  toil  is  flattened  it  is  sur- 
rounded from  right  to  left  with  white  and  black  lines, 
and  its  middle  fawn  spotted  with  black.  This  is  siill  a 
very  common  species  throughout  the  United  Stales,  hut 
wax  formerly  very  numerous  and  exceedingly  destructive 
to  the  Indian  corn,  corning  by  hundreds  into  the  fields 
and  climbing  up  the  stalks  to  eat  the  sweet  corn  wrapt 
up  in  the  head*,  and  destroying  a whole  plantation  in  a 
night.  They  were  therefore  proscribed,  and  in  some 
places  every  inhabitant  was  compelled  to  bring  in  an- 
nually four  Squirrels’  heads,  whilst  in  others  threepence 
a-piece  was  allowed  for  every  one  destroyed,  which,  be- 
tween January  174‘J  and  January  1750,  amounted,  in 
Pennsylvania  alone,  to  £8000.  They  prefer  the  oak. 
hiccory,  and  chestnut  woods,  making  their  nesls  of  dried 
leaves  ut  the  forkings  of  the  branches  of  the  tall  oaks, 
and  laying  up  stores  of  acorns  and  mast  fur  the  winter. 
When,  however,  they  have  once  tasted  maize  or  other 
cultivated  grain  they  leave  their  former  fond,  and  re- 
sorting to  the  fields  become,  as  already  mentioned,  very 
destructive  to  the  farmer.  Pennant  says  they  very 
rarely  leap  from  tree  to  tree,  but  run  up  and  down  the 
bodies  of  trees  ; Godman,  on  the  contrary,  say’s  they  are 
remarkable  among  all  the  American  Squirrels  for  their 
activity. 

8.  A’iger,  Lin. ; Mack  Squired.  About  eight  inches 
in  length,  and  the  tail  proportionally  shorter  than  in  the 
last  species  ; these,  together  with  its  having  but  four 
molar  teeth,  distinguish  it  from  .S.  Vulpmus ; whilst  its 
smaller  size  and  the  softness  of  its  fur  mark  it  ns  dis- 
tinct from  the  black  variety  of  S.  Cinereus.  During 
Summer  the  deep  black  colour  of  the  body  is  tinged  on 
the  sides  with  grey,  the  under  parts  being  deep  reddish- 
brown  ; but  in  Winter  the  colour  is  pure  black,  varying 
slightly  in  intensity  on  any  part  of  the  body.  It  is  very 
common  in  the  United  States,  and  is  found  as  high  as 
the  fiftieth  parallel  of  latitude. 

S.  Varicgatua,  Umcl. ; U Coquallin , Buff;  Varied 
Squirrel , Pen.  About  twice  the  size  of  the  Common 
Squirrel;  the  ears  plain  and  white,  as  is  also  the  tip  of 
the  muzzle ; upper  port  and  sides  of  the  head  bright 
black,  tinged  with  orange  on  the  cheeks ; the  other 
upper  parts,  and  tl>e  external  surface  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  limbs,  a mixture  of  black,  ferruginous,  orange, 
and  reddish  ; under  parts  and  insides  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  limbs  and  paws  red  dish*  orange,  with  a tinge  of 
black  on  the  instep ; at  the  tip  of  the  tail  a few  white 
hairs  ; whiskers  and  claws  black.  Is  a native  of  Mexico, 
and  said  to  live  under  ground.  The  Mexican  Indians 
call  it  CozGo  coUquallin.  or  Yellow-belly. 

5.  Plantani,  Ljuug;  I'Ecurtuilddeiuraycs,  Dcsm.  ; 


Plantain  Squirrel,  Pen.  Seven  inches  in  length,  and  8CIURUS. 
the  tad  rather  longer  ; head,  upper  parts,  nnd  outer  sur-  v^*'' 
faces  of  the  limbs  tawny  and  hrowu  delicately  inter- 
mingled ; under  parts  of  body  and  limbs  bright  fulvous, 
as  are  also  the  ocular  circlets,  and  a line  extending  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  thigh ; in  some  specimens  the  under 
surface  is  white ; tail  marked  above  with  narrow  trans- 
verse bands  of  brown,  and  tawny  ami  brown.  It  is  a 
native  of  Java,  where  it  is  very  common,  inhabiting  the 
plantain  trees  on  the  sea-coast  ns  well  as  in  the  interior 
districts;  it  is  also  found  in  the  tamarind  and  other 
fruit  trees,  especially  the  cocoa-nut,  to  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely destructive,  and  therefore  being  much  hunted 
by  the  natives,  it  is  not  often  found  living  constantly  in, 
but  only  paying  marauding  visits  to,  that  tree.  It  is 
commonly  known  to  the  Muluys  by  the  name  Ba-djing. 

Genffroy’s  specific  name,  S.  Bilineatua,  is,  as  l)r.  Hors- 
field  has  justly  observed,  incorrect,  as  it  has  but  a single 
line  on  either  side. 

S.  Bicolor,  Sparrm. ; VEcurcuil  de  Java , F,  Cuv. ; 

Javan  Squirrel,  Pen.  About  twelve  inches  in  length, 
and  the  tail  as  much  more,  according  to  Desmurcst ; but 
according  to  Dr.  Hamilton  the  total  length  is  about  a 
yard,  of  which  the  tail  forms  three-liflhs ; cars  short  and 
rather  rounded;  upper  part  of  the  body  and  all  the  tail 
covered  with  long,  harsh,  shaggy,  black  fur,  tipped  on 
the  loins  with  chestnut ; under  surface  and  insides  of 
thighs  and  legs  tawny,  and  the  fur  softer;  fore  feet 
black,  tbe  thwmhs  very  short  and  armed  with  a large 
rounded  nail ; hind  legs  and  feet  also  black.  The 
young  male  is  d slingutshed  by  having  the  tail  of  the 
same  tawny  colour  as  the  belly,  but  in  its  adult  state  it 
becomes  black.  Is  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  in 
Java. 

S.  P revolt  ii,  Desm. ; Prevail' s Sijuirrcl.  About  the 
size  of  the  Common  Squirrel ; upper  parts  of  the  head 
and  back  black  ; cheeks,  sides  of  the  head  and  body,  and 
outer  surface  of  the  limhs  pale  yellow,  forming  a band 
which  separates  the  colour  of  the  upper  from  the  chest- 
nut colour  of  the  under  fwrts ; this  bund,  together  with 
its  smaller  size,  distinguishes  it  from  5.  Bicolor . it  is  a 
native  of  India. 

S.  Aureogaater,  F.  Cuv.;  Go Iden-btllird  Squirrel . 

Length  ten  inches,  and  the  tail  eight ; bend,  tip  of  the 
lower  jaw,  back,  sides,  outer  surface  of  the  thighs  and 
the  paws  grey,  with  a tinge  of  tawny  around  the  ears, 
on  the  nape  and  shoulders;  throat,  chest,  belly,  fore 
legs  as  far  as  the  wrist,  inner  surface  of  the  thighs,  ami 
hind  legs  bright  lawny-golden  ; upper  surface  of  the 
tail  grey,  under  surface  tawny.  Is  peculiar  to  the 
Western  regions  of  North  America  fiom  Mexico  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

5.  Ni grot  Hiatus,  Horse f. ; Black-banded  Squirrel. 

Is  of  rather  larger  size  than  S.  Plantani;  upper  parts 
varied  with  tawny  and  dusky  greyish ; under  parts 
grey,  tinged  with  blue;  along  each  side  passes  a deep 
black  stripe ; tail  transversely  banded  with  black  and 
fulvous.  Is  a native  of  it»e  Island  of  Java. 

S.  Anomalu*,  GuldenM.;  Anomalous  Squirrel, 

Length  of  the  body  thirteen,  and  of  the  tail  eleven 
inches;  upper  parts  varied  with  ashy-black  ami  rufous  ; 
under  parts,  inner  surface  of  limbs,  outer  surface  of  fore 
arms  and  him!  feet  and  ears  foxy;  tail  very  flowing,  iLs 
upper  surface  resembling  the  back.  Die  under  bright  ru- 
fous. By  Guldenstaedt  it  is  said  to  be  a native  of 
Georgia,  and  by  Kuhl,  of  India. 

5.  Getului , Lin.;  lc  Barbaresque , Buff;  tPhitc 
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BCIURUS.  striped  Squirrel,  Pen.  Size  of  the  Common  Squirrel ; 
v— upper  surface  brown,  mingled  with  ferruginous  and  ash; 
sides  of  the  heud  and  neck,  and  outer  surface  of  the 
limhs  reddish  ; under  parts  white  with  a tinge  of  yellow ; 
tail  ringed  alternately  with  brown  and  white ; four  lon- 
gitudinal white  stri|*es  pass  along  the  body  upon  the 
tail,  the  outer  two  from  the  lop  of  (he  shoulder  and  (he 
inner  from  the  withers;  between  the  latter  a pair  of 
black  stripes  arc  also  continued.  It  is  found  in  the 
Northern  parts  of  Africa,  especially  in  Barbary,  w here  it 
lives  upon  the  palm  trees;  it  is  also  said  to  be  met  with 
in  Asia. 

S.  LttehrnauUii,  Desm. ; LesckenauU' * Squirrel. 
Thirty  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  is  one  half ; the 
colour  of  this  species  varies  very  considerably,  but  gene- 
rally its  upper  parts  are  dusky  brown  inclining  to  chest- 
nut, whilst  the  head,  throat,  under  par?*,  and  fore  and 
inner  surface  of  the  fore  legs  are  yellowish,  or  nearly 
white;  muzzle  and  fore  part  of  the  head  tinged  with 
greyish  ; tail  dusky  brown  above,  and  yellow  beneath  ; 
ill  some  specimens  the  colour  is  uniform,  in  others  there 
are  patches  of  different  shades,  hut  the  several  hairs  are 
not  banded  as  in  most  of  the  species.  It  very  nearly 
resembles  S.  Bicolor,  but  in  that  species  the  upper 
parts  and  the  tail  of  the  adult  are  of  the  deepest  black, 
whilst  in  this  the  tail  is  often  grey  or  yellowish,  and  has 
a different  form  and  termination.  It  is  very  common  in 
Java,  where  it  is  called  Jxlarang. 

The  S,  Ilypolruco *,  which  has  the  upper  parts  testa- 
ceous and  the  under  nearly  white,  ami  first  described  by 
Dr.  Horscfield  as  a distinct  species,  has  since  been 
shown  by  him  to  be  merely  a variety  of  the  preceding. 

S.  Ocularis , A.  Smith;  Ocular  Squirrel.  Four 
inches  in  length,  and  the  tail  three  and  a half ; upper 
parts  bluish-grey;  under  parts  whitish,  os  are  also  the 
muzzle,  one  spot  above  and  another  behind  each  ear ; 
bead  crossed  on  either  sale  by  a narrow  black  band 
including  each  eye  ; space  behind  tile  chin  rufous  ; tail 
greyish  above  and  black  beneath.  Native  of  Pletteu- 
bergs  Bay,  South  Africa. 

8.  Congicus,  Kuhl ; Congo  Squirrel.  Six  and  a 
half  inches  long,  and  the  tail  not  quite  so  long;  upper 
surface  varied  with  black  and  f>reenish-yellow,  and 
marked  with  two  longitudinal  whitish  stripes,  margined 
on  their  lower  edges  with  blackish  ; under  surface  ycl- 
lowisb-white ; tail  varied  with  black  and  yellowish. 
Native  of  Congo. 

S.  Clarkii,  Ham.  Smith ; Clark's  Squirrel . Upper 
parts,  cheeks,  and  tail  silvery-grey ; shoulders,  sides, 
belly,  and  inner  surface  of  limbs  white,  slightly  tinged 
with  ochrish;  chin  spotted  with  black  ; tail  very  broad 
in  the  middle,  with  its  tip  pointed.  Found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri. 

S.  Nigrescent,  Benn. ; Blackish  Squirrel,  Length  of 
the  body  eleven  and  a half,  aud  of  the  tail  ten  and  a 
half  inches  ; a white  spot  behind  each  ear ; upper  parts 
black,  the  fur  tipped  with  white,  so  os  to  give  in  certain 
lights  an  iron-grey  colour  ; under  surface  greyish  ; upper 
parts  of  the  instep  black,  but  the  toes  greyish ; tail  black 
along  its  middle  and  for  about  the  first  fourth  of  its 
length,  its  sides  and  tip  nearly  white.  Is  a native  of 
California. 

Guerlingnets. — Macro  rus,  F.  Cuv. 

Tail  cylindrical  or  dichotomous  only  at  its  tip;  middle 
of  the  forehead  deeply  flattened,  its  upper  part  elevated. 


as  are  also  the  upper  and  hind  parts  of  the  head ; the  BCIURUS. 
breadth  of  the  forehead  equal  to  its  height,  and  the  brain- 
case  forming  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  head ; ears 
not  tufted 

8,  Rivitta/us,  Horsef. ; .S.  Villa tus,  Radi. ; Double- 
handed  Squirrel.  Eight  inches  in  length,  and  the  toil 
as  much  more  ; the  upper  parts  of  tlie  body  and  tail  min- 
gled yellowish-grey,  each  hair  being  tw;ce  ringed  with 
black  and  fawn  colour ; under  por*.s  brownish-red  or 
fulvnu*  ; eyes  surrounded  with  a fawn-coloured  ring ; 
side  of  the  body  marked  with  two  stripes,  of  which  the 
upper  is  white  ami  the  lower  black;  tip  of  (lie  tail  ful- 
vous. Is  found  in  the  woods  of  Bencoolen,  living  prin- 
cipally on  palm  trees;  also  at  Pulo-Penang  and  in  Ma- 
lacca. It  makes  a hole  in  the  cocoa-nut  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  the  milk,  and  is  called  Tupai  by  the  natives 
of  Sumatra. 

S.  Insigmt , Desm.;  lc  Lary,  F.  Cuv.;  Beauliful 
Squirrel.  Length  of  the  head  and  body  seven  and  a 
hull  inches,  of  the  tail  six  inches;  ears  rounded  ; upper 
parts  and  sides  grey  ish- brown  inclining  to  tawny,  with 
three  black  lines  extending  from  the  neck  to  the  runip, 
of  which  the  middle  one  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the 
spine  ; under  parts  white,  with  an  intermediate  ferrugi- 
nous streak  extending  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to 
the  hind  limb,  and  spreading  irregularly  over  the  thigh 
and  flunk ; muzzle,  forehead,  and  feet  grey,  with  a tinge 
of  bluckish-Lrowu  ; tail  of  deeper  colour  than  the  body, 
obscurely  waved  with  brown  and  black  interspersed  with 
gTey  hairs  ; it  is  cylindrical,  but  towards  the  tip  the  hairs 
are  loosely  disposed,  but  never  arranged  in  two  rows.  It 
is  found  in  Sumatra  and  Java ; in  the  latter  island  is 
called  the  B*>kkvl,  but  in  both  is  a rare  animal. 

»S.  AlbuvUlalus , Desm. ; IFhite-bandcd  Squirrel. 

Length  of  the  head  and  body  twelve,  and  of  the  tail 
eight  inches  ; fur  very  abort,  coarse,  sparing,  and  close 
to  the  skin;  upper  part  of  the  body  tawny-red;  the 
forehead  dotted  with  grey ; under  parts  white,  as  are 
also  the  upper  eyelids,  the  front  of  the  thighs,  and  in- 
sides of  the  legs;  beneath  the  lower  eyelid  a brown 
streak ; from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  on  cither  side  a 
white  line  posses  to  the  fold  of  the  thigh,  and  narrows 
at  either  extremity  ; tail  cylindrical,  except  its  extreme 
third,  which  is  distichous,  varied  with  black  and  white, 
with  a while  edging  above,  and  tawny  in  the  middle  be- 
neath, with  a white  edge  enclosed  in  black  and  bordered 
a second  time  with  white.  Desmarest  considers  this 
animal  as  identical  with  the  Ecureuil  Fossoyeur  of 
Gcotfruy ; and  that  the  Ecureuil  de  Gengi  of  Sounerat 
is  only  a variety ; if  such  be  the  case,  it  is  a native  of 
India,  as  well  as  of  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope. 

S.  JEstuans,  titncl. ; Myoru\  Guerlinqus,  Sh. ; U 
Grand  Guerlingvet,  Buff.  ; Guiana  Squirrel.  Length 
of  the  head  and  body  seven  and  a half,  and  of  the  tail 
nine  inches ; upper  ports  olive-grey,  tinged  with  reddish  ; 
under  parts  pale  ferruginous ; tail  clouded  with  brown, 
black,  ami  lawny.  Is  found  in  Brazil  and  Guiana,  and 
feeds  upon  tlie  fruit  of  (lie  palm  tree. 

S.  l*usi Hun,  Geoffir, ; le  Petit  Guerlinguet,  Buff. ; 

Dwarf  Squirrel.  Length  of  head  and  body  rather  more 
than  lour  inches  and  a quarter,  of  the  tail  three  inches 
and  a quarter;  upper  surface  greyish-brown  olive,  be- 
coming much  lighter  on  the  under  ports ; muzzle  tawny ; 
chest  and  fore  part  of  the  belly  mouse-grey,  tinged  with 
ferruginous  ; tail  covered  with  tawny  and  black  hair. 

It  is  common  at  Cayenne,  and  called  by  the  colonists 
Rat  de  bots , or  Wood  Hat. 
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SC1URUS.  S.  Annulatus,  Desm. ; Ring  tailed  Squirrel.  Nearly 
six  indies  long,  and  ihe  tail  five  indies  in  length ; upper 
VONL\  Parts  greenish-grey ; under  parts  and  paw*  while  ; 
v — * — , inner  surface  and  tip  of  ears  black  ; the  tail  from  a third 

beyond  its  base  ringed  alternately  with  black  and  white. 
Griffiths  thinks  this  prubsbly  identical  with  the  following 
specie*, 

& Leuisii,  Grid! ; Levi*' a Squirrel.  Of  which  the 
upper  parts,  sides,  posterior  part  of  the  thighs,  and 
abdominal  collar  are  ochrish-cinereous,  and  Hie  whole 
belly,  insides  of  the  limbs  and  feet,  ochrish ; tail  very 
full,  girt  with  sevcu  black  and  six  white  rings,  and  its 
tip  black;  muzzle  black;  upper  lip  white ; ocular  circlet 
ochrish-cincreous.  Found  on  the  hanks  of  the  Missouri. 

S-  Ferrugineus , F.  Car. ; Brotcu  Squirrel . Length 
eight  inches,  the  tail  sn  inch  shorter ; upper  parts  bright 
chestnut-brown,  becoming  lighter  on  the  belly ; feet 
black  ; tail  entirely  covered,  ami  sometimes  terminating 
in  a long  white  tuft.  Native  of  India. 

The  three  following  species  have  their  cylindrical  tail 
narrow  at  the  base,  wide  in  the  middle,  then  tapering, 
and  ending  in  a long  tuft. 

S.  Finlay tonii,  Horse f. ; VEcureuil  Blanc  de  Siam, 
Buff. ; Finlay  ton's  Squirrel.  Fourteen  inches  in  length, 
of  which  the  tail  forms  one  half ; earn  plain  ; it  is  almost 
perfectly  white,  except  the  tail,  which  has  a few  black 
hairs,  and  the  black  soles  of  the  feet.  It  is  found  in  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  upon  large  trees,  on  the  fruit  and  bark  of 
which  it  feeds;  it  is  most  frequently  seen  on  a tall  species 
of  Aleurites. 

S.  Affinit,  Raffl. ; Raffle*  a Squirrel.  Nine  inches  to 
the  root  of  the  tail,  which  is  seven  inches  long;  it  re- 
sembles S.  Bicolor  and  S.  Maximus,  in  having  the 
broad  flat  nail  on  its  rudimeutal  thumb ; cars  round  ; 
upper  ports  fulvous-brown,  tinged  with  grey,  and  varied 
with  delicate  transverse  bands ; head,  under  parts,  and 
tail  grey  ; a stripe  of  reddish-brown  separates  the  colour 
of  the  skies  and  belly  and  extends  on  to  the  neck.  Sir 
S.  Rallies  states  there  is  great  variation  in  the  colour  of 
this  species  in  different  seasons ; in  February  it  is  light 
brown  or  dusky  yellow,  but  five  months  after  becomes 
grey.  It  is  found  in  the  woods  at  Singapore  and  Fulo- 
Fanjang,  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

& Tenuis,  Horse f. ; Slender  Squirrel.  Length  of 
bead  and  body  five  and  a half  inches,  of  the  tail  half  an 
inch  less;  upper  surface  varied  with  dark  tawny  and 
blackish-brown,  becoming  brighter  on  the  sides,  but  form- 
ing no  distinct  line ; under  surface  and  insides  of  limbs 
pale  yellowish-grey,  with  a tinge  of  fulvous;  upper  sur- 
face of  the  tail  obscurely  banded  with  black,  and  speckled 
with  tawny;  it  is  terminated  in  a long  greyish  tuft  slightly 
marked  with  black.  Native  of  Siticapore. 


S.  I'rytkreeua,  Tall.;  Buddy  Squirrel,  Fell-  About  SCI  I B I S 
the  size  of  the  Common  Squirrel ; the  body  covered  with 
intermingled  yellow  and  dusky  fur,  with  a dusky  blood-  yONliC 
red  stripe  passing  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  under  . * 

surface ; tail  of  the  same  colour  as  the  back,  with  a 
blackish  stripe  extended  along  its  upper  surface ; ears 
slightly  tufted.  Native  of  the  East  Indies. 

S.  Ruji tenter,  Geoffr. ; Red-bellied  Squirrel.  About 
the  si ze  of  the  common  species,  but  the  tail  is  shorter 
than  the  body;  the  upper  parts  are  dark  greyish-brown, 
the  under  bright  yellowish-red  ; the  base  of  the  tail  lias 
the  same  colour  as  the  back,  but  its  middle  assumes 
that  of  the  belly,  and  the  extremity  is  yellowish.  It  is 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Orleans.  Fischer 
thinks  it  probably  a variety  of  5.  Capi*tratu *.  It  has 
great  similarity  to  tire  Small  Brown  Sqtti rrel  described 
by  Lewis  and  Clark,  but  the  tail  is  shorter,  and  it  very 
much  resembles  Erythrwiis. 

S.  Rutilus , Cretzcb  ; Carroty  Squirrel.  Ten  and  a 
half  inches  in  length,  and  the  tail  as  long ; upper  parts 
deep  carroty  in  the  adult,  and  dusky  carroty  in  the 
young;  and  all  the  hairs  tipped  with  white,  except  a few 
which  are  lipped  with  black;  belly  and  legs  white;  tail 
carroty  at  its  tip,  white,  and  tufted  ; above  each  eye 
a narrow  white  stripe.  Js  common  in  Abyssinia,  where 
it  burrows  ia  the  earth. 

The  following  species  has  so  great  resemblance  to  the 
Ground  Squirrels,  that  F.  Cuvier  thinks  it  belongs  cither 
to  that  genus,  or  is  the  type  of  a new  genus.  It  differs 
from  that  genus,  however,  in  having 

The  profile  more  verticul ; the  head  narrow  and  more 
slender,  so  that  the  braiu-case  does  not  form  half  of  it ; 
tail  distichous;  ears  not  Culled. 

S.  Palmar um,  Lin.;  le  Palmitic,  Buff.;  Palm  Squir- 
rel. About  the  same  size  as  the  last  species  ; top  of  the 
head,  upper  parts,  and  sides  ferruginous- brown,  tinged 
with  grey;  under  parts  dirty  white;  tail  on  its  upper 
surface  of  similar  colour  to  the  back  ; its  under  surface 
ferruginous  in  the  middle,  bounded  by  two  deep  brown 
lines  edged  with  white;  a white  line  runs  down  the 
back,  another  parallel  toil  along  the  sides;  e)c»  sur- 
rounded with  white,  from  whence  pass  buck  on  each 
aide  another  white  stripe.  It  is  tound  on  the  Indian 
Continent,  and  is  considered  to  lie  the  same  species 
described  by  Dr.  Leach  under  the  name  of  S.  Pcnicil - 
talus. 

See  Linnet  Sy sterna  Natures  a Gindin;  Bu lion, 

Ilisloirc  Nat ttr tile  ; Pennant,  British  Zoology  and  His- 
tory of  Quadtupeds ; Godman,  American  Natural 
History;  Kuhl,  Beilrage  zur  Zoologic;  Horsefield, 
Zoological  Illustrations ; Cuvier,  Reg ne  Animal;  F. 

Cuvier,  iu  Memoir  es  du  Museum,  vol.  X. 


SCLAVONIA,  (in  Hungarian  Tot-Orsag,)  a district 
and  military  division  of  Hungary,  is  bounded  on  the 
North  by  the  Danube  and  the  Drave,  which  separate  it 
from  Hungary  Proper;  on  the  South  by  the  Save, 
which  separates  it  from  Serna ; ou  the  East  by  the 
same  rivet  and  by  the  Lower  Theiss,  both  of  which  fall 
into  the  Danube ; and  on  the  West  by  the  Illova,  the 
Louya,  ami  the  Save,  which  partly  separate  it  from 
Croatia.  Its  superficial  area  is  about  3478  square  miles, 
and  its  population  610,408  souls. 

The  country,  thus  begirt  with  rivers,  forms  a large 


island,  a*  it  were,  in  shape  an  irregular  oblong,  whose 
greatest  length  is  about  170  miles,  and  whose  breadth 
varies  from  90  to  20  mile*.  It  is  traversed  throughout 
it*  length  by  a chain  of  mountain*,  called,  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  CaricvUza,  which  is  a ramification  of  the 
Julian  Alps.  The  general  elevation  of  the  chain  is  not 
great,  but  some  of  the  peaks  rise  to  rather  n considerable 
height,  as  the  Papuk,  which  is  2193  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Almost  all  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  soil  consists  of  Geology, 
rich  alluvion,  the  most  fertile  parts  of  which  arc  some  of 
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BCLrl-  (he  central  plains  and  the  borders  of  the  Drove  and  the 
VON  I A.  Save.  The  mountain  chain  just  noticed  consists  of  pri- 
v-^''  mitivc  limestone,  and  its  summits  are  mostly  crowned 
by  magnificent  forests,  though  some  of  them  rise  up  in 
naked  peaks.  Towards  I’eterwardein,  serpentine  and 
porphyritic  rocks  are  alternated  with  those  of  secondary 
formation.  Veins  of  different  metals,  particularly  of 
iron,  copper,  and  lead,  occur  in  the  Western  half  of  the 
chain,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  uuwrought.  Coal 
is  met  within  the  mountains  of  Fruaka-Gora,  in  Syrmia, 
or  Eastern  Sclavonia. 

Agricul-  The  harvests  are  abundant,  although  little  indebted  .to 
tui».  agricultural  skill.  Wheat  is  raised  in  large  quantities, 
but  no  care  is  taken  to  keep  it  dean,  or  free  from  admix- 
ture with  grain  of  all  kinds  and  all  qualities.  Maize  will 
sometimes  yield  two  hundred-fold,  and  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  produced  in  great  plenty.  The  quatility  of 
grain  yearly  reaped  is  estimated  at  4,00:1,000  of  metsen, 
or  about  600,000  quarters.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  and  is  said  to  equal  that  of  Turkey. 
Licorice  likewise  forms  an  important  item  of  agricul- 
tural produce ; madder  of  the  finest  quality  grows  wild, 
and  the  truffles,  which  are  here  left  to  the  swine,  are  as 
aromatic  as  those  of  Piedmont. 

The  vast  forests  of  the  Western  half  of  the  country 
furnish  a supply  of  oak  well  adapted  to  naval  purposes. 
They  are  chiefly  tenanted  by  wolves,  bears,  and  foxes. 
Otters  people  the  rivers,  and  the  beaver  settles  in  the 
narrow  channels  formed  by  the  islands  of  the  Save. 
Climate-  The  climate  may  almost  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
Italy.  The  air  in  the  mountain  districts  is  sharp  and 
invigorating.  It  is  only  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers 
which  is  unhealthy,  from  their  repeated  overflowings. 
For  eight  months  of  the  year  the  face  of  the  country 
presents  a constant  verdure  ; and  the  size  to  which  the 
cattle  attain  is  the  best  proof  of  the  almost  unceasing 
richness  of  its  pastures. 

Adcninb-  Sclavonia  is  divided  into  two  primary  divisions,  the 
tratir«  Civil  and  the  Military.  The  first  comprises  nearly  two- 

miyns.  tilirds  of  the  country  ; its  Capital  is  Eszek.  The  latter 
surrounds  the  preceding  division  on  the  South  and 
West ; its  Capital  is  Peterwardein.  The  Kingdom  of 
Sclavonia,  or  the  Civil  division  of  the  country,  is  subdi*- 
vided  into  tile  three  Districts  of  Vcroecze,  Possega,  and 
Syrmia,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  severally  Eszek, 
Posega,  and  Vukovar:  .the  Generalship  of  Sclavonia, 
or  the  Military  division,  is  subdivided  into  the  three 
regiments  of  Peterwardein,  Brod,  and  Gmdisca,  whose 
head-quarters  are  the  towns  of  the  same  name  ; and  the 
butlalion  of  the  Tchalkiftts,  distributed  over  thirteen  vil- 
lages. The  population  of  the  Civil  division  amounted, 
in  1829,  to  355,000;  that  of  the  Military  to  255,408. 

Eszek  (Oszick)  is  a fortified  town  lying  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Drove,  in  the  midst  of  an  unhealthy  marsh, 
and  which  is  composed  of  the  fortress  ami  of  three  large 
lauxhourgs,  n little  detached  from  it.  The  wooden  bridge 
built  over  the  river  and  marsh  by  Solyman  the  Great, 
in  1566,  and  which  was  upwards  of  two  miles  in  length, 
being  a succession  of  bridges  and  jetties,  was  for  a cen- 
tury the  boast  of  the  Turks,  and  constituted  an  important 
pass,  on  which  many  a sanguinary  conflict  took  place. 
A dike,  between  two  and  three  miles  long,  was  cut 
across  the  surrounding  marshes  in  1775.  Eszek  is  the 
•eat  of  a Court  of  Appeal  for  the  three  Districts  of  the 
Civil  division,  and  is  a place  of  considerable  trade.  Po- 
pulation 10,000.  North  latitude  45°  26',  East  longitude 
18°  46'. 


Peitrtcardein  (Peterwar)  is  an  important  fortified 
town,  the  residence  of  the  Commandant-General,  which 
is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  battle  gained  here  by  Prince 
Eugene  over  the  Turks  in  1716.  Population  4000. 
North  latitude  45°  15',  East  longitude  19°  55'. 

The  only  other  town  deserving  mention  is  Siemlin, 
(Zimony,)  which,  from  its  situation  on  the  Turkish 
frontier,  is  the  dcpOt  for  the  transit  trade  between 
Austria  and  Turkey,  and  may  now  be  ranked  as  the 
second  commercial  city  of  Hungary.  It  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  to  Belgrade.  Po- 
pulation above  9000.  North  latitude  44°  52',  East  lon- 
gitude 20°  32'. 

Busching;  Mnltc-Rrun ; Bulln. 

8CLKRANTHUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Decandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Scterantheee. 
Generic  character : calyx  of  one  leaf,  into  which  the  sta- 
mens are  inserted  ; corolla  none;  seeds  one  or  two,  en- 
closed in  the  calyx. 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 

SCLEUIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Monoecia% 
order  Triandria , natural  order  Cyperacet e.  Generic 
character : male  flower,  glumes  two  to  six-valved,  many- 
flowered  ; corolla,  glume  awnless:  female  flower,  calyx 
as  the  male ; corolla  none ; stigmas  one  to  three ; nut 
coloured,  nearly  globular. 

Ninel  eea  species,  natives  of  tropical  climates. 

SCLEROCARPUS,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  claw 
Syngenetia,  order  FrvWwneff,  natural  order  Composite. 
Generic  character : calyx  double,  l*>th  three-leaved ; 
rays  of  the  corolla  from  one  to  four  only,  very  short ; 
receptacle  chaffy  ; down  none  ; seeds  ohovate,  shining. 

One  species,  S.  Africanua , native  of  Guinea. 

SCLEROPTERU8,  in  Zoology , a genua,  of  Cole- 
opterous insects. 

Generic  character . Antrnnee  geniculated,  moderate, 
rather  slender ; funiculus  seven-jointed,  all  the  joints 
obconic,  the  apiculones  gradually  shorter;  club  oblong- 
ovate,  four-articulate ; head  produced  in  front  into  a 
longish,  stout,  curved,  and  rounded  rostrum  ; eyes  lateral, 
rounded, slightly  prominent;  thorax  long,  much  straight- 
ened towards  the  apex,  and  slightly  produced  in  front; 
elytra  broader  than  the  thorax,  ovate;  shoulders  broad, 
obtusely  angulated ; legs  stout,  anterior  longest ; femora 
slightly  clavate,  unarmed ; tibia-  unequal,  anterior 
elongated,  curved  towards  the  apex,  four  posterior 
straightish.  all  truncate  at  the  apex,  and  unarmed  ; tarsi 
four-jointed,  penultimate  joint  bilobed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Crypiorhynrhus  serralus,  Esch- 
ssholtz ; Schunherr,  Cure.  DUp.  MetJi . 291.  One  species 
only. 

SCLEROSCIADIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the 
class  Penlandria , order  Digynia,  natural  order  Umbel - 
lifertr.  Generic  character:  calyx  fi  ve-tooi  bed,  persistent ; 
corolla,  petals  obcordnte,  apex  two  or  three-toothed  ; 
styles  on  a conical  stem,  fruit  ovate-globose,  solid. 

One  specie*,  S.  humite,  native  of  Mogadore. 

SCLeROTHAMNUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the 
class  Decandria,  order  hfonngynia , natural  order  Le- 
guminoaer.  Generic  character : calyx  five-cleft,  two- 
lipped,  brae  I cate  ; corolla  pea-flowered,  keel  as  long 
ns  the  wings;  gertnen  two- seeded,  pedicellate;  style 
ascending,  filiform;  stigma  simple ; pod  ventrieose. 

One  species,  if.  microphylium,  native  of  New  Hol- 
land. 

SCLEROTICK,  Gr.  emXijpoc.  hard,  rigid,  stiff,  frotr 
wkKi*ttv,  risk  care,  in  du  rare,  to  harden. 
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8CLERO-  Therefore  the  ciliary  proccsveo,  or  rather  the  ligament*  in  th« 
TICK.  inside  of  the  tcierultck  tun  idea  of  the  eye,  by  a late  ingenious 
__  anatomist,  do  serve,  instead  of  a muscle . by  their  contraction  to 
SCOFF,  niter  the  figure  of  the  eye,  and  make  it  broader. 

■ — — ; Rat/.  Of  the  Creation,  part  iL 

SCOFF,  r.  I Manifestly,  says  Juniu*.  from  the 
Scoff,  n.  I Gr.  rrer-rur,  a word  of  the  same 

Sco'ffer,  > meaning  ; but  he  does  not  attempt 

Sco'pfert,  I to  trace  its  progress  into  our  language. 
Sco'ffinoly.  J The  D.  sckobbent  xchoffen,  (he  adds,) 
is  convitiari,  calumniari,  to  reproach,  to  calumniate; 
but  this  must  be  a consequential  usage.  The  A.  S. 
sccof-an;  Ger.  schaff-en ; D.  tkuyv-en , to  shove,  seems 
to  present  the  true  origin.  Sumner  explains  the  A.  S. 
asceaf-an,  to  shut  out  or  exclude,  to  explode,  to  drive, 
or  hiss  out : to  scoff*,  then,  may  mean,  to  shove  or  push, 
sc.  contemptuously,  as  to  insult  is,  to  leap  on  or  against, 
sc.  contemptuously ; and  then,  generally. 

To  act  or  behave  towards  with  insult,  contempt,  deri- 
sion, contumely;  to  speak  of  or  to,  contemptuously, 
contumeliously,  slightingly,  scornfully. 

Bereue  me,  goddess,  (quod  he)  of  thy  might 
My  skorne*  all  and  sioffet,  that  I haue 
No  power  for  to  raoken  any  wight, 

That  in  thy  aeruice  dwell. 

Ckncrr.  The  Court  of  Loot. 

And  to  in  this  jolly  scoffing  bravery  he  went  over  us  all,  saying, 
he  left  one,  because  she  was  over-wayward  ; another,  because  she 
was  too  soon  won.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  iL 

For  all  her  wordes  she  drown’d  with  laughter  vaitie, 

And  wanted  grace  in  uU'rmg  of  the  same, 

That  turned  all  her  pleusauncc  to  a scuffing  game. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  6. 

King  II curie  the  lift  in  hi-i  beginning  thought  it  a motsre  scof- 
fers to  [>ursue  anie  fallow  deere  with  hounds  or  greihounds. 

Holvssked.  Description  of  England,  book  i*.  ch.  iv. 
You  alwayes  lone  your  friends  wilh  senffet  to  try. 

If  1 can  tell,  (he  guds  my  life  confound. 

But  where  will  Carsar  giue  his  aouldiexs  ground, 

In  Italic,  or  the  Tr iuiacrian  isle  ? 

I sweare  1 know  not. 

Beaumont.  Horace.  Satire  6.  lib.  ii. 

Cry  the  man  mercy,  luue  him,  take  his  offer, 

Foule  is  most  foufe.  Wing  foul*  to  be  a scoff  re. 

Shnktpeare.  As  You  Like  ft,  fol,  199. 

The  PtolerosKwl  systrme  he  [Alphonso]  did  scoffing/ y and  au- 
daciously profess,  that  if  he  had  stood  by  whilst  God  made  the 
world,  he  could  have  directed  the  frame  of  it  liettcv. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  ch.  v.  Appendix. 

If  tho  more  couraely  cumplexioued,  that  they  may  still  seem  to 
have  something  further  to  object,  shall  scoffingly  cavil,  os  if  we 
had  used  over-much  subllllyin  (lie  management  of  our  arguments, 
1 con  onely  advertise  them  of  this,  that  aubtdty  is  as  consistent 
with  truth  as  the  most  gros&e  theories.  Id.  Ik.  ch.  xL 

A Socrates  himself,  in  that  loose  age, 

Was  made  tha  pastime  of  a scoffing  stage. 

Dry  den.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 

Sctffi r and  reviling  are  of  the  growth  of  all  nations  ; and  conse- 
quently, that  neither  the  Greek  poets  burrowed  from  other  people 
their  art  of  railing.  Id.  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 

How  weak  is  mortal  pride ! To  heaven  alone 
Th*  event  of  actions  and  our  fates  are  known: 

Scoffer,  behold  what  gratitude  we  bear : 

The  victim's  heel  is  answer’d  with  this  spear. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xxiL 

In  answer  to  which  divers  did  exercise  their  pens,  some  sooffi- 
•ngly  and  some  in  earnest. 

flood.  Atheism  Oxomtnset  voLii. 
Alas,  not  so  l the  poorest  of  the  flock 
Are  proud,  anil  set  their  faces  as  s rock  ; 

Denied  that  carthlv  opulence  they  choose, 

God’s  better  gift  they  seoff  at  and  refusa. 

Comper,  Expostulation. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


If  indeed  they  have,  since  they  eam«  to  a full  use  of  reason,  deli-  SCOFF, 
herately  professed  Christianity,  and  then  forsaken  it,  and  become  _ 
railer*  and  scoffers  at  it;  tills  ca»e  is  worse  than  if  they  had  never  SCOLIA 
believed.  Seeker.  H’urks,  rol.  L Sermon  9.  . ^ . 

SCOLD,  r.  I A.  S . be-scyldigan  ; D.  beschul- 

Scolo,  n.  1 divert.  A.  S.  scytd-an,  criminari; 

Sco'lder,  > ( Henson ;)  Gcr .scheltcn ; D. Scheldt  n, 

Sco'lding,  n.  j crimen  objicerc,  verbis  injuriosis  infa- 

Sco'ldi.ngly.  J mare,  lacessere  ; to  attack  wilh  inju- 
rious, reproachful,  angry  language.  The  Sw.  sktella , 

Ihre  says,  means,  to  bark,  un<l  thence  convitiari,  to 
scold,  and  this  he  refers  to  the  Ger.  gellen,  to  yell; 

(which  is  also  written  schallm ;)  in  I).  ghtllen.  ifrt- 
derr,  (schcil.  sonitui.)  A.  S.  giellau,  gyllan.  To  scold  is 

To  attack,  to  assail  with,  to  use  towards,  reproachful, 
angTy  language ; rude,  noisy,  quarrelsome  lunguage. 

To  storm  e and  to  scolde.  sdauudcT*  lu  make. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Pi  lion,  p.  'J8. 

A tclaunderont  tunge,  a tunge  of  a skolde, 

Workcth  more  mischiefs  than  cun  be  tolde. 

Skelton.  Against  Scla  under. 

And  fal  from  rncke  learnyng  into  idle  despitions,  brawJyng  and 
scoldyng  about  wordea.  Tyndall.  R’ories,  p.  372. 

In  the  second  chapter  he  raungeth  the  field,  and  scarcheth  out 
with  all  diligence,  what  word*  I hauo  spoken  that  might  be  take 
in  the  worst  aeitce,and  callctb  them  rayliog,  gearing,  and  scolding 
woordes.  Frith.  Horkes,  p.  66. 

Finding  himself  without  the  compass  of  blows,  he  fell  to  a fresh 
scotdmg,  lu  such  mannerly  manner,  as  might  well  shew  he  bad 
passed  thru*  the  discipline  of  a tavern. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  L 

Whether  any  be  braiders,  slanderers,  chiden,  scolders,  and  sowtn 
of  discord  betweeu  uDe  |>erson  and  another. 

Archtnsbop  Crammer.  Article  of  Pisitation. 

Tax.  flaw  you  no  more?  Mark'd  you  not  how  hir  sister 
Began  to  »co&,  and  raise  vp  such  a storms. 

That  mortal  cares  might  hardly  indure  the  din. 

Shakspeart.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew , foL  211. 

Gas.  Horten*  io,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults  ? 

Peru.  1 know  she  i*  an  irkesome  brawling  scold: 

If  that  lie  all,  masters,  I he  a re  no  harmc. 

Id.  J6.  fuL  214. 

He  [De  Burgo  J shewed  himself  so  forward  for  it  [the  divorce  of 
K.  H.  ti.  from  Qu.  Katharine]  that  the  women  of  Oxen  did  nut 
only  eco/d  at  him  publicly,  but  threw  stones  after  him  as  he  pateed 
along  the  street.  flood.  Fasti  Oaonnmses,  vul.  i. 

But  human  frailty  nicely  to  unfold. 

Distinguishes  a satyr  from  a scold. 

Buckinghamshire.  Essay  on  Poetry. 

t*  Good  ancient  gentlewoman/'  said  this  rough  old  soldier, 

‘‘  spare  your  breath,  and  set  your  hearts  at  rest,  fur  our  master  is 
not  a man  to  be  scratched  ami  scolded  out  of  his  kingdom." 

H’ariutrlan.  Bo/inghroke  on  Philosophy.  Letter  1. 

A common  scold,  communis  rixatnx,  ( far  our  law  Latin  confines 
it  tn  the  feminine  gender,)  is  a public  nuisance  to  hrr  neighbour- 
hood. Black  stone.  Comnscntanci,  book  iv.  ch.  *«»i- 

SCOL1A,  in  Zoology*  a genus  of  Hymenopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  ArUennec  filiform,  thick,  straight, 
inserted  rather  below  the  middle  of  the  face,  thirteen- 
joinled,  and  somewhat  elongated  in  the  males,  fourteen- 
jointed  in  the  females;  mandibles  stout;  palpi  short, 
filiform,  maxillary  six-jointed,  labial  four-jointed ; eyes 
emargiuate ; wiugs  four,  anterior  with  three  submar- 
ginal areolets,  with  two  perliect  discotdul  ones,  and  an 
open  one  towards  the  apex ; the  second  submarginal 
areolet  receiving  a recurvenl  nervurc  ; abdomen  elongate, 

■lightly  pedunculated  ; legs  robust ; femora  compressed  ; 
tibia  robust,  four  posterior  with  acute  spurs  at  the  apex , 
tarsi  downy. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  hortorum , Fubricius.  A very 
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SCOLOPAX. 


SCO  LI  A.  numerous  genu*,  extending  from  the  South  of  Europe 
SCOLO-  to  ^an  ^'emcil  s Land,  and  also  occurring  in  the  cen- 
PAX.  tral  portions  of  America;  it  require*  investigation,  as 
, -»  numerous  species  are  as  yet  undescribed,  and  of  other* 
their  synonymy  is  very  much  confused  ; none  of  them 
occur  in  Britain. 

SCOLIOPTERYX,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepi- 
dopt'  rou*  insect*. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  rather  short,  robust, 
bipectinated  to  the  apex  in  the  males,  the  pectinations 
very  short  at  the  tip,  somewhat  serrated  and  pubescent 
in  the  females;  palpi  elongate,  ascending,  clothed  with 
short,  capitate  scales,  which  arc  rather  longest  in  front 
of  the  two  basal  joints,  the  terminal  joint  scarcely  less 
robust  than  the  preceding,  the  basal  joint  shorter  than 
the  apical,  rather  stouter  than  the  second,  which  is  twice 
the  length  of  the  first,  and  a little  acuminated  at  the 
apex,  terminal  joint  nearly  as  long  an  the  second,  linear, 
its  apex  a little  turned;  maxilla  rather  short;  head 
transverse,  with  a tuft  of  scales  on  the  forehead;  eyes 
rather  small,  globose,  naked  ; thorax  stout,  with  a short 
acute  crest  in  front ; abdomen  rather  stout,  somewhat 
depressed,  obtuse  at  the  apex,  the  male  with  a somewhat 
quadrate  tuft ; wings  ciefiexed  during  repose,  anterior 


deeply  notched,  and  dentate  on  the  hinder  margin,  pos-  STOLL 
lerior  slightly  denticulate ; legs  stout,  woolly  ; two  basal  OPTK- 
j dints  of  the  hinder  tarsi  with  long  fascicles  of  scale*, 
especially  in  the  male;  caterpillar  slender,  naked;  pupa  SCOLO* 
fuiliculale.  PAX 

Type  of  the  genus,  Phalana  ( Noctua ) lihalrix,  '—■“v*—-- ' 
Li  □ me  us ; Don.  Britt . Ins.  vol.  vi.  pi.  216.  Of  this 
singular  genus,  only  one,  an  indigenous  species,  is 
known. 

SCOLO  BATES,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Hymen - 
apterous  insects. 

Generic  character . Antenna  porrect,  slender,  and 
curved  at  the  lip;  head  transverse,  a little  swollen  in 
front,  and  deeply  excavated  behind  ; eyes  ovale ; thorax 
gibbous;  scute  Hum  triangular,  somewhat  gibbous;  wings 
moderate  ; cellule  wanting ; abdomen  somewhat  sessile, 
oblong-ovate,  the  apex  slightly  compressed,  the  first 
segment  sensibly  narrowed  towards  the  base,  the  lateral 
tubercles  placed  before  the  middle ; ovipositor  scarcely 
exserted  ; legs  various,  four  anterior  moderate,  posterior 
pair  elongate  ; tarsi  generally  thickened,  rarely  simple. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  crassitarsU  ; Gravenhorst,  Ich- 
nntmonoloqia  Europea . vol.  ii.  p.  360.  Three  species, 
one  of  which  is  found  (but  rarely)  in  Britain. 


SCOLOPAX. 


SCOLOPAX,  from  the  Gr.  etoXorai,  a bird  which 
never  sits  on  a tree,  Lin.;  Woodcock , Snipe,  Pen.  In 
Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Longirostres,  order  Gralla,  class  Aver. 

Generic  character.  Beak  with  it*  ridge  elevated  at 
the  base,  compressed,  slender,  long,  straight,  blunt,  and 
its  tip  swelling ; both  mandibles  grooved  for  half  their 
length,  and  the  point  of  the  upper  longer  than  the  lower, 
and  it<  swelling  part  forming  a kind  of  book  ; head  com- 
pressed ; eyes  large  and  set  far  back ; nostrils  pierced 
longitudinally  near  the  edge  of  the  mandible,  lateral, 
basal,  and  covered  with  membrane  ; wings  of  moderate 
sire,  the  first  alar  quill  shorter,  or  not  exceeding  the 
length  of  the  second,  which  is  the  longest ; legs  slender 
and  feathered  to  the  knee  or  within  a short  distance 
above  it ; three  toes  in  front,  generally  distiact,  but  in 
a few  instances  the  middle  and  outer  connected  by 
membrane,  and  one  behind. 

The  genus  Scolopax  of  Linnaeus  contains  very  many 
birds  which  cannot  strictly  be  included  in  it,  and  accord- 
ingly, as  arranged  by  Tentminck,  it  is  much  less  exten- 
sive. Vieillot  and  Leach  have,  however,  considered  it 
right  to  reconstruct  the  genus,  and  to  restrain  it  within 
still  narrower  limits,  and  accordingly  of  the  genus,  as 
projMJsed  by  Temminck,  they  have  made  three,  viz, 
Rusticota,  Scolopax,  and  M acroramphus.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  the  former  ornithologist  the  characters  upon 
which  this  arrangement  has  been  made  are  not  suffi- 
ciently decisive  for  founding  new  genera,  though  suffi- 
cient to  divide  the  genus  into  as  many  sections,  which  is 
the  course  he  has  adopted.  By  the  feathering  of  the 
whole  thigh  ill  the  Woodcocks,  Rusticota  of  Vieillot,  the 
genus  is  connected  with  land  birds,  whilst  the  Long- 
beaks,  Macroramphi  of  Leach,  by  the  shortness  of 
their  toes  and  the  webbed  connection  of  the  middle 
and  outer  toe*,  connect  it  with  the  genera  Limosa  and 
Totanus.  The  true  Snipes,  Scotopaces  of  Vieillot, 


occupy  an  intermediate  place.  The  habits  of  these  sec- 
tions, however,  vary  in  Rome  degree ; those  of  the  first 
preferring  the  swamps  in  woody  districts,  whilst  the 
species  forming  the  other  two  sections  are  found  in  the 
open  marshes,  and  some  even  upon  the  sea-coast.  Their 
food  consists  principally  of  worms  and  beetles,  which 
the  sensitive  skin  covering  their  beaks  enables  them 
to  dig  out  of  the  soft  mud  ; and  their  bills  are  further 
adapted  for  this  mode  of  taking  their  food,  which  is 
commonly  called  boring,  by  the  adaptation  of  some 
muscles  at  the  root  of  the  mandibles  in  such  manner  as 
to  open  them  at  their  tips  like  the  forceps  used  for  the 
microscope.  There  is  great  similarity  in  the  plumage 
of  this  genus,  which  is  subject  to  a double  moult  annu- 
ally, and  is  most  brilliant  in  Summer  time.  They  mostly 
lead  a solitary  life,  moving  about  in  pairs.  A few  re 
main  stationary  throughout  the  year,  but  the  greater 
number  are  birds  of  passage  twice  a year,  moving  from 
South  to  North  in  the  Spring,  and  from  North  to  South 
in  the  Autumn.  When  arrived  in  the  country  where 
they  intend  to  winter,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  they 
are  constantly  changing  their  stations,  and  this  change 
seems  dependent  on  the  weather,  so  that  whilst  to-day 
they  may  be  found  in  great  numbers  among  the  marshes, 
yet  to-morrow  these  tracts  will  be  completely  deserted, 
and  the  birds  are  found  only  on  the  highest  moorland 
ranges,  having  chosen  the  twilight  of  the  preceding  night 
to  make  their  departure.  In  India  they  move  according 
to  the  supply  of  water  in  the  tanks,  and  at  the  season 
when  they  arc  comparatively  dry  quit  it  altogether. 
This  subject  will  be  resumed  in  speaking  of  the  Wood- 
cock, about  tlie  movements  of  which  species  the  greatest 
notice  has  been  taken. 

Section  I. — Woodcocks.  Rusticota , Vicill. 

Whole  thigh  feathered  as  in  land  birds  ; eyes  set  fur 
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SCOLO*  back  and  near  the  crown,  giving  the  head  a square 

PAX.  form  ; belly  barred. 

■'v-"*—'  S.  Rutlicola , Lin. ; It  Becaue , Buff. ; H'oodcock,  Pen. 
In  length  thirteen  inches;  upper  parts  varied  with 
chestnut' brown,  yellow »b,  and  prey,  with  black  patches; 
nape  and  back  of  the  head  marked  with  four  transverse 
brownish-black  bars,  and  the  interspaces  reddish-white; 
under  parta  ferruginous-} allow  with  brown  zigzags; 
primaries  streaked  on  their  outer  web  with  ferruginous 
ami  black ; caudal  quills  black,  more  or  less  varied  with 
chestnut- brown,  tipped  above  with  grey* and  beneath  with 
white  ; beak  fleshy,  tinged  with  grey  ; legs  livid.  The  fe- 
male, rather  larger  than  the  male,  is  of  duller  colour,  and 
has  upon  the  alar  coverta  a great  number  of  while  spots. 

Woodcocks,  as  their  name  implies,  live  most  com- 
monly in  the  woods  where  the  soil  is  black  and  moist; 
during  daytime  they  hide  amongst  the  closet  brush- 
wood, in  thickets,  bv  the  sides  of  open  glades,  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  roads,  along  which  lltcy  pass  to 
their  feeding  ground  at  night  and  return  in  the  morning. 
After  keeping  quietly  at  roost  upon  the  ground  during 
the  whole  day,  so  soon  as  twilight  appears  they  rouse  up 
and  disperse  themselves  over  the  adjoining  open  country, 
where  they  are  engaged  till  morning  in  searching  for 
food  by  boring  the  soft  ground  wiLh  iheir  long  and  sen- 
sible beaks.  Their  digestion  is  very  rapid,  and  Selby 
mentions  that  the  quantity  of  worms  they  can  devour  in 
the  course  of  a night  is  astonishing.  “ I have  known 
one,”  says  he,  “ that  consumed  at  a meal  (that  is,  within 
a night)  more  large  worms  than  half  filled  a watering- 
pot  of  considerable  size."  They  can  be  taught,  however, 
to  teed  on  other  food,  as  proved  by  Montagu’s  experi- 
ment of  feeding  one  on  bread  and  milk  mixed  with  a 
few  worms:  a relish  for  this  it  soon  acquired  and  throve 
well.  The  nest  of  the  Woodcock  consists  merely  of  a 
shallow  hole  lined  with  dried  grass;  early  in  Spring  the 
female  deposits  four  eggs  of  a yellowish-white  colour, 
blotched  with  pale  chestnut-brown ; she  sits  very  close, 
and  will  not  leave  her  nest  although  very  closely  ap- 
proached. The  young  leave  the  nest  as  soon  us  hatched, 
but  on  the  appearance  of  any  danger  the  parent  bird  flut- 
ters her  wiugs, endeavouring, like  the  Partridge,  to  attract 
notice  to  herself  whilst  her  young  make  their  escape.  J 

Though  the  Woodcock  keeps  close  during  the  day,  if 
disturbed  it  rises  quickly,  and  makes  its  way  with  great 
alacrity  through  the  branches  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  till 
it  has  fairly  got  from  among  them,  after  which  it  flies 
more  quietly,  and  drops  into  the  first  thicket  it  meets 
with,  closing  its  wings,  dropping  suddenly,  and  after 
running  some  short  distance  it  settles  itself.  When 
running,  or  when  first  disturbed,  it  jerks  the  tail  up- 
wards, partially  expanding  it,  and  displaying  the  white 
which  tips  the  under  surface  of  the  caudal  quills.  Al- 
though the  Woodcock  is  a migratory  bird,  yet  there  are 
ample  proofs  of  its  constant  residence  throughout  the 
year  in  this  country.  Pennant  mentions  that  some 
breed  in  Case  Wood  near  Tunbridge.  Selby  says  that 
they  also  do  bo  in  the  woody  districts  near  Dunketd  and 
Blair  Athol,  and  also  in  Northumberland.  Jesse  speaks 
of  a gentleman  in  whose  woods,  adjoining  Woolmer 
Forest,  in  Hampshire,  these  birds  breed,  as  also  ill 
Alice  Holt  Forest.  And  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Zoological  Society  there  is  a commu- 
nication from  Sir  F.  Mackenzie  relative  to  their  breed- 
ing at  Cor  ran,  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Ross -shire.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  by  far  the  greater  number  mi- 
grate to  the  Northern  parts  of  Europe  to  breed. 


The  earliest  appearance  of  the  Woodcock  on  it*  Au-  SCOLO- 
tumnal  visit  to  this  country  generally  occurs  towards  the  PAX. 
latter  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October; 
few,  however,  of  these  remain,  the  greater  proportion 
passing  onwards  towards  Portugal,  and  thence  to  their 
most  Southern  destination.  Africa.  Successive  flights 
continue  daring  the  two  following  months,  bat  as  the 
distance  they  fly  is  continually  shortening,  they  are  gra- 
dually spread  over  the  whole  country,  at  least  in  such 
parts  of  it  as  suit  their  particular  habits ; the  South- 
Western  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland  being  the  dis- 
tricts first  settled  by  them,  whilst  those  which  are  found 
in  the  Nortltern  counties  rarely  appear  before  the  latter 
end  of  November  or  the  beginning  of  December.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western 
coast  consider  the  Woodcock  to  arrive  from  the  West- 
ward ; and  in  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  well  known 
that  previous  to  their  arrival  in  Cornwall  they  are  found 
in  the  Scilly  Isles,  which  are  seventeen  miles  distant 
from  the  main  land,  and  in  such  exhausted  stale  that  they 
can  be  easily  caught.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  live 
in  the  Eastern  counties  believe  the  Woodcock  comes 
from  the  Eastward  ; and  they  notice  that  the  coming  of 
the  Redwing  (Turdu*  IUacwi)  indicates  the  approach 
of  the  Woodcock,  whilst  its  arrival  is  accompanied  by 
that  of  the  Royston  Crow,  ( Conn * Cor  nix.)  Their 
approach  has  but  rarely  been  observed,  as  they  generally 
come  to  land  during  the  night;  Selby  states  in  the 
greatest  number  in  hazy  weather  with  little  wind,  and 
that  bhrwing  from  the  North-East.  After  such  a night 
he  has  found  them  in  great  numbers,  on  Ihe  borders  of 
plantations,  in  hedges,  and  even  in  turnip  fields,  but  on 
the  following  day  not  a bird  is  to  be  seen,  the  whole 
flight  having  proceeded  on  their  journey.  Pennant 
thinks  the  wind  has  materially  to  do  with  their  arrival ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  Major  Morrison,  in  the  Edin~ 
burgh  Philosophical  Journal  for  January,  182-1,  states 
that  “the  period  for  the  appearance  of  the  Woodcock  in 
England  docs  not  seem  to  be  retarded  by  either  a long 
series  of  calm,  moderate,  or  tempestuous  weather,  or  frum 
the  long  prevalence  of  the  wind  in  any  particular  quarter ; 
hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Woodcock  is  favoured 
by  nature  with  an  instinct  peculiar  to  its  species,  which, 
during  its  transit  from  one  country  to  another,  however 
distant,  secures  its  safety.’*  And  he  further  notices 
the  probability  of  the  extraordinary  instinct  of  the  Wood- 
cock enabling  it  at  the  outset  of  its  journey  to  rise  into 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  it  may  find 
a current  suitable  for  its  jourucy,  which  gained,  it  can 
be  propelled  along  at  a rate  varying  from  forty  to 
eighty  miles  an  hour,  as  is  shown  by  balloon  travelling. 

Aud  he  conceives  that  the  unerring  certainty  with  which 
they  drop  on  an  island,  however  small,  in  the  ocean,  de- 
pends on  some  change  which  the  air  feels  in  its  passage 
over  the  land.  This  notion  is  supported  by  the  report 
of  a keen  sportsman  to  Selby,  who  stated  that  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  sea-shore  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  had  more  than  once 
observed  the  arrival  of  a flight  of  Woodcocks  from  the 
North-East  just  at  day  dawn.  II is  notice  was  first 
attracted  by  a peculiar  noise  in  the  air  above  bis  head, 
which,  upon  attending  to  it,  lie  found  proceeded  from 
birds  descending  in  a direction  almost  perpendicular,  and 
which,  upon  approaching  land,  separated  and  flew 
towards  the  shore,  where  they  alighted  among  the 
hedges,  and  proved  to  be  Woodcocks.  It  has  also  been 
observed  as  a very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  among 
3 e 2 
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SCOLO-  the  numerous  migratory  birds  which  have  taken  refuge 
HAX.  on  board  ship  during  their  flight,  or  among  the  thou- 
sands  which  have  been  found  drowned  on  the  sea-shore, 
not  a single  instance  is  mentioned  of  a Woodcock  so 
circumstanced.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  exertions 
of  these  birds  during  their  migration  are  either  so  long 
continued  or  so  violent  as  to  injure  them,  for  especially 
in  the  later  season  they  come  to  our  coast  in  high  con- 
dition. Some  writers,  among  whom  is  Bewick,  think 
that  the  Woodcocks  return  from  year  to  year  to  their 
old  resorts,  and  instances  are  given  of  such  assumed 
preference.  One  was  caught  in  1797  in  a rabbit  net  at 
Whitcombe,  in  Dorsetshire;  apiece  of  brass  was  fast- 
ened round  its  leg  and  it  was  set  free ; this  bird  was 
shot  in  the  same  wood  in  the  following  year.  A white 
Woodcock  was  seen  in  Penrice  Wood,  Glamorganshire, 
for  three  successive  Winters,  was  repeatedly  flushed 
and  shot  at  in  the  very  same  place  where  first  seen,  but 
escaped,  and  at  last  was  found  dead  with  many  others 
in  consequence  of  the  severe  Winter  of  1793.  in  the  same 
wood.  Major  M orison  also  mentions  a slate-coloured 
Woodcock  seen  for  three  successive  Winters  on  the  same 
estate  in  Ireland,  which,  after  being  carefully  preserved 
by  the  proprietor,  was  at  last  shot  by  a stranger.  It 
may  he  a question,  however,  whether  these  are  instances 
of  the  Woodcock  returning  to  its  old  resort,  nr  rather 
whether  the  bird  has  not  remained  stationary  throughout 
the  year.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  February,  when 
they  begin  to  assume  their  Spring  plumage,  their  flesh 
loses  its  fine  flavour,  and  the  skin  becomes  dry  and 
scurfy  ; they  begin  to  pair,  and  Pennant  states  that  to- 
wards the  middle  of  March  they  flock  towards  the  coast, 
ami,  if  the  wind  be  propitious,  that  is,  blowing  from  the 
South  and  South-West,  are  gone  immediately;  but  if 
otherwise,  they  are  detained  in  the  neighbouring  woods 
till  a favourable  wind  springs  up,  of  which  they  avail 
themselves,  so  that  where  hundreds  have  been  seen  one 
day,  not  a bird  is  to  be  found  on  the  following. 

The  regularity  with  which  these  birds  visit  their 
feeding  grounds  has  led  to  the  practice  of  capturing 
them  by  nets  set  across  their  track,  which  is  still  em- 
ployed in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  But  they  are  also 
taken  by  springes  formed  of  an  elastic  stick  with  one 
end  driven  into  the  ground,  and  the  other  furnished 
with  a horse-hair  noose,  which,  the  slick  being  bent, 
is  passed  through  a hole  in  n peg  fastened  to  the  ground, 
and  kept  open  by  a fine  trigger  which  is  easily  disturbed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  bird's  fool  These  springes  arv 
set  where  the  borings  arc  most  numerous,  and  to  them 
the  Woodcocks  arc  led  by  a low  fence  of  twigs,  or  stones 
heaped  so  os  to  leave  no  aperture  through  which  they 
can  stray,  and  stretching  out  usually  in  an  oblique 
direction  for  some  distance  from  the  springes.  Over 
these  boundaries  they  rarely  attempt  to  walk  or  even 
to  fly,  but  continue  on  their  course  till  caught  in  the 
springe. 

S.  Minor , Lin. ; Rusticola  Minor,  Viclll. ; American 
Woodcock.  Ten  inches  and  a half  in  length  ; forehead 
and  line  over  the  eye  reddish-tawny ; crown  black, 
marked  with  three  narrow1  brownish-white  bands ; edges 
of  hack  and  scapulars  pale  bluish-white  ; bock  and  sca- 
pulars deep  black,  each  feather  tipped  with  light  brown 
and  bright  ferruginous,  delicately  zigzagged  with  black 
upon  the  lighter  parts ; the  whole  of  the  under  parts 
reddish-tawny ; cheeks  barred  with  black,  and  varied 
with  light  brown ; sides  of  the  neck  inclining  to  ash 
primary  quills  dusky  brown  ; caudal  quills  black,  marked 


along  the  outer  edge  with  small  pale  brown  spots,  and  8COLO- 
tipped  with  drab  above  and  silvery-white  beneath ; bill  PAX. 
brownish  flesh-colour ; legs  and  feet  pale  reddish  flesh-  v-— 1 
colour.  Tfte  female  is  an  inch  ami  a half  longer,  has 
the  beak  nearly  three  inches  long,  the  black  on  the  back 
less  intense,  and  the  sides  beneath  the  wings  slightly 
barred  with  dusky.  This  species  is  never  found  in  Eu- 
rope but  only  in  America,  where  it  replaces  the  European 
Woodcock,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  under 
parts  l>eing  plain  without  zigzags,  and  Temtninck  says, 
from  not  having  the  nape  barred  transversely.  It  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  United  States,  extending  up  as 
high  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  early  in  March,  remains 
during  the  Summer,  breeds  in  the  intermediate  places, 
and  on  the  approach  of  Winter  retires  towards  the  torrid 
zone.  It  makes  a nest  of  a few  withered  leaves  and 
stalks  of  grass  loosely  put  together,  on  the  ground,  olten 
at  the  root  of  a slump  in  the  retired  part  of  the  woods  ; 
and  deposits,  early  in  April,  four  or  five  eggs  about  an 
inch  and  a half  long,  tapering  suddenly  to  the  smaller 
end,  of  a dun-day  colour  thickly  spotted  with  brown, 
particularly  ut  the  large  end,  and  intermingled  with 
purple.  Wilson  says  of  this  species,  that  “ he  rises  by  a 
kind  of  spiral  course  to  a considerable  height  in  the  air, 
uttering  at  times  a sudden  quack , till  having  gained  his 
utmost  height,  he  hovers  around  in  a wild  irregular 
manner,  making  a sort  of  murmuring  sound ; then  de- 
scends with  rapidity  as  he  rose.  When  uttering  his 
common  note  on  the  ground,  he  seems  to  do  it  with 
difficulty,  throwing  his  head  towards  the  earth  and  fre- 
quently jetting  up  his  tail.  Tliese  notes  and  mamruvres 
are  most  usual  in  Spring,  and  are  the  call  of  the  male 
to  his  favourite  female.” 

8.  Saturate,  Horsf. ; Javan  Woodcock.  Size  of  the 
last  species ; but  is  distinguished  from  it  and  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  darkness  and  uniformity  of  its  colour,  and 
by  the  regularity  and  simplicity  of  its  transverse  bauds ; 
upper  parts  varied  with  deep  chestnut  and  brown  trans- 
verse bands,  the  latter  being  much  the  broader  ; back  of 
the  head  and  upper  surface  of  neck  very  dark  coloured, 
nearly  approaching  to  black,  and  the  nape  marked 
with  three  transverse  chestnut  bands;  middle  of  the 
back  marked  with  large  brown  patches  ; throat,  front  of 
the  neck,  and  chest  marked  with  equal  chestnut  and 
brown  bands  ; on  the  abdomen,  vent,  and  thighs  the 
alternate  bands  are  pale,  inclining  to  yellowish-white; 
extremity  of  the  tail  dark,  and  tipped  with  sooty  above 
and  white  beneath  ; bill  and  feet  brownish,  inclining  to 
tawny.  Is  found  in  the  forests  of  Mount  Prahu,  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

& Sahini,  Vjg. ; Supine's  Woodcock.  This  species, 
though  in  size  resembling  the  Snipe,  is,  from  the  fea- 
thering of  its  thighs  and  the  general  colour  of  its  plu- 
mage, more  nearly  allied  to  the  Woodcocks,  and  may  be 
considered  as  forming  the  transition  from  one  to  the 
other  section  of  the  genus  Scotopax.  In  length  it  is 
rather  more  than  nine  and  a quarter  inches;  and  at  once 
distinguished  from  every  other  European  species  by  the 
absence  of  white  from  its  plumage,  or  any  of  those 
lighter  tints  of  ferruginous-yellow  extending  more  or 
less  in  stripes  on  the  back  and  heads  of  all ; top  of  the 
head  and  back  black,  barred  on  the  latter  transveraely 
with  chestnut ; under  parts  dusky  black,  thickly  barred 
with  dull  chestnut ; quills  blackish-brown;  tail  black  at 
the  base,  chestnut  at  the  tip,  barred  with  narrow  black 
lines,  and  consisting  of  twelve  quills,  in  which  it  agrees 
with  S.  GalUnula , but  is  distinguished  from  8.  Gatli - 
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BCOLO-  nagOy  which  has  fourteen,  and  from  S.  Major,  which 
PAX.  has  sixteen.  It  is  further  distinguished  from  S.  fialli - 
— "V— nula  by  its  beak  being;  a third  longer  ; the  beak  is  dusky 
black,  and  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  pale  chestnut ; 
legs  dark  olive-green.  The  limbs  ore  stouter  than  in 
S Gallinago,  but  rather  shorter  and  much  weaker  than 
iti  S.  Major,  though  nearly  of  equal  lengih.  It  has 
only  been  thrice  (bund:  once  in  Ireland,  in  August, 
1822;  once  near  Rochester,  in  Kent,  in  October,  1824; 
and  again  in  Ireland  at  the  lutter  end  of  November  or 
the  beginning  of  December,  1827,  near  Garvagh,  county 
of  Londonderry.  This  bird  did  not  call  when  raised 
like  the  other  Common  Snipes  which  sprung  up  with  it, 
and  like  the  Jack  Snipe,  S.  GaUimda , it  dropped  near 
the  sportsman  without  seeming  to  regard  his  presence, 
nor  did  he  succeed  in  killing  it  till  after  the  third  shot. 

Section  II. — Snipes.  Scolopactt,  Vieill. 

The  lower  part  of  the  thigh  featherless ; eyes  and 
form  of  the  head  as  in  the  Woodcocks;  belly  generally 
white  and  not  barred. 

S.  Major,  Lin.  j la  Grande  oil  Double  Becatsine , 
Tern.;  Great  Snipe,  Pen.  Is  ten  and  a quarter  inches 
long,  has  the  tail  composed  of  sixteen  quills,  and  the 
rceb  of  the  first  alar  quill  whitish  ; top  of  the  head  black, 
divided  by  a central  yellowish-white  stripe  ; eye-streak, 
cheeks,  and  throat  yellowish-white  *,  upper  parts  varied 
with  black  and  light  ferruginous,  the  latter  colour  dis- 
posed longitudinally;  lesser  wing-coverts  tipped  with 
white ; breast,  sides,  and  flanks  white,  with  transverse 
triangular  deep  brown  bars  ; middle  two  caudal  quills 
hlack  for  two-thirds  of  their  length,  the  remaining  third 
bright  chestnut-brown,  with  a narrow  black  bar  near  the 
tip  which  is  reddish-white  ; the  outer  quills  quite  white 
for  nearly  their  whole  length  ; bill  blackish-brown  ; legs 
olive.  This  species  is  spread  over  great  part  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  especially  towards  the  East  and  over  the 
North  of  Asia.  In  some  countries  its  visits  are  regular, 
and  in  others  only  accidental,  the  latter  being  the  case 
with  those  which  are  seen  in  England.  Tcmminck 
states  that  he  has  received  a specimen  from  North 
America,  but  the  species  is  not  mentioned  by  Wilson, 
in  his  American  Ornithology,  nor  has  Charles  Bona- 
parte ever  met  with  it  there ; it  must  therefore,  os  he 
says,  “ be  exceedingly  rare'*  on  that  continent.  In 
most  countries  it  is  migratory,  returning  to  the  vast 
marshes  of  the  North  during  Summer,  where  it  breeds, 
forming  its  scanty  nest  of  decayed  Grasses  and  water 
plants,  which  it  places  in  some  tolerably  dry  spot  near  a 
standing  water,  and  depositing  four  eggs  of  a yellowish- 
white  or  pale  olive-green  blotched  with  dark  brown.  It 
descends  Southwards  on  the  approach  of  Winter,  and 
does  not  appear  to  collect  in  flocks  for  the  purpose  of 
migration,  but  each  individual  or  each  pair  acts  inde- 
pendently for  itself,  and  hence,  being  found  alone,  is  in 
many  parts  of  England  called  the  Solitary  Snipe.  Its 
flight  is  less  tortuous  and  rapid  than  the  Common  Snipe, 
and  performed  more  steadily  and  evenly,  like  the  Wood- 
cock. When  disturbed,  it  utters  a cry  like  the  common 
species,  but  shorter  and  hoarser. 

5.  Gallinago,  Liu. ; la  Beeassine,  Buff ; Common 
Snipe , Mont.  Ten  inches  in  length  ; the  tail  composed 
of  fourteen  quills ; the  webs  of  all  the  alar  quills  brown  ; 
upper  parts  varied  nearly  as  in  the  last  species;  neck 
and  chest  streaked  longitudinally  with  dark  brown ; 
flanks  transversely  marked  with  white  and  blackish ; 


middle  of  the  belly  and  vent  pure  white ; caudal  quills 
black  for  two-thirds  of  their  length,  the  remainder  red- 
dish-brown, with  a black  bar  near  the  tip;  beak  brown, 
its  base  ashy ; legs  pale  greenish.  This  species,  accord- 
ing to  Selby’s  observation,  is  confined  to  Europe  ami  the 
North  of  Asia ; it  is  strictly  indigenous  to  our  islands, 
though  the  greater  mass  retire  Northward  to  breed, 
leaving  a few  on  our  extensive  moors  and  marshy  dis- 
tricts, where,  about  the  beginning  of  April,  they  prepare 
their  nest,  which  is  formed  by  lining  dried  grasses  and 
heath  in  a shallow  depression  in  the  ground  beneath  a 
tuft  of  heath  or  rushes  in  the  bogs  of  our  moors.  Here 
the  female  deposits  four  yellowish-grey  eirt?S  inclining 
to  oil-green,  and  blotched  with  different  shades  of  red- 
dish-brown. The  young  quit  the  nest  speedily  alter 
their  exclusion,  and  run  about  after  the  parent  birds 
with  great  activity,  whilst  covered  only  with  a party- 
coloured  down  of  buff  and  brown.  When  seeking  for 
his  mate  at  pairing  time,  the  male  utters  a piping  or 
clicking  note,  often  repeated  whilst  on  the  wing,  “ accom- 
panied,” says  Selby,  44  at  intervals  by  a humming  or 
bleating  noise  not  unlike  that  of  a Goat,  produced  appa- 
rently by  a peculiar  action  of  the  wings,  as  the  bird, 
whenever  this  sound  is  emitted,  is  observed  to  descend 
with  great  velocity  and  with  a trembling  motion  of  the 
pinions.”  At  this  time,  especially  towards  evening  and 
during  the  whole  period  of  incubation,  it  soars  to 
a great  height,  and,  remaining  long  on  the  wing, 
its  note  is  heard  when  the  bird  is  far  beyond  sight. 
The  bill  of  the  young  bird  is  at  first  very  short,  ami  does 
not  acquire  its  full  length  till  they  are  two  or  three 
months  old,  and  its  flexibility  readily  distinguishes  them 
when  all  other  sign  of  their  youthfulness  has  disap- 
peared. As  Winter  approaches  they  descend  to  the 
fenny  districts,  moist  pastures,  and  wet  stubble,  where 
their  food  is  in  greatest  plenty ; hut  rarely  remain  long 
in  one  place,  the  prevalence  of  particular  winds  seeming 
to  affect  them,  so  that  the  spot  to-day  teeming  with 
them  is  to-morrow  found  deserted.  In  severe  frosts 
they  betake  themselves  to  the  heads  of  springs,  at  which, 
from  their  higher  temperature  not  being  so  quickly 
frozen,  they  obtain  a scanty  supply  of  food;  but  very 
many  perish.  When  disturbed  from  a spot  in  which 
they  have  been  long  domiciled  they  lie  very  close,  and 
will  not  rise  till  the  intruder  is  close  upon  them  ; but  if 
in  great  numbers,  they  arc  more  easily  roused,  and  one 
starting  up  and  giving  alarm  as  it  rises  on  the  wing  by 
a cry  resembling  the  word  chissick,  lispingly  pro- 
nounced, the  whole  flock  are  speedily  iu  motion,  first 
flying  horizontal  in  a zigzag  direction  against  the  wind 
and  close  to  the  ground  for  about  sixty  or  eighty  yards, 
and  then,  towering  up  to  a great  height,  continue  flying, 
till,  having  caught  sight  of  a fit  resting-place,  they  de- 
scend almost  perpendicularly  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
dart.  It  is  highly  valued  as  a table  delicacy,  and  often 
caught  in  the  fens  with  Lark  nets,  or  taken  like  the 
Woodcock  with  springes. 

S.  Gallinula , Lin. ; la  Petite  Beca*tine,  Buff. ; la 
Bhcamnc  Sourde,  Teram. ; Jack  Snipe,  Pen.  Six 
inches  and  a half  long;  the  tail  composed  of  twelve 
quills ; from  the  bill  to  the  nape  extends  a broad  black 
streak  spotted  with  ferruginous,  and  having  on  either 
side  of  it  above  the  eyes  a broad  yellowish  stripe  ; back 
and  scapular  feathers  black,  with  green  and  purple 
glowing*,  the  latter  long  and  narrow  edged  with  yel- 
lowish, and  forming  two  well-marked  bands  down  the 
back  ; throat  whitish  ; upper  part  of  the  chest  yellow ish- 
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8®01 LO-  brown,  with  brown  spots';  belly  white  ; flanks  and  vent 
streamed  longitudinally  with  brown  ; tail  brownish-black, 
edged  with  pale  chestnut-brown  ; bcnk  bluish  at  the 
base  and  black  towards  the  tip ; legs  livid-olive.  This 
species  is  the  smallest  of  the  species,  rarely  exceeding 
two  minces  in  weight.  During  Autumn  and  Winter  it 
is  as  numerous  in  this  country  as  the  Common  Snipe, 
hut  early  in  Spring  it  migrates  to  high  Northern  lati- 
tudes! tor  the  purpose  of  incubation,  where  it  deposits 
lour  or  five  oblong  whitish  eggs  spotted  with  ferrugi- 
nous. Gould  states  that  Europe  alone  seems  the 
proper  habitat  of  this  species,  for  although  occasionally 
met  with  elsewhere  it  is  exceedingly  rare ; but  Selby 
thinks  it  also  is  indigenous  to  Northern  Asia.  It  always 
seeks  out  the  softest  and  most  miry  part*  of  bogs,  sits 
very  close,  and,  from  the  similarity  of  its  colour  with  that 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  squats,  and  its  motionless 
manner  of  lying,  it  is  o fieri  discerned  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  may  be  almost  trodden  upon  before  it  rises  ; 
indeed  it  has  occasionally  been  taken  by  hand  under  the 
pointer’s  very  nose.  Its  flight  is  direct,  resembling  that 
of  the  Woodcock  when  flying  in  open  space,  with  its 
wings  considerably  bent,  ami  forming  an  acute  angle 
with  the  body.  It  flies  but  a very  short  distance,  drops 
in  the  first  miry  spot,  and  is  roused  with  more  difficulty 
than  at  first.  It  has  not  been  observed  to  utter  any 
kind  of  cry. 

*S.  Hilton  ii,  Tern.;  8.  Gallinago t Wils. ; Wilton ’« 
Snipe.  Nine  inches  in  length ; the  tail  consisting  of 
tixteen  quills,  and  the  lateral  only  half  the  width  of  the 
intermediate  quills  ; crown  of  the  head  black,  divided  hy 
a middle  pale  brown  irregular  line,  and  bounded  on 
either  ride  by  a similar  but  broader  one  above  each  eye ; 
from  the  bill  to  the  eye  a narrow  dusky  bond  runs ; back 
and  scapular!!  deep  black,  the  latter  waved  with  ferru- 
ginous, and  hroadly  edged  exteriorly  with  white;  wings 
dusky, all  the  feathers  and  the  coverts  tipped  with  white  ; 
outer  quill  edged  with  white ; neck  and  upper  part  of 
the  breast  pale  brown  varied  with  white  and  dusky  ; 
belly  pure  white,  sides  barred  with  dusky;  tail-coverts 
pale  ferruginous ; caudal  quills  deep  black,  ending  in  a 
bright  ferruginous  bar  crossed  by  a narrow  wavy  ferru- 
ginous line,  and  tipped  with  white;  bill  brown  and  its 
tip  black  ; legs  and  feet  pale  ashy-green.  The  colours  of 
the  female  less  bright.  They  are  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica, make  their  appearance  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  and,  after  remaining  in  the  low 
grounds  for  some  weeks,  the  greater  part  fly  Northward 
to  breed,  but  n few  are  still  found  in  the  marshes  during 
Summer,  and  probably  breed  there.  Vast  numbers 
winter  on  the  rice  grounds  of  the  Southern  States  of  the 
American  Union,  from  which  they  disappear  early  iu 
Spring.  They  have  the  same  soaring  irregular  flight  as 
the  European  Snipe,  the  same  bleating  note,  and  occa- 
sional rapid  descent  and  spring  from  the  marshes,  with 
the  like  feeble  squeak.  They  are  commonly  known  in 
the  American  States  as  the  European  Snipe;  but  Wilson 
pointed  out  their  difference  in  size  and  the  greater 
number  of  their  caudal  quills,  and  considered  it  most 
probable  that  they  were  a distinct  species,  which  has 
been  verified  both  by  Charles  Bonaparte  and  Temminck, 
the  former  of  whom  considered  them  as  identical  with  8. 
Brehmii,  whilst  the  latter  holds  them  as  a distinct  sjiecies. 

8.  Brehmii , Kaup ; Brehm ’*  .Snipe.  This  species 
resembles  our  common  Snipe  so  much  that  it  is  often 
mistaken  for  it ; it  is  intermediate  between  S ♦ Major 
and  8.  Gallinago,  agreeing  with  the  former  in  the 


number  of  its  caudal  quills,  (eirteen,)  and  with  the  latter  8COLO- 
in  size,  form,  and  general  colour,  hut  it  differs  from  both  PAX. 
in  being  mute,  like  S.  Gallinula.  As  distinguishing  v— 1 
characters  it  has  the  belly  white,  the  first  caudal  quill 
white  on  its  outer  vane,  and  marked  with  two  dusky 
transverse  bands,  whilst  its  inner  vane  is  greyish-black, 
and  unhanded  near  the  shaft.  Kaup  was  the  first  who 
noticed  it  as  a distinct  species,  and  met  with  it  in  the. 
hard  Winter  of  1922-23,  by  a brook  near  Gottingen,  ami 
he  considers  that  it  is  often  to  he  met  with  in  collections 
under  the  name  of  S.  Gallinago,  with  which  it  is  usually 
confounded. 

S.  Paludoui , Lath. ; la  Bhcamnt  det  Sacarmet, 

Buff.  ; Savannah  Snipe.  About  eleven  inches  and  a 
half  in  length ; lateral  caudal  quills  very  narrow  and 
acuminated ; head  marked  with  two  black  bunds  inter- 
posed between  three  ferruginous  and  one  brown  on 
either  side,  between  the  beak  and  the  eye ; whole 
neck  marked  with  large  blackish  spots,  becoming 
larger  on  the  breast;  all  the  under  ports  streaked  with 
brown  bands  on  a light  ferruginous  ground  ; scapulars 
pure  black,  their  outer  edges  broadly  bordered  with 
bright  ferruginous;  wing-coverls  marked  transversely 
with  reddish-white  on  a black  ground  ; alar  quills  mar- 
bled and  covered  with  ferruginous  zigzags ; lateral 
caudal  quills  marked  with  whitish  and  brown,  (lie  four 
middle  quills  broad,  and  having  a large  black  spot  at 
their  tip.  They  are  very  common  in  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  also  in  the  great  Savannahs  of  America, 
especially  about  the  marshes,  but  not  such  as  are  over- 
flowed by  the  salt  tide.  During  the  rainy  season  they 
seek  the  higher  ground,  ami  in  the  shallow-  cavity  of  a 
hillock  lined  with  grass  deposit  two  eggs.  They  move  ■ 
about  in  twos  or  threes,  ami  if  one  lx*  met  with  it  is  the 
sure  indication  of  the  neighbourhood  of  another.  To- 
wards evening  they  may  be  heard  calling  to  one  another 
in  a hoarse  rough  cry,  ka,  ka,  ka.  ka , like  the  cluck  of 
our  domestic  fowls.  When  in  the  Autumn  the  Savan- 
nahs occasionally  take  fire,  they  are  driven  in  great 
mimheni  to  the  parts  adjoining,  but  they  avoid  the 
woods,  and,  when  pursued,  never  drop,  but  fly  straight  off 
to  regain  the  Savannahs  from  whence  they  have  come ; 
in  this  respect  they  differ  from  the  European  Snipe,  but 
like  it  always  spring  up  from  beneath  the  foot  of  the 
sportsman. 

S.  Giganlea,  Natter. ; Gigantic  Snipe.  The  whole 
length  is  fifteen  inches,  and  the  beak  very  strong  and 
powerful,  which  distinctly  characterises  it  from  the  other 
species  ; the  head  and  neck  are  marked  as  in  the  last 
species,  but  the  neck  leas  widely  spotted  ; the  chest  and 
flanks  are  marked  with  black  crescents  on  a white 
ground ; the  middle  of  the  belly  pure  white ; scapulars 
and  wings  black,  edged  externally  with  bright  ferrugi- 
nous, tipped  with  reddish-white,  and  marked  with  ferru- 
ginous zigzags  far  apart,  the  alar  quills  varied  with  ashy 
zigzags ; lateral  caudal  quills  very  narrow,  acuminated, 
marked  with  black  and  ashy  ; of  the  four  middle  ones  the 
two  middlemost  are  black,  with  a very  broad  edging  of 
bright  ferruginous,  marbled  with  black;  all  the  coverts  , 

light  ferruginous,  with  zigzags  of  a deeper  tint.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Brazils. 

Section  111. — Long. beak*,  Selby.  Macro - 
ramphi,  Leach. 

The  middle  and  outer  toes  united  by  membrane  aa 
far  as  the  first  joint. 
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SCOLO*  S.  Griaea , Gmel. ; la  Beceuaine  ponctuee,  Tem.  ; 

;FAX.  Bed-breasted  Snipe,  Pen.  Rather  more  than  ten  inchet 
SCOLO-  *n  > < au«!nl  quills  twice,  marked  with  numerous 

P1A.  white  and  blackish  bands  ; top  of  the  head,  neck,  cheat, 
and  wing-coverts  spotless  ashy-brown  ; as  is  also  a spot 
between  the  beak  and  eye;  back  and  scapulars  light 
brown,  all  the  feathers  lipped  with  deeper ; eyebrows, 
throat,  belly,  and  thighs,  pure  white  ; flanks  whitish, 
varied  with  light  brown ; rump  and  under  tail -coverts 
white,  with  broad  blackish  crescents;  upper  tail-coverts 
banded  transversely  with  black ; caudal  quills  marked 
with  closely  approximated  bauds  of  black  and  white; 
beak  brown  ; legs  yellow.  Such  is  its  Winter  plumage, 
and  it  has  been  described  by  Wilson  as  a new  species  by 
the  name  of  S.  Ray kut ii.  In  its  Summer  garb  the  top 
of  the  head,  the  nape,  back,  and  scapulars  are  tinged 
with  reddish-brown,  as  are  also  the  neck  and  chest, 
hence  it  is  called  by  Pennant  th"  Red-breasted  Snipe; 
the  cheeks  and  eyebrows  light  reddish,  and  the  wing- 
coverts  ashy,  edged  with  white.  It  is  then  S.  Norebora - 
cenai*  of  Wilson.  This  bird  is  really  a native  of  Ame- 
rica,  but  it  has  been  twice  met  with  in  Europe,  once  in 
Sweden,  and  once  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  This 
species  is  always  found  in  Brazil,  notwithstanding  the 
numbers  which  migrate,  and,  according  to  Prince  Maxi- 
milian, extends  as  far  as  18°  South  latitude.  Its  man- 
ners and  habiu  appear  rather  to  resemble  those  of  the 
Godwits  and  Tringas,  than  cither  the  Snipes  or  Wood- 
cocks. It  is  seldom  or  never  seen  inland,  but  live*  in  the 
marshes  near  the  sea-side,  and  resorts  to  the  sand  bars 
and  mud  flats  at  low  water  in  search  of  food.  They 
breed,  Wilson  thinks,  not  far  North  of  the  United 
States,  which  they  do  not  leave  till  early  in  May  and 
return  aliout  the  beginning  of  August.  During  their 
stay  they  fly  about  in  flocks,  sometimes  very  high,  and, 
uttering  a loud  shrill  whistle,  form,  divide,  and,  re- 
uniting, make  several  circuitous  manoeuvres,  and  then 
drop  down  in  such  numbers,  and  so  close  together,  that 
eighty-five  have  been  shot  at  one  discharge  of  a musket. 
They  are  in  best  order  in  September,  and  are  most  pre- 
ferred for  the  table.  On  the  approach  of  Winter  they 
migrate  further  to  the  Southward,  and  reappear  on 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey  early  in  the  following  April. 


Richardson  says  it  is  well  known  in  the  fur  countries,  and  8COLO- 
has  an  extensive  breeding  range  from  Lake  Superior  to  pAX. 
the  Arctic  Sea.  And  he  also  further  states,  that  the  in*  scoTop- 
dividuals  killed  on  the  Saskatchewan  plains  had  their  siDKS. 
crops  filled  with  leeches  and  fragments  of  coleoptera. 

•V.  P/enato,  Illig. ; Bridled  Snipe.  Ten  inches  aud  a 
quarter  long;  top  oflhe  head  marked  longitudinally  with 
two  broad  blackish-brown  stripes,  separated  by  a narrow 
reddish-ferruginous  streak  ; from  the  nostril  a tawny* 
ferruginous  stripe  passes  above  the  eye  to  the  nape,  and 
beneath  it  a blackish-brown  stripe  as  far  as  the  eye; 
nape,  aural  region,  and  side  of  the  head  reddish-yellow  ; 
lower  pari  of  the  neck  and  chest  tawny-reddish-yeliow, 
tinged  with  dusky  browu  ; belly  and  veut  white,  marked 
on  the  sides  and  vent  with  well-defined,  broad,  dusky 
greyish-brnwn,  angular  spots ; back  dusky  bruwn,  aud 
some  of  its  feathers  having  their  outer  web  ferruginous, 
forming  longitudinal  stripes  and  spots;  scapulars  and 
wing-coverts  dusky  gTeyish-brown,  with  white  ferrugi- 
nous spotting*  ; alar  quids  dusky  brown,  the  first  having 
its  edge  lighter,  the  others  tipped  with  white;  outer  two 
caudal  quills  white  barred  with  black,  the  third  for  half 
its  length  blackish,  the  others  for  the  first  half  of  their 
length  black,  the  other  half  ferruginous,  marked  near 
their  end  with  a fine  transverse  black  bund,  and  tipped 
with  while;  upper  tail-covert*  ferruginous, under  black  ; 
beak  having  the  half  nearest  its  base  pale  brownish  flesh- 
colour,  aud  the  other  half  blackish-brown  ; legs  brownish 
flesh-coloured.  The  female  is  distinguished  by  the 
stripes  on  the  back  being  paler,  and  (lie  breast,  flunks, 
and  wing-coverts  more  deeply  speckled.  It  is  very 
common  in  the  marshy  districts  of  Brazil ; its  flight  is 
quick  and  sometimes  very  high,  like  our  Common  Snipe. 

It  is  said  to  deposit  two  eggs  on  a little  hillock  in  the 
marshes. 

See  Linn®i  SytUma  Nature  a Ginelin ; Butibn, 

Hiatoire  Naturelle  dea  Oueaux ; Temminck,  Manuel 
tf  Ornithohgir , et  Planches  Colorices ; W ilson,  American 
Ornithology  ; C.  Bonaparte,  Observations  on  the.  Nomen- 
clature of  fPilson's  Ornithology  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  ; Pen- 
nant, British  Zoology  ; Selby,  Illustrations  of  British 
Ornithology. 


SCOLOPENDRA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Myria- 
poda. 

Grneric  character . Antennas  conic-setaceous,  com- 
posed of  seventeen  subconic  joints ; mouth  covered  by 
hemispheric  gale®;  labrum  divided  by  a fissure;  exte- 
rior palpi  with  a double  peduncle  ; mandibles  strung, 
hairy,  with  a lateral,  paipiform  appendage,  their  apex 
pierced  ; eyes  granulated,  eight  in  number,  four  on  each 
side  of  the  head,  placed  in  a rhomboid  form  ; body  de- 
pressed, long,  linear,  vermiform,  the  segments  mar- 
gined; leg*  numerous,  about  twenty-three  pair;  three 
anterior  puir  very  short ; hinder  pair  long. 

Type  of  the  genus  & M or  si  tans ; Donovan,  Indian 
Insects ; Leach,  Zool.  Misc.  vol.  iii.  pi.  138.  The  ani- 
mals of  this  genus  are  generally  of  large  size,  sometimes 
nearly  a foot  in  length ; there  appears  to  be  a great 
number  of  species,  but  their  characters  have  not  been 
elaborated  ; they  frequent  the  tropical  regions. 

SCOLOPIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  /cos - 
andria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : calyx 


inferior,  three  or  four-parted ; corolla,  petals  three  or 
four;  berry  crowned  by  the  style, one-celled,  six-seeded  ; 
seeds  aril  lute. 

One  species,  S.  pvsilla,  native  of  Ceylon. 

SCOLO PSIDES,  from  the  Greek  mXoi,  a sharp 
stake,  and  ricoc*  a form.  Cur.  In  Zoology,  a genu* 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Sciennoides,  order 
Acanthopterygii,  class  Pisces . 

Generic  character.  Mouth  moderately  wide ; two 
scarcely  distinguishable  pores  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  or 
none  at  all;  teeth  very  fine ; eyes  large;  second  subor- 
bitar  bone  terminating  in  a rounded  lobe,  generally 
denticulated,  and  having  at  the  angle  which  joins  the 
orbit  a spiny  point  directed  backwards  ami  crossing  a 
similar  point  on  the  third  suborbilar;  branchial  rays 
five;  body  oval  or  oblong;  scales  forge ; dorsal  fin 
continuous,  its  rays  dropping  into  a groove  on  the  back, 
with  the  spines  alternately  broad  on  the  right  and  left; 
caudal  flu  more  or  lens  cleft. 

This  genus  of  fishes, established  by  Cuvier,  is  connected 
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SCOLOPSIDES. 


SCO  LOP-  with  the  Scitruit,  and  especially  with  the  Diet  gramma * 
SIDKS.  and  Pritlipomet , by  the  toothing  of  the  preopercule  ; 

V~V~/  their  general  form  resembles  that  of  the  latter  genus, 
which  have  the  dorsal  fin  continuous,  hut  some  have 
the  elevated  profile  and  convex  nape  of  the  Pristijnnus 
with  a divided  dorsal  fin,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Diagrammas . They  are,  however,  specially  distin- 

guished from  these  by  the  number  of  their  branchial 
rays  which  do  not  exceed  five,  and  if  there  be  a sixth 
it  is  extremely  slender.  They  are  all  natives  of  the 
Indian  Seas,  and  do  not  attain  a great  size. 

S.  Kate,  Cuv. ; Anthiat  Japonicus,  Bl. ; U Lutjan 
Japonaue , La  cep.  Six  inches  in  length ; body  oval 
and  rather  compressed ; tip  of  the  muzzle,  jaws,  and 
suborbitar  bones  scalelcss,  but  the  other  ports  of  the 
head  covered  with  scales;  the  rounded  hinder  edge  of 
the  first  subnrbitar  bone  scarcely  denticulated  ; angle  of 
the  preopcrcule  rounded,  and  having  a slightly  re-enter* 
ing  concavity  above,  the  angle  and  whole  ascending 
edge  finely  toothed  ; posterior  edge  of  the  opercule 
armed  with  a small  sharp  point,  at  its  base  a groove  or 
a vertical  line  finely  toothed  ; spines  of  the  dorsal  fin 
strong ; the  first  of  the  anal  short,  but  the  second  and 
third  ultso  strong;  caudal  fin  forked,  its  lobes  obtuse ; 
colour  grey,  inclining  to  vinous.  Is  caught  through- 
out the  year  olf  Pondicherry,  but  not  in  great  quantity, 
and  is  considered  good  eating;  it  is  called  Mounik- 
kan-tekate. 

S.  Kurita,  Cuv.  Eight  inches  long ; denticules  of  the 
suborbitar  bone  more  numerous  and  better  marked,  and 
the  concavity  of  the  preopcrcule  deeper  ihuu  iti  the  last 
species ; body  also  deeper ; its  dorsal  fin  has  two  more 
soft  rays  and  the  anal  one ; upper  part  of  the  body 
dusky  red,  mingled  with  yellowish-green  ; under  part 
white,  tinged  with  yellow  ; fins  golden. 

S.  Rupprlii , Cuv.  Five  inches  in  length  ; very  similar 
to  the  last,  but  distinguished  by  the  ascending  edge  of 
the  prcopercule  being  less  concave ; it  is  of  u greenish- 
grey  colour,  and  all  the  fins  reddish.  Native  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

8.  Vosmeri , Cuv.;  5.  Argyrotoma,  Kohl  and  Van 
Hass.;  Anthiat  Vosnu  Bl.  From  seven  to  eight  inches 
long;  the  body  deeper  than  that  of  the  first  species,  und 
the  nape  more  convex;  the  spine  of  the  first  suborbitar 
bone  has  two  or  three  denticules,  and  those  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  ascending  edge  of  the  preopcrcule  are  straight 
and  projecting  outwards;  the  scales  forming  the  lateral 
line  are  less  than  the  others;  first  unul  spine  very  long, 
equalling  half  the  length  of  the  second,  whilst  in  8.  Kate 
it  is  only  one-third ; general  colour  silvery,  inclined  to 
golden,  and  tinged  with  reddish ; the  disc  of  each  scale 
forms  n deeper  spot  towards  the  middle  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body;  below  the  lateral  line  a band  of 
brighter  silvery  than  the  other  parts ; fins  grey.  Native 
of  Java.  • 

S.  Torquatos,  Cuv.  Five  inches  in  length  ; has  the 
prcopercule  armed  like  S.  Kasmeri,  but  the  edge  of  the 
suborbitar  bone  below  the  spine  has  its  notches  almost 
imperceptible ; it  is  characterised  by  a broad  pale  band, 
which,  passing  from  the  nape,  covers  the  opercule,  and 
joins  the  pale  tint  of  the  breast.  Is  found  at  Batavia. 

S.  /Jitineatos,  Cuv.  ; A nth,  Bilin.  Bl.  ; le  Lutjan 
Elliptique,  Lacep.  Six  inches  in  length ; its  general 
furm  more  oblong ; the  suborbitar  bone  terminating 
in  a strong  spine,  with  two  or  three  denliculalions  below  ; 
angle  of  the  preopercule  rounded,  its  denliculations  to- 
lerably well  marked,  as  are  also  those  on  its  ascending 


edge,  although  they  are  very  fine,  and  never  straight;  SCO LOR* 
the  opercule  has  a strong  spine,  but  neither  grooves  nor  SIDKS. 
denticules ; general  colour  silvery,  with  some  brown  •v-* 
lines  passing  along  the  back,  aud  two  bluish  stri|>cs 
passing  from  the  edge  to  the  beginning  of  the  soft  part 
of  the  dorsal  fin. 

B,  Margariii/tr,  Cut.  Eight  inches  in  length  ; its 
proportions  more  lengthy ; suborbitar  lengthy,  und  its 
spine  very  long  and  strong,  with  only  three  denticules 
below ; preopercular  denticules  strong,  unequal,  and 
partially  straightened,  its  angle  uot  prominent;  back 
greenish-blue,  becoming  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  each 
scale  spotted  at  its  base  with  silvery  ; belly  white;  dorsal 
fin  grey,  the  others  puler.  From  the  Isle  of  VVuigiou. 

•S’.  Monogramma,  Cuv.  Twelve  inches  long ; distin- 
guished hy  the  naked  vertical  part  at  the  base  of  the 
opercule  being  marked  with  two  grooves;  spine  of  first 
suborbitar  bone  strong,  its  denticules  hardly  visible, 
those  of  the  prcopercule  also  very  fine,  its  angle  mude- 
ralely  prominent ; anal  spines  of  moderate  size ; tip|)cr 
lobe  of  caudal  fin  more  lengthy ; colour  silvery,  tinged 
with  violet  on  the  back  ; a broad  black  band  runs  longi- 
tudinally below  the  lateral  line;  muzzle  marked  trans- 
versely with  two  blue  or  violet  stripes ; fin*  rosy  or  yel- 
lowish, the  ba-**  of  the  pectoral  streaked  with  violet;  tail 
yellow,  edged  with  bluish.  Fouud  at  Java,  where  it  is 
called  by  the  natives  Passir-passir,  and  also  at  Batuvia. 

S.  Tetniatus,  Ehmib.  Six  inches  long;  similar  in 
form  to  the  preceding,  but  without  any  grooves  on  the 
opercule.  and  the  suborbitar  has  four  denticules,  of  which 
the  second  is  pointed  ; back  aud  sides  greenish ; belly 
whitish;  above  the  lateral  line  u broad  brown  band 
passes  from  the  shoulder  to  the  caudal  fin,  and  a blue 
streak  passes  from  the  eye  to  the  muzzle;  the  pectoral, 
the  edge  of  the  soft  pari  of  the  dorsal,  and  the  caudal 
fin  tinged  with  rosy;  the  ground  colour  of  all  the  fins 
greyish.  It  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  called  by 
the  Arabs  Koont. 

S.  Ihmaculatut , Rupp.  From  six  to  seven  inches 
long ; very  similar  to  X.  Monogramma,  and  like  il  has 
the  double  groove  on  the  opercule  very  distinct,  but  its 
suborbitar  bone  is  narrower  and  the  body  less  deep ; it* 
colour  is  silvery,  with  a greenish  tinge  towards  the  back  ; 
from  the  anterior  third  of  the  body  a broad  blackish 
band  extends  below  the  lateral  line  to  the  tail;  fins  red- 
dish. Is  found  both  in  the  Red  Sea  and  at  Trin- 
comalee. 

S.  Temporalis , Cuv.  Nearly  a foot  long,  with  a 
double  groove  on  the  opercule,  and  the  upper  lobe  of 
the  caudal  fin  terminating  in  a thread-like  process  ; its 
suborbitar  bone  deeper  than  in  the  last  species,  and  the 
denticules  more  distinct ; but  its  principal  distinction 
consists  in  the  naked  patch  on  the  muzzle  being  ex- 
tended above  the  eyebrow,  and  even  on  to  the  temple ; 
back  greenish,  with  longitudinal  orange  stripes,  and  a 
broad  yellow  baud  extending  along  each  side  ; many  oi 
the  scales  spotted  with  silvery,  and  these  arranged  in 
rows ; forehead  market!  with  three  transverse  blue  bands, 
of  which  the  upper  forms  a ring  on  the  temple ; a fourth, 
extending  from  the  muzzle  beneath  the  eye,  crosses  the 
opercule,  and  is  lost  on  the  shoulder;  upper  lobe  of  the 
caudal  fin  yellow,  lower  reddish;  other  fins  reddish. 

Found  at  the  Isle  of  Wuigiou,  where  it  is  called  In- 
flow, also  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  aud  on  liic  Isle 
of  Vnnicolo. 

& Frenatus,  Cuv.  Six  inches  long;  its  opercule 
doubly  grooved,  the  angle  of  the  preopercule  projecting. 
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8COLOP-  and  its  edge  armed  with  large  strong  dcnticules  pertly 
SIDES,  straightened  and  partly  forked  ; its  suborbitar  hone  not 
SCOM-  ^eePer  t^lan  'n  & Bilineatua,  and  having  but  three  or 
BKR."  four  small  denticules  below  the  spine;  both  lobes  of  the 
» j—  ->  caudal  fin  elongated  into  a thread,  of  which  the  upper 
is  somewhat  the  longer;  dorsal  and  anal  spines  very 
strong ; back  golden-yellow,  sides  and  belly  white ; 
upper  part  of  the  muzzle  before  the  eye  violet-brown, 
edged  in  front  with  light  blue  or  silvery;  a green  band 
passes  from  the  back  of  the  eye  up  to  the  third  ray  of 
the  dorsal  fin.  Found  off  the  Sechelles,  and  off  the  Isle 
of  France. 

8L  Pertonatm , Cuv.  Ten  inches  long;  the  oper- 
cule  and  prcoperculc  similar  to  the  preceding  two  species, 
the  suborbitar  bone,  shallower  than  in  S.  Temporalit,  is 
deeper  than  in  S.  Frertatuty  and  beneath  the  spine  are 
three  or  four  well-defined  denticules ; in  colour  it  is  very 
similar  to  >9.  Temporality  but  distinguished  from  it  by 
the  temple  not  being  bare;  it  is  silvery  and  tinged  with 
blue  on  the  back,  with  a yellow  band  along  each  side ; 
in  tmnt  of  the  eye  the  muzzle  is  blackish-brown ; the 
fins  are  grey  ; the  caudal  greenish,  edged  with  violet, 
and  the  spiny  port  of  the  dorsal  with  yellow.  From 
Batavia. 

$.  Ttrnioptrrua,  Kuhl  and  Van  Hass.  Seven  inches 
in  length  ; with  its  suborbitar  bone  deeper,  and  its  pro- 
file more  elevated  than  in  S.  Monogramma  ; a violet 
stripe  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  dorsal  fin. 
Is  found  at  Java. 

See  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  Hiatoire  det  Poitson*  ; 
Pat.  Ruflsell,  his  tie*  of  the  Coromandel  Coaal  ; Bloch, 
Ichthyologia  a Schneider. 


SCOLOSANTHUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  8COLO- 
Tetrandria . order  Monogynia . Generic  character; 

calyx  four-cleft  ; corolla  tubular,  border  revolute  ; seed-  

vessel  a one-seeded  drupe.  SCOM- 

One  species,  8.  verticolor , native  of  the  West  Indies.  BEK, 

SCOLYMUS,  ill  Botany,  a genus  of  the  ela^s  Syn-  1 ^ 

g mesas,  order  AZqualti,  natural  order  Composite.  Ge- 
neric character : calyx  imbricated,  the  leafy  scales 
surrounded  with  spines  ; receptacle  chalfy  ; down 
none. 

Three  species,  natives  o>  the  South  of  Europe  and 
Barbary. 

SCOLYTUS*  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennxe  clavate,  the  club  com- 
mencing at  the  ninth  joint;  the  basal  joint  robust, 
slightly  elongate,  second  short,  somewhut  globose,  the 
third  to  the  eighth  transverse,  the  remainder  forming  a 
compressed  ovate  club,  composed  of  closely  united 
lamiiue;  palpi  four,  unequal ; the  terminal  joint  some- 
what elongate,  slender ; mandibles  triangular,  entire; 
head  subglobose;  eyes  elongate,  curved  ; thorar  large, 
narrowed  in  front ; elytra  cyliudric,  truncate  ; abdomen 
obliquely  and  abruptly  truncate  beneath,  and  some- 
times with  a produced  process  ; legs  short ; tibue  com- 
pressed, simple,  the  outer  angle  terminating  in  a curved 
spine;  tarn  tetramerous,  with  the  penultimate  joint 
bifid. 

Type  of  the  genus  & destructor,  Olivier;  Curtis, 

Britt.  Ent.  vol.  i.  pi.  xliii.  Abundant  throughout  Eng- 
and,  and  extremely  destructive  to  elm  trees. 
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SCOMBER,  from  the  Gr.  oeopf 3poc,  Lin. ; Mackerel, 
Pen.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  family  Scomberoidet,  order  Acanthopterygii,  class 
Pitres. 

Generic  character.  Teeth  pointed,  in  a single  row  in 
each  jaw  ; body  spindle-shaped,  and  covered  with  very 
small  scales;  two  dorsul  fins  far  apart,  the  first  con- 
tinuous, the  second  and  the  anal  divided  into  several 
false  fins ; pectorul  fins  of  moderate  size ; ventruls  far 
forward  ; each  side  of  the  tail  furnished  with  two  little 
crests,  hut  no  keel ; most  of  them  provided  with  an  air- 
bladder. 

This  genus,  as  arranged  by  Linnieus,  contains  many 
more  species  than  those  to  which  it  is  restricted  by  Cu- 
vier, who  has  formed  from  it  the  genera  Scomber,  Thyn- 
7i  ut,  Orcynua.  Auxia,  Sarda,  Cybium,  Theraite* , and 
Gempylut.  The  true  Muckerels  are  distinguished  from 
the  Tunnies  by  their  two  dorsal  fins  being  more  distant 
from  each  other,  and  by  the  deficiency  of  the  cartilaginous 
keel  between  the  caudal  crests ; from  the  Orcyni  by  the 
moderate  length  of  their  pectoral  fins ; from  the  Auxidea 
in  having  no  corselet;  from  the  Sardte  by  the  smaller 
size  of  their  teeth  : they  have  not  the  compressed,  sharp, 
lancet-shaped  teeth  of  Cybium , Thenitet , and  Gem- 
pylua.  The  scales  covering  their  body  are  almost  im- 
perceptible. Mackerel  live  in  shoals,  and  make  their 
appearance  very  regularly  at  certain  seasons  in  particular 
places ; they  are  very  valuable  as  articles  of  food,  and 
are  sought  after  with  great  avidity.  They  are  found 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Continent,  but  never  lower 
than  the  Canaries. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


A very  curious  circumstance  with  regard  to  this  genus 
is,  that  some  are  unprovided,  whilst  the  greater  number 
are  furnished,  with  an  air-bladder  ; the  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference in  animals  so  closely  allied  is  quite  unknown. 

a.  fruJiout  an  air-bladder. 

8.  Scomber,  Lin. ; le  Maquerrau  Commun,  Cuv. ; 
Mackerel , Pen.  Length  from  one  to  two  feet,  of  which 
the  head  measures  rather  more  than  u fifth  ; lips  rather 
fleshy;  teeth  resembling  little  pointed  cones,  placed  in 
a single  row,  in  number  from  seventy-six  to  eighty  in 
each  jaw,  and  slightly  curved  inwards ; the  outer  edge 
of  each  palatine  bone  furnished  with  a row  of  similar 
teeth,  and  at  each  angle  in  front  of  the  vomer  are  three 
or  lour  teeth ; pharyngeal  bone#  implanted  with  long, 
slender,  and  threadlike  teeth  ; the  eye  covered  before  and 
behind  with  a thick,  transparent,  and  almost  gelatinous 
membrane,  elf  ft  vertically  in  an  elliptical  form,  so  that 
only  a third  of  the  diameter  of  the  eye  is  visible  ; pee- 
opercule  smooth,  nearly  triangular  ; opercule  irregularly 
quadrangular,  interopercule  extending  along  the  lower 
edge  of  the  prcopercule,  and  narrower  before  than  behind ; 
first  dorsal  fin  commences  at  the  anterior  third  of  the 
body,  of  a triangular  form,  and  can  be  shut  up  into  a 
groove  in  the  back  ; the  distance  between  the  first  and 
second  dorsal  fin  one-sixth  of  the  total  length  ; pectoral 
and  ventral  fins  anterior  to  the  first  dorsal ; false  dorsal 
fins  five,  of  which  the  last  appears  like  two  united  by 
membrane  ; anal  fin  of  similar  form  and  size  to  the  se- 
cond dorsal,  behind  it  also  five  false  anal  fins  similar  to 
3 r 
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3COM-  those  on  the  back  ; caudal  fin  crcscent-shaped  ; the  cheek 
BKR.  is  covered  with  some  peculiar  long* pointed  scales  di- 
rccted  backwards,  which  seem  to  form  plaits  rather  than 
scales ; the  body  covered  with  very  small  scales,  as  it 
were  blended  in  with  the  skin ; latent)  line,  passing  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  straight  from  the  head  to  the 
tait ; the  colour  of  the  back  is  blue-steel,  iridescent  with 
green,  gold,  and  purple,  relieved  with  nearly  straight  or 
undulating  black  lines,  the  former  characterising  the 
male  and  the  latter  the  femulc  fish,  running  downwards 
and  forwards  a little  below  the  lateral  line,  and  in  num- 
ber about  thirty ; along  each  side  and  parallel  with  the 
lateral  line  run  one  or  two  blackish  longitudinal  streaks, 
interrupted  and  almost  lost  near  the  tail ; sides  and  belly 
silvery,  with  purple  and  gold  glossing* ; anal,  and  often 
the  ventral,  fins  flesh-coloured  ; the  false  anal  fins  sil- 
very, and  all  the  other  fins  grey.  Mr.  Yarrell  mentions, 
as  a further  sexual  distinction,  that  the  gill-cover  and  body 
have  a more  attenuated  form  in  the  male,  whilst  in  the 
female  the  former  is  shorter  and  the  latter  deeper.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  May,  and  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  even  in  the  early  part  of  August,  Mac- 
kerel are  caught  full  of  roe.  but  they  begin  to  spawn  in 
June,  and,  according  to  Bloch,  540,000  eggs  have  been 
counted  in  the  roe  of  a single  female.  Mr.  Yarrell  states 
that  he  has  observed  Mackerel  caught  on  the  sandy 
shores  of  Worthing  drop  their  roe  earlier  than  those 
taken  in  the  deep  water  of  Brighton.  By  the  end  of 
August  the  young  Mackerel,  which  are  called  Shiners, 
have  attuiued  four  or  six  inches  in  length ; in  November 
they  are  half  grown,  and  then  taking  to  the  deep  water 
are  seen  no  more  through  the  Winter.  Some  of  the  old 
fish,  however,  remain  ofT  the  coast,  and  are  occasionally 
taken  every  month  throughout  the  year.  Mackerel,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Yarrell,  Iced  probably  on  the  fry  of  other 
fish,  and  at  Hastings  follow  towards  the  shore  a small 
kind  of  Clupea , commouly  known  there  as  Mackerel 
Mini,  and  which  he  suspects  to  be  the  young  of  the 
Sprat.  Mackerel  ore  included  amongst  the  fish  which 
are  called  migratory,  and  said  to  pass  from  the  North 
Seas  downward  towards  the  South,  and  Anderson  has 
described  their  track;  he  states  that  in  Spring  they  coast 
along  Iceland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and,  passing  into 
the  Atlantic,  send  one  column  along  the  coasts  of  Por- 
tugal and  Spain  which  enters  the  Mediterranean,  whilst 
the  other,  entering  the  British  Channel,  appears  on  the 
French  and  English  coasts  in  May,  and.  passing  North- 
wards, visits  those  of  Holland  und  Friesland  in  June, 
whence,  continuing  to  Jutland,  it  sends  a detachment 
around  that  island  which  pass  into  the  Balric.  whilst 
the  remainder,  proceeding  along  the  coasts  of  Norway, 
return  to  the  North  Sen  whence  they  had  set  ouL  Ac- 
cording to  Duhamel  they  retire  during  the  Winter  to  the 
bays  and  shoals  of  Newfoundland,  where  they  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud  und  remain  till  the.  ice  has  broken 
up.  when  they  again  approach  the  coast.  This  notice 
of  DuhamePs  is  supported  by  Loce'pede’s  narrative  of 
the  observations  of  an  old  French  Admiral,  who  states 
that  be  had  during  Spring  seen  upon  the  coast  of  Green- 
land. in  the  bays  which  ure  full  of  soft  mud  and  sea- 
weed, millions  of  Mackerel  with  their  heads  buried  some 
inches  in  the  mud  and  their  tails  sticking  up,  so  that 
when  first  seen  by  his  sailors  they  were  afraid  of  running 
their  boats  in  shore  fur  fear  of  damaging  them  against 
what  they  supposed  to  be  beds  of  coral.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  migration  of  the  Mackerel, 
instead  of  being  from  North  to  South,  is  merely  from 


deep  water,  to  which  they  had  retired  during  Wi  liter,  to  3COM- 
the  coast ; and  this  appears  morp  likely  to  be  the  case,  BEK. 
as  they  are  taken  nearly  at  the  same  time  in  the  Medi- 
terranean,  in  the  British  Channel,  and  in  the  North 
Sea.  They  have  been  met  with  as  far  South  as  the  Ca- 
naries. but  there  is  no  notice  of  their  being  found  nearer  • 
the  tropics.  The  largest  are  said  to  be  taken  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  British  Channel  between  Sorliugues  and 
the  lie  de  Baa,  but  their  flavour  is  not  so  good  as  those 
of  less  size.  Different  localities  appear  to  have  some 
effect  on  the  edible  qualities  of  this  fish  ; those  of  the 
Channel  are  considered  the  best,  at  Amsterdam  it  is 
esteemed  of  little  value,  and  the  Icelanders  set  so  little 
store  on  it  that  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  fish  for 
it.  In  England  and  France,  however.  Mackerel  are 
highly  prized,  and  their  greut  number  render  them  so 
important  an  article  of  food  to  the  poor  of  both  coun- 
tries, that  the  French  Court,  during  the  war  in  1779, 
thought  it  worth  while  to  make  an  application  to  the 
English  Ministry  with  the  view  of  allowing  the  fishermen 
of  both  nations  to  continue  their  employment,  without 
molestation  by  the  ships  of  either  country.  It  was  not 
thought  right  by  the  British  Government  to  bind  them- 
selves to  such  proposition  by  treaty  ; but  a tacit  under 
standing  upon  the  point  took  place,  and  as  Gillingwater 
mentions,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Ancient  Town 
of  Lowtstofl , the  Mackerel  fishery  was  carried  on  un- 
disturbed by  either  of  the  contending  parties  during  that 
war. 

Mackerel  are  most  commonly  caught  in  drift  or  drove - 
wfi,  of  a hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  in  depth,  made  of  small,  fine,  reddish- 
brown  twine,  and  with  meshes  of  rather  more  than  two 
inches  and  a half  in  size,  well  corked  at  the  top,  but  not 
leaded  at  bottom.  Each  boat,  containing  four  men  and 
a boy,  or  five  men,  is  provided  with  a hundred  of  these 
n eta,  and  twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen  of  them  being  at- 
tached together  by  their  ends,  are  fastened  by  their 
corked  edge  to  a thick  strong  rope  called  the  drift-rope, 
to  one  end  of  which  a large  buoy  being  fixed,  the  buoy 
is  thrown  overboard,  and  the  boat  being  put  before  the 
wind,  as  she  sails  the  rope  and  nets  are  handed  over 
her  stem  till  the  whole  are  shot,  when  the  drift-rope  is 
carried  forward  and  made  fast  to  the  bow  of  the  vessel, 
and  upon  it  she  rides  as  if  at  anchor,  and  thus  keeps  it 
constantly  strained.  The  nets  are  shot  in  the  evening, 
as  in  day-time  the  fish  would  see  and  avoid  them,  and 
usually  remain  out  through  the  night,  but  sometimes 
arc  hauled  in  and  shot  a second  lime.  In  the  nets  thus 
stretched,  from  three-quarters  of  a mile  to  a mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  according  to  the  number  of  parties  en- 
gaged, the  Mackerel,  prow  ling  about  in  the  dark,  become 
entangled,  getting  their  heads  beyond  the  gill-flaps  into 
the  meshes,  but  not  hei ng  able  to  pass  further  on  account 
of  the  greater  size  of  their  body  they  are  held  as  in  a 
noose,  till  taken  out  by  the  fishermen.  When  the  neU 
are  to  be  taken  in,  a capstan  on  one  side  of  the  deck  is 
manned,  upon  which  the  drift-rope  is  wound  in,  and  as 
it  comes  up,  a man  standing  in  the  vessel’s  bows  untie® 
the  nets  from  the  drift-rope  whilst  others  hand  them  in 
with  the  fish  which  are  caught  upon  the  other  side ; the 
whole  range  of  nets  having  been  thus  taken  in,  the  boats 
return  to  shore  with  their  cargo  or  siwer,  as  it  is  called 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sea.* 
son  two  hundred  and  a half  of  fish,  at  six  score  and 
twelve  to  the  hundred,  is  considered  a good  siwer  for 
one  night,  as  they  sell  at  from  four  to  five  pounds  a 
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9COK*  hundred  ; but  at  the  latter  part  of  the  season  a good 
BER.  sivver  n about  eight  hundred,  when  the  fish  only  fetch 
about  twelve  shilling*  a hundred. 

A Mackerel  boat  with  its  fitting?  in  worth  about 
£350,  and  the  net*  are  worth  £2  a piece.  The  fisher- 
men  attached  to  the  boats  are  paid  by  shares  ; twenty 
nets  take  equal  share  with  one  man,  and  the  boat  has 
to  her  share  twenty-five  nets ; the  latter  belongs  to  the 
captain,  who,  being  usually  owner,  takes  forty-five  nets  for 
his  share.  About  £200  is  considered  a good  sum  for  one 
boat  to  earn  in  the  season;  but  when  divided  between 
men,  nets,  and  boat,  the  sum  to  each  man  is  but  trifling; 
he  receiving  £15,  whilst  each  net  has  12*.,  and  the  boat 
£1$,  the  remaining  sum,  about  £30,  being  retained  for 
provision  and  repairs ; so  that  it  may  be  computed  that 
few  men  earn  more  than  a guinea  a week  during  the 
season,  whilst  very  many  do  not  get  even  that. 

On  the  Cornish  coast,  in  deep  water,  the  fishing  is 
sometimes  conducted  differently ; a very  deep  net  with 
meshes  too  small  for  the  Mackerel  to  get  through  them 
is  made  use  of,  and  two  boats  are  employed  in  working 
it.  Whilst  one  of  the  boats  rows  round  the  shoal  and 
throws  the  net  overboard,  the  other  keeps  the  end  of  it 
steady,  and  warps  it  round  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  fi*h,  which  being  thus  encircled,  the  men  draw  the 
net  together  at  the  ends  and  hottom,and,  then  raising  it 
from  the  ground,  the  fish  are  brought  to  the  surface  and 
taken  into  the  boat.  But  if  the  net  be  cast  near  the 
shore,  it  is,  after  having  been  properly  laid  out,  closed 
and  dragged  to  the  beach  like  a ground  net. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May,  on  the  Sussex  coast, 
another  mode  of  fishing  is  employed  called  railing  or 
trailing,  which  consists  in  fishing  with  a line,  whilst  the 
boat  is  under  sail  with  a fresh  breeze;  the  line  for  this 
purpose  is  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  long,  with  a weight 
of  a sugarloaf  form,  and  from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds  in 
weight,  attached  near  its  bottom,  and  baited  with  apiece 
of  Mackerel  to  resemble  a small  fish  ; this  is  a very  kill- 
ing bait,  but  a slip  of  red  leather  or  scarlet  cloth  will 
often  answer  the  same  purpose.  By  this  method  two 
men  will  take  from  five  hundred  to  a thousand  fish  in  a 
day  if  the  weather  be  favourable.  The  French  &Ibo 
practise  this  method ; they  call  the  line  a libouret,  and 
it  differs  from  our  line  in  having  instead  of  one  hook 
several  small  lines  of  different  lengths  to  prevent 
tangling,  each  of  which  is  armed  with  a hook.  In  the 
French  boots  six  men  are  often  employed  fishing  at 
once  with  lines,  and  sometimes  one  person  is  sufficiently 
adroit  to  manage  two  lines.  If  they  catch  more  than 
they  can  dispose  of  whilst  fresh,  they  salt  and  barrel 
them  like  Herrings. 

The  fish  which  are  taken  on  the  Kentish  and  Sussex 
coasts  are  forwarded  to  London  by  vans  provided  for 
that  purpose,  but  from  Suffolk  and  Essex  they  are  usu- 
ally forwarded  by  fast-sailing  cutters  which  bring  them 
up  the  river  to  Billingsgate.  Mackerel  are  considered 
to  be  in  best  season  in  May  and  June,  and  it  is  & vulgar 
notion  that  they  are  not  in  perfection  till  gooseberry 
sauce  can  be  procured.  They  require  to  be  eaten  as 
fresh  as  possible,  as  from  their  fatness  they  soon  become 
putrid.  Accordingly  facilities  for  their  sale  superior  to 
that  for  other  fish  have  been  afforded.  And  Mr.  Yar- 
rell  states  that  in  1698  they  were  first  allowed  to  be  cried 
in  London  on  Sunday,  a practice  still  continued.  He 
mentions  some  curious  particulars  of  the  number  and 
prices  given  for  these  fish.  In  1807  the  first  Brighton 
boat-load  of  Mackerel  sold  at  Billingsgate  for  forty 


guineas  a hundred,  or  seven  shillings  a piece,  reckoning*  SCOM- 
six  score  to  the  hundred ; whilst  the  next  boat-load  BER. 
fetched  only  thirteen  guineas  a hundred.  In  the  fol-  s-^v'“* 
lowing  year  at  Dover  they  were  so  plentiful  that  sixty 
were  sold  for  a shilling.  And  in  the  month  of  June, 
same  year,  the  shoal  was  so  great,  that  at  Brighton  the 
meshes  of  one  boat's  nets  were  so  filled  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  haul  them  in,  and  the  whole  sank  together, 
a loss  of  £60  to  the  men,  exclusive  of  the  loss  of  the 
fish.  On  the  30lh  of  June,  1623,  the  catch  of  sixteen 
Lowcstoffe  boats  amounted  to  £5252;  and  during  the 
season  122  lasts,  of  10,000  to  the  last,  were  taken  at 
Yarmouth.  In  March,  1633,  four  Hastings  boats 
brought  ashore  10,800;  and  on  the  following  day  two 
boats  brought  in  7000.  Early  in  February,  1834,  one 
boat’s  crew  from  the  same  place  cleared  £100  by  fish 
caught  in  one  night;  and  on  the  14th  and  22d  of  the 
following  month  they  were  selling  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don for  three  a shilling. 

From  the  intestines  of  the  Mackerel  was  manufac- 
tured the  celebrated  pickle  of  the  Ancients  called  garum . 

Pliny,  in  his  thirty-first  book,  *peak9  of  it  as  liqunria 
cjquiaitt  genua  quod  garum  vocarere,  inleatinia  pisrium 
ceeterimpie  qua  abjiciendte  etsent,  aale  maceralia  vt  ait 
ilia  pvtreacentium  aanica.  And  Horace,  in  his  Satire 
on  the  supper  of  Nasidien us,  mentions  it  as  sauce  to  the 
Murcna  swimming  in  Shrimps: 

Hit  miittrm  jut  eat  olro,  yttod  pnma  Venafn 
/Van/  cell  a,  giro  de  ntccn  pi  ant  Ihert. 

The  best  garum  was  made  afier  two  receipts.  In 
one  the  intestines  of  Mackerel,  or  even  other  small  fish, 
such  as  Atheriues,  Anchovies,  and  small  Mullets  were 
salted  and  put  in  a vessel,  which  was  then  exposed  to 
the  sun  for  some  days ; from  time  to  time  the  mixture 
was  stirred  up  till  it  had  reached  a certain  stage  of  de- 
composition, and  being  then  put  into  an  osier  basket, 
the  more  fluid  part  drained  through  and  formed  the 
garum,  whilst  the  solid  part  remaining  in  the  basket  was 
called  alrc.  The  Bithynean  preparation  consisted  of 
fish  mixed  with  flour  and  two-thirds  of  salt  put  together 
in  a pot,  and  afier  a night  the  mixture  was  exposed  in 
an  earthen  vessel  for  two  or  three  months  to  the  sun, 
stirred  about  with  a bundle  of  feathers,  and  then  covered 
over.  To  this  mess  some  persons  added  a double  pro- 
portion of  wine.  Another,  and  more  speedy  way  of 
making  this  composition,  instead  of  exposing  it  to  the 
sun,  was  to  make  a brine  sufficiently  strong  to  float  an 
egg,  into  which  (he  fish  was  thrown  with  a little  thyme, 
ami  after  boiliug  and  cooling,  the  liquid  was  strained 
several  times  through  some  woollen  till  it  had  become 
clear.  This  execrable  stuff  had.  as  might  be  supposed, 
a most  horrible  smell,  of  which  Martial  observes  : 

UnpttenJum  fueral , y**W  oajrsr  v*odt»  parva  gerebat  : 

Oiftctt  posiftetm  Pap *lut,  ecct  garum  eat. 

Lib.  vii.  F.pitj.  93. 

But,  notwithstanding,  it  appears  to  have  been  a very 
favourite  condiment.  Martial  mentions  it  as  a sauce  for 
Oysters : 

Etna  ftajano  rent  coneba  iMCrmoi 
SabUe  nmme  «sA»  /mrwr mm  garum. 

Lib.  xiii.  F.pig.  82. 

And,  according  to  Pliny,  Apicius  thought  it  excellent 
with  Mullet : Mulloa,  Apicius,  ad  omne  huua  ingenium 
miru *,  in  aociorvm  garo  (nam  ea  qvoque  ret  cognomen 
Invert# ) necari  eos  prteceUena  putavit , lib.  ix.  c.  17. 

This  garum  aociorum  was  manufactured  at  Clazomene, 

3 F« 
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8COM.  Pompeii,  and  Lcpte  ; but  the  most  celebrated  came  from 
Carthagctia,  and  was  made  from  Mackerel  alone,  which 
were  caught,  according  to  Pliny,  solely  for  that  purpose, 
ad  nihil  aliud  ( quam  ad  garuin  faciendum)  utiles.  It 
was  so  valuable  that  500  sesterces,  about  £4.  St.  4d.  of  our 
money,  were  paid  for  a gallon  of  it  The  garnm  above 
mentioned  was  used  by  the  rich,  but  another,  and  infe- 
rior kind,  manufactured  from  the  intestines  of  the 
Thunny,  and  called  muria , was  the  sauce  of  the  poor. 

/3.  With  an  air-bladder. 

S.  PnrumatophoruM.  Lar. ; Lillie.  Mediterranean 
Mackerel.  From  eight  to  ten  incites  in  length,  is  very 
similar  ill  form  and  proportions  to  the  common  species, 
but  distinguished  from  it  by  having  only  nine  apparent 
and  a tenth  ray  nearly  hidden  in  the  flesh  belonging  to 
the  first  dorsal  fin,  which  in  the  former  are  usually 
twelve,  but  occasionally  vary  from  ten  to  fourteen  ; in 
this  species  the  teeth  are  more  numerous,  closer  set, 
and  finer,  amounting  to  fifty  or  fifty-two  on  each  side 
in  either  jaw;  the  opcrcule  is  narrower,  and  at  the  edge 
of  its  bony  part  opposite  the  top  of  the  pectoral  fin  is  a 
rounded  notch ; the  lower  edge  of  the  prcopcrcule  is 
nearly  straight ; its  general  colour  is  more  inclined  to 
green  than  blue ; the  transverse  bands  on  either  side 
have  a double  curve,  and  are  narrower,  and  upon  the 
forehead  between  and  before  the  eyes  is  a whitish  patch. 
This  species  is  common,  and  lives  in  shoals  off  the 
Balearic  Istcs;  at  Jvira  it  is  called  Cavallo.  It  is 
not  met  with  in  the  British  Channel  nor  in  the  Gulf  of 
Gascony. 

•S’. Colias,  Gmel.;  Lar gc- eyed  Mackerel . About  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  distinguished  from  the  last  species  by 
its  larger  scales,  especially  on  the  pectoral  region,  where 
it  forms  a kind  of  corselet ; the  number  of  teeth  is  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
in  each  jaw ; the  streaks  of  black  upon  the  blue  form 
meshes,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  are  often  small 
spots;  the  longitudinal  stripes  separating  the  blue  hack 
from  the  white  belly  are  less  distinct,  and  upon  the  belly 
there  are  numerous  small  grey  spots  which  only  appear 
occasionally.  The  air-bladder  in  this  species  is  much 
larger  than  ill  the  last.  It  seems  to  be  common  upon 
the  French  and  Italian  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  ; at 
Marseilles  it  is  called  Aoumeon-bias,  and  at  Nice  Ca- 
valuco.  Cuvier  considers  it  the  same  as  .S.  Macro- 
pthalmu * of  Rufinesque. 

S.  Grer,  Mitch.;  le  petit  Maquereau  (TAtlantique, 
Cuv. ; Thimble  eyed.  Dull-eyed,  or  Chub  Mackerel. 
From  ten  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  the  teeth 
varying  from  fifty-five  to  sixty-four ; it  is  very  similar  to 
the  Little  Mediterranean  species,  but  the  deep  lines  on 
the  back  are  more  irregular,  tortuous,  and  intermingled, 
differences  scarcely  sufficient  to  form  a separate  species, 
were  it  not  further  distinguished  by  anatomical  charac- 
ters. The  species  found  on  the  New  York  coast,  and 
described  by  Mitcbiil,  is  palish  green,  and  less  mottled 
near  the  lateral  line  than  the  meandering  lines  of  pale 
and  dark  green  on  the  back,  the  rest  of  the  surface  pi- 
gcon's-neck  hue,  variegated  and  changeable  like  copper. 
Occasionally  it  appears  in  prodigious  numbers  oa  this 
coast,  as  was  the  case  in  1781  and  1613,  when  the  bays, 


creeks,  and  coves  were  literally  alive  with  them.  It  is  3COM- 
found  on  the  Eastern  shores  of  both  North  and  South  MKR* 
America,  and  also  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; it  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  belonging  generally  U>  the 
Atlantic,  but  especially  to  its  Western  shores. 

& Pernalis,  Mitch. ; Spring  Mackerel.  Seventeen 
inches  in  length,  and  having  ninety-two  teeth  in  each 
juw ; its  general  form  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  it 
has  the  back  marked  with  deep  blue,  parallel,  curved 
bands,  reaching  below  the  lateral  line,  with  the  inter- 
vening spaces  paler  blue  and  reddish-brown ; head 
bluish,  with  hiack  spots  and  marks,  and  smutty  patches 
neur  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins.  Is  caught  with  huoks 
in  great  numbers  off  Sand) hook. 

S.  Australasian,  Cuv. ; Australian  Mackerel.  Seven 
inches  long ; the  angle  of  the  prcopercule  marked  with 
radiated  strife;  back  leaden;  sides  and  belly  ail  very. 

From  the  coast  of  New  Holland. 

•3.  Kanagurla,  Cuv. ; Kanasurta , Russ.  ; Pondi- 
cherry Mackerel.  Ten  inches  in  length,  shorter  and 
deeper  than  the  common  species  ; the  opcrcule  and  sub- 
opercule  especially  narrower  from  before  to  behind,  and 
the  ascending  edge  more  vertical  than  in  S.  Pneuma- 
tophorus  and  Colias;  teeth  so  fine  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible  to  the  naked  eye  and  hardly  to  be  fell  with 
the  finger ; its  colour  is  very  similar  to  the  European 
species,  the  green  of  the  back  changes  to  golden  or 
blue,  and  the  sides  and  belly  are  pearly.  It  is  taken  olT 
the  Malabar  coast,  where  it  is  called  Kanagurla,  and  at 
Pondicherry  is  known  as  the  Kanan-kajoute. 

S.  Loo,  Cuv.;  Loo  Mackerel.  Of  larger  size  than 
the  Common  Mackerel,  but  resembling  the  last  species 
in  the  smallness  of  its  teeth  and  most  of  its  other  cha- 
racters; its  back  is  green,  spotted  and  marked  with  two 
golden-yellow  lines,  having  iridescent  reflexions ; sides 
and  belly  silvery  tinged  with  rose;  upper  fins  brown, 
lower  silvery.  It  is  found  on  the  coast  of  New  Ireland 
and  of  the  Island  of  Waigiou. 

S.  Delphinut,  Cuv. ; Port  Dauphin  Mackerel.  Ten 
inches  long,  resembling  the  Common  Mackerel  in  size 
and  colour,  but  rather  thicker ; it  has  five  black  spots  at 
the  base  of  the  first  dorsal  fin,  and  there  are  a greater 
number  and  smaller  near  the  second ; upper  fins  blue, 
lower  silvery  ; when  the  ’mouth  is  widely  opened  a 
heart-shaped  black  spot  is  seen  at  the  base  of  the  lower 
jaw.  It  is  found  near  Fort  Dauphin,  in  the  Island  of 
Madagascar. 

8.  Japonicus,  Houtt. ; Japan  Mackerel.  Eight  inches 
long,  and  very  similar  in  colour  to  a Herring ; its  teeth 
very  fine.  Cuvier  thinks  it  may  be  the  same  as  <S.  Ka- 
nagurta.  From  Japan. 

S.  Auralus,  Houtt ; Golden  Mackerel.  Ten  inches 
in  length,  and  of  similar  form  to  the  last  species  ; its  co- 
lour )ellowish-brown  or  golden.  From  Japan. 

S.  Capenris,  Cuv. ; Cape  Mackerel,  in  size  and 
form  resembling  the  common  species,  but  distinguished 
from  it  by  having  the  teeth  finer,  closer,  aud  more  nu- 
merous, and  the  ribs  wider. 

See  Linnaei  Systema  Natures  a Gmelin ; Yarrell, 

History  of  British  Fishes ; Pal.  Russell,  Fishes  of  the 
Coromandel  Coast ; Mitchill,  On  the  Fishes  of  New 
York,  in  Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  New  York ; Moss,  History  of  Hastings. 
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SCOM-  SCOMFIT,  i.  e.  dif-comfited. 

FIT.  Thenae  it  foloweth  in  the  Storye  of  Brcnne,  whrn  he  was  thus 
— tcomfyied  of  the  Romaynes,  he  toumed  hia  people  toward*  the 
SCONCE.  Macvdoynes  or  Greka.  uvd  druyded  bn  people  m ii  hosts. 

> — ^ * Fiibyan.  Chronycle,  vol.  L ch.  mi, 

SCO  MM,  n.  I Lat.  sromma ; Qr.  envppa,  from 

Scomma'ttck.  ) 9KvrTtiv,irridfr«tcaviUari,  a scoff,  a 
taunt.  A icomm  is 

A scoff,  a mock ; also,  n scoffer,  a mocker,  a buffoon. 

Tb#  Mcomtiu , or  buffoon*  of  quality,  axe  wolfish  in  conversation. 

L'  Estrange. 

Hia  vain  ostentation  U worthily  scoffed  with  [thel  tcomm*  of 
the  orator.  Fatherby.  Atkeom.  (Iffre,)  p.  189. 

The  heroique  poem  dramotique  i*  tragedy.  The  scommssligue 
narrative  is  satyrs  ; dremiitique  ia  comedy. 

//uWki.  Ansscer  to  Preface  to  Gandihert. 

SCONCE,)  See  Ensconce.  Ger.  tchantz ; D. 

Sconce.  J srhanfsr ; Svr.  tkant,  munimentum. 
Wachler  writes  learnedly  and  elaborately,  but  not  satis- 
factorily. Hire  thinks  the  opinion  of  Junius  more  pro- 
bable, that  tchantze  in  D.  formerly  signified  the  branches 
of  Cut  trees  tied  together  in  bundles,  that  these  bundles 
of  branches  were  used  in  forming  ramparts,  and  that 
hence  the  name  tchantze  was  extended  to  the  rampart  or 
fortification  itself.  And  he  derives  from  the  A.  S.  setrn- 
an , frangert,  comminuert , to  break,  to  separate  into 
small  pans.  Skinner  thinks  sconce  originally  signified — 

A bulwark  or  defence,  then  the  head ; to  sconce,  to 
put,  to  impose  upon  the  head,  $c.  a charge,  a fine ; 
and  hence  to  fine.  In  Lancashire,  a lantern  is  called  a 
tcoance,  and  the  name  in  olher  parts  is  not  uncommon 
for  a utensil  to  hold  a candle.  In  the  North,  Grose 
says,  a fixed  seat  by  the  side  of  a fire-place  is  so  called  ; 
perhaps  from  its  smugness  and  security. 

My  meaning  vu  further  at  the  head  of  the  river  in  the  place  of 
my  descent,  where  I would  hauu  left  my  boatca,  to  haue  r&iaed  a 
tty.nte  with  a small  trench,  ami  a palliaado  vpon  the  top  of  it. 

Hakluyt,  f oyttget,  vol.  iii.  p.  256. 

Amphialua  at  the  same  time  noted  out,  and,  winning  with  an 
abundance  of  courage  one  of  the  sconces  which  Haulm*  had 
budded,  made  way  for  hi*  friend  Ansxius. 

Si  dory.  Arcadia,  book  iii. 

Ant.  8.  Now,  as  I am  a Christian,  answer  me. 

In  what  safe  place  you  have  bestow'd  my  money ; 

Or  »hall  1 brake  that  merry  seossee  of  yours, 

That  stands  on  trick*  when  1 am  indispos'd. 

Shahspeare.  Comedy  of  Error*,  act  i.  *e.  2. 

Kino.  What  will  they  do  with  this  poor  prince,  the  gods  know, 
and  I fear. 

Dr.  Why,  sir,  Uwyl  flea  him,  and  make  church  buckets  on"* 
skin  to  *quench  rebelliou,  then  clap  a met  in'*  sconce,  atul  hang 
him  up  for  a sign. 

Beaumont  and  Ff etcher.  Pilar  ter,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Yocno  Lo.  What  art  thou  now  then  ? 

Sar.  If  you  convider  me  in  little,  I nm  with  your  worship's 
reverence  air,  a rascal ; one  that  upon  the  next  anger  of  your 
brother  must  raise  a sconce  by  the  high  way,  and  tell  twitches. 

/J.  The  Scornful  tmdy,  act  iv.  *C.  1. 

Besides  AgricoLa  luul  thi*  excellence  in  him,  so  providently  to 
chuso  his  places  where  to  ftwtify,  a*  not  another  general  then 
olive.  No  or  fortress  of  hi*  raising  wa*  ever  known  either 

to  have  been  forc’d,  or  yielded  up,  or  quitted. 

Milton.  The  History  of  England,  book  ti. 

Yet  they  found  the  rebel*'  hone  (superior  in  number  by  much 
to  theirs  j drawn  up  >□  five  bodies  on  the  South  tide  of  the  towu, 
near  their  leaser  ; u if,  upon  the  advantage  of  that  ground,  they 
meant  to  fight. 

Clarendon.  History  of  the  EeMHon,  voL  ii.  p.  544. 

At  length  upon  the  hearing  of  one  of  Sir  Hen.  Savite’*  mathe- 
matics torture*  by  accident,  or  rather  to  save  the  sconce  of  a groat, 
if  he  had  been  absent,  he  was  so  extrvamly  taken  with  it,  that  ha 
immediately  fell  to  the  study  of  thut  noble  science. 

Wood.  At  hence  Or  intent's,  eol.  i. 


If  golden  Mwacfv  hang  not  on  the  walla.  SCONCE. 

To  light  the  costly  suppers  and  the  balls  j 

If  the  proud  palace  shine*  not  with  the  state  SCOPE. 

Of  burnish’d  bowls,  and  of  reflected  plate ; . j 

If  wdl-tun'd  harps,  nor  th*  more  pleasing  sound 
Of  voices,  from  thm  vaulted  roofs  rebound  ; 

Y«t  on  the  grass,  beneath  a poplar  shade, 

Uy  the  cool  stream,  our  careless  limbs  are  lajr'd. 

Jiryden.  Lucretius,  book  i. 

You  may  likewise  stick  the  candle  so  loose,  that  it  will  fall  upon 
the  glow  of  the  sconce  and  break  it  into  shatter*. 

Sunft.  Directions  to  the  Butter. 

Men.  Pease-pudding  not  boiled  enough.  Cook  rcprimamled, 
and  sconced  in  my  presence.  The  Idler , No,  33. 

SCOOP,  n.  i D,  schoepe,  schttppe,  a shovel ; thorp- 

Scoop,  r.  >c/t,  Ger.  tchopfen,  to  draw  out.  The 

Sco'ppet,  v.  J origin  may  be  the  A.  S.  tcypp-an,  to 
frame,  form,  or  fathion,  lo  shape. 

A troop,  any  thing,  something,  formed  (in  contradis- 
tinction to  a flat  instrument  or  tool)  to  dig  out  with,  to 
hollow,  to  excavate  with. 

To  troop  i to  hollow,  to  excavate  ; to  draw  or  take 
out  in  a scoop,  to  lade. 

Lav.  Never  hope  it. 

Ti*  as  east*  with  a tive  to  scoop  the  ocean. 

As  to  tame  IVtnurhi©. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  H 'oman't  Print,  act  L SC.  2, 

The  saToric  palp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rindo 
Still  as  they  thirsted  scoop  the  brimming  stream. 

Hilton.  Parodist  Last,  look  iv. 

What  do  we  with  all  our  endeavours,  but  as  that  fond  man,  who 
wearies  himself  lading  out  the  channel  with  a shallow  dish,  while 
the  spring  runs  full  and  unchecked  ? Vain  man  ! can  he  postibly 
hope  to  scoppet  it  out  so  fast  as  it  fills  ? 

HaU.  Sermons.  Ps.  lx.  v.  2. 

■ — 1 ■ ■ - ■ These 

With  weighty  mins,  and  melted  Alpine  snows. 

The  mountain-cisterns  fill,  those  ample  stores 
Of  water,  scoop'd  among  the  hollow  rock*. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 

Nor  did  I acquaint  them  with  what  1 intended  to  do.  hut  placed 
her  toward*  the  light,  and  pasted  a scossp-hke  instrument  up. 

Hittman.  Surgery,  book  iii.  ch.  V 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 

The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow  ; 

Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  wat'ry  roar, 

Samps  out  an  empire,  aud  usurps  the  there. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traetl'er, 

SCO  PARI  A,  in  Botany , a genua  of  the  class  Te- 
trandria,  order  Monogynia , natural  order  Scrophula- 
rinete.  Generic  character : calyx  four-parted  ; corolla 
four-parted,  rotate,  throat  pilose;  capsule  one-cclled, 
two-valved,  many-seeded. 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
South  of  Africa. 

SCOPE,  It.  tcopo ; Lat.  tropttt ; Gr.  exwroc,  tha* 
which  is  looked  at,  viewed,  aimed  at,  from  acrtni a$at, 
to  view,  to  observe. 

That  which  is  viewed  or  observed ; the  mark,  aim, 
intention,  design,  purpose ; the  space  or  extent  viewed  ; 
generally,  space,  room,  extent,  enlargement. 

Lt'c.  Why  how  now,  Claudio?  whence  comes  this  restraint  F 

Cla.  From  too  much  lihvrty.  (my  Lueio.)  liberty. 

A*  turfet  is  the  father  af  much  fast, 

So  euery  scope  by  tbe  immoderate  v*o 
Turn**  to  restraint. 

Shaktpeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  get  L sc.  3.  foL  62. 

Axa.  I did  but  smile  till  UDW  ; 

Now.  good  my  Lord,  gate  me  the  scope  of  iastice ; 

My  patience  here  is  touch'd. 

Id.  Ib.  act  v.  se.  1.  foL  81. 

If  thou  didst  see  upon  what  rock  my  tormented  soul  i*  set,  little 
would  you  think  1 had  any  scope  now  to  leap  to  any  new  change. 

Sidney.  Arct-lio,  hook  iii. 
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SCOPE.  Which  when  the  prince  beheld,  a loth  full  sight, 

An>l  that  perforce,  fur  want  of  longer  light, 

SCOPUS.  He  mote  surecuMo  bis  suit,  and  lose  the  hope 

. | , Of  his  Ion*  labour  ; he  gan  fuwiy  wyte 

His  wicked  fortune  that  had  turn’d  aslope, 

And  cursed  night  that  reft  from  him  »o  g.Hjdlv  teopr. 

I Sprnoer.  Fume  Querm.  book  iu.  can.  4. 

I tli ink  I could  easily  demonstrate  that  from  Adam  to  Moses, 
from  Motts  to  the  Prophets,  from  the  Prophet*  to  J**us  Christ, 
the  main  trope  and  design  of  all  divine  revelation  hath  been  the 
gradual  discovery  of  this  great  mystery  of  the  mediation. 

Stoll.  C&nthan  Life,  part  it.  eh.  iL 
Dumb  as  a senator,  and  as  a pnest, 

A piece  of  mere  church-furniture  at  best ; 

To  live  estrang'd  from  (sod  bta  total  j cepe. 

And  his  end  sure,  without  one  glimpse  of  hope. 

( 2m rper.  Tirocinium. 

SCOPELOPUS,  in  Zoology , n genu#  of  Lrpidopte. 
rout  injects. 

, Generic  character.  Antenna!  simple  ; body  slender, 

acute  at  the  apex ; wings  triangular,  entire,  anterior 
without  stigmata ; legs  dissimilar,  posterior  pair  stout, 
very  hairy,  the  hair  forming  a large  brush-like  appendage. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Phytometra  scopulecpet ; Haworth, 
Lrpidoptera  llritannica,  p.  260 ; Sc,  inop*,  Stephens, 
I Hint.  Britt.  Ent.  ( llamtcllata .)  vol.  iit.  p.  124.  A 
native  of  Georgia,  but  introduced,  by  mistake,  as  a na- 
tive of  England. 

SCOP  PET.  See  Scoop. 

SCOPTICAL,  Or.  mtimaic,  from  mcrr-fir,  irri- 
der,%  raciUari , to  scoff,  to  haunt.  Sec  ante,  Scon  M. 

Scoffing,  taunting,  deriding. 

Another  moat  ingenious  nod  tpritefull  imitation  of  the  life  and 
ridiculous  humour  ul  Aim  1 must  needs  note  here,  because  it  flies 
all  his  translators  and  interpreters ; who  take  it  nwruly  for  serious, 
when  it  is  apporantly  teoptxcaJi  and  redicubiu*,  with  which  our 
author  would  delight  bis  understanding  reader,  and  nuze  roirlh 
with  matter. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  buck  * vii.  Comment. 

And  llellcn  (iu  contempt  of  lirr  too  much  obsertuag  men)  bids 
her  renounce  heuuen.  and  come  line  with  Paris  till  he  make  her 
hi*  wife  ur  seruant ; ocopUcttUy  or  scumefully  speaking  it ; which 
doth  Villa,  Emhsnus.  and  at  other  interpreters,  (but  these  ad-oer- 
bum j haue  vtterly  mist.  Id.  Jb.  p 3.  Preface. 

And  in  the  mesne  time  shew  you,  that  in  this  first  and  neat 
verse,  Homer  (speaking  uccptical/y)  bnewkes  open  the  fountains  of 
his  rediculuua  humor  tolUiwing ; ueuer  by  rum*  interpreter  vuder- 
fctoixl . or  touched  at,  being  yet  the  most  ingenious  conceited  per- 
son that  any  man  can  shew  in  auv  hen>iciill  imerae,  or  in  any 
comick  poet.  Id.  Ib.  book  n.  Comment. 

SCO  PULA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Lcpidopferout 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  long,  slender,  and 
simple,  slightly  pubescent  within  iu  the  males;  palpi 
moderate,  scute,  nearly  horizontal,  the  terminal  joint 
obtuse  ; tkorar  not  crested  ; wings  tour,  glossy,  anterior 
pair  rather  narrow,  slightly  acute,  the  hinder  margin 
somewhat  truncate,  the  disc  of  sombre  hue,  with  pale  or 
dark  spots,  posterior  pair  rather  ample;  body  shortish  ; 
legs,  especially  the  hinder  pair,  long  and  slender. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Phaltena  (Py  rails)  tticlicalis, 
Linnaeus  ; Stephens,  IllutL  Brill.  Ent.  ( Haust .)  vol. 
iv.  p.  59.  Four  species,  three  of  which  are  doubt- 
less British,  the  typical  one  rather  scarce,  the  others 
abundant. 

SCOPUS,  from  the  Gr.  oaa,  a shadow,  Briss. ; 
Umbre,  Lath.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Cultriroslrcs , order  Grail  a,  class  Ares. 

Generic  character.  Beak  compressed,  blunt ; upper 
mandible  surmounted  along  its  whole  length  with  a 
distinct  ridge;  nostrils  in  a groove,  linear,  long,  and 


partially  closed  with  membrane ; first  and  second  alar  SCOPUS, 
quills  shorter  than  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  the  “ 
longest ; legs  of  moderate  length,  four-toed,  the  middle 
one  shorter  than  the  tarsus,  the  hind  toe  reaching  the  T 
ground,  the  toes  webbed  to  the  first  joint. 

This  genus,  to  which,  from  its  umber  colour,  the  name 
Scopus  has  been  applied,  and  rather  oddly  derived  by 
Brinson  from  acta,  a shallow,  very  nearly  resembles  the 
Cieonia , from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  cutting 
rid”*  ou  the  upper  mandible,  and  b yits  lateral  gijpoves,  in 
which  the  nostrils  are  placed.  Of  its  habits  nothing  is 
known,  and  there  is  but  a single  species. 

•S.  Umbrella,  Lath. ; f OmbretU , Buff. ; Tufted  Umbre. 
length  twenty  inches,  of  which  the  beak  is  three  and  a 
half ; from  the  occiput  projects  a tuft  of  loose  feathers, 
which,  however,  are  not  indicated  in  Buffon’s  figure; 

Latham  therefore  considered  it  as  the  female,  which, 
according  to  Adanson’s  observation,  it  has  proved  to  be. 

The  whole  plumage  of  a brown  colour,  similar  to  the 
earth  called  umber,  paler  on  the  under  parts,  and  palest 
on  the  shafts  of  the  neck  feathers;  tail  marked  with 
three  or  four  bars  of  a deeper  hue,  and  tipped  with  the 
same  ; bill  brown ; legs  dusky.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Senegal,  and  Bruce  has  figured 
one  which  he  calls  Hermelto. 

See  Brisson,  Omilhohgia ; Buffon,  Hiitoirc  det 
OiteauT. 

SCO' R BUTE,  «.  1 Ft.  tcorbut,  tcorbvlique ; It. 

Scoaau'ncic,  adj.  tcorbut o,  svorburico  ; Low  Lat. 

Scorm/tick,  »i.  > scorbutus,  the  scurry ; D.  tcheur 

Scorbu'ticai.,  I buirk ; Ger.  tcharboch ; Sw. 

ScoRBtf'ncALLY.  J tkorbjug.  Wachter  thinks  the 
Ger  , D.,  and  Sw.  have  sprang  from  the  Lat,  and  that 
the  Lat.  may  have  been  formed  from  the  D.  scherptet 
acrimnvia  ; and  fie  calls  it  a disease  arising  from  acri- 
mony of  blood.  But  see  Scurvy. 

Another  ubseruation  of  this  our  author,  is  thescuniie  or  teorbuie, 
wheretmto  they  nr?  much  subject  in  nauigntions  aeerv  the  Lice; 
the  cause  he  asoribelh,  the  Wv«kne«M  of  the  atoinack  in  unmixlc- 
rate  heate  ; salt  meat*.  specially  fish,  calme*.  and  the  tea-water. 

Purr  hat.  Hit  Piljfmrntff,  look  iz.  ch.  zin,  arc.  2. 

I crwife**.  that  the  trvrbute  did  justly  pimiah  me  for  defaults  in 
the  beat  philosophy.  My  iowanl  discomforts  begot  the  disease. 

Hoyle.  If  aria,  vol.  vi.  p.  350. 

It  living  moreover  the  heighth  of  the  dry  season.  and  my  men 
growing  for  want  of  rsfrvshnwnts,  ao  that  I had  little 

■ucuuragcnu-nt  to  March  further,  1 resolved  to  leave  tbi*  const. 

Dampwr.  Voyage i,  Ann a I ft 99. 

A person  ahout  forty  years  of  age,  at  a full  and  tcorbuUcaJ  body, 
by  some  accident  broke  her  shin,  and  endeavuured  the  curing  of 
it ; but  it  daily  growing  store  painful,  and  not  to  be  endured,  I 
was  sent  for,  and  observing  the  ulcer,  pru  posed  digestion,  aa  the 
only  way  to  remove  Umj  pain. 

Wurman.  Surgery,  book  iL  ch.  iv. 

Thu*  in  MwrivfawJ/y-habited  ill  bodies,  abounding  with  coco- 
ch)tnia.  we  frequently  see  these  simple  ulcers  afflicted  with  sharp 
humours,  which  corrode  them,  and  render  them  painful  sordid 
ulosra.  Id.  Jb. 

Spooo-wort  was  there,  ocorbuties  to  supply. 

l/arte.  Eulagiu*. 

Mention  hath  already  been  made  of  sweet  wort  being  give®  to 
such  as  wsre  tcorbutic. 

Co ok.  Second  ('ey age,  book  i.  ch.  in. 

SCORCH,  Skinner  derives  from  the  Fr.  etcorcher ; 

It.  tear  Heart ; Lat.  excorticare , i.  e.  cortiet  exutre  ; be- 
cause the  skin,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  hark  of  the  body, 
falls  off  when  scorched.  Lye  has  found  two  instances  of 
teorened.  ustus,  (parched.)  Serenius  has  no  doubt  that 
the  old  Goth,  tkior,  ignit,  is  the  origin.  Skinners  opi- 
nion seems  rational.  To  scorch  is— 
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SCORCH.  To  burn  the  outward  part,  the  skin,  the  surface ; to 
“ burn  superficially  or  slightly ; to  parch,  to  dry — with  heat. 
v j Or‘l  may  ^ from  the  A'  ®*  Kyr~an • toacor,  q.v. ; and 
v_ ^ see  Scald,  and  the  Quotation  from  Plinie,  in  v.  Singe. 

And  eka  Nctq  goocyaed  all  the  people*,  that  the  violent  wind 
Nothus  *Aor<6/A,  and  baketh  the  brennyng  tandca,  by  hi*  dne 
heate,  that  ta  to  aair.  al  the  peoples  in  the  south*. 

Chaucer.  &«ow,  Dt  Omtolatione,  book  ii. 

But  such  as  once  hsuc  (rah  the  skwtchmg  fit*. 

Will  aeldomo  (efte)  to  play  with  flame  derire. 

Ueucxxync.  The  Mm  ®/  Warrt. 

Uia  tenant*  debarred  their  euidenccs  to  their  landlord,  who  did 
scant  lie  well  peruse  them,  when  he  floong  then  all  in  the  fire. 
The  poor*  tenant*  trspieug  this  subtill  prank*  to  be  eerie  vnfitlmg 
lor  a bishop,  could  not  bridle  their  toungs,  but  biake  out  on  a •wi- 
den : Thou  an  archbishop  ? naic,  thou  art  a torch  n Unn. 

Holimked.  iJescnpUm  of  Ireland,  eh.  ». 

Beside*,  it  camrih  it  to  aceme  senrtehed  awl  full  of  knots,  ysa 
and  to  grow  like  a dwarfe  or  wrecking. 

IMhtnd.  Fltnie,  book  xvii.  ch.  xxii. 
Tlie  beat*  whereof,  and  harmcfnll  pestilence. 

So  sore  him  noyd,  that  forst  him  to  ret  no 
A little  backward  for  h>a  beat  defence. 

To  save  his  body  from  the  searching  fire. 

Spent er.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  am.  11. 

The  excessive  searchings  of  this  and  the  two  following  months 
(and  not  seldom  the  winters  also)  do  frequently  indanger  the  un- 
timely falling  of  hiusaom  and  fruit  before  their  maturity. 

Evelyn.  Kalendetr.  June. 

■ ■ For  oft  these  T*llrv«  shift 
There  green-etubroi  del’d  robe  to  fiery  brown, 

And  swift  to  green  again,  as  searching  mins, 

Or  streaming  dews  and  torrent  rains,  prerail. 

Thornton.  Summer. 

Some  of  the  pieces  which  were  then  brought  from  its  repositories 
appeared  to  have  been  searched  with  the  fin?  which  hap|>eoed  in 
the  ton  n -house  soon  after  the  bank  was  established. 

Smith.  H ealth  of  Aotwiu,  book  iv.'ch.  HL 

SCORE,  t».\  Skinner  resorts  to  the  Lot.  creorri- 

Score,  n.  J care.  See  ante , Scorch.  T<  • '■*  finds 
it  in  the  A..  S.  soyr-an,  to  shear,  to  cot,  to  diw  to  se- 
parate. 

Score — for  the  number  twenty;— our  ancestors  are 
supposed,  that  they  might  avoid  the  embarrassment  of 
large  numbers,  when  they  bad  made  twice  ten  notches, 
to  have  cut  off  the  piece  or  tally  ( laglie ) containing  them  ; 
and  afterwards  to  have  counted  the  scores  or  pieces  cut 
off,  and  reckoned  by  the  number  of  separate  pieces  or 
by  scores.  "Sec  Tooke. 

Score,  , an  account  or  reckoning  by  divisions,  marks, 
or  notches,  cut  in  pieces  of  stick  or  wood.  To  cut,  to 
moke  an  incision,  to  mark  by  a line  cut ; to  set  a mark 
upon,  to  charge  or  set  it  to  the  account. 

In  be  rff  hundred  jrr  of  grace  Scjnt  Austyn  hyder  com 
And  four  score  -get  and  tuo,  to  preehy  Cristendom. 

ft.  Gloucester,  p.  230. 

4 Tor  I wol  pay  you  wel  and  redily, 

Fro  day  to  day,  and  if  ao  be  I faille, 

I am  your  wif,  scare  it  upon  my  taile, 

And  1 abal  pay  aa  *une  us  ever  I may. 

Chmmerr.  The  Shipmannet  Tate,  T.  13344. 

I wotc  not  wel  howc  many  *corr, 

Such*  a*  I spake  of  nowe  tofow, 

Loners,  that  cornea  to  behold*. 

Gower,  Corn/,  dm.  book  viii. 

Soane  after  in  the  stedc  of  those  three  score  and  tenne,  he  chase 
other  three  aoore  and  tenne  ducypWs  a*  I before  shewed  you, 
whome  he  sent  aboute  to  preache  as  he  hail  sent  his  xii.  apostle* 
before.  Sir  Thomas  .Afore.  Woe  he*,  p.  1075. 

The  mightie  shield  all  scored  full  they  view 
Of  pieturrs  fair*,  ranged  in  meet  array. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Bnltasgna,  book  nit  ft.  58. 


1 60 1 rd-  Hear  up,  man, 

* Tia  but  a scratch. 

Gf.t.  Scoring  a man  o'r  the  coxcomb 
1$  but  a scratch  with  you. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Prophelesi,  act  it.  sc.  5. 

Thou  hast  must  trntcroualv  CO*T  opted  the  youth  of  the  realm?, 
in  erecting  a grammar-school*  ; and  whereas  before,  our  forefathers 
hail  no  other  boukes  but  the  straw  and  the  tally,  thou  host  caused 
printing  to  be  vs’d.  and  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crowne,  and  dig- 
nity, thou  hast  built  a paper-mill. 

Shakspeare.  Henry  VI.  act  iv.  sc  7. 

And  on  his  brest  a Hoodie  cross  be  bore, 

The  dears  remembrance  of  hit  dying  Lord, 

For  whose  sweet#  sake  that  glomus  budge  he  wore. 

And  dead,  as  bring  ever,  him  ador'd  : 

Upon  hia  shield  the  like  was  also  sew’d, 

For  corerame  hope,  which  in  his  hetpe  he  had. 

Spenser.  Fame  (Jurene,  book  i.  can.  1. 

The  litte  that  I hare  grower  dayly  more 
Without  my  care,  but  ooely  to  attend  it; 

My  lambes  doe  erery  yearn  increase  their  tcore, 

And  my  flockes  father  daily  doth  amend  it. 

Id.  lb.  book  vi.  can.  9. 

F rank  to  the  mansion-house  now  come, 

Rejoic’d  to  find  himself  at  homo  ; 

Neighbour*  around,  and  cousins  went 
By  scores,  to  pay  their  compliment. 

Somrmle.  The  Yeoman  of  Kent. 

It  very  ill  become*  this  gentleman,  when  he  has  such  large 
scores  of  hts  own,  and  while  he  bends  under  the  weight  of  many 
insuperable  objections,  to  grow  so  exceeding  flippant,  and  above 
measure  assuming,  upon  the  strength  unly  of  two  or  three  stale 
caviU,  borrowed  from  ancient  heresies. 

Watertand.  IVorhs,  eol,  if.  p.  IS. 

The  obligation  to  thru*  ordinary  performances  is  nut  grounded 
upon  any  peculiar  respects,  special  qualifications,  or  singular 
ac*  i*  of  men,  (which  are  contingent  and  variable,)  but  upon  the 
ctible  tat/re  of  common  humanity. 

Barrow.  Sermon  21.  voL  ii. 

They  have  likewise  a method  of  tearing  them  with  a heated  in- 
strument, so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  being  (tainted  in  a 
variety  of  neat  and  elegant  design*. 

Caoh.  Third  Veyaye,  voL  vii.  book  V.  ch.  vii. 

SCORIOUS,  Lai.  scoria ; Gr.  rrwpta,  from  crirwp, 
Herat*,  q.  d.  mrtalh  stercus.  See  ihe  Quotation  from 
Pliny. 

The  gross  substance*  cast  up  from  the  pot  or  vessel]  and  swim- 
ming aloft  (whether  it  be  the  dross*?  eoimning  of  gold  thus  tried, 
by  heat  of  the  furnace,  or  any  other  met  all)  is  named  sconu. 

Holland.  Pltme}  book  XXXI ii.  eh.  iv. 

For  by  the  fire  they  omit  not  only  many  drotaie  and  seoriou* 
pans,  but  whatsoever  they  had  received  from  the  earth  or  load- 
stone. 

Sir  Thomas  Broom.  Vulgar  Err  cun,  hook  ii.ch.iL 

SCORN,  r.  D.  schemen;  Ft.  esconur;  It. 
Scorn,  n.  tchernire ; Sp.  ewcamrhr ; It.  tmr- 

Sco'rner,  I no,  scornarc.  Menage  derives  from 
Sco'rning,  n.  C sekernir.  The  Pr.  escomer , It.  aror- 

Sco'rnful,  nttre,  mean  to  strip  off  the  horns,  to 
Scornfully.  deprive  of  the  horns,  (cornu,)  and, 
consequentially,  to  deface ; to  disgrace  ; and  hence 
To  strip,  deprive  or  divest  of  grace  or  favour,  of  respect 
or  honour  ; to  disrespect,  to  dishonour,  to  disdain  ; to 
contemn  ; to  treat  disdainfully  or  contemptuously. 

Treus  )xm  (takes  a }ro*e,  for  tuo  gore  or  )>re, 

J*»  men,  J>at  kuowe,  aa|  pou  shomtt  me. 

R.  B run  nr,  p.  195. 

The  aepture  teamed  me. 

Piers  Ptouhmom.  Vitum,  p.  1 92. 

And  aftir  that  they  hadden  scorned  him  tbei  unclothiden  him  of 
the  mantel  fViahf.  Matthew,  ch.  xxviu 

The  damsel  is  not  deed  bat  slepith,  and  thei  scameden  him. 

Id.  Mark,  ch.  v. 


SCORE. 

SCORN, 
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SCORN.  The  maiden  it  not  dead.  but  alepeth.  And  thry  laughed  him 
> — y — f to  team*.  Dibit,  Wmu  1 j J. 

Hit  felaw  that  lay  by  hi*  bedde*  aide, 

Gan  for  to  laugh,  and  scorned  him  Cut  forte. 

Chaucer.  The  Sonnes  Prtetia  Tute , (.  15092. 

6o  loveth  ahe  thia  bendy  Nicholaa, 

That  Abaalon  may  blow  tho  buck**  home ; 

He  ne  had  for  hw  labour  but  a scone. 

hi.  The  .1  LUtret  Tate , v.  3388. 
Afterward  rpekc  we  of  scorning.  which  is  a wicked  sinue.  uud 
namely,  whan  be  tcometk  a mm  for  hi*  good  werkea ; for  eertes, 
•che  tcorarri  farm  like  the  foule  tude,  may  not  endure  to  atnell 
eete  aarour  of  the  vine,  whau  it  fluuriabeth. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tute. 

But  aurh  a scorncfull  chere  wherewith  ahe  him  rewarded 
Was  neuer  sene  1 trow  the  like  to  such  *a  well  drwrued. 
Surrey.  Song  of  a Lady  that  refuted  to  dance  with  kun. 

— — Our  jhwI  ever  writ 

Language  *o  good,  rnixt  with  such  sjwightly  wit, 

lie  roadn  the  theatre  so  sovereign 

With  his  rare  scenes,  he  scorn'd  this  crouching  vein. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  JVift  PuJour.  Pud. 

If  WTatbfull  wight ; then  fnwle  rebuke  and  shame 
Be  theirs  that  have  so  cruel  1 thee  forlome  ! 

But,  if  through  iuwarde  grief*.  or  wilfull  scarne 
Of  life,  it  be  ; then  better  uoe  advise. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucrne,  book  it.  can.  8. 

To  love  myself  I learned  had  in  schools. 

Thus  1 triumphed  long  in  lover's  noise, 

And,  sitting  corelcs'e  on  the  tcorners  stoole, 

Did  laugh  at  those  that  did  Lament  and  plains  I 
But  all  is  now  rrpayd  with  interest  again*. 

Id.  lb.  book  vL  can.  8. 

. — — ■ - — — The  folly  of  man 
Let  in  these  wasteful  furu«,  who  impute 
Fully  to  mer,  so  doth  the  Prise*  of  Hell 
And  his  adherents,  that  with  so  much  ease 
1 suffer  tliern  to  cnler  and  possess 
A place  so  heav'oly,  and  cuuuiving  seem 
To  gratifie  my  scornefut  enemies. 

Mi/ ton.  Paradise  lost,  book  X. 

The  g»i**«lly  horse  of  hot  and  Bery  strain 

In  his  high  courage  hardly  brook'd  his  food, 

That  ditch  or  mound  not  laUly  could  contain. 

On  the  firm  ground  ao  scornfully  that  stood, 

Crest-fall'n  hangs  down  his  hardly  manag'd  head. 

Drayton,  Moses  His  Birth  and  Miracles,  book  ii. 

He  deetareth  that  when  the  foithfull  are  so  fill,  that  they  can 
no  more  endure  the  oppressions  and  oronamprsof  the  wicked,  there 
is  alway  hclpe  aboue,  if  with  hungry  desires  they  call  for  it. 

Dtbie,  .fane  1583.  Psalm  123.  note  b. 

It  wo*  this  that  raised  his  spirits,  and  made  him  [Job]  stand 
his  ground  against  the  opposition  of  his  friends,  and  the  scorn  of 
his  enemies.  Stittingjleel.  Sermon  9.  voL  ii. 

All  but  themselves  they  looked  on  with  a very  scornful  piety, 
and  thought  that  God  hated  them  because  they  aid. 

Id.  Sermon  8.  Tol.  L p.  346. 

Let  us  possess  our  souls  in  patience  and  peace ; and  go  on  in 
the  plain  paths  of  godliness  and  honesty,  without  turning  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  for  whatever  men  scurnfuhy  witty  can  say  of 
US,  or  to  as.  Atterbury.  Sermon  5.  voh 

Or  tell  me,  if  you  can,  whut  pow’r  maintains 
A Briton's  sevm  of  arbitrary  chains ; 

That  were  a theme  might  animate  the  dead, 

And  more  the  lipa  of  poets  cast  in  lead. 

Counter.  Table  Toth. 

Every  instance,  greater  or  lew,  of  wilfully  disregarding  truth, 
instead  of  treking  and  embracing  it,  argues  a proportionable  de- 
pravity of  hrart , whether  the  dislike  be  manifested  in  a studious 
opposition  to  it,  or  an  indolent  s com  of  it. 

Seeker,  tburhs,  vol.  u Sermon  1. 

The  frontispiece  to  the  Butts  of  Holy  Dying  cannot  but  excite 
mirth  even  in  those  who  do  not  habitually  sit  in  the  seat  of  the 
siomtr.  AW.  H inter  Evenings.  Evening  -44. 


SCORPiCXA,  Lin.  Cuv.  In  Zoology,  a genus  SCOlt* 
of  animals  belonging:  to  the  family  Trtglidtr,  order  P^F*NA« 
Acanthoplerygii,  class  Piters. 

Generic  character.  Head  compressed  laterally,  spiny 
and  tubercular,  but  not  covered  with  scales ; teeth  very 
fine  on  both  jaws,  and  also  on  the  vomer  and  palatine 
hones ; branchial  rays  seven  ; body  covered  with  scales; 
fleshy  or  cutaneous  processes  on  the  head  and  body ; 
simple,  but  articulated  rays  at  the  lower  part  of  the  pec- 
toral firm ; dorsal  fin  not  divided. 

This  genus  very  nearly  approaches  the  Colli  in  having 
the  head  spiny  and  the  large  pectoral  fins  furnished 
with  targe  single  rays,  but  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
lateral  compression  of  the  head,  by  the  existence  of 
palatine  teeth,  and  by  the  dorsal  fit)  being  undivided. 

From  the  genua  Srhasle,  which  was  included  in  it  by 
Linmeus,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  scaleless  head,  which 
ha*  more  spines  and  hy  the  fleshy  processes  which  Sc- 
baste  has  not. 

The  great  size  and  roughness  of  the  head,  and  the 
soft  spongy  gkin  with  which  they  are  generally  enve- 
loped, give  to  the  Storparntc  a frightful  and  disgusting: 
appearance,  whilst  their  prickles  render  them  formid- 
able; hence  the  names  Sea  Scorpion,  Toad,  and  Devil 
have  been  freely  applied  to  them.  They  are  found  in 
the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  Indian,  and  South  Seas. 

Two  species  are  found  in  the  former,  where  they  live  in 
shoals  in  the  open  sea,  and  their  spines  are  said  to  cause 
dangerous  wounds  ; but  neither  these  nor  their  hideous 
aspect  prevent  their  use  as  a food,  their  flesh  being 
considered  good. 

S.  Scrofa , Lin. ; la  Grande  Scorpent  Rougr,  Cuv. ; 

Great  Red  Scorpecna.  From  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
iu  length,  of  which  more  than  one-third  belongs  to  the 
head  ; its  depth  at  the  pectoral  fins  about  four  inches ; 
head,  chesf,  and  around  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins 
scaltlcss ; on  the  back  the  scales  are  broader  than  their 
length,  on  the  sides  the  length  and  breadth  are  equal, 
and  on  the  belly  the  scales  are  oblong;  lateral  line  con- 
cave upwards  ; nostrils  rather  large,  of  equal  size,  placed 
in  front  of  each  other,  and  nearer  the  eye  than  the 
muzzle,  beyond  which  the  lower  jaw  projects;  mouth 
oblique,  and  gape  wide ; each  jaw  armed  with  broad 
bands  of  fine  teeth,  a similar  row  crosses  the  vomer, 
another  runs  along  the  outer  edge  of  each  palatine  hone, 
and  tlie  pharyngeal  bones  and  tubercles  on  the  branchial 
arches  also  similarly  armed,  but  the  tongue  is  smooth ; 
first  suborbitar  bone  very  irregular,  its  anterior  extre- 
mity sending  out  three  little  spines  which  project  over, 
hut  do  not  conceal  the  maxillary  bone  ; second  subor- 
bilor,  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek,  has  a double 
ridge  in  the  middle,  with  two  or  three  little  spines ; 
preopercule  rounded,  its  edge  having  three  spines,  of 
which  the  upper  is  the  longest,  and  has  a small  one  at 
its  base  ; upon  the  bony  opercule  two  ridges,  terminating 
in  two  sharp  points,  which,  reaching  beyond  the  mem- 
branous covering,  end  in  a rounded  angle ; branchial 
rays  seven  on  a side,  the  membranes  deeply  cleft,  and 
the  gills  therefore  very  wide.  The  spines  on  the  head 
in  the  recent  stale  not  so  distinct  a*  when  the  soft  parts 
have  become  dry ; on  each  nasal  bone  there  is  one,  upon 
the  upper  elevated  edge  of  the  orbit  three,  the  two  ridges 
in  the  broad  concave  space  betweeen  the  orbits  have  each 
a little  spine  behind  the  orbit,  and  terminate  on  the  nape 
each  in  two  spines,  one  behind  the  other ; behind  and 
to  tbe  outer  side  of  the  orbit  arc  three  very  small  spines, 
and  the  scapular  and  clavicular  bones  have  each  one  of 
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RCOR-  the  fleshy  or  skinny  flaps  which  vary  in  number  and 
PAJNA.  gjze  uccofdjHjr  to  age,  sex.  and  season.  Cuvier  men- 
tions  in  one  fish  which  had  the  most,  six  small  ones  to 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  muzzle,  one  at  the  edge  of  die 
anterior  opening  of  the  nostril,  two  above  the  orbit,  of 
which  die  second  is  the  larger,  wider,  and  more  scal- 
loped, a slender  one  on  each  side  of  the  crest  of  the 
skull,  a pretty  large  one  on  the  anterior  suborbitar  bone, 
some  small  ones  on  the  cheek  and  upper  jaw,  and  eight 
of  unequal  size  on  either  side  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  lower  jaw,  several  along  the  limb  of  the  preopercule, 
of  which  the  lower  two  are  pretty  large,  and  a great 
number  on  the  nape  and  sides  of  the  body,  of  which 
those  following  the  lateral  line  are  larger  and  more  scul- 
loped  than  the  otheni ; dorsal  fin  about  half  of  the  fish’s 
length,  and  commencing  above  the  suprascapular  bone, 
its  membrane  deeply  notched  between  the  rays,  of  which 
there  are  twelve  hard  and  nine  soft,  of  the  former  the  first  is 
shorter  than  the  second,  and  the  third  is  the  longest,  after 
which  they  diminish  to  the  eleventh,  which  is  the  same 
length  as  the  first ; anal  fin,  corresponding  to  the  two  an- 
terior thirds  of  the  dorsal,  has  three  large,  short  spines, 
and  five  soft,  ones ; pectoral  fins  rounded,  about  three 
inches  long;  ventral*  about  same  length,  and  their 
membrane  connected  to  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  by  half 
its  length ; caudal  fin  rounded,  about  a fourth  or  fifth 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  fish,  and  as  deep  as  it  ib  long. 
The  colour  is  very  variable,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
was  generally  of  a red  lead  marked  with  irregular 
brownish  and  white  marblings  and  lines;  the  pectoral 
fins  are  spotted  with  brown,  as  are  also  the  soft  part  of 
the  dorsal  fin  and  the  caudal,  but  of  a lighter  hue  ; the 
anal  fin  had  its  spots  more  red ; spongy  part  of  the  dorsal 
marked  with  irregular  oblique  whitish  lines  edged  with 
brown,  and  some  spots  of  light  rose-colour  on  the  sides, 
and  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  ray  a large  black  spot; 
ventral  fins  and  chest  light  rose-colour.  The  younger 
the  fish  is  the  more  numerous,  delicate,  and  varied  are 
the  marblings  and  lines,  and  the  flaps  or  fleshy  processes 
large  and  scalloped  in  proportion.  At  a certain  age 
ana  at  certain  seasons  the  general  colour  is  tinged  with 
yellow  or  brown,  and  hence  alone  Cuvier  considers  the 
difference  between  the  SL  Scrofa  and  S.  Lutea  of  Kisso. 

This  species  abounds  throughout  the  Mediterranean, 
but  is  rare  in  the  Atlantic,  and  not  found  higher  than 
the  Gulf  of  Gascony.  On  the  Provencal  and  Ligurian 
coasts  it  is  fouud  among  the  rocks,  but  at  Ivi$a  in  the 
open  sea.  The  coast  of  Negropont  is  said  to  produce 
the  largest  fish.  It  is  commonly  used  for  food,  and  is 
considered  well  flavoured,  though  the  flesh  is  rather 
leathery. 

S.  Porcus,  Lin. ; la  Petite  Scorpent  Prune  ou  Ra*~ 
cavte,  Cuv. ; Little  Brown  Scorpana.  From  eight  to 
tcu  inches  in  length,  and  very  closely  resembling  the 
last  species,  but  differs  in  having  the  head  shorter  and 
body  deeper ; the  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  more  regular, 
and  the  fourth  the  longest,  the  scales  smaller  and  rougher, 
the  fleshy  processes  much  less  numerous,  those  on  the 
cheek  being  very  small,  but  upon  the  lower  jaw  and 
sides  of  the  body  they  arc  entirely  deficient ; the  colour 
brown,  the  belly  and  the  ventral  fins  rose-coloured,  and 
the  marbling  in  larger  patches.  It  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  also  in  the  British  Channel,  and  is  the 
Diable  dr  Mer  de  Dieppe  of  Duhamel ; it  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  in  Torbay,  but  no  mention  of  it  is  made  by 
Pennant  or  Yarrell.  It  is  also  found  at  Teneriffe,  and 
even  off*  New  York. 
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•SL  Brazilientity  Cuv. ; Brazilian  Scorperna.  Seven  or  &COR- 
eight  inches  long,  and  very  similar  to  the  first  species,  **AiNA. 
especially  in  the  scales,  but  the  dorsal  fin  resembles  the 
second  ; its  pectoral  fins  are  longer  than  either ; no 
fleshy  processes  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  but  upon  the 
head  and  lateral  line;  its  general  colour  brown,  be- 
coming paler  on  the  belly,  with  some  deeper  brown 
marbling  upon  the  pairs  of  fins,  and  some  indis- 
tinct whitish  streaks  upon  the  dorsal.  From  the  Bra- 
zilian coast. 

S.  Bufoy  Cuv.;  Sea-toad  Scorpetna.  About  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  characterised  by  the  black  studded 
with  numerous  round  milk-white  spots  which  colour  the 
junction  of  the  pectoral  fins  with  the  body ; its  scales 
and  fleshy  processes  resemble  those  of  S.  Scrofay  but 
the  head  is  shorter  and  thicker,  the  spines  larger  and 
more  elevated,  the  edges  of  the  nasal  spine  toothed,  and 
the  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin  more  even.  The  colours  are 
disposed  in  marblings,  spots,  and  points  of  brown-grey 
and  rose-colour,  or  brown-rose  and  violet,  and  the  belly 
red  ; dorsal  fin  marked  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ray 
with  a large  black  spot.  Is  found  at  the  Brazils,  also 
at  Martinique,  where  it  is  called  Crapaud  de  Mer , and 
at  Cuba ; it  is  considered  very  savoury,  and  excellent 
soup  is  made  from  it. 

S.  Grundicomi*yC\iv.\  le  Scorpene  Ptumiert  Lacep. ; 
Plumrrian  Scorperna.  From  four  to  six  inches  long; 
in  its  scales  and  the  number  of  fleshy  processes  it  re- 
sembles S.  Scrofa.  but  its  anal  spines  are  strong  like  & 

Porcus,  those  of  the  back  are  also  strong;  its  head 
shorter  than  either  of  the  European  species,  and  the 
spines  upon  the  skull  and  above  each  orbit  more  promi- 
nent and  pointed  ; the  large  fleshy  folds  above  the  eyes 
are  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  head,  and  divided  on 
both  sides  into  little  filaments,  so  also  are  all  the  others, 
and  the  processes  running  along  the  lateral  line  espe- 
cially are  so  notched  that  they  assume  somewhat  the  form 
of  a feather.  The  general  colour  is  brownish,  clouded 
with  a deeper  tinge,  and  the  belly  whitish  ; the  junction 
of  the  pectoral  fiu  with  the  body  has  a brown  spot 
studded  with  little  white  points,  more  numerous  and 
close  than  in  the  last  species ; the  back  and  sides  are 
similarly  marked,  two  or  three  spots  briug  on  each 
scale ; spiny  part  of  the  dorsal  fin  marked  with  a brown 
band.  It  is  found  at  Martinique,  Porto  Rico,  and  St. 

Domingo ; at  the  latter  its  flesh  is  considered  poison- 
ous, and  causing  death  in  a day,  hence  they  call  it  Jta- 
cuzse  r ingt-quatre  heures. 

S.  Tnermis,  Cuv. ; Unarmed  Scorptena.  A very 
small  species,  has  the  spines  and  crests  on  the  head  so 
extremely  small  os  to  be  scarcely  visible ; the  fleshy 
processes  very  few  on  the  body  and  none  on  the  head ; 
eyes  much  larger  than  in  the  other  species ; its  colour 
reddish,  with  brown-clouded  murblittgs;  belly  paler; 
the  fins  marked  with  pale  brown  spots.  From  Mar- 
tinique. 

S.  Diabolu*,  Cuv. ; Devil  Scorpana.  According  to 
Renard  five  feet  in  length,  whilst  Valentyn  describes  it 
ns  only  two  feet  long ; its  genera)  form  similar  to  S. 

, Bufo,  but  its  pectoral  junction  has  not  the  white  spots 
on  a black  ground ; it  is  more  particularly  character- 
ised by  the  ridges  on  the  operculc  being  fasciculated  or 
collected  together,  and  their  points  divided  into  several 
teeth  ; upon  the  middle  of  the  great  suborbitar  bone  a 
group  of  four  or  five  little  spines  ; those  on  the  edge  of 
the  anterior  suborbitar  flat  and  slightly  scalloped  ; nasal 
spines  studded  with  little  points ; below  the  eye  a large 
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hollow  in  the  cheek,  and  the  skull  slightly  hollowed  ; 

_ L_‘  \ fleshy  processes  very  numerous,  beneath  the  jaw  and 
’ upon  the  sides  of  the  hotly  nre  many  broad,  thin,  and 
ciliated,  hut  there  are  none  above  the  eyes;  pectoral 
fins  covered  with  very  small  ones ; dorsal  spines  strong, 
but  neither  very  high  nor  irregular ; the  colour*  consist 
of  various  shades  of  brown,  and  grey,  and  red  mar- 
bling*; the  junction  of  the  pectoral  flus  with  the  body 
is  spotted  and  pointed  with  brown  on  a paler  ground, 
the  surface  of  these  fins  next  the  body  opaque-white,  and 
between  the  first  rays  two  transverse  black  bands. 
This  fish  is  a native  of  the  Indian  and  South  Seas.  In 
tbe  Moluccas  it  is  called  Than  Satan,  and  Retuud  states 
that  two  blocks  who  had  been  wounded  by  its  spines 
died  in  greet  torture. 

& Xemgallica,  Cut.  ; Bourbon  Scorpana.  Very  si- 
milar to  the  last  species,  but  the  upper  point  of  iLs  oper- 
cule  is  simply  forked,  and  the  lower  often  single ; the 
concavity  in  its  skull  much  deeper ; its  pectoral  junction 
white,  and  regularly  marked  with  round  black  points. 
From  the  Isle  of  France. 

S.  Erythraa,  Cuv. ; Erythraan  Scorpana.  Five,  six, 
or  seven  inches  long;  very  similar  to  S.  iVcu,  hut 
distinguished  by  having  but  one  short,  broad,  denticu- 
lated, fleshy  process  above  the  eye,  two  short  and  deli- 
cate ones  to  the  upper  lip,  and  one  to  each  nostril ; the 
rest  very  insignificant ; inner  face  of  the  pectoral  fin 
and  its  junction  with  the  body  sprinkled  in  chequers, 
with  round  brown  spots  on  a ground  dotted  with  white. 
Native  of  the  Reel  Sea. 

S.  Venom,  Cuv. ; Venn us  Scorpana.  Six  inches  in 
length  ; is  distinguished  by  the  skin  of  the  head  being  as 
it  were  veined  with  little  lines,  which,  joining  in  every 
direction,  form  little  meshes,  easily  mistaken  for  scales  ; 
general  form  thot  of  S.  Scrofa , but  the  heud  smaller 
and  its  spines  more  elevated,  sharp,  and  pointed  ; the 
dorsal  and  anal  spines  are  stronger  than  in  that  species , 
head  and  back  dusky,  with  a mixture  of  dusky  red  ; 
throat  and  belly  rose-coloured ; fins  irregularly  streaked 
with  black  and  red.  It  is  very  common  in  the  gulf  of 
Bengal,  and  known  to  the  natives  as  the  Mooro- 
bontoo. 

S.  Cirrhot a,  Cuv. ; Cirr hated  Scorpana.  Eight  inches 
in  length,  and  has  great  resemblance  to  both  the 
European  species  in  the  curving  of  the  head  and  shoul- 
der, the  spines  being  placed  in  the  same  situation,  but 
being  narrower  and  more  prominent;  the  tentaculea 
above  the  eye  arc  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible; 
on  each  branch  of  the  lower  jaw  arc  three  much  larger 
than  the  others,  but  those  about  the  body  ure  small  and 
flat ; the  ground  of  the  back  and  sides  is  rose-colour, 
and  of  the  belly  white ; dusky-brownish  marbling*,  and 
many  small  brown  and  black  spots  arc  spread  upon  the 
rose-colour,  and  impinge  even  on  the  white;  two  or 
three  round  whitish  spots  on  a brown  ground  ore  found 
at  the  junction  of  the  pectoral  fin;  the  dorsal  fin  has 
no  Mack  spot.  It  is  found  at  Jupan,  where  it  is  called 
Ibrocabu,  and  also  ou  the  Malabar  coast. 

8.  Nova  Guinea,  Cuv. ; New  Guinea  Scorpion*, 
Six  inches  long,  and  very  similar  to  the  last  species,  but 
distinguished  by  its  dorsal  spines  being  more  slender, 
by  the  space  between  the  eyes  being  very  concave  and 
narrow,  and  behind  this  a pit ; the  colour*  same  as  the 
lost.  From  New  Guinea. 

S.  Ptumcnm,  Cuv. ; Papuan  Scorpana , Six  inches 
in  length ; the  space  between  the  eyes  narrow  and  con- 
cave, and  the  head  longer  than  the  last  species  ; junction 
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of  the  pectoral  fins  whitish,  and  nearly  spotless.  From  SCOR- 
New  Guinea.  ' 

S.  Picta , Kuhtaud  Van  Hass.;  Painted  Scorpana.  SCORPIO. 
Five  inches  in  length ; trie  head  shorter  than  in  all  the  «-v— ^ - 
other  species ; the  three  spines  at  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  first  suborhitar  bone  curve  forwards,  whilst  in  ull 
the  other  species  the  last  dips  down  and  curves  back  ; 
in  the  scales  and  anal  opines,  especially  the  second,  it 
resembles  $,  Porous  ; it  has  many  little  fleshy  processes 
on  the  side*  of  Use  body,  but  neither  above  the  orbit  nor 
on  the  lower  jaw;  the  distribution  of  the  colours  similar 
to  the  generality  of  the  other  species,  but  no  poiuts 
either  at  the  junction  of  the  pectoral  fius  or  on  tile  dorsal. 

From  Java. 

8.  Mauritiana,  Cuv. ; Maurice ’*  Scorpana.  Three 
inches  long  ; the  head  round  and  short,  and  the  spines 
on  the  top  of  the  head  prominent  as  in  S.  Picta,  but 
those  of  the  great  suborhitar  bone  much  less,  and  the 
lower  spine  of  the  anterior  suborhitar  not  curving  for- 
wards ; colour  reddish  marbled  with  brown,  spotted  with 
whitish  on  tire  belly,  and  the  fins  marked  with  bands 
and  marbling*  of  brown  points.  Found  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Isle  of  France,  w here  it  is  called  Mauritius  knor- 
hnantje,  or  Little  Cock  of  the  Woods,  a name  there 
applied  also  to  the  Cotti  and  Gurnards. 

S.  Strongia,  Cuv. ; Ouatan  Scorpana.  Two  inches 
long,  and  more  nearly  resembling  8.  Scrofa  than  any 
other  species  of  those  seas  ; its  head  oblong  and  com- 
pressed ; the  superior  spines  moderately  elevated,  and 
those  of  the  great  suborhitar  bone  nearly  reduced  to  a 
crest ; general  colour  whitish  studded  with  black.  From 
Oualan,  or  Strong  Island,  to  the  East  of  the  Canaries. 

8.  Laniana,  Cuv. ; Armed  Scorpana.  A small  species, 
two  inches  long,  of  which  tbe  third  dcnticule  of  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  suborhitar  is  directed  outwards, 
giving  it  the  form  of  a defensive  weapon  on  either  side  ; 
the  other  spines  of  the  head  pretty  strong  ; those  of  the 
back  nearly  equal ; tail  rounded  ; general  colour  reddish 
with  black  marbling*,  and  sprinkled  with  white  points: 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  cutaneous  processes. 

From  the  Lie  oi  Guam. 

8.  Hubropunctata,  Ehrenb. ; Red-spotted  Scorpana. 

Two  inches  in  length,  and  very  nearly  resembling  8. 

Scrofa  ; general  colour  whitish,  spotted  with  red,  oud 
marked  with  four  hroad  purplish-brown  hands,  also 
spotted  with  red,  the  first,  running  from  the  skull  to  the 
throat,  surrounds  the  eye,  tbe  second  passes  from  the 
middle  of  the  spiny  part  of  the  dorsal  fin  behind  tins  ven- 
tral* to  the  belly,  the  third  from  the  last  dorsal  spine  to 
the  beginning  of  the  auul,  tbe  latter  two  connected 
above,  and  the  fourth  upon  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin  ; 
soft  part  of  like  dorsal,  the  anal,  caudal,  and  pectoral 
fins  yellow,  dotted  with  red,  and  tbe  ventral*  purplish- 
brown.  It  is  taken  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Arabs  call 
it  [hirhahahr. 

See  Linnon  Systcma  Naiura  a Grnclin ; Cuvier  et 
Valenciennes,  Huloire  ties  Poissons;  Russell,  Fishes  of 
the  Coromandel  Coast. 

SCORPIO,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Arachnoida. 

Generic  character.  Hew),  thorax , and  abdomen 
united,  forming  an  elongate-ovate  mass;  mandibles 
short,  rounded,  narrow,  hirsute  ; leg*  twelve,  anterior 
pair  extremely  abort*  seeond  pair  much  elongated,  the 
last  joint,  thickened  at  its  apex,  armed  with  forceps, 

(these  are  sometimes  considered  analogous  to  palpi,) 
the  remaining  four  pair  formed  for  walking,  and  resem- 
bling each  other ; eyes  six  or  eight,  two  large  approx i - 
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SCORPIO,  mating  ones  on  the  disc  of  the  thorax  behind,  anil  two 
— or  three  small  contiguous  ones  on  each  side  of  the  an- 
PIURUS  ,cr'or  margin  ; breast  with  two  pectinated  plates; 

v ! tail  six-jointed,  the  terminal  joint  armed  with  an  elon- 
gate, curved  spine,  perforated  near  the  apex  for  the  pas- 
sage of  poison. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  Europeans ; Scopoli,  Ent. 
Corn.  No.  1122  ; Shaw,  Gen.  Zoo/,  vo I.  vl.  pi.  ISO.  A 
numerous  and  disgusting  tribe  of  animals,  very  abun- 
dant in  the  hotter  regions  of  the  globe,  the  Northern 
limits  appearing  to  be  the  South  of  France  ami  Por- 
tugal; though  in  very  warm  Summers  individuals  have 
been  found  ill  the  ports  of  England  ; the  liuthu • Ocd- 
tanus  (Lruch.  Zoo/.  Mite.  vo|.  iii.  pi.  143)  having  been 
frequently  taken  near  London,  on  the  tank*  of  the 
Thames,  by  the  docks,  and  other  commercial  places. 

SCORPION,  Fr.  scorpione;  It.  scorpion;  Sp.  esror- 
pion  ; Lat .scorpio;  Gr.  mwirtoc-  Of  uncertain  Ety- 
mology. Some  suggest  the  Clr.  rcapiri£-(i»’, — to  scatter, 
to  cast.  Applied  met.,  from  the  sting  of  the  animal,  to 

A severe  lash  or  scourge. 

Anil  lo  y have  goaua  to  yon  p wr  to  trade  on  serpentis  and 
tctrpiouMt,  and  on  at  the  vertu  of  the  enemy  ; and  no  thing  «chal 
anoyc  you.  Hiehf.  Luke,  eh.  x . 

Behold*  I i»e*ie  vnto  you  power  tu  trcode  on  SM-pente*.  and 
tnyrj*i*n,  and  ouer  all  inam-r  patter  of  y*  enemy e ; and  nothvflg 
•hat  hurt  you.  BtUt,  A*Po  1541. 

Or  if  he  axe  on  eg  ; whether  he  schal  areehe  him  a srarjmoun  f 
Wttiif.  Lmk<,  ch.  xi. 

Or  yf  be  askc  an  egge:  wy?l  be  offer  him  a seerpUu  f 

Htbk,  Ah* o 1251. 

The  land  scorpions  doe  lay  certain*  little  worm*  or  grubs  in 
manner  of  egs  ; and  when  they  have  so  drum,  perish  likewise  for 
their  labour,  ut  the  spider. 

Holland.  Platte,  hook  xi-  ch.  xav. 

I speak  ray  thought*  freely,  though  I know  the  alitor*  of  new»- 
papet*  have  vengeance  in  their  own  hand*,  and  are  aide  to  repel 
their  assailants  with  a La*h  of  jwpoM. 

Knox.  ft  inter  Evenings.  Evening  20. 

9CORPIS,  Cuv.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals 
belonging  lo  the  family  Squammijimnca , order  Aran- 
thopfrrygii,  class  P inert. 

Generic  character.  Jaw*  of  equal  length  when 
closed,  but  when  opened  the  lower  rather  the  longest ; 
the  upper  juw  slightly  projectile ; upon  each  a wide 
band  of  fine  close-set  teeth,  and  to  their  outer  side  a row 
of  -strong  cylindrical  pointed  teeth,  curving  slightly  in- 
ward-' ; on  the  palate  are  five  large  circles  of  fine  teeth  ; 
the  second  dorsal  and  anal  fin  elongated  each  into  a 
point. 

This  genus  connects  Platax  with  Trachinotus , having 
the  general  form  of  the  former  with  the  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  second  dorsal  and  anal  fin  of  the 
latter.  There  is  but  one  species,  which  Is  from  King 
George’s  Sound,  in  New  Holland. 

N.  Grorgianut , Cuv.  Eleven  inches  in  length  ami 
five  in  depth  ; the  whole  bead,  except  the  mussle  and 
tip  of  the  jaws.  Is  scaly,  as  is  also  tlic  brancliiosteg-ous 
membrane ; branchial  rays  seven  ; the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  are  covered  to  their  tips  with  small  scales  ; caudal 
fin  crescentic  and  scaly  to  its  middle;  scales  of  the  body 
very  small  and  rectangular;  general  colour  deep  brown, 
inclining  to  silvery  on  the  breast  and  belly. 

Sec  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  Histoire  den  Poissons. 

SCORPIURUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Diade/pkia , order  Decandria,  natural  order  Legumi- 
nottt.  Generic  character : calyx  five-cleft,  keel  of  the 


corolla  two-cleft,  beneath ; pod,  with  divisions,  revolute,  SCOR- 
fiirrowed.  PIURU8L 

Four  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe.  8. 
vermimlata  is  sometimes  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
singular  seed-vessel ; it  is  called  the  caterpillar  plant. 

SCORSB,  r.l  Grose  says,  tcorce  or  xcorrcr,  in  the 

Scorse,  n.  j Exmore  dialect,  is  to  exchange ; In 
Scotch,  cote,  or  conn  has  the  same  signification.  Lye 
thinks  ncornr  is  a corrupt  writing  of  cow,  which  he  de- 
rives from  kidta,  cligere,  to  chrete  or  choose.  The  A.  S. 
crOHM,  had  before  been  given  by  the  Glontary  to  G. 

Douglas,  and  this  reason  added,  That  an  exchange  is  a 
mutual  or  alternate  election  or  choosing,  (or  takiug,  for 
that  is  the  literal  meaning.  See  Ciioose.) 

A home-courser  or  corner , or,  as  Lye  thinks,  a horso 
coner,  is  a horse-dealer. 

But  Harwich  sore  hniord  with  the  blow 
( 'uuld  not  arise,  the  counterchaunge  to  scarte ; 

Till  that  young  squyre  him  re* mil  from  below  ; 

Then  drew  he  hi*  bright  sword,  ami  gau  about  him  throw. 

Spats' r.  Fame  Quetne,  book  iii.  can.  9. 

But  in  this  wag  of  mine,  ha  sarioualy  that  noils, 

Shall  find,  ere  I have  done,  the  Hriloa  (so  exloll'd, 

Whose  height  each  raountame  strives  so  vainly  to  uphold) 

Match’d  with  as  valiant  men.  and  of  as  dean  a might, 

Aa  skilful  to  command,  and  as  inur’d  to  fight 

Who,  when  their  fortune  will'd  that  after  tnoy  should  te»rt* 

Blows  with  the  big- boo'd  Done-,  exchanging  force  by  force. 

Drafts n.  f\Af-olUom,  song  12. 

Watr*.  Will  yon  *ow*r  with  him  ? you  are  id  Southfield,  you 
may  fit  yuunwif  with  a fine  easy  guing  street-nog,  for  your  saddle, 
again  Mi  chav  I mas  term,  do. 

lint  Junto*.  Bartholomew  Pur,  ad  iii.  sc.  1. 

And  therein  sat  an  old,  old  man,  halfc  blind, 

And  all  decrepit  in  hi*  feeble  corse, 

Yet  lively  vigour  rested  in  his  mind, 

And  recorapenst  them  with  a betler  arortr.- 

Weak«  body  well  is  chang'd  for  mind's  redoubled  fora*. 

.Spent rr.  Faerie  Qu*me,  book  ii.  can.  9. 

SCOR-SED,  that  is  courted,  chased,  from  It.  tcorto, 
past  participle  of  tcorere,  ( currere ,)  to  run. 

Him  first  from  court  Ire  to  the  cattle*  coursed,  _ 

And  from  the  allies  to  the  towne*  him  ptvst, 

And  from  the  townrs  into  the  couutrie  foreed. 

And  from  the  country  back  to  private  farm**  h«  tcorted. 

Spensrr.  Fame  Queene,  book  ri.  can.  9. 

SCORZONERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Syngcmaia,  order  -E tjualit,  natural  order  Composite. 

Generic  character:  calyx  imbricated,  margin  of  the 
scales  scariose  ; receptacle  naked  ; down  plumose. 

Nine  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

SCOT,  Fr.  escot,  rcot ; It.  tcoilo ; Sp.  etcote . Toole 
derives  from  the  A.  S.  scyGan,  to  throw,  to  cast. 

Sicol,  or  ahott  Ls  a cast  ; so  much  cast  or  thrown  down  ; 
tc.  as  a share  of  the  reckoning,  of  the  whole  sum  to  be 
paid.  See  Escot,  and  Shot. 

But  jret  or  w«  ent  re  I shall  counsel  1 that  we  ryde  to  the  fwterof 
our  enemy©*,  for  I tlunko  there  he  some  among  they  in  that  to 
auaunce  tn*nwlf«F  nr  to  sekr  for  some  forage,  woll  come  abrade  m 
the  momyng,  wo  may  fortune  to  mete  with  sue  bo  that  aboil  pay 
for  our  scotte. 

Lord  Burner t.  Frmmart.  Cron ye/e,  vol.  i.  ch.  207. 

He  cannot  scape  yet  teot/ree  vncontrobl. 

Afirrovr/er  Magistral**,  p 159. 

Twaatune  to  eounteriet,  or  that  both:  termagant  Scot  had  paid 
me  test  and  lot  too.  Counterfeit  ? 

Shakspeare.  Henry  Jf\  act  V,  SC.  4.  fid.  74. 

SCOTCH,  In  Macbeth,  the  first  folio  reads  scorch'd : 
in  the  other  examples  scotch'd,  and  wotches : in  the 
Scottish  they  have  to  tculrh,  which,  Jamieson  say*, 
means  to  beat,  to  drub,  In  tcutcJung  lint,  he  add*,  the 
3 o 2 
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SCOTCH,  flat  is  beat  with  a nritch , and  he  thinks  scutch  and 
— twitch  may  be  radically  the  same.  Our  older  Lexi- 
JSSTJ*  cographers  have  not  the  word.  To  lath  is  to  throw  or 
^ J cast  out,  to  strike  with  any  thing  thrown  out,  to  cut  with 
v it.  To  scotch  may  have  a similar  meaning,  from  A.  S. 
tcyt-an , to  shoot  or  throw  out,  consequently  to  strike, 

To  cut,  to  give  or  make  a cut,  or  incision. 

Macs.  We  have  •etch'd  the  snake  nor  kill’d  it. 

Skaktpeare.  Macbeth,  act  iii.  sc.  2.  fol.  1 40. 

Scan.  Well  best  'em  into  bench-hole* ; I Kstc  yet  room  for 
six  scat  eke  t more. 

Id,  A ntony  tend  Cleopatra,  act  ir.  sc.  8.  fol.  3fi0. 

Then  give  him  ^thc  eel]  three  or  four  tcvlchet  with  a knife  ; and 
then  put  into  his  belly  and  those  icotckei — sweet  herbs. 

Hatton.  Ampler,  |sut  L can.  13. 
Thou  sycophant,  nnshrath  thy  shameful]  Marte, 

Plucke  out  thy  bloudie  fawchoo  (dastard  thou) 
Wherewith  thou  hast  many  a skirmish  made 
Aod  teoteki  the  bray  ue*  of  many  a learned  brow. 

Turf/errite.  To  the  rnylmg  route  of  Sycophants, 

He  was  too  bard  for  him  directly,  to  say  the  troth  on't ; before 
Coriolcs,  he  ecotcht  him  and  notcht  him  like  a carbinado. 

Skaktpeore.  Conafantu,  act  ir,  sc.  5.  fob  23. 

A cook  perhaps  has  mighty  things  profess'd, 

Then  sent  up  but  two  dishes  nicely  dress’d  ; 

What  signify  ecotckt-colhpt  to  a feast. 

King.  The  Art  of  Cookery. 

SCOTIA S,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  filiform,  approximating, 
the  articulations  cylindric,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
rather  thickened ; the  terminal  joint  slightly  elongate, 
and  obtusely  acuminated  at  the  apex ; head  deeply  in- 
serted in  the  thorax,  which  is  short,  transverse,  smooth, 
produced  in  the  middle  behind,  in  place  of  the  scutellum, 
which  is  wanting ; eyes  minute ; body  ovate,  gibbous, 
compressed  laterally;  elytra  connate,  glossy,  smooth ; 
legs  elongate ; femora  suddenly  clavate  at  the  apex ; 
tarsi  short,  five-jointed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Ptinus  scolias,  Fabricius;  Ste- 
phens, lUust.  Britt.  Eniom.  ( MandUbulata ,)  vol.  iii.  p. 
836.  Four  species,  one  of  which  occurs  (but  rarely)  in 
England.  The  modern  name  of  this  genus  is  Gibbtum. 

SCOTIMYZA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  inclined,  three-jointed, 
the  basal  joint  short,  second  cup-shaped,  third  oval,  fur- 
nished with  a downy  style  ; head  hemispheric ; face 
naked,  slightly  prominent;  front  bristly;  thorax  with  a 
deep  transverse  channel ; abdomen  slender,  depressed  ; 
legs  slightly  elongated  ; tarsi  with  longish  joints ; wings 
two,  elongate,  narrow,  with  the  mediastinal  nervure 
double,  the  first  transverse  one  placed  near  the  middle 
of  the  wing,  and  close  to  the  inner  margin. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  Juscipennis ; Macquart,  Sniffs 
H Bvjfon,  ( Dipt&res ,)  vol.  ii.  p.  540,  pi.  xxii.  fig.  3. 
The  insects  of  this  genus  are  found  on  the  borders  of 
rivers  ; the  typical  species  inhabits  France. 

SCOTIPTERA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Body  elongate,  cylindric;  face 
projecting  ; epistome  not  prominent ; antenna  extending 
to  the  epistome,  with  the  third  joint  longer  than  the 
aecond ; style  plumose ; wings  two,  with  the  first  hinder 
areolet  open  ; abdomen  narrow ; legs  very  long. 

Type  of  the  genus,  & pellucida ; Macquart,  Suites  a 
Buffon,  ( Dipt e res ,)  vol.  ii.  p.  215,  pi.  xv.  fig.  18.  The 
only  known  species  inhabit  Brazil. 


SCOTLAND.  It  has  been  thought  expedient  to  SCOT- 
defer  our  account  of  this  important  portion  of  the  Bri-  LAND, 
tish  Empire,  until  the  completion  of  the  New  Statistical  gcTrro- 
Account,  now  in  course  of  publication  and  nearly  con- 
eluded.  The  editor  of  that  patriotic  and  admirable 
work  justly  remarks,  that  it  will  present  *•  not  merely  a 
new  statistical  account,  but,  in  a great  measure,  the  sta- 
tistical account  of  a new  country  and  having  already 
included  a notice  of  Scotland  under  the  general  head  of 
Britain,  the  giving,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  latest  and 
most  authentic  information,  seems  preferable  to  adhering 
to  alphabetical  arrangement  at  the  expense  of  correct- 
ness. 

SCOTOMY,  It.  scotomia;  Lat.  scotoma ; Or.  <nco- 
rvpa,  from  oKorovpai ; okvtoc,  darkness,  dimness  : gene- 
rally applied  to 

The  dimness  accompanying  a dizziness. 

Mo*.  O,  sir,  *ti*  past  the  ic&iomy  • hr  now 

Ilath  Uwt  his  fueling,  and  hath  left  to  snort. 

Ben  Jkmm.  The  Fox,  act  L sc.  1. 

I hare  got  the  uetdot ny  in  my  head  already. 

The  whirmey  : you  all  turn  round — do  not  yuu  dance,  gallants  ? 

Matnnger.  The  Old  Lair,  act  til.  SC.  2. 

SCOTOPHJLA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  LepidopU • 
roue  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  long,  pubescent  be- 
neath, stout,  a little  serrated,  and  slightly  pectinated  in 
the  males,  slender  and  simple  in  the  females ; palpi 
rather  distinct,  porrected  obliquely,  slender  at  the  base, 
subclavate,  the  two  basal  joints  clothed  with  rather 
elongate  scales,  the  apical  one  minute,  exposed,  some- 
what acul*  ; the  basal  joint  about  two-thirds  the  length 
of  the  second,  stout,  kidney -shaped,  the  second  more 
slender,  rather  tumid  at  the  base,  the  apex  attenuated 
and  truncate;  terminal  subovate,  obtuse;  mazilla 
elongate ; head  smalt  ; eyes  globose,  naked ; thorax 
somewhat  quadrate,  not  crested ; abdomen  moderate, 
rather  depressed,  acute  at  the  tip  in  the  females,  with  a 
tuft  in  the  males;  wings  entire,  defloxed,  the  anterior 
pair  narrow,  the  posterior  large.  Caterpillar  naked ; 
pupa  subterranean. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Noc.  porphyrea  ; VPien.  Verzeich- 
nits ; Stephens,  Illust.  Britt.  Entom.  (Haust.)  vol.  iii. 
p.  18.  One  species,  a native  of  this  country,  frequenting 
heaths,  but  very  local. 

SCOTOSIA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Lepidoptcrous  . 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennas  simple  in  both  sexes, 
slightly  pubescent  within  in  the  males;  palpi  long, 
slender,  porrected  in  form  of  a beak,  clothed  with  long, 
pilose  scales  at  the  apex,  and  nearly  connecting  the  ter- 
minal joint,  Inarticulate ; the  basal  joint  short,  robust, 
curved,  the  second  longer,  rather  slender  at  the  base, 
and  a little  attenuated  at  the  apex,  terminal  elongate, 
lanceolate ; maxilla  rather  long ; head  small,  with  a 
tuft  of  scales  in  front  between  the  eyes,  which  are  glo- 
bose and  prominent ; thorax  slender,  with  a scaly  tuft 
behind  ; wings  disposed  in  a triangle  during  repose,  an- 
terior slightly  indented,  posterior  deeply  notched  on  the 
hinder  margin,  all  traversed  with  numerous,  more  or 
less  distinct,  oblique  dark  lines;  abdomen  slender,  very 
long,  and  with  a tuft  at  the  apex  in  the  males,  the  ter- 
minal joint  produced  into  two  broad,  elongate,  vertical 
plates,  extending  beyond  the  tufts,  shorter,  and  carinated 
down  the  back  in  the  females,  and  with  a short  anal 
tuft.  Caterpillar  with  ten  legs,  simple,  streaked ; pupa 
subterranean. 
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SCO  Type  of  the  genus,  Geometra  Rhamnata ; JVicn. 
TOSIA,  Vcrzeickniss  ; Stephens,  IUu*t.  Britt.  Entom.  ( Huust .) 

„ vol.  ill.  p.  260.  Three  indigenous  species  ; all  some* 
_ what  rare. 

SCOTTEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Diadcl- 
phia,  order  Decandria,  natural  order  Legvminosat. 
Generic  character  : calyx  imbricated  with  bractee,  five- 
toothed, teeth  rather  unequal ; corolla  pea-flowered, 
standard  complex,  shorter  than  the  keel,  wings  equal  to 
the  keel ; stamens  all  connected ; pod  pedicillatc,  com- 
pressed ; both  margins  thickened. 

One  species.  5.  drntata,  native  of  New  Holland. 

SCOUNDREL,  adj.  I Fr.  maraude,  a scoundrel  ; 

Sco'unorel,  n.  J maraudaiUe,  scoundrel  ism, 
Cotgrave. 

Skinner  says,  either  from  the  Ger.  and  D.  sckande, 
ignominy,  q.  d.  an  ignominious  or  infamous  man;  or 
from  the  It.  scandarvoto , from  scondere,  ( abscondcre.) 
to  hide ; a hidcr,  and  thus  a rogue,  q.  r.  The  instances 
of  the  usage  of  this  word  arc  so  modern,  that  it  seems 
difficult  to  connect  it  with  an  A.  S.  origin;  otherwise 
the  first  Etymology  of  Skinner's  seems  plausible.  Ger. 
and  D.  schande,  A.  S.  scande ; from  scun-ian,  a*- 
mnian , to  shun ; to  avoid,  to  fly  from,  to  detest,  to 
eschew.  Somner.  Scoundrel  would  then  mean 

Oue  shunned:  because,  infamous;  and  hence,  an 
infamous  fellow  ; a base  villain,  or  rascal. 


These  am  the  goddesses  enroll'd 
In  Curlfs  collection,  new  and  old, 

Wbusc  scoundrel  (alta  r*  would  not  know  ’em, 

If  they  should  meet  them  in  a poem. 

Sin  ft.  7b  Stella, 

Go  1 if  your  ancient,  but  ignoble  blood 

lie*  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood, 

Go ! and  pretend  your  family  is  young ; 

Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  *0  long. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man.  Epistle  4. 

And,  as  to  the  thief,  he  appeared  to  be  a hardened  scoundrel ; I 
punished  him  more  severely  than  I had  ever  done  any  one  culprit 
before.  Cook.  Third  Poyage,  book  ilk.  ch.  vi. 

He  [Conearmen  by  name]  married  there  an  opulent  widow,  and 
died  eery  rich,  a few  years  sgo  here  in  England  ; but  of  so  icosot* 
itrti  a temper,  that  he  avoided  ever  coming  into  my  sight. 

HartntrU n.  Letters,  fatter  93. 


SCOUR,  t>.  Goth,  scauron;  Ger.  scheuren;  D. 

Sco'urkr,  >*Aurre«  ; Sw.  tkura  ; Fr.  esettnr ; It. 

Sco'uaixa,  n.  J scurare, — ; fricare , defricart , roun- 
darc,  purgare  fricando,  to  rub,  to  cleanse,  or  clear  off  foul- 
ness t>y  rubbing : the  A.  S.  scyr-an , tondere , to  shear  ; 
radrre , to  clear  away  by  scraping  or  rubbing,  seems  to 
be  the  original  word. 

To  clear  off  or  away;  (by  rubbing;)  to  cleanse,  to 
purify,  to  purge ; 

To  clear  away  forcibly  by  rapid  motion ; to  move 
rapidly  ; to  run,  to  range  swiftly.  In  these  latter  appli- 
cations the  It.  scorrere,  (Lat.  currere ,)  to  run,  to  over- 
run, is  considered  by  Thomson  to  be  the  root.  See 
Scur,  Scurry. 

Her  hairs  was  as  yellowe  of  hewe 
As  any  baton  tcoured  newe. 

Chancer.  The  Romani  of  the  Roe*. 

This  Rdgsr,  amoge  other  of  his  polytyke  dedes,  vaed,  in  the 
somcr  tyme,  to  tetnerr  the  see  with  certeyne  shyppe*  of  warre,  and 
agayne  the  wyuter  ho  proujdcd  to  layc  the  sayd  shyppe*  in  sure 
baiiyna.  Fabytm.  Chnnycle,  ch.  193. 

Those  doc  tour*  knew  of  none  authorise  that  one  by  shoo  should 
haue  aboue  another,  neither  thought  or  once  dreamed  that  eoer 
any  such  should  be,  or  of  any  such  whitporyng  or  of  pardons,  or 
tcvuryng  purgatory,  as  they  haue  fayned. 

Tyndall.  Horkn,  p.  17$, 


[These]  being  but  newe  scourers  of  olde  heresie. 

Martin,  Mammon  if  Priced,  dm  I jS4,  sig.  b,  1. 

For  they  themselves  were  cvill  gToomes.  they  sayd, 

Unwont  with  beards  to  watch,  or  posture  sheep*. 

But  to  forray  the  laud,  or  scatter  the  deep*. 

Spenser.  Fatnt  Qtterne,  book  vi.  can.  11. 

There  is  a kind  of  poppies  much  sought  after  for  ^launching 
and  bleaching  of  linnen  cloths  : for  being  shouted  therewith,  it  is 
wonderfull  how  white  and  pure  they  will  lookc. 

Holland.  Plume,  book  xix.  ch.  i. 

They  dwelt  in  the  furthest  part  of  Italy,  that  bordereth  upon  the 
great  Alpes,  and  the  row  of  Alpes,  whereof  the  foot  yoyiwlh  to  the 
Tbtucan  tea,  and  (ointcth  towards  Afric,  and  are  mingled  with 
the  Gauls  and  Spaniard*,  neighbours  unto  the  era  cuasi ; who 
semiring  all  tta  Mediterranean  sea  at  that  time,  uuto  the  straight  * 
of  Hercules'  pillar,  did,  with  their  little  light  pinnaces  of  pirates, 
let  all  the  tramck  and  intercourse  of  merchandise. 

Sir  Thomtas  Ao rth.  Plutarch,  ful.  ‘207. 

It  hath  come  to  posse,  that  some  apothecaries,  upon  stamping  of 
cdaquiatida,  havo  been  put  into  a great  skomnng  by  the  vapour 
only.  Bacon.  A 'antral  History,  see.  921. 

Thus  outlaws  open  villany  maintain. 

They  steal  not,  but  in  squadrons  iww  the  plain. 

Dryden.  The  Medal. 

Part  scunr  the  rusty  shields  with  seam,  and  part 
New  grind  U10  bluuteil  ax,  and  point  the  dart. 

Id.  Virgil.  Aineid,  book  vii. 

Will.  Parker  was  an  honest  poor  man,  (as  a schismatics!  writer 
tells  you)  and  a scourer  or  calender  of  worsteds  at  Norwich. 

Wood.  At  hence  Oromentet,  p.  1. 

He  knew  the  Arabs  scour’d  the  connlry  far, 

Yet  never  deem'd  their  insolence  would  dare 
To  storm  his  trenches  with  offensive  war, 

l lode.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  book  ix. 


SCOUR. 

SCOLKtiB, 


SCOURGE,  n.  ] Fr.  ctcourget,  a scourge  or  whip; 

Scourge,  r.  I It.  scoreggiart.  From  curium , 

Sco'unoER,  [ corigia,  coreggia,  scoreggia.  Me- 

Sco'uroino,  n.  j nage.  Lnt.  scutira ; It.  scorrazta, 
quo  quit  excoriatur,  aut  excoriggitur,  ut  ita  dtcam. 
Mart  in  ius.  The  Fr,  tscourgtr,  and  the  Lat.  corrigia , 
a thong,  a latchet. 

A thong,  a lash,  a whip,  (sc.  of  atrip*  of  leather, 
cords,  Ac.)  a chastisement,  a punishment,  an  affliction. 

Hii  nume  hym  & scourged  hjro,  k *u)>}e  naked  him  bounde 
To  a tie.  it.  Gloucester , p.  263. 

Therfotv  Pilat  took  thanne  Iesus  and  scmtrgide. 

H'khf.  John,  ch.  six. 

Then  Pylate  toke  Jesus  and  scourged  hym. 

Tyndall.  Id. 

And  whanne  be  hadtle  maa<l  as  it  were  a scourge  of  s male  cordis, 
he  druof  out  olle  of  the  temple,  & oxan,  k achrep. 

Wi e/tf.  John,  ch.  ii. 

And  he  made  a scourge  of  small  cordes,  and  dreue  tta  al  out  of 
the  temple,  with  the  shepe  and  oxen.  Tyndall.  Id. 

And  tuffrelh  us,  as  for  ou  r exercise, 

. With  sharue  scourges  of  advei*ite« 

Ful  often  to  be  bele  in  sondry  wise. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale , v.  8969. 

Plato  had  a cause  hie  seruaunte  to  scourge,  and  yet  doped  he  hi* 
neighbour*  to  performs  the  doing,  bimseif  would  not,  lest  wrath 
hod  mad  him  a maiatred,  and  so  might  tat  haue  laid  on  to  raoche. 

Jd.  The  Testament  of  fame. 
My  Ratclif,  when  thy  retchlesM  youth  oflemles, 

Receue  thy  scourge  by  others’  chastisement. 

Surrey.  Eehortacion  to  learne,  Sfc. 

Other  tasted  of  mockynges  and  scourging**,  more  ouer  of  booties 
ami  prysonment.  Bible,  Anno  1 551. 

1 Bum.  Put  on  his  spars,  and  girt  him  with  the  sword. 

The  scourge  of  infidels,  and  tipes  of  speed. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  The  Kmgkt  of  Malta,  act  if.  sc.  1, 
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SCOl'RGE. 

SCOUT. 


Let  tyiaala  greera  „f  Owl. 

Opl'“‘.  l«*  «■  P'  >73'  , 

..  fl„,^iUnt»i  breeched  reverel 
The  sect  of  tl»  «„«,  ,fW*- 

capital  errour*.  7 ” . t . v;w  the  rod  which 

The-.™  K“ 

™«r««  u.,  and  re.—  Uwt 

been  uajiwtly  crewed  •K"^“6rul,.  fIV*.,  eoU  U-  P-  4 U' 


S^y^SSS. -S'-t-o- — — r— ■* 

"““"rilL  wwt.  fay*' »/  »•«**.  ’“*•  “ *“’*  "L  **  *”  '■ 
8COOT.n  l ft. 

Scot-T.  r.  | Pry"'j-  , ^,vt.rrr  or  ihrentnner  of  an 
*»<■*.  or  aeatincl : „t  arnv«  from  e-otilrr.  (ah.- 

army.  C-  otgraire.  •-  • ,|,c  fj.  m-harlt,  sprni- 

cultarr,)  to  listen.  •*,mm  ”,  and  derives  from  the 
lalorts,  from *e*o«irrn.  '^.^Uatorrs,  listeners. 

Or.  of  die  later ,,  /nbaud.  some  one,  any 
Tooke  soys,  a , , English  a*  equivalent  to 

any  means.  . lo  reject ; to  act  as 

To  .rout ; to  thro*  or  cast  away  , ) 

a Seoul,  or  as  one  sent  out  as  a spy  , to  go  on 

"JJ3U  “>  •*«•. to  re',e' or 

- The  bert  wrt  of  lhow 


5Lt  — thy  -ad..'.  w*ehMl  " ""  “1JTC 

AadtotyS.™*^^  Htmtr  0rfj.„,,hMkw. 

TW„gh  b.  •/  A-'*-' 

Thu.  cStyituaUy  *- 

■Ubtcii  in  )■*  fcWr**  awl  hi*.  |f  ‘aIlV  ^ehe  people  were 

Uwm  knowledge.  Crowy<*,  ch.  *n- 

Mt.nicr  Whnt  W«T*  tl»*e  pw«t  W ? 

Jim.  Take  more  men, 

A“d  Flrsdar.  Bred-,  *t  W.  *■  3- 

See  tool.  o(  mbitrary  .way. 

And  pore's.  U“  1"°“'*;  *"“'  *”* 

ItofoM  the  wreten.  mad.  H„„c. 

At, out  0*.  «».  he. 

dereUraling  sod  -h*  I-"- nESTJmSi  oV  KegUsd. 

-eu  general  t»  «*  “™y  cm-...-,  rub  ii. 

One  Si,  Will-  H-U.  knight.  “ 

X.  Ch.  !,  .ml  . *n»t  l""l*'  u.  JS. 

Wh.t  c*nae  ■ more  “*•  knowing  ..  *•  mint. 

Tint  three  menagerie,  a#  f“'  ’ 

To  .end  our  —os  to  .re*  sad  «*»"  "J"-  , 

Tvhue  cult,  mid  I-H— 


SCR 

When  lot-  wiir.l  her  f.t«,  i ^Lj, 

Of  t hrnn.n  —»  •«'  “»b”l’d 

Jhs^lch’d  t»  >®|wd*  the  P»«H5«’  P 

Of  .hrep  .»d  men  indue  book  ,i. 

«J»;  nod  he  ^V"rt  d7V,  Jn  of 

scripture  scorowt  me  and  a skue  lo.e 

> fcwri",  look  of  anger  or  discon^nt. 

^hikn^u^Vn'dra'rg^m  discontent,  K,oom 
or  suite  nncss.  . 

Mi—,  haring  are. 

e)c»  to  deliver  » •Uvenuj,  s Stfrej-  At&Um.  book  ii. 

n,d  with  hent  louring  tmiwre.  a.  .be  wmdd  thre.1, 
f toward  »— *■  i 

ttnrihy  - W-Wk.  ik  can.  2. 

Kuen  «.  or  with  reach  mure  coatcrept,  man’.  e}« 

U,d  .reed,  if.  -t  »•  -■  M-  «• 

A.  when  frere  munalam  tup.  the  dinky  cWs 
A Jading,  while  the  Korth  wind  alrey.  uereprred 
Hea.-n'.  chrerful  f..re.  the  louring  rlmnent 

*—  »•«  ’h’  J*'k  "d  "££'  %X*^Tbo«k  a 

I're  »«*n  the  moniing’*  lovely  r»y 
Hover  o’er  the  new-born  dny, 

>\  ith  rosy  wing*  *>  nc*l'y 
A»  if  h**  *corikM  to  think  »(  n*gM, 

When  « ruddy  bIotto.  w|Wlrtt,r^,/r  , 

M*Je  henven’t  redieot »««  lowk 
Call’d  for  en  untimely  night 

T„  blot  Ore  newly  D-l^.  ./(*r  Jf«ur. 

- In  rueful  g«e 


The  cattle  etaud,  and  on  the 
Cart  a detdohng  eye,  by  wu  j hnuok, 

Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hu*  him  U*t, 

Or  eeek.  the  abetter  of  the  downw*T'^^ 

Each  letter’d,  crave,  pedantic  dunce 
Wakes  from  hu  lethargy  at  one.. 

Shrugs,  shake,  his  h—d,  and  rub.  his  «yc. 

And,  being  dull,  luuk.  wundroil.  wu^ 

With  .Ulema  Phi»,  .aderto  £,. 

lower'd  the  grim  mo^n,  in  murky  die*, 

Damp  mint*  involv'd  the  .c«.w/.«$  »k.e*. 

And  di-re'd  lb.  rirugglia*  ^ W*. 

SCRkBBlali  D.  Kbrarptn,  irhrabbrn,  tchrarffen, 
schrnrff  teu.  To  scrape,  of  which  word  (*o-«P<0 
scnilMe  is  the  diminulitc,  with  the  met*  change  of  p 

.“d  let  hi.  .p.U.1  f.U  d»»  .,-0  hu  b^d.^  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

SCRAG,  n.  y Scrag  appears  «o  he  formed  from 
Icat'ociD.  \ crag;  and  in  G.  Douglas,  rrubr  owi 
Sciu'ooy.  I called  scraps.  I.y«  has  hrac-od, 
tacfratuM,  raffged : the  common  prefix  torms  gun- 
rac-od,  whence  gch-rag,  grag,  crag,  a ragged  or  broken 
mass. 
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'CRAG.  Ajiy  thing  ragged,  cleft,  crack'd  or  broken;  any 
CHAN-  ^are  or  tncager,  spare  or  lean. 

NKL.  I believe  their  honest  and  ingenuous  natures  coming  to  the 
./  universities  to  store  themselves  with  good  and  solid  learning,  and 
there  unfortunately  fad  with  nothing  elan  but  the  scragged  and 
thorny  lectures  of  monkish  and  miserable  sophistry,  Were  sent 
home  again  with  such  u sdiolasticai  bur  in  their  throats,  as  hath 
stopp'd  and  hinder'd  all  true  and  generous  philosophy  flora  ou- 
tring. 

.Mil tea.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  book  ii. 

— Nor  untrembling  canst  thou  see, 

How  from  a scraggy  rock,  whose  prominence 
Half  over  shades  the  ocean. 

Philip.  Cider,  t*ook  i. 

The  Bashee  Island  hath  one  steep  scraggy  hill,  but  Goat  Island 
u all  flat  uud  very  even. 

Dampier.  Foyages,  Anno  1687. 

Such  a constitution  is  easily  known  by  the  outward  appearances 
of  the  body  being  lean,  warm,  hairy,  scraggy,  dry,  without  a dis- 
ease, with  hard  and  firm  muscles. 

Arbuthmt.  Nature  0/  Aliments,  ch.  vi. 

SCKALLING,  perhaps  scrabbling  or  scrambling. 

Let  him  but  attempt  to  touch  the  eg*,  they  will  shew  like  young 
strutting  pullets  without  feather  or  dowae. 

Holmshed L Description  of  Ireland,  cb.  iv. 

SCRA'MBLE,  v.  ”[  Scramble , certatim  arripere , 
Scra'mulk,  n.  Neither  from  the  D.  krabbtUtt,  to 
Scra'hblhr.  J tear  with  the  nadt,  or  from 
sercop-an,  D.  schreffen,  radert , seal pt re ; q.  d.  corra- 
dere , to  scrape  together.  Skinner.  In  the  North  it  is 
called  a tcrqfflc.  In  the  Lancashire  dialect,  a striving 
to  catch  things  on  (lie  hands  and  knees  on  the  floor  is 
called  a scramble , scrabble,  or  scrattte. 

The  cowardly  wretch  fell  down,  crying  for  succour,  and  term- 
i/ray  through  the  lrgs  of  them  that  were  about  him. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  ii. 

Don.  I thank  ye,  dear  friend, 

1 know  she  loves  him. 

Auce.  Yes,  and  will  not  lose  him, 

Unless  he  leap  into  the  moon,  believe  that. 

And  than  shc’l  scramble  too. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  .1 Monsieur  Thvmat,  act  ii.  sc.  1 

I love  a sonldier,  and  can  lead  him  on, 

And  if  he  fight  well,  I dare  make  him  drunk; 

This  is  my  vertue,  and  if  this  will  do, 

I'll  scrasnble  yet  amungst  ’em. 

Id.  The  Captain,  ad  ii.  sc.  1. 

With  him,  that  power  his  pride  had  lov’d  so  well, 

His  monstrous  universal  empire,  fell ; 

N*>  heir,  no  just  successor  left  behind, 

Eternal  wars  be  to  his  friends  assign'd, 

To  tear  the  world,  and  scramble  for  mankind. 

Rowe.  Lucan.  Phartalia,  book  x. 

All  the  little  seramtisrs  after  fame  (all  upon  him. 

Addison. 

To  the  undiscerniog  eye  of  giddy  ambition  it  naturally  presents 
itself,  amidst  the  confused  scramble  of  politics  and  wax,  as  a very 
daziling  object  to  fight  for. 

Smith.  IV tallh  of  Nations,  rol.  ii.  book  if.  ch.  vii. 

But  because  tha  desire  of  money  is  constantly,  almost  every 
where  the  same,  its  vent  varies  very  little,  but  as  its  greater  scarcity 
enhances  its  price,  and  increases  the  scramble,  there  being  nothing 
else  that  dues  easily  supply  the  want  of  it. 

Locke.  Of  lowering  of  Interest . 

SCRANNEL,  scrannil , a meager  or  lean  person. 
Gloss,  of  Lane.  fVords.  The  word  seems  connected 
with,  if  not  the  same  as,  cranny , a small  chink  or  fissure  ; 
and  applied  by  Milton  to  pipes,  as  if  not  sound  or  air- 
tight. A lid  hence. 


Harsh,  shrill,  shrieking:  sharp,  meaner,  spare. 

And  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipe*  of  wretched'  «traw. 

Mdtan.  Lyndas. 

Unlike  to  living  sound*  it  came, 

L'nmix’d,  unmelodiv'd  with  breath  ; 

But,  grinding  through  some  scrannel  frame, 

Croak'd  from  the  bony  lungs  of  death. 

Lutghome.  Fables  sf  Flora.  Fable  1 1 . 

SCRAP,  or  | A scrap  (of  food)  quod  a cibo  abra- 

Scrarb.  j sum.  Skinner  : the  past  participle  of 
A.  S.  tcrtop~an ; any  thing,  something  scraped  off. 
Tuokc. 

A small,  a minute  portion. 

A poor*  man  sltall  as  scone  breake  his  necke  as  his  fast  with 
them,  but  of  the  scraps  and  wjth  the  dagges,  when  dinner  is 
done-  Tyndall.  ISorket.  p.  134. 

He  drinkns  water,  and  lives  on  wort  leaves,  pulse,  like  a faogge, 
or  scrapes  like  a doggv. 

ttnrttm.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  1 57. 
But  of  a little  remnant,  got  by  fraud, 

(For  all  ill  turns  he  lov’d,  all  good  detested,  and  believ’d  do  God,) 
Thrice  in  a week  lie  clkong'ri  a huurdcd  grout, 

With  which  of  beggar’s  scrapn  he  bought. 

Otway.  Complaint  of  hit  Muse. 

Thera  are  no  tame  animals  here  except  di.g*.  and  of  these  we 
saw  but  two  or  three,  which  frequently  came  about  the  tents,  to 
pick  up  the  scraps  aud  bones  that  happened  to  be  scattered  near 
them*  fbymgrt,  book  ii.  ch.  v. 

SCRAPE,  v.  "j  A.  S.  screop-an  ; D.  schrabben. 

Scrap r,  n.  I schrapen ; Ger.  tchrappcn ; Sw. 

Sc  raVer,  n.  > tkrapa  ; radcre , corradere , scalpere : 

Scr'apino,  n.  I to  raise,  to  scrub,  q.  r. 

Scra'pingly.  J To  draw- one  tiling  (usually,  some- 
thing edged,  an  edged  tool  or  instrument)  over  the 
surface  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  another  thing  or 
substance  ; (to  rub  ;)  to  draw  or  get  together  by  scraps , 
by  bit*  or  small  portions,  by  parsimonious  earnings  or 
savings.  Scrape,  n..  met., 

A state  of  difficulty,  generally,  the  effect  of  lieedleia- 
ness  or  mischievousness. 

And  sernpid  the  door  wdplich.and  wynvdwyth  his  raowith 
After  a doggis  lyden,  aa  ner  as  he  couith. 

Chancer.  The  Ihtrdmere  and  Tapttere. 

Aud  then  shall  he  dooc  therein  as  did  a lyk*  learned  priest,  that 
through  out  al  the  ghoepels  scraped  nut  diu bolus,  ami  wrote  Jesus 
Christ  us.  because  he  thought  the  deuil's  name  wag  not  mete  to 
at aiule  in  su  good  a place. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  War  bet,  fol.  421. 

And  how  soon  einig  may  bo  turned  into  ewig,  not  with  scrape 
of  knife,  but  wiih  tlie  least  doah  of  a pen,  so  that  it  shall  neuer  Us 
percieued,  a man  that  will  prouc  may  candy  see. 

Ascham.  Discourse  of  Germany. 

The  abbot  of  St.  Albara’a  sent  the  book  so  disfigured  with 
scrapings  and  blotting*  out,  with  other  such  writing*  as  there  w «re 
found,  unto  the  king.  State  Tunis.  1 H-nry  F.  1413. 

Thereafter  all  that  mucky  pelfc  he  took©, 

The  ipuitc  of  people's  evil  gotten  good, 

The  which  her  sire  had  scrap')  l.y  Ituoke  and  Crnnka, 

And  burning  all  to  ashes  pour'd  it  down  the  bruoke. 

Spenser.  Faerie  i/nerne,  book  v.  can.  2. 

The  same  experience  hath  taught,  that  for  old  olive  trees  (over- 
growne  with  a kind  of  mosaic  skurfe)  it  is  pacing  guod  vch  other 
yea  re  to  scrupe  aud  claw  them  well. 

Holland.  Plinie,  book  xvii.  ch.  Xviii. 
Yet  this  inrstiraahlc  pearle,  tril  all 
Our  dunghil  chant icburaa.  but  oiniou*  call ; 

Each  modorne  scraper,  this  gem  scrmretmig  by j 
His  oate  preferring  far. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xxiv. 


SCRAN- 

NEL. 
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SCRAPE.  Unhlert  with  his  ill-gotten  store, 

■—  Th*  insatiate  youth  still  crave*  for  more ; 

SCRATCH.  To  counsel  deaf,  t’  example*  blind, 

Scrapes  up  whatever  he  can  find. 

Somerrile.  The  Bald  Batchelor. 

Having  laid  a pretty  quantity  of  these  tcrnpingi  together,  I 
found,  as  I looked  for,  that  the  heap  they  composed  was  white. 
Boyle.  WWi,  VoL  i.  fol.  721.  ErpertmrnJ al  History  of  Colours. 

That  live  scrapingly  and  uncharitably,  and  uselessly  to  the  world, 
all  their  live*  long,  and  then  when  they  come  to  die,  think  w 
attune  fur  their  sins  and  neglects  of  this  k’ind  by  shewing  sum*  ex- 
traordinary bounty  to  the  poor,  or  derating  some  part  of  their 
estate*  to  public  or  pious  uses  ? 

Sharp.  Hot  it,  rol.  i.  Sermon  3. 

To  arrive  at  tbit  surprising  expedition,  this  musical  legerdemain, 
it  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  do  little  else  than  scrape  and  pipe. 

Aaor.  Essay,  No.  70. 

The  too  eager  pursuit  of  this  his  old  enemy  through  thick  and 
thin  has  led  him  into  many  of  these  scrapn. 

H’arbmrion.  The  Divine  Legation,  book  it. 

SCRAPTIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  filiform,  naked,  with 
the  joints  for  the  most  past  somewhat  cylindric  and 
nearly  equal,  short,  (he  second  shortest,  the  third  and 
some  of  the  following  narrowed  at  the  base,  the  fourth 
longer  than  the  third,  and  the  apical  one  cylindri- 
conic,  with  the  tip  acute  or  obtuse  ; palpi  four,  ex&erted, 
maxillary  with  the  terminal  joint  large,  securiform ; 
labial  obtrigonal,  with  the  angles  produced  on  each 
side ; mentum  very  short,  embracing  the  labium  like  a 
ring ; head  exserted,  deflexed  ; eyes  hirsute ; thorax 
nearly  semicircular,  rounded  iu front,  transverse  behind; 
scutellum  distinct ; body  oblong-ovate,  soft ; elytra  im- 
marginate ; legs  moderate ; tibia  somewhat  cylindric, 
armed  with  short  spurs ; iarti  hetcromerous,  elongate, 
with  the  penultimate  joint  bilobed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  fusca , Latreille  ; a rare  insect : 
a second  species,  the  S.  nigricans,  Stephens,  I l lust. 
Britt.  Entom.  ( Mandibulata ,)  vol.  v.  p.  29,  pi  xxiv. 
fig.  3,  has  been  taken  in  this  country. 

SC  RAT,  i.  e.  Scratch,  q.  v. 

Ambitious  mind,  a world  of  wealth  would  haue. 

So  serais,  aud  scrapes,  for  scorfe  and  scoraie  drosM. 

Mirrvur  for  Magistrate!,  p.  506. 

It  i*  an  ordinary  thing  for  women  in  such  cases  to  scrat  the 
faces,  slit  the  notes  of  suen  as  they  suspect. 

Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  610. 

SC  RAT,  n.  A.  S.  scritla,  htrtnajrhrodilus : because 
such  being  supposed  to  have  a small  scrat  or  scratch ; or 
fissure. 

At  the  same  time  word  was  brought  out  of  Vmbria,  that  there 
was  an  hermaphrodite  or  viral  found,  almost  twelve  yevrs  old. 

Holland.  IJvie.  fol.  1036. 

SCRATCH,  V.  "I  D.  krassen,  krai  ten,  or  kretsen  ; 

Scratch,  n.  ! Ger.  kreelzen;  Fr.  grater;  It. 

Scratch ino,  h.  f grattare.  Chaucer  w riles  •' cratch- 

Scra'tciunoly.  J ing  of  cheeks.”  See  Cratch. 

To  mane  narrow  or  lineal  separations  of  the  surfuce 
by  drawing  a rough  or  hare!  substance  over  it ; to  tear 
the  surface ; (rc.  with  the  nails,  with  any  thing  pointed  ;) 
to  draw  irregular  lines;  to  write  irregularly,  badly. 

The  which  kind  of  pleasure,  if  any  man  take  for  his  felicity, 
thai  man  must  need*  grant  that  then  he  shall  be  in  most  felicity, 
if  lie  live  that  life  which  is  led  in  continual  hunger,  (hint,  itching, 
eating,  drinking,  scratching,  and  nibbing  t 

More.  Utopia,  book  ii.  ch.  vii.  v.  2.  p.  115. 

Himself,  which  met  h ink*  is  strange,  shewing  at  on*  inslant 
both  steadiness  aud  uimMeoebS  ; sometimes  making  him  turn  close 


to  the  ground,  like  a cat,  when  scratchingly  she  wheels  about  after 
a mount*.  Ssdney.  ArvaJus,  vol  i.  book  ii.  p.  202, 

How  can  I tell,  but  that  his  talents  may 

Yet  scratch  ray  sonne,  or  rend  his  tender  hand. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen',  book  L can.  12, 
Tmo.  ’Tii  most  necessary, 

Hang  up  your  julipa  and  your  Portugal  possets. 

Your  barley  broths,  and  sorrel  sops,  they  are  mangy. 
And  breed  the  scratches  only. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Monsieur  Thomas,  act  ill  sc.  1. 

Can  we  not  leave  this  worme  ? or  trill  we  not  ? 

Is  that  the  truer  excuse  f or  hare  we  got 
In  this,  and  like,  an  itch  of  vanitie, 

That  scratching  now’s  our  best  fel  ici tie  f 

Bns  Jonscn.  Epistle  to  a Friend. 

Thou’lt  ha*  vapours  i’  thy  leg  again  presently  ; pray  thee  go  in, 
it  may  turn  to  the  matches  else. 

M.  Bartholomew  Fair. 

Thou  hast  but  done  what  hays  ot  women  can; 

Such  hands  may  wound,  but  not  incense  a man. 

Nor  boast  the  seruteh  thy  feeble  arrow  gave, 

A coward’s  weapon  never  hurts  the  brave. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xi. 

Black  tool  or  yellow  walnut,  shall  disgrace 
This  bttla  red  and  white  of  Emma  s face. 

These  nails  with  scratches  shall  deform  my  breast, 

Lett  by  my  look  or  colour  be  express’d 

The  mark  of  aught  high-born,  or  ever  better  dress’d. 

Prior.  Henry  and  Emma. 

No  skill  in  swordmanship,  however  just, 

__  Can  be  secu.ni  against  a madman's  thrust ; 

And  even  virtue,  so  unfairly  match’d. 

Although  immortal,  may  be  prick’d  or  scratch’d. 

Cowpcr.  Charity. 

Hit  were  not  so  common  among  us  we  should  be  astonished  to 
think  How  a man,  by  looking  upon  a few  scratches  upon  paper, 
according  to  the  shape*  in  which  they  are  drawn,  shall  com*  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  his  seOws  and  his  expeiieoce  could  not  bavo 
iutornieil  him. 

Search.  Light  of  Mature,  vol.  iL  part  L ch.  xxi. 

SCRAW.  The  Quotation  explains  the  Irish  usage 
of  the  word. 

Neither  should  that  odious  custom  be  allowed  of  cutting  scrams, 
(os  they  call  them,)  which  is  Baying  off  the  green  surfaoo  of  th* 
ground  to  cover  their  cabin*,  or  make  up  their  ditches. 

Seri  ft.  l>rapirrt  Letters,  letter  7. 

SCRAWL,  n. ) Contracted  (sayB  Skinner)  from 
Scrawl,  n.  J scrabble , to  scrape  or  scratch,  sc.  in- 
formed letters. 

Beware  of  Latin  author*  all ! 

Nor  think  your  verses  sterling, 

Though  with  a golden  pen  you  scrawl, 

Ami  scrMle  in  a Berlin.  Swift. 

But  as  the  name  of  every  plant  and  flower 
(So  common  that  each  peasant  knows  its  power) 

Physicians  in  mysterious  cant  express, 

T amuse  the  patient,  and  enhance  their  fees ; 

So  from  th*  letters  of  our  native  tongue, 

Put  in  Greek  scrawls , a mystery  too  is  sprung. 

Tried.  The  Hornbook. 

In  sable  scrawls  \ Nero’s  name  perus’d. 

And  Herod’s,  with  a sanguine  stain  suffus'd. 

Harie.  The  Fiston  of  Death, 

SCREAK,  v.  or  "j  Also  written  to  shriek , q.  t4. 

Screech,  I A screech  or  shriek  is  the  cry  of 

Screak,  n.  j terror  or  passion,  perhaps  it  may 

Screech.  J be  called  sharper  and  harsher  than 

a scream  ; but,  in  human  beings  especially,  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  it.  In  Lancashire  they  use  reak, 
aud  also  ream. 


SCRATCH. 

SCREAK. 
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SCREAK.  But  scorning  all  th«*c  kind?* 

— I would  become  a cat, 

SCREEN.  To  combat  with  thv  cm’ping  mouse 

and  scratch  the  sc rechmy  rat. 

Turbervile.  The  Louer. 
The  litlc  babe  did  loudly  strut*  and  squall, 

And  all  the  woods  with  piteous  plaints  did  fill. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  book  si.  can.  4. 
Let  screeching  owls  rest  in  your  razed  roofs. 

Hull.  Satire  9.  book  i. 

It  keepeth  them  from  starting  or  sArtcAiny  in  their  sleep  for 
feart,  and  allaieth  the  pains  which  they  feele  iu  toothing. 

Holland.  P/inie,  book  xxviu.  ch.  xix. 
Under  hU  esse  ths  biusing  screech-oict  sings, 

Beating  the  windows  with  her  fatal  wings. 

Drayton.  The  Barvms'  hart,  book  *. 
The  birds  obscene,  that  aighlljr  flock’d  to  taste, 

With  hollow  scretche s fled  the  dire  repast ; 

And  ravenous  dogs,  allur’d  by  scented  blood, 

And  starving  wolves  ran  bowling  to  the  wood. 

Pope.  The  hail  of  Slaliut,  book  L 

Others  peep  forth  into  the  light,  as  it  were  only  to  bc«  it;  and 
having,  by  a three*  or  two,  given  testimony  to  the  misery  of  this 
life,  presently  die  and  vanish.  Bull.  Sermon  1.  vol.  iii. 

The  owl  at  freedom's  srindow  scream'd, 

The  sereech-au'l,  prophet  dire,  whose  breath 
Brings  sickness,  and  whose  note  is  death. 

Church  ill.  The  Duelhst,  book  i. 

As  soon  as  learning  began  to  dawn,  toward  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  these  birds  of  night  went  forced  to  fly  from  day, 
though  they  screeched  and  clapped  their  wings  for  a while. 

Batxngbrake.  Essays.  Authority  in  Molten  of  Rehyion. 

SCREAM,  r.  1 In  Lancashire,  to  ream,  q.  v. ; from 

Scream,  n.  J A.  S.  hraman,  plorare , daman,  eju~ 
lore,  to  weep,  to  cry.  to  weep  with  crying:  and  bewayl- 
ing.  Somncr.  In  Sw.  tkreema  is  Lcrrejacere ; in  D. 
achroom,  horror;  ttchroomtn , homre , horreacere.  Ihre 
and  Kilian. 

Scream  is  especially  applied  to — the  cry  of  terror  ut- 
tered by  females ; of  children  in  pain  or  passion ; though 
not  confined  to  these. 

Where  we  lay,  our  chimneys  were  blowne  duwne, 

And  (as  they  say)  lameotings  heard  i'  th’ayre; 

Strange  ichrermet  of  death. 

Shahipeare.  Macbeth,  act  ii.  SC  3.  ful.  137. 

Mzcn.  1 hauc  done  the  deed: 

Didst  thou  not  beam  a noyse  ? 

Lady.  1 heard  the  owl  ichreame , and  the  crickets  cry. 

Did  not  you  speake  ? 

Id.  ib.  act  iL  sc.  2.  fol.  136. 

■ ■■  For  soon  a whirlwind  rose  around. 

And  from  afar  he  heard  a screaming  sound. 

As  of  a ilaroe  distress'd,  who  oy'd  for  aid, 

And  fill'd  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

Dry  den.  Theodore  and  Homoria. 
From  trembling  tombs  the  ghosts  of  greatness  rise, 

And  o'er  their  bodies  hang  with  wistful  eyes ; 

Or  discontented  stalk  and  mix  their  howls 

With  howliDg  wolves,  their  screams  with  screaming  owls. 

Savage.  The  hander er,  ch.  iv. 
The  famish'd  eagle  screamt,  and  passes  by. 

Or  ay.  The  Bard. 

SCREEN,  r.  ) Fr.  etcran,  escreen,  ecrene;  Low 

Screen,  n.  or  >Lat.  acrtona,icreuna  ; in  some  places 

S&rebn.  J the  holes  or  caverns  dug  in  the 
earth,  and  covered  with  heaps  of  dirt,  (of  which  Tacitus 
speaks  as  usual  among  the  ancient  Germans,  Ger.  c-  16.) 
are  at  this  day  called  escrows.  See  Du  Cange,  Voss.  Dc 
Vit.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.,  and  Menage.  The  editor  of  Menage 
derives  from  the  Ger.  scAron,  area ; and  this,  Wachtcr 
says,  is  the  Low  Lai.  screona,  also  from  scrjnii/m.  See 
Shrink.  Skinner  thinks  from  Ger.  achirmen,  tegcrc , 
prolegert , to  cuvcr,  to  protect,  to  defend. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


A acrcen  is— any  thing  that  covers,  hides,  conceals,  SCREEN 
protects.  — 

„ , SCREW. 

He  brought  our  Saviour  to  the  Western  side  . , , 

Of  that  high  mountain,  whence  lie  might  behold 
Another  nUun,  long  not  in  bredth  nut  wide. 

Wash'd  by  thu  Southern  sea,  and  ou  the  North 
To  equal  length  back'd  with  a ridge  of  hills 
That  screen'd  the  fruits  of  th'  earth  and  seats  of  men 
From  cold  Septentrion  blasts. 

Mill  on.  Paradise  Regained,  book  if. 

There,  as  they  eotrod  at  the  scriene,  they  saw 

Some  one,  whose  tongue  was  fur  bis  tresposac  vyl* 

Nay  Id  to  a post,  adiudged  ao  by  law. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  book  v.  can.  9. 

The  whiles  the  prince  hard  pressed  in  betweene, 

And  enlraunce  wuswe ; straight  th*  other  fled  away, 

And  ran  into  the  hall,  where  lie  did  wee  no 

Hiiuaelfu  to  save ; but  he  there  slew  him  at  the  shretnt. 

Id.  A book  v.  can.  1 1. 


The  trees  (as  screentihe  greatness*)  shade*  his  raye. 

As  it  should  slune  on  nuue  but  such  as  they. 

Browne.  Britannia’s  Pastorale,  book  ii.  song  5. 

A little  within  the  sboar  where  we  anchored  was  a town  of  ne- 
groes, native*  of  this  coast  It  was  shreen'd  from  our  sight  by  a 
large  grove  of  treos  that  grew  between  them  and  the  sboar. 

Dumpier,  toy  aye  t,  Amto  1683. 

Beneath  a table,  trembling  with  dismay, 

Couch'd  close  to  earth,  unhappy  Medon  lay, 

Wrapp'd  in  a new-slaia  ox’*  ample  hide; 

Swift  at  the  word  be  cast  his  screen  aside. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xxii. 
lie  therefore,  timely  warn'd,  himself  supplies 
Her  want  of  care,  screening  and  keeping  warm 
The  plenteous  bloom,  that  no  rough  blast  may  sweep 
His  garlands  from  the  boughs. 

Cou-per.  The  Tosh,  book  iii. 
Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a screen 
From  sultry  suns  ; and  iu  (licit  shaded  walks 
And  lung  protracted  buw’rs,  enjoy'd  at  noon 
The  gloom  and  coolness  uf  declining  day. 

Id.  Ib,  book  i.  p.  668. 

Screen,  n.  1 Perhaps,  consequentially,  from  screen, 
Screen,  c.  J tupra ; which,  being  sometimes  made  of 
twigs  at  some  distance  opart,  would  serve  as  a tijler. 
Some  say  from  the  Bar.  Lat.  seccrniculttm,  from  se- 
cern ere.  See  Secern. 


A shuttle  or  shreene,  to  rid  soil  from  the  com. 

Tuner.  Husbandry  Furniture. 

Mixing  it  with  one  part  of  rotten  cow-dung,  (tome  prefer  horse- 
dung.)  or  very  mellow  soil,  screen'd  and  prepar'd  some  tim,-  tw- 
fons.  Evelyn.  K similar,  fol.  461.  May. 

SCREW,  n.  I Fr.  etcroue ; D.  tchrorf ; Ger. 

Screw,  r.  j tchrawbe.  Skinner  derives  the  Fr. 
from  ex  and  roue;  because  it  is  turned  round  like  a 
wheel.  Wachler  from  the  Ger.,  which  he  snys  is  the 
genuine  word,  and  Germanic  in  its  origin.  See  the 
Quotation  from  Wilkins  for  a scientific  description  of  the 
KIW.  To  screw,  met.,  is 

To  twist  close,  to  distort. 

To  twist  close,  to  pinch  hard ; to  squeexe  tight. 

1 ■■■  ■ No  more ; to  what  cud  ? 

Why  should  I writs  this  downe,  that’s  riueted. 

Screw’d  to  my  memorie. 

Shahipeare.  Cymbetinc,  act  ii.  SC.  3.  fol.  376. 
With  stornws  of  whistlings  then,  his  flocks  he  drauc 
Vp  to  tbs  mountain?*  ; and  occasion  gaue 
For  mo  to  no  my  wits ; which  to  their  height 
I striu'd  to  shreut  vp. 

Chtpsnan.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  ix. 

The  salt  rill**  also  that  crosse  the  same  doo  *o  sepamt  the  one 
of  them  from  the  other,  that  they  resemble  the  slop*  course  of  the 
cutting  port  of  a terue  or  gimlet,  in  verb*  perfect  matter,  if  a man 
3 H 
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SCREW-  imagine  himself  fn  look®  dovor  from  the  top  of  the  mast  vpon 

them.  Hohnshed.  Description  of  Bn  tarn*,  ch.  *. 

SC  RIBS.  Why,  suppose  I had  a delicate  trrtus'd  gun,  if  I left  her  clean, 

1 J and  found  her  fool,  1 should  discover,  to  my  coat,  she  had  been 

•hot  in.  Dryden.  M amant  Aria-mode,  art  V.  ac.  1. 


That  which  is  anally  rrcitvd  tor  the  sixth  and  last  mechanic 
faculty  is  the  aentw,  which  is  described  tv  be  i kind  of  wedge  that 
is  multiplied, ox  continued  by  a helical  (spiral)  revolution  about  a ey- 
hndcr.  receiving  its  motion  not  from  any  stroke,  but  from  a vecus 
at  one  end  of  iL  H’tlktn*.  Archimedes,  ch.  ix. 


If  while  our  back*  an*  turned  an  unlucky  boy  rrrn n a piece  of 
deal  upon  one  of  ih«  leaves,  ww  do  not  reckon  tho  chip  or  the  deal 
a part  of  tho  table. 

Search,  light  of  Sahsrt,  sol.  ii.  part  L ch.  ii. 
How  readily,  upon  the  gospel  plan. 

That  quest  ion  has  its  answer — What  is  man  ? 

Sinful  and  weak,  in  ev'ry  sow  a wretch ; 

An  instrument,  whose  chords  upon  the  stretch. 

And  straai’d  to  the  loot  screw  that  be  can  bear. 

Yield  only  discord  in  his  Maker’s  ear. 

Cotrper.  Truth. 


SCRIBE,  Fr.  scribe,  etcrivaine,  etcri- 

Scri'bble,  p.  caiilef ; IL  tcriba  ; Sp.  etcriba  ; 
Scri'hblb,  ft.  LaL  acrib-cre.  Recan  (see  Vos- 
Scri'bri-kr,  >sius)  derives  from  the  D.  wAroWen, 
Scribbling,  r.  (to  scrape,)  because  a line  or  stroke 
Sciu'badle,  in  writing  is  formed  by  scraping 

Sckiba'cious.  or  drawing  («c.  a stile,  a pen)  over 

the  surface,  (of  paper,  parchment,  or  other  substance.) 
SmUkwonld  then  be  scrabble,  with  the  mere  difference 
of  the  vowel.  Vossius  thinks  scrib-cre  is  manifestly 
from  Gr.  ypaf-ttr,  y changed  into  c.  The  origin  of  all 
is  probably  the  same.  See  Grave  ; and  below  the  Quo- 
tation from  South.  To  scribble. 

To  writ*  careless  hasty,  ill-formed  letters ; to  write 
carelessly,  hastily. 

And  I wye  to  you  that  but  your  rigtwisnesse  be  more  nlentuou* 
thanne  of  Scnbis  and  Fsrisera,  ye  schul  not  entre  in  to  the  kyiig- 
dom  of  hevenes.  fVichf.  Matthew,  ch.  v. 

For  I says  vnto  you,  except?  your  ryghteoasnea  cxccade  thp 
ryehlrouvxwis  of  the  Serybts  and  Pbaryaos,  ye  can  nut  entre  into 
the  kiogdo  of  beauc.  Bible,  Ammo  1561. 


In  sooth  to  say.  though  all  the  erth  so  w»nne 
W era  parchment  smooth,  whit*,  and  senbabell. 

And  the  gtvat  sea,  that  called  is  the  oceanr. 

Were  tourned  into  ink  blacker  than  xabell, 

Kuery  stick  a pen,  each  man  a scriuener  a bell, 

Not  coud  they  write  woman’s  trrehery. 

Beware  therfore,  the  blind  eateth  many  a flic. 

Baikal  on  Woman' s Chastity.  Imputed  to  Chancer. 
One  of  the  foresayde  jj  parsouix  so  caudempned  was  terybe  to 
the  Pope,  and  that  other  was  doaar. 

Fab yww.  Ckmayde,  eh.  159, 
Thereat  Jove  waxeth  wroth,  and  in  his  sprigbt 
Did  inly  gnvlge,  yet  did  it  well  conceale ; 

And  bade  Ihi  Phoebus  rente  her  appellation  scale. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  can.  6. 
My  hasty  hand  forthwith  doth  scribble  on  apace, 

Least  willing  hart  might  thinks,  it  ment  to  crime  behind. 
Gascoigne.  The  latter  dedmretk  his  Affection,  fe. 
For  al  y*  time  befwene  his  death  and  the  p-clamig  could  aeaut 
haue  sutHsexl  vnto  y*  Imre  wryting  alone,  all  had  it  bene  but  in 
paper  and  scribled  forth  in  hoxt  at  adueture. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Merles,  p.  56. 
Mjr  lowely  and  myek  scrilling  unto  your  nobla  grace  at  this 
lime  is.  grudging  in  my  conscience,  that  the  religion  which  we  do 
observe  and  keep  is  no  rule  of  S.  Benet,  nor  vet  uo  commandment 
of  God. 

Sirype.  Meries.  Memor.  book  L ch.  xxxv.  Henry  rill. 
But  soon  forgetting  what  she  went  about, 

Poor  queen,  she  fell  to  scnbhng  to  her  lover ; 

Here  she  put  in,  and  there  she  blotted  out. 

Her  passion  did  so  violently  move  her. 

Drayton.  The  Barone  ft  art,  book  ?L 


Lastly,  that  in  my  tedious  scribble  SCRIBE. 

I may  not  seem  incorrigible.  > - — L « 

1 will  conclude.  Cotton.  Epistle  to  Bradshaw. 

We  have  some  letters  of  Papa*,  (though  not  many,)  far  Popes 
were  then  not  very  tcrtbactout,  or  not  so  pragmatical. 

Borrow.  Of  the  Jape's  Supremacy. 

This  is  tho  same,  (some  faw  alterations  being  made,)  with  a 
fanatical  scribble  publish’d  open  and  baic-facd  to  the  world. 

Mood.  Athenm  Omniemes,  voL  u.  p.  896. 

Ami  Martin  Mar-prelate, the  Marvel  of  those  times,  was  the  first 
Presbyterian  scribbler  mho  sanctified  libels  and  scurrility  tu  th*  use 
•f  the  good  old  cause.  Dryden.  Rehgto  Laid,  f 're face. 

Leave  dangerous  truths  to  unsuccessful  satires, 

And  flattery  to  some  fulsome  dedicators. 

Whom,  when  they  praise,  the  world  believes  no  more 
Thao  when  they  premise  to  give  scribbling  o’er. 

Fops.  Essay  m Criticism. 

Scribe  was  a name  which,  among  the  Jews,  was  applied  to  two 
torts  of  officers : 1.  to  a civil,  and  so  it  signifies  a notary,  or,  in  a 
large  seme,  any  one  employed  to  draw  up  deeds  and  writings;  ‘I. 
this  name  Scribe  aiguilles  a church  officer,  ono  skilful  and  con- 
versant in  the  law  to  interpret  awl  explain  it. 

South,  Sermons,  vol.  ie. 

But  this  vm  one  of  the  charitable  expedients  employed  to  set 
me  right,  and  to  prevent  the  disgrare  of  ter  drifting  much  to  no  pur- 
poae.  H arbor  ton.  The  Lhwme  Legation,  book  V.  sec.  4. 

That  pestilent  herd  of  libertine  scribblers  I would  hunt  down, 
os  good  King  Kdgar  did  bis  wolves ; from  the  mighty  author  of 
Christian, ty  ns  old  as  the  Creatum,  to  the  drunken  blaspheming 
cutibler,  who  wrote  against  Jesus  and  the  resurrection. 

Id.  Remarks  on  Occasional  Refections.  • 

Scribe,  the  title  of  a certain  class  of  law-officers  and 
teachers  amongst  the  Jews;  in  Hebrew  "©to,  » the 

Sepliiagint  and  New  Testament  ypappartvc  The  Tal- 
mud* says  that  the  name  is  derived  from  "13D  to  num- 
ber, because  the  Scribes  numbered  or  counted  all  the 
words  and  letters  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  it  sig- 
nifies Xumberer.  But  this  is  not  true.  The  Greek 
translators,  who  were  toug  anterior  to  the  Talmudists, 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  know  the  original  significa- 
tion, evidently  understood  the  word  to  signify  Scribe, 
and  translated  it  accordingly ; and  to  this  agrees  the 
usage  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  TDD  signifies  to  write , 
as  well  as  to  count,  as  is  evident  from  its  derivative  13D, 
a writing;  and  also  from  the  use  of  the  word  in 

Judges  v.  14.;  Ps.  sir.  1.;  and  Ezekiel  ix.2,3.  There 
is  still  a class  of  men  amongst  the  Jews  known  by  this 
name,  whooe  business  is  to  write  the  copies  of  the  Law 
for  the  Synagogues,  phylacteries,  mezuzzoth,  &c.,  and 
whose  existence  throws  some  light  upon  the  office  of  the 
ancient  Scribes.  They  were  probably  the  authorized 
notaries  or  solicitors,  to  whose  care  not  only  the  copying 
of  the  sacred  books,  but  the  drawing  up  of  all  legal  do- 
cuments, was  intrusted,  and  to  whom  consequently  the 
people  applied  in  all  cases  of  legal  difficulty  ; and  as 
the  civil  law  was  also  the  law  of  God,  the  transition 
from  the  office  of  expounders  of  the  law  to  that  of  religious 
teachers,  os  we  find  them  in  the  New  Testament,  was 
easy  and  natural.  The  Talmud  uses  (he  word  “ Scribes’* 
and  “ Rabbies”  indifferently  of  the  same  persons,  and  it 
was  of  course  the  interest  of  the  Robbies  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  Scribes,  as  they  thereby  commu- 
nicated to  their  office  an  antiquity  and  an  authority 
which  belonged  only  to  the  latter.  But  from  the  Tal- 


* Tract.  KidduthiM,  fol.  3th  Sev  Btixtorf,  Tiberias,  c.  viii.  p.  43, 
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SCRIBE,  mud  itself  it  is  plain  that  the  two  offices  are  distinct.  In 
— the  passage  quoted  above  it  is  asked,  “ Why  were  the 
SCR  INK.  Rncjents  ca||ed  Scribes?”  which  question  plainly  shows 
that  the  office  of  Scribe  was  ancient,  and  that  of  Rabbi 
a modem  invention.  With  the  Scribe*  probably  arose 
the  oral  law.  The  precedents  and  usages  of  the  courts  of 
law  formed  the  first  basis  of  tradition,  and  opened  the 
door  for  the  usurpation  of  the  priestly  office.  In  course 
of  time  came  the  Pharisees  and  the  Rallies,  and  they 
not  only  availed  themselves  of  the  power  which  the 
Scribes  had  already  acquired,  but  gradually  ejected  the 
Scribes  also,  so  that  for  ages  the  Scribes  have  ceased  to 
be  religious  teachers,  and  suuk  down  into  the  more 
humble  employment  of  mere  scriveners. 

From  the  New  Testament  it  appears  that,  in  our 
Lord's  time,  the  Scribes  were  teachers  of  religion  and 
expounders  of  the  Scriptures ; for  it  is  said,  “ When 
Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings,  the  people  were  asto- 
nished at  his  doctrines,  for  he  taught  them  as  one  having 
authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes,"  Matt.  vii.  28,  29. 
And  again,  *'  Why  then  say  the  Scribes  that  Elias  must 
first  come?"  Matt.  xvii.  10.  And  again,  **  ilow  say 
the  Scribes  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  David?'  Mark  xii. 
95.  From  all  which  it  is  evident  that  their  authority 
as  teachers  was  very  great  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
define  the  precise  nature  of  their  office,  nor  to  assign 
the  difference  between  it  and  that  of  the  yopixol,  law- 
yers, and  the  vop^ifidnaXoi,  doctor*  of  the  law.  Some 
suppose  that  all  the  three  words  arc  synonymous,  and 
others  that  either  the  first  two,  or  the  last  two  stand  for 
the  same  office.  From  Luke  xi.  44.  however.it  appear* 
that  the  lawyers  were  not  identical  with  the  Scribes. 
The  Lord  had  said,  M Woe  unto  you  Scribes  and  Pha- 
risees,”— “ Then  auswered  one  of  the  luwycrs,  l 
and  said  unto  him,  Master,  thus  saying,  thou  reproachpst 
us  also.  And  he  said.  Woe  unto  you  also,  ye  lawyers." 
Here  the  Scribes  and  lawyers  are  plainly  distinguished. 
From  Acts  v.  34.  where  Gamaliel  is  called  vopoZtCaa- 
saXoc,  a doctor  of  the  law,  it  would  Bppear  that  this 
latter  title  stands  for  Rabbi,  which  always  stands  before 
Gumaliel’s  name  in  the  Talmud;  and  that  therefore 
Scribe  is  to  be  distinguished  from  doctor  of  the  law  as 
well  as  from  lawyer. 

From  the  Talmud  It  appears  that  with  the  Scribe* 
originated  the  Mosora,  so  that  whatever  be  their  faults, 
their  learned  labours  have  at  least  been  useful  in  pre- 
serving the  sacred  text.  Eighteen  criticisms  are  parti- 
cularly noticed  as  DH3TD  pp/1,  the  correction  of  the 
Scribes,  which  are  enumerated  in  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tal- 
mud. col.  2630. 

SC'RIMER,  A.  S.  scrimftre,  (or  scirmbre,  a fencer, 
Verstegan,)  a sword-player,  a master  of  defence,  or  fencing- 
master.  Somncr.  D.  schetmer ; Fr.  ncumear,  from 
shirmen,  to  defend.  See  ante,  Screen,  and  infra. 
Skirmish. 

■ - ' The  »cnmeri  of  their  oat  too, 

He  swore,  had  neither  notion,  guard,  nor  tyv. 

If  yon  appos'd  them. 

SAoJktpmrt.  Hamlet,  act  if,  sc.  7. 

SCRINE,  i.e.  shrine , q.  Lat.  tcrinium,  anciently, 
aays  Verstegan,  a cheat  or  cofer. 

Hdbp  than,  O holy  virgin,  chief*  of  nyne, 

Tn*  weaker  nonce  to  perform  thy  will ; 

Lav  forth  out  of  thine  everlasting  itryne 
The  antique  miles,  which  them  lye  hidden  still, 

Of  faerie  knights. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  l.  Introduction, 


This  man  of  infinite  remembrauoce  wa». 

And  things  foregone  through  many  ages  held. 

Winch  he  recorded  still  as  they  did  pas, 

Ne  suffrvd  them  to  perish  through  long  chi. 

As  all  things  els  the  which  thm  world  doth  weld ; 

But  laid  them  up  in  Ida  immortal  scrinr, 

Where  they  for  ever  incorrupt  l-J  dweld. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  9. 

SCRIP,  \ Sw.  skrappa , shreppa. 

Scri'ppaoe.  j Minshew  derives  from  scirpux,  a 
rush,  whence  scripea,  a basket  made  of  rushes,  Skinner 
prefers  A.  S.  scrape.,  meet,  convenient,  fit,  q.  d.  theca 
commoda.  May  it  not  be 

A scrap-bag,  a small  bag  or  sack  for  scraps. 

And  he  teido  to  beta,  whonne  I sante  you  without  tachel  and 
script*,  and  teboon,  wher  any  thing  (ailule.to  you  * And  thei  seiden 
nothing.  WkIJ.  Luke  ch.  xxii. 

And  he  said  vnto  them;  when  1 sent  you  wytbuul  wallet,  and 
tcryppe,  and  shoes,  lacked  ye  any  thyng  ? Aud  they  said,  no. 

BAle,  Am m 1561. 

Whan  folk  in  chhche  had  yeve  him  what  hem  lest, 

He  went  his  way,  no  longer  wold  he  rest, 

With  scrippe  and  tipped  it  of  y tucked  hie. 

Ctat/rer.  The  Sompwure*  Tale , v.  7316. 

— — This  house  in  all  times 

Was  full  of  shipmeu  and  pilgrimes. 

With  tenppt * brrtte  full  of  leasings, 

EatenmUcd  with  tidings. 

Id.  The  Haute  »/  Fame,  book  ui. 
He  picks  out  five,  away  with  him  to  bring, 

Such  as  wt*  knew  would  fit  his  trusty  shug. 

And  in  his  scrip  them  closely  doth  bestow, 

By  which  he  vows  (ioliah's  overthrow. 

Dray  tun.  Da  rid  and  Goliak. 

C lg.  Come,  shepheaxd,  let  vs  make  an  honorable  retro it.  though 
not  with  bagge  and  baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  acrippage. 

Shahspeare.  At  Vmi  LJte  It,  act  iii.  ac.  2.  foL  1 96. 


SCRINK. 

8CRIF1 


Blest  be  Telemachus ! in  every  deed 
Inspire  him,  Jove  1 in  every  wish  succeed  ! 

This  said,  the  portion  from  his  sun  convey’d 
With  smiles  receiving  on  his  scrip  he  layM. 

Pape.  Hooter.  Odyssey,  book  xvii. 

SCRIPT,  LaL  scriptum , past  participle  of 

Scrt'pture,  scrib-ere,  to  write.  8cripture,  Fr, 
Scriptural,  ^escripture ; It  scrittura;  Sp.  es- 
Scri'ptohy,  | critura ; Lat.  scriptura.  See  ante, 
ScriVturist,  Scribe.  Script,  or  scrip , 
Scripti/ment.  Any  thing  written,  usually  ap- 
plied to  some  legal  or  mercantile  instrument  in  writing. 

Scripture,  a writing;  emphatically,  holy  or  sacred 
writings ; the  scripture s contained  in  or  comprising  the 
Bible.  See  the  Quotation  from  Hooker. 


And  he  bigun  at  Moyses,  and  at  oils  the  proftfis,  aad  dedaiide 
to  hem  La  aUe  Script  ura  that  wcrca  of  him. 

iftchf.  Luke  ch.  xxiv. 

And  he  began  at  Moses,  and  at  alllhepropbete*,  and  interpreted 
vnto  th*  in  uh  Scripture*  wtuch  were  wrytten  of  hym. 

^B*ie,Anm  1661. 

I trow  it  were  to  longe  you  to  taiy, 

If  I you  told  of  every  script  and  bund. 

By  which  that  she  w as  feoffod  in  his  land, 

Or  for  to  rekkon  of  hire  rich  array. 

CAearer.  The  Marchmde*  Tale,  v.  9600. 
The  statue  of  Mars  upon  a carte  stood 
Armed,  and  loked  grim  as  he  were  wood. 

And  over  his  hrd  ther  ahinen  two  figure* 

Of  sterres,  that  ben  depwi  in  scriptures. 

Id.  Tie  Kmyhtee  Tale,  v.  3063. 
Of  wfaiche  tbyage  all  the  oedinauace  and  the  sothe  (far  at  mocks 
as  folk*  that  been  to  comen  after  our  daies,  ahal  knowon  it)  1 have 
putte  it  in  scripture,  and  in  xeroembrauoc*. 

Id.  Boecims.  De  Consol  atume,  book  i. 
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SCRIPT. 

SCRIVE- 

NER. 


Whicho  Daniell  in  his  scripture 
Y.x powned,  a*  to  fare  it  tolde. 

Qower.  Canf  Am.  Prologue. 

Thine  the  olde  man  sayde,  Sir,  surely  vnder  this  tom  bp  Ijreth 
your  father;  than  the  lorde  of  Manny  redd*  the  scrip! ire  on  the 
tombe.  the  whichv  was  in  Latyn.  auu  ther  he  founde  j'  the  olde 
man  had  sayd  tnmth.  and  gaue  hym  hie  rewarde. 

t/yrd  Berner  a.  Froissart.  Croityde,  vol.  L ch.  110. 

But  herein  appeared  hit  true  hautiue**e  of  mind  indeed,  and 
that  unraatchable  spirit  of  his,  that  when  upon  the  battetl  at  Phsr- 
uliu,  o>  wel  the  coJeni  and  caskets,  with  letter*  and  other  writings 
of  Pompey,  an  also  those  of  Scipioes  before  Thapsut,  fame  into  m» 
hands,  he  wan  moat  true  unto  them,  and  burnt  at,  without  reading 
one  atrip!  or  scroll. 

H 'At and.  PAW,  book  vi*.  ch.  UT, 


With  such  difference*  of  wnli,  rallatorjr,  sagittary,  ecriptory, 
and  others,  that  might  be  furnished  in  Jndea. 

Sir  Thomas  lirotcn.  Miscellany,  p,  82. 

By  Scripture  it  hath  in  the  wisedoroeof  God  seemed  meet  to  do- 
lioer  vnto  the  world  roach,  but  personally  expedient  to  be  practised 
of  certain*  men ; many  drepe  and  profound  points  of  doctrine,  as 
being  the  maine  original!  ground  whereupon  the  precepts  «f  dutie 
depend  ; many  prophesies,  the  deem  performance  whereof  might 
con  firm c the  world  in  beiiefe  of  things  vnteene  ; many  histories  to 
seme  as  looking-glasses  to  liehuld  Ihe  mercy,  the  truth,  the 
righteousness*  of  God  towards  all  that  faithfully  seme,  obey,  and 
honour  him  ; yea,  many  entire  meditations  of  pietie,  to  be  as  rat- 
temos  and  presidents  in  cases  of  like  nature ; many  things  neeufull 
for  explication,  many  for  application  vnto  particular  occasions,  such 
a*  the  prouidcnre  ot  God  from  time  to  time  hath  taken  to  haue 
the  several)  bookcs  of  his  holy  ordinance  written. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical/  Politic,  book  i.  sec.  13. 


It  is  ridiculous  to  aay  that  bills  of  exchange  shall  pay  our  debts 
abroad ; that  cannot  be,  till  script  of  paper  can  he  made  current 
coin,  ( Scrips  of  paper  Locke  afterwards  call*  three  or  four  lines 
trnl  on  paper.)  Locke.  CvnsuUratuxna  on  Uteres!,  S(C. 

Tot  if  you  will  stand  to  what  you  hare  granted,  that  Scripture 
is  a*  perfect  a rale  of  faith  as  a writing  can  be;  you  must  then 
grant  it  both  so  compleat  that  it  needs  no  addition,  and  so  evident 
that  it  needs  no  interpretation  ; for  both  these  properties  are  requi- 
site to  a perfect  rule,  and  a writing  i*  capable  of  both  these  pro- 
perties. 

Chil/ingworlA.  Religion  of  Protestants,  part  L ch  ii. 
This  grand  tcriptuneni  papcr-spiller. 

This  endless,  needless  margin  filler, 

Was  strangely  tost  from  post  to  pillar. 

Hood.  Athene  Oxonimaes,  voL  it  Wan.  Prynne. 

It  must  argue  great  conceited  ness  and  self-sufficiency  for  a man 
to  expect  to  be  heard  or  attended  to  as  a scriptunat.  or  a textuary, 
in  opposition  to  the  Christian  world,  unless  he  first  fairly  considers 
and  confutes  what  the  ablest  writers  hare  pleaded  for  the  received 
instruction,  and  next  as  fairly  proves  and  enforces  hi*  own. 

Hat  erf  and.  Works,  vol.  rii.  p.  9.  Introduction. 


7 Whoever  expects  to  find  in  the  Scriptures  a specific  direction  for 
every  moral  doubt  that  antes,  looks  for  more  than  he  will  meet 
with.  Ptdey.  Philosophy,  ch.  ir. 


Giving  up  as  indefensible  which  is  traly  scriptural,  is  so  fsr 
easting  off  Scripture,  and  unbelievers  will  refute  our  interpretations 
and  tske  advantage  of  our  concessions ; whereas,  keeping  close  to 
the  plan  of  God't  word,  we  need  not  fear  maintaining  our  ground. 

Seeker.  Smnoff  35.  Vol.  ii. 


SCRIVELSBY,  a Parish  in  Lincolnshire,  the  ma- 
norial rights  of  which  are  held  by  the  feudal  tenure  called 
Grand  Sergeantry,  i.e.  by  the  performance  of  some 
definite  personal  service  to  the  reigning  monarch.  The 
Lord  of  Scrivelsby  manor  holds  in  its  right  the  office  of 
Champion  of  England  at  a coronation,  the  particular 
duties  of  which  are  explained  under  its  proper  head, 
Scrivelshy  is  a rectory.  Population,  in  1831,  129. 
Dislant  from  London  136  miles. 

SCRIVENER,  (see  ante.  Scribe,)  Fr.oerM; 
Spv  etcrihano,  a writer;  one  who  writes  or  draws  up  in 
writing — legal,  commercial,  or  mercantile  securities ; se- 
curities for  money. 


The  wofult  complaint,  which  that  ye  shad  here. 

But  even  like  a»  doth  a skriuencre. 

That  cau  no  more  what  that  he  shall  write. 

But  aa  his  muster  beside  doth  indite. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  -of  the  Black  Knight. 

Touching  thy  letter,  thou  art  wise  inough, 

I wot  thou  mite  it  deigneliche  eudite, 

As  make  it  with  these  argumentes  tough, 

Ne  ocrivoimthe  or  era  fie  ly  thou  it  write. 

Id.  Trashes  and  Creeride.  book  ii. 

This  also  is  to  lie  noted  as  a testimonie  remaining  still  of  aur 
language,  derived  from  the  S.<xuns,  that  the  general!  name  fur  the 
most  part  of  euerie  * kill  full  artificer  in  his  trade  endeth  m 
here  with  vs,  albeit  the  h be  left  out,  and  cr  onlie  inserted,  as  im- 
utnhere,  writeherc,  shiphete,  &c  , for  scriumer,  writer,  and  shipper, 
Ac.,  beside  manic  other  relikes  of  that  spverh,  neuer  to  bo  abolished. 

Hoknshed.  Description  of  Brstmne , ch.  vi. 
8end  for  your  daughter  by  your  seruaot  hero, 

My  boy  shall  fetch  the  emuener  prevent  lie. 

Shatspeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  V.  sc.  4.  foL  2*25. 
Laughing  we  leave  an  entertainment  rare, 

The  jaltry  pom  of  Fundi'a  foolish  mayor, 

The  scrivener  Listens  j now  with  pride  elate, 

With  incruse  fum'd,  and  lig  with  robes  of  stale. 

Francis.  Horace.  Satire  i.  book  i. 

SCRO  FULA.  | It.  xcrofa,  tcrofola  ; Fr.  tcrofolci; 
Scrc/fulous.  j Let.  scrofula , from  tcrofa , a sow. 
The  disease  and  the  animal  have  (be  same  (ir.  name 

A cataplasme  of  the  leaves  and  hog's  grease  inenrporat  togither, 
doth  resolve  the  scrvphulea  or  swelling  kernels  called  the  king’s 
evil.  Holland.  Phssse,  book  xxii,  ch.  xrv. 

Excess.  Ihe  scrofulous  and  itchy  plague. 

That  seizes  first  the  opulent,  descends 
To  the  next  rank  contagious,  and  in  time 
Taints  downwards  all  the  graduatr  J scale 
Of  order,  from  the  chariot  to  the  plough. 

Cowprr.  The  Task , book  hr. 

SCROLL,  or)  Fr.  rscroue.  (See  Escrow.)  The 
Scrowl.  J book  wherein  a gaoler  sets  down  and 
registers  the  name*  and  surnames  of  his  prisoners;  a 
roll  containing  the  particulars  of  the  court’s  expense  ; a 
survey  of  ground  held  by  a copyholder.  See  Cotgrave. 
Minshcw  thinks  scroll  is  corrupted  from  roll ; and  Skin- 
ner derives  escroue  (see  Screw)  from  tx  and  roue,  a 
wheel.  We  say  indifferently, 

A scroll  or  roll  of  parchment ; a paper  or  writing, 
rolled  or  folded  up. 

Knowynga  that  yr  sayd  Bayllv  vs*d  to  here  scrosrys  and  pro- 
phecy* about*  hy,  sbewyng  to  his  rApany  that  he  wo*  an  en- 
chanter and  of  ylle  riisposicon,  and  that  they  shnld  well  known 
by  such  bokes  a*  he  bare  vjion  hvm. 

Fafryan.  Chronyde,  Henry  VI.  Anno  1450. 

All  though  he  had  and  myght  stiffy  cient’y  haue  declared  his 
renouncement  by  the  redynge  of  an  other  mean*  person?,  yet  he, 
for  the  more  sure  tie  of  the  mater,  and  for  the  aayde  resygnacytm, 
■huld  haue  hi*  full  force  and  strength*,  he  therfui*  redde  the 
strmrie  of  rwygnacyon  hymselfe.  in  maoer  and  fouraie  aa  foloweth. 

Id.  Chronyde,  Anno  1393. 

To  whose  hands,  custody,  knowlcdg,  or  possession,  any  of  tho 
said  accompts,  hooks,  scrales,  instrument*,  or  other  writings  con- 
cerning the  premise*,  or  any  part  thereof,  did,  or  is,  come. 

Burnet,  Records,  part  li.  book  ii.  No,  28. 

What  wonder  though  my  melincholiotiR  reuse. 

Whose  generous  course  some  luckless*  sUurc  controulea, 
Her  bold  attempts  to  prosecute  refuse, 

And  would  fame  burnt  my  abort  iue  ecrvuUs. 

Stirling.  Of  on  Inundation  qf  Denser . 

But  herein  appeared  his  [t'assar’s]  true  hautincme  of  mind  in- 
deed. and  that  unmatehable  spirit  of  hia,  that  when  upon  the 
battell  at  Pharsaba.  as  wel  the  cofer*  and  easketa  with  letters  and 
other  writings  of  Pompey,  as  also  those  of  Scipiues  before  Thap- 


8CRIVK- 

NKK. 


SCROLL. 
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8CR0LL.  bui,  came  .nto  his  hands,  he  «u  meat  true  unto  them,  and  burst 
— si,  without  reading  one  script  or  scroll. 

' SCRUB.  Holland.  Plant,  book  vii.  ch.  uv. 

~ v When  the  stranger*  go  away,  their  peans  [guide*  among  the 

Moonl  desire  them  to  give  their  names  in  writing,  with  u cerlifs- 
cate  of  their  honest  and  diligent  serving  'em.  and  theae  they  shew 
to  the  next  cumer*.  to  get  into  busbies* ; some  being  able  to  pro- 
duce a Urge  serosal  of  such  certificates. 

Dampier.  Foyages.  Anna  1689. 

There  is  in  the  poor-house  in  this  city  his  own  [De  Vos]  por- 
trait by  himself,  in  black,  leaning  on  the  bock  of  a chair,  with  a 
scroll  of  blue  paper  in  his  hand,  so  highly  finished  in  the  broad 
manner  of  Correggio  that  nothing  ran  exceed  it. 

Rtynolds.  A Tour  to  Flanders  and  Holland. 

SCROPHULARIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia , order  Angioepermia,  natural  order  Labiatte. 
Generic  character : calyx  five-cleft ; corolla  nearly  glo- 
bular, reversed;  capsule  superior,  tvro-celled. 

Seventeen  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere. S.  nodosa,  cquatica,  tcorodonia , and  vernal  is, 
arc  natives  of  England. 

SCROYLE.  These  scroylcs  of  Angiers ; Fr.  cscrou- 
tUcs,  i.  e.  scabby,  scrophulous  fellows.  Whalley  and 
Steevens.  Fr.  les  etcrouellcs , the  king’s  evil.  C-otgrave. 

B 1st.  By  heaven,  these  stray  let  of  Angiers  flout  you,  kings. 

Shakspeor*.  King  John,  art  ii.  sc.  2.  foL  J45. 

Hang  them,  scroyles ! t Here’s  nothing  in  them  i’  the  world. 

Ren  Jon  urn.  Every  Stan  u kit  Humour,  act  i-  SC.  1. 

I cry  thee  mercy,  my  good  tcroyle , wax’t  thou  ? 

Id.  The  Poetaster , act  ir.  sc.  1. 

SCRUB,  v.\  To  scrub  is  to  scrape , by  the  change 

Scrub,  n.  J of  the  vowel  a into  w,  and  of  the  p into 
b.  See  Scrape.  The  difference  of  usage  now  depends 
upon  that  with  which  the  act  is  performed ; thus,  the 
butcher  scrapes  his  block  with  a knife,  and  scrubs  or 
rubs  it  with  a brush.  A scrub , one  who  scrubs  or  scrapes 
together ; any  one,  any  thing  mean. 

Now  soouping  in  side  robes  of  royalty. 

That  erst  did  tkrub  in  tawny  hrokery. 

Hull.  Satire  2.  book  i. 


Must  I,  thought  X,  giue  aymo  to  such 
A shrub  and  such  a saint, 

That  skowndrcll,  and  this  counterfeit } 

Confounded  w>  1 faint. 

I tamer.  Albion's  England , book  TL  ch.  XXX  i. 

ti  ba.  Now  by  this  hand  1 gaue  it  to  a youth, 

A kinds  of  boy,  a little  scrubbed  buy, 

No  higher  then  thy  M-lfe,  the  jiulge’s  rlcarke. 

SAaJkipenre.  Merchant  of  / Vines,  act  V.  sc.  1.  fol.  183. 
The  yawning  youth,  scarce  half  awake,  essays 
His  laxv  limbs  and  rloxy  head  to  raise ; 

Then  rubs  his  grummy  eyes,  and  semis  his  pate. 

Dryjen,  I’rrstws.  Satire  3. 

We  lay  here  all  the  day,  and  scrubb'd  our  new  bark,  that  if  ever 
we  should  be  chased  we  might  the  better  escape. 

Dampier.  Foyages.  Asms  1(181. 

When  that  was  done  we  heeled  her,  scrubbed  Her  bottom,  and 
tallowed  it.  td.  Ib.  Asm  1687. 

And  neighbouring  jades  resolv'd  to  tarry, 

Rather  than  with  such  reruns  they'd  many. 

King.  Art  of  Lave,  put  ii. 

As  the  hair  was  got  off  one  part,  another  was  applied  to  the 
fire  till  they  had  got  off  the  whole,  yet  not  so  clean  but  that  an- 
other operation  was  necessary ; which  was  to  cany  it  to  the  sex 
side,  and  there  give  it  a good  seruMewg  with  sandy  stones  and 
Band.  OmI,  First  Fogage,  book  ii.  ch.  XV, 


SCRUTLE,  «.  Fr.  scrupule ; It.  scrupolo ; 
Scrit'ple,  r.  Sp.  cscrupulo ; Lat.  scrwjm/uf, 

Scruhler,  from  scrupus,  sarvm  asperum, 

ScRuVuLrzK,  r.  [ a sharp  stone ; hence  a hurt,  a 
Scrupulous,  j hinderance,  an  impediment.  Met. 
Scru'puloubly,  A difficulty,  a hesitation,  a 

Scru'pulousnrsr,  doubt,  a fear,  an  apprehension  ; 
Scrupulosity.  a nicety,  a delicacy. 

A weight  equalling  twenty  grains,  or  the  third  part 
of  a drachm ; any  small  portion. 


And  *ith  1 look*  in  this  matter  but  only  vnto  God,  it  makrth 
roc  little  matter,  though  men  cal  it  as  it  please  the,  and  say  it  is 
no  conscience  but  a foolish  scruple. 

Sir  nomas  More.  Horkes,  p.  143d. 


Think*  you  that  Apostle*  would  not  hauc  bene  to  scrupulous  to 
have  dronkt  his  very  bloud  3 seing  it  was  so  playne  sgayust  Moses* 
lawe  if  they  had  vnderstand  hyro  so  gTusaely  a*  ye  do. 

FntA.  Ho/het,  p.  1 13. 

He  ware  vpon  his  head  a diademe  of  purple,  inteqialed  with 
white,  like  as  Darius  was  accustomed,  and  fashioned  his  appanule 
after  the  manner  of  the  Persians,  wythuut  tenrpuks Hie  .of  nays 
euill  token  that  it  nignifyed  for  the  victorer  to  cliaunge  his  habit* 
into  the  fashion  of  him  whume  he  liad  vanquished. 

Brrmle.  Quintus  Curtuis,  fol.  151. 


■ ■ ■ — From  (lie  bough 

She  gave  him  of  that  fair  enticing  fruit 
With  liberal  hand  ; he  scrupl'd  not  to  eat 
Against  his  bettrr  knowledge,  not  deceas’d, 

But  fondly  overcome  with  formal  charm. 

Milton.  Paradise  ImI,  book  ix. 

If  you  please,  fetch  hither  that  of  Greeklade,  (to  the  third  sung,) 
which  1 will  not  importune  you  to  believe ; but  without  scruple  you 
cannot  but  credit  that  of  a monk  of  St.  Dewi's. 

Drayhm.  Puly-olbion,  tong  1 1. 

Away  with  those  nice  tcrmplers,  who  for  some  further  ends  have 
endeavoured  to  keep  us  in  an  undue  sense. 

Hall.  Wrwamfi,  p.  295. 

The  much  urging  this  article  not  to  be  found  in  ancient  creeds; 
not  to  have  been  taught  or  brleevrd  of  the  K astern  churches  j not 
of  that  of  Constantinople ; and  I know  not  what  else,  tending  to 
make  men  first  waver  in  their  faith,  then  to  doubt  of  their  faith, 
and  at  length  flatly  to  denie  their  faith ; if  in  this,  why  not  in 
other  articles  that  erther  are  or  may  be  so  tcrupulxied,  all  made 
ours,  laid  unto  our  charge  by  our  adversary,  and  made  the  publick 
doctrine  of  our  church  f 

Mount  ague.  Appeate  to  Ceesar,  ch.  xriii. 

The  consideration  whereof  ought  eternally  to  silence  their  scru- 
pulosity who  are  so  amused  that  the  harms  of  the  body  should  be 
the  pains  of  the  soul,  the  body  i«i  the  mean  time  being  not  pained. 

More.  Imm  rtality  of  the  Soul,  part  ii.  p,  104. 

We  shall  therefore  choose  rather  to  break  those  laws  of  method, 
{neglecting  the  scrupulosity  thereof.)  and  subjoin  them  immedi- 
ately in  this  place,  craving  the  render’s  pardon  for  this  prepos- 
trrwisneos.  Cudsrortk.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  cn.  iu. 

Captain  Swan  having  received  tho  two  letters,  did  not  doubt  but 
that  the  Rngluh  did  design  to  srtUo  a factory  here  ; therefore  he 
did  not  much  scruple  the  honesty  of  these  people,  but  immediately 
ordered  us  lo  get  the  ship  into  the  river. 

Dampier.  Foyaget , Anno  1686. 

It  may  indeed,  and  doih  sometimes  happen,  that  this  perplexity 
and  scrupulosity  aliout  nctioiii  doth  proceed  from  distemper  and 
indisposition  of  body , and,  where  it  doth  so.  it  is  a spice  of  that 
religious  melancholy  I am  here  to  speak  of. 

Ska-p.  Sermon  2.  vol.  iii. 

In  mailers,  I mean,  where  duty  doth  intervene,  and  where  pare 
conscience  ought  to  guide  and  govern  us  ; from  making  professions 
and  ostentations,  (void  of  substance,  of  truth,  of  knowledge,  of 
good  purjiose,)  great  semblances  of  peculiar  sanctimony,  integrity, 
scrupulosity,  spirituality,  refinednen,  like  thow  Pharisees  so  often 
therefore  taxed  in  the  GospcL  Rarrotr.  Sermon  1 1 . vol  i. 


Well,  all  this  is  very  pleasing,  but  how  goes  on  business  in  tho 
shop — (I  beg  pardon; — in  the  warehouse  r O,  tho  scrubs  mind 
that.  Knox.  fViuter  Evenings,  Evening  9. 


And  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  scrupulously  nice  and  critical  in 
distinguishing  to  which  of  the  parts  the  name  rtrirtly  belongs. 

Hdterland.  Harks,  roL  vii  p.  *24. 
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SCRU- 

PLE. 

SCRUZE. 


The  KTtpuimttnr**  of  Ihe  parents  or  friends  of  the  deceased  per- 
sons deprives  us  oftentimes  of  the  opportunities  of  anatoouaiug  the 
bodies  of  men,  end  much  more  those  of  women. 

Boyle.  Horht,  vol  ki.  p.  63. 

I have  been  so  severe  in  rejecting  not  only  relations,  but  even 
authors  nut  otherwise  obscure,  that,  now  much  soever  1 foresaw  my 
ocrupadousnno  might  impoverish  my  history,  yet  there  are  some 
whole  treatises  about  cold  countries,  whence  1 have  shunned  to 
burrow  any  one  authority.  Id.  lb . p.  478,  Preface. 

In  what  more  the  love  of  (sod  consists  I know  not,  so  that  1 
scruple  not  to  rest  it  on  reason,  rather  than  on  passion, 

Gtfpsu.  Hints  far  Sermons,  sec.  29. 


Pleasure  and  interest  are  his  chief  good,  his  only  objects  of  se- 
rious pursuit,  and  in  the  attawmeut  of  them  he  is  not  tcntpuloutly 
delicate.  Knot.  No,  102. 


Motives,  indeed,  ore  not  to  be  too  ecrupuloutly  inquired  into 
while  actions  are  found  to  b«  laudable. 

Id.  iVrssai,  Religion  the  chief  Concern  of  Life. 


SCRUT.VTOR,  I Fr.  acrutatcur,  scrutine;  It. 
ScKu'ntnr,  n.  [serubr(ore,*crjitinio{  Sp.  cacru- 
Scru'tixize,  v.  r tinader,  encrutinio  ; Lat.  scru- 
Scru'tisous.  J iator,  semtinwm ; from  acru- 
tari,  to  search  into;  from  Lnt.  trrula , Or.  xjrvrrj,  ypvnj, 
orts,  lumber;  thingi  thrown  aside  together  as  litter  or 
refuse;  and  thence  acrulari,  to  look  into  such  things, 
sc.  for  some  article  that  may  lie  applied  to  a use.  See 
Vossius,  in  v.  Scrula.  And,  generally,  scrutiny  is 
A search,  an  examination,  an  inquiry,  an  investi- 
gation. 

Of  all  gentylwomen  h«  hath  the  tcruleny 
lu  Fame's  courts  reportyug  the  sumo. 

Shell  on.  The  Cressr  of  Latere  U. 
For  at  thr«*a  months  a scrutiny  was  held, 

And  searchers  then  sent  every  where  about, 

Thai  in  that  time  if  any  were  conceal'd, 

They  should  make  proof  and  stnughtly  bring  them  out. 

Drayton.  Motet  Hit  Birth  and  Mtracitt,  book  i. 
But  age  is  froward,  umasy.  tcruttmuu. 

Hard  to  lie  , leas'd,  aud  parsimonious. 

Denham.  Of  Old  edge,  p.  4. 

Tne  manner  of  election  was  by  wrwh'wj.  The  deputies  of  every 
province  in  senpto  exhibit**  j*  one.  The  scrutators  were  two  of 
the  seculsrs. 

If alet.  Letter  f mm  the  Synod  of  Dart,  (Abe.  1618.) 

The  compnxnissarii  should  chute  according  to  the  votes  of  such, 
whose  votes  they  were  obliged  to  scrutinise. 

Ayliffe.  Par  ergon. 

Nor  did  he  [ Eusebius  1 lire  to  see  how  easily  the  Arian  sophistry 
was  defeated  and  baffled  after  it  had  passed  the  ocrultny  of  such 
masterly  hands. 

Water  land.  H irht,  vol.  iii.  p.  155. 

And  he  should  be  chiefly  conversant  in  such  authors  as  require 
close  attention,  and  will  abide  the  test  of  a rational,  though  candid, 
scrutiny . Anar.  Winter  Eresisji.  Evening  42. 

Kven1  thing  about  him  is,  on  some  account  or  other,  declared  to 
be  good;  and  he  thinks  it  presumption  to  untfintse  into  its  de- 
fects, or  to  endeavour  to  imagine  how  it  might  be  better. 

Goldsmith.  Hi  it  try  of  the  Earth,  ch.  iii. 

As  all  good  history  deals  with  the  motives  of  mens  actions,  so 
the  peculiar  business  (as  it  seems  to  me)  of  religious  history  is  to 
ecrntisnxe  their  religious  motives.  Of  these  the  principal!  is  the 
consideration  of  a future  state. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  book  V. 

I have  likewise  scrutinized  mi ou tidy  the  motions  of  free-will, 
explained  the  difference  between  necessity  aod  certainty,  and 
•hewn  the  consistence  of  liberty  arith  pre-appointmeut. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  voL  u.  pert  iii.  ch.  xxviLL 


SCRUZE,  t>.  I For  squeeze  ; to  compress  or  press 
SciuiJziNa,n.  J close  together.  It  seems.  Lye  adds, 
to  be  formed  from  screw.  Phillips,  in  his  New  World  of 
Words , says,  the  obsolete  verb  “ acrust **  is  to  crowd  or 


press  hard  ; through  heedless  pronunciation  corrupted  SCRUZE. 
by  Londoners  to  scrougc.  (JuIiiimhi  and  Pegge.)  It  w 
probably  from  to  crush. 


The  aoveraine  weedtt  hetwixt  two  marbles  plaint* 

Sh«o  jxixuiled  small,  and  did  in  peeevs  brute ; 

And  then  ataenu!  her  lilly  hands*  twain* 

Into  his  Wuund  I ha  juice  thereof  did  terxtse. 

Spenser,  paene  Querne,  book  iii.  can.  5. 


SCUF- 

FLE. 


Tbo  up  he  caught  him  twixt  his  puivaant  hands. 

And  having  tena’d  out  of  his  car  non  curse 
The  lnt h full  life,  now  loos'd  from  siufull  bands. 

Upon  hit  shoulders  canisd  him  perfutse 

Above  three  furlongs.  Id.  lb.  book  is.  can.  1 1. 

Aod  as  lor  immoderation  in  drinking,  the  first  news  that  we 
hear  of  wine  is  in  Noah's  drunkenoeste  ; he  was  the  true  Janus, 
the  inventer  of  the  tcruzmg  of  the  grape  to  his  cost. 

Halt,  thru,  .Voder . sec.  2. 

SCRY,  i.  e.  ascry,  q.  v. 

And  so  with  the  terp,  he  was  fayne  b>  flye  in  hia  shirt*  bare, 
fute  and  barelegged,  fio  bouse  to  house,  fro  garden  to  garden,  in 
great  dout  and  four*  of  taking  by  the  Frencbnieu,  who  had  scaled 
and  won  the  furtmaa. 

Lord  Hernert.  Flint  tart.  Cronycle,  V«ll.  L ch.  272. 

On  Christmas  day,  nor  aQ  the  feestes  after,  there  was  nothing 
doooe ; bow  twit,  the  Knglyaehuien  euery  nygbt  loked  to  be  waked 
with  tcryn.  U'  & voL  i ch>  271. 

SCRYDE,  i.c.  descried,  q.  v. 

They  both  arose,  and  at  him  loudly  eryd*, 

As  it  hod  lieue  two  ahephearda  curies  had  teryde 
A ravenous  wolf*  amongst  the  scattered  flockes. 

Spatter , Fame  Qtteene,  book  5.  con.  12. 


SCUD,  t.  | (ier.  achieuen,  c tier  iter  moveri ; 
Scl’U,  n.  >sc/iietrnf  fugert ; Sw.  akutta,  cursi- 
Scu'ddino,  n.  J tare;  to  move  quickly,  to  fly,  to  run; 
from  A.  S.  scyt-an,  to  shoot,  q.  v. 

To  shoot  along,  run,  flee,  or  flit  nlong  ; move  speedily 
or  rapidly.  And  see  the  last  Quotation  from  Falconer. 


The  baron  of  Ophalie  not  sleeping  nor  slacking  his  matter* 
ay  added  with  all  hast  into  England. 

HoUntSetL  Description  of  Ireland.  Anno  1290. 
The  Driadrs  were  wont  about  thy  lawns  to  rove, 

To  trip  from  wood  to  wood,  and  tend  from  grove  to  grove. 

Drayton.  Poly-o&ton,  song  26. 

When  he  hath  gained  the  thickets  and  woods,  and  gotten  once 
into  the  fnrrexta  out  of  sight,  then  he  thuds  away,  then  Lee  run- 
neth am  nine  (or  life. 

Holland.  Plane,  book  viii.  ch.  xvi. 

She  rais'd  her  voice  on  high,  and  sung  so  rls*r, 

Tire  fawns  came  scudding  from  the  groves  to  bear  ; 

And  all  the  bending  forest  lent  au  ear. 

Dryden.  The  Flamer  and  the  Leaf. 

All  which  time  we  scudded,  or  run  before  the  wind  very  swift, 
tho*  only  with  our  bare  polos,  that  is,  without  any  sail  abroad. 

Dnsnptrr.  Foyugts,  Ammo  1687. 

The  jilt,  not  many  hours  before. 

With  the  Plate-fleet  had  left  the  shore, 

Laughs  at  the  credulous  fool  behind, 

And  joyful  thuds  before  the  wind. 

Somemde.  The  Fortune  Hunter,  can.  5. 
The  black'ning  ocean  cnrls,  the  winds  arise. 

And  the  dark  scud  in  swift  succeasiun  flies. 

Falconer.  The  Skiptereci,  can.  2. 

Scudding  is  tli at  movement  in  navigation  by  which  a ship  u 
carried  precipitately  before  a tempest.  id.  II,  Note, 

. SCU'FFLE,  n.  1 8k inner  thinks  ,it  to  be  shuffle, 

Scu  fplk,  r.  J ( q . p.)  with  the  change  of  h into  c, 
and  to  mean 

A confused  and  tumultuous  contest  or  fight. 
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SCUF  Neither  ha«l  tliia  shuffling  an  end  vntill  night  was  begun : at 
FLK.  what  tune  the  Latiues,  Similes,  and  T rut  an*  left  the  wiUl  medley, 
— huw  licit  uut  iliwuutinuiug  their  malice, 

SCULK.  (t  urner,  Albion's  England.  Add.  to  book  u. 

■“  v ~ ‘ Gar*  Scoring  a roan  o’r  the  coxrorab 

Is  but  a scratch  with  you ! o’  your  occupation. 

Your  scurry  eeujflsng  trade;  I was  told  be  lure — 

My  taco  was  bad  enough;  but  now  I look 
Like  bUiody  houc  and  raw  head,  to  fright  children* 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Prophetess,  act  it.  ac.  5* 

I)l  All  they  were  but  acratcbe*  ; bat  the  loss  of  bloud  mads 
him  faint. 

Ci.b.  We  dally,  geutlemen. 

Tuna,  Away. 

Di.  Wei  tenJfU  hard  before  ha  perish. 

Id.  Philtuter,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

■■■■■■ His  captain*'*  heart, 

Which  in  the  trustee  of  great  tights  hath  burst 
The  buckle*  on  hi*  brest,  reneagr*  all  temper, 

Ami  in  become  the  bellowea  and  the  fan 
To  coole  a gypoie'a  lust. 

Shalsspeare.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  i.  K*  1.  fol.  310. 

A worthie  spirt  it  is  to  see  the  manner  of  their  shujflling. 

Holland.  P/ime,  book  x.  ch*  iii. 

By  an  odd  chance,  though  not  uncommon  in  blind  •mj/tei,  the 
infidels  and  we  have  changed  weapons. 

H'arburton.  The  Divine  legation,  bonk  iv.  sec.  2. 
The  meek  and  bathful  boy  will  soon  be  taught, 

To  b*  «*  bold  and  forward  as  he  ought ; 

The  rude  will  tcujffe  through  with  ease  enough, 

Great  schools  suit  best  the  sturdy  and  the  rough. 

Cote  per.  Tirocinium. 

The  officer  refusing  to  give  it  up,  and  being  joined  by  the  crew 
of  th*  pinnace,  which  was  waiting  for  Captain  Conk*  a scuffle  en- 
sued , in  which  Puree*  was  knocked  down,  by  a violent  blow  on 
the  bead,  with  an  oar. 

Cook.  Third  Foyage,  book  v.  ch.  iii. 
S(ULK,orl  The  D.  schuylm ; Sw.  tkyla,  and 

Skulk.  f scholka,  are  la  tit  art.  occult  are,  to  lye 
hidden,  to  hide,  to  conceal.  In  R.  Gloucester  and 
Gower,  it  is— 

To  move  or  go  under  covert,  secretly,  slyly  ; and  the 
origin  seems  to  be  the  A*  S.  acyl-an,  to  separate,  to  se- 
crete. And  see  to  Sheer. 

To  secrete,  to  go  secretly  or  concealed) y,  to  go  or 
move  into,  be,  or  stay  in  secret  places ; to  conceal,  to 
lurk. 

Bote  hii  )nia  tufd  scolkgnge  vp  )e  Englysse  wrade. 

R.  G hue? tier,  p.  256. 

When  he  teeth  the  lusty  knightes 
Reuden,  where  theme  women  are, 

Away  be  tculkeih  as  an  hare. 

Gower.  Com/,  dm.  boob  iv. 

Pa c.  Are  not  you  h«  that  rather  than  you  durst  goe  an  indus- 
trious Voyage,  being  press'd  to  the  islands,  skulk’d  till  the  fleet 
was  gone  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Martial  Maid,  act  ii*  SC*  1. 

And  as  a lyon  sesdking  all  in  night. 

Fan*  oil' in  pastures;  and  come  lamas  all  digtii 
In  iawes  and  brest-lockes,  with  ao  oxes  blood, 

New  feasted  on  him,  his  lookes  full  of  mood. 

Chapman.  Hooter.  Oi/yiey,  book  xxii. 

But  I suppose  they  chose  Perico  lather  fur  the  seen*  of  their 
enterprise,  partly  because  they  might  there  beat  skulk  among  the 
islands.  Dam  pier.  Foyages,  Anno  16&5. 

They  would  forthwith  publish  slanders  unpunished,  the  authors 
being  anonymous,  and  skulking  under  the  wings  of  publishers  ; a 
set  at  men  who  neither  scrupled  to  vend  either  calumny  Or  blas- 
phemy, a*  long  aa  the  town  would  call  for  it. 

Pope.  Seriblerut  of  the  Poem  Duneiad,  p.  297. 
The  thief  discover'd  straight  his  prey  forsook. 

And  skulk'd  amid  the  sedges  of  the  brook. 

Beattie.  Virgil,  part  iii. 
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SCULL,  n.,  or)  Skinner  says,  the  shell  of  the  SCUIJW 

Scull.  | head,  but  why  ao  used  lie  does  not  ■ v— , -> 

explain.  Scull , Tooke  considers  lo  be  the  past  participle 
of  ocyl-an,  to  divide,  to  separate ; whether  applied  to 
The  separated  bone  of  the  head,  or  to 
A division  or  portion  of  ti*h  divided  or  separated 
from  the  maju  body,  «.  e.  to  shoals  of  fish. 

See  Scale,  Shoal,  and  Shoulder. 

Corineus  tok  hys  bowe  of  hym.A  smot  hym  a woods 
A buuen  on  ye  ectUle  with  ys  owne  bowe  anon, 
tcotle  to  breke  in  peses  many  on. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  16. 

And  with  the  *taf  she  drew  ay  trere  and  uere, 

And  wend  han  bit  this  Aloin  atte  full, 

And  smote  the  miller  on  tli*  pilled  skull, 

That  douu  he  goth,  and  cned,  “ Harrow  ! I die.” 

Chaucer.  The  Revet  Tide,  v.  4233. 

And  she  to  his  byddyng  obeide, 

Aud  toke  the  senile,  ami  what  hir  lisle 
She  driuketh,  as  she,  .vhiche  nothyng  wist 
What  cup  it  was  ; and  than  all  out 
The  kyitge  in  audience  about 
Hath  to  1 i.le,  it  was  hir  fathcr'a  sculls. 

Gower,  Can/.  Am.  book  i. 

■■  — - Kyuers  ren  nat  till  tha  sprynge  be  full, 

Belter  a dumme  mouihe  than  u brayaelrs  scull. 

Skelton.  The  Croume  of  Lour  ell. 

The  Anthropophagi  about  the  North  pole  uw  to  driuke  out  of 
the  scuh  of  men's  brads,  and  to  wear*  the  scalncs,  hairs  and  all,  in 
steed  of  mandrliions  or  stomachers  before  tlieir  breasts,  according 
os  Isogtmns  the  Nioeun  witnessidh. 

Holland.  Phnie,  book  vii-  ch.  ii. 

But  all  the  ground  with  scuts  was  scattered, 

And  dead  men's  bones,  which  round  about  were  Bong ; 

Whoa*  live*.  it  seemed,  whilom*  there  were  shed, 

Aud  their  vile  carcares  now  left  unburied. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  ii.  can,  7, 

The  cormorant  next  cornea,  by  his  devouring  kind, 

Which  fl)ing  o’er  the  frn  immediately  doth  find 
The  fleet  bent  stor'd  of  fi*h,  when  from  his  wings  at  full, 

A*  though  he  shot  himself  into  the  thicken'd  skull. 

He  under  water  goes,  and  so  the  shoal  pursues. 

Drayton.  I’oly-olbion,  song  25* 

■ ■■■■  Anon,  h*’s  there  afoot, 

And  there  they  fly,  or  die,  like  seated  ee nils 
Before  th*  belchitig  whale. 

Shaksptnrr.  7 roilut  and  Crettula. , act  V.  *C.  5. 

Forthwith  the  sound*  and  seas,  each  crook  aud  bay 
With  fric  innumerable  swarme.  and  shoales 
Of  fish  that  with  their  finns  and  shining  stales 
Glide  under  the  green  wave,  iu  todies  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  sea. 

Mxtton.  Paradise  Dnt,  book  vii. 

The  follower*  of  Odin  sung  the  praise  of  death  in  their  hymns, 
witness  the  Ode  of  good  king  Lodbrog ; and  had  no  better  a reason 
for  it  than  the  hop*  of  drinking  beer  in  the  tctdlt  of  their  enemies 
at  the  palace  of  Odin. 

IMi tty  broke.  Fragments*/  Essays. 

The  scull,  below  the  eyebrows,  they  cut  offiand  haring  cleansed 
it  thoroughly,  if  they  are  poor  they  merely  cover  it  with  a piece  of 
leather  ; if  they  are  rich,  iu  addition  to  this  they  decorate  the  io- 
aidc  with  gold  ; it  is  afterwards  usod  as  a drinking  cup. 

Btlee.  History  of  Heruthtta,  hook  iv.  ch.  Ixv. 

Scull,  \ Minshew  derives  from  the  hollowness 
Scu'ller.  J of  a boat  like  a shell  or  scull ; or  it  may 
be,  Skinner  adds,  from  the  Fr.  escueUe.  LaL  ocutula , 
from  some  resemblance  to  a platter  or  charger.  G. 

Douglas  uses  the  word  *Jcult  “ for  a vessel  to  contain 
liquids.  ‘ We  ke&t  on  mony  a thtl  of  warme  milk,* 
vol.  xx.^  p.  29.  In  flakoun  (flagon)  and  in  skull,  vol.  v. 
p.  21 0.”  The  Glossarist  declares  for  the  Etymology  of 
Minshew.  And  see  Ihre,  in  v.  Skoal,  and  Jamieson.  ~ 
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6CULL.  Oxo.  I rrre  you  h*ve  the  marshaling  of  all  the  ghosts  too,  that 

pa***  the  Stygiun  ferry,  and  1 suspect  you  for  a share  with  the  old 

SCULP*  tculirr  there,  if  the  truth  were  known*  ; but  let  that  scape. 

YOIL  //n  JutuuM.  Cynthia'*  Hcvelt,  act  i.  »C.  1. 

Struck  with  dumb  wuuder  at  those  song*, 

lie  [the  dog]  wish'd  more  ear*,  and  fewer  tongues. 

Charon  amaz’d  his  oar  foreslows, 

While  the  boat  the  teuUtr  row*. 

FI  fir  he r.  Boethius,  book  til. 

What  should  he  do,  who  twice  had  lost  hi*  love  ? 

What  note*  invent,  what  new  petitions  move? 

Her  soul  already  was  consign’d  to  fate. 

And  shivering  in  the  leaky  • culler  sate. 

Dry  den.  Virgil.  Georg  tee,  book  if. 

Thia  is  hi*  mural,  say  hb  under  pullers. 

The  poor  and  innocent  are  safe  in  mm Hero. 

Byrexn.  Rem  ark » on  Horace,  p.  238. 

SCUXLION,!  Old  Fr.  tculirr  ; u Officicr  qui  a 

Sci/llery.  1 *oin  de  la  tamtlic,  des  plait  ct  da 
atsiete*."  Roquefort.  Fr.  etcuelle , a platter  ; q.  d.  ft- 
cuellion , a washer  of  plate*  and  dishes.  Skinner.  Let. 
Kutula. 

The  servant  whose  duty  it  is  to  clean  the  plates  and 
dishes ; or  oilier  kitchen  utensils.  And  hence  applied 
to  any  thing  low  and  mean. 

They  bee  not  vsed  to  rouble,  as  you  may  sec  be  their  smocked 
tcolion*'  face*,  hamlet,  and  feete,  with  all  the  place  where  they 
ttande.  flames.  Horkes,  p.  341. 


The  same  description  fM  o*«*  with  horns*!  wa  find  in  a silver  ®UULP 
medal  ; that  is  upon  one  side  Mote*  horned,  and  on  the  reverse  , * ''**• 
the  commandment  against  tru/phle  image*.  oriTuv 

Str  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  v.  ch.  ix.  8CLK1 . 

Anon  out  of  lire  earth  a fabrick  huge  ‘ 

Rose  like  an  exhalation.  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  vovees  sweet. 

Built  like  a temple,  where  pimsleni  round 
Were  set,  and  Iforic  pillars  overlaid 
With  golden  architrave ; not  did  there  want 
Cornice  or  frvae,  » ilh  bovsy  ruipturei  grav'n. 

Milton.  ParatLoe  Loot,  book  i. 

A pleasing  vigour  his  fair  fare  express’d  ; 

Ht*  neck,  hit  hand*,  hut  shoulders,  and  his  breast. 

Did  next  in  gracefulness  and  lieanty  stand, 

To  breathing  figures  of  the  sculptor's  hand. 

Dryden.  Orirf.  Metamorphosis,  book  xii. 

Still  as  a tomb-stone,  never  to  b*  mov'd. 

On  tome  good  man  or  woman  unreprov’d 
Lays  its  eternal  weight ; or  fix  d os  stand* 

A marble  courser  by  the  tcuJpior't  hands, 

Plac’d  on  the  hero’s  grave- 

Pope.  Homer.  I/tad,  book  xvii. 

What  are  to  him  the  iculplure*  of  the  shield. 

Heaven's  planets,  earth,  and  (/can’s  watery  field  ? 

Dry  den,  Ovid.  Metamorphoies,  book  xiiu 
. ' The  massy  sculptur'd  vase. 

Glittering  with  golden  studs,  tour  handles  grace  ; 

And  curling  vines  around  each  handle  roll'd, 

Support  two  turtledoves  emboss'd  in  gold. 

Pape.  Hamer.  Uiad,  book  xi. 


At  Christmas  a fire  happened  at  the  king's  palace  at  West- 
minster ; the  effect,  as  it  seem*,  of  the  great  fowling  there.  For 
it  fell  chiefly  in  the  kitchen  and  office  adjoining,  os  ihe  tcullery. 

Stryrpe.  Ecde*.  Memvrralt.  Edward  VI.  ch.  xxiv. 

Which  brought  forth  his  tcullmnly  narnphrase  on  St.  Paul, 
whom  he  brings  in,  discoursing  such  idle  stuff  to  the  maids  and 
widows,  as  his  own  servile  inurbanity  forbear*  not  to  put  in  tha 
apostle’s  mouth,  of  the  soul’s  conversing. 

Milton.  Colasterion. 

This  botcher  look*  a*  if  he  were  a dough-hak’d.  a little  butter 
now,  and  I would  eat  him  like  sn  oaten-cake ; his  father’s  diet 
was  new  cheese  and  onions  when  he  got  him ; what  a tculliem- 
fac'd  rascal  *»«. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher . Lenses  Cure,  act  ii.se.  1. 

Upon  an  address  from  parliament  to  remove  his  chancellor  ami 
treasurer,  his  answer  was,  “ that  he  (Richard  th*  Second)  would 
not  remove,  at  their  request,  the  meanest  oeulh/m  out  of  his 
kitchen." 

Boliighroke.  Remark*  on  Ike  History  of  England, 

I shall  nay  so  much  respect  to  my  contemporaries  as  never  to 
offend  their  delicacy  willingly ; therefore  shall  choose  such  illus- 
trations as  may  appear  fashionable  and  courtly,  as  well  as  clear 
and  luminous,  wherever  I have  the  option  j but  where  I want  skill 
to  compass  both,  shall  bop*  for  indulgence  if  1 prefer  clearness  and 
•ptnrss  before  neatness  and  politeness,  and  fetch  comparisons 
from  the  stable  or  the  scullery,  when  none  occur  suitable  to  my 
purpose  in  the  parlour  or  the  drawing  room. 

, Search.  Light  of  Salurt.  Introduction,  p.  xxxr. 

SCU'LPTOR,  See  Insculp. 

Scu'lpture,  n.  I Fr.  tcufptcur  ; It.  tcullore  ; Sp. 
Scu'lpture,  r.  >r.*cultor,  etculpidor  ; Lat.  sculptor , 
Scu'lptile,  from  sculpert , to  cut*  to  grave. 
Sculpt.  J which  (Votisiua)  differs  from  ttcal- 

prre  only  in  usage;  and  he  derives  from  the  Gr.  yXafv, 
with  the  italic  prefix,  eryXafut,  eyXvtpv, 

To  grave  or  ingrave,  to  cut  or  carve  into,  to  inscribe. 

Zeuxis  fund*  first  the  porlrature; 

And  Promwtheu*  the  tcu/piurr. 

After  what  forme  that  )>eni  thought. 

The  resembllce  anon  thei  wrought. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  hr. 

O,  that  the  tenor  of  my  just  complaint 
Were  icv/pt  with  steel  on  rocks  of  adamant ! 

Sandy  t. 


If  these  observations  have  hitherto  referred  principally  to  paint- 
ing, let  it  he  remembered  that  this  art  U much  more  extensive  and 
complicated  than  tculpture,  ami  affords  therefore  a more  ample  field 
for  criticism ; and  os  the  greater  includes  the  less,  the  leading 
principles  of  teulpturr  am  comprised  in  those  of  painting. 

Reynold*.  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  11.  Discourse  10. 

SCUPPER ; — skvppcr  holes,  says  Skinner,  are  holes 
in  the  benches  of  a ahip,  (fit  transtrU ,)  through  which 
the  water  flows;  from  the  Ger.  schojifrn,  haurirt.  be- 
cause through  them  the  water  ia  drawn  or  drained  off. 
They  are  said  to  be, 

Holes  in  the  deck,  through  which  the  water  drains  off. 


No  sooner  we  were  at  sea,  but  by  the  violence  of  the  storm  and 
the  working  of  the  ship,  we  made  a great  quantity  of  water  through 
our  holt*,  ports,  and  »cupper*. 


SCUR,  p. 

Scu'niiY.tr. 

Scu'rrer. 


r 


Anton.  Voyage*,  book  iii.  ch.  if. 

».  f.  to  tcour  ; to  move  rapidly,  to  clear 
the  ground  swiftly. 


1 have  s en  these  Britain*,  that  you  magnifie, 

Run  os  they  would  outrun  time,  and  rearing 
Basely,  for  mercy  roaring;  the  l>ght  shade**, 

That  in  a thought  tear  ot  the  fields  of  corn. 

Halted  on  crutches  to  ’em. 

Be, rum's* l and  Fletcher.  Bomduea . act  i.  sc.  1. 

Than  he  [Hannibal]  commanded  the  horsemen  of  the  Nunii- 
dians  to  scurry  to  the  trenches  of  the  Romans,  to  intkxi  them  to 
come  to  baltell.  Str  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  fol.  882. 

And  he  sente  forth*  scurrers  to  aduyse  the  deaiynge  of  their 
ennemyes,  and  to  m where  they  were,  and  what  no  mb  re  they 
were  oC 

Lard  Berners.  Froissart . Cronyclr,  vol.  ii.  ch.  XXXiii. 


SCURF,  D.  sckorjl,  sehorflig,  scurf,  scurfy ; 

Scu'kfy,  A.  S.  *ccorf-a,  from  scrorf-ian,  ro- 

Scu'rfiness,  l dcre,  ma/tderc,  to  gnaw,  to  bite; 
Scu'rvy,;!.  [ Skinner,  with  whom  Lye  coincides, 
Scu'bvy,  adj.  quod  in  morbum  ulum  cdacetn  op- 
Scu'iivilv.  ttme  quadrat.  Scurvie  or  scorbie, 
says  Junius,  is  the  disease  which  is  commonly  called 
McorbuU.  He  and  Skinner  give  the  words  ecorbit  or 
acorbutc  the  same  origin.  See  Scordutk.  Scurvy 
seems  no  other  than  tciufy.  See  Roynb.  Scurvy, 
met.,  is 
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•CURP. 

SCUR- 

R1LK. 


Shabby,  mean,  vile,  worthless ; despicable,  con* 
temptible. 

He  »*m1,  **  He  never  donyod  pilgrimages,  but  that  much  seurff 
must  be  pared  away,  e're  it  could  be  well  done  ; aa  superstition, 
idolatry/’ 

Strype.  Ecc/et.  Memorials,  book  i.  ch.  xxiL  Henry  VIII . 
Her  crafty  bead  was  altogether  bald, 

And,  as  in  hate  of  honorable  eld, 

Was  overgrown®  with  tcurfe  and  filthy  scald. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queme,  book  i.  can.  9. 


And  eoar  to  re  mayo* 

In  wretched  beggary, 

And  maungy  misery. 

In  lousy  lothsumnveaa, 

And  scabbed  scurf yntttc. 

Shelton.  D.  of  Albany,  SfC. 

A soiie  of  foul*  drabbes 
All  acwmy  with  acabbea. 

Id.  Elinour  Humming. 

Pi.  Is  she  not  very  angry  ? 

Sen.  You'll  find  that  quickly  : 

M,rt»  ■he’ll  call  ye  saucy  icurvty  fellow, 

Or  tone  such  familiar  name. 

j Beaumont  and  FMcher.  The  Wdd-go—t  Chat*,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Such  bnyit’rous  triflea  thy  muse  would  not  brooke, 

Hare  when  she'd  show  how  tcurmly  they  looke. 
Berkenhead.  On  the  Collection  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher' t Work u 

A cake  of  scurf  lies  baking  on  the  ground, 

And  prickly  stubs,  instead  of  Urea,  sic  found. 

Dry >im.  /Women  and  Areiie,  book  ii. 
But  here  comes  folks  e-preaching  to  us 
A saving  doctrine  to  undo  us, 

Whose  notions  fanciful  and  scurvy, 

Turn  old  religion  topsy-turvy. 

Lloyd.  The  Cobbler  of  Tetsmg  ton's  Letter. 


Upon  examination,  we  found  their  teeth  loose ; aod  that  many  of 
them  had  every  other  symptom  of  an  inveterate  tea  t curry. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  book  i.  eh.  iv. 


She  makes  forward  advances  to  the  unwary  to  bring  them  to 
her,  but  when  she  hat  gotten  them  fust  in  her  fetters  she  uses 
them  teurn/y,  allowing  them  no  rest  in  her  service,  and  feeding 
them  only  with  delusive  expectations  and  stale  scraps  of  enjoyment 
that  have  utterly  lost  their  savour. 

Smrch.  Light  if  Nature,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  ch.  xxxii. 


SCU'RRILE,  -j 
Scurri'lity,  l I 
Scu'rriloca,  | a 
Scu'rrilously.  J It 


Fr.  tcurriliie ; It.  tcurriiiia ; 
Lat.  ncurrifir,  from  scurra,  a jester, 
a scoffer.  Of  uncertain  Etymo- 
logy ; perhaps  from  A.  S.  acyr-an. 
See  Scour.  The  adjective  is  applied  from  the  lowest 
uses  of  jesting  or  scoffing. 

Jeatingor  scoffing,  likea  vulgar  buffoon  ; with  vulgar, 
low  calumny  or  scandal ; low,  vulgar,  indecent,  or  un- 
becoming. 


Now  I need  not  to  tell  that  teurri/iiie.  or  ale-house  iesting, 
would  be  thought  odious,  nr  gross*  mirth  would  be  deemed  mad- 
duw.  Wilton.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorujue,  p.  1 


And  sacted  silver  mistTW*,  lend  tbine  ear 
(Which  ne'er  heard  teurril  term,  into  whose  po  t 
Ne’er  entred  wanton  sound)  to  my  petition, 

Season’d  with  holy  fear. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  act  V.  sc.  1. 


The  people’s  guilty  too,  of  brow  more  bold. 

That  sits,  and  dares  tbrice-rovrri/e  lords  behold. 

Holy  day.  Juvenal.  Satire  8. 

One  would  inspect  him  [John  Brandish]  not  the  same  mao 
called  by  Bale  a tcttmUout  tool,  and  admired  by  Pile  for  piety 
and  learning,  jealous  lest  another  man  should  be  more  wise  to  sal- 
vation  than  himself.  Fuller.  Wortkie*.  Lancathtrt. 

Herein  onetie  aro  the  inferiour  sort  somewhat  to  be  blamed, 
that  being  thus  assembled,  their  talke  is  now  and  then  such  as  sa- 
voureth  of  teurri/iiie  and  rilmldrie. 

Hob nthed.  Description  of  England,  book  ii.  ch.  fi. 

VOL.  XXVI 1. 


If  either  you,  or  I,  know  the  right  way  SCUR* 

To  part  teumldie  from  wit,  or  can  B1I.X 

A Law  full  verse,  by  th’  eaxe,  or  finger  scan.  — 

Ben  Jon  ton.  Horae*.  8CUTB* 

He  is  ever  merry  but  sriill  modest ; not  dissolved  into  indecont  ' ^ v ~ 4 
laughter,  or  tickled  with  wit  scurrilous  or  injurious. 

I lab  mg  ion.  Cottar  a,  p.  3. 

If  we  are  of  a sanguine  and  jovisl  disposition,  our  idle  hours 
will  be  so  many  templing  opportunities  to  intemperance  and  wan- 
tonness,  nrofsncnes*  and  icum/ity,  and  all  the  other  wickednesses 
of  a lewd  and  dissolute  conversation. 

Scott.  Christian  fife,  part  i.  ch,  iv. 

But  Punrt,  late  bishop  of  Winton,  now  in  exile,  excellently  an- 
swered this  tcurriloMt  book,  with  great  learning  and  clearness. 

Sirypt.  Ecclet.  Memorials,  ch.  XX.  Mary. 

In  this  book  he  is  exceeding  bitter  against  Mucus,  and  pretends 
to  rive  a true  history  of  his  notorious  impurities  both  at  Geneva 
and  Leyden,  and  an  account  of  his  own  particular  life,  to  vindicate 
himself  from  what,  as  he  thought,  was  teumtouoly  said  of  him  by 
Morns.  Wood.  Fait i Onnumiet,  vol.  i.  fid.  263. 

It  may  be  so  ; but  then  remember,  it  wav  not  tilt  you  yourselves 
had  led  the  way  to  th«  abuse  of  words ; and  had  called  calumny 
plain  dealing  ; and  a teurril  license  urbanity. 

Warburtm.  Dedication  to  the  Freethinkers, 

We  must  acknowledge,  and  w*  ought  to  lament,  that  our  public 
papers  have  abounded  in  tcurrility. 

Bohngbrok*.  Answer  to  the  Defence. 

Within  a few  years  satire  has  reassumed  her  original  rude  form 
of  K«m/wi  and  petulant  abuse. 

Knox.  Essay  on  Satirt. 

SCUSE,  i.e.  excuse. 

For.  That  scute  semes  many  men  to  aaue  their  gifts. 

And  if  your  wife  be  nut  a mad  woman. 

And  know  how  well  1 hnue  dear  ru'd  this  ring, 

Shire  would  nut  hold  out  enemy  tor  eusr 
For  giuing  it  to  me. 

Shahiptarr.  Merchant  of  Venice,  act  ir.  sc.  1.  fol.  181. 

SCUT.  Lye  suggents  the  Goth,  slcaut,  fimbria , the 
edge  or  border ; it  is  perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  scyl-an,  to 
shoot;  that  which  shoots  up,  sc.  like 
The  short,  erect  tail  of  a hare. 


Mased  as  a Marche  hare,  he  ran  lylct  a tad. 

Skelton.  The  Crown*  of  LaurtU. 
The  liusband  (should)  take  a frogg  and  spit  her  (as  ft  were) 
alenglh  upon  a reed,  vo  aa  it  goe  in  at  the  that  or  rnatrixe  behind, 
and  come  foorth  again*  at  the  mouth. 

Holland.  Ptinie , book  xxxii.  ch.  v. 
Which  in  U>«  hare  hold*  not  the  common  position,  but  is  avmly 
seated,  and  in  its  didrntion  endmes  unto  the  coceix  or  scar. 

S*r  Thomas  Brown,  Vulgar  Erevan,  book  ill,  ch.  XV. 

SCUTE,  1 See  Escuage,  Escutcheon. 
Scu'taok,  > Low.  Lat.  scutagium,  from  Lat. 
Scu'tcheon.  J scutum,  a shield.  Scutcheon,  Fr. 
e tension, 

A small  target  or  shield.  See  the  Quotations  from 
Biackatone  and  Hume. 

I painted  all  with  amorettea, 

And  with  losengea  and  scochons. 

Chaucer.  71*  Romant  of  the  Hot*. 
The  crowns  that  they  on  their  tcoehomet  here, 

Were  set  with  pearle,  ruby,  and  sapbere. 

Id.  Th*  Flower  and  the  Leaf, 

Confirming  that  he  was  him  sdfe  a Mountacutr, 

And  bare  the  selfis  same  armes  that  I dyd  quarter  in  my  scute. 

Gascoigne.  Deuise  of  a Mathe. 
Bat  yet  they  oust  shoot*  as 
With  crownes  and  with  seutus, 

With  scutes  and  crownes  of  golde 
I dredc  we  are  bought  and  soldo. 

Shelton.  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court, 

Si 
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"SCUTE.  And  in  iiij  convearent  plan-*  of  the  maid  prove  rtime  I will  be 
— sett  luj  plaits  proven  with  iiij  thorhciu  of  ormys  fuluwing,  that  is 
SCCTI-  to  say.  at  the  he«le  the  ermes  of  the  eitie  of  London,  end  the  Drv* 
GERA.  per*’  anmi,  end  at  t!ie  fi-tt  myn  owrne  artm-».  end  my  mi-rrhnunt 
> 1 — ^ - merlu.%  Faty am.  ( Anmiclei.  Preface. 

Fur  within  the  cheppel  of  Batons,  he  caused  to  Ws  set  up  the 
sewfcAniN*  and  vhtehis  of  his  aunreduurs ; taking  greet  content- 
ment to  have  the  armi-s  of  bis  prvdecmMours  scene  on  high,  ami  the 
same  accoatpaiacd  with  the  titles  of  thvir  honourable  dignities  to 
be  read.  Holland,  Phmr,  book  xxxv.  ch.  iu. 

And  following  these  vain  pleasures  and  delights,  when  he  was 
in. his  galley,  be  caused  the  pl-tack*  uf  the  poop  thereof  to  be  cut 
and  broken  up,  that  he  might  lie  the  softer ; for  his  bed  was  not 
laid  upon  the  overtop,  but  laid  upon  girthws  strained  over  the  hole, 
cut  out  and  fastened  to  the  sides  ; and  he  earned  to  the  wars  with 
him  a guilds*!  iruckmn,  wherein  he  hail  no  cognizance  nor  ordinary 
device  of  the  Athenians,  but  onely  bad  the  image  of  Cupid  in  it, 
holding  lightning  in  hia  hand 

A ’urtk.  Plutarch,  /aw,  p,  171. 

This  pecuniary  satisfaction  (in  lieu  of  personal  attendance,  sew- 
liftr , bearing  a shield)  at  lost  casnc  to  be  levied,  by  assess  merit  at 
so  much  for  eTcry  knight's  fee,  under  the  name  uf  tentage. 

H/ackttour,  Commentaries,  book  L ch.  vliL 

The  king  could  require  in  war  the  persona,  attendance  of  his 
vassals,  that  is,  almost  all  the  Landed  proprietors  ; and  if  thry  de- 
clined the  service,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  him  a composition  in 
money,  which  was  called  a uxrtngr. 

Hume.  History  of  Euqhmtl,  vol.  ii»  Appendix  2. 
Though  all  the  titles,  coronets,  and  stars. 

That  statesmen  aim  at,  and  that  Mahon  bean, 

Knnch  your  'tcvlcJkeon,  dignify  your  rmst, 

Beam  on  your  coach,  and  biate  upon  your  breast. 

Cart  thorn.  The  Equality  uf  Human  Candshont. 

SCUTELLA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Echinodcr- 
mata. 

Generic  character.  Body  flattened,  elliptical  or  sub- 
orbicular,  enveloped  in  a crustaceous  covering,  armed 
with  innumerable  apiniform  tubercles  nnd  movable 
spines,  slightly  convex  above,  flat  below,  with  the 
margin  thin,  slightly  bordered,  and  furnished  with  very 
small  spines  ; the  disc  divided  into  numerous  compart- 
ments, which  are  bordered,  short,  and  resemble  petals 
of  a flower;  mouth  below,  central;  anus  between  the 
mouth  and  margin. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  dentala , Lamarck ; Kleine, 
pi.  xlix.  fig.  6,  7.  inhabitants  of  tropical  seas ; some 
few  species  occur  in  a fossil  state. 

SCUTELLARIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia,  order  Gymnospermia,  natural  order  La - 
biata.  Generic  character : border  of  the  calyx  entire, 
closed  and  covered  with  a lid  after  flowering  ; corolla 
tubular,  elongated. 

Twenty-two  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere. S.  galericulata  and  8.  minot  are  natives  of 
England. 

SC UTELLERA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Hemipte- 
rous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  longer  than  the  head, 
inserted  near  the  inner  margin  of  the  eyes,  five-jointed, 
the  second  joint  shorter  than  the  third  ; la  brum  long  and 
subulate;  thorax  narrowed  in  front;  a euteUum  ample, 
covering  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  ; body  oblong-oval, 
generally  of  brilliant  colours;  tarsi  three- jointed,  the 
basal  joint  short. 

Ty  pe  of  the  genus,  S.  sexmaculata  ; Leach,  Zool. 
Mac.  vol.  i.  pi.  xxxvi.  fig.  i.  Ilathcr  an  extensive 
genus,  the  species  of  which  inhabit  the  tropical  regions 
of  the  globe,  and  are  usually  adorned  with  brilliant  me* 
tallic  colours. 

SCUTIGERA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Myriapoda. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  setaceous,  composed  of 


numerous  joint*,  longer  than  the  bead  ; mouth  with  two  8CUTI- 
m audible*  ; labrum  multifid;  with  two  slender  palpi,  <J,h&A. 
and  two  pedifomi  appendages,  pierced  at  the  end  for  the  gcYD- 
passage  of  a poisonous  fluid  ; body  elongated,  linear,  MAjNUJJ. 
with  fifteen  pair  of  legs;  eyes  granulated,  compound; 
legs  elongated,  unequal. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Scolopendra  coleoptrata  ; Linnaeus, 

Sytt.  Nat.  vol.  ii.  pi.  1062.  Inhabits  Southern  Europe. 

SCUTTLE,  Fr.  escoutilles , Sp.  etc oi ilia.  Skinner 
thinks  may  be  from  the  D.  schuytr,  a boat,  or  from 
sckuUeU , scute (l a,  a kind  of  dish  or  platter ; it  is  more 
probably  from  the  A.  S.  scyl-an,  to  shoot. 

The  scuttles  in  the  deck  of  a ship,  the  opening  through 
which  goods,  &c.  arc  shut  into  the  hold. 

A coal  scuttle  ; to  shoot  coals  into  the  cellar  is  m 
common  expression ; from  the  scuttle  they  are  shot  or 
thrown  upon  the  fire. 

To  scuttle  off  or  away,  is  to  scud  or  scuddle  off. 

To  scutlle  a ship ; to  make  openings  or  holes. 

The  commodore,  having  no  occasion  for  these  other  vessel*,  had 
ordered  the  masts  uf  all  live  of  them  to  bt  cut  away  at  his  first 
arrival ; and  on  his  leaving  the  place  they  wars  towed  out  of  the 
harbour,  and  muttUd  and  sunk. 

Anson,  f ’oy  ayes,  bock  iii.  ch.  iv. 

We  hoyssd  out  our  boat,  and  took  up  some  of  them ; as  also  a 
•mall  hatch,  or  temuJe  rather,  belonging  to  some  bark. 

Dumpier,  foyngtt.  Juno  1&8S. 

Then  we  jogg’d  on  again  to  the  Northward,  and  Baw  many 
•mall  ikiliihius  and  whatos,  and  abtuulsocs  of  scuttbe-sM/s  swim- 
ming on  the  sea.  Id.  lb.  Anns  1699. 

Scuttle,  D.  schotel ; Fr.  escuclle ; It.  scodella ; Sp. 
escitdilla ; Lat.  scuteUa , *c  it  tula,  a dish,  a platter,  from 
scutum,  says  Voaaina,  because  the  scutella  was  formed 
like  an  oblong  shield.  >Scull  is, 

A Scotch  name  for  a basket  of  a semicircular  form. 

Jamieson.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  same  word  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

A shuttle  or  Slovene,  to  rid  soil  from  the  corn. 

Tuseer.  Husbandry  Fumtiurc.  p.  14. 

The  earth  and  stones  they  are  fain  to  carry  from  under  their 
feet  in  scuttles  and  baskets.  HukesceU,  On  Ihnmdence. 

SCUTULA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Oclan- 
dria , order  Monogynia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
spreading,  shield-formed ; corolla,  petals  five,  nearly 
round,  acuminate,  conniving ; berry  situated  in  the 
calyx,  eight-celled,  one-seeded ; seeds  compressed. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Cochinchina. 

SCYDM2BNUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  eleven-jointed,  rather 
long,  clavate,  the  basal  joint  robust,  slightly  elongate, 
the  second  also  rather  large,  the  three  or  four  terminal 
ones  gradually  thickening,  with  the  last  longest,  acumi- 
nated or  ovale,  the  intermediate  joints  smallest,  and 
slightly  variable  in  the  different  species ; palpi  four,  maxil- 
lary elongate,  four-jointed,  the  third  joint  large,  pear- 
shaped,  the  fourth  minute,  subulate ; head  ovate-orbi- 
cular, nutaut ; eyes  large,  prominent ; thorax  narrower 
than  tike  elytra,  attenuated  behind  ; elytra  ample,  free, 
ovate,  convex,  entire, their  base  generally  furrowed;  legs 
slender  ; femora  clavate;  tibia  slightly  curved;  farsipen- 
tamcrous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  tarsatus , Kunze ; Denny, 
hfonogr^  Pttlaph.,  et  Scydmtrn,,  pL  xi.  fig.  1,  A genus 
consisting  of  numerous  very  minute  species,  of  which 
nearly  twenty  are  found  in  England. 
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9CYL-  SCYLLJEA,  in  Zoology , a genua  of  Gatteropodous 
Mo  "UK*. 

SCYL-  Generic  chttracler.  Body  gelatinous,  oblong:,  greatly 
LION,  compressed  on  the  sides,  channelled  beneath:  back  with 
an  elevated  crest,  with  tour  alary  processes  disposed  in 
pairs ; bronchi a external,  expanded  in  fascicles  over  the 
internal  face  of  the  dorsal  processes  , head  slightly  pro- 
minent; fallacy  la  two,  dilated  above  and  narrowed 
towards  their  base. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  pelagica  ; Cuvier,  Atm.  Mut. 
vol.  vi.  pi.  Ixi.  fig.  1,  3,  4.  Inhabits  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

SCYLLARUS,  in  Zoology,  a genua  of  Decapodous 
Crustacea. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  four,  the  lateral  ones 
with  four  flattened  joints  at  the  base,  the  intermediate 
pair  Aliform,  bifid  at  the  apex ; eyes  distant ; body  ob- 
long; carapace  large,  broad,  slightly  convex  : tail  ex- 
tended, aemicylindrical,  terminated  by  u scale-like  fan- 
shaped  fin  ; legs  ten  in  number,  simple,  terminated  with 
a claw  at  the  apex. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  aretta,  Fabricius ; Canoer 
arctv s,  Linn.  Spat.  Nat.  vol.  L pi.  ii.  p.  1053.  A na- 
tive of  the  European  Ocean  ; supposed,  but  erroneously, 
to  occur  on  the  English  coasts  : there  aro  several  other 
species  of  the  genua. 

SCYLLION,  from  the  Gr.  trsvXxoy,  a shark,  Cuv.; 
Dogjish,  Yarr.  In  Zoology , a genus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  family  Plagiosiomi , order  Chondroptc- 
rygii  branchiis  fixis,  class  SHsees. 

Gcfterie  character.  Muzzle  short  and  obtuse ; nos- 
trils near  the  mouth,  more  or  less  closed  by  cutaneous 
lobes ; teeth  each  having  a long  point  in  the  centre,  and 
a very  small  one  on  either  side;  inspiracles  or  temporal 
apertures ; branchial  openings  partly  above  the  pectoral 
fins ; dorsal  fins  far  back,  the  first  a little  before  the  ven- 
tral*; caudal  fin  long  and  truncated  at  its  tip:  oviparous. 

This  genua,  separated  by  Cuvier  from  the  True  Sharks, 
(Squall.  Lin.)  is  distinguished  from  them  by  the  short- 
ness of  the  muzzle,  by  the  nostrils  extending  into  grooves, 
and  by  the  truncated  farm  of  their  tail.  Their  teeth 
consist  of  a middle  spear-like  piece,  at  the  base  of  which 
on  either  side  is  a smaller  process,  and  they  are  placed 
in  two,  three,  or  four  rows  in  each  jaw.  They  are  ovi- 
parous, and  deposit  their  eggs  several  times  in  the  year 
among  fud  and  other  marine  plants,  in  the  sand  and 
mud,  ;where,  when  first  hatched,  the  young  fish  are 
amply  provided  with  nourishment. 

From  a variation  in  the  position  of  the  anal  fin  as  re- 
gards the  second  dorsal,  Cuvier  has  divided  them  into 
two  sections,  to  the  former  of  which  all  the  European 
species  as  well  as  some  others  belong. 

eu  With  the  anal  Jin  opposite  the  interval  between  the 
dorsal  Jins. 

' S.  Canicula,  Cuv.;  Squalns  Canicula , Lin.;  la 
Roussctte,  Bl. ; Spotted  and  Lesser-spotted  Shark, 
I\*nn. ; Small-spotted  Dogjith , Yarr.  From  eighteen 
to  thirty  inches  in  length  ; the  body  thickest  at  the  pec- 
toral fins,  and  thence  regularly  tapering  to  the  tail ; 
head  large,  flattened  above;  eyes  large  and  orbits 
elongated,  with  an  aperture  behind  each  ; mouth  horse- 
shoe shaped,  and  each  jaw  armed  with  four  rows  of 
teeth;  lobea  of  the  nostrils  united  and  concealing  the 
upper  lip ; five  branchial  openings  on  each  side,  the  first 
of  which  is  the  largest,  and  the  fifth  the  smallest,  between 
the  mouth  and  the  pectoral  fins,  which  are  large ; first 


dorsal  fin  opposite  the  space  between  the  ventral  and  SCYL- 
anal  fins  ; ventral  fins  of  a triangular  shape,  their  bases  LION, 
united  almost  throughout  their  whole  length  in  the  male,  v 
but  leas  so  in  the  female;  between  them  the  lengthened 
vent;  upper  parts  marked  with  small  reddish-browo 
spots  on  a very  pale  reddish-brown  grooud ; sides  and 
belly  pale  ochrish-white  ; pupils  black  with  white  irides; 
the  skin  glossy,  with  numerous  close,  small,  hurt!  points, 
which  feel  rough  if  the  finger  be  carried  along  them 
from  the  tail  forwards,  but  smooth  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection ; it  is  used  for  polishing  wood.  This  species  is 
found  not  only  in  the  British,  but  also  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  in  the  Indian  Seas ; it  is  very  common  on  our 
Southern  coast,  and  in  Cornwall  is  called  the  Morgay, 

It  lives  near  the  bottom,  feeding  on  mullusca  and  small 
fish,  and  is  very  voracious.  Very  good  oil  is  obtained 
from  its  liver. 

S.  Catula,  Cuv. ; Squal . Catulus  el  Stellar  is.  Lin. ; 
le  Rockier,  Lacep. ; Large-spotted  Dogfish,  Yarr.  From 
two  to  three  feet  long,  and  differing  from  the  last  species 
in  the  nostrils  being  smaller,  not  united,  and  leaving  the 
mouth  and  upper  lip  distinct,  and  in  the  ventral  fins 
being  cut  square ; upper  parts  brownish-grey,  slightly 
tinged  with  red ; back,  sides,  and  tail  sparingly  marked 
with  large  deep  brown  or  black  spots;  under  parts 
whitish ; pupils  green,  irides  greyish.  It  lives  among 
the  rocks,  and  is  found,  though  not  so  commonly,  in 
the  same  seas  as  the  last  species.  In  Scotland  it  is 
called  the  Bounce,  In  February  and  March  the  female 
is  found  full  of  forty  or  fifty  pale  yellow  eggs,  which  she 
deposits  in  May  among  the  rocks.  Cuvier  considers  the 
Roussctte  Tigris  of  Bloch  distinct  from  S.  Canicula , 
with  which  Bloch  considers  it  identical,  aud  supposes  it 
to  be  a foreign  species  very  nearly  allied  to  S.  Catula. 

S.  Melanastoma,  Bonap. ; le  Squale  Melaxtome, 

Blaiuv. ; Black-mouthed  Dogjish,  Yarr.  Length  twenty- 
five  inches ; head  flat  on  the  top,  rather  wide  behind;  nos- 
trils double,  one  beneath  linear,  the  other  on  the  margin ; 
temporal  apertures  nearly  angular ; pectoral  fins  wide  ;• 
upper  lobe  of  the  tail  in  a line  with  the  body,  bent  down- 
wards towards  its  extremity,  rounded,  incised, or  jagged, 
its  upper  edge  armed  with  a double  row  of  prickles  pointing 
outward  and  downward  on  either  side;  under  lobe 
rather  narrow  and  expanded  beneath  ; mouth  dark  co- 
loured within  i head  and  back  light  brown,  with  two 
rows  of  ocellated  spots  on  either  side,  one  commencing 
at  the  neck  and  running  aloug  the  back,  the  other  behind 
the  eye,  running  along  the  upper  side  of  the  belly  and 
becoming  obsolete  at  the  ventral  fins;  between  these 
rows  numerous  irregular  spots  ; hinder  part  of  the  back 
and  fins  barred  and  clouded  with  various  tints  of  brown 
and  yellow.  Is  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  rare 
on  the  British  const ; it  has  been  caught  off  I’olperro  in 
Cornwall,  and  described  by  Mr.  Couch  as  the  Eyed 
Dogfish.  Rfcno  has  described  tins  species  under  the 
name  of  Rousseite  d'Artedi. 

S.  A fricanus , Gmel. ; le  Ga tonne,  Brouss. ; Striped 
Dogjish.  Two  feet  and  a half  in  length ; the  tongue 
and  palate  covered  with  small  blunt  tubercles;  pectoral 
fins  large ; ventral*  nearly  triangular ; caudal  fin  rounded 
at  its  lower  extremity  ; this  species  is  distinguished  by 
seven  parallel  longitudinal  stripes  passing  from  tbe  tip 
of  the  nose  to  that  of  the  tail.  Is  taken  off  the  African 
coast,  at  False  Bay,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

S.  Freycineti,  Cuv. ; Frey  cine  Vs  Dogjish.  About  a 
foot  long  ; muzzle  obtuse  and  rounded  ; mouth  near  the 
noetrib,  which  ore  fringed  ; lips  projecting  and  plaited  ; 
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8CYL-  temporal  apertures  very  large,  close  to  and  below  the 
LION.  eyes . fourth  and  filth  branchial  openings  closer  than 
the  rest,  and  partially  hidden  by  the  base  of  the  pectoral 
fins ; both  dorsat  fins  of  equal  size,  triangular,  and  ob- 
tuse, the  beginning  of  the  first  corresponds  to  the  middle 
of  the  ventral  fins;  anal  fin  small,  long,  and  entirely 
passing  back  beneath  the  caudal  fin,  which  it  touches, 
and  seems  to  form  its  first  lobe ; caudal  fin  compressed, 
truncated  at  its  tip,  which  shows  an  indication  of  a cleft, 
and  composed  of  two  lobes,  of  which  the  first  is  the 
larger ; its  general  colour  reddish,  with  broad  reddish- 
brown  rings,  which  become  more  distinct  towards  tin: 
tail ; dorsal  fins  each  marked  with  two  round  spots. 
Caught  off  the  Isle  of  Wnigiou. 

8.  Edtcardsii , Cuv. ; Greater  Catfish,  Edw.  Cuvier 
considers  this  species  as  distinct  from  8.  Stellaris,  with 
which  it  is  often  confounded ; it  mar,  however,  turn  out 
to  be  merely  the  young  of  that  species.  Edwards  states 
that  the  back  is  of  a brownish  colour,  varied  with  broken 
irregular  bars  of  dark  blackish,  and  the  belly  white;  all 
the  fins  spotted  with  ashy.  His  specimens  were  very 
young,  and  taken  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

S.  Gunneri,  Cuv. ; Squat.  Catvlus,  Gunn. ; Gunners 
Dogfish.  Nearly  four  feet  in  length ; muzzle  long, 
transparent,  and  studded  on  both  its  upper  and  under 
surfaces  with  numerous  delicate  pores ; skin  rough, espe- 
cially on  the  back ; the  prevailing  colour  grey,  whence 
by  some  persons  it  has  lieen  called  the  Grey  Shark, 
tinged  with  reddish  on  the  beck,  but  becoming  lighter 
on  the  under  parts;  numerous  large  and  small  dark 
coloured  spots,  each  surrounded  by  a white  ring,  are 
sprinkled  over  the  body,  the  most  distinct  and  the  largest 
of  which  are  those  ranged  in  regular  order  just  above 
the  lateral  line.  It  is  in  general  considered  to  be  the 
same  as  S.  Catulut , but  Cuvier  thinks  it  a distinct 
species. 

fi.  With  the  anal  Jin  posterior  to  the  second  dorsal ; 
natal  totes  prolonged  into  beards  or  cirrhi ; temporal 
apertures  very  small ; Jiflh  branchial  aperture  often 
lost  in  the  fourth. 

S.  Punctaius,  Cuv.;  Squat.  Punct.  Schn.;  SauaL 
Rarbaius,  Gmel. ; le  Squale  Poinlille,  Laccp. ; White- 
pointed  Dogfish.  Three  and  a half  feet  in  length  ; has 
the  pectoral  fins  large,  and  commencing  at  the  third 
branchial  aperture;  the  under  lobe  of  the  caudal  fin 
deeply  notched ; upper  part  of  the  body  and  tail  uni- 
formly reddish  ; under  parts  tawny  sprinkled  with  small 
white  spots.  Found  on  the  coasts  of  South  America, 
Jamaica,  aud  New  Hollund. 

S.  Tigrinus,  Cuv. ; Squat.  Tigr.  Foret. ; Sq.  Fasci- 
atusy  Bl. ; Sq.  J^yngicaudus,  Gmel. ; le  Tigre,  Drouss. ; 
Tigerine  Dogfish.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length  ; 
caudal  fin  very  long,  and  both  its  lobes  on  the  under 
edge  of  the  tail ; upper  part  of  the  body  and  the  fins 
black,  spotted  and  striped  with  while  like  the  markings 
of  a Tiger’s  skin.  Is  found  in  the  Indian  Seas,  occa- 
sionally taken  off  the  Coromandel  coast,  where  it  is 
called  by  the  natives  Poollee  Makum ; in  the  Canton 
river  it  is  found  in  great  numbers,  and  is  said  to  feed  on 
crustoceous  and  testaceous  animals. 

•SL  Lobatusy  Cuv.;  Squat.  Lob.  Schn. ; Watts's  Shark , 
Phill.;  Watts's  Dogfish.  Nineteen  inches  in  length; 
between  the  mouth  and  the  first  branchial  apertures  five 
pairs  of  cartilaginous  jagged  appendages ; mouth  near 
the  muzzle,  with  nine  large  curved  teeth  in  three  rows, 


and  numernus  smaller  ones  on  the  sides  of  both  jaws;  8CYL- 
caudal  fin  deeply  cleft,  the  anterior  lobe  the  longest ; LION, 
colour  of  the  body  brown,  of  different  shades,  with  three 
rows  of  large,  pale,  irregular  spots,  mostly  dark  within,  ni;s. 
one  of  these  passes  down  the  middle  and  the  others  ^ — v — . 
on  either  sale.  Mow  which  are  several  more,  but  less 
distinct.  Found  in  Sydney  Cove,  Port  Jackson. 

S.  Russettii , Cuv. ; Ruttell's  Dogfish.  Thirteen 
inches  long;  pectoral  fins  large  and  orbicular,  com- 
mencing at  the  second  branchial  aperture ; upper  lobe 
of  the  caudal  fin  narrow,  iis  lower  lobe  cleft ; upper  parts 
dusky  brown,  marked  with  twelve  or  thirteen  longitu- 
dinal bright  brown  stripes  extending  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  point  of  the  tail;  under  surface  dusky  while.  Is 
caught  off  the  Coromandel  coast,  aud  called  by  the  na- 
tives of  Vizagapatam  Bokrt  Sorra. 

See  Linnsi  Systema  Nat ur/r  a Gmelin  ; Broussonet, 

M i‘moires  *ur  Us  Chiens  de  Mer,  in  Histoire  de  VAca- 
dimir  des  Sciences,  1780  ; Gunner,  in  Det  Trondhiemske 
Selskabs  Skriflrr ; Bloch,  Ichthyologia  a Schneider;  Pa- 
trick Russell,  Fishes  of  the  Coromandel  Coast ; Risso, 

Histoire  Natur rile  de  C Europe  Meridionals ; Yarrell, 

History  of  British  Fishes. 

SCYMNUS,  from  the  Gr.  oKvpt-oc,  a kind  of  shark, 

Cuv.  In  Zoology , a genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  family  Plagiostomi,  order  Chondropterygii  branchiis 
Jiris,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Body  tapering,  long,  and  covered 
with  tubercles ; muzzle  short  but  not  blunt ; teeth  pyra- 
midal, sharp,  and  serrated  in  one  or  two  rows  in  the 
lower,  and  in  several  in  the  upper  jaw ; temporal  aper- 
tures ; two  dorsal  fins  without  spines,  the  second  above 
the  ventral*;  no  anal  fin;  tail  short:  ovoviviparous. 

This  genus,  established  by  Cuvier,  is  distinguished 
from  Scyllion  by  having  no  anal  fin,  and  from  Spina. r 
by  the  absence  of  the  dorsal  spines  and  the  form  of  the 
teeth.  They  are  very  voracious,  but  when  caught  make 
no  resistance  whilst  taking  out  of  the  water.  On  the 
French  coast  and  in  the  North  of  Europe  they  are  taken 
with  hooks  attached  to  chains,  on  which  they  are  unable 
to  act  with  their  teeth ; and  from  their  bulky  liver  is 
extracted  large  quantities  of  oil,  which  is  used  for  soften- 
iog  hides. 

.5.  Nicaxnsisy  Riss.  Three  feet  In  length ; head  of 
moderate  size ; muzzle  rounded  and  short ; nostrils  large 
and  orbicular ; upper  jaw  armed  with  five  rows  of  long, 
narrow,  sharp,  curved  teeth  far  apart,  lower  jaw  having 
six  rows  of  a flattened  pyramidal  form,  finely  toothed, 
close  set,  and  mostly  movable ; temporal  apertures  large 
and  semilunar;  branchial  apertures  very  small  and  of 
equal  size ; pectoral  fins  very  large ; first  dorsal  small, 
and  nearer  to  the  head  than  the  middle  of  the  body  ; 
the  second  very  large;  ventrals  large  and  far  apart; 
caudal  sinuous  below,  and  terminating  in  a point ; the 
colour  is  reddish-brown-violet.  The  female  is  distin- 
guished by  having  seven  rows  of  teeth  in  the  upper,  and 
eight  in  the  lower  jaw ; her  ventral  fins  are  almost  close; 
she  is  of  larger  dimensions,  and  the  grouud  colour  of 
the  body  is  sprinkled  with  black  spots.  It  is  found  off 
the  coast  of  Nice,  and  frequents  deep  rocky  bottoms, 
which  it  seldom  leaves.  About  February  the  sexes 
come  together,  and  three  mouths  after  the  female  drops, 
at  intervals  of  several  days,  from  ten  to  sixteen  living 
young.  Tliis  species  was  named  by  Gmelin  Squalus 
AmericanuSy  from  supposing  that  Cape  Breton  near 
Bayonne  aud  Cape  Breton  of  Newfoundland  were  the 
same  place.  The  fish  is  not  found  in  America, 
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SCYM-  8.  Sparophagu Cuv. ; Data  lias  Sparoph,  Rufin. 

NLS.  From  four  to  five  feet  in  length;  teeth  placed  in  one 
row  in  the  lower,  and  two  in  the  upper  jaw  ; eye*  round, 
very  small,  and  black;  buck  dusky;  belly  whitish.  This 
* fish  is  caught  on  the  Sicilian  coast,  and  called  by  the 
fishermen  Mangia-luvaro , from  its  feeding  on  a species 
of  Sparus  known  to  them  by  the  name  Luvaro.  Its 
flesh  is  delicate,  and  more  esteemed  than  that  of  Sharks 
in  general. 

8.  Rotlratu* , Riss.  Thirteen  inches  in  length ; the 
muzzle  very  long  and  rounded  in  front ; mouth  semi- 
lunar; upper  teeth  pointed  aud  curved  laterally,  lower 
straight  and  pointed  ; the  body  tapering,  covered  with  a 
skin  almost  smooth,  and  of  a bluish-grey  colour;  pectoral 
fins  rounded ; caudal  fin  divided  into  two  lobes,  of 
which  the  upper  is  the  longest.  It  is  found  at  great 
depths  on  the  Southern  coast  of  France. 

S.  Borealis , Scoresby;  Squalus  Car  char  ias,  Gunn.; 
Greenland  Sharks  Flemm.  From  twelve  to  fourteen 
feet  in  length ; mouth  wide ; teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  in 
three  rows,  suddenly  becoming  narrow  and  lanceolate, 
with  the  cutting  edges  rough,  in  the  lower  jaw  in  two 
rows,  with  cutting  edges,  and  rather  convex  on  the  fore 
edge;  general  colour  grey ; eyes  blue  with  emerald-green 
pits.  it  is  found  in  the  North  Sea*,  and  has  twice 
en  taken  on  the  Scottish  coast.  It  lives  principally 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  rarely  comes  to  the  surface, 
but  sometimes  approaches  the  shore  when  in  pursuit  of 
its  prey,  or  escaping  from  its  enemies.  It  feeds  on  living 
marine  animal*  as  well  a*  on  dead  carcases,  especially 
on  Cod,  Dorse,  Halibut,  and  dead  Whales;  and  Gunner 
mentions  instances  of  a whole  Rein-deer,  without  its 
horns,  haviog  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  one ; and 
one  of  the  largest  Seals,  the  size  of  an  Ox,  in  that  of  an- 
other. It  is  much  dreaded  on  the  Greenland  coast,  and 
Fabricius,  in  his  Fauna  Groenlandica,  mentions  that  it 
will  snap  in  two  the  small  boats  to  which  it  is  attracted 
by  the  Seal  skin  covering  them.  Large  quantities  of  oil 
are  obtained  from  its  liver.  Fabricius  says  it  is  vivipa- 
rous. Scoresby  speaks  of  this  spedes  as  being  one  of 
the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Whale,  biting  and 
annoying  it  whilst  alive,  and  feeding  on  it  when  dead. 
It  scoops  out  large  hemispherical  pieces  nearly  as  big  as 
a man’s  head,  and  continues  gorging  lump  after  lump 
till  it  has  completely  filled  itself.  Its  gluttonous  dispo- 
sition overcomes  the  pain  it  suffers  from  being  stabbed 
through  the  body  with  a knife,  as  Scoresby  has  seen  it 
after  such  a wound  return  after  a time  to  banquet  again 
on  the  Whale  at  the  very  spot  where  it  had  been  wounded. 
He  states  also  that  though  the  Whale  fishers  frequently 
slip' into  the  water  where  that  species  abounds,  he  has 
never  known  an  instance  of  their  having  been  at- 
tacked by  this  Shark.  It  is  probably  the  same  fish  as 
Bloch's  Lamie , which,  however,  is  depicted  with  an 
anal  fin. 

8.  B rev  ip  in  nit,  Cur. ; Somniotut  lirevipinnis,  Lesuer. 
Nearly  six  feet  and  a half  in  length ; muzzle  short  and 
obtuse;  body  elongated  with  a slight  elevation,  nar- 
rower at  the  tail,  and  covered  with  a rough  skin  beset 
with  triangular,  curved,  striated,  ond  pointed  asperities ; 
its  colour  pale  leaden-grey,  rather  darker  on  the  back  ; 
lateral  line  black  and  marked  with  small  transverse 
lines ; all  the  fins  very  small,  the  pectorals  the  largest, 
measuring  four  inches  at  their  base,  and  five  in  length ; 
tail  wide  and  emarginate.  It  has  been  caught  at  Marble- 
head, Massachusetts,  and,  from  its  inactive  and  sluggish 
habits,  is  called  by  the  American  fishermen  the  Nurte 


or  Bleeper,  Cuvier  thinks  it  probably  belongs  to  this  SCYM- 
genu*,  though  the  form  of  its  teeth  are  not  mentioned  NlfS. 
by  Leaner,  who  forms  it  into  a new  subgenus,  to  which,  v— v-w 
from  its  habits,  he  gives  the  name  SoTnninsus. 

S.  Bi*pinaiut,  Cuv. ; la  Leicht  Labor dc , Qnoy  and  4 
Gaim.  The  specimen  described  by  Messrs.  Quoy  and 
Gaimard  was  only  seven  inches  and  a half  long,  and 
they  supposed  it  to  be  a young  one.  The  body  long, 
and  almost  cylindrical ; head  and  muzzle  rounded;  the 
nostrils  deeply  pierced  iu  the  sides  of  the  latter,  and  di- 
vided by  a small  membrane  into  two  parts ; the  tem- 
poral apertures  in  shape  resembling  a reversed  D, 
situated  just  behind  the  eyes,  and  divided  by  a vertical 
membrane ; lower  jaw  furnished  with  a single  row  of 
sharp  cutting  teeth,  inclining  some  to  the  right  and 
others  to  the  left ; the  upper  jaw  armed  with  several 
rows  of  very  small  straight  teeth  ; pectoral  fins  large 
and  rounded,  commencing  at  tile  filth  branchial  aper- 
ture ; first  dorsal  very  small  and  far  back,  the  second 
longer  and  rather  higher;  ventral*  not  far  back,  very 
small,  aud  each  terminating  in  a little  spine  ; caudal  fin 
composed  of  two  lobes  and  rounded ; its  colour  is  deep 
brown,  nearly  black ; pectoral  fins  white,  except  their 
base,  which  is  black.  From  the  coast  of  Lhe  Isle  of 
France. 

S.  Brasiliensit,  Cuv.  Nearly  of  the  same  form  as 
the  last  species,  but  distinguished  by  the  very  great  size 
of  its  lower  jaw,  by  the  gape  being  nearer  the  tip  of  the 
muzzle,  by  lhe  greater  size  of  its  dorsal  fins,  by  its  ven- 
trals  having  no  spines,  and  by  the  lobes  of  its  caudal  fin 
being  more  deeply  cleft;  its  colour  is  lighter  brown,  and 
the  throat  is  crossed  by  a broad  deep  brown  band.  From 
the  Brazilian  coast. 

S.  Squamoma,  Lacep. ; VEcailleux , Brouss.  Three 
feet  in  length;  muzzle  long  and  flattened;  teeth  nearly 
square,  and  angular  at  their  edges,  those  of  the  lower 
jaw  very  large ; nostrils  large  and  partially  covered  by 
membrane;  pectoral  fins  of  moderate  size,  and  nar- 
rowed at  their  base ; dorsal  fins  occupying  a large  por- 
tion of  the  hack,  and  each  armed  with  a pointed  bone  ia 
Us  middle,  the  first  the  largest,  its  hinder  part  long  and 
narrow ; ventral  fins  semielliptical,  and  near  the  caudal, 
which  at  first  hus  a rounded  form,  and  afterwards  di- 
lates towards  the  lip;  the  whole  body  covered  with  oval 
scales  marked  with  a middle  longitudinal  ridge  aud 
resembling  small  leaves. 

Some  have  the  first  dorsal  fin  above  the  vcnlrals,  and 
the  second  further  back  ; such  is 

S.  Spinaiux,  Cuv. ; It  Squale  Boucle,  Lacep.  Four 
feet  in  length ; the  skin  of  this  species  is  beset  with 
tubercles  of  unequal  size,  broad  and  round  at  their  base, 
surmounted  with  one  or  two  spines  curved  backwards 
like  those  of  the  Tbornback,  Raja  Clavata.  It  is 
caught  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 

See  Cuvier,  Regnt  Animal ; Risso,  Histoire  Nature  He 
dc  l* Europe  Meridional ; Broussonet,  Memoir  cs  sur 
let  Chient  de  Mer. 

SCYMNUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  very  short,  rather  slen- 
der at  the  base,  the  apez  abruptly  clavate, obtuse  ; palpi 
four,  mazillary  with  the  terminal  joint  large,  securiform  ; 
bead  small,  deflexed ; eyes  oblong ; thorax  transverse, 
scarcely  narrower  than  lhe  elyira,  lhe  posterior  margin 
as  broad  as,  and  closely  applied  to,  the  base  of  the  elytra, 
these  last  generally  very  convex,  large,  rarely  spoiled  ; 
body  generally  more  or  less  hemispheric  and  pubescent ; 
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SCYM-  legs  short,  simple;  ft'tnora  slightly  incras&atcd ; tarti 
NUS.  trimerous. 

“ Type  of  the  genus,  S.  «ftx,  Kugeltan ; Stephens, 
SCYK  . jjnff  Jfrtl.  ( Mandibulata ,)  vol.  iv.  p.  392.  A genus 
composed  of  numerous  minute  species,  sixteen  of  which 
are  indigenous;  frequenting  hedge*  in  grawy  places 
during  the  Summer. 

SCYPHIPHORA,  in  Jlotany,  a genu*  of  the  class 
Tetrandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rubiaccec. 
Generic  character:  calyx  ovale,  border  nearly  entire; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  interior  of  die  tube  hirsute,  bor- 
der four-cleft,  spreading;  filaments  short;  stigma  two- 
cleft ; drupe  one-seeded. 

One  species,  S.  hydrvphylacea,  native  of  the  Mo- 
luccas. 

SCYRIS,  Cuv.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  family  Hcomberoides,  order  Acanthnptc- 
rygii , class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Profile  nearly  vertical ; lower 
jaw  projecting  rather  beyond  the  upper,  and  the  edge  of 
each  armed  with  a very  narrow  bond  of  fine  teeth;  in 
front  of  the  vainer  a slight  roughness  instead  of  teeth, 
but  the  tongue,  which  is  oblong,  obtuse,  and  free,  en- 
tirely covered  with  rough  processes ; spines  of  the  first 
dorsal  fin  few  and  concealed  in  (lie  edge  of  the  second, 
which,  with  the  anal,  has  part  of  its  spines  elongated 
into  simple  filaments,  hut  the  others  branched  and 
elongated  by  only  one  filament ; ventral  fins  not  elon- 
gated. 

Of  this  genus,  placed  by  Cuvier  between  Otolistes 
and  Blepharis,  there  an*  two  specie*  described, — 

S.  Tndica,  Cuv.  Length  from  fifteen  inches  to  five 
feet ; its  greatest  depth  between  the  origin  of  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  ; mouth  at  the  base  of  the  muzzle,  and 
nearly  horizontal,  profile  nearly  vertical;  limb  of  the 
preopercnle  broad  ; opercule  twice  as  high  as  its  length, 
and  slightly  hollowed  nt  its  upper  third  ; subopereule 
and  interopercule  long  and  narrow  ; branchial  opening 
very  wide,  its  membrane  narrow,  hidden  by  the  oper- 
cular piece*,  and  supported  by  seven  rays ; six  small, 
short,  slender,  spiny  rays  belong  to  the  first  dorsal,  but 
lie  dose  against  the  interspinous  processes  which  sup- 
port them,  and  so  enclosed  in  a narrow,  deep,  cuticular 
groove  that  they  cannot  be  seen  ; second  dorsal  com- 
mencing with  a short  spine,  to  which  is  articulated  a 
simple  ray  elongated  into  a thread  about  half  the  length 
of  the  body ; the  following  three  diminish  gradually, 
and  are  simple ; the  fifth  and  sixth  are  branched,  and 
one  of  their  branches  elongates  into  a thread ; eleven 
branched  spines  without  threads  follow,  forming  a low 
fin,  and  after  these  nineteen  bhint  spines ; the  anal  fin 
nearly  corresponds,  preceded  by  a little  spine,  but  its  first 
blunt  ray  only  is  elongated,  the  others  gradually  dimi- 
nish to  the  fourth,  after  which  the  remaining  twelve  are 
about  equal  height  with  the  dorsal;  pectorals  sithe-like, 
and  nearly  a third  of  the  length  of  the  liody ; ventral*, 
attached  close  together,  arc  rather  in  front  of  the  pecto- 
rals, their  rays  are  all  compressed  and  cutting;  between 
the  anal  aud  ventral  fin*  a sharp  bony  space  with  two 
small  rudimental  spines;  the  scules  are  hardly  visible 
except  towards  the  tail ; caudal  fin  forked,  its  lobe* 
rough  and  pointed,  the  number  of  its  rays  sixteen.  The 
colour  of  this  speciea  is  silvery  tinged  with  grey  on  the 
back,  and  marked  at  the  notch  of  the  opercule  with  a 
small  black  spot.  It  is  found  off  ihe  Coromandel  coast, 
where  it  is  called  by  the  natives  Qutel-pare ; also  at 
Java  und  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  said  to  be  good  for  food. 


5.  Alcrandri,  Cuv.  lc  Gal  d'Alexandrit.  Ten  inches  BCYRIS. 
in  length ; two  or  three  very  small  spines  only  are  found  rr  . 
hidden  in  the  back  ; the  second  dorsal  has  but  six  rays 
elongated  into  threads,  whilst  the  last  species  has  nine,  * 

but  the  whole  number  of  spines  is  greater  in  this  species 
by  three  to  the  dorsal,  and  four  to  the  anal,  and  their 
filaments  are  more  slender,  and  ult*mately  are  no  thicker 
than  hairs ; its  general  colour  silvery,  und  the  tip*  of  Ihe 
ventrals  pointed  with  black.  Native  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean near  Alexandria. 

See  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  Histoire  des  Poissons. 

SC  YT  HR  OPS,  Lath.  Channel-bill.  In  Zoology,  a 
germs  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Zygodadyli , 
order  Scansorrs , class  A vm. 

Generic  character.  Bcuk  long,  strong,  conically  con- 
vex, much  curved  at  the  tip,  much  deeper  than  broad, 
depressed  on  the  forehead,  dilated  on  the  sides,  and 
grooved  above  and  laterally;  edges  of  the  mandibles 
not  toothed  ; nostrils  basal  lateral  behind  the  horny 
part  of  the  heak.  and  opening  upon  the  cheeks,  partially 
closed  above  with  a naked  membrane ; wings  long,  the 
first  two  quills  graduated,  the  third  the  longest ; tail 
very  long  and  round  ; legs  short  and  strong  ; the  tarsus 
shorter  than  the  middle  toe ; the  two  anterior  toes  con- 
nected at  their  base. 

'Hie  bird  on  which  this  genus  was  formed  by  Latham 
was  first  discovered  and  described  by  Governor  Phillip, 
in  hi*  Voyage  to  Botany  Bay,  by  the  name  of  Psitta- 
ceous  Hombill.  White,  who  also  wrote  an  account  of 
this  expedition,  has  mentioned  it  a*  the  Anomalous 
Horn-bill.  No  other  species  has  yet  been  found. 

•S’.  Nova  Hollander,  Lath. ; U Scylhrops  Prrsagmr, 

Tem. ; Australian  Channel-bill.  Length  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  inches ; bill  more  or  less  deeply  grooved 
or  channelled  according  to  the  age  of  the  bird  ; head, 
neck,  and  under  parts  light  grey ; back,  wings,  and  tail 
blubh-grcy,  and  all  the  feather*  and  quills  tipped  with 
black  ; tail  very  cuneiform,  all  its  quill-feathers  bapded 
with  black  near  the  tips,  which  are  white,  und,  except- 
ing the  middle  two,  all  streaked  with  white  in  their 
inner  web ; heak  greyish-horn  ; legs  hbckish-blue.  It  , 
is  found  in  New  Holland,  where  it  is  called  Goe-re-a - 
rang  by  the  aborigines,  which  has,  perhaps,  (he  same 
meaning  as  Amearo,  or  bird  which  indicates  rain,  by 
which  it  is  known  at  Celebes,  to  the  Malays  of  the 
Southern  archipelago,  where  it  is  also  found.  They 
first  make  their  appearance  at  Port  Jackson  about  Oc- 
tober, in  flocks  of  six  or  eight,  but  more  commonly  only 
in  pairs,  and  leave  in  the  following  January.  It  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  a bird  of  passage,  and  to  breed  in  the 
Northern  part  of  New  Holland,  but  nothing  certuin  is 
known  on  this  point  except  that  it  is  found  at  Celebes. 

Both  when  perched  aud  flying  the  tail  is  expanded  like 
a fan,  giving  the  bird  a very  noble  appearance.  They 
are  very  shy,  and  do  not  make  their  appearance  in  fine 
vrentlicr,  but  on  the  approach  of  storms  or  hurricanes 
they  make  a loud  screaming  noise  like  that  of  fowls 
when  a bin!  of  prey  is  in  sight.  Their  food  is  believed 
to  consist  principally  of  the  seed  of  the  red  gum  and 
peppermint  tree,  which  have  been  found  in  their  giz- 
zards, and  occasionally  also  the  exuvite  of  beetles. 

See  Phillip,  Voyage  to  Botany  Bay ; White,  Voyage 
of  Governor  Phillip  to  Botany  Bay;  Latham,  General 
History  of  Birds  ; Tcmminck,  Planches  Colorless. 

SCYTODES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Ararhnotda. 

Generic  character.  Maiilltr  oblique  and  longitudinal, 
covering  the  sides  of  the  lip,  thickened  at  the  base,  and 
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tlic  apex  obliqnely  truncated  internally;  lip  somewhat 
quadrate,  the  base  a little  contracted ; legs  with  the 
fourth  and  fifth  pairs  longest,  the  third  pair  shortest ; 
eyes  six. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  thorariea ; Walckanaer,  Tabl. 
des  Aran.  p.  79  ; Latrcille,  Gen . Cru$t.  tt  In*,  vol.  i.  p. 
99.  pi.  iv.  fig.  2.  Inhabits  Paris  and  its  vicinity;  found 
also  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  common. 
SCYT1I.  Sec  Sithe. 

SDAIN,  or  1 

Sdeig.v,  >«.  e.  Disdain,  disdainful. 

Sde'iunful.  J 

Yet  durst  shs  not  d inclose  her  fancies  wound, 

Nc  to  hiroseife,  for  doubt  of  beiug  ivUtyned, 

Ne  jet  to  any  other  wight  on  ground, 

For  fears  her  mistresse  ahold  have  knowledge  gayntd. 

Spentrr.  Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  5* 


- lifted  up  so  high 


1 'sdrin'd  subjection,  und  thought  one  step  higher 
Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a moment  quit 
The  d«bt  immense  of  end  less  gratitude. 

Milton.  Farad  tie  Lott,  book  ir.  1.  49. 
She  strikes,  and  turner  away  her  irfaiyiw-full  eyes 
From  his  sweet  face,  she  fal*  dead  in  a swmme, 

Fals  as  a Sours  halfe  cut,  that  bending  lies. 

Fair  t fax.  Godfrey  of  BulLigne,  book  XX.  at.  1 28. 

SEA,  Goth.  Mtiiw i A.  S.  *<* ; D.  see ; Ger. see;  Sw. 
Ho  ; from  the  Gr.  gc-cty,  fervere,  (nil lire,  (to  seethe,)  (£« 
3’  v3wp.  bulliebat  aqua , Horn.  II.  21.  v.  363.)  say  the 
Etymologists  ; but  the  Gr.  has  no  name  for  the  Sea  de- 
rived from  that  verb. 

Sea  is  opposed,  geographically,  to  land,  to  rivers, 
lakes,  &c. ; it  is  applied  to  the  great  mass  of  salt  waters 
or  different  portions  of  it, — to  any  larger  quantity,  liquid 
or  fluid ; to  any  thing  stormy  or  distinguished  by  other 
qualities  of  the  Sea. 

Sea  is  very  much  used  prefixed. 

Now  is  Robert  Crisien,  he  dighte*  his  nauie, 

& ferde  ouer  pc  tec,  & cunquerd  Kormundie. 

R.  Brum re,  p.  25. 

Thanne  he  roo*  and  commaundide  to  the  wyndis  and  the  tee; 
and  a greet  pesibleue&M  was  maad. 

fFictif.  Maltk ew,  ch.  visa. 

Then  he  arose,  and  rebuked  the  wynde*  and  the  tea,  and  there 
Mowed  a great  calme.  Bible,  Anns  1551, 

He  mote  be  ded,  the  king  as  shall  a page ; 

Som  in  his  bed,  sum  in  the  dope  tee. 

Choicer.  The  Knightes  Tale.  V.  34)3*2. 

And  God  called  the  dry  land  the  erth,  and  the  gatberyng  togy- 
thcr  of  waters  called  he  the  tea. 

BMe,  Anna  1551.  On.  ch.  i. 

This  Maruidus  walkynge  ar  rydynge  vpon  the  seettrxmde  espyed 
a wonderful]  xnonstrr.  the  whiche  of  his  eorsge  and  knyghthod  he 
thought  to  ale.  Fahyan.  Chrwtycle,  ch.  xxxni. 

And  the  Erie  of  Arundell,  with  xxvii  vesselles  with  hym,  whe- 
ther they  wolde  or  nat.  were  fayne  to  caste  nncre  in  a lytell  hauen 
called  the  Palyce,  a two  small  leages  fro  Rochell,  and  y*  wynde 
was  so  streyoable  on  seehorde,  that  they  coude  aat  deport*;  thence. 
Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycte,  vol.  li.  ch.  150. 

Suddenly  attempting  their  purpose  (the  rucks  being  very  dan- 
gerous for  the  boat,  and  the  ten-gale  exceeding  great)  by  shuuting 
Utexr  arrows  hurt  and  wounded  every  one  of  our  men. 

Drake.  Voyages.  Anno  1573. 

Ne  del  it  then  deserve  a name  to  base, 

Till  that  the  venturous  mariner  that  way 
Learning  his  ship  from  those  white  rocks  to  save, 

Which  all  along  the  Southern*  tea  coast  lay 
Threatning  unherdy  wrecks  and  rash  decay, 

For  safety  that  same  his  tea-mar ke  made, 

And  nam'd  it  Albion. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  book  Li.  can.  10. 


She  could  sell  winds  to  any  one  that  would 
Huy  than  for  money,  forcing  them  to  hold 
What  time  she  listed,  tie  them  in  a thread, 

Which  ever  as  the  ttufnrer  undid. 

They  mao  or  scaatlvd,  as  his  sails  would  drive 
To  the  same  port  whereas  he  would  arrive. 

Drayton.  The  Moon- Calf,  p.  132. 
How  should  I joy  of  thy  arrive  to  hear  ! 

But  as  a poor  tea-fanny  passenger, 

After  long  travel,  tempest -torn  and  wrackd, 

By  sume  unpitl’ing  pirate  that  is  sack'd. 

Id.  Charles  Brandon  to  Mary  Ike  French  Queen,  p,  94. 

11  Such  measures  fill'd 

Th’  assembly,  as  when  hollow  ro.-k*  retain 
The  sound  of  blustering  winds,  which  all  night  long 
Had  rous’d  the  sea, — now  with  hoarse  cadence  lull 
Sea-farwy  men  orewatcht,  whose  luuk  by  chance 
Or  pinnace  anchors  iu  a craggy  bay 
After  tiie  tempest. 

Milton.  Paradise  fast,  book  ii. 

The  sew  is  s collection  of  waters  in  the  deep  rallies  of  the  earth  j 
if  the  earth  were  all  plain,  and  hod  not  those  deep  hollows,  the 
earth  would  be  all  covered  with  wstcr;  because  the  water  being 
lighter  than  the  earth,  wuuld  be  above  the  earth,  as  the  air  isaboTO 
the  water. 

Locks.  Elements  if  Natural  Philosophy,  ch.  vii. 

If  we  should  offer  to  make  a rude  estimate,  we  should  find  that 
all  the  rivers  in  thr  world,  flowing  into  the  ta  d of  the  sea,  with  a 
continuance  of  their  present  store*,  would  take  up  at  least  eight 
hundred  years  to  fill  it  to  its  present  height. 

Goldsmith,  Animated  Nature,  part  L eh.  XT. 

SEAFORD,  a parish  in  Sussex,  near  the  sea,  made 
a member  of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Hasting*  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  It  was  formerly  a considerable  town  with 
five  churches,  but  was  burned  by  the  French  in  a de- 
scent on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  The  present  Church  is 
an  ancient  structure,  much  deformed  by  repnir  and 
alteration,  but  retaining  some  traces  of  it*  Saxon  or 
early  Norman  origin.  Senford  returned  Members  to 
Parliament,  with  some  few  interruptions,  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  until  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  when  it 
was  disfranchised.  Population,  in  1831,  1098.  Distant 
from  London  63  miles. 

SEAL,  A.  S.  sc/e,  seed,  a sea  calf;  Sw.  sjal ; D.  zee- 
hond.  See  the  Quotation  from  Goldsmith. 

These  stales  be  hardly  killed,  unlcyse  a mini  dash  out  their 
brume*.  In  thrir  sWpe,thi*y  seems  to  low  or  Idea,  and  thereupon 
they  be  called  sea-calves. 

Holland.  Ptinie , book  ix.  ch.  xiii. 


, thy  song  to  hoarc, 


Seas  iist'ntng  stand,  and  windrs  to  whistle  fear ; 

The  lively  dolphins  donee,  and  bristly  stales  give  earp. 

Fletcher.  The  Prize.  Eclogue  7. 

He  told  us  that  at  first  he  wav  forced  to  eat  seal,  which  is  very 
ordinary  meat,  before  be  had  inode  hixiks ; but  afterward  lie  never 
killed  any  teals  but  to  make  line*,  cutting  their  skins  into  thongs. 

Dumpier.  Voyage  t.  Anno  1683. 

The  pries  of  raw  hides  is  a good  deal  lower  at  prewnt  than  it 
was  s few  years  ago,  owing  probably  to  the  taking  off  the  duty 
upon  teal  skins,  and  to  the  allowing,  for  a limited  time,  the  im- 
portation of  raw  hides  fnm  Ireland  and  from  the  plantations,  duty 
free,  which  was  done  in  1769. 

Smith.  Health  of  Notions,  Vol.  i.  book  i.  eh.  xi.  p.  324. 

The  seat , in  general,  resembles  a qv-adruped  in  same  respects, 
and  a fish  in  others.  The  head  is  round,  like  that  of  a man ; the 
note  broad,  like  that  of  the  otter ; the  troth  like  those  of  a dog ; the 
eves  large  and  sparkling ; no  external  ears,  but  holes  that  serve  fee 
that  purpoie. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  book  r.  ch.  v. 

Seal,  n.  | Fr.  see/,  scau  ; It.  sigillo ; Sp.  sieifo  ; 
Seal.  v.  j Lat.  HgiUutn  ; D.  *cgh*l ; Ger.  tirgel ; 
Sw.  tigiU;  A.  S.  ngety  tigd-an  ; Goth,  tiglyan,  ga-sig- 
lyctn,  Hgitare,  to  wgn,  to  set  or  make  a sign  or  mark. 
And  see  Sbbl. 
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SEAL.  To  set  a sign  or  mark,  sc.  in  token  of  assent,  affirmance, 
assurance ; to  affirm  or  cunfirm,  to  assure,  to  secure ; 
/*_  7*  i and  also  (from  the  effect  of  sealing;)  to  fasten,  to  fix,  to 
fasten  together,  closely,  to  cloee,  to  shut. 

Of  him  haf  )»ei  ebartre  teled  with  his  ten!*. 

R.  Branne,  p.  29. 

For  he  had  grant  id  her  to  chartre  forto  tele, 
h after  pat  t etymg  alte  si ild  pei  eotne 
W>  baruus  & he  kyng,  A tak  of  ham  hard  dome. 

Id.  p.  300. 

And  I aai^h  in  the  righthond  of  the  sitter  on  the  trone,  a book 
writun  withynoe  and  without,  and  trtlid  with  seuene  tee/it. 

WkUf.  Apocahp*,  ch.  t. 

He  that  it  wrought,  (the  steed,]  he  coude  many  a gin ; 

He  waited  many  a constellation, 

Or  he  had  don  this  operation, 

And  knew  ful  many  a tele  and  many  a bond. 

Chamfer.  Tkt  Sgnierei  Tale,  V.  10129. 

■ And  thereupon 

With  letters,  and  with  train  out 
Thei  send  in  cuery  londe  about 
The  yonge  children  for  to  sech®. 

Gaiter.  Con/.  Am.  book  ii.  p.  70. 

And  yet  the  mote,  if  he  strake  handes,  if  be  geu®  hia  bad 
writing,  and  tea/e  it : so  is  the  promise  more  and  more  beleued. 

Tyndall  mu  Att,  p.  142. 

Now  she  brought  them  to  arc  a tried  do-re,  who,  the  blinder  she 
was,  the  higher  she  drove. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  voL  L book  L p.  99. 

— If  from  this  hours 

Within  these  hallow’d  limila  thou  appeer, 

Back  to  th’  infernal  jiil  I drag  thee  chain’d. 

And  irale  the**  so,  as  henceforth  not  to  meorne 
The  facil  gate*  of  hell  too  slightly  harr’d. 

M>1  Km.  Paradise  Loti,  book  it.  L 963. 

Kino.  Clarence  and  Glostcr,  loue  my  louely  queen*, 

And  kiss  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 

Cla.  The  duty  that  I owe  tnstn  your  maiesty, 

1 tra/e  vpon  the  l»|«  of  this  sweet  babe. 

SAaktpeare.  Henry  FI.  Third  /’or I,  ad  ».  Sc.  7.  ful,  \ J% 

Yon.  What  trait  is  that  thst  hangs  without  thy  bosom  ? 

Yea,  look'st  thou  p*«le?  Let  roe  ace  tha  writing. 

Id.  Richard  II.  act  ii.  sc.  4.  fob  42. 


Now  pleasing  sleep  had  teaT d each  mortal  eye. 

Fop*.  Homer.  Iliad,  look  ii.  p.  19. 

Volkelius.  more  complaisant  with  respect  to  the  name,  turns  all 
his  resentment  upon  the  ihing.  flatly  denying  that  the  Eucharist 
i«  a sacrament ; his  reason  vs,  it  neither  exhibits  nor  omit  any 
■(^ritual  gr*ce- 

H'ater/ond.  IVurkt,  rcl.  rii.  p.  35.  Ancient  Hornet  of  the  Holy 
Ccmmmmaa. 


The  prtKsion  which  fires  the  competitors  in  any  honourable  con- 
test is  m laudable  ambition  ta  excel ; and  the  prise  is  no  otherwise 
valued  than  as  the  nurk  and  teal  of  victory. 

Hartley.  Sermon  27.  vol.  ii.  p.  345. 

The  use  nf  teati,  as  a mark  of  authenticity  to  letters  and  other 
instruments  in  writing,  is  extremely  ancient.  We  read  of  it 
among  the  Jews  and  Persians  in  the  earliest  and  roost  sacred  re- 
cord* of  hixt'icy 

tthohilune.  Com  men  iariet,  vol.  ii.  book  ii,  ch.  xx.  p.  305. 


SEAM,  1 
Seam, 
Se'aulkss, 
Sr'-MsriR,  or  >• 

St'vsrKR, 
l I MATHERS, 

Sf'amv. 
i • juncture: 


A.  S.  scam,  teamster ; D.  aoom; 
Ger.  gaum ; Sw.  scorn,  Mittura,*coma, 
consuere.  Wachter  derives  from  the 
Lat.  rw-ere  ; Skinner  from  to  sew  or 
to  fU'W;  or  from  Lat.  sumen . 

The  line  formed  by  sewing  or 
sowing,  the  continued  suture  ; a 
a trunk  resembling  a lineal  suture. 


And  the  mote  was  without  term,  and  wonun  al  about®,  therfur  SEAM, 
thei  seiden  togidre,  kittc  we  not  it,  but  ca*t«  we  lottc  whoa  it  is.  . — 
H'iclif.  John,  ch.  xix.  ’ 

The  eoote  was  without  t* me,  wrought®  vpon  tborowe  outc.  And 
they  as  yd  one  to  another,  Let  vs  util  deuyd  it,  but  cast  1 often  who 
shal  hau®  it.  Bible,  Anna  1551. 

Let  us  than  speke  of  eluding  and  reproving,  which  ben  ful  grata 
woundrs  in  manmw  herte,  for  they  unsow  the  tenmet  of  freruUlup 
in  tnanoea  hert®.  Chancer.  The  Per  tone t Tale. 

O shear®  that  shreadst  the  termr-rml  sheet*  of  shame. 

Gatcmyae.  Dm  Bartholmew  of  Bathe,  p.  507. 

And  every  tram  th®  nymphs  shall  sew 

With  th’  smallest  of  the  spinnet’s  clue. 

Drayton.  The  Metre'  Elytiam.  Hymphal  8. 

Th*  remainders  of  thy  sacred  person  are  not  yrt  free  ; the  soul* 
diere  have  parted  thy  garments,  and  cast  lots  upon  thy  tcamr/ette 
coat.  Hall.  ConlcatplalmMi,  voL  ii.  p.  273.  The  Cmcijtr. 

The  righteousness  evangelical  most,  like  Christ’s  tramlett  coat, 
be  all  of  a piece  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

Taylor.  Sermon  1.  vol.  iiL  p.  17. 

In  these,  heev’n’s  holy  fire  does  vainly  burn  ; 

Nor  warms,  nor  lights,  but  is  in  sparkles  spent; 

Where  froward  authors,  with  disputes,  have  tom 
The  garment  tcumiet  as  the  firmament. 

Daaenant.  Gmdtben,  book  ii.  can.  5, 

Hia  [Aristippus]  delight  was  to  paint  shops  of  barbers,  tho- 
rn akers,  co biers,  taylers,  and  temeiert. 

Holland . Flour,  book  xxxv.  ch.  x. 

Lo  l what  is  K that  makes  goose  wings  an  scant. 

That  the  distressed  tempHer  did  them  want. 

Hall.  Saliret,  book  ii.  p.  267. 

Iisis.  Of  Adlers  : thou  a company  > 

No,  no,  keep  thy  company  at  home,  and  cause  cuckolds, 

Th®  wars  will  hurt  thy  face,  there’s  no 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Cupuft  Revenge,  act  L sc.  1. 

Dau.  Why,  sir  ? 

F*«t.  That  you  can  consort  yourselves  with  such  poor  team-rent 
fellows. 

Ben  Jantom.  Every  Man  out  of  hit  Humour,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

1 am  sorry  I can  follow  the  allegory  so  far,  being  informed  that 
now  it  is  not  only  team  ripl  but  tom  in  the  whole  cloth. 

Fuller.  Harlhia.  &urr. 

The  subject  of  Ws  sermon  was  to  prove,  “ That  Christ’s  poverty 
was  the  pattern  of  humane  perfection,  and  that  men  professing 
eminent  sanctity  should  conform  to  his  precedent,  going  on  foot, 
feeding  on  barley  bread,  wearing  teamleit-tcoven  coats,  having  no 
houses  of  their  owu,”  Ac.  Id.  16.  Yorktkirc. 

AJiiu.  Oh  fie  rpon  them  ; some  such  squire  he  was 
That  turn'd  your  wit,  the  tramy-itde  without, 

And  made  you  to  suspect  me  with  the  Moore. 

Shahrpearr.  Othello , fol.  332. 

Say,  has  the  small  or  greater  pot 

Sunk  down  her  now,  or  team'd  her  face  ? 

Swifl.  Catsinut  and  Peter,  p.  501. 

Who  can  forsake  thy  walls,  and  not  admire 

The  proud  cathedral,  and  the  lofty  spire  ? 

What  tern  pit  re  u has  not  pror’d  thy  acissars  good  ? 

UayT EpiAle  2. 

Though  still  his  crimson  eramy  scars  reveal 

Th®  surc-aim’d  vengeance  of  the  Luaian  steel. 

Mickle.  The  Lntiad,  book  iv.  p.  668. 

Seam,  n.  See  Enseam. 

A.  S.  seime,  seam  or  sweet  tallow.  Sumner.  Fr.  sain; 

Sp.  sayn  ; It  mime ; Lat.  sagina,  fat.  Colgrave  calls  it 

The  tallow,  fat,  or  grease  of  a hog,  or  of  a ravenous 
wild  beast. 

— Shall  the  proud  lord, 

Thst  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  team. 

Shah ipr are.  Troiho  and  Crettida,  ad  ».  SC.  3. 

Sedh  it  with  good  old  some  or  grease,  or  in  milk®,  it  is  singular 
for  the  cough.  Holland,  Plimt,  hook  xx.ch.vL 
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SEAR.  SEA  It,  p.  l A.  &.  Mtar-an  i D.  soorcn,  toren, 
“v—*-'  Sear,  adj.  I urae,  aracere,  siccare,  to  parch,  to 
Sear,  n.  r dry.  to  wither. 

Se'a  redness.  J To  parch,  to  burn,  to  dry,  to 
wither  ; to  dry  up, — the  sap,  or  moisture  ; to  harden. 

He  felt  him  keep  A forty  soke,  his  bod£  wex  all*  Me re, 

His  chiklxe  lit-  wild  uusuce,  title  he  o lyu*  were. 

H.  Untune,  p.  IS. 

Srrnl  pokettea,  sal  peter,  and  vitnole. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanamet  Ye  mounts  Tale,  ».  16213. 
And  Maie  deuoid  uf  all  delite. 

With  tee r braunchcs,  blossoms  vngrvne. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  the  Rote, 

Breaking  and  ill  lurke  iu  bowes  I will  pass*  over,  with  an  hun- 
dred mo  tere  thinges,  which  chnunccth  «try  day  to  them  that 
•koote  most. 

Ate  ham.  Works,  hook  i.  p.  SO,  T<*rophtlut. 
Therefore  I have  scene  good  shooters  which  would  hare  for 
everye  l-owe  a tere  case.m^'le  of  wuUtn  clothe,  and  then  you  inaye 
tiutte  three  of  four  of  them  so  cased  into  a letbev  case  if  you  will. 

Id.  lb.  book  it.  p.  137. 
Fhi  vr.  Thy  conscience,  youth,  i*  sear'd. 

Rise  thou  woul'l’lt  stoop  to  warning. 

Ford.  ’ Tit  pity  the' t a Whore,  act  V.  SC.  3. 
Maca.  Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo;  down! 

Thy  crown  does  tear  min*  eye-balls. 

Shaktpeate.  Macbeth,  act  iv.  SC.  1. 
All  so  my  lustfull  leaf*  is  drie  and  tree, 

My  timely  buds  with  way  ling  all  are  wasted. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  January. 
The  scorgmg  flame  mrc  swinged  all  his  face, 

And  through  his  armour  all  his  body  seard , 

That  he  could  not  endure  so  craell  cacc, 

But  thought  bis  acme*  to  leave,  and  helmet  to  unlace. 

Id.  The  Faerie  Qutrne,  book  i.  can  II. 
He  o'thrrw  down  before  him  a dry  tear  piece  uf  leather,  and 
then  put  his  foot  upon  one  of  the  end*  of  it. 

North.  Plutarch.  Lives,  p.  586.  Alexander  the  Great. 
Take  to  vour  better  Judgement  my  declining. 

My  age  iiung  full  of  impotence,  and  ills, 

My  body  budding  now  no  more ; terr  winter 
Hath  seal'd  that  sap  up,  at  the  best  and  happiest 
I can  but  be  your  infant. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Monsieur  Thomas,  act  ii«  SC-  4. 

He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere, 

111-fae'd,  worse  hody'd,  shapeless  every  where. 

Shaktpeare.  Comedy  of  t.rrurt,  act  if.  SC.  2. 

1 have  liv’d  long  enough  ; my  way  of  life 
Is  fall’n  into  the  rear,  tike  yellow  leaf ; 

And  that  which  ahuuld  accompany  old  age, 

As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friend*. 

1 must  not  look  to  bare.  Id.  Macbeth , act  v.  sc,  3. 

Which  bids  us  seek 

Som  better  shroud,  from  better  warmth  to  cherish 
Our  limbs  bcmimm'd,  ere  this  diuroal  starr 
Leave  cold  the  night,  how  wc  his  gather'd  beams 
Reflected,  may  with  matter  sere  foment. 

Milton.  Paradise  I/>$t,  book  x I.  1067. 
And  first  he  wonders  at  my  extreame  prodigality  of  credit,  and 
eearedneste  of  conscience ; in  citing  an  epistle  so  convicted  by  Bcl- 
larmine.  Baroniut,  Ac. 

flail.  Works,  vol.  L p.  738.  Honour  of  Married  Clergte. 
There  sate  we,  till  wc  saw  him  feeding  come, 

And  on  his  necke  a Imrthen  lugging  home, 

Most  highly  huge  of  tree-wood ; which  the  pile, 

That  fed  his  fire,  snpplide  sll  supper  while. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  look  Lx,  p.  134. 

To  think  well  of  ourselves,  if  we  deserve  it,  it  is  a lustre  in  us, 
and  every  good  wc  hsrc,  strives  to  shew  gracious, — what  use  is  it 
else?  old  age  like  teer-lrret,  is  seldom  seen  affected, — stirs  some- 
times at  rchmal  of  such  acts  as  his  daring  youth  endeavour’d. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Wit  without  Money , act  iii.  sc.  1. 

If,  indeed,  we  put  epithets  to  conscience,  and  talk  of  a good 
conscience,  or  an  evil  coittciencv,  a tender  conscience,  or  a seared 
conscience,  or  the  like  \ then  it  includes  more,  both  in  Scripture 
and  in  common  Language,  than  I have  now  roeutioned. 

Sharp.  Works,  roL  u.  A Discount  of  Conscience. 
VOI.  XXVII. 


And  here  it  will  be  requisite  to  shew  what  this  searednets  of  SEAR, 

conscience  means ; which  I shall  endeavour  to  explain  from  that  _ 

place  of  Scripture,  in  1 Tim.  w.  2-.  Having  their  consciences  SEARCH. 

reared  with  an  hot  iron.  South.  Sermon  2.  vol.  ix.  p.  54.  ^ _ 

This  once  resolv’d,  the  peasant*  were  enjoin’d 
Scre-wwl,  and  firs,  and  dodder’d  oaks  to  find. 

Ilryden.  I ‘ataman  and  A rate,  book  ii. 

O cruel)  I will  Dot  pang  of  pity  pierce 
That  heart,  by  lust  of  lucre  *rur  ,/  to  stone  ? 

Beattie.  The  Minstrel,  book  1, 

’Twere  wivt-r  far 

For  me,  enamour’d  of  sequester'd  scenes. 

And  charm'd  with  rural  beauty,  to  repose, 

Where  chance  may  throw  me.  beneath  elm  or  vine. 

My  languid  limbs,  when  uuniiur  scan  the  plains. 

Cowpcr.  The  Task,  book  iii. 

Sear,  1 See  ante.  Cere,  Cerecloth. 

Sp/arcloth.  J To  close  or  fallen  up,  us  with  wax, 

(cera.) 

Whan  this  Chsrlys  was  dede,  his  fredys  entcdyiige  to  hnve 
carved  y*  corps  into  Fraunc*,  and  esusyd  it  to  be  serud  sad  enoynted 
with  ryebe  and  prccyous  oyntmentis,  and  Aromatykrs. 

Fubyan.  Chronicle , ch.  175.  fol.  ICO. 

Thus  this  duke  dyed  in  Calais ; his  body  was  enbaumed  and 
reared  in  leed  aiul  couered,  and  so  sente  by  sec  into  Englande. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycte,  voL  ii.  ch.  226. 

Then  p«-rriwigs  and  tear  doth  glove*  doth  show, 

To  make  their  hands  as  white  as  swan  or  snow. 

Drayton.  The  Mutes'  Elyttum.  NymphalT. 

Pon.  1 marked  the  man,  if  he  be  a man. 

Pool.  Ha’»  much  adoc  to  be  so, 

Sear  cloths  and  si  mips  glew  him  dose  together. 

He  would  fall  a pieces  else. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  A Wife  fbr  a Month,  act  v.  sc.  1, 

But  in  hrli  God  doth,  ns  it  were,  wrap  the  whole  man  up  in 
sear-cloth , and  set  it  on  firu  round  about  them,  so  that  they  are  tor- 
mented in  every  part,  neither  soul  nor  body  escaping,  nor  any  jxiwer 
or  faculty  of  the  one,  uur  any  part  or  member  of  the  other. 

Hopkins,  /fonts,  p.  373.  Srnwon  5. 

SEARCE,  V.  » Fr.  sasser,  lo  sift  or  scarce,  from 

Searce,  n.  \tquassare  for  excussare,  to  shake  out, 

Se'arcer.  J or  from  seUtcium,  because  made  of 
hair,  {seta.)  See  in  Menace,  C’aseueuve.  Scarce  and 
search,  q.  v.,  have  probably  the  same  origin. 

To  sift,  tc  boult. 

That  cllebore  was  like  unto  a valiant  and  hardy  captain*  ; for 
when  (quoth  he)  it  hath  xtirn-d  all  the  humor*  within  th*  lodie, 
it  aelfu  issiwth  forth  first  and  mskt-rh  way  before  them.  Moreover, 
thers  is  a straunge  and  singular  dvtise,  to  clip  the  root  of  etlebore 
with  small  siwers  or  shearvs  into  little  peece* ; then,  to  sift  them 
through  a server,  that  the  bark  or  rind  may  remain*  still. 

HsltmsiL  Ft uuc,  book  xxv.  ch.  V. 

A man  would  not  think*  (who  secth  the  long*  j arne  in  her  web 
wrought  serce-trw,  smoothed  and  polished  so  cunningly,  and  the 
rerie  manner  of  the  wuofo  so  glewish  and  clamtme  as  it  is,  of  it 
self*;  that  all  were  to  any  purpose. 

Id.  16.  houk  xi.  ch.  xxiv. 

I found  that  either  exquisitely  calcined  hartahurn.  or  clean  to- 
bacco-japes,  or  which  it  Inrtter  than  tliat,  mutton  bones,  i taken 
bwlween  the  knuckles,  and)  burnt  to  a perfect  whiteness,  being 
fully  powdered  and  started,  and  well  ruhlmd  upou  paper,  would 
max*  it  fit  to  be  written  upon  with  the  point  of  a table  book  pin. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  418. 

SEARCH,  V.  -j  Fr.  chercher;  It.  cercare,  q.  d. 

Search,  n.  j drear e,  i.e.  drcumcirca  dispicerr, 

Sr'archer,  >ubi  latent  quod  invest  t^amus,  to 

Searching,  ft.  I look  around,  cast  our  eyes  around 

Sb'archless.  J to  discover,  where  that  may  lay 
which  we  seek  to  find:  Junius.  And  see  also  Me- 
nage. 

To  look  after  or  about,  seek,  or  inquire ; to  pry  into, 
to  investigate,  to  examine,  to  explore;  to  try. 

He  strehit  alle  coste,  where  wet*  best  coaiyng, 

To  bring  in  Frankis  oste,  for  to  tak  our  kyng. 

R.  Hr unne,  p.  268. 
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So  would  tn  l*od.  that  authuur  ia  of  kind. 

That  with  hi*  bond,  love  of  hia  virtue  list 
To  ttmeJten  hcrtea  all , and  fast  bind, 

That  from  hia  hood  no  wight  the  wey  out  wi»t. 

Chau  err.  Trot  ft**  and  Creteuir,  book  IV.  p.  2C5. 
The!  frllcn  veto  hia  accurde, 

Thit  PhoTceus,  of  his  rvrorik, 

VI  hiche  waa  an  aatrunonuen, 

And  eke  a great  magicien, 

Shulde  of  hia  caleulaciou 
Sereke  of  cuuatellacion. 

How  thd  Ibe  cite*  mighten  gette- 

Cowrr.  Cm/  Am.  book  v.  p.  146. 

Now  find  I well  this  noble  terrhe  maye  eke  be  called  vayne. 

.Surrey.  Kcrlenastet,  ch,  ii. 


Dyaera  Trorana  beynge  vnder  the  rule  of  noble*  of  the  aame 
lygnage,  aa  lleleo  us  aone  of  Pryaxmis,  Encaa,  Anthmorus,  and 
other,  serchyd  the  worlde,  and  landyd  in  dyuera  countries. 

Fahyat «.  Chronyde,  ch.  Izxvi. 

IV hen  searchers  ere  al  corners  in  a thippe, 

(And  apie  no  pent  by  any  sight  they  *ee.) 

Uamiyw.  The  Steele  Gists. 
She  was  well  pleaad.  and  forth  heT  dam  sella  sent 
Tlmmgh  all  the  woods,  to  era  rot  from  place  to  place 
If  any  tract  of  him  or  tiding*  they  mot*  trace. 

Sjmser.  Faerie  Quern e,  book  iii.  can.  6. 


Maw.  You  an*  mistaken, 

Prosperity  doe*  search  a gentleman’*  temper, 

More  than  his  adverse  fortune. 

Beaumont  and  FI  richer.  The  Custom  uf  ike  Country,  act  ii.  *C.  1. 
Yet  you  must  see  him,  lent  impatient  love 
Should  urge  his  temper  to  too  nice  a aroreA, 

And  ill-tiro'd  absence  should  diacloee  your  crime. 

Smith.  Phsrdra  and  Hifipolitut,  act  iiL 
With  tenrefang  wivlom,  ratal  to  their  ease, 

They  atill  find  out  why  what  may  should  not  please. 

Rochester.  Arlemitta  to  Chios. 
TV  inticing  smile,  the  modest-seeming  eye, 

Beneath  whose  beauteous  beam*,  belying  heaven, 

Lurk  starchiest  cuuning,  cruelty,  and'  death. 

Thornton.  Spring, 

O t teach  me  to  reveal  the  grateful  charm 
That  search  less  Nature  o’er  the  sente  of  mao 
Diffuses,  to  behold,  in  lifeless  things. 

The  inexpressive  semblance  of  himself. 

Of  thought  and  passion. 

Akrnnde.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  book  iii. 

He  told  the  people  whom  her  met.  a*  he  was  advancing  along 
the  ahure,  that  he  was  in  srareh  of  plant*,  which  indeed  waa  also 
tree.  Cook.  Voyage r,  vol.  ii.  book  iii.  ch.  xiii. 

And  acorn  of  wickedness,  and  esteem  of  our  duty,  shewn  in  prac- 
tice, will  recommend  us,  not  only  to  fallible  beings,  but  to  the  un- 
erring tearcker  of  our  heart*,  and  final  re  warder  of  our  deed*. 

Seeker,  Sermon  13.  vol.  i. 

SEARCH-WARRANT,  in  Law,  is  i Warrant 
granted  by  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  by  virtue  of  the  Statute 
7 and  8 George  IV.,  cap.  29.,  to  search  not  only  for 
goods  that  have  been  stolen,  but  also  for  goods  upon  or 
with  respect  to  which  any  of  the  other  offences  men- 
tioned in  that  Act  have  been  committed.  It  was  once 
a question,  whether  such  Warrants  were  good  at  Com- 
mon Law  before  they  were  sanctioned  by  any  Statute. 
Lord  Coke,  in  his  Fourth  Institute , p.  176*  considers 
them  to  be  illegal,  and  a violation  of  the  provision  of 
Magna  Charts,  nec  super  rum  ibimus  nec  super  turn 
mitlemaa  nisi  per  If  cate  judicium  par  turn  svorum  aut 
per  legem  terra*.  Lord  Hale  treated  them  as  clearly 
valid.  They  were  formerly  sanctioned  by  the  Statute 
22  George  III.  cap.  68.,  which  is  now  repealed;  and 
their  present  authority  is  derived  from  the  63d  section 
of  7 and  8 George  IV.  cap.  29.  The  Warrant  is  granted 
by  the  Justice,  upon  its  being  proved  by  some  credible 
witness  upon  oath  that  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  suspect 
that  some  person  has  the  goods  in  his  possession  or  on 


his  premises.  If  the  witness  lays  the  information  ma- 
liciously and  without  probable  cause,  he  is  liable  to  au 
action  for  damages,  at  the  suit  of  the  person  whose  pre- 
mises are  searched.  If  the  goods  are  found,  and  it  appear 
that  the  goods  had  not  been  stolen,  they  are  to  be  restored 
to  the  owner,  but  if  they  had  been  stolen,  it  is  the  prac- 
tice to  detain  the  goods,  iu  order  that  the  owner  may 
proceed  to  obtain  restitution  by  indicting  and  convicting 
the  offender.  The  two  most  celebrated  cases  on  the 
subject  of  Search-Warrants  are  the  cases  of  Money  against 
Ijeach,  and  Entick  aguinst  Carrington,  both  reported  in 
the  eleventh  volume  of  the  State  Trials.  In  the  former 
of  the  two,  it  was  held  that  a Warrant  to  search  for  the 
person  and  papers  of  the  publisher  of  a libel,  without 
specifying  who  the  publisher  is,  is  illegal,  on  the  broad 
ground  applicable  to  all  Warrants,  that  the  Magistrate 
who  grants  the  Warrant  must  himself  decide  who  the 
party  is  against  whom  the  Warrant  ia  to  issue,  and  can- 
not delegate  that  authority  lo  the  officer  who  is  to  exe- 
cute the  Warrant.  The  second  case  decides  that  neither 
the  Secretory  of  State,  nor  any  other  Magistrate,  has 
power  lo  issue  a Warrant  for  the  purpose  of  searching 
after  and  seizing  the  papers  of  a person  accused  of  a 
libel.  The  case  of  Money  against  Leach,  though  the 
point  was  not  expressly  decided,  went  a great  way  to- 
wards establishing  the  illegality  of  what  were  called 
General  Warrants  ; and  in  accordance  with  that  case,  the 
common  Search-Warrant  of  the  present  day  must  not 
presume  to  direct  a search  for  all  stolen  goods,  or  in  all 
places,  hut  must  specify  the  goods  which  are  to  be 
searched  for,  aud  the  place  where  the  search  is  to  be  made. 
SE'ASON,  1 Fr.  saiton;  It .scagione;  Sp. 

Seasonable,  I saznn,  which  some  derive  from 

Se  abonablensss,  the  time  for  sowing,  set- 

Sk'asonably,  I ting,  planting,  and  hence  ex- 
Sr'asonage.  J tended  to  the  different  periods 

for  the  different  labours  of  husbandry,  the  different  times 
of  the  year ; others  from  statio,  q.  d.  says  Skinner,  tem- 
poris  statio.  See  Menage,  Skinner,  and  Junius.  To 
season,  Fr.  assaisoncr,  Skinner  derives  from  Ger.  saltzen, 
satire,  sate  eondrre,  "to  preserve  with  salt.  Jnnius  thinks 
the  latter  merely  a metaphorical  use  of  the  former ; to 
preserve  or  prepare  meats  for  keeping  at  proper  times. 
Seaton  is  applied  to 

The  four  divisions  of  the  year ; to  a fit  or  proper, 
convenient  or  suitable  time ; a portion  of  lime. 

To  season  ; to  do  any  thing  at  a fit  or  proper  time ; 
to  prepare  for  fit  or  proper  use  ; to  prepare  by  time ; to 
mature ; to  give  a taste  or  savour  ; to  savour,  to  qua- 
lify, to  temper. 

In  a nom«  teyton.  whan  *ofU  wag  f»e  *oun« 

y shop  into  ahrubbvs. 

Piers  Piuuhmun.  f~inant  p.  I. 


And  May  hia  wif,  and  no  wight  but  they  two. 

Chaueer.  The  Marthtmies  Tale,  v.  9924. 
The  arson  priketh  every  gentil  bertn, 

And  maketh  him  out  of  hi*  alepe  to  sterte, 

And  *ayth,  Arwe,  and  do  thin  observant*. 

Id.  The  Kmyhles  Tale,  v.  1046. 
Some  seaton,  the  EagUttheraen  fo lowed  them  «o  neve,  that  al 
day  they  skiyrnywhed  toguyther ; and  in  a *krymy*ahe,  this  soil! 
Lorde  n y Hi  am  Motague  lo*!  one  of  hi*  yen. 

Lard  Berners.  Fmssart.  Crmye/e,  vol.  i.  ch.  xxvi. 


That  I might  be  found  faithfull  to  my  Father  and  Lord,  in  du- 
tnbutyn*  vnto  my  brethren  and  felowr*  of  one  faith,  thrir  due  and 
nocevsary  fbde ; so  drearing  it  and  seatonyng  it,  that  the  weake 
stoma  eke*  may  roceiue  it  aUo,  and  be  the  better  for  it. 

Tyndall,  Wcrket,  On  St.  Matthew,  p.  33. 
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8KA80N.  A stele  must  b*  well  seasoned  for  ruling*,  and  it  most  fo  made 
— u the  grain®  lyeth,  and  u it  growelh.  or  eb  it  will  never  flye 
SEAT,  cleane.  * .Hn:ham.  Works,  Look  ii.  p.  142.  Toxoplulu*. 

* ■'ir~  * ' ■ O *b«  it  folne 

Into  a pit  of  lake,  that  the  wide  tea 

Bath  drop*  too  few  to  vuh  her  dean*  again®, 

And  salt  too  little,  which  may  wwon  giue 
To  her  fnule  tainted  flesh. 

Shah  $ year?.  Much  Ado  ‘thorn/  Xo  thing,  act  ir.  SC.  1.  foL  1 15* 

Seen*.  We  charge  yon.  that  you  haue  contnu’d  to  take 
From  Home  all  staaom'd  other,  and  to  wind* 

Your  wife  into  a power  tyrannicalL 

Id.  Contdanut,  adii.ac.3.  (ol  19. 
Then  came  fair*  May,  the  feyrut  raayd  on  ground, 

IX-ckt  alt  with  dainties  of  her  seasons  pry  do. 

And  throwing  flu  urea  out  of  her  lap  around. 

Spemer.  Fame  Qorrnr,  can.  7,  Of  Mmtabi&tie. 

There  be  so  many  ill-favoured  quick-sand*  and  rocks  in  the  way 
(m  1 have  it  from  a good  hand)  that  one  may  easily  take  a proa- 
pert  of  your  shipwreck  if  you  goon ; therefore  desist,  a*  you  regard 
your  own  safety,  and  the  seasonable  adviae  of  your  1.  H. 

Howell.  Letter  15.  book  iL  p.  325. 

.Seats* abienesse  is  the  best  in  all  these  things  which  hare  their 
lipanesse  and  decay.  We  can  never  hope  too  much  of  the  timely 
bio* tomes  of  grace,  whose  spring  is  poTpetuaU,  and  whose  harvest 
berms  with  our  end. 

HmU.  / fir  hi,  roll  p.  127.  Holy  Observances. 

Thus  tenwanb/y  did  this  grave  and  learned  man  instruct  this 
young  and  towardly  prince. 

Strype.  Ercltt.  Memorial s,  vol.  iL  book  L ch.  XXX.  p.  413, 

In  burthen’ d vessels  find,  with  speedy  care. 

His  plenteous  stews  do  season  a timber  send  \ 

Thither  the  brawny  carpenters  repair, 

And  as  the  surgeons  of  maim’d  ships  attend. 

Dryden.  Annuo  Mrrabdis. 
cMill  sing  the  God  of  ooaoomo,  as  they  roll. 

For  rm,  when  I forget  the  darling  theme. 

Whether  iho  btosmiw  blow,  the  summer  ray 
Kuaact*  the  plain,  uitpinug  autumn  gleams  ; 

Or  winter  rises  in  the  blackening  Host ; 

He  my  tongue  mute,  ray  fancy  paint  no  more, 

And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat. 

Thornton.  A //yam. 

And  when  they  expire,  the  trade-wind  (which  constantly  blows 
on  that  coast  at  W.  S.  W.  and  S.  W.)  returns  with  the  customary 
seasonableness  of  weather. 

Dumpier.  Voyages,  voL  iL  part  iii.  ch.  v. 

I doubt  not  but  they  were  very  glad  to  have  so  great  an  authority 
as  they  thought  him  f Socinus]  to  be.  to  vouch  for  an  interpretation 
which  was  so  tmanJkfy  devis'd  for  the  relief  of  their  cans*,  in  so 
much  danger  to  be  overthrown  by  a text  that  was  so  plain  and  full 
against  them.  Tdloiton.  H'-rti,  p,  539-  Herman  44. 

Of  all  the  creatures  that  have  issued  from  the  workmanship  of  Om- 
nipotence, there  itnonoso  pleasing,  so  refreshing,  or  rather  so  enli- 
vening a*  the  light ; which  is  that,  that  gives  a seasonage  to  all  other 
fruitions,  that  lays  open  the  bosom  of  the  universe,  and  shows  the 
treasures  of  nature  ; and,  in  a word,  gives  opportunity  to  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  other  senses. 

South.  Sermon  14.  sol.  nil.  p.  408. 

Charity  is  the  grand  seasonage  of  every  Christian  duty  ; it  gives 
it  a gloss  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  a value  in  the  sense  of  men. 

Id.  Sermon  5.  vol.  Lx.  p.  152. 
Sharp  hungvT  was  their  muon mg,  of  they  took 
Such  salt  as  issued  from  the  native  rock. 

King.  Art  of  Cookery. 

Thia,  besides  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  make  the  preceding 
observations,  was  vrry  serviceable  to  us  on  many  other  accounts,  and 
came  at  a very  seasonable  time. 

Coo 4.  Voyage*,  rol  iii.  hook  i.  ch-  ii.  p.  37. 

SEAT,  r.l  A.  8.  aril,  at tol ; D.  safe;  Ger.  mm/, 
Skat,  n.  \ tidel ; Sw.  aoetc.  See  Set,  Sit. 

Thut  on  which  we  set  or  sit,  put  or  place  any  thing; 
in  which  we  reside  or  dwell;  place  or  position. 

To  oeat  f to  put  or  place  on  a seat ; to  put  or  place ; 
to  reside ; to  fix. 


Thura*  Jbesus  spak  to  the  puple,  and  to  hire  disciplia,  and  SKAT 
sdde,  on  the  chaurr  of  Moyres  ban  tete  Scribis  aad  Fariseea.  — — 

IVictif.  Matthew,  ch.  xxiii.  SB- 
Then  spake  Jesus  to  y*  people,  and  to  his  disciples,  saying : The  BASTES. 
Scribe  and  the  Thames  oyt  in  Muses’  reate.  v^/^/ 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

I woot  where  thou  dwellut,  where  the  teate  of  Satanas  is. 

fVie/if.  Apoea/ypo,  ch.  ii. 

I know  thi  work**  and  wher  thou  dwellist,  euen  wher  Satanas 
oeat  is.  BMe,  Anna  1551. 

The  drie  color,  with  his  hete, 

By  wvie  of  kynde  hit  prupre  oete 
Hath  in  the  galle,  where  he  dwdletii. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  vii.  p,  206. 

VVhocltoMth  oft  on  hie,  and  trusts  the  rotten  bowe : 

If  that  bow  bteake  may  catch  a fall,  such  state  stand  I in  now  ; 

Me  thought  I was  a loft,  and  yet  my  teate  full  sure. 

Gaoctuyne.  Floorers. 

He  followed  fast,  and  chaced  him  so  nir, 

That  to  the  folds,  where  sbeepe  at  night  doe  oeat. 

And  to  the  title  rets,  where  shepherds  lie 
In  winter’s  wrathfull  time,  he  forced  him  to  flia. 

Spcmer.  Fame  Qmeene,  hook  vL  can.  9. 

Before  I see  thee  seated  in  that  throne, 

Which  now  the  House  of  Lancaster  vsurpes, 

I vow  by  heauen,  these  eves  shall  neuer  cluae. 

Skaiopearc.  Henry  FI.  Third  Part , act  i.  sc.  1.  foL  147. 

Not  Babylon, 

Nor  great  Atcairo  such  magnificence 
Equat'd  in  all  their  glories,  to  inshrine 
Beius  or  Serapis  thir  Gods,  or  Hat 
Thir  kings,  when  Avgypt  with  Assyria  strove 
In  wealth  and  luxury. 

Mitts*.  Paradise  Lost,  book  L 1.  722. 

Light  as  the  lightning  glim  [a  they  ran,  they  flew, 

From  their  foundation*  loueuing  to  and  fro 
They  pluckt  ihe  seated  foils  with  all  thir  load. 

Rocks,  waters,  woods.  Id.  lb.  book  vL  1.  642. 

Peace  shall  gov  sleep*  with  Turks*  and  infidels, 

And  in  this  teat  of  peace  tumultuous  wanes 

Shall  krone  with  kinue,  and  kind*  with  kinds  confound. 

Shakspeare.  Rickard  II.  act  iv.  sc.  1.  foL  39, 

Or  whether  that  the  body  publiuue  be 
A hone  whereon  the  gourrnor  doth  ride. 

Who  newly  in  the  orate,  that  it  may  know 
lie  can  command,  lets  it  strait  feele  the  spur. 

Id.  Measure  for  Measure,  act  i.  SC.  3.  foL  63. 

Brest  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  fortura  and  wilder 
The  oeat  of  desolation,  voyd  of  light, 

Save  wbat  the  gtiaupsring  of  there  lirid  flames 
Casta  pale  and  dreadful. 

Milton.  Paradise  IjhI,  book  L L 180. 

■ Rais'd  of  grande  terf 

Thir  table  was,  and  moesie  trait  hod  round. 

Id.  lb.  book  v.  L 391. 

The  gates  of  heaven  unfold;  J ova  summons  all 
The  gods  to  council  in  the  common  hall. 

Sublimely  seated,  he  surreys  from  far 
The  fields,  the  camp,  (he  fortune  of  the  vrar. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JSneid,  book  X. 

And  o’er  the  oeat,  with  plenteous  wadding  stuff'd. 

Induc’d  a splendid  cover,  green  and  blue. 

Yellow  and  red,  of  tap's  try  richly  wrought 
And  woven  close,  or  needie-wcek  sublime. 

Cswper.  The  Task,  book  i. 

SE BASTES,  front  the  Gr.  oe/saoroc.  augxut,  Cuv. 

In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Triglide o,  order  A can  Ihvpterygi i,  class  Piece*. 

Generic  character.  Head  slightly  tubercular,  but 
entirely  covered  with  scales,  as  is  also  the  whole  body j 
hue  teeth  in  the  jaws  and  palatine  bones ; branchial 
rays  seven  ; dorsal  fin  single. 

The  name  applied  to  this  genus  is  that  of  Imperial , 
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SEBASTES. 


SE-  used  by  the  inhabitant*  of  Iviqa  to  designate  one  of  the 
BASTES,  specie*  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  They  have  great 
v— "*v— •'  resemblance  to  the  Scorp^ntr,  except  that  the  head  is 
less  armed  with  tubercles,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
completely  covered  with  scales. 

S.  Norvegicut,  Cut. ; Perea  Marina,  Linn. ; Ptrc. 
Worrrgica,  Mull.  It  rather  exceed*  two  feel  in  length, 
and  in  shape  nearly  resembles  the  Perch,  its  body  being 
oblong  and  compressed,  with  the  upper  and  lower  edges 
convex ; length  of  the  head  about  a third  of  the  total 
length  ; mouth  oblique.  and  lower  jaw  rather  projecting, 
and  having  three  pores  on  each  of  its  branches ; upper 
jaw  slightly  projectile;  the  anterior  suborbitar  bone 
has  a small  spine  which  scarcely  reaches  to  the  max- 
illary, and  the  posterior  has  one  extending  towards  the 
preopereule ; on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  orbit  is  one, 
and  behind  it  three  small  spines,  from  which  a slightly 
elevated  ridge  passes  on  either  side  of  the  skull,  and  ter- 
initiates  in  a small  spine ; the  suprascapular  and  sca- 
pular hones  have  each  one,  and  the  opercule  two  spines; 
the  preopereule  has  live  pointed  spine*,  the  subopereule 
and  intcroperctile  one  each  ; the  branchial  rays  arc  five  ; 
the  external  combs  of  the  first  branchial  circle  are 
rather  long,  the  inner  row  and  the  two  rows  of  the  fol- 
lowing circles  are  reduced  to  tubercles,  covered  with 
fine  teeth,  similar  to  those  covering  the  pharyngeal 
bones  ; the  dorsal  fin  has  fifteen  strong  spiny  rays,  its 
soft  part  has  also  fifteen  branching  rays;  the  anal  cor- 
responds to  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  soft  part  of  the 
dorsal,  it  has  three  strong  spiny  rays,  of  which  the  first 
is  only  half  the  length  of  the  following  two,  and  eight 
branching  rays  twice  ns  long  as  the  latter;  caudal  fin 
slightly  crescentic,  and  supported  by  fourteen  rays ; 
pectorals  rounded,  and  having  nineteen  rays,  of  which 
the  ten  first  are  branching,  and  the  rest  simple,  though 
articulated,  all  project  rather  beyond  the  fin  membrane; 
the  ventral  fins  have  one  spine  and  five  branching  rays. 
The  whole  body  is  covered  with  rough  scales,  except  the 
lips,  the  branchial  membrane,  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
branchial  aperture,  and  the  junction  of  the  pectorals 
with  the  body.  General  colour  bright  carmine,  tinged 
with  brown  towards  the  back,  and  becoming  lighter  on 
the  belly,  with  a blackish  spot  at  the  angle  of  the  oper- 
cule. it  inhabits  the  North  and  Icy  Seas  in  the  deepest 
gulfs  of  the  Southern  part  of  Greenland,  and  never 
approaches  the  shore  unless  thrown  up  by  storms,  at 
which  time  its  stomach  is  projected  from  its  mouth  and 
it  soon  perishes.  It  feeds  on  the  PUnronecUs  Cyno- 
glontit*,  and  is  caught  with  lines  like  the  Halibut.  Its 
spines  are  often  used  by  the  Greenlanders  as  needles. 

■S’.  Imperialig.  Cut.  ; Scorpttna  Dactyloptera , La- 
roche About  eighteen  inches  in  length  ; it  has  the  dorsal 
spines  proportionally  higher  than  in  the  last  species, 
and  only  twelve  in  number,  followed  by  thirteen  soft 
rays;  between  the  eyes  are  two  prominent  lines,  the 
spines  on  the  edge  of  the  orbit  are  more  distinct,  and 
the  second  preopercular  spine  longer  than  the  others ; 
the  simpte  rays  of  the  pectoral  fins  are  larger  in  propor- 
tion, and  not  above  half  their  length  is  enveloped  in  the 
ftn  membrane.  The  colour,  as  in  the  former  species,  is 
bright  red  or  carmine,  becoming  paler  and  almost  white 
on  the  belly  ; five  broad  brown  or  deep  red  bands  stripe 
the  back  from  its  ridge  to  below  the  lateral  line ; the 
palate  of  this  species  is  black.  It  is  common  in  the 
Mediterranean,  but  at  great  depth.  At  Nice  it  is  called 
Cardouniero,  and  at  Ivi$»  Serran  Imperial,  probably 
on  account  of  its  colour. 


8.  Capensis,  Cuv.;  Sirorp.  Cap.  Gm cl.  About  the 
same  size  as  the  last  species,  and  has  as  great  breadth 
between  the  eyes  as  .SL  Norvegicut,  but  rather  more  con-  Jr,r 
cave  ; it  i*  of  a reddish  colour,  with  numerous  whitish 
spots  on  the  head  and  back;  the  opercule  tinged  with 
black.  It  is  found  off*  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

S.  MaeulaJut,  Cuv.  About  seven  inches  long ; re- 
sembles S.  Imperials*  in  the  size  of  its  dorsal  spines, 
and  the  projections  of  the  rays  of  the  pectoral  fius  be- 
yond their  membranes,  but  the  interocular  space  is  more 
narrow  and  concave,  and  entirely  bare  of  scales  ; general 
colour  reddish  ; between  the  dorsal  spines  a large  brown 
spot  and  a brown  band  running  along  their  base.  Is 
caught  off’ the  Cape. 

8 . Alhofatcialui,  Cuv. ; Uoloccntrus  Albofatc.  Lacep. 

Three  feet  in  length ; has  the  postocular  spines  in  four 
rows,  and  only  eleven  spines  to  the  dorsal  fin  ; colour 
bright  vermilion  on  the  upper  parts  and  whitish  on  the 
belly,  on  the  edge  of  the  preopereule,  and  opercule; 
root  of  the  caudal  fin  marked  with  a white  band.  Is 
very  common  on  the  coast  of  Japan. 

8,  Marmoratm r,  Cuv.  The  head  shorter  than  in  the 
last  species,  but  the  spines  nearly  the  same;  the  red 
hack  and  sides  are  marked  with  brown  or  blackish,  in 
such  way  that  the  intermediate  red  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  large  round  spots;  the  fins  arc  also  varied  with 
red  and  brown,  the  lutter  colour,  on  the  pectorals,  anal, 
and  soft  part  of  the  dorsal,  is  disposed  in  point*,  hut  on 
the  caudal  in  meshes.  Found  oITthe  coast  of  Japan. 

•S.  Inermia,  Cuv.  In  this  species  the  interocular 
space  is  not  concave,  and  the  spines  on  the  upper  port  of 
the  orbits  and  skull  either  entirely  absent,  or  reduced  to 
mere  lines,  one  above  each  orbit  and  two  behind  the 
skull,  terminating  each  in  a small  point ; the  opercular, 
preopercular,  and  suborbitar  spines  as  in  the  other 
species.  Found  at  Japan. 

S.  Variability  Cuv.;  Perea  Var . Pallas;  Epirte- 
phehtx  Ciliatuty  Titan  us.  About  two  feet  long;  the 
head  is  still  less  armed  than  in  the  preceding,  there  not 
being  a crest  either  on  the  skull  or  orbit,  nor  any  teeth  on 
the  suborbitar  bone  ; the  preopereule  has  five  short  and 
obtuse  spines,  and  the  opercule  two  pointed  ; the  colour 
varies  according  to  age  and  sex,  sometimes  brown  in- 
clining to  bluish,  with  the  belly  white  and  the  fins  brown, 
sometimes  reddish-purple  or  silvery-brown  ; the  female 
has  the  belly  reddish.  It  is  caught  in  the  Northern 
part  of  the  Atlantic  which  separates  Kamtschatka  from 
America  ; die  natives  of  the  Unalaska  coast  call  it  Ka~ 
kutshik  or  Kalhtschikug,  and  those  of  the  American 
Tockugh. 

8.  Minufus , Cuv.  Of  very  small  size  ; the  spines  of 
the  head,  especially  those  of  the  suborbitar,  are  more 
marked  than  in  the  large  species,  and  are  nearly  a*  dis- 
tinct a*  in  the  Scorptrna,  with  which  it  might  be  easily 
confounded,  if  the  small  scales  extending  even  to  the 
muzzle  were  overlooked  ; the  general  colour  is  deep  red- 
dish-brown, marbled  with  deeper  shade.  It  is  taken  off* 
the  Moluccas,  Marianas,  and  Society  Isles. 

•S.  Bougainvilliiy  Cuv,  Is  remarkable  for  the  short- 
ness of  its  muzzle,  the  strength  of  the  spines  on  the 
head,  the  sia*  of  the  eyes,  and  the  depth  of  the  spiny 
rays  of  the  dorsal  fin ; in  the  pectoral  fins  there  is  but 
one  simple  ray,  all  the  others  are  rather  forked.  It  ia 
caught  in  the  Indian  Seas. 

See  Linmei  SytUrna  NaiurtS  a Gmelin  ; Lacepede, 
Histoire  det  Poissons ; Cuvier  et  Valenciennes,  Histoire 
Na  turf  lie  det  Poissons. 
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8KB I-  SEBIFERA,  in  Botany , u genus  of  the  class  Dioe- 

FEKA.  c/a>  or(jer  Polyaddphia.  Generic  character:  male 
SECERN.  fl°wcr*  calyx  four* leaved, pilose  ; corolla  none;  stamens 
. _ j about  one  hundred,  in  ten  bundles:  female  flower,  calyx 

and  corolla  as  the  male  ; pistils  ten  ; berries  ten  ; one- 
seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  China,  trees,  producing  ex- 
cellent wood  for  building,  and  giving  out  a wax-like 
substance,  of  which  the  natives  make  candles. 

SECACUL.  properly  Shakdkul,  Shashk&kil,  or  Ash- 
kkkil,  is  the  Arabic  name  of  a species  of  parsnip,  the 
Pastinaca  Sekakul  of  systematic  Botanists.  Its  root, 
which  is  eatable,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  Asiatics  as 
an  aphrodisiac,  is  a native  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  but  docs 
not  appear  to  be  known  in  India  except  as  an  article  ol 
the  Materia  Medica.  It  has  been  placed  among  the 
Tordylium * and  Hrracleumt  by  some  writers.  A figure 
of  it  is  given  by  V'enienat.  in  the  Jardin  de  Cel st  lab. 
78,  under  the  name  of  Pastinaca  dissccta.  Its  Arabian 
name  is  either  derived  from  its  supposed  virtues,  or  the 
verb  ashkala  was  formed  from  shakdkul. 

See  Avicenna,  i.  257. ; Don,  Gardener**  Dictionary , 
iii.  3*10. 

SECALE,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Triandria, 
order  Digynia,  natural  order  Graininere.  Generic  cha- 
racter : calyx  twu-valved,  or  many  tlowered,  solitary  ; 
glumes  linear-lanceolate,  smooth,  or  channelled  on  both 
sides. 

Seven  species  of  grasses,  natives  of  the  East 

SECAMONE,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Pen - 
tandna , order  Digynia , natural  order  AscUpiude*. 
Generic  character:  masses  of  pollen  twenty,  smooth; 
filaments  connected,  hanging  outwards  ; corolla  rotate. 

One  species,  S.  ARgyptica*  native  of  Egypt. 

SECANT,  Lat.  tecans,  catting; 

A line  so  called  because  it  cuts  another  line,— -called 
the  tangent. 

upon  the  whole  I observe  that  tbo  same  line  cannot  be  l»th 
tangent  and  tenant. 

Berkley,  if 'of  A*,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 77.  The  Anaiyti. 

SECE'DE,  v.  'j  Lat.  seetdere,  («,  and  cedere,  to 

Sece'der,  l go.)  to  go  away  from. 

Seck'ss,  f To  go  away,  depart,  or  separate 

Secession.  J from. 

Silent  sectu,  watte  solitude. 

Afore.  Song  of  the  SauL  Preface,  book  iv. 

Under  the  times  of  the  gospoll,  what  need  we  any  other  witness* 
then  the  cels  and  duy  triers  of  retired  votaries,  whose  very  srceuMM 
proclaim**  their  contempt  of  ainfuli  secular* ; and  doth  as  good  as 
say,  This  people  which  knoweth  not  the  law  is  accursed. 

Hall.  Ikorkt,  10I.  iii.  p.  563.  Peace-maker,  sec.  A. 

The  brave  with  tyrant  miniatrrs  contest#  ; 

Instead  of  speeches  now  I'll  write  protests ; 

Call  back  the  thunderstruck,  acceding  ctuw, 

Instead  of  going  out,  I'll  tuns  out  you. 

Cambridge,  Parody  on  Death  and  the  l*dy. 

Agreeably  to  the  intimation  previously  given,  a grand  tecenxom 
#f  the  members  in  opposition  took  place  during  the  remainder  of 
this  session. 

Heltham.  Httiory  of  Great  Britain.  George  II.  At fiso'1739. 

SECERN,  v.  Lat.  secemere,  (sc,  and  cernere , to 
separate,  to  disjoin.)  Sec  Secrete. 

To  separate ; to  strain  out. 

Bird*  are  better  meat  than  beasts,  because  their  fWsh  doth  assi- 
milate  more  finely,  aud  aeetmeih  more  subtilly.  Baton. 

The  pituite  or  mucus,  teeerned  in  the  nose,  mouth,  palate,  sto- 
mach. intestines,  and  wind-pipe*,  is  not  an  excromentitinus  bnt  a 
laudable  humour.  Arbaihnot.  (M  Aliment t,  eh.  vi.  t 


SECHIUM.  in  Botany*  a genus  of  the  class  Mo-  8Ej; 
noccia,  order  Monadeiphia.  Generic  character : male  _ 
flower,  calyx  fivo-cicfi  ; nectary  composed  of  ten  cells ; SECOND, 
filaments  five,  connected  : female  flower,  style  five-cleft  ; . r ^ j 
seed-vessel  a gourd,  one -seeded,  muricate. 

One  species,  S.  rdute , native  of  South  America  ; the 
fruit  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a culinary  vegetable : they 
call  it  Choro. 

SECLE,  Lat.  stculum;  Fr.  tiecle;  It  tecolo. 

A century,  a hundred  years. 

Of  a man's  age.  pari  he  lives  in  hiv  father’s  lifetime,  and  part 
after  his  son's  birth  ; aud  thereupon  it  is  wont  to  be  said  that  three 
gene  rat  knit  make  one  tecie,  or  hundred  year*  in  the  genealogies. 

Hammond.  Practical  Cate chum. 

SECLUDE,  v.  \ Sp.  seduso;  Fr.  seclus*  kept  or 
Secli/mion.  ) shut  up  from,  deprived  of.  Cot- 
grave.  Lat.  secludcre,  (sc,  and  clauder e,  to  shut  in, 
to  confine.) 

To  shut,  keep,  or  confine,  away  from ; to  keep  pri- 
vate or  apart,  in  close  retirement  or  solitude. 

But  you  haue  bene  of  long  continuauncc  teclnded  from  the  Scrip, 
tun-*,  whiche  i»  came  of  such  grosse  erroura  as  ye  arc  now  fallen 
in,  so  that  ye  could  neither  aearch  them,  nor  yet  once  tooko  on 
them.  Frith.  Market,  p.  3.  To  the  Header. 

For  how  can  we  think  of  him  without  dread  and  reverence,  when 
we  consider  bow  he  is  »r eluded  by  the*  infinite  snerednes*  of  his  own 
majesty  from  all  immediate  convene  and  intercourse  with  us. 

Scott.  CArislum  Lift , part  ii.  ch.  vii.  p.  404. 

If  they  have  any  vices,  be  will  now  l*  in  much  greater  danger 
of  moral  infection,  and  will  suffer  worao  consequences  from  it, 
than  if  ho  had  not  been  tec  faded  from  boys  at  a boyish  age. 

Knox.  Itarkt , voL  iii.  p.  397.  Literal  Education. 

The  invincible  mansion  of  departed  spirits,  though  certainly  not 
a place  of  penal  confinement  to  the  good,  is  nevertheless  in  M*m« 
respects  a prison.  It  is  a place  of  teefunim  frura  the  external 
world.  Hartley.  Sermon  *20.  voL  ii.  p.  164. 

SE'COND,  adj.  ) Fr.  tcconde , seconder;  1 1.  *e- 
Se'cond,  n.  condo,  sccondar  ,*  Sp.  aeguttdo , 

Second,  v.  segundar  ; Lat.  secundus,  from 

Se'cond ary,  adj.  i tequi  or  sec-are : from  seq-ui — se- 
Se'condary,  n.  ( (undue,  sequitur  primum  ; from 
Se'co.ndarily,  arc-arc — in  M-cnndo,  seclio  sice 

Ss'condariness,  divisio  incipit.  atm  uttum  nil  in- 
Se'conder.  divisum.  Sec  Vossius  and  Mar- 

ti nius. 

The  next  in  place  or  order  to  the  first ; the  next  in 
degree.  To  second — 

To  stand  or  be  placed,  to  follow  or  succeed,  next  to 
in  assistance,  support,  aid,  or  maintenance;  to  assist 
to  support,  to  aid,  to  maintain. 

Jhesus  dule  efte  this  tecovnde  token*,  whanne  he  cam  fro  Judee 
into  Galilee.  Hichf.  John,  ch.  iv. 

Thys  is  sgaiue  the  teeamde  myracle  that  Jesus  dyd,  after  he  was 
come  oute  of  Jeurye  into  GatUe.  Bible,  Anno  1531. 

Secondary!?  I say  that  no  man  is  so  great  a sinner  if  he  repent 
and  beleue.  hut  that  he  is  righteous  in  Crist  and  in  the  promises ; 
yet  if  thou  loolte  on  the  flesh  and  vnto  the  law  there  is  uo  maa  so 
perfect  that  is  not  founde  a sinner. 

Tyndall.  Hurkti,  p.  120.  Obedience  of  n Chrittian  Man. 

When  in  that  way  they  went,  next  Scbrrt  tliem  succeeds, 

Scarce  seconded  again  for  sanetimoniou*  deeds. 

Drayton.  IWy-olb.on,  soug  II. 

The  great  Seianus  eraekes,  and  of  that  face, 

Which  once  the  second  in  the  world  wav  nam'd, 

Are  basons,  frying-pans,  and  dishes  fram'd. 

Beaumont.  Juvenal.  Sattre  10.  p.  44. 
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SECOND.  Son..  There  ii  one  desperate  fellow  ha*  broke  into  up, 

— And  here  he  bang*  ye  two  or  three  before  him, 

SECRET.  There  fire  or  six  ; venture#  upon  whole  companies. 

* i-t-  J 1*tox—  And  ie  not  u- comled t 
Sot  i..  N<>t  11  roan  follows. 

BfiUcmoal  and  Fletcher.  The  Humourous  lieutenant,  act  iii.  SC.  ft. 

If  Europe  herself  hath  so  many  mother  languages,  quite  dis- 
crepant one  from  the  other,  beside*  tecnndnry  tongues  and  dialects, 
which  exceed  the  number  of  their  mothers,  what  shall  we  think  of 
the  other  tinea  huge  cunt  incuts  in  point  of  different  language*. 

//<nee//.  LtUtr  60.  book  u.  p.  381. 

But  here  you  exclaim  [p.  83]  of  the  " strange  abuse  made  of 
quotations  and  second-hand  representations." 

IFaterUmd.  II  oris,  roL  iii.  p.  111. 

Not  was  the  fact  foretold  by  him  alone  ; 

Nature  herself  stood  forth,  and  trended  the  sun. 

Drydm.  Fir  yd.  Ceorgtet,  book  i. 

Pint  of  al  on  my  pert  I should  abstain  from  si  commereemeni 
with  that  party,  either  by  word,  writing,  or  deed  ; tecundnrt/y,  [*o- 
eure  by  al  honest  waves,  if  1 would  not  by  dishonest,  to  repair  this 
malignity.  Strype.  Ecelet.  Mesnortalt,  to),  ii.  p.  7b. 

The  occasion,  on  which  we  are  now  assembled,  require*  that  we 
view  him  as  the  world’s  great  luminary  in  another  sense ; a sense 
must  highly  interesting  to  nun,  though,  in  comparison,  but  i/ms- 
dmry  and  subordinate. 

Kmx.  Hurii,  voL  vL  p.  417.  Sermam  28. 

Be  sometimes  .has  a stroke  or  humour ; as  in  the  following 
•lama,  where  he  wishes  to  take  on  board  the  eight  temndari*t,  or 
minor  canons,  of  his  college. 

B'mrton.  I/utory  of  the  English  Petit,  vol.  ii.  p.  *242. 

I do  not  tell  the  respectable  mover  and  seconder,  by  a perversion 
of  their  sense  and  expressions,  hut  their  proposition  halts  between 
the  ridiculous  and  the  dangerous. 

Barite.  On  the  Duration  of  Parlumentt. 

SE'CRET ,adj.  Fr.  secret}  It.  segntlo;  Sp. 

Se  cret,  n.  secreto;  Lut.  jemr/itt ; post  p»r- 

Se'cret,  t».  ticiple  of  tecemrre ; to  put  away 

Se'crkcy,  from,  iisundcr,  or  apart ; to  keep 

Sk'cretly,  away,  in  private.  Secret,  adj ,t 

Se  c it  etm  E88,  l Separated  or  set  apart,  rc- 

SeVretart,  [ moved,  withdrawn;  *c.  out  of 

Secretaryship,  sight  or  view  ; hidden,  concealed, 

Se'crete,  v.  private. 

Secre'tion,  The  Lat.  Kcrdortua  is  a se- 

Sr.rRETi'notJs,  cret  or  private  place;  Fr.  secre- 

Se'crbtory.  tain ; It.  sccrctano,  tegreiario  ; 

Sp.  Mfcretario ; Low  Lat.  htcrelariut ; one  intrusted 
with  the  secrets  of  his  office  ; of  his  employer. 

This  jug*  unto  this  eberl  his  tale  hath  told 
In  tecrrl  wise,  and  mode  him  to  ensure, 

He  shtilda  tell  it  to  no  creature. 

Anil  if  ha  did,  he  shubla  le*«  bis  hede. 

Chancer . The  flsriosm  Tate,  v.  12076, 

O message r,  fulfilled  of  dronkenasse, 

Strong  is  thy  breth,  thy  limmes  foltren  ay, 

And  thou  bewreiest  allc  eetremetee. 

Id,  The  Man  of  Lenca  Tale,  v.  5192. 


But  this  is  counsaile,  kcepe  it  sec rtily, 

(Quod  sbv)  1 no  Id  fur  all  the  world  about, 

The  queens  of  tone  it  wish 

Id.  The  Court  of  Lorn,  p.  372. 

For  wythyn  is  yhyd  the  strength  and  the  vigour*  of  men  in  the 
tecreiour  of  bir  hrrtes. 

Id.  Boeeimt.  De  Cmealatimme,  book  iv.  p.  438. 

IJoid  backe  the  p reuse  (quod  she)  vp  to  the  wall, 

Make  Urge  roame,  but  lookv  ye  do  not  tary, 

And  take  these  bidets  to  the  tecretary. 

Id.  The  Assembly  of  Ladies,  p.  530. 
He  with  in  open,  phjr,  to  sinne. 

And  in  secrete  there  is  no  vice, 

Of  whiche  that  he  ays  a novice. 

Gower,  Conf.  Am.  bouk  if.  p.  21, 


Waa  neuer  yet  so  wise  a clerk*,  SECRET. 

Whiche  might  knuwe  ail  Goddc*  werke,  . — — j 

Nr  the  tecrete,  which  God  hath  sette 
Ayene  a man,  maie  not  be  lette. 

< jotter . Corn/.  Am.  book  vi.  p.  196. 

Our  maister  Crist  s&ith  in  an  other  place,  that  I hau*  shewed 
you  in  tecretnet,  preach  it  cm  the  tope  of  the  house. 

Barnet.  H'eeket,  p.  291. 

Whenne  he  [CoMtantyne]  awoke  he  called  this  vicyoa  to 
mynde,  and  told*  vnto  lus  teerHet,  by  whose  counsayll  he  co- 
maundrd  the  sygne  of  the  crosoe  to  be  jwynted,  and  sette  in  his 
b oners  and  peouna,  and  of  all  his  knyghtes. 

Fabyan.  Chronyt/e,  eh.  I XT  iii. 

He  had  alwayet  goying  with  hym  vp  and  down*  in  Gaunt  lx 
or  fourskoie  varieties  armed,  and  among*  them  th#T*  were  thre  or 
four*  that  know*  ym  tecretnet  of  his  mynde ; he  had  comma unded 
his  seerrt  varieties,  that  whanno  sorutr  he  mvtte  any  penone,  and 
made  such*  a sign#  to  tbeym,  that  incMyncui  they  shulde  slue 
hym.  Aerd  B*mert.  Fnmtari.  CronycU,  voL  I.  ch.  xxix. 


There  came  to  tha  duke  of  Berrey  a clerks,  merttone  to  sir 
Bet  sc  of  Craon,  and  saydo  to  hym  m tecrete  monrr  : — Sir,  1 wyll 
shewn  j«u  a thyng  in  tecrelneite,  whiche  is  lykely  to  com*  to  s 
poors  cnclusyon.  Id.  Ib.  vol.  ii.  ch.  186. 

Mr.  Wotloo  gave  up  his  ercretnrythip,  and  Mr.  Cecil  got  it  of 
him.  Burnet.  Hecordt,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  book  ii.  p.  27. 

A loot  lily,  wr  tackled  hag,  ill-favoured,  old, 

Whose  te cret  filth  good  manners  biddeth  not  be  told. 

Sf  enter.  Hun*  Quttne,  book  i.  can.  9. 

And  he  doth  soonest  rise 

That  best  can  handle  his  deceitfull  wit 
In  subtil  shifts,  ami  fined  sleights  devise, 

Either  by  alauadring  his  well  deemed  name, 

Through  leasing*  lewd,  and  famed  forgerie ; 

Or  vise  by  breeding  him  some  blot  of  blame. 

By  creeping  dose  into  his  tecrecie. 

Id.  Colin  Clout. 

They  been*  Through!  into  a comely  boure. 

And  servo  of  all  things  that  mote  needfull  bee; 

Yet  i ecretty  their  hoate  did  oo  them  lowre, 

And  welcomde  more  for  fearv  then  charitee. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  9. 
None  alive  did  bettor  krn  the  iecrttary-era/1  to  get  counsels  out 
of  others,  and  keep  them  in  himself 

Fuller . Worthiet.  Kent. 
For  I could  muster  up,  as  well  as  you, 

My  giants  and  my  witches  too, 

Which  are  vast  constancy,  sad  teeretneu, 

But  these  1 neither  look  for  nor  profess. 

Donne.  The  Damp. 

Malt.  I have  play’d  the  fool,  tlw  gross  fool,  to  believe 
The  bosom  of  a friend  will  hold  a tecret 
Mine  own  could  not  contain. 

Mnumyer.  The  Unnatural  Combat , act  V.  sc.  2. 
The  deist  thinks  he  stands  on  firmer  ground. 

Cries  the  mighty  secrets  found. 

Dry  den.  Rehyto  Lend. 

There  I saw  how  the  tecret  felon  wrought. 

And  treason  labouring  in  the  traitor’s  thought. 

And  midwife  Time  the  ripen'd  plot  to  murder  brought. 

id,  Palamtm  and  Arctic,  book  ii. 
Again,  generation  and  corruption  may  be  sufficiently  explained 
by  concretion  and  secretion,  or  local  motion,  without  substantial 
forms  and  qualities. 

Cudtrerth.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  i.  p.  8. 
They  suppose  two  other  divine  hypostases  snpcriour  themrato, 
which  were  perfectly  secrete  from  matter. 

Id.  /b.  book  i.  ch.  iv,  p.  307. 

Some  things  I have  not  yet  thought  fit  so  plainly  to  reveal,  not 
oat  of  any  envious  design  of  having  them  buried  with  me,  but  that 
1 may  barter  with  those  secret  uis,  that  will  not  part  with  one  secret 
but  in  exchange  for  another. 

Boyle.  IForhs,  vol.  i.  p.  315.  Experimental  Ettayt . 

They  have  a similitude  or  oontrariety  to  the  tecretdwus  kumoun 
in  last*  and  quality.  Flayer.  On  the  Humours . 
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SECRET.  They  fglanda]  give  the  blood  time  to  «lop  nod  separate 

through  Id*  jRjrc*  of  the  capillary  vessels  into  the  oecrvtory  one*, 

SECTS.  vhich  afterward*  all  exonerate  themselves  into  one  common 
v — ^ _ ■ ductus.  Ray.  On  the  Creation,  port  ii.  p.  334. 

If  they  shall  eay  unto  you,  Behold  he  is  in  the  desert,  go  not 
forth  i Behold  be  is  in  the  oecrtt  chambers,  believe  it  not. 

Horde*.  Sermon  2.  vol.  i.  p.  29. 

And  one  thing  mute — tu  free  yourself  from  foes, 

Nmt  • tecret  to  your  friend  dlKloM) ; 

Secret!  with  girls,  like  luaded  guns  with  boys, 

Are  never  valued  till  thrv  make  a novae. 

Crx Me.  Tain  of  the  Had,  book  xi. 


When  lung  John  of  France,  in  order  to  pay  hie  debts,  adulto*  SECRET, 
rated  his  coin,  all  the  officer*  of  his  mint  were  swam  to  lecraey.  — 

Smith.  Health  of  Salim*,  voL  iii.  book  v.  eh.  ut.  p.  425.  SECTS. 

The  verse  has  a primary  sense  which  reveals  a future  Mate,  and  V^v"*  / 
a secondary  imw  which  hides  and  teereie * it, 

HuHmrtm  H ark*,  vol.  v.  p.  41)6.  The  Divine  Legation,  book  si, 

sec.  3. 

As  Pringle,  to  procure  a sane  rrcre/re*, 

Purges  the  pnm*  rue  of  repletion. 

Maton.  K/^utlr  to  Or.  Shebbeure,  p.  417. 

An  ftaglishman  will  do  you  a piece  of  service  lecrtlly,  and  be 
distressed  with  the  expressions  of  your  gratitude. 

Knox.  Euayt,  No.  44. 


SECTS. 


SECT, 

SECTARY, 

Sect  a HiAN,  adj. 
Sectarianism, 
Sk'ctarism, 
Sb'ctarmt, 
Secta'tor, 
Sb'ction, 
Segment. 
creed  ; holding  or  i 
pies. 


Fr.  jrefe ; It.  tetla  ; Sp.  itela ; 
Lat.  tecta;  a follower.  *c.  of  a 
particular  doctrine;  from  tequi, 
to  follow  ; or  a partisan,  from  the 
)e  LaL  sec-arr,  lo  sever  or  part,  See 
Voss i us  and  Martinius. 

The  doctrine  followed ; the 
party  separated,  or  following  a 
particular  or  especial  doctrine  or 
teaching  particular  tenets  or  princi- 


■ — --  And  no  gome  clle* 

And  he  is  s-vaunt  al  way  he  »rith.  and  of  has  leele  bo^e 
And  whe^'  he  be  ay  bo  nat.  he  bcreji  )ie  sygne  of  Daverte, 
And  in  )ut  teete  oure  Saviour.  s*vede  al  nmnkynae. 

Fieri  Phmhman.  Futon,  j>.  267. 


Bi  the  aoost  certeyn  oeete  of  oure  religious  I lyuyde  a rarisee. 

Wioiif \ The  Deelu  of  Afnet'lit,  ch.  n»i, 

For  after  the  masts  straytest  teete  of  oure  lawe,  lyued  I a Phari- 
y«,  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

This  noble  king  was  ripped  Cambuscan. 

Which  in  his  time  was  of  so  gret  renoun, 

That  tber  n’as  no  wher  in  no  regioun, 

So  excellent  a lord  in  alb*  thing  : 

Him  lacked  nought  that  'oogeth  to  a king. 

As  of  the  teete  of  which  that  he  was  borne. 

Chamber.  The  Sjmeret  Tale,  v.  10326. 


oictaton,  with  those  of  Plato  and  the  Acadeuicks,  lo  this  effect, 
that  the  same  power  which  they  called  muwm  mundi,  the  soul  of 
the  world,  was  no  other  than  that  incomprehensible  wisdom,  which 
we  exprem  by  the  name  of  God,  governing  every  being  as  well  in 
heaven  as  in  earth. 

Ralttgh.  flu  lory  of  the  World , book  i.  ch.  L 

In  one  place,  he  adsiaelh  his  tectateart  in  disputations  to  ba 
ambiguous ; and  in  another,  to  bring  forth  any  thing  that  occurs, 
rather  tban  give  way  to  their  adversary ; counsel  vary  well  ba- 
coming  an  enquirer  after  verity. 

G/anviL  The  Vanity  of  Dog  mat  iiing,  ch.  XV  ii. 

Thee*  six  branches  will,  as  I conceive,  embrace  the  whole  busi- 
ness; through  which  1 shall  run  in  as  many  several  chapters  or 
tecltoat.  Reliquiet  Wettoma**,  p.  74. 

In  the  lection  of  bodies,  we  find  man,  of  all  sensible  creatures, 
to  have  the  fullest  brain  tu  his  proportion,  and  that  it  woe  so  pro- 
vided by  the  supreme  wisdom,  for  the  lodging  of  the  iutellective 
faculties.  id.  p.  80. 

Garo.  My  lord,  my  lord,  you  are  a tret  ary. 

That's  the  plaino  truth ; your  painted  gloese  discovers 
To  rocn  that  vnderatand  you,  words  and  weaknesse. 

ShaAipeart.  Henry  FUI.  act  v.  sc.  2.  fol.  229. 

Who,  I beseech  you.  is  it  in  this  case  that  makes  the  sect  ? Is 
it  not  those  who  contract  the  church  of  Christ  within  limits  of 
their  own  contrivance,  who  by  articles  sod  ceremonies  of  their  own 
forming,  separate  from  their  communion  all  that  have  not  persua- 
sions which  just  jump  with  their  model  ? 

Locke.  Third  Letter  for  Toleration, 


Why  steal  ye  men’s  children  for  to  make  hero  of  your  tec t,  sith 
that  theft  is  against  God’s  beats,  and  «th  yonr  s ect  is  not  perfect  ? 

Jack  Upland,  p.  567. 

■ ■ Cauaeth  for  to  brings 

This  newe  teete  of  Lullardie. 

Goooer.  Conf.  Am,  p.  10.  Prologue. 

And  about  this  seaaA  reygned,  or  began  to  reygne,  y*  cunyd 
lede  of  r*  detestable  and  falao  prophet*  Mahomet. 

Kubyan.  Chrtmyde,  ch.  133> 

But  we  haue  reason  to  code  our  raging  mutiuns,  our  camoll 
stings,  or  vnbitted  lusts ; wherefore  1 take  this,  that  you  call  iouo 
to  be  a ted  or  seyeo,  (toon.) 

Skaitpeare.T  Othello,  act  i.  sc.  3.  fuL  315. 
The  tret  arte  t of  my  celestial  skill. 

That  wont  to  be  the  world’s  chief  ornament, 

They  under  keep.  Spentcr. 

Wherevpcn  the  queene  regent  did  send  Noualle,  the  king  of 
France’s  orator  in  that  realise,  to  request  the  queene  of  England 
fhpt  the  wutild  call  liir  ships  borne  againe,  and  that  she  would  not 
send  aiding  touldiers  to  the  lords  of  the  religion  ; whom  Lesleus 
neuer  tearuieth  by  anie  other  name  than  tectarie*  snd  seditious 
persons,  ;•  wise  re  by  the  peace  might  be  broken  with  the  French,  and 
so  occasion  of  warn  gtuen. 

Hvhnthed.  Hittorie  of  Scotland,  Anno  1 560. 

The  beat  learned  of  the  philosopher*  were  not  ignorant,  as  Cicero 
witnemeth  for  them,  gathering  the  opinion  of  Amtotle  and  his 


But  that  unfaithful  test  unsound  will  pass, 

The  dross  of  atheists,  sod  ttcitrrum  brass. 

Drgden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

This  done,  he  sent  a journeyman  orctary 

He’ad  brought  up  to  retrieve,  and  fetch,  and  carry. 

Butler . Upon  Aye’s  Beard. 

SegatentAevrt*  are  leaves  of  plants  divided  into  or  cut  into  many 
shreds.  Miller.  Gardener' t Dictionary. 

The  pulli*  of  error  are  various  and  infinite ; the  Gnostics  were  im- 
perceptibly divided  into  more  than  fifty  particular  iteti,  of  whom 
the  most  celebrated  appear  to  have  been  tbe  Baailuiiaus,  the  Yalen- 
Limans,  the  Marckmites,  and,  in  a still  later  period,  tbe  Mani- 
dimena 

Gibbon.  Hutary  of  the  Raman  Empire , voL  ii.  eh.  xv.  p.  286. 

The  oegment  is  any  port  of  a circle  bounded  by  an  arc  and  its 
chord,  Hutton.  Menmeration.  Drfiniiioni. 


Sects.  The  professor*  of  Mohammedanism  and  Asiatic. 
Brahmanism,  the  two  religions  most  widely  diffused 
throughout  Asia,  are  no  less  subdivided  into  a variety  m 
of  Sects  than  Christians  have  been  for  many  ages, 
and  Pagans  were  of  old.  When  it  is  considered  that 
religious  belief  embraces  whatever  fills  the  soul  with 
awe,  elevates  its  hopes,  and  gives  power  to  its  appre- 
hensions, it  ia  manifest  that,  if  raised  above  the  lowest 
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SBCTS.  stapes  of  civilization,  ’ by  far  the  greater  number  of 
human  beings  will  eagerly  embrace  and  be  deeply 
affected  by  religious  feelings ; particularly  if  the  faith  in 
which  they  have  been  nurtured,  be  believed  to  have  come 
from  heaven.  But  the  love  of  novelty,  singularity,  do- 
mination, fame,  and  admiration  ; a perception  of  what  is 
improbable,  incongruous,  or  ludicrous  ; every  character- 
istic, and  almost  every  distemper,  of  a superior  mind  will 
continually  operate  in  prompting  some  who  have  the  will 
and  the  ability  to  quit  the  beaten  mad,  to  strike  out  a 
new  path  ; to  become,  as  restorers  and  purifiers,  the 
founders  of  Sects  differing  in  opinion  and  doctrine  from 
the  community  whence  they  spring.  The  degree  and 
tendency  of  these  deviations  will,  of  course,  vary  in  pro- 
portion as  their  authors  are  guided  by  piety,  ambition, 
or  fanaticism.  To  the  latter  principle,  indeed,  may  be 
traced  the  origin  not  only  of  new  Sects,  but  of  new 
forms  of  faith  ; for  when  once  imagination  has  obtained 
the  dominion  over  a powerful  mind,  it  is  not  far  removed 
from  that  slate  in  which  its  own  delusions  may  be  mis- 
taken for  a commission  from  heaven  ; and  then  the  doc- 
trine taught  will  be  as  likely  to  be  entirely  new,  as  a 
restoration  of  what  was  supposed  to  have  become  cor- 
rupt. But  religious  Sects  and  divisions  do  not  always 
spring  from  bad  motives.  Upright  men  may  differ  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  low,  human  or  divine,  by 
which  they  are  guided  ; Hence  there  are  orthodox  and 
heterodor  Sects  in  all  religions : the  adherents  of  the 
former  agreeing  in  the  essentials  of  their  common  faith, 
and  therefore  mutually  allowing  each  other  to  “ believe 
rightly"  in  the  main  ; those  of  the  latter  denying  or  dis- 
torting doctrines  clearly  delivered  by  the  lawgiver  and 
emhruced  by  all  except  themselves;  these  are  therefore 
said  to  hold  an  “ erroneous  belief,''  because  they  reject 
what  has  been  positively  ordained,  and  is  generally 
received. 

To  no  form  of  doctrine  does  this  distinction  more  im- 
mediately apply  than  to  the  faith  of  the  Muselmans. 
They  have  been,  almost  from  the  days  of  their  founder, 
Soonnees-  split  into  two  leading  divisions,  the  Sunnis  and  the  Shi’is, 
the  orthodox  and  heterodox  ; the  former  being  followers 
of  the  four  first  Khalils,  Mohammed,  Abu  Bekr,  ’Omar, 
and  Othm&n  ; the  latter  of  ’All,  son-in-law  of  Moham- 
med, and,  according  to  them,  his  only  legitimate  suc- 
cessor. The  first  of  these  great  divisions  of  Mnhammed- 
Souuua  or  anism  derives  its  name  from  the  tttnnah ,*  i.  e.  the  form," 
Suaneth.  “way,”  “ rule  of  life,"  given  by.  i he  Prophet  in  word 
and  deed,  independently  of  the  Korin,  and  preserved  by 
his  immediate  followers,  who  handed  it  down  tra- 
ditionally to  posterity.  The  Sunnis,  as  orthodox,  agree 
with  respect  to  the  roots  or  fundamental  prmciplcst 

* This  word  correspond*  in  use  ami  signification,  but  not  in 
origin,  with  the  Hebrew  Mnihnah.  i.e.  {the  secondary  law;)  just 
as  Korin  corresjioinls  with  Mikii,  (».  r.  that  which  is  n-<ul,  the 
written  law.)  These  terms,  if  not  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  were 
no  doubt  adopted  in  allusion  1o  those  used  by  them.  The  Suti- 
uuh  is  derived  from  oral  traditions  (Ahidfth,  plural  of  Hadllh) 
of  the  Prophet's  words  aud  deeds,  the  reporters  of  which  are  named 
in  succession,  and  wore  either  companions  ( As-hah  or  Sahibeh)  of 
Mohammed,  or  their  immediate  successors,  (tiln'fn.)  The  most 
esteemed  collection  of  these  Hadlths  is  the  Sahth  of  Al-Bokh&ri, 
who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  II  Id  Century  of  the  Uijrah,  (the 
IXth  Century. , The  discordance  respecting  the  substance  of  some 
of  these  traditions,  and  the  names  of  those  who  handed  them 
down,  affords  strong  evidence  as  to  the  real  value  of  history  pre- 
served only  bjr  word  of  mouth. 

f These  roots  (viuf)  relate,  1.  to  the  unity  and  attributes  of 
God  ; 2.  to  his  absolute  decreet ; 3.  to  hit  threats  and  promises  ; 
and,  4.  to  the  mission  of  hit  prophets  and  ministers.' 


(i/si il)  of  the  faith,  but  differ  as  to  the  branches,  (furu*)  SECTS, 
t.  e.  the  practical  doctrines  derived  from  them.  They  v— ' 
are  subdivided  into  four  Sects,  named  from  the  four 
great  leaders  (Imiims)  or  orthodox  doctors  of  the  Inw  ; 

(fik-h;)  1.  the  Hanefts  or  Hanefites,  founded  by  Abu  ITaneiitea 
Hauifah  ihn  ThAbit,  (a.  h.  60—150,  a.  d.  699—767,)  a n»«“- 
native  of  Kufuh  in  Arabian  'Jrik,  who  was  guided 
principally  by  reamn  in  Ids  interpretation  of  the  law ; Hsnrcfa. 
his  disciples  are  therefore  styled  44  the  followers  of 
reason,"  (os-AdAu-r-rdt,)  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
other  orthodox  Sects,  who  are  all  {a*-hdbu-l-hadilh) 

44  followers  of  the  tradition  **  (Pococke,  Spec.  299. 

D’Oh&son,  Emp.  Ottom.  i.  In  trod.  sec.  2.)  Though 
a strenuous  partisan  of  the  Khalit'  ’All,  his  doctrine  has 
prevailed  more  than  any  other  among  the  Sunnis,  first 
in  ’Irik,  and  subsequently  throughout  the  ’Oihmitl  Em- 
pire, the  Turks  being  almost  universally  followers  of  the 
Imim  'item,  or  Great  Doctor,  bh  he  is  styled  by  them. 

2.  The  Malekites  or  Milikis,  named  from  the  I mum  M&k-kitcs 
Malik  ibn  'Alls  or  ’Alias,  who  was  born  and  died  at  or  Mali- 
Medina!,  (a.  h.  95—178,  a.  n.  713—794.)  He  was  very  k““- 
unwilling  to  trust  to  his  own  judgment  in  any  difficult 
case,  and  therefore  extremely  diligent  in  collecting  the 
traditions  as  to  the  Prophet's  own  determinations.  (Po- 
cocke, p.  294.)  if  is  great  work,  entitled  Et-Muwettd 
or  Mould,  (the  smooth  lied.)  is,  in  tact,  a collection  of 
traditions,  but  is  placed  in  a lower  rank  than  the  six 
standard  compilations*  of  the  “sayings  anil  doings"  of 
Mohammed,  probably  as  being  less  comprehensive. 

The  doctrine  of  Ibn  Miilik  is  almost  universally  followed  KbnM&lek. 
in  Africa.  3.  The  Sect  of  the  Shafi'is  or  Shafeltes,  is  Shafyews  ot 
named  from  Mohammed  ibn  Idris  A1  Shdfi’i,  born  either  Shanites. 
ul  Uhazzah  or  Askalihi,  (a,  ll.  130,  a.  d.  767,)  on  the 
day  of  Abu  Hauifah**  deulh.  lie  died  in  Egypt  a.  ii. 

204,  (a.  d.  620,)  and  his  leurning  was  such  that  he  was 
said  by  Ibn  Hunbal  to  be  44  os  the  sun  to  the  world  and 
health  to  the  body.”  (Ibn  Khallikan,  a pud  Pococke, 

Spec . p.  295.)  He  was  the  first  who  discoursed  on  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  (el-Jtk-h.)  but  was  very  hos- 
tile to  the  44  scholastic  theology,”  (’ ilmu-l  krldm ,)  then 
beginning  lo  prevail  among  his  countrymen  ; and  said 
that  every  one  who  studied  it  deserved  to  be  fixed  to  a 
stake,  and  carried  round  through  all  the  Arab  Tribes, 
accompanied  by  u crier  proclaiming,  14  Behold  the  re- 
compense of  him  who  deserts  the  Book  (Korin)  and 
the  Sonnah,  and  takes  up  the  study  of  Alkalim.f  The 
Shafeite  doctrine  was  formerly  much  followed  in  the  coun- 
tries lo  the  North-East  of  Persia,  but  has  since  been  con- 


fined chiefly  to  Arabia,  and,  from  its  rigorous  adherence  to 
the  letter  of  the  Korin,  its  prevalence  there  may  be  con- 
sidered us  one  of  the  remote  causes  of  the  success  of  the 
Wahbibls.  4.  Ahmed  ibn  Hanbal,  the  fourth  Imam,  Orthodox, 
was  born  a.  h.  164,  (a.  d.  761,)  either  at  Merv  in  Kho-  Ebn  JUm- 
riisiin,  oral  Baghdad, w here  he  died  a.  ii.  241,  (a.  d.  855,)  bel  or 
and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  800,000  men  and  jiambeieca 

• Culled  by  the  Turk*  hulub  *i//r A*  mo'iebtrek,  (the  nix  stand-  Hanvba- 
&rd  l>ook«.)  They  are,  1 the  Sabih  uf  A1  Bukhari,  and  tho  “tea. 

Stmrn,  (i.  e.  Sunnahs  ;)  of  2.  Abu  Dii temi ; 3.  Tmnidhi  ; 4.  iViMj/; 

5.  Ibn  M4Jeh  el  Kamini  ; and.  6.  the  Stikih  of  Aluilim,  ; D'Ohsuon, 

Ip.  8.)  M.  von  Hammer  {Erne ft  I.  L’ebernckt , S.  628.)  put*  the 
Muw-ettk  of  Miiik  in  the  place  of  Ihn  Mijeh,  perhaps  by  an  over- 
sight; Hfijl  Khalifch  (D’Herbelot,  Btbl.  Or.  c.  Stman ) agrees 
with  Mouradjah  D’Ohssoo. 

f Literally  '•  i]irwh"  or  u language,'4  and  therefore  nearly  sy- 
nonymous with  al-miakk.  (i.  e.  logic.)  The  'iltnu-1  kelim  Signifies 
properly  the  application  of  grammar,  logic,  physics  and  meta- 
physics til  divinity,  that  is,  the  interpretation  of  the  Korin  and  the 
doctrines  derived  from  iU  As  the  source  of  heresies,  it  is  severely 
condemned  by  rigid  Muselmans.  (Pococke,  Spec.  p.  IDS.) 
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SECTS.  60,000  women;  20.000  Infidels.  Christians.  Jews,  and 

' Mi  i^ians  having  embraced  the  Minelmin  faiih  on  that 

day.*  (Ibn  KhilliUn,  ap.  Sale,  Koran,  Prelim.  Di*c. 
p.  157.)  In  latter  ages,  this  Sect,  like  the  last,  has  pre- 
vailed little  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
Of  these  four  Sects,  that  of  Abu  ilanlfah  is  now  almost 
universally  predominant.  Though  imbued  with  a pro- 
found reverence  for  the  prophetic  authority  of  Moham- 
med, that  Imam  was  lisa  possessed  by  the  spirit  of 
asceticism  and  contemplative  devotion  than  the  others; 
his  doctrines,  therefore,  were  more  practical,  and  his 
followers  more  tractable,  than  theirs,  especially  those  of 
the  two  last,  who  zealously  propagated  the  fanaticism 
of  their  masters,  and  were  often  betrayed  by  it  into  dan- 
gerous extravagancies. 

Heterodox.  The  heterodox  Sects  or  heresies,  which  have  sprung 
from  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed,  are  far  more  numerous 
than  its  orthodox  offspring.  They  are  all  ascribed  by 
the  most  accurate  Arab  writers  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
ilmu-l  kelAm,  that  sort  of  scholastic  theology  which  was 
first  cultivated  when  the  Empire  of  the  Khalifahs,  i.e. 
Mohammed's  successors,  was  firmly  established,  and 
wealth  and  power  had  afforded  leisure  for  the  exercise 
of  those  talents  which  subtle  and  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tions require  : not  but  that  the  ascetic  and  fanatical 
tendency  of  the  original  doctrine  had  its  part  in  promoting 
these  extravagancies;  and  though  the  defect  charged 
upon  the  heterodox  sectarians  is,  that  they  maintain  erro- 
neous opinions  as  to  the  roots  or  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  faith,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are 
unbelievers  in  the  KorAn ; the  difference  between 
them  and  the  orthodox  is  rarely,  if  ever,  more  than 
a difference  of  interpretation  derived  from  philoso- 
phical opinions,  for  which  the  heresiarchs  who  pro- 
pagated them  were  indebted  to  Magiuns,  Jews,  and 
Sheeah,  Christians.  The  first  great  schism  among  the  Mu- 
shrry*,  or  aelmAns  may  he  dated  from  the  death  of  'OthmAn, 
Shutes.  (a.  h.  35,  k.  d.  656,)  only  two  hundred  and  ten  years 
after  the  decease  of  Mohammed,  when  the  rivalry  of 
Mo’awiyah  and  ’All  led  the  partisans  of  the  latter  to 
separate  from  the  other  believers,  and  form  a distinct 
association  or  Sect,  (SAfaA,)  as  they  are  denominated 
by  their  opponents,  though  by  themselves  that  name  is 
deemed  a term  of  reproach.  At  first  the  principal,  if 
not  the  only  difference  was  a disagreement  as  to  the 
succession  of  the  ImAm  (leader)  of  the  Moslims,  the 
Khalifah  (substitute  or  successor)  of  the  Prophet.  In 
process  of  time  a greater  discordance  in  doctrine  and 
practice  ensued,  and  the  schism  became  irremediable. 
Their  distinguishing  tenets  are  now,  1.  the  illegality 
of  the  election  of  Abu  Rekr.'Otn&r,  and  'OthmAn,  the 
three  first  Khalifahs ; 2.  the  peculiar  claims  of  'All  by 
his  relationship  to  Mohammed,  and  that  prophet’s  ex- 
press appointment ; 3.  that  the  Itn&m  ought  to  be  free 
from  even  slight  sins  ; 4.  that  every  man  should  declare 
openly  whom  he  follows.  The  Shiya’ls  or  Shi’ls  are 
divided  into  four  principal  Sects,  who  differ  respecting 
the  legitimate  succession  to  the  Kholifate,  and  the  pre- 
cise definition  of  some  of  the  above  points;  and  they  arc 
subdivided  into  so  many  branches,  that  they  alone  may 

* These  extravagant  numbers  may  serve  to  show  the  extraordi- 
nary veneration  in  which  Ibn  Hanbal  wav  held,  but  they  put  the 
reader  on  his  guard  against  relying  te©  much  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  writers  who  report  them  as  true.  However,  fanaticism,  to  pre- 
valent in  Avia,  will  often  baffle  all  sober  calculation,  and  the  vio- 
lence ami  iasubordinatrin  of  the  Hanbalitr*  nt  Baghdad,  less  than 
a century  after  the  d.-ath  of  their  founder,  almost  rivalled  the 
excesses  of  the  Wahhabis  in  modem  times. 
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be  considered  os  verifying  Mohammed's  prophecy,  that  SECTS. 
u his  people  should  be  divided  into  seventy-three  divi- 
sions.”  (Pococke,  Spec.  210.) 

Their  principal  divisions  are,  I.  the  KalsAnis;  II.  the 
Zeldis;  III.  the GhulAh  orGhulkl;  and  IV.  the  ImAmfs; 

I,  the  Kahdnh,  named  from  KaSsAn,  one  of 'All’s  freed-  Kymneee. 
men,  maintained  that  Mohammed,  whose  mother  A1 
Honlfah*  was  of  the  Tribe  bearing  that  name,  was  the 
legitimate  heir  of ’All,  in  preference  to  Hasan  and  Hu- 
seln,  venerated  as  true  ItnAms  and  martyrs  by  other 
Shl'is ; from  this  Sect  sprang  the  i.  fVuk'ifU,  (Perse- 
verers,)  who  affirm  that  Mohammed,  sou  of  Hanlfah,  is 
still  living  under  some  other  name : ii.  the  Hdshimi* , 
who  say  that  Mohammed’s  son,  Abu  H&shim,  succeeded 
him,  and  appointed  Mohammed  of  the  House  of 'AbbAs 
his  heir.  On  this  affirmation  the  pretensions  of  the 
'Abbasl  Khalifs  principally  rest. 

II.  The  Ztidli  consider  Zeid,  son  of 'All,  surnamed  Zaydeas. 
Zelnu-l-’Abidin,  son  of  Iloseln,  and  therefore  great 
grandson  of  'All,  as  the  fourth  Khalif,  ihc  true  ImAro,+ 
while  most  other  Shl’is  believe  Mohammed  BAkir  to  have 
succeeded  his  father  Zeluu-l-'ibidln  ; the  Zeldis  also  re- 
quired military  and  legislative  talents  as  well  as  piety  ia 
an  ImAm ; and  they  acknowledged  Abu  Bekr,  ’Omar, 
and  ’OthmAn  as  legitimate  successors  of  Mohammed, 
for  which  reason  they  are  branded  by  the  other  Shl’is 
with  the  name  of  RAfizis,  (or  Rawifiz,  *.  e . deserters.) 

Idris,  founder  of  the  Idrfsi  dynasty  in  Morocco,  laid 
claim  to  the  throne,  as  descended  from  this  Zeid,  and 
other  Zc'idis  asserted  their  pretensions  also  in  the  East 
with  similar  success. 

Ill-  The  Ghuldt , (or  GhulAh,  plural  of  GhAll,)  i.e.  GooUut. 
w dear  and  precious,”  or  “ they  who  go  every  length, 
pass  all  bounds,”  well  deserved  their  name,  as  their 
doctrines  were  in  the  highest  degree  extravagant  and 
impious.  According  to  most  of  them,  'All  is  an  in- 
carnation of  the  divinity  ; others  believe  the  soul  of  'All 
to  pass  into  the  body  of  each  of  his  successors ; others 
that  it  continues  in  that  of  BAkir,  mentioned  above,  who 
is  still  living  on  earth  in  concealment.  They  are  termed 
mulhid  (impious  infidels)  by  most  other  Shl'is,  as  well 
as  by  the  Sunnis,  and  their  doctrines  were  condemned 
by  the  very  Imams  whom  they  deified. 

IV.  The  Imdmla  appear  to  hove  derived  from  the  Knuun- 
GhulAt  the  doctrine  of  a present  but  invisible  ImAm, 
the  successor  of  the  seventh  or  the  twelfth  of  the  vi- 
sible ImAms.  From  these  numbers  their  two  principal 
branches  are  denominated  Seb’is  (Seven ers)  or  IthuA- 
'osharls,  (Twelvers.)  The  latter  believe  Mohammed  ibn 
Hasan  'Askeri,  the  twelfth  visible  ImAm,  to  have  disap- 
peared in  a cavern  near  Hillah,  where  he  will  continue 
invisible  till  he  appears  again  as  A l Mehdi  (the  Leader)  at 
the  end  of  the  world.  The  former  acknowledge  only  seven 
visible  ImAms,  rir.  1.  'All,  2.  Hasan,  3.  Hoseln,  4.  'All 
.Zelnu-l’Abidlit,  (the  Ornament  of  Worshippers,)  5.  Mo- 
hammed BAkir,  6.  J'afer  SAdik,  (the  Righteous,)  and  his 
son,  7.  IsmA'll.  From  the  latter,  whodied  before  his  father, 
this  Sect  is  called  IsmA'IU.  The  other  ImAmls  consider 
Musa  KAsim,  younger  hrothcr  of  IsmA'll,  as  the  successor  I*ro«*lee*, 
of  Ja'fer  SAdik,  and  his  successors,  7.  ’All  RizA,  8.  Mo- 
hammed Taki,  9.  HAdi,  10.  Hasan,  end  11.  'Askeri,  as 


* M.  dr  Hammer  (Amu. 16.)  ha*  Hanffyph.  liui  the  MS& 
of  the  Torikk  Lori,  consulted  fur  this  irock.  has  invariably  Hanlfrh. 

f Imam  refers  rather  to  the  spiritual,  Khalifah  to  the  arcuiar 
functions  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  (Amfru-l-mfiminln,) 
but  in  common  use  they  are  nearly  synonymous ; the  latter  bring 
generally  used  by  the  Sunnis,  the  former  by  the  Shfls. 
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SECTS,  the  remainder  of  the  eleven.  The  twelfth,  Mohammed 
v-* •v— Mehdl,  son  of'Askeri,  having  yet  to  come.  To  the 
former  of  these  subdivisions  belonged  the  Fdtimi  Kha- 
N»ri*.  Sits  in  Egypt  and  Barbary.  Of  the  Ismrf’i'ls,  the  No- 
suirh,  who  are  still  numerous  in  the  North-Eastern  part 
of  Syria,  were  a branch ; and,  as  far  as  their  doctrine 
can  be  ascertained, — for  jealousy  and  concealment,  the 
natural  results  of  dangerous  tenet*,  prevail  among  them 
as  well  as  among  the  Druzes  and  Yczldis,  and  make  it 
very  difficult  to  dive  into  their  mysteries, — it  jtartakes  of 
all  the  extravagance  and  impiety  of  the  worst  branches 
of  the  Ghuhit. 

Kharre-  The  first  heresy  among  the  Muslims  was  that  of  the  Kh&- 
gees.  rijls,  (Breeders  or  Revolters,)  who  revolted  from  ’All  A.  »i. 

97,  (a,  n.  657,)  after  the  battle  of  Snffeln,  because  he  re- 
ferred the  question  respecting  his  right  to  the  Khalifate 
to  arbitration.  They  held,  1.  that  any  pious  Moslim 
might  lie  elected  Khallfah;  2.  that  if  he  behaved  ill,  he 
might  be  deposed , and  even  put  to  death  ; 3.  that  ‘AH 
was  guilty  of  sin  for  referring  to  the  judgment  of  men 
what  ought  to  have  been  decided  by  the  judgment  of 
God.  Of  their  six  subdivisions  the  most  remarkable 
Waccdces.  »re  the  Wa'idis,  whose  apprehension  of  God’s  threats 
(tno'(rf)  led  them  to  hold  that  every  grievous  sinner 
should  be  treated  as  an  apostate  or  infidel  doomed  to 
suffer  eternal  punishment  in  hell.  Before  the  middle 
of  the  1st  Century  of  the  Hijrah,  Ma’bad  al  Johaml 
introduced  heterodox  doctrines  respecting  the  absolute 
decree  (at  kadar)  of  God ; hence  his  followers  were 
Xndd'iniM  culled  Kadaris.  They  deny  absolute  predestination,  and 
or  Cudrsss.  assert  the  freedom  of  man’s  will.  The  denomination  of 
Kndari.  however,  is  variously  used  by  different  parties, 
and  is  by  some  given  to  those  who  arc  Pred  cat  ina  nans, 
Moatuxie-  «tid  particularly  to  the  Mo'taxeUs,  (Separatists,)  dis- 
hes. ciples  of  Wdsil  ibn  ’AU,  who  withdrew  from  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  master,  Hasan  of  Basrah,  because  he  chose 
a middle  path  between  that  of  the  Kh&rijis,  who  hold 
that  a grievous  sinner  is  an  infidel,  and  that  of  the  Or- 
thodox, who  affirm  the  contrary.  The  peculiar  tenets  of 
this  Sect  are,  1.  a rejection  of  the  eternity  of  God's  attri- 
butes; 2 a belief  that  the  Kordn  was  created  and  is 
perishable;  3.  a denial  of  absolute  predestination;  4. 
an  affirmation  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  believers 
dying  without  repentance;  and  5.  the  impossibility  of 
seeing  God,  even  in  Paradise,  with  the  mortal  eye.  The 
Mo’taaeli*  were  the  first  inventors  of  scholastic  theo- 
logy. ( ilmu-l-krhlm ,)  and  were  subdivided  into  twenty 
branches,  each  fulminating  anathemas  against  the  others. 
Of  these  the  Ilndhellts,  disciples  of  Hatndin  Abd  Ho- 
dheil,  (who  died  a.  h.  226,  a.  t>.  640,)  held  that  know- 
ledge and  his  other  attributes  are  God’s  essence,  and  that 
Joobbauets.  the  Kordn  was  in  part  only  uncreated.  The  Jobbavis, 
whose  leader  was  Abd  ’All  Mohammed  ’Abdu-I  Wahhib 
el  JobbAyl,  (who  died  a.  h.  303,  a.  d.  915,)  refined  upon 
the  opinions  respecting  God’s  attributes,  held  by  other 
Mo'taxeUs,  and  also  maintained  that  God  conceals  no- 
thing that  he  knows  from  his  servants.  The  Hisbimis, 
disciples  of  El  Jobbayi’sson  Abu  H4shim  'Abdu-a-sulum, 
(a.  H.  247 — 321,  a.  d.  661 — 932,)  differed  little  Iroin  the 
Jobbdyis,  except  by  refining  still  further  on  the  nature  of 
the  divine  attributes,  and  affirming  that,  as  God  can  do 
no  evil,  lie  could  not  create  an  infidel.  Ibrahim  al  No- 
Nothatnce*  dhdtn,  founder  of  the  Nod  him  is,  held  that  God  has  not 
or  Nom-  the  power  to  do  evil,  and  that  nothing  in  the  Korda  is 
m,v*-  supernatural,  except  its  prophetic  texts.  Ahmed  ihn 
Ilajretees  Hdyit,  a Nodhtimi.  taught  his  followers  the  Uiyilis, 
or  jtt**.  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  eternal  Word  incarnate,  who 
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will  finally  judge  all  creatures;  2.  that  there  are  two  SECTS, 
Creators,  one  the  Most  High,  who  is  eternal,  the  other,  ' 

Christ,  who  is  not  eternal;  3.  that  the  soul  migrates 
from  one  body  to  another;  and  4.  that  God  will  be  seen 
at  the  resurrection  with  the  eyes  of  the  understanding. 

Abu  ’Omrin  ibn  Bahr,  surnamed  Al  Jihidh,  (i.  t.  Jahhed- 
goggle-eyed.)  denied  the  eternity  of  future  torments, 
and  affirmed  that  to  acknowledge  Mohammed  to  be  the 
apostle  of  God,  is  all  that  is  required  or  a true  believer. 

The  Koriin,  he  said,  is  a body  which  may  be  sometimes 
that  of  a man,  at  others  that  of  a beast,  probably  ex- 
pressing figuratively  the  adverse  interpretations  of  which 
it  is  susceptible.  His  disciples  are  called  Jihidhis.  The 
Mozddrb,  who  embraced  the  opinions  of  'Psa  ibn  Sobeih  Matdarees. 
al  Mozdir,  charge  those  with  blasphemy  who  say  that 
the  Korin  is  uncreated,  and  thereby  make  two  Gods  ; and 
they  affirm  that,  ns  God  is  omnipotent,  he  has  the  power 
of  doing  evil  as  well  as  good.  They  likewise  held  other 
absurd  tenets  carrying  the  same  notions  of  the  divine 
omnipotence  beyond  the  -bounds  of  reason. 

Bashar  ibn  Mo’tamer,  master  of  Al  Moxdir,  and 
founder  of  the  Basharts,  taught  a somewhat  different  doc-  Buturees. 
trine,  holding  the  freedom  of  man's  will  to  be  wholly 
unlimited,  and  that  mortal  sin,  if  repeated  after  trans- 
gression, will  incur  punishment  in  the  next  world.  The 
Thamkmis,  disciples  ol  Thamiimah  ibn  Bashar,  believed  Tharoam- 
» he  punishment  of  siuuers  to  be  derail,  and  that  all  in-  mew. 
fideb  will  be  turned  into  dust  at  the  last  day. 

There  were  likewise  other  Sects  whose  tenets  were  the 
converse  of  those  already  mentioned.  The  Sifdtb,  in  Scffstecs. 
opposition  to  the  Mo'lazelb,  believed  all  the  attributes 
(rif&t)  of  God  to  be  essential ; but,  in  process  of  time, 
differing  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  to  express 
the  divine  attributes,  they  split  into  many  subdivisions: 
as  1.  the  Ash'aris,  followers  of  Abfi-I  Hasan,  al  Ash’ari,  Axharcc*. 
a disciple  of  Al  Jobhdvi,  1.  denied  that  the  attributes 
were  distinct  from  God’s  essence,  but  2.  would  not  allow 
the  Creator  to  be  in  any  way  compared  to  the  creature ; 
and  3.  endeavoured  to  limit  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
decrees.  The  subtlety  of  their  distinctions  and  limitations 
on  (his  perplexing  subject,  affords  a striking  illustration 
of  the  ingenuity  and  acuteness  by  which  the  Arabs  are 
so  much  distinguished  from  most  other  Asiatic  nations. 

2.  The  Moshebhihts  (Assimilators)  affirmed  that  God  Mooshub- 
raight  be  ussimiluted  to  his  creatures  spiritually,  if  not  blues, 
corporeally  ; and  3.  the  Hoiulis  believed  in  the  possibility  HoJoelees. 
of  a divine  incarnation  ; 4.  the  Kirdtnis  or  Mujassiinia,  Moojesse- 
(Corporealists,)  followers  of  Mohammed  ibn  kirdm,  I?0**  °* 
(who  died  a.  ii.  255,  a.  d.  668,)  ascribed  a real  body  to 
God ; some  even  interpreting  certain  texts  in  the  Korin 
literally  ; 5.  the  Jaberb  or  Necessitarians,  (from  jabr,  Gvbereesor 
compulsion,)  in  opposition  to  (tie  Kadaris,  peremptorily  Oiaharis. 
denied  any  thing  like  free  agency  in  man.  The  Jahmia,  Jahmees. 
one  of  their  branches,  founded  by  Jahm  ibn  Safwdn, 
seem  to  have  believed  the  Deity  to  be  in  some  degree 
bound  by  an  absolute  necessity,  and  held  that  at  the 
consummation  of  all  things,  there  will  be  nothing  ex- 
isting except  God.  The  MorjU  believed  the  filial  sen-  Moorgecs. 
tence  on  the  heinous  sins  of  a true  believer  tube  deferred 
till  the  resurrection  ; and  that  faith  without  works  is  all 
that  is  required  by  God.  Of  these  there  were  also  many 
subdivisions. 

The  Karmatb,  NosaTris,  Yezidls,  and  several  other 
fanatical  religionists  who,  in  different  ages,  spread  their 
doctrines  widely  in  Asia,  are  not  further  noticed  here 
because  they  deny  the  tenets  of  the  Mohammedan  faith, 
and  hold  the  Muslims  in  abhorrence,  The  Wahhabis,  Wehabeea.' 
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who  teemed  to  be  inspired  with  the  austere  and  genuine 
spirit  of  the  earliest  followers  of  Mohammed,  and  who 
for  a long  time  threatened  to  destroy  every  monument 
of  Mohammedan  learning  except  the  Korin  itself,  de- 
serve u fuller  notice  than  could  here  be  given.  Some- 
thing has  been  already  said  of  them  in  the  accounts  of 
Hija'z  and  CV m an.  ( Kncycl . Metrop.  xxiii.  195.) 

The  Indian  Sects,  like  those  of  Western  Asia,  may  be 
divided  into  the  orthodox  and  heterodox,  ou  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  doctrine  of  the  Vedas  is  the  source  of  all 
Hindu  theology.  The  former  are  distinguished  by  an 
almost  exclusive  devotion  to  one  of  the  last  two  members 
of  the  Sacred  Triad,  for  as  there  are  no  temples,  so  there 
are  no  votaries  of  Brahma  the  First  and  Supreme  ; hence 
the  Hindtisare  almost  always  either  1.  Vaishnavas,  (vul- 
garly Bafehnau  or  BaTshnub.)  devoted  to  Vishuu;  2. 
Salvas,  (Shaiw  or  Shalb,)  servants  of  Sivu ; or  3.  S4kt&s, 
whose  favourite  deity  being  Durg:*  or  B’havfint.  called 
Sakti,  they  may  be  almost  considered  as  a hranch  of  the 
Salvas,  for  Durgd  is  the  consort  of  Muh&-d^va.  (Siva.) 
The  heterodox  Sects  among  the  Hindis  are,  1.  the  Baud- 
d’has,  or  followers  of  Budd‘h;  2.  the  Jainas,  or  dis- 
ciples of  Jiua;  3.  those  of  Chaitauya.  who  are  rather 
schismatics  than  heretics  ; and  4.  the  Sik'hs,  or  followers 
of  NAnek.  Of  these  none  but  the  Baudd'has  have  been 
noticed  in  this  work,  expectation  of  larger  and  more  au- 
thentic materials  respecting  the  Hindu  mythology  having 
caused  that  subject  to  be  reserved  (or  a later  portion  of 
it.  Under  the  head  of  Siva,  therefore,  will  be  given 
a summary  of  the  Indian  theology,  and  an  account  of 
the  Sects  to  which  the  Brahmaoical  system  has  given 
birth. 

For  authorities  see  Hrdjas;  Von  Hammer-Purg- 
Stall,  Encyklopeedtxke  Uebcrncht  dtrr  Wuscenhajlcn 
der  Orients,  Leipz  1804,  2 th.  8vo. ; Von  Hammer, 
Genchichfe  dcr  .■hmtsinm,  Stuttgart.  IS18,  8vo. ; Ward, 
View  of  the  Hietory,  tife.  of  the  Hindoo*,  Ism d.  1617, 
4.  tola.  8vo. 


SE'CULAK,  > Fr.  eheuUer  ; It.  secolare  ; Sp.  «■- 
Skc t'LA,RirY,  Vcu/fl,  xglttr ; Lat.  secuUtri t,  from 
Se'cclarizb,  r.  I seculunt,  eeqvicu him, from  *eqtti,  to 
follow.  Seculum  nihil  aliud  est  quam  annorvm  mul- 
torum  vries  et  sequela : a series,  sequence,  or  succession 
of  many  years.  Secular  is  used  ss  distinguished  from 
eternal,  and  equivalent  to  temporal;  pertaining  to  tem- 
poral things,  things  of  this  world,  worldly;  also  opposed 
to  spiritual,  to  holy. 


R*ligi<an  folkc  tea  full  eourrt. 

Secular  foike  ben  mow  apert. 

Chan  err.  Tit  Ramnt  of  tie  Rone,  p.  216. 
Bat  now  at  ent  I wol]  begin, 

To  espouse  \ ou  the  pith  within, 

A ad  the- svcw/crc  compreheud, 

That  Christos  law*  woll  defend.  Id.  lb.  p.  223. 

And  right  so  in  scrobUlde  cm 
This  vice  hath  eke  his  officers  • 

Armings  these  Other  teenier* 

Of  great  men,  for  of  the  finale 
As  for  to  accorapto  he  set  ao  tale. 

Onorr.  Ctmf.  Am.  hook  i.  p,  22. 

But  this  is  a mtB'heuous  abomination,  that  they  will  nut  sutler 
the  teen/are  power  to  know  the  cause  why  they  put  men  to  death. 
Frith.  Worhet,  p.  104.  An  Antilhen*  bettrene  Christ  nod  the  Pope. 

Far  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  men  of  a teenier  life  and  conver- 
sation are  generally  so  engaged  in  the  tusinesa  and  affairs  of  this 
world,  that  they  very  rarely  acquire  skill  enough  in  religion  to 
conduct  themselves  safely  to  lwavvn  thro'  all  thane  difficulties 
and  temptations  that  lie  iu  their  way. 

Soott.  Chrftmn  Life,  part  i-  cb.  iv.  p.  95. 

In  terular  duties,  teculardy  is  apt  to  creep  in  too  much,  and  it 


is  very  easy  always,  in  the  performing  them,  to  keep  the  mind  SRCU- 
intent  upon  God,  nr  to  perform  them  upon  a purely  religious  LAR. 

principle,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  c m make  them  valuable,  

Halertaod.  ITorit,  voL  v.  p.  48 1 . ChrtMtutn  Sicramtnt,  rh.  V.  SECIIRK, 

The  famous  settlor  poem  of  Horace  wa»  competed  for  this  last  — v-  . • 
day,  in  the  seeular  game  held  by  Augustus. 

Kennel  t.  Antiyuitiet  of  Rome,  pnrt  ii.  book  v.  eh.  vii.  p.  301. 

Let  us  all,  hut  let  the  younger  clergy,  more  especially,  beware 
bow  they  become  teemlarized  in  the  general  cast  and  fashion  of 
their  live*.  Hartley.  Serm.n  13.  VoL  i.  p.  305. 

SECUNDINE,  Fr.  secondee,  sccondinrs;  It.  se- 
conda,  teeondiner ; Sp.  secundina  ; Lat.  sccitndtc,  quasi 
secunda  mrmbrana. 


The  canting  of  the  skin  it  by  the  ancients  compared  to  the 
breaking  of  the  tectmdtne  or  call,  but  not  rightly : for  they  were 
to  make  every  casting  of  the  skin  a new  birth ; and  besides,  the 
seetttutime  is  bat  a general  cover,  not  »ha|>ed  according  to  the  parts, 
but  the  skin  is  shaped  according  to  the  parts. 

/ticun.  A ntural  Hutvry,  Cent.  viii.  sec.  730. 

Now  for  the  use  of  the  young  during  its  enclosure  in  the  womb 
there  are  several  parts  formed,  as  the  membranes  inveloping  it, 
called  the  teatodtHts,  the  umbilical  vessels, 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  part  ii.  p.  343. 


SECU'RE,  adj.  i Anciently  written,  as  now  in 
Secu'be,  r.  Scotch, ulcer ; Ft.  teur ; It.  strum ; 

Secu'rf.i,y,  > Sp.  secure ; Lat.  tecurut , i.  e.  tine 
Secu'reneos,  ettra,  without  care,  carelew. 
Secu'iuty.  J Careless,  or  free  from  care,  from 
fear;  cureless,  heedless;  confident;  free  or  freed  from 
fear,  or  cause  of  fear,  from  hazard,  from  danger;  and, 
consequently,  safe.  To  secure, 

'To  free  from  fear  or  cause  of  fear,  from  hazard,  from 
danger ; to  place  in  safety,  in  certainty  ; to  confirm,  to 
guard,  to  protect  in  safety. 


And,  farto  be  pe  ncherore,  be  wende  to  Scotland, 

And  made  hym  pwe  gret  oat  uf  folk  of  pat  load. 

R.  Otoucetier,  p.  75. 

Whan  pou  of  pis*  srt  sihere  to  pc  pnrgh  alienee, 

P«i  is  rjrmo  to  bikrrc  with  k)*ng  of  France. 

H.  Hnaute,  p.  256. 

So  well  were  Jei  chastised,  alio  com  title  his  grith, 

Jut  pe  pes  of  )e  land  Jnj  tikrrtd  him  alle  with. 

Id.  p.  34. 

Unto  p*  terme  for  told,  of  Sapnt  An  drew  mew, 
pe  pape  did  him  huld,  with  gude  tikentesae. 

Id.  p.  316. 

And  certainly  a man  bath  most  honour 
To  dien  in  his  excellence  and  floor. 

When  he  is  tUter  of  hit  goode  name. 

Chancer.  Tie  Knighton  Ta/e,  V.  3050. 
And  sothly  sustcr  mine,  (quod  she,) 

Now  be  we  duche**es  buto  I and  ye, 

And  nhrrde  to  the  rents  of  Athene*, 

And  both  hereafter  likely  to  be  quecnea. 

Id.  The  Lrftmi  of  Good  Women,  p.  314. 
For  at  an  hole  in  shone  the  rooae  bright, 

And  by  that  light  she  nv  hem  both®  two, 

But  niter/ y ah*  n’iste  who  was  who. 

Id.  The  Re net  Tale,  v.  4226. 

And  I pray  you  let  me  speke  with  yoor  adversaries  in  privee 
place,  far  they  stuila  not  knows  that  it  bs  of  youre  will  or  youre 
assent  j and  than,  whan  1 knowo  hu  will  and  hir  entente,  1 may 
cantrille  you  the  more  ten rely. 

Id.  71c  Tale  of  Melibetu,  p.  1 18. 
And  t revel y it  sit  wel  to  be  so. 

That  bacholers  have  often  peine  and  wo  r 
On  bratet  ground  they  bildc,  and  brouliureec 
They  fiudwi,  whan  they  wenen  nhemette  : 

They  live  but  as  a bird  or  as  a beste. 

Id.  Tie  Marchs*/ ft  Tdle.^r.  9153, 
He  riiuld  heara  a nher  fris, 

That  he  to  (owe,  ne  to  hie 
His  curt  >lru»e , at  soy  throws, 

Wherof  that  he  migtit  oaenhfosrv. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  is.  p.  102. 
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But  well  b bym,  that  God  wall  hrlpe. 

For  be  stunt  on  the  »i hrr  side, 

Which*  elles  shuld*  RO  band*.  . . „ u. 

Cfat'cr.  Otnf.  Am.  book  v.  p.  141. 

' N»y.  (Wde  Florent.'.  that  maie  not  bee, 

Ride  than  fourth  thy  w«y,  4Uod  »h«*  : 

And  if  thou  co  forth  without  wade, 

Thou  .twit  be  «"!,  W,.  w jj.bo.AL,,.  29. 

This  Ionic,  whiche  horde  of  tbia  tempest, 

Tint  he  tofore  his  gate  blew*, 

Tho  wi»t  he  by  the  taw*,  and  knew* 

That  h«  .Ji  mgrrt,  dr.de.  ^ 

Fot  he  doth  all  hi*  thynge  by  ge««, 

And  vohkth  .U  .a^....e,  u i4  p J| 

.a^;s'.wr«s? 

It.  foro-'l  mi,  to  turn,  from  him  Mid  fly  i 
Vet  «M  b.  flnl.  h.  with  hi,,  tooth  impum 
Him  heedlew  l it.  lh.  while,  he  ..  . 

Spenter.  Fame  (jutent,  book  f l.  can.  a. 

But  ah!  woo  can  deceive  bia  destiny, 

Or  weene  by  wanting  to  avoyd  h»  fate  . 

That,  when  be  sleep**  ia  most  teemnt y 

And  safest  Mcncs,  him  soonest  doth  w»te. 

Id.  lh.  book  ui.  can,  a. 

Lightly  she  leaped,  ns  a wight  forlore. 

From  her  dull  how,  in  desperate  <l«tre«e, 

And  to  her  feet  betook*  her  doubtfull  *,ckn-t***e.  ^ ^ 

And  onto  Wore’ st*r  be  him«*lf  did  more 

A reconcilement  U>  be  made  ol  all  J 

But  W orc’ster,  knowing  could  not  be  tecurd, 

Hi*  nephew  s on<*et  yet  for  all  procur  d. 

Y Daniel.  Hittory  of  CW  Hart,  book  IT. 

Bat  now  he  was  exil’d,  he  thought  him  sure  ; 

And,  free  from  farther  doubting,  liv’d  teevre. 

Id.  Ib.  book  i. 

But  you  at  home  blest  with  ttcurnt  ease, 
gitt'si  and  belee'vat  that  there  arc  km, 

And  watrve  danger*. 

Corbet.  The  Country  Lift. 
And  how  his  limbs,  resolv'd  through  idle  lei#our. 

Unto  saeetc  sleepe  he  may  tecurely  lend. 

Sf*n*r.  FirgiFt  Gnat. 

Ao*.  Tia  done  like  Hector,  hot  teeurely  done, 

A little  proudly,  and  great  deale  dispnsmg 

The  knight  oppos'd.  . . f 

SkaAtprnre.  Trvylut  and  Crtutila,  act  iv.  sc.  5.  lol.  98. 


They,  like  Judas,  desire  death ; Cain,  on  the  contrary,  grow 
afraid  thereof,  and  obtained  a •£"remt»*  from  K. 

Str  Thownt  Brown,  fulgar  t,rrour i. 

So,.  Aim,  my  .no,  mw  fM.,  mu  hm»,«n  it  wlf.. 

Can  or  would  wrest  my  whole  care  of  your  good 
To  any  least  NCWVMtt  m your  ill. 

IUv.„J  ad  Fltldar.  r/wflWy  flfDlW,  1. 

The  vavmf  emit.  to  you,  charge  leMive, 

Y.  Kniih..  and  by  turn,  the  gimri  ieH«„i 
Thy  father'.  ang.1,  mu*  thy  Cither  join, 

Tokico  powsoira.  Molrnwr,  the  llM.  . . 

* ' /Jr, lie.  Dnlwm  Aeihriva. 

The  wimh,  mv  frirail,  hMpir,  . plowing  gal.  I 
The  ,hipa,  without  thy  Mir,  wewrrfy  mil. 

Now  .teal  uii  hour  of  iwwl  repo,.  ; ana  I 
Will  take  the  milder,  end  thy  room  mpply. 

Id.  tiryit.  Awn,  book  T. 

Jn  thi.  dUlriet,  however,  the  people  .eemed  to  lire  in  a Mat.  of 
coneeiou.  wom-ily.  and  lo  avail  Ihemielve.  of  their  advantage. 

Co ok.  I o,<Brt.  voLiL  book  u.  eh.  X.  p.  id. 

SECURIDACA,  in  Botany,  n genus  of  the  class 
Diaddphia , order  Odandria.  natural  order  Polygalta. 
Generic  character : calyx  three-leaved , coroll#  pea- 


SED 

flowered,  standard  two-leaved,  between  the  winga;  pod  SKt’URI- 

ovatc,  one-cefled,  one-seeded.  

Four  Specie.,  natives  of  South  America.  SEUATE. 

SECURIN' EGA,  in  Botany , n genus  of  the  class  ^ ^ • 

Dim  da,  order  Pcntandria.  Generic  character  : Male 
flower,  calyx  five-parted ; corolla  none ; stamens  fire, 
inserted  under  the  rudiments  of  the  pistils:  female 
flower,  capsule  three-celled. 

One  species,  S.  nilida,  a tree  with  very  Itard  wood, 
native  of  the  Mauritius.  , , . 

SF.DA’B,  or  rather  Sidha'b,  corresponds  in  Arabic 
with  the  Pegmnnm  (nfryoroe,  i.  e.  me)  of  Dioemrides  j 
(iii.  52,  53.)  after  whom  Avicenna  (lbn  Sink,  Admin, 
i.  224.)  enumerates  three  species,  the  garden,  wild,  and 
mountain  rue  ; hut  in  the  Greek  writer  the  mountain 
and  wild  rue  are  evidently  the  same  species,  the  Ruta 
montanu  of  modern  botanists ; his  garden  and  cultivated 
plant  being  our  Ruta  g rarer, lent,  which,  together  with  the 
other  species  in  Greece,  still  retain  their  ancient  name, 

(Flora  tiraca.  i.  272.)  and  the  broad-leaved  variety  ia 
called  Yaliin  Sediib*  (wild  rue)  by  the  Turks.  But  the 
Arabs  pave  this  name  lo  other  plants ; Avicenna  (i.  188.) 
seems  to  imply  that  the  Thapsi*  of  Dioscorides  (TA. 
atcUpium ) was  called  Sedhibtt-1  jebell,  (mountain 
rue,)  the  gum  resin  of  which  he  names  Yantdn.t 
(■Io,-8ot  ?)  Sedab  is  likewise  the  name  of  the  tree 
which  produces  the  purgative  seeds  called  MAhu-daneh 
or  IIabbu-1  mulAk,  (king's  seeds.)  Its  fruits  three  and 
three,  with  three  black  seeds  in  each.  (Avio.  i.  210.J) 

See  Avicennae  Optra,  fob  Roin.  1593;  Smith,  (Silr- 
thnrpr,)  Flora  Grata  Prodromut,  Lond.  2 volt.  bvo. 

1806  Dioscorides,  ed.  Saracenii. 

SEDAN,  Florio  calls  teggidla,  “ a kind  of  chaire 
used  in  Italy  to  carrie  men  and  women  up  and  down  ; ’ 
and  Skinner  derives  sedan,  q.  d.  tedana,  tediana,  from 
the  Lat.  serf-err,  to  set. 

A seat ; an  inclosed  seat  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  IL  teggidla. 

N*y.  some  have  karn'd  the  trick 

To  t*g  for  absent  i»rr*on*  ; feign  them  sick. 

Close  rotw’d  »a  their  tedani,  for  fear  of  »ir: 

And  for  their  wive*  produce  an  empty  chair. 

Dry  den.  Journal.  Satire  2. 

Possess  ye,  therefore,  ye  who,  borne  about 
Jn  chariots  ami  tedan*.  know  no  fatigue 
But  that  of  idleness,  and  taste  do  scenes 
But  such  as  art  contrives,  possess  Ye  still 
Your  element ; there  only  can  ye  shine. 

' Camper.  The  Tati,  book  i. 

SEDATE,  I It.  *da(o;  Lat.  sedaius;  past 
Seda'tely,  l participle  of  yed-ar^faeere  ut  aliquid 
Seiu'teses»,  [ rtrideal ; to  cause  any  thing  to  acUle, 
Se'dative.  J or  become  still. 

Still,  quiet,  composed,  calm,  tranquil,  serious.  Fr. 
tedatif;  quieting,  assuaging,  mitigating,  easing,  ap- 
peasing, stinting.  Cotgrave. 

Hi*  silence  hero,  with  blushes,  Paris  breaks : 

’Tis  just,  my  brother,  what  your  anger  speaks; 

But  whit  lika  thee  can  boast  a soul  tedate, 

So  firmly  proof  to  all  the  shocks  of  fate  ? 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  ill. 


Go  ! fair  example  of  untainted  youth, 

Of  modest  wisdom,  and  pacific  truth; 
Compos’d  in  suffering*,  and  in  joy  tedaie, 
Good  without  uoise,  without  pretension  jr 


Good  without  uoise,  without  pretension  great. 

Id.  Kpttaph  on  Robert  Dighy. 

• a Scdef,”  in  lh*  Flora  Grarca,  ia  a Romaic  corruption  of  Scdib, 
pronounced  by  ihe  modern  Grwks  Sexliv  and  Sedif. 
f Not  Yanbon,  as  in  the  Mcdiccan  Edition  of  Avicenna. 

| (Ju,  Rtcinut  f 
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SEDATE.  If  we  did  heartily  believe*  and  scriouvly  consider,  what  the 
— present  life  it,  and  what  will  come  after:  if  we  did  sedately  weigh 
SEDGE,  the  infinite  disproportion  between  a moment  and  eternity. 

• j-  t » ' Sharp.  /forks,  vol.  ii.  p.  96.  Senna*  5. 

They  might  have  afforded  us  more  light,  if  they  had  hid  less 
heat,  and  hud  been  careful  to  preserve  the  coolness  and  sedateness 
proper  to  religious  or  learned  inquiries. 

Hater  land.  Work*,  voL  V.  p.  499.  Supplement  to  tke  Mature  of 
Christian  Sacrumenl. 


I shall  not  trouble  you  with  those  common-place  ideas  which 
may  be  found  in  ever}'  good  book  of  morality,  but  shall  proceed  to 
remind  yon  of  the  substantial  pleasures  which  belong  to  the  leilale, 
the  serious,  the  thoughtful. 

A mot.  Works,  voL  t».  p.  87.  Sermom  6. 
Thus  while  sho  spoke,  her  eye,  sedately  meek. 

Look'd  the  pun  fervour  of  maternal  love. 

Heathe.  Tke  Judgment  of  Paris. 

— His  deep  and  piercing  eye 

Look’d  wisdom,  and  mature  sedutcnesi  weigh'd 
To  doubtful  connse's. 

Hamilton.  Episode  of  the  Thistle,  book  L, 

SE'DENTARY, ) Fr.  sedentaire ; It.  xdentario  ; 
Se'denta  rimes*.  J Sp.  xedentario  ; Lat.  srdentariui , 
from  sedere,  to  set,  or  sit. 

Remaining  or  continuing  sitting  or  at  rest;  motion- 
less, inactive. 

Lastly,  the  great  expence  it  will  require,  being  not  to  remain 
sedentary  in  one  place  as  other  agents,  but  to  be  often  in  itinerary 
motion.  //owe//.  Letter  2>.  book  i.  sec.  4.  p.  193. 

■ And  on  thir  orbs  impose 
Such  leitlcu  revolution  day  hy  day 
Repeated,  white  the  sedentarie  earth, 

That  better  might  with  fa  it  le*»  compass  move. 

Serv’d  by  more  noble  than  herself,  attaines 
Her  cod  without  least  motion. 

Milton.  Paradise  Last,  book  via.  1.  30. 

Length  of  years 

And  sedentary  numnra  cruse  my  limbs 
To  a contemptible  old  age  obscure. 

Id.  Samson  Agonistes,  1.  57 1. 

Real  scruple*  of  conscience,  as  to  this  particular,  remain  but 
with  a few,  and  those  the  most  sedentary  and  least  enterprising  of 
any. 

H'ater/end.  Works,  Vol.  Vlii.  p,  462.  Thanksgiving  Sermon. 

Those  that  live  in  great  towns,  together  with  the  wealthier  sort 
in  the  country,  are  inclined  to  paleness,  which  may  he  imputed  to 
their  sedentariness,  or  want  of  motion  ; for  they  seldom  stir  abroad. 

Addison.  West  Barbary,  (1671,)  p-  113. 

But  of  all  the  barbarians,  this  humour  would  be  least  seen  in  the 
Egyptians;  whose  sages  were  nut  sedentary  scholastic  sophists, 
like  the  Grecian ; but  men  employed  and  busied  in  the  public 
affairs  of  religion  end  government. 

War  bur  to*.  The  Divine  Legation,  vol.  iii.  book  ui.  sec.  4.  p.  175. 

SEDGE,  i A.  S.  *ecg ; D.  xeky  carex,  from  m- 

Se'pged,  Vcando.  because  easily  cut ; or  rattier  from 
Se  dov.  J the  sharp  edges  of  the  leaves  which  cut 
the  hand. 

The  gladiolus,  Skinner  adds,  has  its  name  for  the 
same  reason. 

Sat.  But  why  all  this  haste,  sir  P 

Woo.  1TII  tell  you  quickly.  As  I late  wm  angling 
In  the  great  lake  that  lies  behind  the  palace, 

From  the  far  shore,  thick  set  with  reea*  and  sedges. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Two  Me He  Kinsmen , act  iv.  sc.  1. 

■  Their  horse  at  chariots  fed 

On  greatest  parity,  aud  on  sedge,  that  in  the  fenv  b bred.* 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  ii.  p.  31. 

Llis.  You  nimphs  cald  Nayadcs  of  j*  windring  brooks. 

With  your  sedg’d  cruwnes,  and  euer-harraelrsse  lookes, 
Lea"*  your  crisps  channel*,  and  on  thn  greeno-land 
Answer©  your  summons. 

Shah  spear  r,  Tke  Tempest,  act  iv.  sc.  I.  fol.  15. 


Hot.  Reunited  Mortimer ! 

He  neuer  did  fall  off,  my  soucraigne  liege, 

But  by  the  chance  of  wane  j to  pruue  that  true. 

Need*  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  those  wounds, 
Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  vuli&utly  he  took©. 

When  on  the  grntla  Seueme’s  nedgie  banks. 

In  single  opposition  liand  to  baud, 

II©  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  houre 
In  changing  hurdimeut  with  great  Glenduwer. 
Shakspeare.  Henry  IP.  First  Part,  act  i.  SC-  3.  fol.  51. 

Jaq.  Let’s  go  discharge  ourselves,  and  he  that  serves  her 
Or  speaks  a good  want  of  her  froiq  this  hour, 

A sedgly  curse  light  on  him,  which  is,  Pedro, 

The  fiend  ride  thruugh  him  bouteil  and  ipurT’d,  with  a 
sylhe  it's  back. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Homan's  Prize,  act  V,  sc.  2. 
Old  father  Thames  rais’d  up  his  reverend  bead, 

But  fear'd  the  fats  of  Siraois  would  return  : 

Deep  in  his  core  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed, 

And  sbmnk  his  waters  back  into  bis  urn. 

Dryden,  Annus  Altrabilis. 
Nor  bind  thy  brows  with  humble  sedges  round. 

Philips.  To  James  Craggs,  Esj. 

SEDIMENT,  Fr.  tedimcnl;  It.  xedimento ; Lat. 
tedimentum  ; for  sedere,  to  set  or  settle. 

That  which  sets,  settles,  or  sinks ; which  fubudes. 

The  spirits  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  playing  about  and 
hitting  against  the  sides  of  the  caverns  they  are  in,  will  in  proevss 
of  time  abate  of  their  agitation,  the  grosser  parts  especially  ; and 
so  necessarily  come  to  a more  coarse  consistency,  aud  settle  into 
some  such  like  moist  sediment  as  is  found  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
ventricles,  which  nature  discliargelh  thruugh  fit  passages  whereby 
the  spirits  are  left  mine  pure. 

Afore.  Immortality  o f the  Sols/,  book  ii.  ch.  be. 

There  is  also  a «ort  of  water,  of  which  there  is  only  one  small 
pond  upon  the  island,  as  fur  distant  os  the  lake,  and,  to  appear- 
ance, very  good,  with  a yellow  sediment  at  the  bottom- 

Cook.  Voyages , vol.  vi.  book  iii.  ch.  visa.  p.  133. 
SEDITION,  "I  Fr.  tidUion , It.  tedizione;  LaL  te- 
Skdi'tious,  l ditto,  from  i.  e.  sxortim , et  Hum, 
Sedi'i lot’sf.v,  | Vottiui.  (See  Ambition.)  Seorsim 

Sedition  ary.  J ire,  to  go  separate  or  apart ; and  thus 
— to  make — discord,  separation,  departure,  or  dissension 
(among  citizens.) 

Departure,  dissension,  (ic.  from  union  or  peace,  from 
submission,  from  obedience;)  dissension,  resistance, 
contention,  (against  established  authority.) 

And  oon  there  was  that  was  seid  Barabas  that  was  bounden  with 
men  of  disco nciouu  that  hadden  doon  manslaughter  and  sedteiaun. 

Ifu'hf.  Mark , ch.  XV. 

One  said,  of  a sermon  he  prescind  before  King  Edward,  when 
one  asked  him  how  he  liked  latimer's  sermon  before  Kmg 
Edward ; 41  Even  as  1 liked  him  always.  A seditious  fellow.” 

St rype,  Eedes.  Alemar.  vol.  i.  book  i.  ch.  xx iv.  p,  271.  Hen.  PHI, 

And  now  thorow©  yosir  seditious  meanes,  thingrs  that  were 
afore  quiet  and  in  good  order,  lawes  feared  an«l  obeyed,  subiedes 
ruled  and  kept  in  duetie,  he  all  nowe  in  a great  disorder,  sod  like 
if  it  be  not  holpen,  to  growe  to  wiWlenetee. 

Cheehe.  The  Hurt  of  Seditions. 

For  wee  see  such  miseries  hange  ouer  the  whole  state  of  common 
wealth,  through  the  great  miserdcr  of  your  sedicum,  that  it  maketh 
vs  much  to  reivyce,  that  we  haue  bene  ueilher  partonerv  of  your 
doings,  nor  conspire?*  of  your  counvayles.  Id.  lb. 

Albe  it  he  layvth  great  dnfmit  vnto  Kyngv  Richarde,  saying  7 
sedmeiuut  and  vyle  wordis,  y1  Kyng  Richard  falaly  Wake  his  ap- 
poyntmttcs,  and  kept  no  promesse  y by  hvm  was  made. 

Fab  yurt.  Chronyele,  Anno  1192, 

If  any  tpeake  vnreucrently  or  seditiously  against  the  prince  or 
the  priuie  counsel),  I hsue  scene  them  not  ourly  interrupted,  bat 
it  hath  bcene  mooued  after  to  the  house,  and  they  luue  sent  them 
to  the  Tower.  Smith.  Commonwealth,  p.  52. 

What  majesty  of  princes  con 
A tempest  *we ; 

When  the  distracted  ocean 
Swells  to  sedition,  aud  obeys  no  law  ? 

Habington.  Castara,  part  uu 
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A io  a state,  or  a srhisxut.ck  in  tits  church,  in  hit*  a 

•ulphurSMua  fiery  vapour  in  the  buw«;s  of  the  earth,  able  to  make 
that  sublv  clement  reel  again.  Hail,  Rrmnmr,  J>.  71. 

In  vaiu  reditiaur  scribes  with  libel  strive 
T*  inflame  the  crowd ; whi.e  ho  with  watcliftil  eje 
Ob«*?rves.  and  shoals  tlicir  treasons  as  they  By  ; 

Their  weekly  frauds  hia  keen  replies  detect ; 
lie  undeceive*  more  Cut  titan  they  infect. 

Ikryden.  Abtalom  and  Ackitof.hcl, 

If  toy  thing  paa*  in  a. religious  meeting  wliiwutlg.  and  contrary 
to  the  publick  peace,  it  is  to  he  punished  in  the  same  manner,  and 
no  otherwise,  than  ax  if  it  had  happened  in  a fair  or  market. 

Locke.  Warkt,  voL  iL  p.  253.  A Letter  concerning  Toleration. 

1 shall  now  move,  * That  it  ia  the  opinion  nf  this  Committee 
that  a Bid  he  brought  in  to  renew  and  amend  the  Bill  passed  in 
the  thirty-eighth  year  of  hia  present  Majesty  far  securing  and 
detaining  perilous  accused  of  Irvaxiu  and  teddran:  and  that  a Bill 
be  brought  in  to  success  tnlUu art  societies  and  uihiatut  prac- 
tices." PUL  Spate h.  April  19,  1799. 

SEDR,  or  Sadr,  signifies  in  Arabic  the  most  “ pro- 
minent or  projecting”  part  of  u tiling;  thence,  in  the 
human  body,  “ the  breast,”  and,  milaphoricallv,  the 
“ chief  part,  soul  or  essence  thus,  in  Bengal,  the  su- 
preme court  of  justice  is  called  the  Sadr  diwini  ’addict, 
».  e.  the  Most  Prominent  Council  of  Justice.  In  Persia 
the  Sadr  ’dzem  or  Sadri  Sudur  (Chief  Judge  or  Judge 
of  Judges)  has  a rank  and  functions  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  our  ‘‘  Lord  High  Chancellor,”  and  superior 
to  those  of  the  Mufti  at  Constantinople.  His  office  is 
also  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  as,  in  Mohammedan 
States,  law  and  divinity  are  nearly  identical. 

Chardin,  Fogaga,  vi.  40. 

SEDUCE,  r. 

SetHj'CBMBNT, 

-ScDt/cim, 

Sbdi/cino,  n. 

SBDtr'ciBLE, 

Seduction, 

Sbdu'ctive. 

And  inch  for  drrdc  or  gnyna  as  shall  thy  uaniv  refute, 

Shall  perishe  with  their  gulden  godds  that  dal  Ihrir  harts  reduce. 

Sarr'f.  Ptmim  73. 

Now  will  I eadcanour  my  wife  to  w Mirth  row  and  vttrriy  put  oat 
the  second  erruur  which*  hath  long  reigned  and  reduced  many. 

Frith,  Worker,  p.  95.  A Declaration  of  BapLtme. 

I will  explain?,  that  which  being  before  nuytvcaUie  cotwrad,  aad 
coounoDly  misconstrued,  might  bv  jmrilUms  in  leducing  you. 

Garooigne,  To  the  Youth  of  England. 

Fur  as  for  these  my  Boners]  accusers,  as  they  be  euil,  ia- 
famwl,  notorious,  and  enmineus  persons  so  are  they  maiaifast  aad 
notable  hrretickes,  and  ted  uteri  of  the  people,  especially  touching 
the  sacrament  of  the  aultar.  For.  Edward  VI.  p.  ] 195. 

But  if  the  Scripture  allow  them,  that  you  can  net  deny  but  it  is 
to,  then  resist  not  y*  doc t line  of  God,  but  knowledge  your  igno- 
raunce  and  reduction,  and  returue  g'-udiv  into  the  ngiit  way. 

Froth.  Worker,  p.  3.  7l»  the  Header. 

Who  so  bateth  the  intolerable  onterage  of  your  abuses,  and 
pitwrth  the  miserable  reducing?  and  mocking  of  the  people. 

Jewell.  It  A i.  part  i.  p.  646.  Amwtr  to  M.  Hardmgt't  Cmd. 
And  after  her  did  Paridell  produce 

His  false  Duma,  that  the  might  he  seen? ; 

Who  with  her  forged  beantie  did  • educe 

The  hearts  of  some  that  fairest  her  did  weca*. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Qmccnc,  book  iv.  can.  5. 

What  i educing  rhannm 

CoCtd  on  your  clouded  minds  such  ilarkoesse  bring, 

To  seruw  an  outlaw,  a: id  neglect  the  king  * 

Beaumont.  Baomnih  Field- 

Tis  true,  'two*  a weak  psrt  in  Eve  to  yield  to  the  redwerment  of 
Satiin;  but  it  was  a weaker  thing  m Adam  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
tempted  by  Eve,  being  the  weaker  ware I . 

Unwell.  Letter  21.  book  ii.  p.  333. 


Pajiei.  No.  indeed,  _ SEDUCE. 

There  was  no  wiidoip  in’!,  to  bid  an  artist,  — 

An  old  reducer,  to  a female  banquet ; SKDU- 

1 can  cut  up  my  pye  without  your  invt ructions.  LOUS. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Rule  a Wife  and  hare  a Wife,  act  ii.  sc.  1.  > , — ^ - 

The  vieiouv  examples  of  ages  pnet  poison  the  curiosity  of  these 
prevent,  affording  a hint  of  sin  unto  redmenrhte  spirits,  and  soliciting 
those  unto  the  imitation  of  them  whose  brad*  were  never  so  per- 
versty  principled  as  to  invent  them. 

Sir  Thomat  Brown.  Put  gar  Errourt,  book  vii.  ch.  sir.  p.  468. 

The  true  sense,  which  is  only  known  by  thu  tradition  add  con- 
sent of  the  Catholic  church  ; so  that  the  one  without  Use  other  it 
not  a direction,  but  a reduction,  to  a sunplo  man. 

St  type.  Eerier.  Manor,  vol.  iv.  ch.  viiL  p.  120.  Mary  J. 

They  are  not  so  much  afraid  of  puuling  and  perplexing  the 
vulgar  by  doing  it.  aa  they  arc  of  betraying  and  exposing  them  to 
the  attempts  of  reducer t,  should  they  not  do  it. 

Watarhurd.  Wrrht,  vol.  Iv.  D.  313.  Hitlory  of  the  Athanarian 
Creed. 

An  ingrnuou*  young  mtn  takes  up  the  book,  from  the  Laudable 
motiie  of  improving  his  mind  with  historical  knowledge,  but,  as 
he  read*,  he  finds  liiinwdf  red  meed,  ami  cheated  into  irreligioti  and 
libertinism.  Knox.  Warht,  vol.  i.  p.  129.  Erray,  No.  13. 

Our  thoughts  too,  as  well  as  our  passions  and  appetites,  are 
great  teduaeri.  GUpm.  Sermon  21.  vel.  i.  p-  259. 

Go,  splendid  sycophant ! no  more 
Display  thy  soft  reductive  arts  l 
The  flattering  clime  of  courts  explore, 

Nor  spoil  the  convent's  simple  hearts. 

Langhornt.  The  Sunfawer  and  the  Jty. 

SEDUCTION,  in  Lott',  is  only  regarded  es  a civil 
injury,  for  which  the  party  injured  may  maintain  an 
action  and  recover  damages  but  the  offender  cannot  be 
indicted  or  otherwise  proceeded  against  as  a criminal. 

The  person  who,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  sustains  the 
greatest  injury,  namely,  the  individual  who  has  been  se- 
duced, can  bring  no  action  nt  all ; because  the  injury 
which  she  sustains  is  not  an  injury  in  the  legal  sense  of 
the  word.  Fotrnti  non  Jit  injuria  is  the  principle  which 
excludes  her  from  all  remedy.  The  only  persons  who 
can  maintain  an  action  are  the  husband  and  the  master; 
the  former  of  w hom  sustains  an  injury  of  which  the  law 
will  take  cognizance,  in  the  loss  of  the  affections  and 
fellowship  of  his  wife,  the  latter  in  the  loss  of  the  ser- 
vices of  his  servant.  The  parent  cannot  tme  for  the 
seduction  of  his  child,  otherwise  than  in  the  character  of 
maaler ; and  in  order  to  sustain  that  character  he  must 
prove  upon  the  trial  that  some  services  were  actually  per- 
formed. It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  he  a 
regular  hiring;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  daughter  resides 
with  her  father's  family,  and  executes  any  office,  how- 
ever trifling,  in  the  domestic  arrangements.  When  the 
relation  of  master  hus  been  so  established,  the  jury  may 
take  into  consideration  the  feelings  of  the  parent  as  an 
aggravation  to  the  case,  and  a ground  for  giving  sub- 
stantia! damages ; but  unless  the  relation  of  master  is 
established  the  action  will  not  lie,  however  distressing 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  be.  If  the  daughter 
has  quitted  her  father’s  family,  and  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  another,  the  real  master  may  sue,  but  the  father 
cannot  The  amount  of  d images  will  depend  upon  the 
previous  character  of  the  female,  the  respectability  of  the 
family,  the  degree  of  care  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  parent,  the  means  by  which  the  Seduction  was  effected, 
and  (he  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  defendant. 
SEDULOUS,  -j  i’r.  sedulite ; Lat.  sedutiltu,  «- 
Sk'dlloukly.  [dull/*,  from  red's,  as  atriduut,  from 
Se'duloosness,  I awid-erc,u>  sit  to;  sitting  to,  keep- 
Srdumty.  J mg  dose  to,  closely  employed  upon. 

Keeping  closely,  earnestly  employed  ; studiously,  ac- 
tively, diligent,  industrious  ; taking  much  pains  or  labour. 


Fr.  reduire  ; It.  sedttrre ; Sp.  #e- 
ducir ; Lat.  reduce  re , (sr,and  duct  re,) 
to  draw  or  lead  apart  or  away  from. 

^ To  draw  or  lead  apart  or  away, 
out  of  the  way  or  path  ; to  withdraw, 
to  allure,  to  mislead. 
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SY.nU-  Ami  therefore  oil  things  are  in  «m»  measure  obscure  and  inlri- 
LftliS.  cate,  that  the  tedulity  ot  that  divine  spark,  the  soul  of  man,  may 
— hnvc  matter  of  conquest  and  triumph  when  he  has  done  bravely 

SfcK.  by  a superedveuient  assistance  of  his  God. 

^ More.  Antidote  agamtt  Atheism,  book  it.  eh.  vL 

When  the  Tory  bnuing  of  the  bookes  of  God  was  a matter  of  no 
small  charge  and  difficult!*,  in  os  much  as  they  cotud  not  be  had 
otherwise!  thon  ooly  in  written  copies,  it  was  ths  necessity  not  of 
preaching  things  agreeable  with  the  word,  hut  of  reading  the  word 
it  self*  at  largo  to  the  people,  which  caused  churches  throughout 
the  world  to  haiie  pubbque  care  that  th«  sacred  oraclrs  of  God 
being  procured  by  common  charge,  Bright  with  great  tednhtie  be 
kept  both  intire  and  sincere. 

Hooker.  EceiematticnU  PoUtie,  hook  v.  sec.  22. 

Be  teduiant  to  discharge  thy  trust,  to  perform  thy  charge;  be 
tealous  for  souls,  and  careless  ef  money. 

Taylor,  Sermon  4.  vol.  iii.  p.  115. 

But  for  the  imputation  of  rashness,  in  making  it  my  business* 
to  divulge  those  secrets  or  misteries  that  Moses  find  so  tedulomJy 
covered  in  his  obscure  text;  I say,  it  is  the  privilege  of  ChrisU* 
salty,  the  times  now  more  than  ever  requiring  it,  to  pull  otftbi!  veil 
from  Mows  his  face. 

M.re,  Writing!,  ch.  xii.  p.  3.  Appendix  to  Defence  of  Cabbala. 

Hence  the  precepts  importing  the  general  tenor  of  Christian 
practice  are  usually  couched  in  terms  implying  great  tednhty  and 
contention  of  souL  Barrow.  Sermon  1-1.  voL  L 

The  Britons  squaw  the  works 

Of  tedubnt  beau,  and  mixing  odorous  herbs 
Prepare  "balsamic  caps,  to  wnaesing  lungs 
Medicinal,  ami  short- breath'd  ancient  sires. 

Fhu'tpt.  Cider,  book  ii. 
— ■ Then  tedalmu/y  think 

To  meliorate  thy  stoek.  Id.  16.  book  i. 

That  matchless  Lady  Jane  [Grey]  was  a conspicuous  studies 
of  the  inspired ‘books,  wherein  her  prospered  ledm/^utnett  gave  her 
an  understanding  much  above  her  age  and  sex,  though  not  above 
her  virtue. 

Boyle.  If'orit,  voL  ii  p,  316.  Style  of  Holy  Scriptum. 

Practice  is  justly  called  purblind,  for  practice,  that  is  tolerable 
in  its  way,  is  not  totally  blind ; on  imperceptible  theory,  which 
grows  out  of,  accompanies,  and  directs  it,  is  ucvet  whully  wanting 
to  a trdulout  practice. 

Reynold!.  Mason.  On  the  Art  of  Painting.  Rote  6. 

1 next  endeavour  to  prove,  that  even  those  of  them  (namely,  the 
several  wets  of  Grecian  philosophers)  who  did  nut  believe  this 
future  state,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  society,  tedaloatly  taught  and 
propagated  it. 

1 1 ar  bar  ton.  Work*,  vol.  xi.  port  L see.  5.  p.  282.  Remark!  on  Oc- 
cational  Rejtednmn. 

SEDUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dccandria, 
order  Penlagynia , natural  order  Crauulactee.  Generic 
character:  calyx  five-cleft;  corolla,  petals  five;  five 
nectariferous  scales  at  the  base  of  the  germen ; capsules 
five. 

A genus  of  more  than  forty  species,  containing  the 
plants  called  Stouecrop ; they  are  all  natives  of  the  colder 
parts  of  the  Northern  hemisphere ; eleven  species  are 
natives  of  England. 

SEE,  n.  Fr.  siege ; It.  sede,  sedia;  Sp.  srde  ; Lat. 
seden,  a seat.  (See  Siege.) 

A ae  at,  se.  of  power ; of  episcopal  power  or  jurisdiction. 

IIw  holiness  shewed  me  that  he  perceived  by  your  grace's  let- 
ters that  1 hod  certain  credence  to  shew  unto  him  of  great  moment 
and  importance,  concerning  him  and  the  ter  apostohek. 

Barnet.  Record!,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  book  ii.  (W  127. 
Nor  that,  which  that  wise  krag  of  Jurie  framed 
With  eodlesse  cost  to  be  th‘  Almighties  tee. 

Sp  enter.  Faerie  (Jurrne,  book  iv.  can.  1 0. 

You,  Lord  Archbishop, 

Whose  tea  is  by  a ciuill  peace  maintain'd. 

Sbakspmre.  Henry  / F.  Second  Part,  act  vi.  sc.  1 . fol.  89. 

See,  r.  ) (loth,  saihwan  ; A.  S.  iron  ; D.  ttien  ; 

Seer.  j Ger.  sc  fin  i ; Sw.  se.  Junius  and  Skinner 
derive  from  the  Gr.  Smofitu,  by  the  change  of  $ into  c. 
Wachtcr  from  aug,  oc h,  the  eye,  by  prefixing  the  sibi- 


.ant  a,  quia  verba  senntum  drrivari  to  lent  ab  organ  i-t.  SKE. 
Se,  in  A.  S.,  was  the  article,  equivalent  to  the,  by  which 
it  has  been  supplanted  To  tee  is 

To  take  ; to  receive — sensations  or  feelings — by  the 
eye;  to  keep  or  hold  before  the  eye;  to  look  at,  to  be- 
hold ; to  observe ; generally,  to  perceive,  lo  conceive,  to 
discern,  to  distinguish,  to  detect. 

Seer,  one  who  sees ; sees  into  the  future,  foresees.  See 

Seek,  Seem. 

But  I seye  to  you  that  every  man  that  teeth  a vommtn  to  co 
veyte  hir  hath  now  do  leecberte  bi  hix  in  hi*  berte. 

H'icjif.  Matthew,  ch.  v. 

And  Nathanael  seide  to  hym,  Of  Naxareth,  may  somgood  thing 
be  P Filip  Mode  to  him.  Com*  and  te.  Jlmin  sigh  Nathanael 
cumyageto  him,  and  wide  to  him,  Lo  verili,  a man  of  Israel,  in 
whom  it  no  gile.  Id.  John,  ch.  i, 

And  Nathsnaell  uyde  vnto  hym.  Can  there  any  good  thyng 
come  out  of  N worst h P Philip  saydo  to  him,  Come  and  tee. 

Bdrlt,  Anno  1551. 

This  freru  came,  as  he  were  in  a rage, 

W her  os  this  lord  sal  eting  at  hi*  hard  ; 

Unnrtbrs  might  the  trere  s*n:ke  o word. 

Till  atte  taste  he  saide,  Gud  yon  tee. 

Chancer.  The  Sompmonrei  Tale,  V.  7678. 

Quod  Pandoras  Madame,  Gad  you  tee, 

With  your  book*,  and  all  the  componie. 

Id.  Trotlut  and  Creteide,  p.  237. 

She  was  wrl  more  hlirful  an  to  tee 
Than  is  the  new*  peijenete  tree  ; 

And  softer  than  the  wolle  is  of  a wether. 

Id.  The  Millrrn  Tale,  v.  3248. 

But  netbelet  she  herd*  hi*  booue, 

And  said,  in  trust*  of  Christew  law*. 

Which*  done  was  on  the  crass*  and  slave, 

Thou  blynde  man  behold*  and  ter. 

Gmter,  C*mf.  Am.  book  ii.  p.  50. 

And  as  they  were  gotg  vp  into  the  cilie,  they  met  with  damns 
setes  y came  out  to  draw  water,  and  sayd  vnto  them,  Is  there  here 
a tear  f And  tho  maydts  answered  the,  Yea,  behold  he  goeth 
there  before  you. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  1 Samuel,  ch.  ix. 

luo.  I tee  before  me  (man)  nor  heere.  nor  hr* re  ; 

Nor  what  ensues  but  haue  a fog  in  them 
That  1 cannot  looks  through. 

Sfiaktptare.  Cgmbehne,  act  iii.  sc.  2.  fol,  381. 

Spir.  Carr,  and  ulmoat  shills 

How  to  secure  the  Indy  from  surpris.-il, 

Brought  to  my  mind  a certain  shepherd  lad, 

Of  small  regard  to  tee  to,  yet  well  skill'd' 

In  every  virtuous  plant,  and  healing  herb, 
kTh*t  spread*  her  verdant  leaf  to  th’  morning  rev. 

Milton.  Comm,  v.  618. 

Should  kings  and  nation*  from  thy  mouth  coaBblt, 

Thy  counsel  would  he  ns  the  oracle 

U rim  and  Thuramiin,  those  oraculou*  grins 

Of  Aaron's  bre.iat ; or  tongue  of  tern  old 

Infallible.  Id.  Paradise  Regained,  book  iii.  L 12. 

In  th*  beginning  of  1583  ho  contract!  d with  certain*  spirits  to 
act  and  converse  with  them,  and  appointing  Kdw.  Kelly  to  be  his 
aeer  or  skryer,  the  first  sight  and  discourse  they  had  with  them 
wa*  at  Leaden,  on  the  28th  of  May,  the  some  year. 

Wood.  Athena  Oromientet,  part  ii  p.  1 43. 

The  argon  of  teeing  t*  the  eye.  consisting  of  variety  of  parts  won- 
derfully contrived  for  the  ad  nutting  and  refracting  the  rays  of  tight ; 
so  that  those  that  come  from  the  unw  point  of  the  object,  and  fail 
upon  different  parts  of  the  pupil,  are  brought  to  meet  again  at  th« 
bottom  of  the  eve,  whereby  tho  whole  object  ia  painted  on  the  retina 
that  is  spread  there. 

Locke.  ES'mentt  of  Sutural  Philooophy , ch.  xi. 

It  is  not  without  reason,  that  the  faculty  of  teeing  is  looked  upon, 
not  only  as  more  noble  than  the  other  sense*,  but  as  having  some- 
thing in  it  of  a nature  superior  to  w-nsatio  i.  Tn*  evidence  of  reason 
is  called  teeing,  not  feeling,  smel.ing.  or  tasting.  Yea,  we  arc  wont 
to  express  the  manner  nf  the  divine  knowledge  by  teeing,  as  that 
kind  of  knowledge  which  is  must  perfect  in  us. 

Reed.  Inquiry,  ch.  vi.  sec.  1. 
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SEED.  SEED,  n.  'j  A.  S.  serd ; D.  taed  ; Ger.  tat,  mat ; 

Skfd,  r.  1 anti  Sw.  teed,  which  Ihrc  derives  from 
See'dmno,  terert.  The  A.  8.  tasd  is  also  the 

See'dness,  j past  participle  of  the  A.  S.  verb  saic-art, 
Ske'dy.  J (saw-cd,  sau-cd,  seed.)  that  which  is 
sowed  or  sown.  Sred  is  applied,  generally,  to— 

The  origin,  first  principle,  source;  as  the  cause;  also, 
to  the  product,  offspring,  progeny,  race;  as  the  effect. 
To  teed  ; to  bear  or  produce  seed. 

Sholde  never*  wrte  were.  bote  vote  fynte  dcjrdo 
And  op  sedes  al  to. 

Piers  I’huhmaM.  /tiiM,  p.  211. 
And  the  servaunti*  of  the  hushonde  roan  caruen  and  widen  to 
him,  Lord,  wher  thou  hast  not  soweii  gi*d  seed  in  the  feeld 

fViclif.  Matthew,  ch.  xiii. 

Then  came  the  wmaante*  of  the  houvholder,  and  sayde  vato 
hrm,  Syr,  sowudst  not  thou  good  seede  in  thy  elo*%e  ? 

Bible,  Anno  1531. 

And  the  thriddc  took  htr  alto  and  (die  serene,  and  leftcn  not 
i etd  but  ben  deed.  Uichf.  J.uke,  ch.  xx. 

The  floure  mill  srdtn  of  my  come. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  of  the  Rote,  p.  203. 

Wei  wivte  he  hr  the  drought,  and  by  the  run, 

The  yeUliag  of  nis  teed,  and  of  hia  grain. 

Id.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  397, 

■■  ■ ■ ',—■■■■  But  all  without 

The  barren  ground  waa  full  of  wicked  weedea, 

Which  she  heraelfe  had  towen  all  about, 

Now  grosren  great,  at  firat  of  little  sredes. 

The  seede*  of  evill  wonle*  and  factious  derdes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  if,  can.  1, 

- . ■ . Nor  creeps 

That  hardy  worm  with  pointed  tail, 

But  if  1 be  under  sail. 

Flying  fatter  than  the  wind. 

Leaving  all  the  clouds  behind. 

But  doth  hide  her  tender  head. 

In  some  hollow  tree  or  bed 
Of  reeded  netiles. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ad  if.  sc.  1. 

■■■  — — Forthwith  they  rcacht  the  tent 

A "haggle  roofe  of  t eedy  reedm.  novae  from  the  roeades,  a hall 
Of  state  they  made  their  king  in,  and  ttrengthned  it  witholl, 
Thicke  with  firre  rafters. 

Chapman . Hamer.  Iliad,  hook  xxif. 


Fineaer  sty  11  vnto  the  dnve  of  Cltmtes  comroynge,  that  you 
roaye  than  appears  ryche,  and  aboundauntlye  ful  of  goede  workes, 
wherof  in  this  world  you  make  at  it  wer  a seedeneste,  aod  shai 
reape  y*  fnite  therof  at  y*  day  w*  roost*1  plenteous  encreaac. 

I J dull.  Ptutippians,  ch.  i. 

■ A*  blossoming  time 

That  from  the  eeednes,  the  bare  fallow  brings 
Tlie  teeming  fay  sun, 

Shakspeare.  Measure  far  Measure,  art  i.  sc.  5.  fob  64. 
Well,  I aay  thrive,  thrive  brave  artilterie  yawl, 

Tbou  seed-plot  of  the  warm. 

Br*  Jonton.  Execration  upon  Fulcan, 
The  seed  of  a plant  consists  of  an  embryo,  with  its  coat  or  com. 

Miller.  Dictionary.  Introduction. 
Prepare  alto  matrasses,  boxes,  cases,  pots,  Ac.  for  shelter  to 
your  tender  plants  aod  seedlings  newly  sown,  if  the  weather  prove 
very  bitter.  Evelyn.  /Calendar,  November. 

Till,  rain  of  mortals'  empty  praise,  he  strervo 
To  match  the  seed  of  cloud-compelling  Jove ! 

Too  daring  hard ! whose  unsuccessful  pride 
Th’  immortal  Muses  in  their  art  defy’d. 

Pope.  Homer,  Iliad,  book  ii. 
Ask  we  what  makes  one  keep  and  one  bestow. 

That  Power  who  bids  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow, 

Bid*  seed-dime,  harvest,  equal  course  maintain. 

Through  reconcil'd  extreme*  of  drought  and  rain, 

Builds  life  on  death,  on  rhiuige  duration  founds. 

And  gives  lh’  eternal  wheels  to  know  their  rounds. 

Id.  Moral  Essays.  Essay  3. 


He  therefore,  who  would  see  his  flow’rs  dispos'd  bRKD. 

Sightly  and  in  jtnt  order,  ere  he  gives  ~ 

The  beds  the  trusted  treasure  of  tbeir  seeds,  SEEK. 

Forecast*  tbe  future  whole. 

Cotrpcr.  The  Task,  book  tiL 

Whether  you  chouse 

The  rental  blades  that  risa  with  seeded  stem 
Of  hoe  purpureal. 

Mason,  English  Garden,  book  ii. 


SEEDY,  an  abbreviation  of  Sayyidi,  “ my  Lord,” 
is  used  principally  in  Barbary  and  Syria,  where  it  is 
alwny9  pronounced  Sidi.  In  Ilindust&n  Sayyid  or 
Sayyad  is  the  title  peculiarly  given  to  the  descendants 
of  Mohammed,  styled  Sherif,  i e.  “ noble,  illustrious,** 
in  Turkey  and  Western  Asia.  Sayyidah,  the  feminine  of 
S&yyid,  when  it  has  the  pronominal  affix  i,  (my,)  und  is 
used  as  a term  of  address,  is  contracted  into  Sitti,  “ my 
Lady.*’ 

SEEK,  r.)  Goth,  sooyan ; A.  S.  tre-an,  (i.e.  tt- 

See'ker.  J ic-an;)  D.  mtk-tn ; Ger.  mchen ; Sw. 
soeka,  from  the  verb  to  see,  (Skinner,)  because  they  who 
seek  any  thing,  see  or  look  for  it. 

To  look  for  or  aAer ; to  search,  to  inquire,  to  try  or 
endeavour ; to  find  or  discover,  to  gel  or  gait). 

Br.it  wHiile  fork  into  Engolond,  and  ospiede  vp  and  doua 
For  to  seeke  an  cm  place,  to  make  an  heard  tuun. 

Ms  Gloucester,  p.  23. 

Fot  lujcr  Maximum  westward  hidev  sorte, 

Aod  Cristenmea,  £at  he  fond,  to  strong  d*p  he  brogte. 

Id.  p.  81. 


be  body  ton  £ei  fonde,  pe  hade  was  in  doutc. 

Up  & uoune  in  ]ie  fclde  J»ei  sou ht  it  aboule. 

R.  Bntnne , p.  22. 

And  thi-i  hclilen  the  word  at  himsilf  tee  hinge  wbat  this  schulde 
be,  whanne  he  had  risun  agen  fro  decth. 

WitUf.  Mark,  ch.  iz. 

And  he  wide  this  ly knees* ; A man  haddc  a fige  tree  plauntid 
in  his  ryneyerd,  and  be  cam  sekinye  frujt  in  it  and  fuound  noon. 

. Id.  Luke,  ch.  xiii. 

Thus  that  sovghien  the  lyfc  of  tho  child  beo  det-d. 

Id.  Matthew,  ch.  ii. 

For  the}'  are  deaile  which  sought  y(  childcs  life. 

BAte,  Jnm  1351., 

Brother,  quod  hr,  whet  is  now  year  dwelling, 

Another  day  if  that  I shule  yuu  seehe  t 

Chaucer.  The  Freres  Tale , v.  6992. 
And  wicked  tongun  is  with  thc*o  two, 

That  suffreth  no  man  thidrr  goe. 

For  « a tiling  be  doe  he  shall, 

Where  that  he  ruiameth  over  all, 

In  fortio  places,  if  it  be  sought, 

Sale  thing  that  never  was  done  ne  wrought 

Id.  The  Ho  want  of  the  Rose,  p.  193. 
And  otier  that  was  satilo  them  eke. 

That  whan  men  wolde  virtue  seke. 

Men  sh tilde  it  in  the  pmtn  fynde, 

Their  unler  is  of  so  lughe  a kyndr. 

That  thei  be  dinners  of  the  woo, 

Gotoer.  Corf.  Am.  book  L.  p.  24. 
The  goldc  hath  made  his  wittee  lame, 

So  that  sechende  his  ownt>  shame, 

He  rimneth  in  the  kyngev  eare, 

And  said  hrm,  that  nu  wist  where 

A gcolitl  and  a lustie  Ode 

Tho  w»‘,  and  thither  woldc  he  gone, 

But  he  mote  yen*  jefles  great, 

Id.  Ik.  book  v.  p.  144. 
Men  seyn  how  that  thei  [clerkes]  were  tho, 

Whichi:  of  wisdoms  the  vertue  sauyhtem. 

Unto  the  god  firste  thei  bvs  . lighten. 

As  to  tbe  subslance  of  their  tchoolc, 

That  thei  ne  shulde  not  IwfooU 
Their  witte  vpon  nune  mhly  weikea. 

Which*  were  ayenst  llir  osiatc  or  clerkes. 

Gamer.  Coif.  An.  Prologue. 
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SKEK.  Month.  I required  not 
— To  be  taught  to  this  poor  w*v ; yet  ’tit  so  far 

SEEM.  A kind  of  satisfaction.  that  1 will 

— y—  -•  Disjwnw’  n little  with  thoae  serious  oaths 

You  made  me  take. 

Matnngrr.  The  Unnatural  Combat,  act  V,  fC.  ‘2. 

It  was  you  delight 

To  t«tk  to  me  with  more  obsequiousness 

Than  I desired.  Id.  The  Pirtwre,  act  i.  ec.  2. 

— — And  Wisdom's  self 

Oft  mh  to  sweet  retired  solitude. 

When?  with  her  best  nurse  Contemplation 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings. 

Milton.  Comm,  V.  37 5. 

Whereupon,  !by  the  endeavours  of  those  inclin'd  that  way,  he 
[Krbury  ] was  made  a chaplain  in  the  Karl  of  Essex  his  army  ; 
am!  therein  lie  sometimes  exorcised  himself  in  military  concerns, 
but  mostly  in  those  relating  to  his  function,  whereby  lie  corrupted 
the  soldiers  with  slrange  opinions,  Antinumian  doctrines,  and  other 
dangerous  errors  ; and  by  degrees  fell  to  grosser  opinions,  holding 
(as  a Presbyterian  writer  saith)  universal  redemption,  Ac..  ana 
afterwards  became  a tether,  and  I know  not  what. 

11W.  Athena  Oxvnienttt,  vol.  ii» 

SEEL,  t>.  \ To  seel  a ship ; a nautical  term,  soys 
Seel.  w.  J Skinner,  when  u ship  leans,  yields,  gives 

to  one  side,  perhaps  from  tyUan , to  give.  See  to  Sell. 

When  a ship  *eeU  or  rolls  in  foul  weather,  the  breaking  loose  of 
ordnance  is  a thing  very  dangerous.  Ralegh. 

At  his  cominaud  black  tempests  rise ; 

Then  mount  they  to  the  troubled  skies  j 
Thence  sinking  to  the  depths  below, 

The  ship  hull*  as  the  biliuws  flow  ; 

An*l  all  aboard,  at  erery  teele. 

Like  drunkards  on  the  hatches  reel*?. 

Sandy*,  Pt.  i.  p.  181.  (Ed.  1636.) 

Seel  seems  to  be  the  same  word  as  are/,  or  terl-d. 
See  Seldom.  Ray  says, 

Seel  or  j teal,  time  or  season  ; it  is  a fair  seel  for  you  to 
come  at ; i.e.  a fair  time  or  season ; spoken  ironically 
to  them  lhat  come  late.  Essex.  Ab  A.  S.  *<e/,  time. 
See  also  Moore’s  Suffolk  JVordt. 

Seel,  v . Fr.  siller  If*  yctu,  to  close  the  eyeq  of  the 
dead,  of  a hawk ; Fr.  utltr,  to  seal,  ( q . r.)  and,  con- 
fleauently,  to  fasten  together,  to  close,  to  shut. 

To  close,  to  shut,  to  lioodwiuk  ; to  sow  up  closely. 

I ago.  Why  goo  to  then ; 

Shot  that  so  young  could  giuc  out  inch  a teeming 
To  tteie  her  luthcr's  rye*  vp.  close  a*  oake. 

ShnktptnTe.  Othello,  act  iii.  >c.  3.  fol  324. 

Come,  setting  night, 

Skarfe  vp  the  tender  eye  of  pittifidl  day, 

And  with  thy  blo>idi«  and  inuisible  bund 
Cirocell  anil  tear*  to  pieces  that  great  bond 
Which  keepes  roe  pale. 

Id.  Macbeth,  act  ill.  SC.  2.  fol.  141. 
Ambition,  like  a ire  led  dove,  mounts  upward, 

Higher  and  higher  still,  to  perch  on  clouds. 

But  tumbles  headlong  down  with  heavier  ruin. 

Ford.  The  Broken  Heart,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 
When  he,  tame  crow,  was  winking  at  his  farm, 

Or,  had  he  been  here,  and  present,  would  bare  kept 
Both  eyes  and  beak  te*T d up,  for  six  sesterces. 

Ben  Junto*.  Catiline,  act  ii.  SC.  h 

SEELY.  See  Silly. 

SEEM,  r.  See  Beseem. 

Sre'mer,  Skinner  says  from  Ger.  ziemen, 

See'mino,  n.  decere,  and  this  from  Ger.  tchtn  ; 
See'minqly,  D.  *ien ; because  pleasing  to  the  eyes 
See'minoness,  >or  sight. 

See'mless,  It  ttemtlh  appears  to  be  an  ellip- 
se t' ml  v,  tical  expression,  q.  d.  it  seemelh  as 

See'mliness,  it  should  or  ought,  to  see  or  look 
See'mlihed.  or  appear,  i.  t.  fit,  becoming,  con- 
yol.  xxvn. 


vcniqnt,  suitable,  proper;  it  is  good  or  weU-lonking,  it  SEE3L 
looks  well ; is  good  or  pleasing  or  agreeable  to  iff  or 
look  at ; it  is  specious ; specious  or  plausible  in  appear- 
ance, at  first  sight;  it  appears  or  looks  as  if  it  were 
really  so. 

To  *ttm  is  to  look ; to  present  to  the  sight ; to  appear 
or  present  the  nppearauce. 

And  othrro  sciden,  he  temrth  to  be  a teller  of  nemo  feendia,  for 
he  tcclde  to  brm  Jbcau  and  the  aghen  risyng. 

lYxeltf.  The  Dtdit  of  Apvtliit,  cb.  xvu. 

Other  aayde:  he  temelh  to  be  a tydynges  bringeT  of  new  dyuela, 
because  he  preached  vnto  them  Jcaua  anu  the  raurrvdyo. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Beware,  I pray  you,  for  by  hevtn  king 
Ful  many  a man  wencth  to  *cr  a thing. 

And  it  ia  all  another  than  it  trtneth / 

He  which  that  iniicunceiveth  oft  miademeth. 

Chaucer.  The  M archant ei  Tale,  V.  1 0281. 

Well  could  she  aing  and  lustely 
None  halfe  »o  well  and  teemtlg  ; 

And  cot  ha  make  in  aoug  such  refraining, 

It  sate  her  wonder  well  to  sing.  * 

Id.  The  Rom  ant  of  lib  Rott,  p.  176. 

The  jay  shall  double  without  gesa* 

Whan  thou  thinkcat  on  her  teemehneite. 

Id.  Ib.  p.  191. 

Dume  Riche***  on  her  bond  gau  led* 

A yong  roan  full  of  wmrlghtdt, 

Tliat  she  beat  loued  of  any  thing 
Hi*  lust  was  much  iu  houslwUling. 

Id.  Ib.  p.  179. 

These  old*  elerket  tellen  tliia ; 

That  it  ia  like  a goat  tkipende ; 

And  for  that  it  ia  tuche  temende. 

It  is  hotc  Capra  a alien*. 

Gower.  Coaf  Am.  book  vii.  p.  205. 

It  wer  farre  more  teeming  that  they  should*  w*  the  by  good 
lilting  begin  to  be  men,  then  thou  shuuldrst  with  them,  by  the 
leaning  or  thy  good  purpose,  shamefully  begin  to  bee  a leant. 

Sir  fhomat  More.  IVorket,  p.  12.  Life  of  John  Puna. 

And  that  dine  lie  would  haue  fortified  and  made  somewhat 
temelg  with  an  other  worde  of  Christ. 

Id.  Dialogue,  book  i.  p.  104. 

Therefore  to  draw*  caacly  and  lunfonnelye,  tliat  U fur  to  say, 
not  wagging*-’ 0UT  hand,  now  upward,  now  downeward,  hit  alwsyee 
after  one  fashion,  untille  y ou  come  to  the  rigge  or  ahouldringe  of 
the  heads’,  ia  boat  both  for  profile  und  item  dinette. 

Arc  hum . Il'urit,  book  i.  p.  162.  Torophiln*. 

Ham.  I,  madam,  it  ia  common. 

Qvkxs.  If  it  be,  • 

Why  teemet  it  ao  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham.  Seemet,  madam ! Nay,  it  is:  1 know  not  teemet. 

Skitktpea re.  Hamlet,  act  i.  K.  2.  fol.  154. 

Beyond  this  flood  a froien  continent 
Liea  dark  and  wilde,  beat  with  perpetual  storms 
Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail,  which  on  Arm  land 
Thaw*  not,  but  gathers  heap,  and  ruiu  teem* 

Of  ancient  pile. 

Milton.  Paradae  Lott,  book  ii.  1.  587. 

Lord  Angelo  ia  precise, 

fitamla  at  a guard  with  enuie ; scarce  confesses 
That  his  blood  fkiwea,  or  that  hia  appetite 
la  more  to  bread  then  atone ; hence  shall  we  nee 
If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  teemert  be. 

Shah t peart.  Meamrefor  Measure,  foL  63, 

Queen.  My  Lord,  mv  Lord, 

I am  a simple  woman,  much  too  weak* 

T oppose  your  cunning.  Y*  are  meek,  and  humble* 
mouth'd. 

You  signe  your  place,  and  calHnge,in  full  teeming, 

With  meekenetse  and  liumilitie. 

Id.  Henry  FHL  fol  218, 

8 ji 
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- In  her  esre  the  found 
Yet  wtuhr  of  hit  perewssive  words.  impreeu'd 
With  reason,  to  her  ttemmg,  and  whh  truth. 

Miltvn.  Parodies  I Met,  book  rx.  1.  756. 

- You  must  tram  to  rhime  too 

And  riddle  neatly ; studie  the  hardest  language, 

And  'tu  no  matter  whether  it  be  sense  or  no. 

So  it  go  trrmh  * off! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Ley!  Subject,  act  iiL  SC.  6. 
Fit  [John  Terer]  erected  a tremfy  water-work,  built  sleeple-wioe, 
at  the  bridge  gate,  by  his  own  ingenious  industry  and  charge. 

Fuller.  H orlhtet.  ( 'better. 


Of  face  Cure  and  manlike,  eies  bright  and  shining,  and  in  age 
bald,  but  so  as  it  was  rather  a teemehneamr  to  those  bis  ancient 
ywuv*  than  any  disfiguring  to  his  visage- 

H Urn  shed  . Historse  of  England.  Edward  HI.  Anna  1377. 

Thence  he  her  thews 

Bv  the  fairs  lockes,  and  fowly  did  array 
Withouten  pitty  of  her  goodly  hew, 

Tut  Artcgall  himself*  her  termeiesee  plight  did  raw. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qmeene,  book  V.  can.  2. 
What  is  this  vain  and  idle  reputation 
Which  to  the  show  you  seemingly  respect  ? 

Drayton.  Matilda  the  Fair. 
Yet  nuthemure  his  meaning  she  ared, 

But  womlred  much  at  his  so  sdeooth  case  ; 

And  by  his  person's  secret  teemlyhed 

Well  we* nd  that  he  hod  been*  some  man  of  place, 

Before  misfortune  did  his  hew  deface. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  book  iv..cao.  8. 
Strip  thou  their  meretricious  seemlmess. 

And  tinfold  ghlt’ring,  bare  to  ev’ry  sight. 

That  we  may  loth  their  inward  ugliness. 

Fletcher.  The  Purple  Id  and,  can.  8. 

It  is  not  that  I am  ignorant  how  many  several  texts  of  Scripture 
errmtnyhf  support  that  cause;  but  neither  am  I ignorant  hoe  all 
those  texts  may  receive  a kinder  and  more  mollified  interpretation. 

Dryden.  Religio  Index.  Preface. 

The  mthority  of  Aristotle  and  his  learned  followers  presses  us 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  teemingnett  of  those  reasons  we  have 
already  mention’d  perewadcs  us  on  the  other  Nile. 

Dipb y.  Of  Bodset,  ch.  viL  p.  56. 

The  Characteristics  and  the  Fable  of  the  Bees  are  two  seemingly 
inconsistent  systems ; the  extravagance  of  the  first  is  in  giving  a 
scheme  of  virtue  without  religion,  and,  of  the  latter,  a scheme  of 
religion  without  virtue. 

fVarburtm.  Works,  voL  xi.  p.  34. 

I cannot  understand  that  any  man's  bare  perception  of  the  na- 
tural teemhneu  of  ouc  action  and  uuseemlmese  of  another  should 
bring  him  under  an  obligation  upon  all  occiunum  to  do  the  one  and 
avoid  the  other,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  the  detriment  of  his 
fortune,  or  even  to  the  diminution  of  his  own  ease. 

Hartley.  Sermon  21.  voL  iL  p.  189. 

SEE'SAW,  «.)  Perhaps  saw- saw,  a reduplication 

Sen's  xw,  v.  J of  saw,  and  intended  to  express  the 
-motion  to  and  fro,  backwards  and  forwards,  in  the  act  of 
sawing. 

His  wit  all  wiw,  between  that  and  this. 

Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss, 

And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis. 

P>pe.  Prologue  to  the  Satire*. 
When  desperate  heroins  grieve  with  tedious  moan, 

And  whine  their  sorrows  in  a tee -sou  tone, 

The  uaa  soft  sounds  of  unimpassioo'il  woes 
Can  only  make  the  yawning  hearer*  dose, 

Uoyd.  The  Actor. 

SEETHE,  p,1  A.  S.  seothan ; D.  seid-cn;  Ger. 
Seethe*.  J sicd-cn  ; Sw.  mida , bullire,  ebullire , 
ferve re,  aqua  fervida  coqucre;  (Gr.  fr-ctr.)  Piers  Plouh- 
man  writes  the  post  tense  noth,  seethed,  seeth'd,  see'd,  tod. 
To  boil ; to  be  boiling  hot. 

Peter  fyshed  for  bis  foode,  and  by*  fell  owe  Andrews, 

Some  they  sold,  and  some  they  wth.  and  so  they  lined  both. 

Fieri  Piouhnan.  Visum,  p.  2. 


He  coute  roste,  and  ttihe,  and  broile,  and  fric.  SEETHE. 

Chancer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tale*,  V.  384.  — 

Certes,  right  so  this*  shrevet  ne  hold  hem  not  spared  of  rested 
flesh  and  widen,  with  which  the  peplc  feden  hern  in  gret  reverence. 

Id.  The  Pertane*  Tale,  p.  186.  J_ 

Vapour,  a dewie  mixte,  as  the  smoke  of  a teething  pot. 

Tyndall.  IVarket,  p.  7.  Prologue  rpan  the  Jlue  Booties  of  Motet. 

But  the  woman  of  every  fumil v by  course  have  the  office  and 
charge  of  cookery  Tor  teething  and  drawing  the  meat,  and  ordering 
all  thing*  thereto  belonging. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Utopia,  voL  iL  book  ii.  eh.  v.  p.  54. 

And  many  times  [their  dnnk  isl  raeath  mads  of  hooey,  or 
liquorice  sodden  in  water ; for  thereof  they  have  great  *tore. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  book  iL  ch.  L p.  14, 

Jacob  tod  jpotage,  and  Rsan  came  frfi  the  frlde  and  was  fayntys, 
and  sayde  to  Jacob,  Let  me  »upps  of  y*  rvdde  potage,  fur  1 am 
fryoty.  Bible,  Anno  1561.  Gene  us,  ch.  XXV. 

Of  all  creabires,  this  [lobster]  onely  hath  a tender  and  short 
land  of  flesh,  which  in  the  sett  Eng  will  not  hang  tog  it  her,  unlisise 
it  be  oodden  alive  in  scalding  water,  and  then  it  will  be  stifle  and 
callous  as  brawne.  Holland.  Ptinie,  book  ix.  ch.  xxx. 

The  Kynge  of  England*  and  the  great  men  of  hit  oost  had  cner 
with  theym  in  their  camps,  tente*,  pauilions,  mylle*,  ouyns,  and 
forges,  to  sycth  and  to  bake,  and  to  forge  shoo*  for  horses. 

Ijord  Berners.  Froissart,  CnmycU,  ch.  210. 

Nor  must  we  he  so  gross*  to  imagine  that  Homer  made  Achilla 
or  Diemed  blubber,  or  sob,  Ac.,  but  in  the  very  point  and  sting  of 
their  un vented  anger  shed  a few  violent  and  teetkmg-seer  teams. 

Chapman . //outer.  Iliad,  book  L Comment. 

The  fire  thus  form'd,  she  sets  the  kettle  on, 

(Like  burnish’d  gold  the  little  serther  shone.) 

Dryden.  Omd.  Metamorphoses,  book  viii. 

This  operation  they  repeat  till  they  think  the  contents  art  suffi- 
ciently stewed  or  teethed. 

Cook.  Voyages,  voL  vL  book  iv.ch.iiLp.  295, 

SEGESTRIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Arachnida. 

Generic  character.  Eyes  six,  disposed  in  a transverse 
line ; masitU  straight,  with  the  base  thickened  and 
dilated  exteriorly  ; lip  elongate-quadrate,  longer  than 
broad,  the  middle  slightly  carinated;  legs  eight,  the 
first  pair  longest,  the  others  decreasing  in  length,  the 
fourth  pair  being  shortest. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  sexoculata;  Latreille,  Gen. 

Crust,  el  I ns.  vol.  i.  p.  89.  One  species,  found  occa- 
sionally in  old  walls,  Ac.  in  England. 

SEGETIA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Lepidopterons 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenntr  moderate,  stout,  and 
dilated  in  the  males,  slender  and  simple  in  the  females ; 
palpi  slightly  ascending,  densely  clothed  with  squamose 
hair,  the  terminal  joint  exposed,  triarticulate,  the  basal 
joint  kidney-shaped,  stouter  than  the  following,  the  se- 
cond as  long  again  as  the  first,  a little  attenuated  towards 
the  apex,  terminal  minute,  orate,  obtuse ; maxilla  about 
the  length  of  the  anteuns ; head  small ; eyes  naked ; 
thorax  stout,  woolly,  not  crested ; wings  slightly  de- 
flexed,  short,  anterior  obtuse  and  rounded  posteriorly, 
with  distinct  stigmata ; body  rather  short,  of  the  male 
with  a tuft  at  the  apex,  of  the  female  with  the  tip  acute ; 
legs  with  the  femora  very  hairy.  Larva  naked  ; pupa 
subterranean. 

Type  of  the  gemts,  Noctua  xanihographa , Wien. 

Ferzeich. ; Stephens,  IUust.  Britt  Ent.  ( Haust .)  vol.  ii. 
p.  153.  Two  species,  both  of  them  natives  of  England, 
the  typical  one  being  extremely  abundant  and  variable. 
SEGMENT.  See  Sect. 

SEGMENTINA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Mollusca . 

Generic  character.  Shell  discoid,  divided  internally 
by  transverse  partitions  into  several  chambers,  which 
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SKGMEN- communicate  with  each  other  by  triradiated  apertures; 

TINA.  animal  with  filiform  lentacula. 

SEINE  Type  ^e  Ecnus*  Nau/tfus  lacuttris;  Montagu, 
7*ert.  Brit . vol.  ii.  p.  191.  pi.  Ti.  fig.  3.  Not  uucommon 
on  aquatic  plants  in  ditches  in  England,  especially  near 
London,  in  Battersea  fields. 

SEGREGATE,  c.  1 Fr.  tigrbgtr  ; It.  tcgregare ; 

Se'oheoate,  adj.  >Sp.  segregar ; La L aegregare, 

SEOREOArTio?f.  J a grege  separate,  to  separate 
from  a flock  or  herd,  and  thus  opposed  to  aggregate, 
q.  v. ; generally. 

To  separate,  to  sever,  to  select. 

He  translateth  those  words*  in  those  place*  into  the  English* 
tOBK  by  other  wordei  then  surhe  an  in  the  English*  tong;  «k*?  Mg- 
nifye  those  holy*  cousocrate  company**,  the  tone  segregate  from 
Paynims  by  the  sacrament  of  baptywne,  the  tolher  segregate  frft 
the  lays  peple  by  the  sacrament  of  onler. 

Sir  Thomas  Jfcff.  H'orkes,  p,  428.  Agaynst  Tymtioti. 

These  gallant*  of  the  time  had  aoroe  yean  before,  beside*  their 
near  alliance  by  marriage  of  Pompey  to  Juliu*  Cwsnr’s  daughter, 
(a  lady  of  imperious  allurement,)  been  likewise  united  together  id 
a tnumeiral  knot  with  Marcus  Crassus,  the  wcaHhisstof  the  whole 
nobility,  which  eonsorUhip  was  in  effect  a kind  of  segregate  or 
cabinet- senate. 

Rtlttfuia;  WaUmmiamr,  p.  240, 

— ■■  What  shall  we  bcare  of  this  ? 

A segregation  of  the  Turkish  Host. 

SMoksprare.  Otke/Jo,  fol.  316. 

To  decline  offence*,  to  be  careful  and  conadonable  in  our  se- 
verall  actions,  in  a purity  that  every  man  ought  to  labour  for, 
which  we  may  well  doe  without  a sullen  segregation  from  all  society. 

Ft  it  ham.  Resolve  5.  part  i. 

SEGUIERIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Po- 
Itmndria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Pe liver iacett. 
Generic  character:  calyx  fiveleaved;  corolla  none; 
capsule  one-seeded,  terminated  by  a large  wing,  with 
small  wings  on  the  side. 

One  species,  8.  Americana , native  of  central  America. 

SEIAPTERA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  dcflexed,  oblique,  three- 
jointed.  the  terminal  joint  oblong,  compressed,  with  a 
naked  dorsal  seta  at  the  base ; hypmiomc  naked,  arched 
in  the  middle ; forehead  hairy ; eyes  oblong ; wings 
two,  very  much  elongated,  nearly  erect,  and  vibratory 
while  the  insect  is  reatiug  on  its  legs ; abdomen  five- 
jointed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Mutca  vibrant ; Linusus,  Faun. 
Suec.  No.  1867.  Two  species  only,  both  found,  not 
uncommonly,  in  the  vicinity  of  London ; the  second  spe- 
cies, Musca  pulchella  of  Fabricins,  is  a very  handsome 
insect. 

SEIGNORY,  in  Laic , a term  now  almost  obsolete, 
imports  the  dominion  or  supremacy  which  the  Lord,  of 
whom  lands  are  holden,  has  over  the  tenant  who  holds 
the  lands,  in  respect  of  the  lands  so  holden.  Before  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  any  owner  of  lands,  who  granted 
those  lands  to  another  in  fee  simple,  was  the  Lord  or 
Seignor  of  the  grantee  in  respect  of  those  lands,  and  in 


the  event  of  the  gTantee’s  death  without  heirs  the  lands  SEI- 
would  have  escheated  to  such  Lord.  Besides  this  pos-  GNORY. 
sibility  of  an  escheat,  there  were  various  other  profits  eoTTr™ 
accruing  to  the  Lord,  the  great  bulk  of  which  were  only  , 

incident  to  the  military  tenures,  and  were  finally  a bo-  ^ 

lished,  with  such  tenures,  upon  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  By  the  Statute,  IS  Edward  I.,  subjects 
were  prevented  from  granting  lands  in  fee  simple  to  be 
held  of  themiielves,  and  the  grantees  were  made  to  hold 
of  the  Lords  of  whom  the  grantors  held.  The  tenure  of 
lands  granted  previously  to  the  Statute  was  not  affected 
by  it.  The  consequence  of  the  operation  of  this  law, 
and  of  the  natural  neglect  into  which  Seignories  pro- 
ductive of  no  profit  have  fallen,  is,  that,  at  the  present 
day,  the  great  bulk  of  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  are  held 
immediately  of  the  Crown.  For,  by  a well-known  rule 
of  law,  all  lands  are  held  mediately  or  immediately 
of  the  Crown,  and,  if  no  one  can  establish  an  in- 
termediate right  between  the  Crown  and  the  tenant 
who  holds  the  knd,  the  result  is  that  the  Crown  must  be 
declared  to  be  the  immediate  Lord.  There  are,  how- 
ever, still  freehold  lands  in  various  manors,  which  are 
held  of  the  I^ords  of  such  manors,  and  the  tenure  is  kept 
in  remembrance  by  the  payment  of  a quit-rent.  These 
tenures  must  have  been  in  exi&tenoe  from  a time  prior 
to  the  16th  year  of  Edward  I.,  as  they  could  not  have 
been  created  subsequently,  and  the  lands  so  holden  will, 
in  the  event  of  an  escheat,  revert  to  the  Lord  of  the 
manor. 

A Seignory  in  grou  is  where  the  lands  are  holden 
simply  of  the  Lord,  and  the  dominion  is  merely  annexed 
to  his  person,  without  reference  to  any  manor  or  other 
territorial  privilege.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  Crown, 
such  a Seignory  may  now  be  considered  as  entirely  ob- 
solete. A Seignory  not  in  grou  is  where  the  lands 
are  holden  of  the  Lord  as  of  some  manor  or  other  Lord- 
ship,  in  which  case  the  tenure  is  not  annexed  to  the 
person  of  the  Lord,  but  is  a kind  of  appurtenance  to  the 
manor. 

SEINE,  1 Fr.  tacune,  seine ; It.  tagtna;  Lot. 

Ski'nee.  j tagena ; Gr.  aayijyij ; which  Cotgrave 
calls 

A very  great  and  long  fishing  net. 

Seymrrt  eornpUyiw  with  open  mouth,  that  these  drovers  wwka 
much  prejudice  to  the  commonwealth  of  fishermen,  and  reaps 
thereby  email  gain®  to  tbernsclues. 

Came.  Survey  of  Gmnra//,  fol.  33. 

In  foir  weather  you  shall  hire  eight  or  ten  great  boats,  with  a 
som  or  haling  net.  Dumpier.  Foyogts,  Anno  1688. 

We  caught  fish  here  in  tolerable  quantities,  especially  when  the 
■moothneaii  of  the  water  permitted  us  to  hale  the  seyne. 

Anton.  Foyaget,  ch.  xii.  p.  361. 

They  make  also  a kind  of  seme,  of  a coarse  broad  grass,  the 
blades  of  which  are  like  flags  ; these  they  twbt  and  tie  together  in 
a loose  manner,  till  the  net.  which  is  about  as  wide  as  a largo  sock, 
is  from  sixty  to  eighty  fathoms  long. 

Cook.  Foyapet,  rot  i.  hook  L ch.  xviii.  p.  203. 

Pot  two  or  three  days,  meat  quantities  of  mackerel  hod  been 
caught  by  the  natiree,  within  the  reef,  in  mwr. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  vi.  book  iii.  «h  id.  p.  4> 


SEINE. 


SEINE,  (Department  of  the,)  oneoftheBmalUrstofthe 
French  Departments,  is  formed  out  of  a portion  of  the 
former  Province  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  derives  its 
name,  like  most  of  these  divisions  of  the  Kingdom,  from 


its  principal  river,  which  traverses  it  from  South-East  to 
North-West  It  forms  a section  of  the  Department  of 
the  Seine  et  Oise,  being  embedded  in  the  latter ; and  is 
divided  into  three  Arrondraemens,  which  ore  subdivided 
3 m2 
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into  20  Cantons,  am!  these  again  into  81  Communes. 
Its  superficial  area  is  estimated  at  22  French  square 
leagues,  and  its  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1831,  is  935,108  souls. 

The  surface  of  this  Department  is  mostly  level ; the 
highest  points  being  those  of  Montmartre  and  Chau- 
mont,  which  arc  respectively  429  feet  and  397  feet 
above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil,  although  unequal 
in  quality,  is  rendered  exceedingly  productive  by  diligent 
manuring,  every  facility  for  which  is  afforded  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and  by  skilful  cultivation. 
Vegetables  and  fruit  are  chiefly  raised  in  the  light, 
sandy  lands  near  Paris  ; but  there  is  much  fine  pasturage 
ami  meadow  along  the  fertilizing  courses  of  the  Seine 
and  Manic,  and  their  affluents.  It  is  computed  that  out 
of  about  40.UO0  acres  in  cultivation,  16,400  are  bid 
down  in  wheat  and  rye.  11,000  in  oats,  and  3000  in  po- 
tatoes. The  remainder  is  devoted  to  other  objects  of 
rural  industry ; and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
capital,  about  1200  acres  are  laid  out  ingarden  grounds. 
These  arc  cultivated  skilfully,  with  a view  to  a quick 
succession  of  crops.  Wheat  and  rye  return  about  six  for 
one  ; and  oats,  seven. 

The  soil  of  this  Department,  the  scene  of  the  cele- 
brated labours  of  Cuvier  and  Brogniart.  is  entirely  ter- 
tiary. It  supplies  inexhaustible  quarries  of  excellent 
freestone,  limestone,  various  clays,  chalk,  sand,  and 
turf,  Ac. 

The  chief  woods  arc  those  well-known  resorts,  the 
woods  of  Boulogne,  Vincennes,  Meurdon,  and  Fleury  ; 
roads,  mostly  bordered  by  trees,  traverse  the  Depart- 
ment in  every  direction,  and  from  nil  parts  of  France  ; 
and  it  is  thickly  studded  with  delightful  country-seats 
and  magnificent  villas. 

The  climate  is  healthy  and  temperate ; the  mean 
annual  height  of  the  thermometer  is  from  +9  to  10  de- 
grees. Reaumur;  the  mean  Summer  temperature  is 
+ 18°,  and  the  mean  Winter  —3°.  However,  this  tem- 
perature is  subject  to  great  variations ; in  the  Summer 
of  1793,  the  thermometer  rose  to  +30°  ; it  stood  at 
+28°,  in  the  eventful  days  of  July,  and  fell  to  —18° 
in  the  Winter,  1795.  After  a few  days’  continuous 
frost,  from  about  6°,  the  Seine  freezes.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  South,  the  West,  and  the  North  ; the 
two  former  generally  accompanied  by  ruin.  The  weather 
is  usually  fine  when  the  wind  sets  in  from  the  North- 
East,  East,  and  South-East;  but  these  winds  do  not 
prevail  for  more  than  a quarter  of  the  year. 

The  extent  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  De- 
partment may  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  workmen 
and  mechanics  of  various  descriptions  employed,  being 
estimated  at  350,000 ; and  the  annua]  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts created,  at  £18,750,000.  To  enumerate  the  dif- 
ferent manufactures  carried  on,  would  be  to  give  a list 
of  nearly  every  object  of  human  industry  and  traffic. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns  of  the  Depart- 
ment, alter  Paris,  which  has  been  already  given  in  its 
alphutxrlicid  order,  and  which  of  itself  constitutes  an 
Arrondisseinent. 

Si.  Deny *,  the  seat  of  a Sub-prefecture,  and  which, 
like  Paris,  gives  its  name  to  an  Arrondissement,  lies 
near  the  right  honk  of  the  Seine,  about  five  miles  North 
of  Paris.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  Benedictine 
Abbey  ; the  church  of  which,  a graceful  Gothic  building, 
is  the  burial  place  of  the  Kings  of  France.  In  common 
with  other  religious  edifices,  it  sustained  serious  dilapi- 
dations during  the  period  of  the  revolutionary  maniu. 


but  has  since  been  restored  to  its  ancient  beauty  though 
not  to  its  wealth.  The  abbey  itself  has  lieen  converted 
into  a seminury,  for  the  education,  at  the  national  ex- 
pense, of  the  orphan  daughters  of  the  officers  ot  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  There  ore  large  barracks  here ; 
and  several  manufacturing  establishments,  fed  by  the 
small  streams,  the  (’roud  and  the  Bouillon.  Twelve 
corn-mills,  of  considerable  size,  and  remarkable  lor 
their  ingenious  mechanism,  contribute  to  the  supply  of 
the  capital.  St.  Denys  is  likewise  famed  for  its  orchards. 

The  trade  of  St.  Denys  is  chiefly  kept  up  by  means  of 
its  four  annual  fairs ; the  overage  total  amount  of  the 
sales  effected  at  which  is  computed  to  be— cloths, 

1.500.000  francs;  linens  and  cottons,  300,009  francs; 
woollens,  200,000  francs  ; and  Rouenncrirt,  (printed 
goods  from  Rouen.)  800,000  francs.  At  the  fair  of 
Laudit.  which  is  held  on  the  11th  of  June,  upwards  of 

90.000  sheep  are  yearly  disposed  of.  Population, 
9,686. 

The  only  other  places  deserving  specification  in  this 
Arrondisscme nt  are  Si.  Ouen,  where  Louis  XVIII. 
signed  the  Charte,  May  2d,  1814;  Ncuilly , celebrated 
for  its  bridge  and  royal  ch&tewi ; Autciul,  where  the 
houses  ofMoliere  and  of  Boileau  are  still  shown,  and  in 


whose  church  are  the  tombs  of  Ilelvetius  and  D’Agues- 
scau ; a tul  Pciw/,  noted  for  its  Ranclagh,  and  its  mineral 
waters. 

Sceaux,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  third  Arrondisse- 
ment,  is  a pretty  little  town,  lying  on  the  Bievre.  It  is 
now  chiefly  known  by  its  cattle  market,  held  every 
Monday,  and  bv  the  bah  ehampUrt * given  here,  which 
are  the  delight  of  the  Parisians  ; but  it  will  ever  flourish 
in  literary  history  as  being  the  chosen  resort  of  the 
greatest  authors  of  France,  whilst  its  magnificent  cha- 
teau (demolished  in  the  Revolution)  was  successively 
owned  by  the  grcul  Colbert,  ami  by  the  Dukes  of  Maine 
and  Penthievre.  Population,  1439. 

The  remaining  places  of  note  in  this  Arrondissement 
are  Arcuril,  famous  for  its  beautiful  aqueduct,  built  on 
the  remains  of  that  erected  by  the  Emperor  Julian ; the 
village  of  GtnliUy , in  which  is  the  noted  gaol — the 
Uiciire  ; Alfnrt,  a hamlet  celebrated  for  the  Royal 
Veterinary  School  established  there;  Charcnton  Si. 
Maurice,  an  object  of  interest  to  the  medical  man  for 
its  vast  and  well-conducted  asylum  for  the  insane ; 
Vincennet,  celebrated  for  its  gloomy  castle,  so  long  the 
state  prison,  and  the  scene  of  royal  deaths  and  of  state 
murder ; and  Mercy,  the  chief  depfit  of  wine,  brandy, 
and  oil  for  the  consumption  of  the  capital. 

Population  of  the  Department,  according  to  the 
census  of  1831 


Chief  Towns.  Communes.  Arrondissrmens. 

Paris 774.338  774,338 

8t.  Denys  ....  9,686  87,282 

Sceaux  1,439  73,488 

935,108 


We  borrow  the  following  results  from  a valuable 
tabic,  drawn  up  by  the  Baron  De  Prony,  of  the  super- 
ficies of  each  of  the  French  Departments,  its  specific 
population,  ami  the  proportion  borne  by  the  latter  to 
the  specific  population  of  all  France:  “ Estimated  in 
round  numbers,  Paris  contains  22,455  individuals  to 
each  square  kilometre , or  224  to  the  hectare , which 
gives  a specific  population  equal  to  372  times  that  ot 
France ; the  remainder  of  the  Department  contains  only 
357  individuals  to  the  square  kilometre,  and  yet  this  is 
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SEINE,  a specific  population  six  times  that  of  the  whole  King- 
dom.” 

Shine  Inferielrc.  (Department  of  the,)  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  populous  Departments  of  Prance,  is 
formed  out  of  the  most  :ncpa  riant  part  of  the  former 
Province  of  Upper  Normandy.  'I  he  origin  of  its  name 
speaks  for  itself.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North  and  West 
by  the  English  Channel  ; on  the  East  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Somme  and  the  Oise ; and  on  the  South 
by  that  of  Eure,  and  part  of  Calvador. 

Climate.  Bounded  as  the  Department  is,  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  extent,  by  the  ocean,  covered  by  woods  on  its  Eastern 
and  Southern  sides,  traversed  in  every  direction  by  val- 
leys, and  watered  by  a large  river  and  numerous  streams, 
its*  climate  is  of  course  very  variable.  Near  the  sea  it  is 
in  general  cold  and  moist ; and  the  air  is  also  humid  in 
the  large  valleys,  both  from  their  low  situation  and  their 
vicinity  to  the  forests.  The  Winter)  are  usually  long 
and  rainy ; but  the  cold  is  not  so  intense  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  exposure  of  the  Department  to  the 
North,  and  its  subjacency  to  the  sen.  The  North, 
North-East,  and  North-West  are  the  prevailing  winds; 
and  the  sudden  setting  iu  of  the  first  early  in  Spring, 
will  often  bring  hack  Winter,  and  prolong  its  duration 
to  the  end  of  May.  Frequent  rains  accompany  the 
North-West  wind,  but  they  do  not  last  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  West  wind,  the  most  humid  of  all,  is  the 
harbinger  of  rains,  which  will  sometimes  continue  for 
six  weeks  without  interruption,  and  it  renders  the  chan- 
nel navigation  peculiarly  dangerous.  The  South-West 
wind  is  likewise  accompanied  by  storms;  but  it  is  the 
healthiest  of  all,  and  usually  brings  with  it  the  longest 
continuance  of  fine  weather. 

Surface.  The  surface  of  the  Department  is  separated  into  two 
large  and  nearly  equal  plains,  by  on  inconsiderable  ele- 
vation running  from  West  to  East,  and  rising  from 
about  300  feet  to,  in  some  parts,  nearly  500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  coast  line,  likewise,  consists  of 
a series  of  downs,  {fata ties,)  rising  almost  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  sea,  to  a height  varying  from  150  feet 
to  700  feet,  and  only  interrupted  from  the  Bresle  to 
Havre  by  the  intersection  of  the  bays.  The  rest  of  the 
surface  is  occupied  by  large  and  fertile  plains,  woodland, 
some  heaths  and  other  wastes,  and  by  numerous  and 
extensive  pastures  on  which  homed  cattle  and  horses 
are  raised  in  considerable  quantity. 

General  The  villages  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 

MT®ch  Department  may  be  said  to  be  planned  after  the  same 
model,  so  much  do  they  resemble  each  other  iu  their 
peculiarities.  A few  houses  are  found,  clustered  round 
the  church,  and  inhabited  by  the  curt' , the  innkeeper,  the 
tradesmen,  the  blacksmith,  &c. ; but  scarcely  any  farmer's 
or  peasant’s  house  is  included  in  the  hamlet.  From 
Kouen  to  Huvre.  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine  to  the 
borders  of  the  district  of  Brai,  each  gentleman’s  seat, 
each  country-house,  is  surrounded  with  thick  hedges, 
and  every  farm  is  enclosed  by  wide  ditches,  with  mounds 
of  earth,  on  which  are  planted  three  or  four  rows  of 
oaks,  elms,  ashes,  &c. ; and  thus  each  building  is  nestled 
in  a lofty  grove,  which  screens  it  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  winds,  shelters  the  gardens,  and  protects  the  corn- 
fields. The  immense  number  of  these  isolated  clumps 
of  wood,  as  it  were,  forms  a highly  characteristic  and 
picturesque  feature  of  the  scenery.  The  farmers  through- 
out the  Department  pique  themselves  on  the  neatness 
and  furniture  of  their  houses,  on  the  quantity  of  their 
silver  plate,  on  the  plantations  which  embosom  their 


farm,  and  above  all  on  their  gardens,  in  which,  accord-  SEINE 
ing  to  their  national  saying,  are  always  to  be  found 
“ quel q ut $ rote*  pour  la  b route,  qurlqun  pnmmirrt  pour 
la  fotssoit,  quelqut*  poiriers  pour  In  amis .** 

None  of  the  primary  rocks  are  met  with  in  the  Do-  G'ology* 
partment  The  prevalent  formation  is  chalk,  resting 
on  marl,  often  mingled  with  calcareous  deposits,  and 
surrounded  hy  hlended  layers  of  freestone,  clay,  and 
ferruginous  sand.  A rich  alluvium  covers  a large  portion 
of  the  soil.  There  are  quarries  of  marble  and  freestone ; 
turf  abounds;  and  iron  and  manganese  sometimes 
occur  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  for  working. 

Although  one  of  the  most  fertile  Departments  of  the  Soil  and 
Kingdom,  yet  its  soil  is  fur  from  being  everywhere  ■Rr'cu*’ 
equally  productive.  Its  central  and  Eastern  portions  arc  tunf* 
those  in  which  agriculture  reaps  the  greatest  returns. 

The  first  supply  the  larger  part  of  the  wheat,  barley, 
rye,  and  oats  grown  in  the  Department;  the  latter  is 
noted  for  its  meadows  and  rich  pasture-grounds.  The 
land  along  the  sea-coast,  although  inferior  to  the  two 
others,  is  well  suited  to  the  raising  of  flax,  artichokes, 
and  colza.  The  districts  bordering  the  Seine  arc  the 
least  productive  of  all,  either  on  account  of  the  sandy 
nature  of  the  soil,  or  that  the  manufactures  carried  on 
there  divert  the  bulk  of  the  population  front  rural  occu- 
pations. 

The  system  of  fallows  is  almost  gone  into  disuse,  and 
a rotation  of  crops  has  become  general.  Marl,  lime, 
and,  coastwise,  marine  plants,  are  used  as  manure  ; and 
some  of  the  marc  scientific  farmers  have  lately  intro- 
duced the  urate  and  stercorate  of  the  French  chemical 
school  of  agriculture.  The  fanning  implements,  how- 
ever, are,  for  the  most  part,  sadly  in  arrear  of  modern 
improvements. 

The  entire  superficies  of  the  Department  is  about  Superficies 
613,800  hectares^  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  about  ao“  F®* 
400,000  hectares  arc  arable.  The  average  annual  pro-  duct’  &c' 
duce  and  consumption  of  the  Department  are  shown  in 
the  following  Table : — 


TwUnem.  Cun>  urn  ption.  EUctw.  DofkfL 

hwtol. 

Wheat 1 , ft 30, 720. ..  .2,063,570. ...  ....432,850 

Mcslia 158,340....  155,860....  2,4S0 

Rye 285,000....  220 , 350 ....56,650 

Oats 1,512,000...  .1,496, 000..  ..16,  WO 

Baxley 211,250....  229,170....  — .,..17,020 

Legume*  an.i  234,000-...  234 . 000 

smaller  gram 

Potatoes...- . 350,000....  350,000 


The  average  annual  return,  per  hectare,  ha*  been  esti- 
mated at — arable,  100  franca ; vineyard,  112  francs; 
meadow,  84  francs;  wood,  108  francs. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  Department,  in  1826,  Cattle, 
was  returned  at  75,130 ; and  the  horned  cattle  arc  pro- 
bably about  the  same.  The  best  breeds  of  the  former 
are  those  of  draught  and  burden,  and  the  choicest  of 
these  go  to  the  Paris  market.  Great  part  of  the  butter 
and  cheese  made  in  the  Department  likewise  finds  its 
way  to  the  capital.  The  Cantons  of  Forges,  Argueil, 
Gournay,  and  Neufch&tel  are  the  most  celebrated  for 
these  products.  The  breeding  of  sheep  has  of  late  years 
fallen  into  neglect.  Dupin  estimates  the  quantity  of 
wool  yearly  furnished  at  639,084  kit. 

But  its  manufactures  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Mami- 
Department.  These  embrace  every  description  of  cot-  fwtuxvs. 
tons,  woollens,  and  linens;  as  well  as  most  other  objects 
of  manufacturing  industry.  Elbcuf  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  woollen,  and  Rouen  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The 
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SEINE,  yearly  value  of  the  cotton  thread  alone  spun  in  the 
' — - v / Department  is  about  35  millions  of  francs  ; and  that  of 

the  piece  goods,  termed  Rouenneriea,  is  estimated  at  70 
millions. 

Fisheries.  The  fisheries  connected  with  the  seaports  of  the 
Department,  and  especially  with  that  of'  Dieppe,  are 
highly  productive,  although  of  late  years  they  have 
fallen  off.  The  mean  annual  value  of  the  cod,  herring, 
and  mackerel  fisheries  is  estimated  at  3,386,900  francs. 

Rouen.  the  seat  of  the  Prefecture  of  the  Department, 
towns.  ftn<j  capital  Df  the  ancient  Province  of  Normandy,  is 
seated  at  one  end  of  a beautiful,  open  valley,  environed 
by  a chaiu  of  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  about 
30  miles  from  the  sea.  At  the  lime  of  the  Roman  con- 
quest, it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Kothomagus,  and 
was  even  then  a considerable  town.  Its  modern  name 
was  given  it  by  the  Normana ; the  Dukes  of  which  war- 
like race  made  it  their  abode  up  to  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest In  the  ware  between  France  and  England  it 
sustained  several  sieges,  and  was  at  one  period  thirty 
years  in  possession  of  the  English,  who,  during  the 
time,  disgraced  themselves  here  by  their  cold-blooded 
butchery  of  the  intrepid  Joan  of  Arc. 

The  town  is  badly  built ; the  streets  are  narrow  and 
inconvenient,  and  the  houses  chiefly  of  wood.  But 
some  quarters,  and  more  particularly  the  quay,  are  well- 
constructed  and  handsome.  The  tide  rises  to  a con- 
siderable height  here,  and  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons 
burden  can  come  up  to  the  town.  Ruueu  is  about  four 
miles  in  length  from  East  to  West ; and  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  broad  from  North  to  South.  Its 
situation  is  altogether  highly  picturesque.  The  hills 
rising  nmphitlicntrically  around  it,  the  islands  of  the 
Seine,  and  the  meadows  which  border  its  banks,  the 
walks  which  have  replaced  the  walls  and  ramparts,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  river,  crowded  with  vessels  of  all 
nutions,  impart  variety  and  animation  to  the  scene. 
•‘The  Roman  works  of  this  city,”  says  Mr.  Britton, 
u aud  most  of  its  early  Norman  buildings,  are  nearly  all 
erased ; but  in  the  enriched  and  even  florid  specimens  of 
the  pointed  style,  and  in  the  picturesque  houses  of  the 
streets,  this  city  is  pre-eminent.  The  churches  of  Notre 
Dame  and  St.  Oucn  abound  in  architectural  beauties; 
almost  every  street  offers  highly  picturesque  features,  in 
its  irregular  houses,  ornamented  gables,  halls,  stone- 
crosses,  churches,  Ac. ; but  it  must  also  be.  admitted  that 
these  very  features  demonstrate  the  absence  of  the 
modern  comforts  and  luxuries  of  domestic  residence.” 
The  principal  buildings  uf  Rouen  are  as  follows: 

The  Metropolitan  Church,  begun  about  the  year 
1100,  and  not  completed  till  the  XVIth  Century,  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  florid  Gothic.  Its  facade  is 
about  170  feet  wide,  and,  at  its  highest  point,  about  233 
feet  high.  The  length  from  the  grand  entrance  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  is  408  feet ; the 
distance  from  one  wall  to  another  is  97  feet ; the  height 
of  the  nave  is  84  feet ; that  of  the  side  aisles  42  feet ; 
the  cross  (vroiair)  is  164  feet  long,  by  26  feet  wide ; and 
in  the  centre  is  the  lantern,  surmounted  externally  by  a 
square  tower  which  served  as  the  base  of  the  pyramidal 
steeple,  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1822,  but  since  re- 
placed by  a loftier  aud  more  elegant  Jteche,  built  of  cast 
iron,  and  weighing  1,081,480  pounds.  (The  foregoing 
measurements  are  in  French  feet.)  A hundred  and 
thirty  windows,  mostly  adorned  with  stained  glass  of  the 
XHIth  Century,  admit  their  “ dim,  religious  light**  into 
this  fine  pile.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Ouen,  a symmetrical 


and  beautiful  basilica,  commenced  in  1318,  and  built  at  8KIN1L 
four  different  intervals,  courts  admiration  from  the  per- 
fect  harmony  which  reigns  throughout  its  graceful  aud 
noble  proportions.  Here  was  buried  the  younger 
Talbot.  January  4,  1438.  Adjoining  this  basilica  is 
the  H6tel  de  Vilte , which  contains  the  offices  of  the 
mayoralty,  the  library  of  28,000  volumes,  aud  a picture 
gallery.  There  is  a botanical  garden  attached  to  the 
building.  The  remaining  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  most 
note  are  the  churches  of  St.  Patrick , St.  Remain,  St. 

Godard,  and  St.  Grrvaia ; in  the  latter  were  buried  the 
two  first  Archbishops  of  Rouen.  The  church  of  St. 

Paul  must  not  lie  passed  without  mention  ; it  is  a per- 
fect specimen  of  the  true  Norman  architecture.  The 
other  principal  edifices  are  the  Archbishop’s  Palac*\  the 
Mint,  the  Ildtel  Dieu,  the  Royal  College,  and  the  Hotel 
Bourgtheroudc,  a magnificent  relic  of  the  time  of 
Francis  I. 

There  are  thirty-eight  public  fountains  in  Rouen  ; some 
of  them  of  very  elegant  designs.  The  Halle*,  or  market- 
places. built  in  the  latter  half  of  the  XI 1 1th  Century, 
are  amongst  the  finest  and  most  convenient  in  France. 

There  are  two  bridges  over  the  Seine ; one  of  boats, 
built  in  1626  by  an  Augustine  friar ; the  other  of  stone, 
which  was  begun  in  1811,  and  not  thrown  open  to  the 
public  till  1829. 

Rouen  is  the  chief  manufacturing  town  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  besides  the  cotton,  which  is  its  staple  manu- 
facture, embraces  all  the  various  objects  of  industry 
incidental  to  a large  town.  It  is  most  advantageously 
situated  for  all  commercial  purposes,  and  it  is  a real 
depul  for  colonial  produce. 

Rouen  has  had  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  many 
eminent  men  in  every  department,  and,  amongst  the 
rest,  to  Pierre  Corneille  and  Fontenellc,  whose  houses 
are  still  shown  with  feelings  of  pride  to  the  stranger. 

Population  88,086.  North  latitude  49°  26f;  East 
longitude  1°  2'. 

Dieppe  has  been  noticed  in  alphabetical  order. 

Elbeuf  is  agreeably  seated  four  leagues  South  of 
Rouen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  but  is  for  the 
most  port  indifferently  built,  and  has  little  claim  to 
architectural  beauty : its  environs,  however,  present 
many  attractions.  The  inhabitants  are  so  entirely  occu- 
pied in  tlie  cloth  manufactures  for  which  this  town  is 
famous  that,  out  of  a population  of  10,258  souls,  up- 
wards of  8000  are  engaged  in  its  manufactories. 

Havre  is  a fine  commercial  town  lying  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  and  on  its  right  bank.  It  is  regularly 
built,  and  its  chief  street.  La  Rut  de  Pari*,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  France,  traversing  the  town  in  its  entire  length 
from  North  to  South,  and  terminating  in  the  quays, 
which  are  nine  in  number.  The  buildings  of  the  tuwn 
present  few  claims  to  attention  ; its  chief  ornaments  are 
its  docka  and  dockyards,  and  tbe  shipping  which  fills 
both  these  and  its  roadstead.  Tbe  foundation  uf  die 
commercial  prosperity  of  Havre  was  Uid  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.;  and  in  that  of  Louis  XIV.  it  became  ibe 
chief  seat  of  the  French  East  India  trade.  It  is  a 
fortified  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  a triple  fosse  and 
ramparts. 

Havre  has  a very  considerable  trade,  both  of  its  own, 
and  as  being  the  principal  seaport  of  Paris,  whence  most 
foreign  products  entering  into  the  consumption  of  that 
capital  arc  imported  into  it.  Its  principal  exports  are 
silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  lace,  gloves,  trinkets,  perfumery, 
wines,  brandy,  books,  &c. ; and  its  chief  imports,  con  >uial 
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SEINE.  produce  and  spices,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  hides,  dye 
woods,  iron,  tin,  dried  fish,  Ac.  “ It  is  estimated,** 
aays  Mr.  M*Cul1och,  “ that  the  entire  value  of  the 
different  articles  imported  into  Havre  in  1829  amounted 
to  250,000,000 francs,  or  about  £10,000,000  sterling. 
Of  this  sum,  the  cotton  imported  was  estimated  at 

26.000. 000/ranc# ; the  sugars  of  the  French  colonies  at 

44.000. 000  franca ; those  of  foreign  countries  at 

8.000. 000  franca;  coffee  14.000,000  franca ; indigo 

2.000. 000  franca;  tobacco  4,000,000  franca,  Ac.  In 
1831,  the  customs’  duties  amounted  to  22,410,689 
franca ; but  in  1932  they  were  considerably  increased.” 
**  One  year  with  another,”  says  Malte-Brun,  “ there 
enter  more  than  3000  ships  into  the  port  of  Huvre.” 
Population  23.816;  North  latitude  49  29°  14' ; East 
longitude  0°  6'  38". 

Fecamp  is  a commercial  town,  and  has  also  cotton 
manufactures.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  over- 
hangi  ng  the  sea,  the  taking  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  episodes  of  the  war  of  the  League,  and  which  is 
so  graphically  described  by  Sully.  Population  9123. 
Neufch&tel  is  a small  town  lying  North-East  of  Rouen, 
of  celebrity  for  its  cheeses.  Population  3430. 

Seine  et  Marne  (Department  of  the)  consists  of  part 
of  La  Brie  and  the  Gatiuais,  which  belonged  to  the 
former  Provinces  of  Champagne  and  the  Isle  of  France. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Departments  of  the 
Oise  and  the  Aisne;  on  the  East  by  those  of  the  Marne 
and  the  Aube ; by  those  of  the  Yonne  and  the  Loiret 
on  the  South ; and,  on  the  West,  by  those  of  the  Loiret 
and  the  Seine  and  Oise.  The  superficial  area  of  the 
Department  is  595,980  hectares , and  its  total  population 
818,209. 

Surface.  The  surface  of  this  Department  is  composed  of  very 
extensive  and  fertile  plains,  rising  here  and  there  into 
low  hills,  which  mark  the  course  of  the  rivers.  The 
greatest  inequalities  of  the  Boil  are  observable  in  the 
Arrondissement  of  Fontainebleau ; the  strata  in  which 
are  singularly  broken  and  confused.  This  Department 
abounds  in  large  and  beautiful  forests ; and  yet  furnishes 
com  more  than  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  its 
inhabitants,  together  with  wines,  and  other  agricultural 
produce.  The  cattle  reared  in  the  Department  are 
numerous  and  of  fine  quality,  and  the  sheep  in  par* 
iicular  are  of  the  purest  Merino  breed.  Preserves  for 
fish  are  common  here ; especially  in  the  Arrondissement 
of  Coulommiers. 

The  superficial  area  of  the  Department  is  estimated 
at  595,980  hectares ; of  which  84,100  are  occupied  by 
wood,  17,000  are  laid  out  in  vineyards  and  the  average 
produce  of  land  per  hectare  is  valued  at  67  franca  85 
cents.  It  produces  com  beyond  the  consumption,  and 
large  quantities  of  hemp  and  oleaginous  grains.  Grazing 
is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent,  from  the  excellence 
of  the  pasture  land.  Game  of  all  kinds,  and  fresh-water 
fish  are  abundant  in  the  Department, 

There  is  abundance  of  freestone  in  the  Department, 

• nd  numerous  quarries,  the  millstones  supplied  from 
which  are  in  great  request.  The  Department  likewise 
furnishes  limestone,  potters*  and  other  clays,  white  sand, 
turf.  Ac.  There  arc  mineral  springs  at  Proving. 

Trade,  Ac.  The  chief  manufactures  are  calicoes,  muslins,  steel, 
files,  axle-trees,  candles,  china,  pottery,  paper,  glass,  Ac. 
There  are  likewise  cotton-mills,  and  numerous  tanneries. 
A considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  flour,  fruit, 
cheese,  eggs,  wool,  cattle,  leather,  wood,  and  charcoal, 
Ac.,  for  the  consumption  of  Paris. 


The  population  of  the  Department  is  323,693  souls.  SKINB. 
It  is  divided  into  five  Arrondissemens,  which  are  sub- 
divided  into  555  Communes.  The  following  Tabic  gives 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  of  the  large 
divisions 

Chief  Town*.  Commune*.  Arrondmemet*. 

Melun 6,622  57,697 

Fontainebleau  ...  8,122  69,593 

Meaux  .........  8.537  93,4 1 7 

Coulommiers  ....  3,335  53,363 

Provius 5,665  40,463 

323,893 

The  territorial  revenue  of  the  Department  is  esti- 
mated at  44,523,000  francs.  The  taxes  amount  to 
279,046  francs , (pereonette  ;)  and  397,964  francs , 

(m  obi  lie  re.) 

Melun  (the  Melodunum  of  Casnr)  is  the  capilal  of  the  Ohi«f 
Department.  It  is  a well-built  town,  agreeably  seated  town*, 
at  the  fool  of  a hill,  and  traversed  by  the  Seme,  which 
divides  it  into  three  parts.  There  is  no  building  here  to 
call  for  particular  remark,  except  the  church  of  St. 

Aspals,  which  is  celebrated  tortile  beauty  of  its  windows 
of  stained  glass.  Various  manufactures  are  carried  on 
in  this  town ; and  Melun  has  a public  library  containing 
8000  volumes,  as  well  as  a theatre.  Amyot,  the  trans- 
lator of  Plutarch,  was  bom  here.  North  latitude  48° 

30* ; East  longitude  2°  35'. 

Fontainebleau,  celebrated  for  its  regal  chiteau,  and 
for  the  extensive  and  beautiful  forest,  in  the  midst  ot 
which  it  lies,  is  a clean,  well-built  town,  with  large  and 
spacious  streets.  The  chfcteau,  associated  with  so  many 
historical  recollections,  dates  from  beyond  the  Xllth 
Century.  It  is  a confused  mass  of  buildings,  erected  at 
various  times  and  in  different  styles,  but  is  altogether  an 
imposing  edifice.  From  the  earliest  period  the  fnvonrite 
abode  of  the  French  monarch*,  immense  sums  have  been 
lavished  on  it.  Henry  IV.  laid  out  on  the  additions  he 
made  to  it  the  extravagant  amount  for  that  time  of 
2,440,850  livres;  and  the  improvements,  made  in  later 
times  by  Napolean,  cost  upwards  of  six  millions  of  francs. 

It  was  here  that  the  modern  Attila  signed  his  abdica- 
tion in  1814  ; that  Pope  Pius  VII.  lived  for  eighteen 
months,  when  the  star  of  the  latleT  was  in  the  ascendant; 
and  that  Christina  of  Sweden  had  her  favourite  Monal- 
deschi  murdered.  Here,  too,  Henry  III.  was  born; 
and  there  is  hardly  a room  but  what  is  connected  with 
some  traditionary  remembrance.  The  forest  covers  an 
extent  of  32,677  acres;  is  divided  into  176  sections; 

( triages ,-)  and  is  traversed  by  numerous  roods.  It 
presents  every  variety  of  aspect,  rocky  gorges,  dry,  sandy 
plains,  and  fertile  valleys,  and  iB  stocked  with  deer  and 
wild  boars  for  the  royal  chase. 

There  are  fine  cavalry  barracks  at  Fontainebleau ; a 
college ; a public  library  of  28,000  volumes ; and  public 
baths.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  china  and 
earthenware  ; and  the  quarries  in  the  forest  supply  Paris 
with  stone  for  its  streets.  The  grapes  of  Fontainebleau 
are  in  high  esteem.  It  lies  35  miles  South  South-East 
of  the  capital. 

Meaux  is  a small,  episcopal  town,  of  high  antiquity, 
bathed  by  the  Marne  and  the  Canal  de  I’Ourcq.  Its 
cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  is  a beautiful  Gothic 
edifice,  which  owes,  however,  its  chief  celebrity  to  the 
eloquent  voice  of  RosBiiet,  There  arc  here  a public 
library,  containing  14,000  volumes,  a college,  hospital, 
theatre,  and  barracks  for  cavalry.  Meaux  is  the  centre 
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SEINE,  of  a busy  trade  in  corn  and  flour  with  Paris;  to  which 
city,  likewise,  it  yearly  sends  fromage  de  Brie,  to  the 
weight  of  more  than  three  millions  of  kilogrammes. 
This  town  contains  many  corn-mills,  moved  by  water 
power.  It  lies  25  miles  East  North-East  of  Paris. 

Coulommiers  is  of  consequence  from  its  tanneries ; 
and  /Vopiw*  presents  some  fine  monuments  of  Gothic 
architecture;  particularly  the  building,  vulgarly  called 
Ctesar't  Tower,  and  the  church  of  St.  Quiriace,  both  ill 
the  upper  town.  There  are  a series  of  subterraneous 
galleries  in  this  town,  of  elegant  and  solid  architecture, 
the  use  and  origin  of  which  are  still  enigmas  to  the  an- 
tiquary. The  mineral  waters  here  are  much  frequented. 

Seine  et  Oise,  (Department  of  the,)  derives  its  name 
from  the  two  rivers  so  called,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
Department  of  the  Oise  on  the  North  ; by  those  of  the 
Eure,  and  of  the  Eure  and  Loir  on  the  West ; on  the 
South  by  that  of  the  Loiret ; aud  by  that  of  the  Seine 
and  Marne  on  the  South  and  the  East.  The  tempera- 
ture is  in  general  mild,  hut  variable  and  humid  ; and  the 
air  brisk  and  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  those  parts 
which  abound  in  water.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from 
the  South-West,  West,  and  North-West,  and  from  the 
North  and  North-East. 

General  This  Department  is  comprised  w ithin  the  basin  of  the 
aipect.  Swine,  which  is  separated  for  a considerable  space  from 
that  of  the  Loire  by  the  extensive  plateau  of  the  Beauce. 
Its  surface  is  very  hilly,  and  diversified  by  continual  un- 
dulations and  rising  grounds  ; yet  there  is  no  elevation 
deserving  the  name  of  mountain.  The  eye  meets  every- 
where cultivated  plains,  beautiful  forests,  parks  with  their 
ch&tcaux,  smiling  villages,  aud  innumerable  country- 
houses.  The  corn  lands  ore  extensive  and  fertile ; and 
its  two  principal  rivers  are  bordered  by  rich  meadows 
and  pasturage.  Its  vicinity  to  the  capital,  and  the  con- 
sequent  occupation  of  numerous  villas  by  the  wealthiest 
Parisians,  cause  a large  extent  of  the  surface  to  be 
thrown  into  the  unproductive  form  of  parks.  The  fol- 
lowing Table,  however,  shows  a large  excess  of  produce 
over  the  consumption  ; — 

Annual  Produce.  Execs*. 

Cereal  grains . ,2,700,000  hectolitres.  . . .1,200,000  hec. 

Oats 2,000,000  „ ...  1 ,1 00,000 

Wines 450,000  „ ...  300,000 

Wood  felled . . . 300,000  steres. 

Independently  of  the  grain  raised,  there  is  a great  de- 
mand for  the  produce  of  the  orchards,  which  form  a 
considerable  item  in  the  rural  industry  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Swine  and  poultry  are  reared  in  considerable 
numbers;  and  the  breeding  of  sheep,  of  which  there  are 
large  flocks,  (merinos,)  is  carefully  attended  to. 

The  superficial  area  of  the  Department  is  estimated 
at  575,042  hectares ; of  which  112,000  are  occupied  by 
woods,  and  18,000  by  vineyards.  The  average  annual  pro- 
duce of  land  is  valued  at  40  francs  27  cents  the  hectare . 

The  Department  is  divided  into  six  Arrondissemens, 
and  698  Communes. 


Population  of  the 

ChieFTownx. 

Communes. 

Arroadtfcsemen*. 

Versailles  . . . . , 

. ..  28,477  .. 

130,741 

Mantes 

. ..  4,148  .. 

60,785 

Rambouillet  . , 

. ..  3,147  .. 

66,116 

Corbeil  

. . . 3.708  . . 

56,753 

Pontoise 

. . 5,458 

92,577 

Etampes  .... 

..  8,109  .. 

....  41.20S 

"448.180 

The  territorial  revenue  of  the  Department  is  com-  SEINE, 
puted  at  25,421,000 francs.  The  taxes  amount  to  471 ,593 
francs,  (person  nr  ilr,)  and  423,625  francs,  (mobiliere.) 

The  mineral  products  consist  ot  some  mines  of  oxy-  Mineral- 
dized  iron,  found  lying  horizontally  in  the  mid*t  ofV* 
sands ; quarries  of  fine  limestone  ; mill-stones ; chalk, 
marl,  and  porcelain  clay.  There  are  mineral  springs  at 
Enghien,  Mont  Lignon,  and  Orgeval. 

The  manufactures  embrace  most  objects  of  necessity  Trade,  Ac. 
and  of  luxury.  There  are  altogether  30  forges  and  fur- 
naces, 140  factories  of  various  kinds,  above  700  corn- 
mills,  and  more  than  1000  other  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments. The  trade  is  chiefly  in  corn,  wine?,  brandy, 
and  cattle. 

Versailles^  the  capita)  of  the  Department,  was  a sorry  Chief 
village  when  Louis  XIII.  fixed  upon  it  as  the  site  oftoWM* 
a hunting  lodge,  in  1627.  This  was  metamorphosed  by 
his  successor  into  the  splendid  palace  which,  from  1672 
to  1790,  was  the  usual  residence  of  the  Kings  of  France. 

Although  shorn  of  its  ancient  ed&t,  Versailles  is  still 
one  of  the  finest  towns  of  the  Kingdom.  In  addition  to 
its  chfiteau,  it  contains  many  fine  edifices;  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  churches  of  No  re  Dame  and  St.  Sym- 
phorien,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Hotel  de  la  Prefecture, 
aud  the  Royal  College.  La  Salle  du  jeu  de  paume,  or 
the  court  for  what  may  be  termed  the  cricket  of  France, 
has  acquired  historical  celebrity  from  being  the  spot  in 
which  the  National  Assembly,  June  17,  1789,  took 
the  famous  oath,  “ never  to  separate  until  the  constitu- 
tion was  fixed  on  a firm  foundation;"  an  inscription 
commemorates  the  circumstance.  There  are  several 
literary  and  scientific  societies  established  in  the  town ; 
aud  the  public  library  comprises  a collection  of  48,000 
volumes.  The  streets  of  Versailles  are  spacious,  regular, 
and  adorned  by  numerous  fountains. 

It  would  require  a volume  to  describe  the  far-famed 
palace  of  Versailles,  its  rich  saloons,  its  paintings,  sta- 
tues, chapel,  opera,  park,  lakes,  fountains,  and  the 
monthly  delight  of  the  sight-seeking  Parisians,  its  jets 
d*eau.  The  immensity  of  this  pile,  the  unity  which  pre- 
vails throughout,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  architec- 
tural ornaments,  put  it  on  a level  with  the  finest  erec- 
tions in  Europe.  The  adjoining  pa  laces  of  the  Great 
and  Little  Trianon  are  small  but  elegant  buildings, 
more  dear  to  the  student  of  the  romance  of  history, 
than  the  colossal  edifice  by  whose  side  they  dwindle 
into  dwarfish  proportions. 

The  population  of  Versailles,  in  1790,  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  80,000  inhabitants.  Its  present  popula- 
tion is  given  in  the  preceding  Table.  North  latitude 
48°  40r ; East  longitude  2°  7'. 

Mantes  is  an  ancient  town,  prettily  seated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine;  the  village  of  Limay  lying  on  the 
opposite  side,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  haud- 
aome  bridges.  It  is  commonly  called  La  Jolie , from 
its  picturesque  site  ; and  boasts  of  two  very'  interesting 
remains  of  Gothic  architecture,  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  erected  by  the  joint  munificence  of  the  mother 
and  wife  of  St.  Lnuis,  and  the  elegant  tower  of  the 
church  of  St.  Maclou,  which  is  all  that  is  left  of  this 
once  beautiful  fane.  The  former  church  has  been  lately 
thoroughly  restored;  3]  miles  West  North-West  of 
Paris. 

Rambonillei  lies  in  a beautiful  valley,  near  the  large 
forest  of  the  same  name.  Francis  I.  died  in  the  ancient 
castle  which  commands  the  town  ; the  gardens  adjoin- 
ing which  edifice  were  laid  out  by  the  celebrated  Le 
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SEINE.  Noire.  But  Rambouillct  derives  its  chief  cluim  to  notice 
BRITAN  *"rom  l^e ftrVMVno^^t  established  in  its  park  by  Louis 
„ m XVI.,  to  encourage  the  naturalization  of  the  breed  of 

v merinos  in  France.  The  dairy  here,  the  interior  of 
which  is  fitted  up  with  marble,  and  watered  by  jets 
d'eau,  is  a pleasing  object  to  the  stranger:  27  miles 
South-West  of  Paris. 

Corbeil,  seated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Essonne 
with  the  Seine,  is  a busy  trading  town,  with  manufac- 
tures of  calicoes,  a cotton-mill,  a sugar  refinery,  and 
above  40  corn-mills  on  the  Essonms.  It  has  a public 
library,  a theatre,  and  a corn-market,  where  a large 
traffic  is  carried  on  for  the  supply  of  Paris:  17  miles 
South  of  Paris. 

Pontoise  rises  amphithcatrically  at  the  junction  of  the 
Viosne  with  the  Oise.  There  is  a bridge  over  the  latter, 
and  the  former  small  stream  turns  22  mills.  It  was 
formerly  a fortified  place,  and  part  of  the  ancient  walls 
is  still  remaining.  The  streets  arc  narrow  and  steep; 
but  viewed  from  a distance  the  appearance  of  the  town 
is  highly  picturesque.  It  is  the  Pontassia  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  North  latitude  49°  S',  East  longitude  2°  6*. 

Elampes  and  its  fouxbourgs  form  a street  of  about  a 
mile  in  length,  on  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Orleans. 
The  fertile  vale  in  which  it  lies  is  watered  by  a small 
stream,  which  never  freezes,  and  which  supplies  nume- 
rous mills.  “ To  give  an  idea,”  says  M.  Huot,  44  of  the 
traffic  on  this  line  of  road,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
there  pass  daily  through  the  barrier  of  Sl  Michel, 
3,600,000  kilogrammes  of  articles  for  the  Paris  market, 
conveyed  by  1780  carts  or  waggons — 930  with  one 
horse,  140  with  two,  160  with  three,  880  with  four, 


8EJOTN,  v.  “I  Lat  sejungcre,  (se,  and  jungere ;) 

Srju'nctiox,  >to  separate  things  joined. 

Seju'noiblr.  J To  separate,  to  sever. 

I would  be  the  first  that  would  cut  this  stone  at  Rome ; but 
now,  that  we  shore  with  them  these  sumps,  there  is  do  reason  wee 
should  be  tQojned  in  the  censure.  Hail.  The  Hypocrite. 

The  constitution  of  that  people  was  mode  by  a te junction  and 
separation  of  them  from  all  other  nations  on  the  earth. 

Pearson.  On  the  CreetL  Article  2. 

The  spawn  and  egg  are  t*j**ytble  from  the  fish  and  fowl,  and 
yet  still  retain  tba  proliflek  power  of  generation. 

Id.  B>.  Article  1. 

SE1TAN,  Setav,  Sites,  Setah,  or  Setim,  are  names 
said  to  be  given  by  Avicenna  to  a species  of  prickly 
tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  remarkably  durable.  The 
three  first  are  corruptions  of  the  Arabic  Sant  or  Sont ; 
and  the  others  are  the  Hebrew  words  Shittah  and  Shiltlm. 
This  tree  was  rightly  supposed  to  be  the  Spina  Nigra 
of  Pliny,  (Nat.  Hist . xiii.  19.  xxiv.  65 — 67.)  but,  on 
account  of  that  epithet,  erroneously  taken  for  our  common 
shrub,  the  Black-thorn.  Notwithstanding  the  confusion 
arising  from  such  a variety  of  names,  a reference  to 
Avicenna's  Canon  Medicinm  shows  that  this  could  be 
no  other  than  “ the  gum  arabic  tree.”  (Chambers’s 
Diet.  v.  Satan .)  None  of  the  names  given  by 

Avicenna  bear  any  resemblance  to  this  word ; how- 
ever, in  the  interpretation  of  Arabic  names  by  Andrea 
Alpagi  of  Belluno,  we  find  that **  alcharad  (al-karadh)  vet 
alchard , estfructus  arboris  magnet  spinosa,  qua  oritur 
in  JEgypto.  . . . r t talis  arbor  ab  JEgyptiis  appellatur 
Scion.'*  Now  karadh  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Avi- 
cenna as  the  pod  or  legumen  of  the  Acacia  NUotica. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


and  170  with  five  horses  30  miles  South  South-West  SKINS* 
of  Paris.  8k7z& 

Seine , (River  of  the)  which  gives  its  name  to  the  . ^ , 

above  Departments,  rises  between  Chanceaux  and  St. 

Seine,  at  the  foot  of  a hill  which  forms  part  of  the  pla- 
teau of  LangTes,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  C6lc  d'Or.  It  traverses  the  Departments 
of  the  Aube,  Seine  et  Marne,  Seine  et  Oise,  Eure, 

Seine  InWrieure,  and  falls  into  the  English  Channel 
below  Havre-de-Grace.  In  this  long  course  it  bathes 
the  towns  of  Chatillon-sur-Seirve,  Troyes,  Melun,  Paris, 

Mantes,  Elbeuf,  Rouen,  Honfleur,  and  Havre.  Its 
principal  affluents  on  the  right  are  the  Aube,  afier  re- 
ceiving which  it  becomes  navigable  at  the  village  of 
Marcilly,  the  Marne,  and  the  Oise;  on  the  left,  the 
Yonrte  and  the  Eure.  Its  fall  is  not  rapid ; being 
about  1400  feet  in  a length  of  470  miles,  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth.  The  basin  of  the  Seine  is  bounded  by 
the  heights  of  Beauce  and  those  of  Langres,  with  their 
connecting  range,  and  by  the  hills  which  branch  off 
from  the  heights  of  Latigre*  towards  the  Channel;  its 
surface,  according  to  Lichtenstein,  covers  an  area  of 
about  27,192  square  miles. 

Malte-Brun,  NouvelU  Edition  par  M.  Huot ; Balbi ; 

Guide  Pittoresqxu  du  Voyageur  en  France;  Diction - 
noire  Geograph ique  Universette  de  la  France,  Paris, 

1827  ; Turner's  and  Stothard’s  Tours  in  Normandy ; 

Britton,  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy ; An - 
nuaire  de  Seine  et  Oise;  Villot,  Statist  ique  du  Devarte- 
ment  de  la  Seine  ; Villiers,  Ittnerairc  descriptif  de  la 
France. 


In  tlw  Arabic  text,  therefore,  of  Dioscorides,  whence  the 
above  account  is  probably  taken,  the  translator  found 
Sant  as  the  name  of  that  tree,  and  the  two  last  letters  of 
that  word  having  been  transposed  by  careless  tran- 
scribers, Sain  was  easily  changed  into  Salen  or  Setan. 
C’astell,  in  his  Lexicon  Hcplaglottum,  (c.  Sant ,)  has 
marked  this  as  identical  with  the  Hebrew  Shittim  ; 
( Exod . xxv.  5,  13.)  and  in  the  margin  of  his  copy  of 
Plempius’s*  version  of  Avicenna,  (ii.  32.  a.)  has  writteu 
Akdkiyd,  Sant,  Shittah,  with  a reference  to  karadh  in  an- 
other part  of  that  work.  Hence,  therefore,  Setah  and 
Setim  in  our  old  medical  books ; the  former  could 
scarcely  be  a mere  mistranscription  of  Sciian,  and  the 
identity  of  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  words  (Shittah  and 
Sant)  had  long  been  noticed  by  Orientalists. 

Plinius,  Naluralis  Historia ; Avicenna:  Opera,  Rom. 
1593;  Andrea:  Bellunensis  Inlerpretatio,  See.,  subjoined 
to  some  very  early  editions  of  Avicenna  ; Serapion. 

SEIZE,  v.  I See  Disseize. 

Se'izin,  > F r.  saisir ; Low  Lat.  saisire , which 

Sb'izure.  J signifies  vel  occupare,  manum  injicere , 
invadere;  vel  alteri  potsidendum  trad  ere.  Vossius,  De 
Vil.  lib.  ii.  c.  23.  From  sescone,  or  the  Gr.  auKuZitr, 
• accvm  expilare.  See  Menage,  Skinner,  Du  Cange.  It 
is  perhaps  merely  the  verb,  to  cheese,  A.  S.  ceos-an, 
cts-an,  to  take. 

To  take  hold  or  possession  of ; to  take  or  keep  hold, 
fast  hold  ; to  fasten. 


* Nov  in  the  British  Museum.  Cast  ell's  name  doe*  not  appear 
in  the  book,  but  hia  handwriting  cannot  be  mistaken  by  any  one 
who  haa  seen  his  interleaved  copy  of  Schindler's  Lexicon  in  the 
library  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge. 

3 N 
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Vox  thin  sb^t  th*  lung  of  Franca  oco  vpo  the  king  son, 
A hi*  tootle*  hijuode  *e  seisede  anon 
Aquitayne  h Normandie.  R.  Otamenter,  p.  493. 

Ac  wemlc  hy  in  out  of  Normandie  arum  to  KaghtUxu), 
Vorto  njme  haatciVch®  seysyne  of  by*  londe. 

7 Id.  p.  382. 

Knonte  4 Rdxik  Jwi  seised  purgh  tresone 
BokVnchxm  k Bwlfuad,  fc«  loun  of  Ilantipgtijn*. 

ft.  Hmmmc,  p.  47. 

He  gaf  load**  bityiDo,  of  wbilk  J»tsr  sueoewoure 
Hoid  lit  he  sew*wne,  with  full*  crele  bonoure. 

* T Id.  p.  72. 

Thi*  knight,  vhicbe  houed  and  abode 
Kmbuished  v|ton  howbake, 

Alt  aodenliche  rpon  hym  brake. 

And  hath  hym  by  the  bndei)  sesed. 

Georer.  Cemf.  Am.  book  ii. 

Far  that  partie  w*»  the  bast, 

And  double  as  much*  a*  other  two. 

And  was  that  tyme  bounded  no, 

Wher  a*  the  ftoud,  which  men  Nile  calleth. 

Departed  fro  hi*  emirs,  and  falleth 
In  to  the  sea  Alexandrine, 

There  taketh  Asm  And  irme 

Toward*  the  weete.  Id.  Jb.  book  vii. 


They  could  scarcely  understand  the  last  worth ; for  death  began 
to  seize  himself  of  his  heart. 

Sidney.  Arradia,  book  id. 

And  (the  same  dean  and  chapter)  shall  be  adjudged  and  deemed 
in  actual  possession  and  mzim  of.  and  in  the  same  premise*,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  according  to  their  old  corporation. 

Unmet.  Records,  sol.  L part  ii.  book  iii.  p.  295. 

Thu*  the  kyng  of  Bngland  had  the  iMwseesion  and  oroen ynye  of 
the  duch»  orf  Aquitayne,  awd  of  the  wuotie  of  PontWu,  of  Guyoes, 
and  of  all  the  landes  that  he  uught  to  haue  on  that  syde  of  the 
see.  Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Crony  c/e,  voL  i.  ch.  214. 

We  will,  consent,  and  grant,  that  he,  as  superionr  lord  to  pw- 
forme  the  premisses,  may  haue  the  teizmr  of  all  the  land  and  c ss- 
tels  of  the  same,  till  they  tbst  pretend  title  to  the  cniwae  be  satis* 
fird  in  their  suit, 

OoJtntked.  Histone  of  England,  Anno  1291. 

And  the  other  course,  that  o£  seizure,  he  judged  to  be  repugnant 
to  his  majesty’s  Ian. 

Strype.  Erctcs.  Memorials,  voL  i.  bode  i,  eh.  radii,  p.  389. 

Henry  Fill. 


■ ■ When  that  disdainful!  beast, 
Eacounlnng  fierce,  him  sudden  doth  surprise ; 

And.  seizing  cniell  cluwes  on  trembling  bre»t, 

Linder  bis  lonlly  foot  him  proudly  hath  eupprosL 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qurene,  book  L can.  3. 
A*  when  a bcarc  hath  seiz'd  her  cruell  claw** 

UjipJti  the  carkamie  of  some  beast  too  weake, 

Proudly  stands  over,  and  awhil*  doth  pause 

To  bear*  the  piteous  beast  pleading  her  plaintiffs  cause. 

fd.  lb.  book  a.  can.  4. 

— Admiration  seiz'd 

All  hear'n,  what  this  might  mean,  ox  whither  tend. 

Ali/ton.  Paradise  lent,  book  iii.  L 271. 
Adam,  hcav'nt  high  tehent  ao  preface  needs  ; 

Sufficient  that  thy  prayers  are  heard,  and  death, 

Then  due  by  sentence  when  than  didst  transgress, 

Defeated  of  his  snsme  many  dayes 

Gif’s  thee  of  grace  Id.  lb.  book  xi.  1.  251. 

The  Indiana  having  perceived,  by  our  seizure  of  the  bark  the 
night  before,  that  we  were  enemies,  they  immediately  fled  into  the 
woody  parts  of  the  island. 

Anson.  Foyages,  book  iii.  ch.  u.  p.  4 13. 

This  livery  of  ina's  is  no  other  than  the  pure  fleodal  investiture. 
Or  delivery  of  corporeal  possession  of  the  laud  or  tenement ; which 
was  held  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  donation. 

fUmckstme.  Commentaries,  voL  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  xx.  p.  311. 

In  this  sense  th*  apostle  sneaks  of  Christ’*  laying  hold  on  him, 
to  conduct  him  into  the  path  or  life,  and  to  support  him  in  it ; at 
the  same  time,  not  without  some  oblique  allusion  to  the  miracu- 
lous manner  uf  his  first  conversion,  under  the  image  of  a sudden 
and  violent  seizure.  Horsley.  Sermon  27.  voL  ii.  p.  334. 


Seisin  is  a term  in  Law,  which  imports  the  having  SEISIN, 
possession  of  an  estate  of  freehold  or  inheritance  in  — 
lands  or  tenements.  The  possession  of  an  estate  lens  _ 
than  freehold  is  not  called  Seisin,  but  merely  poa-  . ^ , 

session.  Seisin  is  cither  iu  factor  in  law.  An  instance 
of  Seisin  in  fact,  is  where  there  is  actual  possession  of 
lands  or  rent,  by  entry  on  the  lands  or  receipt  of  the 
rent.  An  instance  of  Seisin  in  law,  is  where  an  estate 
descends  to  an  heir  upon  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  and 
he  has  not  yet  acquired  the  actual  possession.  Many 
important  questions  used  formerly  to  arise  upon  the 
question  of  Seisin,  but  the  operation  of  the  Statute  of 
Uses,  by  the  aid  of  which  actual  possession  can  now  be 
given  without  actual  entry,  the  abolition  of  real  actions 
which  required  a Seisin  in  fact  to  support  them,  the  suffi- 
ciency of  a Seisin  in  law  to  support  a distress,  and  the 
almost  universal  practice  of  laud  being  leased  out  to 
tenants  fur  years,  by  which  actual  entry  is  rendered  un- 
necessary, the  possession  of  the  tenaut  for  years  being 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  a sufficient  possession  to  constitute 
ft  Seisin  iu  him  of  whom  the  land  is  holden,  the  prac- 
tice of  land  being  settled,  and  not  left  to  descend  m its 
ordinary  course,  and  perhaps  other  causes,  conspire  to 
render  the  old  law  of  Seisin  and  Disseisin  nearly  obso- 
lete. Still,  however,  the  law  continues  that  no  person 
can  claim  laud  by  descent  as  heir,  unless  the  ancestor, 
whose  heir  he  claims  to  be,  was  actually  seised  ; there- 
fore if  A die  leaving  B his  heir,  and  B die  without  ob- 
taining actual  Seisin,  the  person  entitled  by  descent  is 
the  he^r  of  A and  not  the  heir  of  B.  Questions  of  this 
sort  are  most  likely  to  arise  iu  the  case  of  an  advowsou, 
because  actual  Seisin  of  au  advowaon  cannot  be  obtaiued 
by  an  heir  until  a vacancy  occurs ; presentation  being  in 
such  case  necessary  to  constitute  Seisin  in  fact. 

SELACHE,  from  the  Or.  a/Xu^ot,  a cartilaginous 
kind  of  fish , Cuv. ; Basking  Shark,  Penn.  In  Zoology , 
a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  l*la~ 
giostomali , order  Chondropterygii  bronchus  Jixis,  class 
IHsrrs. 

Generic  character.  Body  sjiindle-fthaped  ; teeth  nu- 
merous, small,  conical,  and  their  edges  not  serrated ; 
temporal  orifices  ; branchial  apertures  fit  e on  each  aide, 
and  nearly  joining  above  and  below;  au  anal  fin. 

This  is  one  of  the  genera  into  which  the  Linnwan 
Sqvali  have  been  divided  by  Cuvier.  They  have  the 
spindle-shaped  body  and  anal  fin  of  the  true  Sharks, 

Squall , the  inspiracles  or  temporal  orifices  of  the  Topes, 

Galci,  but  neither  edge  of  Ibe  teeth  serrated.  They  are 
also  still  further  distinguished  by  the  large  size  of  their 
branchial  apertures,  which  nearly  reach  each  other,  so  as 
almost  to  surround  the  neck,  the  upper  and  lower  extre- 
mities of  the  first  pair  being  only  four  inches  apart,  and 
this  separation  gradually  increases  from  before  back- 
wards, though  the  fifth  pair  are  only  ten  inches  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  and  ut  a part  where  the  circumfe 
rente  of  the  animal  is  nearly  sixteen  feet.  The  tail  is 
falciform,  and  the  upper  lobe  much  longer  than  the 
lower.  They  are  natives  of  the  North  Sea,  but  occa- 
sionally find  their  way  into  the  British  Channel. 

S.  Maximus,  Cuv. ; Sqvalus  Max.  Linn. ; le  Squatc 
Pclerin.  Blainv. ; Basking  Shark , Penn.  From  twenty- 
nine  to  thirty-six  feet  in  length ; head,  anterior  to  the 
branchial  apertures,  short  and  conical ; the  muizle  very 
short,  rather  obtuse,  and  turned  up  at  the  lip,  very 
smooth,  and  studded  with  numerous  round  pores  about 
half  a line  in  diameter,  from  which  exudes  a suninus 
fluid  ; beneath  a band  of  very  delicate  prickles  extends 
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gft.  as  fur  Uack  as  to  the  throat ; apertures  of  the  eyes  very 
JLACHK.  near  the  muzzle,  very  small  and  ova)  ; the  t rides  hlack- 
ish- brown,  and  the  opaque  cornea  brownish  ; inspiracles 
immediately  above  the  corner  of  the  gape  very  small, 
aud  hardly  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  bronchial 
apertures  five  on  a side,  very  long  as  before  mentioned, 
nearly  resembling  the  form  of  an  Italic  E with  the 
points  of  the  curves  directed  backwards ; nostrils  small, 
oval,  rather  lateral,  and  opening  on  the  upper  edge  of 
the  lip ; pectoral  fins  of  moderate  size,  triangular,  and 
close  to  tike  last  branchial  openings  ; ventrals  of  mode- 
rate size,  aud  of  an  equilateral  triangular  shape,  placed 
rather  behind  the  centre  of  the  body;  first  dorsal  fin 
much  laTger  than  the  second,  of  a scalene  triangular 
shape,  the  front  edge  vertical,  the  hinder  concave; 
second  dorsal  fin  much  lower  than  the  former,  its  tip 
rounded,  and  its  posterior  edge  hollowed  ; anal  fin  of 
the  same  form  and  size  as  the  second  dorsal ; caudal  fin 
having  at  its  base,  both  above  and  below,  a similar 
groove,  with  its  convexity  passing  forwards,  ami  the 
skin  lining  them  rngose ; the  fin  itself  consisting  of 
two  lobes,  of  which  the  upper  is  a third  the  longer,  and 
terminating  at  its  tip  in  a kind  of  notch.  The  gape 
three  feet  wide,  and  forming  a parabolic  enrve ; both  jaws 
armed  with  very  numerous  small  teeth  about  two  and  a 
hah  lines  long,  slightly  compressed,  much  curved  at  their 
middle,  backwards  and  outwards,  and  exhibiting  for  the 
most  part,  on  either  side,  a slight  indication  of  the  serrated 
edge  observed  in  most  of  the  Shark  tribe.  The  whole 
animal  covered  with  skin  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  of  a blackish-bmwn  colour,  through  which,  on  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  tail,  a bluish  tinge  is  observed  in  the 
slight  clefts,  w hich,  taking  a vertical  direction,  are  spread 
over  the  body,  and  deepest  upon  the  middle  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  trunk,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  tike  Ele- 
phant’s skin ; tbe  whole  surface  of  the  skin,  except  the 
muzzle  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  genital  appendages, 
covered  with  small  points  disposed  irregularly,  so  that  in 
passing  the  hand  over  them  its  skin  is  scratched  ; along 
the  whole  dorsal  line  a shallow  groove  extends  more 
distinct  on  the  front  half  of  the  body ; and  upon  each 
side  of  the  tail  a ridge  extending  from  opposite  the  root 
of  the  anal  to  some  little  distance  on  the  caudal  fin. 
They  are  natives  of  the  North  Sea,  but  during  Summer 
appear  in  large  shoals  upon  the  Welsh  coast.  In  the 
Frith  of  Forth  and  in  the  Hebrides  they  are  observed  in 
June,  in  small  numbers,  and  more  commonly  in  pairs. 
They  have  been  also  tukeu  in  the  British  Channel ; that 
described  by  Sir  Everard  Home  was  caught  at  Hastings, 
and  that  by  Blainville  oft  Dieppe.  It  has  also  been 
seen  on  the  Northern  and  Western  coasts  of  Ireland. 
Blainville  considers  thut  their  migration  Southward  is  in 
search  of  the  female;  and  mentions  that  those  who  hove 
observed  them,  noticed  that  they  appeared  agiluled  by  a 
kind  of  fury,  swimming  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
alternately  sinking  and  rising,  without  appearing  to 
follow  any  definite  course.  Commonly  it  swims  along 
at  a slow  rale,  with  the  dorsal  fin  and  sometimes  part  of 
the  back  above  water,  and  hence  in  the  North  it  has  ac- 
quired the  name  of  &aal-Ji*h  ; but  if  struck  deeply  with 
a harpoon  it  dashes  off  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  very 
dangerous  to  contend  with.  It  is  said  to  be  tome  and 
inoffensive,  allowing  the  approach  and  even  contact  of 
boats,  whilst  “ lying  as  if  to  sun  itself  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,”  according  to  Pennant,  and  hence  its  British 
name,  tbe  Baelcinz  Shark.  In  the  Orkneys  H is  called 
Hoe-mother  or  Homer,  from  its  being  considered  the 


parent  of  the  Piked  Dog-fish,  (Spinas,)  there  called  the  'SB- 
Hoe.  It  is  not  believed  to  be  a predaceous  animal,  at 
least  no  remains  of  fish  have  yet  been  observed  in  its  SKLATO- 
stomach;  Linnaeus  says  it  feeds  on  Medusw,  but  Pen-  SOMLA. 
n&nt  upon  marine  plants.  Mr.  Low  found  in  it  u red  WyW 
mass  like  browed  Crabs,  or  the  roe  of  Echini. 

See  Linmei  Systema  Nature  a (it m l in ; Blain- 
ville in  AnnaUs  du  Museum,  vol.  xviii. ; Cuvier,  JUs* 

Animal ; Pennant,  Bntith  Zoology. 

SF.LADERMA,  in  Zoology,  a genu*  of  Hymen - 
apterous  insects. 

Generic  character . Antenna  t hirteen-jointed,  slightly 
clavate  and  pubescent ; basal  joint  slender,  filiform, 
second  moderate,  third  and  fourth  smallest,  fifth  and 
following  to  the  tenth  gradually  shorter  and  broader, 
the  remaining  joints  forming  an  ovate  dub ; prothorax 
very  short,  transverse;  thorax  ovate;  its  parapsidea 
convex,  distinct ; wings  (out,  anterior  ample,  the  costal 
nervure  nearly  touching  the  apex  of  the  wing;  stigma 
minute ; oripoutor  concealed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  latum , Walker,  j Entom.  Mag. 
vol.  ii.  p.  189.  Four  species ; all  taken  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London. 

SELAGO,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Didy- 
vamia.  order  Angiotpermia.  natural  order  Sdaginca. 

Generic  character : calyx  five-ctefl ; corolla,  tube  slender, 
border  slightly  unequal ; seeds  one  or  two,  naked,  in- 
verted. 

Thirty  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

SF.LANDRIA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Hymcnople- 
roua  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennte  short,  nine-jointed ; 
two  basal  joints  distinct,  somewhat  globose,  remainder 
less  distinct;  the  third  as  long  as  the  fourth  and  fifth 
united,  the  rest  gradually  diminishing  in  length  and 
thickness  to  the  apex,  the  terminal  joint  being  short,  and 
somewhat  conic;  mandibles  bidentate  ; labrum  emurgi- 
nate;  head  broad;  ocelli  three;  wings  ample,  anterior 
thin,  with  two  marginal  areolets  divided  by  a straight 
nervure,  placed  a little  obliquely,  and  with  four  submar- 
ginal ones,  the  first  small,  rounded,  second  and  third  of 
equal  size,  the  former  receiving  one  and  the  latter  two 
recurvent  nervures,  the  fourth  larger,  extending  to  the 
apex  of  the  wings ; body  broad,  scarcely  longer  than  the 
thorax  ; .somewhat  depressed  and  ovate  in  the  females; 
legs  simple,  with  a pair  of  short,  unequal  spurs  at  the 
apex  of  tbe  tibste  alone. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Hylotoma  terra,  Fabricius ; Ste- 
phens, ItluH.  Brill.  Entom.  ( Mandibulala.J  vol.  vi. 
p.  45,  &c.  A very  extensive  genus,  of  which  no  less 
than  forty-four  species  are  found  in  Britain. 

SELATOSOMUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coltopic- 
rou*  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  filiform,  rather  short, 
simple,  the  basal  joint  stoulish,  elongate,  second  very 
short,  subglobose,  third  elongate,  the  remainder  short, 
obconic ; the  fourth  and  the  terminal  joints  Wing  longest, 
and  about  of  equal  length,  the  latter  with  the  apex  co- 
nical ; palpi  four,  rather  elongate ; mandibles  porrect ; 
head  small;  thorax  broad,  sobquodrate-elungate,  mar- 
gined ; the  lateral  margins  rounded,  the  posterior  angles 
carina ted,  the  disc  gibbons;  body  brood,  nearly  gla- 
brous, of  brilliant  colour,  slightly  convex;  elytra  a little 
dilated  beyond  the  middle,  the  apex  attenuated;  legs 
sat  her  slender;  tarn  pentamerooa,  simple,  not  very 
rlcnder,  basal  joint  moderate. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Elater  aneut,  Linnteus ; El.  tm- 
3 k 2 
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SELATO-  pressus,  Donovan,  Britt.  Ins.  vol.  xv.  pi.  535.  fig.  2. 

SOM  US.  species  only,  both  of  which  occur  in  England. 

SKLD.  SELBY,  a Market  Town  in  the  WeBt  Ruling  of 
Yorkshire,  situated  on  the  Ouse.  It  has  un  iron  foundery, 
and  a good  ship-yard,  in  which  large  vessels  are  built. 
Selby  is  a Vicarage,  and  the  Church  originally  belonged 
to  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Selby,  founded  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  in  which  his  son,  afterwards  Henry  I., 
was  born.  It  is  a ooble  building,  which,  having  been 
added  to  at  different  periods,  is  composed  of  dilferent 
styles  in  architecture,  and  in  its  most  ancient  portions  is 
a fine  specimen  of  the  early  Norman  Gothic.  Popula- 
tion, in  1S31,  4600.  Distant  from  York  12  miles;  from 
London  178  miles. 

SE'LCOUTH,^  “That  much  people  saved  of 

Se'lcol’thly.  J selcouglh  Bores,'*  Piers  Plouh- 
man,  speaking  of  Christ’s  miraculous  cures.  In 
A.  S.  tdcoulh , from  seld,  seldom,  rarely,  and  cuih, 
known. 

Seldom  or  rarely  known  ; rare,  strange,  unusual. 

Wele  tuelue  gcre  kept  he  )is  load, 

& how  he  died  here  * tleoutkly  1 food. 

R.  Iirvnnr,  p.  93. 

Yet  nathemore  hii  meaning  ahe  arwl. 

But  wondred  much  at  hie  »o  v/couth  case  ; 

And  by  hie  persone  secret  eeemlyhed 

Well  weeud  that  he  had  brenc  »wm*  man  of  place, 

Before  misfortune  did  hie  hew  deface. 

Spenser.  Fat r it  Qmetnr,  book  iv.  can.  8. 

SEED,  I Set  in  A.  S.  is — well.  Yery  well, 

Se'loom,  > enough  ; and  «/-d  is  rare,  unusual. 

Se'ldomness.  J Somnvr. 

A.  S.  *cld,  stldon  ; D.  tclden  ; Ger.  setlen.  Wachter 
leads  back  to  the  A.  S.  tyllic,  seUic,  mirahilis.  See 
Silly,  and  Seel. 

Tooke  produces  the  Quotation  from  Chaucer,  Clcrkes 
Tate , where  it  is  used  selectively,  and  remarks,  the 
Dutch  have  also  the  adjectire  seldett,  scllen;  the  Ger- 
mans teUen ; the  Daues  scldsom ; the  Swedes  s-Utynt. 

Rare,  unusual,  uncommon ; and  the  adc. 

Rarely,  unusually,  uncommonly,  scarcely. 


- Somme  aren  rtpo 


Swcttour  and  aaverrour.  and  also  more  grettour 
Than  pat  tniJt  haven  j*e  sonne. 

/Vr*  Fiauhman,  Visum,  p.  307. 

The  book  of  decreet  sayeth,  “ Seldns  or  with  gret  peine  bea 
y brought  to  a good  end*,  whan  they  ben  badly  begonne.” 
Chaucer.  7V  Taft  tif  Mthbeus,  p.  1 14. 

And  Jesus,  fitius  Sinch,  »•  I past, 

He  apeketh  of  you  but  se/den  reverence. 

Id.  The  Mar  chan!  ex  Title,  V.  lOOSi 

I me  rejoyeed  of  my  libertee, 

That  ttiden  time  ia  found  in  mariaga. 

Id.  The  CUrkex  Tale,  v.  795& 


- There  ia  game  none 


That  fro  my  bookea  raaketh  me  to  gone 
But  it  be  le/dome  on  the  holy  daie. 

Save  certainly,  whan  that  the  month  of  May 
la  coman. 

Id.  The  Legend  cf  Good  If  omen,  p.  299, 

I taw  how  Sledfostncs  did  flee  with  wing*  of  often  change, 

A dyeing  bird,  but  itldame  aerie,  her  nature  ia  ao  strange. 

Of  the  Mutability  of  the  World,  p.  400. 

She,  like  one  of  Vesta's  nuoa,  entertained  her  self  for  a few 
days  in  all  shew  of  straightness,  yet  once  a day  coming  to  her  duty 
to  the  king  and  queen,  in  whom  the  xeldomi test  of  the  sight  in- 
creased the  more  unquiet  longing. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  iii. 


Upon  the  earth  tbe  Spring  was  tel  Jam  seen, 

*T»a»  Winter  there,  vhm  each  place  else  was  green  } 
When  Summer  did  her  must  abundance  yield. 

There  lay  still  brown  aa  any  fallow  field. 

Drayton.  The  Moon-  Calf. 
So  am  I aa  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 
Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-locked  treasure, 

The  which  he  will  nut  every  hour  aurvey, 

For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure. 

Shuhprare.  Sonnet  12, 

In  poets  as  true  genius  ia  but  rare. 

True  taste  aa  teldom  is  the  critic'e  share. 

Pope.  Estay  on  Criticism. 

It  seldom  happen*,  howeTer,  that  great  fortunes  are  made,  even 
in  great  towna,  by  any  one  regular,  established,  and  well-known 
branch  of  business,  but  in  consequence  of  a Long  life  of  industry, 
frugality,  and  attention. 

South.  Wealth  of  Kalians,  vol.  i.  book  L ch.  x.  p.  155. 
SELE’CT,  tt.  I It.  itKglierc  ; Lat.  scligcrc,  selec - 
Sele'ct,  adj.  I futn,  (ar,  and  tegere,  Gr.  Xty-co'j) 

Selb’ction,  [ to  choose,  to  take  out  or  apart  from 
Sele'ctor.  J others. 

To  choose  out  of;  to  lake  in  preference,  or  because 
preferred,  to  others. 

To  whom  th*  aggrieved  son,  (aa  if  disgrac'd,) 

Ah  ! father,  have  you  then  selected  me 
To  W the  man,  whum  you  would  have  displac'd 
Out  of  the  roll  of  immortality  ? 

Daniel.  Ihxtory  <f  Civil  Wart,  book  fi. 
Him  for  to  tveke.  she  left  her  heavenly  hous, 

The  house  of  goodly  formes  and  fairs  aspect, 

Whence  all  the  world  derives  the  glorious 
Features  of  beautie.  and  all  ahapea  select, 

With  which  high  God  hi*  wurkmanchip  hath  deckt. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaeene.  book  iii.  can.  6. 
And  Richard,  duke  of  York,  still  struggling  for  the  crown. 

Whom  Salisbury  assists,  the  man  with  whose  renown 

The  month  of  fame  seem’d  fill'd,  there  having  with  them  then 

Some  few  selected  Welsh  and  Southern  gentlemen. 

Drayton.  PvtyudinQn,  song  22. 

While  we  single  out  aeveral  dishes,  and  reject  othan,  the  »e/ec~ 
tion  seems  but  arbitrary,  or  upon  opinion. 

Sir  Thomas  Hroum.  Vulgar  Errevrs,  book  iii.  ch.xxv.  p.  211. 

Aa  guided  by  a god ; secure  he  goes. 

Arm’d  with. my  fellowship,  amid  the  foes: 

And  sure  no  little  merit  1 may  boast, 

Whom  such  a man  selects  from  such  a boat.  ’ 

Dry  dm.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  xiii. 
There  breathes  not  scarce  a man  on  British  grouad 
(An  isle  for  love  and  anna  of  old  renown’d} 

But  would  have  sold  his  life  to  purebaae  fame,' 

To  Palamoo  or  Arcite  aent  his  name  : 

Anil  had  the  land  selected  of  the  best, 

Half  had  come  hence,  and  let  the  world  provide  the  rest. 

Id.  Padavson  and  Arcite,  book  iii- 
Men,  in  their  ill-advised  seal  to  defend  the  scripture  doctrine  of 
the  Son's  divinity,  were  not  always  sufficiently  careful  in  teUvimg 
their  arguments. 

Warburton.  Kiris,  vol.  xii.  p.  166.  fine  of  Lord  BoluujbrxdtJt 
Philosophy.  Letter  2. 

Let  the  boy's  judgement  then  be  exercised  and  strengthened,  by 
being  early  habituated  to  the  work  of  telethon. 

Knox.  Works,  voL  if.  p.  75.  Liberal  Education.  Not*. 
Like  all  inventors  and  selectors  of  their  own  lyatema,  they  have 
bern  hurried  to  excess,  and  have  disgraced  the  rational  parti  of 
their  philosophy  by  far-fctch’d  refinements  or  by  fuolish  tenets, 
which  could  originate  only  in  the  madness  of  enthuauura. 

Id.  th.  vol.  L p.  508.  Estay,  No.  104. 
SELEXOPHORUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Co- 
leopterous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  short  and  filiform,  basal 
joint  longest ; palpi  six,  terminal  joint  somewhat  ovate- 
truncate  ; mandibles  dissimilar,  the  left  acute,  simple  at 
the  apex,  the  right  bifid ; labrttm  transverse,:  rounded 
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SELENO-  in  front;  head  broad ; thorax  broad  anteriorly,  much 
r II  OR  US.  narrowed  behind,  and  the  angles  slightly  rounded  ; tlie 
SELF  k®5*  broad,  a little  remote  from  the  thorax, 

i and  slightly  waved  at  the  base ; legs  short,  furnished 

with  long  cilia;  tarsi  pentamerous,  the  four  anterior  in 
the  males  with  four  dilated  joints. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Harpalus  scar  it  ides ; Sturm, 
Deutch.  Faun.  (Insect.)  to),  iv.  pi.  xci.  fig.  UK).  One 
species,  found  in  Europe,  and  very  rarely  in  Britain. 
SELF,  Goth,  silba  or  silho;  A-  S.  sytf  or 

Sei.vb,  sylfa ; D.  »elf;  Ger.  srlb.  Ben 

Se'lnsh,  1 Jonson  call*  self  a pronoun,  signifv- 
Se'lfishlv,  | ing  a reciprocation.  Wallis  declare* 
Sk'lpishness,  it  to  be  a noun  substantive,  to  which 

Se'lpness.  the  Lat.  has  scarcely  any  substan- 

tive that  corresponds ; the  word  persona  or  propria  per- 
sona approaches  nearest : thus,  my  self  thy  self  our 
selves,  your  selves,  (ego  ipse,  &c.)  are  mea  persona,  tua 
persona,  nostra  persona,  &c.  Himself  itself  themselves, 
he  says,  are  used  for  hit-self,  its-self  their-telces ; and 
(by  introducing  own)  Ait  own  self ‘ its  own  self  their 
own  selves,  are  ipsius  propria  persona,  illontm  propria 
persona . Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  has  shown  (from  Hickes)  that 
sy(f,  in  A.  S.,  was  declined  like  other  adjectives,  and 
joined  in  construction  with  pronouns  personal  and  sub- 
stantives just  as  ipse  in  Latin  ; and  he  thinks  that  a cus- 
tom was  gradually  introduced  of  annexing  self  to  pro- 
nouns in  the  singular  number  only,  and  selves  to  those 
in  the  plural ; and  this,  he  imagines,  was  one  cause  of 
the  mistake  Grammarians  have  committed  in  considering 
self  to  be  a substantive.  Sr  If  is  undoubtedly  prefixed 
to  nouns  substantive,  adjectively,  and  annexed  to  pro- 
nouns, substantively.  Could  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word  be  discovered,  the  various  usage4,  and  their 
progress,  might  be  accounted  for;  it  may  sometimes  be 
supplied  by  same,  as  in  Chaucer  and  North,  self  place, 
same  place  ; by  oir/t,  as  by  any  self  industry,  in  Sidney, 
any  industry  of  its  own.  , 

The  force  of  the  word  seems  always  to  be  to  confirm  1 
or  strengthen  the  sameness,  identity,  or  individuality  of  ! 
some  person  or  thing. 

Selfish  ; pertaining  to  self;  partial  to,  subservient  to 
self;  the  interests  or  pleasures  of  self. 

And  io  yi*  manner  was  Engolond  brou-jt  first  in  teruage,  1 
And  £urg  treson  of  }ia  trine  laid  first  jef  truage. 

ft  Gloucester,  p,  59. 

Holy  writ  whitnesseji.  |»«t  were  aache  errmytes 
Solitariv  bf  hetnself.  and  in  here  nlict  lyvcdcn 
Whip  twite  borwytige  o^er  begging*. 

Piers  Plans  Aman.  /7m*,  p.  285. 
Therfor  Jhc«n«  criede  in  the  temple,  techingc,  and  aeide,  Ye 
knoweu  me,  and  y*  koowen  of  whennea  I am ; and  I cam  not  of 
“y  *df  but  he  ia  trewa  that  sente  me,  whom  he  knowen  not. 

H ictif.  John,  ch.  vii. 

Then  cried  Jesus  in  the  teple  as  be  taught,  saying.  Ye  know 
me,  and  wbtee  I am  y*  know.  And  yet  I am  not  (dodo  of  my 
self*,  but  he  that  sente  me  is  true,  whome  ye  know*  not. 

Bible,  Ann o 1551. 

And  in  the  set  re  moment  Palamon 
la,  ander  Venus,  «tward  in  the  place. 

With  baner  white,  and  hardy  chere  and  face. 

(W.  The  h'nigktes  Tote,  v.  2587. 

And  at  the  last  he  toke  conclusion, 

That  tber  at  first  Arcite  and  Palamon 
Hadden  for  love  the  batafile  hem  betwene, 

That  in  that  seh*  grove,  aote  and  grene, 

Ther  a*  he  hadde  hia  amorous  desires, 

Hia  complaint,  and  for  love  hia  hole  Area, 

Ha  wolde  make  a fire,  in  which  the  office  a 

Of  funeral  he  might  all  accomplice.  ji 

rL  lb,  v.  2862. 
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She  waa  slaine  right  in  the  tefre  place. 

Chaucer.  The  Franheleines  Tale,  y.  1 1716. 

I beare  of  lore  the  goofenoune. 

Of  curtesie  the  banere. 

For  1 am  of  the  tel/e  maoere, 

Oentle,  courteous,  meek*,  and  free. 

id.  The  Romani  of  the  Ron,  p.  186. , 

How  it  waa  writlen  full  of  name*, 

Of  folkc  that  had  afore  great  fames, 

Of  uldc  time,  and  yet  they  were 
Aa  fresh  aa  men  bad  written  hern  there 
The  self  day,  or  lh.it  home 
That  I on  hem  gan  to  poure. 

Id.  House  of  Fame,  book  iii.  p.  353. 
For  good  connaeill  ia  good  to  here, 

All  though  a man  be  wise  hym  (Wee, 

Yet  is  the  wbdome  more  of  twelue. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  p.  8,  * Prologues 

He  all  other  set  at  nought 
And  weoeth  of  him  sduen  ao, 

That  sue  he  as  he  ia,  there  Le  no  mo. 

Id.  14,  book  L 

Let  ra  recrane  all  thing**  of  God  whether  it  be  good  or  had  s 
let  r*  humble  our  ntues  voder  his  mighty  hand,  and  submitte  our 
setuet  y nto  hia  nurture  aa  chastising,  and  not  withdraw  our  ir/wr 
from  hia  correction. 

Tyndall.  Washes,  p.  1 19.  Obedience  of  a Christian  Mam. 
They  both  perceived  a thing  which  floated  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  bank,  but  rather  by  the  favourable  working  of  the 
•M,  than  by  any  self-industry.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  i,. 

Wholly  her’*,  all  selfness  ho  forbears. 

Id.  Aslropkel  and  Stella. 
Tho  whiles  that  mighty  man  did  her  demean 
W ith  oil  the  evil  tenors  and  cmell  mesne 


i ....  ...t  ,,u  iinui-j  vnuii  mriuie 

That  he  could  make;  and  eeke  that  angry  fools 
Which  follow’d  her,  with  cursed  hands  uncleane 
Whipping  her  horse,  did  with  his  smarting  toalc 
Oft  whip  her  dainty  sclfe,  and  much  augment  her  lode. 

Spenser . Faerie  Queen c,  book  ri.  can.  7. 


Albeit  this  low  waa  a thing  cren  incorporated  into  them,  that 
the  most  honest  and  vertuousw*  women  loved  the  young  maida 
thua  also  ; yet  was  there  no  jealousie  nor  suspicion  that  grew 
hereof,  but  rather  to  the  contrary,  there  grew  a marvellous  mutual 
love  and  kindness  between  them,  which  lived  in  one  self-place. 

North.  Plutarch.  Ltves,  p.  43.  Lycurgus. 

By  reason  whereof,  haying  to  deal  with  another  captain  alike 
venturous  and  valiant  as  himaeU;  in  all  service  and  execution  He 
sheared  the  self  boldness  and  courage  that  Hannibal  did. 

Id.  lb.  p.  159. 

He  at  the  length  was  tlaine  and  layd  on  ground. 

Yet  holding  fast  twixt  loth  hi*  armes  extended 

Fayre  Paatorett,  who  with  the  se/fe  same  wound 

Launcbt  through  the  arme  fell  down  with  him  in  drone  twound. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queme,  book  vi.  can.  1 1. 

The  self  e-same  author*  doe  aifirme. 

Holland.  P/inie,  book  xrii,  ch.  xiv. 

O false  and  wicked  colour*  of  desire ! 

Eternal  bondage  unto  him  that  seeks 
To  be  posses*  of  all  thing*  (hat  he  like*  ! 

Shall  I,  a son  and  subject,  teem  to  dare, 

For  any  selfness,  to  net  realms  on  fire  ? 

I-ord  Brooke,  Mustapha. 
Love  did  ns  both  with  one  self-arrow  strike. 

Our  wounds  both  one,  our  cure  should  be  the  like. 

Drayton.  Henry  Howard  to  Lady  Geraldine. 

— Do  you  feel 

W bat  follows  a st/f-Mnid.  whether  you  venture. 

And  to  what  punishment? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Thierry  and  Theodore t,  act  iv.  er.  L‘ 

In  the  story  I dare  follow  none  of  the  modern  erroneously  tran- 
•enbmg  relator,  or  seeming  correctors,  but  have,  aa  I might  took 
It  from  the  best  self-fountains.  K ’ 

Drayton.  Poly-aRnon,  song  8.  note. 
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SBLF.  Thou  teifddeo  of  all  joys  In  come, 

— Who*e  love  i*  •u«h,  wnultl  make  the  rtulest  *peak, 

SF.L-  Who**  love  in  *uch  would  make  the  wiwut  dumb; 

KIRK-  O when  will  thou  thy  too  long  etlewe  break, 

SHIRK.  And  overcome  the  strong  to  «»e  the  weak? 

_r  T ~v_  ‘ Ft  tie  her.  Chriat't  Victory  W TYntmph. 

Moreover  I have  olwen’d  that  he  is  too  much  given  to  his  study 
and  leff-aueiety,  especially  to  converse  with  dead  men,  1 mean 
books.  Howell.  Letter  51.  book  Ik.  p.  357. 

But  whatsoever  to  some  men  make*  a man,  and  consequently 
the  same  individual  roan,  wherrin  perhaps  few  are  agreed,  jwr- 
aonal  identity  can  by  us  he  placed  m nothin);  but  coiiacioutness 
(which  is  that  alone  which  makes  what  we  call  tel/)  without  in- 
volving us  in  great  absurdities. 

Locke.  Iforkt,  rob  i.  book  ii.  ch.  xxviL  p.  150.  Of  Identity  «m  J 
Dwmity. 

They  judge  of  things  according  to  their  own  private  appetites 
and  i efrith  j .unions,  and  nut  with  a free  unca^ivuted  universality 
of  mind,  and  an  impartial  regard  to  the  good  uf  the  whole. 

Cudteorth.  Intellectual  Syttem,  hook  i.  ch.  V.  p.  670. 

To  saw,  where  you  have  i«owtr  to  kill. 

Argues  yuur  puwer  above  your  will ; 

And  that  your  will  and  power  have  less 
Than  twill  might  hava  of  te/jidiu'**. 

Hotter,  Hndihrat,  part  L can.  1 
‘Wlille  nought  save  nsrmw  tel/itkne u succeeds. 

Ami  low  design,  the  sneaking  pimiims  nil 
Let  louse,  and  nugrung  m the  nuildwd  lirwost. 

Thttmmm.  IJrtianme. 

Whatever  contradiction  may  vulgarly  be  supposed  between  tha 
telJUth  and  social  sentiments  or  ihspos  turns,  tliey  are  really  no 
more  opposite  than  tctfith  and  ant  lino  us,  trifth  and  revengeful, 
teijith  and  vain-  Hume.  On  the  I'mdrrotamdtmg,  sec.  9. 

But  men  are  led  into  this  mistuke  by  laying  ton  much  stress 
upon  etymology,  for  tetJtoJkne being  derived  irum  telf  they 
learnedly  infer  that  whatever  is  dune  to  please  one’*  own  inclina- 
tion must  foil  under  that  ayipellotion.  not  cunshlering  that  deriva- 
tives do  nut  always  retain  the  foU  latitude  of  thru  roots. 

Seareh.  I Ay  hi  of  Sutnre,  vol.  i.  part  it.  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  314. 
SELIKUM,  in  Botany , a gCnus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tnndria , order  Dieynia.  natural  order  UmbeUifertr. 
Generic  character : involucre  refiexed  ; calyx  entire ; 
petals  heart-shaped,  equal;  fruit  oval-oblong,  coin  pressed, 
Bat,  striated  in  the  middle. 

Fourteen  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere ; 
S.  palwtirc  is  a native  of  Euglund. 

SELKIRK,  the  county  town  of  Selkirkshire,  North 
Britain,  was  formerly  a royal  burgh,  and  a place  of  con- 
siderable importance.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scottish  history,  and  it  is  au  ancient  and  received  tradi- 
tion of  the  town,  that  eighty  citizens  of  Selkirk,  headed 
by  their  town  clerk,  were  slain  almost  to  a man,  fight- 
ing desperately  to  the  hist  in  the  fatal  bottle  of  Flodden. 
William  of  Brydone,  their  leader,  was  knighted  on  the 
field.  His  sword  is  still  preserved  by  his  descendants, 
and  a standard,  taken  from  the  English  by  one  of  the 
gallant  band,  is  carried  in  the  annual  procession  of  the 
craft  to  which  he  belonged.  The  memory  of  the  fallen 
is  immortalized  among 

The  flower*  whom  plaintive  lay 
In  Scotland  mourn*  a*  " wede  a who.” 

Selkirk  is  situated  on  a rising  ground  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cttrick,  and  has  latterly  revived  much  from  the 
state  of  desertion  and  neglect  into  which  it  fell  after  the 
disastrous  battle  which  robbed  it  of  its  best  citizens.  It 
has  an  inkle  manufactory,  and  carries  on  a brisk  trade 
in  stocking- weaving  and  wool-spinning.  Population,  in 
1831,  2SS3.  Distant  from  Edinburgh  36  miles. 

SELKIRKSHIRE,  the  most  inland  of  the  Scotch 
Counties,  is  bounded  by  Pbebles-9hire  and  Mid- Lothian 
on  the  North;  by  Roxburghshire  on  the  East;  by 
the  latter  shire  and  that  of  Dumfries  on  the  South ; 


and  by  Peebles  on  the  West.  From  the  irregularity  SEL- 
of  it*  figure  its  area  is  small  compared  with  its 
greatest  length  and  breadth;  the  former  of  which  . ^ , 

stretches  from  the  source  of  the  Kttrick  to  that  of  the 
(.'addon,  a distance  of  about  30  miles ; and  the  latteT, 
from  the  Borthwick  Water  to  the  foot  of  Glensax,  in 
nearly  20.  Its  surface  comprehends  about  264^  square 
miles,  or  169,230  English  statute  acres,  of  which  960 
acres  are  covered  by  lakes.  Selkirkshire  contains  seven 
parishes,  and  returns  one  Member  to  Parlinmfcnl.  Its 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1831,  was  only 
6833  inhabitants;  and  the  towns,  consequently,  are 
very  small.  The  annual  value  of  real  property,  assessed 
in  1813.  was  £43.564  ; its  valued  real  £80,308  Scotch. 

“ Viewed  from  a commanding  height,*’  writes  the  Surface; 
Rev.  N.  Paterson,  Minister  of  Galashiels,  “the  whole 
County  seems  crowded  with  hills,  among  which  neither 
a house  nor  any  mark  of  burnt! n life  appear*.  Iti  the 
lower  parts  of  the  district,  where  the  country  is  more 
open,  and  the  surface  undulating,  cultivation  occupies  a 
considerable  breadth,  covering  die  minor  hills,  and  skirt- 
ing the  base  of  the  mountains ; but  in  the  higher  parts 
it  is  confined  to  narrow  strips  along  the  streams,  and  so 
deeply  seated  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  eye  from  any 
of  Umc  adjacent  summits.  The  valleys  are  too  narrow 
to  be  called  dales,  and  are  simply  named  from  their 
rivers.  That  of  Tweed,  being  more  important,  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  TWeedside ; but,  in  the  common 
language  of  the  country,  as  if  the  smaller  rivers  had  not 
a side  on  which  a habitation  might  be  placed,  it  is  said 
of  the  people,  aa  if  they  lived  in  waters,  ‘ He  lives  in 
Caddoo,  he  comes  from  Ale,  or  he  belongs  to  Kttrick, 
or  to  Yarrow.’  ” The  appearance  of  the  County,  gene- 
rally speaking,  is  monotonous  and  uninteresting ; the 
hills  presenting  much  sameness  of  character,  and  the 
wide  tract  of  country  between  Borthwick  Water  and 
the  Kttrick  being  a cold,  plain,  black  heath. 

The  hills  vary  from  200  to  upwards  of  2000  feet  Geology, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ettrick-pcn,  according  to 
the  County  Map,  is  2200  feet  high ; Black  house  Heights 
2370  feet;  Minchmoor  2280;  the  Three  Brethren 
Cairn  1978  feet,  &c.  The  rocks  belong  to  the  transi- 
tion series,  being  greywacke,  greywacke-«late,  clay-slate; 
in  short,  are  chiefly  schistose.  The  strata  for  the  most 
part  answer  to  each  other,  whether  the  valley  be  wide 
or  narrow  ; although  there  are  occasional  exceptions  to 
this  uniformity,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  banks  of  the 
Kttrick  at  New  house  Lynns,  seven  miles  above  Selkirk, 
and  in  those  of  the  Yarrow  at  Newark,  where  the  strata 
are  strangely  iucurvated.  However,  “ the  whole  County, 
from  its  great  multitude  of  hill*  and  streams,  affords  the 
best  illustrations  of  the  coincidence  of  valleys,  and  of  the 
exact  proportion  that  subsists  (the  rocky  substances 
being  so  much  the  same)  between  the  descending  tor- 
rents and  their  respective  grooves.” 

Though  the  arable  land  of  the  County  lies  at  an  ele-  Agricol- 
vation  of  from  280  to  800  feet,  and  is  therefore  unfa-  to** 
vnurably  situated  os  regards  climate,  yet  its  agriculture  is 
not  inferior  to  that  of  any  County  in  Great  Britain.  In 
Use  lower  lands  wheat  is  abundant ; it  has  been  raised, 
even  at  a height  of  706  feet,  to  what  wonld  be  consi- 
dered a good  crop  in  the  Loth  tons ; and  oats,  turnips, 
barley,  end  clover  hay  thrive,  at  a considerably  greater 
height,  in  regular  rotation. 

The  general  state  of  the  County,  and  the  improve* 
meut  that  has  taken  place  since  the  last  Statistical  Ac- 
count, canuot  be  better  evidenced  than  by  extracts  from 
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SKL-  the  “ Miscellaneous  Observations”  appended  to  the  de- 
li IRK-  scription  of  each  parish  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Sta- 
SHIRK.^  tistical  Account 

Parish  of  Selkirk. — “ The  general  appearance  of  the 
parish  has  been  much  improved  since  the  early  account 
rendered  of  it ; farms  are  better  managed,  every  acre  of 
land,  that  can  with  profit  be  so  treated,  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation  ; stocks  are  moire  healthy  olid  produc- 
tive, and  the  comforts  of  farmers  and  teuauts  themselves 
have  in  like  ratio  increased.  Education  is  more  widely 
disseminated,  and  the  people  are  in  general  more  moral 
and  industrious.” 

Parish  of  Galashiels. — w Besides  the  greater  use  of 
water-power,  there  are  now  four  steam-engines  at  work, 
—one  for  grinding  tanners'  bark,  and  the  other  for  the 
manufacture  of  machinery ; and  this  power  has  been 
rendered  available  in  consequence  of  the  improved  state 
of  the  roads  which  has  lowered  the  price  of  coal.  The 
want  of  capital  obliged  the  clothiers  at  the  former  period 
to  sell  their  goods,  at  whatever  price,  as  soon  as  manu- 
factured ; now  they  are  wont  to  lay  iu  a stock  of  the 
raw  material  at  the  fittest  season,  and  to  make  half- 
yearly  or  quarterly  visits  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
when  they  take  in  fresh  orders,  and  receive  payment  of 
cloths  delivered  at  former  periods." 

Parish  of  Yarrow. — **  The  Cheviot  have  superseded 
the  black-faced  sheep,  aud,  with  the  breed,  the  manage- 
ment has  been  materially  altered.  There  is  no  ewe- 
milking  as  formerly,  and  no  hog  hired  kept,  but  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  stock  roam  promiscuously  and  at 
large.  In  very  severe  snow-storms  the  flocks  on  tho 
higher  grounds  used  to  be  removed  to  the  low  country 
of  Annandale  in  quest  of  food  ; but  now  a store  of  hay 
is  cut  from  the  boga,  and  forms  ample  winter  provision 
for  the  sheep  during  any  storm  ; while  elells,  or  enclo- 
sures for  sheep,  at  the  same  time,  are  more  numerous 
and  accessible.  Within  the  last  forty  years,  too,  the 
country  has  been  thoroughly  drained.  Equally  great 
have  been  the  improvements  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
parish.  The  system  of  having  outfield  and  infield  was 
long  practised ; the  milk  ewes  and  cattle  being  fokled  at 
night,  and  the  ground  thus  manured  for  cultivation. 
Cropping,  too,  went  on  till  the  particular  spot  was  ex- 
hausted. But  uow  a better  system  prevails ; the  arable 
and  meadow  land  beiog  enclosed  and  subdivided ; the 
two-horse  plough  used ; turnip  husbandry  introduced  ; 
a regular  rotation  of  cropping  followed ; and  wheat,  so 
long  deemed  unsuited  to  our  soil  and  climate,  frequently 
raised  with  success. 

“ The  new  houses  of  the  tenants  have  for  the  most 
part  been  built  in  better  style  and  situation  than  the  old. 
The  roads  also  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  are  far 
more  frequented.  Besides,  all  classes  are  better  fed 
and  clad.  The  dress  is  no  longer  of  home  produce  or 
manufacture.  What  used  to  be  luxuries  have  become 
the  necessaries  of  life;  so  that,  instead  of  a single 
carrier  on  foot  as  formerly,  a number  of  carts  supply 
the  Yarrow  vale  with  w beaten  bread.  A solitary  news- 
paper formerly  made  its  passage  up  the  water  by  slow 
stages  and  through  many  hands,  contrasting  forcibly 
with  the  regular  and  rapid  circulation  of  periodicals 
at  present.  Withal,  there  has  been  a striking  change 
in  the  habits  of  the  peasantry.  Local  attachments  have 
given  way  to  general  knowledge.  The  legends  of  su- 
perstition are  in  a great  measure  forgotten,  and  its  rites 
forsaken.  There  is  no  longer  heard  a lilting  at  our 
4 ewe’s  milking, ’ or  4 the  tales  at  the  farmer’s  ingle.’ 


The  miustrel’s  strains,  however,  had  lingered  long  after  RKL- 
the  deeds  which  they  commemorated  were  over.  In  K1RK- 
this  pastoral  district  it  was  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  found  ^ SHIRE.  ^ 
many  of  the  old  ballads  which  had  been  banded  down  * 

for  ages  as  a patrimony  from  sire  to  son.  But,  on  the 
publication  of  his  Minstrelsy,  the  spell  that  bound 
them  was  broken,  and  these  relics  of  Border  song,  thus 
laid  bare  to  the  light  of  day,  have,  like  the  friendly  and 
familiar  spirits  of  Border  superstition,  on  being  noticed 
with  peculiar  kindness,  entirely  disappeared,  and  that, 
too,  in  consequence  of  the  very  effort  made  to  preserve 
them-  In  this  district,  too,  there  existed  almost  a feudal 
relation  between  master  and  servant ; there  being  in- 
stances in  which  the  domestic  has  grown  up  and  grown 
grey  beneath  the  same  roof;  but  now  the  half-yearly 
term  is  too  often  one  of  change,  and  the  stipulated  ser- 
vice performed  with  meclianical  unconcern.’’ 

Parish  of  FMriek. — " 4 I remember,1  says  an  old  man 
of  eighty , * when  there  was  not  a cart  in  the  parish,  nor 
above  Singlee,  (ten  miles  below  Ettrick  kirk,)  and  but 
one  little  enclosed  park  below  Thirlestane ; they  carried 
the  manure  to  the  fields,  and  the  peat  from  the  hills  in 
creels  on  horses  backs.’  Now  there  are  about  thirty-six 
carts  and  twenty  ploughs,  and  on  every  farm  one  or 
more  enclosures.  Formerly  there  was  a village  at  Et- 
trick House  containing  thirty-two  families ; now  there  is 
but  one  house,  iuhabited  by  a shepherd,  built  on  the 
ruins  of  an  old  tower,  which,  perhaps,  gave  rise  to  the 
name.  Two  elders  generally  resided  here,  and  out  of 
a list  of  sixteen  poor,  seven  had  their  residence  in  Ettrick 
" use.  Of  tlie  4 ten  proprietors  of  the  parish,'  says  the 
writer  of  the  last  Statistical  Account,  4 none  reside  in 
it.'  At  present  Lord  Napier,  the  patron  of  the  church 
and  pariah,  lives  amongst  us,  and  from  his  seat,  as  a 
centre,  life  und  cultivation  are  spreading  and  diffusing 
their  happy  influence  all  around  us. 

u 4 The  Scotch  fir,’  says  Dr.  Russell, 44  is  almost  the 
only  species  of  wood  to  be  seen  here,  and  that  in  very 
small  quantities/  Now  there  is  almost  every  forest  tree 
of  every  name,  mixing  with  waving  pines  and  fire,  iu 
all  the  varieties  of  their  shades  and  colouring.  * The 
lochs,’  says  the  same  writer,  formerly  lay  4 like  two  dark 
dreary  pools,  shut  round  with  an  insuperable  barrier,’ 
and,  though  abounding  in  fish  of  various  kinds,  were 
rarely  visited.  Now,  St.  Mary’s  and  the  Lowes,  sur- 
rounded by  verdant  hills,  and  associated  with  many 
romantic  legends,  form  a scene  alike  interesting  to  the 
angler  and  the  literary  pilgrim.** 

The  above  extracts  present  a very  lively  and  graphic 
picture  of  the  changes  consequent  on  a progressing  civi- 
lization during  the  last  forty  years,  applicable  indeed  in 
its  general  features  to  the  wltole  country,  but  localized 
by  its  details. 

In  the  parish  of  Galashiels  are  traces  of  two,  Roman  Antiquities, 
camps,  and  also  the  line  of  a considerable  portion  of  a 
Roman  road  is  distinctly  visible.  In  that  of  Yarrow, 

Westward  of  Altrive  Lake,  are  fine  large  tumuli,  con- 
jectured to  be  the  work  of  the  ancient  Britons.  Remains 
of  the  old  towers  or  peel-houses  are  scattered  over  the 
Count}* ; and  each  bum  and  cleugh  has  its  legend. 

Few  spots  in  it  but  what  have  been  immortalized  by 
ancient  rhyme  or  modern  verse.  The  names  of  Scott 
and  of  the  Ettrick  shepherd  are  now  closely  blended 
with  all  its  associations ; and  were  they  not,  the  sweet 
name  of  Yarrow  alone  would  halbw  the  land  to  the 
lover  of  song.  Rjv«r«  ^ 

The  Tweed  gives  ten  miles  of  hs  beautiful  course  to  Uke*. 
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adorn  this  County,  and  the  Gala  four  miles  along  the 
shih^  North-Eastern  boundary.  However,  its  rivers  proper 
_ arc  the  Yarrow  and  Ettrick  ; till  former  of  which  rise* 
SELL,  in  Sl  Mary’s  Loch,  and  falls,  after  a course  of  about 
w- v— *'  sixteen  miles,  into  the  latter,  which,  increased  by  it* 
tribute,  joins  the  Tweed,  after  ft  career  of  shout  thirty. 
It  has  its  source  among  a few  rushes  between  Loch-fell 
and  Capel-fell,  on  the  South  side  of  a range  of  hills 
called  “ the  backbone  of  the  country,1*  and  is  fed  by 
many  a little  raging  mountain  torrent.  14  When  small, 
and  Viewed  from  the  top  of  the  hills  in  a fine  aunny  day, 
it  is  like  a thread  of  silver,  but  when  raised  by  the 
storms  and  the  rain,  it  bids  defiance  to  all  its  banka  and 
sweeps  over  the  adjoining  haugh*  with  the  raging  fury 
of  a mountain  sea.”  St.  Mary's  Loch  is  about  three 
miles  long,  half  a miic  broad,  and  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty  fathoms  deep.  The  Loch  of  the  Loweft,  which  is 
only  separated  from  it  by  a very  narrow  neck  of  land,  is 
only  one  mile  long,  a quarter  of  a mile  broad,  and  about 
twelve  fathoms  in  depth.  Trout,  perch,  and  pike  are 
the  natural  and  permanent  inhabitants  of  these  waters. 
The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Tweed  arc  well  known  ; and 
when  the  rivers  are  flooded  during  the  Winter  season, 
sea  trout  and  salmon  often  make  an  exeuraion  up  the 
Ettrick  and  the  smaller  streams. 

The  name  Selkirk,  according  to ’its  most  probahle 
etymology,  is  derived  from  two  Celtic  words — tchclch 
and  grech — signifying  the.  Ktrk  in  the  wood  or  forest. 
Of  the  forest^  there  are  now  few  remains;  and  the 
finishing  stroke  to  its  destruction  seems  to  have  been 
given  by  James  V„  who,  wc  are  told,  '*  showed  a dispo- 
sition to  change  tlte  forest  into  what  it  now  is,— a sheep- 
walk,  by  stocking  u part  of  it  with  extensive  flocks.” 
Manufac-  Thc*c  are  chiefly  confined  to  Galashiels,  and  consist 
lure*.  ^ yarns>  flannels,  blankets,  shawls,  plaids,  and  narrow 
doth*.  The  annual  consumption  of  wool  in  that 
town  and  neighbourhood  amounts  to  21,500  stones, 
at  24  lbs.  imperial  to  the  stone  ; of  which  only  500  are 
foreign,  chiefly  from  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  total 
number  of  spindles  are  5336,  of  which  4352  are  driven 
by  water,  and  the  remaining  984  by  hand.  There  are 
132  looms. 


Occnpa- 
tons  of  the 
people. 


The  following  Table  is  extracted  from  the  Population 
Returns  of  1831 : 

Occupiers  of  land,  employing  labourers  ....  86 

not  employing  labourers  • . • 36 

Labourers  employed  in  agriculture  .....  499 
w manufacture . . • . . J54 

retail  trade  or  handicraft  . 456 
Capitalists,  bankers,  4c.  79 

Labourers,  not  agricultural 229 

Other  males,  twenty  years  of  ago  97 

Male  * 

Female  servants  ....  * 4 

The  County  of  Selkirk  coutains  about  150  weavers, 
most  of  them  at  Galashiels ; a few  at  Selkirk  and  other 
places.  , 

New  Statistical  Account;  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Agriculture,  No.  18;  Napier,  A Treat isc  on  Practical 
Stare  Farming , Sfc.  1822. 

SE  LL, H . Fr.  telle ; It.  sella,  a seat,  a saddle ; Lat.  sella, 
A seat ; a seat  on  iiorsebaek,  a saddle. 


_ And,  passing  by 

With  his  bright  blade  did  smile  at  him  so  fell, 

That  Ihc  sharps  steelc,  arriving  forcibly 

On  bis  broad  shield,  bitt  not,  but  glancing  fell 
On  hi*  horse  necke  before  the  quilted  re//. 

And  from  the  bead  the  body  sundred  quight 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  5. 


Yet  was  the  force  to  furious  and  so  fell, 

That  horse  and  man  it  made  to  reel*  atjrde  j 
Nath'lease  the  prince  would  not  forsake  his  re//, 

(Fur  well  of  yore  he  learned  had  to  ryde.) 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii-  can.  8. 
The  tyrant  proud  frown'd  from  his  lofty  or//, 

And  with  his  looks*  mode  all  his  monsters  tremble. 

Fatrefax.  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  book  iv.  it.  7. 

Sell,  v.  1 A.  S.  tyllan ; D.  tellen ; Ger.  teltn ; 
Sb'ller,  n.  > Sw.  sttlja,  dare , tradere,  to  give,  to  de- 
Sxle,  n.  J liver;  to  give  or  deliver,  for  or  in  ex 
change  fur ; hence  vender t..  Verstegan  says,  tyle  or  scale, 
to  pay  or  to  give ; tiling,  paying  or  giving.  We  now 
use  the  word  telling  for  ought  that  is  given  or  delivered 
for  the  value  thereof. 

It  is  used  where  something  is  given  or  delivered  in 
exchange  for  money  or  security  for  money  ; and  thus 
(as  buy  also  is)  distinguished  from  bartering  or  ex- 
changing goods  for  goods,  wares  for  wares.  As  opposed 
to  buy, — 

To  give  or  deliver ; part  with  or  dispose  of,  for  some- 
thing paid  and  received  ns  equivalent. 

pise  sent  fri*  men  A said,  J»at  ber  conaeile  *o  ch«, 

rn  wild  tdle  vs  be  laid,  in  gode  hits  A p«*> 
it  our  merchants  mot  go  forto  bic  A telle. 

It  Brunne,  p.  287 . 

Jhcsus  aeith  to  him,  if  thou  wolt  he  parfit,  go  and  mile  «Ue 
thin  gin  that  thou  hast,  and  gyve  to  pore  men,  and  thou  schalt  have 
trcaour  in  beveu,  and  come  and  sue  me. 

Hwltf.  Matthew,  ch.  six. 

And  Jean*  saydo  vnto  hym,  yf  thou  wylt  be  perfect*,  goo  and  re/ 
that  thou  boot,  and  geoe  it  to  the  poore,  and  y*  sludt  hauc  treasure 
in  heauen,  and  come  and  folow  me.  BMey  Anno  1551. 

And  Jbnoa  entride  into  the  temple  of  God,  and  caatide  out  of 
the  temple  alle  that  boughtvn  and  widen. 

If’te/if.  Matthew,  ch.  xxi. 

And  Jesus  wet  into  y*  tiplc  of  God,  and  cart  out  al  the  y*  wide 
and  bought*  in  jr*  tSple.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Therefore  he  aside  to  hem,  but  now  he  that  hath  a sachet,  take 
also  and  a acrippe,  and  he  that  hath  noon  trite  hia  coote  and  bye  a 
swenl.  tr,el,f  Lake,  ch-  XXtt. 

And  he  said  to  them,  but  now  he  that  hath  a wallet  let  him  take 
it  vp,  and  Ijkcwyae  bva  acribbe  ; and  be  that  hath  no  sweorde,  let 
hym  tell  hya  cote  and  by*  one.  Bible,  Amo  1551. 

For  hou  manye  eurr  weren  poesewioneris  of  feeldt*  either  of 
houais  thei  tee/den  and  broughtca  the  priais  of  tho  thingia  that 
thei  tetldm  and  leideu  before  the  feet  of  apostlis. 

Hldf.  Deda  if  Apattlu,  cIl  iv. 


But  thei  that  use  ’hem  in  muse  manere, 

Or  aet  liem  up  to  any  tale, 

I trowe  thei  shall  abie  'hem  dere. 

The  Plmcman't  Tale , part  111.  p.  632. 

Hia  highness  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  hath  ordained  and 
taxed,  that  the  tellers  thereof  shall  not  take  for  any  of  the  laid 
bibb*  unbound  above  the  price  of  ten  shillings. 

Bamn.  Retards,  part  ii.  book  iii.  No.  24. 

As  for  your  eloquence  and  furniture  of  woordes,  as  it  srructh 
wrl , to  make  the  mater  more  salehab/e  in  the  sight  of  the  simple, 
so  it  addeth  but  smal  weight  vnto  the  tructh. 

Jewell.  BepJie  to  Hardinge , p.  645. 

If  in  my  flower  of  youth  and  strength,  when  all  men 
Lov’d,  honour’d,  fear'd  roe,  thou  aluue  couldst  hate  me 
Thy  husband,  slight  me,  re//  me  and  forego  me. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes,  1.  939. 

This  is  that  thou  which  makes  land,  as  well  as  other  things, 
door ; plenty  of  buyer*  and  but  few  tellers  ; and  so  by  the  rule  of 
contraries,  plenty  of  sellen  and  few  buyer*  makes  land  cheap. 

Locke.  Works,  vcl.  ii  p.  20.  Of  the  lowering  of  Interest. 

By  ihminishing  the  number  of  tellers,  therefore,  we  necessarily 
diminish  that  of  buyers,  and  are  thus  likely  not  only  to  buy  foreign 
goods  dearer,  but  to  sell  our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a more 
perfect  freedom  of  trade. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  A h/uuw,  toL  ii.  took  ir.  ch.  ii.  p.  253. 
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SKLL.  Those  croud*  of  books  which  ate  obtruded  upon  us  under  this 
__  form,  bjr  those  whmo  only  intention  is  to  uiuke  s eatable  eommo- 

SKM  «%*  "M|?h*  certainly,  as  Ur  as  the  interests  of  literature  are  con- 

BLAXT.  «rneil,  l*  spared. 

Anar.  Winter  Even inge.  Evening  32. 

SELVEDGE,  in  D.  self-egghe,  self -end,  self-kanl; 
ora  panni  vel  tela ; extremitaUs  panni  aut  lintei ; — Ki- 
liun,— who  says  that  in  Sax.  self,  sulf  is  extremita s and 
exiremvt ; but  this  docs  not  account  for  closing  the  edge. 
Skinner  thinks  selvage  to  be  quasi  salvage,  quia  sc. 
rcstem  conscrvat,  roborat,  efficitque  t it  diulius  durst. 
Mr.  Thomson  conjectures  that  the  D.  (where  it  it  also 
written  zelf-toeg)  is  formed  of  seel , a cord,  and  r oegc,  a 
joining;  ( seel , in  A.  S.  sal,  is  from  the  A.  S.  verb  sol- 
an, D.  seel-en,  ligare , rtweire,  to  bind,  to  fasten  j seel 
or  sal  will  not  give  self  or  self,  otherwise  sclv-rdgr  might 
be  the  fastened  edge,  the  closed  edge.)  From  the  D.  it 
is  plain  that  sdo-edge  is  a compound  word,  the  latter 
portion  of  which  in  edge.  May  it  not  be  the  self  or  selce- 
edge;  emphatically,  its  own  proper  edge;  the  final  edge 
of  the  piece ; that  which  finishes  or  confines  it. 

Then  shalt  thou  make  loupes  of  jacynele  colours  ah  age  by  ths 
edge  of  y*  one  eujtayuc  «uen  in  Die  triune  of  (lie  coupling*  cour- 
taiue*  Btble,  .-Inna  1551,  Eswiui  ch.  xxvi. 

And  they  made  fyft*  loupes  of  jacincte  along*  by  the  edge  of  the 
vttsnnost  curuyne,  eu*u  in  the  nluege  of  the  coupling  curtay  oe. 

Id.  lb.  ch.  xxxvi. 


SEMBLANT,  adj. 

Semblant,  n. 

Se'mblanci* 

St'llBUILB, 

Se'mblably,  * 

Sb'mblative. 

scuting,  showing,  a like  or  similar  appearance, 
noun, — likeness;  like  appearance;  generally,  appearance, 
form  or  figure,  representation 


Fr. mtUer,  semblant;  It. 
sembiare , snnbianle , timigli - 
are,  simigliante ; Sp.  sem- 
blante ; Lat.  simvhre,  from 
similis . like.  See  Similar. 

Like ; having,  bearing,  pre- 
' ” The 


Wr  come  in  tuelf  olde  men  mid  anon*  pas  )m, 

Men  of  wel  vayr  semblant,  and  branches  hii  here 
Of  olyue,  as  in  sygn*  {;at  hii  of  pes  were. 

R.  O tow ftter,  p.  139, 

O Ood  Almighty  J»at  man.  made  end  wrcuht 
Semblabte  to  hyra  self. 

Piert  P/ouhman.  Vinm,  p.  315. 
And  whanne  thei  dredden  end  bo  widen  her  tembleunt  into  erthc, 
thei  seideu  to  hem,  what  eccken  ye  him  that  lyeth  wirh  deede  men? 

Wiclxf.  Lake,  ch.  xxiv. 
Right  so  this  god  of  love*  hypocrite 
Until  to  his  ceremonies  end  obeisance, 

And  kepeth  in  temblaunt  all«  his  observance, 

That  tuuneth  unto  gentillness*  of  love. 

Cl ameer.  The  Sguitres  Tate,  v.  10828. 
Full  like  to  her  wee  thilke  image, 

That  m sited  was  like  her  temUouna. 

Id.  The  Reman!  of  the  Rote,  p.  1 74. 
Whan  that  oure  Lord  hail  created  Adam  oure  forme  father,  he 
sayd  in  this  wise ; “ It  is  not  good  to  be  a man  allone,  make  wc  to 
him  an  hclpe  temblable  to  himself.'’ 

Id.  The  Tate  of  Mehbeue,  p.  109. 

In  all  this  case,  and  in  temblables, 

If  that  there  ben  mo  reasonable*, 

He  may  begge,  u I telle  you  here, 

And  tics  not  in  no  manece. 

Id.  The  Roman!  of  the  Rote,  p.  220. 
Of  Cals  tembtant  I shall  tell, 

Abouc  all  other  it  is  the  well. 

Out  of  the  which*}  deceit*  fluwetfa. 

Chnoer.  Conf.  Am.  book  ii.  p,  59. 
He  made  an  image  of  entaile, 

Licbe  to  a woman  in  tembhmee, 

Of  feature,  and  of  countenance. 

Id.  A.  book  iv.  p.  77. 

VCt.  XXVl l. 


Than  is  it  wonder  of  a man, 

M biehr  kinds  hath,  and  reason  can, 

That  he  well  either  more  or  lass* 

His  kinds  and  rraMB  oueryasse. 

And  ilea  that  is  to  bym  temb/ab/e. 

Oncer.  Conf.  Am.  book  iiL  p.  92. 
To  the  ei.de  that  the  Brytons  ahuld  thynko  that  dodo  to  1* 
done  ogaynge  his  raynde  and  wyll,  [Vortager]  wept  and  made 
temblaunt  of  all  sorowu  and  heuyncs. 

Fabyan.  Chrotty.de,  ch.  Imi- 
But  gcntlo  slecpe  envyde  him  any  rest ; 

Instead  thereof  sad  kotow  and  di»daine 
Of  his  Hard  hap  did  vexe  his  noble  brcct. 

And  thousand  fancies  belt  his  ydlo  bravos 
W ith  their  light  wings,  the  sights  of  temblimli  v&ine. 

Spatter.  Fame  Queene,  book  hi.  con.  4, 
And  ever,  when  the  prince  unto  him  spakc^ 

Ho  touted  lowly,  as  did  him  becum. 

And  fumble  homage  did  unto  him  make ; 

Midst  sorrow  shewing  joyous  temhbmce  for  his  sake. 

Id.  Ib.  book  tv.  can.  7. 
And  many  other  tembtable  things  arising  from  natural  causes. 

Holland.  Plane,  book  xxviiu  eh.  i. 
SemhlaUg  the  geographers  van*  and  disagree  much  about  the 
measure  and  dune  muon  of  .-Kthyopia. 

Id.  Ib.  book  vl  ch.  xxix. 

Semb/ahlp  thn  writing*  of  Diodes  the  (Carv stian  were  no  levs* 
stored  with  the  like  medicines,  [hearb*,]  and  yet  4 famous  physi- 
cian he  was,  and  boSh  ip  time  and  reputation  next  and  second  to 
Hippocrates.  Id.  Ib.  book  xxvi.  ch.  ii. 

Hot.  This  Dawglas  ? No,  I know  this  face  full  well ; 

A gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt,  * 
SemUnbb/  furnish'd  like  the  king  bunseife. 

ShaAtpeart,  littery  IF.  fo),  71. 

Dc.  Deer  lad,  beleeue  it ; 

For  they  shall  yet  belye  thy  happy  yecres,' 

That  say  thou  art  a man ; Diana's  lip 

Is  not  more  smooth  arul  rubious ; thy  small  pipe 

Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  thrill  and  sound, 

And  all  is  tembtaiiue  a woman’s  part. 

Id.  Twelfth  Right,  fol.  257. 
Two  youths  approach,  whose  tembtant  features  prove 
Their  blood  devolving  from  the  source  of  Jove. 

Fop*.  Homer.  Odgtteg,  book  iv. 

I last  the  visionary  semblance  view’d 
Of  Hercules,  a shadowy  form  ; for  he. 

The  real  son  of  Jore,  in  heaven's  high  court 
Abides,  associate  with  the  gods,  sod  shares 
Celestial  banquets. 

Fenton.  Homer  i nutated. 

SEMECARPUS,  in  Botany,  a pjtnus  of  the  class 
Pcntandria , order  Trigynia , natural  order  Anacar 
diacea.  Generic  character:  calyx  inferior,  five  cleft; 
corolla,  petals  five ; nut  kidney-shaped,  inserted  into  a 
large,  fleshy,  depressed  receptacle. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies ; 8.  anacar- 
dium  produces  the  varnish  of  SylheL 

SEMI,  Lat.  semis,  from  the  Gr.  yfwrv c,  for  ayurve, 
hoc  aulem  haud  dubie  pro  jwrvt  cui  vicinum  yssoc  me- 
dim,  (Lenncp.)  middle,  q.  d.  divided  in  the  middle ; a 
moiety,  a half. 

Of  doubt*  worsted  was  his  temtenpe, 

That  round  was  as  a belle  out  of  the  presie. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tala,  T.  244. 

He  cometh  to  the  carpenters*  ho  us. 

And  still  he  stant  under  the  shot  window ; 

Unto  his  brest  it  raughl,  it  wu  so  low ; 

And  soft  he  cougheth  with  a temitoun. 

Id.  The  Mi  Beret  Tale,  ▼.  3694. 

In  stunme,  she  vamth  and  altvreth  her  voice  to  all  keyes  ; on* 
while  full  of  her  Urgi,  longs,  bnefea.  temx brtefet,  and  minims ; an- 
other while  in  her  crotchet*,  quavers,  semiquaver*,  and  double 
semiquavers.  Holland.  Phone,  book  x.  ch.  xjux. 

So 


SEM- 

BLANT. 

SEMI. 
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SEMI.  Tbou  waoldat  make  an  absolute  courtier.  and  the  firmis  fixture 
— of  thy  foot*  would  giue  an  excellent  motion  to  thjr  gate,  in  a 
teun-nre/ed  farthingale.  , 

Shaktpeore.  The  Merry  Hires  of  ffMnr,  act  in.  re.  3.  1*1.  50. 

Now  bjr  tbe  degree  of  re**on  and  philoaojihy,  the  rainbow  hath 
its  ground  in  nature,  and  caused  bv  th»  rayea  of  the  nun.  fading 
upon  a rofide  an*l  oppo«t«  cloud ; wSenclure  nm*  rejected,  others 
refracted,  beget  that  anm^trtmhar  variety  we  generally  call  the 
rainUiw.  ...... 

Srr  The* tor  Brow*.  VsdfUT  Errourt,  hook  Vil.  ch.  iw.  p.  425. 

There  is  a good  riding  in  all  this  teminrvuUr  bay  between  the 
islands  and  Sumatra. 

Dumpier.  I’oytget.  Anno  1689. 
And  on  the  top  of  each  of  them  [pillars]  there  is  a MMI  f MW* 
with  the  flat  surface  upwards ; the  whole  of  the  |iillar»  and  temi- 
gtohe  is  solid,  being  composed  of  sand  and  stone  cemented  toge- 
ther, and  pl*3*tered  uVer.  _ 

Anton.  Voyage i,  book  iii.  ch.  ii.  p.  420. 


Oeciduus  is  a pastor  of  renown, 

When  he  has  pray'd  and  preach’d  the  sabbath  down. 
With  wire  and  catgut  he  concludes  the  day, 

Quav'ring  and  temojmav'rinf  care  away. 

Cosrprr.  rrsgreu  if  Errovr. 


A series  of  sotmds  relating  to  one  leading  nota  is  called  a mode, 
or  a tone,  and  there  one  twelve  semitones  in  the  scale,  each  of  which 
may  be  made  in  its  turn  tbe  leader  of  a mode. 

Jones.  On  the  Imitative  Art*. 


Fr,  t/minal,  semer ; It.  he- 
rn male,  /fern  in  are  ; Sp.  semi- 
nario,  tementar ; Lat.  Mtni- 
noli*,  from  nemen,  a seed.  Se- 
men, quart  ter  t men,  from  ter  ere, 
to  sow.  See  Seed.  Seminal , 
That  can  or  may  seed  or  bear 
or  produce  seed ; of  or  pertain- 


SE'MIXAL,  adj. 

Se'minal,  n. 

Se'minary,  adj. 

Se'minary,  11. 

Sevina'tiok, 

Se'mined, 

Semini'pical, 

Sr.UlNl'pEROCS. 

ing  to  seed. 

Seminary,  where  seeds  are  set ; met  where  the  seeds 
or  first  principles  are  implanted ; the  seed  or  first  prin- 
ciple, the  origin. 


A seminal  form  is  a created  spirit  organizing  duly  prepared 
matter  into  life  and  vegetation  proper  to  this  or  the  other  kind  of 
plant.  .Wo re.  Immortality  of  tht  So*/,  book  L ch,  viii. 


Which  seminnl  principle  is  a mixture  of  the  divers*  particles  of 
matter  and  spirits,  derived  and  elicited  from  the  plant  or  animal. 

Halt,  Origination  of  Mankind,  vcc.  1.  ch.  iii.  p.  76. 
The  temimlt  of  other  iniquities. 

Brown.  Christum  Moral*,  book  iii.  ch.  if. 


Tbe  true  foods  of  cypress*  are  indistinguishable  by  oW  eyes ; 
from  such  undwccmikfu  teminaUht*  arise  spontaneous  productions. 
Id.  Cyru*  Garden,  ch.  iii. 


Seminary  vessels,  both  preparatory  and  ejaculatory. 

Smith.  On  0/d  Age,  (1666,)  p.  117. 

As  concerning  seminar  in  and  nemrce-gardetts,  nature  hath  shewed 
us  the  reason  and  manner  thereof,  by  certain  trees  that  put  forth  at 
tbe  mot  a thick*  spring  of  young  roots  or  sions  ; bat  lightly  tbe 
mother  that  bearetti  these  imps  killeth  them  when  she  bath  done, 
with  her  shade  and  dropping  togither. 

Holland.  Plane,  book  xvii.  ch.  x. 


As.  a while  agooe,  they  made  me,  yea  me,  to  mistake  on  honest 
Aialous  pursuivant  for  a stannary, 

Ben  Jems  on.  Bartholomew  Pair,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Hot  garments  bloc,  and  temtned  with  stars. 

Id.  Masquts  at  Court. 

For  the  fourth  and  last  way  of  secret  semination,  wherein  wc  had 
Iwen  hitherto  wholly  deficient  and  asleep ; this  1 said  was  the  par* 
ticidar  scope  of  my  present  charge. 

Reii  jKUT  Wottmianm,  p.  494. 

We  are  made  to  believe,  that  in  the  fourteenth  year  males  are 
stmimfenl  and  pubescent ; but  be  that  ahall  inquire  into  the  ge- 
nerality. will  rather  adhere  unto  tbe  caatelous  iwrtxHi  of  Aristotle. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  vi.  ch.  riii. 


A seminary  is  a reed-plot,  which  is  adapted  oc  set  apart  for  the  SRMI- 
gTuwing  of  M>tl«.  NAL. 

Semut*l  leaves  are  two  plain,  soft,  and  undivided  leaves,  that  — 
first  shoot  forth  from  the  greatest  part  of  all  »wn  seeds.  SKMNO- 

Semtmferous,  bearing  or  producing  seed.  P1THK» 

Miller.  Gardeners  Dictionary.  CU8. 


It  [Mr.  Locke’s  book]  is  said,  very  unjustly,  to  contain  the  > 
seminal  principles  of  Mr.  Maine’s  matured  and  expanded  tree. 

Knot.  Harks,  vuL  V.  p.  316.  The  April  of  Despotism. 

Those  pious  benefactors  to  mankind  did  not  mean  to  establish 
seminaries  to  prepare  men  for  the  world,  but  to  teacb  tbrm  to  d«- 
vy  me  iL  Id.  Ik.  v»l.  U.  p.  49.  Essay,  No.  126. 

SEMIOPHORA,  in  Zoology,  n genus  of  Lepidopte- 
rarus  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  bi pectinated  in  the 
males,  serrated  in  the  females,  each  joint  producing  a 
bristle  on  both  sides ; palpi  short,  very  hairy  at  the 
base ; the  terminal  joint  exposed  and  scaly,  triarticu 
late,  the  basal  joint  slightly  bent,  stout,  not  half  so  long 
as  the  second,  which  is  elongate  and  slightly  attenuated, 
the  terminal  one  minute,  ovate,  subtruncale;  head 
small,  pilose ; thorax  stout,  woolly,  not  crested;  body 
not  very  stout,  short ; wings  entire,  slightly  deflexed, 
anterior  elongate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  rather  acute  at 
the  tip,  posterior  abbreviated,  somewhat  trigonate;  legs 
short ; femora  woolly.  Caterpillar  naked ; pupa  sub- 
terranean. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Phaleena  (\oclua)  gothica,  Lin- 
nams ; Stephens,  JlluU.  Britt.  Ent.  ( Haustd .)  vol.  ii.  p. 
13S.  One  species  only,  found,  not  very  rarely,  in  Eng- 
land ; the  larva  subsisting  upon  oak,  honeysuckle,  &c. 

SEMIOSCOP1S,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepidopte- 
rou*  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna;  shortish,  slender,  pu- 
bescent nearly  to  the  apex  in  the  males,  simple  in  the 
females ; palpi  two,  elongate,  slender,  recurved,  subu- 
lafed,  nearly  parallel,  the  base  densely  clothed  with 
rather  long  scales,  having  the  terminal  joint  exposed, 
the  latter  very  slender  and  acute ; man IUb  short ; head 
small,  with  a tuft  between  the  antenna* ; eye*  moderate, 
globose ; thorax  slender,  not  crested ; wings  decumbent 
during  repose,  anterior  elongate-lanceolate,  pale,  with 
dark  flexuous  or  twisted  longitudinal  streaks ; posterior 
ample,  ovate-triangular,  entire;  cilia  all  abort;  body 
rather  short,  attenuated  at  the  apex,  and  with  a small 
tuft  in  the  males,  somewhat  robust  and  obtuse  in  the 
females ; legs  rather  short  and  slender. 

Type  of  the  genus.  Tinea  acallaneUa ; Hubner, 
SchmtL  (Tin.)  pT.  ix.  fig.  27.  Three  species,  two  of 
which  inhabit  England,  both  of  which,  especially  the 
type,  are  scarce. 

SEMNOPITHECUS,  from  the  Gr.  npvo c,  vene- 
rable, and  wiOipeoc,  <*  monkey,  F.  Cuv.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Stmiaida, 
order  Quadrumava,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  four  in  each  jaw, 
the  two  middle  ones  of  the  upper  jaw  broader  than  the 
others;  cuspid  teeth  long,  pointed,  slightly  inclining 
outwards  ; in  the  upper  jaw  the  second  bicuspid  rather 
longer  than  the  first,  both  divided  by  a deep  longitudinal 
groove,  and  the  outer  larger  than  the  inner  point ; in 
the  lower  jaw  the  first  so-called  bicuspid  pyramidal, 
single- pointed,  and  tall,  the  second  similar  to  the  se- 
cond upper  bicuspid,  but  with  a small  additional  ridge 
near  the  base  of  the  crown;  molar  teeth  three  on  aside 
in  either  jaw,  and  on  the  crown  of  each  four  points,  ex- 
cept the  third,  which  has  five  points;  head  long  from 
before  backwards,  compressed  laterally,  and  rounded 
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8EMN0-  behind ; face  naked,  flat  above,  and  rather  prominent 
I’ITJIK-  below ; nose  depressed  at  its  base,  nostrils  lateral,  ob- 
CUS.  long,  and  semilunar;  ears  margined;  body  slender, 
limbs  very  long,  especially  the  posterior;  thumbs  mi-, 
nute  and  near  to  the  fingers  ; tail  very  long ; rump  fur- 
nished with  callosities ; cheek-pouches  rudimental. 

This  genus  of  animals  was  named  by  Fred.  Cuvier 
from  the  gravity  of  its  manners.  It  occupies  a place 
between  the  Hylobete*  of  Illiger,  which  it  resembles  in 
the  length  of  its  limbs,  and  the  Cercojritkeci.  like  which 
it  haa  the  tail  of  great  length.  The  form  of  the  skull 
approximates  it  to  the  former  genus,  as  do  also  the 
callosities  on  the  rump.  But  the  most  striking  cha- 
racter of  the  ScmnopiMfci  is  observed  in  the  length  of 
the  limbs ; the  fore  limbs  are  very  slender,  but  the 
hinder  are  longer  and  stouter,  which  enable  them  to 
make  astonishing  leaps,  and  distinguishes  them  from  all 
the  other  Monkeys  of  India.  The  thumbs  are  strong, 
and  placed  near  the  fingers,  so  that  the  motions  of  the 
hand  are  more  perfect;  the  nails  of  all  the  fingers 
rounded,  but  of  the  thumbs  fiat.  The  form  of  the  teeth 
has  been  already  noticed.  The  fur  is  long  and  silky. 
They  are  all  natives  of  India  or  China ; are  generally 
mild  and  pladd  whilst  young,  but  as  they  advance  in 
age  become  dull  and  morose.  Three  species,  S.  JPn- 
teliuM,  Melafophot,  and  Mavrus , have,  according  to  Fred. 
Cuvier,  an  air-pouch  communicating  with  the  top  of  the 
windpipe,  which  increases  the  loudness  of  their  cry.  The 
cheek-pouches  in  all  are  very  small,  and  only  to  be  con- 
sidered as  rudimental. 

»S.  Nemcrv*,  F.  Cuv. ; Sim.  Nrm.  Lin. ; Istinopyga 
Ncm.  Illig. ; U Douc , Buff. ; Cochinchina  Monkey, 
Penn.  About  four  feet  from  the  muzzle  to  the  base  of 
the  tail,  the  latter  not  quite  so  long.  On  account  of  the 
variety  of  colours  in  which  it  is  clad  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  whole  class  of  Mammalia ; the  gene- 
ral colour  of  the  head,  body,  and  fore  limbs  as  low  as  the 
elbows,  is  grey  ; the  fore  arms,  rump,  and  tail  white,  as 
are  also  the  sides  of  the  face;  thighs  black ; hind  legs 
and  upper  surface  of  the  instep  ferruginous ; face  yel- 
low ; hands  and  feet  black.  No  difference  is  observed 
between  the  sexes,  nor  between  the  young  and  adult 
animal.  It  is  a native  of  Cochinchina,  and  there  called 
Duk;  it  is  rare,  and  of  its  habits  nothing  is  known. 

S.  Entelha , F.  Cuv. ; Sim.  EnUH.  Dufresne.  Length 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail  from  four- 
teen to  thirty  inches,  and  of  the  tail  from  fifteen  to  thirty- 
six  inches ; muzzle  prominent ; the  fur  surrounding  the 
face  disposed  so  os  to  form  a projecting  tuft  above  the 
eyebrows  and  a beard  about  the  lower  jaw.  General 
colour  greyish-flaxen,  interspersed  with  numerous  black 
hairs  on  the  body  and  limbs,  aud  with  tawny,  almost  ap- 
proaching to  orange,  on  the  sides  of  the  chest ; tail  almost 
entirely  black ; skin  of  the  face,  ears,  hands,  and  feet 
black.  The  young  animal  differs  remarkably  in  the 
whitish  colour  of  ita  fur,  tinged  along  the  back,  and  cs- 
pecially  on  the  loins,  with  reddish,  becoming  paler  on 
the  sides,  and  almost  white  on  the  belly  and  insides  of 
the  limbs;  tall  reddish-grey.  A further  difference  is 
also  to  be  observed  in  the  slight  projection  of  the  muzzle, 
the  broad  forehead  rising  in  the  same  line  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  face,  the  large  rouuded  skull,  and  the  grace- 
ful shape  presented  by  the  young  animal,  whilst  in  the 
old  one  the  muzzle  becomes  very  prominent,  the  fore- 
head disappears,  the  skull  becomes  flattened,  and 
the  figure  of  heavier  proportions,  corresponding  with 
the  alteration  from  activity  and  cunning  to  moroseness, 


and  the  display  of  force  rather  than  address,  which  are  SEMNO- 
generally  observed  in  the  varying  ages  of  the  whole  MTil  15- 
family  of  Monkeys.  It  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  ClIS. 
and  called  by  the  natives  Houlman.  They  pay  to  it 
religious  honours,  and  it  occupies  a very  prominent  sta- 
tion among  the  Hindu  divinities.  It  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  Lower  Bengal  about  the  end  of  the  Winter;  and 
Duvauce!  states  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
a specimen,  as  the  Bengalese  feared  to  destroy  one, 
from  a popular  notion  that  the  slayer  of  a Houlman 
would  die  in  the  course  of  a year;  and  so  careful  were 
they  of  these  animals,  that  during  his  stay  at  Chander- 
nagor  a guard  of  Brahmins  were  constantly  employed 
beating  tom-toms  to  scare  away  the  sacred  animals 
which  were  tempted  to  his  garden  for  the  sake  of  the 
fruit.  In  the  Hindu  mythology  the  Houlman  is  con- 
sidered as  a hero,  alike  renowned  for  his  power,  courage, 
and  agility ; he  is  said  to  have  brought  to  Bengal  the 
Mango,  one  of  their  most  highly  prized  fruits,  which  he 
had  stolen  from  the  gardens  of  a famous  giant  in  Cey- 
lon ; for  this  robbery  he  was  condemned  to  the  flames, 
and  in  smothering  the  fire  he  burnt  his  hands  and  face, 
which  have  since  remained  black. 

•S.  Mdaiophoi,  F.  Cuv. ; Sim.  Melal.  Raffl.  Eighteen 
inches  in  length  from  the  muzzle  to  the  tail,  which  mea- 
sures thirty-two  inches;  its  limbs  of  great  length  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  its  trunk  ; face  remarkably  flat, 
and  cheek-bones  high  ; fur  long  and  silky,  of  a bright 
fawn  colour  mingled  with  black  on  the  head,  back,  and 
shoulders ; belly  and  inaides  of  the  limbs  nearly  white ; 
a tuft  of  black  hairs  ornaments  the  head  from  ear  to  ear, 
below  which  the  forehead  is  fawn-coloured,  as  is  also  a 
tnft  of  hair,  graduating  into  white,  on  each  check  ; beard 
scanty  ; the  face  slightly  wrinkled,  and  of  a bluish  colour, 
as  are  also  the  ears ; belly  nearly  bare,  and  insides  of 
the  limbs  thinly  furred ; soles  of  the  hands  and  feet 
and  the  large  callosities  blackish;  eyes  brown.  It  is 
found  in  the  woods  of  Sumatra,  and  called  by  the  natives 
Simpai. 

S.  Mavrus,  Horsf. ; Sim.  Maur.  Schreb.  Length  of 
the  head  and  body  two  feet  three  inches,  and  of  the  tail 
two  feet  four  inches;  when  standing  on  all  fours  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  inches  high ; the  fur  is  very  long,  de- 
licate, soft,  and  silky,  directed  backwards  and  slightly 
outwards  on  the  sides  of  the  head  so  as  to  conceal  the 
ears ; upon  the  forehead  it  rises  with  a gradual  slope, 
but  towards  the  crown  is  suddenly  inclined  backwards 
so  as  to  form  a kind  of  crest;  on  the  back  and  limbs  it 
is  dose  and  smooth,  but  on  the  sides  of  the  body  be- 
tween the  shoulders  is  very  long;  on  the  breast  and 
belly  it  is  short  and  straggling ; the  general  colour  of 
the  fur  is  black,  but  on  the  top  of  the  head,  on  the  arms 
and  legs,  tipped  with  grey ; insides  of  the  thighs  nnd 
lower  part  of  the  belly  white,  and  from  thence  a white 
line  extends  to  the  throat;  arm-pits  and  breast  light 
grey ; face,  ears,  bands,  and  feet  black  ; upon  the  lips 
are  some  short  whitish  hairs  mingled  with  a few  longer 
black  ones;  upon  the  cheeks  are  a few  black  hairs;  the 
beard  scanty  and  black.  When  first  born,  this  species  is 
of  a reddish-brown  colour,  which  gradually  changes  in 
age ! 0 greyish  tinge  first  appearing  on  the  forehead, 
hands,  aud  tip  of  the  tail,  thence  extends  to  the  neck, 
shoulders,  and  sides,  gradually  become  darker  till  it 
acquires  the  black  coat  of  the  adult.  This  species  is 
found  both  at  Sumatra  and  Java ; in  the  former  island  it 
is  called  by  the  natives  Lotong,  and  in  the  latter  ftudeng 
or  Lutung  liam.  They  are  found  in  the  forests  living 
So  2 
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gKMNO-  in  large  troops  of  more  than  fifty  individuals,  feeding 
on  wild  fruits  of  every  description,  and  when  approached 

. utter  loud  screams.  They  are  very  morose,  and  when 

confined  are  rarely  if  ever  tamed.  They  are  often  hunted 
for  their  fur,  which  is  used  for  horse  equipage  and  mili- 
tary ornament. 

S.  Pyrrhus,  Horsf. ; Cercopithcctis  Auratus,  OeoflTr. 
In  size  and  general  form  closely  resembling  the  last 
species,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  colour,  which  is  of 
a reddish-brown  glossed  with  golden  on  the  head,  back, 
extremities,  and  tail,  varying  in  intensity  on  the  sides 
and  forehead ; under  parts  and  insides  of  limbs  pale 
golden-yellow.  It  is  found  in  Java,  and  culled  by  the 
natives  Lutunz  or  Lulling  Mera,  who  take  great  care 
of  it  when  caught,  on  account  of  its  beauty. 

S.  Crixtalux,  Cnv. ; S.  Crixtata,  Rnffl.  About  two 
feet  long,  with  the  tail  two  feet  and  a half ; the  general 
colour  is  dark  grey,  the  hairs  being  generally  block 
with  white  points  or  iron-grey ; alt  the  upper  parts  ore 
deeper,  and  the  under  paler  coloured ; the  hair  diverges 
around  the  face,  is  long,  and  upon  the  top  of  the  head 
forms  a kind  of  tuft;  ears  large  and  rounded,  naked 
and  black  ; tail  very  slender.  This  species  is  found  in 
the  forests  near  Bencoolen,  and  known  to  the  natives  as 
tin?  Chingiau.  Fred.  Cuvier  thinks  it  die  same  as  the 
S . Mourns. 

Si  Comatus,  Desm. ; .Sim.  Fasricufarii,  Raff! . Length 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail  twenty 
incites,  and  of  the  tail  rather  more ; upper  part  of  the 
head  and  the  back  reddish-brown ; sides  of  the  body 
and  tail  grey,  becoming  lighter  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  and  body,  and  on  the  insides  of  the  limbs ; face 
brown,  covered  with  short  light  grey  hairs,  and  the 
cheeks  furnished  with  similar  coloured  tufis,  but  shorter 
than  the  beard ; eyelids,  especially  the  upper,  while ; 
cheeks  pouched.  It  is  found  in  the  forests  of  Sumatra 
and  of  the  Malay  Islands,  and  called  by  the  Malays  Kra, 
from  its  cry;  it  is  not  easily  tamed. 

Si  Leucoprymnus,  Desnt. ; Cercopiihecus  ? Leucopr. 
Otho.  Length  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of 
the  tail  twenty  inches,  and  of  the  incomplete  tail,  as  de- 
scribed by  Otho,  eighteen  inches  and  a half ; the  head 
measures  three  inches  and  a quarter  long;  the  fore 
limbs,  including  the  hand,  eleven  and  a half  inches ; the 
lower  limbs,  including  the  feet,  sixteen  inches  and  three- 
quarters  ; fur  very  fine,  close,  and  long ; the  nuked  face 
is  blackish,  and  only  about  the  eyes  allows  a tinge  of 
reddish  to  show  through ; upon  the  upper  lip  are  a few 
light  grey  hairs ; from  the  nose  a narrow  streak  of  short 
black  hair  passes  up  between  the  eyes  to  the  forehead ; 
eyebrows  connected,  and  forming  a straight  transverse 
pitch-blnck  line,  which  separates  the  face  from  the  fore- 
head; the  whole  of  the  head  as  low  as  the  ears,  the 
neck,  and  to  the  top  of  the  shoulders  dusky  brown, 
forming  a definite  line,  and  separating  it  from  the  back, 
which  together  with  the  sides  and  legs  are  black,  whilst 
the  breast,  belly,  and  insides  of  the  limbs  are  blackish- 
brown  ; under  lip,  throat,  and  back  part  of  the  cheeks 
greyish- white,  which,  extending  on  the  sides  of  the  neck 
and  towards  the  chest,  is  gradually  lost  in  the  darker 
colour.  The  principal  character  of  this  species,  how- 
ever, consists  in  a large,  triangular,  well-defined  patch  of 
greyish-white,  which  spreads  over  the  loins  and  rump, 
commencing  in  a point  about  four  inches  above  the  root 
of  the  tail,  and  passing  on  to  the  hips,  is  gradually 
lost  upon  the  thighs,  the  black  fur  of  which  has  a tinge 
of  grey  as  low  as  the  knees ; the  tail  is  also  of  the  same 


light  colour  tinged  with  yellow ; the  palms  and  soles  BEMNO* 
black.  This  species  Otho  considers  as  probably  belong- 
Ing  to  the  Semnopithcci ; the  specimen  he  described  _ 
was  a female  not  of  full  age,  of  which  unfortunately  part  SF.MPEK- 
of  the  tail  was  deficient ; he  gives  no  account  of  its  VIVt’M. 
manners,  and  is  ignorant  of  what  country  it  is  a native, 
but  presumes  the  East  Indies. 

•S’.  Larvata,  Cuv. ; Sim.  Nasica,  Daub. ; Proboscis 
Monkey , Penn.  Length  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
root  of  the  tail  twenty-three  and  a half  inches,  of  the  tail 
two  feet  and  two  inches;  of  the  fore  limbs  twenty,  and 
of  the  hind  twenty-two  inches.  This  species  is  remark- 
ably characterised  by  the  great  size  of  its  nose,  which  is 
four  inches  in  length,  and  lias  the  nostrils  opening  on 
the  under  surface  of  its  tip.  Geoffroy  has  placed  it,  on 
account  of  this  peculiarity,  in  n distinct  genus,  which  he 
calls  Nasalu,  but  Cuvier  still  retains  it  among  the  Sem- 
nopitheci.  The  forehead  and  top  of  the  head  are  co- 
vered with  deep  ferruginous  fur,  which  becomes  lighter 
on  the  sides  of  the  face,  and  forms  in  front  a kind  of 
peaked  beard  ; the  whole  body  is  also  ferruginous,  but 
varying  in  shade,  the  back  being  of  a deeper  hue  and 
spotted  with  yellow,  the  chest  and  belly  tinged  with  grey, 
and  the  former  marked  across  the  nipples  with  a lighter 
streak;  an  oblique  whitish  line  crosses  the  shoulders, 
and  below  it  the  appearance  is  bright  ferruginous  ; lower 
part  of  the  arms  and  the  legs  greyish-yellow;  the  loins 
and  tail  whitish.  Wurmb,  who  first  noticed  this  spe- 
cies, says  that  they  live  in  large  troops  among  the  forests 
of  Romeo,  that  they  assemble  morning  and  evening  by 
the  side  of  streams,  and  dart  with  great  agility  from  tree 
to  tree  at  a distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  Their  cry 
is  very  deep  and  distinct,  and  resembles  the  won!  Kahau , 
hence  they  are  called  by  the  colonists  Knbau , but  the 
native  name  is  Bantanjan. 

See  F.  Cuvier  and  Geoffroy,  II Moire  Natu  relit  des 
Mammifcrrs ; Horsficld,  Zoological  Illustrations  of 
Java ; Audehert,  Hisioire  Nature  lie  det  Singes ; Otho, 
in  Nova  Acta  Physiro  Medica  Acad.  Ctes.  Leap.  Car. 

Nature  Curiosorum,  vol.  xii. ; Raffles,  in  Linttaan 
Transaction n,  vol.  xiii. 

SEMIOTUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Ifymenopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  twelve-jointed,  of  the 
mate  nearly  filiform,  and  half  the  length  of  llic  body  , of 
the  female  more  or  less  clavate,  the  hasal  joint  slender, 
second  short,  fifth  and  following  to  the  ninth  linear  and 
decreasing  in  lenglh ; the  club  in  the  male  somewhat 
linear,  of  the  female  elongate-ovate ; prothorax  ex- 
tremely short  ; thorax  ovate,  deeply  punctured ; scutcl - 
turn  with  its  apex  acuminated;  body  somewhat  pu- 
bescent ; wings  four,  moderate ; stigma  small  or  nearly 
obsolete ; legs  slender ; tibia  simple. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  niundiu  ; Walker,  Enl.  Mag. 
vol.  ii.  p.  291.  Nine  indigenous  species. 

SEMPERVIVUM,  in  llotany , a genus  of  the  class 
Dodecandria , order  Dodecagynia,  natural  order  Cra»- 
ssdacea.  Generic  character : calyx  nine  to  twelve- 
parted  ; corolla,  petals  eight  to  twelve ; stamens  twice 
the  number  of  the  petals;  capsules  usually  twelve, 
many-sccdcd. 

There  are  thirty-one  species  of  this  genus.  S.  tectorum 
is  a native  of  England  ; it  grows  on  the  tiles  of  old  build- 
ings, and  is  well  known  by  the  name  liouscleek.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  twenty  species  are  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira,  none  of 
which  have  yet  been  observed  in  the  parts  of  Africa 
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SKWPBJU  adjacent;  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  they  become 
VIVUM.  limn  locate  as  these  islands  are  volcanic,  and  consc- 
SENATE.  fluently  of  comparatively  recent  formation, 
y — — . j SE'MPITERNE,  1 Fr.  tempilemdi  It.  tempi - 

Sempite'rnity.  > female,  ttmpiltrno  ; Sp.  tempi- 

Sempttb'rnal,  J ft  mo ; Lat.  sempiUmut,  temper, 
and  teternus.  Sec  Eternal. 

Eternal,  or  without  cither  beginning;  or  end ; ever- 
lasting. 

That  U Um  gad,  whose  magestee 
AH  other  thynges  shall  gmierue, 

And  hu  bring*  is  sempiteme. 

Gutter.  Conf.  Am.  book  vii.  p.  203. 
This  silent  night,  when  alt  things  li*  in  Up  of  sweet  repose, 
Yc  only  wake,  the  pouret  of  slecpv  your  eyes  do  mruer  dose. 
To  shew  the  tempdenitic  to  which  their  names  yo  raise 
On  wings  of  your  immortall  verse,  that  truly  merit  praise. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  537. 

To  the  end  that  they  may  carry  the  communication  of  the  di- 
vine goodnesa  and  benignity  as  far  at  U possible  [they  j are  con- 
tented to  suppose  the  world  to  be  sempitrrnal  or  Hemal,  a parte 
poet,  or  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  sacred  Scriptures  inform  us,  but  will 
carry  op  the  creation  of  the  world  to  ari  immense  antiquity,  long 
before  six  thousand  yean. 

Hal*.  Origination  of  Mankind,  fol  91. 

If  it  [the  world]  had  been  created  a million  of  years  sooner,  yet 
the  future  eternity  or  sempitemity  of  the  world  being  of  all  haudt 
admitted,  though  the  eternity  a parte  ante  be  denied,  there  will 
be  a future  infinity  for  the  emanation  of  the  divine  goodness  and 
beneficence  to  bis  creatures.  Id.  lit.  ch.  asL  sec.  1.  p.  94. 

Upon  a supposition  of  a future  sempitemity  this  would  produce 
the  same  difficulty,  without  such  interposition  of  tli«  divine  wisdom 
and  providence.  ML  V*.  eh.  x.  tec.  1 p.  227. 

If  that  one  man  was  sempiternal,  why 
Did  he,  since  independent,  ever  die  ? 

Blackmare.  Creation. 

SEMSTER.  See  Siam. 


SENACIA.  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Pentan- 
dna , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Pilto*pore<r. 
Generic  character:  calyx  small,  five- toothed ; corolla, 
petals  five ; capsule  spherical,  pedunculate,  two-valved, 
four-seeded ; seeds  angular. 

One  species,  8.  undulata , native  of  the  Island  of 
Bourbon. 

SENARY,  Lat.  tenariut , six.  See  the  Quotation. 
The  senary  or  the  number  six  has  a double  reference,  the  one  to 
this  particular  day’s  work,  the  other  to  the  whole  creation. 

Mare.  Defence  of  Cabbala,  ch.  i.  p.  84. 

Fr.  tenat ; It.  tenalo ; Sp.  te 
I nado ; Lat.  tenat  u$,  so  called,  quia 
yO  tenioribut  conttabat , because  it 
consisted  of  the  senior  or  older  men, 
and  thus  constituted  a council  of 
the  ancients.  See  the  Quotation 

from  North. 


^ L ,'Iti  U, 

Se'nator, 
Senatorial, 
Svnato'rjan, 
Senato'riallt, 
'natoiwiiip. 


Fram  renalour  of  Rome  hii  come,  and  f-ys  teyde ; 

Lurie,  fa  cenatour  of  Rome,  to  Arture  ye  kyng.  * 

R.  Gloucester,  p,  193. 
For  which  this  emperour  bath  sent  anon 
HU  tenatonr,  with  real  ordinance, 

And  other  lords*,  God  wote,  many  on, 

On  Surriens  to  taken  high  vengeance. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Late**  Tale,  v.  5380. 
And  nethele*  in  this  mattrre 
It  harmed  that  ilke  tyme  so. 

This  lord*,  with  whom*  she  shalde  go, 

Of  Rome  was  the  settatour. 

Gower.  Ctmf.  Am.  book  ii.  p.  54. 
After  this  he  made  a hundred  counsellors  of  the  best  and  ho- 
nestevt  mem  of  the  city,  which  he  called  patrician*;  and  the  whole 
company  of  them  together  he  called  senatus,  as  one  would  any, 
the  conned  of  the  ancients. 

North.  r tut arch.  Liv fjr,  Romulus,  p,  21. 


You  are  my  second,  sweet,  1o  every  cup, 

I add  unto  the  ten  ate  a new  honour. 

Ami  to  the  sons  of  Mure  a donative. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Tragedy  of  lafentinian,  act  v.  ac.  7. 

And  ko  he  created  a hundred  tenat  our  t ; either  because  that 
number  seemed  great  ynough,  or  for  that  there  were  no  more  but 
one  hundred  that  were  of  worth  to  bee  elected  couuaellora  or  (wise) 
fathers.  IfJland.  Lu  te,  book  i.  p.  7. 

From  which  step  his  courage  ami  wisedome  raised  him  by  degrees 
to  the  soveraignty  of  Lucca,  the  senatorsArp  of  Rome,  the  sjwriall 
fauour  of  the  emperor,  and  a noero  hope  (only  by  death  preuented) 
of  subduing  Florence. 

Care*.  Surrey  */  Cornwall,  fol.  1 20. 

The  right  of  naming  senators  belonged  at  first  to  the  kings ; 
afterwards  the  consul*  chose,  anti  referred  them  to  the  people  for 
their  approbation ; but,  at  last,  the  censors  engrossed  the  whole 
privilege  of  conferring  this  honour. 

Kernel  t Rotnsr  Antigua  A otitia.  port  ii.  book  iU.  ch.  ii.  p.  101. 

The  mother  was  cheerful,  the  father  scnatorial/y  grave. 

Drummond.  Trimelt,  p.  17.  [Letter  dated  1744.) 

I remember,  in  a conversation  I once  had  with  my  ever  dear 
friend  Garrick,  who  was  the  first  of  actors,  because  he  was  the 
most  aetrte  observer  of  nature  1 ever  knew,  I asked  him,  how  it  hap- 
pened  that,  whenever  a senate  appeared  on  the  stage,  the  audience 
seemed  always  disposed  to  laughter?  He  said  the  reason  was 
plain  ; the  audience  wa*  well  acquainted  with  the  faces  of  most  of 
the  tenat  art.  Bur  he.  On  a Regicide  I ‘race.  Letter  4. 

If  the  most  unbounded  libertinism  of  sentiment  and  practice  be 
a qualification  for  a senator,  then  let  him  bo  educated  in  an  Kng 
lish  university,  as  it  is  now  constituted. 

Knox,  ft'orht,  vol.  iv.  p.  165.  Liberal  Education,  sec.  43L 

Though  his  [Titian]  style  is  not  so  pure  as  that  of  many  other 
of  the  Italian  schools,  yet  there  is  a s«rt  of  tenatorial  dignity  about 
him,  which,  however  awkward  ia  his  imitators,  teem*  to  become 
him  exceedingly. 

Reynolds.  Horhs,  voi.  L p.  100.  Discourse  4. 

This  year  therefore  was  particularly  fortunate  to  him,  as  it 
brought  an  increase,  not  only  of  issue,  but  of  dignity  into  his  fa- 
mily, by  raising  it  from  the  equestrian  to  the  temtiorimn  rank. 

Middleton.  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  sec.  1.  p.  68, 

SEN  D,  \ D.  tryndrn,  tenden  ; Ger.  tenden — kite, 

Se'ndbr.  J teendn  ; A.  S.  tendon  ; jacere,  jaculari , 
emit  ten,  mittere,  faccre  ut  eat,  to  cast  or  throw.  In 
Luke  xxi.  1.  They  cattiden  her  gifts,  is  in  A.  S.  tendon. 
In  Mark  xii.  44.  Alle  ketten  of  that  thing,  is  in  A.  S. 
tenden.  And  in  the  old  English  version  quoted  by  Mr. 
Tooke,  Mark  xii.  41.  the  word  isc/uf,  (to  cast  money,) 
and  in  the  three  remaining  verses  it  is  tent  ; she  nnte 
twey  minutis ; this  pore  wide  we  sente  ; all  senten  : tend 
and  rati  being  thus  used  as  equivalent  terms.  And  so 
tend  continues  in  vulgar  speech  to  be  still  used.  And 
see  the  Quotation  from  Spenser. 

To  throw  or  cast,  to  shoot;  to  cause  to  go  or  move  ; 
to  convey  by  agency  of  another  ; to  confer. 

It  is  used  with  correspondent  English  prepositions  as 
equivalent  to  the  compounds  of  the  Latin  mittere ; to 
emit  or  send  forth,  to  immit,  to  dismiss,  to  transmit,  Ac. 
bis  erl  bi  grate  lordes  to  yia  kyng  oftc  sende, 
fat  be  schulde  for  Code's  loue  ys  wylle  «om  del  amende. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  54. 

On  re  lord,  among  o)er  yinges,  hytn  send*  a fair  sonde, 
pat  he  haddc  an  holy  dojter  at  Colcheetre  in  yis  Ion  do. 

ML  p.  82. 

Kyng  Malcolm  hurtle  tetic  her  of  in  Scotlonde, 

To  hym  to  Gloucestre  soou  he  send*  bys  umde. 

Id.  p.  391. 

lie  sent  for  alio  ye  kyngee,  fro  Berwik  vnto  Kent, 
it  yei  with  full*  god«  wUle  all*  vnto  him  went. 

R.  Brume,  p.  19. 

After  ban  J>ow  seyndest  hem  somer.  fiat  is  hem  aoverayn  jojo 

And  bltiao  to  alle  been.  b©y«  wilde  and  tame. 

Fieri  PfouAman.  Fition,  p,  258. 


SENATE. 

SEND. 
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And  he  tenle  hem  in  to  Bethleem ; and  eetde.  Go  re,  and  axe  ye 
biaily  of  the  child,  and  whanne  ye  han  foundan  tell  ye  it  to  me  ; 
that  I alto  come  and  wonchipe  him. 

Hi chf.  Matthew,  eh.  ii. 

And  tft  them  to  Bcthleem,  saying,  Goo  and  search  diiigctly  fur 
the  ehilde.  And  wb*  ye  haue  found*  him,  brynge  n>«  wo  rdf,  that 
1 maye  come  and  worship  him  also.  Bible,  Ai mo  1551. 

For  I cam  doon  fro  heuene,  not  that  I do  my  wille,  hut  the  wille 
of  him  that  temle  me,  h ick/.  John,  rh.  v i. 

For  1 came  dome  from  heauen ; not  to  do  iny  in*  owne  writ ; but 
his  wyl  which*  hath  tent  me.  Bible,  An**  1551. 

Wherefore  in  all  haste  be  [ Ryeharde  I.]  tent  downe,  gyuynge 
stray  te  commaundemeut  that  they  shuld  ceavo  of  the  ryot,  but  the 
people  were  in  such  ire  ami  wodenea,  that  they  refray iird  not  for 
all  the  kynges  toad*,  tyll  they  had  executyd  the  fynu  of  their  wa 
lyce.  Fabynn.  Chronyele.  Am*  1191* 

— — The  king  of  Arabic  and  of  Inda, 

My  liege  lord,  on  this  suhoipM  day 
Saiueth  you  as  he  beat  can  and  may, 

And  tendeth  you  in  honour  of  your  teste 
By  me,  that  am  al  redy  at  your  heslc, 

This  stede  ol  bras. 

Chaucer,  The  Sqmeret  Tale,  t.  10424. 
Yet  had  I ueuer  suche  mattere. 

When  if  myu  herte  myght  amende. 

Not  of  *o  otuche  aa  slw  temle 
By  mouth,  and  sanle,  Grete  him  well. 

GoKvr.  Con/.  Am.  book  i.  p.  66. 

In  hia  right  hand  he  held  a trembling  dart, 

Whoae  fellow  be  before  had  tent  apart. 

Spenter.  Fame  Qurrnr,  book  ei.  can.  2. 

But  flrat  whom  khatl  are  read, 

In  fcfarch  of  this  new  world,  whom  shall  we  hod 
Sufficient  P 

AM/cw.  Pandit  Loot,  book  ii.  1.  406, 

■ ■ Thy  words 

Attentive,  and  with  more  delightful  sere, 

Divine  instructor,  I have  heard,  then  when 

Cherubic  tonga  by  night  from  neighbouring  hills 

Ae real  music  irruL  Id.  lb.  book  T.  1.  541. 


Cit.  Hey  day ! 

Good  woids  my  masters:  this  is  roart  infection. 

And  none  hut  cowards  ply  thorn  ; tell  me,  Deems, 
Without  more  circumstance,  who  is  the  tender  1 
Betmmant  ami  Fletcher.  The  Latci  o/  Candy,  act  iii.  sc.  1, 


Ex*.  This  was  a merry  meaaage. 

Kino.  We  hope  to  make  the  tender  blush  at  it. 

ShaAspearr.  Henry  F.  act  i.  *c.  2.  fol.  72. 

If  I must  contend,  said  he. 

Beat  with  the  best,  the  tn der  not  the  tent, 

Or  all  at  once  ; mare  glorte  will  he  wann. 

Or  leas  be  lost. 

Ahtlm.  Paradtte  Lott,  book  ir.  1.  851. 
His  wounded  men  he  first  tndt  off  to  shore. 

Never  till  now  unwilling  to  obey  ; 

They,  not  their  wound*,  but  want' of  strength,  deplore, 

And  think  them  happy  who  with  him  can  stay. 

Drydm.  Annul  Mira/.u'U. 

SENDAI*,  Fr.  scndal;  It.  zendalo ; Sp.  ccndal , 
Low  Lat.  cendalum.  A very  thin  or  fine  silk. 

Ami  j«  worbly  women,  wit  gnurv  long*  ft  agree 
Int  go  ou  strike  and  tendaL  to  sewen  we  duo  tymeyt. 

VVh  Plouhman.  I it  ton,  p.  128. 

In  fcangiiia  and  in  perse  hu  clad  was  all* 

Lined  with  taffata,  and  with  teudalU. 

Ckatuxr.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Talei,  t.  441, 
The  curtcins  were  of  tendall  thyn. 

Gosper.  Com/.  Am.  I>oolt  i, 

SENEBIERA,  in  Botany,  & genus  of  the  class  Te- 
tradynamia,  order  Siticulo*a,  natural  order  Crucifer  er, 
Generic  character:  seed-vessel  a kidney-shaped  pouch, 
compressed,  corrugated,  cells  valveless,  one-seeded. 

Four  species,  natives  nfboth  hemispheres. 

SEN  EC  I O,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  S yn  ge- 
nt ua,  order  Superfiua , natural  order  Composite.  Ge- 
neric character : calyx  cylindrical,  cup-shaped,  scaly  at 
the  base  ; receptacle  naked  ; down  simple. 

An  extensive  genus,  containing  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  species,  natives  of  both  hemispheres;  ten 
are  natives  of  England  : the  most  remarkable  is  Senccio 
vulgaris,  the  common  Groundsel.  In  the  axilhc  of  the 
leaves  there  are  fine  downy  hairs ; these,  when  examined 
hy  a powerful  microscope,  are  found  to  be  articulated, 
and  in  the  articulations  a circulation  of  sap,  similar  to 
that  in  the  Chara,  has  been  discovered. 


SEND. 

SENE- 

GAMBIA. 


SENEGAMBIA. 


Name. 


French 

claims. 


SF.NEGAMBIA,  a convenient,  though  hardly  legi- 
timate compound,  was  iuvented  probably  by  the  French 
as  a name  for  the  tract  of  couutry  comprehended  be- 
tween the  Sahrd,  or  Great  Desert  North  of  the  Senegal, 
and  the  Tooth  Coast,  in  the  parallel  of  5°  S.,  or,  more 
definitively,  from  Cabo  Branco,  (White  Cape,)  in 
20°  5'  N.  and  17°  6'  36"  W.,  and  Cabo  das  Palmas, 
Cape  Palms)  in  4°  23'  N.  and  7°  46'  12"  W.,  to  the 
whole  of  which,  the  French  lay  a sort  of  claim,  on  the 
ground  of  prior  occupation  ; fur  they  affirm  that  traders 
from  Dieppe  and  Rouen  had  formed  establishments  all 
along  the  coast  from  Gor*?e  to  Cormentin  (Kormanti) 
between  x.  o.  1365*  and  1392,  at  which  latter  period 


• u Aranl  f i m 1364  let  Normandt  ...  dteoavrtrenl  /o  Gminfep 
say*  Cfolbetry ; (L  36.)  but,  if  ao,  how  came  all  knowledge  of  their 
discoveries  to  have  been  lost  before  the  commencement  of  the  fol- 
lowing century  P Neither  of  the  above  authors  produces  any 

vouchers ; M.  Malte-Bruu  says  not  one  word  of  the  Dieppo-men's 
discoveries  on  the  coast  of  Africa  : “ Let  Partmymr  ouvrirint  mix 
mh'Mt  tf  Europe  la  c ami  re  det  rffawwllll*  says  M.  Walcknocr, 
( fircherchn,  p.  30.)  ami  the  names  Bojador,  Blanco,  and  Sierra 
l*ooe  show  to  what  nation  we  are  indebted  for  a knowledge  of 
that  coast.  M-  Kstnncelin  ( Foyayet  el  ZXeomterlet  det  Normandt, 
p.  7,  et  tey.)  has  lately  revived  these  dormant  claims,  but  without 


that  branch  of  commerce  was  entirely  abandoned.  (La- 
bat,  i.  6 — 11.  Durand,  Voy.  au  Senegal,  i.  p.  7.  Uol- 
berry,  i.  36.)  The  term  Senegambia  may,  however,  be 
with  more  propriety  restricted  within  narrower  limits ; 
and  os  4*  the  Guinea  Coast"  has,  in  a former  volume  of 
this  Work,  (Ency.  MeL  xxiii.  p.  16.)  been  supposed  to 
begin  at  Cape  Mount,  (Cabo  do  Monte,)  in  6°  44'  12"  N., 


producing  any  evidence  except  that  of  YilLauH  de  Betlefond, 
which  is  in  affect  the  source  whence  Lnhat  (it flatten,  i.  7.)  derived 
almost  all  that  he  says  on  the  subject ; and  subsequent  writers 
have  done  nothing  more  than  copy  Labat.  The  anginal  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  company  of  merchants  who  mnric  these  dis- 
coveries, were  destroyed  in  the  bombardment  of  Dieppe  in  1694, 
(Labat,  i.  8.  KstanreUn,  p.  3.)  and  by  a singular  fatality  the 
MSS.  containing  extract*  from  them,  have  also  disappeared  ; but 
the  archives  of  Rouen  Have  never  been  scorched : some  of  the 
early  voyagers  indeed,  aa  Braun,  (De  Bvy,  Navtyatmnet,  Sfc-  i. 
A pp . p.  40.)  bebered  the  French  to  have  vixited  1*.  Mina  at  a very 
early  period.  A writer  in  the  Hulls  tin  de  la  Sortin'  de  tifoyraphie, 
(xvhi.  176,226.)  has  lately  endeavoured  to  justify  theit  claims 
by  a reference  to  an  ancient  Map  on  wood  in  the  Royal  library 
at  Paris,  and  to  the  manuscript  Charts  of  Uso  di  mure  at  Genoa, 
both  which  record  a voyage  to  the  Rio  do  Oto  in  1346;  but  these 
Charts  only  refer  to  voyages  made  by  the  Catalans,  and  say  nothing 
respecting  the  Norm  ana  and  Bretons. 
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8KKK-  the  interval  between  that  point  and  the  mouth  of  the 
GAMBIA.  Gambia  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general  head 
of  Sierra  Leone,  while  Senegambia  may  be  applied  to  the 
region  bounded  by  the  rivers  whence  it  takes  its  name, 
and  a line  drawn  through  the  small  space  which  sepa- 
rates  the  heads  of  those  rivers.  1.  The  Senegal  is  said 
nm'  to  rise  in  about  10°  50*  N.  and  11°  W.,  in  the  moun- 
tains whence  the  Gambia,  J Alibi,  (Niger,)  Fa  Mind,  Rio 
Grande,  Roktfl,  and  innumerable  smaller  rivers,  spring, 
and,  after  running  for  upwards  of  400  miles  by  a very 
large  sweep  from  nearly  due  East  by  a North-Westerly 
direction,  flows  Westwards  with  a little  deviation  to  the 
South  till  it  approaches  the  sea.  which  it  enters  in  15° 
bV  18*  N.  and  16°  82'  42"  W.  It  reaches  a level 
country,  after  a course  of  about  800  miles,  just  be- 
low its  junction  with  the  Faldme;  and  below  that 
point  passes  through  a flat  alluvial  tract  In  1445 
Lan^arole,  (Lancelot,)  Controller  of  the  Customs  at 
Lfcgos,  and  one  of  the  Infante  Don  Henry’s  favourite 
captains,  discovered  this  river,  called  Ovedeck*  by  the 
natives,  (De  Burros,  I.  i.  13.  tom.  i.  p.  109.)  but  Canaga 
(Sanagd)  by  the  Portuguese,  because  the  Chief  with 
whom  their  traffic  was  then  carried  on  bore  that  name, 
or,  in  other  words,  was  so  called  by  his  country- 
men, as  belonging  to  the  great  Berber  Tribe  of  Sart- 
hiijah  or  Sanhdgah,  f and  consequently  a Sanhagl. 
Names.  “ At  its  mouth,”  says  De  Barros,  ( Asia , i.  213.)  “ the 
Jalof  people  call  it  Dengue h ; (De-ngekh?)  tbc  Tucu- 
rols  (Tukrilris?)  higher  up,  Maio;  the  (,'aragoltfs,  (Sa- 
rihulte.)  Cdlle;  and  in  its  course  through  a Province 
(romarca)  called  Bagand,  (Baghnu,  Bulletin  Geog r. 
iii.  92,  93.)  which  is  the  most  Eastern,  it  is  called  Zim- 
bald,  (Jimbalah  or  Gimbalah,)  whence  that  Province 
sometimes  receives  the  same  name;  but  in  the  King- 
dom of  Tungubutu  (Tumbutd,  MArmol,  fol.  xvii.  6.) 
they  call  it  19a,”  (Isa.*)  Thus  the  early  Portuguese, 
misled  by  Ptolemy  and  Negro  accounts,  confounded 
the  J alibi  with  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  By  the  Man- 
dingis  the  Senegal  is  now  called  Bi-flng,  (Black  Ri- 
ver,) by  the  Filins  Baled,  (Black,)  or  Fura  the  Flood; 
nor  does  its  original  name,  (preserved  by  the  accurate 
D’Anville,)  Sanagi  or  Senegi,  appear  to  hate  received 
its  final  l till  the  latter  end  of  the  XVIIth  Cenlury.§ 


• VAidek  signifies  open  the  land,”  in  Wolof.  the  language 
spoken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal.  (Ran).  Dir/.  iFe/of.) 

) The  letter  Jim  (J)  I*  oftm  jjrtmuunced  g hjr  the  Moors  as  well 
as  by  the  common  people  in  Egypt.  This  is  probably  its  ancient 
sound,  ss  appears  from  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek  and  Latin. 

J This  remarkable  passage,  which  is  matted  in  Aslley’s  Col  tec* 
turn  of  i '/•» «/'».  pii.  53.  54.)  and  in  the  French  translation  by  tho 
Abbt  Prhwt,  {Hut-  Generate  de t Fofagei,  tom.  iii.)  has  been 
disfigured  in  passing  through  various  hands.  The  diligent  com- 
piler of  Aftlry'fl  Collection  )iad  uo  access,  it  seems,  to  a better  au- 
thority than  the  French  translation  of  Marmot's  Africa,  (lib.  viii. 
c.  iii  fol.  18.)  and  has  therefore  Mage  for  Mayo,  and  SarmgtJ*  for 
Coragolts.  Bag* no  (in  Marniul,  Bagamo)  be  has  omitted,  and 
has  substituted  * for  c,  in  Yea.  He  adds  that,  with  respect  to 
these  names,  “ Mkrmol  does  not  inform  us  bow  ha  came  by  his 
intelligence  f a plain  proof  that  the  compiler  of  Astley's  work  had 
never  looked  into  tho  Ama  of  De  Buns,  which  he  notwithstanding 
frequently  cites,  l'sa,  which  signifies  river  in  the  language  spoken 
atTumbuktj.is  the  name  there  given  to  the  Niger.  (AnruUtvf  Or.Ut. 
p.  537.  Caillie,  Fag.  iii  313.  Denham,  Tr  teeth,  p.  182.)  I'sa  Ibar6, 
“ the  Great  River/'  is  the  KissAr  name  of  the  Jilibk,  and  Bangwa 
kaina.  the  Little  River,  is  its  tributary,  which  passes  byTombutlb, 
as  that  place  was  often  called  by  Abi  Bekr.  a learned  native  of  it. 

$ D'Aaulle,  even  in  the  Maps  attached  to  Lshat's  Xowvetfo  Re- 
/<*/*« «,  rejected  the  final  /,  though  that  author  speaks  (L  13-)  as  if 
it  was  used  a century  before.  Perhaps  the  French  traders  spelt 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Zenegi,  SentjaJ,  which  by  the  omis- 
sion of  a dash  across  tbs  I,  is  changed  into  Senegal. 


If  M.  Motlien  really  saw  its  source,  it  run*  at  first  to  the  8KNR- 
Soulh-Eatl,  passing  near  Tlmbo,  the  Capital  of  Futa-  GAMBIA, 
JaSlo,  then  takes  a wide  sweep  to  the  North  and  North- 
West,  and  a little  below  its  junction  with  the  Ba-w&lima,  ^ourie‘ 
a considerable  stream,  makes  its  first  descent  from  the 
hills  at  the  cataract  of  Gwina,*  about  25  nautical  miles 
above  that  of  Felu  or  Fid,  which,  according  to  the 
French,  who  visited  it  in  1719,  (Labat,  ii.  157.)  has  a 
perpendicular  height  of  more  thau  30  fathoms,  (160  feeQ 
but  by  M.Durauton  was  found  to  be  only  10  or  12  feet 
high,  {Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Geogr,  ii.  179.)  Below 
this  latter  fall  its  course  sweeps  round  by  West,  North- 
West,  and  South- Weal  till  within  about  40  miles  from 
its  mouth,  where  it  turns  at  a very  acute  angle,  and  runs 
about  South  by  West  to  the  sen,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a narrow  neck  of  sand.  The  length  of  its 
course  from  the  Falls  of  Feld  is  estimated  by  Father 
Labat  (ii.  156.)  at  287  leagues;  (661  miles;)  but  more 
exact  measurements,  made  a few  years  ago,  give  about 
200  miles  from  the  Falls  of  Felu  to  B&kel,  and  321 
miles  from  that  post  to  the  river's  mouth ; which, 
allowing  one  half  in  addition  for  its  matiy  windings, 
will  amount  to  about  760  nautical  miles,  so  that 
the  whole  distance  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  can 
scarcely  exceed  1200  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels  as  far  as  Fort  SL  Joseph  or  GaLam,t  in  14°  38f 
N.  and  11°  52f  W.  It  is  augmented  by  many  streams 
in  its  passage  through  the  mountains,  some  of  which,  as 
the  B%-li  and  Ba-WulimA,  are  considerable,  but  the  Fa- 
l.-md  was  only  about  three  feet  deep  when  crossed  by 
' ‘ uiigo  Park  in  the  month  of  December,  before  it  had 
fab*  it  to  its  lowest  point.  At  Kavi,  just  below  the  Falls 
of  Felu,  that  traveller  found  the  Senegal  not  wider  than 
the  Tweed  at  Melrose.  Both  above  and  below  Bakdl, 
in  14°  53'  30"  N.  and  12°  21'  Iff'  W.,  it  is  fordable  in 
several  places  in  the  dry  season ; ( Bulletin  dee  Sciences 
Gcographiques,  xxvi.  1 14.)  and  abed  of  rock  occasion- 
ally obstructs  the  passage  till  about  25  miles  from  its 
mouth,  where  its  depth  is  from  six  to  eight  fathoms. 

The  descent  from  the  high  land  is  very  gradual,  so  much 
so  as  to  make  the  immense  plain  between  the  hills  and 
the  sea  almost  a complete  level.  At  the  distance  of 
240  nautical  miles  in  a straight  line  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  coast,  says  M.  de  Beaufort,  ( Bulletin  S.  G. 
iii.  169.)  the  elevation,  as  measured  by  the  barometer,  is 
not  more  than  300  feet.  At  about  45  miles  from  the 
river’s  mouth  the  soil  on  either  side  is  not  raised  much 
above  the  level  of  the  stream  when  lowest;  and  fifteen 
miles  higher  up,  it  throws  out  two  branches,  the  Gorom 
and  Khasakh,  which  again  join  the  river  below  the  Isle 
of  St.  Louis.  The  islands  formed  by  these  branches 
are  intersected  by  other  channels,  and  they  appear  to  have 
been,  in  remote  times,  parts  of  a large  delta,  of  which 
the  principal  outlet  was,  perhaps,  that  now  called  the 
Marigot  des  Marangouius  (Gnat  Creek)  or  Ghiagheir,{ 


* There  is  no  cataract  at  Gwitu.  (GouLoa  or  Goviuea  of  the 
Map*,)  according  to  M.  da  Beaufort,  ( BuUetm  de  ta  Soedti  de 
GfoprapAie,  iii.  332.) 

f Lately  called  Fort  St.  Charier ; it*  native  name  is  Makanna. 
In  the  Map  attached  to  Major  Gray’*  Trareft,  it  i*  placed  in  14° 
55'  N.  and  10°  10*  TV.,  but  M.  Jomard  has  *hown  { BuUetm  de  ta 
Soe.  de  Gfogr.  x.  16.)  that  the  position*  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia  have  been  corned  too  far  to  the  East. 

J Probably  Jajetr  or  Dyadveir,  The  Arabic  letter  jim  is  pro- 
nounced guttursliy  by  the  Wolof*,  a*  ^tjua,  the  #4  of  tbe  dth  (J) 
being  sounded  aa  a soft  guttural  or  strong  aspirate,  j ust  as  the  gut- 
tural cA  of  the  Gauls  in  c hand,  (ca/idju,)  ckiarme,  ( carmen ,)  c4*r- 
tea,  (carte,)  ha*  acquired  tbe  sound  of  at  in  modem  French- 
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6F.NE-  for  it  is  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  main  stream ; 

GAMBIA.  an{j  tj,e  |ong  und  narrow  neck  of  sand  which  now  sepa- 
1 rates  the  river  from  the  sea  may  very  possibly  have  been 
thrown  up  by  the  opposite  agencies  of  the  heavy  surf 
from  the  ocean  and  the  current  of  the  river  which  con- 
stantly brings  down* *  a vast  quantity  of  alluvial  matter 
during  its  inundations.  The  rise  of  the  stream  occasioned 
by  the  tropical  rains  begins  with  them  about  or  soon 
after  the  Summer  solstice  ; and  such  is  the  body  of  water 
then  brought  from  the  interior,  that  it  is  fresh  even  to 
the  bar  of  the  rivers  mouth.  By  the  middle  of  August 
the  inundation  has  reached  its  greatest  height,  (Adanson, 
p.  101.)  and  the  whole  country  near  its  banks  is 
at  that  time  under  water.  By  the  end  of  September, 
about  the  time  of  the  Autumnal  equinox,  the  dry,  cool, 
and  healthy  season  commences ; and  the  river  begins  to 
fall  early  in  October,  (Adanson,  p.  123.)  being  lowest 
about  the  Winter  solstice.  Its  depth  for  the  first  25 
miles  varies  from  six  to  eight  fathoms,  and  its  width 
from  one  mile  to  600  yards.  The  rate  of  the  current  in 
the  season  of  the  flood,  from  June  to  December,  is 
three  or  four  miles  an  hour;  in  the  dry  season,  during 
the  other  half  year,  it  is  only  about  a mile  and  a half. 

Climate,  From  January  to  April  winds  from  the  North-East 
or  East  North-East  prevail ; in  the  other  months  they 
ore  generally  from  the  North-West.  Hurricanes  are 
scarcely  known,  and  storms  rare.  The  entrance  of  the 
Senognl,  like  that  of  almost  every  African  river,  is  ob- 
structed by  a very  dangerous  bar,  which  is  continually 
changing  its  position  in  an  interval  measuring  about 
nine  miles  from  North  to  South.  The  North  point  of 
the  entrance  is  in  15°  55'  18"  N.  and  16°  32f  42"  W. 
Vessels  drawing  only  10  or  11  feet  of  water  can  pass  it. 
In  the  dry  season  its  depth  is  reduced  to  12  or  13  feet 
of  water.  (Golberry,  i.  143.)  The  opposite  actions  of 
the  rapid  current  one  way,  and  of  the  tide  wave  from 
the  ocean  the  other,  occasion  so  tremendous  a surf  as 
can  never  be  passed  without  ha2ard  except  when  there 
is  a perfect  calm,  a very  rare  occurrence.  From  January 
to  June,  before  the  river  begins  to  rise,  is  the  best  sea- 
son for  crossing  the  bar;  on  which,  however,  ships 
occasionally,  and  boats  continually,  are  lost.  The  surf, 
as  elsewhere,  comes  in  three  successive  waves,  the  last 
of  which  rises  to  a perpendicular  height  of  11  or  12  feet 
and  then  breaks,  so  that,  without  very  skilful  manage- 
ment, the  boat  must  either  be  sunk  or  swept  away  by 
the  retreating  ware.  (Adanson,  p.  98.) 

Rim  “ The  land,”  sap  Dc  Barros,  (Asia,  i.  iii.  8.  tom.  i. 

Gambia.  p.  213.)  M which  is  called  by  the  natives  by  the  com- 

mon name  of  Jalof,  lies  between  two  notable  rivers,  the 
CanagA  and  Gembea.”  **  The  latter,”  he  adds,  (p. 
215.)  “as  far  as  the  gold-mart  to  which  our  ships  go, 
which  may  be  from  the  bar,  by  reason  of  its  windings, 
180  leagues,  and  in  a straight  line,  80,  is  called  by  the 
negroes  of  the  land  Gainbu,  and  by  us  Gdmbea  ;t  the 


Hence  M.  Dart  (Grammaire  Waltsft j expresses  by  ifAy  the  English/ 
and  by  /Ay  our  eft.  This  artlem  has  been  followed  in  some  roo 
dern  Maps.  When  the  guttural  is  strongly  sounded,  as  is  some- 
times the  caw.  thrsc  lettrrs,  j and  cA,  are  expressed  by  yA  or  ahi, 
as  is  generally  dona  by  M.  Jomord;  but  when  the  guttural  is 
scarce-  y heard,  di  or  U become  their  representatives;  hence  we 
have  I>.alli-bu  for  Jsllibi  or  D’hyalliba. 

* M.  Golberry,  however,  (foy.  i.  190.)  condemns  this  supposi- 
tion as  groundless,  but  the  lessons  he  alleges  are  of  small  weight, 

f Had  Mr.  Green,  the  judicious  compiler  of  Astley'*  CW/cc/roa 
of  Ptgaget,  been  acquainted  with  Dc  Barms 's  work,  which  he 
qnatca  at  secondhand,  he  would  probably  have  preferred  Gambea 
to  Gambra,  which  he  took  from  Jobeon  (u.  181.)  andCadaMosto. 


greater  port  of  which  runs  in  a winding  course,  with  8RWB- 
muny  turns,  principally  from  the  mart  downwards,  till  it  QAMMA. 
enters  the  sea  in  1 3^°  to  the  South-  East  of  the  Cape  which 
we  call  Green.  (Verde.)  It  bears  a greater  body  of 
water  than  the  Qanagil,  and  much  deeper,  because 
some  very  capital,  strange  (barbarot)  rivers  which  take 
their  rise  in  the  interior  of  the  country  called  Modinga 
enter  into  it,  and  its  principal  fountains  are  those  of  the 
river  which  Ptolemy  calls  Niguer,  and  the  Lybian  lake, 

(a  Lagoa  Libya.)*’  As  the  position  given  by  Ptolemy 
(Grogr.  iv.  6.  p.  lt>9.)  to  the  mouths  of  the  Doras, 

(15°  N.  10°  E.)  the  A rsinarian  Promontory,  (IS3  N. 

8°  E.)  and  the  mouths  of  the  Trachir,  (11°N.  9°  30'  E.) 
agreed  so  nearly  with  their  own  oliservations  respecting 
the  Sanagi,  (in  15°  Sty  N.)  Gambea,  (in  13°  30’  N.) 
and  Cape  Verde,*  (in  14°  20*  N.)  the  Portuguese  dis- 
coverers had  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the  identity  of  those 
places  : and  as  that  geographer  says  the  Nigir 
(6  N/ycip)  forms  the  Lake  Nigrites.  (or  the  lake  of 
the  Nigir,)  in  18°  N.  and  15°  E.,  and  sends  out 
a branch  to  the  South  to  the  river  Dares  in  two  positions, 
viz.  17°  N.  26°  E.  and  17°  N.  24°  E.  (or  according  to  the 
Latin  version,  17°  N.  21°  E.  and  13°30'N.  21°  E.)  the 
Portuguese  naturally  supposed  that  the  Sunga  and 
Gambea  were  the  two  branches  of  the  Nigir  mentioned 
by  him  : though  he  does  not  name  the  Stachir  as  one  of 
them.  Hence  arose  the  error  respecting  the  course 
of  the  Nigir,  and  its  identity  with  the  Senegal  and 
Gambia,  which,  till  the  middle  of  the  Iasi  century,  pre- 
vailed almost  universally,  though  Dclisle,  and  aficr  him 
D’Anville,  had  more  correct  notions  on  those  points. 

The  head  of  the  Gambia,  according  to  M.  Mollien,f 
(ii.  70.  302.)  is  at  a very  small  distance  from  that  oi 
the  Rio  Grande.  Its  course  is  at  first  Easterly,  but  it 
soon  makes  a sweep  to  the  North  and  West,  and  passes 
with  many  wide  curves  in  nearly  a North-Western  line 
to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  by  Bathurst  Island,  in  13° 

28'  N.  ami  163  W 1®*W.  (Owen,  CoaU  of  Africa, 

No.  4.)  Descending  from  the  same  chain  of  moun- 
tains as  the  Senegal,  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is,  in 
like  manner,  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids  and  it  is 
not  navigable  higher  than  Barrukumla,  in  13328'N.and 
13°  47'  W.,  where  the  first  ledge  of  rock  occurs.  (Astley, 

Voy.  ii.  163 — 165.)  Below  that  point  it  descends  by  a 
more  gentle  declivity  into  the  alluvial  plain,  and  brings 
down  a larger  body  of  water  than  the  Senegal.  Its 
mouth  is  not  obstructed  by  any  considerable  bar ; its 
width  diminishes  more  gradually,  and  its  depth  is  gene- 
rally greater  than  that  of  its  sister  stream,  varying  from 
nine  to  three  fathoms  at  Fata-tenda,  the  highest  English 
factory,  a few  miles  West  of  Barrakunda,  where  the 
tide  rises  there  three  or  four  feet,  and  the  river  is  as 
wide  as  the  Thames  at  London-bridge.  (Astley,  ii.  170.) 

If  De  Barros  was  rightly  informed,  (/oc.  cil.  and  I.  hi.  Native 
12,  tom.  i.  p.  255.)  the  whole  of  Sencgambia  was  in  his  uaticns. 
time  " the  land  of  the  Jalof* to  the  East  of  which  was 


• •*  O Cabo  Verde,  the  Green  Cape,  Ptolemy’s  /Vomm/ath m* 
Anmtntim,  is  placed  by  hiro,"  *ay*  lie  Barrue,(L  217.)  "in  10* 
40'  of  latitude,  and  hat  bean  verified  by  us  a»  being  in  14°  20' 
he  therefore  place*  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  5(7  S.  K.  of  Cape 
Verde . That  Cape  ia  by  Captain  Owen’*  Obenmhmt  (No.  4.)  in 
14*44' 30"  N.f  and  the  entrance  of  the  Gambia  in  13*28',  so  that 
the  early  navigator*  were  only  2V  in  error. 

f It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  M.  Joinard,  in  hit  sketch  of  the 
course  of  these  river*.  «Ut*d  1828,  (BmOttim  dr  la  See.  dr  Giogr.  x. 
144.)  carrot*  the  Gambia  no  further  than  13*  30*  VV.,  and  adds, 
u Court  in rni— rr  ’’  1*  there  reason,  then,  to  question  the  accuracy 

of  Million’s  statements? 
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8RNK-  “the  land  called  Mandinga;"  {Hid.  i.216.)  but  in  the 
GAMBIA.  ja^er  half  of  the  XVIIth  Century  the  territory  between 
the  two  rivers  was  already  subdivided  into  at  least  three 
separate  States,  and  the  Fulas  were  established  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  it,  as  well  as  among  the  Mandmgds 
beyond  the  Falcon!,  which  has  a Northerly  course,  and 
joins  the  Senegal  in  14°45'N.  und  12°  ltK  W.  Of 
these  three  powerful  nations,  the  .Talofs  or  Walofs, 
Fdlas  and  Manding&s,  who  were  all  known  to  the 
earliest  navigators  on  these  coasts  the  two  latter  seem 
to  have  encroached  on  the  former  subsequently  to  their 
first  intercourse  with  Europeans ; and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  slave-trade,  so  soon  encouraged  by 
the  latter,  accelerated  that  wide  subdivision  into  petty 
States,  mutually  jealous  of  each  other,  which  has  now  for 
upwards  of  two  centuries  been  the  bane  of  this  highly 
favoured  and  productive  country.  Almost  all  these 
minor  States,  however,  are  portions  of  the  three  distinct 
and  widely-extended  nations  mentioned  above : 1.  the 
Fulas;  2.  Mandingas;  and  3.  Wolofs. 
oclah,  The  Fulas,  the  most  Eastern  and  widely  extended  of 
Pwils,or  the  three,  were  least  known  to  the  Portuguese,  and  are 
Poul*.  therefore  only  incidentally  mentioned  by  T)e  Harms  (i.  p. 

221 — 257)  as  the  Fullos,  whose  King  **  was  then  a fire- 
brand in  those  parts,*  and  a scourge  of  that  Pagan  |>eople, 
rising  up  from  the  South  in  u territory  called  Fula  (e m 
huma  comarca  chamada  Futa ) with  so  great  a number 
of  people  as  dried  up  a river  when  they  came  to  it.** 
{Asia,  I.  iii.  12.  tom.  i.  p.  25ft.)  By  the  Arabs  they 
are  called  Felldtah,  FeMtiyab,  Fuldn,  or  FulAni.t 
The  proper  country  of  those  near  the  Western  coast 
seems  to  be  Fuladu,  or  rather  Fula-dughii.J  a tract  to 
the  East  of  the  Bu-fing,  (Senegal,)  and  lying  between  it 
and  the  Bd-li.  They  are  called  Pcvle  by  the  French, 
but  that  term,  according  to  M.  Dard.  {Cram.  Hrolofe% 
148.)  is  properly  the  name  of  the  first  of  their  three 
castes,  the  warriors,  or  Puls;  the  second  is  that  of  the 
husbandmen  or  Fulldhs ; and  the  third  consists  of  the 
missionaries  or  Tuklrer.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked 
that  the  two  last  words  are  the  Arabic  Fellih,  *‘  a la- 
bourer,” and  a slight  alteration  of  Tak6rir,§  the  plural  of 
Tckruri,  “ a negro  pilgrim.'*  (Rurckhardt,  Nubii,  p.  44, 
Idrlsl  par  Jaubert,  p.  10,  11.)  They  are  also  divided 
into  the  black  and  red;  the  former,  nearly  resembliag 
the  Wolofs,  are  doubtless  a mixed  race,  (Mollien,  i. 
275.)  the  latter,  copper-coloured,  apparently  allied  to 
the  Berbers  or  Arabs.  The  red  Pulios  (now  nearly 
extinct)  are  zealous  Muselmdns,  and  less  robust  and 
courageous  than  their  negro  brethren.  The  features  of 
even  the  latter  have  not  the  genuine  negro  cast,  and 
their  hair  is  less  curly  and  woolly.  They  have  also  dark 
lips,  and  more  prominent  noses.  They  occupy,  as 
masters,  if  not  as  sole  possessors,  a large  extent  of 
country  between  9®  and  15°  N.,  and  from  9°  to  12°  W., 


• Temaii,  the  Ffila  King,  thu*  described  by  tbo  Poctngncse  His- 
torian, is  strangely  mistaken  by  Pro  (Visor  Charles  Rtltrr  ( Erd- 
kmde,  i.  p.  34!$.)  os  tbe  victim,  xvot  the  causa  of  tbo  barbarities 
exercised  by  His  armies* 

f Fulint  is  a derivative  from  the  Arable  Folin,  u such  a one,” 
“ somebody."  Fellitah  or  FdUti  is  their  proper  Arabic  denomina- 
tion. They  call  themselves  Polio  or  Pullsu  (Gtogroph.  Journal, 
vL  111.) 

FGla-land  in  the  Mandingk  tongue. 

Tekiyimeh,  the  plurnl  of  Tckrtiri,  (i.  e.  a native  of  Trkrfirj 
•cconUng  lo  Burckhanit,  f foe.  at.)  teems  to  have  been  irregularly 
formed  from  Tekrfiriyln,  the  segulnr  plural  of  Tekrdrt  Flila  is 
not  derived  from  the  Arabic  word  fdlkL  and  Is  sometimes  written 
Ffllt  or  FAIT. 
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comprehending  the  greater  part  of  the  highlands,  which  SKNE- 
give  birth  to  all  the  great  rivers  of  Western  Africa.  GAMBIA! 
Ttmbd,  in  10°  N.  and  11°  W„  the  Capital  of  Futa  Jallo, 
is  their  principal  town.  Gndu,  South  of  Fula-dughu  ; 

Banibuk,  (Bambughu,)  a conquered  territory;  Knn- 
kodu,  (Kungodughu,)  Wdrnda,  and  Sitadu,  (Sata- 
dughu,)  South  of  Bambtik,  and  lying  between  the  Ba- 
Fing  and  the  Faleme;  Bundu  on  the  West  side  of  that 
river ; Brukoor  Biriko,  South-East  of  Bundu  ; Wisulo, 
where  they  are  Pagans ; Sangara,  whence  the  Jfllibd 
rises ; and  Fiita  Toro,  a colony  on  the  South  side  of  the 
Senegal,  between  12°  and  15°  W.  longitude,  arc  the  prin- 
cipal tracts  of  country  inhabited  by  this  warlike  and 
fanatical  race.  Within  the  last  century,  if  not  earlier, 
they  extended  their  conquests  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
African  Peninsula;  and  Bello,*  the  Sultrfn  of  S&kat6, 

Chief  of  the  Felldtahs  in  Ilausd,  was  known  and  ac- 
knowledged as  a brother  by  the  Fulas  of  Futa  Toro  and 
Bundu.  They  ore  for  the  most  part  a pastoral  people, 
less  civilized  than  the  Mandingis.  Those  of  Toro, 
called  Tdrodd,  are  of  mixed  blood,  having  expelled  their 
red  brethren;  they  have  just  the  same  simplicity,  kind- 
heartedness,  and  uprightness  as  the  genuine  Pulios  in 
Buudu.  Their  secret  society,  called  Al-inuseri,  resembles 
the  ParAh  of  the  Susiis.  (Mollien,  i.  281.) 

The  Mandingis  {Gcogr.  Journal,  vi.  112.)  seem  to  Muodinge 
have  been  anciently  the  most  widely  extended  of  any  of  M«i- 
thc  negro  nations;  at  present  they  are  dispersed  over  avast 
tract  of  country  to  the  South  of  the  Fulnhs  or  Fellatahs. 

Like  the  latter,  they  seem  to  be  rattier  the  descendants 
of  u mixed  race  than  genuine  negroes.  A complexion 
somewhat  lighter,  more  regular  features,  a more  oval 
face,  and  a taller,  slenderer  figure  distinguish  them  from 
the  other  negro  races.  (Gol berry,  Voy.  ii.  167.)  They 
are  an  agricultural  and  commercial  rather  than  a pas- 
toral people ; simple,  open,  good-humoured,  cheerful, 
obliging,  and  hospitable.  Though  strict  Muselmans, 
they  are  not  intolerant.  Docile  and  fond  of  learning, 
they  establish  schools,  and  are  successful  propagators 
of  their  faith  wherever  they  settle.  Their  Chiefs  are 
generally  distinguished  by  their  personal  appearance 
and  knowledge  ; and  the  tenderness  with  which  Mungo 
Park,  when  a friendless  wanderer,  was  fostered  by  Knrfa 
Taura,  bears  honourable  testimony  to  the  benevolence 
and  generosity  of  the  Mandingo  character.  (Rennell ; 

Park,  Trac.  p.  xcii.)  It  may  also  be  added  that  the 
knowledge  and  intelligence  of  Abu  Bekr  of  Tombuktfi, 

{Gtogr.  Journal , vi.  100.)  who  was  carried  away  in 
slavery  while  yet  a child,  afford  a no  less  striking  evi- 
dence of  their  mental  powers  and  the  care  with  which 
the  children  of  their  Chiefs  are  educated.  Their  original 
country  seems  lo  have  been  the  mountainous  region 
which  gives  birth  to  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Niger* 


■ * The  historical  memoranda  given  by  Bello  to  Captain  Clap- 
perton,  {Travtlt,  p,  158.)  though  not,  perhaps,  entirely  to  be 
trusted,  afford  some  data  which  may  stive  to  connect  the  accounts 
of  the  okl  Arabian  geographers  with  tbe  reports  of  modem  travel- 
lers. Thus  we  find  that  Tekrfir  comprehend*  the  country  between 
Nubia  and  Bomfi.  To  the  West  of  Bornfi  is  HausA,  tbe  Western 
division  of  which  is  Ghfirumi,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Boirdich  and 
Abfi  Bekr  as  bordering  on  Hauls.  Next  to  it  is  Moshf,  (Moo-shcr 
in  the  printed  text,  y having  been  written  like  r.)  the  M/ise  of  De 
Barros,  {Amo,  i.  p.  259.)  Muse  or  Monti  of  Abi  Bekr.  {Gtogr. 
Journal,  vi.  1 10.)  To  the  North-West  of  which  is  Mal(,  (the  Melli 
of  Leo  African  us,)  comprehending,  among  other  Provinces,  Bam- 
barsh.  Sangbf,  lying  on  the  North  of  Most,  is  probably  Songo, 
“ one  of  the  most  populous  of  the  Mandinga  cities"  io  the  tims  of 
De  Barros. 
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SENK-  now  in  possession  of  the  Fulas;  and  it  is  probably  the 
GAMBIA,  pnjnt  territory  called  by  the  Arabs  Mdii  * Mandi 
Mansa  (the  King  of  Mandi?)  mentioned  by  De  Barren., 
(Mia,  i.  257.)  may  have  taken  his  title  from  Mandi, 
whence  the  Mandingis  derive  their  name.  The  high- 
lands between  the  Ba-biii  and  Bd-li  called  Mandingd 
or  Mondiug,  to  the  South-West  of  Biimbara,  may  ue 
considered  as  a part  of  the  original  country  of  this  race, 
(Ritter,  Erdkundt,  i.  353.)  where  they  are  occupied  as 
herdsmen  and  cultivators  of  the  soil ; but  different 
branches  of  the  nation  extend  to  the  borders  of  Ashanti 
one  way,  und  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  the  other; 
B dm  barn  itself  being  a Mandi ngfi  State,  its  language 
approaching  much  more  nearly  to  the  true  Mandingd 
than  Mungo  Park  supposed,  and  the  Sus&s  to  the  East 
of  Siena  Leone,  are  probably  a brunch  from  the  same 
stock.  Their  language  seems  to  liave  a remote  resem- 
blance to  the  Mantling*.  (H.  Kilham,  Mandingo 
Lessons.  Winterbottom,  Sierra  Leone,  i.  352.)  The 
Mandingis  are  the  greatest  traders  in  all  Negroland ; 
individually,  or  in  caravans,  they  are  continually  tra- 
versing the  whole  of  central  Africa  from  the  Western 
Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea ; aud  as  they  are  very  devout.t 
many  find  their  way  to  Mecca.  Their  Government  is, 
for  the  most  part,  patriarchal,  n form  to  which  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Korfcn  easily  adapts  itself;  and,  as  in  the 
Peninsula  of  Arabia,  their  Sovereigns  content  themselves 
with  Uie  humble  title  of  ImhmJ  or  “ Leader,1'  their  prin- 
cipal officers  being  styled  Alkkid,  “ Commander,'*  or 
Alkidi,  “ Judge,’*  which  offices  seem  to  be  hereditary. 
The  heads  of  families  are  consulted  on  all  weighty  mat- 
ters, and  meet  upon  a stage  called  Ren  tang,  from  the 
tree  (6om6or)  under  the  shade  of  which  it  is  placed. 
All  causes  are  determined  by  the  customs  of  their  fore- 
fathers, or  by  Al-shar’ah,§  i.e.  the  Low  of  the  Pro- 
phet. Domestic  slaves  (i.  e.  those  boru  in  their  house, 
and  therefore  Muselmdus)  can  neither  be  sold  nor  put  to 
death  by  their  masters.  A rigid  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  as  well  as  an  abhorrence  of  the 
idolatry  and  savage  rites  by  which  it  is  generally  accom- 
panied in  Africa,  and  their  knowledge,  for  many  of  the 


* This  name,  pronounced  M6H  by  the  Barbaresque  Arabs,  is 
the  MclK  of  Leo  Africami*.  It  is  placed  on  the  West  of  Sanghi 
(Bongo  ?)  by  the  Saltan  Bello,  (Denham,  p.  166.)  who  says,  that 
“ it  unbraces  the  Province  of  Bambarah,  contains  a gold  mine, 
(Btunb&k,)  and  haa  a harbour  for  ships  sent  by  Christian  Sore- 
reigns”  In  a fragment  appended  to  a copy  of  Makrtrfs  k'kttai 
wa-l-4tkdr,  in  the  Pablic  Library  at  Leyden,  (Hamalcer,  Co taJ.  p. 
196,  it  is  «aid  that  Tekriir  was  midway  between  Kinem,  of 
which  Bora*  is  the  Capital,  and  Mall,  so  that  Mali  is  thrown  far 
to  the  Westward.  Qh&nah,  suyy  the  same  writer,  (who  lived  in 
the  XVth  Century)  wo*  first  conquered  by  the  muffled  ( mulatk- 
tktm  '.n)  Berbers,  then  by  thu  86s6  people,  and  lastly  by  the  people 
of  Mill,  whose  history  he  had  written  in  the  book  entitled  Ihtrent^T 
toft'. rfi-t/arirtuh.  llausi,  and  Mandi.  the  city  whence  the  Mao- 
dingis  receive  their  name,  both  belong  to  Mill,  according  to  Abfl 
Bckr  of  Tambuktfi,  ( Q«yr.  Jmttu.  vi.  1 12.)  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  called  Mtdawi  or  M4]bi,and  thence  3/u/iyt.  by  Des  Mar  chais, 
Sorigrave.  and  Smith.  ! Aatky,  Koy.  ii.  41/6.  iii.  54.)  Alt.  Buw- 
dich  imstook  the  name  of  the  people  for  that  of  the  country, 
(A*ha»iet,  p.  196.  ) but  Mr.  Hutchinaon,  who,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Africa,  understood  that 

MalU”  (Mile)  i»  * Mallowa.”  _ ... 

f Several  instances  have  lately  come  to  light  of  Maodingi  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies  who  had  written  from  memory  large  portions  of 
the  Kotin,  and  Ab&  Belor,  meulsoard  above,  could  find,  out  at 
•nee  almost  the  place  of  any  text  in  it. 

♦ Corrupted  into  Alimiml  or  Almirr.l  by  the  negroos.  * 

9 Al-shar'ah  or  Sharfah,  “ the  path,”  is  the  technical  term  for 
the  Law,  not  “ a commentary,'’  os  Mr.  Park  (7>«v.  p.  21.)  sup- 
posed. 


Mandingi*  have  a considerable  acquaintance  with  Arabic  SKN’K- 
litcraturc,  give  them  such  a superi  rrrity  over  most  of  their  GAMBIA, 
neighbours,  as  has  greatly  assisted  them  in  the  propagation 
of  their  faith ; but  the  austerity  of  some  parts  of  Moham- 
med's doctrine,  its  exclusiveness,  and  law  of  retaliation, 
have,  in  too  many  instances,  engrafted  a want  of  charity 
as  well  os  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism  on  the  original  sim- 
plicity and  benevolence  of  the  negro.  If  this,  as  appears 
to  be  the  case,  is  more  frequently  found  among  the 
Fullas  than  the  Mandingis,  and  the  latter  prove  on 
further  inquiry  to  have  a leas  admixture  of  foreign 
blood  than  the  former,  the  result  will  give  some  degree 
of  probability  to  the  traditions  recorded  by  Mollien, 

(i.  273.)  which  bring  the  Fullas  from  the  Land  of  Datea, 
(Bilidu-ljerid,)  to  the  South  of  Allas.  The  Mandingi  Manning* 
States  appear  to  be  as  follows : Kusdn  and  Kirta  to  countries, 
the  North  of  the  Senegal ; Bambdk,  between  that  river 
and  the  Gambia;  Ulli  or  Wulli,  N'Yani,  Badibu, 

Gikadti,  and  Barra,  on  the  North  side ; Kombo,  Fonyi, 

Jenfja,  Kyan  or  Ken,  Jagra,  N’Yimina,  Erdpina, 

Jemard,  Tumani,  and  Kantdr  on  the  South  side  of  that 
river.  In  the  interior,  the  Mandingis  occupy  the  B&m- 
barani  or  county  of  the  Bimbaras,*  Misini  between 
Bainfiari  and  Tumbuktu,  North  of  the  Jilibi;  Sata- 
dughu  and  Kongo  or  Konko-dughii,  (Hill-land,)  South 
of  Bambuk;  Dentiliyi,  Wiroda,  and  Gadu  between 
those  countries,  and  Jalldnki-dughu,  comprehending 
Raliyi,  Firiya,  Sangari,  Sulimd,  Kurankd,  and  Limbi, 
a wide  tract  of  country,  the  name  of  which  signifies 
in  the  Mandingi  tongue  “ strong-drink-man's  land/’ 

(Laing,  Trat.  p.  402.)  Kong,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  called  Koug-olu,  i.e.  mountain -people,  (H. 

Kilham’s  African  Lruotu , p.  17,  32.)  about  eighteen 
days'  journey  nearly  North-West  of  Kumiai,  capital  of 
Ashanti,  and  Ghdnah,  only  ten  days  distant  from  that 
place,  are  Mandingi  States.  These  seem  to  be  the 
South-Eastern  limits  of  this  people  ; for  in  Ghambogh&h, 

(or  Ghambarah,)  nine  or  ten  days  East  of  Ghduali,  an- 
other language  is  spoken.  The  people  of  Gbamb&ghah 
are  called  Dabambah,  Dagwombah,  or  Dagomhah,  and 
their  language  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Sallaghi  and  Uie  Mdsi  or  Mdngsi  on  the 
West  ;t  a people  who  lie  midway  between  Jcnncli  or 
Jenni,  on  the  Julibi  and  Kong,  and  are  probably  the 
Moses  to  whose  King,  John  111.,  King  of  Portugal,  sent 
a letter  by  Luke  the  Abyssinian,  who  had  found  his 
way  thither  from  Jerusalem,  and  represented  that  King 
as  half,  if  not  wholly,  a Christian.  (Dc  Burro--,  Asia,  i. 

259.) 

3.  The  Wolofe,  Yolofs,  or  Julofs.  according  to  their  Jallofo. 
own  traditions,  originally  inhabited  Walo,  at  the  North-  Wolluffiqo* 
Western  extremity  of  Senegambia,  but  increasing  in 
power  expelled  from  the  neighbouring  territories  the 
Serrers,  previously  established  there,  aud  reduced  Serrma. 
them  to  their  present  limits  between  Cape  Verde  and 
Barra  or  Bowal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia;  Walo, 

Kayor,  Wolof  Proper,  Baol,  Sin,  and  Silom  are  the 

• 4‘  Burobrongs’’  of  Moore,  (7V«r.  p.  41 ;)  the  nasal  termina- 
tion is  frequently  added  or  dropped  in  different  dulcet*  of  the 
tame  language  ; thru  we  have  Futa  Jallon  and  Futa  Julio,  Fulla 
and  Fullan,  I.ihon  and  Limbd,  Sin  and  S(,  Snngara  and  Saugaran  : 
banco  Bdmbaran  and  Birabara.  The  instability  of  the  nasal  is 
strongly  exemplified  in  moat  of  the  Indian  dialecta. 

f This  appears  from  the  vocabularies  collected  by  Mr.  Bowdich, 

(Tran,  pu  50 j.)  Ilia  •*  Kunwallahoo-  was  probably  Kfun- 
Sallagh*.  the  people  of  SaUaghoh.  YaMndo  ia  apparently  a misprint 
of  Yahrabu,  and  identical  with  JWo  and  YmsU.  These  Silla- 
ghihi  arc  also  called  Inti  or  n-T4.  (6«yr.  Aura.  ii.  1 1 1.) 
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l«es. 

C'oragoles. 


Oualo, 

French 

colony. 


principal,  if  not  the  only,  territories  now  In  the  hands  of 
the  Wokifs.  -These  States  are  often  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  their  Kings;  thus  W<Uo  is  called  Brak 
Wolof,  Btir-M  Wolof;*  Kaydr,  Darnel;  Baol,  Tin; 
Sin  and  Silom,  B&rha  Sin  and  B4rba  Salum.  Wolof 
seems  to  signify  negTO  in  that  language,  (Dard,  Diet 
Wolof  p.  92.  M2.)  and  the  people  so  called  are  of  the 
deepest  hue  as  well  as  the  handsomest  of  ail  the  negro 
nations;  being  well-made,  having  noses  less  fiat,  and 
thinner  lip*  than  any  of  their  neighbours.  Their  govern- 
ment is  much  like  that  of  the  Mandingib.and  they  seem 
all  to  pay  allegiance  in  some  degree  to  the  Bur  ba  Y olof 
or  King  of  the  Yolofr.  Their  language  is  copious  and 
expressive ; ami  they  are  more  warlike,  impassioned,  and 
energetic  than  the  Pullas  or  Mandingoes.  (Park,  Trap, 
p.  16.)  The  small  territory  of  Galam  or  Kajdgbah,  to 
the  North  of  Bundtj,  and  Bambuk  is  inhabited  by 
another  race,  speaking  a different  language  from  any  of 
those  hitherto  mentioned;  viz.,  the  Sarakhulls.f  who, 
though  described  as  fraudulent,  cruel,  and  treacherous 
by  Labat,  are  favourably  spoken  of  by  Mungo  Park. 
They  seem  to  form  a sort  of  confederation  of  petty  mo- 
narchies under  the  Kittg  of  Kajighah  as  their  liege-lord. 
They  are  great  traders,  and  dispersed,  as  travelling 
merchants,  through  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  A 
few  more  Tribes,  perhaps  relics  of  extinct  nations,  are 
mentioned  as  living  apart,  in  unfrequented  parts  of  Se- 
negambia,  and  speaking  languages  unintelligible  to 
most  of  their  neighbours. 

The  French  Government  having  obtained  the  cession 
of  a considerable  territory  in  Wald,  a free  agricultural 
colony  was  established  there  several  years  ago ; its  con- 
dition, in  1927,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  abstract  of  a 
statistical  Report  published  at  that  period.  The  Capital 
of  the  French  establishment  on  the  Senegal  is  the  fort 
and  town  of  St.  Louis,  in  16°  O'  48"  N.  and  16°  32'  42 7 
W.,  on  an  island  in  the  main  stream  of  the  river,  about 
one  mile  and  a quarter  long,  by  three-quarters  of  a fur- 
long in  breadth,  containing  217  houses  and  177  negro 
hut* ; its  streets  are  broad  and  at  right  angles ; and  the 
Governor’s  house,  barracks,  ami  hospital  are  hand- 
some edifices.  It  is  the  place  of  residence  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Prefot  of  the  colony,  and  has  two  Courts  of  Justice, 
a Primary  Court  and  a Court  of  Appeal.  The  island 
having  been  entirely  cleared  of  mangroves,  is  now  healthy, 
but  it  has  no  fresh  water  except  from  the  river,  and  that 
only  in  the  rainy  season ; by  filtration  the  water  from 
the  wells  becomes  palatable.  The  little  islands  of  Baba- 
ghi,  Safa),  and  Gheber  near  $L  Louis,  and  factories,  with 
a small  surrounding  territory  at  Bakel ; Mnkunti.  (St. 
Joseph,  now  St.  Charles,)  about  60  miles  from  Bakel 
and  30  from  the  confluence  of  the  Senegal  and  FaltSnn? ; 
and  the  three  trading  places  (estate*)  of  the  Moors,  the 
Darmankus,  Trarzrfs,  (Teghnzzd?)  and  Braknife,  (Ba 


• Wolof,  Walof,  Waluf,  Yalof,  Jalof,  and  Gyaiof  arc  the  various 
ways  in  which  this  name  may  bo  spelt.  The  sound  usually  ren- 
dered by  the  English  j is,  in  the  mouth  of  this  people,  a guttural 
compound,  properly  represented  by  tfkya,  which  letters  when  ra- 
pidly uttered  approximate  closely  toj>‘o;  if  the  guttural  aspirate  is 
dropped  the  syllable  becomes  dya;  when  the  guttural  prevails, 
the  d is  dropped,  and  gya  is  the  sound  expressed : hence  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  proper  names  of  plaers  in  this  part  of 
Africa  axe  sometimes  spelt  even  by  the  same  writers. 

t The  Caru+joWj  of  De  Ramis,  (i.  p.  213,  215.)  Saracolcts  of 
La  cat,  (Hi.  .306.)  SerrawuUis  of  Gotbcny,  (L  371.)  and  Sens- 
wul lies  of  Mungo  Park.  (TVav.  p.  53.)  The  true  orthography, 
SaTikhull  or  Sarakhwull.  is  given  by  M.  Dard  in  his  Grammar  r/ 
tkl  H'oJof  Lamgwagt,  (p.  149.) 


rakenah,)  are  the  only  places  held  by  France  in  or  near  SRNB- 
the  river  itself.  The  population  of  St.  Louis  consist*  of  GAMBIA. 
2337  freemen  and  7968  slaves.  The  Isle  of  Gor&,  in 
14°  40'  N.  and  17°  25'  W.,  a mile  and  a half  from  Cape  UomL 
Verde,  about  half  a mile  in  length  by  one  furlong  in 
breadth,  nearly  two-fifths  of  which  is  covered  by  the 
town,  in  14°  39'  48*  N.  and  17°  25'  6"  W.,  and  a 
strong  fort  on  the  Southern  side.  There  the  isle  rises 
perpendicularly  about  5l>0  feet  from  the  sea  on  a base 
of  basaltic  columns,  which  extend  into  the  aea  Westwards, 
and  are  evidently  of  volcanic  origin.  The  town  is  clean 
and  healthy.  The  water  is  generally  good,  but  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  ; they  are  supplied 
from  Khan  on  the  continent,  about  two  miles  distant. 

The  island  has  a Court  of  Justice  and  a Chapel.  Hie 
port  has  a good  anchorage.  The  rocks  called  the  Mag-  Magdalen 
dateii  1 stands,  and  the  factory  at  Albrtda  on  the  Gambia,  islands, 
arc  dependencies  on  Gorde,  the  population  of  which 
amounts  to  1 496  freemen  and  4349  slaves ; the  number  of 
Europeans  being  only  40.  WdLlrf,  as  before  mentioned,  the  Oualo. 
newly  acquired  territory,  is  on  the  left  side  of  (here  the 
Eastern)  lire  Senegal,  near  its  mouth.  It  terminates  at 
Dnguna,  120  miles  above  St,  Louis,  on  the  borders  of 
Futa  Toro,  where  it  is  bounded  to  the  East  by  sand- 
hills; to  the  South  its  soil  is  very  fertile,  being  alluvial 
and  well  watered  by  the  many  branches  of  the  river, 
which  there  forms  a great  uumber  of  islunds.  Many  planta- 
tions were  made  in  this  tract  in  1621,  under  the  direction 
of  the  French  Government,  aud  the  whole  was  divided 
into  lour  districts : 1.  Dngana,  with  a fortified  barrack 
as  a protection  to  the  frontier;  2.  Richard-Tol,  extend- 
ing 12  miles  along  the  river,  and  comprehending  the 
large  creek  ( marigot ) of  Tnwei.  which  passes  from  the 
Senegal  into  the  Lake  of  N-jeir(N-gher)  or  Panie-Ful. 

This  district  contains  six  plantations.  3.  Taf,  including 
the  Gorom  channel  of  the  river,  extending  more  than 
21  miles  Westwards,  and  having  ten  plantations.  4.  M-sar, 
traversed  by  the  KhasiUi  and  Ghdn  branches,  having  17 
establishments,  some  of  them  considerable.  - There  are 
also  eight  plantations  in  the  smaller  islands.  Free* 
negroes  come  from  the  distance  of  300  or  400  miles  in 
the  interior  to  work  as  labourers  in  Wild,  aud  on  their 
return  carry  back  to  their  own  countrymen  the  know- 
ledge and  habits  of  industry  they  have  acquired.  The 
Lake  N-gher  lies  from  North  North-East  to  South 
South-West  about  20  miles,  with  a breadth  of  about  one 
mile  and  a half,  and  a depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  Its 
Northern  extremity  is  in  16°  17'  N.  and  13°  36'  20'' W. 

It  affords  an  abundunt  supply  of  fish  ; and  its  sandy 
banks  are  tolerably  fertile,  and  very  healthy.  The  salt- 
lakes  at  Ganjol,  (Gandydl,)  separated  by  sand-hills 
from  the  sea,  nearly  a mile  distant,  produce  much  salt, 
which  is  not  very  palatable,  but  might  be  rendered  so 
by  better  management.  In  tbe  rainy  season,  from  June  Tempers- 
to  October,  sudden  squalls  occnr,  and  sometimes  tor-  ture* 
undoes,  but  Oiey  rarely  do  much  damage.  The  preva r 
lent  winds,  from  January  to  April,  are  from  North-East, 
but  from  North-West  in  other  seasons.  When  they  come 
from  East  North-East  or  due  East  the  heat  is  suffocating, 
and  the  air  filled  with  sand ; but  the  drought,  though 
distressing,  is  not  unhealthy.  Earthquakes  are  unknown. 

The  mean  temperature  is  88°  Fahrenheit.  The  soil 
near  the  sea  is  flinty  sand ; to  the  East  of  tbe  Lake 


• It  is  understood  that  Walo  is  a fret  colony ; but  unless  great 
rigiUnee  be  exercised,  it  will  bo  difficult  to  maintain  free  labour  in 
a country  so  circumstanced. 
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SENK-  N-ger  there  is  a bed  of  ferruginous  stone,  more  than 
GAMBIA,  three  miles  in  breadth,  which  crosses  the  river  six  miles 
SENE-  ab°ve  DaganA.  There  arc  no  stones ; but  large  beds  of 
8CHAL.  oyster-shells  near  St.  Louis  furnish  excellent  lime. 

,Lv  Calcareous  rock  is  abundant  beyond  Bakel ; basalt  and 
shingles  are  found  at  Gore'e,  and  grey  flint  on  the  neigh- 
bouring coast.  Natron  is  formed,  after  rain,  in  hollows 
near  the  beach.  Timber  is  scarce,  but  the  palm,  pan- 
danus,  mimosa,  (the  Verak  or  Mimosa  Kenrgalensi*,  and 
M.  discolor , ghelembal  (dyalamhan)  or  Senegal  ebony,) 
khawar,  a plum,  the  kernel  of  which  is  a poison  to  do- 
mestic animals,  and  the  hinnh,  ( Lairsonia  inermis,) 
are  common  in  the  interior  of  Wild.  All  tropical  fruits 
and  vegetables  can  be  easily  cultivated  ; and  the  trials 
made  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Richard-Tol  have 
been  very  successful.  Cotton  and  indigo  have  become 
articles  of  staple  produce.  The  domestic  animals  are 
oxen,  mules,  and  horses ; the  latter  do  not  appear  to 
thrive.  The  fisheries  ore  in  an  infant  state,  as  nothing 
but  canoes  have  yet  been  used.  At  Argl  (Arguim)  the 
French  Government  has  made  an  establishment  which 
is  likely  to  answer  well.  Bricks  and  lime  ore  the  only 
manufactured  articles;  masons  and  carpenters  ere 
almost  the  only  handicraftsmen  in  the  colony.  Woollen 
and  cotton  clotlis,  five  or  six  inches  wide,  are  woven  by 
Datives  from  the  interior ; four  or  five  of  these  sewed 
together  form  whot  is  called  a pagne  (panho  in  Portu- 
guese) or  cloth,  which  is  the  principal  article  of  clothing 
required  by  the  negroes,  A pair  of  ordinary  panes 
sells  for  about  five  shillings;  when  ornamented  with 
coloured  patterns  they  are  worth  from  twelve  to  thirteen 
shillings.  A few  vessels,  the  largest  cawying  100  tons, 
and  80  or  90  sloops  from  five  to  fifty  tons  burthen,  and 
about  30  schooners,  form  the  mercantile  navy  of  the 
colony.  Their  traffic  is  merely  a coasting-trade.  St. 
Louis  has  two  small  docks  for  ship-building.  The  go- 
nata,  iron-wood,  khos,  and  cailcddra,  found  in  the 
colony,  furnish  good  ship  timber,  and  a species  of  hibiscus 
excellent  hemp. 

The  gum  of  the  Mimosa  Senegalcnsis  is  the  principal 
article  of  export.  It  is  collected  by  the  Moors  (Ber- 
bers?) principally  in  three  Oases,  Sahil,  (the  Shore.)  Al- 
ebyAr,  (the  Wells,)  and  Al-fatak,  (the  open  ground,) 
near  to  each  other,  and  about  100  miles  North  of  the 
river.  Hides,  ivory,  gold,  grain,  and  wax  are  brought 


from  the  factories  higher  up  the  Senegal.  The  value  SEKB 
of  the  imports,  in  1825,  was  2,837,543  francs ; GAMBIA- 
(£l  13.502 ;)  the  exports  amounted  to  1,804,258  francs,  gKNE- 
(^72,170.)  Besides  the  hospital  there  are  two  gra-  SC  HAL. 
tuitous  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  the  latter  under  the 
care  of  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  congregation  of  St. 

Joseph.  There  are  also  schools  at  GortSe,  but  they  are 
not  gratuitous.  A society  formed  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  has  existed  at  St.  Louis  for  some  years. 

For  authorities  see  Labat,  NouteUe  Relation  de 
rAJriqtie  Occidental e,  Paris,  1728,  6 tom.  12rao. ; Du- 
raud,  Voyage  au  Senegal,  Paris,  1802,  2 tom.  4to. ; Gol- 
berry,  Frogmen*  d'utt  Voyage,  rn  Afrique,  Paris,  1802, 

2 tom.  8vo. ; Estancelin,  Voyages  et  Decourertes  des 
Norm  and*  en  Afrique,  Paris,  1832,  Bvo. ; Dc  Bry,  Col- 
Irctiorics  Peregrinatiomtm  inlndiam,  Francofurti,  1590 
—1634,  fol. ; De  Barros,  Da  Asia,  Lisboa,  1778,  9 tom. 

12mo. ; Astlev,  Collection  of  Voyages,  Lond.  1745,  4 
vols.  4to. ; Bulletin  dc  la  Socicte  de  Geographies  Paris, 
v.  y.  18  tom.  8vo. ; MoSlien,  Voyage  aux  Sources  du 
Sent- gal,  Paris.  1820,2  tom.  Rvo. ; Mdrmol,  Descripcion 
de  Africa , Granada , y Malaga,  1573 — 99,  3 tom. 
fol. ; Annals  of  Oriental  Literature , Lond.  1821,  8vo. ; 
t’aillir?,  Voyage  d Temboctou , Paris.  1830,  3 tom.  8vo. ; 

Hard,  Dirtionnaire.  Frangai*- fVolof,  Paris,  1825,  8vo. ; 

Dard,  Grammairc  Wolofe,  Paris,  1826,  8vo. ; Hannah 
Kilham,  African  Lessons,  IVolof  and  English , Lond. 

1823,  12rno.  ; Hannah  Kilham,  African  Lessons,  3fan- 
dingo  and  English,  Lond.  1827,  12mo. ; Brunton, 

Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Susoo  Language , 

Edinb.  1802,  Bvo. ; Winterbottom,  Sierra  Leone , Lond. 

1803,  2 vols.  8vo. ; Gray,  Western  Africa,  Lond.  1825, 

8vo. ; Laing,  Western  Africa,  Lond.  1825;  Adanson, 

Voyage  to  Senegal,  Lond.  1759,  8vo. ; Ptolem*i  Geo- 
graphia  a Bertio,  Amstel.  1619,  fol. ; Owen,  Tables  of 
Longitudes  and  Latitudes , Lond.  1827,  4to. ; Burck- 
hardt,  Travels  in  Nubia,  Loud.  1819,  4ta ; Jaubert, 
Geographic  d'Edrisi,  Paris,  1536,  4to. ; Mungo  Park, 

Travels  in  Africa,  Lond.;  Denham  and  Clupperton, 

Travels  in  Africa,  Lond.  1826,  4to. ; Hamaker,  Speci- 
men Calalogi  Codintm  Biblioth.  Lvgd.  Batova,  Lugd. 

Bat.  1820,  4to. ; Moore,  Travels  in  Africa,  Lond.  1738, 

8vo. ; Annales  Maritimes  et  Colonialcs,  Paris,  v.y.  8vo.; 
Encyclopedic  Mcthodique,  (Geographic,)  Paris,  v.  y. 

4lo. 


SENELOPS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Arachnida. 

Generic  character . Body  much  depressed ; head  and 
thorax  united  ; eyes  eight,  six  in  front,  and  one  (larger) 
ou  each  side ; maxillee  slight,  parallel ; labntm  short, 
somewhat  quadrate,  with  the  upper  margin  rounded ; 
legs  eight,  the  first  pair  shortest,  the  second  longest,  the 
third  next,  then  the  fourth. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  radiatus ; Latreille,  Now, 
Diet.  Hist.  Nat.  vol.  xxx.  p.  560.  Inhabits  Spain. 

SENESCHAL,  Fr.  seneschal , seneschall ; It.  tenis- 
callo,  rirriscallo ; Sp.  seniscal ; Low  Lat.  senetcallus. 
Sec  Marshal,  t.  e.  Marischal : Low  Lat  mariscalcus. 
Menage,  Wachter,  Vosaius,  Lye,  Ac.  have  written 
largely  upon  this  word  ; and  the  result  seems  to  be  that 
sen  is  (Goth,  sin-eigs ,)  senior , (q.v.)  and  scalcus ; 
(Goth,  skulks;  A.  S.  scale,  sc  talc ; Ger.  schalk ; It. 
scalio,  as  in  Mareschal.) 


Sene  teal evs,  senior  tervus,  honoratior ; the  elder  ser- 
vant, the  superior  officer. 

Somme  aren  as  seneschals.  and  serves  o}(  lord**. 

Pirn  PtouAma*.  Piston,  p.  5. 

The  gowmyng  of  Laguedoeke  was  taken  away*  fro  the  duke  of 
Berrry,  And  drtiyded  into  imetckaunce*  to  the  kynjrc*  profyte. 

, Lord  Berners.  Frousart.  Cronycle,  vw.  ii.  ch.  160. 

The  sent tt hall  was  ca]*d  to  doeme  the  ri^ht. 

Spenter.  Fame  Queen*,  book  ii.  can.  1. 

Which  to  provide,  she  hath  this  castle  dight. 

And  therein  hath  a senetchall  a»synd. 

Cald  Male  Hurt,  a man  of  mickle  might. 

Who  executes  her  wicked  will  with  worn  desjiight. 

Id.  Ii.  book  vi.  can.  1. 

— . Then  marshal’d  feast 

Serv’d  up  in  hall  with  sewers  aud  seneshals. 

Mitt  on.  Paradise  Lost,  book  ix.  i.  37. 
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Tr.teigntur;  It .tignort ; 
Sp.  tenor  ; Lot  tenior,  from 
tent  ; so  called  a tennis  di- 
minutionr,  or  quasi  terminer, 
i.  e.  temimortuut ; or,  by  me- 
tathesis, from  the  Heb.  or 
(be  Arabic.  See  Vossius.  In 
the  Goth,  version  of  the  Gos- 
pels, sineig,  cater,  sinista, 
marime  tmex,  are  of  ordi- 
nary occurrence,  and  Wachter  thinks  ten  may  mean 
tenior,  e.  g.  Senonet , the  most  ancient  of  the  Suevi. 
(Tac.  Ger.  c.  39.)  Sin , in  A.  S.,  Lye  interprets,  temper, 
perpetuo.  Further  the  Etymologists  do  not  carry  us : a 
conjecture  may  be  allowed  that  the  verb  tec  is  the  radical 
origin,  and  that  ten  or  tin  means  teen.  A tenior,  one 
who  has  teen  many  years,  much  lime  pass  away. 

Aged  or  elderly,  more  aged  or  elderly,  having  teen, 
passed,  lived,  many,  more,  years,  4 

Senior,  or  tignior ; a title  bestowed  on  elders  or  supe- 
riors, or  those  having  or  exercising  authority  or  power, 
rule  or  dominion,  lordship,  sovereignty. 

Signiory ; the  rule,  lordship,  &c.,  and  used  by  Shak- 
speare  as  equivalent  to  teniority. 

— ' 1 ■ i And  hjfm  sulf  Ike  wolde  weode 
V«xr  to  wynne  »rj 'mrye  about#  In  o^er  ende. 

R.  Cht/C ‘ 

Rollo  was  his  name,  a knight  fulle  douhtj, 

)>at  Alfride  wend  wele,  haf  lorn  J>e  teiyrwy. 

R.  Rrvmtr,  p.  24. 

And  (God)  yaf  her  (Reason)  sith  such  aduautage, 

That  she  hath  might  and  tetgmtry 
To  keepe  men  from  all  folly. 

Chaucer.  The  Reman  t of  Ike  Rote,  p.  194. 

His  faire  mother  behight  him  oot  tn  e* 

Such  one  to  bo ; nc  therefore  twjM  him  sailed 
From  (rn-ki»h  armrs;  but  such  a one 
As  mete  might  seme  great  Italic  to  rule, 

Dreadful  in  arms,  charged  with  mriuonr, 

Shewing  in  profii  his  worthy  Teaman  race  j 
And  voder  laves,  the  whole  world  to  subdue. 

Storey.  Ftrgil.  Aineit,  book  ir. 

And  yf  he  rorane  to  take  live  Latin  woorde  tmiaur,  that  word  in 
the  Latin  tongue  neuer  ngnifyed  a priest,  but  ousty  on  elder  man. 
Str  T.  Mere.  Hbrktt,  p.  221.  Dialogue,  book  Lii.  ch.  viiL 

No  man  in  heaueo.  nor  in  earth,  neither  vnder  the  earth,  was 
able  to  open  the  booke,  or  to  look*  on  y"  booke,  till  the  lamb* 
came,  vntu  whom  the  teniourt  spake,  on  this  tnaucr. 

Barm*.  Wirtf,  p.  227.  Faith  cnely  notified  before  Go  I. 

And  than  they  came  to  the  isle  of  Chyfolignie,  and  there  landed, 
end  fbunde  a great  uombre  of  lodyee  and  aitmosels,  who  had  the 
tygntorile  of  that  isle. 

Lord  Berner #.  Froitmrl.  Crenyele,  toL  ii.  ch.  224. 

And,  as  in  well  grown*  wood*,  on  trees,  cold  spinic  grsshoppers 
Sit  chiqiing,  and  send  voyecs  out,  that  scarce  con  picrrc  our  cares 
For  softnesse,  and  thrh  wrake  faint  sounds ; so  (leiking  on  the 
toore) 

These  icniort  sf  the  people  sate. 

Chapman.  Hooter.  Iliad,  hook  iii. 

Shy.  Signiar  Antonio,  many  a time  and  oil 
In  the  Ryalto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies  and  my  vsaeces. 

Skahtpeare.  Merchant  of  Feniee,  foL  166. 

A third  teiymrie  or  shire  there  is  that  goeth  to  Apamia,  which 
In  old  times  was  called  Cdamsr 

Holland.  Pliait,  book  y.  ch.  xxix, 

Man.  If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reuerent, 

Giue  mine  the  benefit  of  tignmne,  , 

And  let  my  greefes  fiowne  on  the  vpper  band 
If  sorrow  can  admit  society. 

Shiitipeare.  Rickard  III.  fol.  195. 


SENIOR.  SENIOR,  or 
s-"v-1 Sri'gnior,  adj.  and  «. 
Sl'GNlOR, 

Sl'aNIORY, 

Seniority, 
Se'niorize,  r. 

Set  on  eu 'rial, 

Sene'  scexce, 

Se'nile, 

Seni'uty. 


A*  faire  be  was,  as  CHhcreas  make,  SENIOR. 

As  proud  as  ho,  as  eignonteth  hell,  — 

In  fashions  way-ward,  and  in  loue  vnkinde,  SENNA. 

For  Cupid  deigoes  not  wound  u currish  ntiiule.  jry- 

Fairfar.  Godfrey  of  BuHoignt,  book  iv.  at.  46. 

Rome  thou  art  tam’d,  and  th’  earth  dew’d  with  thy  blood* 

Doth  laugh  to  sto  how  thou  art  tignioritd. 

Cornelia,  1594.  E 2. 

Think  St  thou  to  tignoriee,  or  be  the  king 
Of  such  a number,  nobler  than  thy  selfc. 

Id.  R 3. 

The  names  of  lord,  tignior,  ttignmr,  *m»or,  in  the  Italian, 

French,  anil  Spanish  langua^-s.  seem  to  have  at  first  iraportrif 
only  elder  men,  who  thereby  were  grown  into  authority  among  the 
several  governments  and  nations  which  seated  themselves  into 
those  countries  upon  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Sir  H'i/liam  Temple.  Jfbrit,  vol.  i.  p.  14.  Beta y upon  /he  Origin 
and  Nature  of  Government. 

As  in  insurrections  the  ringleader  is  limited  on  with  a peculiar 
severity,  so,  in  this  case,  th«  first  provoker  has,  by  his  teniority  and 
primogeniture,  a double  portion  of  the  guilL 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  earth  and  all  things  will  continue  in  the  state  wherein  they 
now  are,  without  the  least  tnu  teener  or  decay,  witlwut  jarring, 
disorder,  or  invasion  of  one  another.  IVbodunrd. 

My  green  youth  made  me  very  unripe  for  a task  of  that  nature, 
whose  difficulty  requires  that  it  should  be  handled  by  a person  in 
whom  nature,  education,  and  time  have  happily  matched  a t mile 
maturity  of  judgement  with  youthful  vigour  nf  fancy. 

Hoyle.  On  CoLuru 

The  Cadis  maintained  that  the  Grand  Signor  was  not  obliged 
to  keep  his  word  ar  oatli  when  lie  limited  thereby  his  authority. 

Montctqiuev.  Sptril  of  ljuet,  book  iii.  ch.  X. 

Mr.  Edwards,  when  going  away,  again  recurred  to  his  conscious- 
ness of  tenth ty  ; ami,  looking  full  lu  JohnMm's  face,  said  to  him, 

“You'll  find  m Dr.  Young,  * l)  my  coevals  ! remnants  of  your* 
selves.’  * Johnson  did  not  relish  this  at  all,  but  shook  his  head  with 
impatience.  Bonretl.  Life  of  Johnton.  Anno  1778. 

In  consequence  of  thi*  idea,  the  pleasure#  of  the  table,  and  of 
hones  and  dogt,  aro  commonly  the  chief  objects  of  pursuit,  even 
among  those  whose  teniority  ought  to  render  them  patterns  of 
industry,  frugality,  and  decency,  to  the  junior  members. 

Knox.  I For  ht,  vol.  iv.  p.  177.  liberal  Education,  sec.  46. 

They  [the  clergy]  were  the  statesmen,  they  were  the  lawyers, 
from  them  were  often  taken  like  bailiffs  of  the  an*; nenrtal  courts. 

Burhe.  An  Abridgement  tf  Englith  Hutory,  book  iii.  ch.  iv. 

This  chief  was  styled  tenior,  lord,  and  the  like  term*,  which 
marked  out  a superiority  in  age  and  merit. 

Id.  lb,  book  ii.  ch.  viL 

SENNA,  properly  Send  or  Sunct,  is  the  name  giver, 
by  the  Arabs  to  several  different  sorts  of  cassia.  It  was, 
perhaps,  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  Africans  to 
the  South  of  Egypt,  where,  as  well  as  in  Arabia,  these 
plants  are  indigenous.  There  are  three  kinds  of  Send 
sold  by  the  druggists  in  Egypt:  l.  Sa'idi, or  jebeli ; 2. 

Beledi,  or  Bahr&wi ; and  3.  Mekkt.  or  IlijfLei.  The 
first  is  the  sharp-leaved  ; {Cassia  acutifolia,  Delule,  in 
Mil n.  sur  CEgyptr,  iii.  316.)  the  second  the  obtuse- 
leaved;  (C.  senna,  Linn.)  and  the  third  the  lanceolate- 
leaved. (C.  lanrrolala  of  FcerskaS),  Flora  JEgypl.  Arab. 
p.  85.)  The  two  first  are  found  in  Upper  Egypt,  (ei 
ta'id.)  the  furmer  in  the  mountains,  (jcbcl .)  the  latter 
in  the  plain  ( bded ) and  near  the  river,  (bahr.)  In 
commerce,  the  acute-leaved  is  called  Senna  of  Sa’id  or  of 
the  Apalto  or  Farm,  because  it  is  farmed  out  by  the 
Government;  and  the  obtuse-leaved,  Senna  of  Tripoly, 
or  Burbary,  from  whence  It  is  probably  exported  as  well 
as  from  Alexandria.  The  lanceolate  Senna,  called  lisdn 
e/’as/tJr  (sparrow’s  tongue)  at  Cairo,  is  preferred  to  the 
other  kinds.  A much  larger  quantity,  however,  is 
brought  from  Oswdn  (Syene)  than  from  Jiddah  in  Hijdz. 

The  different  sorts  are  mixed  by  the  Arabs  who  gather 
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SENNA*  them,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  acute  leaves  and 
SENS.  A*1*  straight,  pod*  of  the  first  from  the  obtuse 

^ , leaves  and  sickle-shaped  pods  of  the  second.  The 
Meccan  Senna  (C.lancrolata)  has  narrower  and  smoother 
leaflets  than  the  acute-leaved,  which  it  most  resembles ; 
it  is  likewise  unadulterated  with  a poisonous  plant  com- 
monly found  in  the  Alexandrine  Senna,  viz . aijef  ( Cy - 
nanchum  arghel,)  which  has  smooth  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  clusters,  succeeded  by  smull  pointed  oval 
seed-vessels.  The  pods  of  the  Senna  are  thrown  aside 
by  the  native  merchants  as  useless,  but  are  more  es- 
teemed in  Europe  than  the  leaves.  A mixture  of  the 
leaves  of  Senna  and  H innd  (Laiosonia  inermis)  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  Senawdni,  the  two  Sennas,  and  is  used  to 
dye  the  hair  black,  just  as  Hinnd  alone  is  used  to  dye 
the  nails  scarlet. 

SENOCULAR,  having  six  eyes,  .fenor  ocuhi. 

* So  that  as  most  animals  an  binocular,  simian  for  the  most  part 
oetimocular.  and  some  (as  Mr.  Willoughby  thought)  trmmfar ; 
so  flies,  &c.  are  multocular,  having  as  many  eye*  us  there  are  per- 
forations in  their  cornu*. 

Derham . I’kyiico-  Theology,  book  viiL  ch.  iii.  p.  372.  note. 

SENOG  ASTER,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Anteniue  triarticulate,  the  third 
joint  ovoid;  face  concave  ; epistome  prominent ; wings 
two,  the  first  hinder  oreolet  with  its  base  oblique ; ab- 
domen with  ita  third  segment  considerably  narrowed, 
eylindric;  posterior  femora  swollen,  armed  with  a bifid 
tooth;  hinder  tibia  cur-'!,  with  a small  tubercle  near 
the  extremity. 

Type  of  the  genus,  8.  ccerulcsccns  ; Macquart,  Dip- 
tier*.  vol.  i.  p.  529.  One  exotic  species  only  is  known. 

SEN OMETOPIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

, Generic  character.  Antenna!  moderately  long,  tri- 
articulate, the  second  joint  short,  or  a little  elongate,  the 
third  thrice  as  long  as  the  second,  with  a seta  at  its 
base  ; face  vertical  or  a little  oblique,  in  general  naked ; 
epistome  flat ; forehead  mostly  narrow  in  the  males ; 
eyes  sometimes  downy;  thorax  robust;  abdomen  stout, 
oval,  with  the  edges  of  the  segments  alone  bristly  ; wings 
two,  the  first  posterior  areolet  generally  oxteuding  to  the 
apex  of  the  wings. 

Type  of  the  genus,  8.  atropivora ; Macquart,  Dipt. 
vol.  ii.  p.  105.  A very  numerous  genus,  consisting  of 
nearly  forty  species,  the  majority  of  which  are  found  in 
Britain : their  larvir  are  parasitic,  upon  the  pupae  of 
Lepidoptera  ; the  perfect  insects  frequent  flowers. 

SENOPTERIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennat  extending  to  the  epis- 
tome,  triarticulate  ; the  third  joint  long,  furnished  at  the 
base  with  a naked  bristle  ; wings  two,  very  narrow ; 
abdomen  also  very  slender ; legs  generally  short. 

Type  of  the  genus,  8.  brecipe * ; Fabricius,  Sy.il. 
Antlia.  p.  272.  Inhabits  South  America.  It  is  the 
true  type  of  the  genus  Dacus  of  Fabricius. 

SENRA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Mona- 
delphia,  order  Decandrin , natural  order  Mahaceet. 
Generic  character:  calyx  double,  exterior  three-leaved, 
interior  five-toothed  ; corolla,  petals  five  ; anthers  about 
ten,  stipitate  at  the  apex  and  on  the  superficies  of  the 
tube ; a four-lobed  membrane  under  the  germen ; style 
five-cleft;  fruit  five-celled,  ten-seeded. 

One  species,  8.  incana , native  of  Arabia. 

SENS,  a city  of  France.  See  Yonnk. 


SENSE,  n.  Fr.  sens,  sensible,  sensilif,scnlir;  SENSE. 

Se  nsed,  It.  senso,  sensato,  sensibile,  sen- 

Sensation,  stlivo,  sensivo , senmale,  sen  tire  ; 

S^nsated,  Sp.  senso,  sentalo,  sensacion , sen- 

Sf/nseeul,  rible,  sensitico,  sensual , senlir, 

Sb'nselebr,  LjiL  mtnsut,  seniire,  to  km,  to  feci, 

Senselessly,  to  think;  which  (Vossius)  may 

Senselessness,  perhaps  be  (by  transposition  of 

Sensible,  adj.  letters)  from  the  Gr.  a* §avttr$at. 
Sensible,  n.  The  bodily  sense*  are — seeing, 

Se'ksiblenees,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  feeling. 

Sb'nsibly,  Sense,  is  then  applied  to— per- 

Sensuij'lity,  ception,  apprehension,  conception. 

Sensitive,  y by  the  mind;  to  the  perceptions, 
Se'nsitivblt,  apprehensions,  conceptions  of  the 

Sensitiveness,  mind ; to  the  mind,  thought,  to 

SBrNsiVE,  what  the  mind  thinks,  or  receives, 

Se'nbory,  adj.  or  comprehends,  by  thought ; the 

Se'nsory,  n.  meaning  or  signification. 

Se'nbcal,  Tooke  remarks  our  improper 

Sensualist,  use  of  the  adjective  sensible  (in 

Se'nsually,  common  with  many  other  adjec- 

Sknsca'litt,  lives  in  bilis,")  We  have  senseful. 

Sensualize,  v.  full  of  sense  ; sensitive,  that  can 

Se'nsuous,  feel ; and  sensible,  that  may  be 

Se’ntiest,  adj.  felt : and  yet  we  talk  of  a sensible 

Sk'ntiext,  n.  man,  who  is  very  sensible  of  the 

cold,  and  of  any  sensible  change  in  the  weather. 

Sensation ; feeling,  idea. 

Sensual ; relating  to,  acting  upou  the  senses,  or 
bodily  feelings. 

A *t usual  person,  or  sc /i  attaint,  one  whose  thoughts, 
feelings  are  confined  to  his  bodily  feelings  or  sensations; 
who  is  addicted,  devoted  to  their  gratification. 

Senmous  ia  used  by  Milton  as  equivalent  to  senscful ; 
full  of  sense  or  feeling,  (bodily  or  corporeal ;)  and  he 
converts  sensible  into  a noun  substantive. 

Thou  shale  vmlerstaod  therefor*  that  the  Scripture  hath  hut  one 
tenrr,  which  is  tho  litteral  jwk#.  And  that  htteral  am*  is  the 
rootO  AJwl  gronodeof  oil,  and  the  oner*  that  neuor  fayleth,  where- 
unto  if  thou  cleau*  thou  caast  neuer  err*  or  go  out  of  tho  way. 

Tyndall.  H urktt , p.  166.  The  ObeMenct  t/  a Christian  Mum, 

Popilius  flieth  therwhile,  and  leaning  there 
Tho  sent* hn  slock,  a grieaely  sight  doth  bear*, 

Unto  Atoaius  board,  with  ruicchwf  fed. 

Uncertain  Ancturi.  Cictroe’t  Death,  p,  444, 

Then  lie  was  lying  down  »entMy  on  his  temleu  friend,  as  in  all 
estates  striving  to  bo  still  like  him. 

Sidney.  Hurts,  voL  ii.  p,  599.  Arcadia,  took  iii. 

And  from  thys  et  email  dampnorion  of  irnsyMe  pain*  in  the  fyt • 
of  hel,  thei  thought  that  nener  any  of  th«  kynd*  of  man  should*  b* 
prescTuod,  but  by  the  mvrytes  of  the  possum  of  Christ*,  and  tuj-tba 
in  him  cornea  or  to  come. 

Sir  T.  More.  Hortcs,  p.  1281.  Upon  the  Pauion  of  Chrytte. 

Palms  do  rejoyc*  to  b«  joyned  by  th*  match  of  a male  to  a female, 

And  shall  tentitr  things  be  so  mi^rw  as  to  resist  *riw  f 

Sidney.  Hurts.  voL  i.  p,  146.  Arcadia,  book  L. 

If  thou  wilt  mighty  be,  flee  from  the  rage 
Of  cruel!  will,  and  sec  thou  kcre  the  fre* 

From  the  foul  yoke  of  tenmal  Ixmdngv. 

If'yat.  He  rvltih  not, 

■ Can  it  be 

That  modesty  may  more  Wtray  our  tenet, 

Then  womsr*  lightness*  ? 

Shat tpr are.  3I«amre  /or  Measure,  act  ii.  0C,  2. 

— — Sente  of  pleasure  we  may  well 
Spare  out  of  life  perhaps,  and  not  repine, 

But  lire  content,  which  is  the  calmest  hfr, 

Milton,  Paradtte  I /at,  book  vi.  1.  459* 
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God,  tu  nmore  bis  wives  from  human  irw, 

Plac'd  heaven  from  earth  so  fare,  that  oar  tidy  light. 

If  it  presume,  might  errv  in  things  too  high, 

And  no  advantage  gaine. 

Mitfon,  Paradise  Lott,  book  viii.  L 119. 

On  a great  shadie  bank  profuse  of  flours, 

Pensive  I sate  me  down  ; there  gentle  sleep 
First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  wrii’d 
My  d roused  sente.  n<  J&.  book  viii.  1. 286, 


16.  book  viii  1.  286. 


Those  that  make  motion  and  senmtion  thn*  really  the  lame,  they 
must  of  necessity  acknowledge,  that  no  longer  motion,  no  longer 
sensation.  (as  Mr.  Hobbs  iuu  ingennously  confessed  in  his  Ele- 
ments of  Philosophy ;)  and  that  overy  motion  or  reaction  mast  be  a 
new  sensation,  as  well  as  every  ceasing  of  reaction  a ceasing  of 
aenaaiion. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  hook  i ch.  xii 


Now  let  the  sciolist  tell  me,  why  thing!  must  needs  be  so,  as 
his  individual  sense*  represent  them  ? Is  he  sure,  that  objects  are 
not  otherwise  sensed  by  others,  than  they  are  by  him  ? and  why 
must  hb  sente  be  the  infallible  criterion  ? It  may  be,  what  is 
white  to  us,  b black  to  negroes,  and  our  angels  to  them  are  fiends. 
Qtanrit.  The  / unify  of  Dogmatizing,  cb.  xxii.  p.  218, 

The  ladle,  hesrkning  to  his  ttnsefull  spcach, 

Found  nothing  that  be  said  unmeet  nor  geason, 

Having  oft  seanc  it  tryde  as  he  did  teach. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queens,  look  vi.  can,  d. 

Where  when  confusedly  they  came,  they  fownd 
Their  lady  lying  on  the  seucelosse  ground. 

id.  16.  book  tia.  can.  1, 

Then  up  he  tooke  the  slombred  jeweafcwr  corse ; 

And,  era  ho  could  out  of  hb  swone  awake. 

Him  to  hi<  castle  brought  with  hastie  Tone, 

And  in  a dungeon  deepe  him  threw  without  remorse. 

Id.  lb.  book  L can.  7, 

And  if  a man  have  his  wits  about  him,  and  be  not  drunk  with 
sensvaliiy  and  temeltssnet,  be  need  not  much  to  dispute  before  be 
pass  the  sentence, 

Taylor.  Sermon  18.  vol.  ii.  p.  320, 

First  she  them  led  up  to  the  castle  wall, 

That  was  ao  high  as  foe  might  not  it  dime, 

And  all  so  faire  and  tenable  wit  hall. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queens,  book  ii.  can.  9. 
Oar  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 
Become  our  elements,  these  piercing  fire* 

As  soft  as  now  severe,  our  temper  chang’d 
Into  their  temper ; which  must  needs  remove 
The  tenable  of  pain. 

button.  Pamdite  Lott,  book  ii.  1.  277. 

Hemclidea  writeth  of  a woman,  that  for  a seven  night  lay  for 
dead,  and  fetched  not  out  her  breath  tensity,  who  in  the  end  was 
raised  again*  to  life.  Holland.  Plane,  book  vii.  ch.  lii. 

Than  I spied  a great  alone,  and  sitting  awhile  upont,  I fell  to 
weigh  in  my  thoughts  that  that  stone  was  in  a happier  condition, 
in  some  respect*,  than  either  those  remittee  creatures  ur  vegetables 
1 saw  before.  Howell.  Letter  50.  book  ii.  p.  356. 

1 say  in  general,  that  iwatwii  is  mod*  by  the  arrival  of  motion 
from  the  object  to  the  organ ; where  it  is  received  is  all  the  cir- 
cumstance* wo  perceive  it  in,  and  conveyed  by  virtue  of  the  soul‘s 
presence  there,  assisted  by  her  i mined  tats  instrument  the  spirits, 
by  virtue  of  whose  continuity  to  those  in  the  common  oemoruem, 
the  imago  or  impress  of  every  object  b faithfully  transmitted 
thither. 

More.  Immortality  of  tie  Sout,  book  ii.  ch.  xi. 

And  thb  brave  knight,  that  for  this  vrrtue  fightes, 

Now  comes  to  point  of  that  same  perilous  sted. 

Where  pleasure  d writes  in  oemmalt  delightes. 

Moo  git  thousand  dangers  and  ten  thousand  raagick  mightes, 
Spenter.  Faerie  Qtteenc,  book  ii,  con.  12, 

And  they,  m perfect  is  their  misery, 

Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement, 

But  boast  them  semis  more  comely  than  before ; 

And  all  thru  friends  and  native  home  forget, 

To  roll  with  pleasure  iu  a tenon/  sty. 

Mdion,  Cotton,  v.  73. 


Bat  negligent  security  and  ease, 

Unbridled  sensuality  begat,  i 

That  only  sought  hb  appetite  to  pleiBe, 

As  it  in  midst  of  much  abundance  sat. 

Drayton.  Thomas  Cromwell. 

Far  there  is  a sanctity  even  of  body  and  complexion,  which  the 
sensually- minded  do  not  ao  much  as  dream  of. 

More.  Philosophical  Writings,  p.  viii.  Preface. 

And  [the  aoul^  ‘finding  the  case  she  had  from  her  visible  and 
sensuous  collogue  the  body,  in  performance  of  religious  duties, 
her  pinions  nuw  broken  anil  flagging,  shifted  off  from  hcnelf  the 
labour  of  high  soaring  any  mure,  forgot  her  heavenly  flight,  and 
left  the  dull  and  droylutg  carcase  to  plod  on  in  tbo  old  road,  and 
drudging  trade  of  outward  conformity. 

Milton.  Works,  ToL  i.  p.  1,  Of  Reform  in  England,  book  1. 

To  which  poetry  would  be  made  subsequent,  or  indeed  rather 
precedent,  as  beiug  less  suttle  and  fine,  but  more  simple,  sentuout, 
and  passionate.  Id,  16.  vol.  i.  p.  139.  Of  Education. 

Laertius  tells  us,  that  Boethius,  an  eminent  and  famous  stoical 
doctor,  did  plainly  deny  the  world  to  be  an  animal,  that  is,  to  have 
any  sentient,  conscious,  or  intellectual  nature  presiding  over  it. 

Cudwceth.  Intellect  not  System s book  i.  ch.  iu.  p.  133. 


Gland/.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatising,  ch.  ix.  p.  82, 

Oft  did  I wish  those  dreadful  pois’aed  lee*. 

Which  cloa'd  the  ever*  waking  dragon’s  eyes  ; 

Or  I had  had  those  smse.bereanng  stalk*. 

That  grow  in  shady  Proserpine's  dark  walks. 

Drayton.  Queen  Isabel  to  Mortimer, 

The  first  thing  to  be  ridered  in  common  to  all  the  sensitire 
creature*,  is  their  faculty  ul  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  and 
feeling ; and  the  organs  ministering  to  these  five  tenses,  together 
with  the  exact  accommodation  of  those  senses  and  their  organs  to 
the  state  and  make  of  every  tribe  of  animals. 

Derham.  Pkytico-  Theology,  book  iv.  ch.  i.  p.  86. 

" Which  when  I say  the  tenses  convey  into  the  mind,  I mean  they 
from  external  objects  convey  into  the  mind  what  produces  there 
those  perceptions.  This  great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we  have, 
depending  wholly  upon  out  senses,  and  deriv'd  by  them  to  the  un- 
derstanding, I call  sensation. 

Locke . Of  Human  Understanding,  book  iL  ch.  i. 
But  ’tia  in  vain  ; the  wretch  is  drench’d  too  deep ; 

His  soul  » stupid,  a4d  his  heart  asleep ; 

Fatten’d  in  vice ; so  callous,  and  so  gross, 

He  sms,  and  sees  not ; »•  useless  of  bis  lots. 

Dryden.  Persia*.  Satire  3.  p.  520, 
For  of  all  Nature’s  work*  we  most  should  scorn 
The  thing  who  think*  himself  a poet  barn. 

Unbred,  untaught,  ho  rhyme*,  yet  hardly  spells. 

And  senselessly,  a*  squirrel*  jangle  bells. 

Otway.  Upon  Mr.  Creech’s  Translation  of  Lneritw*. 

Thus,  from  their  profane  neglect  of  God’s  worship,  men  natu- 
rally tlitle  into  an  habitual  senselessness  and  incogitancy  of  him, 
and  from  thence  to  not  believing ; and  from  thence  to  disbelieving 
him  in  an  easy  and  almost  necessary  transition. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  part  iL  ch.  iii.  p.  222. 

Our  senses,  conversant  about  particular  sensible  object*,  do 
convoy  into  the  mind  several  distinct  perception  of  thing*,  accord- 
ing to  those  various  ways  wherein  those  objects  do  effect  them. 
And  thus  we  come  by  those  ideas  we  have,  of  yellow,  white,  heat, 
cold,  toft,  hard,  bitter,  sweet,  and  all  those  which  we  call  seunble 
qualities. 

Locke.  Of  Human  Understanding,  book  ii.  ch.  1. 

For  as  in  the  collation,  ii  is  not  the  gold  or  the  silver,  the  food 
or  the  apparel,  in  which  the  benefit  consists,  but  th«  will  and  be- 
nevolent intention  of  him  that  bestows  them  ; so  reciprocally  it  is 
the  good  acceptance,  the  sensMrnrss  of,  and  acquiescence  to,  tiw 
benefactor's  gewduess,  tliat  constitutes  the  gratitude. 

Harrow,  Serri*  >n  |6.  Vol.  U.  p.  379. 

This  work*  tha  natural  effect  of  choler,  and  turn*  hi*  rage  against 
him  by  whom  he  was  last  affronted,  and  most  stnrity. 

Dryden,  Dedtcatum  to  the  £nnd% 
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SENSE*  * Sensitive  knowledge  reaching  no  farther  than  the  existence  of 
'*  ~*,  thing*  actually  pre«eat  to  our  tenses,  is  yet  much  narrower  than 

- v either  of  the  funner. 

Locke.  Of  Human  Understanding,  toL  iL  book  if.  eh.  iiL  p.  79. 

And  the  reason  is  clear,  because  the  seat  of  the  on*  is  in  tire 
intellectual  reasonable  nature ; the  scat  of  the  other  is  in  the  ten- 
sitire.  Sharp.  Srrfnon  H.  Tul  if. 

The  same  idea,  when  it  again  recur*  without  the  operation  of 
the  like  object  on  the  external  sensory,  is  remembrance. 
tjack*.  Of  Human  Under  standing.  eol.  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  xix.  p.  213. 

For  these  heavenly  graces  are  the  palate  by  which  the  immortal 
mind  taste*  and  reinhrs  its  heaven,  the  hlvssed  organs  and  i ni- 
ton ft  by  which  it  ferls  and  perceives  the  joy*  of  the  world  to 
come,  and  without  which  it  can  no  mure  reli*n  and  enjoy  them, 
than  the  senseless  hive  can  the  sweetness  of  the  honey  that  is  in 
it.  Scott.  Christian  Life,  |mtt  i.  ch.  nr. 

Now  the  sensual  man  is,  of  all  men  living,  the  most  improper 
for  enquiries  after  truth,  and  the  least  at  leisure  for  it, 

Atlerbury.  Sermon  5.  vol.  i.  p.  190. 

If  ever  we  mean  to  conquer  our  bad  inclinations,  wc  must  not 
only  abstain  from  the  sins  we  are  inclined  to.  but  also  from  the 
occasions  of  them.  If  it  be  sensuality,  we  must  starve  it  out  by 
prudent  fasting  and  abstinence. 

Scott.  CM  ration  l*fe,  part  ii.  ch  i. 

A sensualiz'd  soul  would  carry  such  appetite*  with  her  thitber, 
for  which  she  could  find  no  suitable  objects. 

Norm.  On  the  Beatitudes,  p.  1 65. 

Nor  is  be  singular  in  referring  them  all  to  the  senses}  and  in 
beginning  an  account  of  language  in  that  manner. 

Toake.  Diversions  of  Burley,  voL  L p.  35. 

The  very  notion  of  death  is,  that  all  sensation,  and  activity,  and 
power  of  motion,  is  in  that  state  of  the  man  extinguished. 

Hanley.  Sermon  20.  »oL  ii.  p.  149. 

When  be  bring*  the  came  affair  before  the  people,  he  talk*  of  it 
M only  the  wild  and  senseless  escape  of  a few  desperate  wretches. 
H oritur  ton.  Harks,  vol.  iiL  p.  113.  Tile  Divine  Legation,  book  iiL 
wc.  3. 

The  Uylosoists,  indeed,  by  Cudworih’t  account  of  them,  held  a 
mean  between  perceptivity  and  senctlesntss,  between  motion  aod 
rest. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  iL  part  L ch.  ?.  p.  93. 

The  dtieorery  of  the  mine*  of  America,  it  ia  to  be  observed, 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  very  sensible  effect  upon  the  prices 
of  things  in  England  till  after  1570. 

Smith.  Health  of  Nations,  *uL  i.  book  i.  ch.  xL  p.  266. 

Tet  it  i*  certain  that  these  admonition*  of  nature,  however  for- 
cible, however  importunate,  are  too  often  vain ; and  that  many 
who  mark  with  auch  accuracy  the  course  of  time,  appear  to  have 
little  sensiMily  of  the  declino  of  life. 

The  Idler,  No.  43. 

The  sudden  to**  of  the  employment,  even  of  the  ship*  which 
import  the  eighty-two  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  which  are 
over  anil  above  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  might  alone  be 
felt  very  sensibly. 

Smith.  Health  of  Nations,  eol  ii.  book  iv.  ch.  vii.  p.  460. 

This  spiritual  sword  of  (rod’s  awful  word  penetrate*  the  inmost 
receasea  of  the  human  mind,  pierces  to  the  very  line  of  separa- 
tion, as  it  were,  of  the  sensitive  and  the  intelligent  principle. 

Horsley.  Sermon  7.  vol.  i.  p.  127. 

But  the  spostlr,  having  represented  these  extraordinary  gifts  to 
tw  as  defective  in  themselves  as  they  arc  contemptible  in  their 
abuse,  thought  fit  to  add,  that  this  defect  did  not  proored  from 
any  penurious  influx  of  the  Holy  .Spirit,  but  from  the  narrowness 
of  the  human  recipient ; the  passages  to  the  soul  being  so  clogged 
up  with  corporeal  obstructions,  as  to  be  unable  to  convey  to  the 
armory  any  room  than  an  oblique  glimpse  of  the  sovereign  good. 
H dr  bur  I on.  Works,  VoL  viiL  p.  312.  Doctrine  of  Grace,  book  ii. 
eh.  iL 

Vibration*  in  the  sensory  nerves,  excited  by  the  impression  of 
external  object*  and  propagated  to  the  brain,  communicate  vibra- 
tions to  the  corresponding  raotury  nervrs,  and  produce  muscuiar 
motions, 

Belsham.  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  iiL 
sec.  5. 


The  widc-streteh’d  realm  of  intellectual  woe, 

Surpassing  sensual  far,  is  all  our  own. 

Young.  The  Complaint.  Night  7. 

The  beggar  who,  behind  the  hedge,  divide*  hie  ofial*  with  his 
dog,  has  often  more  of  the  real  sen  tun  lut  than  he  who  dines  at  an 
elegant  table.  Mickle.  ImsioA.  Introduction. 

Now  during  the  performance  of  these  actions  the  virtuous  man 
must  be  happy,  or  rise  he  would  have  gaps  in  his  happiness  which 
it  would  be  wofull  heresy  to  allow ; but  during  such  performance 
he  receives  no  benefit  from  his  virtue,  her  influence  being  sus- 
pended, for  he  doe*  the  same  and  feds  the  some  as  the  tensmduL 
Search.  Light  of  Natmre,  vol.  L part  ii.  ch.  xxix.  p.  232. 

Sobriety  is  sometimes  opposed  in  Scripture  to  pride,  and  other 
disorders  of  the  mind.  And  sometime*  it  is  opposed  to  sensuality . 

Gu‘ pm.  Hints  for  Sermons , voL  i.  p.  37$. 
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SEN- 
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From  hence  we  may  gather  that  the  providence  of  God  is  over 
all  his  works,  and  that  in  the  formation  of  sentient  as  well  as  im- 
semtient  natures,  he  hail  in  view  that  srriee  of  change*  and  event* 
they  would  produce,  and  ordered  hi*  whole  multitude  of  second 
cause*,  so  a*  to  execute  that  plan  of  providence  he  bad  in  his  in- 
tention. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  iL  part  iii.  eh.  xxv.  p.  84 


SE'NTENCE,  n.  Fr.  sentence  ; It.  tenltnga; 
Se'ntence,  «.  Sp.  $enltncio ; Lut.  » tntcnlia, 

Sknte'ntial,  (from  aentirnt,  prescut  parti- 

Sente'ntjour,  Vcipkofirff/tre,  to  think  ;)  what 
Sente'ntiol’bly,  the  mind  kens ; thinks,  judges. 
Sente'nti  ours  ess,  By  us  applied  to 
SiNTKxno’srTY.  The  expression  of  a judg- 

ment ; a judgment  or  adjudication,  determination  or 
decision. 

A saying,  a maxim  ; an  axiom,  any  thing  expressed 
ia  brief  sentences. 

For  sentence,  in  grammar,  see  the  Quotation  from 
Lowth. 


And  which  of  you  that  bereth  him  boit  of  slle. 

That  is  to  sayn,  that  tellcth  in  this  cas 
Talc*  of  best  sentence  and  must  solas, 

Sbal  have  a souper  at  youre  ullrr  cost 
Here  in  this  place  sitting  by  this  post. 

CXoncrr.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  798. 
Hrrken  what  is  the  sentence  of  the  wise, 

Bet  is  to  dien  thou  have  indigence. 

Id.  7%e  Man  of  Laws  Tale,  v.  4469. 
That  daie  male  uo  counsaile  auaile, 

The  pledour  and  the  plee  shall  faile. 

The  eemtencr  uf  that  ylka  daio 
Maie  none  appele  sette  in  delaic. 

Gorer.  Cauf.  Am,  book  ii.  p.  71. 

If  it  be  so,  that  they  wyll  to  contynue,  they  do  yuell  and  ronne 
in  the  maledvctioo  and  sentence  of  the  holy  father  the  pope. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Crvnyde,  voL  i.  ch.  364. 

- Poetr*  olde,  whiche  full  craftely 

Vndrr  as  coucrte  term**  as  coulde  be. 

Can  touche  a trouth.  and  cioke  tuhtylly 
With  fresshe  vtteraunce  full  srntencyously. 

Shelton.  The  Rouge  of  Costrle.  Prologue. 
Who,  though  be  tryed  by  his  pec  res 
Of  treason  was  acquitted, 

Yeet  also  of  a statute  new 
He  being  then  indighted. 

Was  hardly  found  a felon,  and 
Too  stricklr  sentenc'd  so. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  book  viiL  ch.  xl. 

■ He  from  wrauth  more  coole, 

Came  the  mild  judge  and  intersemor  both 
To  sentence  man : the  voice  of  God  they  heard 
Now  walking  in  the  garden, 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  X.  L 95. 
My  sentence  is  for  open  war : of  whiles, 

More  nnexpert,  I boast  not ; them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  nerd,  not  now. 

Id.  Ib.  book  ii.  I.  51. 
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I laugh,  when  those  who  at  the  apear  are  bold 
And  vent  ruus,  if  that  fail  them,  shrink  and  fear 
What  yet  they  know  must  follow,  to  endure 
Exile,  or  ignominy,  or  bond*,  or  pain, 

The  sentence  of  thir  mnquerour. 

Milton.  Puradtse  Lott,  book  ii.  1.  204. 
Learne  a rule  out  of  this  oracle  or  sententious  riddle,  which 
goeth  in  this  forme ; ma/u  bonis,  (i.  cheopett,  beat.) 

Holland,  Piimr,  book  xviii.  ch.  vi. 
Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 
In  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 
Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  receiv’d 
In  brief  sententious  precepts  while  they  treat 
Of  late,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life. 

MU  ion.  Paradise  Hrgained,  book  if.  1.  258. 

Notes  leipsmm  of  Thaler  ; noarc  tempus  of  Pittocus  ; nihil  nimis 
®f  Cleobulus  ; which  notwithstanding,  to  speak  indifferently,  are 
but  vulgar  precepts  in  morality,  carrying  with  them  nothing 
above  the  line,  or  beyond  the  extemporary  srnlentiosily  of  common 
conceits  with  us. 

Sir  Thomas  Drown.  Vulgar  Frrours,  book  i.  e^  vi.  p.  25. 

They  describe  her  [Fame!  in  part  finely  and  elegantly,  amt  in 
part  gravely  and  sentrntious/y ; they  say,  look  how  many  feathers 
she  hath,  so  many  eyes  she  hAth  underneath,  so  many  tongues, 
so  many  voices,  she  pricks  up  so  many  cars. 

Bacon.  Fragment  of  an  Fssa y on  Fame, 

Can  any  thing  be  said  in  excuse  for  such  a wretch,  as  being 
convicted  of  grievous  crimes,  and  thereupon  justly  sentenced  to 
suffer  death  for  them  ; yet  through  tlw  powerful  intercession  of  the 
prince  with  his  father,  hath  not  only  a pardon  offered  him,  but 
preferment  and  honour,  sod  the  favour  of  his  sovereign;  do-h  yet, 
nevertheless,  stand  out  against  these  overtures,  and  dc^piseth 
these  undeserved  bounties,  and  chineth  rather  to  die  miserably, 
than  to  live  happily  P 

Sharp,  /fonts,  voL  ii.  p.  94.  Sermon  5. 
The  style  is  clear  and  strong,  short  and  sententious,  abounding 
with  antitheses,  elegant  turns,  and  manly  strokes  of  wit. 

Waterland.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  *263.  The  Athamnan  Creed. 

I am  confident  the  Medea  is  none  of  hi*.  For  tho’  I esteem  it 
for  the  gravity  and  lenten  tiausnets  of  it,  which  he  himself  con- 
cludes to  be  suitable  to  a tragedy. 

Drydcm.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  10.  Of  Ihramatic  Poetie. 

When  sentence  of  death,  the  most  terrible  and  highest  judg- 
ment in  the  laws  of  England,  is  pronounced,  the  immediate  inse- 
parable consequence  from  the  common  law  is  attainder. 

Blocks!  one.  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  hook  iv.  ch.  xxix.  p.  381. 

Yet  concise  maxims  of  sententious  wisdom  have  always  been 
esteemed  in  all  nations  extremely  useful,  notwithstanding  that 
somewhat  remained  to  be  supplied  in  them  by  the  common  sense 
of  the  hearers  or  readers. 

Seeker.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  3*28.  Sermon  21. 

A sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words  expressed  in  proper  form 
and  ranged  in  proper  order,  aad  concurring  to  make  a complete 
Lowth.  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 


Bight  m fare  I,  that  of  no  tenlemenf, 

Say  right  naught  in  conclusion, 

Bot  AS  1 herds  whan  I wu  present, 

This  man  complaine,  with  a pitous  soun. 

Ckaucer.  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  A night,  p.  340. 

, ^yn€*,u*'  though  a Christian,  yet  having  been  educated  in  this 
philosophy  could  not!  be  induced  by  the  hopes  of  a bivhopriek 
to  stifle  or  dissemble  this  sentiment  of  his  mind,— I shall  never  be 
persuaded  to  think  my  soul  to  lie  younger  than  my  body. 

Cudteorlk.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  i.  p,  39. 

— 0 wbat  passions  then, 

W hat  melting  seniunenii  of  kindly  care, 

On  the  new  parents  seise ! 

Thomson.  Spring. 

There  arguments  on  each  side  are  so  plausible,  that  I am  apt  to 
Misjieet  the)*  may,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  be  solid  and  satis- 
factory, aud  that  reason  and  sentiment  concur  in  almost  all  moral 
determinations  and  conclusions. 

Hume,  Principles  of  Morals,  sec  1. 

Every  thing  indelicate  will  of  course  be  excluded;  bnt,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  less  danger  in  works  called  sentimental.  They  attack 
the  heart  more  successfully,  because  mure  cautiously. 

Knott.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  248.  Essay,  No.  171., 

She  has  even  the  false  pity  and  sentimentality  of  many  modem 
ladies.  B arton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  436. 

Nay  ev’en  each  moral  sentimental  stroke, 

Where  not  the  character,  hut  poet  spoke. 

He  lopp'd,  as  foreign  to  his  chaste  design. 

Nor  spar'd  an  uw-leas,  though  a gulden  line. 

Whitehead.  P.  ologue  to  the  Human  Father. 

SErNTINEL,l  Also  written  centinel,  ccntry.. 

. Sr'ntry.  j Ft.  aeniinflte ; It.  scntineUa ; Sp. 
stntintla.  From  the  Lnt.  senti  t,  to  ken,  to  perceive, 
to  see,  to  look,  mid  hence  also  sentry,  (Skinner,) 

One  who  look*,  watches,  keeps  watch  or  guard. 

To  sentinel,  (Ford,)  to  watch,  to  guard. 

And  hiving  plac'd  their  sentinels  at  last, 

They  fall  to  prayer. 

Hrayton.  The  Battle  of  Apia  court,  p,  15. 

- - ■ Go  to  her  and  tell 

That  you  will  walkc  the  guardian  sentinel/. 

My  soule's  safe  genii,  that  she  need  mil  feare 
A mutinous  thought,  or  one  close  rebell  there. 

F.  Beaumont.  . Elegy. 

11  What  strength,  what  art  can  them 

Suffice,  or  wliat  evasion  tn»*r  him  safe 
Through  the  strict  sealeries  and  staiinos  thick 
Of  angels  » atching  round  f 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost , book  ii.  1.  4 1 0. 
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SE'NTIMENT,  ■»  Fr.  sentrment;  It.  sentimmto; 
Sentijif/ntal.,  >Sp.  sentimiento.  Skinner  calls 
Sen  ri  mentality.  J it  a word  lately  introduced  by 
translators  from  the  French,  and  others  familiar  with 
that  language ; from  nentir , to  feel. 

Feeling,  thought ; referring  more  immediately  to  the 
feeling,  than  opinion,  maxim,  Ac. ; the  sense  or  meaning. 
Chaucer  seems  to  use  it  emphatically: — 

*4 1 this  endite  of  no  settlement ; not  as  my  own 
thoughts,  not  my  own  invention,  but  from  the  Latin — 
ag  I heard.” 

Ye  lovers  that  can  make  of  settlement, 

In  this  case  ought  ye  be  diligent. 

To  furthreu  roe  somewhat  in  my  labour. 

Chancer.  Legend  of  Good  Women,  p.  299, 
For  why,  to  every  lover  I mo  excuse. 

That  o*  no  statement  I thh  endite, 

But  out  of  Latins  in  my  tongue  it  write. 

Id.  Trod  us  an d Creseide , book  ii. 

V01.  XXVII. 


Wee  see  the  semes  of  such  eminent  use  fur  our  well  ( ring  si- 
tuate in  the  head,  ae  sentinels  in  a watch-tower,  to  receive  and  con- 
vrigh  to  the  soul  the  impressions  of  external  object*. 

Hay.  On  the  Creation,  part  ii.  p.  265. 

Here  toil*,  and  death,  and  death's  half-brother,  sleep, - 
Forms  terrible  to  view,  their  entry  keep. 

Lhyden.  Virgil.  /Eneid, 

Nothing  worthy  of  note  happened  till  the  night  between  (he 
1-th  and  13th,  when  John  Harnson,  a marine,  who  was  seminrl 
at  the  observatory,  deserted,  earning  with  him  his  musket  and 
accoutrements.  Cook,  koyages,  book  iu.  ch.  vii.  p.  1 04. 

Upon  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  not  only  the  sentry  placed  over 
the  prisoner,  but  the  whole  watch  upun  the  quarter-deck  where  he 
was  confined,  had  laid  themselves  down  to  sleep. 

Id.  Jb.  voL  vi.  book  vi.  ch.  vi.  p.  94, 

Pea.  All  the  powere 

That  sentinel  just  thrones  doable  their  guards- 
.About  your  sacred  excellence ’ 

Ford.  The  Loner's  Melancholy,  act  iL  sc.  1 
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Fr.  *7 Hirer;  It.  *e pa  rare  ; 
Sp.  trparar  ; Lat.  arparare , 
ami  that  from  or -par,  i,  e.  tine 
par,  without  match,  or  mate, 
or  fellow,  consequently  alone ; 
unjoined  with  any  thing  else. 
See  Vossiu*,  in  v.  Sprrrto. 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  alone; 
to  disunite,  to  disjoin,  to  dis- 
part, to  divide,  to  distinguish. 

Thy*  man  sent  his  eonunauilenreut  vnto  Otto  bYvhop  of  Con* 
•tantinople.  cum  mounding  to  furbyilde  uriektu*  that  liad  nut  yet 
ntarynl  tor  to  marry.  Ami  thute  y1  baa  tuaiuvl,  to  toe  aeparatt u 
from  their  vryur*. 

Barnet.  Wurket,  p.  331.  Pneitet  (hat  hath  not  the  Gifle  of 
Chat! me  to  marry  Wyme*. 

Thcv  hauc  <1xinrn  peace  out  of  ail  luude*,  and  withdrawn  them 
•elite*  from  all  otodiice  to  priueen,  and  haue  irynmled  them 
•rlues  from  the  lay  men,  couutvil£  the  tiler  tto  iL'i'jje*. 

TymittU.  H'arket,  p.  116.  1'heJJbe<l*enetof a Chi  utialt  Matt. 

And  surelw  the  dirt  an  re  lwtwixt  London  and  Lysbun  should 
not  Btopp*  an  v ktud*  of  frendiir  dewtie,  that  1 could  ryther  shew 
to  him.  or  do  to  his,  if  the  greatest  matter  at  ail  did  not  in  ceiteyua 
pointes  **patate  our  my  iwles. 

.(ichittn.  ttotii,  p.  292.  The  School  matter,  book  il. 

Klip  the  ombiiiun  of  one  of  them  meeting  of  aa  undermining 
politick,  did  occasion  this  causeless  I'parati-n. 

Hornet.  Hecurdt,  fob  iL  port  U.  book  L p.  169.  No.  19. 

I answere  t though  they  ffayth,  lone,  mid  hope]  he  insuperable, 
yet  they  haue  teperable  mud  sundry  offices,  as  it  is  atone  sayd  of 
the  lows  and  fayth. 

Tyndall.  Work",  p.  1S8-  Matthew,  ch.  ▼.  /W. 

O cry  for  mercy.  Ware  your  wicked  ways, 

And  Clod  from’ time  shall  aeparatt  those  day* 

Of  vengeance  coming,  and  lie  shall  disperse 
Those  clouds  now  threat 'ning  the  whole  universe, 

And  save  the  wuild,  which  els*  to  will  destroy. 

D'ayloa.  .Vo-oA’s  Flood. 

But  if  any  shall  abuse  our  eourtetie  of  endeavouring  to  help 
his  imagination  (or  at  least  to  grarihu  it)  in  this  ayralxdical 
repieseulation  wo  have  made,  by  conceiving  of  this  center  of  the 
soul  but  as  some  dull  divisible  point  in  matter,  and  of  no  great 
efficacy,  and  of  tto  vital  or  arbitral  ious  extension  of  it,  as  gro»*ely 
bs  if  it  would  necessarily  argue  as  real  a divisibility  and  reprro* 
biftty  of  the  porta  aa  in  a body. 

Mure.  H ntmtjt.  part  i.  ch.  x.  p.  173.  Appendix  to  Antidote 
again*/  Alhettm . 

But  pardon  too,  if  zealous  for  the  tight,' 

A strict  observer  of  each  noble  flight, 

From  the  fine  g>dd  I tepamte  the  allay, 

And  shew  how  hnsly  writers  sometime*  stray. 

I hr  film.  The  A ri  of  Poetry. 

Sacred  things  which  continue  their  state  of  tepmraleaem  and 
sanctity.  Mede. . Hew.  of  God ' a Htmae,  p,  5.  (1638.) 

Be  who  made  the  lepamtion  is  not  exempt  from  sharing  the 
misfortune  which  he  brought  upon  his  party. 

/\>pe.  fire  of  the  Eptt  Poem,  {from  Booau.) 

Aa  separating  into  parties  upon  little  difference*  in  religion 
exposes  the  teparntnu  themselTr*  to  great  temptations  to  attouan, 
so  it  doth  those  sl»o  who  arc  indifferent  an  both  Rides,  and  stand 
engaged  on  nritber  part  of  the  separatum. 

Scott.  Chhation  Life , partii.  eh.  Hi.  p.  220. 

Let  them  then  first  condemn  Dr  Clark  for  leading  me  into  it; 
and  when  they  have  done.  I will  defend  the  doctor,  so  far,  by  the 
concurring  verdict  of  tto  whole  Cluistian  world,  by  the  mourns  of 
common  sense,  and  by  the  prevailing  custom  of  speech,  which 
never  gitaa  tto  name  of  substances  to  any  thing,  but  where  the 
substance  i»  separate  or  oepnrjtle. 

Water, 'and.  Work*,  v»l,  hr.  p.  53.  Of  Ckrtu'a  DtoinUy. 

Which  nuy  appear,  partly  by  the  tepnrnhb-neat  of  such  sub- 
nances  from  some  gem*,  (as  we  *e«  exemplified  in  gnnatea.) 

Boyle.  Work*,  voL.  six.  p.  $42.  Of  Gem*. 


SKPA  SETA  RATE,  adj. 

BATH,  SEPARATE,  v. 

Separately, 

Separateness, 

Separa'tiox, 

Separative, 

Separatist. 

Se'paratury, 

Se'parable, 

Sf/parably, 

Se'parabi.eness, 

Separability. 


Tto  most  rompiruous  gland  of  an  animal  is  the  system  of  lhi»  SKPA- 
gutH,  where  tto  lacteal*  am  the  smbaary  vessels  or  aepnraiory  RATK. 
ducts.  Chryne.  Pktl.  Prin . — 

•I  shall  not  insist  on  this  experiment,  because  of  that  much  SEPI- 
niore  full  and  rmioent  experiment  of  the  teparattue  virtue  of  ex-  DIL’M. 
t retire  cold,  that  was  nuute  against  their  wills,  [by  the  foremen*  11  wy^i  / 
twined  Dutchmen  that  wintered  in  Nova  Zembla. 

Boyle.  Work*,  voL  i.  p.  491.  Sceptical  Ckymutry. 

A few  private  traders,  whose  subscriptions  amounted  only  to 
seven  thuuaand  two  hundred  pounds,  insisted  upon  tto  privilege  I 

of  tradiug  teparately  upon  than  own  Hock*,  ami  at  thair  own  risks. 

Smt/k.  Health  of  A attorn,  ml.  iii.  book  v.  ch.  i.  p.  1-49. 

The  Latin  word  i colon  ta)  ngniftes  simply  a plantation.  The 
Greek  word,  fsvsio.)  on  tto  contrary,  signifies  a reparation  of 
dwelling,  a departure  from  home,  a going  out  of  the  house. 

Jd.  Jf>.  vol  ii.  book  iv.  ch.  rii.  p.  3S9. 

Now,  if  such  a one  bapfeos  to  be  a separator,  to  take*  tto  ad- 
vantage of  the  teat  law,  which,  under  great  penalties,  forbids  his 
entrance  on  this  office,  till  he  has  given  certain  marks  of  his  con- 
formity to  the  evtablished  worship;  to  give  which  to  makes 
matter  of  conscience,  and  from  which  he  u at  liberty  to  dissent 
by  the  Act  of  Toleration. 

Warhartea.  Atbance  between  Gfcero*  and  Slade,  vol.  vii.  p.  257, 

SEPEDON,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Animate  porrect,  longer  than 
the  head,  Inarticulate,  the  second  joint  elongate,  com* 
pressed,  setose,  third  acute,  emarginate  above,  it*  base 
furnished  above  with  a naked  bristle;  hypostome  per- 
pendicular, descending,  naked;  forehead  broad,  pro- 
minent; eyes  rounded,  projecting;  wings  two,  incum- 
bent, long;  abdomen  elongate, five-jointed,  naked;  legs 
dissimilar;  posterior  femora  elongate,  thickened  and 
spiny  beneath. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Syrphus  ophesru* ; Fahricius, 

F.nlom.  Sys(.  vol.  iv.  p.  298.  Four  species,  of  which  two 
occur  in  Britain,  in  damp  and  marshy  places. 

SEPIA,  in  Zoology,  a gemtsof  Ccphatopodnrjs  Mol - 
lusca. 

Generic  character.  Head  surrounded  with  eight 
arms  and  two  legs  or  feelers;  body  fleshy,  depressed, 
contained  in  a bag,  which  is  obtuse  behind,  and  furnished 
with  a narrow  fin  on  each  side  throughout  its  whole 
length ; mouth  terminal,  its  mandibles  resembling  those 
of  a parrot,  very  large  and  powerful ; arms  furnialwd 
with  sessile  suckers,  legs  with  pedunculated  ones; 
within,  near  the  back,  is  a spongy,  calcareous,  opaque 
bone,  varying  slightly  in  form  in  the  different  species ; 
and  in  the  ubdomen  is  a bag  which  contains  an  inkv 
fluid.  3 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  officinalis;  Linnaeus,  Syst. 

Nat.  voL  i.  p.  1095.  Abundant  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  sea ; found,  but  somewhat  rarely,  in  the 
British  and  Irish  Channels;  the  dorsad  plate  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Cuttle-fish  bone,  and  was  formerly  em- 
ployed in  medicine  as  an  absorbent ; the  inky  fluid  of 
some  of  the  species  is  supposed  to  be  the  pigment  em- 
ployed bv  the  Chinese  in  the  composition  of  Indian  Ink. 

SEPJD1UM,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterau t 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenntc  eleven-jointed,  filiform, 
the  third  joint  elongate,  the  tenth  obconic,  the  terminal 
one  short,  ovoid  ; palpi  filiform;  mcnittm  small ; thorax 
truncated  before  and  behind;  the  sides  rounded  and 
prominent;  scuUllum  indistinct;  abdomen  ovale,  the 
base  and  apex  truncated ; legs  moderate ; tarsi  hetcro- 
mc  rous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  tricurpidatum ; Fabriciu?, 

SyH.  FAeut.  vol.  i.  p.  126.  Inhabits  Southern  Europe 
and  Africa. 
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8EP0SE.  SEPtySE,  v.  1 Lat.  teponere,  otpos-itum,  (*f,  and 

SEPOSi'Tioy.  J porit-UTKf)  to  act  apart. 
j To  set  apart  or  aside. 

Yet  God  trpoted  a seventh  of  oar  time  for  hi*  exteriouMrwnhip. 

Dome.  Letter*,  p.  270.  To  Sir  H.  O. 

To  tbi*  wo  mint  contend  with  prayer,  with  actual  dereliction 
and  trponium  of  all  our  other  affair#,  though  innocent  and  good 
in  other  kinds,  hr  a prescat  spint. 

Taylor.  Holy  Lift.  Of  Prayer,  part  ii  MC.  17. 

SETS,  from  the  Greek  <rrpr«,  I putrefy,  Daud.  In 
Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Scincoidia,  order  Sauria,  class  Repfitia. 

Generic  character.  Head  small,  rather  obtuse,  and 
covered  with  scuta ; tympanal  membrane  more  or  less 
• distinct,  and  behind  the  maxillary  joint ; tongue  rather 
thick,  short,  and  slightly  cleft  at  its  tip ; neck,  body,  and 
tail  very  long,  slender,  and  cylindrical,  covered  with 
round  imbricated  scales;  front  and  bind  limbs  very  far 
apart,  very  slender  and  short,  and  terminating  each  in 
one,  three,  four,  or  five  very  small  toes  ; viviparous. 

This  genus  is  very  similar  to  the  Skinks,  but  distin- 
guished by  the  long  slender  form  of  the  body,  in  which, 
us  well  as  in  some  other  respects,  it  resembles  the  Blind- 
worms,  Artgui*,  but  separated  from  them  by  the  exist- 
ence of  limbs,  and  by  the  tympanal  membrane  being 
visible.  The  variation  in  the  number  of  the  toes  is  very 
remarkable. 

S.  Pentadadylut,  Daud.;  Angui*  Qua  drupes,  Lin.; 
Laeerta  Serpens,  Bl.  Seven  inches  long;  it  has  the 
head  small,  oval,  rather  pointed  in  front,  depressed  and 
covered  with  polygonal  scuta;  jaws  of  equal  length, 
and  mouth  at  the  extremity  of  the  head ; eyes  above 
the  checks  ; body  long,  straight, cylindrical,  and  smooth ; 
tail  longer  than  the  body,  but  of  equal  thickness,  cylin- 
drical, and  covered  with  imbricated  scales ; legs  far 
apart,  the  anterior  being  close  to  the  head,  the  posterior, 
which  are  rather  shorter,  close  to  the  vent,  and  nearer 
the  head  than  the  tail,  oil  furnished  with  five  toes,  armed 
with  curved  and  pointed  claws;  the  upper  surface  i* 
muddy  or  ash-coloured,  with  several  dusky  bands  and 
the  belly  whitish.  Daudin  says  it  is  a native  of  Africa, 
but  Cuvier,  of  the  East  Indies. 

SL  Seincoides,  Cuv.  This  species  is  briefly  men- 
tioned by  Cuvier,  as  having  four  toes,  and  the  hind  ones 
of  unequal  length ; also  another  similarly  circumstanced. 

8.  Dccrrsicnsis,  Cuv. ; Tdradactylus  Deeres.  Peron. 

Tridadylu* , Cuv. ; Tridactylus  Decresiensis,  Pe- 
ron. In  which  there  are  but  three  toes  to  each  foot. 
Both  the  last  species  are  from  Decres's  Island  in 
Australia. 

S.  Chalcidicu *,  Cuv. ; Sep*  Tridadylu t,  Daud. ; 
Ckamasaura  Chalets,  Schneid.  Varies  in  sixe  ac- 
cording to  the  country  in  which  it  is  found ; in  France 
it  does  not  exceed  five  or  six  inches,  but  in  Sardinia  is 
more  than  twelve ; its  colour  is  muddy  or  ashy  above, 
with  two  longitudinal  coppery  bands  on  either  side ; the 
belly  is  paler ; legs  so  short  that  they  do  not  exceed  the 
sixth  of  an  inch,  and  furnished  each  with  three  toes 
armed  with  hooked  claws ; the  legs  are  so  short  that 
they  scarcely  appear  to  touch  the  ground.  According 
to  Imperati  this  species  is  found  in  the  marshy  districts 
of  Campania,  and  moves  with  great  speed,  although  the 
legs  are  so  short ; it  does  not  leave  its  hole  before  sun- 
rise. It  dreads  the  cold,  and  at  the  approach  of  Winter, 
in  Sardinia,  buries  itself  about  Qctobcr,  and  does  not 
reappear  till  Spring.  It  is  a very  old  and  vulgar  error 


that  this  animal  is  venomous,  and  hence  the  name  Sep*,  SEPS. 
which  was  indiscriminately  applied  by  the  ancients  to  — 
this  genus  and  to  Chalcide *.  Cetti  states  that  in  Sar-  ShPT, 
d I ilia  its  bite  is  generally  considered  harmless,  but  the 
peasants  think  that  if  an  Ox  or  a Horse  swallow  one 
whilst  feeding  the  belly  swells,  and  the  animal  is  likely 
to  die.  unless  a drink  of  oil,  vinegar,  and  sulphur  be 
administered.  Sauvage,  however,  in  a Paper  Stir  la 
Nature  dr*  Animaur  Pmimeux,  read  before  the  Aca- 
demy of  Rouen  in  17i>4,  disproves  this  by  having  ob- 
served a fowl  to  eat  one  of  these  animals  without  incon- 
venience ; lie  further  mentions  that  it  passed  from  the 
vent  as  Earthworms  do  from  Geese;  that  the  fowl 
swallowed  it  a second  time  with  the  some  result ; but 
before  taking  it  a third  time  the  bird  broke  it  in  two 
with  its  beak.  In  the  South  of  France  it  is  called 
Agug/inn  de  prat . and  in  Sardinia  Cidgna.  It  lives  in 
the  fields,  feeding  on  Spiders  and  gmail  Snails,  moves 
with  great  activity,  and  coils  itself  up  like  a Snake. 

Cuvier  mentions  another  species  found  in  the  South 
of  France. 

8.  Stria  tut,  Cuv. ; Zygnis  Striata , Filling.  Very 
simitar  to  the  last  species,  but  distinguished  by  eight  or 
nine  longitudinal  brown  bands. 

*SL  Monodaclylus,  Cuv. ; Laceda  Anguina,  Lin. ; 

Lac.  Monodact  Lacep.  Total  length  seventeen  indies 
and  three-quarters,  of  which  the  head  is  rather  more 
than  half  an  inch,  the  body  three  and  a half,  and  the  tail 
rather  more  than  thirteen  and  a half;  the  top  of  the 
head  covered  with  scuta  of  various  shapes  and  sixes, 
the  largest  two  being  placed  one  before  the  other,  and 
surrounded  by  ten  others;  murale  delicate  and  obtuse; 
both  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  body  covered  with 
oblong  scales,  carinated  and  pointed ; upon  the  sides 
they  encroach  on  each  other,  forming  transverse  rows 
placed  one  above  the  other,  and  resembling  festoons; 
their  limbs,  very  small  and  delicate,  are  each  furnished 
with  a single  toe,  and  covered  with  small  scales  similar 
to  (hose  on  the  back.  Its  colour  is  yellowish-ash,  tinged 
with  brown  on  the  back,  greyish-urowu  on  the  sides, 
sud  very  light  on  the  belly.  It  is  found  commonly  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

See  Daudin,  Histoire  NaiureUe  Gtntrale  et  Parti - 
culiert  de*  Reptiles  ; Laccpede,  Histoire  NatureUe  de * 
Quadrupeds*  Ooipares ; Cuvier,  Rrgne  Animal. 

SEPSIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  short,  incumbent,  three- 
jointed  ; the  terminal  joint  oblong,  obtuse,  compressed ; 
its  base  furnished  with  a naked  dorsal  bristle ; head 
globose ; hypostome  flat  and  bearded ; eyes  rounded, 
distant ; wings  two,  erect  and  vibrating ; abdomen  four- 
jointed,  petiolated,  somewhat  cylindrical,  naked,  and 
globose ; legs  rather  long  and  slender. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Muxca  cynipsea,  Linnaeus ; Mcig. 

Ztceif.  Insect.  Europ.  vol.  v.  p.  2S7.  pi.  xlvi.  fig.  1 — 5. 

Rather  an  extensive  genus,  the  species  of  which  are 
extremely  active  and  nimble,  and  are  remarkable  for 
always  vibrating  their  wings : about  a doxen  species  ore 
found  in  England. 

SEPT,  Fr.  cep,  the  stock  of  a tree  or  plant.  Cot- 
grave.  It  ceppo ; Sp.  sepa,  from  cippus,  a sharp  stake, 
or  caput,  the  head ; met.  the  source,  origin. 

A stock,  a race,  a generation,  nation,  tribe  or  family. 

And  thia  judge  being,  u bee  is  called,  the  Lord's  brabea, 
adjudged*,  for  the  motl  part,  a better  share  unto  bis  Lord,  tbat  it 
the  Lord  of  the  soyle,  the  heed  of  that  mj>t. 

Spenoer.  Work* , voL  viii.  p.  304.  I'ww  of  the  Stale  of  irtltmd. 
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Foe  (be  Irish  man  standeth  so  much  vpon  his  gent ili tie,  thnt  he 
tormeth  ROW  one  of  the  English  $epi,  and  plauted  in  Ireland, 
BoUleagh  Gallcagb,  that  is,  English  churl*. 

Hlmthed.  Description  »/  Ireland,  ch.  viii. 

Because  (he  infcriour  *ort  of  the  Irish  were  poor,  and  not  amesn- 
able  by  law,  he  provided  that  fire  of  the  best  persona  of  every 
irpt  should  bring  in  all  the  person*  of  their  surname,  to  be  justi- 
fied by  the  law.  Fuller.  H'orlhift.  Kent. 

But  he  seemed  to  suspect,  that  the  trie  and  ancient  Russian*,  a 
tevt  of  whom  he  told  me  he  had  met  with  in  one  of  the  province* 
of  that  empire,  were  rather  white  l<ke  tha  Dane*  thau  any  thing 
near  so  brown  as  the  present  Muscovites,  whom  he  guesses  to  be 
detrended  of  the  Tartars,  and  to  have  inherited  their  colour  from 
them,  /ivy*.  HW#«,  vol.  i.  p.  71fl.  Of  Colour*,  part  iu 

Their  officers  hail  UUle  power  over  their  soldiers,  who.  Wing  all 
of  the  old  Irish  tepis  of  Ulster,  were  entirely  govern'd  by  the 

^Clorend* ».  Hal *ry  of  the  Rebel Awt,  toL  lit.  book  xiii.  p.  430. 

SEPTA RI A,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Acephalous 
Mollusc  a. 

Generic  character . Shell  bivalve,  continued  in  a very 
long  testaceous  lube,  which  is  gradually  attenuated  an- 
teriorly, and  seemingly  divided  interiorly  by  vaulted 
incomplete  partitions ; the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
tube  terminated  by  two  other  slender,  undivided  tubes. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Srrpula  potythalmia , Linnieua ; 
S.artnaria , Lamarck;  Rumphiua,  Mu*,  pi.  lxi.  fig.  e. 
Inhabits  the  Indian  Sea*. 

SEPT  AS,  in  Dolany,  a genus  of  the  class  llrptan- 
dria,  order  HcpUigynia.  Generic  character;  calyx 
seven-parted;  corolla,  petals  seven;  germens  seven; 
capsules  seven ; many-seeded. 

One  species,  S,  rapentit,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ; it  is  remarkable  ns  being  the  only  plant  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  order,  and  for  the  very  unusual  botanical 
number  seven. 

SEPTEMBER,  Fr.  SrpUmbre;  U.Settembre;  Sp. 
September ; Lat.  September ; the  seventh  month  from 
March,  with  which  month  the  Roman  year  commenced  ; 
Vossius  and  others  say  from  Imber.  See  October. 

Hi*  [Libra’ll  propre  month  is  aayd  September, 

Which  yeuetn  men  cause  to  remuabre, 

If  any  iota  be  lefUi  bchynde 
Of  thynge,  which  grew:  maie  to  kynde. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  vii. 

And  the  26  of  Sept.  (1580)  (which  waa  Monday  in  the  juri  and 
ordinary  reckoning  of  those  that  had  staved  at  home  in  uue  place 
or  country,  but  in  our  copulation  wa»  the  Lord'#  day  or  Sunday) 
we  safely,  with  joyfull  mind*  and  thankful  heart!  to  God,  arived 
at  Plimouth. 

Sie  P.  Drake.  The  World  Encampatted,  $fc.  p.  108. 

SE'PTENARY,  adj.  l Fr.  leptennaire ; It.  »•(- 

SeVyenam.  n.  V trnario  ; Sp.  Kptenarh ; 

Seeye'njiial.  J I.at.  tcplenariut,  Mien. 

Septenary,  consisting  of  seven. 

Septennial,  at  ever)' seventh  year;  or  during  seven 
years. 

But  among  all  the  ancient*  I haue  met  with  Macrobiu*  in  his 
first  booke  uf  Sdpio's  drearoe,  extolling  (aa  Philo  doth)  the  ram 
and  singular  eflect*  of  the  septenary  number,  moat  cleorely  and 
learnedly  exproacth  the  remarkcable  jtaww*  and  change*  of  na- 
ture every  seventh  year*  in  the  course  of  man'a  age. 

’ Hakerrell.  Apabgie,  book  ui.  ch.  ii.  p.  174. 

A rnoncth  of  perngration  is  the  time  of  the  moon's  revolution 
from  any  part  of  the  zodiack  unto  the  tame  again ; and  thi*  can- 
taineth  but  27  dnyes  and  about  8 hour*,  which  comet  h short  to 
com  pleat  the  septenary  account. 

S*r  TKtmtu  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  iv.  ch.  xii.  p.  264. 

The  time  of  the  pentarchic  induced  likewise  49  yt*rc«,  or  scauen 
septenana.  HtdintSed.  Description  of  Britain*,  ch.  ix. 


And  the  number  declare*  the  nature.  The  hebdomad  or  septe- 
nary is  a fit  avtnboie  of  God,  ns  be  is  Considered  hav.ng  finished 
then*  aix  dayr  creation. 

Mart.  fflritmgs,  part  iii.  ch.  it,  p.  86.  Cabbala. 

But  the  subject  which  of  all  others  employed  the  eloquence  and 
abilities  uu  both  sides  to  th*  most  vigorous  exertion  «u*  a motion 
made  by  Mr.  Bromley,  who  proposed  that  a bill  should  be  brought 
in  for  repealing  the  Septennial  Act,  and  for  the  more  frequent 
meeting  aud  calling  of  parliament*. 

Smollett.  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  v,*  p.  536. 

Croryr  11. 

SEPTE'NTRION,  l Fr.  teptenlrion  ; IL  tetlen- 

Septe'ktrional,  l (rione  ; Sp.  septentrion ; Lat. 

SepteNtrionai.ly»  f septentrioXMeptemtriones.Ves- 

SEPTE'.NTRIONATE.t?.  J tus ; but  Vossius  it  doubtful.) 

The  st'veu  stare  forming  the  constellation  Arctos,  the 
Bear;  and  which,  from  its  position  in  the  North,  gives 
name  to  the  North  generally. 

And  eke  this  Nero  gouemed  all  the  peoples  that  be  vndcr  the 
colde  sterres,  that  (lighten  the  septmlriont,  lhat  is  to  saiu,  lie  gO- 
u euied  all  the  peoples  that  be  vudef  the  parlic  of  the  north. 

Chaucer.  Boeciut.  De  C'Mf)laluu*r,  book  ii. 


BEPTE- 

NART. 

SKPT1CK. 


Although  that  Nero  were  a*  vicious, 

Aa  any  fend,  tliat  tit h ful  low  adoun, 

Yet  he,  os  telleth  us  Suetuoius, 

This  wide  world  had  in  suhjectioun. 

Both  est  aud  west,  south  ami  trpirntri'run. 

Id.  The  Munkrt  Tale,  V.  14381. 


Than  u«r  I well  that  the  bodie  of  Uenus  in  her  latitude  of 
degrees  uptentrionais,  osccndctli  in  the  ende  of  degree  fro  the  bed 
of  Capricorn*.  Id.  Astrolabe*,  p.  464. 

Thou  art  as  opposite  to  cuery  good 
A»  the  antipodes  are  vnto  vs. 

Of  as  the  south  to  the  tepten/non. 

Shaktfmirt.  Henry, 1 7.  Third  Part,  fol.  151. 

* — And  on  the  north 

To  equal  length  back’ll  with  a ridge  of  hills 
That  screen'd  the  fruits  of  th"  earth  and  seats  of  men 
From  cold  sepientrvm  blast*. 

Milton.  Paradis*  Regained,  book  iv.  1.  28. 

For  in  the  JElbjupiaos  the  juice  of  bloud  is  drawne  upward 
again  by  the  nature  of  heat,  but  araoug  the  nations  uptrntnonaU 
the  same  is  driven  to  tl»*  inferior  parts  by  reason  of  moisture  apt 
to  fall  downeword. 

Holland.  /Your,  book  ii.  ch.  lxxviiu 
When  Waueny  in  tier  way.  On  this  scptenlrml  aide, 

Hist  these  two  eastern  shire*  doth  equally  divide. 

From  Laphamford  leads  on  her  stream  into  the  cost. 

Drayton.  Potf-o&iom,  song  20. 

It  i*,  and  confirmable  by  every  experiment,  that  steel  and  good 
iron  never  excited  by  the  loadstone,  discover  in  themselves  a ver- 
ticity,  that  is,  a directive  or  polary  fault  ie,  wharaby,  conveniently 
placed,  they  do  septentrvmate  at  one  ext  ream  and  australizc- 
Sir  Thermal  Brown.  Vulgar  Errours.  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  63. 

For  if  they  be  powerfully  excited  and  equally  let  fall,  they  com- 
monly sink  down  and  break  the  water  at  that  c stream  whereat 
they  Wore  irplrnlrtonally  CXCH*<1.  Id.  lb.  p.  67, 

. . ■ — But  if  the  apring 

Pn-cediug  should  be  destitute  of  raiu, 

Or  blast  septentrional  with  brushing  wings 
Sweep  up  the  smoky  mists  and  vapoun  damp, 

Then  woe  to  mortal* ! 1‘faltp*.  Cider , book  i. 

SE'PTICK,)  Fr.  xeptique ; Lat.  Kplicus ; Gr. 
Se'ktical.  J wqirrurocjfrom  ffqx-*«»v,to  rotjto  putrefy. 
Putrefactive. 

There  was  no  absurdity  in  Galen,  when  as  a teptical  medicine 
he  commended  the  ashes  of  a salamander.  ^ 4 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errwn,  book  Sii.  ch.  xiv.  p.  174. 

Ceda,  after  the  nature  of  teptiek  and  eseharotick  medicine*, 
corrodes  and  consumes  the  flesh  in  a very  short  time,  if  applied  to 
a living  bndy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a sovereign  preservative  for 
the  same  body  the  very  moment  it  is  deprived  of  life. 

GrtenhUl.  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  27'2*> 
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SEQ 


SEPT1LA*  SEPTILATERAL,  having  seven  sides,  ( arpttm 
TKRAL.  la  ter  a.) 

SKPUL*  If  wc  begin  with  Saturn, and  succcwvelv  draw  linen  from  angle 
CIIRIC.  to  Bogle,  until  sereu  equicrural  triangle*  bt  described,  whow  bases 
v m . arc  this  seven  side*  of  the  septilateral  figure. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  Vulgar  Emstrs,  book  V.  ch.  XX. 

SEPTUA'GENARY,  ( Fr.  ieptuagenaire ; It.  set- 

Septuaoe'simau  J tuagenario,  settuagnima ; 
Sp.  septuagcnario,  xcptuagexima  ; LaU  acptuagenarius, 
seventy ; srpluagesimus,  seventieth. 

Nor  can  the  three  hundred  years  of  John  of  times,  or  Nestor, 
overthrow  the  assertion  of  Mooes,  or  afford  a reasonable  encourage- 
ment beyond  his  septuage nnry  determination. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Futyur  Errours,  book  iii.  ch.  ix.  p.  1 58. 

Whereas  in  our  abridged  and  septsusyesim *nl  ages  it  is  very  rare, 
and  deserves  a dUtick  to  behold  the  Fourth  generation. 

Id.  lb.  book  vi.  ch.  vi.  p.  373. 


Thus  turning  slam*  him ; a sepulchral!  feast 
He  made  the  Argiocs,  for  his  lustfull  guest, 

And  for  hi*  mother,  whom  be  did  detest. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odytt'y,  book  iii. 
Disparted  streams  shall  from  their  channels  fly, 

And,  deep  surcharg'd,  by  sandy  mountains  lie. 
Obwcuraly  trpulckrrd.  Prior.  Solomon,  book  i. 


BKPIIL- 

CURK. 


8KQUA- 

CIOUS. 


Christopher  Seintgcrman,  called  by  some  Scnyarmayn  nr  Seyn- 
gerraan,  sou  of  Sir  Hen.  Seiotgerman,  Kut.,  by  Anne  hi*  wife, 
daughter  of  Tho.  Tindale,  Esq.,  was  born,  as  1 conceive,  in  War- 
wickshire, particularly  at  Shelton  near  to  the  city  of  Coventry',  in 
the  chapel  or  church  of  which  place  his  father  and  mother  received 
sepulture.  h ood.  Athena  Oruiuerutt,  vuh  i.  p.  34. 


The  common  rites  of  sepulture.  bestow. 

To  soothe  a father’s  and  a mother's  woe  • 

Let  their  large  gifts  procure  an  urn  at  least, 

Aud  Hector's  ashes  in  his  country  rest. 

Pope.  Homer.  HsaJ,  book  xxii. 


SE  PULC II  RE,  rt.  "I  Fr.  sejnilchre,  sepulture ; It. 
Se'pllchre,  v.  I tepolcro,  sc  pallor  a ; Sp.  sepul- 

Sepu'lciiral,  f chro,  sepuUura;  I^at.  sepul- 

Sk'poltuuE.  J chrum,  sepuUura,  from  srpntl- 

tum , pn&t  participle  of  vpilire,  to  bury,  mid  this  from 
sepx,  xepe*.  a hedge,  a fence,  a defence.  See  Bury. 

Sepulture;  a burial  or  burying,  an  interment  or  en- 
tombment. Sepulchre  ,*  that  in  which,  the  place  where, 
a burial  or  entombment  is  made;  a tomb,  a grave. 

Wd  ttjte  bat  h«  b*  wurjw  stude,  ^at  such  sepulture  y*. 

II.  G ton  Tetter,  p.  166. 

And  Joseph  brought*1  lynnen  cloth  and  look  him  doun  and 
wrappide  in  the  lynnen  cloth  and  Icyde  him  in  a srpu/cre  that  was 
hewen  of  a stuon  and  wokwide  a stuon  to  the  dure  of  the  sepulcre, 
lih'Af.  Mark , ch.  xv. 

And  he  brought*  a lynai  clothe,  and  tokc  him  doune,  and 
wrapped  hym  in  tli*  lynnen  clothe,  and  layde  him  in  a tombe  y* 
was  hewen  out  of  y*  rock*?,  aud  rolled  a stone  vnto  y*  dore  of  the 
sepulcre.  B*ble,  Anno  1331. 

He  hath  nede  of  charitable  comcUliag  and  visiting  in  prison 
and  in  maladie,  and  sepsdturr  of  his  de*l  body. 

Chancer.  The  Persona  Tate,  p.  1G9. 
And  than  out  of  his  tepulture 
There  spronge  amine  i-crauwiture 
Of  floures  suche  a wonder  sight, 

That  men  unsample  take  might 
Upon  the  dude*  which  he  dude. 

Gamer.  Con/.  Am.  book  i.  p.  33. 
Than  at  last  came  in  there 
His  masons,  for  thet  shulde  crane. 

Where  that  he  wolde  l>e  begraue. 

And  of  what  stone  his  sepulture 
Thei  shulden  make,  and  what  sculpture. 

Id.  lb.  book  vii. 

Sir  John  Conwcio  being  president  of  Vlater,  in  viewing  the 
sepulture,  testified  to  hauc  sernc  three  prtncipall  feweb. 

Hohnsbed.  Description  of  Ireland,  voL  vL  p.  83. 
Leih.  Regan,  1 thinke  you  are ; I know  what  reason 

1 haue  to  thinke  so,  if  thou  should'st  not  be  glad, 

1 would  dinarca  me  from  thy  mother  tombe. 

Sepulchring  an  adultrevte. 

SAakspeare.  Lear,  act  ii.  sc.  4.  fol.  294. 
Then  thou  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving. 

Dost  make  us  rnaible  with  too  much  conceiving ; 

And  so  sepsdehtr'd  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 

That  kings  for  stich  a tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

Milton.  Epitaph  on  Sh<skspearet  1.  13. 

As  in  the  land  of  darkness  yet  in  light, 

To  live  a life  half  dead,  a living  death, 

And  burird  ; but  O yet  more  miserable  1 
My  self  my  sepulcher,  a moving  grave,  a 

Id.  Sanuan  Agonistes,  1,  100. 
Such  arc  those  thick  ami  gloomy  shadows  damp 
Oft  men  in  charnel  vaults  and  sepulchres, 

Liug'ring  and  sitting  by  a new  made  pave. 

As  loath  to  leave  the  body  that  it  lov'd. 

Id.  Camus,  l.  470. 


1 would  separate  it  from  those  varnished  qualities,  which,  like 
whited  sepulchres,  arc  but  a disguise  for  internal  deformity. 

Knox.  Works,  p.  472.  Essay,  No.  96. 

Mr.  Moukhouse  happening  one  day  to  pu  l a flower  from  a tree 
which  grew  in  oae  of  their  sepulchral  inclosures,  an  Indian,  whoso 
jealousy  had  probably  been  upon  the  watch,  came  suddenly  be- 
hind bun  and  struck  him. 

C«o*.  first  Voyage,  voL  i.  book  i.  ch.  xiv.  p.  143, 

SEQUA'CIOUS,  Fr.  oequrlc,  sequent ; It. 
Sequa'ciousness,  quela,  segue  la,  sequente,  ir- 
Sejjija'city,  guentr  ; Sp.  sequela  ; Lat. 

Se'quel,  >quel,  sequela, sequent, from  stqui, 

Se'que nt,  adj.  to  follow,  ( xequor , from  Gr.  tr- 
Sk'qubkt,  n.  opcu,  conversa  consoriantc priori, 

Sequence.  «t  spirit u axpe.ro.  Vossiuo.) 

Sequacious  and  sequent  are  used  alike ; following, 
attending,  accompanying,  .succeeding,  continuing  in  the 
same  course  or  order;  coming  uftcr,  *c.  a force  used  to 
draw,  ductile. 

If  vrrtuo  yet  no  voide  unthankfull  time, 

Failed  of  some  to  blast  her  undies  faino 
A goodly  mean*  both  to  deterre  from  crime. 

And  to  her  steppes*  our  srquele  to  enflorar, 

Surrey.  Of  the  Death  of  Sir  T.  W. 

For  oftentimes  it  hath  been  seen,  that  to  a new  enterprise  there 
followeth  a new  nmnrr  and  strange  sequel. 

Strype.  E cits  Memorials,  vol-  i.  book  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  78.  Henry  VIII. 

Wherefore,  after  ponysshmAt  done  vjion  tumc  of  hi*  enemyev. 
he  ferynge  )•  sequel l and  reuengvment  of  the  same,  left  that 
couutrec  and  retouraed  vnto  Rome. 

Fabyttn.  Chronyclr,  ch.  Lxiii. 

The  two  dukes  hereupon  returned  to  court,  bringing  the  next 
day  five  king’s  letters  to  the  cardinal,  who  having  read  them,  de- 
livered immediately  the  great  seal;  in  sequence  thereof,  also  sub- 
mitting himself  to  the  king. 

State  Trials , 20  Henry  Fill.  1329.  Cardinal  Wo! tty. 

This  [Robert)  was  eonynge  in  many  icyences,  and  a man  of  good 
mancr  and  vrrtue ; he  made  dyuere  impovs,  srquensts,  and  re- 
S]iondes,  as  O Tuds.  Fabyan.  Chrouycir,  ch,  203. 

Of  such  our  patrene  here,  the  Viwroot  Mcuntnrute, 

Hath  many  comely  sequences,  well  sorted  all  ia  wife, 
Gascoigne.  I)  tune  for  Matte  for  fiscount  Mountacutr. 

AU  matter  whereof  creatures  are  produced  by  putrefaction,  have 
evermore  a closeness,  lei  tour,  aud  sequaertte. 

Bacon.  Xaturat  History.  Cent.  9.  sec.  900. 

In  the  greater  bodies  the  forge  was  ensie,  the  matter  being  duc- 
tile and  sequacious,  obedient  to  the  hand  and  stroke  of  the  artificer, 
apt  to  be  drawn,  formed,  os  moulded  into  such  shapes  and  machines, 
even  by  clumoie  finger*. 

Itay.  On  the  Creation,  part  ii.  p.  374, 

Yet  many  of  these  have  continued  in  a errtuin  clianntl,  and 
carried  a ronstaut  stream,  a*  will  plainly  a ,tpeur  in  the  sequel  uf 
uur  Worthies,  Fuller , General  t Fort  hie*  qf  England, 
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SEQ 

8EQUA-  The  servility  and  tequar.pMrnru  <jf  conscience. 

CIOUS.  Taylor.  Art\f.  llandtom.  p.  181, 

8EQUES-  Although  Almighty  God  be  not  Iwund  or  straitned  in  hit  ope- 
ration  to  In*  aeyrartimtneaa  u(  the  m-itter,  yet  it  is  not  improper  for 
. < _ , us  to  suppose  that  he  rauy  |«*rus<*  llw  l*w*  of  his  own  making, 

where  it  consist*  with  hi*  design  and  iuteul-un. 

Halt.  Ongtaain.no/  Mankind,  fob  304, 

1 hare  eeenc  the  fearfull  tryurlr  of  that  experiment  in  a man, 
who,  upon  the  taking  of  tkut  medicine,  threw  limine  He  headlong 
from  an  high  loft  and  brake  In*  neekv. 

Hull and,  /‘Unit,  book  xxii.  ch.  xxui. 

Like  at  the  wa*c«  make  toward*  the  ]>«bbled  shore, 

So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end  ; 

Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before, 

In  sequent  toil  all  forward*  du  contend. 

Shokrpeorr.  Sonnet  60. 

A sequent  king,  who  seeks 

To  stop  thir  overgrowth,  as  In  mute  guest* 

Too  numerous. 

Milton.  Paradise  Loti,  book  xii.  1,  165. 

Per.  Sir  Hotofvmas,  this  Btrowrtc  is  one  of  the  votaries  with 
the  king,  and  here  he  hath  flamed  a letter  to  a sequent  of  the 
stranger  queenes,  which  accidentally,  or  by  the  way  of  progression, 
hath  miscarried. 

Shokapeare.  Love’t  Imbaur  Lost,  fob  132 

What  should  1 instance  in  that  whereof  no  Scripture,  not  books, 
but  the  whole  world  is  full ; the  inevitable  sequence!  of  sin  and 
punishment  ? Hnll.  Works,  vol  in,  p.  199. 


SEQ 

That  it  appetare’h  very  strange  unto  us,  and  a great  wonder  unto  SEQL'ES 
ail  true  subjects,  that  you  will  ntlirr  assist  or  sutler  hi*  M*j*4y’*  TKJL 
mu»t  royal  person  to  remain  in  the  guard  of  the  Duke  ol  Somerset**  — 
men.  aequettred  from  his  own  old  sworn  servants.  SKQUES. 

Unmet.  Keened*,  vol.  it.  part  li.  book  I.  p.  ‘JCi.  Letter  a from  the  TRA- 
Urda.  w»a« 


- Tell  my  friends. 


Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree, 

From  high  to  low  throughout. 

Shokapeore.  limon  of  Athena,  fol,  97. 

Orpheus  could  lead  the  sarnge  race, 

And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 

Segunrtout  of  the  lyre ; 

But  bright  Cecilia  rais’d  the  wonder  higher. 

Pryden.  Fnr  St.  Cect/nt't  Day.  p.  607. 

Aw  to  the  violence  which  those  gentlemen  are  forced  to  use  with 
our  church's  forms,  it  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  teqne,, 

Wat  friend.  h vrks,  vol.  ii.  p.  305.  Anon  Snifter. 

• Now  extract 

From  the  jegvart'eaw  earth  the  pole,  and  now 
Uouany  from  the  closely  clinging  vine. 

Smart.  The  Hop.  Garden. 

The  sequel  of  the  jmalro,  from  the  end  of  the  seventh  verve,  ex- 
hibits the  remarriage,  that  is,  the  restoration  of  the  converted  Jews 
to  the  religions  prerogative  of  their  nation. 

Hortiey.  Sermon  C.  voL  L p.  109. 

SEQUE  STER,  p.  I Fr.  sequestrer  ; It  seques- 

Sbquk'stbate,  v.  trart ; Sp.  iccrtHar ; Lat.  se~ 

Skqukstra'tioh,  >qutster,  an  arbitrator,  a roe* 

Sk'quf.strator,  I diator,  so  called,  because  each 

Seque'strable.  J party  follows  (sequitur)  his 

judgment;  or  rather  from  aequo,  h.  e.  dico,  rru,  because 
he  pronounces  (dicat)  judgment ; from  sequester,  Vos- 
sius  adds,  is  sequestrate,  to  act  as  sequester  or  arbitrator, 
also  separate,  to  separate.  Cotgruve  explains  the  Fr. 
sequestrer,  " to  lay  aside,  to  put  into  an  indifferent  per- 
son's hands;**  and  sequent  ration,  “ the  separating  (>f  it 
from  the  possession  of  those  who  contend  for  it.”  See 
the  Quotation  from  Blackstone.  To  sequester , gene- 
rally, is, 

To  separate  or  part  from,  to  withdraw,  to  recede,  to 
retire,  to  seclude ; to  go,  to  put,  aside  ; — to  sever,  to 
disjoin. 

For  hym  hath*  God  the  Father  scaled.  This  is  to  sai,  that  him 
hath  God  the  Father  specially  tequesJrtd,  and  scuered,  nod  get 
aside  out  of  the  nomber  of  a I creatures,  and  hath  sent  him  in  to 
world,  ihe  anointed,  sygaed,  and  marked  with  ye  very  prynt  of  his 
Own  scale. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  HorAes,  look  i.  p,  1046.  Dialogue. 


Which  I charge  and  command  you  hy  the  tame  authority  to 
oboenre  and  keep  upon  pain  of  deprivation,  teyurtirat, on  cf  jour 
fruits,  or  such  i>thrr  coercion  as  to  the  king’*  highnrvs,  or  his 
vicegerent  for  tin-  tune  being,  shall  seem  convenient 

ML  lb.  vol.  i.  port  ii.  book  xii.  p.  279. 

Next  1 desire  them  to  reflect  upon  age.l  aequetfrrd  Urnisten, 
wtuim,  with  tbexr  charge,  tlie  • gimrrailv  ill  pad)  fifth  part  will 
not  maintain.  y„Uer_  General  M ortkitt. 

And  these  must  be  sequester'd  with  all  speed. 

Or  else  they  vow’d  then  swords  should  do  the  deed. 

thamel.  Hitter y of  Qted  Wura,  book  i. 
But  first  a pardon  begg’d,  if  that  my  cause 
S>  much  constrain’d  me  as  to  break*  the  lawes 
Of  her  wish’d  irfsritnitios. 

Hroume,  Mntanma  a Poaloro/*,  book  i.  song  5. 

Yet  by  their  aequeotrotora  and  subcommittees  abroad.  men  for 
ths  roost  part  of  insatiable  hands  and  noted  disloyally,  thus*  orders 
were  commonly  ilisobeyed. 

Mdt on.  Iloria,  vol.  Ii.  p.  40.  History  of  England,  book  iii. 

O,  piteous  of  my  fate,  vouchsafe  to  shew 
(For  what's  sequester'd  from  celestial  view  P) 

What  poocr  becalms  th*  innavigable  seas  1 
What  guilt  provokes  him,  and  wlut  vows  appease  I 

I\>pe.  Homer.  Odyaaey,  book  ir. 

A Christian,  in  all  acts  of  duty,  ought  to  sequester  his  mtud 
from  all  respect  to  an  ensuing  reward,  and  to  commence  his  ube- 
dience  wholly  and  entirely  upon  tho  love  of  duty  itself,  abstracted 
from  all  regard  to  any  following  advantages  whatsoever. 

South.  Sermon  5.  vol.  ir. 


■noN. 


Hartshorn,  and  divers  other  bodies  belonging  to  ths  animal 
kingdom,  abound  with  a not  uneasily  aequeatroUe  salt. 

Boyle. 

In  general  contagions  mors  perish  for  want  of  neevssanea  than 
by  the  malignity  of  the  disease,  they  being  aequealrated  from  man- 
k,od*  ArbutknU.  On  Air , 

The  infallible  effect  of  the  long  absence  of  s master,  whose  re- 
turn  is  quite  despaired  of,  r is.  the  insolence  of  his  servants  and 
neighbours,  the  danger  of  his  son  and  wife,  and  the  aeouttirairm 
or  his  estate. 

Pipe.  Homer,  lime  of  the  Epsc  Poem,  {/rom  Bette.) 

Hava  the  periodical  criticisms,  in  which  the  nation  at  large  is 
deeply  interested,  I mean  the  journal*  of  literature,  those  important 
publications  which  must  have  greet  influence  on  the  principles  and 
learning  of  the  times ; have  these  born  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
enjoy  leisure  and  a competency  in  the  aeqneattrrd  shades  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

AW.  Works , vol.  iv.  p.  263.  Liberal  Education. 

A aeque  strata  issues  to  wiie  all  his  personal  estate,  and  the 
pront*  of  his  real,  and  to  detain  them  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
„urt  Sequeatrntrms  were  first  introduced  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Keeper  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth ; before 
decrei**"*  C°UTt  fOUI,d  #on>*  “ eBfoTC‘nK  »t»  process  and 

Btachitone,  Commentaries , voL  iii.  book  iii.  ch.  xxtU.  p.  444. 

Sequebtratjoiv,  in  Law,  is  of  various  kinds,  moat 
of  which  have  this  common  point  of  resemblance, 
namely,  that  each  is  u legal  process,  under  which  pro- 
perty  of  an  individual  is  seized  and  made  applicable  to 
some  purpose  required  by  law  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  owner. 

Sequestration,  issuing  out  of  the  Courts  of  Common 
Law,  is  the  most  common  of  these  proceedings.  When  a 
judgment  has  been  obtained  against  a beneficed  clergy- 
man, and  that  judgment  remains  unsatisfied,  the  party  en- 
titled to  the  fruits  of  the  judgment  is  obliged  to  levy  the 
sum  recovered  by  an  execution.  In  the  first  instance 
he  issues  the  ordinury  writ  of  execution,  called  tsjieri 
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SKQUE8-  facia*,  to  which  all  persona  ore  subject,  directin'*  the 
'noN  Sheritf  to  levy  the  amount  upon  the  goods  and  chattels 

* of’  the  defaulter.  If  the  Sheriff  is  able  to  do  so,  the 

SEQUIN,  amount  is  levied,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter ; if, 

1 ' on  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  find  goods  and  chattels 

sufficient,  he  returns  the  writ  to  the  Court,  stating  his 
disability,  and  certifying  that  the  individual  has  a rec- 
tory or  other  ecclesiastical  benefice,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  the  County.  Upon  this  return  a writ  of  Sequestra- 
tion, called  either  a levari  facia*  de  boni * eccU*iadici*, 
or  a trqueotrari  facia*,  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  drawn  up,  issues  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  re- 
quiring him  to  levy  the  amount  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
goods  of  the  clergyman.  Upon  this  writ  the  Bishop  j>r 
his  officer  makes  out  a Sequestration,  directed  to  the 
Churchwardens  or  persons  named  by  the  Bishop,  or, 
upon  proper  security,  to  persona  named  by  the  party 
who  issues  the  writ,  requiring  them  to  sequestrate  the 
tithes  and  other  profits  of  the  benefice;  which  Seques- 
tration should  he  forthwith  published,  not  by  reading  it 
in  church  during  divine  service,  a ceremony  which  is, 
in  our  opiniuo,  abolished  by  the  second  section  of  7 
William  IV.  and  1 Victoria,  c.  45,  but  by  affixing  a 
notice  of  its  contents  at  or  near  the  church  door  before 
the  commencement  of  the  service,  as  required  by  that 
Statute.  The  Sequestration  is  a continuing  charge 
upon  the  benefice,  and  the  Bishop  may  be  called  upon 
from  time  to  lime  to  return  to  the  Court  an  account  of 
what  has  been  levied  under  it.  The  Court  has  the  same 
power  over  the  Bishop  that  it  has  over  a Sheriff  in 
respect  of  ordinary  writs  of  execution  ; and  if  the  Bishop 
is  uegligeut  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  or  returns 
an  untrue  account  of  the  proceedings  under  the  writ,  he 
is  liable,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Sheriff  is  liable,  to  an 
action  at  the  suit  of  the  party  damnified  thereby. 

When  a beneficed  clergyman  is  discharged  under 
the  Insolvent  Debtors*  Act,  a Sequestration  may  he 
granted  by  the  Bishop  to  the  assignees,  and  the  order 
of  adjudication  in  the  matter  of  the  insolvency  is  a suffi- 
cient warrant  to  the  Bishop  for  so  doing.  See  7 George 
IV.  c.  57.  sec.  28. 

Sequestration  is  also  a process  in  the  Court * of 
Equity,  and  in  those  Courts  is  not  confined  to  ecclesi- 
astical persons,  but  is  of  a more  general  application. 
When  a bill  has  been  filed  in  a Court  of  Equity,  and 
the  defendant  does  not  put  in  his  answer,  and  he  cannot 
be  found,  so  that  the  process  against  his  person  is  in- 
operative, a Sequestration  issues,  under  which  his  pro- 
perty is  seized  and  retained,  subject  to  the  order  of 
the  Court.  The  bill  » then  taken  pro  confc**o,  and 
the  Sequestration  continues  as  the  mode  of  enforcing 
performance  of  the  decree. 

Sequestration  is  also  a process  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  When  a benefice  is  full,  the  profits  may  be 
sequestered  if  the  incumbent  neglects  his  cure;  and  if 
there  be  a vacancy,  the  profits  arc  to  be  sequestered, 
and  to  be  applied  so  far  as  necessary  in  providing  for 
the  service  of  the  cure  during  the  vacancy,  the  successor 
being  entitled  to  the  surplus. 

SEQUIN,  a French  word  farmed  from  the  Italian 
tecchino,  is  doubtless  formed  from  sec ca,  “ the  mint,’* 
a term  borrowed  probably  from  the  Egyptian  Arabs, 
with  whom  the  Italians,  and  particularly  the  Venetians, 
whose  sequins  have  the  most  general  currency,  bad  such 
large  dealings  inthe  Middle  Ages.  Sikkah  (pronounced 
by  the  Syrians  sekkah.)  signifies  in  Arabic  **  the  striking 
ol  a coin,**  and  thence  the  mint  where  coins  are  struck. 


Chequeen,  sometimes  used  fur  the  Turkish  coin  called  SEQUIN 
fundukii,  (i.  r.  stamped  piece,)  is  a corruption  intro-  — 
duced  by  English  traders,  perhaps  from  some  confusion 
between  the  pound-weight  called  chekl,  and  the  old  , ^ / 

word  zcquin  or  sequin.  The  Venetian  zccchiuo  worth 
22  lire,  (from  //Are,)  as  before  observed  the  sequin  most 
in  use,  is  a gold  coin  weighing  2 dwts.  6 gr.,  and  con- 
taining 536  grains  of  pure  gold.  Its  value  in  our 
money  is  9s.  6 d.  The  other  Italian  Slates  in  which 
sequins  are  coined  are  as  follows : — - 


*. 

d. 

Tuscany  . . 

. 1 zecchino,... 

= 9 

5-83 

Genoa  .... 

. 1 ditto 

= 9 

5 41 

Milan  .... 

. 1 ditto 

= 9 

4*98 

Piedmont  , 

. 1 ditto 

= 9 

4 34 

• 1 ditto  (new) 

= 9 

286 

. 1 ditto  (old) 

= 9 

116 

Naples  ... 

. 1 ditto 

= 6 

7 42 

The  Venetian  zecchino  lias  on  the  obverse  the  figure 
of  the  Doge  kneeling  before  Christ  (?)  holding  a cross. 
Above  the  kneeling  figure  are  the  initials  of  the  Doge’s 
name,  as  aloy.  moc.  (Aloyisius  Moceuigo,)  with  d.  v.  x. 
(Dux)  over  his  head,  and  near  the  edge,  placed  one 
above  the  other,  the  letters  6.  m.  v.  e.  n.  e.  t.  i.e.  Sanc- 
tum Marcus  Venetus.  On  the  reverse  is  a full  length 
figure  of  St.  Mark  with  a glory  of  stars,  and  round  the 
edge  this  legend,  sit.  t.  xtk.  oat.  q.  tv.  keois  jst* 
DVCAT.y  supposed  by  Muratori  ( Antiq . Ital.  ii.  649.)  to 
Siguify  SIT  TIBI,  CHRI8TE,  DATVM  QYOD  TV  REGIS  : I8TB 
DVCATYM. 

The  Turkish  sequin,  as  it  is  erroneously  called,  is  the 
fundukii,*  which  has  the  cipher  (tughra)  containing  the 
name  of  the  reigning  Sultin  on  one  side,  and  Struck  at 
I si  dm  h u|  in  the  year  (with  the  date)  on  the  other.  The 
zer-mahbub  (beloved  gold)  or  double  luiidukU  has  on 
one  side, 

Sultan  ....  son  of  ...  . struck  at  IsUmb&l 
(for  Istanbul,  *.  e.  Constantinople)  in  the  year  .... 

Suit du  of  both  lands  (Europe  and  Asiu)  and  Khukrfii 
of  both  Seas  (\V  bite  and  Black  ;)  the  bill  tin,  son  of  a 
Sultan,  on  the  other  side. 

Nearly  of  the  same  value  is  the  yinni-besh-lik,  (a 
piece  of  25  piastres.)  The  misrli  (Egyptian)  or  misir, 
as  it  is  commonly  tailed,  is  a sequin  struck  at  Cairo, 
and  the  rub’-tyeh  (or  fourth)  is  a quarler-misir. 

Their  values  are  as  follows  : — 

*.  d. 

Double  zeri-malibiib  of  1197  (a.d.  1773)  12  11 ’26 


Single  „ 1204  (a.d.  1769)  5 1 37 

Fundukii 1 187  (a.d.  1773)  7 7 94 

„ 1204  (a.d.  1789)  7 7 11 

Misrli 1197  (a.d.  1773)  5 5 83 

„ 1204  (a.d.  1789)  4 9 13 

Rub’iyeh 1 9 


From  the  excessive  alloy  of  the  silver  coin  in  Turkey, 
the  relative  value  of  the  piastre  and  the  gold  coins  is  in 
a constant  state  of  deterioration.  Kelly,  CaMbiet. 

SERAGLIO,  Fr.  or.rrail ; It.  *erraelio;  Sp.  serai  to. 
Menage  calls  it  “ a Turkish  word,  that  signifies  palace.” 
Skinner  thinks  it  from  the  It.  aerrara,  to  serr,  ( q . v.) 
to  shut  up. 

We've  here  no  gaudy  feminines  to  show, 

As  yon  hare  had  iu  that  great  sermgi to. 

tirome.  7b  Mr,  J-  B. 


• Perhaps  from  a mint  in  the  9ultin*8  palace  at  FnndukJl, 
(FilbnMovo,)  a tillage  oa  the  canal  of  Coastaolioojile. 
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SERAPH.  SE'RAPIf,  5 Fr.  arm  phi  n,  which  Cotgrave  calls 
Sp.ra'phick,  a burning-  or  flame-coloured  angel/' 
Sera'phical.  J It.  acrajina ; Sp.  aeraphin,  from  the 
Hebrew  seraphim ; from  seraph,  to  burn. 

Seraphic ; angelic,  heavenly,  purified  from  earthly 
dross.  See  the  Quotation  from  Boyle. 

From  abuse  flakred  the  straphtns,  wherof  entry  one  had  tyxe 
wyngc*.  An no  1551.  Isaiah,  ch.  vLv.  2. 

Yet  fnrre  more  fair*  be  those  bright  cherubim, 

Which  all  with  golden  wings  are  overdight, 

And  those  ctemall  burning  seraphins. 

Which  from  theix  faces  dart  out  fieri*?  tight. 

Spenser.  Hymns  4.  On  Heavenly  tieauty, 

— Brightest  seraph  tell 

In  which  of  all  these  shining  or  he*  hath  man 
Hu  fixed  scat,  or  fixed  seat  hath  none, 

Hut  all  these  shining  or  be*  his  choice  to  dwell; 

That  1 may  find  him. 

M tit  an.  Farad  its  Lost , book  iii.  I*  667. 
The  thrones,  the  cherub*,  end  seraphic*  bowers, 

That,  planted  round,  then*  smg  before  the  lamb, 

A new  wing  to  his  praisr,  and  great  I am. 

Hen  Jvmton.  Under- H oods.  An  Eirgie  to  my  Mate. 
The  first  Being,  it  ia  certain,  is  infinitely  mote  remote,  in  the 
real  excellency  of  ku«  nature,  from  the  highest  and  perfectest  of 
•11  created  Wings,  than  the  greatest  man,  any  purest  trraph,  i» 
fnun  the  moot  contemptible  part  of  matter. 

Ijteke.  Of  Human  Understanding,  voL  i-  book  iii.  ch.  vi,  p.  482. 

This  lose  1 have  taken  the  freedom  to  style  seraphic  lose,  (not 
out  of  any  affectation  of  tumid  word*  or  titles,  hut)  borrowing 
the  name  from  (if  (he  Romish  divines  be  good  marshals  of  tho 
heavenly  host'  those  nobler  spirit*  of  the  Celestial  hierarchy, 
whose  name,  ia  the  language  to  which  it  talongs  expresses  them 
to  be  of  a flaming  nature  ; and  whose  employment  (mentioned  in 
the  evangelical  prophet’s  mysterious  vision)  sufficiently  points  at 
the  divine  object,  to  which  the  flames  that  warm  them  aspire  and 
tend.  Hoyle.  Works,  toL  L p.  219.  Seraphic  lave. 

The  tame  seraphim,  in  Hebrew,  springs  from  the  root  seraph, 
which  siguiii e»  to  burn  or  flame. 

Id.  ft.  vol.  i.  p.  250.  note. 

Thus  tome  very  straphicaJ  men  do  talk.  But  it  is  • very  hard 
doctrine,  and  yet  withal  very  hard  to  he  disputed  against. 

Sharp.  Harks,  vol.  iii.  p.  219.  Sermon  12. 

He  [William  Cartwright]  became  the  most  florid  and  seraphtcal 
preacher  in  the  university. 

Hood.  Atheists  Oromenses,  vol.  ii. 

SERAPIAS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Gynan- 
dna , order  Diandria , natural  order  Orchidem,  Generic 
character;  calyx  erect,  spreading,  lip  entire,  concave  at 
the  base ; pollen  granular. 

Thirteen  species,  natives  of  both  hemispheres ; there 
arc  five  natives  of  England. 

SERENA'DE,  n.  f Fr .aermade;  I L #r renat a ; Sp. 
Serenade,  c.  J ttrenada ; from  serein,  sereno. 
Applied  to 

The  fresh  and  cool  air  of  evening ; to  the  evening. 
(Cotgrave.) 

Evening  music  r “ played  (adds  Cotgrave)  at  the 
door,  or  under  the  window  0f  a lovely  or  beloved 
object.” 

- Nor  in  court  amours, 


S E R 

To  dance,  dress,  sing,  and  serena'le  the  fair, 

Conduct  a finger,  ur  reclaim  n hair. 

_/*♦  Hhstehead.  State  Dances. 


SERK, 

MADE. 


SERE  NE,  *. 
Srrk’ne,  adj. 
Skrk'ne,  n. 
Serenely, 
Sere'nkkkks, 
Serein  itude, 
Sere'mity. 


Fr.  serein,  sereigner;  It.  sereno , . 
serenare  ; Sp.  sereno,  serenar  ; Lat. 
terenus.  Yossius  thinks  serenus 
^opposed  to  pluvius,  rainy,  and  to 
be  derived  from  the  Gr.  4epoc,  dry  ; 
and  thus  applied  to  such  weather 
J as  we  should  call 


Fair  ; generally,  calm,  still,  tranquil,  quiet,*  clear. 
To  serene, 

To  clear,  to  still,  to  compose.  Serene,  n. 

Strain,  Fr.,  the  mildew,  the  harmful  dew  of  acme 
summer  evenings.  See  Serenade. 

She,  where  she  pastes,  makes  the  wind  to  lya 
W ith  gentle  mol  ion,  and  serenes  the  skye. 

Fanskatr.  Lusmd,  (1655,)  p.  178. 

If  the  skr  continue  still,  serene,  and  clear,  not  one  egg  in  an 
hundred  will  miscarry. 

Hotcell.  Letter  28.  book  L sec.  L.  p.  55. 

— But  thou 

Rcvtsit’st  not  these  eyes,  that  rowle  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 

So  thick  a drop  serene  hath  quencht  thir  orbes, 

Or  dim  suffusion  wild. 

Afilltm.  Paradue  Loti,  book  ii.  L 22. 
Which  shewn,  where  ever  death  doth  please  t’  nppwar*, 
Seas,  serenes,  swords,  shot,  sicknesae,  alt  ore  there. 

Ben  Jorum.  On  Sir  John  Hot, 
Csi..  Some  serene  blast  me,  or  dire  lightning  strike 
This  my  offending  face. 

Id.  The  Far,  act 


5. 


The  fogs  ami  the  * 
Or  we  may  think  s 


ene  offend  us  more, 
than  they  did  before. 

Queen.  Arcadia,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

A man  that  submits  to  reverent  order,  that  sometimes  unbends 
himvelf  in  a moderate  relaxation;  and  in  all,  labours  to  approve 
hiraselfu  in  the  serenenesse  of  a hoalthfull  conscience  ; such  a pu- 
ritans I will  love  immutably.  Felton.  Nstolres,  p.  7. 

From  which  equal  distribution  of  the  phlegmatick  humour, 
which  is  the  proper  alley  uf  fervent  blond,  I am  wont  to  hope 
(where  I see  it)  will  flow  a future  quietude  and  serenitude  in  the 
affections,  and  a discreet  sweetness  and  moderation  in  the  m sta- 
rve r*.  ReHguue  HotKmiantt,  p.  79. 

The  place  is  sickly  to  them, because  they  coma  out  of  a country 
which  never  hath  any  rains  or  fogs,  but  enjoys  a constant  se- 
renity. Dampier.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  186. 

Pure  serenity  apace 

Induces  thought,  and  contemplation  still. 

Thomson, 


Mixt  dunce,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  bal. 

Or  serrnate,  which  the  starv’d  lover  sings 
To  his  proud  fair,  best  quittrd  with  dudoin. 

hi i /ton.  paradise  Lott,  book  if.  I.  767. 

These  midnight  alarms,  under  the  name  of  serenades,  do  greatly 
annoy  many  well  disposed  persons,  not  only  in  the  jduee  above* 
mentioned,  but  also  in  moat  of  the  polite  towns  of  this  island. 

Tatter,  No.  222. 

A man  might  as  well  serenade  in  Greenland  as  in  our  region. 

Id.  /ft. 

When  I go  a serenading  agnin  with  ’em,  I’ll  give  ’em  leave  to 
make  fiddle-strings  of  my  small  guts. 

Dry  den.  An  Evening' t Lave,  act  ii.  SC.  I. 


Spring. 

Take  sin  and  wickedness  out  of  hell,  and  all  its  blackness  and 
darkness  will  vanish,  and  it  will  presently  dear  up  into  light  and 
serenity,  and  shine  out  into  a glorious  heaven. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  port  iii.  ch.  ri.  p.  695. 
The  sky,  all  beauteous  to  behold, 

Was  streak'd  with  aiure,  green,  and  gold  } 

But  tho’  serenely  soft  and  fair, 

Fever  hung  brooding  in  the  air. 

Cotton.  Death. 

Wherefore  the  prefcrablcness  of  virtue  does  not  arise  so  much 
from  the  transports  she  occasions  os  from  the  calm  serenity  and 
steddy  complacence  of  mind  she  ensures. 

Search,  tight  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  ch.  xuvi.  p.  375. 
Though  in  no  proud  temples  you  were  prais’d. 

Not  foreign  inceiiw*  on  your  altar  bias’d  ; 

Yet  white  rob’d  fnith  conducted  every  swain; 

Yet  nwrek-ey’d  piety  seren'd  the  plain. 

Crauijrr.  Tibullus,  book  L Elegy  It. 

SERES,  Fr.  arrre , a hawk's  talon ; icrrer,  to  close, 
to  arrr  or  terry , q.  r. 

Th*  talons,  the  claws. 
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SERES.  — So  though  w*  thu«  farre  preaw 

— Vpon  the  Grecians,  and  pvrhajm  may  overt  urue  their  wall, 

SER-  Our  high  triads  uyiuing  at  their  fleet;  and  that  we  much  appall 
OKA  NT.  Tlwir  trussed  spirits  ; yet  are  they  so  acrpeiit-like  dispos’d 
. i—  — > That  they  will  light,  though  in  our  seres. 

Chapman.  Humer.  Iliad,  book  xii. 

An  eagle  rose  ; and  in  her  seres  did  trusse 
A goose,  all  white,  and  huge. 

id.  lb.  Odyssey,  book  xv. 

SERF,  Fr.  serf,  (serous,)  a servant,  a serving  man; 
a slave,  a bomlnmn. 

A great  part  of  them  were  serfs,  and  lived  in  a state  of  absohito 
slavery  or  villainage, 

Hume.  History  if  England,  rol,  ii.  p.  111.  Appendix  2. 

SERGE,  Fr.  sarge  ; It.  sargia;  Sp.  serja,  tarja . 
Skinner  derives  from  Ger.  seri re,  teges,  legmen,  in  D. 
sargie,  a coverlet ; but  whence  the  Ger.  serge  1 

Through  Dart  and  sullen  Exe,  who*!  murmuring  w&ve 
Envies  the  Dune  ami  Rather,  who  hare  won 
The  serge  and  kerne  to  their  blanching  streams. 

Oyer.  Fleece,  book  i’li. 

Take  the  same  wool,  for  instance,  one  man  felts  it  into  a hat, 
another  weaves  it  into  cloth,  another  weave*  it  into  kersey  or  serge, 
another  weaves  it  into  anas  ; and  possibly  these  variously  subdi- 
venified  according  to  the  phantasy  of  the  Artificer. 

Ha/e.  Origination  ef  Mankind,  fol.  1S7. 
Now,  shepherds,  clip  your  fleecy  care; 

Ye  maids,  your  tpiuning-wbeels  prepare; 

Yc  weavers,  all  your  shuttles  throw. 

And  bid  broad-ciotha  and  serges  grow. 

Guy.  The  Shepherd  s I Feet.  Pastoral  1 . 

SE'RGEANT,  or  ■»  Fr.  sergeant , sergent ; It.  str- 

Se'rjeant,  > genie  s Sp.  sargento ; all,  says 

Se'roeantry.  J Skinner,  from  the  Lat.  serviette, 
in  which  Junius  and  Spclman  concur. 

A Sergeant  at  Law,  says  the  latter,  quia  serviens  ad 
legem  ; and  Grand  Sergeantry,  grande  servitium.  See 
the  Quotations  from  Blackstone  and  Gibbon.  Cotgrave 
says,  sergent,  in  old  Fr.,  was  a footman,  or  souldicr  that 
serves  on  foot. 

In  his  auhtend  jrrv  J»at  William  was  rvgnand, 

Kxtcndours  he  sette  forto  extend  )>c  land, 

Krldum  St  baronie  how  mykrlle  felle  to  £e  schelde, 

Knjght  A trryeancie  als  how  mykelle  Jtei  he.de. 

Jt.  Brume,  p.  83. 

A maner  sergeant  was  this  prive  man. 

Cfcmcvr.  The  Clerket  Tale . v.  6396. 

A sergeant  of  the  lawe  ware  and  wise. 

That  often  hadile  ylvn  at  the  paruiv, 

Ther  was  alto,  ful  riche  of  excellence. 

Id.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  ▼.  292, 

Car.  He  is  turn’d  wilde  upon  the  question  ; he  looks  as  he  had 
been  a serjennt. 

Ben  Jonson.  Every  Mom  out  */  Ait  Humour,  act  Lit.  sc.  1. 

To  avoid  the  vague  expressions  of  the  followers,  Ac.  I use, 
after  Villehardouin,  the  word  serjeants,  for  all  horsemen  who  were 
not  knight*-  There  were  Serjeants  at  arms,  and  serjeants  at  law ; 
and,  if  we  visit  the  parade  and  Westminster-haU,  w«  may  observe 
the  »trangv  mult  of  the  distinction. 

Gibbon.  History  of  the  Romm  Empire,  vol.  xi.  ch.lx.  p.  211.  note. 

Such  wa*  the  tenure  hv  gram I seryanty  per  magnum  servitium, 
where  by  the  tenant  was  bound,  instead  of  serving  the  king  gemr- 
rally  in  bis  wars,  to  do  some  special  honorary  service  to  the  king 
in  person ; as  to  carry  his  banner,  his  sword,  or  the  like ; or  to  be 
his  butler,  champion,  or  other  officer,  at  his  coronation. 

Bfachslottt.  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  book  it.  ch.  V.  p.  73, 

The  degrees  were  those  of  barristers  (first  styled  apprentices, 
from  apprendre,  to  learn,)  who  answered  to  our  bachelors ; as  tbe 
state  and  degree  of  a serjeant,  serrirnh s ad  legem,  did  to  that  of 
doctor.  Id.  Ib.  Introduction,  sec.  1. 

Serjranty,  in  hate , is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
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tenures  by  which  lands  are  holden  of  the  Crown.  It  is  SKR. 
derived  from  servitium , as  Serjeant  is  from  servient.  GRANT. 

Grand  Serjeanty  was  a species  of  Knight-service,  eK^7r. 
and  subject  to  many  of  its  incidents.  Its  distinguishing  . _ ; 

feature  was  that,  instead  of  serving  the  King  generally  in  v"*" 
the  wars,  the  tenant  was  bound  to  do  some  special  ho- 
norary service  to  the  King  in  person ; as  to  carry  his 
banner,  his  sword,  or  the  like,  or  to  he  his  butler,  cham- 
pion, or  other  officer  at  the  coronation.  On  the  abolition 
of  military  tenures  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
all  the  slavish  incidents  of  Grand  Scrjcanty  were  abo- 
lished, but  these  honorary  services  were  preserved,  and 
still  exist. 

Petit  Serjeant y consists  in  holding  lands  of  the 
King,  by  the  service  of  rendering  to  him  annually  some 
small  implement  of  war,  as  a bow,  a sword,  or  the  like. 

This  tenure  still  exists.  It  is  not  a military  tenure,  ns  it 
obliges  no  personal  service,  but  it  is  rather  of  the  nature 
of  free  and  common  soccage,  because  the  services  are 
strictly  defined  in  amount,  and  the  periods  for  rendering 
them  certain.  The  tenure  by  which  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  hold  the  lands 
granted  to  them  by  the  public  is  of  this  description,  as 
each  of  them  annually  renders  to  the  Crown  a small  flag 
which  is  deposited  in  Windsor  Castle. 

SERIAL,  i.e.  Cbrrial,  q.  v. 

I aie  come  firxt  all  in  their  dukes  white, 

A company  that  ware  for  their  delite 
Cba;*elets  fresh  of  okrs  small. 

Newly  sprong. 

Chaucer.  The  Floorer  and  the  ixaf,  p.  396. 

SERIALARIA,  in  Z*rology,  a genus  of  Polypiferous 
Zoophytes. 

Generic  character.  Polypiferous  mass  branched, 
horny,  with  slender  Fistulous  stems,  furnished  with  cylin- 
drical, parallel,  adjacent*  projecting  cells,  in  linear 
masses,  sometimes  separate  and  sometimes  continuous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Sert.  lendigera , Lamarck ; 

Ellis,  Corail.  27.  pi.  xv.  fig.  24.  Several  species  ; one 
of  which  is  found  in  the  English  seas,  on  fuci,  beiovr 
high-water  mark. 

SERI  ANA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Ovtandria , 
order  Trigynia,  natural  order  Sapindacea.  Generic 
character : calyx  five-leaved  ; corolla  petals  four;  nectary 
four-leaved;  capsules  three,  connate  longitudinally,  glo- 
bular, dilated  at  the  base  into  a membranaceous  wing. 

Ten  species,  natives  of  South  America  and  the  West 
India  Islands. 

SERIATOPORA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Polypi - 
ferowt  Zoophytes. 

Generic  character.  Polypiferous  mass  fixed,  stony, 
branching;  branches  slender,  somewhat  cylindrical; 
cells  perforated,  lamellar,  «s  if  ciliated  on  the  margin, 
and  disposed  laterally  in  transverse  or  longitudinal 
veins. 

Type  of  the  genus,  $».  subulate,  Lamarck  ; Ellis, 
Zoophytes,  pi.  xxxi.  fig.  1,  2.  Inhabits  the  ocean. 

SERICA,  in  Zoology,  a geuus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  clubbed,  len-jointed,  the 
basal  joint  thick,  clavate,  pilose,  the  second  globose, 
third  and  fourth  subcylindric,  short,  fifth  conic,  sixth 
and  seventh  cup-shaped,  the  remainder  forming  a In- 
land nated  club,  which  in  the  male  is  very  long  and 
narrow  ; palpi  four  ; maxillary  pilose,  with  the  terminal 
joint  naked,  shorter  than  the  others,  united,  cylindric, 
with  the  apex  rather  acute ; labial  with  the  terminal 
3 K 
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6 ERICA,  joint  very  acute;  labrvm  emarginatc;  head  broad; 

“ clypeus  slightly  notched  ; eye*  large,  globose;  thorax 
IJKIILTS  vcry  transverse ; hotly  short,  ovate,  convex  ; elytra 

. ^ * elongate,  soft ; legs  slender ; tarsi  pcntamerous,  very 

long ; claws  equal,  bifid  at  the  apex. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Scarahieu*  hrunneus , Linnaeus ; 
Stephens,  Jllutt.  Brill.  Enfant.  ( Mandihulaia .)  voL  iii. 
p.  219.  Not  a very  extensive  genus,  of  which  the 
type  alone  is  found  in  England;  it  frequents  sandy  dis- 
tricts towards  the  end  of  Summer,  and  is  far  from  un- 
common. 

SERICARIA,  in  Zoology,  a genua  of  Lepidopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennee  setaceous,  curved  at 
the  apex,  bipectinated  in  both  sexes,  the  pectinations 
longest  in  the  males  and  ciliated;  palpi  four;  labial 
small,  three-jointed,  comprrs»e;l,  with  the  apex  obtuse; 
maxillary  minute,  attenuated  at  the  tip ; rnaxiUer  short, 
flat,  not  spiral ; head  moderate ; thorax  stout,  not 
crested  ; alxlomen  moderate,  robust  in  the  females,  with 
the  apex  obtuse,  and  slightly  tutted  ill  the  males;  wings 
entire,  somewhat  diaphanous ; anterior  elongate,  neu- 
ralion  various ; legs  and  abdomen  woolly  beneath ; 
anterior  tibia  with  an  elongate,  compressed,  spine-like 
lobe,  posterior  simple.  Caterpillar  robust,  fleshy,  trun- 
cate anteriorly,  with  an  elevation  on  the  thin!  segment; 
the  anal  feet  produced  into  two  long  retractile  filaments, 
with  two  short  spines  between;  pupa  inclosed  ill  a hard 
case,  generally  formed  of  pieces  of  woody  matter  united 
by  a glutinous  substance. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Phaltrna  ( bombt/x ) nnula, 
Linmeus;  Stephens,  Jllust.  BritL  Entom.  (HautlcUala,) 
vol.  ii.  p.  15,  arc.  Twelve  species  or  upwards,  of  w hich 
nine  at  least  inhabit  Britain ; this  geuus  is  geiierallv 
called  Ccrura. 

SERICII,  (Pococke’s  Description  of  the  East , lv.  v. 
41.)  or  Slab,  properly  Zlrej , is  the  Persian  word  Zirth , 
spelt  in  the  Arabian  and  perhaps  the  ancient  Persian 
manner.  It  signifies  a small  seed,  such  as  cummin  or 
anise ; and  in  Egypt  is  peculiarly  used  for  the  seed  of 
simsim,  (Sesamum  Indieum , Delille,  Flora  ACyyptiaca,) 
which,  when  pulverized  and  immersed  in  oil,  is  used  ns 
a seasoning  to  thin  cakes  of  bread  or  biscuits  newly 
baked,  slices  of  which  arc  steeped  in  it.  The  final  j of 
zlrej,  which  has  been  softened  down  to  an  inaudible  as- 
pirate, was  anciently  a guttural  or  harsh  aspirate  ; thus 
nlzd",  “ a lance,*'  as  the  word  is  written  in  the  ancient 
Armenian,  is  reduced  to  nlzdh  in  modem  Persian, 
though  niz&gor  iiiztik  is  sometimes  used.  The  Arabian 
jim , still  pronounced  gfm  by  the  peasants  in  Egy  pt,  had, 
no  doubt,  anciently  the  sound  of  a hard  or  guttural  g. 

SEK1COCERA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  long.  Inarticulate, 
reaching  to  the  epislome,  second  joint  stout,  third  cy- 
lindric,  and  furnished  with  a slightly  downy  bristle  at  its 
base  above ; lace  vertical ; epistomc  mostly  prominent ; 
eyes  generally  naked;  body  slender;  wings  two,  the 
posterior  nreolet  frequently  open;  abtiomcn  cyliiidric 
or  compressed  ; the  middle  of  the  segments  generally 
armed  with  bristles ; legs  slightly  elongate. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Microptera  nitida , Robineau 
Desvoidy  ; Macquart,  Di pit  res,  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  &c.  Ten 
species,  most  of  which  are  British  ; they  are  parasitical 
on  other  insects. 

SERICODERUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects. 


Generic  character.  A ntennas  rather  elongate,  slender.  SKRICO- 
the  three  last  joints  forming  a longish  capilulum  ; trophi  DKRUS. 
minute;  head  small,  concealed  beneath  the  anterior  — 
margin  of  the  thorax,  which  is  slightly  produced;  thorax 
silky,  broad,  somewhat  triangular,  the  hinder  angles  , _ . 

rather  acute;  elytra  also  silky,  slightly  gibbous  ante- 
riorly, a little  depressed  behind,  the  apex  distinctly 
truncate;  legs  slender;  tarsi  peutaraeruus,  obscurely 
articulated. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  tkoracicvs ; Stephens,  Illust. 

Britt.  Entom.  ( Mandihulaia ,)  vol.  ii.  p.  166.  One 
specie*  only,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  damp  banks 
near  London. 

SERICOMYIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  porrect.  nut&nt,  In- 
articulate, the  third  joint  orbicular,  with  a plumose 
dorsal  seta  at  its  base ; hypostome  descending,  tuber- 
culaled  ; body  robust,  silky ; wings  two,  parallel,  incum- 
bent, downy. 

Tyjjc  of  the  genus,  Syrphus  bomhyliformis , Fallen ; 

Macquart,  Dipterrs,  vol.  i,  p.  496.  pi.  xi.  fig.  11.  Four 
species,  of  which  three  are  occasionally  found  in  Eng- 
land, in  June  and  July,  on  flowers. 

SERICORIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hemipterous 

insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  moderate,  rather  stout, 
pubescent  within  of  the  males,  simple  of  the  females ; 
palpi  stout,  slightly  ascending,  densely  clothed  with 
elongate  scales,  having  the  terminal  joint  exposed, 
slender,  and  acute ; maxilla  short;  head  small,  with  a 
short  tuft  Itetwecn  the  antennae ; eyes  small ; thorax 
rather  slender,  not  crested;  wings  deflexed  during 
repose ; anterior  broad,  slightly  rounded  on  the  hinder 
margin,  the  disc  more  or  less  murked  with  straight  bands, 
sometimes  darker,  at  others  lighter  than  the  ground 
above,  and  the  costa  with  short,  oblique  streaks  towards 
the  apex,  which  has  usually  a ring-like  spot  ; posterior 
also  ample,  faintly  emarginate  on  the  hinder  margin; 
abdomen  rather  long,  with  a largish  tuft  at  the  apex  of 
the  males,  short  and  obtuse  in  the  females ; legs  short 
and  rather  stout : females  smaller  than  the  males. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Phaltrna  ( Tnrlrix  W/va7ia,)Dennis; 

Stephens,  Must.  Britt.  Entom.  ( HausUllala ,)  vol.  iv. 
p.  131,  Ac.  Rather  a numerous  European  genus;  of 
which  nineteen  species  inhabit  Britain. 

8ERICOSOMUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects. 

Generic  character . Antenna  short,  the  basal  joint 
robust,  second  and  third  small,  subglobose,  fourth  and 
following  joints  elongate-conic,  slightly  produced  on  the 
outer  edge,  the  terminal  one  simple  ; mouth  deflexed  ; 
palpi  four ; head  small,  retracted;  eyes  small;  thorax 
stout,  convex  anteriorly  ; body  slightly  depressed,  linear- 
elongate,  cylindric,  densely  clothed  with  a fine  short 
silken  pile ; legs  sltort ; tarsi  pentamerous,  simple. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Elaterfugax , Fabricius ; Stephens, 

Illust.  Britt.  Entom.  ( Mandihulaia ,)  vol.  iit  p.  251. 

Five  species ; three  of  which  are  British,  but  scarce. 

SERIC’OSTOMA,  iu  Zoology , a genus  of  Trichople- 
rous  insects. 

Generic  character . Antenna  not  so  long  as  the  wings, 
very  stout,  especially  at  the  base,  the  basal  joint  robust, 
slightly  pilose ; maxillary  palpi  in  the  males  recurved, 
densely  hairy,  the  two  together  forming  an  obtuse 
rounded  mask,  concave  within  and  convex  without,  and 
furnished  with  a silky  pile  within;  iu  the  females  ekm- 
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S ERICA*  gated,  fire-jointed,  the  terminal  joint  short  and  slender  ; 

— head  small,  with  a tuft  between  the  antenn» ; eye* 
RIOLA.  *®rge ; thorax  robust ; wings  narrow,  anterior  without 
v transverse  nervures,  somewhat  obtusely  rounded  at  the 

apex;  posterior  smaller,  elliptic-ovate,  slightly  folded  on 
the  inner  margin;  abdomen  somewhat  robust,  obtuse;  legs 
shortish,  slender  ; tibias  all  armed  with  a pair  of  spurs  at 
the  apex,  the  intermediate  without  a second  pair  below 
the  middle,  but  the  hinder  with  a pair  near  the  apex. 

Type  of  the  genus,  8.  Sprncii , Kirby;  Stephens, 
Mutt.  Britt  Entom.  ( Mandibutata ,)  vol.  vi.  p.  184. 
p|.  xxxiii.  fig.  2.  Inhabits  torrent*  in  the  Western  and 
Northern  districts  of  England  ; only  one  species  known. 

SERICOTHRIPS,  in  Zoology ,u  genus  of  Ilvmoplc - 
rous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  nine-jointed,  the  style 
short  and  Inarticulate ; palpi  straight,  rounded,  Inarticu- 
late ; head  immersed  to  the  eyes ; elytra  narrow,  parallel ; 
wings  abbreviated  ; body  smooth,  coriaceous;  abdomen 
tomentose,  its  apex  in  both  sexes  conic,  and  in  the  fe- 
male furnished  with  a quad  rival  ved,  acute,  compressed 
ovipositor. 

Type  of  the  genus,  8.  Slaphylimu ; Holiday,  Ent. 
Max.  vol.  iii.  p.  444.  One  species  only ; found  abun- 
dantly in  the  common  furae  (Ilei  Europeea)  in  this 
country. 

SERIES,  Ft.  mix  ; It.  terie  ; Sp.  ter  it;  Lat.  tenets 
from  terere,  to  knit  or  join. 

A conjoined  or  connected,  succession,  or  course,  or 
order. 

What  may  I foududs  of  this  long*  eerie, 

Bat  after  torwe  I rede  us  to  he  n-.rrie. 

And  thauken  JujJter  of  all  his  ^rare. 

Cktwe+r.  The  Kntgkin  Tale,  V.  3DG9. 

Such  divine  fatalist*  make  fate  to  be  an  impleted  tenet  or  con- 
catenation of  causes,  all  in  themselves  Dccessary,  whereof  God  ia 
the  chief. 

Cvi/eorTt.  InteffeetuaJ  Syitrm,  liook  L ch.  t.  p.  3. 

Jove  and  rtbeirml  thrones  ! with  heaven  to  friend. 

If  the  long  *rr»n  of  my  woes  shall  end, 

Of  human  race  now  ruing  from  repine 
Let  one  a blissful  omen  hem  disduae. 

Pope,  //orncr.  Odyttry,  hook  XX. 

These  subjects  being  that  dispatched,  1 ahull  sow  return  to  the 
serin  of  our  own  proceedings. 

Amtom.  t'oyaget,  book  L ch,  ▼.  p.  73. 

SERINGIA,  m Botany , a genu*  of  the  class  Pen - 
tandria , order  Moitogynia,  natural  order  Bytlneruicetc. 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-parted  ; corolla  none  ; fila- 
ments ten,  alternately  sterile ; capsule  five,  two-valvcd, 
two  to  three-needed. 

One  species,  8.  platyphylla , native  of  New  Holland. 

SERIOLA,  in  Botany,  a genu*  of  the  class  Synge- 
ncxia,  order  JEqualia,  natural  order  Compoaitee.  Generic 
character  : calyx  simple,  composed  of  linear  scales ; 
receptacle  chaffy;  down  stipitale,  slightly  pilose,  fea- 
thered at  the  apex. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Barbary  and  Sicily. 

SERIOLA,  Cut.  In  Zoology , a genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  .8 comberotdes,  order  Acanthoptc- 
rygii,  class  Pisces 

Generic  character.  Head  rounded  ; jaws,  vomer, 
and  palatine  bones  armed  with  delicate  card-like  teeth  ; 
body  compressed  and  lateral  linn  unarmed,  or  the  arm- 
ing almost  imperceptible ; very  short  pectoral  fins ; 
spines  of  the  first  dorsal  connected  by  membrane. 

This  genus  nearly  resemble-*  Caranx,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  lateral  line  being  un- 


armed and  not  carinated,  at  least  the  scales  covering  it 
are  scarcely  more  prominent  than  the  others.  It  differs  R4QLA. 
also  from  hichia,  in  having  the  dorsal  spine*  included 
in  the  membrane  of  the  fin.  They  live  in  deep  water, 
which  they  only  quit  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  pro- 
bably for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  The  colours  of  the 
young  are  not  so  vivid  as  those  of  the  adult  fish. 

8.  DumerUi,  Biss. ; Trachoma  Aliciolvs,  Rafin. 
Sometimes  becomes  so  large  as  to  weigh  a hundred  and 
sixty  pounds;  it  is  of  a silvery-grey  colour,  tiuged  with 
azure  and  amethyst  on  the  back ; a golden  band  runs 
along  each  side,  and  the  belly  is  silvery-white  tinged 
with  golden;  fins  generally  transparent  blue  tinged  with 
yellow;  vcntrals  tinged  with  blue  above  and  white  be- 
neath; caudal  fin  forked,  and  edged  with  blackish. 

The  very  young  fish  are  marked  with  five  or  six  broad 
vertical  black  bands.  It  is  a native  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  on  the  Sicilian  coast  known  as  the  Alicciola, 

Aricciola , or  Arricinola . Its  flesh  ia  reddish,  firm, 
and  of  high  flavour. 

S.  Bivoliana,  Cut.  Nine  inches  long,  is  shorter  in 
proportion  than  the  last ; its  gape  less  wide  ; the  bands 
of  the  palatine  teeth  narrower  and  the  vomer  longer; 
the  first  is  shorter  than  the  second  dorsal  fin  and  the 
scales  longer.  It  is  more  marked  than  the  preceding, 
and  has  the  temporal  band  broader.  From  the  Greek 
Archipelago. 

S.  Rajincxquiiy  Riga. ; Trachurus  Agvilu*,  Rafin. 

Smaller  than  the  first  species;  its  body  rather  more 
full  and  marked  with  blue,  tawny,  and  yellow  on  a sil- 
very-brown ground  ; eves  silvery,  encircled  with  brown  ; 
ventral  fins  inclining  to  brown  ; anal  shorter ; caudal 
semilunar.  Is  a native  of  the  Mediterranean. 

8.  Lahtndi , Cuv.  Three  and  a half  feet  long ; body 
lengthy;  opercular  stria*  in  a brooder  band;  scales  on 
the  sides  of  the  tail  forming  a distinct  ridge ; colour 
silvery  tinged  with  blue,  and  more  or  less  brownish  on 
the  back.  Is  taken  off  tbc  Brazilian  coast. 

8.  Hoscii,  Cur.  Five  and  a half  inches  long;  body 
broader  and  thicker  than  the  first  species ; opercular 
striw  less  distinct ; lateral  line  more  curved  ; spines  of 
the  first  dorsal  large  and  shorter ; second  dorsal  more 
forward ; lobes  of  caudal  fin  broader ; colour  silvery, 
with  an  indication  of  a brown  stripe  on  the  temple. 

From  the  coast  of  Carolina. 

S.  Falcata . Cuv.  Twenty-eight  inches  long ; very 
similar  to  8.  Dumcrili,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  the 
second  dorsal  and  anal  being  elevated  into  a sharp  point, 
and  the  former  nearly  as  high  os  the  body;  silvery, 
tinned  on  the  back  with  blue.  It  is  caught  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  called  at  Porto  Rico  el  Mereal. 

8.  Bonarienaia,  Cuv.  Three  and  a half  inches  long ; 
like  8.  RtvoNana  it  has  the  brownish  temporal  band, 
but  is  more  compressed,  and  has  the  lateral  line  more 
curved  toward  the  back  ; colour  silvery,  tinged  with 
brownish  above.  From  Buenos  Ayres. 

8.  Faaciata , Cuv. ; Scomber  Fa*:-,  Bl.  From  six  to 
nine  inches  long ; has  the  head  rather  shorter  and  the 
profile  more  convex  thau  either  of  the  preceding ; lateral 
line  much  raised  on  the  tail ; neither  dorsal  nor  anal 
pointed,  but  the  spines  of  the  former  tolerably  distinct; 
is  distinguished  by  sixteen  narrow  irregular  brown  bands 
disposed  in  pairs,  which,  reaching  the  second  dorsal, 
form  also  spots,  five  to  the  dorsal  and  three  to  the  anal 
fin;  the  ground  colour  of  these  fins  bright  green;  a 
black  band  passes  from  one  eye  to  the  other ; pectorals 
grey,  with  green  spots;  upper  surface  of  ventral*  black, 
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SE.  under  block*  streaked  with  green ; buck  golden-brown, 
RIOLA.  tinged  with  green ; sides  below  the  lateral  line  bright 
gulden.  Is  caught  in  the  Atlantic,  and  known  to  the 
French  sailors  as  the  Poixson  de  your  email. 

8.  Lciarcftus,  Cuv.  Nine  inches  in  length,  has  the 
two  free  spines  in  front  of  the  anal  buried  in  the  Hesh, 
so  that  they  cannot  be  seen  without  dissection ; colour 
silvery,  tinged  with  leaden  on  the  back  ; upon  the  dorsal 
two,  and  on  the  anal  three  large  blackish  *|>ots,  tlte 
latter  edged  with  white;  tip  of  the  second  dorsal  and  of 
the  caudal  lobes  white ; membranes  of  the  ventrals 
black  and  their  rays  white.  From  Philadelphia. 

S.  Zonal  a , Cuv.;  Scomber  Zon.,  Mitch.  From 
seven  to  nine  inches  long ; very  similar  to  the  preceding, 
but  distinguished  by  a descent  passing  from  eye  to  eye, 
and  seven  vertical  blackish  bauds  which  extend  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  body.  It  is  caught  during  the  hot 
season  in  the  bay  of  New  York. 

S.  liinotala , Cut.  Two  inches  in  length,  and  has 
the  general  appearance  of  a Coryjjhetna.  excepting  its 
dorsal  fin;  body  covered  with  very  delicate  scales; 
general  colour  silvery,  marked  with  six  or  seven  vertical 
black  bands;  a brown  streak  passes  from  eye  to  eye; 
the  dorsal  fin  has  three  bands,  but  the  anal  none ; base 
of  the  caudal  marked  with  one  band,  and  an  indistinct 
black  patch  on  each  of  its  lobes;  second  dorsal  and  anal 
edged  with  blackish  ; membrane  of  ventrals  black,  their 
rays  white.  From  Pondicherry, 

S.  Ruppelii , Cuv. ; Xomeux  XigroJatciatuxt  Hupp. 
Seven  inches  in  length  ; five  black  bauds  pass  from  the 
back  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  between  the 
middle  ones  are  some  blackish  spots  and  a single  one  on 
the  top  of  the  tail ; first  dorsal,  caudal,  and  ventral  tins 
blackish,  the  latter  very  long  and  narrow  ; second  dorsal 
reddish,  tinged  with  black  near  the  tip,  which  is  yellow- 
ish ; anal  al*o  reddish,  with  a black  spot ; pectorals 
yellowish.  The  tongue  and  palate  are  smooth,  and 
each  jaw  is  armed  with  a row  of  little  hooked  teeth; 
from  these  circumstances  Riipjxl  has  thought  right  to 
place  It  with  the  X omci.  It  is  caught  at  Mussuah,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and  there  known  as  the  Gas. 

8.  Dutxumieri,  Cuv.  Two  inches  long;  its  form  as 
much  resembles  Xuvcrate * as  Seriola,  but  there  is  no 
keel  on  the  sides  of  the  tail,  and  although  its  first  dorsal 
is  small,  the  spines  arc  conuectcd  by  membrane,  and  it 
has  two  free  spines  in  front  of  the  anal ; its  colour  is 
silvery,  inclining  to  steel-blue  on  the  hack,  and  it  is  en- 
tirely girt  with  seven  vertical  black  bands,  and  a black 
spot  on  each  lobe  of  the  tad  fin ; ventrals  black  above 
and  grey  beneath  ; the  lateral  line  is  very  obtusely  bent 
above  the  pectural  fins.’  From  the  Hay  of  Bengal. 

8.  Succinct  a,  Cuv.  Two  inches  long ; it  also  has 
five  dorsal  spines,  but  the  body  is  lengthy  and  narrow, 
and  the  lateral  line  less  curved  above  the  pectorals ; the 
bands  are  the  same  upon  a silvery-blue  ground.  From 
the  sea  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St.  Helena. 
Cuvier  thinks  it  may  perhaps  be  the  young  of  some  un- 
known species  of  Mackerel. 

S.  Connopotita,  Cuv.;  Scomber  Chlori »,  HI.  Ten 
inches  in  length;  it  has  the  ventral  fins  very  small,  and 
the  long  pectorals  falciform ; the  body  is  very  deep  and 
much  compressed,  the  lower  jaw  protractile,  in  which 
respects  it  resembles  the  genus  Equate;  the  jaws,  pa- 
latine bones,  and  vomer  liave  only  a narrow  row  of  fine 
teeth ; the  spine  in  front  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  is  scarcely 
visible,  the  fin  itself  is  small  and  can  be  depressed  into 
a groove;  the  two  spines  in  front  of  the  anal  fin  very 


strong ; the  ridges  of  the  back  and  belly  exhibit  some  SE- 
denticules,  but  not  so  distinct  as  in  Equate;  the  scales  RIOLA, 
are  very  small  ; general  colour  greenish,  tinged  with  jjERI- 
grecnish-leaden  or  violet;  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  PUIVM, 
near  the  root  of  the  caudal  fin  a deep  leaden  or  blackish 
spot,  another  on  Ihe  membranous  edge  of  the  opercule, 
and  sometimes  one  at  the  root  of  the  pectoral ; fins  yel- 
lowish, and  the  front  of  the  second  dorsal  dotted  with 
blackish.  This  species  is  taken  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  Indian  seas;  at  St.  Domingo  it  is  called  Pol-put; 
at  Mexico  Caxare  ; at  the  Ilavanah  Cazavillo ; and  at 
St.  Jago  in  Cuba  Carangue-ptate . Agassiz  has  culled  it 
Microptrrix  Cotmopotilana,  from  the  small  size  of  its 
ventral  fins. 

Sec  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  ffixtoire  dex  Poittom  ; 

Risso,  Hixloire  SalurtUt  da  principal*  Production 
dc  VEurojic  Meridional c. 

SE'RIOUS,  I Fr.  xerieux ; It.  xtrioto,  sc.rio; 

Sa'aiots-LY,  >Sp.  xerio ; Lat.  terius  ; from  ne,  i.e. 

Sx'kiolsness.  J sine,  and  ritux  ; an  origin  to  which 
Vossius  does  not  refuse  his  assent,  because  he  finds  in 
Cicero  and  Horace  xcriux  opposed  to  jocoxux. 

Averse  from  merriment  or  levity  ; sedate,  grave ; 
weighty,  momentous,  important. 

Saint  Paul*  would*  not  haue  made  no  wnwu  and  earnest  re- 
membram  c j.'  tin:  putting  vpon  uf  the  haudes,  (which*  he  rehears- 
eth  u earnestly  a.  hapliuue.)  if  it  were  Lut  such  customable  tu.uirr 
that  nun  mare  doe  and  leave  vnduwe  as  they  list. 

Sir  7ho*uai  More.  U'urirs.  p.  490.  The  Second  Parle  r<f  the  Can • 
fmtaUun  a jam  si  Tyndall. 

Tli*  archehysshop  of  Yorke,  scconlyngc  into  the  kyngrs  desyTe, 
shewyd  ruto  them  uryiuxly  the  voluntary  reoounsynge  of  the 
kyog.  I'aftyan.  Chronycle.  Anna  1399, 

mi  ■ - — - Shoe  that  taught 

The  Urn.cc*  grace,  and  made  the  vertucs  thought 
Mom  verluous  than  before,  is  pleased  her* 

To  slack*  her  serit,u*  Might,  »ml  feed  your  ear* 

With  Wire's  delightsome  toys. 

S pettier.  Hrittaini  Ida. 

Strong  Fastolph  with  this  man  cumpare  we  justly  may, 

By  Salisbury  urho  oft  being  seriously  employ'd 
In  many  a bravo  attempt,  the  general  fins  annoy'd. 

Drayton.  /Wy-o/fttwi,  sung  19. 

Row.  She  made  a puppy  of  me. 

By*.  Be  that  granted  : 

Site  must  do  so  sometimes,  and  oftentimes ; 

Love  wen*  too  sen.  us  else. 

Heaumant  and  Fletcher.  The  H Oman's  Prize,  act  iii.  SC.  4. 

IIow  Conformable  Socrates  was  to  the  Pagan  religion  and  wot. 
ship,  may  appear  from  those  last  dying  words  uf  his  (when  he 
should  he  moot  teriamx.)  after  he  hud  drank  the  poison,  wheiein  he 
required  bis  friends  to  offer  a votive  cock  for  him  to  zEsculnpius. 

Cmlicorlh.  Intellectual  System,  hook  L ch.  if.  p.  400. 

Do  but  seriously  set  yourselves  to  be  good,  do  but  get  your 
hearts  ilerply  affected  with  religion  as  well  as  your  heads,  and  then 
there  is  no  tear  but  you  will  all  he  the  sons  of  peace. 

Sharp.  Ilorhi,  vol.  i.  p.  22.  .Sermon  1, 

Socrates  seemed  not  to  express  seriousness  enough,  at  least,  when 
he  bill  one  of  hit  friends,  when  he  was  dying,  offer  up  a pock  to 
/Eacuiapius  for  hi*  deliverance. 

StUhngJleet.  Sermon  6.  voL  i.  p.  242, 

Mark  well  ray  shade,  and  trrivutly  attend 
The  silent  lesson  of  a common  friend. 

Cation.  Linn  under  a Sun-Dial. 

The  slightest  apprehension,  that  there  only  must  he  a just  ruler 
and  judge  of  the  world*  will  give  every  well -disused  person  great 
serxonwntst  of  heart  in  thiuking  upou  these  subjects,  and  great 
decency  in  shaking  uf  them. 

Seeker,  {forks,  vol.  i.  p.  24.  Sermon  2. 

SERIPIirUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Syngcncxia , order  Segregate.  Generic  character  : calyx 

one-flowered  ; corolla  tubular;  receptacle  naked  ; down 
plumose ; seeds  solitary. 
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Twenty-two  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  South  of 
Africa. 

SERISSA,  in  Botany,  a £enus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : calyx 
five-parted  ; corolla  funnel-shaped  ; throat  ciliated,  border 
laciniated,  lacinije  three-lohed  ; berry  two-seeded. 


One  species  8.  feetida,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
SE'RMON,  n.  Fr.  sermott,  sermonner ; It. 

Se'hmon,  v.  sermone,  sermotuire ; Sp.  sermon, 

Skrmocina'tion,  sermoneur ; Lat,  aermo,  sermo- 

Sermocina'tor,  cinari.  Varro  derives  from  sc- 

Sermone'er,  >net,  (see  ante,)  Scaliger  from 
Se'rxionino,  n.  Gr.  itp-nv  or  cp-m*,  nederc,  to 

Sermonise,  i\  knit  or  join  together,  to  connect. 

Se'r^ionizer,  Other  Etymologies  have  been 

Sekmo'nical.  suggested.  See  Vossius. 

A discourse  ; generally  applied  to  discourses  delivered 
from  or  adapted  to  the  pulpit ; a discourse  of  religious 
admonition  or  instruction. 


A no  her  biuxbop  ham  bi,  be  first  said  his  eermoim. 

R.  UrttMHt,  p.  148. 

■ ■ Preehours  of  Gode*  w circle* 

Savva  ^argh  here  sermon*  mantle*  untie  fro  helle. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Kikm,  p.  114. 
Right  thus  while  false  Som  blunt  termowHk. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  t f the  Rose, 
Then  sayd  he  thus  to  Palamon  the  knight; 

I trow  thcr  ncedeth  litel  *-nno nmg 
To  maken  jou  aneaten  to  this  thing. 

Id.  The  Knightes  TaJe,  r.  3092. 

Wtthouten  words  mo,  right  than 
False  SeuiMauiit  hi*  termnm  began, 

And  saied  hem  thus  in  andivner. 

IJ,  The  Romani  of  the  Rose. 

I suppose  hee  [Jonas]  did  it  not  in  one  day ; but  went  faire  and 
tiityly,  preachy  ing  hero  a sermon,  and  there  another,  and  rebuked 
the*  smne  of  the  people,  for  which  they  must  perish, 

Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  29.  Prologue  vpon  Jonas . 

You  sermon  to  vs  of  a dungeon  appointed  for  offlendoc*  and  mi*» 
credent*.  Hohnshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  ch.  iv. 

So  worthy  a part  of  diuinc  seruiee  vre  should  greatly  wrong,  if 
we  did  not  esttwme  preaching  os  the  blessed  ordinance  of  God  ; 
sermons  as  keve*  to  the  kingdom*  of  heauen.  a*  wings  to  thv  soule, 
as  spur  res  to  the  pood  aflectrensaf  men,  vntu  the  sound  and  healthy 
as  foude,  as  phyricke  vnto  diseased  mindrs. 

Hooker . Hcc/esiaiticall  Politic,  look  V.  sec.  22. 


1*  it  a small  benefit,  that  l am  placed  there,  where  no  oaths,  no 
hlasphrmivs  beat  my  ears?  where  my  eye*  are  in  no  peril  of 
wounding  objects  ? where  I hear  no  invectives,  no  false  doctrines, 
no  sermocinationt  of  iron-monger*,  felt-makers,  cobblers,  broom- 
men,  groom*,  or  any  other  of  those  inspired  ignorauts. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  518.  Free  Prisoner , tec.  2. 

These  obstreperous  sermoanalors  m.tkc  easy  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  Howell. 

The  wit*  will  leave  you.  if  they  onco  perceive  t 
You  cling  to  lord* ; and  lords,  if  them  yon  leave 
For  sermaneert. 

Ren  Jan  son . Epigram  on  the  Court-PuceU. 

Their  sermons  are  commonly  made  up  of  feigned  stories  and 
miracles  of  saints,  and  exhortations  to  tire  worship  of  them,  (and 
especially  of  the  blessed  virgin,]  and  of  their  image*  and  relieks. 
And  for  the  tnilh  of  thi*  I appeal  to  the  innumerable  volumes  of 
their  sermons  and  postil*  in  print.  , 

Titlolson.  Works,  p.  349.  Sermon  30. 

linder  a pretence  of  sermonising,  they  have  cast  off  God’*  so- 
lemn worship  on  tliis  day;  the  primitive  church  never  thought 
preaching  the  auks  work  of  the  Lord**  day. 

Nicholson.  On  the  Catechism , (1663,)  p.  108. 


Firit  then  of  the  first,  (forgive  my  sermcmkul  style,]  namely,  of 
the  fine  man. 

A'/tojr.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  193.  On  true  Patient,  No.  159. 


It  really  gives  no  improper  idea  of  the  method  which  tbo  old  SERMON. 
srrntanueri  pumtctl  to  eke  out  their  sermons  to  their  ordinary  and  — 
most  grievous  dimensions.  SER. 

A'ioat.  Works,  p.  474.  On  old  Sermon  Writers,  PENT. 

SEROLIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Isopodou*  Crus-  ' 
tacea. 

Generic  character.  A nUnntt  (bur,  the  superior  four* 
jointed,  inferior  five-jointed  ; legs  ten,  second  pair  with 
the  last  joint  expanded  and  armed  with  an  elongated 
claw ; the  sixth  pair  spinous  behind ; abdomen  with 
rounded  foliaceous  appendages  at  the  apex,  furnished 
with  hair  al  the  base;  eyes  granulated;  head  distinct; 
ltmudibles  horny. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Cymothoa  paradoxus , Fabricius  ; 

Desmaresf,  Crustaccs , voL  i.  p.  293.  A native  of  the 
African  coast. 

SE  ROSE,  | Fr.  screur,  serosite ; It.  ticrom  ; Sp. 

Sk'uoub,  > srroso  ; Lat.  scrum;  Gr.  opbc,  (spirilu 

Seho'bity,  ) in  s abeuntc.  Vossius.) 

Wlieyey  ; waterish. 

[Tb  * ] cannot  keep  it  from  squeezing  on  all  ride*,  and  pressing 
out  the  mi.ky  and  serose  humour  in  the  butter,  if  there  were  auy 
such  prvbbure,  us  is  supposed. 

More.  Anh dole  again tt  Atheism,  book  ii.  ch.  ii. 

The  iimniug  is  « general  investment,  containing  tho  sudorous  or 
thin  sernsily  pcrspirabltt  through  the  skin. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Fsdgmr  Er  touts,  hook  v.  ch.  xxi.  p,  326. 

Thi*  disease  [dropsy]  may  happen  wherever  there  are  serous 
vessels.  Ar  but  Knot.  Nature  of  Aliments,  p.  332. 

The  tumuur  of  the  throat,  which  occasions  the  difficulty  of 
swullowing  and  breathing,  proceeds  from  a serenity  obstructing  tho 
glands,  which  may  Ik?  watery,  oedemata**,  or  schirtous,  according 
to  the  viicosity  of  the  humour.  Id.  /A. 

SE'RPENT,  adj.  -j  Fr.  serpente ; It.  serpente ; 

Sc'upent,  W.  I Sp.  serpientc  ; Lat.  atrjx'ns,  pre- 

Serpentine,  adj.  >seut  participle  of  serp-crc,  to 

Sf/rpentink,  tr.  j cieep  or  crawl ; Gr.  tpr-tiv. 

Se'rpentixe,  r.  J Serpent,  adj.,  serpeutine,  wind- 
ing. ivriihitig.  as  the  motion  of  a serpent. 

Serpentine  ul*o  is  subtle,  crafty  us  the  serpent ; in 
any  way  resembling  a serpent. 

Or  if  he  axith  fysschc,  whether  ye  schal  gyue  him  a serpent  for 
the  fvvBche.  Wiclif,  Lake,  ch.  xi. 

Or  yf  he  aske  tysshe,  will  he  for  a fy»»he  geue  him  a serpent  t 
Bible,  Anno  1551. 

A serpent,  wliiche  tliat  Aijudi* 

I*  ehnied,  of  hii  kunle  hath  thi*. 

That  lie  the  stone  noblest  of  all. 

Tile  whictie  that  men  carbuncle  call, 

Bervth  in  his  heed  aboue  on  high. 

Cosier.  Conf.  Am.  book  i.  p.  21. 

Nowc  thi*  Tyndall,  in  raytmg  upon  popes  mnketh  by  y»  waye 
at  al  ti-mj-orall  prince*  and  luwcs,  i*  (yf  they  pUynely  durst  speako 
it  mit)  the  very  principal  point  of  all  hi*  whole  purpose,  and  hi* 
muiUcr  Martin  Luther"*  to,  and  al  the  serpentine  erode  that  i*  de- 
cMed  of  them. 

S*r  T/emas  More.  Ifbrkes,  p.  619.  The  Seconds  Part  of  the 
Conf  sit  alson  of  Tyndall. 

lleerc  may  yea  see  howo  euerlently  ?.  AtiBtine  confulith  M. 

More'*  Poet r re,  mid  openeth  hy*  serpentine  deceite. 

Frith,  liarhes.  p.  84.  A M>rr,-ur  to  know  thyoe/fe. 

This  finallic  i*  to  bo  added  vnto  their  commendation,  that  they 
are  tiinph',  plaine,  voids  of  craft,  and  all  maner  of  serpentine  sub- 
till  ie,  which  endeth  commonljo  with  inischecfe,  and  reignetb  m 
the  mime.  Uolmthed.  Description  of  Scotland,  cb.  xii. 

Their  serfrent  winding*,  and  deceiving  crooks, 

Circling  about,  and  wat'ring  all  the  plain. 

Empty  thcmsidre*  into  th'  all  drinking  main. 

Fletcher.  The  Purple  l shall,  can,  2. 
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Hut  they,  or  under  ground,  or  circuit  wide 
Wuh  -tymt  vrrour  wand  ring.  Conrad  tkir  way, 

And  on  tho  washic  oosu  deep  channels  wure. 

Mu'i'.n.  Puradtte  lj.il,  book  vii.  I.  30 )• 

■ ■■  1 — - This  moon,  tluit  si,n, 

Tho*r  leaser  fir*1*  about  this  round  which  run, 
lie  but  the  same  which  under  Saturn's  reign 
Did  the  serpen  tiny  neasuiui  wtrrrbain, 

Drummond,  Sony  18. 

• So  though  we  thus  fum*  |iTi-a*e 

V|H«  the  (Grecians  and,  perhaps,  may  overt u rue  their  wait, 

Our  high  m D.is  ayu  Lag  at  their  fleet ; and  that  we  mum  appall 
Thiir  trussed  spirits ; Vei  are  they  Su  serpent-tike  dispos’d 
That  they  will  tight,  though  in  our  senr*. 

Chafnaan.  Homer.  thai,  book  xii. 

When,  dreadful  to  behold,  from  sea  we  spy’d 
Two  serpents  rank'd  abreast,  the  seas  divide, 

And  smoothly  sweep  along  the  swelling  tide, 

Their  flaming  civsta  above  the  waves  they  show, 

Their  WUies  seem  to  bum  the  se.ia  below ; 

Their  speckli-d  tads  advance  to  steer  their  course. 

Dry  den.  Virgil,  .f£nrvi,  book  ii. 

What  now  can  simjCicitv  and  innocenry,  and  meekness,  and 
patience,  signifio  against  all  this  serpentine  suhtiity  ? 

Stuunyjietl,  Sermon  5-  sol.  ii.  p.  244. 

In  thiMe  fair  vales  by  Nature  form'd  to  please. 

Where  (imxlahjuivrT  serpentines  wuh  ease, 

;The  richest  tract  the  Andalusians  know. 

Fertile  in  heritage,  giatehU  to  the  plow,} 

A lovely  villa  stood. 

Hartc.  The  /'mom  of  Death. 

Old  age  or  leanness  produce*  strait  line* ; corpulency  round 
tines;  but  in  a state  of  henlth  accompanying  youth,  the  outline* 
are  waving,  flowing,  and  terpentine. 

Heynolds,  Hurt*,  voL  ili.  p.  1SX  Art  of  Painting. 

Between  them  [two  sloping  hills.l  in  tlie  must  fertile  of  vallies, 
the  Lune  serpentizes  for  many  a mile,  and  comes  forth  ample  and 
cleoi,  thro*  a well-wooded  and  richly- js^t  wed  foreground. 

Minn.  Sole  on  Gray,  Letter  4. 

SERPENT  WORSHIP,  OphioJatma,  u primitive 
idolatry,  either  actually  or  symbolically  celebrated  in  the 
religious  systems  of  almost  every  tuition  of  the  ancient 
world.  From  Babylonia  we  may  trace  it  F,x*rt  and 
West  through  Persia,  Hindustan,  China,  Mexico  and 
Peru,  Britain  and  Gaul, Scandinavia,  Italy,  Illyricum  ami 
Thrace,  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  Phoenicia;  and  North 
and  South  through  Scythia  on  live  one  hand,  and  Africa 
on  the  other;  or,  to  use  the  comprehensive  words  of 
Bishop  StilliDirfleel,  u wherever  the  devil  reigned  the 
Serpent  was  held  in  some  peculiar  veneration.” 

1.  The  origin  of  Ophto/atrtia.—’lhv  origin  of  this 
Worship  has  been  referred  to  the  temptation  and  fall  of 
man,  ns  detailed  in  the  book  of  Genesis;  and  its  very 
general  prevalence  gives  countenance  to  the  conjecture  ; 
tor  on  tio  other  principle  can  we  satisfactorily  accnuut 
for  an  idolatry  so  singularly  replete  with  mythic  allusions 
to  the  events  in  Paradise.  At  Babylon,*  in  Egypt,!  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,!  »*«  Hindustan, § in  Italy, |f  in 
Africa, «I  in  Lithuania,**  the  Serpent  Deily  was  repre- 
sented by  a living  reptile  to  whom  sanctuaries  were 
erected,  sacrifices  offered,  and  victims  slain.  In  other 
countries,  where  the  naked  Ophiofatrria  had  been  super- 
seded by  a more  recent  and  successful  idolatry,  the  *\  m- 
bolical  preserved  the  memory  of  the  actual  worship. 
Thus,  in  the  mythology  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy, 
the  mystic  Serpent  cunsecratedtt  almost  every  temple, 
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• Bel  the  Dragon. 

I Delphi, — cave  of  Trophonius,  &c. 
$ Rajah  stan. 
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attended  upon  almost  even,' deity;*  was  imaged  in  the  SER- 
heavens,!  was  stamped  upon  the  earth,!  and  chamc-  PENT 
tcristically  appeared  in  every  thing  that  belouged  to  gjjjp^ 
Tartarus.§  There  is  scarcely  a god  or  a hero  in  beatheu  . * 

mythology  whose  history  is  not,  in  some  degTee,  con- 
nected with  the  s-tcred  Serpent ; insomuch  that  Justin 
Martyr  calk  him  the  nvpfiuXor  piya  kcU  pveriipiov,  “of 
ail  the  god*.'*  As  a wmbol  of  cousecration,  the  Ophite 
hierogram  usually  assumed  the  figure  of  a snake  passing 
through  a globe  or  circle.  Sometime*,  however,  were 
depicted  two  snakes  issuing  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  circle.  Thetalismaniccaducenswas  a variation  of  the 
Ophite  hierogram  ; as  also  was  the  Gorgon  or  Medusa** 
head,  which  is  the  caduceus  without  its  staff,  the  central 
area  being  filled  up  with  a human  face, 

Sanconiathon  derives  Ophiolalreia  from  Tholb  or 
Taautua,  the  Mercury  Trismegistu*  of  Phoenicia  and 
Egypt.  Cadmus,  Orpheus,  and  Cecrops  arc  also  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lender*  of  Ophite  colonies.U  All 
writer*,  however,  agree  in  assigning  an  Eastern  origin 
to  this  idolatry,  which  accord*  with  the  conjecture  that  it 
may  be  ultimately  traced  to  Paradise.  Egypt  and  Greece 
received  it  from  Phoenicia ; Phoenicia  from  the  plains  of 
Shinar. 

2.  Rites  and  Temples. — A religion  once  so  preva- 
lent as  Ophiolatreia  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  have 
left  some  traces  of  its  riles  and  temple*.  Classical  his- 
tory affords  a few  notice*  of  the  former  in  the  Dionusan, 

Isiac,  Cahiric,  and  Kleuriniun  mysteries ; while  the 
nature  of  the  latter  is  incidentally  recorded  in  those 
remarkable  lines  of  Ovid,  which,  describing  the  flight 
of  Medea  from  Attica  to  Colchis,  inform  us, 

A~' at  tarn  /V.incwt^f  tarvA  de  parte  refu/nit, 

Faetaqnr  de  iojto  tony i nmm/nchra  Dntcvmt, 

Me tnm.  viL  337. 

But  the  most  curious  relic  of  the  Ophite  rites,  as  well 
a>»  the  most  interesting  examples  of  Ophite  temples  are 
to  be  found  in  the  West  of  Europe;  in  Britain  and  in 
Brittany  ; in  the  Bardic  Poems,  and  in  the  majestic 
ruins  of  Abury  and  Carnac. 

A poem,  called  the  Elegy  of  Uther  Pendragon,  has 
the  following  description  of  u sacrifice: — 

With  solemn  festivity  round  the  t*o  lakes; 

W ith  the  lake  nest  my  rul«  ; 

With  my  axle  moving  round  the  sanctuary, 

W bile  the  sanctuary  u earnestly  invoking 
The  gliding  king,  before  whom  the  fair  one 
Retreats  upon  the  veil  that  covers  the  huge  stones; 

Whilst  the  Dragon  morn  round  over 
Tlie  places  which  contain  the  vessels 
Of  drink  nffvring* ; 

Whilst  the  think  offering  is  in  the  golden  horn#, 

Whilst  the  golden  horns  arc  m the  hand  ; 

Whilst  the  knife  is  upon  the  chief  victim  ; 

Sincerely  I implore  thee,  O victorious  Bata  1 

The  Beli  of  this  invocation  recalls  the  Bel  of  the 
Babylonians,  to  whom  the  Serpent  was  sacred,  and  in 
whose  temple  a dragon  (t>  e.  a large  Serpent)  was  kept, 

Th*  moving  of  this  Dragon  " round  the  vessels  which 


Saturn,  Jupiter,  A potto,  ftaccM it,  Mars,  jEscsdupuu,  Rhea, 
Juno,  Minerva,  Crra.  Proserpine,  Diana. 
f The  constellation  Draco. 

! /Eolian  Pitane,  A bury,  Carnac. 

i Th*  caduceus  of  Mercury  ; the  Cuoodracoatic  Cerberus;  the 
oby*s  pawd  with  serpents,  Ac.  Ac. 

| • Brj  ant.  pas  rim. 

S Pitane,  Python,  JH3-  are  evidently  the  same. 
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contain  the  drink  offerings,”  reminds  us  of  the  use  of  the 
\VOR-  asp  of  Isis  in  the  mysteries  of  that  goddess:— 

gHjpt  Pigraque  labaiur  circa  do  maria  Serpen*  ! 

Ovid.  Amor.  u.  El.  13. 

SKRRA*  And  the  two,  in  connection,  bear  singularly  upon  the 
NUS.  idolatrous  practice  of  the  Syrian  Christians,  who  con&e- 
crated  the  sacramental  elements  by  the  gliding  of  a live 
snake  about  the  bread  upon  the  altar  !* 

The  ‘‘  victim’*  mentioned  in  the  Bardic  Poem  was 
Airman ; for  homicide  was  an  essential  feature  in  the 
idolatry  of  the  Serpent. 

The  temples  dedicated  to  this  worship  were  avenues 
of  single  upright  stones,  arranged  in  an  undulatnry 
course  to  represent  a Serpent  moving  along  the  ground. 
Carnac  in  Brittany  is  a remarkable  illustration  of  this 
idea.  The  stones  of  this  temple  are  in  alternate  sec- 
tions, high  and  low,  expressive  of  the  muscular  actiou 
of  a snake  in  motion.  The  Ophite  temples  which  have 
remained  to  our  day  are  invariably  connected  with  a 
circle,  to  which  the  avenues  are  an  approach.  This  is 
conjectured  to  have  arisen  from  an  early  union  of  Ser- 
pent-worship with  that  of  the  Sum.  History  and  my- 
thology are  full  of  the  conflicts  between  the  votaries  of 
these  two  superstitions.  And  in  every  case  the  children 
of  the  Sun  ore  represented  as  victorious  over  those  of  the 
SerpeuL  The  fable  of  Apollo  and  Python  contending 
for  the  Temple  of  Delphi  is  an  iustance  of  this  hostility. 
The  victorious  sun-worshippers  appropriated  the  Ophite 
sanctuaries;  and  retaining  the  rr rpfamor  ofmvcea  pop- 
made  it  an  avenue  to  the  great  circle,  the  proper 
Temple  of  Uie  Sun.  These  were  the  true  Draeonlia, 
or  **  Dragon  Temples,"  if  the  derivation  of  draeon  from 
tHT7|T?  (Dcreeh-on — ria  soft*)  be  allowed.  Hence 
originated  the  mythological  legends  of  dragons  covering 
acres  of  territory ; the  Pythons  and  the  Tityusca  of  an- 
tiquity. 

The  Temple  of  Abury  in  Wiltshire  consisted  of  two 
avenues,  each  a mile  in  length,  leading  to  a circle  uf 
twenty-eight  acres.  One  of  these  was  terminated  by  an 
oval  which  rested  upon  a hill,  thence  called  14  the  Ser- 
pent's Head."J 

Carnac  was  much  more  extensive,  having  eleven  in- 
stead of  two  parallel  rows  of  stones,  as  at  Abury.  and 
covering  nearly  eight  miles  of  ground. § 

Serpent  worship  is  still  in  existence  in  parts  of  Abys- 
sinia and  Africa;  hut  the  subjects  of  the  poetical  apos- 
trophe of  Lucan, 

Vo*  <juotpte  qm  rune  la  imtoria  Sumina  lerri* 

Serpiti*  aural * mlid*  fulgaft  Dram* tet ! 
arc  fast  receding  before  the  Cross  or  the  Koran,  and  in 
a few  years  more  the  superstition  will  be  extinct.  It 
has,  however,  existed  long  enough  to  afford  an  im- 
portant evidence  of  Christianity. 

SERPICULA,  in  Botany,  a genns  of  the  class  Mo- 


S E R R 

SERRANUS,  from  the  Lat  arrra,  a saw,  Cuv.  In 
Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Pcreoidet,  order  Acanlhopterygii,  class  Pucwr. 

* See  Epsphaoiua,  lib.  L tom.  iii.  p.  268,  kc. 

t Noanus  on  the  transformation  of  Cadmus  nod  liarmwua. 
Ihonututc,  lab.  xliv. 


noecia,  order  Tetrandria.  Generic  character:  male  SBRPI- 
flower,  calyx  four-toothed  ; corolla,  petals  four  : female  CULA, 
flower,  calyx  four-parted  ; nut  tomeotnse.  SF.RRA- 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Africa.  * NUS. 

SERPIGINOUS,  Fr.  serpigine  ; It.  serpigine ; Bar. 

Lat.  serpigo,  from  iterp-erc,  to  creep. 

A creeping,  spreading  tetter  or  inflammation. 

It  begun  with  a terpiga,  making  many  round  spate,  such  m are 
generally  called  ring-worm*.  with  rntnutm  itching,  which  by  fre- 
quent scratching  heated  sod  mattered,  and  afterwords  scabb'd, 
and  in  progress  over*] ’read  her  limbi  with  a dry  whit*  scurf,  under 
which  the  trjoiftntm*  circles  lay  covered. 

Wuema*.  Surgery,  vul.  L book  L eh.  nr.  p.  229. 

SERPULA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Sedcntarial 
Annelid «. 

Generic  character.  Animal  inhabiting  a solid,  cal-  ' 
careous  tube,  more  or  less  irregularly  twisted  and  fixed 
upon  some  extraneous  substance ; its  body  elongated, 
slightly  depressed,  and  attenuated  behind,  composed  of 
numerous  narrow  segments,  armed  on  each  side  with  a 
row  of  subulate  and  hooked  bristles ; branchial  terminal, 
fan-shaped, divided  into  numerous  plumose  digitatious  ; 
mouth  terminal,  situated  between  the  bntnehite,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a pedicellate  funnel  or  club-shaped  oper- 
culum. 

Type  of  the  genus,  8.  termicularU,  Linnseus ; Brown, 

Illuit.  pi.  ii.  fig.  2,  3.  Several  species  occur,  both 
recent  and  fossil ; of  the  former  five  or  six  arc  found  ou 
the  coast  of  Britain. 

SERR,  tr.  ) Fr.  terrer ; It.  serrare,  to  close, 

Sf/rrimo.  n.  j compact,  which  Skinner  thinks  is  from 
the  Lat.  sera , q.  d.  o bee  rare,  to  bolt  or  bar.  And  see 
the  writer*  in  Menage.  Sec  ante,  Sbrb. 

To  close,  to  compress,  to  compact,  to  constrain,  to 
force  or  press  close  together. 

For  the  heat  doth  attenuate ; ami  by  attenuation  doth  send 
forth  the  spirit  and  mister  part  or  a body ; aud,  upon  that,  the 
more  gnoas  of  the  tangible  parts  do  contract  and  terve  [serrj 
themselves  lugvther.  Boom.  Sutural  Hitlvry,  see.  82. 

Grinding  of  the  teeth  is  caused  (likewise)  by  a gathering  and 
•erring  of  the  spirits  together  to  resist.  id,  lb,  sec.  714. 

The  frowning  and  knitting  of  the  bnnres  is  a gathering  or 
serriug  of  the  spirit*  to  resist  in  same  measure. 

M,  lb.  sec.  716. 

Hut  now 

Fettle  dissipation  follow’d,  anil  forc’t  rout ; 

Nor  serv'd  it  to  relax  thir  •Tried  hie*. 

Milton.  Paradue  LoH,  book  vi,  L 597. 

Impatient  thu*  the  Theban  chief  survey’d 
The  cIom) -compact oil  ranks  on  rr’ry  side ; 

To  find  where  least  the  turred  orb  could  bear 
Tlie  strong  impression  of  a pointed  war. 

HrMte.  Tie  Epigemiadj  book  ii. 

Malignant  art  no  engine  hath  devis’d, 

To  man  destructive,  like  his  own  fell  hand 

In  terned  fight.  Glover.  Tie  Alhenaid. 


ANUS. 

Generic  character.  Jaws  furnished  with  more  or  less 
long  and  pointed  teeth  among  other  very  fine  ones;  body 
compressed  ; prcopercule  armed  with  denticules  like  tike 

* Stukrlry,  Abury. 

$ ArcJuroJ.  vol.  xxv.  contains  a full  account  of  Carnac.  See 
also  Deane,  On  the  ffertkip  of  the  Serpent. 
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8ERRA-  teeth  of  a saw ; opercule  provided  with  two  or  three  flat 
JNUS.  spines;  skull  and  opercules  scaly;  muzzle  and  jaws 
sometimes  naked,  sometimes  covered  with  more  or  less 
distinct  scales ; dorsal  fin  single  and  elongated. 

This  genus  of  Cuvier’s  has  lieen  confounded  by  Bloch 
with  the  Holoctnlri , a great  number  of  which  described 
by  him  arc  really  Aerrani;  it  is  distinguished  from 
Perea  and  Labrar  by  its  single  and  lengthened  dorsal 
fin,  and  is  very  remarkable  for  the  saw-like  edging  of  its 
preopercule,  which,  in  many  of  the  species  becomes  so 
fine  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  In  like  manner  also 
the  scaly  covering  of  the  head  varies  considerably,  and 
though  not  sufficient,  as  held  by  some  zoologists,  to 
range  them  in  distinct  genera,  is  sufficient  to  form  them 
^ into  sections  of  the  same  genus,  ns  the  scales  on  the 
muzzle  and  jaws  are  more  or  let**  distinct,  or  entirely 
deficient.  Cuvier  has  therefore  divided  them  into  three  sec- 
tions, and  of  these  the  first  exhibit  a remarkable  instance 
of  hermaphroditism,  a fact  first  pointed  out  by  Cavolini. 

Itisso  states  that  these  fish  swim  with  open  mouth, 
and  darting  on  their  prey  witli  the  rapidity  of  an  eagle, 
devour  immense  quantities  of  Herrings,  Spari,  and 
other  fish  which  consort  in  shoals. 

a.  True  Serrani , vulgo,  Sea  Perch. 

In  thete  the  jaws  are  either  naked,  or  the  k alt  * covering 
them  almost  imperceptible. 

S.  Scriba,  Cuv.;  Perea  Seriba,  Lin.  About  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  length,  and  rarely  exceeding  half  a pound 
in  weight ; mouth  extending  obliquely  as  far  as  the  front 
edge  of  the  eye,  and  when  closed  the  lower  jaw  projects 
beyond  the  upper ; the  lips,  which  are  not  very  fleshy, 
become  widened  by  membrane  near  their  commissure ; 
cheeks,  back  of  the  head,  and  opercular  process  scaly; 
preopercule  rounded,  and  its  edge  finely  and  regularly 
denticulated;  hony  part  of  the  opercule  terminating  in 
three  flat,  sharp  points,  but  its  membranous  part  in  a 
blunted  point ; gills  very  wide,  and  their  membrane 
supported  by  eight  rays  ; jaws  furnished  with  very  fine 
teeth  ranged  in  a simple  band,  which  is  wider  in  the 
middle,  and  narrows  towards  the  commissure;  in  the 
upper  jaw  those  of  the  outer  row  are  very  strong  and 
much  hooked,  especially  the  two  or  three  first ; in  the 
lower  jaw  there  are  also  similar  teeth,  hut  those  on  the 
sides  are  the  strongest;  the  dorsal  fin  commences  above 
the  base  of  the  pectorals,  is  supported  by  ten  strong  and 
very  sharp  spines,  of  which  the  tirsltwoare  the  shortest; 
the  soft  portion  of  this  fin  is  higher  than  the  other; 
caudal  fin  square.  The  colours  of  this  species  vary 
considerably  with  age  and  season,  most  commonly,  how- 
ever, there  are  found  numerous  irregular  narrow  lines 
of  a more  or  less  bright  silvery  colour  edged  with  black, 
and  having  the  intervals  filled  up  with  red  or  scarlet,  or 
reddish  or  blue-brown,  marking  the  top  of  the  head,  the 
space  between  the  eyes,  the  muzzle  and  cheeks ; the 
ground  colour  of  the  body  is  reddish,  and  five  broad 
dusky  bands  passing  from  the  dorsal  fin  are  lost  on  the 
belly ; dorsal  and  anal  fins  greyish  or  lilac,  with  close- 
set  round  spots  of  a bright  red  colour;  the  ventral*  and 
the  rays  of  the  caudal  fin  are  also  similarly  silled ; 
rays  of  the  pectorals  jonquil-yellow,  and  their  membrane 
transparent  white.  They  are  found  throughout  the 
Mediterranean,  and  are  said  to  live  on  small  Crabs, 
Wood  lice,  and  small  fish,  ami  especially  upon  the  Sepia 
Octopodia , for  which  it  lies  in  ambush  at  the  mouth  of 
its  bole,  and  seizes  its  lentacules  us  soon  as  projected. 


S.  Cabrilla , Cuv. ; Perea  Cabrilla,  Lin.  From  nine  SURRA 
to  ten  inches  long,  with  the  muzzle  shorter,  and  the  ^U&. 
forehead  more  convex  than  in  the  last  species;  It  has 
not  the  markings  on  the  head,  but  only  three  or  four 
oblique  vermilion  bands  crossing  the  cheek  to  the  oper- 
cule ; the  ground  colour  is  yellowish-grey  tinged  with 
bluish  ; upon  the  sides  extending  from  the  head  to  the 
tail  are  some  longitudinal  vermilion  hands,  and  nine  or 
ten  vertical  deep  reddhh-brown  bands,  the  lower  ends 
of  which  hecome  expanded  into  brown  spots;  lower  part 
of  the  jaws  rosy,  and  of  the  belly  light  orange;  base  of 
the  dorsal  fin  of  the  same  colour  as  the  back,  the  upper 
half  of  its  spiny  purt  banded  with  deep  orange  and  lilac, 
its  soft  part  studded  with  round  lilac  or  transparent  spots 
on  a bright  orange  ground ; nnal  marked  with  three 
bands  of  orange  and  lilac  ; caudal  sprinkled  with  orange 
spots  and  transparent  points  on  a lilac  ground  ; rays  of 
pectoral  orange,  und  sometimes  yellow ; ventrals  paler 
and  unspotted.  It  is  found  throughout  the  Mediterra- 
nean, also  in  the  Atlantic,  and  extending  even  into  the 
North  Sea;  ut  Brest  it  is  called  Fougtre ; it  is  known 
to  the  Neapolitans  by  the  name  of  Caitna,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  Chani  of  the  Turks,  as  supposed  by  ForskaPl. 

Salviani  described  it  as  the  Xavij,  from  the  Greek  verb 
Xaiyui,  / gape. 

S.  Hepatut , Cuv. ; La  hi  us  Hrpat.  Lin.  Scarcely 
exceeds  four  inches  in  length  ; lower  jaw  scarcely  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  upper,  its  branches  naked  beneath, 
and  upon  the  surface  numerous  pores;  maxillary  bone 
not  scaly ; preopercule  completely  covered  with  scales, 
regularly  and  freely  toothed,  its  angle  much  rounded; 
opercule  scaly,  armed  with  three  spines,  of  which  the 
middle  one  is  very  strong  but  not  flat ; all  the  ten  spines 
of  the  dorsal  fin  of  equal  height,  except  the  first,  which 
is  only  half  the  length  of  the  others,  the  soft  higher 
than  the  spiny  part ; the  general  colour  is  grey  mingled 
with  red,  and  marked  with  five  transverse  block  hands 
glossed  with  silver;  belly  marked  with  golden  lines  and 
light  blue;  dorsal  fin  grey  marked  with  black  points 
between  the  spiny  rays,  and  having  a round  block  spot 
upon  the  front  of  the  soft  portion ; ventrals  greenish- 
blue  ; pectorals  yellow,  and  caadal  marked  with  small 
red  or  yellow  spots.  It  j«  largely  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, nnd  known  at  Venice  as  the  Saechetto.  It 
is  caught  at  Nice  in  May  and  September,  and  the  female 
approaches  the  shore  in  August  to  deposit  her  spawn 
among  the  shingle. 

The  following  foreign  species  resemble  the  preceding 
not  only  in  the  brightness  of  their  colours,  but  also  in 
their  jaws  not  being  covered  with  scales. 

S.  Villa , Qnoy  and  Gaym.  From  the  Isles  of  Wai- 
giou  and  Kawuk  North-West  of  New  Guinea. 

S.  Lcmniseahtx,  Cuv.  From  Ceylon,  where  it  is 
colled  Man dj un-ka nk. 

S.  Argentina*,  Cur. ; Holocentru*  Argent.  Bl. 

•S.  JUvit/atut , Cuv.  From  Martinique,  and  from  the 
Havannah. 

8.  B admits,  Cuv., 

S.  Irradians,  Cuv., 

S.  Fa tcicji laris,  Cuv.  Arc  all  three  from  the  Brazils. 

S.  Conception",  Cuv., 

S.  Humeralis,  Cuv.  Both  from  the  coast  of  Chili. 

S.  Nouleny,  Cuv.  From  the  Coromandel  coast. 

S.  Gymnvjmrtius,  Cuv.  This  Cuvier  thinks  most  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Kpinephelut  Stria  (us  of  Bloch,  which 
is  said  to  be  caught  at  Jamaica. 
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8BKRA*  3.  Barberfish.  Cuv. ; Anthias,  (in  part.)  Bl. 

NU8. 

In  which  both  jaws  and  the  tip  of  the  muzzle  are  armed 
with  larger  or  smaller  scales. 

Bloch  has  derived  from  this  subdivision  the  type  of 
his  genus  Anthias,  the  characters  of  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes: “whole  head  .icaly,  anterior  operculcs  serrated, 
no  spines  to  the  posterior  ;H  Lacepede  and  Cuvier,  how- 
ever, object  to  this  division,  from  the  fact  of  the  grada- 
tion among  the  several  species  being  so  gradual  from 
those  which  have  the  head  covered  with  very  strong 
scales  to  those  in  which  they  ore  very  small,  and  again 
from  the  latter  to  such  as  have  the  scales  scarcely 
visible,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  definite  boundary, 
and  therefore  consider  it  best  to  leave  them  farming  a 
section  of  the  Serrani. 

S.  Anthias , Cuv.;  Labrus  Anth.  Lin.;  Anthias 
Sticer,  Bl.  From  seven  to  eight  inches  long ; muzzle 
short ; lower  jaw  much  longer  than  the  upper ; denti- 
cules  of  the  preopercule  fine,  except  two  or  three  at  the 
angle,  which  arc  rather  stronger  and  very  sharp ; sub- 
opcrcule  also  denticulated  ; bony  part  of  opercule  armed 
with  three  spines,  of  which  the  lower  two  are  very  sharp; 
the  teeth  placed  in  narrow  bands,  and  curving  forwards 
instead  of  backwards ; the  whole  head,  muzzle,  jaws, 
cheeks,  and  opercular  pieces  covered  with  rough  ciliated 
scales ; rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  of  moderate  height  and 
equal  length,  except  the  third,  which  is  twice  or  thrice 
as  long  as  the  others ; caudal  fin  forked,  its  lobes  pro- 
longed into  points,  and  the  lower  twice  as  long  as  the 
upper  lobe ; general  colour  rose  or  even  scarlet,  with  a 
t metallic  lustre,  becoming  golden  on  the  sides,  and  sil- 
very on  the  belly;  head  marked  with  three  golden 
stripes  passing  back  towards  the  gills,  one  from  above 
the  eye,  one  from  below  it,  and  the  third  from  the 
muzzle  extends  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  pectoral  fin ; 
the  forehead  has  some  irregular  transverse  bronze  lines, 
and  upon  the  buck  is  a row  of  ten  or  a dozen  similar 
coloured  spots ; fins  clouded  with  red  and  yellow.  It 
is  found  throughout  the  Mediterranean;  at  Nice  is  called 
Sarpananso , and  at  Montpelier  Barbier. 

S.  Towtor , Cuv.  From  the  Brazils,  and  very  closely 
resembling  the  last  species. 

S.  Borboniut , Cuv.  From  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

The  two  following  are  distinguished  by  not  having 
the  third  dorsal  spine  longer  than  the  others,  and  by  die 
upper  lobe  of  the  caudal  fin  being  much  the  longest. 

•V.  Furcifer , Cuv.  From  the  Brazils. 

S.  Creolus,  Cuv.  From  Martinique,  where  it  is  called 
the  Creole  ; and  from  St.  Domingo,  where  it  is  kuown 
as  the  Batard-rondgrif 

S.  Denlatus , Cuv.  From  Martinique,  where,  from  the 
large  size  of  its  eyes,  it  is  called  Gro+ycux,  and  it  is 
distinguished  by  having  the  muzzle  scaly  and  the  jaws 
without  scales. 

y.  Mcrous. 

In  which  the  lower  jaw  only  is  covered  with  very  small 
scales. 

*S.  Gigas,  Cuv.;  Perea  Robusta , Couch;  Perche 
Giant , Bruno.  From  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  seven 
inches  in  depth,  and  occasionally  weighing  as  much  as 
sixty  pounds ; suborbilar  bone  concealed  by  the  skin, 
and  consisting  of  two  cavernous  pieces  of  a lengthened 
rectangular  form;  preopercule  slightly  notched  above 
its  lower  angle,  which  is  very  obtuse,  denticulated 
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throughout  its  whole  extent  with  small  teeth,  which  in-  SKRRA- 
crease  in  size  towards  the  notch,  and  at  the  angle  become 
wide  and  themselves  divided  into  two  or  three  teeth ; ^ 

lower  edge  straight,  cavernous,  and  slightly  festooned  ; 
membranous  edge  of  opercule  broad,  very  thin  towards 
its  fare  part,  where  it  is  covered  with  scaleless  skin ; 
opercule  itself  nearly  triangular,  covered  with  scales  as 
large  as  those  of  Lhe  trunk,  and  terminating  iu  three 
flattened  points,  of  which  the  middle  is  the  largest,  and 
in  the  fish  of  large  size  becomes  spoon-shaped;  sub- 
opercule  and  interopercule  long  and  without  denticules; 
nasal  apertures  above  the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye 
approximated,  the  anterior  tube  smaller  than  the  pos- 
terior, which  is  rounded  ; lips  fleshy;  lower  jaw  much 
longer  than  the  upper;  intermaxillary  shorter  than  the 
maxillary  bones,  furnished  with  one  row  of  rather  strong 
hooked  teeth,  of  which  the  middle  two  arc  much  the 
largest ; behind  them  some  others,  close  set  and  card- 
like teeth,  in  the  lower  jaw  stronger  and  in  a narrower 
row ; near  the  comer  of  the  gape  there  are  but  two 
rows  of  hooked  teeth,  and  those  in  the  second  stronger 
than  in  the  first  row ; card-like  teeth  en  chevron  are 
seen  on  the  vomer,  and  a narrow  row  on  each  palatine 
bone ; gills  very  open,  their  membrane  wide  aud  sup- 
ported by  eight  rays.  According  to  Couch,  the  head 
aud  body  are  covered  with  large  scales,  but  Cuvier  says 
those  on  the  body  are  small,  of  an  oblong  square  form, 
and  finely  marked  with  parallel  striae ; dorsal  fin  com- 
mencing opposite  the  free  end  of  the  gill-flup ; it  has 
eleven  spiny  rays,  of  which  the  fourth  is  the  longest, 
and  fifteen  or  sixteen  soft  rays,  and  is  covered  with 
small  scales  on  three-fourths  of  its  height ; anal  com- 
mencing opposite  the  fifth  soft  dorsal  ray;  it  has  three 
spiny  rays,  of  which  the  third  is  the  longest,  the  soft  part 
is  higher  than  the  whole  length  of  the  fin,  is  supported  by 
eight  rays  rounded  and  covered  with  small  scales  like 
the  dorsal;  pectoral  fins  large  and  long,  containing 
seventeen  rays,  of  which  the  sixth  is  the  longest,  aud  its 
anterior  half  scaly ; ventrals  close  to  each  other,  below 
and  smaller  than  the  pectorals  ; caudal  fin  rounded  aud 
supported  by  fifteen  rays,  of  which  the  upper  and  lower 
are  simple,  and  the  others  brauched,  the  membrane 
connecting  them  scaly ; back  reddish-brown,  belly 
lighter ; upon  each  gill-covert  an  oblique  line.  This 
species  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean  ; it  is  also  found 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  has  been  taken  in  the  Gulf  of  Gas- 
cony and  in  the  British  Channel,  though  rarely.  In  the 
South  of  France  it  is  called  Jl/erou,  at  Nice  Anfounou , 
and  at  I vi$a  Nero  Anfos.  It  is  caught  in  April  and  May 
off  the  coast  of  Nice,  and  at  Ivi^n  is  taken  in  the  Winter. 

It  is  highly  valued  for  the  table,  and  has  a peculiar  aro 
malic  flavour. 

S.  Alexandrinus,  Cuv.  Ten  inches  in  length  ; very 
similar  to  the  last,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  the  eye 
being  larger,  by  the  edge  of  its  preopercule  being  more 
rounded  and  less  notched  towards  the  angle,  by  the 
denticules  in  its  ascending  edge  being  shallower,  and 
those  of  the  angle  lorming  only  two  or  three  rather 
strong  spines,  simple  and  not  fiat;  the  maxillary  bone 
broader,  and  its  scales  more  distinct ; the  membranous 
margin  of  the  opercule  concave  above ; the  soft  part  of 
the  dorsal  fin  is  shallower,  and  the  spines  of  the  anal  fin 
rather  longer;  colour  plain  brown.  Js  caught  off  the 
Alexandrian  coast. 

8.  JEneus,  Geoffr.  About  the  same  size  as  S.  Gigast 
but  of  more  slender  make;  opercular  spines  much 
stronger,  fiat,  and  not  denticulated ; caudal  fin  more 
3 s 
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8KRRA-  rounded ; head  marked  on  each  aide  with  three  while 
Ntts*  lines  passing  obliquely  from  above  downwards  and 
parallel  with  the  upper  margin  of  the  opcrcule ; back 
and  aides  light  green  on  a deep  green  ground ; belly 
white ; lips  grass  green ; dorsal  fin  of  same  colour  as 
the  back,  and  spotted  with  light  green  ; pectoral  and 
caudal  fins  greenish  ; anal  green  edged  with  blue;  base 
and  outer  edge  of  the  ventral*  white,  their  middle  green, 
and  extremity  blue.  Is  taken  at  Damietto,  where  it  is 
called  Diilouse. 

The  following  species  with  the  form  of  S.  (ugas  have 
the  body  of  uniform  colour  or  marbled  and  clouded. 

8.  Morio , Cuv.  Very  similar  to  -S’.  Gigas,  and  found 
from  New  York  to  St.  Domingo,  where  it  is  called  the 
ffigre.  It  is  remarkable  that  though  this  fish  is  two 
and  a half  feet  long,  it  has  not  been  enumerated  by 
Mitchill  in  bis  Fishes  of  Nric  York. 

8.  Acutirontns,  Cuv.  From  the  Brazil*. 

S,  Apua , Cuv.  Also  from  the  Brazils,  and  known 
as  t he  Ri/atiapia ; during  the  Summer  it  remains  among 
the  rocks,  but  in  Winter  ascends  the  rivers. 

8.  Strut  tut,  Cuv.  From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where 
it  is  known  to  the  lIi«pano~Americans  by  the  name  of 
Chrma,  the  larger  individuals  being  called  C.  de  lo  alto, 
and  the  smaller  C.  Chica.  At  Martinique  it  is  called 
VieilU,  and  at  Porto  Rico  CahriUa. 

S.  Mentztlii , Cuv.  A very  large  species,  measuring 
thirty  inches  in  length,  and  taken  olF  the  Brazilian  coast. 

S.  Dickropterus , Cuv. ; Holocenlru s Ongus,  HI. 
From  the  American  sea,  and  not  from  Japuu,  as  sup- 
posed by  Bloch. 

8 . UndulotuH , Cuv.  From  Brazil. 

•S'.  Paehyeentron,  Cuv.  Remarkable  for  the  large  :*ize 
of  iU  three  flattened  opercular  spines. 

Of  those  species  which  are  found  in  the  Indian  seas 
the  greater  number  have  the  opercular  denticules  so 
little  developed  as  to  have  induced  Bloch  to  place  them 
among  the  Bodiani. 

S.  Flaro-rtrruleui,  Cuv. ; Holocentrun  Flavo-carr. 
Lacep.  From  the  Isle  of  France,  where  it  is  called 
Dosjaunc:  it  feeds  on  Crabs  and  small  fish,  which  it 
swallows  whole. 

8.  So/inrrati,  Cuv.  From  Pondicherry*  where  it  is 
called  Sin  juntni  : it  is  also  taken  olf  Ceylon. 

S.  Marginal  it,  Cuv. ; Epinephelus  Marg.  Bl.;  Ho- 
locentrun  Rosmarus.  Lacep.  From  the  Isle  of  France 
and  from  the  Sechelles. 

8.  Oceanian,  Cuv. ; Holoc.  Ocean.  Lacep. ; Perea 
Fasciata , Forsk.  From  the  Isle  of  France  and  from 
the  Red  Sea. 

S,  Zananella , Cuv.  From  Madagascar. 

8.  Aurantius , Cuv.  From  the  Sechdlet. 

8.  Urodelun , Cuv. ; Perea  Urod.  Forsk.  From  Ota- 
heite. 

S . Rote  us,  Cuv.  Alst>  from  Otaheite. 

8.  Analit,  Cuv.  From  New  Ireland. 

8.  Limbatus,  Cuv.  From  the  Isle  de  Guam. 

8.  Boelangf  Cuv.  Is  distinguished  by  having  a 
single  row  of  fine  teeth  on  each  palatine  bone.  Is  found 
in  the  Indian  seas. 

8.  Phaeton,  Cuv.  This  species  is  distinguished  from 
all  other  known  fishes  by  the  form  of  its  tail,  which  is 
forked,  and  the  middle  two  rays  extending  into  fila- 
ments, equalling  the  body  in  length,  and  connected  by  a 
membrane  which  forms  u kind  of  sheath  for  them. 

In  the  Indian  seas  are  also  found  some  species,  the  bo- 
dies of  which  are  marked  with  longitudinal  or  transverse 


bands  and  stripes,  but  the  greater  number  have,  like  S.  SKRRA- 
lit  "as,  pretty  strong  opercular  spines.  _ , 

•S’.  Formorus,  Cuv.  From  the  Coromandel  coast,  and 
often  four  feet  long ; it  is  called  Panne-mine  or  Swine- 
fish  at  Pondicherry,  but  at  Madras  Rahtee  liotttoo. 

8.  Lineatut , Cuv.  Is  very  common  among  the  rocks 
at  Pondicherry,  and  there  known  by  the  same  name  as 
the  last  species. 

8.  Ncbuloiut,  Cuv. 

8.  Tup-inns,  Cuv. ; Holocentrun  Tier.  Bl.  Probably 
from  the  Indian  Seas,  and,  according  to  Valentyn,  is 
called  Mar-ke  koe. 

S.  LaneeoUilut,  Cuv.;  Ilolocentr.  LanceoL  Lacep. 

From  Pondicherry,  where  it  bears  the  name  of  Sugga- 
lahtoo  Bvntoo. 

S,  Oriental! s,  Cuv. ; Anthias  Orient.  Bl. ; Lutjanus 
Aurantius,  Lacep.  From  Japan. 

•S.  Diaranthut , Cuv.  From  the  Malabar  coast. 

8.  Kry  thrums,  Cuv.  From  the  same  place. 

K Oryrhyncus,  Cuv.  Remarkable  for  the  sharpness 
of  its  muzzle. 

8.  Horndus,  Kuhl  and  Van  Hass.  From  Java. 

8.  Ueogruphxcus , Kuhl  and  Van  Hass.  Also  from 
Jura. 

S.  RtUculatut , Kuhl  and  Van  Hass.  From  Java. 

Of  the  Indian  species  which  have  the  body  marked 
with  large  and  dose-set  spots,  some  have  tile  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  very  deep,  and  the  palatine  bones  furnished  only 
with  a single  row  of  very  fine  teeth  ; such  are 

8.  Alluelts,  Cuv.  From  Java. 

8.  Merra,  Cur. ; Epinrph.  Merra,  Bl.  Found  through- 
out the  Indian  Ocean. 

S.  Parkintonii , Cuv. 

8.  Faveatus,  Cuv.  From  the  Indian  Ocean;  at 
Ceykm  it  is  called  Pouli-kalata. 

S.  Heragonatus,  Cuv.;  Perea  Heragonata , Forsk. 

From  the  South  SeaR  ; at  Otaheite  it  is  called  Terao. 

S.  Trimaculatu* , Cuv. 

•8.  Ur  a,  Cuv.  From  the  coast  of  Japan,  where  it  is 
called  lira. 

S.  Mae  a lotus,  Cuv. 

S.  Pantherinus,  Cuv.;  Holocentrut  Panth.  Lacep. 

From  the  coast  of  Madagascar. 

S.  Bonioo,  Cuv.  Occasionally  caught  at  Vizaga- 
patam,  and  there  called  Mandinawa-bontoo. 

S.  Suillus,  Cuv.  Caught  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
where  the  fishermen  apply  lo  it  and  many  other  species 
the  name  of  Panne-mine  or  Pigfish ; at  Vizugapatam  it 
is  called  liontoo. 

8.  Coraliieola,  Kuhl  and  Van  Hass. 

S.  Leopard  us,  Cuv. ; Labrus  Leap.  Lacep. 

S.  Spilopartrut , Cuv. 

S.  Nig  ripen  wi*,  Cuv, 

8.  Zaiutna , Cuv. 

8.  Semipunctatus,  Cuv.  From  Pondicherry,  and 
confounded  by  the  fishermen  with  others  under  the 
name  of  Panne-mine. 

S.  Salmonoides,  Cuv.;  Holocentrun  Salm . Lacep. 

From  the  Isle  of  France,  from  the  Sechelles,  and  from 
the  Red  Sea. 

S.  Summana.  Cuv. ; Perea  Summ.  Forsk.  From 
Massuah,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  Summon  or  Symman. 

8.  Leueottigma , Ehrcnb.  From  Mossuah,  ami  called 
by  the  natives  Gurumgie. 

8.  Tumilabris,  Cuv.  From  the  Sechelles. 

S.  Leucogrammicus.  Reinw.  From  the  Moluccas. 

It  is  called  lkan  kipaskeening. 
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SERRA-  8.  Roza  a,  Cuv. ; Perea  Rog.  Forsk.  Is  common  on 
NUS.  the  rocky  and  madreporic  shore*  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and 
8RRRA-  cu^et*  hy  natives  Rogaa,  Or  chequered. 

SALMO.  & Areolatus,  Cuv. ; Perea  Areal.  Forsk.  It  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  of  Djedda  Doha, 

S.  Mdanurua,  Cuv. ; Bodiamts  Melon.  GeoflTr.  Is 
caught  in  the  Red  Sea  at  Sues. 

S.  Chlorostigma , Cuv.  From  the  Sechelles. 

S.  Angular  is,  Cuv.  From  Ceylon. 

8.  Variolosus,  Cuv.  From  Otuheite. 

The  remaining  species,  from  having  the  spots  ex- 
tremely small,  may  be  called  Speckled  Menus ; the 
greater  number  of  them  have  the  preopercule  rounded, 
and  so  finely  toothed  as  to  appear  almost  smooth.  Those 
which  are  found  in  the  Indian  seas  arc  commonly 
known  to  the  Dutch  by  the  name  of  Jacob  Kve.rtsenn, 
from  a Dutch  Admiral  who  commanded  one  of  their 
earliest  expeditions  to  the  East  Indies,  and  having  a 
swarthy  complexion  well  covered  with  spots,  the  sailors 
gave  his  name  to  a fish  caught  at  the  Isle  of  St.  Mau- 
rice, and  which  was  similarly  marked.  The  natives  of 
Amboina  and  Java  call  these  fishes  Okara. 

8 . Guttatus,  Cuv. ; Bodianvt  Gutt.  111.  From  Tran- 
quel  ear,  where  it  is  called  Ganimin%  and  also  at  tile  Isle 
of  Waigiou.  It  ascends  the  rivers  to  deposit  its  spawn 
in  rocky  places. 

8.  Cyanotiigma,  Kuhl  and  Van  Hass.  From  Java, 
and  called  Gkara-mera. 

8.  Scjfaaciatua , Kuhl  and  Van  llass.  From  Java. 

S.  Argus , Cuv. ; Cephalopholit  Arg.  Bl. 

*S.  Ba  nach.  Cuv. ; Holocentrus  Ban.  Bl.  From  the 
Moluccas  and  from  the  seas  of  Japan;  it  is  called  hy 
the  Malays  Ikon  benack. 

S.  Luti,  Cuv. ; Perea  Luti,  Forsk.  From  the  Red 
Sea ; the  Arabs  of  Djedda  call  it  Louti,  and  those  of 
Lohaga  Schan. 

8.  Avratua,  Cuv. ; Holoc.  Aur.  Bl. 

S.  Myrioster,  Cuv.  From  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
from  Boraborn. 

8.  Albogullatus,  Cuv.  From  the  Indian  Ocean. 


8.  Carulco-punclatus,  Cuv. ; Holoc . Cctntl.  Bl.  SKRKA- 

8.  Punctutatua,  Cuv. ; Labrvs  PuneL  Lacep.  From  NUS. 
the  Moluccas,  from  Ceylon,  aud  from  the  South  Seas.  “ 

In  the  Atlantic  are  found  other  Speckled  Memus, 
which  differ  little  except  in  the  head  being  more  slender ; v ^ ^ ‘ 

such  are 

■S.  Tetniopa , Cuv.  From  the  Cape  de  Verd  Inlands. 

8.  Coronaius,  Cuv.;  Perea  Guttata,  Bl.  From  Mar- 
tinique, where  it  is  called  Poiaaon  Couronne. 

S.  CatuSy  Cuv. ; Perea  Maculata , Bl.  From  Mar- 
tinique, where  it  is  called  Chat. 

8.  Nigriculus,  Cuv.  From  Martinique,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  Petite-  JVegre,  Grande  Gueule  or  Vidlle •. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  flesh  of  this  species  is 
poisonous. 

8.  Itaiara,  Lichtenst  From  the  Brazils,  where  it  is 
called  Itaiara  ; it  lives  among  the  rocks,  is  good  eating, 
but  improved  bv  salting. 

S.  Arara , Cuv.  From  the  Havannah,  where  it  is 
called  Bonaei  arara  ; it  is  eaten,  but  with  some  hazard, 
as  being  among  the  number  of  such  fish  as  cause  the 
illness  called  Signaierra. 

S.  Cardinal is,  Cuv. ; Johniua  Gultatua.  Schneid. 

8.  Lunula  lux,  Cuv. ; Lutjanus  Luttul.  Schneid.  It 
is  caught  at  the  Havannah,  and  called  CabriUa. 

8.  Niveatus,  Cuv.  From  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

•S'.  Ouatalibi,  Cuv.  At  the  Havannah  this  fish  is 
called  Guativcre,  at  Martinique  Ouatalibi,  at  Porto 
Rico  Prjercy  or  Royalfish,  and  Colli  rubio,  and  at  St. 
Thomas’s  the  Butter futh  ; its  flesh  in  soli,  and  soon  pu- 
trefies, but  by  slight  boiling  is  very  agreeable  fund. 

•S'.  Gualirere,  Cuv.  From  the  Huvannah. 

8.  Pixangu,  Cuv.;  Holoc.  Punctatua,  Bl.  Is  found 
at  the  Brazils,  and  called  by  Marcgrave  Pyra-pixanga. 

S.  Caraunay  Cuv. ; Gymnocephalus  Huber,  Bl.  From 
the  Brazils,  where  it  is  called  Carauno. 

See  Liniuei  Syatema  Nalurir  a Gmelin;  Bloch,  Ich- 
thyologia  a Schneider;  Russell,  Fishes  of  the  Coro- 
mandel Coast ; Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  Histcire  des 
Poissons. 


SERRASALMO,  from  the  Latin  terra , a saw  ; and 
talmo,  a salmon,  Lacep.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Salmonides,  order  MalacopU - 
rypii  Abdominal™,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Teeth  cutting,  triangular,  ser- 
rated, and  disposed  in  a single  row  on  each  jaw  ; those 
of  the  upper  only  in  the  intermaxillary,  ami  not  in  the 
maxillary  bones ; pharyngeal  bones  armed  with  line 
teeth  ; body  compressed,  and  very  deep  in  comparison 
with  its  breadth;  belly  sharp  and  serrated;  often  in 
front  of  the  dorsal  fin  au  inclined  spine ; second  dorsal 
fin  adipose. 

This  genus  was  formed  by  Lacepede  on  account  of 
the  row  of  curved  spines  or  denticules  running  along 
either  side  of  the  sharp  keel-like  belly,  and  resembling 
the  teeth  of  a saw.  It  holds  an  intermediate  situation 
between  the  Herrings,  w hich  have  the  car inated  and  ser- 
rated belly,  and  the  Salmons,  which  are  furnished  with  a 
fatty  fin  besides  the  true  dorsal.  They  are  all  natives 
of  South  America,  and  arc  extremely  voracious. 

8.  Rhomboid* s,  Lacep. ; Salmo  Rhomb.  Lin.  Often 
acquires  great  size ; forehead  slightly  concave ; body 
compressed ; middle  of  the  back  most  elevated ; dorsal 


fin  near  the  middle,  tall,  and  pointed  in  front,  and 
having  sixteen  rays;  at  the  root  of  the  first  a strong 
spine,  inclining  forwards,  and  notched  behind ; anal 
pointed,  Bnd  having  thirty-four  rays  of  which  the  first 
two  are  spiny  and  smaller  than  the  rest,  the  third,  though 
simple,  is  articulated  throughout  its  whole  length ; in 
front  of  this  fin  projects  through  the  skin  a little  bone 
armed  with  four  points;  the  denticules  of  the  belly  very 
distinct  and  pointed ; back  reddish,  with  some  deeper 
spots;  sides  ami  belly  silvery;  edge  of  the  caudal  fin 
black.  Is  caught  at  Surinam,  and  snaps  ofT  the  feet 
of  Geese  whilst  swimming. 

8.  Pirayat  Cuv.  Seventeen  inches  and  a half  in 
length ; is  less  deep  in  proportion  than  the  last  species, 
and  its  greatest  depth  is  above  the  gills  ; forehead  short, 
rather  full,  and  descending  rapidly;  upper  jaw  shorter  ; 
first  dorsal  fin  on  the  hinder  half  of  the  hady  not  pointed, 
but  its  anterior  spines  very  short,  so  that  the  rounded 
back  port  is  the  highest,  neither  has  it  any  spine  in  front, 
but  a simple  blunt  tubercle  embedded  partially  in  the 
flesh  ; it  has  eighteen  rays  ; anal  fin  not  pointed,  but  of 
equal  height  throughout,  its  third  ray  very  strong,  and 
only  articulated  just  at  the  tip ; it  has  thirty  rays ; abdomi- 
3s  2 
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SKRRA-  nt»)  denticules  obtuse,  and  very  indistinct ; no  pointed 
8ALMG).  at  the  base  of  the  anal  fin  ; its  colour  silvery-grey, 
SPR  W|th  a large  black  spot  behind  the  gills,  and  the  tip  of 
RaTE.  the  tail  black.  It  is  found  in  the  Brazilian  rivers  living 
among  the  mud;  its  flesh  is  white,  rather  dry,  but  of 
good  flavour. 

S,  Menlo , Cuv.  Four  inches  in  length ; has  the 
lower  jaw  projecting  upwards  like  a sort  of  chin;  the 
body  is  deeper  and  more  compressed  than  in  the  first 
species ; dorsal  fin  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  body, 
with  its  second,  third,  and  fourth  rays  stretching  into 
filaments,  the  first  of  which  reaches  the  tip  of  the  tail ; 
it  has  a little  spiny  bone  in  front  of  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins;  the  first  dorsal  has  sixteen  and  the  anal  thirty-four 
rays;  the  adipose  fin  is  broader  than  in  either  of  the 
preceding  species,  and  the  caudal  fin  forked,  with  the 
lobes  rounded  at  their  tips. 

S.  Aureus , Spix.  Seven  inches  in  length;  head 
abtuse,  and  rounded  in  front;  nape  orched;  body  com- 
pressed and  very  deep,  its  greatest  depth  opposite  the 
beginning  of  the  dorsal  fin,  in  front  of  which  ia  a straight 
short  spine,  and  before  the  anal  a bone  with  two  points  ; 
abdominal  denticules  very  sharp,  of  a somewhat  conical 
form,  increasing  in  size  aud  further  apart  behind ; dorsal 
fin  on  middle  of  back,  and  having  sixteen  rays;  anal 
fin  narrow,  but  very  long,  and  supported  by  thirty-eight 
rays,  which  are  covered  with  scales  to  half  their  depth  ; 
ventral  fins  small,  and  nearer  the  vent  lhan  in  any  other 
species ; caudal  fin  slightly  concave,  and  its  lobes 
rounded ; general  colour  olive,  tinged  with  golden ; 
head  and  fins  blackish.  Is  found  in  the  lakes  and  rivers 
of  Brazil. 

S.  Nigricans,  Spix.  Four  and  a half  inches  long ; 
head  obtuse,  lower  jaw  very  prominent,  nape  nearly 
ltmight  and  continuous  with  the  head ; hack  nearly 
straight  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin,  opposite  which  the 
body  is  deepest ; abdominal  denticules  very  sharp,  com- 
pressed, and  close  set,  the  hinder  ones  larger  and  more 
distant;  a sharp  inclining  spine  in  front  of  the  dontal 
fin,  which  has  seventeen  rays;  a bicuspid  tubercle  in 
front  of  the  anal  fin,  which  is  supported  by  thirty-one 
“ays,  and  is  broadly  scaled  ; general  colour  olive-black, 
glistening  with  golden;  fins  dusky.  Is  found  in  the 
Brazilian  rivers,  and  very  voracious,  attacking  all  aquatic 
animals.  It  is  used  for  food.  Spix  states  that  it 
nearly  approaches  S.  Rhombeut. 

Sec  Lacepede,  Ilistoire  Nature Ue  det  Poisson* ; Spix, 
Genera  el  Species  Piscium  Brariliensium ; Cuvier,  in 
Memoire*  du  Museum,  vol.  v. 

SE'RRATE,  1 Fr.  tier ; It.  teg-are  ; from  Lai. 

Se'rratkd,  [ sec-are,  to  cut;  Sp.  terror:  Lut. 

Se'rrati  .re,  r terra , quasi  secerra,  also  from  sec- 

Sx'rrous.  J are.  Vossius. 

Resembling,  farmed  or  fashioned  like  a saw  or  the 
edge  of  a saw. 

The  common  heron  hath  its  most  remarkable  parts  adapted  to 
this  service;  lung  legs  fur  wading,  and  a long  neck  aossrenblo 
thereto  to  reach  prey,  a wide  extensive  throat  to  pouch  it ; long 
toe*,  with  strong  hooked  talons,  une  of  which  is  remarkably  serrate 
on  the  edge,  the  better  to  hold  their  prey. 

Durham.  Phymcv-Thea/ogy,  book  iv.  eh.  XT.  p.  257. 

In  the  figure  they  arc  represented  tog  stiff  and  too  much  serrated. 

Dampier . Voyages,  voL  iii,  Plant*  in  AVw  H Mosul. 

These  are  srrrattd  on  the  edges ; but  the  serraturrs  are  deeper 
and  grosser  than  in  any  of  the  rest.  H’oods&srd. 

If  while  they  [bees]  hum  wc  lay  oar  finger  on  the  bark  or  other 
parte,  for  thereupon  will  be  felt  a temmt  at  jarring  motion,  like 


that  which  happeneth  while  we  blow  on  the  teeth  of  a enrobe  SFB- 
thruugh  paper:  ^ RATE. 

Sir  Thomas  Flroum.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  iii.  eh.  xxvit.  p.  22t.  — 

The  serrated  bonier  in  the  jwlal  of  a flower,  and  ths  fringe  on  8ERTU- 
thc  wing  of  a fly.  '‘-isplnv  an  accurary  of  delinvatinn  which  no  LARI  A. 
pencil  ever  yet  coulil  rival.  s ,**.-*,,  * 

AW.  If'vrhs,  vol.  i.  p.  359.  Essay,  No.  115. 

SERRATULA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Syngencsia,  order  Aujualis,  natural  order  Compos  it  a. 

Generic  character;  calyx  imbricated;  scales  broad, 
awnless;  receptacle  chaffy  or  villose;  down  toothed, 
sometimes  plumose. 

Twenty-four  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere. S.  tinctoria  and  aJptna  are  natives  of  England. 

SERROCERUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleeple - 
rout  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  filiform,  inserted  before 
the  eyes,  serrated  in  both  sexes,  composed  of  triangular 
articulations,  the  second  and  third  excepted,  which  are 
short  and  subglobose;  palpi  four,  the  terminal  joint 
somewhat  fusiform ; head  rather  brood ; eyes  sub- 
globose  ; thorax  transverse,  waved  behind,  and  some- 
times expanded  laterally;  elytra  free,  sinuated  at  the 
sides;  body  short,  ovate,  robust;  legs  rather  long; 
torsi  pentamerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  striatus,  Kugellan;  Stephens, 
lllust.  Britt.  Ent.  ( Mandibulata ,)  vol.  iii.  p.  330. 

Four  species,  of  which  two  are  sometimes  found  in 
Britain,  inhabiting  old  posts  and  trees. 

SEKROMYIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  porrect,  composed  of 
about  thirteen  joints,  the  eight  basal  ones  globose  and 
externally  plumose  in  the  males,  the  remainder  elongate- 
CjUndric ; palpi  porrect,  incurved,  quadriarticulate ; 
ocelli  wanting ; wings  two,  incumbent,  parallel ; legs 
dissimilar,  anterior  and  intermediate  femora  slender, 
posterior,  elongate  and  thickened. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Chironomus  femoratus ; Fabri- 
cius,  Synt.  Anil.  p.  45.  Seven  species,  all  of  which 
are  occasionally  found  in  Britain. 

SERROPALPUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  CeleopU 
rout  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  eleven-jointed,  filiform, 
slender,  longer  than  the  thorax,  joints  cylindrical,  the 
terminal  one  with  a deep  incision,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  a twelfth  joint ; palpi  four,  maxillary  deflexed, 
deeply  notched  beneath,  the  terminal  joint  patelliform  ; 
labial  minute,  with  the  apical  joint  a little  thickened, 
truncate ; labium  membranous,  rounded  at  the  apex, 
and  deeply  notched ; head  inserted  ; body  elongate,  a 
little  narrowed  behind;  legs  elongate,  slender;  tarsi 
heteromerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Dircaa  barbala ; Fabriciua,  Syd 
Elcut.  vol.  ii.  p.  H8.  A native  of  Europe,  but  not  yet 
discovered  in  Britain.  There  arc  three  other  species, 
neither  of  them  indigenous. 

SERTULARIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Paginated 
Polypi. 

Generic  character.  Polvpiferous  mass  horny,  with 
slender  fistulous  stems,  single  or  branched,  and  fur- 
nished with  separate  lateral,  tooth-shaped  cells,  the 
latter  projecting,  alternate,  usually  with  a joint  above 
and  below  each  ; vesicles  larger  than  the  cells. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Serpula  polygomas  ; Lin  metis, 

Syst.  Nat.  vol.  i.  p.  1312;  Ellis,  Coral,  p.  5.  pi.  ii.  fig. 

3.  Eight  or  ten  species  : five  of  which  are  found  in  the 
British  seas,  on  dead  shells  and  the  roots  of  fuci 
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SERVE.*  SERVE,  v.  Fr.  scrrir,  scrrage,  seroiteur  ; 

Se'rvagc,  It.  servire,  servi*io,  servitor t ; 

Se'rvant,  n.  Sp.  senrir,  srrvicio,  servador ; 

Se  rvant,  r.  Lnl.  sertirt , from  serous,  so 

Sk'rver.  called  a servanda,  seu  custodi- 

Se'rvick,  endo ; serv-are  from  the  Gr. 

Serviceable,  cpvfiv.  See  Con»erve,  Pre- 

Se'rviceableneab,  rervk. 

Se'rviceably,  A eervant,  or  one  who  serves, 

Sk'rviceaoe,  Vis  the  correlative  of  master.  To 

Sb'rvient,  serve , 

Sb'kvilk,  To  do  the  bidding;  of  a mas- 

Sir'll vi lely.  ter;  to  obey,  to  perform,  to 

Se'rvi  lexers,  execute  his  orders  or  com- 

Servi'lity,  mands;  to  work  or  labour ; sub- 

Sr'rvitor,  mit  or  be  subordinate ; to  aid, 

Se'rvitorswip,  to  help,  to  assist,  to  benefit,  to 

Servitude,  profit,  to  behove ; to  avail  j to 

Sk'rvulatiko.  J supply  the  wants;  supply  the 
purposes,  stand  in  or  supply  the  place  of. 

In  to  )*  load  of  Grece  he  vend?,  & wonede  he  ^ere 
Of  )m>  kynde  of  Prismus  mony  men.  J*at  were, 
hat  were  her  of  hjrs  nexle  Mode,  fat  were  frr  in  term rye. 

R.  Gloaeetter,  p.  11. 

And  heo  schalle  he  such.  fat  no  prince  dor  re  hem  forsake, 
Ac  foe  he  are  prow  ewe  gladliche  in  to  here  termite  take- 

Id.  P.  113. 


William  was  his  heirr,  reccfued  pe  heritage, 
eat  we  kalle  be  bastard,  bat  selte  e«  in  tentage. 

R.  Brume , p.  52. 

f*  barons  & of  hise  said,  fei  euld  not  so, 

Suilk  a new  termite  to  raise  ne  to  do.  Id.  p.  290. 

In  8,  Edward  tyme  pe  erl*  suUl  with  him  ete, 

A termtaur  her  was,  Jut  termed  at  ante. 

Id.  p.  55. 

A^cns  Dowel  thei  don  uvele,  and  J*  devel  im»« 

And  after  here  def  d aye.  dwellen  shade  in  helle. 

Peers  Ploukman.  Vision,  p.  18 1. 

Sermtuntu  obei*  ghe  to  fleiachU  lord  is  with  drrde  and  tmn- 
b'yng  in  simpleness*  of  ghoure  hivta  as  to  Crist,  not  ternynge  at 
thi«ighe  as  plrsynge  tu  men, hut  ae  term  aunt  it  of  Crist,  doyngs  the 
wills  of  God  bi  diacrecioun  with  good  willc  fruyngt  at  to  the 
Lord  and  not  as  to  men,  witynge  that  ech  man  whabrueie  good 
thing  be  schal  do  he  achal  rvsseyue  this  of  the  Lord,  whether 
term  aunt  whether  free  man.  Hick/.  Ejfrstei,  ch.  vi 

Seruauniet  be  obedyent  vnto  jour*  carnall  masters,  with  feare 
and  trcmhlynge  in  tioglenes  of  youre  besrtes,  as  vnto  Chryst; 
not  with  termyee  in  y*  eye  syght.  as  men  please*! ; but  as  the 
termaum 'n  of  Chryst,  dor  in  the  wyll  of  God  from  the  heart  whh 
good  w v 1,  sermymge  the  Lord,  and  not  men.  And  remrber  that 
what  soueuer  good  thing  anye  man  doeth,  that  ahal  he  revenue  a 
gayne  of  the  Lorde,  whether  he  be  bound  or  fro. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 


For  thilk  creature  schal  be  delyucrid  fro  tentage  of  corup- 
doun  into  liberte  of  the  glorie  of  the  eonee  of  God. 

B'i el  if.  Romaynt,  ch.  viii. 

But  Martha  bisiede  ahotite  the  ofte  ttrmyee,  and  sche  stood  and 
seide.  Lord  takist  thou  no  kepe ; that  ray  sister  hath  lefts  me 
aloone  to  term*  t Id.  Irnkt,  ch,  x. 


And  Martha  was  cobred  about  much  teruynge,  ami  sinde  and 
•ayde : Mayster,  doest  thou  not  care,  that  my  systrr  hath  irfte  roo 
to  minister  alone  ? Btbi lr,  Anno  1551. 

Cauibnlon  hauynge  iodygoacion,  wrote  vnto  hym  sharp*  and 
aliort  answeres  shewynge  that  ho  and  every  noble  man  was 
bounds  specially  to  kepe  hie  count  re  from  tentage,  and  to  kepe  hia 
subget tes  that  they  myght  enioy  lybcrtio  and  franchyse. 

Fabyan.  Ckrongeie,  ch.  xlviii. 

Ther  was  an  vsage  in  England,  and  vet  is  in  diuerse  conn  treys, 
that  the  noble  men  hath  great  tranches  oucr  the  comoos,  and 
ltcpeth  them  in  tentage. 

Lord  Berners,  Froissart.  Cronyele,  ch.  38  L 


Not  only,  lord,  that  I am  glad  (quoth  she)  SERVE. 

To  don  your  lust,  but  I desire*  also  ‘ 

You  for  to  terse  and  plese  in  my  degree, 

Withoutea  fainting,  and  ahal  rvenno. 

Chance* . The  Clerket  Tale,  V.  S843. 

Here  may  men  seen  an  humble  wise  accord  ; 

Thu*  hath  <he  take  hire  tenant  and  hire  lord, 

Servant  in  love,  and  lord  in  manage, 

Than  was  ho  both  in  lordship  and  tentage  t 

Id.  The  Fr.wkelnnet  Tale,  v.  11155. 

And  after  that  came  woful  Emelie, 

With  tire  in  hond,  as  was  that  time  the  gist*, 

To  don  the  office  of  funeral  irmre. 

Id.  The  Kmgktet  Tale,  v.  2842. 

He  it  as  wise,  diseret,  and  as  secree, 

As  man  I wotc  of  hn  degree, 

And  tberto  maoly  and  eke  temtable. 

And  for  to  ben  a thrilly  man  right  uble. 

Id.  The  MarchanUt  Tale,  t.  9784 

But  now  know  I in  very  eothfastnesse, 

That  in  gret  lordship,  if  1 me  wcl  aviso, 

Ther  is  gret  servitude  in  sondrv  wise. 

Id.  The  Clerket  Tale,  v.  8672. 

And  neiheles  yet  or  he  dyde 
He  shojie  his  reigne  tu  de-uidc 
To  knightee,  whictie  him  had  tented 
And  after  that  thei  haue  detemed 
Yale  the  conquestes. 

Gower.  Can/.  Am 
And  for  to  strength  hym  in  that  cus 
Of  all  his  londc  the  slkereit 
Of  tenant et  and  tho  worthiest 
To  kepen  hym  within  wanle, 

He  set  his  body  for  to  warde. 

The  kynge  vpnn  this  wroiigfull  plite, 

To  kepe  his  reigne  from  tertmge, 

Counvaded  was  of  his  baronage. 

That  might  with  might  shai  be  with  stoude. 

Id.  lb,  booki. 

In  highe  estate  it  is  a vice 
To  go  to  lowe,  and  in  tmiee 

It  greueth,  for  lo  go  to  hie.  Id.  Ib . book  iv. 

For  the  elementss  ben  term  table 

To  man.  Id.  IL  book  v. 

Whiche  cause  and  stteh  like  taken  away,  I cannot  but  put  trust 
in  the  place  as  nicTumancers  da  in  thrir  circles,  and  am  an  image 
termer  and  walke  after  myue  own  imagination,  and  not  after  God’s 
word. 

Tyndall.  Hi brket,  ch.  iiL  p.  282.  Antwer  to  Sir  T,  More' t Dialogue. 

lie  came  vnto  the  kynges  grace,  and  wayted  vppon  hym,  and 
was  no  man  so  ubsequyous  and  termeeaMe. 

Id.  Ib.  p.  368.  Practice  of  Popitke  Prelates.  ■ 

To  tame  his  youth,  his  lofty  m*t  downe  go'th, 

His  threats  he  fearetb,  and  obeyes  the  raine 
Of  thraldom*  base,  and  tenter  age,  though  loth. 

Fairfax,  Godfrey  of  Bmlioigne,  book  viiL 
They  bolde  that  it  is  not  lawful)  to  loue  and  terse  God  neither 
for  auoidiugof  pain,  nor  for  obteinlg  of  reward,  calling  this  maner 
of  loue  and  tenner  termite  bon<l«  and  roercennary. 

Str  T.  More.  H’orket , p.  362.  Antwer  to  Tyndall t Preface. 

It  foloweth : true  Christian  religion  (which  the  mercy  of  God 
would  haue  free,  onely  with  the  celebrati*'*  of  a few  and  manifest 
sacramcntes)  the}1  oppress*  with  termite  burdens. 

Barnet,  fVvrket,  p.  374.  Epitome. 

When  Tyndall. hath  proued  by  thy*  vnprobable  case,  that  women 
may  consecrate  the  body  of  Chryst : then  he  lamfieth  the  misera- 
ble termitmde  of  the  symple  souks  the  poore  sely  women,  because 
men  will  not  suffer  them  to  say  masse. 

Sir  Tkomat  More.  H arket,  p.  429.  Agayntt  Tyndall. 

— But  O!  th’  exceeding  grace 

Of  highest  God  that  lores  his  creatures  so. 

And  all  his  wurkes  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 

That  blessed  aogrls  he  sends  to  and  fro, 

To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  terve  his  wicked  foe  1 

Spentrr,  Faene  Qneene,  book  ii.  can.  8. 


PrU  gue,  p.  13. 


Id.  h.  book  vi 
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SERVE*  Como.  Wife,  mother,  child,  I know  not.  My  affaire* 

/—  ' Ar*  irrttantrd  to  other*. 

Shakspeare.  Cori  Janus,  fol.  26. 

■ ■ Wittwui  th*  inenmt  ton 

Of  him  who  built  the  ark,  who  for  the  shame 
Ihm«  to  hit  father,  heard  tbit  heavie  run*, 

Servant  of  servants,  on  hit  t it  tout  r*ff- 

Ah  (ton.  Parodist  Lnt,  book  sii,  L 101. 
That  gentle  lady  whom  1 lore  and  trrvr, 

After  Ion#  suit  and  weane  itrviat, 

Did  askc  me  how  I could  her  lot*  deserve. 

And  how  she  might  be  ture  that  1 would  never  swerve. 

Spenser.  fame  (Jarm*.  book  iix.  can.  7. 
But  all  the  liquonr,  which  was  fowle  and  watte. 

Nut  good  nor  serviceable  elk's  fur  ought. 

They  in  another  great  rownd  Vewsell  (ilasta, 

Till  by  a conduit  mi*  it  themes  were  brought. 

Id.  //>.  book  ii.  can.  0. 

Bui.  I embrace  their  lore. 

Euu.  Which  well  repay  with  emulating. 

and  Fletcher.  Th * Elder  Brother,  act  i.  «C.  2. 
Those  long  and  subordinate  concatenations  of  instrumental 
mrvseaabletteu  of  tuch  thing*,  tay  they,  is  but  our  fancy,  no 
design*  of  any  first  cause. 

.Wore.  H citing*  part  i-  ch.  xi.  p.  174.  Appendix  to  Antidote  ogainU 
Atheism. 

Mv  soul  is  from  me  fled  away. 

Nor  has  uf  late  inform'd  my  body  here, 

Hut  in  another’*  breast  does  lie. 

That  neither  is,  nor  will  be,  I, 

As  a form  servient  and  assisting  there. 

('mtdrtf.  The  Soul. 

What ! have  we  hands ; and  shall  we  servile  be  ? 

W hy  were  sword*  made ; but  to  preserve  men  free  ? 

Darnel.  History  of  Civil  Hart,  book  if. 

Ilow  like  a jade  h*  stood,  tied  to  a tree, 

. &rvi%  nuistcr'd  with  a leathern  rein  I _ 

ShaAtpeare.  t emus  ami  Aden  it. 

At  first  I thought  that  lilwrtie  and  beav’n 
To  heav’nly  soulrs  had  bin  all  one ; but  now 
I hee  that  irmt  through  sloth  had  rather  senre, 

Ministring  spirits,  train’d  up  in  feast  and  song ; 

Such  hast  thou  arm'd,  the  minstrelsie  of  heav'n, 

Servditie  with  freedom  to  contend. 

JUUtua.  Paradise  Lout,  book  vL  L 164. 

For  the  roume  was  nf  that  capacitie,  that  it  would  receive  nut 
only  so  many  to  sit  with  ease  at  the  table,  but  also  Lb*  gentlemen 
and  scrtitvrt  that  wailed  and  ministrvd  unto  them. 

Holland.  Phan,  vol.  i.  book  xii.  ch_i. 

When  such  a man  would  speak,  his  words,  like  so  many  nimble 
and  any  terttfort,  trip  about  him  at  command,  and  in  well-ordered 
files,  as  be  would  wish,  fall  aptly  into  their  own  |4ares. 

Miltm.  Apology  Jot  Smertymnuus. 

What  rage,  what  madness,  England,  do  we  see  ? 

That  this  brave  people,  in  such  multitude 
Klin  to  confound  themselves ! and  all  to  lw 
Thus  mad  for  loin  is,  and  for  mere  semtnde  ! 

Daniel.  Hittury  of  Civil  If  ate,  book  f iij. 
She  has  nine  spur-royals,  and  the  servants  say  five  hoards  old 
gold ; ami  she  herself  pronounces  aitgerly,  that  the  farmer’s  eldest 
sou,  or  her  inistre*  husband's  clerk  shall  be,  that  marries  her,  shall 
make  her  a joynture  uf  fourscore  j>ound»  a year;  she  tells  tales  of 
the  trrrimp-man. 

\Heausmmt  and  Fletcher.  The  Scornful  Lady , act  L *C.  1 . 
And  were  some  ambush  for  the  toes  design'd 
Kv’n  there,  thy  courage  would  not  big  behind. 

In  that  sharp  service,  singled  from  the  rest, 

Tha  fear  of  each,  or  valour,  stand*  contest. 

Pope.  Homer.  Jit  id,  book  liii. 

In  the  South  Seas  the  Spaniards  do  make  oakum  to  chalk  (heir 
ships,  with  the  husk  of  the  coco-nut,  which  is  more  • ervtcealde 
than  that  made  of  hemp,  and  they  taul  it  will  never  rot. 

Dxmpter.  loyaget,  Anm  16S6. 

It  will  be  needful  to  pitch  npon  some  general  heads,  such  as,  if 
they  do  nut  comprehend  all,  may  yet  take  in  most  of  those  things, 


to  which  the  labours  and  endeavours  of  men  are  directed,  and  in 
th«  acquisition  of  which  thry  have  ouiupaued  their  designs  ; and 
to  show  the  terviem blemts  of  religion,  above  all  other  meant,  for 
thr  attaining  of  there. 

Sharp.  Work*,  vot  i.  p,  30.  Sermon  2. 

This  celebrated  Father  i*  ftfll  and  express,  in  his  famous  creed, 
against  any  thing  created,  ot  servient,  in  the  Trinity  ; asserting  one 
undivided  glory  ami  dominion  uf  all  the  th>ee  pursuns. 

I Pater  (and.  Work*,  voL  IV.  p.  1U<5.  Of  ChrUt't  Iheimiiy. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  created  or  eemle  in  thia  Trinity, 
nothing  adventitious,  that  once  was  uut,  and  cams  in  after. 

Id.  lit.  voL  V.  ch»  VI.  p.  166.  Judgment  of  the  /’luulirr  Church. 

The  menaces  affectedly  and  insolently  thrown  uut  on  uni-  side, 
and  the  flattery,  itnWy  offered  on  the  othet,  ate  equally  objects 
of  our  contempt. 

Bohnphrake.  I lark  t.  Vl-l.  ii.  p.  237.  Remarks  on  the  History  of 
England.  Letter  12. 

liut  it  [the  mechanical  or  corpuscular  philceophyj  principally 
owe*  its  re-c*tablishmcnt  and  lustre  to  Mr.  Hoyle,  that  honour- 
able person  uf  ever  blessed  memory,  who  hath  nut  only  shown  its 
usefulness  in  phisinlogy  above  the  vulgar  doctrine*  of  real 
qualities  and  substantial  forms,  but  likewise  its  great  terviteablt- 
h ett  to  religion  itself. 

Bentley.  A Confutation  of  Afheum.  Sermon  4. 
While  we,  O shame  ! a base  degen’rate  host, 

Louk  tamely  on,  and  ore  our  cuuntry  lust ! 

Stretch  our  vile  hands  tu  servitude  ahlmri'd. 

And  court  the  bondage  of  a foreign  lord. 

Pitt.  Eirgtl.  jF.nnd,\>c.tk  xii. 

By  the  5th  of  FJixabt-th,  commonly  railed  the  Statute  of 
Apprenticeship,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  person  should  for  the 
future  exercise  any  trade,  craft,  or  mystery,  ut  that  time  exercised 
in  Kugland,  unless  he  had  previously  served  to  it  an  a]  prentice- 
ship  ot  seven  years  at  least 

Smith.  Health  of  .Xa  turns,  Vol.  L look  i.  ch.  X.  p.  163. 

A tenant  is  not  found  to  oley  the  unlawful  commands  of  Ii  is 
master;  tu  mininter,  fur  instance,  to  his  unlawful  pleasures;  or  to 
assist  him  by  unlawful  practice*  in  his  profession ; as  in  smug- 
gling or  adulterating  the  articles  in  which  he  drals. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  ch.  xi. 

S<rriee  in  this  country  is,  as  it  ought  tu  be.  voluntary,  and  by 
Contract  ; and  the  master’s  authority  extends  no  furtlier  than  the 
terras  or  equitable  construction  of  the  contract  will  ju»t:fy. 

id.  Ih. 

Tie  will  leave  the  meaner  artist  tervilrly  to  suppose  that  those 
are  the  best  pictures  which  are  roust  likely  tu  deceive  the  spectator. 

Reynold*.  Discount  3. 

— — Servility  with  supple  knees, 

Whore  trade  it  is  to  smito,  to  crouch,  to  please. 

Cottper.  Table  Talk . 

The  order  of  semtars  (an  order  which  disgraced  the  common 
sense  and  humanity  of  thuve  who  instituted  it  I is  nearly  extinct. 

AWr.  Works,  VoL  iv.  p.  160.  Liberal  EJmca/um. 

Dr.  Johnson,  by  his  interest  with  Dr.  Adams,  master  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  educated  for  some  time, 
obtained  a scmtorship  for  young  M'Auley. 

Bonce  U.  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

. Beauty  of  rrery  kind  is  formed  to  allure ; and  there  is  this 
peculiar  advantage  in  contemplating  the  beauties  of  vegetable 
nature,  that  we  may  permit  nux  hearts  to  be  captivated  by  them, 
without  apprehension  of  nny  dangrruus  or  dishonourable  servitude, 
Knox.  Harks,  vol.  i.  p.  557.  Essay.  N . 135. 
Servants,  in  Law,  is  a term  'which  cannot  be 
rendered  more  intrlligible  hy  any  definition.  The  rights 
and  liabilities  both  of  master  and  Servant,  as  against 
one  auother,  depend  upon  the  contract  of  hiring  between 
them.  The  master  is  entitled  to  the  services,  and  the 
Servant  to  the  remuneration,  for  which  they  respectively 
stipulate,  during  the  full  period  agreed  upon,  where 
there  is  an  agreement  as  to  the  period,  or  until  the  ex- 
piration of  a reasonable  notice,  where  there  is  no  agree- 
ment a#  to  the  mode  of  dissolving  the  contract.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Kingdom  there  is  a custom  that  me- 
nial Servants  may  be  dismissed  upon  giving  a month's 
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SER-  warning,  or  upon  paying  them  in  lieu  of  such  warning 
VANTS.  ft  month's  wage*.  Wherever  this  custom  prevails,  it  is 
considered  as  being  embodied  in  every  contract  of  hiring 
when  nothing  is  said  to  the  contrary.  This  custom  only 
applies  to  menial  Servants;  clerks,  shopmen,  and  the 
like  are  not  within  it.  In  such  coses,  if  there  is  no  cus- 
tom in  the  particular  trade  or  place,  the  notice  must  be 
reasonable.  The  longest  notice,  probably,  that  can  in 
any  such  case  be  required  is  a si*  months’  notice,  deter- 
mining with  the  current  year  of  service.  When  the 
Servant  grossly  misconducts  himself,  he  may  be  dis- 
missed without  any  notice  at  all ; and  in  this  case,  if  his 
wages  are  only  payuble  at  stated  periods,  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  a rateable  port  of  his  wages  for  the  current 
period,  calculated  down  to  the  time  of  his  misconduct, 
but  he  forfeits  the  whole.  Probably  in  the  case  of  me- 
nial Servants  it  would  be  held  that  the  wages  accrue 
from  day  to  day,  and,  if  they  do,  the  Sen-ant  can  claim 
wages  to  the  time  of  actual  dismissal ; but  clearly,  when 
the  right  to  a month's  warning  is  forfeited,  the  right  to 
the  month’s  wages,  which  are  only  substituted  for  the 
warning,  is  forfeited  also. 

The  master  is  not  under  any  legal  obligation  to  give 
a character  to  a Servant  who  has  ceased  to  be  in  his 
service,  unless  it  be  part  of  the  contract  between  them 
that  such  a character  should  be  given.  The  Law,  in 
the  absence  of  contract,  imposes  no  such  duty.  If  the 
master  does  give  a character,  he  must  act  in  good  faith 
towards  his  servant  and  towards  the  applicant  for  the 
character.  If  he  maliciously  says  what  is  untrue  to  the 
Servant’s  prejudice,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit 
of  the  Servant ; and  if  he  represents  the  Servant  to  be 
honest  or  the  like,  knowing  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact, 
be  may  be  sued  by  the  applicant,  in  case  any  injury  is 
sustained  by  reason  of  the  misrepresentation.  The  re- 
presentation, however,  must,  by  the  late  Act  of  9 Geo. 
IV.  c.  14.,  be  in  writing,  otherwise  it  will  confer  no 
right  of  action  on  the  applicant.  If  the  master  gives 
without  malice  what  he  in  good  faith  believes  to  be  the 
true  character,  he  is  not  liable  to  either  party,  however 
much  he  may  be  mistaken.  The  words  which  he  utters, 
though  under  other  circumstances  they  would  be  consi- 
dered slanderous,  are  privileged  by  the  occasion,  a rule 
the  justice  and  policy  of  which  are  sufficiently  apparent. 

The  master  is  responsible  to  third  persons  for  all 
injuries  to  third  persons  committed  by  the  Servant  when 
acting  in  execution  of  his  service;  thus,  if  a coachman 
negligently  drive  so  as  to  damage  the  carriage  of  an- 
other, the  master  must  answer  (or  it.  In  these  cases 
the  master  may  have  an  action  against  the  Servant,  but 
such  an  action  would  be  generally  fruitless,  owing  to  the 
Servant’s  want  of  means.  The  master  is  also  bound  Ly 
all  contracts  made  by  his  Servant,  not  only  when  acting 
within  the  scope  of  the  authority  in  fact  given  him  by 
the  muster,  but  also  when  the  Servant  has  once  had 
authority  to  bind  his  master  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  the  party  with  whom  the  contract  is  made  has  no 
means  of  knowing  that  such  authority  has  been  revoked. 
Thus,  if  the  master  allows  the  Servant  to  procure  goods 
at  shops  upon  the  master's  credit,  the  master  will  be 
liable  for  the  price  of  goods  so  purchased,  though  he 
has  on  the  particular  occasion  actually  provided  the 
Servant  with  the  means  of  paying  with  ready  money. 
The  master  is  not  liable  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  the 
Servant  committed  wilfully  and  not  adopted  as  a mode 
of  performing  his  service.  Thus,  if  a coachman  wrong- 
fully whip  the  horses  in  auother  carriage,  the  question 
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will  be  whether  the  act  was  committed  wilfully,  or  whe-  SER- 
ther  it  was  an  unskilful  measure,  either  altogether  un-  ' -*NTS. 
intentional  or  adopter!  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  SERVIA. 
progress  of  his  muster’s  carriage.  In  the  first  case  the  y—  L ' 

coachman  alone  is  liable  to  an  action ; in  the  latter  the 
action  may  be  brought  against  the  master. 

SERVIA,  (Serf- Vila jdiy)  a Principality  and  Pro- 
vince of  European  Turkey,  lies  between  42°  21'  ami 
45°  North  latitude,  and  19°  10*  23"  and  23°  10’  23" 

East  longitude,  and  extends  about  190  miles  in  length 
by  about  100  in  breadth ; its  superficial  area  being  com 
puled  at  19,000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
North  by  the  Danube  and  the  Saave,  which  separate  it 
from  the  Austrian  dominions  ; by  Bulgaria  on  the  East; 
on  the  South  by  the  Turkish  territory  of  Nissa,  the 
Sangiak  of  Sophia,  and  Albania ; and  on  the  West  by 
Bosnia. 

Generally  speaking,  Servia  is  or  mountainous  country ; Fare  of  fi»« 
on  the  West  it  is  covered  by  ramifications  of  the  Dinaric  C0UDlry* 
Alps,  and  on  the  South  and  East  by  an  extension  of  the 
range  of  the  Balkan,  that  on  the  Ea«*t  forming  a chain 
known  by  the  name  of  the  lluiduka  mountains;  but, 
on  the  North,  inclining  towards  the  Saave  and  Danube, 
are  some  large  plains  ; and  the  Morava,  which  traverses 
the  country  from  South  to  North,  runs  through  a wide 
and  open  valley.  The  variety  of  its  mountains,  hills, 
and  valleys,  and  the  wild  nature  of  its  forest  scenery 
and  desert  heaths  render  it  a highly  picturesque  country. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile,  but  there  is  little  of  it  under  cul- 
tivation. Yet  it  produces  abundantly  all  the  cereal 
grains,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco ; and  cotton  thrives  in  the 
warmer  valleys.  Many  situations,  too,  are  very  favour- 
able to  the  culture  of  the  vine. 

The  chief  resource*  of  Servia  for  export  are  wool,  Trade,  Stc. 
skins,  a spirit  inode  of  prunes,  of  which  a great  deal  is 
sent  to  Hungary;  and  swine,  which  are  bred  in  the 
forests  with  very  little  care,  and  left  to  feed  on  acorns. 

They  are  a diminutive  species,  covered  with  hair  rather 
than  bristles,  but  amazingly  numerous,  and  so  easy  to 
rear  that  they  constitute  a main  portion  of  the  Servians' 
wealth.  The  manufactures  of  the  country  are  confined 
to  inferior  cottoos  and  woollens,  and  coarse  hardware. 

British  goods  are  little  known  here  as  yet,  having  been 
limited  to  small  supplies  from  Trieste  through  the  Aus- 
trian territories;  but  Servia  is  now  beginning  to  expe- 
rience the  advantage  of  the  opening  of  the  steam  navi- 
gation on  the  Danube. 

The  climate  of  Servia  is  accounted  healthy,  but  is  not  Climate, 
so  mild  as  might  be  expected  from  the  lowness  of  its 
latitude,  a circumstance  attributable  to  the  mountains 
and  extensive  forests  which  cover  its  surface.  The  Win- 
ters are  long.  In  June  heavy  rains  are  brought  on  by 
the  South-West  winds ; the  greatest  heats  prevail  in  the 
two  succeeding  mouths ; September  is  often  a rainy 
month,  but  October  aud  November  usually  bring  very 
agreeable  weather. 

The  Danube  drains  all  the  rivers  of  the  country,  Rivers, 
receiving,  as  it  bathes  the  northern  frontier,  its  fiue  tri- 
butary the  Saave,  with  its  affluents  the  Drin  and  the 
Kolubara,  and  then  in  succession  the  Jessava,  Morava, 

Mava,  and  Bek. 

Servia  was  included  in  the  M<r*ta  Superior  of  the  History 
ancients,  and  seems  to  have  first  acquired  its  present 
name  towards  the  year  630,  from  that  of  the  Sclavonic 
Tribe  which,  about  that  time,  took  possession  of  it;  the 
XtpXoi  of  Ptolemy,  and  Serbi  or  Serci  of  succeeding 
geographers.  From  this  period  to  1365  it  formed  au 
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SERVIA.  independent  Slate,  but  in  that  year  it  finally  succumbed 
to  the  Turks.  The  Ottoman  yoke,  however,  was  never 
patiently  borne  by  the  Servians,  and  they  frequently 
revolted.  Their  greatest  champion  was  Czertti  George, 
known  in  Sends  by  his  Turkish  name  of  Carra  Jorghi, 
(Black  George,)  who  gained  possession  of  Belgrade  in 
1906,  and  drove  the  Turks  out  of  the  country.  This 
state  of  independence  did  not  last  long ; but  after  various 
changes  the  Servians  rose  anew  and  successfully  under 
Milosch  Obrenovilch,  originally  a boy  who  looked  after 
pigs  in  the  forest,  then  one  of  the  capilani  or  leaders  of 
his  countrymen,  and  who,  in  1930,  was  acknowledged 
as  Sovereign  of  the  Principality  of  Senria  by  the  Porte. 

Prevent  We  have  little  positive  information  as  to  the  govern- 

•ute,  4c.  merit,  finances,  and  capabilities  of  Servia.  If  the  life  of 
Mi  lose  h be  spared  some  yearn  longer,  he  will  most  pro- 
bably consolidate  on  a firm  basis  the  improvements  he 
has  so  happily  begun.  Though  upwards  of  sixty  years 
of  age  he  is  hale  and  vigorous,  of  a bold  and  decided 
character,  anil  he  thoroughly  understands  the  people  he 
haB  to  govern.  The  outline  of  the  constitution  which, 
in  a speech  addressed  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Servians  in  1835,  he  professed  his  desire  to  give  to  the 
nation,  speaks  highly  for  his  understanding,  being  a 
judicious  grafting  of  modern  legislation  on  the  ancient 
usages  of  the  people.  His  object,  he  stated,  was  first 
to  promulgate  a Statute  for  Servia,  accurately  defining 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Prince  of  Servia,  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  Servian  magistrates,  and  those  of 
every  Servian.  Secondly,  to  form  a Council  of  State, 
consisting  of  six  Ministers  for  different  departments, 
and  various  Privy-couneillora ; all  to  be  responsible  to 
Prince  and  people.  Thirdly,  a revision  of  the  civil  and 
criminal  code,  so  as  to  place  every  Servian  under  the 
*grs,  not  of  the  judge,  but  of  the  law ; the  internal  ad- 
ministration to  be  managed  by  placing  the  people  under 
their  elders,  captains,  and  judges;  these  again  under 
superior  functionaries  by  a regular  gradation  up  to  the 
Prince,  and  the  Prince  himself  under  the  law.  He  then 
proceeded  to  consider  the  expenditure  of  the  nation, 
and  the  means  of  meeting  it,  in  general  terms,  but 
•n  the  same  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit.  By  the 
Treaty  of  1830,  Servia  is  still  tributary  to  the  Porte, 
which,  however,  not  only  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  its 
dominions  proper,  hut  the  succession  in  the  family  of 
Prince  Milosch.  The  annual  tribute  is  hardly  more 
than  a nominal  one,  being  only  40,000  ducats ; in  con- 
sideration of  which,  too,  the  Porte  yielded  the  right  of 
collecting  the  customs  of  the  port  of  Belgrade,  which 
is  still  garrisoned  by  the  Turks,  being  the  only  place  in 
their  possession.  Under,  the  Turkish  sway,  Servia  was 
divided  into  the  two  Sandjaks  of  Semendri  and  Kruk- 
hovatz. 

Character,  The  Servians  are  a brave  and  hardy  race,  inferior  at 
present  to  the  European  Turks  in  intelligence,  manners, 
and  general  humanity,  but  far  superior  in  activity  and 
industry,  and  offering  in  the  very  independence  of  their 
character  the  finest  material  for  the  silent  operation  of 
peace  and  civilization.  They  profess  the  Greek  faitb. 

Literature.  The  Servian  language,  generally  called  the  Illyrian, 
is  one  of  the  most  prevailing  of  the  Southern  Sclavonic 
idioms,  being  spoken  by  five  millions  of  people  from  the 
Culpa  to  the  Timek.  It  has  more  affinity  with  the 
Russian  than  the  Polish  or  Bohemian  dialects  of  the 
Sclavonic;  its  sound,  we  are  told,  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  violin.  The  merit  of  its  poetry  may  be 
estimated  from  the  translations  of  popular  songs  by 


Goethe,  Grirnin,  Tnlvi,  Bowring,  and  others,  who  a.i  SERVIA. 
acknowledge  its  excellence,  as  uniting  the  rude  energy  — 
of  the  Sclavonic  character  with  an  Oriental  warmth.  SKS1A. 
The  Servian  prose  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  religious 
works ; in  fact,  the  Servian  scholars  are  not  agreed 
whether  the  artificial  book-language,  formed  after  the 
ecclesiastical  Servian,  and  which  has  been  in  use  for 
almost  four  centuries,  or  the  common  dialect  of  the 
country  shall  become  the  language  of  literature.  Of 
recent  years  the  language  has  been  more  cultivated.  A 
Servian  Grammar,  by  NVuk  Stephanowitscb,  was  pub- 
lished at  V'ienna  in  1914;  and,  in  1819,  be  published 
his  Dictionary  of  the  Servian  language,  with  definitions 
in  Latin  and  German,  which  contains  upwards  of  30,000 
words  in  common  use. 

For  the  towns  of  Servia,  see  Belgrade,  and  Ro- 
MKL1A. 

Rails*  h,  History  of  Various  Sclavonic  Tribes , Vienna, 

1792  ; Von  Zcdlilx,  Brief  Surrey  of  Bosnia,  Rascia, 
the  Herzegovina , and  Servia,  in  1S29;  Quin,  Steam 
Voyage  dote  it  (he  Danube,  1635. 

SESAMUM,  in  Botany , a genua  of  the  class  Didy* 
namia,  order  Angiotpermia,  natural  order  Ptdalinea. 

Generic  character : calyx  five-parted ; corolla  bell-shaped, 
five-defl,  the  lower  lobe  large ; the  rudiments  of  fivi 
filaments ; capsule  four-celled ; seeds  affixed  to  a ceu 
tral  slender  receptacle. 

Four  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  From  S. 

Orientate  a useful  oil  is  expressed. 

SESBAN1A,  in  Botany,  a genua  of  the  class  Dia- 
delphia , order  Decandria.  natural  order  Legvminot tt. 

Generic  character:  flowers  in  a raceme;  calyx,  teeth 
equal ; pod  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  smooth,  two-valved. 

A fine  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  the  East 
Indies  and  Carolina. 

SESF.LI,  in  Botany,  a genus  «>f  the  class  Pentandria, 
order  Digynia , natural  order  V ’m belli feree.  Generic 
character:  umbels  globose ; calyx  large,  fine-toothed; 
petals  obovate;  fruit  oval  or  oblong;  style  reflexed. 

Twenty-seven  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  North 
America. 

SESERINUS,  Cuv.  In  Zoology , a genus  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  family  Scomberoides,  order  Acan - 
thopterygii.  class  Pistes. 

Generic  character . Head  rather  louger  than  it  is 
deep ; mouth  narrow ; nostrils  midway  between  the 
muzzle  and  near  each  other;  opercule  terminating  in 
a concavity  between  two  projecting  points;  pectoral  fins 
ova) ; ventral  fins  arising  at  the  babe  of  the  pectoral,  and 
so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible;  the  dorsal  fin  com- 
mencing about  opposite  the  middle  of  the  pectoral  ; anal 
commencing  rattier  behind;  both  dorsal  and  anal  adi- 
pose ; caudal  fin  forked. 

The  single  specimen  of  which  this  genus  is  formed,  vis. 

S.  Mic  roc  hints,  Cuv.  Closely  resembles  Stromaicus, 
except  in  the  exceeding  smallness  of  its  ventral  fius  ; its 
colour  is  leaden,  with  eight  or  nine  vertical  blackish 
bands  which  are  dissipated  on  the  sides  ; the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  are  closely  dotted  with  black ; tip  of  the  tail 
and  caudal  fin  yellow. 

Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  Histoirc  det  Poissons. 

SESlA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  LepidnpUrou*  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  thickening  from  the 
base  nearly  to  the  apex,  and  from  thence  to  the  tip  be- 
coming slender,  and  terminated  with  an  oblique  bristle; 
palpi  contiguous,  above,  the  maxilla*,  very  short,  con- 
cealed by  heing  densely  clothed  with  hairy  scales ; max- 
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8RSIA.  Ula  very  long ; body  somewhat  ovate,  thickly  clothed 

SESSION  wit*1  k*‘r'  l^e  “I**  bo1^1  88X68  w’t*‘  a tu^:  w>n£®  w'*h 

„ _ w*  the  disc  entirely  transparent,  the  margins,  and  sometimes 
the  transverse  nervure,  clothed  with  scales  and  opaque. 
Caterpillar  elongate,  rather  attenuated  in  part,  with  a 
curved  horn  on  the  anal  segment ; pupa  slightly  elon- 
gate* 

Type  of  the  genus,  Sphinx  fuciformis,  Lin  nous; 
Stephens,  IllusL  BriU.  Ent.  ( Haustellata ,)  vol.  i.  p. 
134.  An  interesting  group  of  insects,  hut  not  very 
numerous  in  species,  two  alone  being  found  in  Britain. 

SESLERIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Tri- 
andria,  order  Monogynia , natural  order  Gramincce. 
Generic  character : calyx  two  to  five-flowered ; corolla 
two-valved,  toothed  at  the  apex;  stigma  glandular; 
flowers  in  a spike. 

Four  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

SESQUIA'LTER,  I Fr.  sesquiallre,  “ one  and  a 

Sesquia'ltkrai..  j half,  or  half  as  much  again,  os 
three  in  respect  of  two.*’  Cotgrave.  Sp.  sesquialtera  ; 
Lat.  sesquiaUcr , sesqui,  i.  e.  semis,  que  ; Gr.  fyiurv,  half. 
Vossiua. 

In  all  th«  revolttiioD*  of  the  planets  about  the  «un,  and  of  the 
secondary  planets  about  the  primary  ones,  the  periodical  times 
are  in  a »e*pn  after  proportion  to  the  mean  distance. 

Cheyne. 

For  u the  six  primary  planets  revolve  about  him,  so  the  secon- 
dary once  are  moved  about  them,  the  muon  ubout  the  Earth,  the 
satellites  about  Jupiter,  and  others  about  Saturn,  the  one  as  regu- 
larly os  the  other,  in  the  same  sesquialteral  proportion  of  the  times 
of  tneir  periodical  revolutions  to  the  semidiameter*  of  their  orbs. 

Ben  I fey.  Sermon  8.  p.  302. 

SESS,  r.  ».  e.  assess,  q . v.  See  also  Cbss. 

When  the  hostages  were  brought  in  by  the  day  limitted,  he  ap- 
pointed dayetman  betwenethe  cities  to  consyder  of  the  matter  in 
variance,  and  to  *****  the  penalty. 

Arthur  Qoldyng.  Ctrtar.  Comment  nr***,  ful.  108. 

But  after  that  their  seigniority  and  rale  wav  taken  from  them, 
the  Grecians  were  contented  a tax  should  be  levied,  and  that  every 
city  should  be  reasonably  tested  according  to  their  wealth  and 
ability ; because  every  city  might  know  whst  they  should  pay. 
And  for  this  purpose  they  prayed  the  Athenians  they  would  ap- 
point Aristides  to  take  order  for  it,  unto  whom  they  gave  full  ti..wer 
and  authority  to  tax  and  seas  every  city  indifferently,  convurriug 
the  greatness  of  the  territory  and  the  revenues  of  the  tame,  as 
every  one  was  reasonably  able  to  bear  it. 

North,  l Hut  arch.  Lives,  Aristides,  p.  285. 

He  [Sir  Henry  Sidney]  established  the  composition  of  the  pair, 
in  lieu  of  purveyance  and  teste  of  souldiers. 

Fuller,  fi'orlhtet.  Kent. 

SESSEA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  in  honour  of 
Martin  Sesse,  formerly  director  of  the  botanical  garden 
at  Mexico;  it  belongs  to  the  class  Pentandria,  order 
Afonogynui,  and  natural  order  Solanacetr.  Generic  cha- 
racter : calyx  tubular,  pentagonal,  five-toothed ; corolla 
funnel-shaped,  with  a globose  orifice  and  plicate  limb ; 
segments  ovate,  with  convolute  margins  ; stamens  five, 
curved,  villous ; stigma  two-lobed  ; capsule  cylindrical, 
twi>-c<lled,  two-valved ; valves  bifid ; seeds  numerous, 
imbricate,  compressed,  with  membranous  edges. 

There  are  two  species  of  this  genus,  branched,  fetid 
shrubs,  both  natives  of  Peru ; leaves  alternate,  entire ; 
racemes  axillary  and  terminal ; flowers  yellow. 

SESSION,  Fr.  session ; It.  sestione  ; Sp.  sessio  ; Lat. 
iettio,  from  tessum,  past  participle  of  sed-en r,  to  ait.  See 
Assizx. 

A sitting;  the  time  or  duration  of  silting  or  meeting 
to  sit;  the  meeting  or  assembly  so  sitting. 

But  the  lut  day  of  that  paxlameut  or  »«wm  the  prince  commeth 
in  penua  in  hi*  parUment  robes,  and  sitteth  in  his  state ; all  the 

VOL.  XXVII. 


vpper  house  sitteth  about  the  prince  in  their  states  and  order  in  SESSION 
their  rubes.  Smith,  Common  Wealth,  ch.  iiL  p.  54.  — 

# The  said  Lonl  Preudsnt  ami  Council  shall  keep  four  general  tv  WCR. 
sittmgi  or  teuwmt  in  the  year,  every  of  them  to  continue  by  the  , _ , 

space  of  one  whole  month. 

Burnet.  Record* , pari  ii.  book  L No.  56. 

Then  of  thir  teuton  ended  they  hid  ary 
With  trumpets  regal  sound  the  great  result. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  ii.  J.  514. 

Who  call’d  to  council  all  the  Aeh&ian  state. 

But  call'd  untimely  (not  the  sacred  rite 
Observ’d,  nor  heedful  of  the  setting  light, 

Nuv  herald  sworn  the  teuton  to  proclaim), 

Soar  with  debauch  a reeling  tribe  they  came. 

Pope,  Homer.  Odyttey,  hook  UL 

SESTERCE,  Fr.  serfmr;  It  sesterzeo;  Sp.  tes- 
ter cio  ; Lat.  sestertius,  i.  e.  settis  ter  this,  a piece  of  money 
equalling 

Two  asses,  and  half,  (sc.  of  a third.) 

So  many  reitrrcei  were  swallow’d  down, 

To  stun  one  scarlet-coated  court  buffoon, 

W hum  Rome  of  all  her  knights  now  chiefest  greets, 

From  crying  slinking  fish  about  her  streets, 

Duke.  Imitation  of  Juomal. 

In  reckoning  by  tetlenet  ibe  Humans  had  an  art,  which  may  be 
understood  hy  thr»*  three  rules;  the  first  is,  if  a numeral  noun 
a«ree  in  ca*r,  gender,  and  number  with  saterltus,  then  it  denotes 
precisely  *>o  many  tettertii,  as  decern  sestertii,  just  so  many ; the 
second  is  this,  if  a numeral  noun  of  anuther  case  be  joined  with 
the  genitive  plural  of  srtiertius,  if  denotes  so  many  thousand,  aa 
decent  seuertwm  signifies  ten  thousand  tettertii. 

Kennel.  Roman  Antiquities,  psrt  ii.  book  v.  eh.  am.  p.  375. 

Sesterce,  the  name  of  a Roman  coin.  The  word 
sestertius  is  an  abbreviation  of  semistertius ; literally, 
half  a third.  This,  by  a Greek*  as  well  as  Roman 
mode  of  speaking,  would  imply  that  there  were  already 
two,  so  that  semistertius  would  mean  two  and  a half. 

Gronovius  sats,  that  the  word  is  always  an  adjective, 
and  that  As,  a pound , is  understood.  The  Sesterce 
then  was  two  and  a half  pounds,  the  fourth  part  of  the 
detutriu*.  As  libra  was  also  put  for  pound,  it  would 
seem  that  LLS  (or  contractedly  HS)  was  put  for  Ses- 
terce. 

I.  Up  to  a thousand,  the  Romans  used  sestertii  or 
nummi,  jointly  or  separately  with  a numeral  adjective 
rnasculme,  os  duo  or  bini,  viginti  or  bis  deni,  mi  He, 

Sestertii,  or  nummi,  or  Sestertii  nummi,  i.e.  two,  twenty, 
one  thousand  Sesterces. 

For  one  thousand  Sesterces  you  might  also  say  mills 
sestrrtium  or  miUe  nummfim,  miUt  then  being  used  as 
a substantive. 

•?.  From  a thousand  to  a million,  sums  were  expressed 
hy  Scstertiee,  in  the  number  plural,  without  miUe  or  mi/tia. 

It  miliia  was  added,  Sestertia  was  omitted,  and  Setter* 
tifim  added  or  understood,  miliia  being  always  a sub- 
stantive. Martial  (lii.  62.)  has  miliia  qmnque  rapit , 
t.e  five  thousand  Sesterces,  which  might  be  expressed 
also  by  qu tuque  or  quina  Sestertia,  or  quinque  miliia 
SestertiCm,  or  nummdm,  or  Sestertidm  nummfim. 

3.  Above  a million.  The  Roman  way  of  expressing 
a million  and  sums  above  it  was  by  the  use  of  adverbs 
like  decirs,  rides.  Thus  a million  Sesterces  is  decies 
ccnlrna  miUia,  or  decies  erntena  alone,  (aa  Juv.  x.  335.) 
which,  fully  expressed,  is  dedes  cm  ten  a miliia  Setter- 
tiiim  nummdm.  To  avoid  this  long  phrase,  they  used 
simply  decies  Sestcrtium . 

Many  disputes  have  arisen  as  to  this  last  word,  whe- 
ther it  in  a neuter  singular  (inasmuch  as  the  phrases 


* Thu-  O'.ftTm  nprrahnm*  it  four  takstiU  and  X half. 
3 T 
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SKS-  decies  Se  uteri  turn,  Ac.  are  always  found  with  a singular 
TKRt.K.  Verb  and  a singular  neater  adjective,  and  we  find 
“ oblique  cases  of  the  word,  as  SaUrtio , Ac-,  see  Cws. 
8ET-  , B.  C.  1.  23.  Plin.  Ep.\'n.  29.  Tae.  Ann.  vi.  17.)  or 
not.  Grouoviu*  contends  that  it  ia,  and  to  his  work, 
Df  Satertiis,  the  reader  should  refer. 

See  Clarke,  Comvtxion  of  Saxon  and  Roman  Coins , 
p.  52) — 523,  in  which  work  the  changes  of  the  Roman 
As,  and,  consequently,  of  the  Sesterce,  are  explained. 
It  seems  on  the  whole  that  one  thousand  Sesterces  were 
equal  to  eight  English  pounds.  See  Smith,  De  Re 
Nummaria,  p.  273  ; and  Philosophical  Transactions, 
vol.  I*i.  part  ii.  art.  48. 

SESUVIUM,  in  Botany , a genua  belonging  to  the 
class  Icosandna,  order  Trigynia,  natural  order  Ficoidets. 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-parted,  coloured ; petal* 
none;  stamens  fifteen  to  thirty, inserted  in  the  calyx ; 
style  none ; stigmas  three  or  five ; capsule  three,  rarely 
four  or  five-celled  ; many-seeded. 

This  genus  consists  of  about  six  species,  all  smooth, 
fleshy  herbs,  inhabiting  the  seashore  in  tropical  Ame- 
rica ; the  leaves  are  opposite  and  entire,  and  the  flowers 
axillary,  solitary;  S. portulacadrvm  is  the  Sea  Purslane. 


Goth.  sat-jan,  A.  8.  settan;  D. 
setten ; Ger.retren;  S w . tetU ia, ponert, 
. tocare,  ilatuere,  to  put  or  place.  See 
f Srrn.i. 

To  pnt  or  place,  iu  any  state,  con- 
dition, position. 

To  set  firmly ; to  fix,  to  establish. 

To  Ml  in  order  or  according  to  rule,  to  dispose,  to 
arrange,  to  adjust,  to  adapt,  to  regulate. 

To  be  hard  set ; to  be  set,  put,  or  placed  in  a hard  or 
difficult  state  or  condition.  To  put  or  place  or  plant; 
to  place,  to  station,  to  appoint  to  a place,  station,  or 


SET,  v. 

Set,  n. 

Set,  adj. 
Se'tter, 
SE'rriNo,  n. 
Setts'*. 


To  set,  at  a rental,  to  pot  or  place  (in  the  occupation 
of  another.) 

Sri  (with  prepositions)  is  used  as  equivalent  to  some 
of  the  compounds  of  the  Lat.  ponmre , — 

To  set  against,  to  oppose ; to  set  together,  to  com- 
pose ; to  set  upon,  to  impose ; to  set  across,  to  transpose. 

To  set  (with  prepositions)  is  also  frequently  used  in 
phrases  or  expressions  elliptical ; the  ellipsis  must  be 
supplied  from  the  context. 

To  set,  as  the  sun,  to  cease  or  desist  from  motion, 
and,  consequentially,  to  go  down  ; as  the  setting  is  op- 
posed to  the  rising  or  apparent  ascent  of  the  sun. 

A svt ; a fixed,  regular,  usual  number  or  quantity,  a 
combination,  disposition,  or  arrangement;  that  which, 
anything  which,  is  set,  planted,  staked. 

Brut  ordeynede  ys  cut,  an d sette  hem  wyslythe, 

And  with  god  herte  ag*yn  Je  fok  weode  bnldeJiche. 

R.  Gtomccsier,  p.  19, 

Forto  rein  Jx*  treuage,  pat  on  load  was  telle. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  55, 

At  Tetefonl  in  North  folk  hit  turner  wa*  dixplaied 
be  yre  k^ngt  were  slain,  to^er  were  uffiraied, 
eat  )*<  > went  to  }er  HcKipp®*,  so  hard  he  trite  his  ehoee, 
Edward  had  )*  taaistri,  St  hanked  Oud  his  grace. 

J£  p.27. 

A said  Scotland  mid  be,  )orgh  right  & uld*  telnette, 
Holden  of  hii  se,  A of  oon  cl»  l..\  es. 

/ip.  265. 

In  be  parail  of  a pilgrim,  and  in  a poure  liclcnesse 
Holy  senates  hyra  seih.  as  nevere  in  telle  of  riche. 

Fieri  Ftanhman,  Fmion,  p.  206, 


And  all  >at  hulpe  h$m  erte.  to  «/fns  oh*  to  saw*. 

* Id.  A.  p.  147. 


And  he  trtude  on  hir  hire  bandit  and  anoon  ache  stood  upright 
and  glorified*  God.  Wickf.  Luke,  ah.  xin. 

And  thi»i  lmlden  to  J hesua.  and  cn*tid*n  her  clothia  on  the  colt  ] 
and  tetiiden  Jhesus  on  hym.  Id,  Luke , ch.  nix. 

And  they  cast  theyr  ravmenta  on  the  colt*,  and  telle  Jesus 
thereon.  Bible,  .Inna  1551. 


SET. 


A man  that  hath  trespassed  to  a lord,  and  cometh  for  to  axe 
metric  and  makeo  his  accords,  awl  teiteih  him  douu  anon  by  the 
lord,  men  wdd*  holdo  him  outrageous,  and  not  worthy  so  wee  for 
to  hsre  remission  ne  mercy. 

Chaucer.  The  Per  tom*  Tide,  p.  168. 


All  tn  winning  and  in  profile 
Such  love  tell  elk  bus  clelite. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  the  Rose,  p.  210. 


Yet  sette  I cat,  ye  hare  hot  lie  might  and  licence  foe  to  ronge 
you,  1 say  that  ther  ben  ful  many  things*  that  ahuln  rvstremo  you 
lor  to  encline  to  sutler. 

Id.  The  Tide  sf  Mtlihem,  p.  115. 


But  if  a foole  were  in  a jalous  rage, 

I uoldc  tel tm  at  his  sorow  a mite. 

id.  Trothtt  and  CreseuU,  book  iri. 


IThcrforc  if  thou  desire  this  blisse  in  partite  ioye,  thou  mu*t 
set  thy  purpose  ther  vertue  folowcth,  and  not  to  loka  after  the  bo- 
dily goodes.  Id.  The  Testament  of  Lone,  book  lit. 

The  tyme  tdtr  of  kinde  is  come, 

This  lady  hath  hir  chatnbre  no  ate , 

Ami  of  a sonn*  borne  full. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  ii. 

Not  many  yeares  ago®,  whole  Saxony  was  chiefly  under  two 
princes ; the  one  Duke  John  Fredericks,  borne  Elector,  who  vet 
liueth,  defender  of  Lutlier,  a noble  setter  out,  and  as  true  a fob 
lower  of  ChryW  and  hr*  Guspell. 

Asekam.  Works,  p.  32.  Of  the  AJfhirxt  of  Germany. 

Therefore  gaue  hee  them  his  cternall  sprite,  that  there  might 
bee  nothing  desired,  to  the  declaration  and  setting  out  of  his  word*. 
Barm*.  H arket,  p.  293,  That  Mm'i  Cantntmimns  hynde  not  tke 
Competence. 


Than  began  ha  silwbat  plainly  to  confess*  and  declare,  not  only 
what  he  bad  dono  for  the  letlinge  forth  of  that  sect*,  but  also 
partly  what  oppraios  he  and  otbsr  his  fchst*  had  hulden  and 
acre  of. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  fForkes,  look  iv.  p.  262.  Dialogue. 

Amme  after,  the  French*  kyng  was  lodged  thus  at  the  bridge 
of  Bounes,  a company  of  Heyuons,  by  the  settyng  ou  of  Sir  Wyl- 
lyam  Bayllute  and  y*  Lord*  VantUrt  de  la  Cruyse,  who  sayd  bowa 
they  knew*  all  the  conntrey,  and  that  they  wulde  bring  them  into 
such  a place  on  the  French*  boost,  y*  they  ehuide  haue  nod  wyn- 

^ lord  Berners.  Froissart,  Crony olr,  rol  i.  ck'lrtii, 

lie  pulleth  down®,  he  setteth  up  on  by, 
lie  gives  to  this,  from  that  be  takes  away. 

Spent  tr.  Faerie  (Jueme,  book  v.  can.  ‘L 

Of  on©  and  the  game  vine  braunch,  a man  may  in  this  sort  make 
many  kinds  of  stona  ci  sets. 

Holland.  PBn if,  book  xvil.  ch.  in. 

law.  Oh,  you  are  well  ton’d  now ; but  lie  set  down*  the  peggs 
that  make  this  muaicke,  ms  hottest  as  I am. 

Shairpeare.  Othello,  fbL  317. 


When  I was  yet  a child,  no  childish  play 
To  m*  was  pleasing,  all  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do 
What  might  be  publick  good. 

Mitten.  Paradise  Regained,  book  L L 201 

I met  a foole. 

Who  laid  him  downe,  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun, 

And  rail’d  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  trrmes, 

In  good  set  termes,  and  v*t  a mutley  foole. 

Shaktpeare.  As  You  Like  h,  act  ii.  sc.  7.  fob  193. 

When  we  haue  mateht  our  rackets  to  these  baltes. 

We  will  in  France  (by  God’s  grace)  play  a set 
Shall  strike  his  father's  down*  into  the  hazard. 

Id.  Henry  F.  foL  72. 
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Nor  aged  Doliaa,  nor  his  sons,  wore  then?, 

Nor  servants,  absent  on  another  care ; 

To  search  the  woods  for  sr U of  flowery  thorn, 

Their  orchard  bounds  to  strengthen  and  adorn. 

Pope.  Hamer.  Odyssey,  book  am. 

St.  Paul  was  therefore  mid  by  tome  of  the  vulgar  Athenians  to 
have  been  a wetter  forth  of  strange  gods,  when  be  preached  to  them 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  because  they  supposed  him  not  only  to 
hsTe  made  Jesus  a God,  but  also  AmuUais  or  resurrection,  a god* 

CwuUeorih,  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  It.  p.  510* 

Sebastian  Cabots , born  in  Bristol,  of  Genoese  parents,  who  was 
the  chief  wetter  forth  of  tho  first  voyage  into  those  parts,  was  con- 
stituted the  first  governor  thereof,  during  his  life. 

St  type.  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  vol.r.ch.  xl.p.  48.  Queen  Alary  I. 

Ingenious  Fancy,  never  better  pleas'd 
Than  when  employ'd  t’  accommodate  the  fair. 

Heard  the  sweet  moan  with  pity,  and  devia'd 
The  soft  settee ; one  elbow  at  each  end, 

And  in  the  midst  an  elbow  it  received. 

United  yet  divided,  twain  at  once. 

Cwwtper.  The  Task,  book  i. 

To  this  head  may  also  be  referred  the  practice  of  what  is  called 
a tft-ojf,  whereby  the  defendant  acknowledges  the  justice  of  the 
plaintiff's  demand  on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the  other  wets  up  a 
demand  of  his  own  to  counterbalance  that  of  the  plaintiff,  either 
in  the  whole  or  in  part. 

Btacksione.  Commentaries,  voL  iii.  hook  liL  ch.  XL  p.  303. 

I reckon  the  times  of  Cnsar  [Julius]  free,  because  the  tximm> 
tiuns  left  every  body  a side  to  take,  and  tho  parties  were  pretty 
equal  at  the  wet  esst.  Byron.  Diary,  Fnruary  10,  1021. 

Set-off,  in  Law , lakes  place  where  there  are  two 
parties,  each  owing  money  to  the  other,  and  the  two 
debts  are  allowed  one  against  the  other  so  as  to  operate 
as  a satisfaction  of  both.  This  was  a process  which, 
before  the  passing  of  the  Statutes  of  Sett-off*,  one  of  the 
parties  could  not  compel  the  other  to  adopt ; and  there- 
fore, if  one  of  the  two  vexatiously  brought  an  action  for 
the  debt  due  to  him,  the  debt  which  he  owed  was  no 
defence  to  the  action,  but  the  party  sued  was  obliged  to 
commence  a cross  action ; the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  disputed  accounts  could  scarcely  be  settled  without 
two  action*.  This  inconvenience  was  remedied  by  the 
Statutes  2 George  II.  c.  22,  and  8 George  II.  c.  24,  which 
directs  that  one  debt  may  be  set  off*  against  another ; 
and  therefore,  at  the  present  day,  if  one  of  the  parties 
sues  when  he  himself  owes  money  to  the  defendant,  the 
latter  may  plead  the  debt  which  is  due  to  him,  which,  to 
the  extent  of  that  debt,  is  a bar  to  the  plaintiff's  action. 
This  right  of  Set-off*  only  exists  when  the  cross  debts  are 
due  to  and  from  precisely  the  same  parties,  both  with 
reference  to  their  number  and  to  the  character  in  which 
they  owe  and  claim  the  money.  Thus,  a debt  due  from 
A to  B cannot  be  set  off  against  a debt  due  from  B to 
A and  C jointly ; and  thus,  also,  a debt  due  to  D,  as 
executor,  or  as  the  assignee  of  a bankrupt,  cannot  be 
set  off  against  a debt  which  he  has  contracted  in  his 
own  individual  clmracler,  and  for  which  he  is  personally 
liable.  The  right  also  only  exists  when  the  cross  de- 
mands are  strictly  debts ; and  therefore  a sum  of  money, 
which  is  claimed,  not  specifically  as  a debt,  but  as  da- 
mages for  the  non- performance  of  some  agreement,  or 
for  the  commission  of  some  wrongful  act  cannot  be  set 
off  under  the  Statutes.  If  a man  die,  those  debts  only 
can  be  set  off  which  were  due  to  and  from  him  in  his 
lifetime;  and  if  either  of  the  demands  accrued  after  his 
death,  the  Statutes  do  not  apply. 

SETACEOUS,  Lot  tela,  a hair;— Hairy,  bushy. 

The  parent  insect,  with  its  stiff  setaceous  tail,  terebrates  the  rib 
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of  the  leaf,  when  tender,  and  m&koi  way  for  its  egg  into  the  very  ft RT Ax- 
pith  or  heart  thereof.  qj£q 

Derkam.  Phynco’Tkmloyy.  book  via.  ch.  vi-  p.  398.  — 

SETARIA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  from  so ta,  . 
a bristle,  in  allusioo  to  the  locusta  being  involucrated  by  v 
two  or  more  bristles;  it  belongs  to  tlte  class  Triandria , 
order  Digynia,  and  natural  family  of  Gramineet.  Generic 
character : locusta  somewhat  involucrated  by  two  or 
more  bristles ; lower  glume  very  small ; lower  floret 
neuter  or  male ; palea  hard  and  coriaceous  ; scales  very 
blunt,  rather  falcate ; ovarium  emarginate ; stigmas 
plumose;  seed  free,  enclosed  in  the  persistent  palea?; 
panicles  simple,  spike-formed. 

A genus  divided  from  Panimm,  consisting  of  above 
thirty  species,  all  annual,  erect  plants ; S.  viridit  and  8. 
veriicillata  are  natives  of  England. 

SETELLIA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Anlcnntt  long,  three-jointed,  the 
two  first  joints  short,  the  third  four  times  the  length  of 
the  others,  and  furnished  at  its  base  above  with  a vel- 
vety bristle  ; face  quadrate ; forehead  longer  than  broad ; 
body  linear. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  afra , Robineau  Desvoidy ; 
Macquart,  Dipt  era,  vol.  ii.  p.  494.  Two  species,  both 
natives  of  Braxil. 


SETH,  i . e.  asseth.  See  Assets. 

Whcrfore  it  may  web  apron;  to  all  that  reds  this  wtory,  that 
what,  lyuyag,ihia  man  >u  darned  of,  that  he  purged  hjrm  in’  vocha 
wyw,  by  peuouacc,  that  he  made  a seth  and  amend*  lo  Uoddes 
pleasure.  Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  ch.  195. 

SETHI  A,  in  Botany , a genus  so  named  from  S. 

Sethi,  author  of  a work  on  culinary  vegetables ; it  be- 
longs to  the  claw  Monadelphia , order  Decandria,  and 
natural  order  Erythroxyleee.  Generic  character : calyx 
five-Iobed  and  five-parted ; petals  five ; stamens  ten, 
monadelphous ; styles  three,  connected,  but  with  the 
stigmas  distinct 

Nearly  rebled  to  Erythrorylon.  There  are  three 
species,  one  a native  of  India,  and  two  of  Brazil ; all 
shrubs,  with  simple  leaves  and  small  axillary  flowers. 

SET  IN  A,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lrpidopterout 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  simple  in  both  sexes, 
ciliated  in  the  males ; palpi  short,  ascending,  slightly  di- 
varicating, hairy  beneath,  triarticulated,  the  basal  joints 
of  equal  length,  the  first  stoutest,  the  next  somewhat 
linear,  the  terminal  one  very  minute,  subovate ; maxilla 
elongate;  head  small,  pilose  in  part;  thorax  slightly 
hairy ; body  rather  slender,  somewhat  linear,  stoutest  in 
the  females,  and  a little  pointed  at  the  apex,  the  latter 
with  a small  tuft  in  the  males;  wings  short,  anterior 
elongatc-trigonate,  posterior  broad,  slightly  waved  on 
the  hinder  margin ; legs  not  very  stout ; tibia  moderate, 
rather  slender,  the  posterior  with  two  pair  of  spurs; 
females  smaller  than  the  males.  Caterpillar  hairy ; pupa 
fbiliculate. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Phaltma  ( Tinea ) irrorella,  Lin- 
neup ; Stephens,  IUust.  Britt  Ent.  ( Haustd/ata ,)  vol. 

)i.  p.  99.  Not  an  extensive  genus ; three  species,  how- 
ever, are  found,  locally  abundant,  in  England. 

SETON,  Fr.  seton , from  LaU  seta,  a hair,  of  whkh 
the  seton  was  made.  , 

Then  passed  a acton-needle  through  the  other  siaui,  sad  inode 
woy  beneath  for  discharge  of  the  matter . 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  VoL  i,  book  i.  ch.  XT  iii.  p.  148. 
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SFTTLE.  SETTLE,  r,  1 Tlie  A.  S.  saht-lian,  lahllian,  are 
v* * Seattle,  n.  found  (see  Lye)  used  met. — compo - 

Sk'-ttledness,  l nere,  to  compose,  i.t.  to  set  or  put 
SE,rrLEME«T,  I together,  at  one,  in  peace,  in  con- 
Se'ttleb,  cord  ; they  are  from  the  verb  sttUan, 

Settling,  n.  J nttan , to  set,  to  siu 
To  place,  fix  or,  establish;  to  confirm  ; to  cease  from 
motion  or  commotion,  to  subside,  to  sink,  to  deposit ; 
to  fix,  a residence,  abiding  or  dwelling  place ; met.  to 
compose,  to  repose. 

Till  that  your  right  yeale/ed  be  a while, 

Tber  nay  ful  many  a sighte  you  begilt. 

Chmtcrr.  The  MarcKantrt  Tale,  T.  10279. 
Where  stedfestnesse  as  chiefs  in  thre  doth  raigoe,* 

Pacieoce  thy  tetled  luiad  doth  guide  and  tfere. 

Uncertain  Anctart.  Of  On*  vmjuitly  d* famed. 
Than  ereryc  one  of  them  tetieth  his  shifts*  alnoache,  some  with 
falsa  dyse,  scene  with  muling  of  dyse. 

Atcham.  H'vrkt,  p.  85.  Toxophilut. 
Now  ginnes  that  goodly  frame  of  temperaunce 
Fay  rely  to  rite,  and  her  adorned  hed 
To  pricke  of  highest  prays*  forth  to  advaunce, 

Formerly  grounded  and  fast  let tried 
On  firroe  foundation  of  true  bountyhed. 

Spenoer.  Faerie  Quern*,  book  ii.  can.  12. 
Ti#  true,  that  a weighty  eett/ed  sorrow  b of  that  fore#  that,  be- 
side* the  contraction  of  the  spirits,  it  will  work  upon  the  radical 
moisture  and  dry  it  up,  so  that  the  hair  can  hare  no  moisture  at 
the  root.  Howell.  Letter  28.  book  i.  sec.  4.  p.  195. 

Col-kt.  You  are  your  setf,  my  lord,  I like  your  tetlednett. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Woman  Haler , act  T.  sc.  1. 
Every  third  year  (after  the  foil  mtt/emenl  of  the  foundation) 
the  college  ahull  give  an  account  in  print,  in  proper  and  ancient 
Latin,  of  the  fruits  of  their  triennial  industry. 

CW/ry.  The  College , 

They  come  up  many  times  of  their  owns  accord,  in  turn#  low 
CBOtmd*  where  there  is  e ar tiling  or  stay  of  raiue  water  fallen  from 
higher  places.  Holland.  PHme,  book  mi.  ch.  iii. 

It  chanc’d  a cloud  of  bees  in  gathering  swarms 
Swept  through  the  skies,  with  murmuring  hoarse  alarms, 
Pour’d  in,  and  {trilling  on  the  topmost  bough) 

Stretch'd  down,  depeudent  deep  m air  below. 

Pill.  Firgit.  Aineid,  book  tB, 
The  man  (their  hearty  welcome  first  express’d) 

A common  tell/e  drew  fur  either  guest, 

Inviting  each  his  weary  limbs  to  rest. 

Dryden.  Ovid,  Metamorphatei,  book  viii. 
0”r  design  was,  to  search  for  canoas  in  some  nver  where  the 
Spaniards  have  neither  teU/ement  nor  trade  with  the  native  Indians. 

Dam  pier.  Foyaget,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  163. 
On  her  [Princess  Sophia]  therefore,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body, 
being  Protestants,  the  remainder  of  the  crown,  uu  the  d*ath  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Anne  without  issue,  was  milled  bv  Sta- 
tute 12  and  13  W.  111.  3 

Bloc  kit  one.  Commentaritt,  voL  i.  book  i.  ch.  iii. 
These  liberties  were  agsin  asserted  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  whereby  the  crown  was 
limited  to  his  present  Majesty’s  illustrious  house;  and  some  new 
provisions  were  added,  at  the  same  fortunate  »ra,  for  better  securing 
our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  which  the  Statute  declares  to  to 
u tbe  birthright  of  the  people  of  England,”  according  to  the  an- 
tient  doctrine  of  the  common  law. 

Id.  Ib.  vol.  L book  i.  ch.  L 

This  question,  (Who  were  to  be  considered  as  tbe  poor  of  each 
parish  P j after  some  variation,  was  at  last  determined  by  the  13th 
and  14th  of  Charles  IL,  when  it  was  enacted  that  forty  days’  un- 
disturbed residence  should  gain  any  persou  a lettlemenl  in  any 
pariah. 

Smith.  Health  of  Nuliont,  vol.  L book  i.  ch.  viii. 
All  these  colonic*  had  established  themselves  in  countries  inha- 
bited by  savage  and  barbarous  nation*,  who  easily  gave  place  to 
the  new  eettlert.  /«/.  lb.  vol,  ii.  book  iv.  ch.  vii. 

SETrLE,  a Market  Town  in  Ihe  West  Riding  of  York- 
•hire,  situMcd  on  the  Pribble,  in  the  hilly  district  which 
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connects  that  County  with  Lancashire.  It  is  built  at  SETTLE, 
the  base  of  a rock  which  rises  abruptly  above  it ; and  the  — 
parish  Church  is  at  Gigglcxwick  on  the  opposite  bank  SRV®^* 
of  the  river,  over  which  there  is  a stone  bridge.  In  the  ' 

neighbourhood  are  several  vestiges  of  Roman  fortifica- 
tions; and  about  a mile  from  the  town  is  a singular 
spring,  which,  issuing  out  at  the  foot  of  an  almost  per- 
pendicular rock,  falls  into  a stone  cistern,  and  ebbs  and 
flows  several  times  in  an  hour,  rising  and  fallitig  about 
a foot  and  a half  at  each  influx  and  reflux.  Population, 
in  1831,  1627,  Distant  from  York  60  miles,  from 
London  233  miles. 

SE'VEN,  'x  Goth . siburt ; A.  S.  stof-on;  T>. 

Sb'vexth,  I seven;  Ger.  ticb-en ; Sw.  no;  in  Lat. 

Sk'vbjcthlv,  >trplum;  Gr.  tvra.  Why  this  num- 

SkVensioiit,  ber  is  so  called  is  mere  matter  of 

Sf/venty.  J conjecture.  Sec  Wachter,  in  t>.  Sitb- 
e/t,  and  Lennep,  in  v.  Earn. 

Scoennight,  a space  or  duration  of  seven  nights  (and 
days,)  a week. 

Strventy , ten  times  seven. 

Fro  }e  by  gynnyng  of  Je  world,  to  Jw  tjrme  }at  now  is, 

Sene  age*  Jer  habWJ  y be,  u §*n*  tymo  y wy*. 

H.  Glance  tier,  p.  9. 

Seuentene  jere  was  ha  kjng  Jorgh  conquest  & desceit. 

ft.  Bmrnne,  p.  51, 

Alte  Jise  pMsid  Je  «,  so  com  Je  erle  of  Artois 
la  prison  did  Jam  be  a teuenyght  m Caleys. 

Id.  p.  238. 

Ther  ban  tevene  sustres.  that  ssrven  Treuthe  ever*. 

Piert  Planhman.  Fttion,  p.  125. 

Ich  have  Jwedded  a wCf  qua  J he.  wel  waatowen  of  manere, 

Where  ich  oevennyght  fro  hure  *yghtc.  leg  gen  he  wolde 

And  lours  on  me  and  lyghtliche  chide,  and  mefv  ich  love  a no  here. 

Id.  Ib.  p.  126. 

Lord,  how  oft#  schal  ray  brothir  synoe  agens  nc,  and  I tehal 
forgive  him  ? whetlier  til  rereuc  tyines  ? J beaus  with  to  him,  L 
•eye  not  to  thee  til  tevene  sitbis,  but  til  oeventy  lithis  arrow  stilus. 

fViebf.  Matthew,  ch.  XT  iii. 

Master,  howe  ofle  shall  I forgeue  my  brother  yf  he  synna  agaynst 
me,  teni  tytnea  P Jesus  Mjde  vnto  bym,  but  mien  tymes  teuen 
tyme.  Bible,  Anna  1551. 

And  h«  aside  of  hem  the  out  in  which  he  was  aronidid.  And 
Uvei  widen  to  him,  fro  yietirday  in  the  trventke  cure  the  feuere  lefts 
him.  W left/.  John,  ch.  iv. 

Then  enquired  he  of  the  the  hourewhen  he  beganae  to  amende  j 
and  they  sayde  vnto  him,  Yesterday  c the  tenenth  houre,  the  feucc 
lefte  hym.  Bible,  Anno  1651. 

That  of  hem  thre  and  her  issue 
There  was  so  large  a retinue 
Of  nations  tenenue  and  two. 

Gamer.  Ctmf.  Am.  book  viii. 

With  that  he  drew  his  flaming  sword,  and  strooka 
At  him  au  fiercely,  that  the  upper  marge 
Of  his  leeenfoldrd  shield  away  it  tooka, 

And,  gtauncing  on  his  helmet,  made  a large 
And  open  gash  therein. 

Sfenter.  Fa  trie  Qneene,  book  ii.  can.  5. 

And  Edwin  took  the  rule;  a prince  as  just  and  mild 
As  th*  other  faithless  were  ; nor  could  time  ever  bring 
In  all  the  teven-fald  rule  aa  absoluter  king, 

Drayton.  Poly-olbitm,  song  1 1. 

And  where  is  that  same  great  term-headed  beast, 

That  made  all  nations  v annuls  of  her  pride. 

To  fall  bsfura  her  fcate  at  ber  beheaat, 

And  in  the  necks  of  all  the  world  did  ride  f 

Spenter.  The  Bninet  of  Time . 

As  when  a wearie  traveller,  that  strayes 

By  muddy  shore  of  broad  teven-mimthed  Nile, 

Unweeting  of  the  perillous  wandring  wayes, 

Doth  mette  a cruel  I craftie  crocodile. 

II.  Faerie  Qneene,  book  i.  can.  5. 
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Give  piece  ell  y»  to  dying  Darius’  wound*, 

While  thin  great  Greek  him  in  hi*  throne  enstalla, 
Who  Sell  before  seccm-ported  Thebe*’  wall, 

Or  under  Hum's  old  *ky- threatening  round*. 

Stirling.  On  his  Tragedy  of  Darias. 


SE'VER,  t>. 

St.'v^u.,  t. 
Several,  adj. 
Several,  n. 
ScVlu'lTTY, 
Severalty, 

SEVERALLY, 
Se'veraliee,  v. 
Severance. 


Old  Fr.  teener;  It.  tcevrare,  by 
syncope,  from  the  Lat.  srparare  or 
Fr.  teparer;  It.  trparare,  to  sepa- 
rate, t.e. 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  alone ; to 
disunite,  to  disjoin,  to  dispart,  to 
divide,  to  distinguish. 


Kuen  so  the  light  of  Chratee  Goepcll  may  not  be  hid  no*  made 
a sevcrnU  thyng,  ai  though  it  pertayned  U>  wmi  cvrtayne  holy 
persons  onely. 

Tyndall.  War  its,  p.  197.  Alafthn r,  ch.  V. 

Besides  ell  there  inward  griefee,  which  tuerye  one  stuerallge 
mutt  n cedes  feele  with  misery,  there  hapoHh  many  outward  ruta- 
thaunces.  CAeke.  Hurl  of  Sedition,  p.  W. 

And  also  though  the  witneaees  were  false  arul  would  lye,  yet 
whan  thei  be  widely  and  severally  examined,  thn  ran  •eldome  so 
well  make  their  tale  before,  but  that  their  vntruuih  shall  in  some 
parte  apperv. 

S*r  Tktnns  Store.  I furies,  p.  202,  Dialogue,  book  Lii.  eh.  Ui. 

Whan  y*  Brytons  were  ware,  that  were  disparklrd  and  seuergd 
in  many  coutrci,  they  drowe  to  tbeym  in  al  hasty  wyse. 

Fakyan.  CArungcle,  ch.  xcii. 
In  midst  of  wrath,  of  wounds,  of  blood,  and  death. 

Them  is  he  moat  where  aa  he  may  do  beat ; 

And  there  the  closest  ranks  he  seeeretA, 

Drive*  back  the  stoutest  pow’r*  th.it  forward  press'd. 

Darnel.  History  of  Cent  Hart,  book  vi. 

If  modesty  and  women  once  do  sever, 

We  may  bid  farewell  to  our  fame  fur  ever. 

Drayton.  Countess  of  Salisbury  to  the  Black  Prince. 

In  time  past  the  people  of  thin  ile  vaed  not  to  teuerall  their 
grounds,  but  now  they  dig  stonie  hillocks,  and  with  the  stones 
thereof  they  make  rude  wallea,  much  like  to  those  of  IVuonshire. 

HohnsAed. . Description  of  Hntaitte,  ch.  x. 

There  are  some  of  the  ruder  sort  ao  quaint  in  severing  the  name 
Irish  and  Ireland,  ai  that  they  would  be  named  Ireland  men,  but 
in  no  wise  Irishmen.  Id.  Description  of  Ireland,  elk  i. 

So  both  tooke  goodly  leave,  and  parted  tern  all. 

Spenser.  Faent  Querns,  book  vi.  can.  1, 
The  Tyrian  lords  and  Trojan  youth,  esch  where 
With  Venue'  Daidane  nephew,  now,  in  frar, 

Seek  out  for  several  shelter  through  the  plain, 

Whilst  floods  eomo  rolling  from  the  h>U»  amain. 

Ben  Jonoon.  The  Poetaster,  act  v.  sc.  1. 
Apollo  answered : Strangers  1 though  before 
Yee  dwelt  in  wooddie  Gnosxus]  yet  no  moro 
Yee  mutt  be  made  your  uwne  reciprocal!* 

To  your  lou'd  cittie,  and  fair*  tetseralls 
Of  wiues  and  hou*es. 

CAopman.  Homer.  Hymme  to  Apollo. 

There  is  one  and  the  same  church  of  Christ,  however  far  deter- 
minate in  place#,  however  segregated  and  infinitely  severalkted  in 

Kona,  however  differing  in  rites  and  circumstance*  of  worship, 
ever  squaring  in  by-opinion. 

HcJJ.  I for  is,  voL  iii.  p.  555.  The  Peace-maker,  sec.  3. 


Here  P ha*  bus  clipping  Hyacinth  us  stood. 
Whose  life's  last  drops  his  snowy  breast  imbt 
The  one's  team  mixed  with  the  other’s  blood. 


That  should ’t  be  blood  or  team  no  sight  could  view, 

So  mix'd  together  in  a little  flood. 

Yet  here  and  there  they  sn’ra/ly  withdrew. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  /Pars,  book  vi. 
Thus  having  considered  the  precedent  apertioti*,  or  overtures  in 
severalty,  according  to  their  particular  requisite*.  1 am  now  come 
to  the  casting  ana  contexture  of  the  whole  work,  comprehended 


under  the  term  of  compartition. 


r Hot  tom  ante,  p.  39. 


Those  riven  enclose  a neck  of  land,  in  regard  of  his  fruitfulaes,  SEVER. 

not  unworthy  of  a severance.  

Care*.  Survey  of  Cornwall.  SEVERE. 
Oh ! sunk  in  avarice,  and  swoln  with  pride  1 '*-w“v"*w/ 

How  shall  the  Greeks,  though  large  of  soul  they  be, 

Collect  their  sever’d  spoil*,  a heap  for  thee 
To  search  anew,  and  cull  the  choicest  share 
Amid  the  mighty  harvest  of  the  war  ? 

Tickets  Homer.  Iliad,  book  i. 

Like  king*,  we  lose  the  conquests  gain’d  before, 

By  vain  ambition  still  to  make  them  more; 

Each  might  his  several  province  well  command. 

Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand. 

Pipe.  Essay  on  Criticism. 

For  the  clearer  apprehending  those  three  different  kinds  of  men, 
and  their  different  views  in  joining  together  ao  Car  in  the  same 
cause,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  sey  something  severalty  and  dts- 
tinctly  of  each. 

IF titerland,  l forks,  vol.  v.  p,  2.  Doctrine  of  ths  Holy  Divinity, 
Introduction. 

He  that  holds  lands  or  tenements  in  severity,  or  is  sole  tenant 
thereof,  is  he  that  holds  them  in  his  own  right  only,  without  any 
other  person  being  joined  or  connected  with  him  in  point  of  inte- 
rest, during  hi*  estate  thereto. 

Black  stone.  Commentaries , vol.  iL  book  ii.  cb.  xii.  p.  179. 

If  there  be  two  joint-tenants  for  life,  and  the  inheritance  is  pur- 
chased by  or  descends  upon  either,  it  is  a severance  of  the  jointure. 

Id.  Ik.  p.  185. 

We  are,  lastly,  to  enquire  bow  an  estate  in  jointenaocy  may  be 
severed  and  destroyed.  Jd.  J6. 

Still  in  thought  as  free  as  ever, 

What  are  England’*  rights,  I ask, 

Me  from  my  delight*  to  sever, 

Me  to  torture,  me  to  task  ? 

Cau'per.  Tie  Negro's  Complaint. 

SE YE'RE,  ) Fr.  screrr;  It.  severo  ; Sp.  severo  ; 
Seve'rely,  >Lnt.  arc erut,  from  the  Gr.  ntfitSa t,  i.e, 

Sf.ve'rity.  J tenerari,  and  equivalent  to  trtproc,  vc~ 
ntrubili* ; such,  adds  Vossius,  are  they  who  regulate 
their  lives  severe,  (so  ns  to  deserve  reverence.)  Rigid 
or  rigorous ; exact,  austere,  coerced,  strict,  straitened, 
constrained;  distressing;  confined  to  strict  rules,  to 
method  or  order,  within  bounds ; strict,  methodical, 
concise. 

O fearful,  frowning  Neraikiv, 

Daughter  of  justice  most  severe, 

That  art  the  world’*  groat  arbitral*, 

And  queen  of  causes  reigning  here. 

Damsel.  Cleopatra.  Chorus, 

No,  no,  quoth  she,  sweet  Death,  I did  but  jest; 

Yet,  pardon  me,  1 felt  a kind  of  fear. 

When  a*  1 met  ths  boar,  that  bloody  beast, 

Which  knows  no  pity,  but  ie  still  severe. 

SAakspeare.  ferns*  and  Adorns. 

These  two  examples  do  prove,  that  among es  the  Komaynes,  the 
obedience  of  the  souldiouis  was  wonderful!  greate,  and  tbe  sere 
ritge  of  the  captayoes,  to  see  the  same  kept,  w underfull  stray te. 

Ate  ham.  Wont,  p»  93.  Tosophiltts, 

Men  may  censure  thine 

The  gentler,  if  severely  thou  exact  not 

Mora  strength  from  me,  than  in  thy  self  waa  fuuod. 

Mil  tan.  Samson  Agomstet,  U 789. 

Strict  age,  and  sour  severity, 

With  their  grave  saw*  in  slumber  lie. 

Id.  Cornu*,  L 109. 

Tct  Anaxagoras  was  severely  taxed  also,  by  Arittiulle  and  Plato, 
as  one  not  thorough-paced  in  theism,  and  who  did  not  so  fully  as 
hs  ought  adhere  to  his  own  princi|Aes. 

CudworiA.  Intellectual  Systems,  book  i.  ch.  iv.  pL  382. 

Pass  we  on  now  to  tho  Council  of  Ariminium,  in  the  year  359, 
when  the  Arians  had  the  secular  power  on  their  side,  and  madw 
use  of  it  with  all  imaginable  severity. 

ffaterland.  H oris,  vol,  L p,  332.  Second  Defence  of  tome  Queries, 

Query  29. 

1 am  very  apt  to  think  that  great  severity  at  punishment  does 
but  very  little  good  ; nay,  great  harm  in  education;  and  I believe 
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SEVERE,  it  will  be  found  that  cm-U/u  partbut,  thow  clulilren  who  hare  been 
— most  chastised  seldom  make  the  best  men. 

SEVILLE.  Locke.  Oh  Education,  wee.  43. 

_ v ~ y Not  must  the  masters  of  the  different  trades  be  suflored  so 
tcvere/f  to  exact  the  children’*  labour  as  to  defraud  them  of  the 
hours  that  shuuld  be  daily  allotted  to  deration,  nar  in  aasne  time 
in  every  week,  which,  besides  the  leisure  of  the  Sundays,  should 
be  set  apart  for  religious  instruction. 

Hartley.  Sermon  40.  voh  iii.  p.  229. 

The  lives  of  children  and  servants  are  no  longer  at  the  disposal 
of  the  father  of  tho  family;  nor  is  domestic  authority  maintained, 
as  formerly,  by  teteriliet  which  the  mild  spirit  of  modern  laws 
rarely  inflicts  on  the  worst  public  malefactors. 

Id.  Jk  vol.  i.  p.  214. 

SEVILLE,  the  Capita]  of  the  Intendancy  named 
from  it,  (see  Andalusia,)  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  important  towns  of  Spain,  is  seated  in  a large  and 
beautiful  plain  watered  by  the  Guadalquiver,  which 
almost  encircles  the  town  and  then  divides  it  into  two 
unequal  parts.  Its  situation  alone  would  merit  the  en- 
comium of  its  well  known  Spanish  proverb,  Que  non  a 
vislo  Sevilla,  non  a vitto  maravilla.  Embosomed  by 
groves  of  the  orange  and  olive,  its  wide  horizon  only 
limited  by  the  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nia  de  Honda  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  this  “ Queeu  of  Andalusia”  has  been 
truly  described  as  “swaying her  sceptre  over  a dominion 
of  luxuriance  and  beauty.”  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
as  ancient  even  in  his  time,  and  though  its  origin  is  hidden 
by  dark  antiquity,  its  Roman  name  of  Hitpalti,  whence 
Seville  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  its  Phoenician  appel- 
lation. Alter  the  fall  of  the  Empire  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  Gothic  Kings  previously  to  their  re- 
moving their  Court  to  Toledo.  Under  the  Moors  it 
was  included  in  the  Khalifate  of  Cordova;  on  the  dis- 
memberment of  which  it  rose  to  be  the  Capital  of  an 
independent  sovereignty  extending  over  the  Western 
half  of  Andalusia.  On  the  subjugation  of  Cordova  and 
of  Jaen  by  Ferdinand  II.  in  1236,  it  erected  itself  into  a 
republic ; but  this  monarch  collecting  his  forces  before 
it  in  1247,  it  surrendered  after  sustaining  a year’s  siege, 
(one  of  the  must  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  Spain,) 
and  from  this  epoch  it  has  continued  to  form  part  of  the 
States  of  the  Kings  of  Castile. 

The  circumference  of  the  city  of  Seville  itaetf  is  still 
the  same  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  is 
marked  by  lofty  walls,  which  are  flanked  by  166  small 
square  towers,  and  pierced  by  12  gates.  Its  streets  are 
narrow,  tortuous,  and  badly  paved,  but  clean ; and  its 
houses,  in  general,  well  built.  Altogether  the  city  and 
its  faubourgs  are  computed  to  contain  564  streets, 
12.055  houses,  62  placet  or  squares,  and  32  churches. 
“ The  first  stroll  which  k stranger  takes  through  the 
streets  of  Seville,”  says  Mr.  IngliB,  4‘  shows  him  a new 
order  of  things ; he  at  once  perceives  the  results  of  a 
hot  climate,  and  the  traces  of  Moorish  dominion  and 
Moorish  customs.  These  arc  first  remarked  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  houses,  which  differ  entirely  from  any- 
thing that  he  has  ever  seen  before.  In  place  of  the 
wide  dark  entry  to  a Castilian  bouse,  a passage,  scrupu- 
lously clean,  leads  through  the  building  to  the  interior 
square  or  patio,  which  is  separated  from  the  passage  by 
a handsome,  ornamented,  and  often  gilded,  cast-iron 
door,  through  which  every  one  who  passes  along  the 
street  may  »ee  into  the  patio.  The  patio  is  the  luxury  of 
a hoi  climate ; it  is  open  to  the  sky,  but  the  sun  scarcely 
reaches  it ; and  there  is  always  a contrivance  by  which 
an  u wuing  may  be  drawn  over  il.  The  floor  is  of 
marble  or  of  painted  Venetian  tiles ; sometimes  a foun- 


tain plays  in  the  centre,  and  a choice  assortment  of  SEVILLE, 
flower*,  sweet-smelling  and  beautiful,  is  disposed  around 
in  ornamented  vases ; here  the  inmates  escape  from  the 
noon-day  beats ; and  here  in  the  evening  every  family 
assembles  to  converse,  see  thehr  friends,  play  the  guitar, 
and  sip  lemonade.”  The  houses  are  whitewashed,  each 
has  its  range  of  balconies,  and  every  third  or  fourth 
house  has  its  garden  and  orangery. 

One  of  the  chief  buildings  in  Seville  is  the  Cathedral,  Chief 
a large  and  sumptuous  Gothic  pile,  which  surpasses  building*,' 
every  other  church  in  the  Peninsula  in  its  collection  of 
pictures,  and  contains  the  most  perfect  organ  in  the 
world,  thal  of  Haarlem  not  excepted.  Its  tower,  of 
Moorish  architecture,  one  of  the  boasts  of  Seville,  is 
350  feet  high.  H From  its  top,”  says  the  writer  just 
quoted,  '*  I counted  no  fewer  than  120  spires  and  towers 
belonging  to  the  city  and  the  neighbouring  villages 
and  convents.”  The  Alcazar  or  Pulace  of  the  Moorish 
Kings  is  an  interesting  remain,  but  far  inferior  to  the 
Alhambra  of  Granada ; its  principal  point  of  attraction 
is  its  lovely  garden,  perfumed  with  the  myrtle,  gera- 
nium, and  orange,  and  ever  fresh  with  its  cool  and 
sparkling  fountains.  The  Town-hall,  Cannon-foundery, 

Mint,  Hospital,  and  the  Medina  Palace  are  all  edifices 
worthy  of  note.  The  snuff-manufactory’,  the  most 
celebrated  in  Spain,  is  an  immense  budding,  in  which 
upwards  of  3000  individuals  used  to  be  employed  a 
century  ago;  a number  now  reduced  to  about  400.  The 
fact  of  the  manufacture  being  still  a Government  mono- 
poly, kept  up  at  a high  price,  and  to  holding  out  a 
bounty  to  the  smuggler,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  this 
falling  off. 

There  are  many  delightful  public  walks  in  Seville.  Public 
The  new  Paaeo,  a broad  paved  walk,  parallel  with  the  walk*, 
river,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  frequented ; 
but  a still  more  attractive  resort  is  the  Deliciat,  situated 
about  a mile  down  the  river,  a perfect  grove  of  flowering 
trees  and  aromatic  plants. 

Seville  is  the  seat  of  the  Audiencia  real  of  Andalusia,  Literary 
and  is  an  Archbishops  See.  Its  University  is  the  best  lotietie*. 
attended  of  any  in  Spain,  and,  in  addition  to  other 
public  means  of  education,  it  possesses  several  literary 
and  scientific  societies ; two  of  which,  the  Economical 
and  the  Medical , publish  their  transactions. 

According  to  a Government  Return  made  in  1601,  Trade, 
this  city  was  estimated  to  contain  above  300,000  inha- 
bitants, and  bad  16,000  silk-looms,  giving  employment 
to  130,000  persons.  It  has  still  2500  silk-looms,  but 
French  silks  are  worn  here  to  a great  extent.  The  chief 
exports  from  Seville  are  wool,  goat-skins,  licorice,  oil, 
and  oranges.  About  40  vessels  are  yearly  freighted 
with  the  Latter;  and  as  each  cargo  consists  of  400  chests, 
and  as  each  chest  contains  800  oranges,  the  average  num  - 
ber  exported  is  12,800,000  oranges,  of  which  about  one- 
tenth  part  are  the  bitter  orange.  The  price  paid  by 
the  London  merchant  to  the  Seville  exporter  is  about 
4 id.  per  dozen;  and  the  cargo  of  each  vessel  is  gene- 
rally consigned  to  about  ten  persons.  San  Lucar,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquiver,  about  38  miles  South 
South-West  of  the  city,  is  the  port  of  Seville;  but  the 
river  is  navigable  for  vemels  of  some  burden  to  withira 
eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  town.  Three  steam-boats 
now  ply  on  the  Guadalquiver. 

There  are  numerous  remains  of  the  Roman  as  well  Antiqui- 
as  of  the  Moorish  dominion  within  or  near  Seville,  tie*. 
Among  those  belonging  to  the  former,  the  ruins  of  the 
city  of  Itahca , which  gave  birth  to  Trajan,  Adrian,  and 
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SEVILLE.  Theodosias,  are  the  most  interesting ; and  of  the  latter, 
— besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  beautiful  aqueduct 
DEUX?*  wh*ch  conveys  water  to  tine  city  from  a distance  of  six 
miles. 

PopulatKm.  The  popnlation  is  upwards  of  90,000  souls,  exclusive 
of  the  religious  orders,  whose  ntimhers  amount  to  4040, 
being  2800  friars  and  1240  nuns;  but  this  computation 
includes  the  convents  beyond  the  walls.  North  latitude 
37°  14',  West  longitude  5°  59'. 

Laborde,  Itineraire  Drmriptif  de  FEtpagnt ; Ingib, 
Spoilt  in  1880. 

SEVRES,  DEUX,  a Department ’of  France,  for- 
merly included  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Poitou,  derives 
its  name  from  two  of  the  rivers  which  water  it,  the  Sevre- 
Niorlftise  and  the  Sevre-Naiiluise.  It  lies  between 
45°  56'  and  47°  7'  North  latitude,  and  4°  SO'  23"  and 
5°  85'  23"  East  longitude  ; being  bounded  on  the  North 
by  the  Department  of  Maine  et  Loire ; on  the  East  by 
that  of  Vienne;  on  the  South-East  by  that  of  Charente ; 
on  the  South-West  by  the  Lower  Charente ; and  on  the 
West  by  La  Vendde.  Its  greatest  length  from  North- 
West  to  South-East  is  26jr  French  leagues,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  from  East  to  West  14^  leagues.  Its 
superficial  area  is  320  French  square  leagues. 

Surface.  This  Department  is  traversed  by  a chain  of  hills  en- 
tering it  from  that  of  Vienne,  end  running  from  South- 
East  to  North-West.  They  are  a prolongation  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Limousin,  and  form  part  of  the  water- 
shed between  the  Dordogne  and  the  Loire;  their 
medium  height  is  about  460  feet.  The  secondary 
basins  determined  by  its  ramifications  are  those  of  the 
Thoud  and  of  the  86vre-Nantaise  to  the  North,  and  of 
the  Boutonne  and  Sevre-Niortaise  to  the  South.  Be- 
ginning at  the  source  of  the  last-named  river,  this  chain 
of  hills  forms  a plateau  or  table-land,  called  the  Oatine, 
which  occupies  nearly  a third  of  the  superficies  of  the 
Department,  and  which  contains  almost  all  the  small 
lakes  (etamgi)  found  in  it,  to  the  number  of  196.  These 
cover  an  extent  of  about  500  acres,  and  give  rise  to 
various  rivulets  and  rivers.  The  water-courses  of  the 
Department  are,  however,  of  limited  extent ; the  most 
considerable  being  the  two  rivers  already  mentioned  as 
giving  its  name  to  the  Department,  and  which  take 
theirs  from  the  circumstance  of  the  one  passing  through 
the  lowu  of  Nantes,  and  the  other  through  that  of 
Niort;  there  follow  the  Thoud,  Boutonne,  Argeatoo, 
Lam  bon,  Antise,  Mignon,  &c.,  some  of  which  are  par- 
tially navigable.  Numerous  marshes  occur  in  the 
Southern  and  North-Eastern  parts  of  the  Depart- 
ment ; and  it  is  estimated  that  about  20,000  acres  of 
land  are  thus  lost  to  agriculture,  though  it  appears  that 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  draining  them.  Alto- 
gether the  surface  of  the  Department  is  sufficiently 
varied,  presenting  extensive  plains,  numerous  valleys, 
and  steep  hills. 

Soil  and  The  soil  is  in  general  argilo-calcareous  in  the  basin 

agriculture,  inclining  to  the  South-West;  argilu-siliceous  and  gra- 
nitic in  that  to  the  North-East,  which  is  chiefly  cut  up  by 
hills  and  ravines.  Agriculture  is  still  very  backward  in 
this  Department,  though  some  improvements  have  been 
introduced  of  late  years  into  the  plain,  or  Southern  dis- 
tricts. The  produce  of  the  soil  is  mainly  diminished  by 
the  custom  of  leaving  full  a thud  of  the  best  land  yearly 
in  fallow,  which,  indeed,  » carried  in  some  Communes 
to  so  ruinous  an  extent  that  the  land  doe*  not  return  to 
cultivation  till  the  fourth  or  even  the  fifth  year.  AH 
the  cereal  grains  are  raised  here,  with  flax  and  hemp ; 


and  the  South-Western  districts  furnish  considerable  'SEVRES, 
growths  of  red  wine  of  medium  quality,  and  of  a white 
wine  which  make*  excellent  brandy.  Fruit  trees  succeed  v"— 
well,  except  in  the  Gatin?,  and  the  walnut  is  culti- 
vated for  the  sake  of  an  oil  that  is  expressed  from  it 

This  Department  carries  on  a large  export  trade  in  Cattle, 
cattle,  supplying  Paris  with  oxen  of  a very  fine  breed, 
and  Spain  with  the  choicest  mules,  both  sumpter  and 
baggage.  Sheep  enter  largely  into  the  list  of  exports, 
but  the  wool  Is  of  inferior  quality ; and  swine  and  poultry 
form  important  articles  of  rural  economy.  Game  is 
abundant,  from  the  stag  and  wild  hoar  down  to  the  hare 
and  partridge ; and  the  rivers  and  preserve  ponds  swarm 
with  fish.  The  Department,  however,  is  infested  with 
wolves ; a circumstance  that  calls  for  stricter  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities. 

Hie  Plain,  as  it  is  called,  enjoys  a milder  temperature  Climate, 
than  the  Gating,  or  Northern  portion  of  the  Depart- 
ment, not  only  from  its  lying  more  Southerly,  but  from 
the  greater  quantity  of  wood  and  water  m the  Gatins , 
which,  indeed,  consists  of  Rule  else.  Hence  the  Sum- 
mer is  shorter  in  the  latter,  and  the  heat  is  lessened 
by  thick  and  frequent  fags.  But  in  the  Plain,  the 
month  of  February  ushers  in  gentle  winds  from  the 
West,  which  bring  with  them  a soft  and  mild  tempera- 
ture; and,  even  in  the  depth  of  Winter,  the  medium  fall 
of  the  thermometer  is  seldom  mare  than  three  or  four 
degrees  below  zero.  (Reaumur.)  Generally  speaking,  the 
air  is  healthy  iu  the  South-Eastern  districts  only ; for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Northern  are  subject  to  fevers  and 
chest  complaints ; and  in  (he  Southern,  they  who  live  near 
the  marshes  are  almost  ail  aflected  with  a scorbutic  com- 
plaint that  occasions  rheumatism,  erysipelas,  cancer  of 
the  legs,  &c. 

There  are  numerous  quarries  of  marble  and  of  free-  Minerals, 
stone  in  the  Department,  which  also  yield*  iron,  various 
clap,  and  saltpetre,  but  no  salt.  There  is  a mine  of 
antimony,  and  chalcedony  is  found  near  Niort  and  else- 
where. The  most  celebrated  of  its  mineral  spring*  is 
that  of  Bilaxay.  iu  the  Canton  of  Thenars. 

The  chief  manufactures  £»re  those  of  chamois  skins  Trade  and 
and  gloves.  Serge*,  flannels,  soma  cloth,  chiefly  of  the  n!*nu^ac_ 
inferior  kind,  ami  various  stuffs,  are  likewise  manufac- ture,L 
lured  for  home  consumption.  The  principal  exports 
are  grain,  flour,  homed  cattle,  horses,  mules  to  Spain, 
sheep,  wool,  leather,  dressed  and  undressed,  iron,  salt- 
petre, and  gloves.  The  imports  ore  mostly  salt,  tobacco, 
colonial  goods,  hardware,  and  articles  of  fashion. 

This  Department  is  divided  into  the  four  Arrondi&se-  Load 
meats  of  Niort,  Bressuire,  Melle,  and  Parthenay,  which  division* 
are  subdivided  into  81  Cantons,  containing  359  Com- 
munes, and  294,850  inhabitants.  It  returns  three  Mem- 
bers to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  is  comprised  in 
the  twelfth  military  division,  and  the  tenth  Department  of 
forests.  Together  with  the  Department  of  Vienne,  it 
constitutes  the  Diocese  of  Poitiers,  coming  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royal?  of  that  city,  and  being 
included  within  the  rule  of  its  University. 

Niort,  the  Capita!  of  the  Department,  is  an  ancient  Towns, 
town,  whose  former  mean  and  squalid  appearance  has  at 
length  given  way  before  the  progress  of  modern  improve- 
ment. Among  its  public  buildings  its  Gothic  Church, 
built  by  the  English,  and  the  H6UI  de  Fill? , the  former 
Palace  of  Eleonora  of  Aquitaine,  deserve  notice  ; and 
among  its  useful  establishments,  two  Hospital*,  an 
Asylum  for  the  destitute,  a Public  Library  containing 
15,000  volumes,  a School  for  design,  in  which  instruction 
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SEVRES,  i*  given  gratuitously,  a Botanical  Garden,  and  a Com- 
DEUX.  muual  College,  with  a Museum  attached  to  it-  Niort 
SKYV.  **  celebrated  for  its  dry  sweetmeat*,  which  form  an  im- 
> portant  item  in  its  trade.  There  are  large  tanneries  in 
the  town,  with  cotton-mills,  and  manufactures  of  gloves 
and  of  woollens.  Madame  de  Maintenou  was  born  in 
one  of  the  prisons  of  this  town ; and  among  its  cele- 
brated men  may  be  cited  Beausobre  and  Louis  de  Fon- 
tanea.  The  town  is  pleasantly  seated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sfevre,  and  its  vicinity  embraces  numerous  charming 
walks  and  drives.  Population  about  17.0(h). 

The  remaining  towns  are  of  inconsiderable  size,  and 
present  nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

Dictionnaire  Geographiquc  Universal ; Maltc-Brun ; 
Bolhi. 

SEW,  n.  3 Spelman  describes  the  office  of  seiner 

Saw,  r.  > to  be  to  taste,  and  place  in  order  the 

SeVer.  J dishes  at  a feast ; and  he  adopts  the  opi- 
nion of  Cowel  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Fr. 
asseoir,  ditponert,  collocarr , to  put  or  place  in  order. 
Cowel  asserts  that  he  had  seen  the  word  written  asseour  : 
and  in  the  Law  Lat.  of  Fleta,  this  officer  is  called  as- 
sessor, i.  e.  ordinaior,  collocutor,  dispositor.  In  Leland’s 
Collcctanta  we  have  accounts  of  the  feasts  given  at  the 
respective  inthronizations  of  Archbishop  Ncvelle  and 
Archbishop  Warham.  Among  the  different  officers  em- 
ployed, the  tnrcr  stands  conspicuous:  it  appears  that 
he,  at  certain  different  times,  was  to  go  to  the  dresser, 
and  there  take  say  or  assay  of  every  dish ; the  manner 
of  so  doing  is  described,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  important  business;  and  clearly  hb  (the sewers) 
principal  duty,  namely,  to  say  or  assay  the  meats,  (not 
only  at  the  dresser,  but  also,  in  presence,  at  the  table,) 
as  it  was  that  of  the  cupbearer  to  ia«te  or  asstty  the 
drinks.  At  the  feast  given  by  Warham  to  Henry  VIII. 
and  Charles  V.,  on  their  way  through  Canterbury  from 
Dover,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ns  sewer,  (we  are  told,) 
rode  upon  a white  hobby  before  the  banqueting  dishes, 
and  after  some  ceremonies  he  rode  to  the  table,  when 
he  delivered  hb  hobby,  and  sewed,  kneeling  at  the  table 
where  the  Emperor  was.  All  this  seems  at  variance 
with  the  common  Etymology.  What  can  sewed  here 
mean  ? probably,  sayed , assayed , or  tasted.  The  Fr. 
essayeur  is  one  that  tastes,  or  takes  an  as*ay  ; essayer 
is  to  take  a taste,  make  a trial  of ; essay  is  the 
taste  or  essay  taken  of  a Prince's  meat  or  drink,  and 
also  the  vessel  whereout,  or  piece  whereof,  it  is  taken. 
See  Cotgrave.  Sewer  then  may  be  from  essayeur, 
sayeur. 

To  sew,  from  the  verb  essayer,  sayer ; and  the  noun 
from  the  Fr.  noun,  applied  as  we  now  use  gout,  or  haut- 
gout,  for  dbhesor  viands  of  high  taste  or  flavour. 

The  Fr.  have  also  their  escuyer  trenchant,  a carver,  or 
squire  of  the  mouth ; also,  a taster  / (for  he  that  carves 
to  a prince,  ever  tastes  of  what  he  carves,  before  his 
master  touch  it.)  Cotgrave.  And  from  this  escuyer 
our  sewer  b by  some  thought  to  have  sprung;  but  the 
carver  or  carving  esquire  has  hb  share  in  the  tasting. 
Mr  Tyrrwhitt  says,  sewes&n  dishes  from  the  same  verb 
asseoir.  May  it  not  lie  dishes,  viands,  sayed  or  tasted? 

2 wi»l  not  tellen  of  hir  strange  sews, 

Ne  of  hif  wtmin.  nr  hir  hvTonsrwrs. 

Chaucer.  The  tfyu *rct  Tale,  r 10381. 

And  after  wi'h  divers  spie<wu 

Th«*  flrahr,  wh*-n  it  whs  *«•  to  hrwe. 

8 Hr  taketh,  and  mnkcih  fitfnif  n 


I want  cunning  be  order  to  descriva 
Of  every  courae  tfw  diversities, 

The  atraage  * wn,  and  the  subtleties, 

That  were  that  day  wired  in  that  place. 

Lydgate.  Siege  of  Troy. 
At  ewle  we  wonten  gambol*,  daunee, 

To  Canute,  and  lo  aing, 

To  baue  gud  ipiced  tew,  and  roata, 

And  plum-put  for  a king. 

Homer,  Albion’ t England,  book  v,  cb.  uir. 
Sew,  or  3 Goth,  siujan  ; A.  S.  siwian  ; Sw.  sy, 
/■  It*  Lat.  su-ere  ; Gr.  mt tv,  (carmir,  for 
Sk'wster.  J *rura-<me«v,  shows  that  ow*  once  ex- 
isted.) 

To  join  together,  by  the  intervention  of  string,  thread, 
silk,  Ac.,  by  needle  and  thread,  silk,  Ac.,  or  other  mate- 
rial, prepared  in  like  manucr. 
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Somme  tew\e  »*k.  for  shedfnge  of  }e  wet*. 

Fieri  1‘touhman.  ft  non,  p.  128. 
And  in  my  herte  wondren  I began 
W hat  that  be  an,  til  that  I undrratode. 

How  that  hi*  cloke  wm  towed  to  hit  bod*. 

Chunter . The  Chononet  Yemannes  lYotogue,  T.  15974. 

And  whan  they  knew*  that  they  were  naked,  they  owed  of  a fig-  • 
tree  lerea  in  monrr  of  brrchca. 

Id,  The  Permutes  Tale , p.  152. 

No  man  tewiih  a patch*  of  newe  cloth  to  an  olde  doth,  elm  he 
takith  awey  the  newe  pacche  fro  the  old*,  and  a more  brvkyng  i* 
WicUf.  Mark,  ch.  ii. 

Alao  no  man  towiik  a pec#  of  newe  clothe  vnto  an  old*  garment*, 
for  then  taketh  he  away  the  newe  pece  from  the  olde,  and  ao  k the 
rent  worn.  Tyniat,  Bible,  Anna  1551. 

Than  they  towed  fygge  leuea  together  and  made  them  apurncs. 

Id.  Genesis,  ch.  Ui, 

Boethiua  shewed  the  art  of  totting,  as  well  for  tailors,  as  cocvi- 
nera  and  shoemakers. 

Holland.  Plume,  book  vii,  eh.  lei. 


At  eeery  twisted  thrid  my  rock  let  flie 
Unto  the  sew'  eter,  who  did  ait  roe  nigh. 

Ben  /hum.  The  Sad  Shepherd,  net  ti.  ac.  3, 
What  ! means  Avacidet  to  apin  and  tew  t 
With  apear  and  aword  in  field  thy  valour  shew; 

And.  leaving  this,  the  nobler  Pallas  know. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Art  of  Love,  book  i« 

S*w.  See  Sue. 

Sew,  v.  1 Fr.  suirre,  to  follow ; issir,  to  issue,  to 
Sewer.  J go  or  depart  out,  to  flow  forth.  Cot- 
grave. 

To  sew  a pood,  b to  flow,  or  cause  the  waters  to  flow 
forth  ; and,  consequently,  to  drain  the  pond. 

Sewers  (called  shores)  are  courses,  canals,  through 
which  water,  Ac.  issues , runs  off. 

And  [they  ] siewe  and  hurt*  many  of  the  abbot  tea  tenaunfcna, 
and  spuyled  and  brake  hia  closures  and  warynea,  and  sewyd  their 
pondes  un-J  waters,  and  dyd  vnto  them  many  displeasures,  to  the 
Titer  ruyne  of  that  monastery. 

Fahyan.  Ckronyde,  Anno  1376, 
Sew  ponds,  amend  dams,  and  sell  webater  thy  wool. 

Tatter.  September  t Husbandry,  p.  18. 
Under  whose  floor  the  common  tetter  past'd. 

Up  tu  the  same  a loathsome  aieuch  that  cut. 

Drayton.  The  Baron i Wart,  book  V. 

A*  on*  who  long  in  populous  city  pent, 

Where  honors  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  aire. 

Forth  uwmn£  on  a Sommer's  monte  to  breathe 

Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farmer 

Ailjoy  nd.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost , book  ix.  1.  445. 


- ■ ■ ■ — - - ■ Thither  flow, 

A*  to  a common  and  most  uoiaomc  tewee, 

Thu  dreg*  ami  feculence  of  ev'ry  laud. 

Cawptr.  1%e  Task,  book  i. 
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*•  Sewers,  in  Late,  are  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Commissioners,  who  derive  their  authority  from  a Com- 
j mission  under  the  Greet  Seal,  granted  in  pursuance  of 
Ihe  Statute  23  Henry  VIII.,  c.  5,  to  such  persons  as 
are  named  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Treasurer, 
and  the  two  Chief  Justices,  or  by  three  of  them,  whereof 
the  Lord  Chancellor  must  be  one.  Separate  Commis- 
sions appointing  distinct  sets  of  Commissioners  are  granted 
lor  different  districts,  according  to  convenience.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  is  to  superintend  the 
repairs  of  sea-banks  and  sea-walls,  and  the  cleansing  of 
rivers,  public  streams,  ditches,  and  other  conduits 
whereby  any  waters  are  carried  off.  The  Commissioners 
may  proceed  to  make  such  orders  as  lie  within  their 
power,  e.  g.  for  the  repair  of  a sea-wall,  or  for  the  re- 
moval of  some  impediment  to  the  current  of  a stream, 
either  upon  their  own  view  or  upon  the  presentment  or 
inquisition  of  a jury.  They  may  impose  such  rates  as 
they  thiuk  necessary  upon  the  owners  of  lands  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  in  case  of  refusal  they  may  levy 
the  same  by  distress  of  the  goods  of  the  recusant,  or  sale 
of  his  lands.  They  are  a court  of  record,  but  are  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  if 
they  exceed  or  abuse  their  powers.  The  Sewer’s  rate 
is  one  which  is  primarily  payable  by  the  landlord,  and 
not  by  the  tenant ; the  latter,  however,  may  by  agree- 
ment, either  relating  to  this  rate,  or  generally  for  the 
payment  of  all  rates,  render  himself  liable.  No  person 
is  liable  to  be  rated  who  does  not  and  cannot  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  works  for  which  the  rate  is  designed. 
If,  therefore,  the  lands  of  A are  so  high  above  the  level 
of  the  Sewer  that  no  stoppage  of  Ihe  Sewer  can  affect 
him,  a rule  upon  him  i«  illegal,  and  he  may  bring  an 
action  of  trespass  against  the  parties  who  levy  the  rate 
upon  his  lands  or  goods.  The  Statute  3 and  4 Will.  IV. 
c.  22,  introduces  many  regulations  for  facilitating  and 
better  ordering  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners. 
SEX.  | Fr.  sere;  It.  teuo;  Sp.  srxo;  Lat. 

Sk'xual,  > sexua  or  seen*,  from  the  old  supine  serum 

Se'xed.  J for  sextum,  because  (per  serum)  animal 
is  cut  (ireafur)  or  divided  into  male  and  female.  Vos- 
sius. 

The  division  or  distribution  into  male  and  female 
kind  ; as  distinguished  into  male  or  female. 

1 speake  against  my  ter, 

So  how  1 dout  before, 

But  truth  is  truth,  and  must*  be  tolde, 

Though  daunger  keep*  the  dore. 

Gascoigne.  The  Complaint  of  Phylomne. 

The  sex  of  womankind  of  all  other  is  most  bound  to  have  re* 
gardfol  ey*  to  men’s  judgments. 

.Wary.  Arcadia,  book  ii,  p.  179. 
Her  eyes  at  all  points  arm’d  with  those  deceits, 

That  to  her  rex  are  natural  every  way. 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

Dor.  Stay  Sophocles,  with  this  tie  up  my  sight, 

Let  not  soft  nature  so  transform'd  be 
(And  lot*  her  geotle  wex'd  humaoitie) 

To  make  me  see  my  Lord  bleed. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Moral  Representah ww,  voi.  ii.  p.  538. 

Till  Theseus  in  his  arms  convey’d  with  car*, 

Far  from  so  sad  a sight,  the  swooning  fair. 

Twere  loss  of  time  her  sorrow  to  relate ; 

III  bears  the  sex  a youthful  loro's  fate, 

When  just  approaching  to  the  nuptial  state. 

Dryden.  Pa/amon  and  Arche,  book  iii. 

A wife  1 ah,  gentle  deities,  can  he 
That  has  a wife,  e’er  feel  adversity  ? 

Would  men  but  follow  what  iht  sex  advise. 

All  things  would  prosper,  all  the  world  grow  wire. 

Pope.  January  and  May, 
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The  poet  Euripides  happened  to  be  coupled  to  two  noisy  vixens,  cdv 
who  so  plagued  him  with  their  jealousies  and  quarrels,  that  he  be-  _ 
came  ever  after  a professed  woman-hater  ; and  is  the  only  theatrical  KVY1Y)» 
writer,  perhaps  the  only  poet,  that  ever  entertained  an  aversiun 
tothorer.  Hume.  Essay  19. 

SEXAGENARY,  Fr.  sexagi  noire  ; It.  sessantino; 

Sp.  sexagenario ; sixty,  six  tens,  or  threescore. 

There  are  the  sexagenary  fair  ones,  and  upwards,  who,  whether 
they  were  handsome  or  not  in  the  last  century,  ought  at  least  in 
this  to  reduce  themselves  to  a decency  and  gravity  of  drew*  suit- 
able to  their  years.  Chesterfield.  Common  Sense,  No.  «. 

SEXAGESIMAL,)  Lat.  wxagesimus,  the  six- 
^ Sexennial.  jtielli;  Lai,  sex  annus,  at  every 

sixth  year,  or  lasting  six  years. 

This  evil  was  not  so  much  the  vice  of  their  constitution  itself; 
as  »t  must  now  be  in  your  contrivance  of  sexennial  elective  iudica* 

U>r**'  ^ tiirke. 

SEXANGULAR,  having  six  angles,  (sex  angulos .) 

The  grubs,  from  their  sexangular  abode. 

Crawl  out  unfinished  like  the  maggot’s  brood. 

Dryden. 

SETT  ANT,  \ Fr.  sextant,  sextile ; It.  text  ante, 

Se  xtile.  j sestile  ; Sp.  sexlil ; Lat.  sextans , sex- 
titis,  from  *rx,  six.  We  have  the  words,  but  not  their 
particular  usage,  from  the  Latin. 

A sextant  is  an  astronomical  instrument  measuring 
60  degrees,  or  the  sixth  part  of  300,  the  circle. 

Sextile,  in  astrology,  at  the  same  sixth  distant ; or  two 
signs,  30  degrees  each. 


- To  the  blone-moooe 


Her  office  they  prescrib’d,  to  th*  other  fire 
Thir  plani’tarie  motions  sod  aspects 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite, 

Of  noxious  effieacie. 

Milton.  Paradise  Last,  hook  X.  1.  656. 
That  th*  reflexion  of  the  solar  rays  is  terminated  in  the  clouds, 
wa*  'lie  opinion  of  the  Grecian  sage  ; hut  lunar  observations  have 
couvided  it  of  falshood ; and  that  planet  receives  the  dusky  light 
we  discern  in  its  sextile  aspect,  from  th*  earth’s  benignity. 

filanvil.  The  Faulty  of  Dogmatizing,  eh,  xviii".  p.  l/fl. 
In  one  half  hour  I have  learnt  to  cant,  with  an  indifferent  good 
grace  ; conjunction,  O||»o*.tion,  trine,  square,  ami  sextile,  an  now  nu 
longer  bug-bears  to  rot?,  I thank  my  mars  fur't. 

Dryden.  An  Evening's  tare,  act  iii* 
The  intercourse  of  trade  and  friendly  offices  was  carried  on  be- 
tween us  and  th«  natives,  without  being  disturbed  by  sny  one  acci- 
dent, till  the  evening  of  the  22d.  when  a man  found  means  to  get 
into  Mr.  Bayly's  observatory-,  and  to  carry  off  a sextant  unobserved. 

Cook,  royages,  voL  vL  book  iii,  ch.  vi.  p,  91. 

SFXTON,)  Fr.  tacriUain  ; It.  sagrestano;  Sp. 
Sb'xtonry.  J sacristan,  a sacro  loco  quern  custodit ; 
from  the  sacred  place  of  which  be  has  the  care.  Spel- 
man  says,  he  was  called  by  our  ancestors  srgentane. 

The  same  ennuter  Johan  Wartns  for  all  his  pcomocions  he  re* 
signed  the  all,  and  retayned  to  hymsdfe  but  a small  rnieng,  and 
that  was  the  sextemry  of  our  lady  churche  in  Renes,  worthe  by 
yere,  if  he  be  resydent,  a C.  frankes. 

Lard  Berners.  Frmssart.  Omtyc/r,  ch.  197. 

^ Let  the  merry  boils 

(Fur  unknown  joys  work  unknown  miracles) 

King  without  help  of  sexton,  and  presage 
A new-made  holy-day  for  future  age  ! 

Cowley.  On  his  Majesty  s Return  out  of  Scotland. 
Th*  sextan  or  keeper  of  this  cell  was  apprehended,  and  the  ques- 
tion demanded.  What  waa  become  of  the  treasure  aforesaid  of 
2000  pound  which  Jupiter  had  in  custodie,  and  which  now  was  cat 
of  the  way  and  be  gone  ? 

Holland.  PUme,  book  xxxiii.  ch.  L 
They  may  get  a dispensation  to  hold  the  clerkship  and  sextos* 
ship  of  Uwir  own  parish  in  euorunendam.  Smft. 

— — Human  earth 

Ejected,  to  moke  room  for — human  earth  ; 

Tne  monarch's  terrour  1 and  the  sextan  '*  trade ! 

Voung.  The  Complaint.  A sght  9. 

a v 
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SEXTON.  Parish  clerk*  and  aerfow*  sre  aba  regarded  by  the  cowmens  law 

ah  persons  who  have  freeholds  in  their  office*  ; and  therefore 

SBY-  though  ‘hey  may  l*  punished,  jet  they  cannot  be  derived,  by 
CHKLLBS.  ecdesaartieal  censures.  , - v i.  • -a  u - w. 

vJ<—  / Wuckflmt.  Caattntniartrt,  toL  i.  book  u ch.  u.  p.  395. 

SEXTUPLE,  six  times,  six  fold. 

Which  well  agttwth  unto  the  proportion  of  man  ; where  leaflth, 
that  i*,  a perpendicular  from  the  vertex  unio  the  sole  of  the  foot,  w 
tfiiup/e  nv.ro  b*s  breadth,  or  a ngbt  line  drawn  from  the  riba  of  one 
aide  to  another}  that  is,  a direct  line  between  the  breast-bone  and 

Sir  T**m#a  Brmm.  Fulgar  Errowrt,  book  iv.  eh.v.  p.  243. 


SEYCHELLES  (the)  or  Man E*  htLXNDft,  sometimes 
called  the  Seychelles  Archipelago,  are  a small  group 
to  the  North-East  of  Madagascar,  between  3°  38'  and 
4°  45f  S..  and  55°  15'  and  56®  10'  E.,  and,  perhaps,  the 
Seven  Sisters  and  Three  Brothers*  (As  sete  Irmaas 
and  Os  ires  Irtnaos)  of  the  early  Portuguese  navigators, 
but  more  probably  their  Ilhas  do  Almirsnte,  the  largest 
of  which  they  placed  in  3°  30'  S.  (Lin*choten.  ii.  126.) 
and  the  group  between  3°  30*  and  4°  SO'  S,,  and  50 ' and 
51°  E-,tt  degree  to  the  North  of  the  Almiranls  (Admiral’s) 
Islands  in  modern  Charts,  Their  present  name  is  de- 
rived from  M.  Moreau  de  Seychelles,  a superior  officer 
in  the  French  East  India  service  when  they  were  first 
explored  in  1743.  The  whole  group  consists  of  three 
larger,  12smaller  islands,  and  15  islets  or  rock*.  l.Mahd, 
the  largest  isle,  of  which  the  Capital  is  in  4°  37'  SO''  S. 
and  55°  25'  E. ; 2.  Prftlin,  in  4°  17'  24"  S.  55°  39  E. ; 
3.  Silhouette,  (Profile.)  in  4°  27r  S.  55°  l V 30"  E.  The 
Island  of  Mshe  (so  named  in  honour  of  M.  Main?  de  la 
Bourdonnais,  Governor  of  Mauritius  in  174.4)  is  a 
mass  of  rock  irregularly  oblong  in  form,  stretching  from 
North-West  to  South-East,  and  measuring  about  17 
nautical  miles  in  length,  and  five  or  six  nautical  miles 
in  breadth.  It  was  originally  covered  with  forests, 
which  were  imprudently  burnt  by  the  first  colonists,  so 
that  the  lower  and  most  accessible  tracts  are  now  very 
bare  of  wood.  Cotton  was  formerly  cultivated  advan- 
tageously, but  sugar  of  an  inferior  quality  has  since 
been  found  more  profitable;  and  many  small  vessels 
are  built,  most  of  the  settlers  being  engaged  in  the  coast- 
ing trade.  Cattle,  poultry,  and  other  sea-stock  is  also 
reared  in  considerable  quantities,  so  that  the  port  of 
Mahl  affords  an  abundant  supply  of  refreshments  for 
the  India  ships  in  their  passage  outwards.  But  the 
security  of  thst  harbour  is  not  the  only  advantage  which 
it  possesses.  A remarkably  mild  and  healthy  cli- 
mate, (Rochoo,  ii.  136.  Laplace,  i.  149.)  not  liable  to 
any  sudden  and  violent  changes  of  temperature,  render 
it  a most  agreeable  as  well  as  convenient  place  of  resort. 
The  cool  season,  which  begins  in  May  when  the  South- 
East  monsoon  sets  in,  brings  a few  rainy  squalls  of  short  du- 
ration. The  wind  sometimes,  though  rarely,  veers  round 
to  the  South  and  South-West  before  the  North-West 
monsoon  commences  in  October.  At  that  season  gales 
from  the  same  quarter  commonly  occur,  but  they  are  rarely 
Mah*.  severe.  “MaAd,5,as  M.  Laplace  justly  observes,  (i.  149.) 

" doit  cet  heureux  climat  & m petition  tur  la  limite  det 
venlt  aliiet  de  Sud-EU  et  de  ceux  d'Ouett,  qm  touffient 
toute  Vannee  tout  Cequateur,  rnrrmtnt  avec  violence. 


* In  LinacheW*  Chart,  (*.».  1W6.)  the  centre  of  the  largo 
island  of  As  *ete  Irroaas  is  placed  in  3°  t&  N.  and  S83  25'  E. 
about  ^ 12'  E.  or  Cabo  do  Natal,  (Cape  Christina-.)  the  Nanh- 
West  pu.nl  of  Madagascar.  Oa  tie*  Innaos  are  very  small  islands 

a little  to  the  South  of  “ the  Seven  Sisters,"  and  about  3*  farther 
Eutv^nh  Abrolho,  | the  caltrop,)  *'  2 O'  S.  B*  of  the  Great 
Sitter,  is  probably  Make. 


mait  toujour t aver  un  ciei  mmhre  et  pluvious.'*  Hence  the  CH^' 
Seychelles  never  suffer  either  from  long  droughts  or  from  , 
excess  of  rain.  The  pretty  little  Island  of  St.  Aon,*  on  g(  Anne, 
the  North-East  side  of  Mahd,  protects  its  harbour  from 
the  wind  in  that  quarter,  and  is  about  three  mileB  distant, 
in  4°  36'  S.  and  55°  28'  30"  E.  Praslin,  which  received  Prasha* 
its  name  from  the  party  sent  by  the  Due  de  Praalin  in 
1768  to  survey  the  rocks  and  shoals  between  tire  coast 
of  India  and  the  Isle  of  France,  (Mauritius,)  had  been 
more  appropriately  named  the  Isle  of  Palms  by  M.  de 
la  Bourdonnais,  by  whose  order  these  islands  were  sur- 
veyed by  M.  Lazare  Picault  in  1 743,  That  navigator  found 
this  island  almost  entirely  covered  with  a peculiar  species 
of  palm,  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  elsewhere,  of  which  the  fruit 
alone  hail  been  previously  known.  It  was  called  by 
the  early  Portuguese  navigators  Coco  de  Msldivia  or 
Coco  de  Salomon,  having  been  first  gathered  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Maidive  Islands,  where  it  is  thrown  up  by 
the  snrf;  the  tree  producing  it  was  therefore  supposed 
to  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  as  productions  so 
wonderful  could  not  fail  to  have  astonishing  virtues,  the 
kernel  of  these  coco-nuts  was  applied  by  the  physicians  Maldivian, 
of  that  age,  both  European  and  Asiatic,  as  a sovereign 
remedy  for  poison,  palsy,  epilepsy,  and  almost  every 
disease  deemed  incurable  by  ordinary  medicines.  Like 
all  other  treasure- trove,  these  nuts  belonged  exclusively 
to  the  king  ; and  s single  one  is  said  to  have  been  sold  for 
more  than  jf300.  (Owen,  ii.  166.)  The  tree  itself, 
though  indigenous  only  in  this  island,  flourishes  in 
Mauritius,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  by  the  French. 

It  was  discovered  in  1769  by  Bared,  a French  officer  of 
engineers  employed  in  tlie  survey  of  the  Seychelles, 
and  was  called  by  his  countrymen  the  Coco  de  roer. 

(Rochon,  ii.  146.)  It  rises  to  the  height  of  about  50 
feet,  and  terminates  in  a crown  of  large  fen-shaped 
leaves,  whence  Son  tie  rat  (Foy.  d la  Nouv,  Gtrinee,  lab. 

37.)  look  it  for  a Bornssus.  It  was  first  described  ac- 
curately by  La  Billardidre,  who  ascertained  that  it  forms 
a distinct  genus,  which  he  named  Lodofcea;  and  to  par-  Lodoicea. 
ticularize  this  species  he  added  the  term  Sechellarum.  SeebsUn* 
(Ann.  du  Mt net,  tab.  13.)  In  one  respect  it  differs  from  rew< 
moat  other  palms,  as  its  flowers  have  many  stamina, 
and  it  would  be  placed  in  the  class  Jcomndria  of  the 
Linmean  system.  3.  Silhouette  is  an  irregular  oval.  Silhouette, 
about  three  nautical  miles  across  each  way,  being  one 
mountain,  the  sides  of  which  are  broken  into  fertile  val- 
leys. The  Seychelles  appear  to  have  been  uninhabited 
when  first  colonized  from  the  Isle  of  France  in  1768  or 
1769.  They  have  been  virtually  subject  to  Great  Britain 
for  nearly  half  a century,  having  capitulated  in  1794, 
and  observed  a strict  neutrality  in  the  subsequent  war 
till  the  capitulation  was  renewed  in  1806.  On  the  capture 
of  Mauritius  in  1810,  these  islands,  as  dependencies  on 
it,  were  formally  taken  possession  of,  and  finally  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1814. 

* Id.  De  Laplace,  who  say*,  iu  hi*  Preface,  (p.  1.)  that,  in  com- 
posing his  work,  be  hml  out  ameuhed  any  other,  here  take*  occa- 
sion to  criticise  the  Abbe  Rochen,  who,  to  174 1,  gave,  he  adds, 

(l  153.)  53>  17'  R.  a*  the  longitude  of  this  island,  wad  w therefore 
y 15"  in  error ; but  that  astronomer,  who  passed  a month  in  the 
Seychelles  in  1769,  not  in  1741,  two  reals  before  they  were  explored, 
places  this  “ port"  in  4C  3d'  S.  and  53J  15  lu,  (Foyayr,  u 

45.)  so  that  the  error  i»  only  5'  12".  The  pa  wage  probably  referred  to 
by  M.  Laplace  is  in  Kochoa's  Foyrngr,  u.  146 1 and  53'  V,  not  17', 
is  tlie  longitude  given  from  an  euursion  of  Jupiter's  first  satellite; 
the  reel  difienwee,  therefore,  between  him  and  Obtain  Owen, 
whose  lifternai  nu turn  53°  V 54",  M.  Laplace  says  he  adopts,  is 
54"  instead  of  S'  15".  A critic  should  be  careful  as  to  hw  own 
accuracy  before  be  calls  in  rpietUon  that  of  others. 
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CHKLt.FS.  ^Ie  P°*‘t'on7  extent,  and  population  of  llic  Island  of  Sir  G.  Lowry  Cole,  Governor  of  (hat  island,  to  Karl  Ba-  SRY- 
‘ , Mauritius  and  its  dependencies,  given  in  the  following  thurst.  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  iu  CHBLLBfc 
Tabic,  are  extracted  from  the  statements  forwarded  by  1826. 


S.  latitude. 

E.  kuigituda.  Free. 

Slaves. 

Extent. 

Rodriguez  Island  . , . 

ia° 

4F 

63° 

20* 

23 

100 

9000  acres;  a good  port  on  North 

side  ; no  drinkable  witter. 

Cargados  de  GarajSoa,  or 

16 

25 

59 

41 

. , 

A coral  bank  with  five  islets ; no  fixed 

S.  Brandio 

population ; four  islets  swept  away 
in  the  hurricane  of  the  19th  of 

March,  1826. 

Tromelin,  or  Sandy  Island 

15 

53 

54 

31 

. . 

Scarcely  above  the  water,  part  of  a 

hank  60  leagues  long  and  10  broad. 

Da  Galega 

10 

24 

56 

27 

3 

199 

Two  low  islands  covered  with  cacnos ; 

water  brackish;  produce  much  oil; 
have  no  anchorage. 

S.  Joan  da  Nova,  or  Far- 

10 

12 

50 

56 

i 

6 

Six  islets  (two  only  of  any  size) 

quhar’s  Islands  . • . 

surrounded  by  breakers;  produce 

cacnos. 

Astove  (Estonro?)  . . . 

10 

6 

47 

43 

.. 

, . 

Unoccupied. 

Assumption  Island  . . . 

9 

46 

46 

28 

. . 

Ditto. 

Cosmoledo  Group  . , . 

9 

43 

47 

40 

. . 

. , 

Ditto. 

Aldabra 

9 

21 

46 

6 

, , 

A coral  reef. 

St.  Peter 

9 

18 

50 

50 

Almost  inaccessible. 

Providence 

9 

14 

»i 

5 

8 

27 

Neither  anchorage  nor  water,  but 

many  cucaos. 

Almirante  (Admiral)  Islands. 

He  Plate 

5 

51 

55 

23 

, , 

. , 

Uninhabited;  quarantine  station. 

St.  Francis 

7 

9 

52 

41 

Bijouiier  (Jeweller's)  . . 

7 

3 

52 

42 

Alphonso  ....... 

7 

0 

52 

42 

De  la  Boudeuse  (Pouter) 
Des  Neuf  (Nine  Men's)  . 

Marie- Louise 

De  l'Etoile 

6 

6 

6 

5 

10 

14 

9 

47 

52 

53 
53 
53 

51 

9 

12 

3 

► 

-( 

The  Almirante  Isles  are  the  low  sum- 
mits of  an  extensive  coral  reef,  fre- 
quented only  for  the  turtle-fishery. 

Des  Roches 

5 

40 

53 

39 

St.  Joseph  ...... 

5 

27 

53 

32 

Daros,  or  D’Arroe  . . . 

6 

24 

53 

23 

African  Islands. 

Eagle  Isle  ...... 

South  Isle 

5 

4 

7 

55 

53 

53 

23] 

28 

>- 

...J 

These  are  properly  . part  of  the  Al- 

Norib  I tie 

4 

53 

53 

28 

i 

mirante  group. 

Seychelles. 

Cdtivi  (Coetivi)  .... 

7 

9 

56 

13 

20 

90 

Anchorage  for  small  vessels;  500 

Frigate  Isle  (lie  aux  Fre- 

4 

35 

55 

56 

. . 

[acres. 

g»««) 

lie  aux  R&ifii  (Reef  Isle) 

4 

34 

55 

45 

Bird  Island  

3 

45 

55 

10 

, , 

, , 

lie  Denis 

3 

48 

55 

38 

lie  Aride  (Dry)  .... 

4 

12 

55 

39 

lie  Curieuse 

4 

16 

55 

42 

. , 

He  Praslin 

4 

17 

55 

39 

98 

S10 

Good  anchorage  on  North  side ; 2514 
productive  acres. 

He  Marianne 

4 

19 

55 

55 

. . 

• . 

lie  de  la  Digue  (Barrier 

Isle) 

lie  du  Nord  (North)  • • 

4 

21 

55 

50 

240 

101 

2000  productive  acres. 

4 

22 

55 

12 

, # 

# , 

lie  Silhouette 

4 

27 

55 

u 

24 

112 

Veiy  lot;  1515  acre*. 

He  Ste.  Anne  (Peak)  . . 

4 

36 

55 

28 

10 

256 

1200  acres. 

lie  Mah<£  (South  Point)  • 

4 

48 

55 

31 

90S 

5159 

72,768  acres;  thin  soil,  and  often 

unproductive. 

He  Legour  ...... 

5 

39 

72 

37 

, . 

, . 

Two  small  islet*  discovered  in  1820; 

bed  anchorage. 

Peros  Banhoa  (Porto  dos 

5 

23 

72 

3 

7 

113 

22  islets ; good  entrance  on  S.  side. 

Banhos,)  Baths  Port  . 

3 o 2 
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SRY- 

CHKLLBS, 

S.  latitude. 

E.  longitude. 

— 

Solomon  Island*  ....  5 

23 

72  35 

SHACK. 

The  Three  Brothers  (Os  6 

10 

72  28 

ire*  Irmfios)  .... 
The  Six  Islands  «...  6 

35 

71  25 

Diego  Garcia  .....  7 

15 

72  32 

The  whole  number  of  the  Seychelles  Island*  amount* 
to  30 : to  the  13  mentioned  above,  the  following  islet* 
may  be  added : lie  aux  Cerfs,  Anonyme,  dtt  Sud-Est, 
lie  Longue,  lie  Ronde,  He  Moyeune,  Th«frese,  La 
Conception,  l*Ile  aux  Roches  Marines,  les  Cousin 
et  Cousine,  les  Trots  Sonirs,  Tile  Felicite,  lea  Ma- 
melles,  and  Hie  Plate,  reckoned  above  as  one  of  the 
Almirante  croup.  To  the  South-East  of  the  Sey- 
chelles, in  8°  15f  S.  and  60°  E„  i*  the  Northern  end  of 
the  extensive  bank  called  by  the  Portuguese  Saya  dc 
Matha,  i.  e.  Coat  of  Mail,  the  exact  form  of  which  is 
given  to  it  in  their  early  Charts. 

See  Rochon.  Voyage  a Madagascar ; Sonnerat,  Voy- 
age ala  Nouvrlle  Gutnee;  Jan  Huyghen  van  Linsclioten, 
Itinerarium  ofle  Schip-vaerl  naer  Oast  ojte  Bortugads 
Indien , t'Amstelreilain,  1644 ; Bulletin  des  Sciences 
(•eographiques,  xix.  320.;  Captain  W.  F.  W.  Owen, 
Tablet  of  Latitudes  and  Longitude t,  Loud.  1827,  4to. ; 
Captain  VV  F.  W.  Owen,  Narrative  of  Voyages  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa , Lond.  1 833,  2 vols.  8vo. 

SEYMERIA,  in  Botany,  a genu*  so  called  by 
Pursh,  after  Henry  Seyiner,  an  English  naturalist.  It  be- 
longs to  the  class  Didynamia,  order  A ngiospermia,  and 
natural  order  Scraphularincet.  Generic  character : calyx 
cumpanulate,  with  five  linear  segments;  corolla  with  a 
short  tube  and  oblong  segments ; stamens  four,  nearly 
equal ; stigma  slender;  capsule  globose  at  the  base,  and 
compressed  at  apex,  many-seeded. 

A genus  separated  from  Geraniia,  consisting  of  two 
species,  natives  of  North  America;  they  are  annual  herbs, 
with  pinnate  filiform  leaves,  racemose  inflorescence,  and 
small  yellow  flowers. 

SHA'BBY,  ■>  Lye  is  inclined  to  think  shabby , 
Sha'hbii.y,  >«.  g.  (a  fellow,  homo  pannis  obsitus , 
Sha'bbiness.  J a manne  clothed  in  rags,)  is  formed 
from  scabby. 

To  shab  is  in  vulgar  use,  and  seems  to  mean  to  shove, 
(shuv,  tkub,  shabf ) to  ahab  or  shove  off,  put  off,  evade  ; 
meanly,  dirtily. 

They  wen  very  thtthbg  fellows,  pitifully  mounted,  and  worm 
arattccL  Lord  Clarendon.  D*ary,  Dec.  7,  1688. 

1 wish  she  would  lead  you  her  pretty  white  hand. 

In  mending  your  cassoc,  and  smoothing  your  hand. 

(Fur  the  dean  was  so  thobl y,  and  look’d  l.ke  a ninny,) 

That  the  captain  suppos'd  he  was  curate  to  Jinny. 

Stsi/t.  Hamilton  a Baron,  Ann o 1 729. 

Ho  exchanged  his  gay  *hahbme*t  of  clothes,  fit  foe  a much 
younger  nun,  to  warm  uses  that  would  be  decent  for  a much  older 
wU®»  Spectator. 

— ■ — — With  the  drap’ry  she  had  got 
Within  her  little  tAabfty  cot, 

She  might  for  all  the  town  provide. 

And  break  both  York-strcet  and  Cheaps  ide. 

Uoyd.  The  AW-Zfiwr  Head. 

I sat  dowa  on  one  of  the  benches,  at  the  other  end  of  which  waa 
seated  a man  with  very  shabby  clothes. 

Gotdumtk.  Etoey  6.  vol.  ir.  p.  344. 
These  shabby  evasion*  are  themselves  sufficient  arguments 
against  those  who  ate  them. 

Took*.  Diversion*  of  Put  try,  pert  u.  ch.  vii. 

SHACK,  n.  perhaps  Shake;  the  grain  s'aken  from 


SHA 


Free. 

Slaves. 

Extent. 

SEY- 

1 

9 

1 1 islets ; cocao  trees  abundant. 

CHELLES. 

3 

40 

Cacao*  and  turtle  abundant;  water 

SHAD. 

N'^/W 

scarce. 

l 

10 

Ditto.  ditto. 

20 

255 

Horseshoe  shaped ; excellent  liar- 

bour;  water  brackish. 


the  ripe  ear;  ond  which  hog*  were  turned  out  to  find 
and  iced  upon: — applied,  generally,  to  feed  among 
stubble. 

Covetous  men  now  a dales  plow  up  so  nigh  the  common  balkes, 
and  walkve,  which  good  men  heforetime  made  the  greater,  and 
broader,  partly  fur  the  cuminodium  waJke  of  his  neighbour,  partly 
for  the  belter  shacke  in  harvest  time,  to  the  more  comfort  of  his 
poor®  neighbours'  cattell. 

Homnftet.  Sermon*  for  Rogation  Wetke,  p.  237. 
SHA'CKLE,  v.  I A.  S.  sceacut,  scacul;  D. 
Sha'cklc*.  it.  yschaechel ; Junius  thinks  may  be 
Sha'ck-locx.  J from  the  A.  S.  sceac-an.  to  shake, 
because  a prisoner  in  shackles  cannot  move  without 
shaking  them.  Skinner  from  the  verb  shaeckelen , to 
involve,  to  infold,  ami  this  from  shacken,  rapere,  because 
rubbers  deserve  a chain  of  the  kind  called  shackles. 

To  shackle,  is 

To  fetter,  to  manacle,  to  chain;  to  impede,  embarrass, 
or  restrain,  free  action  or  motion. 

— ■ — And  it  is  great 

To  do  that  thing  that  cods  all  other  d cedes. 

Which  shackle*  accede n Is,  and  bolts  vp  change. 

Shahpeare.  Antony  and  Cleopatra , fot.  365. 

His  sites  he  moves,  and  out  of  caytives*  hamlet 
Himarlfv  he  frees  by  secret  raeaucs  unscene; 

His  shackle*  emplie  lefle,  himtclfe  escaped  cleenr. 

Spenser.  Farris  Quttne,  book  li.  can.  1 . 

For  as  gaylcrs  with  coiruicts. 

So  |*o pet  deale  with  a faultar ; 

Their  tin-sal ue  like  the  Setting  loose 
From  shackles  to  the  hsulter. 

Warner.  Album's  England,  book  v.  ch.  Kxiv. 

The  swarthy  smith  spits  in  his  buekehornc  fist. 

And  bids  his  men  bring  out  the  five-fold  twist, 

Ilis  shackles,  skocklockea,  hampers,  gives,  and  cliaines. 

His  linked  bolts. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Patio  rale,  book  i.  song  5. 
No  trivial  price 

Should  set  him  free,  nor  small  should  be  my  praise 
To  lead  him  shackled,  and  expoe'd  to  acorn 
Ofgstheriag  crowds,  the  Briton's  boasted  chief. 

Pktkpt.  Blenheim. 

He  told  me,  that  most  of  the  men  end  women  an  the  island  were 
thus  painted ; and  also  that  they  had  all  ear-rings  made  of  gold, 
and  gold  shackles  about  their  legs  and  arms. 

Dampirr.  toy  age*.  Arm  1690,  vol  i.  ch.  xviii.  p.  514. 
t He  carried  with  him  the  shackle  of  the  bilbo-bolt  that  was  about 
his  leg,  which  was  taken  from  him,  as  soon  as  he  got  on  shore,  by 
one  ot  the  chiefs,  and  given  to  Omai. 

CmiL  Voyages,  voJ.  vi  hook  iii.  ch.  vi.  p.  93, 
SHAD.  Geaner  says,  the  fish  called  by  Pliny  (9. 
43.)  glanis  is  the  Gcr.  schad ; no  named  from  sc  hade, 
(see  scathe,)  a dam  no  quod  infert. 

~ With  this  staff* 

Old  Alvares  has  led  up  men  so  close, 

They  could  almost  spit  in  the  cannon's  mouth, 
vv  hilst  I with  that,  and  this  well  mounted,  scour'd 
A horse-troop  through,  and  through,  like  swift  desire, 

And  seen  poor  rogues  retire,  all  gurr,  and  gash'd 
Lika  bleeding  shad*. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Love’*  Care,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

The  lsst  [Hastelquikt]  mays  that  the  shad  is  found  in  ths  Me- 
diterranean near  Smyrna,  and  ob  the  coast  of  Egypt  near  Roectto  ; 
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SHAD,  and  that  in  the  month*  December  ami  January  it  ascends  the 
— Nile  as  high  as  Cairo : that  it  i«  stuffed  with  pot  jaram,  and  when 

SHADE,  dressed  in  that  manner  will  very  nearly  intoxicate  the  eater. 

Pennant.  British  Z.ofogy,  voL  ala.  p.  451.  71r  Shad  Hr  t ring. 


SHADE,  n.  D.  fehaede,  tchaedut&e,  srftaed- 

Shade,  t\  uwen;  Ger.  schatten } in  Sw, 

Sha'deful,  skugsa,  tkygga ; A.  S.  trade, 

Sha'dy,  teeadewan  ; Goth,  scadus , which, 

Sha'pow,  n.  > Junius  thinks,  has  a manifest  af- 
Sha'dow,  r.  flnity  with  the  Gr.  <nc«a,  vmbra. 

Sha'dowino,  n.  Tooke  says  they  are  the  past 

StiA'nowisH,  tense  and  participle  of  A.  S.  scead- 
Sha'dowy.  an,  Goth,  skuid-an,  (D.  tchryd-tn , 

Ger.  schrtdni ,)  separate,  segregate,  dicidcre , and  mean 
(something,  any  thing)  secluded,  separated,  retired ; 
or  something  by  which  we  arc  separated  from  (he  wca* 
ther,  sun,  Ac. 

Shade,  consequentially,  is. 

Obscureness,  darkness ; cloudiness,  gloominess,  cool- 
ness, shelter.  A retired  or  sheltered  place ; that  which 
shelters,  obscures. 

Shade  or  shadow,  the  representation  of  form  or  figure, 
separating  or  obstructing  light. 

To  shadow, — to  darken,  obscure,  protect,  cover ; also 
to  represent  obscurely,  darkly,  imperfectly:  to  sketch, 
delineate,  or  describe  imperfectly,  in  an  unfinished  style. 

And  )w  kyng  nan  bate  a schade,  A let  hym  worpe  al  uut. 

R.  Gloucester,  p . 107. 
Godrs  blessido  body,  hit  bur  fur  oure  bote 
And  hit  a frreb  pe  fconde.  for  such  is  pe  mjghte 
Map  no  grydichc  post  glyrle  per  hit  sfai/racrji. 

f’trrt  I’tunhman.  / isiott,  p.  365. 

And  the  multitude  of  men  and  of  wymmrn  Lilecuynge  in  tha 
Lord  was  more  cuenresid,  .othnt  thei  btoughien  out  syke  uiea  into 
•tretie.  and  leideu  in  litil  beddi*  aud  couchis.  that  wbanne  Petir 
cam  narneli  the  schadewe  of  him  schuldo  tchndcwe  cch  of  hem, 
and  thei  schuleu  be  delyut-ml  fro  their  sikenevri*. 

IVsctif  The  Urdu  of  Aposths,  ch.  ▼. 

They  brought  the  syckc  into  y*drete*,  and  laide  them  on  heddn 
and  palettes,  y'  at  the  lest  way  y*  thadotet  of  Peter,  whf  be  coma 
by,  might  shadow  tome  of  the.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Cartes  a shadowe  hath  Likeneise  «f  the  thing  of  which  it  is  sAe- 
stosoed,  but  shadow*  is  not  same  thing  of  which  it  is  shadowed. 

Chaucer.  The  FYi tones  Tale,  p.  149. 

Thou  nowe  koowest.  that  thilke  very  reucrcnce  n*  aisye  oat 
co men  by  these  shadttsry  trmnsitorye  dignities. 

Id.  Boeetut,  book  iii.  De  Consolations. 

For  Nsrcisatta  shortly  to  tell, 

Hy  aduenture  enme  to  that  well, 

To  rest  him  in  the  shaddowiny 
A day,  when  he  came  from  hunting. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  the  Rase,  p.  182. 

How  is  (quod  I)  that  he  is  shailed  thus 
W iih  yonder  cloth,  I not  of  what  colour  f 

Id.  The  Court  of  Lore,  p,  377. 
Where  he  brholdcs  the  words  that  sholde  confoundo 
The  wanlc  of  death,  by  humility  to  be 
la  mortall  may  dr,  in  mortal!  habile  made. 

Eternity  e in  mortal  vayle  to  shade. 

Wyat.  The  A actor,  p.  395. 

And  ao  rndcr  tAadau-eof  that  warre,  a squyer  of  Brucela,  called 
Water  O.traste,  toke  the  stronge  castell  of  Robcboyse,  on  the 
rfuei  of  Seyne. 

Lard  Berners . Froissart.  Cronycle,  ch.  208. 

The  wiles  the  prince,  prickt  with  reprochful  shame. 

As  one  awakte  out  of  long  slombring  shade , 

Revivyog  thought  of  glory  and  of  fame. 

United  all  lus  poures  to  purge  himselfe  from  blame. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queer e,  book  ii.cau.  11.  , 

The  eastern  Avon  vaunts,  and  doth  upon  her  take  i 

To  be  the  only  child  of  thadrfnl  Savernakr.  i 

Drayton.  Poff-olbion,  song  3. 


e Enfant  to  sevke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 

n A shadie  grove  not  fan  away  Wiry  spide. 

That  promist  ayde  the  tcmjwat  to  withstand. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quetne,  book  l.  can.  1. 
Although  his  [Tib aid]  shadowy  tomb  (being  no  more  than  an 
. DOoourary  cwnotajxh)  be  shown  at  Christchurch  in  Canturhurv, 
f JTet  hia  substantial  monument,  wherein  his  bones  are  deposited,  is 
to  be  seen  in  St.  Gregory's  in  Sudbury. 

Fuller.  Worthies,  vol.  it.  Suffolk. 

They  aay  that  iu  the  towoe  Syene,  (which  is  above  Alexandria 
, 50  stadia.)  at  noon-tide  in  the  tmddcs  of  summer,  there  ia  no  sha- 

• ot  all ; and  fur  farther  experiment  therof.  let  a pit  be  stmkc  in 

the  ground,  and  it  will  be  light  all  over  in  every  comer ; whereby 
it  appeareth.  that  the  Mimic  then  ia  just  and  directly  over  the 
place,  as  the  very  zenith  thereof. 

Holland.  Pit  me,  book  ii.  ch.  Ixxiii. 
The  warlike  elfe  much  wondred  at  this  tree, 

So  fayre  and  great,  that  shmloued  ail  the  ground. 

Spenttr.  Faerie  Qmeene,  book  ii.  can.  7. 
The  line  of  distance,  which  makes  the  third,  with  aLl  its  adum- 
brations and  thadawtstgt. 

Etelyn.  Mtscellanetms  Writings,  p.  371.  Architecture. 

— Darkness  now  rose. 

As  day-light  sunk,  and  brought  in  louring  night, 

Her  «W*>wir  offspring  unsubstantial  both. 

Privation  tneer  of  light  and  abeent  day. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  book  ir.  1.  394. 
The  Jews’  religion  was  of  Car  leu  perfection  and  dignity  than 
ours,  ours  bemg  that  truth  whereof  theirs  was  but  a shadauHih 
prrfigurative  resemblance. 

Hooher.  Ecdesiasticalt  Polstie,  book  vliL 
Rise,  son  of  Tydeus!  to  the  brave  and  strung 
Rest  seems  inglorious,  and  the  night  too  long. 

But  tlrepV  thou  now  ? when  from  yon  hill  the  foe 
Hangs  o’er  the  fleet,  and  shades  our  walls  below. 

t'spe.  Homer.  Jlsad,  book  x. 
And,  rivet'd  up  wdh  heat,  lay  dying  in  their  bed, 

The  Indies  gasp'd,  and  scarcely  could  respire  ; 

The  breath  they  drew,  no  longer  air,  but  fire; 

The  fainty  knights  were  scorch’d  ; and  knew  not  where 
To  run  for  shelter,  for  no  shade  was  near. 

Dry  den.  The  Floseer  and  the  Leaf. 

My  locks  (the  plpiittous  harvest  of  my  head) 

Hang  o’er  my  manly  face ; and  dangling  down, 

As  with  a shady  grove,  my  shoulder*  crown. 

Id.  Owrf.  Ale/amerphoaes,  bock  xiii. 
Nearehus  assures  us,  that  during  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of 
India  (for  no  part  of  India  extends  beyond  the  Onto)  the  two 
shadows  fall  not  the  same  way,  as  in  other  parts  ; for  when  they 
sailed  far  into  the  ocean,  towards  the  South,  there  the  shadow 
nigh  noun-day  declined  Southward  ; and  when  tb«  sun  was  upon 
the  meridian  they  had  no  shadmre  at  all.  ^ 

Roche.  Arrutn.  History  of  Ain  under  s Expedition,  vol.  ii.  book  T. 
ch.  xxv.  pu  252. 

But  ns  Augustus  « still  shadowed  of  IF. net*.  I must  prepare 
that  subject,  by  thowiug  how  dextrotttiy  h«  managed  k«»h  the 
prince  and  prople,  so  as  to  displease  neither,  and  to  do  good  to 
bw,h'  Dry  den.  Dedication  to  the  jEneid. 

By  the  visible  place,  he  means  about  their  monuments  and  se- 
pulchres, where  the  shadowry  phantasms  of  such  souls  hove  some- 
times appeared. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  part  i.  eh.  iii.  p.  28. 

I f.umd  here  a very  snug  cove  sheltered  fom  all  winds,  which 
we  called  Luncheon  Cove,  because  here  »c  dined  on  cray-fish  on 
the  side  of  a pleasant  brook,  shaded  by  the  trees  from  both  wind 
and  sun.  CooL  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  book  L ch.  v.  p.  7(1. 

The  means  \j  which  the  painter  works,  and  on  which  the 
effect  of  his  picture  depends,  are  light  and  shade,  warm  u„d  cold 
colours. 

Reynolds.  Worhs,  vol.  iii.  p,  146.  Notes  on  the  Art  of  Pninhng. 

On*  ot  the  first  rules,  fi.r  instance,  that  I believe  every  master 
would  give  Jo  a young  pupil,  meeting  hi.  conduct  and  mansge- 
ment  of  hght  and  shadow,  would  lie  what  Leonardo  da  Vied  has 
actually  given  ; that  you  must  impose  a light  pound  to  the  sha- 
dowed side  of  yoor  figure,  and  a dark  ground  to  the  light  side. 

Id.  76.  vol  i.  p.  264.  Discourse  S. 
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SIIADK.  A*  thcv  Wiw«llip ftln  goda,  thrir  Udingi  are  of  the  kind  which 
— cutrt«pi'M<]H  with  the  mtune  »>f  l*xir  dunai.  They  are  «lwd»*ry 
81! APTS-  and  unsufcftMtifll  ; dream*.  imiiile*.  and  mHiutt,  which  dance 
BURY.  before  their  eve*,  nod  often  lead  litem  to  perdition 
■ — — v Knox.  M or**,  vut.  ii.  j>.  169.  fwijr,  No.  155. 

SHAFT,  ) tier.  sc  hall,  *agitta,  et  onutt  leiutn 

Sha'fisilnt.  J tni^Ue  ; A.S.  tceaji,  tctefl,  frum  Her. 
tchaffen , A.  S.  Mceof-an.  trof-an,  ten  fan,  to  shove;  in 
1).  n'Aiiirfli.  The  A.  S.  tcof-an.  hc-tmf-an,  So  inner 
interprets,  to  thrust,  cast,  hurt,  throw,  or  shot*.  And 
Took*  concurs  that  shaft  means  that  which  is  thot'd. 
Applet!  to 

Any  missive  weapon,  an  arrow;  (sc.  cast,  thrown, 
shot  from  a bow ;)  to  that  by  which  a cart  or  other 
carriage  i*  shoved  or  foretd  along;. 

Shaft  of  a mine;  the  opening  shoved  or  shovelled 
into  it. 

Shaft  of  a pillar : perhaps  from  the  shape  resembling 
the  round  arrow  nr  missile  weapon.  Somner,  in  e., 
«•  Scraftes-hyrg,  Shaftes-btiry,  so  called  happily,”  saith 
Mr.  Camden,  “ from  the  churches  spire-steeple,  such  as 
the  Saxon*  called  shaft*:  rather  (I  take  it)  from  the 
fashion  of  the  hill,  being  round  and  smooth,  #A«f?-hke, 
and  giving  name  to  the  place  before  any  church  there 
erected  ” 

II is  slepe.  hit  mete,  hi*  drift ke  it  him  hyrsft, 

That  Lana  he  wen,  and  drie  ui<«  »hap. 

Chaucer.  The  Kaijfhieo  Tale,  v.  1364. 

So  at  the  la*t  the  «A aft  of  free 
I d rough  i hi l,  with  the  le  (then  three. 

id.  The  Homo* I of  the  Rote,  p.  184. 
The  sailing  fine,  the  cipre*  death  to  pi. une. 

The  shooter  ewe,  the  nspe  tor  ihaPrt  plain*-. 

id.  The  Assembly  of  Fonda.  p.  331. 

I will  apeak  of  tho»«  *Ai r/tet  which  Engluhrmen.  at  this  dare, 
must  common  tv  do  approve  and  ulluwe.  A thof)  hath  three  prin- 
cipal! part*,  the  ttele,  the  Uther»,  and  the  head;  whereof  every 
one  must  L«  aeverallys  *|*>kvn  of. 

Aa  htim.  H -rtf a,  Ixxik  ii.  p.  141.  Tarophitna. 

Therefore  let  your  Lutr  have  good  bigg-  Iwndv,  a aha  f<  meat  and 
two  fiugvr*  at  the  least,  fur  ihe-e  which  1 hare  s]K>kan  of. 

id.  lb.  p.  132. 

— - — " ■ — Upon  a day. 

Ax  she  the  wooden  wnh  how  sod  thaftet  did  ratings, 

The  hartlevae  liyml  ami  reabacfcc  to  di-iinay. 

Dan  Kaunui  ehiurairt  to  meet  her  by  the  way. 

Spenoer.  Ftr-rv  Queen?,  book  ii.  can.  2. 

Called  they  are  so.  for  'hat  they  ore  but  a cnbite  or  three 
*Ao/7m  «/j  (Jr  apunpra)  high,  that  is  to  any,  three  tunes  nine 
iucliea.  IMM  l%ntr,  tank  rii.  ch.  ii. 

The  great  Achihc*  march'd  not  to  the  field, 

Till  Vulc.m  that  impenetrable  shield 

And  arm*  had  wrought ; yet  there  no  bullet*  flew  ; 

But  tkafle  and  darts,  which  the  weak  Phrygians  threw. 

Haller.  Intiructwna  to  a Ptmnlrr. 
The  racer  stumble*  in  the  abaft, 

And  show*  he  was  not  meant  fur  draft. 

UoytL  The  Cobbler  of  Cripp>eyate  a Letter. 

To  the  influence  of  unjust  ptc ;<o*«e*xion  it  must  be  attributed, 
that  a-mie  kinds  of  library  pursuits,  indisputably  innocent  at  least, 
such  as  the  study  of  antiijuities,  have  been  attacked  with  ail  the 
ahafla  of  ridicule. 

Kmnr.  Harks,  VoL  I.  p.  357.  Eaany,  No.  73. 

SHAFTSBURY,  a Borough  and  Market-Town  in 
Dorsetshire,  situated  on  a steep  hill,  npimreutly  ter- 
minating In  a point,  from  which  shaft-lit  eminence 
both  iu  former  British  name,  Caer  Pal  lad  wr,  and  its 
present  Snxoo  appellation  are  said  to  be  derived.  Toe 
elevated  situation  of  the  town  renders  its  air  pure  and 
healthy,  ami  many  of  the  houses  in  it  command  an  ex- 
tensive prospect ; but  from  the  same  cause  it  is  some- 
what bleak,  and  not  well  supplied  with  water.  It  is  ir- 
regularly built,  and  contains  four  churches,  a handsome 


modern  guildhall,  and  several  benevolent  institutions.  SHAFTS- 
The  Borough  of  Shaftsbury  is  entered  in  Domesday  BURY. 
7?ooJt ; the  antiquity  of  the  town  is  proved  by  the  many 
fabulous  accounts  given  of  its  origin  by  the  early  - r , 
annalists ; some  later  writers,  however,  make  Alfred  its 
founder,  but  the  numerous  coins  and  other  Roman 
remains  from  time  to  time  discovered  in  its  neighbour 
hood  apf>ear  to  indicate  a much  earlier  date.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Alfred  only  improved  and  enlarged  Shafts- 
bury,  when  he  built  its  celebrated  nunnery,  of  which 
his  daughter  Ethel gida  (whose  charter  of  appointment 
is  still  extant)  was  the  first  abbess,  and  which  ranked 
high  among  the  moat  wealthy  and  highly  privileged 
monastic  houses  in  England.  Its  site  is  well  known, 
but  the  only  vestige,  even  of  its  ruins,  which  remains,  is 
a remnant  of  the  lofiy  embattled  wall,  supported  by 
massive  buttresses.  Shortly  after  the  Conquest  it  is 
recorded  that  Shsftsbury  contained  eleven  churches, 
exclusive  of  the  magnificent  abbey-church,  originally 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  the  removal  thither  of  his  baaes,  to  St  Edward  the 
Martyr.  Many  miraculous  cures  and  wonderful  works 
were,  according  to  common  belief,  wrought  at  his 
shrine,  and  to  the  resort  thither  of  innumerable  pil- 
grims the  ancient  prosperity  of  the  town  is  in  great 
measure  to  be  attributed.  Castle  Green,  the  name  of  a 
commanding  eminence  west  of  Shaflsbury,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  had  once  been  the  site  of  a fortress: 
no  such  building,  however,  is  mentioned  in  history ; 
there  are  some  few  evidences  of  entrenchments,  pro- 
bably Roman,  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Shaftsbury  (with  occasional  exceptions  of  little  moment) 
returned  two  Members  to  Parliament  from  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  until  the  Reform  Bill  in  1 b32  reduced  the 
number  to  one.  The  chief  manufacture  of  the  town  is 
shirt  buttons,  made  principally  by  women  and  children. 
Population,  in  1881,  3061.  Distance  from  Dorchester 
28  miles;  from  London  101  miles. 

SHAG,  adj.  A.  S.  sceacga,  coma.  A bush  of 
Shag,  n.  hair;  also  the  boughes,  branches. 

Shag,  v.  and  leaves  of  trees  or  hearbs ; also 

Sha'ggeo,  > flames  like  hairs.  Hereof  our  shagge 
S>u'ogkdmess,  for  clothe  of  an  high  nap;  as  also 
Sha'goy,  our  shock,  for  a shaggy  or  shagged 

Sha'gginxss.  dogg.  Somner.  Shock  is  shoke,  the 
past  participle  of  shake ; and  shag  may  be  shaked, 
shak'd , thag.  written  by  Harrison  thackcd,  shack'd, 
meaning  any  thing  shaked , — in  the  bushy,  rough,  con- 
fused, stale  of  hair,  leaves,  shake d. 

Bushy,  rough,  rugged ; uncombed,  unsmoothed,  un- 
polished. 

Pope  uses  the  verb  almost  literally,  t.  e.  shaken, 
shattered,  bruised. 

Panu.  TPwill  mit*;  your  often  must  be  full  of  bounty,  velvets 
to  furuuh  a gown,  silks  for  petticoats,  and  foreparts  okay  for  lining. 

Reaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  H'aman  Hater,  set  iv.  K.  2, 

Full  b Locke  and  griealy  did  hie  free  appears, 

Besmcord  with  smoke  that  nigh  hi*  rye-sight  blent; 

W ith  rugged  beard,  ami  hoane  ahapyed  lie  ore, 

The  which  he  never  wont  to  combe,  or  comely  aheare. 

Spenoer,  Faerie  Queeme,  book  iv.  can.  5. 

Of  the  aarae  kind  is  the  goat  hart,  and  differing  onely  is  the 
beard  and  long  *haS  about  the  • boulder*. 

Holland.  /Vi me,  book  viiL  eh.  XXnii. 

W!wn  as  those  (allow  deer,  and  huge-h lunch’d  stage  that  gras’d 
Upon  her  ahaggy  heaths,  the  naMengeri  araai’d 
To  ac*  their  mighty  herds,  with  high  palm’d  heads  to  threat 
The  woods  of  o'ergrowo  oaks. 

Drayton.  Poly-aAioa,  tong  12. 
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RounJ-rocf’tl,  short -join  toil,  frt  laek*  shag  and  Uhht, 

Broad  breast,  Cull  ryt»,  small  bead,  and  nustnl  wide. 

ShaJtrpeare.  Venn*  and  Adorns. 

The  inlxabilMti  could  not  inform  him  of  the  colour,  shagged- 
nett,  and  other  qualities  of  the  dog. 

Jfcrr.  Mysteries  of  Godliness,  (1660,)  p.  121. 

- — — And  in  front  of  him,  Apollo,  who  had  coat. 

About  his  bright  aspect,  a cloud  | and  did  before  him  be  are 
Jove’s  huge  and  each -where  thaggte  shield. 

Chapman.  Homer,  Ilimtl,  book  XT. 
Father  of  Gods,  will  any  man,  ef  all  earth’s  grant*  sphere, 
Aske  any  of  the  gods’  consent*,  to  any  actions  thurr. 

If  thou  wilt  flee  the  shog-hmrd  Greek*,  with  headstrong 
labours  frame 

So  huge  a worke,  and  not  to  us,  due  offerings  first  enflatne  ? 

Id,  lb.  book  vii. 


There  was  an  n>ld  usurer  not  far  from  London,  who  had  trained 
op  a dog  of  his  to  bring  hit  meat  after  him  in  a hand-basket,  so 
that  in  time  the  tkng-dog  was  so  well  bred  that  hi*  master  used  to 
send  him  by  hinuelf  to  Smitbfiald  shambles  with  a basket  in  his 
mouth,  and  a note  in  the  bottom  thrreof  to  his  butcher. 

Hour'll.  Letter  33.  book  iv.  p.  4B9. 

Their  hoi  re  is  betweene  the  wooll  of  a sheep*  and  the  hair*  of  a 
goat,  resembling  both,  sh, tried,  and  yrt  absolutely  like  vnlo 
neither  of  both. 

Holmshed.  Chronyelet,  voL  i.  eh.  x.  fol.  72.  The  Deter, pi  ion  of 
Briimne. 


In  this  wood  were  somtime  white  bale  with  thockt  heares  and 
curled  mane*  like  fierce  lions. 

Id,  lb.  sol.  r.  ch.  vii.  fol.  1 2.  The  Description  of  ScotUmd. 

• ■ ■ ■ Then  proves  if  he  bis  scent  can  toil. 

And  makes  among* t the  herds  and  flocks  of  thog+rvold  sheep, 
Them  flighting  from  the  guard  of  those  who  had  their  keep. 

Drayton.  Po/y-oUmn,  song  13. 

■ A bleak  expanse. 

Staff'd  o'er  with  wavy  rocks,  cherries*  and  void 
Of  every  life,  that  from  the  dreary  months 
Flies  conscious  southward. 

T7/o m ton.  A Hymn. 

As  when  the  polypus,  from  forth  hia  cave 
Torn  with  full  force,  reluctant  beats  the  wave ; 

His  ragged  claws  are  stuck  with  stone*  and  sands  j 
So  the  rough  rock  had  thofg'd  Ulysses’  hands. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyttey,  book  ▼. 
Westward,  a sumptuous  frontispiece  appear'd, 

On  Done  pdiaia  of  white  marble  rear’d. 

Crown'd  with  an  arcbitruTfl  of  antique  mold. 

And  sculpture  rising  on  the  roughen'd  gold. 

In  shaggy  spoils  here  Thearws  was  beheld, 

And  Perseus  dreadful  with  Minerva’*  shield. 

Id.  The  Temple  of  Fame, 

As  if,  like  him  of  fabulous  renown, 

They  had  indeed  ability  to  smooth 
The  shag  of  savage  nature,  and  were  each 
An  Orpheus,  and  omnipotent  in  tong. 

Cotrper,  The  Toth,  book  v. 

Though  from  the  colour  and  sJusgginess  of  the  hair,  and  its  un- 
likeness  to  any  land  animal,  we  judged  it  might  probably  be  that 
of  tbs  Urge  male  ursine  seal,  or  sea-bear. 

Cook,  f vyagrt.  toL  vi,  book  iii.  eh.  v.  p.  347. 
SHAGREEN,  Fr.  chagrin ; It.  xigrino.  Sec 
the  two  lust  Quotations  from  Goldsmith. 

u I have  laid  it  all  oat  in  a bargain,  and  here  it  is,”  pulling  out 
a bundle  from  his  breast;  "here  they  are ; a gross  of  green 
spectacles,  with  silver  rims  and  shagreen  case*.'’ 

Goldsmith.  Harks,  voL  i.  ch.  xii.  p.  61.  The  Ficar  of  Wakefield. 

The  men  of  Matain  also  wear  their  hair  very  long  ; and,  when 
they  fight,  cover  their  arm*  with  a substance  which  U be  vet  with 
thflLrk's  teeth,  and  their  bodies  with  a sort  of  shagreen,  being  skin 
of  fishes.  Cook,  f 'oyaget,  voL  vi.  book  in.  eh.  ix.  p.  139. 

The  natives  taka  (the  wild  aas)  for  their  skins,  of  which  that 
kind  of  leather  is  made  which  is  called  shagreen. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature.  71c  Ast. 

Its  dun  [the  shark’s]  is  by  great  labour  polished  into  that 
■uba lance  called  shagreen.  Id.  lb.  The  Shark  Kind. 


Shagreen,  from  the  French  eAflgrin,  is  properly  SlfA- 
the  name  of  a kind  of  leather  peculiarly  prepared,  and  GRF.KN. 
when  hardened,  much  used  for  the  outer  covering*  of  g,Tj\, 
sheaths,  cases,  and  small  boxes.  The  word  is  a enrrup-  , _t\ 

tion  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish  xdghrl  or  oaghri,  which 
signifies  the  rump  of  a quadruped,  and  the  leather  pro 
pared  from  that  part  of  its  skin.  It  was  originally 
brought  from  Constantinople,  and  a great  deal  is  manu- 
factured at  Astrakhin,  ( Azhder-klifin.)  and  throughout 
Persia.  An  inferior  sort  was  formerly  manufactured 
from  the  Squatina  (Mork  or  angel-fish,  Squalus  squatma ) 
and  the  Dogfish,  ( Squat u*  canicularis.  ) At  Astrakh.in 
Shagreen  is  prepared  by  a nice  and  tedious  process. 

From  the  hinder  part  (adg/irf  ) of  the  hide  of  horses  and 
asses,  immediately  above  the  tail,  a semicircular  piece  is  / 
cut  off  measuring  an  arshin  and  a half  (3  feet  6 inches) 
across,  and  rather  lens  than  an  arshin  (2  feet  4 inches) 
along  the  hack.  These  pieces  are  then  soaked  for 
several  days  in  water,  the  hair  is  carefully  scraped  off, 
the  skin  softened,  and  the  whole  reduced  to  the  consis- 
tency of  thick  parchment.  It  is  next  stretched  on  a 
semicircular  frame  and  moistened  so  as  to  give  it  an 
unifurin  tension  In  this  state  it  is  thickly  sprinkled 
with  the  hard  seeds  of  a species  of  goose-foot,  ( Chenopo - 
(hum  album,)  culled  Alabuta  by  the  TdtArs ; a felt  is 
laid  over  the  whole  and  well  trodden  down  to  press  the 
seeds  into  the  softened  skin,  which  is  afterwards  gradu- 
ally dried  out  of  doors  in  the  shade.  The  skin  is  then 
beaten  to  knockoff  the  seeds,  which  leave  the  impression 
that  forms  the  graining  of  Shagreen.  To  polish  it,  the 
roughnesses  ore  scraped  off  with  iron  scrapers,  the  skin 
having  been  laid  on  u bench  covered  with  thick  felts  or 
fleeces.  This  is  the  most  delicate  port  of  the  operation, 
as  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Shagreen  depends  upon 
the  nicety  with  which  these  rugosities  urc  removed. 
Subsequently  the  skin  is  again  softened  in  water  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  then  immersed  in  a hot  ley  formed 
by  an  alkaline  earth  called  shchora.  From  it,  the  skins  are 
taken  warm  and  laid  over  each  other  in  a heap  for  several 
hours.  They  ore  finally  steeped  in  a brine  of  common 
suit  for  twenty-four  hours,  which  renders  them  perfectly 
white  am)  fit  to  receive  the  dye,  which  is  applied  imme- 
diately. Sea-green  is  the  most  common  colour ; blue, 
red.  black,  and  even  white  Shagreens  are  prepared  by 
skilful  workmen.  The  true  Shagreen  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  counterfeit  mode  of  morocco,  by  the 
pealing  off  of  the  latter,  to  which  the  genuine  prepara- 
tion is  not  liable. 

See  Pallas,  Rcinen,  iii.  til.  4to.  St.  Petersburg,  1771 — 

1776. 

SHA'H,  a PArsi  or  modern  Persian  word,  terminated  Shaw, 
by  u silent  A,  having  a long  vowel  pronounced  by  the  s<ha- 
Persians  and  Hindus  of  the  lower  classes  like  the  a in 
call , and  thence  often  spelt  Shaw  by  English  writers, 
signifies  “ Sovereign  or  Supreme  Ruler.*  It  has 
been  erroneously  mistaken  for  a synonyme  of  the  TtliAr 
term  KhAn,  tl  I.ord  or  Governor,”  the  title  of  inferior 
Chiefs,  holding  their  Lordships  under  the  ShAh  or  P&- 
dtshAh.  *'  King  or  Emperor,"  styled  for  that  reason 
K hdn  KbAnAn, u Lord  of  Lords.”  The  Par*i  or  dialect  of 
Persia,  it,  as  Sir  William  Jones  long  ago  remarked,  (/ft. 

Rea.  ii.  54.)  derived  from  the  Zend  (living  or  sacred 
tongue)  of  the  Gabrs  or  ancient  Persians  adulterated 
with  a large  admixture  of  Chaldee.  But  the  Pahlavi 
or  Western  Persian  is  probably  the  channel  through 
which  the  PArsi  was  formed  from  the  Zend.  To  those 
languages,  therefore,  we  mast  look  for  the  etymology  of 
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SHAH,  modern  Persian  words.  The  Zend,  as  that  distinguished 
riiTii  ®c^°*ar  supposed,  is  little  more  than  a Prakrit  or  col- 

NAMaI  luquial  dialect  of  the  Sanskrit;  (Ibid.)  and  that  stippo- 
. j ^ . nition,  proposed  with  some  hesitation  by  Sir  William 

Jones,  was  positively  affirmed  by  Dr.  Leyden,  (As.  Res. 
x.  283.)  and  has  at  length  been  fully  confirmed  by  the 
labours  of  M.  Burnouf,  whose  discovery  of  a Sanskrit 
version  of  one  of  the  Zend  books  in  Anquetil  du  Per- 
ron's collection  has  enabled  him  to  devclope  the  structure 
of  that  ancient  sister  of  the  Sanskrit,  and  to  prove  that 
the  followers  of  Zoroaster  had  something  more  de- 
serving of  attention  in  their  Scriptures  than  the  unread- 
able and  unintelligible  farrago  published  by  Anquetil. 
If  theu  we  recur  to  the  Zend  for  the  origin  of  the  word 
Shdh,  we  find  that  Khshaya  signifies  " King;"  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe*  that  Khshihydh,  having  the 
same  meaning,  was  another  derivative  from  the  same 
root  kshi.  Both  appear  to  be  idiomatic  alterations  of 
the  Sanskrit  kshnlra,  in  Zend  khsbat’hra,  *'  a warrior,  a 
man  of  the  warrior  or  royal  tribe,"  whence  comes  Shih,  by 
the  suppression  of  the  beginning  and  end,  the  omission 
of  tin.*  t and  lengthening  of  the  vowel.  Xerxes  appears 
to  be  written  khsh'hArshA  in  the  Persipolitan  inscrip- 
tions, and  if  so,  may  be  rendered  “ Warrior  King," 
closely  corresponding  with  the  Greek  word  upijioc,  given 
by  Herodotus  (vi.  98.)  as  the  signification  of  Xerxes. 
Arta-k’hahai’hra,  “ the  Great  King,"  is  in  like  manner 
the  equivalent  of  Artaxerxes,  on  the  f-ame  monuments. 
(Burnouf,  Mem.  p.  123,  124.  Lassen,  p.  35,  78.) 

See  Asiatic  Researches,  Loud.  v.  y.  12  vols.  8vo. ; 
Burnouf,  Memo  ire  *ur  deus  Inscriptions  Cuneiformrs , 
Paris,  1836,  4to. ; Lassen,  Die  Altpersischen  KcU~ln- 
schnften , Bonn,  1836,  8vo. 

SHAHNAMA,  or  rattier  Sh&h-ndmah, ».  e.  The  Book 
of  Kings,  is  the  name  of  the  most  ancient  and  cele- 
brated poem  in  the  P&rsi  or  modem  Persian  language. 
It  is  a metrical  chronicle  of  the  ancient  Persian  Kings, 
containing  a very  remarkable  episode,  which  occupies 
nearly  one  half  of  the  work,  and  is,  according  to  no  in- 
competent judge,  Sir  William  Jones,  (Poes.  Asiat.  Comm. 
p.  294,)  " truly  epic,  approaching  more  nearly  to  the 
dignity  and  spirit  of  Homer  than  any  European  poem." 
Its  author,  Hasan  ihn  Sharf,  or  Sharfshih,  a peasant  of 
Tus,  in  Khords&n,  is  said  by  JAml  (in  his  Bihuristdn) 
to  have  recommended  himself  to  some  of  the  courtiers 
of  Mahmud,  SultAn  of  Ghaznah,  by  giving  a happy 
and  extemporaneous  conclusion  to  a tetrastich,  the  pre- 
ceding verses  of  which  they  had  proposed  in  order  to 
baffle  him,  and  find  a pretext  for  telling  him  to  go  about 
his  business.  The  Suit  An  was  so  delighted  with  the  wit 
and  genius  of  this  rustic  poet,  that  he  ouc  day  said  to 
him,  ” Thou  hast  made  our  court  a Paradise  ; (Firdaus  ;) 
and  the  epithet  Firdausi  thenceforth  became  his  dis- 
tinctive appellation.  He  was  afterwards  ordered  by 
Mahmild  to  compose  the  Shdh-namah  ; and  the  Sultdn 
was  so  charmed  with  the  first  thousand  couplets  (belt) 
of  it,  that  he  immediately  rewarded  the  poet  with  one 
thousand  golden  dinars,  (denarii,)  (£100.)  When  the 
poem,  consisting  of  sixty  thousand  couplets,  and  a work 
of  thirty  years'  application,  was  completed,  the  Sultan's 
ministers,  having  a greater  regard  for  economy  than 
genius,  advised  him  to  give  the  poet  only  sixty  thousand 
dirhems  (drachmae)  of  silver,  (£4200.)  Firdausi,  in 

* This  supposition  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  BurnouPa 
mode  of  rending  the  IVmpolitsn  inscriptions;  the  language  of 
which,  u probably  a dialect  of  tbe  Zend,  not  exactly  coinciding 
with  that  of  the  books  held  sacred  by  the  Pinis. 


contempt  of  so  penurious  a recompense,  immediately  SHAFI- 
diatributed  the  whole  of  it  to  the  people  about  him,  and  NAMa. 
revenged  himself  by  writing  a lampoon  on  Mahmud. 

Having  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  Sult&n's  ren-  _ 
geance,  he  passed  several  years  in  retirement;  but 
afterwards,  Mahmud.  having  heard  some  lines  of  the 
Sh&h-ndmah  recited,  repented  of  his  illiberality  to  so 
great  a poet,  and  sent  off  messengers  with  an  ample  re- 
compense and  splendid  robes  of  honour  for  Firdausi, 
who  then  resided  at  his  birthpl&oe  T6s.  “Hus  fortunate 
mar,"  says  Jrfml,  “ was  not  in  the  ascendent ; for  while 
these  gifts  were  carried  in  at  one  gate  of  the  city,  Fir- 
dausi's bier  was  borne  out  at  another."  He  adds  another 
circumstance  not  less  remarkable,  riz.  that  the  poet's 
only  daughter  aud  heir  refused  to  accept  the  Sultan’s 
proferred  munificence,  saying,  “ I,  who  have  inherited  a 
competency  for  my  support,  have  no  need  of  so  much 
wealth  and  bounty ;"  so  that  Mahmud's  messengers 
expended  the  sums  placed  in  their  hands  in  building  au 
almshouse  and  a caravanserai. 

Whatever  may  be  the  thought  of  the  probability  of  this 
story,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mahmud,  who  reigned 
from  a.  n.  999  to  1080,  was  the  patron  of  Firdausi,  who 
flourished  in  the  lVth  Century  of  the  Mohammedan  Era. 

His  poem  is  no  less  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
antiquity  and  of  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  its  diction 
than  as  being  almost  the  only  vernacular  record  of  ancient 
Persian  history.  The  episode  so  highly  extolled  by  Sir 
W.  Jones  gives  an  account  of  the  war  waged  by  Afra- 
siyAb,  Sovereign  of  Turin,  (Trans-Ox  iona,)  against  three 
Princes  of  the  Kalanian  dyuasty,  Kui  Kobud,  Kal  K&vus, 
and  Kal  Khosran,  the  latter  supposed  to  be  the  Cyrus  of 
the  Greeks,  who  killed  Afrisiyib  with  his  own  hand. 

Various  passages  from  this  poem  have  been  translated 
into  Engtish,  and  printed  either  separately  or  in  periodi- 
cal miscellanies  at  different  periods  ; but  the  most  com- 
plete account  of  its  contents  and  a fair  estimate  of  its 
poetic  merit  is  afforded  by  the  abstract  of  it  published 
by  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  the  East  India  Company's  medical 
service,  who  has  introduced  a metrical  version  of  many  of 
the  most  striking  passages  ; and  subjoins  tbe  Tale  of 
Sohrdb , which  he  had  printed  some  years  ago  in  India. 

A complete  edition  of  the  original,  in  4 vola.  8vo.,  was 
published  by  Captain  Turner  Macan  at  Calcutta  in  1829; 
the  first  volume  of  a critical  edition  by  Mr.  Lumsden 
having  already  appeared  there  in  1811. 

See  Jones,  Poesias  Asiatics  Commentarii,  Loud., 

1771,  8vo. ; Anthotogia  Persica  Vienns , 1778,  4lo; 
Atkinson,  ShaJi  Namek  of  Firdausi,  Loud.  1832,  8vo. ; 
D’Herbciot,  Ribliotheque  Orientate,  La  II aye,  1778, 

4 tom.  4to. 

SHAKE,  e.  "I  D.  shockcn ; Ger.  schocken;  Sw. 

Shake,  n.  Ishaka;  Fr.  chocquer ; A.  S.  scrac-an, 

Sha'ker,  f quatere,  concutere , a ft  tare. 

Sha'kino,  n . J To  move  or  cause  any  thing  to  move, 
to  and  from,  (quickly,)  backwards  and  forwards;  to 
cause  it  to  quake,  or  tremble,  or  totter ; to  agitate  or  act 
upon  with  sudden  and  repeated  motion  ; to  move  from, 
end,  consequently,  to  weaken  or  disturb  the  steadiness  or 
steadfastness,  the  firmness  or  fixedness. 

Shakes,  noun, — in  Byron,  is  a vulgarism,  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  custom  of  shaking  hands:  tbe  shake  being 
estimated  according  to  the  value  set  upon  the  person 
giving  it,  and  hence  applied  to  the  person. 

He  hi  gan  to  tehaJke  yi  axe,  for  to  imyte  anon, 

Ac  knygtss  criede,  A jedu  bt  twene  hem  roony  on. 

A Gtcuee*ter,  p.  25. 
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SHAKE. 

SHALE. 


kyngc”*  tide,  alias  ! Symouu  did  doua  tch.xie. 

R.  Bru*ne,p.2\7. 

Tresore  mot  fytide,  with  y&m  away  pei  schoke. 

Id.  p.  323. 

He  aigh  hia  wy  ves  modir  liggynge  and  sthukun  with  fc»cm. 

H'tchf.  Man  fine,  eh.  waii. 

Thei  schulen  gyve  into  youre  bosum  a goud  mesure  and  wel 
fillid,  and  schakun  togider  and  overflowing*. 

Id.  Lake,  eh.  vi. 

>Geue,  and  it  shall  he  geuen  vnto  you.  goud  measure,  pressed 
down*,  shaken  together,  and  running  uuer,  ahal  men  g*u*  into 
you  re  bosoms*.  BMe,  Anno  1451. 

With  that  the  chorlc  hu  dubbe  gan  shake, 

Frouning  his  rye  a gan  to  make. 

And  hidous  chr re,  as  man  in  rage, 

For  ire  he  brent  in  his  visage. 

Chaucer.  7%e  Roman!  of  the  Rata,  p.  201. 
But  full  great  pittie,  that  so  fair*  a mould 
Did  on  so  wrake  foundation  ever  silt ; 

For  on  a saudio  bill,  that  still  did  flitt 
And  (all  away,  it  mountod  was  full  hio ; 

That  every  breath  of  heaven  tkaked  itt. 

Spenser.  fame  Queeme,  book  i.  can.  4. 

• When  soon  the  troubled  ground, 

On  her  black  bosom  felt  the  thunder,  which  awoke 
Her  genius,  with  the  lAoei  thst  violently  tAoo* 

Her  entrails.  Dr  ay  tom.  I\Jy- o/hion,  song  '21. 

Jove  was  extremely  mou’d  with  him,  and  said.  What  words  are  these 
Thou  mightie  shaker  of  the  earth,  thou  Lord  of  all  the  seas  ? 

Chapman.  Homer . I had,  book  vii. 

Thou  makesi  us  a by  .word  among  the  heathin  ; a shaking  of 
the  head  among  the  people.  P sot  ms,  eh.  xliv.  v.  It. 

But  when  aloft  he  shakes  it  in  the  skies, 

Shouts  in  their  ears,  and  lightens  in  tboir  eyes, 

Deep  horrour  seises  every  Grecian  breast, 

Their  force  is  humbled,  and  their  (ear  contest. 

Pope.  Hooter.  Iliad,  book  IT, 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  shake  that  is  given  to  one 
part  of  the  earth  by  the  firing  ami  explosion  of  suhterraoeal  exha* 
fatiuns  (if  that  be  the  true  and  only  cause  of  earthqaakes)  is  not 
capable  of  reaching  near  so  far  as  divers  earthquakes  have  done, 
but  that  the  fire  passes  through  come  little  subterramrsl  clefts,  or 
channels,  or  hidden  conveyances,  from  one  great  cavity  or  mine  to 
another. 

Boyle.  Works,  voL  V,  ch.  v.  p.  14.  Of  the  Effects  of  IacoI  Motim. 

Purr.  Why,  by  that  skoic  of  the  head,  he  gave  you  to  under- 
stand that  even  though  they  had  more  justice  in  their  cause,  ami 
wisdom  in  their  measures,  yet,  if  there  was  not  a greater  spirit 
shown  on  the  part  of  the  people  the  country  would  at  last  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  hostile  ambition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

like r\ dan.  The  Critic,  act  ill-  sc.  1. 

I believe  they  would  cordially  agree  with  me,  that  a truly  ex- 
cellent comedy  is  that  wliieh  cause*  them  to  shake  their  sides  most 
frequently  with  the  drollery  of  its  scenes,  and  the  wit  and  humour 
of  its  conversation. 

AW.  Works,  vol.  Hi.  p.  337.  Evening  54. 
For  the  hand  of  the  heart  U the  index,  declaring 
If  well  or  if  ill,  haw  its  master  will  stand; 

I heed  not  the  tongue,  of  its  friendship  that  swearing, 

I judge  of  a friend  by  the  shake  of  his  hnn.l. 

Hit  son.  Miscellaneous,  song  80. 

I had  my  hands  full  and  my  brad  too.  just  theo,  (when  he  wrote 
Marino  Faliero,)  so  it  can  be  no  great  shakes. 

Byron  to  Murray,  Sept.  2$,  1620. 

SH ALDER,  perhaps  to  shale,  or  separate;  fall  or 
slide  into  the  channel. 

Lcland  heard  that  an  anne  ran  some  time  from  the  head  of 
Darwcnt  also  to  Srarborow,  till  such  time  as  two  hils  betwixt 
which  it  ran  did  skulder  and  so  choke  vp  his  course. 

Hoknshed.  Description  of  Brit  oust,  ch.  xv. 

SHALE, ».  e.  shell,  q.v.,  sheeting ; a shelter. 

There  u«  I Coll  Tragetour 
Upon  a table  of  sicamour 
Flay  an  vncuuth  thing  to  tell, 

I saw  him  carry  a wind  mill 
Under  a walnut*  shale. 

Chaucer.  The  House  of  Fame,  book  iii. 

VOL.  XX VII 


But  if  thou  examine  their  doctrine,  thou  shalt  finde  that  this  SHALE, 
fay  th  is  away  in  all  their  frutes,  and  therefore  are  they  wonne  — 
eaten  and  shales  without  kernelles.  SHALL. 

Tyndall.  Warkes,  p.  241-  Mat  these,  ch.  vii.  ‘ — t ' 
And  master  philosopher,  if  he  drinke  his  part, 

Will  not  trifle  his  name  in  the  bmlce  or  the  shale, 

But  go  to  the  kernel)  by  the  depth  of  his  art. 

To  be  found  in  the  bottom*  of  a pot  of  good  ale. 

JR  Beaumont.  The  Fr-alf  tation  of  Ale. 

Const.  To  horse,  you  g-allant  princes,  straight  to  horse, 

Doe  but  behold  yund  poore  and  staxued  band, 

And  your  fair*  shew  shall  suck  away  their  Bodies, 

Leauing  them  hut  the  shales  and  huaket  of  men. 

Shakspeare.  Henry  K act  iv.  sc.  2.  foL  86, 

It  had  much  of  glamour  might 
Could  make  a ladye  seem  a knight, 

A nut  shell  seem  a gilded  barge, 

A sheeting  seem  a palace  large. 

Scott.  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  can.  3. 

SHALL,  1 A.  S.  sccaly  shall , (says  Junius,)  deberet 

Should,  j to  owe.  By  the  faith  I shall  (o  God.  per 
Jidem , quam  dehco  Dro,  Chaucer  {infra.)  A.  S.  scyl-an ; 

Ger.  scof-fn,  sollen;  Sw.  skola , debere ; D.  sehuld, 
debit umy  schuldigh,  debens.  In  A.  S.  it  is  also  written 
tceal-an.  Sceal E,  says  Lye,  joined  to  an  infinitive,  has 
the  force  of  (he  future : os  llweet  sceal  tc  singnn;  what 
shall  I sing;  or  what  shall  or  owe  I to  sing.  Thu 
scroll  hatiin  : thou  shalt  call ; or  thou  shalt  or  owest 
to  call.  Nu  sceal  he  sylffarare:  now  he  himself  shall 
go  ; or  now  he  himself  shall  or  owes  to  go  (ought  to  go.) 

Wachter  says  that  the  Ger.  solicit,  debere , embraces 
within  itself  not  only  (hose  duties  which  we  owe  to  our- 
selves and  others,  but  also  pecuniary  debts,  and  even 
those  penalties  which  we  owe  to  the  laws ; and,  in  fine,  all 
those  future  circumstances  {futuros  casus)  which  ought 
to  be,  or  become,  or  be  done,  {fieri.)  And  he  adds, 
that  no  one  has  discovered  the  origin  of  the  word. 

Lye  thinks  the  application  to  future  time  is  to  be 
deduced  from  the  meaning  owe,  since  that  which  any 
one  owes  to  do,  is  still  to  be  done ; is  still  a duty,  a debt 
to  be  performed.  But  this  docs  not  reach  the  difficulty 
felt  by  Wachter:  whence  scyl-an,  scale n,  de-b-ere,  to 
owe.  It  is  at  least  worth  a conjecture.  The  A.  S. 
scyl-an,  in  D.  scheel-e «,  Ger.  sehclen , (see  Skill,) 
means,  to  divide,  to  distinguish;  met.  to  discern,  to  see 
distinctly,  the  separate  uud  distinct  qualities  of  things; 
to  sec,  to  view,  or  survey,  to  perceive  what  is ; to  see,  to 
ken,  to  know ; and  hence  its  application  to  right  and 
duty.  In  Chaucer,  the  duty  I shall  to  God,  is  I know 
to  be  Go  lf»,  I acknowledge  to  God. 

The  distinction  between  shall  and  will  in  their  appli- 
cation to  future  time  is  founded  upon  their  meaning; 
shall,  upon  foresight ; will,  upon  the  wish  or  desire,  the 
willingness  to  do  what  is  to  be  done;  thongh  in  usage 
now  transferred  to  instances  where  no  wish  or  willingness 
can  be  supposed. 

Should,  or  shulde , is  contracted  from  thulied f and 
wouldr , or  tcvld,  from  tcoolde. 

per  you  sc  halt  fynden  a plant  God  in  to  hylene, 

R.  (Hone  ester,  p.  14. 

Dede  him  toke  A he  died,  al*  it  sails  do  v*. 

R.  Brunnr,  p,  5, 

Alas  p»t  riche  shat  tree,  and  ruble  mannes  sLul 
For  p«  love  of  cure  Lord*. 

Piers  Ph.uhman.  p.  260. 

A clerk  poru  enchaotemcnt  hym  hi  gsn  to  toll?, 
pit  pe  s hulde  flrvt  fader  and  moder  quell*  : 

And  *epp  be  schist, Is  many  lond  ouer  paaoe  and  vrmde 
And  moity  hatuL-  oiler  cume,  and  seppv,  at  pe  ende, 

To  a nubie  loud  he  seho/de  cum*.  A p«re  al  lunl  l«, 

And  kypges  come  of  hys  blud,  at  put  me  sehulde  *e. 

ft.  Gloucester,  p.  10, 

3 x 
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He  seid  vuto  }am  alle,  J«*t  panicked  mid  it  be, 

J* At  iu  xllc  pe  load  tuli  be  no  k Jug  bot  he. 

R.  flrwuw,  p.  26. 

Thjfug  pat  b)  J*  wurlde  Wot.  wherefure  sholdeti  pow  spue 
To  rebcrcen  bit  by  returyk. 

Piers  Ptouhmtm,  p.  203. 

For  folk  rite  on  folk  and  rewrae  on  rewme.  and  erthe 

moryngis  and  himgir  aehulrn  be  by  pLaru.  these  thmgis  tchsslen  bo 
tiigyr.nynjjo  of  sorrnri*.  But  se  ye  you  till  for  thei  achulen  take 
you  in  couucvls  and  ye  tekuien  be  beeten  in  Bynagxgii  and  ye 
Bchulen  stonde  hi  fore  kyngia  and  dotneenaeu  fur  me  in  witnossyng 
to  hem.  Weft/.  Mark,  ch-  xiii. 

For  there  shall  nation  ary  so  agayuste  nacyon,  and  kyngdom* 
agayntt  kyngriome.  And  ther  skat  bo  earthquakes  in  a!  quarters, 
and  fanuahini-nt  and  troubls*.  Thcst*  an;  the  begynnyngvs  of 
Boron*.  But  take  hede  to  your  arluea.  For  they  iAo/  bryn,ro  you 
«p  to  y*  counsels  and  into  the  ainagoges,  and  ye  ahal  be  beaten  *,  yea, 
and  sAal  be  broughte  before  rulers  and  kiuge*  for  my  take  fur  a tea- 
tiinoiiyall  snto  them.  Bshle,  Ammo  1550. 

Jhcsua  amwerde  and  seide  to  hem.  Undo  this  temple,  and  in 
thre  days  I trhal  reise  it.  Therfor  the  Jrwia  aeiden  to  him.  in 
fourty*  and  size  yeer  this  was  bildid,  and  sc  halt  thou  in  thre 
dayet  reise  it  f WwU/.  John,  ch.  ii. 

And  he  waa  there  to  the  deth  of  Eroude  that  it  scht Me  be  ful- 
fill id  that  was  s«id  of  the  Lord  bi  the  prophets  seiying*  fro  Kgipt 
I have  elepid  my  son*.  Id.  Matthew,  ch.  iL 

And  thou  Cafemaum  whether  thow  srhalt  be  arerid  up  to  hevenen  ? 
thou  srhalt  go  doun  into  hello,  for  if  the  virtues  that  ben  don  in 
thee,  bidden  he  don  in  8odotoe : permvenlnro  thei  trhuldm  bane 
dwreliid  in  to  this  dai.  Id.  lb.  ch.  xi. 

For  by  the  faith,  I that l to  Ood,  I wene, 

Was  neuer  atruunger  none  in  her  degree 
Than  was  the  queue  iu  casting  of  her  eye. 

Chaucer,  The  Court  &f  late,  v.  131. 
Bche  of  you  to  shorten  with  yoore  way 
In  this  vUge  that  teilen  tales  twey. 

Id.  The  Kmghtet  Tales,  f.  745. 
As  I best  might,  1 hid  fro  him  my  sorwe. 

And  toke  him  by  the  bond,  Sciot  John  to  borw*. 

And  said  him  thus  ; Lo,  1 am  youres  all, 

Beth  asrirhe  as  I have  ben  tu  you  and  thall. 

Id.  The  Sfuiem  Tab,  T.  10839. 
Tiburce  answered,  and  aside ; Brother  dere, 

First  tell  me  whither  I that,  and  to  what  man. 

Id.  The  Second  Nonnet  Tale , v.  15708. 
And  y*  thul  both?  anon  unto  me  swere. 

That  never  mo  ye  tkal  my  con  tree  dens, 

Ne  roaken  werre  upon  me  night  ne  day. 

But  ben  my  frendee  in  alt  that  ye  mav. 

Id,  The  Knighitt  Tale,  v.  1753. 
And  therfor*  of  hia  wise  purveyance 
He  hath  to  wel  beset  hia  ordinance. 

That  spec**  of  thingea  and  progressions 
Shu/len  codurcn  by  success  Kins, 

And  not  cterne,  withouteu  any  lie. 

Id,  lb.  v.  3013. 

And  swore  hia  oth,  as  he  waa  trewe  knight, 

He  wolde  don  so  ferforthly  hia  might 
Upon  the  tyrant  Croon  hem  to  wrrke, 

That  all  the  ptple  of  Groce  tAsslde  tpeke. 

How  Creon  waa  of  Theseus  yserved, 

As  he  that  hath  ia  deth  ful  wel  deserved. 

Id,  It.  v.  891. 

Also  I praie  you  to  forgive  it  me. 

All  have  I not  setts  folk  in  hir  degree, 

Here  in  this  tale,  as  thst  they  shulden  stonde. 

Id.  Ik.  v.  74b. 

Men  thuUen  wedden  after  hir  estate, 

For  youths  and  elde  is  often  at  debate. 

Id,  The  MUlrret  Tale,  v.  3230. 
What  shall  befalle  here  afterward* 

God  wote,  foe  now*  vj-em  this  tide 
Mon  see  the  worlds  on  entry  aide 
In  soiuirK'  wise  so  dineraed 
That  it  well  mgh  slant  ait  nnwrsed. 

Gower.  Con/,  Amt,  Prologue. 


SHALL. 


For  all  reason  wolde  this,  SHALL. 

That  vnto  him,  which*  the  head  it,  

The  roeiubre*  buxom  thall  bowe.  S H A L- 

Gower.  Com/.  Am,  p.  8.  LOW. 

Thei  e*in,  that  God  is  mighty  there, 

And  thall  ordeine,  what  he  wyll. 

There  raak*  thei  none  other  skytL  Id.  Ik.  p.  10. 

For  here  in  erthe  among*  vs 
If  no  man  write  how*  it  stode. 

The  pris  of  them  that  were  good 
Shuttle  (as  who  saijrth  a great  partis) 

Be  loete.  Id.  Ik.  p.  7.  Prologue. 

For  certs*  such*  a raaladi* 

As  I now  haue,  and  long*  hsue  badde. 

It  might  make  a wise  man  nsadde 

If  that  it  thuide  long*  endure.  Id,  Ik,  book  i. 

Sic  in.  It  is  a minds  that  thall  remain  a poison 
Where  it  is : not  poysoo  any  further. 

Como.  Shall  remaioe  ? 

Hear*  you  this  triton  of  the  minnoues  ? Mark*  you 
His  absolute  thall? 

Shahtpeare.  Coriohmn,  act  iii.  sc  I.  fob  15. 

Remember  what  I warn*  the*,  shun  to  tail*, 

And  shun  the  bitter  consequence  : for  know 
Tha  day  thou  rat’st  thereof,  my  solo  command 
Tranagrewt,  inevitably  (hou  ikalt  dye ; 

From  that  day  mortal,  and  this  happte  Mate 
Shalt  loose,  expell'd  from  hence  into  a world 
Of  woe  and  sorrow. 

Milton.  Paradue  Loaf,  book  viiL  I.  327. 


SHALLOP,  Fr.  chaloupe  ; which  Duchat  derives 
from  the  Ger.  tckaU  See  Scallop,  ante.  The  Fr. 
eonuille , a shell,  in  also  a boat  or  any  open  vessel 
fashioned  like  a basin  or  so allop  shell.  Cotgrave. 


In  the  same  *hee  lent,  and  with  the  or* 

Did  thrust  the  that  lap  from  the  doting  strand : 

So  safely  fownd  at  sea,  which  she  fownd  not  at  land. 

Spenatr.  Fame  Queeme,  book  tiL  can.  7. 
And  goats  be  brought,  the  pride  of  all  their  race, 

Imported  in  a shallop  not  his  own ; 

The  dome  re-echoed  to  their  mingled  maan. 

Pope.  Hamer.  Odyssey,  book  xx. 
Yet  there  might  be  little  harbours  or  cove*  for  thallopt.  ot  the 
like,  to  anchor  in,  which  we  did  not  am  or  search  after. 

Dumpier.  Fogaget,  voL  L ch.  xv.  p.  424. 


SHA'LLOW,  ad;.  l Shallow,  shelve,  or  shelf,  and 
Sha'llow,  n.  shoal  seem  to  be  the  same  word, 

Sha'llow,  v*  ^differently  written.  Shoals,  (6ne- 
Sha'llowlv,  I vibus  vadU^  in  the  Quotation 
Shallowness.  J fmm  Dryden's  Virgil,  is  in  Gaw. 
Douglas  skeUiet  and  undeipu , (i.e.  undeep.)  The 
Gloasarist  says  that  tkelliee  arc  fine  blue  slates,  (see 
Slate,  anciently  written  Sclate,)  and  he  thinks  the  word 
may  be  from  the  A.  S.  sctala,  whence  the  English  scale 
and  shell ; and  perhaps,  he  adds,  the  English  shelf, 
shelves,  and  shallow.  To  skelve  (Scotch,  see  Jamieson) 
is  to  separate  in  lamine.  Shelvy  rocks ; those  which 
appear  in  a variety  of  lamine;  also  those  which  form  the 
bed  of  a thallow  river. 


Shallow  or  undeep  seems  consequential,  and  to  be 
only  applicable  to  the  shoals  or  shelves,  or  separate  and 
distinct  ridges,  banka,  or  masses  rininff'from  the  main 
bed  near  to  the  surface.  Met. 


A thaUotc  fellow,  is  one  whose  depth  or  bottom  is 
soon  fathomed,  reached,  found ; superficial ; opposed  to 
profound  or  deep ; short-sighted,  simple. 

RftaoonM  her  shallow  ship  away  did  slid*. 

More  swift  then  swalluw  sherea  the  liquid  skye, 
Withoatcn  oare  or  pilot  it  to  guide. 

Or  winged  canvas  with  the  wind  to  fly. 

Spemaer.  FmeHe  Queeme,  book  ii.  can.  6. 
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But  out,  *Jaa  ! do  sea,  I find, 

It  troubled  like  a lover's  mind. 

Within  it  focki  and  thaJh mw  be, 

Despair,  and  fond  credulity. 

Suckling.  Lore’,  World. 
But  for  you  [rebels]  looke  to  taste  the  due 
Meet  for  rebellion,  and  such  acts  as  yours. 

Most  shallowly  did  you  these  annes  commence, 

Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence. 

Shahepeart.  Henry  IP.  foi.  91. 

In  long  process  of  time  the  silt  and  sands  shall  chnak  and  *kal- 
fott  the  sea  in  and  about  it 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  MisctUanie*,  p.  199. 

A good  reply  or  second  speech,  without  a good  setled  speech, 
sheweth  iMWm  and  weakenesse. 

Boron.  Essay  32.  Of  Dttc&trse. 

Then  haste  the  safer  shallows  to  regain,  » 

Nor  dare  the  stormy  dangers  of  the  main. 

Fenton.  The  Dream. 

It  then  evidently  will  appear,  that  upright  simplicity  is  the 
deepest  wisdom,  and  perverse  craft  the  nearest  * hollowness. 

Barrow.  Sermon  103.  voL  iL  p.  329. 
Nature,  that  found  that  skaUtame* * (in  the  cavity  of  the  sca- 
pula) necessary  to  the  variety  of  motions  which  w intended  for 
the  joint,  found  other  ways  of  securing  it  from  running  out. 

/Furman.  .Seryery,  book  wii.  cb.  V. 

■ ■■  ■ ■ That  thought  alone  thy  state  impair*, 

Thy  lofty  sinks,  and  shallows  thy  profound, 

And  straitens  thy  diffusive. 

Young.  The  Complaint.  Night  9. 
We  found  the  water  shallower  here  than  at  the  same  distance 
from  any  other  part  of  the  coast. 

Cook.  Piyaget,  vol.  ii.  book  iL  ch.  wii-  p.  22. 

We  have  less  than  a mariner's  line  in  sounding  the  depths  of 
eternity ; we  can  only  reach  the  thnllowt  that  lie  around  us ; the 
grandeur  of  eternity  we  must  look  at  with  the  eye  of  faith. 

Gilpin.  Sermon  21.  vul.  iii.  p.  338. 
The  surf,  which  breaks  on  the  coast  round  the  bays,  extends  to 
the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  shore, 
within  which  space  the  surges  of  the  tea,  accumulating  from  the 
shallownets  of  the  water,  at*  dashed  against  the  beach  with  pro- 
digious violence.  Cook.  Coyuget.  book  v.  ch.  viL  p.  130. 

SHALM,  or)  Fr.  chalemie,  rhatemelle,  a little 
Shawm.  J pipe  made  of  reed,  or  of  n wh eaten  or 
oaten  straw.  Menage  says  chalumcau,  from  calamellus, 
diminutive  of  calamus , a straw,  a reed,  a pipe.  Gower 
writes  shalmelc. 

A musical  pipe. 

Thu  saw  I standee  hem  behind, 

A fane  from  hem,  all  by  hero  seine, 

Many  a thousand  times  twelue, 

That  made  load  imnstralcies 
In  commuse  and  thahnie*, 

And  many  another  pip*. 

Chaucer.  The  Haute  of  Fame , book  iii. 
Of  Pan,  and  all  that  was  likynge, 

As  in  pipynge  of  melodic, 

Was  hetde  in  thiike  companie. 

So  loude  that  on  euery  side 
It  thought  that  all  the  heuen  ends 
In  such*  accords,  and  suche  a towne 
Of  bumbardc  and  of  clariowne, 

With  car oc muse,  and  sholmtie. 

Gower.  Com/.  Awe.  book  viii. 
As  thawme  or  pipe  1 sites  out  the  sounde  impmste. 

By  muskytm  arte  forget  to-fore  and  fyled 

Wyat.  The  Auator. 


Poo.  SJunmet  t no. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Kmgkt  of  Iht  Burning  Pettit. 
Wherefore  Lysander,  when  the  Athenians  had  submitted  t hem- 
salves  altogether  to  his  will,  caused  all  the  women-playm  of  pipe* 
or  tha/met  to  come  out  of  the  city. 

North.  Plulmxh.  Arm,  p.  378.  Lytander. 


SHAL- 

LOW. 

SHALM. 


The  next  morning,  by  break  of  day,  Agetiiaus,  desirous  to  see  if  SHALM. 

the  Thebans  had  any  courage  to  come  down  to  fight  again.com.  

maoded  his  souldievs  to  put  garlands  upon  their  heads,  and  his  SHAME, 
musitians  to  sound  their  thaluu  or  japes,  whitest  he  did  set  up  a r . 
token  of  triumph  a*  victorious. 

North.  Plutarch.  Aires,  p.  516.  Agenlaus. 

A reverend  dome  there  stands,  where  twice  each  day 
Assembling  prophets  their  devotions  pay, 

In  prayers  and  hymns  to  heaven's  eternal  king, 

The  cornet,  flute,  and  shawme,  assisting  os  they  sing. 

Otway.  Windsor  Cuule , p.  284. 

SHAM,  adj.  ] Junius  and  Skinner  do  not  notice 
Sham,  n.  >this  word.  Lye  derives  it  from  the 
Sham,  v.  J Welsh  skommi,  and  explains  it — -fal- 
len', deetpere,  ludificari , to  play  false,  to  deceive,  to  make 
sport  of. 


I am  witling  to  hope  the  beat,  and  that  it  is  s meer  dissatisfac- 
tion in  thrm  oa  to  our  revealed  religion ; and  that  this  pretended 
seal  for  natural  religion  is  more  than  a meer  tham  ud  disguise  to 
avoid  a more  odious  imputation. 

Shtlingjleet.  Sermon  9.  vol.  iv,  p.  344. 

I had  this  account  from  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Coppingcr,  who 
seemed  a little  concerned  at  it ; because  when  he  told  me  this,  he 
could  cot  tell  whether  they  should  proceed  thither  or  no  j but  they 
did  go  thither,  and  found  all  this  a tfmm. 

Dampter.  Voyaget,  voL  iL  part  L eh.  viiL  p.  164. 

The  discipline  of  the  college,  at  the  same  time,  may  enable  him 
to  force  all  his  pupils  to  the  most  regular  attendance  upon  his 
than  lecture,  ana  to  maintain  the  meet  decent  and  respectful  be- 
haviour during  the  whole  time  of  the  iterformanc*. 

Smith.  Wealth  gf  Notion*,  voL  iii.  book  v.  eh.  L p.  172. 
Thru  all  you  wits  that  flear  and  thorn, 

Down  from  Don  Quixoic  to  Tom  Tram, 

From  whom  I jests  and  puns  purloin. 

And  slily  pul  them  off  for  mine, 

Fond  to  be  thought  a country  wit : 

The  mt — when  fate  and  you  think  fit. 

Prwr.  n F.  Shephard,  Euj. 

SHAMBLES,  A.  S.  scomol,  a bench,  a form,  a foot- 
stool. Hence  our  modem  word  of  shambles , used  as 
for  the  formes,  stalles,  or  benches  whereon  butchers  ex- 
pose their  meat.  Somner.  In  Scotch,  skamyll. 

And  strvightwaies  the  king  compassed  the  commons  about,  ss 
they  had  beene  a flock u of  sheepe  that  shuld  hauo  beene  clewed 
within  some  fold  till  it  pleased  .the  sheepheard  to  appoint  fourth 
which  should  he  thrust  into  pasture,  and  which  taken  to  go  to  the 
shamheU. 

Holinthed.  History  of  England.  Richard  IL  Anno  1381. 

Doors.  I car*  not  if  my  throat  were  next ; for  to  live  Mill,  and 
live  here,  were  but  to  grow  fat  for  the  shamble*. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  CujntTs  Revenge,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

At  for  horseflesh,  I know  not  whether  they  lull  any  purposely 
for  the  Humble*,  or  whether  they  only  do  it  when  they  are  not 
likely  to  live. 

Dumpier.  Voyage*,  voL  iL  part  L ch.  ii.  p.  31. 


SHA'MBLING,  cu(/.) 
Sha'mblino,  n.  J 


See  ante,  Scamble. 


So  when  nurse  Notts*,  to  act  young  Ammon  tries, 

With  thambftng  legs,  lung  chm,  and  foolish  eyas. 

Smith.  To  the  Memory  of  Mr,  John  Philips. 
By  that  shambling  in  his  walk,  it  should  be  my  rich  old  banker, 
Gomes,  whom  I knew  at  Barcelona : as  I live  *l>s  he. 

Dryden,  The  Spanish  Fryar,  act  i. 

SHAME,  n.  See  ante,  Ashame.  Goth. 

Shame,  v.  skamer  mic,  pudet  me,  eru- 

Sha'mino,  n.  betco  ; A.  S.  sram-an,  scasn- 

Sha'mefaced,  ian  ; D.  schaemer  ; Ger.  schae- 

Sha'mefacf.dnes»,  men ; Sw.  skamm , skamma  , 

Sha'mefui.,  >whai  we  now  write  shamefaced 

Sha'm  efully,  is  in  A.  S.  scamfetsi,  scamftrst- 

Sea'mxfulnebs,  nesse,  which  Somner  interprets 

Sha'melfsb,  shame- fast,  ahame-faatnesse,  os 

Sha'mklessly.  sled-fust,  sled- fastness.  It  i»nlso 

Sha'mclemnem.  found  bo  written  in  old  authors ; 

3x2 
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SHAME,  the  source  of  the  change  is  obviously  from  the  effect  of 
tkame  in  many  cases  upon  the  fact. 

In  the  Latiu  Vulgate,  the  passage  quoted  from  Widif 
below  is,  Qui  tnim  erubuerit  me  et  meo«  trrmonrs,  hum 
finis  kominit  erubcscet.  To  shame,  in  Wiclif,  is  in  the 
Bible,  1551,  and  our  present  version — to  be  ashamed. 

To  shame , literally,  may  mean. 

To  blush,  to  redden  ; to  blush  at ; to  feel  disgraced 
by ; to  cause  the  feeling  or  sensation  of  shame.  See  the 
Quotations  from  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Cogan.  The 
trouth  is  shameless;  (Chaucer;)  i. r.  free  from  shame; 
has  no  cause  for  shame;  a tkamelrts  man  we  now  call 
one  who  has  no  shame  or  sense  of  shame. 

Shameful!  ; full  of  shame  or  cause  of  shame,  indecent 
or  unbecoming;  disgraceful,  degrading,  ignominious, 
infamous. 


A dak  y«rv  *u  of  land,  Fulgence  was  y»  name, 

lie  stood  agey  a hyra  mid  ys  « tat,  k dude  hym  gret  sc  home. 

R . Gloucester,  p.  75. 

Grfte  pile  it  was,  J>at  ye  bede  of  Critteodam 
Suld  for  any  trespa*  take  to  foul*  a »r  W 

R.  Bnmne,  p.  323. 

AUe  was  }orgh  F.drik.  yat  mj-Lelle  wu  to  blame. 

He  was  ye  k jnge's  conseiluuie,  & did  him  mykelle  schame. 

Id.  p.  4'.’. 

For  whoso  sehameth  mo  and  my  wordis,  man  net  tone  wbal 
schame  him  whanne  he  comelh  in  bia  maiitlc,  and  of  the  fadns 
and  of  tbs  boly  aungets.  fiichf.  Luke,  eh.  is. 

For  whosoeuer  is  ashamed  of  me,  and  of  my  mringes,  of  hym 
aha]  the  tonne  of  man  he  ashamed  when  he  eftmeth  in  his  uwne 
glory,  and  in  the  glorye  of  hu  father,  and  of  the  holye  an^el* 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

And  wide  there  was  a juge  in  a cite*  that  drvdde  not  God,  nei- 
ther schamede  of  men.  H U tke,  ch.  xviii. 

Schalt  bigyno*  with  » chame  to  hold  the  loweste  place. 

Id.  A.  ch.  xiv. 


And  thou  tbs  begynne  with  tkame  to  take  the  lowest  roumr. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Thai  wicked  tong.  God  yeve  him  sh amt. 

Can  put  ham  cuerichone  in  blame, 

Without  desert  and  causrleste. 

Chaucer.  Tke  Romani  of  Ike  Rote,  p.  202. 
She  [Eunie]  is  fall  glad  in  hir  courage. 

If  she  tee  any  great  linage 
Be  brought  to  nought  in  tkamefull  wine. 

Id.  A.  p.  173. 

Shamefast  she  was  in  maiden’s  shamrfastnesse, 

Constant  m herte,  and  ever  in  besinnse 
To  drire  bin  out  of  nkl  slogardie. 

Id.  The  Dactoure*  Tale,  v.  11169. 
Cometh  nere,  (quod  be,)  my  lady  prioressr. 

And  ye,  sire  clerk,  let  be  your  shame fastnesse. 

Ns  stodietb  nought,  lay  hand  to,  every  man. 

Id.  The  Knight  e*  Tale,  r.  41. 
And  with  that  worde  she  wtr  all  milde. 

And  Bommdele  reddc  became  for  shame. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  hook  vi. 
For  how  so  that  the  cause  wende, 

The  tivuth  is  shametet  at  endr. 

But  what  thynge  that  is  trouth  I cs, 

It  mate  not  well  be  skamelcs.  Id.  Ik.  book  vii. 


For  again,  ther  was  nothing  y*  he  mors  hated  and  abhorml, 
cOaidering  that  thei  serued  of  nought  but  tu  the  sAastiiiy  of  such 
other  folke  as  wer  in  very  science  much  better  lerned,  and  in  those 
trifles  ignorant. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Works*,  p.  5.  Life  of  John  Ann, 
Whan  Nicholas  CUf&rde  tawe  himsrlfe  so  sone  apoeed,  he  was 
t ham  fait,  by  cause  of  the  that  were  there  present  and  herd*  the  mater. 

Lord  Berner t.  Froissart.  Croayde,  vol.  i.  ch.  374. 

Go  not  shamefully  a begging  from  house  to  house,  as  friers  do. 

Tyndall.  Worhes,  59.  & James.  Prologue. 


Then  began  decrees,  ordinances,  depocytioos,  disporycyons,  SHAME, 
rrsrruatiotii,  prwiynons  with  like  shameful  net  for  to  spring,  and  . , 

there  it  no  remedy,  but  they  mint  continue.  v 

Barnet.  Market,  p.  204.  A Supphcation  unto  Henry  PHI. 

He  [Bonner]  alleged,  or  rather  shamelessly  and  slanderously 
cavilled,  that  Uvoee  his  denouncers  were  vile,  mfamed,  and  noto- 
rious criminous  persons,  and  also  oien  and  manifest  heretics. 

State  Trials,  p.  669.  3 Edward  VI. 

And  how  much  that  loro  might  move  us,  so  much,  and  more 
that  faultines*  of  her  mind  removed  us,  her  beauty  being  ballanced 
by  her  shamrlesnets.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  a.  p.  321. 

But  conscience  made  her  come  to  her  self,  and  leave  Fbiloclea, 
who  blushing,  and  withal  smiling,  making  skamef amines*  plea- 
sant, and  pleasure  shamefaced,  tenderly  moved  her  feet. 

Id.  Ik  book  ii.  p.  247. 

Most  ugly  shapes  and  horrible  aspects. 

Such  as  dame  Nature  self*  mote  Scare  to  aee, 

Or  thame,  that  ever  should  so  fowl#  defects 
From  her  most  cunning  band  escaped  bee. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  hook  ii.  can.  12. 

For,  whiles  his  lord  pursewd  that  noble  raayd. 

After  that  footer  fowle  he  fiercely  ridd 
To  bene  avenged  of  the  shame  he  did 
To  that  faire  damxelL  Id.  Ik  book  iii.  can.  5. 

Shame  cauieth  blushing,  and  casting  down  of  the  eye*.  Blush- 
ing is  the  resort  of  blood  to  the  face,  which,  in  the  passion  of 
shame,  is  the  part  that  labounrth  must. 

Bacon.  Sutural  History.  Cent.  viii.  sec.  718. 

Pent',  My  means  and  mv  conditions  are  no  shiwmrr* 

Of  him  that  owes  Vm,  all  the  world  knows  that. 

And  my  friends  no  rvliers  on  my  fortune*. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Homan's  Prise,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Him  he  chared  long 

Through  the  1 burke  woods  wherein  he  would  hare  hid 
Bis  tkamefull  he  id  from  his  avengecnent  strong, 

And  oit  him  three  tiled  death  for  his  outrageous  wrong. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  S. 

Griefr,  and  Despight,  and  Gealosy,  and  Sairoc, 

Did  alt  the  way  him  follow  haul  behind  ; 

And  he  himselfe  himseUe  loath’d  ao  forlotne, 

So  shamefully  forlorn*  of  wumank}  nd  ; 

That,  as  a snake,  still  lurked  in  hu  wounded  myad. 

Id.  Ik  book  iii.  can.  10. 

— - i Thou  art  a thane  leu  villain, 

A thing  out  of  the  overcharge  of  nature  ; 

Sent  like  a thick  cloud  to  disperse  a plague 
Upon  weak  catching  women. 

Beuusnmt  and  Fletcher.  The  Maid  t Tragedy , act  V. 

Titxo.  Pray  stay  there,  lady ; 

And  when  the  night  came,  came  be,  kept  he  touch  with  ye? 

Be  not  so  shamefac’d. 

Id.  Ijove’t  Pilgrimage,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

And  next  to  her  sate  goodly  Shamefasimesse, 

Ne  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  ground  upreare, 

Ne  ever  once  did  louke  up  from  her  desse, 

As  if  msm  blame  of  evil!  she  did  feare, 

That  in  her  chcekcs  made  ruses  oft  appeare. 

Spenser.  Faent  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  10. 

For  shame,  which  is  an  uneasiness  of  the  mind  upon  the  thought 
of  having  done  something  which  ia  indecent,  or  will  lestun  the 
valu'd  esteem  which  othera  have  for  us,  baa  not  always  blushing 
accompanying  it. 

Locke.  Of  Human  Understanding,  book  ii.  ch,  XX. 

Tia  yours,  O warriors,  all  our  hopes  to  raise ; 

Oh,  recoiled  your  ancient  worth  and  praise ; 

Ti»  you**  to  save  os,  if  you  cease  to  fear ; 

Flight,  more  than  shameful,  is  destructive  here. 

Apr.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xtu. 

Shame  is  a painful  sensation,  occasioned  by  the  quick  Appre- 
hension that  reputation  and  character  are  in  danger ; or  by  tlvo 
perception  that  they  are  lo»t.  It  may  arise  from  the  immediate 
detection,  or  the  fear  of  detection,  or  something  ignominious.  It 
may  also  arise  from  native  diffidence  in  young  ingenious  minds, 
when  surprised  into  situations  where  they'  attract  the  peculiar  at- 
tention of  their  superiors. 

Cogam,  On  the  Patnons,  vol.  i.  p.  119. 
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SHAME. 

SHAPE. 


From  that  period  at  which  the  mind  begin*  to  think,  Sophron 
wan  remarkable  for  a qualitf  which,  in  children,  i*  called  ikame- 
facerfnrti.  He  could  never  enter  a room  full  of  company  without 
shewing  hi*  distress  by  a violent  sufltaion  of  blushes. 

Knox,  Works,  vot  ii.  p.  190.  Essays,  No.  159 


SHANK,  A.S.  ucanca,  tceanea ; Ger.  tckink ; D. 
schtnele ; $w.  skank,  the  shank  or  leg,  farm  tcanca , the 
arm-bone.  Sotnner.  See  Sitr*.  Applied  to  the  leg, 
from  knee  to  ancle ; the  leg ; the  support,  as  the  leg  to 
the  body ; the  leg  or  arm,  the  long  limb  or  member. 


t 


i brak  iiutao  his  sehanhei,  to  mak  toumbe  mvte, 
blade  vu  bohe  warme  and  fresh,  bat  or  be  schankes  lrte. 

Ii,  Brume,  p.  36. 


H«  tfomblvd  at  a chance,  & felle  on  hi*  knr, 

^orgh  )*!  foyer  rcAoai  he  rot,  A.  served  io  his  degre. 

Id.  p.  55. 


And  here  and  there  were  pleasant  arbor*  night. 

And  stiadie  ■eaten,  and  sundry  flouring  hanses, 

To  ait  and  reit  the  walkrrs’  weane  tkonktt. 

Spenser.  faerie  Quetne,  book  iv.  can.  10. 

And  as  you  haue  aeene 

A ahip-wright  bore  a naua.l  beams  ; he  oft 
Thrusts  at  ths  argun  froofe ; work*  still  aloft ; 

And  at  the  shanhe  help*  others,  with  a cord 
Wound  round  about,  to  make  it  sooner  bor’d ; 

All  plying  the  round  still. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  IX, 

C*a.  His  legs  were  ever  villanous  since  I knewe  him, 

X*a.  Faith  his  uncle’s  shanhs  are  somewhat  the  better. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Queen  of  Corinth,  act  in.  SC.  1. 


Th#  deuce  confound,  he  cries,  these  drum-stick  shanks, 
They  neither  have  my  gratitude  nor  thanks j 
They’re  perfectly  disgraceful ! 

Goldsmith.  Epilogue  m the  Character  of  Harlequin. 


SHANTY,  i.  e.  jaunty,  q.  t. 

*Tis  thine  for  slcevr*  to  teach  the  shanliest  cuts. 

Give  empty  coxcombs  more  important  struts, 

Prescribe  new  rule#  for  knots,  hoops,  in  an  team,  wigs. 

Horton,  fashion,  a Satire . 


SHAPE,  r.  1 D.tchacp-tn,  tchep-en;  Ger.  whaff- 
Shapb,  it.  ! en;  Sw.  skapa ; A.  S.  sceappian, 
Sha'peless,  f tcippan,  sryppan,  formare.Jingert-,  to 
Shapely.  J form  or  frame. 

To  form  or  frame,  to  make,  to  bring  or  reduce,  to  a 
form  or  figure,  an  image  or  representation  ; to  fashion ; 
to  prepare,  to  adapt ; to  make  suitable,  or  becoming,  or 
proportioned  to. 


His  prairr  did  him  bryng  out  of  his  hard  cas, 
yanked  God  & him  so  wele  for  him  had  schaped, 
bat  of  his  snguyt  grim  so  lightly  was  escaped. 

V 67  R.  Brunne,  p.  201. 


And  bad  shoppe  liyrn  a shop,  of  shides  of  bonks. 

Piers  P tankman.  Vision,  p.  177. 
And  ich  wen*  hit  worth  of  menfe.  as  was  in  Noes  tyme 
Tho  Hit  he  shop  be  shop,  of  thides  and  of  bords. 

Id.  lb.  p.  196. 

Lykc  a sk^pritirt  she res.  Id.  Ih.  p.  91. 

By  frith  Noe  dredde  thorough  answer  takunofthesn  thingis  that 
chit  weren  not  aeeo,  and  schapide  a schtp  into  the  hcvlthe  of  his 
hous  hi  which  he  darapnyde  Die  world  and  is  ordeyned  eir  of 
righwisnejse  which  is  hi  feith. 

Wiehf  Kbreutt,  ch.  xi. 

A,  quod  this  sompnoar,  benesBcite,  what  say  ye  f 
I wend  ye  were  a ye  man  trewslv. 

Ye  have  a rnannet  shape  u wel  as  I. 

Have  ve  than  a figure  dsterminat 
In  helte.  ther  ye  ben  in  your  estat. 

Chaucer.  The  Freres  Tale , T.  7038. 


His  felaw  was  ywalked  into  toun 
Forth  with  bis  knave,  into  that  hostelrie, 

Wher  as  be  shop*  him  thilke  night  to  lie. 

Id.  The  Somjmsmret  Tale,  V.  7360. 


Nay,  certainly,  quod  he.  ther  havs  we  non. 

But  whan  us  likeih  we  esn  Ukv'us  on. 

Or  cites  make  you  wene  that* we  ben  shape 
Sometime  like  a roan,  or  like  an  ape; 

Or  liko  an  angvl  can  1 ride  or  gu. 

Chaucer.  The  Freres  Tale , v.  7043. 
And  if  so  be  our  destinee  be  shape 
By  eterne  word  to  dien  in  prison. 

Of  our  lignag*  have  som  compassion. 

That  is  so  low  ybrought  by  tyrannic. 

Id.  The  A ’.nightes  Tate , f.  1210. 
— Alas  the  day  that  1 was  borne  1 
Now  a my  prison  wvrse  than  beforne; 

Now  is  me  shape  eternally  to  dwriie 
Not  only  in  purgatorie,  but  in  helte. 

Id.  74.  e.  1155. 

Wel  sensed  ech  of  hem  a fayr*  burgeis, 

To  sittea  in  a gild  hallc,  on  the  deu. 

Kverich,  for  the  wiadom  that  he  can 
Was  shaptlich  far  to  ben  an  alderman. 

Id.  1‘rologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tates,  v.  371. 
And  she  began  him  to  bemene. 

And  aside  ; Florent,  by  thy  name, 

Thou  haste  on  boode  euchv  a game. 

That  if  thou  be  not  better  aduued, 

Thy  deth  thapen  is,  and  deuised. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  L 


Enure  if  that  I shall  deseriue, 

He  is  not  shapely  for  to  wiue 

In  erth  among*  the  women  her*.  Id.  Ib.  book  ii. 

Fortune,  whiche  male  euety  threde 

To  breke  and  kuitte  of  man’s  tpede 

Shape,  as  this  knight  rode  in  a pose 

That  be  by  strength  taken  was.  Id.  76.  book  i. 

A valiant  corps,  where  farce  and  beauty  met. 

Happy,  alas  1 to  happy,  but  for  foes ; 

Li ned,  and  ran  the  race,  that  nature  set ; 

Of  man  bodes  shape,  where  she  the  mold  did  lose. 

Surrey.  Of  the  Death  of  Sir  T.  IF. 
And  eke  his  garment,  to  be  thereto  meet, 

He  wilfully  did  cut  aod  shape  anew. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quetne , book  iv.  can.  7 
Which  speachee  she  applying  to  the  scope 
Of  her  intent,  this  further  purpose  to  him  shape. 

Id.  Ib.  book  v.  can.  5 


SHAPE. 


. So  taken 

She  is  with  Paris,  the  tragedian’s  shape , 

That  is  to  act  a lover,  1 thought  once 
She  would  have  courted  him. 

Afuiinjifr.  The  Reman  Actor,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

I see  thou  know'st  what  is  of  use  to  know, 

What  best  to  say  const  say,  to  do  const  do ; 

Thy  actions  to  thy  words  accord,  thy  words 
To  thy  large  heart  give  utterance  due,  thy  heart 
Contains  of  good,  wise,  just,  the  perfect  shape, 

fhttam.  Paradise  Regained,  book  iii.  1.  7. 
And  ere  those  vowes  I make  do  vnperform’d  escape. 

This  world  shal  onoe  againe  renusrst  resume  hi-r  shapeltste  shape. 

Stirling,  Aurora.  Elegy  2. 

I rather  would  entreat  thy  company. 

To  see  the  womlers  of  the  world  abroad ; 

Then  (lining  dully  sluggardis’d  at  home) 

Weal*  out  thy  youth  with  shape tesse  idleness*. 

Shahspe are.  Ttao  Gentlemen  of  / ere iso,  fol.  20. 
How  many,  even  amongst  us,  will  be  found,  upon  enquiry,  to 
fancy  him  in  the  shape  of  a man  sitting  iu  heaven,  and  to  nave 
many  other  absurd  and  unfit  conceptions  of  him  ? 

Ijocke.  Of  Hunsm  Understanding,  ml.  i.  book  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  67. 
Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplex’d  with  thorn, 

The  sniry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn. 

P-pe.  .l/rnul. 

In  prospects  ihua,  some  objects  please  our  eyes. 

Which  out  of  Nature’s  common  order  rise, 

The  shapeless  rock,  or  hanging  precipice. 

Id.  Essay  an  Criticism. 
Alas  for  Sicily ! rude  fragments  now 
Lie  scatter'd,  where  the  shapely  column  stood. 

Cowper.  The  Tosh,  book  ii. 
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SHAPE.  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  th*  lust  half  century  to  depredate  hit 
— work  [Grotiui,  Do  Jure)  a*  a shapeless  compilation,  in  which 
8RARK-  reason  lie*  buried  under  a mass  of  authentic*  and  quotation*. 

> r—,f — . ->  Mackintosh.  On  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  p.  17. 


Sunk  are  thy  bow’re  in  shapeless  min  all, 

And  tba  long  grass  o'ertop*  the  mould ’ring  wall. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Fit  lays,  p.  494. 

SHARD, ) Shared,  shar’d,  shard,  (see  Share, 


SHARD, ) Shared,  shar’d,  shard,  (see  Share, 
Sha'u>ed.  j infra,)  any  thing  separated  or  divided  ; a 
part  or  partition,  a fragment  or  division ; a scale  or 
shell.  See  Scale,  and  Shell. 

Shard*  d,  covered  with,  encased,  enclosed  in,  protected 
by  thardt,  or  scales,  or  shells. 

Shard-bomt  beetle,  is  the  beetle  borne  along  the  air 
by  its  shard*  or  scaly  icings.  Steevens. 

For  lodge  ty  me  it  *o  befelle. 

That  with  hi*  *werd,  and  with  his  spere. 


He  might  not  the  vrpent  dere 
He  was  so  sKrrded  ail  alx*ita. 
It  held  all  edge  tools  without*. 


Gosper.  Conf.  Am.  book  V. 


And  at  she  loketh  to  and  fro, 

She  sigh,  bir  thought,  a dragon  tho, 
Whose  scherdes  shynen  aa  the  tonua. 


Id.  lb.  hook  vi. 


What  is  it  that  art  and  the  wit  of  man  hath  mil  devised  ? for 
there  is  mean*  found  to  make  a strung  kind  of  mortar  or  cement 
by  the  broken  sheards  of  potters'  vessels. 

Midland.  Pimte,  buok  XXXV.  ch.  lit 

Upon  that  shore  he  spyed  Atin  stand, 

There  by  his  muster  left,  when  late  he  far’d 
In  Phiedria's  fbtt  bark  over  that  parlous  ohard. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneme,  book  ii.  can.  6. 


To  apprehend  thus. 

Draw m t*  a profit  from  all  tilings  we  see ; 

And  often,  to  our  eurafurt,  shall  we  finde 
The  skarded  beetle  in  a safer  hold 
Then  is  the  full -wing'd  eagle. 

Shakspeare.  Cymbetme.  fol  381- 

Her  obsequies  haue  bin  as  Carre  inlarg’d 
As  we  haue  warrantis,  her  death  was  doubtfull, 

And  by  that  great  command.  o're-swaie*  the  order, 

She  should  in  ground  rasaoctified  haue  lodg’d. 

Till  the  last  trumpet.  For  charitable  praier, 

Skardes,  flints,  and  peebles,  should  be  throwne  on  her. 

Id.  Hamlet,  fol.  278. 

■ ■■  ■ ■■  Ere  the  bat  bath  flown* 

His  cloyster'd  flight,  ere  to  black  Heccats  summons 
The  shard- borne  wetk,  witli  his  drowsse  hums. 

Hath  rung  night’s  yawning  peaks 

There  shall  be  done  a deed  of  dreadful!  note. 

Id.  Macbeth,  fol.  141 

Not  heatbpout,  or  the  rarer  bird, 

Which  Phaiis  or  Ionia  yields. 

More  pleasing  morsels  would  afford 
Than  the  tat  olives  of  ray  fields ; 

Than  shards  or  mallows  fer  tbs  pot. 

That  keep  the  loosen'd  body  sound. 

Dry  den.  Horace.  Epade  2. 


SHARE,  v. 
Share,  n. 
Sha'rsr, 
Sha'ring,  n. 


to  partake. 

Share  or  sheerer , that  which  cut*  or  divides,  as  the 
ploughshare  or  sheerer,  (contracted,  Tooke  thinks,  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  er,  en.) 

Share- bouc,  where  the  body  is  separated  or  divided. 

He  schal  be  denied  to  be  de}.  bote  *f  he  do  it  srnfihie 
In  bo  sjkel  o^  into  sitbe.  to  star  o per  to  culter. 

Piers  PUmhmass.  Hem s,  p.  61. 


To  share  or  shear  (see  Shear)  is 
from  the  A.  S.  scrar-an,  xyr-an,  *cyr- 
” ton,  to  cot.  To  cut,  to  clip,  to  sepa- 
rate, to  divide;  to  part,  to  portion, 


Of  dream  e*  a thousand  such  t 

echo  night  1 haue  a share. 

To  baanish  «Wcps  from  pining  noise  £ 

and  nuree  my  exncknd  care. 

Gas cwgne  To  kit  Love  tossy  Absent*. 

And  therfore  must  all  Israel  go  downs  to  f Philistine*,  to 
mende  cue  rye  man  his  short,  his  mattock,  hi*  axe,  or  his  cycle. 

Tyndall.  I Samvel , fol.  36. 

But  there  no  substance  was  so  firms  and  hard. 

But  it  would  pierce  or  cleave  whereto  it  came, 

Ne  any  armour  could  his  dint  nut-ward  ; 

But  wheresoever  it  did  light,  it  throughly  shear  d. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qu rent,  book  V.  can.  1, 

And  every  day,  for  guerdon  of  her  song. 

Ho  p>irt  of  his  smad  feast  to  her  would  share i 
That,  at  the  last,  of  all  his  woe  and  wrung 
Companion  she  become,  and  so  continued  long. 

Id.  lb.  book  iv.  oan.  8. 

But  who  are  vour  aaaistants  > though  1 am 
So  covetous  of  your  glory,  that  I could  wish 
Yon  had  no  sharer  in  it. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Dossble  Marriage,  act  i.  SC  1. 
Dvtcu.  You  are  sharer  in  this  happiness, 

Myself  will  wait  upon  this  marriage, 

And  do  the  old  woman  all  the  honor  possible. 

Id.  Women  Pleated , act  v.  sc.  I. 
Sharings  doe  greatly  enrich,  if  the  haoda  he  well  chorea  that 
are  trusted.  Bacon.  On  Riches. 

They  spread  their  gems  the  genial  warmth  to  share. 

And  boldly  trust  the  buds  m open  air. 

Dry  den.  Firyii.  Georgies,  book  ii. 

A field  deep  furrow'd  next,  the  god  design’d, 

The  third  time  labour'd  by  the  sweating  hind ; 

The  shining  shares  full  many  ploughmen  guide. 

And  tume  their  crooked  yokes  on  every  side. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xriii. 
They  are  the  sons  of  God,  and  the  brethren  of  Christ,  and  cou- 
squently  thoy  shall  be  sharers  of  hia  inheritance,  and  be  glorified 
ith  him.  Sharp.  Works,  voL  v.  p.  12.  Discourse  ). 

When  they  trade  upon  a joint  stock,  each  member  sharing  in 
the  common  profit  or  Ions,  in  proportion  to  his  share  in  this  stock, 
they  are  called  joint-stock  companies. 

Smith.  Wealth  gf  fiat  ions,  vol.  iff.  book  V.  ch.  L p.  129. 

It  redresses  the  old  Maniehean  impiety,  so  derogatory  to  it, 
[God's  glory,]  which  makes  aa  evil  principle  a sharer  with  him  in 
the  directum  of  the  universe. 

Warbvrton.  Works,  vol.  X.  p.  8.  .Sermon  18. 

SHARK,  n.  Skinner  says,  perhaps  from  the 
Shark,  v.  > A.  8.  tcear-an,  to  sheer,  to  cut ; ap- 
Sha'rker.  J plied  to  the  fish,  from  its  voracity ; 
and  to  the  person  from  his  similar  qualities;  seizing  and 
devouring  eagerly,  greedily. 

Steevens  says,  I believe,  to  shark  up,  means  to  pick 
up  without  distinction,  as  the  shark-fish  collects  hia 
prey.  To  shark,  generally,  ia 

To  prey  upon  another — by  fraud  or  rapine ; to  cheat, 
to  trick  ; to  rob,  to  plunder. 

Fac.  'Slid,  prove  to  day,  who  shall  sharhe  best. 

Sun.  Agreed. 

Ben  Jonton.  The  Alchemist,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

-■  Now.  sir,  young  Fortinbeas, 

Of  vnimprotwd  mettle,  hot  and  full. 

Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  heere  and  there. 

Shark'd  vp  a list  of  landless*  resolute*, 

For  foode  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise 
That  hath  a stomacke  in'L 

Shahs  peace.  Hamlet,  fol.  153. 

A hungry  renegade,  a dirty  sharker  about  the  Romhh  court,  who 
only  scribbles  that  he  may  dine. 

Sir  H.  Wot/on.  Letter  to  M.  FeHervs , (1612.) 
AlguaseiT,  a sharking  paodwly  constable. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher • Lone's  Cure. 
Edmund  Gay  ton,  Bach,  uf  Pbys.,  actual  y created  by  virtue  of 
a dispensation  trum  the  delegate*.  1647,  turn’d  out  of  his  beadle- 
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SHARK.  ship  in  the  year  following  by  the  parliamentarian  visitors,  lived 
— after-war d in  London  in  a sharking  condition,  and  wrote  trite  things 

SHARP,  meerly  to  get  broad  to  sustain  hint  and  his  wife. 

. — y - #W.  Athene  Oxvmenses,  part  ii.  p.  3B3. 

While  we  Jay  in  the  calm*  we  caught  several  great  sharks,  *ome- 
time*  two  or  three  in  a day,  and  eat  them  all  boylingand  squeezing 
them  dry,  and  then  stewing  than  with  vinegar,  pep|*r,  Ac..  for  we 
had  but  little  flesh  aboard. 

Dumpier.  / ogaget,  vol.  L ch.  ir.  p.  79. 

Wietchra  who  live  upon  the  tWl,  and  other  men'*  tin*,  the 
common  poysooer*  of  youth,  equally  desperate  in  thru  fortunes, 
ami  their  manners,  and  getting  their  very  bread  by  the  damnation 
of  soul*.  South.  Sermons,  sol.  ii.  p.  213.  Roman*,  i.  32. 

And  thus  David**  roes  winger*  are  sent  hack  to  him  like  so  many 
thork*  and  rj  no  agate*,  only  for  endeavouring  to  complement  an  iu 
nature  out  of  itself,  and  seeking  that  by  petition  which  they  might 
have  commanded  by  their  sword. 

Id.  lb.  1 Samuel,  XXV.  32,  33. 


SHARP,  adj.  D.  tchcrp,  schaerp,  tcherp-en ; 
Sharp,  n.  Ger.  scharf,schtrrfen  ; Sm.skarrpa  ; 
Sharp,  v.  A.  S.  tetarp-an,  scyrpan,  tcindrre , 

Sha'rpsn,  v.  >»ccare,  acutre,  acuminarc,  to  cut, 
Sha'rper,  to  bring  to  an  edge  or  point  that 
Sha'rply,  will  cut  or  pierce,  sc.  quickly,  easily, 

Sha'kp.vk&s.  keenly.  Skinner  refers  to  the  A.  S. 
scyr-on,  to  sheer  or  share. 

Sharp , the  adj.,  cutting  or  piercing,  sc.  quickly,  easily ; 
having  an  edge  or  point,  that  will  cut  or  pierce,  quickly, 
easily.  Met  acute,  quick,  of  apprehension  or  invention ; 
piercing,  penetrating,  keen ; eager ; pungent  or  poig- 
nant, painful,  causing  or  afflicting  pain ; biting,  bitter, 
acrid ; also,  biting,  sour,  add,  tart. 

A •harper,  met.,  one  who  practises  sharpness,  sc.  in 
cheating,  defrauding,  gaining  any  advantages. 

Whan  be  tyng  herd  say.  hat  Dauid  waned  5n  him. 

To  Wafea  he  went  hi*  way  fulle  scharxly  k fulle  brim. 

R.  Bnmtm,  p.  244. 


And  thei  dredden  lest  we  schulden  have  fallun  in  to  tcharpe 
place*.  H’ichf.  The  Dedu  of  ApotUu,  ch.  xxviL 

And  thei  schulen  fall®  by  the  scharpmesst  of  twerd. 

Id.  Luke,  ch.  xxi. 

Wo  was  hi*  coke,  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poioant  and  thorp* , and  ready  all  hi*  gvrc. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tale t,  V.  353. 
And  after  that,  with  thorp*  spore*  strong 
They  foineden  eche  at  other  wonder  long. 

Id.  The  Knightee  Tale,  v.  1654. 
He  took*  an  arrow  full  sharpely  whet, 

And  in  his  bowe  when  it  was  set,  v 

He  streight  up  to  hi*  ears  d rough 
The  strong  bone,  that  was  so  tough. 

Id.  The  Roman!  of  the  Rote,  p.  183. 
For  their  passing  study  hin  finished  oar  wittes,  and  oure  rnder- 
■tandynge  han  excited  in  consideracion  of  trouth  by  sharpener  of 
their  reasons.  Id.  The  Testament  of  Lotte , book  L 

Fro  wordes  vuto  strokes  thus 
Thei  felle,  and  so  Telegonus 
Was  sore  hurtc,  and  well  nigh  dede 
Cut  with  bis  tharpe  spearcs  bale. 

Gotoer.  Conf.  Am.  book  vi. 
But  whan  the  tharpnet  of  the  spore 
The  hors  side  amiUth  to  sore 

It  greueth  ofte.  Id.  lb.  Prologue,  p.  16* 

But  wherein  he  tkarpened  hi*  wit*  to  the  piercingest  point,  was 
touching  hi*  men.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  iii.  p.  424. 

But  whether  it  were  right  or  wrong,  it  was  with  so  cruel  and 
mortal  war  revenged,  the  countries  round  about  joining  their  help 
and  power  to  the  puissance  and  malice  of  both  parties,  that  most 
flourishing  and  wealthy  people,  being  some  of  them  shrewdly 
shaken  and  some  of  them  sharply  beaten,  the  mischief*  were  not 
finished  or  ended  until  the  Alaupolitan*  at  the  Last  were  yielded 
up  as  bondmen  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nephelogetea. 

More.  Utopia,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  x.  p.  186. 


And  were  the  riche  wanteth,  what  can  the  poors  find,  who  in  a SHARP* 
common  scanitie  lyutfh  most  scarsely,  and  feeleth  quickliest  the  — 
tharpeneue  of  storuing,  when  surjfi  man  for  lack  is  hungerbitten.  SHAT- 
Cheke.  The  Hurl  of  Sedition,  p.  49.  TER, 

O Lord,  said  Musidorua,  how  eharp-untted  you  are  to  hurt  your*  / 

self ; No,  answered  he,  [Pyrocles,]  bat  it  is  the  hurt  you  speak  of 
which  makes  me  so  eharpamtted. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  i.  p.  85. 

Not  that  great  champion  of  the  antiaue  world, 

Whom  funou*  po«:*'  vcrie  so  much  doth  vaunt, 

And  hath  for  twelve  huge  labour*  high  ex  told. 

So  many  furies  and  tharpe  fits  did  hnuot, 

When  him  the  poysemed  garment  did  me  haunt. 

With  centaure*  Mood  and  bloody  verse*  channiL 

Spenter.  Fame  Queene,  book  i.  can,  1 1, 


Jvu.  It  it,  it  is,  hie  hence,  be  gone,  sway  ; 

It  is  the  lark*  that  sings  so  out  of  tune, 

Straining  harsh  discords,  and  vnplaasiiig  sharper. 

Shahtptare.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  fol.  68. 
The  sling,  the  stiff  bow,  tod  the  tharpen'd  lance. 

Floating  eoalWdly  on  the  water*  rude, 

They  which  these  weapons  lately  did  advance, 

Perish  in  sight  of  them  they  had  pursu'd. 

Drayton.  Mom*  Hit  Birth  and  Miracle*,  book  iii. 
Th*  rugged  for  head,  that  with  grave  foresight 
Weld*  kingdom?*  cause*  and  affaires  of  slate, 

My  looser  rime*,  I wote,  doth  tharply  witc 
For  prsyaing  love  as  1 have  done  of  late. 

Id.  lb.  book  v. 

And  yet  (for  nerves)  there  will  b«  found,  a strength  of  powre  in 
mine 

To  drive  a lance  home  at  thy  lift ; my  lance  as  well  as  thine 
Hath  point  and  tharpeneue. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Mad,  book  xx. 
On  t’other  side  there  stood  Destruction  bare, 

L'npunish’d  Repine,  and  a waste  of  war. 

Contest,  with  tharpen'd  knives,  in  cloivter*  drawn, 

And  all  with  blood  bespread  the  holy  lawu, 

Dryden.  Palamon  and  Arctic,  book  ii. 
Spar*  then  the  person,  and  expose  the  vice. 

P.  How,  sir  1 not  damn  the  sharper,  but  the  dice ! 

Pope.  Epilogue  to  Satire*.  Dialogue  2. 
To  this  the  Panther  tharply  had  reply’d  ; 

But,  having  gain’d  a verdict  an  her  side. 

She  wisely  gave  the  loser  leave  to  chide. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
The  iharp+rt  squire  rroolves  at  last, 

Whatever  befcl  him  not  to  fast. 

Semervilf.  The  Officious  Messenger. 

■ Then  he  that  tharp'd , 

And  pocketted  a prize  by  fraud  obtain'd, 

W as  mark’d  and  thunn'd  as  odious. 

Carper.  Tksh,  book  iii 
Perhaps  you’ll  think  I act  the  same, 

As  a sly  sharper  play*  his  game. 

Cotton,  life.  Futon  6. 

The  tharpnen  of  the  air,  and  gloominess  of  the  weather  for  two 
or  three  day*  past,  seemed  to  indicate  some  sudden  change. 

Cook.  Voyage*,  vol.  vi  book  iv.  eh.  ix.  p.  417. 

SHATTER,  r.  l i,  e.  to  scatter,  q.  v.,  to  divide  or 
Sha'tter,  > cause  to  divide  or  separate. 

Sha'ttery.  I To  separate,  to  disperse,  to  dis- 
sipate ; to  sever  (by  breaking)  into  parts  or  pieces. 

.Staffer-brained,  one  whose  brains  or  thoughts  are 
dispersed. 

Windows  are  shiver'd  to  forgotten  dust, 

The  slates  fall  shatter'd  from  th«  roof  above. 

Drayton.  Motet  Hit  Birth  and  Miracles,  book  ii. 
Of  bodies  some  are  fragile,  and  some  are  tough  and  not  fragile ; 
and  in  the  breaking,  tome  fragile  bodies  break  but  where  the 
force  is ; some  shatter  and  fliv  iu  many  piece*. 

Boron.  Natural  History,  Cent.  ix.  sec.  841. 

■ The  winds 

Blow  moist  and  keen,  shattering  the  graceful  locks 
Of  these  fair  spreading  tree*. 

Mihun.  Paradue  host,  book  x.  L 1085. 
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The  weary  Troian*  ply  th*ir  tkalitr'd  oar* 

To  ncarttl  land,  and  make  the  Libyan  shores. 

JJrydm.  lirgtl.  .Enrid,  book  U 
Meantime  hia  busy  mariner*  he  hastes 

Hi*  aha  tier'd  sail*  with  rigging  restore] 

And  willing  pine*  ascend  hia  broken  most*. 

Whose  lofty  heads  riao  higher  than  before. 

/«  Annua  MiraUht. 

You  may  likewise  stick  the  candle  so  loose  that  it  will  fall  upon 
the  glass  of  the  sconce  and  break  it  into  akattm. 

St nfl.  Mar  it,  vol.  xii.  p.  19.  Direthoma  lo  the  Butter. 

Rant  aiul  carnage  sweep 

That  akatter'd  wing  before  th*  Oilean  sworus. 

Glove*.  The  AlkenauL 

The  quarries  an*  of  a coarse  grit  stone,  often  filled  with  shells, 
but  of  too  ahattery  a nature  to  be  used,  except  in  ordinary  buildings. 

Pennant.  Journey  from  Cheater,  p.  278. 

SHAVE,  v.  I D.  sAare,  shaven;  Gtr.  tchahen; 
Sha'velino,  l Sw.  shaf-ica  ; A.S.  scaf-an,  scitf-any 

Sha'ver,  | londere,  radere,  polite ; to  shave,  to 

SHA'viNO,n.  J polish,  to  make  smooth  or  fine.  Som- 
ner. 

To  cut ; sc.  from  the  surface,  superficially,  in  thin 
portions ; to  cut  closely,  smoothly ; to  plain,  to  move 
or  keep  in  motion,  close  to  the  surface.  Shaveling ; a 
shaven  priest  or  other  person. 

No  berd  hadde  he,  ne  never  non  shutde  base, 

A*  amothe  it  was  ss  it  were  nowc  thave. 

Chaucer.  Prolog**  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  623. 

The  clergy  wyth  their  false  and  fcubbl  wyles  had  beguiled  and 
mocked  the  people,  and  brought  then  into  the  igivurauce  <>f  the 
word,  making  the  vnderstand  by  this  word*  church*  nothing  but 
the  ahauen  flock?  of  them  that  shore  the  whole  world*. 

TyndaJf,  M’oriei,  p.  250.  Of  Ike  worde  Congregation. 
Skovelyngea  of  prodigious  boattime***. 

Hole.  On  lie  Revelations,  part  ii.  k.  7, 
i . Som  time* 

He  scour*  the  right-hand  roast,  torn  timet  the  left. 

Now  thorn  with  level  wing*  the  deep,  then  soarea 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  taunting  hign. 

Ah/ton.  ) ' aniline  Lent,  book  ii.  v.  63  L 

We  call  the  shavings  of  fish  (which  are  little  worth)  gubbiagt; 
end  sure  it  is  they  are  sensible  that  the  word  importeth  shame  and 
digTBC*.  Fuller.  H'artkiea.  Devonshire. 

I am  a barber,  and  I'd  bare  you  know 
A abater  too  sometime*,  no  mad  one  tho*. 

Suckling.  A Barker,  p.  506. 

Nor  by  elretrick  bodies  do  1 conceive  such  onely  as  take  up 
sAorrags,  straws,  and  light  bodies,  in  which  number  the  ancients 
onely  placed  jet  and  amber : but  such  as  conveniently  placed  unto 
theii  objects  at » met  all  bodies  palpable  whatsoever. 

Sir  T Brown.  Vulgar  Erroura,  book  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  86. 

And  all  the  stock  of  learning  they  pretend  to  is  a few  shavings 
of  wit,  gathered  out  of  plays  and  romances,  and  these  they  pin 
upon  religion,  ss  you  have  seen  unhappy  boys  do  mg*  at  men’* 
backs,  to  expose  it  to  scorn  and  derision. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  part  ii.  ch.  iiL  p.  216. 

The  Egyptian*  from  a very  early  age  share  their  heads,  which, 
being  constantly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  become  firm 
and  hard. 

Be  toe.  tfistory  of  Herodolua,  voL  ii.  book  iiL  eh.  L p.  13, 

The  juice,  thus  diluted,  is  strained  through  some  fibrous  stuff 
like  fine  shavings ; after  which  it  is  fit  for  drinking. 

Cook.  Voyage*,  vol.  iii.  book  i.  ctu  x iv.  p,  1 70. 

SHAW,  A.  S.  tecta,  a shadow ; D.  sehatce. 

A shade,  a shady  place ; natural  or  artificial. 

Welcome,  quod  be,  and  every  good  folaw  ; 

W hitler  ridest  thou  under  this  grene  thaw  f 

Ckaucer.  The  Frerta  Tale. 
For  love  of  him  thou  lovedst  in  the  ekawe, 

I mean  Aduc,  that  with  the  bore  was  slawc. 

Id.  Tnnius  and  Ctescide,  book  iiL 


SHAT- 

TER. 

SHAW. 


Aud  aside  here 

I well  abide  voder  the  show* 

And  bad  hir  woman  to  withdraw?. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  hr 

J reds  that  ye  draws 
Into  the  woifo  ackawe. 

Your  heddes  for  to  byde. 

Rilam.  Metrical  Momancea,  vol.  ii,  Lybenua  Diaconau,  v.  11 1 1. 

Tymcly  as  the  day  can  dawe. 

He  lod  her  thorow  a feyre  achowe 
In  wodcs  waste  and  wylde. 

M Ik.  vol.  iiL  Le  bone  Florence  of  Rome,  v.  1M)3. 

SIIAWIA,  in  Botany,  n genus  so  called  in  honour 
of  Mr.  Shuw,  a traveller  in  Burbary.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  Syngeneria,  order  JEqvali*,  and  natural  order  Com - 
positer-  Eu  paloriace/r . Generic  character  : heads  one 
flowered ; pappus  in  two  series,  setaceous,  scabrous;  sche- 
ma terete  ; involucrum  turbinate,  imbricate. 

This  genua  consists  only  of  one  species,  S.  paniculata , 
a native  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  a shrub  with  alternate, 
entire,  coriaceous  leaves,  clothed  with  white  wool  be- 
neath, and  having  the  heads  of  flowers  racemose. 

SHAWL,  (in  Persian  and  Hindi  Shit,  from  the 
Sanskrit  Silt,)  originally  signified  a soft  woollen  cloth, 
and  was  applied  to  the  tunic  or  ’abd  of  the  Bedowina 
and  Dervishes.  The  word  Shdl  is  no  doubt  derived  from 
the  custom  of  spreading  out  such  clothes  on  the  ground 
as  carpets,  or  over  the  shoulders  as  a covering;  hence  it 
signifies  in  Persian  a carpet  as  well  as  a mantle  or 
tunic. 

Castle,  Lexicon  Hepfaelottum ; Sir  G.  C.  Haughton, 
Sanskrit  and  Bcngdli  Dictionary;  Rosen,  Radices 
Sanscrit*. 

SHE,  D-  sii ; Ger.  tie  ; A.  S . aheo.  heo;  Goth.  «, 
iUa  ipaa.  Verstegan,  ch.  vii.,  says,  u Heo,  ahee , in  some 
places  of  England,  they  yet  say,  heo  or  hoo,  instead  of 
the.**  See  He,  and  It. 

Heo,  in  R.  Gloucester,  is  Regan. 

Sire,  qnoil  k'o,  hi  hy*  Ovule*.  Lord«  of  all  )-yag. 

Y Ju-uu  more  pi  tow  lyf  fan  at  )»t  world*  y*. 

R.  GVucester,  p.  30. 

Seko  purueid  pojson  porgb  hate  ml  of  old. 

R.  Brvnue,  p.  11. 

A voire  wai  herd,  an  high  vreepynge,  k myche  wrilynge, 
Rachel  by  wrepynge  her  sonnet  and  ache  wolde  cot  be  camfortid 
toe  thei  bea  not-  H'tchf.  Matthew,  ch.  it, 

She  gat  here!  h flour**,  parti?  white  and  red, 

4 To  make  a nut  cl  gerlond  for  here  hed, 

And  as  au  angel  hevealichc  she  song. 

Ckaucer.  The  Kmghtea  Tele,  v.  1054. 

But  ake.  winch?  kepeth  the  blynda  whcle, 

Venus,  when  thei  be  moste  aboue 
In  all  the  hottest  of  her  loue, 

Hir  whele  ake  torneth.  and  thei  fell 
In  the  roacwr  as  1 shall  tell. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  i. 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form’d. 

For  softness  ake  and  sweet  attractive  grace ; 

He  for  God  oaly,  tie  for  God  ia  him. 

Milton.  Parajiae  /not,  book  iv.  L 298. 

SHEAF,  ”t  D.  tchoqf,  tchoove ; A.S.  tceaf,  the 

Sheafy,  > past  participle,  sceaf  or  tceaf-od,  from 

She'aved.  J the  verb  tcuf-ian,  to  shove  ; that  which 
is  ahoted  together. 

Any  number  or  quantity  shoved  together,  pushed,  put 
together ; applied  to  stalks  of  com,  reeds,  arrows ; put 
together,  collected. 

Half  a ake/  of  anre*. 

Fieri  Ploukman.  Vi  non,  p.  G2. 


SHAVE. 

SHEAF. 
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The  which  child  of  her  nativitc, 

To  all  good  thews*  borne  was  she, 

A*  lilted  to  the  godiles  or  she  was  borne. 

That  of  the  M'/f  the  should  be  the  corne. 

Chaucer.  The  Ugende  of  Iffpemtitrt,  p.  310 

Certaine  I am  full  like  indeed 
To  hire  that  cast  in  earth  hi*  seed, 

And  hath  joy  of  the  new  springing. 

Whan  it  grveneth  in  the  ginning. 

And  it  also  fain*  and  fresh  of  flour, 

Lustie  to  scene,  swot*  of  odour, 

But  ere  he  it  in  his  i heuet  there. 

May  fall  a weather  that  shall  it  dere. 

And  make  it  to  fade  and  fall, 

The  stalke,  the  gnrinr,  and  flaurea  all. 

Id.  Tkt  Romani  of  the  Rose,  Jk  203. 

I woulde  wvthe  that  the  heade  makers  of  England*  should 
make  theyr  then  ft  arrow  heade*  more  harder  pointed  than  they  be. 

Ascham.  Hafirs,  book  iL  Toxophilu*. 

As  for  out  steele,  it  is  not  so  good  for  cdge-toolcs  as  that  of 
Colaine,  and  yet  the  one  is  often  sold  for  the  other,  and  like  tale 
vaed  in  both,  that  is  to  sue,  thirtio  gad*  to  the  thrfft,  and  twclue 
thrffet  to  the  burden. 

Holinthed.  Description  of  England,  ch.  si* 
They  that  reap  mutt  shrafe  and  buttle. 

Shakrpearr.  At  You  Like  Jl,  act  iii.  SC.  2.  fol.  195, 

Her  hair,  not  loose,  nor  tyM  in  formal  plat. 

Proclaim'd  in  her  a careless  hand  ot  pride ; 

For  tome,  untuck'd,  descended  her  sheav'd  hat. 

Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside. 

Id.  A Lover’*  Complaint. 

They  will  look*  at  hi*  eerie  how,  and  rArrrc  of  arrowea,  at  at 
straunge  and  wonderou*  thing*. 

Holland.  Plime,  book  wiii.  ch.  xxxii. 

In  tome  place*  the  fashion  is  to  cut  with  a hooke  or  tycclc  tho 
straw  in  the  raiddest : and  betweene  every  two  sheaves  they  ait 
downe,  and  then  crop  off  the  eves  just  at  the  straw. 

Id.  lb.  hovik  xviii.  ch.  xxx. 

The  bow-man  (which  no  country  hath  the  like) 

With  his  skraf-aisosr  proveth  by  his  might, 

Ilow  many  score  off  he  is  foe  can  Ntrike, 

Yet  not  to  draw  above  his  bosom's  height. 

Drayton-  The  Rattle  of  Agincmrt, 

Be  not  too  narrow,  husbandmen ; but  fling 
From  the  full  aktaf.  with  charitable  stealth, 

The  liberal  handful.  Thornton.  Autumn. 

Cerrs,  kind  mother  of  the  bounteous  rear, 

Whose  golden  locks  a thrafy  garland  bear. 

Gay.  On tt  Metamorphose*,  book  ri, 
How  strongly  also  did  the  *heaf  of  the  first  fruits,  consecrated, 
and  lifted  up  to  Qod,  represent  Christ  the  first  fruits,  raised  from 
the  dead!  Gilpin.  Sermon  14.  vol.  iii.  p.  156. 

SHE  A.R,  v.  or  - Sec  ante,  Share,  and  Shard.  D. 
Sheer,  §eheerm;  Ger.  teka-ren , schtrtn ; 

Shear,  adj.  A.  S.  ncear-an,  arir-nn,  to  cut. 
Shear,  To  cut,  to  divide,  to  separate  or 

She'arer,  V sever.  Shear,  sheer,  or  (as  Beau- 
Shkaring,  mont  and  Fletcher  write  it,  iharr ,) 

Shh'arly,  means  separated  or  severed.  Sheer 

Shp.ard,  or  ignorance,  (says  Tooke.)  ignorance 
Sherd,  separated  from  any  the  smallest 

mixture  of  information. 

Shot  sheer  away ; so  separated  as  to  leave  not  the 
smallest  particle  behind. 

Founlaine  there  in  Spenser ; separated  from  all  inter- 
mixture or  pollution;  unmingled,  aivl  consequently  pure. 

To  shear  off;  part  or  separate  from;  move  off  or 
away. 

His  herd  ho  lett a ic here  first,  and  a brod  erowne  al  to. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  150. 

Lyke  a thapprstm  there*. 

Pier*  Plou.hman,  p.  91. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


As  a sebeep  he  was  ltd  to  sleyng,  and  ns  a lumbe  btfore  a roan  SHEAR, 
that  schertth  him  i*  doumbe  witnouic  voire.  s»  he  opvnyde  nut  his 
mouth.  H'tchf,  The  Dedtt  of  Aposths,  ch.  wiii. 

He  wat  lcdde  a*  a shepe  to  be  sUyne;  and  Like  a tnmbe  dommo 
before  lii*  tkerer,  so  opened  ha  not  his  moutbe. 

Bible,'  .4m»o  1551. 

How  high  that  euer  hi*  bead  he  there, 

Wdh  rasour  whetter  neuer  so  kene. 

Chaucer.  The  Roman t of  the  Rote , p.  216. 

.. ..  The  wheel*  of  kind  cunwth  about, 

And  naturally  hath  hi*  court  ironne, 

By  circuite  us  doelh  the  there  novae. 

Lydgate.  The  Story  ef  Thebe*,  part  i.  p,  576. 

God  yeve  mo  sorwe,  but,  anil  I were  pope, 

Not  only  thou  but  every  mighty  man, 

Though  he  were  shore  tul  high  upon  bis  pan, 

Should  have  a wit, 

Chaucer.  The  Monies  Prologue,  v.  13935* 

My  berd,  my  hero  that  hangoih  long  odoun, 

That  newt  yet  felt  non  offruvioun 
Of  rosour  ne  of  there,  l wol  thee  veve, 

And  ben  thy  trewe  servant  while  1 live. 

Id.  The  Knight et  Tale,  v.  2417. 

This  abhorring  of  coueteousncs  »■  signified  as  I suppose  by 
shauyng  and  theryng  of  thchesre,  that  the  hauu  no  tuperfluitic. 

Tyndall.  lYuriet,  p.  1 35.  The  Obedience  of  a Christian  Man. 

He  annointeth  them  after  the  mnucr  of  y * Jcwr*.  and  shaueth 
them  and  thoreth  them  after  the  manor  of  heathen  privates, 
which*  serue  the  idnle*.  Id.  Jb.  p.  134. 

Which**  feaste  beganne  in  the  eaenyng  before,  that  i*  to  wytta 
On  Sheet  thursday  whan  tbe  eatyng  af  the  pose  hall  lamUe  was. 

Sir  T.  More.  Worker,  p.  130H.  Epees  the  1‘msstan  of  Chrytte, 

Her  terne  at  her  eommaundement  quiet  stands. 

While*  they  the  corse  into  her  wagon  rvare, 

And  straws  with  flimrs*  the  lamentable  beam  : 

Then  all  tbe  rest  into  their  cache*  dim. 

And  through  the  brackish  wave*  their  passage  theare. 

Spentf  r.  Fame  Qtreme,  book  lii.  C*JL  4. 

Yet  goldsmith**  cunning  could  not  understand 
Tn  frame  such  sublihi  wire,  so  shinio  sleore  ; 

For  it  did  glister  like  the  golden  sand, 

The  which  Padolus  with  hi*  waters  there 
Thrown  forth  upon  the  rivoge  round  about  hire  next?- 
Id.  Jb.  book  iv.  can.  6. 

I,  fonder  then  Cephisus  foolish  ehyld. 

Who,  having  viewed  in  a founlaine  there 
His  face,  was  with  the  love  thereof  beguyld  ; 

I,  fonder,  love  a shade,  the  body  far  exyl'd. 

Id.  ib.  book  iii.  ran.  2. 

Thou  taw’st  great  burden'd  ships  through  those  thy  rallies  pass, 

Where  now  the  sharp-edg'd  scythe  shear*  up  the  spiring  groan. 

Drayton.  Polyedbion,  song  16. 

When  thttring  time  is  come  I to  the  river  drive 
My  goodly  well  fleec'd  flocks,  (by  pleasure  thus  I thrive,) 

Which  being  wash'd  at  will,  upon  the  sheering  day, 

My  wool  1 forth  in  locks,  fit  for  the  winter  lay. 

Id.  The  Motet'  Elytium.  Symphal  6. 

And  y*  breaking  thereof  is  like  the  breaking  of  a potter's  pot, 
which  is  broken  without  pits*,  and  in  the  breaking  thereof  is  not 
found  a thrardt  to  take  the  fire  out  of  the  hearth,  or  U>  take  water 
out  of  the  pit  Bible,  Anno  I5S3.  Isaiah,  ch.  xxx,  v.  14. 

Crr.  Let  him  look  narrowly  to  his  service,  I shall  take  him  else , 

I was  there  myself  a pikeman  once,  in  the  hottest  of  the  day, 
wench,  had  my  feather  shot  thaer  away,  the  fringe  of  my  pike 
burnt  off  with  powder,  roy  pate  broken  with  a srouring-slick,  and 
yet  I (bank  God  I am  here. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  PeUlt,  act  V.  sc.  I. 

* - It  met 

The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  force  to  smile 
Descending,  and  in  half  cut  theere,  nor  staid. 

But  with  swift  whcele  reverse,  deep  eutring  shar'd 
All  bis  right  side. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  vL  1.  323. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make. 

Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers'  feast, 

And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest. 

Id.  Lycidas,  1.  116. 
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Turn  nil  the  stories  over  in  the  world  y«t, 

And  iwch  through  all  the  memories  of  mankind, 

And  find  wo  such  a friend  ; h'as  sutdooe  all, 

OuUtript  'em  tkterly,  all,  all,  thou  hast  Folydor, 

To  die  for  me.  t , 

UctutmoHl  and  Fletcher.  The  Mad  iMoer,  act  v.  tc.  1. 

The  swain,  whom  arts  of  piety  delight. 

Observant  of  the  gods,  begin*  the  rite  ; 

First  tkrort  the  forehead  of  the  bristly  boar. 

And  suppliant  stands,  invoking  every  power 
To  si«c«l  L’lymaw  to  hia  native  shore. 

f'opf.  Homer.  Gdyteey,  book  xiv. 

The  sister-lock  now  sits  uncouth,  alone. 

And  in  its  fellow’*  fate  foresee*  its  own  ; 

Uncurl’d  it  hangs,  the  fatal  thrert  demands, 

And  temi.ts,  once  more,  thy  sacrilegious  hand*. 

Id,  7*e  Hope  of  the  lock,  can.  4. 

That  silly  thing  men  coll  tkeer-wi  avoid. 

With  which  our  age  so  nainwmsly  is  cloy'd : 

Humour  is  oil ; wit  should  be  wily  brought 
To  turn  agreeably  some  proper  thought. 

Huckxnghamthire.  Entry  am  Poetry . 

At  a sheep-shemring,  a countryman  standing  by,  the  sheep 
kicked  the  shears  out  of  the  tktarer't  hand,  and  it  struck  the  in- 
side of  his  leg.  and  cut  the  great  artery  in  his  leg. 

Hoy/e.  H ortt,  vol.  vi.  p.  473.  Letter*  from  tereral  Arioar. 
Could  I recall  those  notes,  which  once  the  Mum- 
Heard  at  a * hearing,  near  the  woody  sides 
Of  blue-topp*d  Wreakint 

Dyer.  The  Fierce,  book  >. 

At  thranng-hmr,  along  the  lively  vales, 

Kura!  festivities  are  often  beard : 

Beneath  each  blooming  arbour  all  is  joy 

And  lusty  merriment,  Id.  lb. 

SHEATH,  r.  ] D.  tchcyde,  tekeede ; Ger.  *cheide; 
Sheath,  n.  i A.  S.  ecaihe,  tceaihe . from  1). 

, She'atity,  [ seA/yd-cn,  Ger.  tcheiden,  A.  S . acead- 

Shb'athless.  J ian  ; to  separate,  non  quia  a gladio 
facile  separatnr,  ted  quia  pladium  condii  ct  twparem 
facU.  Wachtcr.  And  Tooke  prouounecs  ehcatht  to  be 
the  third  person  of  ecead-an , to  separate,  to  seclude. 

Sheath  ; that  which  shades,  secludce,  aud  conse- 
quently covers,  protect*,  encloses. 

To  ihealh ; to  encloac,  to  encase,  to  cover,  to  protect, 
bat  ich  in  ft  inoeward  my  swerd  ne  moke  a srAepc. 

K.  OioHoeeter,  p.  133. 

Thcrfiwc  Jesus  seidc  to  Petir,  Puttc  thou  thi  swerd  into  thy 
tehethe.  HW/.  John.  ch.  xviii. 

Then  ao yd*  Jesut  vnto  Peter : Put  vp  thv  swerd*  into  the 
thtaik.  Bible,  Anno  1531. 

It  would  have  done  a man  good  at  his  heart  to  have  seen  hnw 
proudly  they  displayed  thrix  peacock  feathers,  haw  much  they 
made  of  their  painted  thtalht,  and  how  loftily  they  Mt  forth  and 
advanced  themselves.  .... 

Sir  Thomae  Mare.  Utopia,  voU  U.  book  II.  ch.  Vi.  p.  SI. 
Within  hi*  side  he  theath’d  his  weapon  keene, 

Duwne  fell  the  irorthie  on  the  dustie  plain*. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Bull&ujnr,  book  iii.  st.  45. 
There  has  the  purple  vengeance  a proud  seat. 

Whoso  ever-bnuut»ht  sword  i*  « hntk'd  in  blood. 

Cmehme.  Slept  to  the  Tempte. 

' It  is  generally  conceived  an  earwig  hath  no  wing*,  and  is 
reckoned  amongst  impennou*  insects  by  many  ; but  he  that  shall 
narrowly  observe  them,  or  shall  with  a needle  put  aside  the  short 
and  tkealhie  cases  on  their  bock,  may  extend  and  draw  forth  two 
wing*  of  a proportionable  length  for  flight,  and  larger  then  in 
many  flic*. 

Sir  T.  tirmen.  Vu/yar  Errourt,  book  iii.  eh.  xxvii.  p.  221. 

Some  insect*  fly  with  four  wings,  as  all  vaginipennous.  or 
tkeatK-winged  insects,  os  beetles  and  dorrs. 

Id.  Ik. 

r He  who  hath  drawn  his* sward  against  his  prince  ought  to  throw 
away  the  scabbard,  never  to  think  in  tkmtkiny  it  again. 

Clarendon.  Ilitiory  of  the  Bebelltan,  book  x. 
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After  this,  CapiaitK  Swan  bought  timber  trees  of  the  general,  SHEATH 
and  set  some  of  our  men  to  saw  them  into  planks,  to  sheath  the 
ship's  bottom.  Dampter.  Foyayet,  vol.  i.  ch.  xiiL  p.  361. 

But  when  his  foe  Ur*  prostrate  on  the  plain, 

He  thrift  hr  hi*  paws,  uncurl*  his  angry  mane, 

And,  pleas’d  with  bloodless  honours  of  the  day, 

Walks  over  and  disdains  th’  inglorious  prey. 

Dry  den.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Your  shining  swords  within  the  theath  restrain, 

And  pitch  your  lances  in  the  yielding  plain. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  iii« 

The  fatal  cause  was  now  at  last  explor’d, 

Her  veil  she  knew,  and  saw  hi*  theaih/en  sword. 

Eatden.  Otmd.  Metamorphotet.  book  v. 

The  next  day  (having  by  this  time  complrnted  the  new  theath 
ing  of  the  first  course)  they  righted  her  again,  to  act  up  anew  the 
careening  gear,  which  bod  stretched  much  ^ _ 

Anton.  Foyayet,  l»ok  »L  eh.  viii.  p.  4s7. 

The  sword  wo*  not  likely  to  be  theathed  till  tyranny  on  the  one 
hand,  or  anarchy  on  the  other,  had  introduced  a nuw  »ncc#e*  of 
slaughter  in  the  place  of  the  eld ; and  judicial  murders  bail  suc- 
ceeded to  the  military. 

H'arkmrton.  1F> rkt,  vol.  X.  p.  29.  Sermon  19. 

They  found  the  the  (it  fumy  gone  about  the  floordiead*,  abreast  of 
the  mainmast,  and  part  of  a plank  a little  damaged. 

Ceju  Foynyet,  voL  ii.  book  iii.  ch.  iv.  p.  139. 

And  to  complete  the  scene  of  distress,  we  saw  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  the  theatkmg  boards  from  the  bottom  of  the  nwl  float- 
ing away  all  round  her. 

Id.  Ik.  vol.  ti.  book  iii.  ch.  in.  p.  125. 


SHED,  v.  "I  A.  S.  tced-an,  scrad-an  ; to  sepa- 
Shed,  n.  I rate  or  never;  to  disperse,  to  diasi- 

She'dder,  j pate.  See  ante,  to  Scatter,  and 

She'ddino,  n.  J Shade. 

To  disperse,  to  throw,  to  cast,  disperaedly ; generally, 
to  spill,  to  drop. 

A thed;  a place  for  seclusion,  retirement,  retreat. 

No  thed ; no  difference  between  things ; to  shead, 
Lancashire,  to  distinguish ; from  A.  S.  ecead-an,  to  dis- 
tinguish, disjoin,  divide,  or  sever.  Ray. 

Fro  pe  moistry  nys  not  a kyngv’s  no  be  he  rwucr  so  god, 
Ac  knygtes,  pat  viuler  hjm  fj  fctirp,  A tekede p hero  hlod. 

H.  Gloacetter,  p.  57. 

Hfs  brother  gadered  Irf*  poor,  A *g«m  hym  vart*  stixlc. 

So  put  pc  worro  was  strong,  A grot  ttedymy  of  blod. 

Id.  p.  388. 


pom  tt-rdyngt  of  py  b«>per  blod,  pwt  pus  ft  hrort  of  dswe. 

M,  p.  291. 

He  talk  tehed  vs  o sander,  fro  Acre*  **11«  we  go. 

JL  Brnmte,  p.  1 74. 


pat  wmrae  vewe  bo  «ak.  for  tkedynye  of  p*  weto. 

Fieri  Plouhmtm,  p.  1 28. 

He  took  also  the  cuppe  after  that  ho  hadile  soupid.  and  seide. 
Thi*  cuppe  is  the  Newe  Testament  in  my  blood  that  schal  be  tehed 
(or  you.  Hid if  . Lake,  eh.  xxii. 

He  tuke  the  cup  sayings : This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my 
bloudc,  which*  sltall  far  you  be  thedde. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Shediny  of  blood,  nr  roanfull  hanlineue, 

Ne  oft  wounding  at  sautes  by  distresse, 

Nor  in  parting  of  life  nor  death  also. 

All  i*  for  nought,  loue  taketh  no  heed  thereto. 

Chanter.  The  Complaint  if  the  Black  Knight , p.  342. 
Bat  swiche  a rain  doun  from  the  welken  thadde 
That  slow  the  fire,  and  made  to*him  escape. 

Id.  The  blanket  Tale,  v.  14649. 

For  thei  ( Contecke  and  Homicide]  accompten  theit  wrath  nought. 
But  if  their  be  thedynge  of  blood. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  iii. 

My  bloud  of  this  New  Testsmet.  that  i*  to  say  my  blood  for 
whoso  tkrddiog  sake  this  New  Testament  and  coucnaQt  is  made 
to  you,  for  the  forgeuene*  of  rinne. 

L Tyndall.  Her ket,  p.  443,  Ppon  Signet  and  Socrammiet. 
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SURD.  But  nil  the  grownd  with  aculs  was  scattered. 

— Ami  dead  men's  bones,  which  round  about  were  Bong; 

SHKRN.  Whose  lives,  it  seemed,  whilome  there  were  iked, 

- — r — J And  their  vile  carcases  now  left  untamed. 

Spenser.  Fame  (ju/mr,  book  ii.  can.  7. 

Ed.  I hare  such  means  t'  employ  it  as  your  wish 
Can  think  no  better,  vaster,  or  securer ; 

And  such  as  hut  th’  honours  I intend 
To  your  partakings,  I alone  could  end : 

But  your  parts  in  all  dues  to  crying  blood 
For  vengeance  in  the  shudder.  are  much  greater. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Bloody  Brother,  act  it.  sc,  3. 

Entring  his  den ; each  thing  beheld,  did  yeeld 
Our  admiration  ; shelucs  with  cheeses  heap! ; 

Sheds  stuft  with  Iambs  and  goat**,  distinctly  kept. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  ix. 

As  vapours  blown  by  Austev's  sultry  breath. 

Pregnant  with  plagues,  and  shedding  seeds  of  death. 
Beneath  the  rage  of  burning  Sirius  rise. 

Choke  the  parch'd  earth,  and  blacken  all  the  skies. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iltad,  book  v. 

The  shedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  at  row 
With  yellow  leaves,  and  biltvT  blasts  to  blow. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
About  twenty  yards  from  tho  tower  arc  little  thedt,  built  like 
stalls,  to  lay  the  provisions  on,  both  of  meat*  and  fruits  of  all 
aorts,  and  that  in  great  plenty. 

Dumpier.  Foyaget,  vol.  ii.  part  L ch.  iii,  p.  52. 
They  met  with  many  houses  in  the  rallies  that  seemed  to  be 
wholly  deserted,  the  people  living  on  the  ridges  of  the  hills  in  a 
kind  of  thedt  very  slightly  built. 

Cooh.  f byages,  vol.  L book  ii.  eh.  ii.  p.  292. 

SHEEN,  adj.  ^ A.  S.  Jem,  scene.  claru^fulgtdus. 

Sheen,  n.  >lucidu s,  clear,  bright,  brilliant, 

Shib'ny.  J splendid.  See  Shine. 

After  sharpest  shourcs  cjuab  Pres.  m«t  theme  is  sonne. 

Piers  Pfosthmm.  Aim,  p.  364. 
Your  blitfnl  water,  Lucina  the  then*. 

That  of  the  sac  is  chief  goddrssc  and  quene. 

Though  Neptunu*  have  deitcc  in  the  see, 

Yet  empence  aboven  him  is  she. 

Chaucer.  The  Fnsnh/einei  Tale , V.  1 1 337. 
Her  garment  was  so  bright  and  wandrnus  theme, 

That  my  fraile  wit  cannot  dev  i tv  to  wlwt 
It  lo  compare,  nor  find*  like  stuffe  to  tluit. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qneene,  C*lt.  7, 
Then  when  he  was  all  dight  he  took*  his  way 
Into  the  forest,  that  he  might  tie  svrne 
Of  the  wild*  beasts,  in  his  new  glorv  theme. 

Id.  Mather  Rubber*  s Tale.  p.  363. 
Yet  he  her  follow'd  still  with  coroge  keens 
So  long,  that  now  the  gulden  Hesperus 
Was  mounted  high  in  top  of  heaven  themr. 

Id.  Faerie  Queme.  book  iii.  can.  4. 
And  now  they  ncusr  meet*  in  groue,  or  g recap. 

By  fountain*  dmt,  or  spangled  star-light  sheen.-. 

But  they  do  square,  that  all  their  olucs  fur  fears 
Creep*  into  acorn t-c  up*  and  hide  them  there. 

Shahs  pear  r.  A Midsummer  Xigkt'i  Dream,  foL  148. 
But  far  above  in  spangled  sheen 
Celestial  Cupid  her  fam'd  son  advanc'd. 

Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  intranc’d. 

After  her  waod'riog  labours  long. 

Milton.  Comas,  L 1003, 

Or  did  of  Late  earth's  sons  besiege  the  wall 
Of  thorny  lveav’n,  and  thou  some  goddess  fled, 

Amongst  us  hem  below  to  bide  thy  nectnr'd  head  ? 

Id.  Ode  7. 1. 47. 

Meantime  unauraberd  glittering  streamlets  play'd, 

And  hurled  every  where  their  waters  tkrtn. 

Thomson.  Cattle  of  Indolence,  can.  1. 

— To  her  succeeds 

The  sheeny  form  of  Bjricaste. 

Fenton.  Homer  Imitated. 


SHEEP,  A.  S.  scrap,  strop  ; D.  schaep;  SHF.EP. 

Shee'pisii,  Ger.  tchaff.  The  Etymologists 

Shee'pishlv,  resort  to  the  Gr.  attn-uv,  tegerc, 
SHF.i/PiSiiNKss,  because  it  is  itself  covered  with 
Shee'pbite,  > much  wool,  and  also  covers  us  with 
Shke'pbitbr,  its  wool : but  the  Greek  has  no 
Shb'pherd,  name  for  this  animal  from  this 

Sme'pheiidess,  verb;  and  if  our  Northern  tmeea- 

She'imieroish.  tors  wished  to  call  it  from  the  qua- 
lities above  described,  they  had  words  of  their  own  for 
the  purpose.  The  Gr.  rpo/3aroe,  pecus , is  said  to  be 
so  called,  wapa  to  Tpofiaiv-nv  rrj  flenrmi,  because  driven 
or  forced  to  go  before  by  the  shepherd.  The  English 
•keep,  Ger.  tchaff,  may  have  a similar  origin.  The 
Ger.  schaff-cn,  also  written  shiebtn,  it  a^err,  pdlere ; 

(A.  S.  sceof-an . scof-em,  to  shove;)  to  drive:  tchaff, 
scrap,  or  sceop,  sheep,  may  have  been  merely  a drove, 
as  sheep  driven  on  the  way  (sc.  to  market)  are  still 
called.  They  were  the  earliest  objects  of  care  to  man* 
kind,  and  for  pasture  were  driven  from  place  to  place  in 
numbers  by  their  owners,  and  from  this  circumstance, 
perhaps,  their  names. 

Sheepish  (met.) — from  the  timid,  simple  disposition  of 
the  animal — is  timid  to  excess,  excessively,  needlessly, 
timorous  or  bashful;  simple,  silly,  innocent. 

At  Ilcrftml  srk*p  h orf,  A frujt  at  Wircvstre. 

Sope  a boutv  Cuuyntre,  yrn  at  (alourevtrv. 

H.  Gloucester,  p,  6, 

seepurdca  and  Jw  step  al  so  »ull*  to  prne  of  hellv. 

U.  p.  351. 

Dcde  and  fire  salie  fode  tehepurdet  & fare  tchepe. 

R.  Bramsr,  p.  66, 

I am  a good  *c beparde,  and  I know  my  sekrep,  an. I my  seheep 
kaoveu  me.  John,  ch.  x. 

I am  that  good  shepherd,  and  know  myne,  and  am  knowen  of 
myue.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

The  thepm  brenning  with  tho  blake  vmokc- 

l knttcer.  The  Knightei  Tale,  V.  2002. 

Square  wan  the  wall,  ami  high  somdcle 
Kudosed,  and  ibarred  welv, 

I a stead  of  hedge,  wu  that  card  in. 

Come  nouer  shepherds  therein. 

Id.  The  Roman t of  the  Rote,  p.  174. 

For  if  the  wolfe  come  in  the  waie 
Their  gottly  stuffe  in  then  awaie. 

Wherof  thei  shttld  their  flockv  defends. 

But  if  tho  pour*  thepe  off  nd* 

In  any  thynge,  though  it  be  Lite, 

Thei  ben  all  ready  for  to  finite. 

Goiter.  Conf.  Am.  Prologue. 

Tho  hare  in  peace  stode  with  the  hound*?. 

And  eucry  man  vpou  this  grounde 
Which*  Anon  that  time  herd*, 

Ai  well  the  lorde  n the  thrpeherd* 

He  brought  them  all  in  good  acearde.  IJ.  Ib, 

Ye  thought  »he  were  a shtprrdettt, 

Yet  woll  the  lorde  of  wamonneiM 
Awaie,  all  though  she  be  vnmete, 

For  other  men**  good  is  swete.  Id.  lb,  look  v. 

But  while  he  nought  Gov  hii  knife,  which  under  his  armour  he 
could  not  well  find  uut,  and  that  Chains  lay  with  mi  sheepish  a 
quietness,  as  if  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  his  throat  cut  &r 
fear  of  more  pain. 

Sidney.  Arcadia , book  iii.  p.  495. 

When  the  rest,  who  ai  sheep  had  but  followed  their  fellows,  so 
sheepishly  had  submitted  themselves,  three  truly  admitted  their 
safety  to  the  thickest  part  of  those  desert  woods. 

Id.  lb.  book  iv.  p.  769. 

He  would  also  have  drawn  her  eldest  sinter,  esteemed  her  match 
for  beauty,  in  her  shepherdish  attire,  but  that  rude  clown  her  guar- 
dian would  not  suffer  it.  Id.  Ib.  book  i.  p.  16. 

3 y 2 
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SHEEP.  Th«  court  could  not  bo  visited,  prohibited  to  »U  men,  but  to  cere 
•— i * tain  thtphtrdtth  people.  Sidney.  Artndsn,  book  ».  p.  1G, 

For  with  such  puissaunce  and  impetuous  main* 

Thaw  champions  broke  on  them,  that  forst  them  fly. 

Like  scattered  ikeepe,  when  as  the  shepherd's  swaroc 
A lion  and  a ts^re  doth  cspjre, 

With  greedy  juc*  forth  rushing  from  the  forest  nye. 

Spenser.  Farrie  Qneene,  hook  ii.  can.  9. 
Show  yoot  sheepe-hiting  face,  and  be  hang'd  an  hour*. 

Shahspeare.  Mean,  re  far  Measure.  act  V.  SC.  1.  W-  82. 
To.  Wouldst  tbou  not  be  glad  to  haue  the  niggardly,  rascally 
tkeepe-Uler  come  by  some  notable  shame  ? 

Id.  TstrlflK  .\'i yht,  act  ii-  se.  5.  foL  263. 
That  sheepcoi,  which  in  yonder  vale  you  see, 

(Beset  with  groves,  and  those  sweet  springs  hard  by,) 

I rather  would  my  palace  wish  to  he. 

Than  any  roof  of  proudest  majesty. 

Pamiri.  Hit  (ary  of  Civil  ICart,  book  viil. 
But  in  the  entry,  on  an  oxen  hide, 

Neoer  at  turners  ; his  old  limbes  implide 
lo  warms  s. keep- f els  ; yet  ouer  all  wc  cast 
A mantle,  fitting,  for  a man  more  gracV. 

Chapman,  Ibmer.  Odyuey,  book  n. 
When  I frown,  they  hang  their  most  dejected  heads. 

Like  fearful  sheep-hounds;  shew  'em  a crust  of  bread, 
They’ll  taint  me  presently,  and  skip  like  apes 
For  a sup  of  wine. 

'Beavimnt  and  Fletcher.  The  Sea- foyage , act  ir.  sc.  1. 

■ Or  where  can  there  be  found 
So  fair  and  fertile  fields,  or  sheep^nalks  near  so  sound  ? 

Drayton.  Poly  oHhom,  song  25. 

Than  sheeps  heard,  than  heardtnsn  whatsoever,  when  thou  per- 
eeivest  in  Summer  time  by  thy  shaddow  growing  abort,  that 
Doonestead  is  at  hand,  drive  thy  shrepe  and  cattails  out  of  the 
s-innc,  into  some  warms  stall  and  place  of  shaile. 

Holland.  /Yurie,  hook  xviii.  ch.  xxxiil 
■ — ■ Let  each  young  shepheardhng 
Walke  by,  or  stop  his  earc,  the  whilst  I sing. 

Browne.  Briianmiids  Pastorals,  book  i.  song  2. 
Who.  me  tecomforting  all  that  he  might, 

Told  me  that  that  same  was  the  regiment. 

Of  a great  thepheardesse,  that  Cynthia  h'ght, 

His  liege,  his  Indie,  and  his  life’s  regent. 

Spenser.  Cohn  Clcuf  t came  home  apatite. 
First,  with  assiduous  cure,  from  winter  keep, 

Wdl-fodder'd  in  the  stalls,  thy  tender  sheep  ; 

Then  spread  with  straw  the  bedding  of  thy  fold. 

With  fern  beneath,  to  fiend  the  bitter  cold. 

Drydcn,  I'irrpl.  Georgies,  book  ii*. 
But  when  my  point  was  gain'd,  then  thus  1 spoke 
Billy,  my  dear,  how  sheepishly  you  look  l 
Approach,  my  spouse,  and  1st  me  kisa  thy  cheek  ; 

Thou  shoaUlst  be  always  thus,  resign’d  and  meek ! 

Pope.  The  m/t  of  Bath. 

Sheepithnets  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  the  faults  imputed  to 
a private  education,  are  neither  tho  necessary  consequences  of 
being  bred  at  home,  nor  if  they  were,  are  they  incurable  evils. 

Loehe.  Hbr At,  vot.  iii-  p- 25.  On  Education. 
Whether  to  flowery  pastures  ye  repair, 

And  the  lov'd  name  of  shepherdess's  bear. 

Patches.  Arganauiiet  of  Appellant**  Rhodius,  book  iv. 
For  during  his  exile  and  flight  before  Saul,  in  which  he  was 
frequently  put  to  all  the  hardships  which  usually  befall  the  weak 
flying  before  the  strong,  there  happening  a great  and  solemn  fas* 
tivity,  such  as  the  sheep-shearinq*  used  to  lw  in  thoee  Eastern 
countries,  he  condescends,  by  an  honourable  and  kind  message,  to 
beg  of  a rich  and  great  man  some  email  repast  and  supply  for 
himself  and  his  poor  harassed  companions,  at  that  notable  time  of 
joy  and  feasting.  SoiifA.  Sermons,  vuL  ii.  p.  359. 

The  number  of  sheep  allowed  to  be  kept  in  one  flock  waa  re- 
strained to  tiro  thousand.  Sometimes,  says  the  statute,  one  pro- 
prietor, or  farmer,  would  keep  a flock  of  twenty-four  thousand. 

Hume.  History  of  England,  ch-  xumi.  Henry  Fill. 
Sheep  do  not  show  the  theohntrd  how  much  they  have  eaten, 
by  producing  the  grass  itself;  hut  after  they  have  inwardly  di- 
gested the  pasture,  they  produce  outwardly  wool  and  milk. 

AW.  ^Liberal  Education,  sec.  10,  (from  Emctetos.') 


SHEET,  n.  -|  See  infra , Shoot,  which  was  an-  8UEET. 

Sheet,  r.  I cieniiy  aU>  written  scheie ; A.  S.  tceal,  „ 

Siiee'tinu,  j tee  If,  which  Tooke  considers  to  be  the  pim.n 

Sbee'tt.  j past  participle  of  the  verb  tcyt-an,  %, ^ 

seif -an,  projicere , drjiccrt,  to  throw,  to  cast  forth,  to 
throw  out. 

The  sheet  of  a bed ; linen  or  other  aubstance  thrown 
over  a bed ; a sheet  of  paper,  as  much  as  is  thrown  off 
at  once ; sheet  of  lightning ; lightning;  thrown  out, 
spread  out ; sheet  of  water,  an  expanse  of  water. 

Sheet  or  shote-anrhor,  the  anchor  thrown  out ; sc.  for 
security  or  preservation,  &c. 

And  he  sigh  the  seheetis  Icid,  and  the  audarie  that  was  on  his 
heed  not  laid  with  the  seheetis  but  bi  it  silf  wlappid  iuto  a place. 

Hidtf.  John,  ch.  xx. 

And  he  sigh  heueoe  opened,  and  a vessel  comynge  doua  as  a 
greet  scheie  with  fuure  corueris  to  he  lete  doun  fro  heuene  into 
erthe.  Id,  The  Dedit  of  Apesttu,  ch,  g» 

But  whyle  they  made  rvdy,  he  fel  into  a trounce,  and  sawn  beau* 
opened,  and  a ccrlayue  vescell  come  doune  vnto  him,  as  it  had 
bene  a great  skete , knit  at  the  fuure  corners,  and  was  let  doune  to 
the  earth.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

And  in  his  owen  chambre  hem  mad  a beddc, 

With  sheies  and  with  chalons  fair®  ysnreddc. 

Chancer.  The  sieves  Tate,  v.  4135. 

- — Thy  pallat  the  did  daine 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge, 

Yea,  like  the  atagge,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets, 

The  barkes  of  tree*  thou  brows’d. 

Shahspeart.  Antony  and  Cleopatra , fob  344. 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 

A little  here  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 

The  graves  stood  tenanUesa,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets. 

Id.  Hamlet , act  L sc.  1, 

Ah,  but  in  vain,  tlurir  want  we  do  deplore. 

Long  time  since  swaddled  in  their  winding  sheet ; 

And  she,  I think,  is  buried  at  their  feet. 

Drayton.  Pastorals.  FgL  8. 

Hid.  I pour  on  thy  pate  a pot  of  good  ale, 

’And  by  the  rogues  o’  ih*  a rogue  thee  instal : 

To  beg  on  tbs  way,  to  rob  all  thou  meets  ; 

To  steal  from  the  bodge  both  the  shirt  and  the  sheets. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Beggar’s  Bush,  act  iii-  sc.  3. 

A sheet  of  blank  paper  that  mast  Have  this  new  imprimatur 
cl  apt  upon  it,  before  it  is  qualified  to  communicate  auy  thing  to 
the  public,  will  make  its  way  in  the  world  but  very  heavily. 

Spectator,  No.  445. 

Whether  it  would  net  on  many  accounts  be  right,  if  we  observed 
the  same  course  with  respect  to  our  linen  manufacture ; and  that 
diaper*  were  made  in  one  town  or  district,  damasks  in  another, 
sheeting  in  a third,  fine  wearing  linen  in  a fourth,  coarse  in  a fifth. 

Berkeley.  Works,  vol.  u.  p.  409.  The  Qnerist,  sec.  522. 

I’ll  seek  some  lonely  church,  or  dreary  hall, 

Where  fancy  paints  the  glimm'ring  taper  blue. 

Where  damps  hang  mould’ring  on  the  iry’d  wall. 

And  sheeted  gboots  drink  up  the  midnight  dew. 

SasaUett.  Love  Elegy,  p.  585. 

Were  the  Niagara  thus  broken,  at  least  if  ionic  eonaidarablo 
parts  of  it  were  not  left  brood  and  sheet*,  it  might  be  a grand 
scene  of  confusion ; but  it  could  not  be  that  vast,  that  uniform, 
and  simple  object,  which  is  roost  capable  of  expressing  the  idea  of 
greatness.  Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Imhes,  voL  i.  sec.  8* 

SHEFFIELD,  a Market  Town  in  the  West  Riding; 
of  Yorkshire,  finely  situated  on  an  eminence,  surrounded 
by  high  hills,  close  to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Sheaf 
and  Don : the  former  U spanned  by  a bridge  of  a single 
arch;  over  the  latter  is  an  ancient  stone  bridge,  con- 
sisting of  five  arches,  called  the  I*ady*s  Bridge,  from  a 
religious  house  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  which  formerly 
stood  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  town  is  large  and  po- 
pulous, and  built  with  considerable  regularity,  but  it 
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presents  rather  a sombre  appearance,  owing  to  its  being 
constantly  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with 
smoke.  It  is  well  lighted  by  gas,  and  has  a modern 
Town  Hall,  handsomely  built  of  stone,  a Theatre,  As- 
sembly Rooms,  and  various  public  institutions  for  edu- 
cational and  other  benevolent  purposes.  The  three 
churches  occupy  conspicuous  and  commanding  situa- 
tions. Trinity  church,  anciently  called  St.  Peter's, 
which  is  the  parish  church  of  Sheffield,  is  a Gothic 
structure  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. ; St.  Paul’s  is  of 
elegant  modern  architecture  in  the  Greek  style,  finished 
1771  ; and  St.  James’s  is  no  wise  remarkable.  There 
is  also  a spacious  chapel  appended  to  the  Hospital, 
founded  1670,  by  the  Earl  of  Norwich,  but  w hich  bears 
tlie  name  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  having  exactly  one 
century  afterwards  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  noble- 
man who  then  bore  that  title.  The  greater  part  of  the 
town  formerly  belonged  to  the  Howard  family,  and  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  are  still  Lords  of  the  Manor. 

Sheffield  possesses  no  early  historical  interest,  and  its 
origin  is  wholly  unknown.  It,  had,  however,  on  its 
North-Eastern  side,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  a 
strong  fortress  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  which, 
being  held  for  the  King  in  the  Civil  Wars,  surrendered, 
after  a long  investment,  to  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and 
was  subsequently  destroyed  bv  them.  In  the  annals  of 
commerce,  and  its  inseparable  companions  industry  and 
ingenuity,  Sheffield  will  ever  hold  a distinguished 
station.  So  early  ns  1207  it  was  a staple  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  ware,  consisting  principally  of  falchion- 
blades,  arrow- heads,  and  the  knives  noticed  by  Chaucer 
and  Shakspeare,  and  called  Sheffield  whittles.  The 
cutlery  trade  prospering  both  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bouring villages,  the  manufacture  of  clasp  knives  with 
tortoise-shell  and  other  ornamental  handles  commenced 
most  successfully  about  the  year  1638 ; and  rather  more 
than  a century  afterwards,  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
plating  common  metals  with  silver,  together  with  the 
river  Don  being  rendered  navigable  to  within  three 
miles  of  the  town,  greatly  increased  its  general  home 
trade  and  contributed  to  extend  it  to  foreign  countries. 
Since  that  period  Sheffield  has  never  ceased  to  advance 
in  prosperity  and  opulence,  and  (with  all  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  in  a circuit  of  seven  or  eight  miles)  has 
been  notable  for  the  excellence  and  variety  of  its  manu- 
factures in  every  department  of  hardware,  cutlery,  plated 
goods,  &c.  The  convenience  of  river  carriage,  (the  Don 
having  long  been  rendered  navigable  to  the  town  itself,) 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  plentiful  coal,  the  dexterity 
and  skill  of  the  workmen,  and  the  perfection  of  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  their  labours  are  facilitated,  unite  to 
give  the  manufacturers  of  Sheffield  so  great  advantages 
that  they  are  said  to  be  able  to  undersell  their  competi- 
tor* in  every  mart  in  the  world. 

An  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  about  a 
mile  and  a half  from  Sheffield,  is  interesting  even  in  its 
ruins,  from  the  recollections  which  it  awakens.  It  was 
the  halting  place  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  his  melancholy 
journey  from  Cawood  to  London,  at  which,  while  sitting 
at  dinner,  he  was  seized  by  sudden  and  fatal  illness, 
and  which  he  quitted  only,  as  he  prophetically  observed, 
to  “ lay  bis  bones”  at  Leicester.  Mart  Queen  of 
Scots  also  passed  there  a part  of  her  long  imprisonment. 
Sheffield  affords  yet  another  memorial  of  the  instability 
of  human  greatness.  At  the  entrance  of  the  chancel 
dnor  of  St.  Peter’s  church  is  the  grave  of  one  William 
Walker,  upon  whom  several  concurring  circumstances 


fix  at  least  a strong  suspicion  that  he  was  the  masked 
executioner  of  Charles  1. 

Sheffield  has  returned  two  Members  to  Parliament 
since  the  euactment  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1932,  prior 
to  which  it  was  not  represented.  Population,  in  1931, 
9 1 ,692.  Distance  from  Leeds  36  miles ; from  London 
162  miles. 

SI1E1K,  properly  Sheikh,  or  ShaTkh  as  it  is  often 
pronounced  in  Hindustan,  is  an  Arabic  word  signifying 
an  a old  man  and  as  Senior  and  Presbyterus  became 
titles  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  so  has  Sheikh 
in  the  Arabic  and  Persian.  Among  the  Bedowins  (Be- 
dawis)  or  migratory  Arabs,  whose  government  is  patri- 
arch at,  the  head  of  each  tribe  is  styled  Sheikh  or  Senior  ; 
and  in  most  of  the  Mohammedan  religious  orders,  the 
superior  is  termed  Sheikh  or  Plr,  a Persian  word  which 
has  the  same  meaning. 

SHELF,  l See  ante,  Shallow,  and  infra, 

Shk'lpy,  l Shoal. 

Shelve,  v.  f In  Scotch  schald.  Shelves,  in  the 

Shelving,  n.  ] Quotations  from  Dryden’s  Virgil,  is 
in  Gaw.  Douglas  sc haldia,  banBcs  of  sand,  ( hrevia  el 
syrles.)  The  Glossarist,  after  noticing  the  Etymologies 
of  Skinner  and  Junius,  says,  perhaps  from  the  D.  schelle , 
a shell,  q.  r. 

A shelf  in  the  sea  ; a separate  or  distinct  ridge,  bank, 
or  mass,  rising  from  the  main  bed,  near,  towards  the  sur- 
face. 

A shelf  for  books,  &c. ; a deal,  or  separated  or  di- 
vided piece  of  wood. 

To  shelve,  to  furnish  with,  place  upon,  shelves ; con- 
sequentially, to  dip  down,  decline,  incline,  slope  ; ns 
shelves  or  shallows  in  the  sea. 

Ah  me ! (paw  wench)  an  thin  unhappy  shelf 
I givmnded  me.  aud  cast  away  myself. 

Daniel.  The  Compliant  of  Rosamond. 

Entring  his  den ; each  thing  bchtld  ; did  yeeld 
Our  admiration  : shrines  with  threw*  heap! : 

Sheds  stuft  with  Lambs  and  gnat  ex,  distinctly  kept. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  ix. 
God  wished)  none  should  wreck  on  a strong.;  shelf ; 

To  him  man's  dearer,  than  I'  himself, 

Aud  howsoever  we  may  think  tiling*  sweet, 
lie  al way's  gives  what  he  knows  mutt. 

Ben  Jon*  on.  The  Forest.  To  Sir  Robert  Hr  at  A. 

Here  he  glanceth  wittily  at  the  delicacy  of  this  scholar ; from 
whence  tie  descendeth  to  the  too  accurate  disposing  or  sharing  of 
his  books.  Comment  ary  on  Chancer , (1565,)  [•  10. 

I had  been  drown’d,  but  that  the  shore  was  skein y and  shallow  ; 
a death  that  I abbarre  ; for  the  water  swells*  a man. 

Ohahipeare.  The  Merry  Wines  of  W indsor,  act  ili.  sc.  5.  fol.  62* 

His  grave-stone  was  turned  of  one  side,  shelving,  and  tlie  re  were 
several  holes  in  the  earth,  about  the  bigness  of  mouse-holes,  that 
went  down  to  his  verry  coffin. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  put  i.  book  iii.  eh.  ix. 
Three  ships  were  hurry M by  the  southern  blast. 

And  on  the  secret  shelves  with  fury  cast  I 

Dry  Jen.  Ftryil.  jEneid,  book  i. 

For  elemental  war,  and  wintry  Jove, 

From  klales's  gusty  eape  his  navy  droTc 
To  bright  Luom’i  fane  ; the  sheify  coast, 

Where  load  Amnisus  in  the  deep  is  lost 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  six. 
Mrtbought  I sat  opon  a thelfy  steep. 

And  watch'd  the  fi*h  that  gambol’a  in  the  deep. 

Footers.  IJ y Hi »sms  of  Theocritus,  idjrh  22. 

He  spoke,  and,  speaking,  at  his  stern  he  saw 
Tbe  bold  Cloaotbus  near  the  shelving*  draw. 

. Dryden.  f'lryi/.  jEnesd,  book  V. 


SIIKF 
FI  ELIA 

SHELF. 
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SHELF.  For  Loeke  or  Milton,  'tin  in  vain  ti>  look. 

These  ththes  admit  not  any  modem  hook. 

SHKL-  Pape.  On  the  Use  of  Rich**.  Eput/e  4. 

TKR.  I xKall  only  add,  tliat  tlie  anchoring  hank  ia  very  shelving,  and 
1 1 stretches  along  the  south-west  end  of  the  island,  and  is  entirely 

free  from  shoal*. 

Anson.  fnyiijfi,  book  iii-  ch.  ii.  p.  424. 

In  our  return  to  the  ship.  we  put  ashore  at  a place  where,  in  the 
corner  of  a House,  we  saw  four  wooden  images,  each  two  feet  long, 
standing  on  a i hr  If.  having  n piece  of  doth  round  their  middle, 
and  a kind  of  turban  on  their  heads,  in  which  were  stuck  loog 
leather*  of  cock*. 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  iii,  book  iL  ch.  XV.  p.  342. 

SMELL,  n.  i Also  written  Shale,  q . v.  See 

Shell,!'.  >alao  Scale.  D.  tcharle , tchelle ; 
She'lly.  J Gcr.  whale ; A.  S.  $c*ala,  which 
Skinner  derives  from  the  A.S.  tceal-iaa.  atctal-ian , (or 
awilian,)  to  shale  or  pall  olT  the  shales  or  scales, 
(Somner,)  but  this  is  a particular  application.  And 
shell  is  the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S.  verb  icyUan , to 
divide,  to  separate.  **  To  shrai,  to  separate,  most  used 
of  milk.  So  to  throl  milk  is  to  curdle  it,  to  separate 
the  parts  of  it.”  Ray. 

Shell,  that  which  separates,  divides,  ports,  («r.)  from 
the  substance  (animal  or  vegetable)  within  it ; which  it 
contains  or  covers ; the  walls  of  a house,  separate  from 
the  interior,  is  called  the  shell. 

Which*  water  hnbnuodoth  most  of  reed  purpurp,  that  ia  to  wine, 
of  a on h jut  shel-fyshe,  witli  which  men  djren  purpura. 

I'kaurer.  Boecius,  book  iii.  De  Conoalatione. 
And  therupon  he  tclle’h  this. 

That  as  the  sheVe  whole  and  a^und# 

KncIo>eth  all  aboote  round* 

What  thyng*  within  nn  ri*  helongeth : 

Right  *0  this  otbi*  vnderfungvth 
The**  element**  euerichonr. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  vii. 

Mum,  mum,  he  that  keep*  nut  crust,  nor  crum, 

Weary  of  all,  shall  want  some.  That'*  a sheesT d pewnd. 

Shaispe«re.  /.ear,  fol.  298, 

Or  in  thir  pesrlie  shells  at  **»••,  attend 
Moist  nutriment,  i>r  under  rock*  thir  fund 
In  jointed  armour  watch. 

Jlsltan.  Paradise  I as/,  book  vii.  L 407. 

Now  with  hi*  hand*,  instead  of  bro*d-p*lm’d  osres, 

The  awaine  attempt*  ti»  get  the  shrifstre teed  at  urea. 

Brvttne.  Britannia's  Piutssfds,  hook  ii.  seng  1. 

These  [torches]  being  laid  aside,  shells  of  fishes  succeeded, 
which  tlwy  sounded  in  the  manner  uf  trumpets  which  in  those 
dap  were  not  invented. 

Potter.  AmUfttilias  of  Greece, r pi.  iL  book  iiL  ch.  ia.  p.  80. 
Whatever  gem*  the  swarthy  Indian*  boast, 

Their  shelly  treasure*,  and  their  golden  Coast, 

A tone  thou  merit's*  ■ 

Grainger.  Su/pscia,  jiacn  1. 

We  shall  find,  almost  wherever  we  make  our  subterraneous  in* 
quiry.  an  amaxmg  number  of  shells  that  once  belonged  to  aquatic 
animals. 

Goldsmith.  History  of  ike  Earth,  VoL  i.  ch.  ill  p.  18. 

Before  its  death,  it  pressed  out  a certain  membrane  round  the 
whole  surface  of  its  body.  This  membrane  was  entirely  of  the 
shelly  nature,  and  was  intended  by  the  animal  as  a supply  towards 
a new  one.  Id.  Ib.  vol.  iv.  book  iv.  ch.  v.  p.  48. 

SHET.TER,  r.  1 Skinner  knows  not  whether 

Shelter,  ti.  >from  shell.  Skrller  is  probably 

Shelterless.  J thulder , from  A.  S.  *cyt~an,  le- 
er c,  protegere , to  cover,  to  protect.  See  Shield. 

A cover,  a protection,  a defence,  a security. 

— It  was  a still 

Ant!  caiflty  bay,  on  th*  one  tide  sheltered 
With  the  biode  sliadow  of  an  h»arie  hill. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qntene,  book  ii.  can.  12. 


The  nithlesse  breer*.  regardless*  of  his  plight. 

Laie*  hold*  ujiwu  the  ft*'  Cr  he  should  acquits, 

And  takes  odvautag*  of  the  csiflonc  prey, 

That  thought  sh*  in  securer  shelter  lay. 

Hall.  'Satire  3.  book  iii. 

There  is  a small  cove  or  sandy  bay  shrltred  from  the  winds,  at 
tbs  west  end  of  the  easternmost  island,  where  ships  may  cameo. 

Lhmnpier.  Voyages,  vol.  L di.  v . p.  U 7. 
While,  conscious  of  the  deed,  he  glares  around, 

And  hears  the  gathering  multitude  resound. 

Timely  he  (live  the  yet  untostrd  food, 

And  gains  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  wood. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  XV. 


SHEL- 

TER*. 

SIIKND, 


■ ■—  — . — Cheerfulness 

Danc'd  all  the  day  before  her,  aod  at  night 
Soft  slumber  waited  on  her  downy  pillow ; 

Now  sad  aod  shelterless,  perhaps,  she  lies, 

Where  piercing  winds  blow  sharp,  and  the  chill  rain 
Drop  from  some  p«nt-hou»e  on  her  wretched  head. 

Hosts.  Works.  Jnne  Shore,  act  V. 

By  these  islands  the  bay  is  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  it 
affords  good  anchorage. 

Cask.  Yoyogtt,  sol.  ii.  book  iiL  ch.  iL  p.  120. 

From  one  league  to  four  leagues  north  of  Cap  Saunders,  the 
shore  forms  two  or  three  bays,  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  good 
anchorage,  sod  effectual  shelter  fn*m  Vise  south-westerly  and  north- 
westerly  winds.  Id.  lb.  voL  iL  book  ii.  ch.  vii  p.  8, 


A.  S.  scend-an , to  marre,  to  de- 
I strov,  to  undoc,  to  condemn,  to  re- 
[ buke,  to  blame,  to  disgrace,  to  dil* 
honour.  Somner  and  Verstcgan. 

Twei  empeToures  of  Rom*,  Dyoclidsn, 

And  au  o[»*/,  p fclaw,  het  Mavimian, 

Were  J»y*  at  on  lyme,  J»e  on  in  be  c*t  end*. 

And  be  uter  in  be  west,  Crktcndom  to  s-hendr. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  81. 

Hyt  byleuedc  nmydde  hys  }rott,  astrangled  he  was  rjrgt  Jwre, 
And  dey'tle  attc  bord*  al  sWf,  wj  b stendnes*  moo. 

Id.  p.342. 

God  wide  to  Samuel  J*at  Saul  sholde  defe 
And  al  bus  for  bat  syune.  and  shend/uf/reke  end*. 

Purrs  Plouhmms,  p.  CO. 


SHRNT),  r. 
SHK'MDSHtP, 
She's  dness. 
She's  dful, 


Blesvid  be  yc  whann*  men  schulen  halo  you.  and  departe  you 
awev.  and  put  schenschip  to  you : and  caste  out  yours  nam«  ns  y vd 
for  man  lies  sune.  Wiehf,  Luke,  ch.  vl 


For  if  a man  norisache  long  beer  it  is  sehenaehipe  to  him. 

Id,  | Cory  nth.  ch.  xi. 

Nvle  ghe  drede  the  sc  hen  sc  hip  of  men,  and  drede  gho  not  the 
bloa/etnyes  of  hirfu. 

IiL  Pistle  in  Advent,  p.  155.  Isaiah  51. 
Wcl  con  Senek  and  many  a philosphre 
lie w ailen  tim*.  more  than  gold  in  coffre. 

For  lutwe  of  cutel  may  recovered  be, 

But  losse  of  time  shendetk  us,  quod  he 

Chancer.  The  Man  of  lessees  Prologue,  T.  4442 


God  shildc  his  corps  from  tkonde. 

Id.  Rime  of  Sire  To  pat,  t.  1383d. 

And  ait  this  sutfred  our  Lord  Jccu  Criit  that  never  rotfaitsd  : 
and  thus  sayd  he.  To  mocbel  am  1 pained,  fur  thinges  that  J never 
deserved  ; and  to  moche  defouted  for  shmdship  that  man  is  worthy 
to  have.  Id.  The  Pcrtomt  Tale,  p.  150. 

Ths  kmgc  him  hath  rebuked  eke, 

And  suitry  m m vpun  him  cr.de. 

That  was  he  shente  on  eiterv  side, 

Ayeae  arid  in  to  prisone  lande. 

Gosrer.  Cmf  Am.  book  vii. 

By  whose  powers  and  mercy  all  knyghthod  the  enemy  es  of  y* 
lande  were  shendfhlly  chssyd  and  vtfsrly  cun  founded. 

Fnbyon.  Chronyefe,  eh.  lxxix.  foL  58. 

Dehatrfull  strife,  and  cruel  I enmity, 

The  famous  name  uf  knight  hood  fawly  shtn  l. 

Spenttr.  Faerie  Qucenr,  book  ii.  eon.  6. 
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Ne  wight  with  him  on  that  o^renhire  went 

But  that  w y Id  man ; whom  though  be  oft  forbad, 

Tct  for  no  bidding,  nor  for  being  shent, 

Would  be  restrained  be  from  hi*  attrndirmcnt. 

Spetuer.  Faerie  Qatent,  book  vL  COB.  6. 
Though  bending  from  the  blast  of  eastern  storms, 

Though  sht al  tn*ir  leaves,  and  shatter’d  are  their  arms  ; 
Yet  heaven  their  various  plants  for  uw  designs  : 

For  houses  cedars,  and  for  shipping  pines. 

Dryden.  Ftrgtl,  Gevrgtct,  book  ii. 

SHKPF1ERDIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  after 
the  late  Mr.  John  Shepherd,  curator  of  the  botanic  gar- 
den at  Liverpool.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Dioecia,  order 
Ociandria.  and  natural  order  EUasnete.  Generic  cha- 
racter: male  flower  with  a four-cleft  calyx,  no  corolla, 
and  eight  inclosed  stamens,  which  alternate  with  as 
many  glands  : female  flower  with  a four-cleft,  campa- 
nulate,  superior  calyx  ; one  style,  and  an  oblique  stigma ; 
berry  one -seeded. 

* This  genus  contains  three  species  ; two  natives  of 
North  America,  S.  argmtea  and  S.  Canadensis,  and  one 
of  Nepaul : they  are  small  spinescciit  trees,  with  the 
habit  of  Elengnus,  with  entire  leaves  covered  with  sil- 
very scales,  small  lateral  flowers,  and  diaphauons  scarlet 
berries.  The  genus  is  separated  from  Hippophar. 

SHERARDIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Dillenius,  after  his  patron  William  Sherard,  LL.D., 
then  Consul  at  Smyrna.  It  belongs  to  the  class  7V- 
trandria , order  Monostynia,  and  natural  order  Rubiacete. 
Generic  character : calyx  four  or  five-toothed  ; corolla 
funnel -shaped ; limb  four-lobed  ; stamens  tour;  style 
one,  two-lobed  at  apex.  Fruit  dry,  crowned  by  the 
calyx,  and  divisible  into  two  onc-seeded  parts. 

This  genus  consists  of  bnt  one  species,  ft.  arvtrurit , 
a native  of  corn-fields  in  Britain.  It  is  an  annual  plant 
having  the  habit  of  a galium  with  whorled  leaves,  and 
terminal  capitate  red  flowers. 

SHERBET,  from  the  It.  sorbetto  ; a word  of  Ara- 
bian origin,  says  Skinner,  who  seems  to  suspect  it  to 
have  some  connection  with  syrup  (or  rirrop ,)  q.  r. 

The  fragrant  dairy  from  its  cool  recess 
Its  nectar  acid  or  benign  will  pour 
To  drawn  your  thirst ; or  let  tb«  mantling  bowl 
Of  kern  sherbet  the  fickle  tasto  relievo. 

Arm  sirring.  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  book  L 

Sherbet,  in  Arabic,  signifies  M drink/'  or  “draught;” 
and  as  a draught  of  cotfee,  orgeat,  or  lemonade  is 
always  presented  to  a visiter  by  Asiatics  of  rank,  this 
word  has  been  almost  exclusively  applied  to  such  beve- 
rages by  Europeans  since  the  renewal  of  their  inter- 
course with  the  East. 

SHERIFF,  'i 

Shrjevk,  A.  S.  scir-gerif,  reeve  of  the 

Siirie'vai.,  l shire.  See  the  Quotations  from 

Shrievalty.  [ Sir  T.  Smith  and  Blackstonc  ; and 
She'riffwick,  She  re,  infra. 

Sjie  kiffdomk.  J 

Out  of  >e  mot  halt# 

A sherry vet  clerk  cry  do.  Furs  Plonhsnan,  p.  72. 

A there te  hadde  be  bea. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  361, 
The  shtnfe  (which  is  os  much  to  say  a*  the  recur  or  bally  of 
the  shire)  is  properlie  word  for  wont  guestor  pmuinrisr,  it  is  he 
which  gathereth  up  and  orcounteth  for  the  profits  of  the  shire, 
that  coute  to  the  Exchequer. 

Smith.  Cornmomreahh,  ch.  XV  ii.  p.  79. 
He  had  ben  a pleader  in  the  lawn  of  this  hall  ctrtainc  yeres, 
being  one  of  the  vnder  shriefes  of  Lad  mi. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Iforhes,  p.  1421, 
Otherwise  it  [shires)  is  gouenred  by  a shtnjR,  ( a word  deriued 


SHEND. 

SHE- 

RIFF. 


of  shire  «n«l  grew,  and  pronounced  ss  shire  and  riue,)  whose  SHE- 
offir.c  is  tu  gather  vp  and  bring  his  accounts  iutu  the  t-xchckrr,  RIFF, 
of  the  profits  of  his  eountie  received.  ■■  — — 

Hohnshed.  Description  of  England,  (Ay  Harrison,  ) book  ii.  ch.  iv. 

There  may  be  somewhat  of  truth  ill  their  spiteful  observation, 
who  maintain,  that  the  thrrraUy  in  ancient  times  nn%  krmos  une 
omrrr , in  the  middle  times  h>.mt  cum  onere,  and  in  our  days  little 
better  than  onus  sine  h»»orr. 

Fuller.  Iforthin  of  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  XT.  fuL  43. 

One  Gerard  d«  Camuillc  had  Ivnight  of  the  king  the  keeping  of 
the  castell  of  Lincolm*,  vnto  whom*  also  the  sherffrttihe  of  the 
shire  was  committed  for  a tune. 

Holm  shed,  Histone  of  Unqlasule.  Richard  /.  Anno  ] 191. 

King  Kenneth,  some  850  of  the  incarsatirm,  plarcd  it  at  the 
sbbev  uif  Scone,  (in  the  shcnjfdam  of  Perth.)  where  the  roron-vtioa 
of  his  successors  was  usual,  as  of  our  monarchs  now  at  West- 
minster. 

Selden.  Illustrations  of  Droylcii  t Pvly-oihian,  song  17. 

But  shove  all  the  lady  fair 

Was  pink'd,  and  deck'd  beyond  compare  , 

Scarce  a shrienes  wife  at  an  assise 
Was  dress’d  so  fine,  so  roll’d  her  eyes. 

The  yeoman  of  Kent. 

Chaste  were  bis  cellar*,  and  his  shrirral  hoard 
The  groMoevs  of  a otv  fosst  sbhorr’d  : 

Hi*  cooks  with  long  divuso  their  trade  forgot ; 

Cool  was  his  kitchen,  though  his  trains  were  hot 

Dryden.  Absalom  and  Achilophel. 

The  word  pronounc’d  aloud  by  shrievml  voice 
Ldelaniur,  which,  in  Polish,  is  rejoice. 

Id.  The  Medal. 

Not  only  writs  or  ordrrs  were  sent  fo  the  nobility  mid  clergy  in 
the  several  skerff tricks  and  bailiwicks,  but  to  the  commons,  tu  as- 
semble and  take  into  consideration  how  to  redress  grievances,  and 
support  the  pohlick  expense*. 

Holsngbrohe.  Dorks,  voL  ii.  p.  245.  Dissert  at  iem  upon  Parties. 

The  sheriff  is  an  officer  of  very  great  antiquity  iu  this  kingdom, 
his  name  being  dcrivrd  from  two  Saxon  words,  scire,  gereia,  the 
reeve,  bailiff,  ut  officer  of  the  shire. 

H loch  st  one.  Comment  a net,  voL  i.  book  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  339. 

This  shire  hs  [the  Karl)  usually  exercised  by  his  deputy,  still 
called  in  Latin  viee-eomes,  and  in  English  the  sheriff,  shnere,  or 
thsre-rei'e,  signifying  the  officer  of  the  shite  ; upon  whom,  by  jut*, 
cess  of  time,  the  civil  administratiun  of  it  is  mm  totally  devolved. 

Id,  /A.  IsUrodactiim,  sec.  4. 

Sheriff,  in  Lair,  » the  name  of  a well-known 
officer,  who  is  the  Bailitf  or  Reeve  of  the  County  or 
Shire,  of  which  two  words,  shire  and  rvete,  the  word 
Sheriff  is  compounded.  He  is  styled  in  Latin  trice- 
comer,  because  he  executes  the  office  formerly  held  by 
the  Comes  or  Earl  of  the  Shire,  and  was  originally  either 
the  deputy  of  the  Earl,  or  a new  officer  substituted  for 
the  Earl  when  the  latter  was  relieved  from  the  duties  of 
the  Shrievalty,  a change  that  took  place  at  some  unknown 
but  very  early  period  of  our  history. 

In  Middlesex  the  office  of  Sheriff  is  executed  by  the 
Sheriffs  of  London.  In  Westmoreland  it  is  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Thaneb  In  Durham  the 
Bishop;  uud  in  London,  and  other  cities  and  towns 
which  are  counties  of  themselves,  the  corporation  nomi- 
nates. With  the  above  exceptions,  the  appointment  of 
Sheriffs  is  now  vested  in  the  Crown,  the  ancient  mode 
of  election  by  the  people  having  been  abolished  by  the 
Statute  9 Edward  II.  The  custom  which  has  prevailed 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  is,  that  all  the  Judges,  to- 
gether with  the  other  great  officers  and  Privy  Council- 
lors, meet  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Marlin, 
when  the  Judges  propose  three  persons  to  be  reported, 
if  approver!  of,  to  the  King,  and  the  King  pricks  or 
nominates  one  of  them  to  the  office.  By  the  Statute  of 
3 and  4 William  IV.  c.  99.  the  appointment  of  the  new, 
and  the  discharge  of  the  old  Sheriff,  is  much  simplified. 

Instead  of  a patent  of  appointment  under  the  Great 
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SHERIFF.  Seal,  ami  a writ  of  discharge  and  other  forms,  a warrant 
v— V— signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  is  transmitted 
to  the  person  nominated,  and  the  old  Sheriff  delivers  to 
him  an  account  of  all  prisoners  in  his  custody,  and  all 
writs  and  process  in  his  hands  unexecuted,  ami  there- 
upon turn*  over  (which  is  the  technical  expression  ap- 
plied to  the  transaction)  to  the  new  Sheriff  all  such 
prisoners  and  writs,  and  all  other  matters  belonging 
to  the  office.  So  soon  as  this  is  done,  and  the  new 
Sheriff  has  taken  the  oath  of  office,  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  Shrievalty  are  vested  in  him,  and  the 
old  Sheriff  is  discharged.  If  the  perron  nominated 
refuse  to  act,  he  is  liable  to  be  punished. 

The  Sheriff  is  the  keeper  of  the  King’s  peace  within 
the  County,  and  as  such  is  the  first  man  therein,  being 
superior  even  to  a Peer  of  the  realm.  He  may  appre- 
hend and  commit  to  prison  all  perron*  who  break,  or 
attempt  to  break  the  peace.  He  may  pursue  and  take 
all  traitors,  murderers,  felons,  and  rioters.  He  has  the 
custody  and  sale  keeping  of  the  County  Gaol,  and  is  to 
defend  the  same  against  rioters ; for  which  purpose,  os 
well  an  for  taking  rioters  and  others  breaking  the  peace, 
and  also  for  attending  the  King  to  the  wars  when  ene- 
mies come,  and  for  some  other  purposes,  he  may  com- 
mand nil  the  people  of  his  County  to  attend  him,  which 
is  called  raising  the  poue  comitalus  or  power  of  the 
County  ; and  this  summons  every  male  person  above  the 
age  of  fifteen  and  under  the  degree  of  a Peer  is  bound  to 
obey,  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  Sheriff  is  the  King’s  bailiff,' and.  as  such,  it  is  his 
duty  to  seize  into  the  King’s  hands  all  lands  devolved 
to  the  Crown  by  attainder  or  escheat;  to  levy  all  fines 
and  forfeitures ; to  seize  all  waifs,  estrays,  wrecks,  and 
the  like,  unless  they  be  granted  to  some  subject,  and  to 
collect  the  King’s  rents  if  commanded  by  process  out  of 
the  Exchequer. 

The  Sheriff  has  a court,  called  the  County  Court, 
which  has  cognizance  in  civil  actions  to  the  value  of 
forty*  shillings,  if  the  plaintiff  proceeds  by  plaint,  and  to 
unv  amount  of  any  magnitude  if  the  plaintiff  sues  out  of 
Chancery  a writ  called  n juMicie*%  and  commences  his 
anil  by  this  writ  instead  of  by  plaint.  The  plaint  is 
made  or  levied  in  the  County  Court,  and  is  merely  a 
short  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  grievance  com- 
plained of,  which  being  made,  process  issues  to  summon 
the  defendant  to  appear  and  answer  it.  The  justiciet 
is  a writ  directed  to  the  Sheriff,  desiring  him  to  do  jus- 
tice between  the  parties.  The  County  Court  has  no 
jurisdiction  in  pleas  of  freehold,  or  over  offences  com- 
mitted ri  rt  armi i. 

The  Sheriff  has  also  ministerial  duties  of  great  im- 
portance. He  is  to  execute  all  writs  issuing  out  of  the 
superior  Courts.  On  me*ne  process,  that  is  to  say,  the 
process  in  an  action  previous  to  judgment,  he  is  to 
arrest  debtors,  and  keep  them  till  they  give  bail  or  de- 
posit with  him  the  amount  for  which  the  arrest  is  made, 
to  abide  the  result  of  the  action ; and  he  summons  all 
juries,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  proceedings.  On  final 
process,  that  is  to  say,  the  process  by  which,  alter  a judg- 
ment has  been  obtained,  it  is  enforced,  be  is,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  writ,  either  to  give  possession  of  the 
lands  which  are  the  subject  of  the  writ,  or  to  levy  the 
amount  of  the  sum  recovered  upon  the  property  of  the 
person  again* t whom  the  writ  issues,  or  to  arrest  tl»e 
person  himself  and  detain  him  as  a satisfaction  to  his 
creditor.  He  is  subject  to  heavy  liabilities,  being  civilly 
(though  not  criminally)  responsible  for  the  acts  of  all 


his  officers  done  by  them  in  execution  of  the  office  ; and,  SHERIFF 
therefore,  if  the  officer  arrests  ‘the  wrong  person,  or 
seizes  the  goods  of  the  wrong  person,  or  neglects  to  ^AND. 
arrest  the  right  one,  or  to  seize  his  goods,  or  having  v-»_^ 
arrested  him  suffers  him  to  escape,  or  is  guilty  of  extor- 
tion,— in  all  these  and  other  cases  the  Sheriff  is  liable  to 
an  action.  In  many  of  such  cases  the  plaintiff  only 
recovers  such  damages  as  he  can  show  that  he  has  sus- 
tained ; but  when  a prisoner  is  in  custody  for  debt  upon 
final  process  and  escapes  out  of  the  Sheriff’s  custody, 
the  latter  is  liable  for  the  whole  debt,  although  the  pri- 
soner may  have  been  quite  insolvent.  He  is  subject  to 
this  risk,  however,  in  common  with  oil  gaolers.  To 
protect  himself,  he  usually  takes  security  from  all  his 
officers  conditioned  for  the  due  performance  of  their 
several  duties.  And  by  way  of  some  compensation  he  is 
allowed  upon  all  final  process  a poundage  upon  the  sum 
levied,  after  the  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  if  the 
sum  do  not  exceed  £100,  and.  if  it  do,  one  shilling  in 
the  pound  for  the  first  £100,  and  sixpence  for  all  above 
that  amount. 

Formerly  the  office  was  attended  with  much  useless 
and  improper  expense,  but  at  last,  by  the  Statute  13  and 
14  Charles  II.  c.  21,  it  was  enacted  that  no  Sheriff  (ex- 
cept of  London,  Westmoreland,  and  towns  which  are 
Counties  of  themselves)  should  keep  any  table  at  the 
Assizes,  except  for  his  own  family,  or  give  any  presents 
to  the  Judges  or  their  servants,  or  have  more  than  forty 
men  in  livery ; yet  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  de- 
cency he  may  not  have  less  than  twentj  men  in  Eng- 
land, and  twelve  in  Wales. 

Sheri'f,  “ exalted/’  and  thence  '*  noble,”  in  Arabic,  Shrnef 
is  peculiarly  applied  by  Muselmins  to  the  descendants 
of  Mohammed  ; but  in  Hindustan  those  persons  are 
more  commonly  called  Sayyad  or  Sayyid;  (Lord ;) 
while  in  Western  Asia  and  Africa  Sitl,  the  abbre- 
viation of  Suyvid,  is  a title  given  to  every  person  above 
the  lowest  rank. 

SHERRY,  a well-known  wine  (says  Skinner)  from 
the  city  Xeres,  in  Andalusia,  whence  it  is  imported  into 
this  country. 

A good  therm-tack  hath  a twofold  operation  in  it ; it  atmull 
me  into  the  braine.  Shaktpeare.  Hrmry  IV.  lot.  *J'2. 

Hie  second  pro pei tie  of  your  excellent  therm  ia,  the  warming 
or  the  blood.  Id.  li>. 

SHETLAND.  The  Shetland,  or  according  to  the 
more  proper  orthography,  the  Zetland  Isles,  are  a group 
of  islands,  islets,  and  rocks,  which  form  the  Northern 
extreme  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  He  in  the 
Northern  Ocean,  about  15  leagues  North-East  of  the 
Orkneys,  and  44  leagues  West  of  Bergen  in  Norway, 
the  nearest  point  of  continental  Europe,  and  are  conti- 
guous to  each  other,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  their 
number.  Fair  Isle  and  Foula.  The  former  of  these  is 
about  24  miles  South  of  the  largest  island  of  the  duster, 
which,  from  its  superior  size,  is  named  the  Mainland; 
and  Foula  is  about  20  miles  West  of  it.  Edmonstou 
computes  their  number  at  above  10O,  of  which  lie  states 
84  to  be  inhabited.  They  lie  between  59°  52*  and  60° 
lb'  North  latitude,  and  3(F  and  1°  4CK  West  longitude. 

The  name*  of  the  other  principal  islands  ore  Yell, 

Unst,  and  Bressay ; but  the  Mainland,  which  is  about 
60  miles  long,  and  varies  from  six  to  18  in  breadth,  is 
considerably  larger  than  these  niftl  the  rest  of  tlie  group 
put  together.  Their  total  area  is  estimated  at  563,200 
acres  ; of  which  there  are  only  about  22,000  arable,  and 
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®HET-  25,000  pasture.  The  population  of  the  Islands,  accord- 
. ing  to  the  census  of  1831,  is  29,392  souls. 

...  , The  rocks  are  mostly  primary.  Gneiss  is  the  prevn- 

nncl  mule-  *enl  roc^  'n  Yell,  Whalsey,  and  many  ether  of  the  smaller 
ralogy.  islands,  and  is  abundant,  as  are  granite  and  primary 
trap  in  the  Mainland.  Primary  limestone  occurs  in 
most  of  the  group.  Serpentine  and  diallage  prevail  in 
Unst  and  Fetlar.  A bluish  grey,  and  a red  quartz 
abound  in  the  parish  of  Walls  in  the  Mainland  ; primary 
sandstone  occurs  both  here  and  in  Foula ; and  the  rocks 
of  Papa  Stour  consist  of  the  old  red  sandstone  and  se- 
condary porphyry.  The  rarer  rocks  are  the  talcnsc  and 
chlorite  schists,  which  mostly  occur  in  Unst,  Fetlar,  the 
Northern  arm  of  the  Mainland,  and  wherever  serpentine 
prevails.  Mica  slate  and  clay  slate  are  found  in  the 
Southern  arm  of  the  Mainland,  and  elsewhere ; and  the 
rocks  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  this  portion  of  the  Main- 
land consist  of'  secondary  sandstone  and  conglomerate. 
The  dip  of  the  strata  is  chiefly  to  the  West.  Among 
the  minerals  furnished  by  these  islands,  the  chromate  of 
iron,  discovered  by  Dr.  Hibbcrt  in  1817,  has  hitherto 
proved  by  far  the  most  valuable.  It  is  supplied  in 
inexhaustible  quantities  by  the  hills  of  Unst  and  Fetlar, 
and  is  in  great  demand  for  its  use  in  various  processes  of 
manufacture  and  art.  Copper  ore  occurs  at  Sandlodge; 
a thick  bed  of  iron  pyrites,  nine  yards  broad,  is  found  at 
Garthness ; there  is  a large  vein  of  mica  traversing  the 
clay  slate,  near  Fitflel  Head  ; and,  among  the  more 
common  minerals  may  be  cited  talc,  cyanite,  garnets, 
act) Ionite,  amianthus,  &c.  Hydrate  of  magnesia  was 
found  by  Dr.  Hibbert  at  Swinaness  in  Unst. 

Surface  The  general  aspect  of  the  islands  is  that  of  bleakness 
of  the  and  desolation,  elevated  to  the  majestic  by  the  sublimity 
country.  ^ their  coast  scenery,  and  occasionally  relieved  by  scenes 
of  tranquil  and  picturesque  beauty.  They  are,  in  general, 
deeply  intersected  by  tortuous  bays,  or  roes,  as  they  are 
vernacularly  termed,  which  both  facilitate  internal  com- 
munication, and  afford  excellent  harbours.  Lakes  are 
numerous,  but  none  of  them  are  much  above  two  miles 
in  length,  and  they  are  usually  joined  to  the  sea  by 
small  streams  which,  in  the  Winter,  at  times  become 
torrents.  The  smaller  inlands  may  be  called  hills  rising 
out  of  the  sea ; and  the  larger  nre  traversed  in  various 
directions  by  bold  elevations,  which  often  terminate  in 
lofty  headlands  of  the  grandest  and  most  imposing  ap- 
pearance. The  currents  which  run  between  the  islands 
are  extremely  rapid  and  dangerous.  These  are  greatest 
at  their  Northern  and  Southern  extremes;  and,  at  the 
latter,  the  sea  off  Sumburgh  Head,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
tides,  resembles,  even  on  the  calmest  day,  the  agitation 
of  that  produced  by  a storm — a phenomenon  connected 
with  the  great  tidal  wave  propagated  from  the  diurnal 
undulation  of  the  Atlantic,  and  which  is  called  in  the 
islands  a routt,  a term  of  Scandinavian  origin. 

Agnail-  The  agriculture  of  the  islands  is  still  in  that  primitive 
ture*  stale  which  called  forth  the  ire  and  objurgations  of  Mr. 

Triptolemus  Yellowley ; and  whoever  wishes  to  obtain 
an  insight  into  the  practice  of  the  Shetland  husbandmen 
lias  only  to  refer  to  the  delightful  pages  of  The  Pirate. 
The  plough  is  single-stilted,  like  that  represented  by 
Olaus  Magnus  to  be  common  to  all  Northern  nations; 
the  arable  land  is  divided  into  infield  and  outfield,  a 
custom  evidently  derived  from  Scotland,  and  according 
to  which  the  former  is  yearly  dunged,  and  yearly  pro- 
duces its  scanty  crop  of  bear  and  oats ; and  the  fields, 
iii  secured  by  the  imperfect  dikes  constructed  of  turf  or 
stones,  are  a prey  to  the  wild  sbelties,  wild  sheep,  and 
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last,  though  not  least  in  mischief,  to  the  swine  of  the  SIIET- 
country,  wild  hours  in  miniature,  being  not  much  larger  LAND, 
than  terriers.  However,  improvements  are  beginning  v— ' 
to  gain  ground,  though  slowly,  through  the  exertions 
of  the  Shetland  Agricultural  Society. 

The  black  cattle  of  Shetland  are  of  a very  diminutive  Cattle, 
breed ; the  average  weight  of  the  cow  being  from  two 
to  three  hundred  weight,  and  that  of  the  ox  about  a 
hundred  weight  more.  The  hardy  race  of  small  ponies, 
termed  theUie is  well  known  ; it  is  suffered  to  feed  on 
the  hills  even  during  the  utmost  inclemency  of  Winter, 
and  is  frequently  compelled  to  subsist  on  the  drift  wore 
left  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  The  sheep  of  the  true  native 
breed  resemble  the  argali  or  wild  Siberian  sheep  in  form, 
nimbleness,  and  fleetness.  They  arc  never  herded  or 
housed ; feed  themselves  as  they  best  may,  their  want 
of  food  in  Winter  often  impelling  them  to  tear  the  wool 
from  each  other's  backs;  and  are  hunted  down  by  dogs 
trained  for  the  purpose.  The  carcass  seldom  weighs 
more  than  thirty  pounds,  but  the  flesh  rivals  the  Welsh 
mutton  in  flavour.  The  wool,  which  is  very  short,  is 
remarkably  fine  and  soft,  and  is  used  for  the  knitting  of 
the  celebrated  Shetland  hose.  The  shearing  or  rutting 
(appropriate  term!)  is  conducted  without  the  interven- 
tion of  shears,  as  the  wool  is  torn  from  the  struggling 
animal's  back ! 

Fishing  is  the  natural  occupation  of  the  Shetlander,  Fuheiicv. 
whose  home  is  truly  on  the  sea.  In  the  ease  with  which 
he  can  thus  procure  his  food  is  to  be  found  the  reason 
of  his  neglect  of  agriculture ; but  still  more  is  to  be  seen 
the  alleviating  dispensation  of  Providence  in  a climate 
too  often  fatal  to  the  labours  of  husbandry.  The  most 
important  fishery  to  the  Shetlander  is  undoubtedly  that  of 
the  coal-fish  or  Gudus  iarbonariu.iy  which  supplies  him  * 
with  food  the  year  round,  either  as  small  fry,  when  it  is 
termed  the  nillock,  or  when  larger  as  the  pillock,  or 
when  it  has  attained  its  full  size  as  thesefAe;  being 
then  about  three  feet  in  length.  This  fish  swarms  in 
myriads  round  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Archipelago, 
and  not  only  furnishes  the  Shetlander  with  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  diet,  but  with  light,  since  the  livers 
are  boiled  down  for  oil.  The  ling  fishery,  however,  is 
the  chief  commercial  fishery  of  Shetland.  During  the 
year  ending  5th  of  April,  1834,  about  18,000  hundred 
weight  of  cod  were  cured  here.  The  quality  is  stated 
to  be  such  as  to  ensure  it  a preference  in  the  markets 
over  the  Newfoundland.  In  the  same  year,  the  herring 
fishery  supplied  36,855  barrels  of  herrings. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  mean  temperature  of  Shet-  Climate, 
land  has  yet  been  ascertained.  The  climate  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Orkneys,  but  still  more  variable,  and  colder. 

In  Summer  the  days  are  of  such  length  that,  to  use  the 
expression  of  a poet,  morning  and  evening  '*  seem  to 
melt  into  each  other."  The  sun,  in  Winter,  is  about 
five  hours  and  a half  above  the  horizon ; but,  in  clear 
weather,  the  daylight  is  prolonged  by  refraction  to  about 
seven  hours  and  a half.  The  Aurora  Borealis  is  very 
vivid  here  during  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  ques- 
tion, whether  these  meteors  are  heard  as  well  as  seen,  is 
still  hotly  mooted. 

At  Sumburgh  Head,  the  most  Southerly  promontory 
of  the  Shetland  Isles,  in  latitude  59°  52',  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  48j°,  that  of  the  Winter  quarter  being 
40°,  Spring  43°  29',  Summer  50°  G3f,  and  Autumn  47° 

48'.  The  barometric  range  is  fully  three  inches.  We 
are  not  aware  that  any  observations  with  the  rain  gauge 
have  been  made  either  here  or  in  the  Orkneys.  The 
3 z 
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Winter  commences  in  October,  and  lasts  till  April ; and 
in  the  island  of  Unsl,  the  most  Northerly  of  the  group, 
the  longest  day  is  IS  hours  35  minutes,  the  shortest 
5 hours  25  minutes.  The  climate  is,  in  general,  healthy, 
and  many  instances  of  longevity,  some  of  extreme  lon> 
gevity,  are  on  record.  The  more  prevailing  complaints 
are  those  allied  with  rheumatism  and  scurvy. 

There  is  no  distinct  trade  or  manufacture  to  be  found 
throughout  the  islands,  except  at  Lerwick.  Each  pea- 
sant is  his  own  tailor,  shoemaker,  and  carpenter.  The 
materials  Shetland  requires  for  the  use  of  her  fisheries, 
clothing,  &c , are  supplied  by  England  and  Scotland. 
The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  dired  fish,  a little  kelp, 
and  the  chromate  of  iron,  which  used  to  be  previously 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  America  solely. 

Lerwick , the  Capital  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  lies  on  the 
margin  of  a bay,  on  the  West  side  of  the  spacious  harbour 
of  Bressay  Sound.  It  is  about  half  a mile  in  length, 
and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a crescent.  The  houses  have 
been  erected  without  much  attention  to  order  or  uni- 
formity ; many  with  their  euds  to  the  street,  after  the  Nor- 
wegian fash  ion ; and  not  a few  on  the  seashore  are  so  built 
as  to  allow  their  inmates  to  fish  without  employing  a boat. 
There  is  a parish  church,  and  there  are  besides  two  chapels 
belonging  to  the  Independent  and  one  to  the  Methodist 
persuasion.  The  town  is  usually  \ cry  busy  and  animated 
during  the  Summer  months,  as  Bressay  Sound  is  the 
rendezvous  for  many  of  the  Davis's  Straits  and  Green- 
land whalers,  and  the  Dutch  herring-fishery  busses.  A 
regular  trade  is  likewise  carried  on  with  Leith  by  means 
of  well-appointed  smacks.  The  vessels  of  oil  descrip- 
tions belonging  to  Shetland,  and  which  clear  from  Ler- 
wick, may  amount  to  about  ninety,  the  great  majority 
of  which  are  emp'oved  in  the  cod-fishcry.  The  only 
manufacture  in  all  the  islands,  one  for  straw-plaiting,  is 
carried  on  at  Lerwick.  There  is  an  agency  here  for  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland;  and  the  National  Bank  has 
also  established  a branch.  There  are  two  subscription 
libraries.  No  regular  post  has  been  established ; the 
letters  are  carried  by  trading  vessels.  Population  2750. 

Scalloway  is  a small  fishing  town,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  remains  of  the  castle  built  there  in  1600  by  the 
tyrannical  Patrick  Stewart,  Earl  of  Orkney. 

The  florid  complexion,  smooth  skin,  and  light  hair  of 
the  Shetlanders  are  adduced  as  proofs  of  their  Scandina- 
vian descent ; and  the  description  of  the  Northern  Eu- 
ropeans, by  the  elder  Linusus  is  perfectly  applicable 
to  them — (lathi  carport  proceriore,  rap  if  li*  allmli*  net  it 
onxlorum  irtdibtts  cinerco-earutescentibu *.  Generally 
speaking,  they  are  an  orderly  race,  and  their  hospitality 
is  proverbial ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  deem  impo- 
sition on  the  stranger  in  the  way  of  boat-fare  as  justi- 
fiable, and  as  much  of  a 11  God-send"  as  they  do  a 
wreck.  The  pillage  of  the  latter,  or  the  pilfering  of 
sheep  from  the  scathold , seem  as  much  a matter  of 
course  to  them  as  piracy  was  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 
They  are  very  superstitious,  and  the  influence  of  the 
wild  legends  of  the  Edda  is  atili  perceptible  in  many  of 
their  notions.  The  merman  and  merwoman  still  inhabit 
the  oozy  caves  of  ocean  for  them ; the  evil  eye  is  yet 
dreaded  ; and  witches  still  ride  the  storm.  Though  the 
Norse  language  has  long  been  abandoned,  they  retain 
many  Norwegian  terms,  and  their  own  national  accent, 
which  assimilates  to  ours,  whilst  their  pronunciation  is 
rather  allied  to  the  impassioned  modulation  of  the  Irish. 

Orkney  and  Shetland  form  one  Stewaitry  or  Couuty, 
mult r the  jurisdiction  of  one  Sheri tf-depute  and  two 


Sheriff-substitutes ; and  since  the  submission  of  these  SUET- 
inlands  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  in  the  XVIlth  LAND. 
Century,  Shetland  has  paid  a third  of  the  cess  or  land-  "" 
tax  imposed  on  them.  Yet  as  there  is  no  valued  rent  " ‘ 

by  which  tlse  right  of  individuals  to  vote  cau  be  ascer-  v 
lained,  it  is  denied  any  share  in  the  election  of  the 
member,  nominally  returned  by  the  united  islands.  It 
appears  from  u Statistical  Table  of  Scutlatid,  that  about 
twenty  years  since  there  were  21,868  acres  of  laud  cul- 
tivated, and  525,312  acres  of  hills,  mosses,  Su:.,  or  a 
proportion  or  four  acres  in  the  hundred  under  tillage. 

By  returns  from  the  Tax-oflice,  the  real  rental  of  lands, 
in  1811,  was  £6741  sterling,  or  at  the  rale  of  three- 
pence an  acre,  and  the  rental  of  houses  was  XT408. 

And  we  learn  from  the  same  authority,  that,  in  1814, 
the  number  of  sheep  in  Shetland  amounted  to  75,UOO. 

Wood  is  all  but  unknown ; and  the  only  attempt  at  a 
road  is  one  which  runs  to  no  greater  distance  than  five 
or  six  miles  West  of  Lerwick. 

Ed  mo n stone.  Fine  of  Zetland  ; Hibbert,  Description 
of  the  Shetland  Islands;  Sherilf,  Agricultural  Survey 
of  Shetland. 

SHEW.  See  Show. 

SHIBBOLETH,  used,  met.,  for  a characteristic;  a 
criterion. 


His  prowess  quell'd  their  pride 

In  that  *ore  battel  when  to  many  dy'cl 
Without  reprieve  adjudg'd  to  death, 

For  want  of  wall  pronouncing  tkMmieik. 

AM  Son.  Sum  mm  Ajouittet,  1.  297. 

SHIDES,  Ger.  trheide , a *h»de;  aegmentum,  from 
arcadian,  tc  par  arc,  dicidere.  Skinner.  See  Shivs. 

Awl  ich  wene  hit  worth  of  menye,  as  was  in  Noes  tyrne 
Who  pit  he  shop,  of  *A *Jr#  and  of  hordes. 

Ptert  P/ouhmam.  fuiem,  p.  196. 

And  bad  shsppc  hym  a shop,  of  shdet  and  of  hordes. 

id.  11.  p.  177. 

This  ky  ng  the  wether  gau  bebolde, 

And  wist  well,  thet  moten  holdt 
Her  court  endlong*  the  marche  right, 

And  made  vpon  the  derke  night. 

Of  great  thydet  and  of  block**, 

Great  tire  again  the  great  rock**, 

To  shewc  vpou  the  hilles  high : 

So  that  the  flute  of  Grece  it  sigh. 

(jot err.  Canf.  Am.  book  iti. 

SHIELD,  71. 1 D.  schild ; Ger.  schild  ; Sw.  skoeld ; 
Siiiuld,  r.  J A.  S.  scyld,  from  A.  S.  scyld-an; 
Ger.  schilden,  tegcrc,  protcgerc , (o  cover,  to  protect. 

A cover,  a protection,  a defence  ; a defensive  piece  of 
armour — to  guard  or  ward  against  offensive  weapons. 

Bii  caste  awey  ste/d  & suerd,  & turnde  &1  to  lone. 

R.  Moment er,  p.  309. 

be  Brytones  p«  of  bis  load,  to  tekilde  hem  fro  sefasme, 
Cheson  hem  aot-w  kyng,  A»cWp*od  was  ys  name. 

Id,  p.  80. 

CasteU  ami  cites  pat  he  he  of  Isaac  held, 

BaraoWs  & fees,  be  jald  him  ilk  a tcMid, 

R.  Brut »ae,  p.  167, 

He  had  su  light  atuuere.  pat  Arthur*  take  his  Una, 

God  tckilde  vs  fru  pu  weir*,  Pat  non  with  op«r  greue. 

Id.  p.  336. 

This  aely  carpenter  hath  gret  aervail* 

Of  Nicholas,  or  what  thing  might  him  all*, 

And  said,  1 tun  adrsd  by  Seint  Thomas 
It  stoodeth  not  aright  with  Nicholas; 

Godc  thdde  that  be  died  sodenly. 

Chaucer,  The  MUUrtt  Tale,  V.  3354* 
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SHIELD.  Tli u»  taketh  the  nightingale  her  leaue  of  me, 

I pray  lo  God  alway  with  h«r  be, 

SHIFT.  And  joy  of  loue  he  tend  her  suctotot*, 

. And  shilde  us  fro  the  cuclww  and  his  lore,’ 

' For  there  ia  not  so  false  a bird  as  be. 

Chaucer.  0/  (he  Cuckow  and  the  Sighting aie,  p.  366. 
Ther  see  men  who  can  juste,  and  who  can  ride 
Ther  shivered  abaft ea  ujwn  r heidet  thick*. 

U.  The  Knight rt  Tale,  r.  2607. 
Bat  Jupiter,  which*  wolde  thilde 
The  moder,  and  the  sonne  also, 

Ordeineth  fin  hero  both  two, 

That  thci  for  euer  were  saue. 

Gamer.  Cemf,  Am  book  V« 
Rut  Persons,  that  worthie  knight, 

Whom  Pallas,  of  hir  great  might 
Halue,  and  toke  hire  a thelde  thrrto. 

Id.  K>.  book  i. 

Ye,  madame,  sayde  the  kaytoa  than. 

Ye  faiylh  as  well  as  any  man, 

And  elljs  god  hyt  tchelde. 

lit!  ton,  Metrical  Roma  nett.  Latsnfal,  V.  160. 
Thu*  sayd  the  aged  man ; and  therewithal! 

Forceless*  he  cast  his  weak*  vnweldy  dart ; 

Which  repulbt  from  the  brnssc,  where  it  gau*  dint 
W nbout  sound,  hong  vainly  in  ths  shields  bone. 

Surrey,  1'irgil.  JSnets,  book  U. 

And  first  he  forg'd  a strong  and  tpatioua  ihie/d 

Adorn'd  with  twenty  atverall  hewet ; about  whnse  verge  he  beat* 
A ring,  three-fold  and  radiant;  and  on  the  backs  he  set 
A Bluer  handle ; hue-fold  were  the  eqnall  lines  he  drew 
About  the  whole  circumference  ; in  which,  hi*  hand  did  shew 
(Directed  with  a knowing  minde)  a rare  varieti*. 

Chapman,  Homer.  Iliad,  book  XTU4. 
Gold  were  the  gods,  their  radiant  garments  guld. 

And  gold  their  armour;  these  the  squadron  led, 

August,  divine,  superior  by  the  head  ! 

A place  for  ambush  fit  they  found,  and  stood 
Cover’d  with  thield* , beside  a silver  Hood. 

Ptpc.  Hamer.  Iliad , book  xviii. 
SHIFT,  1 A.  S.  scyfl  an,  divider*,  parliri,  to 
Sttirr,  I divide,  to  shift ; land  teyft-an,  to  di- 

Sm'rrER,  >vide  or  shift  land,  as  among  eoheires. 
Smi'ftino,  ».  Somner.  And  Mr.  TyrrwtiiU  so  cx- 
ShiVtless.  J plains  it,  sc.  to  divide. 

To  divide,  to  part,  to  put  away  or  remove,  sc.  part 
from  part ; to  remove  or  change  place ; to  change ; to 
change  means  or  measures ; to  resort  or  have  recourse 
to  other  means,  methods,  or  expedient* ; to  get  out  of, 
evade,  or  escape,  (dangers,  difficulties.) 

Shifty  is  a common  word  in  Nottinghamshire.  A 
shifty  follow  is  one  quick,  cunning  at  evasions,  at  expe- 
dients, at  shifting  his  ground. 

Shift,  an  article  of  clothing;  often  shifted  or  changed. 
A & substitute  made  to  serve  iu  lieu  of 

something  better. 

Witness*  Titmrees  and  Cecil**  thrift, 

Tu  which  Gad  of  hit  bountce  wold*  thifl 
Coronet  two,  of  fioures  wet  smelling, 

And  mode  hi*  angel  hem  the  coronet  bring. 

Chancer,  The  Second  Sonnes  Tale,  V.  1 3681 . 
God  elepeth  folk  to  him  in  tondry  wise, 

And  everieb  hath  of  God  a nrapre  gift, 

Sana  this,  tom  that,  a*  that  him  liketh  thifl.  ■ 

Id.  The  Hifof  Batket  Prologue,  V.  6687. 
Unto  ih is  ml  hee  made  hit  complaint  how  that  hce  must  needet 
make  tk*fl e shortly  for  a great  sommo  of  money,  deayring  hjm 
both  to  help*  hym,’  and  alto  of  his  counsell. 

Barnet.  Worms,  p.  329.  Prtttltt  that  hath  not  the  Gi/te,  4"C- 
H ere  by  it  it  clear*,  that  the  godly  fathers  and  bishop  pet  in 
olde  time*  mrsliked  much*  this  shifting*  of  maters  to  Rome. 

Jewell . Harks,  p.  166.  Of  the  Sujnrmacte,  article  4. 
And  to  to  beat*  ray  simple  thi/l/ette  brayn*, 

For  mkmi  <l«uic»  that  might  redeemu  thy  state, 

Lo  here  the  cause  for  why  I take  this  payne. 

Gascoigne,  Dan  BarthAmete  of  Bathe, 


And  whilst  he  this,  and  that,  and  each  tnan't  blow 
» Doth  eye,  defend,  and  shift,  being  laid  to  sure, 

Backward  lie  bears  for  more  advantage  now, 

Thinking  the  wall  would  sif e-guard  him  the  more. 

Daniel.  History  of  Cietl  Hart,  book  iii. 
Which  when  at  none  the  fond,  with  easy  tht  fie, 

Fur  four  least  her  uuwares  sbe  should  ahrayd, 

Tb*  embroider'd  quilt  the  lightly  up  did  lift*. 

And  by  her  tide  henelfe  *bc  softly  layd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  book  tiL  can.  1. 

Ptp.  They  hare  to  little 

At  well  may  free  them  from  the  name  of  thiflert. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Bloody  Brother,  act  iv.  ac.  2. 
The  ding-thrift  heir*  hit  ihi/l-gai  lumrae  mispent, 

Comes  drooping  Uke  a penny  Lewie  penitent. 

Hall.  Satire  5.  book  iv. 
The  mysteries  which  Christians  must  believe, 

Disdain  such  shifting  pageants  to  receive. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 

Tli*  truth  is,  he  was  a shift  leu  man  as  to  worldly  affair*. 

Hood.  Fasti  Osomcrntts,  vol.  i.  p.  233. 

Again  nothing  is  more  open  to  dangers  (when  it  doth  stray) 
than  this  thiJUets  creature,  which  hath  many  enemies,  and  no  de- 
fence against  them. 

Comber.  Companion  to  the  Temple,  vol.  i.  port  i.  sec.  3.  p.  28. 
Then  came  dram,  trumpet,  hautboy,  fiddle,  flute, 

Next  snuffer,  sweeper,  shifter,  soldier,  mute. 

Churchill.  The  Rotcted, 
Now  left  by  all  the  world,  is  I believed, 

I wonder'd  much  that  I so  litt**  grieved  ; 

Yet  was  I frighten'd  at  the  painful  view 
Of  thftleu  want,  and  taw  nut  what  to  do. 

Crabbe.  Tales  of  the  Hall , book  xi. 
SHILL,  1. 1.  shell,  q.  r. 

SHILLING,  D.  te helling;  Get.  schilling ; A.  S. 
Still,  Killing  or  scylling , from  the  A.  S.  scyl-an  ; Ger. 
tchelen,  to  divide,  (pars  solidi  major  is  in  plurcs  m mores 
divisi.  Wachlcr.) 

A part  or  portion  (of  a weight  or  coin;)  now  the 
twentieth  part  of  a pound  or  sovereign. 

He  esate,  a at  hii  cottenede  ? J>re  styflyng,  Jw  c Jvr  vcyde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  391). 

ft  en j frera  were  found*  here,  ich  geveftve  shilling**. 

Piers  Ptouhman'.  Futon,  p. 

Five  of  these  pence  made  their  shilling,  which  they  called  Kil- 
ling, probably  from  teihngus,  which  the  Uumanes  vsed  for  the  fourth 
part  of  an  ounce.  Camden.  Remaines.  Money,  p,  200. 

The  dull  fat  captain,  with  a hound’s  deep  throat, 

Would  bellow  out  a laugh  in  a lias*  note ; 

And  prtis*  a hundred  Zenoa  just  as  much 
Ai  a dipt  sixpence,  or  a schilling  Dutch. 

Dryden.  Person.  Satire  6, 

The  first  currant  shilling  or  silver  peer**  of  twelue  pence  stamped 
within  memorie,  were  coined  by  K.  Henris  the  eight,  in  the  twen- 
tith  ycarc  of  his  reign*. 

I Hoh  ashed.  Description  of  England,  book  ii.  eh.  xxr. 

The  shiltmg,  too,  seems  originally  to  have  been  the  denomination 
of  a weight.  When  wheat  u at  twelve  shillings  the  quarter,  says 
an  sneie-ot  Statute  of  Henry  III-,  thru  was  tel  bread  ol'  a farthing 
shall  weigh  eleven  shillings  and  four  pence. 

Smith.  Health  of  JVd/iews,  vol.  i.  book  L ch.  iv.  p.  35. 

SHILL  I SHALL  Shall  I?  Shall  I?  an  ex- 

pression of  indecision  ; of  one  who  does  not  know  his 
own  mind. 

Well — all  on  fire  away  he  stalk'd, 

TUI  e<ime  to— where  the  eagle  walk'd. 

Bob  did  not  thsll-l  shall- ! go. 

Nor  said  one  word  of  friend  or  foe. 

King.  The  Eagle  and  the  Robin. 

SHIMMERING,  ($hemering,)  A.S.*cymrK/w,tocant 
forth  rayes  or  bcutnes,  to  cast  a shadow  ; D.  ttchrmeren , 
whereof  our  shinuring,  for  nn  imperfect  li^ht,  like  unto 
that  of  twiiight ; D.  Khrmeringhe.  Somner. 

3 z 2 


SHIFT. 

SHIM- 

MERING. 
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SHIM-  An.d  fay  the  wall  the  toke  a ataf  anon  ; 

MKKllSU.  And  w*  a lie!  themering  ef a light, 

F«r  at  an  hole  in  shone  the  mens  bright, 

SU 1 N K-  A r.nl  by  that  light  ahc  aaw  hem  hot  he  two, 

v . But  iikerly  the  n'ists  who  was  who. 

Chaucer.  The  Revet  Tale,  ».  4224. 

SIIIN,  D.  skcenc,  *hene,  tchecn-bee n ; Ger.  ahietic, 
achien-lteen ; Sw.  akcen,  skeenbeen ; A.  S.  art  tut,  acen-ban, 
probably  the  akin  or  skinned  bone  ; the  bone  covered  or 
protected  by  akin  only,  {quia  vatura  ea  parte  tibiam 
decarnacit.  Wachter ; who  derives  from  the  D.  tekumen, 
degluhcrc,  or  Scaudic.  tkinna , abraderc.)  Shin  is  used 
alone,  bone  being  understood.  See  Shank. 

The  pure  fetters  on  hi*  ehianee  grHe 
Were  of  hi*  bitter  *alte  tore*  wde. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighlet  Tale,  v.  1280. 

There  came  an  olde  rybibe 
She  halted  of  a lrybe. 

And  had  broken  her  thy* 

At  the  threshold  cummyng  in. 

Shell  or*.  Elinovr  Humming. 

III.  You  say  true,  are  your  *wotd*  sharp?  Well  my  dear 
country  •men,  what  ye  lack,  if  you  continue  and  fall  not  back  upon 
the  first  broken  thin,  1'lc  have  you  chronicled. 

lint ument  ami  Fletcher.  PhUatter,  act  r.  sc.  1. 

3 Orricst*.  Stay,  brother,  I may  lire,  for  sorely  I find  I'm  but 
hurt  in  ihe  leg,  a dangerous  kick  on  the  ihindusne. 

Id.  The  Honett  .Han't  Fortune,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

SHINE,  v.  1 Goth. sArt/i-rtn ; A. S.acin-an;  D. 

Shine,  n.  I rrAiincn;  Ger. schrinen ; Sw. tinner. 

Shi'ningness,  [The  literal  meaning  seems  to  be — to 

Shi'ny.  J stand  or  start  forth ; to  show,  to 

exhibit,  to  manifest ; to  show  clearly,  conspicuously  ; to 
emit  or  throw  forth  light;  a bright  light;  to  be  light, 
to  lighten ; to  be  bright  or  brilliant,  splendent,  lucid, 
•uminous;  to  glitter,  to  sparkle ; met.,  to  be  conspicuous, 
Splendid,  illustrious;  also  to  give  light,  warmth,  (as  the 
sun.)  animation,  encouragement;  favour;  to  favour,  to 
be  propitious. 

Of  gold  tehone  his  cornua. 

R,  Br unite,  p.  148. 

He  wo*  a lanterns  brennynge  A tchynynge. 

WkHf  John,  ch.  r. 

He  was  a burning*  and  a tinning  light,  and  ye  woulde  for  a 
season  hauv  reioyced  in  his.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Ami  [he]  wo*  turned  into  an  other  likneete  bifore  hem,  and  hi* 
face  «dt«ut  aa  tbo  soon*.  Wic&f.  Matthew,  ch.  xvii. 

And  [he]  was  transfigured  before  them ; and  hie  face  dyd  dyne 
as  the  sunne.  Bibh r,  Ammo  1551. 

But  all  thing,  which  that  ihuteth  as  the  gold, 

No  i*  no  gold,  as  1 hare  herd  it  told. 

Chaucer.  The  Chcmonei  Yemannet  Tale,  r.  16429. 
For  at  an  holo  in  shone  the  mone  bright. 

And  by  that  tight  she  saw  hem  forth*  two, 

But  sikerly  she  n’iste  who  was  who. 

Id.  The  Rente  Tale,  t.  4226. 

Proud  of  such  glory  and  advancement  vayna, 

While  flashing  beamea  do  daze  his  feeble  oyen. 

He  lravet  the  welkin  way  mo*t  Iwaten  playne, 

And,  rapt  with  whirling  wheel**,  inflame*  the  skycn 
With  fire  nut  made  to  borne,  hut  fay  rely  for  to  thyne. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queeme,  book  i.  can.  4. 
This  *aide,  adowne  he  looked  to  the  gnnrud 
To  hare  returnd  but  dazed  were  h»  vyne. 

Through  pawing  brightoev,  which  did  quite  confound 
Hi*  feeble  sence.  and  too  exceeding  thym , 

So  darke  are  earlhly  thingas  componl  to  thingea  divine  ! 

Id.  A,  book  i.  can.  10. 

And  mooned  Ashtaroth. 

Hear’n'a  quern  and  mother  both. 

Now  ait*  not  girt  with  taper*  holy  thine. 

Milton.  Ode  22. 1. 200. 


It  was  upun  a tommer'a  thinit  day, 

When  Titan  fair*  hi*  bramrs  did  display. 

In  a fn-oh  fountains,  far  from  all  men’*  vew. 

She  bath'd  her  Wrest  the  boy  ling  heat  t'  allay. 

Spnuer.  Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  6. 
Yet  goldatnithei  cunning  could  not  understand 
To  frame  such  subtile  wire,  so  tfunit  clear*; 

For  it  did  glitter  like  the  gulden  saml. 

The  which  Pactulus  with  his  water*  shere 
Throw**  forth  upon  the  rivage  round  about  him  acre. 

Id.  Ib.  book  iv.  can.  6. 


SHINE. 

SHIP. 


The  epithet*  marmoreut,  ehurnem.  and  Candida* , are  all  applied 
to  beauty  *foy  the  Roman  poets,  sometimes  a*  to  their  shape,  and 
sometimes  as  to  the  thtmngnett  here  spoken  of. 

Spence.  Cnta. 

While,  from  afar,  wa  heard  the  cannon  play. 

Like  distant  thunder  on  a thing  day. 

Dryden.  To  the  Duckett  of  York. 

SHI'NGLE,!  Fr.  eachandolt ; Gcr.  tchindel,  and 

Shi'nglid.  j Holland  writes  it  ahindlc  ; so  rondcr- 
dcring  the  Lot.  acandulet,  tcanduiir  pro  tcendxder,  from 
acindere,  to  split. 

A division,  a deal. 

Except  onliche.  of  echo  kynde  a p opt 

That  in  ^ thyngledc  *hu|>  with  the  shal  be  ssTcdr. 

Fieri  Plouhman.  I 'it  ton,  p.  178. 

They  tking/e  their  houses  with  it 

Evelyn,  book  ii.  ch.  iv.  sec  1. 

T reached  St,  Asaph,  as  bishop’s  see,  where  there  is  a very  poor 
cathedral  church,  coveted  with  thtnylei  or  tiles. 

Ray.  Remain* , p.  123. 

In  the  verie  fall  also  it  ioineth  wilh  Orwell  liauen,  *o  neere  that 
of  manie  they  are  reputed  a*  one.  and  parted  but  by  a th  ingle  that 
dooth  run  along  between*  them. 

Uolintked.  Chronicle*,  vol.  i.  fol  177.  Deteripiion  of  England. 

The  bourd*  or  thindlet  of  the  wild  oke,  called  rolmr.  be  of  all 
others  simply  the  bw»t ; and  next  to  them,  those  which  are  made 
of  other  mast-trr**,  and  especially  of  the  beech.  The  thindlet  are 
more  easily  rent  or  clnven  out  of  all  those  trees  which  yeeld  rosin, 
but  setting  aside  the  pine-wood  onely,  none  of  them  are  lasting, 
Cornelius  Krpus  wnteth,  that  the  bousen  in  Rome  were  no  other- 
wise covered  over  head  but  with  thindlet,  until)  the  wane  with 
K.  Pyrrhus.  Holland.  Plintt,  book  xvi.  ch.  x. 

SHINGLES,  Holland (Plinic,  I.  xxx.  c.  IS.)  calls  the 
Gr.  iptrrjc,  (a  disease  so  named,  quia  aerpit ,)  the  shingles; 
and  Skinner  says  it  is  a kind  of  erysipelas,  which,  if  it 
surrounds  the  whole  body,  causes  death,  and  derives 
from  the  Lot.  cingulum,  a girdle.  This  disease  was 
also  called  2ona. 

All  these  things  are  affected  by  emollient  fomentations  applied 
inwardly  in  clysters,  and  why  not  outwardly  to  the  skin  ? such 
are  used  successfully  in  other  eruptions,  as  erysipelas,  thinylet. 

Arbulhnot.  Nature  of  Aliment,  p.  355. 


SHIP,  it.  D.  sch  ip,  sc  hep ,*  Ger.  achiff;  8w. 

Ship,  r.  skepp ; A.  S.  acip;  Goth,  skipp. 

Shi'pful,  l Skinner  and  Junius  from  the  Lat. 

Shi'pless,  [ aenpha;  Wachter  from  the  Ger. 

Shipping,  ft.  achieben,  (A.  S.  accof-an ,)  to  shove, 

Shi'plet.  to  push,  because  pushed  or  forced  on 
by  oars ; Tooke  from  A.  S.  acippan ; D.  tchepen  ; Ger. 
achaffm ; Sw.  tkaba,  to  form  or  frame ; and  that  it 
means  something  formed  {aliquid  formatum)  in  con- 
tradistinction from  a raft , ac.  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing merchandise,  &c,  by  water,  protected  from  the  water 
and  Use  weather;  and  it  may  be  added,  by  usage,  fur 
nished  with  sails.  See  the  secoud  Quotation  from  Hol- 
land’s Piinie. 

W*r*  by  y*  tchippet  mo  we  come  fro  J*  se  and  wcruls. 

And  brynge  os  load  god  y now. 

R.  Ghmceiter,  p.  2. 

To  driue  A to  gaderi  thuder  god  of  neigebors*  about  e. 

The  sUlwordest*  men,  that  me  fond,  to  him  vasts  he  drou, 

A of  porebas  of  neixbores  tnpede  bom  wet  mou. 

Id.  p.538. 
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Bute  a sekip/et  of  a aeapedc.  R,  Gloucester,  p,  70. 

/ ■ He  incite  in  lee 

britti  tektpful  of  men.  am!  of  wymmeu  also, 

Of  children,  and  of  <-]>er  god  bat  heo  h&dden  with  hem  y do. 

Id.  p.  39. 

At  Teteford  io  North  folk  hi*  boner  was  displaied, 

E*  £re  ky'ngm  w*re  slajn,  tujer  were  affraied, 
it  p*i  wrnt  to  per  sek> ppes,  to  hard  he  aetto  hia  chaco, 
dward  had  b*  roaistri,  k tanked  God  hia  grace. 

H.  Bnusne,  p.  27. 

At  Bristow  in  till*  Ireland  nkipped  I tar  aid  & Lofwfn. 

Id.  p.  59. 

And  bad  shoppe  hym  a *fmp.  of  abides  and  of borde*. 

.Piers  PAvhmnn.  fimn,  p.  177 
And  ich  went  hit  worth  of  inrnfc.  aa  was  in  Noes  tjrme 
Tbo  bat  he  a hap  £e  skup  of  abides  and  of  hordes. 

Id.  A.  p.  196. 

And  we  wenten  op  into  a sekip,  and  tcktppuLen  into  Amod  to 
take  Pout  fro  thenns. 

HtfA/.  7 V Dr dii  of  Apostil  s,  ch.  xx. 
And  we  weot  afore  to  skyppe,  and  lowsed  vnto  Aasou  there  to 
teceaue  Paul.  Bdde,  Anm  1551. 


Aftir  three  monethia  we  schippiden  in  a achip  of  Aliaaundre. 

Hie l\f.  The  Dedis  of  A posit  is,  ch.  xxviiL 

After  thre  isonethea  we  departed  in  a ship  of  Atexandry. 

BA/e,  Anno  1551. 

Thriea  1 woa  at  schipkreche,  nyght  and  dai  I was  in  the  depnesse 
of  the  see.  Hschf.  2 Corynlk.  c!l  xi. 

1 mffred  thriae  tkiptrracie.  Nvght  and  day  haue  I bene  in 
pare  la  in  cytye*.  BAD,  Ann*  1551. 

But  aftirward  that  in  the  fourtenthe  dai  the  nyght  cam  on  us 
•ritynge  in  the  atoouy  aee,  aboute  mydnyght  the  scAipmen  vu[v. 
poeiden  sum  cuntree  to  nppere  to  hem. 

HicUf.  The  /Mu  of  Apetl/n,  eh-  xxvii. 


But  whr-  y*  fourtenth  uight  was  come  as  we  were  caried  in 
Adria  aboute  midnight,  y*  tAipmf  denied  y'  there  appeared  koto* 
coGtrr  vnla  thf.  Bible,  Atm*  1551. 


Hast  thou  not  herd  (quod  Nicholas)  alao 
The  aorwe  of  Noe  with  hia  frlawahip, 

Or  that  he  might  get  hia  wif  to  sAip  / 

Him  had  he  lever,  1 dare  wel  undertake, 

At  thdke  time,  than  alt  bis  whethera  blake, 

That  she  bad  hod  tki  p hire  self  alone. 

C ho  veer.  The  MiUeret  Tale,  ▼.  3534. 


Than  ere  I was  ware,  I neighed  to  a tea  bank*,  and  for  ferde  of 
the  beast  es,  skipcraft  I eride. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Lowe,  hook  i. 

A skipman  was  ther,  woned  frr  by  west ; 

For  ought  I wote,  be  was  of  Dvrtemouth. 

Id.  Prologue  lo  the  Canterbury t Tain,  V.  390. 
And  ouer  thia  of  suche  nature 
Thei  hen,  that  with  ao  sweete  a ateuen 
Like  to  the  melodic  of  heuen 
In  women's  voice  thei  *11140, 

With  notes  of  so  great  likyngc, 

Of  niche  measure,  of  suche  tnusike, 

Wherof  the  thippes  thei  brawike, 

That  poteen  by  the  coatee  there. 

Gower.  Csnf.  Am.  book  t, 
The  aonne  arist,  the  wedcr  rlereth, 

The  ilupman,  which  behind  atenrth, 

Whan  that  lie  saw  the  wyndea  sought 
Towards  Thame  hia  coura  he  at/aught. 

Id.  Ik  book  riii. 

We  eraued  not  onely  freedom?  fmm  our  foes, 

But  thippyng  eke  with  sayles  and  all  full  bent 
To  come  againe  from  whence  we  first  were  went. 

Gaumgne.  The  Fnntri  if  H’arre,  p.  524. 
Aa  to  v*  geauntea  that  Brut*  four.de  in  thia  ile  at  hia  arryuayll, 
they  might  be  brought  in  to  this  land#  by  some  mean*  of  shyppes 
or  otherwyae,  rather  than  to  be  borne  of  those  women  aa  there  alao 
is  irnagyned.  Fabyan.  CkronycD,  ch.  i. 

Though  thou  hast  a'thousand  holy  candela  about  thee,  a C.  ton  of 
holy  water,  a ihipfvl/  of  par  Jones,  a clothe  aacke  full  of  friers 
cuatra . and  all  the  ceremonies  in  the  world,  and  all  the  good  workes. 
dascruinga,  and  merit™  of  all  the  men  in  the  worhle,  bee  they  or 


were  they  neuer  to  holy,  God’*  worde  onely  lasteth  for  euer,  and  SHIP, 

that  which  he  hath  swome  doth  abide  whe  ail  other  thy  ages  perish.  — 

Tyndall.  Horkts,  p.  62.  Of  the  Hided  Mammon.  SHIRK. 

They  go  (o  the  sea  betwixt  two  hila,  wherof  that  on  the  one 
aid*  lieth  out  like  an  armv  ur  cape,  and  maketh  the  fashion  of  an 
hauonct  or  peer*,  whither  skip  lets  sometime  doo  resort  fur  succour. 

Hohntked.  Descnpt ion  of  Bntaine,  ch.  xti. 

Our  father  and  mother,  we  were  sure,  first  with  the  shipirracA, 
and  then  with  the  other  dangers  we  daily  past,  would  have  little 
rest  in  their  thoughts  till  they  saw  us. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  ii.  p.  334. 

In  shooting*,  aa  in  all  othrr  thing**,  aptnesse  is  the  first  and 
chief*  thingr,  which  if  it  b«  awaye,  neythrr  cunnings  nor  use  doth 
any  good  at  all,  aa  the  Srottes  and  rreuchmen,  with  knowledge 
and  use  of  shootinge,  shall  become  good  archers,  when  a cunning* 
ship-wrigkl  shall  make  a strong  sMppe  of  a sallowe  tree. 

Aicftam.  Hvrket,  p.  121.  ToropAiivs. 

To  see  those  northern  climes,  with  great  desire  possess’d, 

Himself  he  thither  m kipp'd,  and  skilful  in  the  globe, 

Took  every  several  height  with  hia  true  aatrulubr. 

Drayton.  Poly-o/biun,  Song  19. 

And  well  I wot,  that  aa  tkippiny  and  navigation  speeds  well  or 
ill,  as  the  merchant  buyeth  cheap*  or  dear*,  the  price  may  rise 
and  fall.  Hoi. and.  Ptim**,  book  xxxiii.  ch.  xiii. 

Daitaua  was  the  first  that  sailed  with  a ikip,  and  ao  he*  passed 
the  aeas  from  /figypt  to  Grerce;  for  before  that  time  they  used 
but  trough  i or  fad  planks,  devised  by  King  Krythra  to  croaae  from 
on*  ilaitd  to  another  in  the  Red  Sea. 

Id.  16.  book  vii.  ch.  lvi. 

Tb«  king  required  a loan  of  money, and  sent  to  London  and  the 
port  towns  to  furnish  j kips  for  guard  of  the  seas.  Noy  hi#  attor- 
ney, a great  antiquary.  hod  much  to  do  in  this  business  of  tkip- 
moary,  Hhildock.  Afeyonals,  p.  7.  Charles  I. 

In  wanton  ioyc*  and  lustra  intemperate, 

Did  afterward**  make  skip  wrack  violent 
Both  of  tbeir  life  and  fame  for  ever  fowlv  blent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  Wok  u.  can.  12. 

If  w*  this  afar  once  rcase  to  aee, 

No  doubt  our  state  will  shtpic  red'd  be, 

And  torn  and  sunk  for  ever. 

Davies.  Hymns  of  Al/rea.  Hymn  22. 

And  aa  you  haue  aeene 

A ship-vngkt  bore  a nanall  beamo ; he  oft 
Thnnts  at  the  argura  froofe  ; works  still  aloft ; 

And  at  the  shanke  help*  others ; with  accord 
Wound  round  about,  to  make  it  sooner  bor'd ; 

All  plying  the  round  still. 

Chapman.  Hamer.  Odyssey , hook  ix. 

The  first  sAips  were  built  without  art  or  contrivance,  and  had 
neither  strength  nor  duratrienesa,  beauty  nor  ornament ; but  con- 
sisted only  of  planks  laid  together,  and  just  to  compacted  as  to  keep 
out  the  water. 

Patter.  Grecian  Antiquities,  voL  ii.  book  iii.  ch.  xiv.  p.  123. 

By  viewing  Nature,  Nature's  handmaid.  Art, 

Make*  mighty  things  from  small  beginnings  grow  ; 

Thus  fishe*  first  to  shipping  did  impart. 

Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the  prow. 

Dry  dm.  Annas  MtraD/is. 

Of  all  forma  of  death  the  moat  terrible  was  tbat  by  shipwreck,  as 
wherein  the  body  w*a  swallowed  up  by  th*  deep ; whence  Ovid, 
though  willing  to  resign  hia  miserable  life,  yet  prays  against  thia 
death. 

Potter.  Grecian  Antiquities,  voL  ii.  hook  hr.  ch.  i.  p.  155. 

Fire  wood  is  very  convenient  to  bo  got  at,  and  easy  to  be  skipped 
off.  Cook,  l oyages , nil.  iv.  book  iii.  ch.  iL  p.  20. 

• The  coast  is  not  like  Hartlepool  j there  are  no  rocks,  but  only 
chalky  cliffs  of  no  great  height  till  you  com*  to  Dover ; there  in- 
deed they  are  noble  and  picturesque,  and  the  opposite  coasts  of 
France  begin  to  bound  your  view,  which  was  left  b«for«  to  range 
unlimited  by  any  thing  but  the  horixon ; yet  it  is  by  no  means  a 
shipDts  ms,  but  every  where  peopled  with  white  sails,  and  v«stelf 
of  all  sixes  in  motion. 

Gray.  Horks,  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  Letter  43. 

SHIRE,  1 A.  S.  act>,  scire,  from  the  verb 
Shi'ibmote.  ^ to  divide.  Skinner.  And  see 

Shi'rebekve.  J the  Quotation  from  Holinsheri 

A portion,  division,  or  partition  ot  the  kingdom. 
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be  Saxonrs  and  J>e  Eugiuehe  heo  hodden  al  an  honde. 
Fyue  and  ^ritti  schiren  hco  madeu  in  Engrloude. 

R.  Ghmeester,  p.  3. 

The  bisshop  of  Canterbire  )«rof  pwfrd  was  ho. 

For  him  and  alle  hit  tehxre  pi*  gift  gif  full*  fre. 

R.  Brxrnne,  p.  299. 

Men  said  her  were  iuowe  in  mores  & in  media, 
ft  if  ge  wille,  we  move  of  hestis  do  Rode  nedis. 
be  cu  litre  herd  it  eeie,  )«  folk  of  ilk  a srkire 
Had  her  besti*  aweie  )orgb  mode  ft  )*>rgh  mire. 

Id.  p.  310. 

Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Knglelond, 

To  tnaken  him  lire  by  hia  proprv  good, 

In  honour  d«tieles,  hot  if  to?  were  wood. 

Or  live  a*  Karaly,  as  him  list  desire  } 

And  able  for  to  helpeti  all  a ihrr. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  la  I he  Canterbury  Tale*,  V.  5fi6. 

[Alfred]  dimded  the  whole  realise  intocerteine  parts  or  sections, 
which  (of  tlie  Saxon  word  whyran,  signifieng  to  cut)  he  termed 
•hire*,  or  as  we  yet  speake,  *ham,  or  portions,  of  which  some  one 
hath  furtte  miles  in  length,  fas  Essex,)  and  almost  to  manic  broad. 

Hah, ukfd,  book  ii.  eh.  if.  Description  e f England/. 

A third  aeignorw  or  three  there  is  that  goeth  to  Apairno,  which 
in  old  time  was  called  Cel*nn\ 

Holland.  Phnie,  book  v.  ch.  xxix. 
Yea,  Thirsis,  1 doe  know  thee  and  thy  name. 

Nor  is  mr  knowledge  grounded  all  on  fame  ; 

Art  not  thou  he,  that  but  thia  other  yeare, 

Scard’st  all  the  wolrea  and  foxes  in  tlie  them  f 

Broxcne.  Thirsts  and  Alexis, 

The  borough  law  had  been  likewise  anciently  established  among 
the  S«xom»,  whereby  every  tkire  was  divided  into  so  many  bun- 
dled* or  boroughs,  consisting  at  first  of  oue  hundred  families 
therein  anally  inhabiting;  every  hundred  in  ao  many  tythings 
Consist  ing  of  ten  fainiliea. 

Sir  Hdliam  Temple.  H arks,  voL  iii.  p.  139.  Introduction  to  ike 
History  •>/  England. 

If  the  matter  was  of  great  importance  it  was  pot  in  the  full 
tkirrmote;  and  if  the  general  voice  acquitted,  or  condemned,  de- 
cided for  one  party  or  the  other,  this  was  final  in  the  cause. 
Burke.  It  arht,  vol-  X.  p.  360.  Abridgment  of  English  History, 
I iook  ii.  ch.  vii. 

The  thanes,  in  their  private  jurisdictions,  had  delegated  their 
power  of  judging  to  their  rm"!  or  stewards ; and  the  earl,  or 
alderman,  who  was  in  the  skirt  what  the  thane  was  in  his  manor, 
for  tlie  same  reasons  officiated  by  his  deputy,  tho  itownw. 

Id.  fk.  p.  346. 

An  indefinite  number  of  these  hundreds  make  up  a county  or 


litre.  Shire  is  a Saxon  word  signifying  a division. 
B lack tt one.  Commentaries,  voL  L p.  116.  Intro J* 


Introduction,  sec.  4. 


SHIRK,  or  ) See  ante.  Shark..  Laud  was  accused 

Shlrk.  j of  fraitd  in  contracting  for  licences  to 
sell  tobacco.  See  the  first  Quotation. 

To  prey  upon  another,  by  fraud  or  rapine ; to  cheat, 
to  trick  ; to  shift  from  or  evade,  trouble,  danger,  Ac. 

Certainly  he  [land]  might  hav#  spent  his  time  much  better, 
and  more  toe  his  grace  in  tbs  pulpit,  than  this  sharking  and  raking 
in  tbs  tobacco  shops. 

Harbott/e  Gnotsione.  Stmt*  Trials.  Charles  /.  Anna  1640. 

Tell  me,  you  that  never  heard  the  call  of  any  vocation,  that  are 
free  of  no  other  company  than  your  idle  companions,  that  stark* 
living  from  others,  but  tima  from  yourselves,  tell  me,  may  it  not 
be  said  of  idlenew,  aa  of  «*»vy,  that  it  ia  its  own  scourge  ? 

Rainbow,  Sermons,  ( 1635,)  p.  40. 

My  last  letter*  will  have  taught  you  to  export  an  explosion  here; 
one  of  the  cities  shirked  from  the  league. 

lord  Byron  to  Murray.  Ravenna,  September  7,  1820. 

SHIRT,  n.n  From  the  A.  S.  ecyrtc,  scyre,  indu- 

Shirt.  tt.  ' Junius  from  Dan.  skiarU , »»- 

Siti'ftTLE**.  J dusium ; Tookc  from  the  A.  S.*cyr-an, 
to  shear,  of  which  he  considers  it  to  be  the  past  participle. 
Scired,  scirt , (i.  e.  shirt.)  See  ante,  Sark,  and  Skirt, 
infra. 

To  cut  off  a shirt , «.  e.  a part  or  portion  sufficient  for 
that  article  of  clothing.  And  shirt  i» — 


A part  or  portion  shearrd  or  cut  off. 

For  £ei  should*  nat  faste.  ne  fortiet*  i herie 
Bohi  feithfullich  defends.  A ffgte  for  trruthc.  ' 

Piers  Ptonkmun.  Piston,  p.  17 
Glad  poverte  is  an  honest  thing  certain. 

This  wol  Senrx  and  other  clerkes  sain. 

Who  so  that  halt  him  paid  of  his  poverte, 

I hold  him  rich,  al  had  he  not  a therte. 

Choncei  . The  Wif  of  Bathes  Water,  v.6765. 

By  God  I hadde  lever  than  my  therte 
Trust  ye  had  ml  hia  legend,  as  have  1. 

Id.  The  Sonnet  Freest es  Tale,  v.  15126. 

Save  of  a dooghter  that  I left,  alas, 

Sleeping  at  home,  when  init  of  Troy  I ateit, 

O stcroe,  O cruvll  father  that  1 was. 

How  might  1 h»ve  in  that  ao  hart]  an  herte  ? 

Alas  that  I nc  hod  brought  her  in  my  sheet. 

Id.  Trvi/ut  and  Creteule,  book  iv. 
When  New  is  wist  he  shuhlc  dir, 

He  tuke  to  Deianyre  hia  shrrte, 

Which*  witli  the  l>loud  was  of  his  bert 
Tluough  our  di* brined  ouer  all. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  ii. 

By  whose  orient  light. 

The  nymph  adorn’d  me  with  attires  us  bright; 

Her  oa  ns  hands  putting  on  both  skirt  and  wrede. 

Robes  fine  and  curious. 

CAtyMMi*.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  x. 
Buna*  Yet  we  may  possibly  hear  farther  news  ; 

For  while  our  Africans  pursu’d  the  chace^ 

The  captain  of  the  rabble  issued  out 

With  a black  shirt  less  train  to  spoil  tlie  dead. 

And  seize  the  living. 

Dryden.  Don  Sebutlim,  net  i.  sc.  1. 

Ah  ! for  so  many  souls,  as  but  this  morn 
WerecloathM  with  flesh,  and  warm’d  with  vital  blood, 

Bat  naked  now,  or  shined  but  with  air. 

Id.  King  Anker,  act  ii. 

Peel’d,  patch'd,  aud  pyebald,  liusey-wolsty  brothers, 

Grave  mummers ! sleeveless  some,  and  thirl/eet  others. 

Pope.  The  Dnnexad,  book  iii. 

In  the  present  times,  through  the  greater  part  of  Euro;*,  a cre- 
ditaUp  day-labourer  would  be  ashamed  to  appear  in  public  without 
a linen  shirt,  the  want  of  which  would  he  supposed  to  denote  thnt 
disgraceful!  degree  of  poverty,  which,  it  is  presamed,  nobody  can 
well  fail  into  without  extreme  bad  conduct. 

5>mrA.  Health  of  Kotwms,  voL  iii.  book  v.  cb.  ii.  p.  329. 
SHUTTLE,  ] Skinner  derives  skittle  from  A.  S. 
Shuttle,  adj.  I sceat-an,  to  shoot ; and  see  Tooke. 
Sh'ittleness,  [ A shuttle  or skittle-cork (miscalled 
Shi'ttlecock.  j cock)  is  a cork  shot,  ».  e.  thrown  or 
cast  (backward  and  forward;)  knocked  about  from  one 
to  another;  and  hence,  consequentially,  shiUle, 

Light,  volatile,  giddy. 

But  and  it  wpre  well  sought 
I trow  all  will  be  nought, 

Not  worth  a skittti  cock*. 

Skelton.  Why  oome  ye  not  to  Court. 

■ ■■  - ■■  ■■  ■■■■■  ■ In  which  lay  thrnwnc 
Stone  cups,  stone  tcsscIs,  skittle. t.  all  of  stone. 

With  which  the  nymphs  their  purple  mantles  wove. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xiii. 

We  passe  nut  what  the  people  say  rr  thinkc. 

Their  skittle  hate  makes  none  but  cowaols  shrinks. 

Mirroar  for  Magistrates,  p.  456. 

The  raioo  shitlenessc  of  an  vncooitaut  head. 

Barret.  Alteari*  in  v. 

SillVE,  or  ] D.  tchelffcr,  schelvcr,  sheffferen, 
Sueive,  1 sheveretL,  thrv< K ; Ger.  tfuefer,  schicf- 
Shi'ver,  C firm,  segmentunt,  socctre,  Jiudere,  asau- 

Shi'vbi.  J latum  frangcre,  in  micas  [rang ere,  to 
cut,  to  split,  to  break  into  small  purls.  (See  Kilian.) 
Skinner  derives  from  Ger.  scheden,  (A.  S.  scead-an,) 
which  is  to  divide  or  separate  by  cutting,  splitting, 
breaking,  or  other*  Lae.  (Wachter.)  Shivc  orsheeve  (also 


SillVE.  or 
Shrive, 
Shi'vbr, 
Shi'vrb. 
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SH1VT5.  written,  an  in  Chaucer,  aAirer)  seems  to  come  more  ob- 
viously  from  see  a f -an,  sc  erf- an,  to  shave.  Sct'af-uv,  a 
"i-nving. 

v~ ' Shite  or  shaving1;  a cut  or  cutting,  a slice,  a chip,  a 

paring. 

Shiver,  a part  or  portion,  usually  a very  small,  minute, 
part,  portion,  or  fragment ; a inite,  an  atom. 

Hammoml,  on  Matt.  vii.  8.  explains  mote  to  be  a 
small,  thin  thtver  of  wood. 

Tbs  noyac  of  futile*  for  to  be  deliver'd, 

So  londe  rang,  Have  don  and  Let  va  vend, 

That  veil  weend  I,  the  wood  had  a)  to  shicrrd. 

Chancer.  7Ue  Astrmbly  of  Fowl*  p.  333. 

Thar  ace  men  who  eon  juste,  and  who  con  ride 
Tber  sktveren  alioftea  u|*un  shvUtes  thicke. 

Id.  The  Knight  es  Tale,  V.  2607. 

Now  dame,  quod  he,  jeo  root  die  sans  davit , 

Have  I not  of  a capun  but  ih«  liver, 

And  of  your  white  bred  not  but  a shiver. 

Amt  after  that  a rotted  piggva  hed 

(But  I ne  wold#  for  me  no  b*e»t  were  ded) 

Then  hod  Z with  you  homly  aufftaonce. 

hi.  The  Sompnonres  Tale,  v.  7420. 

A shette  of  bread  aa  brown  aa  nub 

Warner.  Albion  t England. 
'What  man.  more  water  glidcth  by  the  mill 
Thao  wots  the  miller  of,  and  eosie  it  ia 
Of  a cat  loaf*  to  steal*  a shiut  we  know. 

ShaAipeart.  Tit  at  Aiuieonicus,  act  ii.  sc.  1 . fob  36. 
Edo.  -Hadat  thou  beene  ought 

But  gozemore,  feathers,  ayre, 

'So  many  fathnene  downo  precipitating, 

Thoudst  thiuer'd  like  an  eggs  ; but  thou  do'ct  breath. 

Jd.  Lear , act  iv.  ac.  6.  fot.  343. 
The  same  mu  ale  drawetb  forth  apil*  of  broken  and  thtverea 
bonva.  Holland.  Plunr,  book  xxiu  ch.  xxv. 

But  glauacing  on  the  temp n*l  metall,  bnut 
In  thousand  shivers,  and  to  forth  beside  her  pant. 

Spnuer.  Faerie  Queenc,  book  iii.  can.  7. 

Or  surging  wave*  against  a solid  rock, 

Though  all  lo  darert  dosht,  the  assault  renew, 

Vain  bottry,  and  in  froth  or  bubbles  end. 

| Mitt  on.  Paradise  Regained,  book  iv.  1.  18. 

If  there  bee  any  spill  or  shiver  of  arrowes,  if  any  peece  of  a dart 
or  whatsoever  else  stieke  within  the  flesh  which  would  bee  gotten 
forth.  H Aland.  P/inie,  book  xkx,  ch.  xiiL 

Vpon  the  breaking  and  shivering  of  a great  state  and  empire 
you  may  be  sum  to  have  wnrres. 

Bacon.  Essag  58.  Of  Ticistiturle  of  Things. 
And  of  this  kind  of  parts  itself  there  ia  also  a variety,  according 
to  the  difference  of  the  tools  employed  to  work  on  the  wood ; the 
shavings  made  by  the  plane  being  in  aoroo  things  differing  from 
those  thivei  or  thin  amt  flexible  pieces  of  wood  that  are  obtained 
by  borers,  and  these  from  some  others  obtainable  by  other  tool*. 

Bogle , H urts,  vol.  i.  p.  576.  Sceptical  Chgmist. 

The  bullets  which  grated  npon  it  woald  have  driven  before 
them  such  shivers  of  brick  and  stone  as  would  have  prevented  the 
garrison  from  fanning  behind  it. 

An  tan.  Fogages,  book  ii.  ch.  lit  p.  387. 

SHl'VER,  r.  I Wachter  say*  the  Ger.  schaur 
Shi'ver,  n.  (is  a trembling;  and  tchauren.  to 
Shi'yerino,  n.  f tremble ; but  that  he  does  not  find 
Shivery.  J the  word  in  other  dialects : he  has, 
however,  j chauder,  horror,  but  unfortunately  thinking 
the  d superfluous,  he  overlooked  the  D.  thuddertn , 
•hidden , to  tremble,  to  shudder  or  shake.  This  D. 
shudders  may  be  formed  from  sA ochen,  to  shake ; (in 
A.  S.  tccac-an , the  root,  perhaps,  of  the  whole :)  the 
Sicambric  (as  Kilian  calls  the  dialect  spoken  in  Gueldres) 
bad  the  verb  schoeurrm,  to  shake.  See  ante , Chiver. 
To  shake,  to  tremble,  to  quake,  to  quiver. 


From  hence  forward  if  you  see  a poore  man  thmrrgng  f.ir  cubic  S1IIVKR. 
in  the  -trect*?.  you  may  by’d  him  walke  u kuaue  and  beans  hyra  in  — 
hand  that  bn  feeleth  no  hsnne.  SHOAL. 

Frith.  I for  hr*,  p.  13.  Aunsntre  vnto  Rasters  Dialogue.  ■ — v — 

Ti«i phone  each  where  doth  shake  and  slueer 
ller  ftamiug  fier-brond.  rncvuntnng  me. 

Whose  lockea  uncombed  cruell  adders  bo. 

Spenser,  FsrgiTt  (Snot. 

Straight  bitter  storms,  unci  bolefull  countenance 
That  makes  them  oil  to  shiver  and  to  shake. 

hi.  Fame  Qaeene.  Of  Mutabilitie. 

- ■ The  now  sad  king 
(Tow'd  here  and  there,  his  quiet  to  confound) 

Feels  a strange  weight  of  aumiwa  gathering 
Upon  his  trembling  heart,  and  tees  no  ground ; 

Feela  suction  terrour  bring  add  thivenng. 

Darnel.  History  if  Crest  If 'on,  book  iii. 

A race  of  men  there  are,  as  Fame  has  told. 

Who  shivering  suffer  Hyperborean  cold. 

Till,  nine  limes  bathing  in  Minerva's  lake, 

Soft  feathers  to  defend  their  naked  sides  they  take. 

Dry  den.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses , book  xiii. 

A hollow  wind  comes  whistling  through  that  doer ; 

And  a cold  ohtv'ring  seizes  me  all  o'er. 

Id.  The  Conquest  qf  Granada,  act  iv.  ac  1. 

Sad  ocean's  face 

A ceding  undulation  shivery  awopt 

From  wave  to  wave.  p 

Mallet.  Jmgntor  and  Theodora,  ch.  L 

A genial  day  in  April  is  among  us  the  subject  of  general  con- 
gratulation. And  while  the  lilac  blossoms,  and  the  laburnum 
drops  its  gold  cluster*.  th«  shivering  potemsor  of  them  is  constrained 
to  seek  warmth  at  the  side  of  hi*  chimney. 

Anox.  Works,  voC  i.  p.  451.  Essay , No.  91. 

SHOAL,  n.,  or  i A shoal  or  scull  of  fitb,  crows, 

Shole,  I shepherds,  Ac , is  a division,  a por- 

Shoal,  v.  >tion,  (a  part  separated  from  a 

Shole.  adj . J maiu  body.)  See  Scull. 

Shoa'ly.  J To  thole  (Chapman)  ia  to 

move,  to  come,  in  ahoaU  or  division*. 

Shoah  in  the  sea  are  shallows,  shelves.  See  Shallow. 

Shoaling , (Milton,)  growing  or  becoming  shallow- 
Shole , adj . (Spenser,  Dampier,  Cook,)  shallow  or 
shoaly.  i 

Shoaled  our  water;  got  into  shallow  water. 

Thus  pluckt  he  from  the  shore  his  lance,  and  left  the  wave*  to 
wash 

TH«  wave-sprung  entrails,  about  which  famous  and  other  fish 
Did  shole,  to  nibble  of  the  fat  which  his  sweet  kidneys  hid. 

(hup man.  Hamer.  I bad,  lwok  xsi.  fol.  '291. 

Whereupon  the  women  especially,  by  way  of  revenge  for  that 
restraint,  do  flock  to  St.  Maries  in  such  troops,  and  so  early,  that 
the  Maaten  of  Art  have  no  room  to  sit ; so  as  the  Vice-chancellor 
and  Hewda  of  Houees  were  in  deliberation  to  repress  their  shtmluq 
thither,  Retigmo  W&Uomstsntr,  p.  472. 

Pax,  Sicker  tbia  morrow,  no  Irnger  ague, 

1 saw  a shole  of  shepheardea  oatgue. 

With  singing,  and  shouting.  xmFjuUy  cbere. 

Spenser.  The  Shepherd's  Calendar.  May. 

■ ■ ' ■ . . . What  they  met 

Solid  or  ilimie,  as  in  raging  sea 

Tost  up  and  down,  together  crowded  drove 

From  each  aide  shoaling  towards  the  mouth  of  hall. 

Milton.  Paradise  Last,  book  X.  I.  263. 

But  this  Molanna,  were  *he  not  bo  shole, 

Were  no  lease  faire  and  beautiful  I then  shoe : 

Yet,  as  aha  is,  a fairer  flood  may  no  moo  see. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queent,  eon.  6. 

From  thence  there  came  a greet  shale  at  crows,  making  a mar- 
vellous noise,  that  cams  flying  toward  Cicero's  ship,  which  rowed 
upon  the  shore. 

Norik.  Plutarch.  Lives,  fot.  729.  Cicero. 
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SHOAL.  — — — When  bright  noon*  did  flume 

— Forth  from  live  sea.  in  sh>drt  the  w»-raiue»  came, 

SHOCK.  And  orderly,  at  last,  lay  down*  nud  slept 

■ — / Along  the  sand*. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odytvy,  book  if. 
Beneath,  a shoat  of  diver  ffc-hea  glides, 

And  play*  about  the  giltnl  barge's  aide*. 

Waiter.  On  St.  James's  Park. 

The  scaly  herd,  a numerous  throng, 

Beneath  her  silver  bellows  glide  along, 

Whoso  still-increasing  sh oats  supply 

The  pour  man's  wauts,  the  great  uor's  luxury. 

Sosssemte.  The  Two  Springe. 

Serges! us  in  the  Centaur  soon  he  pass'd 
Wedg’d  in  the  rocky  shoots.  and  slicking  fast. 

Dry  dm.  t'rrgii.  .Enei* f,  book  f. 

Yet  all  good*  imported  by  sea  for  Puira  arv  landed  at  Payta,f«ar 
the  bay  of  Chirapce  is  full  of  daugcrous  iWr *,  and  therefore  not 
frequented  by  shipping. 

Dampttr.  Voyages,  ch.  vi.  p.  144.  -4*i»o  1634. 

There  are  good  wide  chnnncls  between  these  islands  fit  for  ships 
to  pass,  and  in  some  place*  shole  waler,  where  there  grows  plenty 
of  turtle-grass.  Id.  lb.  ch.  v.  p.  103.  Anno  1684. 

W hen  the  sunk  sun  no  homeward  mil  befriends. 

On  (he  rock's  brow  the  iighl.hou«e  kind  ascends. 

And  from  the  shoaty,  o’er  the  gulfy  way, 

Point*  to  the  pilot's  eye  the  warning  r «y. 

Savage.  Public  Spirit. 

The  watchful  hero  felt  the  knorks  ; and  found 
The  towing  vetsel  sail’d  on  ifea/y  ground. 

Dr  if  it  ch.  Virgd.  .fin  fid,  book  V. 

Each  finding  some  protection  in  being  but  one  of  many  that  are 
equally  liable  to  invasion,  they  are  seen  to  separate  into  shoots,  one 
hody  of  which  moves  to  the  wesl,  and  pours  down  along  the  coasts 
of  America,  as  far  south  as  Carolina,  and  but  seldom  farther. 

Gotdimilh.  History  of  the  Earth,  book  iii.  eh.  ii.  p.  411. 

Th«fAoa/s,he  said,  consisted  of  coral  rocks,  many  of  which  were 
dry  at  low  water,  and  upon  one  uf  which  be  had  been  ashore. 

Coo*.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  book  iii.  ch.  iv.  p.  143. 

As  we  were  steering  close  round  its  western  extremity,  with  an 
intention  of  fetching  the  west  side  of  Mowre,  we  suddenly  shoaled 
our  water,  and  observed  tbe  sea  breaking  on  some  detached  rocks 
almost  right  a- head.  Id.  lb.  vol.  viL  book  v.  ch.  v.  p.  75. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  mid  way  between  them  was  twenty- 
nine  and  thirty  fathoms,  decreasing  gradually  as  we  approached 
either  continent,  with  the  difference  of  bring  somewhat  •hooter  on 
the  American  than  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  at  the  same  distance  from 
land.  U.  lb.  toL  vii.  book  v.  ch.  iv.  p.  25 K. 

SHOCK,  n.\  Shock,  the  past  participle  (shoken, 
Shock,  v.  j shoke,  shuck)  of  the  vetb  to  shake, 

7*. 

A concussion,  a quaking,  or  trembling;  a dashing  or 
•Inking,  with  a violence  or  force,  that  shakes.  To 
shock , met-, 

To  cause  a trembling  or  shuddering ; sc.  of  anguish, 
horror,  dislike. 

A shock  of  corn  ; so  much  as  is  shoke  or  shaken  into 
a pile  or  heap.  D.  schocke,  concussus,  jactatio,  (Kilian,) 
and,  consequentially,  atruea. 

Shock  (dog.)  See  ante,  Shao. 

Reap  well,  scatter  not,  gatht-r  clean  that  is  shorn, 

Bind  fast,  ihxtck  apace,  have  an  eye  to  thy  corn. 

Tatter.  August's  Husbandry 
Corn  tithed,  sir  parson,  together  go  get, 

And  cause  it  on  shocks,  to  be  by  and  by  set 

Id.  R. 

The  sheave*  being  ret  in  shock*  in  the  field,  they  thought  they 
might  U'.t  grind  the  wheat,  nor  make  any  commodity  of  the  profit 
thereof.  A brth.  11  at  arch,  p.  85. 

Tb*  day  upon  the  hast  affrightcdly  doth  look. 

To  see  the  dreadful  shack  their  first  encounter  gave. 

As  though  it  with  the  roar  the  thunder  would  out-brave. 

Drayton.  /VyWlwi,  song  2*2. 


When  soon  the  troubled  ground  SHOCK* 

On  her  I lack  bosom  felt  the  thunder,  which  awoke  — 

Her  grain*,  with  the  shock  that  violently  shook  SHOE. 

Her  cotrails.  Drayton.  fMy-otb*on,  song  22,  ' ^ y ■ ' 

While  tlwse  by  Juno's  will  th*  strife  resign,; 

The  warring  gods  in  fierce  contention  join  ; 

Ke-kitidling  rage  each  heavenly  brcati  alarms ; 

With  horrid  clangour  shock’d  th'  etlierial  arms. 

Pope.  Homer.  Hunt,  book  xxi. 

So  great  was  the  love  which  the  Jews  had  to  their  own  country 
and  religion,  such  an  opinion  was  generally  received  among  them 
of  the  peculiar  favour  of  God  towards  them,  that  they  who  could 
not  be  shocked  by  persecution,  were  iu  danger  of  being  overcome 
by  flattery.  StiUmgJleet.  Sermon  3.  vol.  n.  p.  122. 

Because  tbe  conclusion  is  too  shocking  to  appear  in  broad  terms, 
and  too  weak  to  bear ; therefore  you  keep  it  uuder  cover ; and  lay 
colours  upou  it,  the  better  to  deceive  and  draw  in  an  unwary  reader. 
fVaterland.  Works,  vol.  L p.  144.  A Defence  (f  some  Queries * 

Query  13. 

I would  fain  know  why  a shock  and  a bound  are  not  distinct  spe 
cics.  as  a spaniel  and  an  elephant, 

Locke.  Of  Human  Understanding,  vot  i,  book  iii.  cb.  vi.  p.  501. 

Neglecting  thi*,  the  master  straight  spurt'd  on ; 

But  th’  active  Moor  his  horse's  shock  did  shun ; 

And  ’em  his  rider  from  his  reach  could  go. 

Finish'd  the  combat  with  one  deadly  blow. 

Dryden.  The  Conquest  of  Gnmada,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

To  be  sure  he  will  rather  have  the  primitive  man  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a long  process  in  a kind  of  digesting  balneum,  where 
all  the  heavier  !«***  may  have  timo  to  subside,  and  a due  squill 
brium  be  maintamed,  nut  disturbed  hy  any  such  rude  and  violent 
shocks,  that  would  ruffle  and  break  all  the  little  stamina  of  tbe 
embryon,  if  it  were  a making  before. 

Bentley.  Sermon  4.  p.  134. 

At  once  they  stoop  and  swell  the  lusty  sheaves ; 

While  through  their  cheerful  hand  tbe  rural  talk. 

The  rural  vcaudal,  and  the  rural  jest. 

Fly  harmless,  to  deceive  the  tedious  time, 

And  steal  unfelt  the  sultry  hours  away. 

* Behind  the  master  walks,  builds  up  the  shocks, 

And,  conscious,  glancing  oft  on  every  side 
His  sated  eye,  feels  his  heart  heave  with  joy. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 

In  this  dreadful  manner  was  one,  who  had  been  til)  then  of  aw 
excellent  character,  hurried  on,  from  a tingle,  and  seemingly 
slight,  indulgence,  into  Ihe  depth  of  the  grossest  and  most  shocking 
villain  ex.  Seeker.  Works,  voL  i.  p.  392.  .Senwon  25. 

The  infidel  principles  which  hare  been  recently  diffused  with 
uncommon  industry  and  art,  have  an  immediate  teudency  to  pro- 
duce, in  a reading  age,  this  shocking  corruption. 

Knox.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  166.  Winter  Evening  39. 

SHODE,  a bush  of  hair,  the  head ; Skinner,  who 
thinks  it  may  be  from  A.  8.  trade,  htcus,  q.  d.  nemus 
capillorum. 

The  naile  ydriven  in  the  shade  on  hight. 

The  culde  deth,  with  mouth  gaping  upright, 

Amidde*  of  the  temple  sate  mischance. 

With  discomfort  and  tury  countenance. 

Chaucer.  The  Knsgktes  Tate,  V,  2009. 

SHOE,®.  1 Goth,  sko;  A.  S.  mco,  teto,  echo ; D 
Shoe,  n.  >*rAo,  tchorn  Qer.  tchu,  tchuh ; Sw 
Siio'elf.ss.  J tko.  In  A.  S.  ge-tcy,  calcei,  ge-ecod, 
calceatua ; tceog-ian . calceare.  See  Lye.  Tooke  de- 
rives from  A.  8.  sky-an,  ge-sryan,  tupponcre,  to  place 
under;  teeod,  eupporitum,  under  placed,  sc.  the  foot; 
the  sole  of  the  foot;  Divmion*  of  Parley,  Svo.  Ed. 
vol.  H.  p.  65,  145.  In  Mark  vi.  tthood  with  sandals  is 
vrroitctptvovc  nnv$a\ta,  bound  under  with  sandals  ; and 
the  shoe  or  sandal  was  itself  called  xnroinpa,  something 
bound  under. 

The  thoe , then,  was  something  placed  under  the  foot, 
to  save  iu  from  injury;  the  covering  or  upper  leather 
was  a subsequent  improvement. 
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SHOE.  A ml  coromaundide  hem  that  thei  achulden  not  take  ony  thing 
— in  th«  weye  bat  a yenU  oneli,  not  a acrippe,  ne  breed,  nether 

SHOO,  money  in  tber  gerdil;  but  10W  with  nundaliB,  and  that  thei 
achulden  not  be  dotbid  with  tweie  cootia. 

WtcAf.  Mari,  ch.  vi. 

And  cflmaoded  them,  that  they  ahoalde  take  no  thyng  unto 
their  iomey,  aaoe  a rodde  ouely,  neyther  tcrippe,  neyther  bread, 
neyther  raoove  in  their  pouraes,  but  ahoulde  be  ikood  with  sandala. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

So  been  Augustins.  ami  Cordileers, 

And  Cannes,  and  eke  sacked  frvers, 

And  all  freer*  shode  and  bare. 

Chaucer.  The  Romant  of  the  Rote,  p.  226. 
Ful  strright  and  even  lay  his  joly  shode  ; 

His  rode  was  red,  his  eyen  grey  as  gooe, 

With  poules  window rs  corvee  on  his  (Anar. 

Id.  The  AhUeret  Tale,  e.  3317. 
For  though  a widesre  hadde  hut  a tJioo, 

So  ptesant  was  his  (in  principio) 

Yet  wold  he  have  a ferihing  or  he  went. 

Id.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  225. 

He  looketh  with  what  hart  thou  workest,  and  not  wbst  thou 
workeit,  how  thou  accepted  the  degree  thou  art,  whether  thou  be 
an  apostle,  or  a shoemaker. 

Tyndall.  Worker,  p.  85.  Of  the  Wicked  Afammon. 

The  popes  and  bythops  will  keep*  their  feete  ful  clcane  with 
shoes  of  gold  and  silurr. 

Frith.  1 Tor  he*,  p.  98.  Antithesis  behreem  Christ  and  the  Pope. 

As  the  tale  is  told,  it  fell  out  upon  a time,  that  a shoemaker 
when  he  went  by  seemed  to  controule  his  workmanship  abonte 
the  shoe  or  pantophle,  that  he  had  made  to  a picture,  and  namely, 
that  there  was  one  latehet  fewer  than  there  should  hee : Apelles 
acknowledging  that  the  man  said  true  indeed,  mended  that  fault 
by  the  neat  morning,  and  set  forth  his  table  as  his  manner  was. 

Holland.  Ptmie,  book  xxxv.  ch.  a. 

A shoeless  soldier  there  a man  might  meet 
Leading  his  monsieur  by  the  arms  fast  bound  $ 

Another  his  had  shackled  on  the  ground. 

Dmyton.  The  Battle  rf  Agi  nexus ri. 

When  he  [the  smith!  had  observed  them,  he  told  the  host  of 
the  bouse,  “ that  one  of  those  horses  had  travelled  far ; and  that 
he  wg«  sure  that  bis  four  shoes  had  been  made  in  four  several 
counties which,  whether  his  skill  was  abls  to  discover  or  no,  was 
very  true. 

Clarendon.  History  of  the  Rebellion,  voL  iii.  part  ij.  book  xiii. 
p.  424. 

He  once  desired  to  bare  a pair  of  shoes  made  after  the  English 
fashion,  tho’  he  did  very  seldom  wear  any.  So  one  of  our  men 
made  him  a pair,  which  tbc  general  liked  very  well. 

Damper,  Vo gages.  Anno  1666. 

The  dresses  for  the  feet  and  lews  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Ho- 
mans were  nearly  the  same  ; they  had  both  shoes  and  sandals,  the 
former  covered  the  whole  foot,  the  last  consisted  of  one  or  of  mors 
soles,  and  were  fastened  wirh  thongs  shove  the  foot. 

Beloe.  Hi  dory  of  Herodotus,  vol.  L.  cb.  i.  p.  196.  note. 
SHOG,  t».  I See  an<*%  to  Joo. 

Sho'ogino,  n.)  Shog,  from  shoke,  shock,  past  par* 
ticiple  of  shake,  q.  v.  See  also  Shag,  and  Shock. 

To  sfutkr,  to  cause  to  shake,  or  tremble  ; to  move  at  a 
shaking  pace,  as  a shog  trot ; to  move  slowly  away. 

And  the  boot  in  the  myddil  of  the  see  was  sehoggid  with  wawis, 
for  the  wynd  was  contraric  to  hem. 

Wichf.  .Matt hne,  ch.  xiv. 

IT  he  can  by  no  meane  be  shagged  oute  of  his  deadde  slepe,  but 
wil  nedes  tukchya  dreaiue  fur  a verye  trouth- 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Worket,  p.  1193.  Of  Comfort,  book  n. 

Then  evcT  and  annne  they  plied  it  with  stirring  and  shagging, 
until]  it  had  lost  the  cruditie  and  verdure  thereof. 

Holland.  Plinie,  book  XtX.  eh.  iii. 

Tinck.  Come,  prethee  let’s  shogg  off,  and  browse  an  hour  or  two, 
there’s  ale  will  make  a cat  speak  at  the  Harrow. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  CoxcomLe,  act  ii.  SC.  1* 
i ■■■■■  These  fainvd  words  agog 

So  set  the  goddesses,  that  they  us  anger  gan  to  ahoy. 

Arthur  Hole.  Iliad,  book  iv.  (1581.) 

VOL.  XXVII, 


Through  tbs  violence  of  such  shogpingt  (they)  ore  leapt  oat  of  SHOG. 
the  coach.  Hormor.  Tr.  sf  Beta,  (1587,)  p.  385.  — 

Another’s  diving  bow  he  did  adore,  .SHOOT. 

Which  with  a shog  casts  all  the  hair  before. 

Dry  den.  Epilogue  to  the  Man  of  Alode. 

SHOOT,  r.  ) D.  schieten  ; Ger.  schitssen  ; Ssr. 

Shoot,  n.  I skiula ; A.  S.  sceo-tan,scyt-an,jaceret 

Shoo'te*.  > ejicere , projiccrr,  jaculari  ; to  throw, 

Shoo'tress,  | cast  out  or  forlb.  Sec  Tooke,  vol.  ii. 

Shot.  J p.  130. 

To  throw  or  cast ; to  throw,  cast,  or  send  out  or  forth, 
to  emit,  to  eject,  to  project ; to  thrust  or  push  forth,  to 
expel. 

A shot  (shot,  past  participle  of  tAoof)  from  a gun  or 
bow,  or  other  machine  ; something  cast  or  thrown  forth, 
emitted,  ejected,  expelled. 

A shoot  of  a tree ; cast  forth,  thrown,  emitted  from 
the  tree. 

A shoilen  herring ; one  that  has  cast  or  thrown  forth 
its  spawn. 

A sAof-window,  a projected  window,  thrown  out  be- 
yond the  rest  of  the  front ; very  common  in  our  old 
houses  ; Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  supposes  it  a shut  window. 

SAo/e-anchor,  or  xAeef-anchor.  See  Sheet. 

Shot ; cast  down  as  share  or  sum  to  be  paid.  See 
Scot.  SAof-free,  free  from  shot ; from  expense,  da- 
mage, &c. 

As  hs  woldc  sehete  an  hert,  a)  ageyn  hyt  wide 
To  de)w  he  schet  y*  owne  fader,  }>ut  he  lay  )*r  stills. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  11. 


Oft  tide  our  Inglis  men  was  schcwed  a rorrvaile  pete, 

A darte  was  schat  to  hem,  bot  nun  wist  who  it  scheie. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  178. 

Aad  shete)>  out  that  jniowh. 

Piers  Plcttkman.  Piston,  p.  355. 
And  shorten  aje^ns  hym  with  shot.  Id.  Ib.  p.  403. 
Piped  he  coudr,  and  fitbe,  and  net  lei  belt, 

And  tumcn  cuppes,  and  wrasllin  wel.  and  skrte. 

Chancer.  The  Revet  Tale,  v.  3926. 
But  who  so  sh  vsteth  right  y wis, 

May  therewith  doen  great  harroe  and  wo. 

Id.  The  Roman!  of  the  Rote,  p.  178. 
That  Pandarus,  for  ad  his  wise  epeach, 

Felt  eke  his  part  of  love’s  shottet  keen*, 

That  coud  h*>  never  so  well  of  loving  preach; 

It  made  bit  hew  a day  fall  ofrr  grrnc. 

Id.  Trailut  and  Crestide,  book  ii. 
The  sailing  firre,  the  cipTea  death  to  plains, 

The  shooter  ewe,  tbe  a*pe  foe  thaftes  plains. 

Id.  The  Assembly  of  Funds,  p.  331. 
And  forth  he  goth,  jolif  and  amorous, 

Til  ha  came  tu  the  carpenter**  huus, 

A lilel  after  the  cockea  had  ycruw. 

And  dressed  him  up  by  a shot.w'indmr. 

Id.  The  MiHeret  Tale,  v.  3356. 


He  hath  so  well  hit  shot  re  tymed, 

That  he  hym  through  the  foidy  smette, 

And  thus  the  fals  wight  ho  krtte. 

Goner.  Conf.  Am.  book  ii. 

The  same  is  bliud,  and  wottvth  not  what  he  doth,  and  erreth  and 
shotetk  at  a wrong  mark*. 

Tyndall.  Worket,  p.  81.  Of  the  Wished  Mammon. 

This  wise  reason  it  their  sho/eancre  anil  ad  their  hold. 

IJ.  Ib.  p.  264.  Whether  the  Pope  be  the  Church  of  God  or  no. 

But  why  I bring*  in  Tcxtor  wna  this : at  last,  when  he  hath 
rekened  all  shooters  that  he  can,  he  tayth  thus,  Petrus  Crinitus 
wryteth,  that  the  Scottca,  which  dwell  hejondo  England*,  be  very 
excellent  shooters,  aad  the  best  bowmen  in  wane. 

Atckam.  Worket,  p.  109.  Totapktlus. 

And  I promiae  you  shootinge.  by  my  Judgement,  ia  the  moat  ho- 
Dcsts  pastime  of  all,  and  suche  one,  1 am  sure,  of  ad  other,  that 
4 A 
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SHOOT,  bindereth  Irsroinge  lit*!  or  nothing*  at  all,  whatsoever  you  and 
*om»  other  saye.  Awham.  H orhes,  p.  64.  Tojrophiltn. 

Thar  atop  their  rare*  against  the  Bound, 
which  is  the  surest  shield* 

Agaiust  the  dreadful  shot  of  wordc* 
that  ihouiaudeB  had  beguilde, 

Gastvig nr.  Of  the  Loner's  Estate, 

Herein  make  abode 

So  many  learned  rnipca,  that  shoots  abrnde, 

And  with  their  brauncheB  apred  all  Britaoy, 

No  lew*  then  tu  lier  elder  sitters  liroode. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qmreite,  book  iv.  can.  1 1. 

— Atrides  hud  for  aha  re 

Faire-chevkt  Cbryaeia;  after  which  hi*  priest,  that  shouts  ao  fane, 
Chrysea,  the  fair#  Chryseis*  sire,  arriv'd  at  th’  Achivv  tircte. 

With  infinite  nuisume,  to  redeem u the  dears  imprison'd  feeta 
Of  bia  fains  daughter. 

CJiupnutm.  Hem er.  I had,  book  L 

Hia  magnetic  beam,  that  gently  wanna 

The  univeia,  and  to  each  inwant  part 
With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen. 

Shoots  invisible  rertue  even  to  the  deep. 

[JU  ditto,  Paradise  Lott,  book  BL  1.  593. 

Therefore,  when  any  favour'd  of  liigh  Jove 
Chance*  to  pans  through  ttua  advent 'rout  glade, 

Swift  aa  the  sparkle  of  a glancing  star 
1 shoot  from  heav'n,  to  give  him  safe  convoy. 

Aa  now  I do.  M.  Comm,  1.  73, 

For  ail  shaft*  that  flic 

light  not  in  vainr,  some  worke  tho  shatters  will, 

And  Jove's  right  hand  with  thunder  cast  from  akie 
Take*  open  vengeance  oft  for  secret  ill. 

Fairrfax.  Godfrey  of  lluitotgnr,  book  xvii.  it.  47. 
And  from  her  brow  no  steeled  shaft  there  flew, 

But  that  some  bluud  the  cursed  engine  got, 

Bloud  of  some  valiant  knight  or  man  of  lame. 

For  that  proud  shootrtsse  scumcd  weaker  game. 

Id.  lb. book  xi,  at.  41, 

But  come,  the  bow:  now  mercie  goe*  to  kill, 

And  shooting  well,  is  then  accounted  ill  ( 

Thu*  will  1 uue  my  credit  in  the  shootc, 

Not  wounding,  pi  tie  would  not  let  me  do’t ; 

Jf  wounding,  then  it  was  to  shew  my  akill, 

That  more  Tor  praise,  then  purpose  meant  to  kill. 
Shakspeare.  Lowe's  Labour  Lost,  act  if.  sc.  1.  faL  ISO. 

The  Turkish  bow  giveth  a very  forcible  shoot ; insomuch  that  it 
hath  been  known  that  the  arrow  hath  pierced  a steel  target,  or  a 
piece  of  braa*  of  two  inches  thick  ; but  that  which  La  more  strange, 
the  arrow,  if  it  be  headed  with  wood,  hath  been  known  to  pierce 
thorew  a piece  of  wood  of  eight  inches  thick. 

fiacom.  Natural  History.  Cent.  viii.  ICC.  704. 
Jrmr.  An  honest  weaver,  and  aa  good  a workman  as  e’er  » hot 
shuttle,  and  a a close. 

Rem /moot  and  Fletcher.  The  Cos  combe,  act  T.  «C.  1. 

If  manhood,  good  manhood  be  not  forgot  vpoa  the  faca  of  the 
earth,  then  am  1 a shottm  herring. 

Shakspeare.  Henry  IV.  First  Part,  act  it.  sc.  4.  ful.  56. 
Fau  Though  I could  scape  shot-free  at  London,  I fear  the  shat 
hoc  re  j here's  no  •coring  but  vpon  the  pate. 

Id.  IL  act  v.  sc.  3.  foL  71. 

A*  they  grow  in  yean  they  become  more  dexterous  and  con* 
rageous,  and  then  they  will  stand  a fair  mark  to  any  one  that  will 
shoo t arrows  at  them  ; which  they  will  put  by  with  a very  small 
stick  no  bigger  than  the  rod  of  a fowling-piece. 

Dumpier.  Voyages,  ch.  i.  p.  8.  Anno  1661. 

Some  cut  the  shoot,  and  plant  in  farrow'd  ground ; 

Some  cover  rooted  stalks  in  deeper  mould. 

Drydem.  Pirgsl.  Georgies,  book  iL 
So  spoke  he,  boastful ; but  the  winged  dart 
Stop*  short  of  life,  and  mock'd  the  shooter's  art. 

Pope.  Homer,  I /usd , book  V. 

The  law  of  arm*  doth  her 

The  use  of  venom'd  shot  in  war. 

Butler.  Hmddexu,  part  iL.  can.  2, 


For  if  he  feel  no  chagrin  or  remora*,  SHOOT. 

Hia  forehead’*  shat- free,  and  h*'s  ae’er  the  worse.  — 

Butler,  l/pon  Drunkenness.  SHORE* 

In  a third  sort,  the  seed  of  the  world  take*  deeper  hold,  and 
makes  very  strong  and  promising  shoots ; but  thorns  and  bad 
weeds,  the  earlier  puMetwon  of  the  field,  rite  up  and  ebook  it. 

Seeker.  Works,  vok  L p 161.  Sermon  1 1. 

While  we  were  shooting  this  gulpb,  our  soundings  ware  from 
thirty  to  seven  fathoms,  very  irregular,  and  the  ground  at  bottom 
very  foul.  Cook.  Voyages,  voL  ii.  book  Liu  ch.  v.  p.  130. 

Thus  when  Roger  shot  the  hawk  hovering  over  his  master's 
dove  house,  he  only  pulled  the  trigger,  the  action  of  the  spring 
drove  down  the  flint,  the  action  of  the  flint  struck  fine  into  the 
pan,  tho  action  of  the  fire  Ml  the  powder  in  a blaze,  that  of  tho 
powder  forced  out  the  shot,  that  of  the  shot  wounded  the  bird,  and 
that  of  gravity  brought  her  to  the  ground. 

Search.  Light  if  Nature,  voL  iL  part  L ch.  iL  p.  45. 

As  w«  were  crossing  a little  river  that  lay  in  our  way  w«  saw 
some  ducks,  and  Mr.  Banks,  os  soon  os  he  hod  got  over,  fired  at 
them,  and  happened  to  kill  three  at  uue  shot. 

Cook.  F syaget,  voL  L book  L ch.  is.  p.  87. 

SHOP,  n.  1 Fr.  eschoppe,eehoppe.  Junius  thinks 

Sho'phinu.  j thop  may  be  from  shape;  formare: 
because  in  it  artists  give  form  or  shape  (Jxnmam ) to 
their  commodities.  Tooke  thinks  shop  {skopc,  past  par- 
ticiple of  shape)  to  be — alt  quid  formation. 

Something  shape  or  thopen  (in  contradistinction  from 
a stall)  for  the  purpose  of  containing  merchandise  for 
sale,  protected  from  the  weather.  And  see  Ship. 

To  go  shopping , to  go  to  different  shops. 

And  »i  for  yron  oed  late  to  be  so  drawen  in  length  ye  shall  se  it 
dose  to  xx.  shoppu  almost  in  one  rtrrte. 

Sir  Thomas  Mors.  IForkes,  p.  127.  Diabtguee,  book  L 

Which  toolr*.  1 opentic  confess*,  be  not  of  raynt*  own#  forging 
but  north*  left  unto  me  by  the  cunning***  master,  and  one  ot  tho 
worthiest  jeutlemen,  that  ever  England*  bred,  Stt  John  Cheke  ; 
partlie  boro  wed  by  me  out  of  the  shoppe  of  the  dearest  frende  1 havo 
out  of  England#,  Juh.  Stunniu*. 

Attham.  Workes,  p.  300.  The  ScKUe matter,  book  ii. 

Galen  would  have  the  liver,  which  is  the  shop  and  source  of  the 
blood,  end  Aristotle  the  heart,  to  be  the  first  fram'd,  in  regard  'tie 
prtmum  vir ens,  and  u/ttmum  mohent. 

Howell.  Letter  30.  book  L sec.  3.  p.  154. 

In  gospel-phrase  their  chapmen  they  betray  ; 

Their  thops  are  dens,  the  buyer  is  their  prey. 

Drydem.  The  Medal. 

Like  those  women  they  call  shop-lift -rs.  who,  when  they  are 
challenged  for  their  thefts,  appear  to  be  mighty  angry  and 
affronted.  Swift.  The  Examiner,  No.  28. 

Garth,  generous  es  hi*  Muse,  prescribes  and  gives  ; 

The  shopman  sella ; and  liy  destruction  lives, 

Drydem.  Epistle  13. 

Nor  deems  he  wiser  him.  who  gives  his  noon 
To  miss,  the  mercer's  plague,  from  shop  to  shop 
Wand’ring  and  litt’riiig  with  unfolded  slka 
The  polish'd  counter,  and  approving  none, 

Or  promising  with  smiles  to  call  again. 

Coupee.  The  Task,  book  vL 

Books  of  account,  or  shop-hooks,  are  not  allowed  of  themselves 
to  be  given  in  evidence  for  the  tnrm-r. 

Jilmckstmme.  Commentaries,  VoL  iu.  book  iii.  ch.  **iii  p.  368. 

I asked  him  to  come  and  sit  an  hour  with  me ; he  excused  him- 
aslf,  and  what  do  you  think  was  hi*  excuse  ? He  wasengaged  with 
hi*  mother  and  some  ladies  to  go  shopping  ! And  ho  knows  1 net 
out  to-morrow  to  be  absent  toe  years,  perhaps  never  to  return. 

lard  Byron.  Life  by  Moore,  Anno  100& 

SHORE,  n,  l A.  S.  score  ; D.  schorre,  schoorr. 

Shore,  v.  I pars  rvpta  aut  scissa ; also,  tchore. 

Shoreless,  j ripa,  Kiliau,  who  considers  them  to 

Sho'ry.  J be  different  words.  Short  is  the  past 
participle  of  the  verb  to  shear,  q.  t.  Shore  (says  Tooke) 
as  the  sea-shore ; shore  of  a river  is  the  place  where  the 
continuity  of  the  laud  is  interrupted,  or  separated  by  the 
sea  or  the  river. 
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SHORE.  Shore  (ihe  verb  formed  upon  the  noun)  is  to  set,  to 
BHOREA  P*ace*  10  lo>  to  go  to  the  tkon  or  to  the  land ; to 

. / land : in  the  second  Quotation  from  Chapman,  short'd 

is  landed,  firmly  set  as  on  land.  In  Mirrour  for  Magis- 
trates it  is  merely  the  past  participle  of  shear,  and  means 
separated. 

At  last  they  in  an  island  did  etjiy 

A seemvly  maiden,  sitting  by  the  short, 

That  with  gnat  nonow  and  i«l  agony 
Seeititrd  some  greet  misfortune  to  deplore, 

And  lowd  to  them  for  succour  called  evermore. 

Spenser.  /•’am*  Qtteene,  book  lit.  can.  12. 
■in—  ■ ■ ■ To  his  amnruus  passe 

He  brought  her  first,  stor'd  from  his  ship  to  her. 

Ckttpman.  Hamer.  Odyssey,  book  XT. 
But,  being  thy  guest ; lie  be  his  supply, 

For  all  weeds,  such  as  mere  necessity 

.Shall  mare  than  furnish ; fit  him  with  a sword, 

And  set  him  where  his  heart  would  haue  hen*  th'trJ, 

Id.  IL  book  xtL 

A ground  lying  low  is  soonc  ouerfiowen. 

And  shored  house*  cannot  long  continue  { 

Joints  cannot  knit  where  as  is  uo  sinew. 

Mtrrour  fur  Magistrates,  p.  353, 

So  that  I bolrcve  there  are  men  which  would  be  Puritans ; but 
indeed  not  any  ttiat  are.  One  will  hare  him  on*  that  Live*  reli- 
giously, and  will  not  resell  it  in  a a hore/eeee  excessc. 

Felt  ham.  lined re  5.  p.  0, 
Through  all  the  navy  doth  like  ardour  reigno, 

They  quit  the  shore,  and  rush  into  the  main  ; 

Plac'd  on  their  banks  the  lusty  Trojans  sweep 
Neptune’s  smooth  face,  and  cleave  the  yirldmg  deep. 

WolUr.  Firyil.  . Kmesd , book  It. 
There  is  commonly  a declivity  from  the  shore  to  the  middle  part 
of  the  channel,  and  those  shory  parts  are  generally  but  some  fa- 
thoms deep.  Uscnset . Theory. 


carpctc.  Generic  character  : calyx  of  five  sepal.-t,  which  SHOHRA. 
enlarge  into  as  many  wings;  petals  five,  twisted  in  the  — - 

bud,  silky;  stamens  twenty-five  to  thirty;  an  there  ^HQItT. 
short ; fruit  one-ccllcd,  thrce-vulverl,  one-seeded. 

Large  timber  trees,  natives  of  the  Hast  Indies,  bearing 
broad  leaves  and  panicles  of  yellow  flowers.  S.  robusta 
yields  the  resin  called  Dammer , which  is  used  as  a sub- 
stitute  for  pitch,  and  the  best  pieces  instead  of  incense 
in  the  temples  of  the  Himlous.  There  are  about  ten 
species  known. 

SHORhHAM,  a Seaport,  Borough,  and  Market 
Town  in  Sussex.  There  are  two  places  of  the  name 
within  about  half  a mile  of  each  other.  Old  Shorehnm, 
formerly  a town  of  considerable  extent,  is  now  only  a 
small  village  of  little  importance  or  interest,  except  for 
the  remains  of  a church  of  very  early  date,  having  cir- 
cular arches,  ornamented  by  zig-zag  tracery,  in  good 
preservation.  New  Shorehnm  is  situated  on  the  East 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Adur,  about  a mile  within 
the  haven,  and  contains  no  public  building  worthy  no- 
tice but  the  church,  which,  having  been  budi  during  (he 
period  of  transition  from  the  simple  to  the  florid  Gothic, 
is  a curious  specimen  of  the  mixture  of  round  and  pointed 
arches,  and  of  the  earliest  introduction  of  muilion-work 
in  windows.  The  architectural  ornaments  of  the  inte- 
rior are  of  gTeat  variety,  richness,  and  beauty,  and  the 
whole  structure  is  well  preserved  aud  kept  in  good 
repair. 

Sltorcham  has  a considerable  trade  in  ship-building, 
and  as  the  hurbour,  although  inconvenient,  is  the  liest 
on  that  part  of  the  coast,  it  is  consequently  frequented 
by  ships  of  large  burthen.  From  the  year  1298  to 
1771  Shore  ham  returned  two  Members  to  Parliament. 


Vice  is  the  act  of  raaa,  by  passion  tost. 

And  in  tha  shoreless  sen  of  folly  lost; 

l)ot  thou,  what  rice  disorders,  canst  compose, 

Amt  profit  by  the  malice  nf  Ihy  foe*. 

Hint.  The  Hymn  of  Cirantkes. 

Can  she  unap pall'd. 

When  aJI  the  flood-gates  of  the  sky  Ars  ope. 

The  shore! tu  deluge  stem  ? 

Grainger.  The  Sugar-Cane,  book  ii. 

Shore,  v.  \ D.  s'hore.fulcimen,  schorcn,  xkoortn , 

Sho'rer.  j mffulcert,  to  prop  up,  to  support. 

Piers  PIou h man  says,  li  It  had  three  shorers  to  shove 
it  up,  three shides  of  one  length;”  (i.  e.  three  sections, 
deals;  cut  or  divided  timber;  see  Shide;)  whence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  shore  is 

A piece  of  wood,  separated,  divided  from  the  main 
bulk  or  trunk,  and  used  as  a prop  or  support ; and  henoc 
to  shore , consequentially. 

To  prop,  to  support.  And  see  Short. 

■ ■ ■—  Bobs  yeune  took  ich  tied* 

Hit  hodde  shorten  to  shove  it  up.  yre  abides  of  o league. 
And  of  o kynne  colour. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Futon,  p.  305. 
Thro  ncttrth  h*  to  it  another  three,  that  all  things  is  ia  the 
New*  Teetuoent  fulfilled  that  was  promysed  before,  and  also  that 
there  is  110  promise  Iwhyndc  of  ought  to  b«  shewed  more,  sajf  the 
resurrection.  Nowe  tliys  shortr  u setto,  that  it  is  shartlya  blowea 
downe  quite,  if  a man  aaye  no  more  but  wh«t  than. 

Sir  Thomas  Store.  H’orkes,  p.  473. 
As  touching  props  and  shore*  to  support  vines,  the  best  (as  we 
has*  said)  are  those  of  the  oke  or  olive  tree. 

Holland.  Plume,  hook  Jrvii.  ch.  nil 

SHOREA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  in  honour 
of  the  late  Right  Honourable  Lord  Teigomooth,  Go- 
vernor of  Bengal.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Polyan- 
dries, order  Monogynia,  and  natural  order  Diptero- 


It  was  then  disfranchised  for  flagrant  and  notorious 
corruption,  but  was  shortly  after  restored  to  its  Parlia- 
mentary privileges  which  were  untouched  by  the  Reform 
Bill.  The  single  link  which  connects  Shorehnm  with 
history  is,  that  it  is  built  on  or  near  the  spot  at  which 
Ella  the  Saxon  lauded  with  his  followers  to  reinforce 
Hengiot  and  Horsa. 

Population,  in  1831,  1503;  Old  Shoreham  231. 

Distance  from  Brighton  six  miles,  from  London  5fl 
miles. 

SHORT,  adj.  D.  schorte , schortcn ; Ger. 

Short,  adc.  schorten,  tLficere ; A.  S.  tceorl ; 

Short,  r.  in  Ger.  kurlz,  curt,  q.  v.  Wachter 

Sho  rten,  t*.  ^thinks  the  words  are  the  same,  and 

Siio'rtenixo,  n.  that  they  might  be  formed  from 

Siio'rtly,  the  D.  schvuren,  rumpere,  to  break, 

Siio'rtnkss.  and  this  verb  be  refers  to  the  Ger, 

schrren , to  shear,  to  divide. 

Shored  or  shorn  is  the  past  participle  of  shear,  (A.  S. 
scyran .)  Shored,  shor'd,  short,  means  to  cut  off,  and  is 
opposed  to  tong,  which  means  extended.  See  Shf.ar. 
To  short,  the  verb,  Is  formed  upon  the  past  participle ; 
we  now  use  shorten. 

To  cut  oif,  to  lop  ofT,  to  curtail ; sc.  part ; and,  conse- 
quently, to  lessen,  to  diminish,  to  abridge  or  abbreviate; 
be  or  cause  to  be  brief ; to  take  from  the  dimensions  or 
extent,  to  reduce,  to  contract,  to  confine  ; to  diminish  or 
reduce,  the  distance,  the  duration  or  continuance ; to 
bring  near,  to  approximate  ; to  take  from  the  efficiency, 
’to  fail  or  cause  to  fail,  to  be  or  become  deficient,  or  im- 
perfect, inadequate  or  unequal  to. 

Bote  to  segge  ssort/ychs,  }er  nos  ver  ne  ner, 

Of  prowerse  no  of  cortvvy*,  in  ^e  world  ya  |w*. 

A O /voces ter,  p.  181. 
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SHORT. 


But  headlong  joy  i«  ever  on  (he  wing, 

In  wintry  solstice  like  the  ihorten'd  light 

Suon  swallow’d  up  in  dark  and  long  out-living  night. 

Milton . The  rut  non,  1.  5. 
Skort/y  therein  ao  perfect  he  became. 

That,  from  tlie  Unit  unto  the  last  degree. 

Hie  mortall  life  he  learned  bad  to  frame 
In  holy  nghteeusnosw,  without  rebuke  or  Marne. 

Spent*  r.  Fame  Queen* , book  L can.  10. 
Behold  them  weeping  for  Ihrir  native  shore  ! 

What  could  their  wive*  or  helpless  children  more  ? 

What  heart  hut  tH>  to  leave  the  tender  train, 

And  one  iKort  month,  endure  the  winlery  main  ? 

i\>pe.  Homer.  Iliad,  hook  ii. 
Nor  can  they  last  beyond  the  time  align'd. 

By  that  all-seeing  and  all-making  mind  ; 

Shorten  their  hums  they  may  ; fnr  will  ia  free ; 

But  never  pan  th‘  appointed  destiny. 

Dry  den.  Palamon  and  Arcite,  book  iiL 
Wherein,  to  check  our  over  confidence  and  presumption,  we 
might  by  every  day’s  experience  ho  made  srtuiMe  of  our  thort- 
tu/hJedmett  and  liablcDess  to  error. 

Ijycke.  Of  Human  Understanding,  voL  u.  book  iv.  ch.  air.  p.  223. 


SHORT. 

SIIOVF. 


fergh  Edrike**  compile  Knoute  did  him  ilo, 

A tok  auene  Emme  & wedded  hir  to  wife, 

^orgh  Ed  r ike's  eoneeile,  echo  tcorlrd  his  life. 

H.  Brunm,  p.  49. 

Seharlty  forto  sat.  to  Snowdon  has  he  tight. 

Id.  p.  263. 

Therefore  briiheren,  I teie  this  thing,  the  tyme  is  ichor/. 

Widtf.  1 Corynth.  cb.  vii. 
This  saye  I brethren,  tbc  tyme  is  thorte. 

Bib/*,  Anno  1561. 

Wherfure  swicbe  eorwe  thorMh  the  life  of  many  a man,  or  that 
his  time  is  come  by  way  of  kinde. 

Chaucer.  The  Prrumet  Tale,  p.  161. 
But  it  was  spoken  in  so  thort  a wise. 

In  such  awaite  alway,  and  in  such  feanr. 

id.  Troi/nt  and  Creteide,  book  iiL. 
And  thortlg  turned  was  all  up  so  doun, 

Both  habit  and  eke  dispoti  ioun 
Of  him,  this  woful  lover  Dan  Arcite. 

id.  The  Kmghtet  Tate,  V.  1360. 
Upon  that  other  side,  to  speke  of  the  humble  disordioat  scant- 
nesse  of  clothing,  as  hen  thins  cut  led  sloppes  or  hansel  ines,  that 
thurgh  hir  thartneue  cover  nut. 

Id.  The  Pertonrt  Tale,  p.  154. 
The  c Aina  why  he  came,  he  tvlleth 
Unto  the  krpors  of  the  gate. 

And  wolde  buue  comen  in  there  ate. 

But  « haritfy  thei  hym  sayde  nair. 

(rower.  Cqmf.  Am.  book  vL 

And  so  they  came  toward  Sir  Hubert  Carroll,  wher  they  thought 
to  fynde  him  ; howbeit,  their  way  was  ihorted,  fur  at  a place  called 
the  iias««  of  the  Fount  Volant,  the  frenchnven  and  Uiey  met 
fogyder  sodenly. 

Lord  Berner*.  Froiuari.  Crony  c/e,  ch.  285. 
Vouchsafe  yet  then  to  go  vnto  my  graue, 

And  their  first  write  my  byrth  and  then  my  name ; 

And  how  my  life  was  i hortned  many  yean**, 

By  women's  wylcs  as  tu  tlie  world  appease*. 

Ga.cotgrte.  Htarbet. 

A man,  that  was  full  ernes*  sett 
Tu  serve  his  prince  at  all  sstayes  ; 

No  sveknos  could  hym  from  yt  lett ; 

Which  was  tbc  thortnynge  of  bis  duyes. 

It'yal.  Epitaph  an  Sir  Thom  at  (irarener. 
TTiere  was  a proclamatiun  signed  for  ihortmng  of  the  fall  of  the 
mony  to  that  day  ; in  wLich  it  should  be  proclaimed  and  devised, 
that  it  should  be  in  all  places  of  the  realm  within  one  day  pro- 
claimed. 

Burnet.  Record*.  King  Edward.  Journal,  Anno  1550. 

■ - " ■ — After  than  silence  then 

And  summons  read,  the  great  consult  began. 

Milton.  Parudite  Loti,  book  i.  L 603. 

Live  while  ya  may 

Yet  happie  pair,  enjoy,  till  I return. 

Short  pleasures,  for  lung  woes  are  to  succeed. 

Id.  16.  book  iv.  1 533. 

0 glorious  trial  of  exceeding  love. 

Illustrious  evidence,  example  high  I 
Ingaging  mo  to  emulate,  but  short 
Of  thy  perfection,  bow  shall  I atlaine. 

Id.  16.  book  ix.  1.  961. 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate  ; but  what  thou  hvst 
Live  well,  bow  long  or  thort  permit  to  heav’n  j 
And  now  prepare  thee  foe  another  tight. 

Id.  Ib.  t«ok  xi.  I.  553, 

Think  not  but  that  I kuow  these  things,  or  thiuk 

1 know  them  not ; not  therefore  am  1 thort 
Of  knowing  what  I ought ; he  who  receives 
Light  from  above,  from  the  fountain  of  light. 

No  other  doctrine  needs,  though  granted  true. 

Id.  Parodist  Regained,  hook  i.  1.  283. 
Gentle  lady,  may  thy  grave 
Peace  and  quiet  ever  hare  ( 

After  this  thy  travel  sore 
Sweet  rest  seise  thee  evermore, 

That  to  give  the  world  increase, 

Short ned  hast  thy  own  life’s  lease. 

Id.  Epitaph  on  the  Marchioness  of  ffinchei/rr,  I.  47. 


Short-hand,  an  art,  as  I have  been  told,  known  only  in  England, 
may  perhaps  be  thought  woith  the  learning,  both  for  dispatch  in 
what  men  write  for  tlieir  uwn  memory,  and  concealment  of  what 
they  would  nut  have  lie  upen  to  every  eye. 

Id.  if  or  it,  vol.  ill.  p.  72.  On  Education. 

Honour  at  best  is  but  an  expedient  to  supply  the  shortness  of  our 
views,  and  lead  us  into  those  courses  which  we  want  discernment 
to  see  the  prudence  of. 

Search.  tight  of  Nature,  voL  ii.  port  i.  ch.  xix.  p.  280. 

We  made  the  high  Iniid  of  Otaheite  on  the  21st,  and  at  noon 
were  at  out  thirteen  league*  east  of  Point  Venus,  for  which  we 
steered,  and  got  pretty  well  in  with  it  by  sun-wt,  when  we  thort- 
ened  sail.  Cook.  H.yages,  vol.  sis.  hook  ii.  cb.  xi.  p.  292- 

Were  we  but  nearly  so  modest  as  we  ought  to  be.  we  should  be 
very  backward  toquevtUm  whether  a Being  of  unsearchable  wisdom 
can  do  what  there  is  any  competent  proof  he  hath  done ; and 
should  carry  a strong  eon**  of  our  own  thvrbiightednei*  and  inca- 
pacity along  with  us,  to  check  all  petulance  tie  arguing  on  such 
points.  Seeker.  Ifvrb,  rvL  ii.  p.  503,  Sermon  34. 

SHOT.  See  Sdoot. 


SHOVE,  t>.  i D.  nchiuten ; Gcr.  trheiben,  ttchaf- 
Snove,  n.  I fen ; Sw.  okuf-wa ; A.  S.  sceof-an , 

Smo'vinq,  n.  > *cof-ttn,Kuf-an ; D.tchoeflr.tc/iorle; 
Sho'vel,  n.  I Git.  schaujd ; Stv.  skif-wel ; A.  S. 
Sho'vel,  ».  J ocofl , to  shove,  to  push.  Shovel  (di- 
minutive of  shove,  i.e.  shor-dtrl)  that  which  shoves  or 
pushes. 

To  push,  to  thrust ; to  press  against. 

To  *hovd;  to  work  with  a shovel;  to  push,  thrust, 
take  up,  throw  up.  («*.)  with,  or  as  with  a shovel. 

Bote  }emie  took  ich  hedo 

Hit  hsdde  shorter*  to  thane  it  up.  >re  abides  of  o league. 
And  of  o kynne  colour. 

Pier*  P/ouhman.  fit. on,  p.  30&. 
Now  sire*,  quod  this  Osewold  the  Ri-re, 

I pray  you  alle,  that  j u not  you  greve. 

Though  I untwere,  and  Sumdel  act  Ills  howve. 

For  leful  is  with  force  force  off  to  shame. 

Chaucer.  The  Beret  Prologue,  v.  3307. 
Ther  was  gret  shattng  both*  to  and  fro 
To  lift  him  u|»,  and  mochel  care  and  wo. 

So  unweld y was  this  aely  palled  gust. 

Id.  The  Manoplet  Prologue,  V.  17002. 
Full  longe  I theft,  and  knocked  eke, 

And  itode  full  long  all  herkening, 

If  that  I heard  any  wight  eomnung. 

Id.  The  Roman!  of  the  Rote,  p.  175. 
This  gesunt  with  his  rude  might 
Part  of  the  hank  he  thnfe  downs  right. 

The  which*  euen  upon  AcU  fill*. 

Gvtcer,  Conf,  Am.  book  ii. 
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The  high  God  ordeinetb  *o, 

That  he  within  a tym«  also. 
When  he  iu  strongest  in  his  yre, 
W a*  tAotten  oute  of  his  empyre. 

flwm 

And  of  this  pore  vassal 
He  made  a kyng  rayal 


Cot f.  Am,  book  vii. 


And  gsue  him  a realme  to  rule 
That  i>ecu|«y*d  a tkawel, 

A mattoke,  and  a spade 
Before  that  he  was  made 

A kr1*- 

Shelton.  ft  hy  come  ye  no i to  Court. 

■ ■ ' • - ■ ■ - "•  All  the  crowd  was  thov’d  about  the  shore ; 

In  sway,  like  rude  and  raging  waves,  ruws'd  with  the  feiventbloee 
Of  th*  east  and  south  winds. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Fmd,  book  ii. 
Yon  bane  vndone  a man  of  fourescore  three. 

That  thought  to  fill  his  graue  in  quiet ; yea, 

To  dye  vpou  the  bed  my  father  dyde, 

To  lye  close  by  his  houvst  bones ; but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shrewd,  and  lay  me 
Where  no  priest  thauelt  in  dust. 

ShaAipearr.  TKe  Winter  i Tale , fol.  295. 

Then  must  you  goe  deeper  and  cast  up  the  earth  with  a bread 
spade  or  ahoattL  Holland,  Plane,  book  xvii.  eh.  xxi. 

On  a night  when  the  lieutenant  and  he  for  their  disport  wens 
pl airing  at  shdegrote  or  thun/leboord,  suddenlie  commeth  from  the 
Uardinull  [Woolseir]  a man  (latum  to  execute  Kildare  on  the  mor- 
row. Hohnthed.  Chromc/et  of  Ireland,  Anno  1528. 

Well,  Timautua,  pray  how  have  you  sped  here  at  home  at  thocel- 
boor  dt 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Cupid"  t Revenge,  act  L sc.  I. 

I was  forced  to  swim  behind,  and  push  the  boat  forward  with 
cne  of  my  hands;  and  the  t>de  favouring  me,  I advanced  mi  far 
that  I could  feel  the  ground ; 1 tested  two  minutes,  and  then  gave 
the  boat  another  Awe,  and  so  on. 

Swtft.  Gulheer't  Travel*,  ch.  viiL  Liff  pul. 

I have  seen  not  only  ducks  thovtl  them  up  as  they  swim  along 
the  waters,  but  divers  insects  also  devour  them. 

fJetkam.  Phy  tiro -Theology,  book  iv.  eh.  xi*  p.  186.  DOfa 

He  might  have  pass'd  his  time  ut  nine-pins, or  thovei-board,  that 
had  been  fit  sport  tor  such  as  he. 

Dryden.  The  Wild  Gallant,  act  iv. 

Wee  see  bodies  moved  by  other  bodies  striking  or  thorn* g against 
them,  hut  the  mover  gives  no  more  motion  than  it  had  itself  before, 
and  adwayes  loses  so  much  as  it  has  imparled  to  another. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  voL  ii  part  i.  cb.  vii.  p.  129. 

The  form  of  the  feet  fixes  tho  character  of  the  animal,  [mole.] 
They  are  SO  many  thovelt • they  determine  its  action  to  that  of 
rooting  in  tho  ground  ; and  every  thing  about  its  body  agrees  with 
this  dsstination.  Paleg.  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xv. 

S HOUGH,  »\  e.  shock  or  t»hag,  q.  v. 

Mxcb.  I,  in  the  catalogue  ye  gov  for  men. 

As  houuils  and  greyhounds,  mungrets,  spaniels,  curves, 
Shetrghet,  water-rugs,  and  demy-woluos  are  clept 
All  by  the  name  of  dogges. 

Sftnhtpeare.  Macbeth,  fol.  140. 

Shough,  t.e.  shop,  q.  v. 

■ I’ll  make  it  sure,  I 

By  to-morrow  this  time  thy  maiden-bead 
Shall  not  be  worth  a chicken,  if  it  were 
Knockt  at  an  out-cry  : go,  111  li’aye  before  me : 

Showgh,  though,  up  to  your  coop,  pea-hen. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Maid  in  the  Mill,  net  v.  sc,  1. 

SHOX’LDER,  n.  | 1).  acholdrr , achovder ; Ger. 

Sho'uldeR,  v.  >9chuttrr ; Sw.  tlruldra  ; A.  S. 
Sno'uLDKRiNO,  n.  J sculdor,  acyldre.  Wochter 
thinks  these  words  may  have  the  same  origin  as  shield, 
{quia  c/ypeo  rimile.)  Tooke,  that  akoulae  (for  so  he 
asserts  it  should  be  written,  and  he  produces  the  instance 
quoted  below)  is  the  past  participle  of  acyfan,  to  divide, 
to  separate. 

The  pert  where  the  arms  separate  from  the  body ; 
fiom  the  strength  across  from  one  to  the  other,  shoulder 
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is  used,  met.,  for  strength,  a strong  support ; also  a part  SHOUI/- 
where  the  arm,  the  shank,  terminates  or  is  fixed.  I>KK. 

Hj'S  staid,  }at  het  Prydweo,  wan  }aune  f honge  wast  SHOUT. 
About*  ys  noldren,  and  pvron  f peVnt  wav  and  ywwt  *■  — 

pe  ymoge  of  our  Lady,  in  wan  in  whom  wa*  al  ys  ^ngt. 

R.  Gfoucever,  p 174. 

And  whanne  be  hath  foiindun  it,  he  joyeth  and  leilh  it  on  hit 
achutdru,  and  he  cometb  Hoorn.  Widf.  Luke.  ch.  xv. 

And  when  he  hath  founde  hym,  he  pntteth  hym  on  hi*  i boulder t 
with  ioye.  Bible,  Anna  1551, 

He  wa*  abort  thu/dered,  farude,  a Ihikke  gnnrrr, 

Ther  n’av  no  dore,  that  he  n’olde  he  ve  of  bane, 

Or  broke  it  at  a renning  wilh  hi*  hede. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  To  let,  v.  5351. 

The  nobleat  of  the  Gr*k«  that  ther  were 
Upon  his  thuldret  rarriedcu  the  here, 

With  ilacke  pa*,  and  eym  red  and  wvte, 

Thurghout  the  eitee,  by  the  mniiter  atrete. 

Id.  The  Knightet  Tale,  v.  2831. 

And  this  geant  atao  gladde  is. 

And  toke  this  Indie  vp  alofte, 

And  set  hir  on  hi*  th  aider  sofie. 

Gower.  Cemf.  Am.  book  ii. 

The  dnt  fashion  of  byrth  is  this ; fyret*  the  bead  comet h for- 
ward*, then  foloweth  the  orckc  and  ihould't. 

Byrthe  of  Manhynde,  fol.  xiii.  p.  2.  (1540.) 

They  hytte  so  euvn  hothe,  that  their  shrbles  fell  in  peces  ; and 
in  paiayng  by,  Bernardo  thoidrtd  Sir  Langurantes  horse  in  such 
wj  se,  that  the  lord*  fell  nut  of  the  sadcll, 

feed  Bernert.  Frmuart.  Cronyeje,  ch.  342. 

I call  that  the  tkoulden  in  a head*  whiche  a man's  finger  shall 
feel*  afore  it  corns  to  the  point. 

Atcham.  IVorhet,  p.  153.  Torophilu*. 

It  is  not  drawen  certainly  so  farre  one  time  as  at  another,  be- 
cause it  locketh  thouJderinge,  wherewith,  as  with  a sure  token,  a 
man  might  be  warned  when  to  louse.  Id.  lb. 

Her  golden  locked,  that  laic  in  tresses  bright 
Embreaded  were  for  hindring  of  her  ha*te. 

Now  loose  about  her  thouldert  hong  undight, 

And  were  with  sweet  ambrosia  all  t-eaprinrklrd  tight. 

Spenter.  Fame  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  6. 

Polo?*.  Yet  he* re  Laertes  ? At-oord,  aboord  for  shame, 

The  wind*  sits  in  the  thouldcr  of  your  Mile, 

And  you  are  staid  for  there. 

Shahepeare,  Hamlet,  foL  256. 

His  face  defae’d  with  tksrres  of  infamie, 

His  rovall  stock  grafil  with  ignoble  plant*, 

And  almost  thouldred  in  the  swalluwmg  gulf* 

Of  dark  foTgetfullnesae,  and  deepe  obtiuion. 

Id.  Richard  l 1 1.  fol.  192. 

Tire  mid-stream's  his ; 1,  creeping  by  the  side. 

Am  thoufder'd  off  by  his  impetuous  tide. 

Drydtn.  Tyrannick  I.ove,  act  ii.  ic.  1. 

Himself,  among  the  foremost,  deals  his  blows. 

And,  with  his  ax,  repeated  stroke  bestows 
On  the  strong  doors;  then  all  their  thaulder # ply, 

Till  from  the  posts  the  braien  hinges  fly. 

Id,  Firgtl.  AZnrid,  book  ii. 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  hid  to  stay, 

Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk’d  the  night  away; 

Wept  o’er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow ‘done. 

Shoulder'd  bis  crutch,  and  «how’d  how  field*  were  won. 

Goldemtth.  The  Deterled  f'H/uge. 

The  sail  is  pointed  at  the  top,  square  at  the  bottom,  and  curved 
at  the  side ; somewhat  resembling  what  we  call  a thaulder  of  mutton 
sail,  and  used  for  boats  belonging  to  men  of  war. 

Cook.  Foyaget,  voL  i.  be  ok  i.  ch.  xviiL  p.  207. 

SHOUT,  n.  I Skinner  rays  either  from  the  sound. 

Shout,  v.  I of  from  the  D.  tchofe,  acheute , (our 
Shoc'txr,  * | shoot.)  jitcukilio , q.  d.  r ocia  conientm 

Sroi/tino,  n.  J ejaeulatio;  it  is  (Tooke)  the  past 
participle  of  the  verb  to  shoot,  meaning,  M Sound  thrown 
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SHOW. 


SHOUT,  forth  from  the  mouth;”  sound  ejected  or  ejaculated; 
ejaculation,  «c.  of  the  voice  eierted,  raised ; exalted. 

Up  goeth  the  trumpe,  and  for  to  sA ante  and  their. 

Chaucer.  The  Isyend  of  Good  Women,  p.  304. 
And  men  cried  in  the  strete,  Se  Troi'ua 
Hath  right  now  put  to  flight  the  (irekr*  rout. 

With  that  gonne  all  her  tueine  for  to  thuui  a 
A,  go  w«  *%  coat  up  the  gat » wide, 

For  through  thia  strete  he  mote  to  pakis  ride. 

Id,  Trmlut  and  Cretndt,  book  iL 

Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  eke  the  very  hogget, 

So  ft* red  ware  for  berking  of  the  do.-ge*, 

Aod  akoulutg  of  the  men  and  women  «ke. 

Tnry  ronaen  ao,  hem  thought  hir  herti-e  brrkn. 

Id  The  Sonnet  Prime*  Tate,  V.  15401. 

With  thia  there  waa  a great  thoul,  cry  ing,  Kyng  Richards,  Kyng 
Richard*.  «... 

Sir  Thomas  More.  U’orket,  p.  66.  Hilary  of  Richard  III, 

Whom,  when  aa  all  the  people  such  did  tew. 

They  shouted  loud,  and  aignes  of  gladness*  all  did  ahew. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Querne,  book  t,  can.  3, 
The  crira,  th'  encouragement*.  the  shouting  ahriU, 

That  ail  about  the  twaten  air  rebound* 

Confuaed,  thuiwTring  murmur*,  humble. 

Dame/.  History  <f  Civil  IFart,  book  it. 
The  rest  of  the  Grecian*  advanced  with  eager  haste  and  fury, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  their  onset  gave  a general  about,  to  enoou- 
tage  and  animat*  thcmsrlve*,  and  strike  terror  into  their  enemies. 

rotter.  Greet  on  dMlfU'W,  «®|.  ii.  book  iii.  p.  S3. 
No  noise  waa  heard ; no  voice,  but  of  the  cryer, 
Proclaiming  peace  and  lilwtty  to  Sparta  ■, 

At  that  a peal  of  loud  applause  r.mg  out. 

Aod  thin'd  tire  air,  till  even  lire  birds  fed  down 
Upon  the  ahouttfi  head*. 

Drydri «.  The  Spartan  Item,  act  L sc.  1. 
When  be  wa*  introduced  into  a new  part  of  the  ship,  or  when 
any  thing  that  he  haul  not  wren  before  caught  hi*  attention,  he 
ahxmied  with  all  hi*  force  for  aiMM  minutes,  without  directing  hi* 
voice  to  us  or  hi*  companion*. 

CooA.  F&yagtt,  vol.  i.  book  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  46. 
Another  fall  of  anow  n>»w  came  on,  and  continued  incessantly 
for  two  hours,  at*  that  all  hopes  of  seeing  them  again,  at  least  alive, 
were  given  up;  but  about  twelve  o'clock,  to  the  great  joy  of  those 
at  Ihc  fire,  a shoaling  wa*  heard  at  some  distance. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  L book  L cb.  iii.  p.  52. 

SHOW,  or  D.*rAoire«;  Uer.  tchautnrn ; A.S. 
Shew,  n.  areawian,ostr.nderr,mona(rare, to  cause 
Snow,  or  to  we  or  perceive;  to  exhibit  or  bold 
Shew,  ».  I forth,  to  offer,  bear,  or  bring  forth,  to 
Sito'wJSil'Or  [ present,  to  the  eye  or  view;  to  disco- 
She'wish,  ver;  to  point  out,  direct,  or  guide  to; 
Sho'wy,  or  to  seem,  to  appear  or  carnw  to  appear ; 
She  wy.  to  cause  to  perceive  or  apprehend,  or 

understand  ; to  teach  ; to  convince. 

A show  is,  emphatically,  an  exhibition,  a spectacle, 
intended  to  please  or  amuse,  by  its  gaiety  or  splendour. 

Showy,  ostentatious  of  appearance ; conspicuous ; 
splendid,  gay  or  gaudy. 

J?i*  kyng.  yo  he  *ey  ben  dej,  y*  knj’xtea  he  let  of  sende, 
And  tchncede  hem  al  y«  wry  wydi-r  bo  achulde  wrnde. 

R.  Gloucester , p.  122. 
bat  }a  loud  ix  yin.  pi  helm  tchemet  it  ye, 

Forworn  i*  Haiuidyu,  he  a* He  do  dure. 

R.  Bnrmnc,  p.  70, 

Meaf  pratria  ich  myghte  have,  of  meui?  holy  sej  ntes 
To  teatefle  for  treutbe.  y«  tale  bat  ich  the ice. 

Piert  PUtthman.  Vision,  p.  210. 

But  afl«  these  thingi*  whann*  twayne  of  hem  wanderis,  he  waa 
tchevtd  in  another  Ukaaaa*  to  hem  goynge  to  a touu. 

IVxcAf.  Mark , ch.  rri 

And  the  devel  ladd*  hire  into  as  high  hil,  and  tchetndt  to  him 
all*  the  rewmes  of  the  world  in  a moment  of  tyrac. 

Id.  Lake,  ch.  rv. 


And  (he  deuyll  tooke  hym  iuto  an  bye  moubtayne,  aod  themed 
hym  all  the  kyogdonw  of  lire  world  euen  in  th*  twyncklyngv  of  an 
eye.  Bthle,  Anno  1361. 


Ye  han  yourselvcn  themed  here  to-day 
So  high  sentence,  mt  bolily,  and  wel. 

That  I consent,  and  continue  every  del 
Your  wordes  all.  and  your  otiinioun. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tide,  v.  9379. 


SHOW. 

SHOWER. 


And  that  by  wordes  but  a few* 

1 shall  by  reason  prune  and  theme. 

Comer.  Omf.  Am  book  ii. 

Shall  1 say,  O Zelmane  ? alas,  your  word*  be  againat  iL  Shall 
1 say.  Prince  Pryod«s?  Wretch  that  I am,  your  them  u manifest 
against  it.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  ii.  p.  297. 

Shewbrcad,  because  it  waa  alway  in  the  aighte  and  presence  of 
the  Lord*.  Tyndall.  Geneva,  ch.  ii.  p.  11. 

He  tooke  the  charge  of  me,  and  of  th*  crown*. 

And  with  kind*  theme a of  loue  so  brought  to  paste, 

That  through  Demaxru*  great  report  waa  blown* 

How  good,  huw  tint,  how  kinde  mine  vnetc  wa*. 

Fairefnx.  Godfrey  of  Bulloiyne,  book  tv.  iL  45. 
And  to  the  ground  hi*  eye*  were  lowly  bent, 

Simple  in  them,  and  virnle  of  malice  bad  ; 

And  all  tire  way  he  prayed,  aa  he  went. 

And  often  knockt  hi*  brent,  as  one  (hat  did  repent. 

Spenorr.  Foent  Queen*,  book  i.  can.  I. 
He  **id,  and  cloath'd  himself*  in  coarse  array ; 

A labouring  hind  in  *Aow,  then  forth  he  went. 

And  to  th'  Athenian  tower*  hi*  journey  bent. 

Dryden.  /Women  and  Arcite,  boon  L 

There  ia  nothing  which  lira  more  within  the  province  of  a spec- 
tator than  puhhrk  thnmt  and  diversion*  ; and  aa  among  these  there 
are  none  which  can  pretend  to  vie  with  thost  elegant  entertain- 
ments that  are  exhibited  in  our  theatres 

Spectator,  No.  233. 

When  they  had  taken  any  spoil*  from  the  enemy,  the  men  would 
make  a present  of  every-  thing  that  wav  rich  and  thorny  to  the 
women  whom  they  most  admixed.  Id.  No,  434. 

My  motive  for  singling  out  thia  man  [t he  Man  of  Kosv]  waa 
twofold  ; first,  to  distinguish  real  and  solid  worth  from  thcnmsh  or 
plausible  expense,  and  virtue  from  vanity. 

Pope  to  Ton  ton,  June  7,  1732. 

In  some  disorder*  it  it  no  more  possible  for  men  to  hinder  wicked 
thought*  from  taking  poewksioo  of  their  minds,  ur  blasphemous 
words  from  coming  out  of  their  mouths,  than  to  hiudcr  any  other 
distemper  (for  plainly  this  is  one)  which  may  attack  any  other 
part  of  them,  from  theming  itself  by  it*  common  effects. 

Seeker.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  1 41.  .SmsssO. 

It  rendered  the  outside  of  this  religion  pompous  and  sAowisA; 
and  this  wa*  enough  to  raise  and  to  maintain  a respect  and  vene- 
ration for  it  in  the  mind*  of  th*  vulgar. 

Bohngbro he.  Works,  vwk  vi-  p.  50.  On  Human  Renton,  aec.  6. 

Countries  which  contribute  neither  revenue  on  military  force 
toward*  the  Mpport  of  the  empire  cannot  be  considered  aa  pro- 
vince*. They  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  aa  appendage*,  aa  a sort 
of  aplendtd  and  tk  try  equipage  of  the  empire. 

South.  H ealth  of  J'iatiomt,  voJ.  iii.  book  v.  cli.  iii.  p.  447. 

The  girl,  after  some  entreaty,  complied,  and  sat  down  on  the 
other  side  of  him  ; he  loaded  her  with  beads,  and  every  thorny  trifle 
that  would  please  her. 

Cook.  Voyages,  voL  L book  i.  eh.  viii.  p.  S4. 

But  the  outward  act  being  a matter  of  great  form  and  punctua- 
lity, and  sometime*  expense  too,  they  easily  persuaded  themselves 
of  what  they  had  a great  mind  to  believe,  that  a scrupulous  per- 
formance of  such  troublesome  and  themuh  duties  would  certainly 
be  sufficient  whatever  their  inward  dispositions  ami  common  beha- 
viour might  be.  Seeker.  fVorkt,  vol.  ».  p.  229.  Sermon  15. 

He  wa*  conducted  all  over  the  ship,  every  part  of  which  ha 
viewed  with  great  attention.  Oa  thia  occasion  Oloo  waa  the  prin- 
cipal oAosp-man. 

Cook.  Voyayet,  vol  iii.  book  iL  ch.  xii.  p.  299. 
SHO'WER,  w.  I A.S.  scar,  seywr ; D.  ackeurt; 
Shc/wer.  tf.  I Her.  achur ; Sw.  aJcur.  Junius, 
Sho/werless,  r Skinner,  and  Wachter  agree,  that 
Shc/rtbrt.  J a ahoicer  consists  of  drops  of  water 
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SHOWER.  broken  from  the  clouds.  Tooke  that  it  is  the  past  por- 
— ticiple  of  *eyr-an,  and  means  (clouds)  “ broken,  divided, 
SHRKAD.  aepnroted/'  and,  consequently,  falling  in  drops ; met. 
' ^v-'- ' any  thing  falling,  like  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow,  from  the 
clouds. 

Alter  sharpest  theatres  qua^  Pee*,  most  sheen*  in  }e  wmnt, 
Pier i Plouhman.  Uuwn,  p.  364. 

Riche  men  routen  J»o.  and  in  here  rest  were 
|h>  hit  shoo  to  fe  shephurtles.  a shewem  of  hlisae. 

Id.  Ib.  p.234. 

And  this  eras  on  the  sixte  morws  of  May. 

Which  May  had  printed  with  his  softe  shaseret, 

This  garilui  ful  of  levea  and  of  fiourr*. 

Chaucer.  The  Pranhtlemet  Tale,  V.  1)216. 

His  month  assigned  eke  also 
Is  Aucnl.  which*  of  shames 
Mmistrcth  wsy  TO  to  the  flours*. 

Gower.  Omf.  Am.  book  Til. 

As  when  a windy  tempest  hloweth  bye. 

That  nothing  may  withstand  his  stormy  thaurt, 

The  clowdes,  os  thing?*  affray ii,  before  him  fly* ; 

But,  all  su  soon*  as  his  outrageous  poure 
Is  byd,  they  fiercely  tlien  U^ia  to  shewn. 

Spenter.  Fame  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  6. 
Soon*  as  the  gate*  were  open  to  them  set. 

They  pressed  forward,  ent names  to  haes  made : 

But  in  the  middle  way  they  were  ymet 

With  a sharrw  shorn  of  arrow?*,  which  them  staid. 

And  better  bad  advise. 

Id.  Ib.  book  r.  can.  4. 

He  saw  them  in  thir  forms  of.bettle  rang’d. 

How  quick  they  wheel’d,  and  flying  behind  them  shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  rWrr  against  the  taco 
Of  thir  pursuers,  and  overcame  by  flight. 

MUton.  Paratlne  Regained,  book  iii.  L 33 1. 

The  Ampre’dumfuer  onswerd  ; What  a speech 
Hath  past  thy  pallate,  O thou  great  in  reach 
Of  wrack  fill  1 empire. 

. Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xili. 

It  is  reported,  that  if  a billy  field,  wiser*  the  itubble  is  standing, 
be  set  no  fire  in  the  thawry  season,  it  will  put  forth  great  store  of 
mushromes. 

Bacon.  Natural  History.  Cent.  vi.  sec.  548, 
And  long-attending  Hymen,  from  above. 

Shower'd  on  tb*  bail  the  whole  Idalian  grove. 

Dryden.  PtUamtm  and  Artxlt,  book  iii. 
With  joy  they  saw  the  ere  wing  empire  rise. 

And  ihsnren  of  wealth  descending  from  the  skies. 

P&pt.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  ii. 
The  convex  glass,  which  in  that  opening  glows, 

Mid  circling  rays  a pictur’d  Saviour  shows  1 
Bright  it  collects  the  beams,  which  trembling  all, 

Baca  from  the  God,  a showery  radiance  fall. 

Savage.  The  Wanderer,  can.  2. 

Scarce  in  a iWrr/w  day  the  heaven*  indulge 
Our  melting  clime,  except  the  baleful  Ko»t 
Withers  the  tender  spring,  and  sourly  cheeks 
The  fancy  of  the  year. 

Armstrong,  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  book  i. 

SHRAG,  the  ends  of  sticks,  of  the  birehen  twigs  in 
a broom,  or  of  whins  or  force.  l*  Yar  brum  owt  In  ha’ 
fine  shrtigt  this  was  said  to  a man  about  to  dress  re- 
cently thrashed  barley  for  market.  The  clipping  of  live 
fences.  Moore,  Suffolk  fVcrrdt.  It  is  probnbly  i crag  ; 
any  thing  rough,  sharp,  craggy,  prickly. 

SH  READ,  7i.  A.S.  $crcade,tcread-<m.  Skinner 
Sure  ad,  v.  > suggests  from  the  t>.  to  shear;  and 

Shre'doino,  n.  J Tooke  forms  it  from  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  that  verb.  Shered,  shred, 

A cut,  or  piece  cut,  separated  or  severed,  broken  or 
torn  ; a section  or  segment,  a fragment. 


Hewe  down*  this  tree,  and  lrt  it  fall. 

The  leue*  kite  deiwi.k  in  hast. 

And  do  the  frau  dcstroie  and  watt. 

Ami  let  of  skreden  euery  branch*. 

But  at  rote  he  lrt  it  stanch*. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  l 
Then  since,  quoth  she,  the  terme  of  each  man’s  life 
For  nought  may  lessened  nor  enlarged  be«  ; 

Graunt  this  ; that  when  ye  shred  with  fatall  knife 
Hi*  line,  which  is  th«  eldest  of  tbs  three. 

Which  is  of  them  the  shortest,  a*  1 see, 

Eftaoonea  his  life  may  paste  into  the  next. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  book  if.  can.  2. 
Mowc.  He  is  very  breve. 

Lis.  The  shreds  of  what  he  steals  from  ns,  believe  it 
Make*  him  a mighty  man. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Jlaid  in  the  Mill,  act  iii.  SC.  1. 
In  lopping  and  shredding  of  trees,  when  the  cut  sundeth  open, 
there  should  be  no  hallow  place*  made  like  cups,  for  faare  that 
water  should  stand  therein. 

Holland.  Plume , book  XVU.  eh.  xaiii. 

It,  [our  Common  Prayer,]  they  say.  hath  a number  of  short 
ents  or  threddsngt,  which  may  be  better  called  withes  than  prayers. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical!  Politic,  book  v.  sec.  27, 


SHRF.AD’ 

SHREW, 


And  yst  [they]  contentedly  suffer  their  minds  to  appear  abroad 
in  a pie-bald  livery  of  coarse  patch**,  and  borrowed  threds,  such  as 
it  has  pleased  chance,  or  their  country  tayUir,  ( I mean  the  common 
opinion  of  three  they  have  conversed  with.)  to  clothe  them  in. 
Locks.  Of  Human  Understanding,  vol.  ii.  book  iv.  ch.xx.jx  286. 

In  some  of  the  richest  and  best  endowed  universities,  the  tutors 
content  themselves  with  teaching  a few  unconnected  threds  and 
parcels  of  this  corrupted  course. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol,  iii.  book  i.  ch-  i.  p.  182. 
SII REW,  or  Wachter  and  Skinner  agree  that 

Schrew,  71.  a threw  is  mulier  ciamota , from 

Schbew,  adj,  Ger.  ttchrtien,  to  cry  out ; Skinner 
Schrew,  t>.  adds,  or  rather  from  betchreyen,  to 

Schbe'wed,  or  di flame,  to  calumniate.  Schrewd, 

Shrewd,  V-the  adj.,  he  derives  either  from 

Shrewdly,  Ger.  beshreyen , to  fascinate,  q.  d. 
Shre  wdness,  bewitched,  or  from  the  Lnl.  crudutt , 
Shr&'wish,  q.  d.  cruddis.  A shrew  (see  the 

Shre'wishi.y,  instances  quoted  below  from  R. 

Shre'wishness.  Gloucester,  Gower,  &c.)  was  male 
os  well  os  female;  and  in  Chaucer’s  translation  from 
Boethius,  prttimi,  improbi , are  interpreted — shrews. 
Tooke  (who  evidently  consider*  A.  S.  tyr-wian , mri- 
gan , torghean,  to  be  the  same  word  differently  written 
and  applied)  thiuks  syrice,  tyre  we,  the  past  participle 
of  tryrwan,  eyre  wan,  to  vex,  to  motc&t,  to  cause  mischief 
to,  is  our  modern  thresced  or  shrewd  ; and  that  tyrtce, 
tyretce,  is  our  modern  threw*  or  threw,  and  means 
“ one  who  vexes  or  molests a vexatious,  mischievous, 
vicious,  evil  person,  (and,  according  to  modern  usage, 
a woman  who  vexes,  or  molests,  annoys,  aggrieves,  with 
her  tongue  or  temper. ) 

Shrewed  or  shrewd;  vexed,  troubled,  provoked,  and, 
consequentially,  angry,  ill-tempered;  bitter  or  biting, 
cutting,  keen,  cunning,  penetrating,  sagacious.  Mr. 
Tymrhitt  explains  the  verb  in  Chaucer,  to  curse,  i.  e.  to 
imprecate  upon — trouble,  vexation,  sorrow. 

A seme  he  hadde  v sow,  Maxeaciua  to  name, 

Hym  me  made  emperour,  many  mou  to  achmme. 

He  wee,  aa  wal  u ys  fader,  gret  scAmee  y now. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  84, 

W Saxonea  were  bo  eoareomc,  ac  bao  ac  Itmcde  get  nojt 
llearc  schrewede  dede.  Id.  p.  1 64. 

In  Walea  is  a tehrtuutrd  to  werre  riaeo  on, 

For  he  wend  Six  Edward  oucr  h aa  wer  goo. 

R.  Brtome,  p.  262. 


■ And  ahrnrede  mfa  emcrtatyBe 

A jtna  Jw  consail  of  Crift,  Piers  Pitmhman,  p,  91, 
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SHREW.  Ech  valley  «hil  be  fulfikl,  end  every  hi]  and  lilil  hil  *h*l  be 
- — y— ■ " mead  low',  end  tckrewd  ( pram  ; thing)*  vchulcn  be  inlo  drewud 
(dirrciu)  things  ; and  eclurpe  thingis  into  pUryn  weyw. 

Melt/.  Lake,  ck.  ui. 

Also  wtlh  olhlre  worth*  fu]  m.vnv*  he  vitneeaule  to  hem  and 
roonrstule  him  and  teiite,  Be  ghe  suired  fro  this  tekrewid  (prom) 
geoeradoim.  Id.  Tht  Drdu  of  Apoitht,  ch.  ii. 

Nay  then,  quod  she,  I threw*  us  bothe  two. 

For  though  that  1 be  ulde,  foule,  and  pore, 

I u’oble  fix  all  the  metal  ne  the  ore. 

That  under  erthe  is  gravs,  or  lilh  above, 

But  if  thy  wil  I were  and  eke  thy  lore. 

Chaucer,  The  if  i f of  Hatha  Tale , V.  6644. 

0 n ee  proode  eherl,  I threw  hi*  face. 

Id.  . The  Sompnoure*  Tale,  ▼.  7809. 
And  yet  was  he  to  m*  the  moste  threw, 

That  fete  I on  my  ribbrs  all  by  re w, 

And  ever  ihal,  unto  min  ending  day. 

Id.  The  if W Bathe*  Prologue,  v.  6717. 

1 have  a wif,  though  that  she  poure  be ; 

But  of  hire  tonge  a tabbing  ihrewe  is  she. 

Id.  The  Squiert*  Prologue,  v.  10301. 
And  digmters,  that  be  yeuen  to  threude  (improbit)  folke,  not 
ooely  ne  maketh  hem  not  di^nc ; but  eheweth  rather  all  openly, 
that  tbei  been  Tnworthy  aud  ragii*. 

Id.  Hoeemt,  book  ii.  De  Conoa/atione. 

And  th  erf  ore  anyth  Senek,  that  a man  «hnl  nevrr  venge  lArewed- 
note  by  threwedmue.  Id.  The  Tale  of  Mehbeu*,  p.  US. 

And  the  prophet*  saith ; “ Flee  ikrewed*eite  and  do  goodnesae ; 
aeke  pees  and  fulwe  it,  in  as  muchel  as  in  thee  is." 

Id.  Ib.  p.  117. 

For  it  is  certuyne  y1  spirit*  of  the  heyre  may  vse  their  thmatUe* 
in  theyns  that  be  of  mysbylenc  and  vse  euyll  dedys;  for  grace  is 
withdrawen  from  such  manrr  of  men,  whrffore  the  spirits  haua  the 
more  power  to  hurt*  and  greue  them. 

Fubytm.  Ckronycfe,  ch.  xxxi. 

II*  might  his  tyrannic  shewe. 

Ami  take  to  his  cwunsetW  a threwe , 

Whom  to  lus  father  forth  be  wnt. 

Cower.  Comf  Am.  book  vii. 
He  was  a tkrewed  chambcrleync, 

So  as  to  brgyle  a worthy  queue, 

Ami  that  on  hym  was  after  sene.  Id.  Ib.  book  vi. 

If  too  wary,  then  she’ll  threw  the. 

If  too  lavish,  she'll  undo  thee. 

Cut  tom.  The' Joy*  of  Marriage. 

Lokcn.  In  such  a night 

Did  pretty  Jr»sira  (kike  a little  sArov) 

Slander  luer  loue,  and  he  foegaoe  it  lier. 

Shaktpeare.  The  Merchant  of  Ven ice,  fol.  182, 
The  fine  furr’d  ermin,  marlern,  and  the  cat 
That  voideth  civet,  1 her*  together  sat 
By  the  threw. t monkey,  bahian,  and  the  ape. 

Drayton.  JYeoA'r  Flood. 
Her  onely  fault,  nod  that  is  fault*  enough, 

It,  that  slur  is  intulleraU*  curst, 

And  throw' <1,  nod  (reward. 

Shahtpeore.  The  Tawing  of  the  Shrew,  foL  213. 
Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  tkrew'd. 

That  1 1 the  father  rul  his  haixls  uf  her, 

Master,  your  loue  must  line  a inside  at  home. 

Id.  Ih.  fol.  211. 

Shat.  Of  all  tire  idols  the  king  hath  laid  for  me 

Tins  was  Ine  threwdett,  "t its  my  life  tlrey  seek 
And  ihey  shall  have  it  ; if  I should  refuse 
To  accept  the  challenge  in  the  king's  beludfo, 

They  have  nine  cause  to  tnk*  away  my  life. 

And  if  I do  accept  it,  who  can  tell 

But  I may  fall  by  duubtful  chance  of  war? 

’Twas  *Arrw‘<t,  hut  I must  uke  lire  least  of  evils. 

Dean  moot  and  Fletcher,  The  Nolle  Gentleman,  act  v.  SC.  1. 
But  it  it  thrrudly  probable,  that  fluid  perceptive  matter  will  not 
fail  to  find  the  colours  tinctured  from  one  snot  her  in  aonre  measure 
in  the  whole  object  here  also. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  part  iii.  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  64. 


Her  Garboiles  (Caul) 

Made  out  of  her  impatience,  which  not  wanted 
.S hrodenetoe  of  poilcie  to  ; I grccuing  gnat. 

Did  you  too  much  disquiet. 

Shaktpeare.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  346. 

E.  Axti.  Good  Signior  Angelo,  you  must  excuse  va  all. 

My  wife  is  tkremth  when  1 koepe  not  houres. 

Id.  The  Comedy  of  Error*,  fol.  90. 


SHREW. 

SHREWS- 

BURY. 


He  is  verie  well  favour'd,  and  he  speakes  verie  threudthlg  ; one 
would  thiuke  bis  mother's  milke  were  scarse  out  of  him. 

Id.  Twelfth  s.ghl,  fol.  948. 


Hei.  . I pray  you,  though  you  mockc  me,  gentlemen, 

1*1  her  not  hurt  me ; I was  turner  curst ; 

1 haue  no  gift  at  all  in  ikrewithnette. 

Id.  A Aftdiummer  Night'*  Dream,  fol.  154. 

Some  of  the  observers  on  board  the  Centurion  thrrwdJy  sus- 
pected, from  the  appearance  of  has  armour,  that  instead  of  sieel,  it 
was  Composed  only  of  a particular  kind  of  glittering  l»per. 

A mart.  Vogage*,  book  ill.  ch.  X.  p.  440. 

The  aforesaid  author  observes  vary  tkrewdlg,  .that  having  do 
certain  ideas  of  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  it  is  to  him  a mystery. 
Hdterland.  Work*,  voL  L p.  219.  A Defence  of  jorne  Querre*. 

Query  21. 

Professing  to  despise  the  ill  opinion  of  mankind  creates  a 
thrtwd  suspicion  that  we  have  deserved  iL 

Seeker.  Work*,  voL  ii.  p.  420.  Sermon  14. 

SHREWSBURY,  a Borough  and  Market  Town, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  Shropshire,  of  which  it  is  the 
Capital.  It  is  situated  on  two  eminences  of  consider- 
able elevation,  formed  by  the  windings  of  the  river 
Severn  inlo  a kind  of  circular  peninsula.  The  soil  is 
dry.  Ihc  water  plentiful  and  excellent,  the  air  celebrated 
for  its  purity,  and  the  neighbouring  country  rich  and 
beautiful.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  ill  built  and 
inconvenient,  but  some  of  the  principal  streets  are  of  a 
good  width,  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  many  of  the 
modern  houses  are  elegant  and  commodious.  A tract 
of  about  twenty  acres  of  sloping  and  unequal  ground, 
lying  between  the  town  wall  and  the  river,  and  called 
the  Quarry,  from  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  stone  quarry 
which  it  includes,  is  laid  out  in  public  walks  for  the  in- 
habitants, well  planted  with  limes  and  chestnuts,  and  is 
considered  by  them  the  greatest  ornament  of  their  town. 

Shrewsbury  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  and  had  as 
many  churches,  exclusive  of  that  of  Holy  Cross,  which 
formerly  was  part  of  the  Abbey  of  St,  Peter  and  Su 
Paul,  built  shortly  after  the  Conquest  by  Eari  Roger  <ie 
Montgomery,  who  himself  became  one  of  its  brother- 
hood. Of  this  once  magnificent  structure  few  relics 
remain,  and  scarcely,  as  we  believe,  any  of  the  original 
building.  Two  circular  towers  and  their  connecting  w alls 
of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  now  form  part  of  a gentleman’s 
mansion,  in  the  garden  belonging  to  which  is  a very  in- 
teresting ruin  of  still  later  date.  It  is  a small  but  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  richly  ornamented  Gothic,  commonly 
called  w the  Stone  Pulpit,”  and  is  conjectured  to  belong 
to  the  same  era  with  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel.  Both  the 
Ah!>ey  and  its  Church  suffered  greatly  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  latter  having,  like  too  many  ancient 
edifices,  fared  almost  equally  ill  in  the  hands  of  repairers 
as  of  destroyers,  presents  but  few  traces  of  its  early 
grandeur.  Of  the  old  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Chad 
only  a small  part,  called  the  chapel,  remains,  but  a new 
church,  dedicated  to  the  same  saint,  stands  near  the 
Quarry.  St.  Giles's  is  a plain  but  extremely  ancient 
building,  chiefly  u*ed  for  sepulture,  and  in  which  service 
is  performed  only  twice  a year.  St.  Mary ’a  Church  is 
also  of  greut  antiquity,  and  having  been  altered  and 
added  to  at  different  times,  is  built  in  various  styles  of 
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SHREWS*  architecture.  It  has  a beautiful  window  of  stained  glass, 
®URY.  5avcd  from  the  original  Church  of  St-  Chad.  St.  Alke- 
v— v— ' mu  ad's  is  a modern  structure,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Saxon 
Church  of  that  name.  St.  Julian’s,  formerly  a royal 
free  chapel  and  rectory,  is  now  only  a stipendiary  curacy. 
Of  the  splendid  Collegiate  Chapel  of  St.  Michael,  which 
belonged  to  the  castle,  and  of  other  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings of  the  same  dais,  little  or  no  traces  now  remain. 

Shrewsbury  was  the  most  important  station  on  the 
Welsh  Marches;  its  castle,  built  by  Earl  Montgomery, 
crowned  a steep  bunk  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula, 
a apot  which  had  previously  been  selected  as  a Btrong 
position  either  by  Britons  or  Saxons,  and  fortified  by 
walls  and  ditches.  The  principal  remains  of  the  castle 
are  the  keep,  flanked  by  two  circular  towers ; the  ancient 
walls,  pierced  with  cruciform  loopholes ; of  the  inner 
court,  which  is  now  converted  into  a garden ; and  the 
great  circular  arch  of  an  interior  gateway  which  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  the  original  building  of  Mont- 
gomery. The  town  itself  was  surrounded  by  walls  of 
great  strength,  connecting,  at  equal  distances,  square  and 
embuttled  towers,  one  of  which  remains.  Of  the  walls, 
only  a part  of  the  Southern  rampart  is  standing,  which 
is  used  as  a public  walk. 

The  three  great  gates  of  Shrewsbury,  named  respec- 
tively, Abbey,  North,  and  Welsh,  have  long  disappeared. 
The  Welsh  gate,  and  the  bridge  of  the  same  name, 
which  it  defended,  were  formerly  subjects  of  much  anti- 
quarian interest;  but  the  ruinous  state  of  the  latter 
compelling  its  removal  in  1791,  a substantial  stone 
bridge  on  five  arches  was  erected  in  its  place,  and  con- 
nected with  the  town,  on  the  river  side,  by  a quay.  In 
a canopied  niche  over  the  old  Welsh  gate  was  the  figure 
of  a warrior  fully  armed,  resting  one  hand  on  his  breast, 
and  pointing  with  the  other  to  a carving  in  fitone  of 
three  roses  moulded  on  one  stem.’*  Antiquaries  dif- 
fered much  and  long  as  to  the  personage  thus  repre- 
sented. The  seal  of  thi  celebrated  champion  of  the 
White  Roae,  Richard  of  York,  hears  a device  precisely 
similar,  in  allusion,  it  is  said,  to  his  three  elder  sons, 
Edward  IV.,  George  of  Clarence,  and  Richard  III. ; 
and  this  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  historical  fact, 
that  he  was  very  popular  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  strongly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
White  Rose,  renders  it  little  doubtful  that  the  statue  is 
intended  for  that  unfortunate  Prince.  When  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  bridge  became  inevitable,  this  figure  and 
two  architectural  shields  between  which  it  was  originally 
placed,  were  carefully  removed  and  fixed  in  conspicuous 
situations  on  the  Market-house,  a building  of  the  time 
of  Elisabeth,  deemed  the  handsomest  of  its  kind  in  the 
Kingdom.  The  Eastern  or  English  bridge  and  gate, 
also  in  ancient  times  well  fortified,  were  taken  down  and 
a new  stone  bridge  of  great  strength  built  by  subscrip- 
tion, in  the  year  1769.  The  free  Grammar  School  is  a 
stately  building  of  various  and  irregular  architecture, 
resembling  a college  in  appearance,  and  containing  a 
good  library  and  spacious  chapel.  Among  the  persons 
of  eminence  educated  at  this  school  were  the  famous  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  and  the  infamous  Judge  Jeffries.  Many 
charitable  institutions  exist  in  Shrewsbury;  it  has  also 
public  Assembly  Rooms,  and  a Theatre,  said  to  have 
originally  formed  part  of  the  ancient  Palace  of  the 
Princes  of  Powisland  in  the  then  capital  of  the  district 
so  called.  By  the  London  entrance  to  the  town  is  a 
noble  isolated  column  of  the  Doric  order,  called  the 
largest  in  the  world,  and  133  feet  in  height.  It  is  con- 
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structed  of  free  stone,  and  is  surmounted  by  a statue  of  8HREWS* 
General  Lord  Hill,  a native  of  Shropshire,  of  whom  the 
Salopians  are  justly  proud,  and  in  honour  of  whose  mi-  SHRIEK, 
litary  achievements  they  have  erected  this  public  monu-  * «-v— ^ ■- 
roenL 

The  great  Roman  road  called  Witling  Street,  which 
extended  from  London  to  the  further  extremity  of 
North  Wales,  ran  near  Shrewsbury,  and  is  indeed  sup- 
posed to  have  passed  through  the  ancient  town,  the 
origin  of  which  is  doubtful.  When  the  capital  of  Powis- 
land,  it  was  called  Pengweme,  and  also  Ymwithig,  or 
the  Delight ; and  at  the  period  of  the  Saxon  invasion 
was  a place  of  strength,  and  for  some  time  a refuge  to 
the  Britons.  Falling  at  length  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saxons,  they  named  it  Scrobbes-byrig,  the  Hill  of 
Shrubs,  a name  synonymous  withPengwerno,  and  Nor- 
man pronunciation  afterwards  converting  it  into  Shrobs- 
burie,  its  modem  appellation  requires  no  further  com- 
ment. In  Domesday  Book  Shrewsbury  is  entered  as  a 
city.  As  a strong  hold  it  was  long  considered  as  an  im- 
portant possession,  and  although  too  secure  both  natu- 
rally and  artificially  to  fear  petty  warfare,  its  near  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  ever  restless  and  excitable  Welsh, 
caused  its  garrison  and  inhabitants  to  lead  an  auxious 
and  a stirring  life  during  several  centuries. 

The  Battle  of  Shrewsbury,  fought  between  Henry  IV. 
and  Harry  Percy  sumamed  Hotspur,  owes  much  of  its 
great  celebrity  to  the  exquisite  talent  with  which  Shak- 
speare  has  adapted  and  adorned  the  accounts  given  of  it 
by  the  ancient  chroniclers.  It  took  place  on  a plain 
about  four  miles  from  the  town,  still  called  Battle  Field, 
and  which — setting  poetry  apart — must  ever  excite  a 
strong  interest  as  the  spot  on  which  the  future  hero  of 
Agincourt  first  broke  through  the  cloud  which  had  ob- 
scured his  character,  and  gave  earnest  of  his  coming 
glory.  In  the  great  Civil  War  Shrewsbury  faithfully 
adhered  to  the  Royal  cause,  and  on  one  occasion  received 
Charles  I.  and  his  army  with  eager  loyalty.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  1644.  Boscobel 
House,  celebrated  In  the  romantic  history  of  Charles  II. 
when  he  was  a proscribed  fugitive,  is  situated  in  a wood 
about  a mile  from  the  town. 

Shrewsbury  long  possessed  almost  a monopoly  in  the 
trade  of  fine  flannels,  baizes,  &c.,nnd  the  coarse  woollen 
cloths  called  Welsh  webs,  which  were  taken  thither  to 
be  dressed  for  exportation  and  home  sale.  It  has  still 
considerable  traffic  in  the  above  articles,  and  is  a com- 
mon mart  for  all  kinds  of  commodities  from  Wales. 

There  are  also  large  linen  manufactories ; and  the  town 
is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  brawn,  and  the  delicious 
sweet  cakes  which  bear  its  name. 

Shrewsbury  was  incorporated  by  Charles  I.,  and  hns 
returned  two  Members  to  Parliament  from  the  earliest 
period  of  representation.  Population,  in  1S31,  21,227. 

Distance  from  London  15!)  miles. 

SHRIEK,  I Either,  says  Skinner,  from  the  Danish 
Shriek,  l skriger,  clamo,  or  from  the  D.  schreckcn , 
Shrik'keh,  [ to  tremble,  schriek , tremour ; or  from 
Shright.  J the  Ger.  scAwyen,  to  cry,  ochrecken , to 
terrify,  tchrecken , terror ; all  of  them,  he  adds,  formed 
from  the  sound : they  (and  the  Sw.  xhreka)  appear  all 
the  same  word,  applied  to  the  cry,  and  the  feeling  of 
fear  or  terror,  it  causes.  See  ante,  Screech,  Screak. 

And  yet  sgninward  tkriked  rurry  norms, 

The  psogv  of  ‘cue  so  (trainetb  thi'n  to  cri«. 

Chaucer.  _ The  Court  of  Love. 
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SHRIEK. 

SHRILL, 


But  scrveramly  dame  Pertelole  rhrigkt, 

Ful  louder  than  did  Hnadruhalle*  wif. 

Whan  that  hire  husbond  hudde  ylo*t  his  lif. 

Chaucer.  The  *V«iu tee  Premtet  Tide,  v.  1 5368. 
Bat  the  palace  within  confounded  w&a 
With  wayling,  and  with  ruful  thriket  aud  cryet. 

Surrey.  Firgil.  Mneit,  book  ii. 
The  pitteons  mayden,  earrfnll,  comfortlreae. 

Doe*  throw  out  shrilling  thneke j,  and  thriehing  rryc*, 
(The  ln*t  vnine  helpe  of  womco’i  great*  dut  reuse  J 
And  with  loud  plaintea  importuneth  the  *kyes. 

Spenter.  Fame  Queene,  book  L can  6. 
TUI  that,  by  fortune  passing  all  foresight, 

A salvage  man,  which  in  tho*e  woods  did  wonne. 
Drawn*  with  that  ladies  loud  and  piteoua  thrighi. 

hi.  Ib.  book  vl  can.  4. 


There  dwells  enavand  confoaion,  disorder  and  aad  remembrances, 
perpetual  woe*  ana  continual  thnehmgt,  uneasiness,  and  all  the 
orila  of  the  soul.  Tag  tor.  Sermon  .1.  vol.  L p.  54. 

She  cries,  ahe  thriekt ; the  fierce  i limiting  foe 
Relentless  mock  her  violence  of  woe  ; 

To  chains  condemn’d,  as  wildly  she  deplores ; 

A widow,  and  a slave  on  foreign  shores. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyttey,  book  viii. 
When,  hi ! fierce  Scylla  stoop’d  to  seise  her  prey, 

Stretch'd  her  dire  jaws,  and  swept  rix  men  away, 

Chiefs  of  renown  ! loud-echoing  thneki  arise  ! 

I tarn  and  view  them  quivering  in  the  skies. 

Id.  Jb.  book  xL 


Mercy  I what  alarm  ! 

Dare  aught  on  earth  that  sovereign  beauty  harm  ? 

Again — the  thriehing  charmers — bow  they  rend 
The  gentle  air — the  tkriekm  lack  a friend. 

Cm66e.  Tate s of  (he  Hail , book  vii. 

SHRIEVE.  See  Sheriff. 

SHRIFT.  See  Shrive. 


Shrill  is  plainly  from  the  same 
source  as  screak  or  shriek,  shriekel 
r or  ahrigle,  shrill ; it  was  anciently 
J also  written  shirie.  G.  Douglas 
renders  vociferam  rt  with  ttkirUi*  and  with  ahrekis.” 

It  is  applied  to  a sound  that  is 

Harsh,  grating;  piercing  harshly  upon  the  ear. 


SHRILL,  adj.  l 
Shrill,  p.  ^ s 
Shri'lly. 
Shm'llnkss. 


)>an  hlewe  fe  trumpet  fulle  loud  A fully  tckille. 

R.  Hrmn. 


, p.3a 


Crrtos  he  Jakke  Straw,  and  hismeinie, 

Ne  rrsftdcn  never  shoutea  half  so  thrill 'e. 

Chaucer.  The  flu ante  Pretties  Tale , v.  1540. 
As  hs  fully  shrilly  fthright. 

Turbervtle.  7**  hit  friend. 

These  ports  first  dispose  the  voice  to  hoarseness  or  skritnrts- 
South.  On  Old  Aye,  p.  137. 
At  last  they  heard  a homo  that  thrilled  clears 
Throughout  the  wood  that  e echoed  agaroe. 

And  made  the  forrest  ring,  as  it  would  nvs  in  twain*. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queene,  hook  ii.  can.  3. 


No  tree,  whom  braonches  did  not  bravely  spring, 

No  braunch,  whereon  a fine  bard  did  not  sitt, 

No  bird,  but  did  her  thrill  notes  sweetcly  sing, 

No  song,  but  did  contain*  a lovely  ditt 

Id.  16.  book  ii.  can.  6. 


The  armonjw  of  them  that  pype  in  recorders,  flutes,  and  dromes, 
and  the  thtrle  showta  of  impel  tea,  waitra,  and  bliames,  shall  no 
more  be  heard  in  thi  to  the  delyght  of  men. 

Bale.  Image,  p.  X 

Bemg  common!*  and  moat  propsrlie  taken  in  the  worse  part, 
and  sigmfieth  thrUhe,  or  noisefulhe,  squeaking. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  ii.  Commentary. 
The  different  tones  melodiously  combin'd. 

Tamper’d  with  art,  in  sweet  confusion  join’d  ; 

The  soft,  the  strong,  the  clear,  the  thrill,  the  deep, 

Would  sometimes  soar  aloft,  and  sometimes  creep. 

Parnell.  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  finer. 


Rost  against  host  with  shadowy  squadrons  drew. 

The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew, 

Victors  and  vanquish’d  join  promiscuous  cries, 

And  thrilling  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise. 

Ppe.  Hamer.  Iliad,  book  iv. 

Her  golden  tramp  the  goddess  sounded  thrice, 

Whose  shrilling  clang  reach’d  heaven's  extremes*  sphere. 

Philips.  Cereabm, 

Round  the  rough  castle  shrilly  sung 
The  whirling  blast,  and  wildly  flung 
On  each  tail  rampart’s  thundering  sida 
Tire  surges  of  the  tumbling  tide. 

War  tan.  The  Grace  of  King  Arthur. 

SHRIMP,  1 In  A.  S.  tcrimm-an,  is arexerrr,  to  dry, 

Shri'mped.  { to  wither,  and,  consequentially,  to  con- 
tract. Skinner  doubts  whether  from  the  Ger.  schmmp, 
a wrinkle,  from  the  wrinkles  on  the  back.  Junius  thinks 
from  the  Ger.  krimpen,  to  crimp  or  cramp,  to  draw  to- 
gether, because  when  boiled  it  draws  into  a gibbous 
shape,  k.  its  lower  half  under  its  upper.  It  is  applied 
met.  to 

Any  thing  diminutive  ; contracted  in  its  growth. 

Scrimp,  as  adjective  and  verb,  are  common  words  in 
Scottish  writers.  See  Jamieson. 

Religion  hath  take  up  all  the  corn 
Of  feeding,  and  we  burel  men  ben  thrimpet ; 

Of  fcbla  trees  ther  comen  wretched  imp**. 

Chaucer.  The  Monket  Prologue,  V.  13938. 

The  pvriwmcle,  prawn,  the  cockle,  and  the  thrimp. 

Drayton,  Poly-ofbion,  song  *25. 

Beyond  this  lsgune  there  is  another  targe  one,  wherein  is  an 
island  and  town,  named  ilamago,  its  inhabitants  most  fialwrmen, 
whose  chief  employment  is  to  take  *hnmpr. 

Dumpier,  foynges,  vol.  ii.  port  ii.  eh.  vi.  p.  127. 

Such  things  as  these  go  for  wit,  so  long  ss  they  continue  in 
Latin,  but  what  dismally  thrimped  things  would  they  appear  if 
turned  into  Kngttsb  1 

Echoed.  Grounds  nf  the  Cent,  af  the  Clergy,  p.  44. 

Very  true,  *ay»  I,  and  I wnndrvd  how  such  a thrimp  as  you 
could  aragg  about  such  a great  care  a**  as  mine. 

Search.  Light  of  Mature,  vol.  iL  part  ii.  ch,  xxiii.  p.  242. 

SHRINE,  See  Enshrine.  D.  scAryn  ; Ger. 

Shrink,  r.  j ocrain;  Sw.  tkryn;  Fr.  eecrine;  It. 
tcrigno  ; Sp.  etcrino ; Lat.  serin  item,  a basket  or  cheat, 
in  which  books,  writings,  or  other  secret  things  were 
deposited.  We  apply  the  word  to 

That  which  contains  or  holds,  in  which  is  placed  or 
deposited — any  thing  consecrated,  sacred,  holy,  adored, 
loved. 

In  Normandie  ho  dfde,  ft  thulke  jer  al  so, 

Seine  Egwine  at  Kiieihara  in  mac  wav  verst  ido. 

JL  Gloucester,  p.  478. 

Now  lies  be  in  schryne  in  guide  )at  is  rede- 

FL  Bmnmr,  p.  2X 

Forsooth  (quod  she)  a fender  rrvature 
Is  tkrined  there,  and  Pity  is  her  doom  ; 

She  saw  an  egl*  wreke  him  on  a the. 

And  pluck  his  wing,  oud  t-ke  him  in  his  game, 

And  tender  herte  of  llrat  hath  mode  her  die. 

Chawrer.  The  Court  of  Lone. 
But  mode  her  subtill  workmen  make  a thnne 
Of  alt  the  rubies  and  the  stones  fine 
In  all  Kgipt  that  sha  could*  etpie. 

And  put  full  the  thrum  of  spicerie. 

And  let  the  come  enUaume,  and  forth  she  fette 
This  dead  corse,  and  in  the  thrme  it  shette. 

1<L  The  Legend  of  Good  Women. 

The  spiritual  tie  all  that  cMaon  prtachcd  the  Pope  mightely, 
built  abbayea  for  recreation  and  quyetnea,  shnmng  them  alway 
for  sarnies. 

TyndaU.  H’orhet,  p.  351.  Praetiee  of  Pepithe  Prelate *, 
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It  falls  me  here  to  write  of  chastity. 

That  fayrest  vertue,  for  abuse  like  rest ; 

For  which  what  needea  me  fetch  from  faery 
Fomina  vnsamplc*  it  to  have  txpiest  ? 

Sith  it  is  thrived  in  ray  am-eramr*  brrst. 

Spemer.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ill.  I nt  redact  tan. 
And  after  toko  with  hym  y*  bod  ye  of  that  blcssjd  man  [Seynt 
JIjlLory]  and  causyd  it  to  bo  had  into  the  monastery  of  Seynt  ik  nyu, 
and  there  shryned  hym.  Fabyan.  Chronyde,  Ui.  mn. 

Poors  Dolon's  spoilt*  VI  vases  had.  who  thrtn'd  them  on  his  sterne, 
As  trophies  vow'd  to  her  that  sent  the  gcnd-uboding  Herne. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  X. 
Whoever  by  consulting  at  thy  thrim 
Return'd  the  wiser,  or  the  more  instruct 
To  flie  or  follow  what  concern'd  him  most, 

And  run  not  sooner  to  hut  lata)  snare  ? 

For  God  hath  justly  giv’a  the  nations  up 
To  thy  delusions. 

i Milton.  Puradite  Regained,  book  i,  1.  438. 
He  went  not  with  the  crowd  to  see  a thrive  ; 

But  fed  us,  by  the  way,  with  food  divine. 

Dryden.  The  Character  of  a Guml  Par  tan. 

SHRINK,  r.  1 D.  tchrinkcn  ; Ger.  hchrtncktnj 
Shrink,  n.  I A. S.  *cri«c-oji,  aretem,  to  dry,  to 
Shri'nker,  [ wither. 

Shrinking,  n.  J To  wither ; to  ciiminiBh,  to  lessen, 
to  contract,  to  draw  into  a smaller  compass,  to  with- 
draw, to  retreat,  (from  fear,  dislike,  &c.) 

For  thrtmhe  with  heat,  the  ladies  eka  to  brent. 

That  they  no  wist  where  they  hem  might  bestow, 

The  knght*  swett  for  lack  of  shade  n>e  sbent. 

Chaucer.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
The  stature  of  her  was  of  doutuus  judgement,  for  sometyme  she 
constrained  and  thromht  her  seluen.  like  in  tbe  common  measure 
of  attune;  and  sumetyme  it  seined  that  she  touched  the  heauen, 
with  the  hight  of  her  hedde. 

Id.  BoCciut,  book  L De  Contolalwne. 
Whereas  the  Englishmen  should  bauc  kept  their  ground  and 
defended  them,  they  begun  to  thrinhe , 

Huhntkrd.  Hu  to  nr  of  Scotland,  Anno  534. 
He  lookt  avkew  with  his  miatruitfull  ryes, 

And  nvcely  trade,  as  thuroe*  lay  in  his  way, 

Or  that  the  tfore  to  thrmhe  he  did  aryee  ; 

And  on  a broken  rued  he  still  did  stay 

Hi*  feeble  steps,  which  thruneh  when  hard  thereon  he  lay. 

Spenner.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  m.  can.  12. 
But  she,  now  weighing  the  decayed  plight 
And  thrunken  synewes  of  her  chosen  knight. 

Would  not  a while  her  forward  course  pursew. 

Id.  lb.  hook  i.  can.  9, 
Return,  Alphcus,  tbe  dread  voice  i*  post 
That  thrmnJt  thy  streains. 

Milton.  Lycidat,  1.  132. 

Which  puhlick  death  (receiv'd  with  such  a chear) 

As  not  a sigh,  a look,  a thrinh  bewrays 
The  least  felt  touch  of  a drgvnerous  fear) 

Gave  life  to  envy,  to  his  courage  praise. 

Daniel.  I tutor y of  Critl  Wart , book  i. 
We  are  no  cowardly  tknmhert. 

But  true  Englishmen  bred  ; 

We’ll  play  our  parts,  like  valiant  hearts. 

And  never  fly  foi  dread. 

Old  Sea  Sony.  Neptune' i Raging  Fury. 

It  is  given  very  well  in  case  of  contractions  ami  » hunting  of 
sinews.  Holland.  Phnie,  book  xzii.  ch.  xxiii. 

We  all  have  sinn’d , and  thou  host  laid  us  low. 

As  humble  earth  from  whence  at  first  we  came  j 
Like  flying  shades  before  the  clouds  we  aliow. 

And  thrinh  like  parchment  in  consuming  flame. 

Dry  den.  .Inna * Mtrafnlit. 

It  was  tbe  same  all  along,  we  having  purposely  forbore  to  take 
ofTthe  bladder,  whose  regular  intuuioceDcn.-*  anu  tkrmkmgs  suffi- 
ciently manifested  thst  the  vessel,  whereof  it  was  a part,  did  not 

leak. 

Boyle.  Work*,  vol.  iiL  p.  381.  Pneumatic*!  Experimentt. 


SHRINE. 

SHRINK. 


• As  to  ancient  Troy 

Wsa  that  1'alUdian  image  sent  from  heav'u. 

Be  thou  to  ( 'bains.  At  thy  presence  known 
Pale  Hemonax  will  thrtnk. 

Glover.  The  Athenmd,  hook  xvi. 


SHRINK 

SHRIVE. 


SHRIVE,  r.'i  Shrift  is  shrived,  uhriv’d,  thrift. 
Shri'ver,  I Sw.  tkrtflu,  thrift t which  Ihre  thinks 
Sit  hiving.  Vthey  received  from  tl»e  early  English 
Sunn' vino,  j preachers  of  the  Gospel.  The  word 

Shrift.  J is  common  in  the  A,  S.  ecclesiastical 
writiiujg.  Serif  an,  to  hear  confessions  (says  Somner) 
and  enjoy ne  penance.  Scrifl-boc,  a confessional.  Ihre 
adopts  the  derivation  from  the  Lut.  tcrib-ere,  to  write, 
because  the  penance  required  was  given  in  writing : 
Skinner  also  from  ncrib-ere , becuusc  the  names  of  those 
confessing  were  written  down.  Neither  ol  these  reasons 
has  introduced  lire  word  into  the  Italian  or  French. 
Lye  quotes,  three  instances  from  A.  S.  version  of  Boe- 
thius, where  the  Lat.  curare  is  rendered  tcrifan  ; and 
to  thrice  trees,  Somner  tells  us,  is  to  prune  them ; pu- 
tare , arnpufarr,  rctrcorc.  To  thrive  is,  by  usage, 

M To  hear  confessions,  and  enjoy  tic  penance."  Somner. 
A necessary  |K>rtion  of  the  duty  of  those  who  had  the 
cure  of  souls. 

Shrozr-tide,  the  tide  or  time  when  people  are  shrived 
or  shriven. 


Edward  God  bijouht,  £»t  it  anht  be  forg^uan, 

& omendid  with  penance,  and  peruf  clenc  be  tcryuea. 

R.  Rrunnr,  p.  65. 

Anil  oris  eoufestio.  £ut  rime  ^ of  thrift e of  ntouthe. 

Picrt  Plonhman.  finw,  p.  261. 

A Good  Fryd atf  ich  f)'ude-  a fel.m  was  ysavede 
That  unlawfullrch*  hadd*  flared,  al  hus  lyf  tyme, 

And  for  lie  by  knew  on  J»w  ervu.  and  to  Crut  throne  hym. 

Id.  Jh.  p.  197. 

Now  a yeast  the  shame  that  a man  hath  tu  thrive  him,  and 
namely,  this*  ipoeritw,  that  wold  be  huhlou  so  par  fit,  that  they 
hare  no  tied*  to  thrive  hero,  ayemt  that  shame  shuld  a man  think*, 
that  by  way  of  rc»o«,  h«  that  hath  not  ben  ashamed  to  do  foule 
t hinge*  errtes  him  ought  not  be  ashamed  to  do  fairc  thingvs,  and 
that  is  confeasiuua. 

Chancer.  The  Pertonet  Tale,  p.  170. 
Nay,  quud  the  sike  man.  by  Scint  Simon, 

I have  been  thriven  this  day  of  my  curat ; 

I have  biro  told  al  holly  mm  ett*’. 

Id.  The  Sompnoum  Tate,  V.  7678. 
For  understood  we),  that  after  tbe  time  that  amaa  hath  defouled 
his  baptism*  by  sinne.  if  h*  wul  come  to  salvation,  ther  u nun 
other  way  but  by  penance,  anil  thrift^,  )lDd  satisfaction. 

Id.  The  Per  tenet  Tide,  p.  168. 
Stomak  ne  conscience  know  I non ; 

I shrew  tkUe  tkrft-fadert  everich  on. 

Id  The  Freret  Tale , v.  7023. 

■ ■ And  ouer  this 
Of  pride,  if  then:  ought  riles  it 
W barof  that  1 me  thriue  shall, 

What  iliyag  it  is  in  special! 

My  father  asketh  1 you  praie. 

Gower.  Cmf.  Am.  book  i. 
For  what  a man  shall  axe  or  nemo 
Touchend  uf  thnfle,  it  mote  be  plciue 
It  nrileth  nought  to  make  it  queint. 

Far  Ixouth  his  wortlea  wvl  uot  point. 

Id.  Jh.  book  L 

Shrift  in  the  ear*  is  re  rely  a work*  of  Rathan,  and  that  the 
falsest  that  ouer  was  wrought,  and  that  mutt  hath  deuoured  the 
left, 

Tyndall.  Hurket,  p.  147.  The  Obedience  of  a Ckrutian  Man. 
Rut  afterward*  she  gan  him  soft  lo  tkrieve , 

And  wow  with  fair  entfrntie,  to  di»clo«e 
Which  of  the  nyraphes  his  heart  w sure  did  mievo. 

Spenter.  lame  i/ueene,  book  iv.  can.  12. 
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SHB1VY. 

SHROP- 

SHIRE. 


Fiuah.  O fearful  1 if  thou  wilt  not,  pv*  me  leave 

To  thrill  her;  lent  vke  should  dieunalwolv’d. 

| Ford.  'Tit  a Pity  She  i a IFhoet,  act  ii.  sc.  5. 

Their  diriget.  their  trentaU,  and  their  thrift*. 

Their  memories,  ihcir  ■inginge,  and  their  g«ft*. 

Speit  ter.  Mother  limhbrrd' t Tate. 

Nvh-  See  where  she  cornea  from  thrift 
With  merrie  Looke. 

Shaktpeart.  Romeo  aaJ  Juliet.  fol.  71. 

■ Fur  he  fear* 

Bis  uncle  etae.  if  he  should  know  the  drift, 

Will  hinder  all,  and  call  hb  cue  to  thrift. 

Ford.  1 Tit  a Pity  She  t a li'hcre,  act  iiL  ic  5. 
Ilow  aabt  thou  (friend)  hare  I not  well  discount 
Upon  thii  common  place,  though  plain*,  not  wount  ? 

Better  a short  tale  than  a boil  tang  *Anru^>. 

Sjtenter.  Mother  Huhherd't  Tate. 
RtCH.  The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  hie  thrift. 

Clahswcs.  When  hee  was  made  a *h niter,  'twaa  for  shift. 

Shakrpeare.  Henry  VL  Third  flirt , act  ail.  sc.  fol.  159. 
Wihu  Servant,  your  counsel's  excellent  good. 

And  shall  be  follow'd,  'twill  b*  rarely  strange 
To  tern  him  stated  thus,  a*  though  he  went 
A throning  through  the  city,  or  intended 
To  set  up  some  new  wake. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Ao6/e  Gentleman,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Rating,  drinking,  merry-making, — what  else.  1 beseech  you, 
was  the  whole  life  of  this  miserable  man  here,  but  in  a manner  a 
perpetual  ihrwmg  f 

Hate.  Sermon  on  St.  Lake,  ch.  xxL  ▼.  25.  (ad.  I6S3.)  p.  4. 


Unless  some  haws  hedge-creeping  cull)  hist 
Scatters  hit  refuse  scraps  on  whom  he  list, 

For  Raster  g ores,  or  fur  a thrvvi-iide  ben, 

Which  bought  to  give,  he  takes  to  sell  again. 

Holt.  Satire  5.  book  iv. 

SHRIVEL,  r.,  Skinner  says,  either  from  the  D. 
schromprlen  ; Ger.  schrumpeten , to  draw  into  wrinkles; 
or  from  (he  Lat.  scrihiliare.  It  is  perhaps  a diminutive 
from  shrive,  which  (Somner  says)  is — to  prune ; and, 
consequentially,  to  lessen,  to  diminish  : 

To  draw  up  together,  to  contract,  (into  wrinkles.) 

We  need  not  bemoan  the  thrive  If  d condition  of  the  deceased  a» 
if  they  were  strijri  almust  of  all  substance  corporeal,  and  were  too 
thinly  clad  to  enjoy  themselves  as  to  any  object  of  tense. 

More.  The  Immortatiiy  of  the  Soot,  book  Hi.  ch.  Hi.  p.  154. 
Still  at  her  thrivetfd  breasts  they  hung,  whene’er  mankind  she 
curs'd, 

And  with  these  foster-brethren  waa  oar  monster  nurs’d. 

Otway.  The  Poei'i  Complaint  of  hit  Mutt. 
He  calls  for  famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 
Blows  mildew  from  between  hb  thriveffd  lips. 

And  taints  the  golden  ear. 

Couper.  The  Talk , book  ii. 

SHROFF  is  a corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  Sarrif, 
adopted  and  pronounced  by  the  people  of  Bengal  Shar- 
rfif,  i.  e.  a money-changer,  and  thence  a u banker  ;n 
the  colly bistca  of  the  Greeks.  ( Matih.  xxi.  12  ; Mark 
xi  15.) 
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SHROPSHIRE,  or  Salop,  one  of  the  central  Coun- 
ties of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Cheshire, 
a detached  part  of  Flintshire,  and  Derbyshire ; by  Staf- 
fordshire on  the  Eust ; on  the  South  by  Worcestershire, 
Herefordshire,  and  Radnorshire ; and  on  ihe  We*t  hv 
the  latter  County,  and  those  of  Montgomery  and  Den- 
bigh. It  is  comprised  within  52°  20'  and  53®  4'  North 
latitude,  and  2°  17' 3°  and  14' West  longitude,  and  it 
embraces  an  area  of  upwards  of  1341  square  miles,  or 
about  85b, 240  statute  acres. 

Foes  of  the  The  natural  features  of  the  County  arc  picturesque 

country.  and  varied.  Bold  hills  range  along  its  Soul  hern  and 
Western  borders,  where  it  confines  with  Wales,  whilst 
towards  the  East  its  surface  is  gently  unduluurd  and 
well  wooded.  The  celebrated  plain  of  Salop  extends 
lengthwise  from  Whitchurch,  on  the  borders  of  Che- 
shire, south  to  Church  Strelton,  a distance  of  about  30 
miles ; and  it  stretches  breadthwise  from  Oswestry  on 
the  confines  of  Denbighshire,  to  Coalbrook  Dale  on  the 
East,  about  28  miles.  It  is  divided  by  the  Severn  into 
two  unequal  parts,  and  though  flat  when  compared  with 
the  hills  that  bound  it,  its  surface  is  nevertheless  diver- 
sified. The  celebrated  Wrckin  hill  rises  singly  on  llie 
South-East  of  the  plain,  or  at  least  so  much  higher  than 
two  adjoining  eminences  to  the  North-East  of  it  as  to 
appear  in  solitary  grandeur.  Its  height  is  1320  feet; 
it  lies  nearly  due  North  and  South,  and  its  shape  has  been 
likened  to  that  of  a whale  steeping  on  the  surlace  of  the 
sea.  * From  ihe  Wrekin,  the  South-Eastern  boundary 
of  the  plain  creases  the  Severn  nearly  at  the  place  where 
the  river  changes  its  Eastern  to  a Southern  course ; and 
then  it  runs  along  Wenlock  Edge,  which  stretches  from 
North-Easi  to  South-West;  MTest  of  Wenlock  Edge  is 
the  range  that  contains  Caer  Caradoc  and  its  Northern 


prolongation,  the  Lawley  hills.  In  tue  parallel  of  the 
Southern  extremity  of  this  range,  a hilly  country  extends 
from  the  bonks  of  the  Severn  to  the  mountains  of  Wales. 

It  contains  the  Clee  hills  on  the  East  of  Wenlock  Edge, 
and,  on  the  West  of  the  Caer  Caradoc  range  the  Long- 
mynd,  which  belongs  to  the  mountain  system  of  Wales, 
and  covers  the  couulry  between  Church  Stretton  and 
Bishoj>ca*tle ; all  these  ridges  extend  from  North-East 
to  South-West  The  general  elevation  of  this  hilly  tract 
is  from  800  to  1500  feet  above  the  Severn,  which  is 
about  150  feet  ubove  live  sea  high-water  mark.  It  is 
completely  intersected  by  two  straight  and  simple  val- 
W«.  the  direction  of  which  is  nearly  North-East  and 
South-West,  and  by  several  smaller,  which  ore  parallel 
to  the  larger,  and  through  which  small  rivers  descend  to 
the  plain  of  Salop,  or  the  ba-rin  of  the  river  Teine.  The 
Western  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Salop  is  formed  by 
the  Longmynd,  the  Breidden  hills,  and  the  hills  which 
extend  from  IJanymech  Northward  to  the  West  of 
Oswestry,  and  thence  to  Ruubon  and  to  Hawarden 
Park,  in  Flintshire."  (Geography  of  Great  BrUaint 
p.  62.) 

The  red  sandstone  which  covers  the  Northern  half  of Geology. 
Shropshire  is  considered  by  Mr.  Aikin  to  be  identical 
with  the  old  red  sandstone,  formation  of  Werner.  Its 
Southern  extremity  rests  upon  highly  elevated  strata  of 
grauwackc.  The  general  face  of  the  tract  covered  by  it 
is  an  undulated  country,  with  the  Southern  declivities  of 
the  hills  considerably  steeper  than  the  Northern ; and 
another  circumstance  characteristic  of  this  kind  of  sand- 
stone is  the  great  number  of  meres  or  deep  pools  which 
it  contains.  The  independent  mat  formation  is  found 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  red  sandstone  from  Worn- 
bridge,  in  the  parallel  of  Wellington  to  Coal-port  on  tb® 
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6HROP-  Severn,  a length  of  about  six  miles ; its  greatest  breadth 
SHIRK,  is  two.  |t  pjy,,.  West  a little  to  the  North,  at  an 
angle  of  about  6°,  and  is  comjK>sed  of  tbc  usual  mem- 
bers, viz.  quartzose,  sandstone,  indurated  clay,  clay  por- 
phyry, slaty-day,  and  coal.  The  series  is  most  com- 
pletely seen  in  the  meadow'pit  of  Madeley  colliery,  which 
has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  729  fret  through  all  the 
beds,  86  in  number,  that  compose  this  formation.  The 
sandstones,  which  form  part  of  the  first  thirty  strata,  are 
fine-grained,  considerably  micaceous,  and  often  contain 
thin  plates  or  minute  fragments  of  coal.  The  thirty-first 
and  thirty-third  strata  are  coarse-grained  sandstone, 
entirely  penetrated  by  petroleum.  But  the  first  bed  of 
very  coarse  sandstone  or  grit  does  not  occur  till  at  the 
depth  of  430  feet;  it  is  15  feet  thick.  The  next  bed  of 
sandstone  deserving  notice  is  146  feet  lower,  and  is  18 
feet  in  thickness ; it  is  called  by  the  colliers  the  big  flint. 
The  lowest  sandstone,  the  eighty-fifth  in  number,  is 
named  the  little  flint ; it  is  about  the  same  thickness  as 
the  first  bed.  Vegetable  impressions  are  met  with  in 
most  of  the  sandstone  beds.  Clay-porphvry  occurs 
only  once  in  the  whole  series,  at  the  depth  of  73  feet, 
where  it  forms  o bed  nine  inches  thick.  When  the  in- 
durated clay  is  compact,  dull,  and  smooth,  and  meagre 
to  the  touch,  it  is  termed  dod;  when  glossy,  unctuous, 
and  tending  to  a slaty  texture,  it  is  called  elunch.  Iron- 
stone first  occurs  about  500  feel  from  the  surface. 
There  are  altogether  six  beds  of  irou  ore,  which  form 
subordinate  beds  in  indurated  clay,  and  each  bed  is  com- 
posed of  balls,  or  of  broad,  flat  masses.  The  slaty-clay, 
called  by  the  colliers  bajurj,  is  of  a bluish-black  colour 
and  slaty  texture.  It  usually  contains  pyrites;  and 
when  intimately  mixed  with  coal,  it  insensibly  passes 
into  slaty  coal ; when  combined  with  petroleum,  into 
Cannel  coal.  “ The  beds  of  coal  usually  present  a mix- 
ture of  slate-coal  and  pitch-coal,  rarely  of  Cannel  coal  : 
none  of  it  possesses  the  quality  of  caking.  Several  beds 
arc  so  penetrated  by  pyrites  that  the  coal  which  they 
yield  can  only  be  applied  to  the  burning  of  lime:  these 
are  called  tfinking  coal*.  The  first  coal  forms  the  ninth 
bed  from  the  surface,  at  the  depth  of  102  feet,  and  is 
not  more  than  four  inches  thick : it  is  very  sulphureous. 
In  the  space  between  this  and  396  feet  lie  nine  other 
beds  of  stinking  coal,  none  of  which  exceed  the  thick- 
ness of  seven  inches  except  the  lowest,  which  is  n little 
more  than  a foot  and  a half  thick.  The  first  bed  that 
is  worked  is  a five-foot  coal,  at  the  depth  of  490  feet, 
between  which  and  the  big-flint  sandstone  already  men- 
tioned are  a ten-inch  and  a yard  coal.  But  the  greatest 
deposit  of  coal  is  in  the  space  (about  100  feet)  between 
the  big  and  the  little  flints,  consisting  of  nine  beds,  the 
aggregate  thickness  of  which  is  about  16  feet.  Beneath 
this,  and  the  lowest  bed  of  the  whole  formation,  is  a 
sulphureous  eight-inch  coal.”  The  rock  on  which  the 
coal  formation  rests  is  either  die-earth  or  limestone ; the 
former  is  a name  given  by  the  miners  to  this  bed,  as  in- 
dicative of  the  fact  that  hence  downwards  all  the  coal 
strata  die  or  cease.  The  whole,  but  especially  the 
Southern  portion  of  this  district,  is  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  plain  of  Salop.  The  dip  of  the  strata 
varies  : in  the  parish  of  Madeley  it  is  towards  the  East ; 
near  Wellington  and  Linsel  it  is  from  North  to  North- 
East,  about  one  yard  in  ten.  The  principal  faults  or 
breaks  of  the  district  run  nearly  South-East  and  North- 
West.  Two  of  these  have  thrown  the  strata  on  the  East 
and  West  sides,  from  100  to  200  yards  lower  than  they 
are  in  the  middle.  This  elevated  central  district,  which 


does  not  affect  the  surface,  is  about  seven  miles  in  SHROP- 
iength,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth;  and  it  is  here,  SHIRK, 
on  account  of  the  greater  facility  of  working  the  mines, 
that  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  coal  and  ironstone 
has  been  procured.  As  the  rocks  on  both  aides  of  the 
river,  at  the  entrance  of  Coalbrook  Dale  from  Shrews- 
bury, arc  composed  of  limestone,  which  extends  along 
Wenlock  Edge  as  far  as  Ludlow,  this  singular  com- 
bination of  coal,  iron  ore,  lime,  and  the  facility  of  water 
carriage  renders  this  tract  the  seat  of  the  most  exten- 
sive iron-works  in  the  kingdom.  To  obtain  a clear  idea 
of  this  limestone  formation,  let  the  reader  turn  on  the 
map  to  the  South-Eastern  extremity  of  the  district,  par- 
tially described  above.  Two  parallel  ridges  of  lime- 
atone  run  hence  nearly  North-East  and  South-West,  the 
more  Easterly  of  which  consists  of  a line  of  hills  between 
500  and  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Severn.  These 
hills  arc  composed  of  beds  of  limestone  and  sandstone, 
rising  to  the  North-West ; and  hence  their  South-Eastern 
sides  present  a uniform  slope,  whilst  their  North-Western 
are  nearly  precipitous.  The  names  of  the  hills  con- 
stituting this  limestone  tract  are  Mochtree  forest,  on  the 
borders  of  Herefordshire,  Norlon  Walls,  Feifton  forest, 

Monslow  hill,  Mogg  forest,  Rcnlhal  Edge,  and  Lincoln 
hill.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  short, 
strait  valleys,  which  run  nearly  in  the  direction  of  their 
dip  and  rise : as  fur  as  Mogg  forest,  the  elevation  of  the 
strata  does  not  exceed  an  angle  of  9°,  but  from  Bcn- 
tlial  Edge  it  rises  at  an  angle  of  12°.  Soon  after  the 
strata  change  their  direction  to  East  by  North,  acquiring 
an  elevation  from  three  to  four  limes  as  great,  but  pre- 
serving the  same  angle  and  direction.  The  other,  or 
Western  range  of  limestone,  known  by  the  name  of 
Wenlock  Edge,  rarely  exceeds  300  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river.  It  corresponds  with  the  former  range  in 
its  line  of  direction,  and  in  its  rise  and  dip;  except  that 
the  angle  made  by  its  strata  with  the  horizon  is  very 
uniformly  8°  until  it  crosses  the  river,  and  crops  out 
beneath  and  to  the  West  of  the  coal  strata  at  Little 
Wenlock,  when  it  appears  elevated  at  an  angle  of  about 
20°,  which,  at  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  range,  rises 
to  between  30°  and  40°.  Two  circumstances,  character- 
istic of  this  limestone  deposit,  are  the  uniformity  of  its 
line  of  direction,  whilst  there  is  such  a difference  of  eleva- 
tion between  the  two  ranges,  and  the  intimate  connection 
of  the  elevated  portion  with  an  unstrained  greenstone 
trap,  of  which  no  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  other 
part  of  the  range. 

Some  detached,  narrow,  and  broken  coal  fields  occur 
in  the  plain  of  Shrewsbury,  to  the  West  of  the  Coalbrook 
Dale  field  ; and.  South  of  it,  the  Brown  Clee  and  TiUer- 
stone  Clee  Hills  contain  several  small  coal  fields.  In 
the  first  of  these  hills  the  cowls  lie  in  very  thin  strata; 
the  principal  strutum  in  the  last  is  six  feet  thick.  Th« 
disposition  of  the  coal  measures  in  the  Tittcrstone  Clee 
Hill,  which  are  cut  asunder  by  a vast  basaltic  dike, 
above  100  yards  wide,  renders  them  interesting  to  the 
geologist  Eastward  of  these  hills,  and  between  them 
and  the  Severn,  coal  is  worked  in  several  points  of  a 
line  of  field  about  eight  miles  in  length ; and  patches, 
rather  than  fields,  of  coal  measures  are  met  with  in 
several  other  spots. 

A peculiarity  worthy  of  notice  in  the  hills  in  the 
South-Western  districts  of  the  County,  as  the  Bettus 
ridge,  the  Stipperstones,  &c.,  is  the  flaitishness  and  sin- 
gular squareness  of  their  shape.  ^1 

The  soil  in  the  Eastern  districts  of  the  County  is  in  a^ricuitum 
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general  of  a sandy  nature,  and,  in  the  more  Westerly,  is 
very  shallow,  overlying  various  rocks,  and  chiefly  adupted 
to  pasturage.  However,  the  bottom  of  the  wider  val- 
leys often  consists  of  a stiff  but  rich  day.  The  moor- 
lands, which  were  formerly  rather  extensive,  have  in  great 
measure  disappeared  before  the  improvements  in  drain- 
ing and  enclosing.  Agriculture  is  well  understood  in 
the  County.  The  farms  are  commonly  large,  and  are 
held  on  most  varieties  of  lease  ; the  greater  number, 
however,  arc  from  year  to  year.  The  averuge  rent  of 
land  is  17*.  2d.  an  acre.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas, 
turnips,  and  potatoes  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  crops ; 
hops,  hemp,  flax, and  cabbages  are  raised  in  small  quan- 
tities only.  There  ia  excellent  meadow  land  bordering 
the  Severn  and  many  of  the  other  streams,  producing 
grass  in  great  luxuriance  through  the  natural  manure 
deposited  by  the  floods ; but  there  has  not  been  the 
same  attention  paid  to  the  improvement  of  meadow  and 
pasture,  which  has  advanced  other  branches  of  rural 
economy.  The  greater  part  of  the  sheep  are  of  the  South 
Down  breed ; but  there  are  many  New  Leicester*,  and 
the  fine  wool  led  Welsh  sheep  are  common  in  the  hilly 
districts.  The  total  stock  of  sheep  in  the  County  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  420,000  ; producing  annually  above 
7000  pocks  of  wool.  Some  fine  oak  woods  still  remain 
in  the  County ; plauting  has  of  late  years  been  carried 
into  effect  on  a large  scale,  and  the  tracts  of  coppice  to 
supply  the  demands  for  charcoal  arc  very  extensive. 

Owing  to  the  irregularity  of  its  soil  and  surface,  there 
is  a considerable  difference  in  the  climate  of  Shropshire. 
The  harvest  in  the  Eastern  districts,  where  the  land  ia 
warm  and  flat,  is  frequently  a fortnight  earlier  than  in 
the  middle  of  the  County  where  the  vales  are  extensive, 
with  a cold  bottom ; but  the  hay  and  corn  harvests  in 
these  wide  valleys  precede  those  of  the  narrower  vales  on 
the  Western  side.  The  Easterly  are  the  prevailing 
winds  in  Spring,  and  the  Westerly  in  Autumn.  The 
air,  generally,  is  very  salubrious. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  the  County  is  that  of  iron. 
About  6000  persons  are  employed  in  ita  various  pro- 
cesses ; and  the  number  of  blast  furnaces  between 
Kelley  and  Willey,  in  (he  great  Eastern  coal  district, 
exceeds  that  within  the  same  space  in  any  other  port  of 
the  Kingdom.  South  Wales  apart,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Staffordshire,  more  than  double  the  quantity  of 
iron  is  made  in  Salop  than  in  any  other  County  of  the 
Empire.  The  produce  of  the  48  furnaces  which  were  at 
work  in  the  year  1830,  was  above  73,000  tons  of  iron. 
The  quantity  of  coal  annually  raised  is  estimated  at 
300.000  tons.  A considerable  manufacture  of  flannels 
was  formerly  carried  on  in  or  near  Shrewsbury  ; which 
towu  is  likewise  the  market  for  the  flannels  of  Merioneth- 
shire and  Denbighshire,  but  the  trade  ia  now  materially 
declining.  There  bit  several  mills  for  dyeing  woollen 
cloth  in  the  County ; and  considerable  manufactures  of 
gloves  and  paper  at  Ludlow.  Coloured  china  of  alt 
sorts  is  made  at  Coalport,  in  which  town  the  Queen’s  or 
Wedgewood'a  ware  is  also  made.  Gardcn-prus  and  other 
vesaels,  of  a coarse  fabric,  are  manufactured  at  Broseley, 
as  are  also  excellent  tobacco-pipes.  Glass  is  made  at 
Dunuingtou.  carpets  at  Bridgenorth,  paper  and  horse- 
hair seating  at  Drayton  ; and  malting  is  carried  on  in 
most  of  the  County  towns  to  a considerable  extent.  Some 
linens  and  cottons  arc  likewise  manufactured  near 
Shrewsbury. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Severn,  which  has  its  source 
in  a small  lake  on  (he  East  side  of  Plinlintmon.  It  goes 


under  the  name  of  the  Hafren  river  as  far  as  Newtown,  SHROP- 
where  it  receives  its  proper  denomination.  Beyond 
Welsh  Pool  it  becomes  navigable  for  barges,  and  here  it 
enters  the  great  plain  of  Salop.  In  its  further  course  it 
utmost  encircles  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  and,  near 
Gloucester,  it  divides  into  two  channels,  which,  reuniting 
soon  afterwards,  constitute  a great  tide  river.  Finally, 
below  Gloucester  it  assumes  the  name  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  then  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its 
principal  tributary  rivers  are  the  Camlet,  the  Vyrnwey, 
the  Tern,  the  Gun,  the  Ony,  and  the  Teme.  Innu- 
merable rivulets  and  streams,  besides  these,  adorn  and 
fertilise  the  County.  The  lakes  form  a variety  in  the 
landscape  scenery  of  Shropshire,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
a midland  County.  Ellesmere  lake  covers  116  acres, 
and  there  are  several  others  of  similar,  or  hardly  inferior 
extent.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  side  of  the 
County  most  abounding  in  running  water,  lias  fewest 
pools  of  any  sixe.  The  fish  found  in  the  Severn  are 
salmon,  flounders,  trout,  a lew  pike,  perch,  graylings, 
bleak,  roach,  shad,  dace,  gudgeons,  chuh,  carp,  a lew 
lampreys,  ruff,  and  cel.  The  Teme  is  celebrated  for  its 
grayling  and  trout. 

Shropshire  is  intersected  by  several  important  canals ; Canal*, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Shrewsbury,  which  con-  rood*,  Ac. 
nects  the  Severn  with  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool 
Junction  Canal,  and  the  Ellesmere,  on  its  Northern  ex- 
tremity, communicating  with  Denbighshire  and  Mont- 
gomeryshire. The  roads,  though  much  improved  of 
late  years,  are  still  susceptible  of  much  amelioration.  It 
is  worthy  of  commemoration  that  the  first  iron  bridge 
constructed  in  Great  Britain  was  erected  in  this  County 
in  1777,  by  Mr.  Abraham  Darby,  of  Coalbrook  Dale. 

It  crosses  the  Severn  about  two  miles  above  Coalport, 
and  consists  of  a single  arch  100  feet  6 inches  wide, 
and  rising  45  feet ; it  is  as  perfect  now  as  when  first  put 
up.  Another  iron  bridge,  on  a larger  scale,  was  thrown 
over  the  Severn  at  Buildwas,  by  Mr.  Telford,  in  1797. 

Salop  is  divided  into  15  Huudrcds,  or  districts,  an-  Population, 
swerable  to  that  denomination,  and  216  parishes.  It  Ac. 
returns  eleven  Members  to  Parliameut ; viz.  four  for  the 
County,  and  two  each  for  the  Boroughs  of  Shrewsbury, 
Bridgenorth,  and  Wenlock,  and  one  for  Ludlow.  The 
place  of  election  for  the  Northern  division  of  the  County 
is  Shrewsbury,  and  the  polling  places,  Shrewsbury, 

Oswestry,  Whitchurch,  and  Wellington  : for  the  Southern 
division,  the  place  of  election  is  Church  Strctton,  and  the 
polling  places,  Church  Streiton,  Bridgenorth,  Ludlow, 

Bishop’s  Castle,  and  Wrenlock.  According  to  the  re- 
turns of  1831,  the  population  of  the  County  amounted 
to  222,503  souls;  and  from  the  same  returns  we  learn 
that  the  occupiers  of  land  employing  labourers  were 
3832  ; occupiers  of  land  not  employing  labourers  2139 ; 
labourers  employed  in  agriculture  17,296;  labourers 
employed  in  manufacture  1353 ; labourers  employed 
in  retail  trade  or  handicraft  14,461;  capitalists, 
bankers,  Ac.,  1948 ; labourers,  not  agricultural.  1 1 ,585  ; 
other  males,  twenty  years  of  age,  2800 ; male  servants 
1560;  female  servants  11,871.  At  Hales  Owen  nearly 
500  men  are  employed  in  Uic  preparation  of  iron  for  the 
forge,  and  at  Madeley  250.  At  Dawley  and  other  places 
in  its  vicinity  many  men  are  employed  in  the  blast  fur- 
naces, hut  their  number  is  not  specified.  At  and  near 
Shrewsbury  seventy-four  men  ore  employed  in  iron  cast- 
ings and  at  forges,  and  in  preparing  the  weighty  appa- 
ratus of  powertul  machinery;  nails  are  made  at  Wel- 
lington. The  finer  kinds  of  earthenware  employ  about 
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SHIRE.'  men  al  Mndcley  and  Bro*eley;  carpeting  90  men 

at  Bridgenorth ; glass  is  marie  at  Wrockwardinc  ; flannels 

SHROWDt,  at  Oswestry,  Church  Strelton,  and  Worthen ; and  a 
small  manufacture  of  hnir-seoting  exists  at  (Market- 
Drayton)  Drayton-in-Hale* 

The  annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815  was  esti- 
mated at  £1,093,702 ; the  profits  of  trade  and  professions 
in  1815  at  £279,933.  The  sum  expended  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  1832  amounted  to  £86,077. 

H,!tor7.  When  first  known  to  the  Romans,  Shropshire  was 
quhie*1*  inhabited  by  the  Ordovices  and  Cornavii,  and  its  hills 
formed  the  stronghold  where  Caractucua  so  long  and 
nobly  resisted  the  progress  of  invasion.  After  his  sub- 
jection, it  became  part  of  the  Province  called  Fiavii 
Ctesariensis.  Subsequently  to  the  departure  of  the 
Romans  the  County  was  the  subject  of  frequent  con- 
tention between  the  Saxons  and  Rriions,  as  it  afterwards 
wa*  between  the  Norman  conqueror  and  the  Welsh. 
Shropshire  was  occasionally  the  scene  of  military  con- 
tests during  the  wars  of  York  ami  Lancaster ; the  most 
celebrated  of  which  is  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  During 
the  civil  war  the  County  was  conspicuous  for  iu  loyalty. 
Originally  the  Severn  was  the  boundary  betwixt  Eng- 
land and  Wales  : the  present  limits  of  the  County  date 
from  the  overlhrow  of  Welsh  independence.  Shropshire, 
as  may  be  conjectured  even  from  the  foregoing  brief 
review  of  its  history,  abounds  in  objects  of  antiquarian 


interest.  The  chief  Roman  stations  within  its  limits  were  8HROP- 
Uriconium,  now  Wroxeter,  Mediolanum,  near  Drayton,  SHIRE, 
and  Rutunium,  near  Went,  though  antiquaries  differ  aH^"fTn 
respecting  the  precise  position  of  the  two  last.  Watling  . _ U . 
Street  enters  the  County  on  the  East,  hetween  Crackiey 
wood  and  Weston,  and  passes  through  it  in  an  oblique  line 
to  Leintwardine,  in  Herefordshire-  The  most  remark- 
able encampments  are  those  of  Bury  ditches,  and  the 
Walls,  and  at  Puralow,  Barford  Gate,  and  Hawkstone. 

No  certain  remains  cxiat  of  the  Saxon  era.  but  there  are 
many  memorials  of  Norman  grandeur,  and  of  the  stately 
magnificence  of  after  times  * as  the  Castles  of  Shrewa- 
bury,  Bridgenorth.  Clun.  Ludlow,  immortalized  by  the 
residence  of  the  Sidneys  and  the  works  composed  there 
by  Milton;  Hangmond  and  Build  was  Abbeys;  the 
Monastery  of  Wenlock ; Lilleshall  Abbey,  where  are 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Norman  arch ; Hales 
Owen  Abbey;  Wannington  Castle;  Boscobcl  House, 
with  the  oak  that  sheltered  Charles  II. ; several  priories ; 
and  numerous  churc  hes  of  interest  to  the  antiquarian. 

Pennant,  Tour  in  Waits  i Aikin,  Journal  of  a Tour 
through  North  Walts  and  Shropshire  ; Townson,  Tracts 
in  Natural  History  and  Physiology;  Plymley,  Agri- 
cultural Report,  Sfc. ; The  Transactions  of  the  Geolo-r 
gieal  Society ; M'Culloch,  Statistical  Account  of  the 
British  Empire. 


SHROWD,  n.  j See  Enshrowd. 

Shrowd,  r.  I A.  8.  send,  ve stilus,  clothed, 

Shro'wdv,  ( from  scrydan  vestirr,  to  clothe. 

SMRn'wst.EM.  J Skinner.  This  past  participle  was 
formerly  a general  term  for  any  kind  of  covering  (see  the 
Quotation  from  Pennant)  or  clothing,  (Tookc,)  though 
now  commonly  applied  only  to 

That  with  which  the  dead  are  clothed,  and  ( throwds ) 
with  which  the  masts  of  a ship  are  dressed  or  clothed. 

I shope  me  into  a shroud  m I a schepeherd  were. 
Piers  Plnuhman,  aa  quoted  by  Tooke ; but  see  the  Quo- 
tation in  v.  Shrub,  infra. 

And  the  erth  waxetb  proud  withal!, 

For  swote  dewes  that  on  it  Call, 

And  the  pooro  estate  forget. 

In  which  that  winter  had  it  set; 

And  then  became  the  ground  eo  jiroude, 

That  it  wol  hare  a new*  jA rootle. 

And  maketh  eo  quehit  hie  robe  end  foire, 

That  it  had  he  we*  an  hundred  pairs. 

Of  gnus*  and  flour©*. 

Chanter.  7V  Raman/  of  ike  Rote. 

• ■ . — I had  ronthe,  and  eke  pite. 

And  gon  soon*.  eo  softly  a*  I roude. 

Among  the  bushes  pvivelr  me  to  thraade. 

Id.  The  'Comjdmnte  of  ike  tttaek  Knight. 
The  prince  were  even  compelled  by  the  hail,  that  the  pride  of 
the  wind  blew  into  their  faces,  to  seek  some  tknmdntg  place. 

•Wwy.  Artadm,  book  B. 

There  I {band  my  ewnrd  among  *orne  of  tho  throwdt,  wishing, 
1 mast  confess,  if  I died,  to  be  found  with  that  in  my  hand. 

UL  lb.  book  i. 

And  in  the  midit  thereof  a silver  test, 

With  a thick  arbor  goodly  over-dight, 

In  which  ahe  often  us’d  from  open  heat 
Herself*  to  thread,  and  pleasures  to  entreat. 

Sponsor.  firm's  Queme.  book  ii.  can.  7. 
The  town*  thru  shew  me  ; giue  my  nakednos 
Some  thread  to  shelter  it,  if  to  these  «ess, 

Linocn  or  woollen,  you  hone  brought  to  cleanse. 

Chapman.  Hamer , Odyaey,  book  vi. 


If  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodg’d 
Within  these  throadie  limits. 

Mtium.  MS.  of  Coma*,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
An  some  fair  tulip,  by  a storm  opprest, 

Shrinks  up,  sad  fold*  its  silken  arms  to  rest ; 

And.  bending  to  the  blast,  all  jvalu  and  dead. 

Hears  from  within  the  wind  sing  round  its  head: 

So  tkroarded  up  your  beauty  disappears. 

Drgden.  The  Congmed  of  Granada,  act  V. 
lb™  ••  * small  idml  called  Santa  Clara,  which  lies  east  and 
west;  it  is  of  an  indifferent  length,  and  it  appears  like  a dead 
man  stretched  out  in  a thread. 

Dumpier.  Foynget,  ch.  vi.  p.  147. 
Mr.  Hicks,  who  was  commanding  officer  on  board,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  punish  him,  by  giving  him  twelve  Isshai  with  a nt- 
o'nitw-tuila t and  accordingly  ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  the  gang- 
way, and  tied  op  to  the  tAroWs. 

Cook.  Voyage*,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  326. 
The  far  greater  pert  stood  exposed  (at  Paul’s  cross)  in  the  open 
air  ; for  which  reason  the  preacher  went,  in  very  bad  weather,  to  a 
place  called  the  tkroaxU ; a covered  apace  on  the  side  of  the 
church,  to  protect  the  congregation  in  inclement  seasons. 

Penman/.  London,  p.  512. 

To  where  a mangled  corse 
Expos’d  without  remorse. 

Lies  tkrottdlrtt,  uneatumb’d.  he  points  the  way, 

Points  to  ths  prowling  wolf  exultant  o'er  hia  prey. 

Doddry.  Melpomene. 

SHRUB,  1 A.S.  scroll*,  scry  be. 

Siiru'dreo,  l Bushy  trees  of  low  growth  art 

Shru  bby,  r called  shrubs,  and  the  word  may 
Shru'bbkry.  J have  been  originally  applied  to  the 
bushes  which  sprung  up  in  grounds  where  the  tree* 
have  been  scrubbed  up. 

In  a some  stfsen-  when  soft*  was  >e  wmn« 
f ahop  into  oMfris.  fWs  Ptoakmom,  p.  1. 

Nwre  at  hand  were  growing  diuers  throbbed  trees,  the  bough** 
whereof  (for  the  greeter  rcurrrnce  and  exomation  r.f  the  present 
fcolemmtie : he  cutting  and  alining  do  woe,  iretoriued  blood  in  great 
abundance  issuing  from  the  broken  branches. 

Hamer.  Albion’*  England,  hook  iu 
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with  the  bare  recital,  saying,  that  no  ships  cr«r  came  into  Cwiton  SHRUG, 
met  »nn«d  in  thal  manner.  ........  ...  “ 

Anson.  Voyage*,  book  UL  ch.  IX.  p.  511. 

Sir  Smug,  he  cries, — for  lowcil  at  the  board, 

Just  made  fifth  chaplain  of  hi*  patron  lord. 

His  shoulder*  witnessing  by  many  a shrug 
How  much  his  feelings  suffer'd.  eat  Sir  9m»ig. 

Ctmptr.  Hop*. 

SHU'DDER,  D.  schuddtn,  nchuddertn  ; Ger. 

Shi'dde  r,  n.  ] schutten,  tckullem,  quatere , trr- 

They  [rushes]  cannot  justly  be  reckoned  in  the  ranke  either  of  p^jniy  enough,  says  Skinner,  from  the  It.  actio- 

ns. or  brier-bushes  and  brambles,  ne  yet  of  tsll  plants  growing  faM  i ,Tt^tUir,  tn  shake  off.  Wachter  from  quaUrt, 


SHRUB.  Though  they  be  well  shrubbed  and  shred,  yet  they  begin  eeeu 
— now  before  the  spring  to  bud,  and  hop*  again  m time  to  flortsh  as 

SHRUG,  th#  green  bay-tree.  ,n..  /U*i  v 

■ ^ 1 Anderson.  Exposition  of  Benedict*!,  (1573,)  foL  &4. 

Fane  in  the  foreest,  by  a hollow  glade 

Covered  with  munrie  shrubs,  which  sprwdding  brode 
Hid  underneath  them  make  a gloomy  shade, 

Where  foot  of  liviug  creature  never  trode, 

Ne  scar *e  wyld  beaats  durst  come,  there  was  this  wi^bl  s abode. 

Spent' r.  Faerie  Queen*.  book  nr.  can.  4. 


„ i,  or  brier-bushes  a 

up  with  stems  and  stalkes. 


Hoi l and.  Ptinie,  book  xvi.  ch.  XXXfiL 

First  march  the  heavy  mules,  securely  slow, 

O'er  hills,  o'er  dales,  o'er  crags,  o’er  rocks  they  go ; 
Jumping,  high  o'er  the  shrubs  of  the  rough  ground, 

Rattle  the  clattering  cars,  and  the  shock!  axles  bound.  ^ 
Pope.  Hooter.  Iliad,  book  xxiil. 

The  land  about  it  is  dry  and  sandy,  bearing  only  a few  grubby 
tnes.  Dmtpser.  Voyage*,  ch.  **.  p.  135. 

They  lop  off  the  small  branches  of  the  large  trees,  dig  under  the 
roots,  and  there  burn  the  branches  and  small  throb*  and  plants 
which  they  root  up.  . Q 

CoeJk.  Voyage*,  vol.  IV.  book  111.  ch.  ix.  p.  59. 

Enter  a modern  shrubbery  formed  of  a selection  of  the  mod 
arreeabla  flowering  throbs,  and  consider,  whether  there  is  any 
thing  in  the  garden  of  Akinoiu,  in  the  fields  of  FJysiura,  in  Mil- 
ton’s  Paradise,  to  be  compared  with  the  intermixture  of  the  lilac, 
the  syringe,  the  laburnum,  the  doubW-blossumod  cherry,  peach, 
and  almond.  . , , M 

Krnox.  Work*,  vol.  x.  p.  559.  Essay,  No.  115. 

These  are  their  bread,  the  only  bread  they  know ; 

These,  and  their  willing  slave  the  deer,  lhat  crops 
The  shrubby  herbage  on  their  meagre  hills. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  Pretemng  Health. 

Shrub.  By  nn  caay  corruption  of  y to  h,  tyrop  be- 
come* *Arop,  sArwp,  thruh.  Tooke. 

Siirub,  though  almost  a slang  term  for  an  intoxicatin': 
compound,  is  probably  derived  from  the  Arabic  word 
ihcrdbt  (beverage,)  and  more  particularly  “ wine a 
term  commonly  used  by  the  Arabs  in  Syria  and  Bar- 
bary, as  well  as  by  the  Peretuns.  From  thar&bah , 


terr,  Lat  excuUre , to  shake  off. 

To  quake,  to  shake,  to  tremble,  (with  fear,  horror.) 

Alas,  they  make  me  shader. 

Sheiton.  Coign  Clout. 

Saue  bowlings  out  and  shuddering  fears, 

Came  nought  to  rate  or  sight, 

With  grisuous  grones  of  dying  ghosts.  # 

Warner.  Album's  England,  book  L 

1 know  you!  sweare,  terribly  swear* 

Into  strong  shudder*,  and  to  heauenly  agues 
Th’  immortal!  gods  that  bear*  you. 

Shohtpeare.  Timon  of  Athene,  act  iv.  sc.  3.  fob  91. 
The  fright  was  general ; but  th*  female  band 
(A  h*lple»*  train)  in  more  cunfbsioo  stand ; 

With  honour  shuddering,  on  a heap  they  run, 

Sick  at  the  sight  of  hateful  justice  dooe. 

Dryden.  Theodore  and  Honan  a. 
Who  tee  dire  spectres  through  the  gloomy  air 
In  threatening  forms  advance,  and  shuddering  hear 
The  groan  of  wandering  ghosts,  and  yallings  of  despair. 

Biockmor*.  Creation,  book  ill. 

But  sea  l erne’s  moors  and  hideous  bogs, 

Immeasurable  tract.  The  traveller 
Slow  tries  his  maxy  step  on  th'  yielding  tuft, 

Shuddering  with  fear. 

Dyer.  The  Pleeet,  book  u. 

SHJJ'FFLE,  v.  I The  diminutive  of  *Aoc*  : A.  S. 
Siiu'pei.e,  n.  I icm/* ion,  lo  shove;  to  push.  See 
Snu'rrLER,  >Scufplb. 

SHu'rrLiNO,  n.  To  shore  or  push.  (sc.  the  feet.) 
Shu'pplincjly.  J to  move,  at  low  short  steps;  to 


r*.  : * V . • I • ,u«  ULUI.  move  BI  snore  uiainwcim  s w Miuic.Mu«h 

draught,  the  physicians  also  in  the  Middle  onJerj  confute  irregularly ; to  move  from,  push  out 
Ages  got  flkipa,  or  4t  syrapa,  whence  our  word  ^ |J|e  fond  course,  to  evade ; to  move  or  push  together, 

w ..  .. . , , oarn„  irregularly,  hastily,  (ac.  to  escape  notice  or  detection,  and 

SHRUG,  ®.  -1  Wachter  thinks  from  the  same  ^ friudulem1y. 

SHRUG,  n.  > source  as  * w^ritl pn verv  0°  a night  whm  the  lieutenant  and  he  for  their  disport  were 

Shrl  ooino,  ti.  J also  anciently  written  ihrighl,  ry  .udegrote  w shmfleboord,  snddcnUe  cmnroeth  from  tb* 

nearly  approaching  to  Holland  8 thngged.)  It  is  ap-  * mandatum  to  executa  Kildare  on  the  mono*, 


plied  to 

A motion  or  action  of  the  shoulders ; by  drawing  or 
raising  them  towards  the  cars : (in  expression  of  different 
feelings.) 

The  touch  of  the  cnld  water  made  a pretty  kind  of  • *kruSgusg 
curar  over  ber  body,  lik*  tha  twinkling  of  the  fairest  among  the 
fixed  stars.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  bouk  ii. 

Atticus  is  of  opinion,  that  the  shaddow  of  elroes  is  one  of  the 
thickest  and  most  hurtfuil ; neither  doe  I make  any  doubt  thereof, 
if  they  be  let  to  spread  into  great  mines  and  bough*  at  libeitie; 
marie  if  the  braunche*  thereof,  or  of  any  tree  within-finth  be  

thrwged.  (constrict*,)  1 tliinke  thatth*  shade  will  doe  no  harmc  at  ^^nts  that  are  drewn  from  apparitions. 

.1  " ’ IL n » Of....  w„i,  rh  vil  8 ..  • ..1-1  .e.i.  c. 


lioiwshed.  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  Anno  1528, 
Besides,  os  exiles  ever  from  your  homes. 

You  live  perpetual  in  dwturbaney  ; 

Contending,  thrusting,  shuffling  for  your  rooms 
Of  ease  or  honour,  with  impslwncy. 

Darnel.  History  of  Civil  Wart,  book  viii. 

A shoeless  soldier  there  a man  might  meet, 

Leading  his  monsimir  by  the  arms  fast  bound  ; 

Another  hi*  boil  shackled  by  the  feet, 

Who  like  a cripple  shuffled  on  the  ground. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  A gin  court. 
The  use  of  this  pervereo  hypothesis  is  only  to  shuffle  off  all  ar- 


alL  Holland.  Ptinie , book  xviu  ch.  xii* 

Yet  though  he  cannot  skip  forth  now  to  greet 
Every  fine  silken  painted  fool  we  meet, 
lie  tnem  to  him  with  amorous  smiles  allures, 

And  grin*,  smacks,  shrugs,  sud  such  an  itch  endam, 

A«  prentices  or  schuohboys,  which  do  know 
Of  some  gay  sport  abroad,  yet  flare  not  go. 

Lhrnne.  Satire  2. 

Upon  his  being  told  that  th*re  were  in  Ihe  Centurion  four  hun- 
B , L . *1. -_.I  r....  ..r 


Store . Immortality  of  the  Soul,  book  i.  ch.  xiii.  p.  3. 

The  voice  of  conscience  can  he  no  more  heard  in  this  continual 
tumult,  then  the  vagient  cries  of  the  infant  J upiter  amidst  the  rude 
sAirdlc*  and  dancing*  of  the  Cretick  Cory  bantes,  and  tb*  tindding 
and  clashing  of  their  braxen  targets. 

Id.  lb.  book  ii.  ch.  xvlii.  p.  142. 

We  shall  be  condemned  for  the  evils  that  we  have  done,  and 
shall  then  remember  j God  by  his  power  wiping  away  the  diiat 
from  the  tables  of  uni  memory,  and  taking  off  the  consideration 


d red  firelock* , and  between  three  and  four  huudrerl  twrrel*  of  and  the  voluntary  neglect  and  rode  shujfluigs  of  our  casee  of  con- 
• ....  -•«  » — : — — Taylor.  Sermon  2.  voL  l.  p.  39. 


powder,  he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  seemed  to  be  terrified  science, 
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8HUP.  A mere  undistinguished  chaos,  where  sense  and  muon,  brute 
FLK.  anil  man,  arc  thuffled  together  Without  any  ©r«l*r,  like  a confounded 
«_  heap  of  ruin*. 

SHUN.  Scott.  Christian  life . pari  L eh.  U.  p.  14. 

v- 1 One  may  judge  from  hence,  that  Socinua's  pretended  reasons 

against  the  notion  of  remembrance  cere  mere  shuffle  and  pretence, 
carrying  more  of  art  ami  colouring  in  them,  than  of  truth  or  sin- 
cerity. 

tfatrrland,  I for  it,  vol.  ?ii.  p,  64.  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  ch.  iii. 

We  had  fair  weather,  aod  a pretty  smart  gale  of  wind  at  east, 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  it  shifted  to  the  south-west,  being 
rainy,  but  it  soon  came  about  again  to  the  east,  and  blew  a gentle 
gale  ; yet  it  often  shuffled  about  to  the  south-east. 

Dumpier . foynyet,  ch.  xi  p.  306. 

Eusebius  plainly  denies  the  son  to  be  i«  no  **  *eru.  in  ths  tune 
sense  that  he  affirms  it  of  creatures ; and  therefore  must  deny  his 
passing  out  of  non-existence  to  existence,  unlem  he  were  the  greatest 
prevaricator  and  shuffler  imaginable. 

H'atrHand.  Horkt,  sol.  iii.  p.  150.  A Second  Defence  of  tome 
* Queries.  Query  2, 

1 — ■ ■ For  soon  he  sees 

A tall  black  man  skulk  through  the  trees  ; 

He  knew  him  by  his  a hufflissy  twee, 

His  thread-bare  coat  and  hatchet  face. 

Sosnervite.  The  Happy  Disappointment . 

Perhaps  I may  go  shufflingly,  for  I was  never  before  walk'd  in 
trammel* ; yet  1 shall  drudge  and  moil  at  constancy,  till  I base 
worn  off  the  hitching  in  my  pace. 

Drgtten.  Spanith  Friar,  act  i. 
The  paralytic,  who  can  hold  her  curds. 

But  cannot  play  them,  borrows  a friend's  hand 
To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  tort 
Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences. 

Co reper.  The  Took,  book  t. 

A provision  of  endless  apparatus,  a buttle  of  infinite  inquiry  and 
research,  or  even  the  mere  mechanical  labour  of  copying,  may  be 
employed,  to  evade  and  shuffle  off  real  labour, — the  realUUiur  of 
thinking.  Reynold*,  tforki,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.  Discourse  12. 

i w?**  SHU'M,  »n  Amhftric,  from  the  ASthiopic  Seytim, 
“ placed  over,"  signifies  44  an  overseer,*’  41  superintend* 
ent,”  and  is  the  common  title  of  governors  of  provinces. 

Bruce’s  Travel* ; Ludolph,  Lex.  Amharicum. 

SHUME  (aAiim,  " black  or  unpropitinus,”)  is  the 
epithet  distinctively  given.  according  tn  Mr.  Jackson, 
(Morocco,  p.  263 ; Shabeeny,  p.  5.)  by  the  Moors  of  the 
Sahrd  or  Great  African  Desert,  to  the  insufferably  hot 
wind  from  the  East  South-East  which  drives  the  parched 
sand  in  thick  cloud*  over  the  vast  plains  of  ihe  Desert,* 
and  evaporates  every  particle  of  moisture  with  such  rapi- 
dity aa  frequently  to  reduce  the  travellers  to  the  la«t  ex- 
tremity. When  this  wind  springs  up,  and  the  kifilah 
or  caravan  is  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  termed  an 
a’kibah,t  or  44  thickly  crowded  multitude/’  it  is  often 
necessary  to  strike  the  tents  at  once  and  proceed,  in 
order  to  fly  from  the  danger  of  being  overwhelmed. 
Mr.  Jackson,  whose  account  is  perhaps  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated, in  consequence  of  the  extravagant  reports  of 
the  Moors,  says,  that  he  never  felt  tiny  excessive  incon- 
venience from  the  Shum,  North  of  the  province  of  Sus- 
el-aW. 

Grey- Jackson,  Morocco,  2d.  ed.  London,  1609,  4 to. ; 
Id.  Shabeeny’s  Timbuktoo,  London,  1620,  9vo. 

SHUN.  r.  ) A.  S.  tc.un -ion,  ascunian,  orucunian. 

Shu'nless.  \ To  fly,  fly  from  or  avoid.  See 

Eschew. 

To  fly  from,  move  out  of  the  way,  avoid  ; to  evade. 

* Wei’  represented  in  Captain  Lyon's  plate,  Traeelsm  Murza, 

p.  70. 

f A’kibah,  the  collective  noun  from  Tkub,  44  the  crowding  to- 
gether of  camels  towards  water thence,  44  a crowd,’*  * pleasure," 

*e. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


Ech  man  theme  p hus  company?. 

Ihrrs  /V  uhman.  Vision,  p.  22$. 
Bot  Henry  Dauid  sonne,  bat  hit  heir  «uld  U-, 

Contek  for  tu  tchonne,  u*  Steuen  mad  hath 

R.  It  r unite,  p.  1 1 1 . 

1 will  beware,  and  make  a g latte 
of  thre  whilst  I haue  breath, 

Tu  thumte  the  sluttish  sinful  I sect, 
thy  tipling  and  thy  toyrs. 

Tstrbervile . Auntuere  to  tt/e  Countell  of  Epicure i. 
But  when  they  lie  debard  the  same 
which  so  they  thtmde  before, 

They  crie  and  call  for  ty aunts  [Ptisan]  then 
os  sourraigoe  for  tbeir  sore. 

Id.  Of  the  Affliction*  of  kit  Lone. 
Disleall  knight,  whore  coward  corage  chose 
To  wreak*  itself?  on  beast  all  innocent. 

And  tkmnd  the  marke  at  which  it  should  lie  merit , 

Therby  thine  armes  verm  strong,  but  manhood  frayL 
Spenorr.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  5. 

■-  ■ Alone  he  entred 

The  raortall  gate  of  th’  citie,  which  he  painted 
With  thunlettr  dettinie  ; aydelesse  came  off, 

And  with  a sudden  reinforcement  struck? 

Gorioles  like  a planet. 

Shaispeare.  Coriotamus,  set  ii.  sc.  2.  fill.  11. 

It  is  not  suppoard  that  we  should  have  power  always  to  resist, 
unless  we  before-hand  do  what  is  in  our  power  to  then  temptation. 

Alter  bury.  Sermon  4 voi.  itL  p.  85. 

SHUT,®.  I Very  variously  written  by  our  old 
Shut,  n.  I authors.  See  Shoot.  D.  achutten  ; 
Shu'ttiwo,  n.  >Ger.  achutten;  A.  S.  ary  t- an,  to 
Shu'ttbii,  I throw  or  cast. 

Shu'ttle.  J To  cast  or  throw  to,  ac.  the  door  ; 
to  throw  it  close,  to  close  it;  to  dose  in,  to  inclose,  to 
include  ; to  exclude,  to  close  against,  to  close,  to  con- 
clude. 

To  get  shut  of  any  thing ; to  get  it  thrown  or  cast  off 
or  away,  clear  away ; to  get  clear  of,  rid  or  free. 

Shuttle,  see  Shtttlb. 

Jesus  cam  while  the  ghatce  wereu  tdnt,  and  stood  in  the  myddil 
and  eeide,  Pro*  to  ghou.  Iticlf.  John.  ch.  xx. 

Th*  same  days  at  night,  which  was  the  reorow  after  the  Sabot  h 
clay,  when  the  dorea  were  tint,  when:  y*  dyvciples  were  assembled 
together  for  fesre  of  the  Jewrs,  came  Jems  and  atode  in  the 
myddes,  and  said  to  tbt.  Peace  be  with  you. 

Bible,  Anno  1551, 

And  on  a day  befell,  that  in  that  hourc, 

Whan  that  hia  meta  wont  waa  to  be  brought. 

The  gaiter  sketle  the  dorr*  of  the  toure  ; 

He  hered  it  wel,  but  he  spake  right  nought, 

Chaucer.  The  Nnmues  i'reetttt  Tate,  V.  14733. 
My  window?*  wereu  thit  echone. 

And  through  the  gissae  the  sonne  shone 
Upon  ray  bed  with  bright  bemea. 


And  if  the  dore  be  m thette. 

That  he  be  of  his  entre  lette. 

He  will  in  at  the  wyndowe  crepe. 

(tow* 


Cmf.  Am • book  v. 


Syr  Thomas  More,  a little  before  he  was  arrayned  and  con- 


demned, (in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  1535,  and  in  the  xxrii.  yere  of 
the  raygn  of  kyng  Henry  the  eight.)  being  thti  vp  so  clone  in 
prison  in  the  tower  that  be  had  no  penne  nor  inke,  wrote  with  a 


cole  a piatle  in  Latme  to  maister  Anthony  Bonuyae. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Horkes,  p.  1454. 
And  (he)  suffered  grief  so  to  close  hia  heart,  that  hia  breath 
failing  him  with  a dreadful  tint  tiny  of  hia  eyes,  he  fell  down  at  her 
bed  aide.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  hook  iii  p.  695. 

■ ■ The  king's  a- bed. 

He  hath  heene  in  vnuaual  pleasure, 

And  sent  forth  great  largesse  to  your  offices. 

This  diamond  he  greetes  your  wife  withal!, 

By  the  name  of  moat  kind  hoetesse, 

And  tint  rp  in  measureless*  content. 

Shalupeare.  Macbeth,  fol.  136. 

4 c 
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SHUT.  The  weaver  fruit!,  F»  wench,  ptmclil  yon  wrong 

__  Thus  to  krt  slip  the  shuttle  of  your  tcrug. 

gjjy.  Brnurmr.  BnioMMias  I 'ustura/s,  Luck  L mag  4. 

* Just.  An  honest  weaver,  itxi  ns  good  a workman  as  eVr  shot 
sktdtle.  Beaumont  arid  F/etsher.  Tke  Coxcomb,  act  V.  SC.  1. 

A thousand  wayet  he  them  could  raterUine, 

With  all  the  thriftles  games  that  mav  be  found ; 

With  mumming  and  with  mu*kuig  all  around. 

With  tltcc,  with  cards,  with  bollard*  Far  re  unfit. 

With  skuttleca dti,  misserming  manlir  wit. 

Sftemer.  M*tk-r  Uultberd' a Tale,  p.  363. 

• ■ - - I us’d  your  name 

And  urg’d  tV  importance  home  ; but  had  for  answer. 

That  sauce  the  « hut  of  evening  none  had  seen  him. 

Dry  dr*.  Don  Set  attiun,  act  iv.  BC.  I . 
And  yet  the  wealthy  will  hot  brook  dvlay, 

Rut  sweep  above  imr  heads,  and  make  their  way, 

In  lofty  littm  Itoroe,  and  n'iul  and  writ*. 

Or  Bleep  at  ease ; the  shutters  make  it  night. 

Dry  den.  Juvenal.  Satire  5. 

Indeed  their  success  was  very  near  doing  honour  to  their  Ave 
Marios;  for,  altering  thru  course  in  the  night,  and  shutting  up 
, their  windows  to  prevent  any  of  their  lights  from  being  seen,  they 
had  some  chance  of  escaping;  hut  a small  crevice  iu  one  of  the 
tkmilera  rendered  all  their  invocations  ineffectual. 

Aissvm.  Fvyngtfi,  book  U.  eh.  T.  p.  232. 
Now,  shepherds,  clip  your  fleecy  care ; 

Ye  maids,  your  spinning-wHoels  prepare  ; 

Ye  weavrr*  all  your  shutl/es  throw. 

And  bid  broad-cloths  and  serges  grow. 

0*iy.  Tke  Shepherds  Week.  Pastoral  1. 

If,  after  all,  some  headstrong  hardy  lout 
Would  disobey,  though  sore  to  be  shut  out, 

Could  he  with  reason  murmur  at  his  cave, 

Himself  sole  author  of  his  own  disgrace  7 

Cotrper.  Hope, 

SHUTEREIA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  culled  in 
memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Shuler,  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's medical  service.  It  belongs  to  class  Brntandria , 
order  Monogynia,  und  natural  order  Conrolvulacea. 
Generic  character:  calyx  of  five  unequal  sepals,  corolla 
campanulatc ; style  one ; stigma  two-lobed,  lobes  ovate, 
Rattened;  capsule  one-cel  led,  four-seeded. 

Only  one  species,  a climbing  annual  plant,  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  with  cordate,  angular  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers,  except  the  bottom  of  the  bell,  which  is 
purple. 

SH  UTERI  A,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by  Wight 
and  Arnott,  after  Dr.  Shuter,  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's medical  service,  an  excellent  botanist.  It  belongs 
to  the  class  Diadelphia , order  Monogynia.  and  natural 
family  Leguminos*.  Generic  character : calyx  four- 
cleft,  bibmeleate  at  the  base ; corolla  papilionaceous ; 
keel  of  one  piece,  shorter  than  the  wings;  vexillum 
without  callosities;  stamens  diartelphous ; stigma  capi- 
tate ; legume  linear,  compressed,  hairy,  continuous,  five 
or  six-seeded,  partitioned  between  the  seeds. 

This  genus,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  Glycine , consists 
of  three  species,  natives  of  India;  they  are  twining, 
hairy  plants,  with  trifoliate  leaves,  and  axillary  many- 
flowered  racemes. 

SHY,  ad;.  1 D»  BcAoutren ; Ger.  schewen;  Sw. 

Shy,  v.  I sky ; to  shun,  to  eschew,  q.  v. 

Shi'ly,  f To  shy,  is  used  in  common  speech 

Shi'nlss.  J (of  a horse)  as  he  shies  ala  post,  starts 
away  from. 

Shy , adjective,  is  applied  to  one  who  shuns,  avoids, 
evades  company  or  society  ; shuns  or  avoids  to  be  seen; 
and  thus  timid,  diffident,  bashful,  retiring,  reserved ; 
one  who  shuns  through  fear  of  consequences,  aud  thus, 
wary,  cautions. 


1 — T>v  not  impouililv  8HY. 

But  one,  the  wicked*!  caitiffo  on  the  ground,  __ 

May  verm  as  shte,  u grave,  as  junt,  as  absolute  SIALJS, 

Aa  angfb.  . , 

Shaityeare . Jleasurr  far  Measure,  act  V.  K.  1.  foL  80. 

It  can  be  eo  offence  to  the  knowing  and  ingenious,  that  men 
have  a shyness  aud  jealousy  against  such  truth*  as  they  have  not 
been  acquainted  *>ith. 

More.  Pksh»"phicaJ  Writuujs.  Preface,  p,  iii. 

They  ait  very  #*y,  tlierefore  it  i»  hard  to  shoot  them. 

Dumpier.  toy* yes,  vol.  L ch.  iv.  p.  70. 

It  atxrundi  with  graft,  who,  not  being  accustomed  to  lie  dis- 
turbed, were  no  ways  sky  or  apprehensive  of  danger,  tdl  they  hod 
been  frequently  fired  at. 

Justus.  Poyages,  book  iL  ch.  iv.  p.  213. 

To  the  account  already  given  I most  add.  that  there  are  in  all 
parts  of  th»  country  a gaud  numler  of  Vicunnas  or  Peruvian 
sheep  ; but  these,  by  reason  of  their  shyness  and  swiftness,  are 
killed  with  difficulty.  Id.  A book  L ch.  vi.  g.  92. 

SIAGONA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Celeopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennae  filiform ; the  basal 
joint  considerably  larger  than,  the  others,  and  slightly 
increasing  in  she  to  the  extremity ; palpi  six,  slightly 
elongate,  the  terminal  joint  of  the  maxiliariea  a little 
thicker  at  the  apex  ; of  the  labial  securiform ; tabrum 
quadrate,  dentate  in  front ; tnentum  not  jointed,  cover- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  the  under  side  of  the  head, 
very  deeply  notched,  aud  with  a bifid  tooth  in  the 
middle  ; head  large  and  flat ; thorax  heart-shaped  ; body 
depressed;  legs  moderate ; femora  stoutish;  anterior 
tihiee  slightly  notched  within,  but  not  palmated,  the 
intermediate  and  posterior  parr  simple ; tarsi  pen- 
tnmerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Cucvjus  rvfipe »,  Fnbricius ; S. 
rufipts,  Degeer,  Coleoptirrs,  vol.  i.  p.  358.  Twelve 
species,  none  of  which  occur  in  Britain,  and  only  two  in 
Europe,  frequenting  the  Southern  regions. 

SIAGONIUM,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Genet io  character.  Antenna  very  long,  pubescent, 
filiform,  the  basal  joint  longest,  stout,  the  second  slender, 
the  remainder  gradually  increasing  in  size  to  the  apex, 
and  oblong,  the  terminal  one  subovate;  palpi  tour, 
filiform;  ninxitlary  longest,  apical  joint  cylindnc-ovate ; 
tabrum  bi'nbed ; mandibles  dissimilar  in  the  sexes,  in 
the  males  furnished  with  a very  long  tooth  within,  in  the 
females  simple;  head  triangular-urbiculale,  as  wide  a* 
the  thorax,  armed  in  the  males  with  a horn  on  each  side 
before  the  eyes,  unarmed  in  the  females ; eyes  hemi- 
spheric; thorax  obcordate,  dilated  in  front  and  slightly 
margined;  body  linear,  depressed;  elytra  long;  legs 
short;  femora  simple;  tibia  ciliated  within,  and  the 
two  anterior  pair  denticulate  without ; tarsi  five-jointed, 
the  terminal  joint  as  long  os  the  other  four  united. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  quadricorne , Kirby;  Curtis, 

Brit.  Ent.  vol.  i.  pi.  xxiii.  Three  species,  two  of  which 
are  European,  the  type  inhabiting  Britain,  and  the  other 
W est  Indian.  They  reside  beneath  the  bark  of  decaying 
trees. 

SIALIS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Weuroptcrous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenntr  short,  setaceous,  com- 
posed of  numerous  simple  joints,  the  basal  one  robust ; 
palpi  filiform,  the  basal  joint  somewhat  elongate-cylin- 
dric ; mandibles  small;  head  moderate,  as  wide  as  the 
thorax;  eyes  prominent ; ocelli  wanting;  collar  ample; 
mesa-  and  meta-thorax  both  transverse,  tubercular; 
wings  four,  deflex ed  during  repose,  all  of  nearly  equal 
size,  coarsely  reticulated,  anterior  dilated  at  the  base  of 
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the  casta;  nervurr*  variable;  legs  stoutish;  tili te  with 
two  very  short  spurs  at  the  apex  ; tarsi  five-jointed,  the 
last  joint  but  one  bifid. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Hemrrobiu*  lutarius,  Linn&nis ; 
Stephens,  Illust.  Britt.  Ent.  ( Mandibulata ,)  vol.  v». 
p.  134.  Two  species  ; the  typical  one  very  abundant  in 
Britain,  frequenting  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes ; the 
larva  is  aquatic,  very  active,  and  swims  well;  the 
female  lays  a great  quantity  of  conical  brown  eggs ; 
disposed  with  much  symmetry  on  the  Waves  of  aquatic 
plants. 

SIAM.  See  Trans-Gan  oet»c  India. 

SIANKE,  or  Synk.k,  are  corruptions  of  the  Javanese 
word  Chi  like  or  Chankti,  (pronounced  Chang*  kc^,) 
c*  clove/'  the  Caryophyllus  aromaticus  of  botanists. 
The  word  is  correctly  spelt  Chanque  by  Garcia,  accord- 
ing to  the  Spanish  orthography.  Calafur,  said  errone- 
ously to  be  used  by  the  Turks  and  Persians,  is  a mis- 
spelling of  Karanful,  (pronounced  Karamful.)  borrowed 
by  tbe  Arabs  from  the  Greek  caryophylloa.  Marsdcn, 
Malayan  Diet.;  Shakespeare,  HindHtldni  Did. 

SIB,  orl  Goth,  iib,  par,  gasibynn,  rtctmciJiari. 

Sto.  j Junius.  A.  S.  sib,  syb,  sybbe  ; which  Som- 
ner  explains  peace,  quietness,  concord,  agreement; 
kindred,  alliance,  affinity.  Sib-ian,  to  make  peace  or 
pacify;  D.  gfic-tibbe ; Sw.  lif  No  more  nih'd  than 
riece  and  riddle,  that  grew  both  in  a wood  together. 
Hay,  North  Country  /Curds;  and  see  Jamieson,  in  v., 
and  Gossip,  ante.  See  also  Stbrit,  in  Moor’s  Suffolk 
W jrds. 

AHe  that  were  ojt  gs yt  Eiltnonda  the  kynge. 

Other  io  alytncu  of  euy  loue,  to  tletlie  he  let  bryugc. 

ft.  Gloucester,  p.  313. 

And  lvo  is  rybb*  unto  Jmmo  tevene. 

Piers  Ptumhman.  V mom,  p.  123. 

■ And  to  poverte  hym  wedde 

)*  wye  ho  u»  mMs  to  Crjtt  self.  Id.  16.  p.  268. 

And  though  %o  he  that  youre  Inarvda  he  more  sUrde fast  and 
*iker  then  (he  kin  of  your  adversaries,  yet  uolhekx  youre  kinrede 
is  but  • fer  kinrede ; they  hen  but  lilel  si66e  to  you, and  the  kin  of 
youre  enemies  U-u  uiyh  rite*  to  hein. 

Chancer.  The  Tale  of  Met&ens,  p.  1 13. 
But  of  hem  two  a man  mnie  Irre, 

What  is  to  be  so  sMte  of  bloode. 

None  wist  of  other  ho  we  it  stood*. 

Gower.  Can/.  Am.  book  wii. 
But  for  to  hike  of  tyrme  ago, 

Howe  lu*t  of  loue  esci-deth  ltwe, 

It  ought  for  to  be  withdrawe. 

For  every  man  rt  shuhle  dtede, 

And  muneticho  in  his  stbrede, 

Which  loumrtb  gft  to  vengeance. 

Id.  II,  book  viii. 

He  wonnetb  in  the  land  of  fayeirc. 

Tet  n no  fary  burnt?,  n*  t*A  at  afl 
To  rlGrt  but  sprang  of  seed  terrestrial. 

And  whylotne  by  false  fanes  stolne  away, 

Whylet  yet  in  infant  cradle  he  did  crali. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queer, r.  book  iii.  can.  3. 


f*t 

Tlia  bloud  of  rain*  that's  ntee  to  him  be  suckt 
From  me  with  leeches,  Vr  them  break  and  fall 
Off  me  with  that  corruption. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Tbe  7V»  Soils  Kuu*\cn,  act  L sc.  U 

SIBBALDIA,  in  Botany , a genua  so  named  from 
Robert  Sibbald,  M.D.,  author  of  Scotia  Illustrata.  It 
belongs  to  class  Pentandria,  order  Peniagynia,  and 
natural  order  Rosacea.  Generic  character : calyx  Hat- 
ti*h»  ten-clelt,  tbe  five  outer  segment*  accessory ; petal* 
five,  linear- spa  tuLnte ; stamens  five  or  ten ; styles  fire 
or  ten,  lateral ; capsules  five  or  ten,  seated  on  an  almost 
naked  receptacle. 


There  are  three  species;  one  a native  of  the  moun-  MB 
tains  of  Scotland,  S.  procumbent,  another  of  AHaia.  and  B^-kDlAi 
the  other  of  Cappadocia.  They  are  all  evergreen,  sibyl. 
dwarf,  glandless  herbs,  with  trifoliate  leaves  and  corym  , . 

bose  heads  of  yellow  or  white  flowers.  Nearly  related 
to  PotcntiUa. 

SI'BILANT.l  Lat.  sibilan*,  present  participle  of 

Siblla'tion.  | sibilare,  to  hiss ; from  sibilus , which 
Quintilian  has  recorded  to  be  one  of  the  three  words 
(mugilus,  sibilus,  murmur)  formed  from  the  sound 
(oroperciTcui,  Lc.Jictio  nominis)  permitted  to  the  Latin 
tongue. 

Hlning. 

All  metalls  quenched  in  water  give  a sstslalion  or  hiskiog  sound  ; 

(which  hath  on  affinity  with  the  letters;)  notwithstanding  the 
sound  be  created  between  tbe  water  or  vapour  sdiI  tbe  air. 

Bacon.  Sutural  History,  Cent . ii.  aec.  176. 

It  hath  been  tried,  that  a pipe  a little  moistened  on  the  inside, 
but  yet  so  as  there  be  no  drop*  left,  tnnketh  a more  solemn  sound 
than  if  the  pipe  were  dry : but  yet  with  a sweet  degree  of  nota- 
tion or  purling.  Id.  16.  Cent.  iiL  sec.  230. 

It  were  easy  to  add  a nasal  letter  to  each  of  the  other  pair  of 
lisping  and  sslilont  letters.  Holder.  Elements  of  Speech. 

S has  in  English  the  same  hissing  sound  as  in  other  languages, 
and  unhappily  prevails  in  so  many  of  oar  words  that  it  produces  in 
the  car  of  a foreigner  a continued  ti Walton. 

Johnson.  English  Dictionary.  Letter  S. 

SIBINIA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennas  genlculnled,  clavate, 
eleven-jointed,  rather  short  and  stout,  funiculus  six- 
jointed,  its  three  basal  joints  somewhat  elongate, 
obconic,  the  first  most  robust,  tbe  remaining  three 
short,  with  the  apex  truncate ; club  rather  stout,  oblong- 
ovate;  labrum  obsolete;  head  produced  in  front  into 
an  elongate,  free,  slightly  bent  rattmm,  somewhat  at- 
tenuated towards  the  apex ; eye*  large,  lateral,  rounded ; 
thorax  much  narrowed  in  front,  the  base  obsoletely  si- 
nuated  ; sett  tel  him  minute ; elytra  short,  broad,  de- 
pressed on  the  back,  each  rounded  at  the  apex,  and  a 
little  shorter  than  the  abdomen ; legs  rather  short  and 
stout ; femora  unarmed;  tibia  slightly  compressed, 
truncate  at  the  tip,  which  is  a little  spinose  ; tarn  tetru- 
znerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Curculio  vis carter,  Linmcus ; 

Stephens,  Tllust . Britt.  Ent.  (Mandibulata,)  vol.  Iii. 
p.  5S.  Ten  species,  three  of  which,  including  the  type, 
are  found  occasionally  in  Lhgland. 

SIBTIIORPIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  so 
called  in  honour  of  II . Sibthorp,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Botany  at  Oxford.  It  belongs  to  class  Tetrandria , 
order  Monogynia,  and  natural  order  Sibthorpiacea. 

Generic  character:  calyx  five-parted ; corolla  subro- 
tale,  five-lobed;  stamens  four  or  five,  nearly  equal; 
stigma  capitate;  capsule  suborbicular,  compressed, 
dehiscing  at  top. 

A genus  consisting  of  three  species,  small,  creeping, 
radicanl,  tufted  herbs,  with  small,  alternate,  reniform, 
lobed  leaves,  and  axillary,  solitary,  insiguificant  flowers. 

One  species,  S.  Europma,  is  a native  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire,  and  the  other  two  of  South  America. 

SI'BYL,  | Lat*  sybil  la ; q.  d.  eiou  fiovXq  ; no;, 

Si'bylline,  >A3ol.  for  £toc;  ond/3uXi}for/W\>j.  See 

Si'uyllist.  J Vossius:  who  Is  not  satisfied  with 
this,  but  has  nothing  better. 

Tbe  pictures  of  the  Sybils  are  very  common,  and  for  their  pro- 
phecies of  Christ  in  high  esteem  with  Christians ; described  coca- 
manly  with  yowthfnl  faces,  and  in  a defined  number. 

Sir  Thomas  Broom.  Vulgar  Errostrt,  book  v.  eh.  xi.  p.  304. 
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81BYL.  The  other  extreme  may  be,  in  concluding  the  vbote  bu«inc«s  of 
— the  Stbyliime  oracle*  (a*  any  way*  relating  to  Chmstianitj)  to  have 
SICILY.  be*u  u mere  cheat  and  figment;  and  that  there  nrrer  wa»  any 
- ^ thing  in  those  Sibylline  buoli*.  which  vrrre  ureter  the  custody  of 

the  Qu  imlecimvin.  that  did  in  the  Iwut  predict  our  Saviour  Christ 
or  the  t.nres  of  Christianity. 

Cudwerih.  Intellectual  Syelta i,  book  i.  ch.  if.  p.  282. 

They  did  nut  all  acknowledge  the  Stbyl  to  hare  been  a pro- 
pheleta  neither,  since  upon  Celaus  mentioning  a sect  of  Christians 
called  SUylh/tt,  Origin  tella  ua,  that  these  were  such  aa  using  the 
SitiyUtx*  tcstinMNlias,  were  called  so  io  war  of  disgrace,  by  other 
Christiana,  who  would  not  allow  the  Stbyl  to  have  twen  a pro- 
phetesa.  I<L  /*.  p-  284, 

The  great  agent  in  thia  affair  i»  tha  Stiff/;  and.  a*  a virgin,  she 
sustains  two  principal  and  distinct  part* ; that  of  the  inspired 
priest isiH,  t<>  pronounce  the  oracle  : and  that  of  Hierophant,  to  con- 
duct the  initiated  through  the  whole  celebration. 

Harburton.  Dtwtne  Legation,  book  ii.  sec.  4. 

SI'CAMORE,  or)  Fr.  tycomore;  It.  sieomoro  ; 

St'camore.  j Sp.  sieomoro  ; Lat.  ncomontt ; 
Gr.  MKOftopan,  from  crwnj,  a fig,  and  fiopfu,  moru a.  The 
large  maple  tree,  ridiculously  so  named,  says  Skinner, 
though  there  may  be  some  resemblance  in  the  leaves 
and  trunk  to  the  Egyptian  nfcomorti*.  See  the  Quota- 
tion from  Holland’s  Plinie. 


There  taw  I Coll  Tr  age  tour,  BICA- 

Upon  a table  of  ucomonr,  MORE, 

Flay  an  vacouth  thing  to  tell,  — 

I saw  bun  carry  a wind  mcll  SICILY. 

Under  a walnotc  shale. 

Chaucer.  The  Home  of  Fame,  book  Lii. 

The  hedge  also  that  yedo  in  corepaa. 

And  dosed  in  all  the  greene  herbere, 

With  si Vwim«wr  was  set  and  egiatera. 

hi.  The  Flower  and  the  leaf,  p.  395. 

In  Asgi.pt  likewise  there  be  found  many  trews  which  grow  not 
elsewhere  ; and  principally  the  sycamore,  which  thereupon  is  called 
tire  /Egyptian  fig-tree.  The  tree, for  leafe,  biguvsae,  aud  barke,  is 
like  unto  the  mulbcriu  tree. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  book  xiii.  ch.  rii. 

SICCITY.  Fr.  siccite ; It.  aiccita;  Lai.  suet  (as, 
from  aimi*,  dry.  See  Desiccate. 

Dryness. 

They  speak  much  of  the  elementary  quality  of  tieciiy,  or  drie- 
nesse  , and  of  things  dedicating. 

Bacon.  Life  and  Death,  p.  7. 

That  which  b concreted  by  exsiccation,  or  expression  of  hu- 
midity, will  be  resolved  by  bunrectalion,  as  earth,  dirt,  and  clay  ; 
that  which  is  coagulated  by  a fiery  euvtty,  will  suffer  col  liquation 
from  an  aqueous  humidity,  ax  salt  and  sugar. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt , book  ii.  ch.  i.  p.  55. 


SICILY. 


SICILY,  the  richest  and  most  civilized,  as  well  as  Biscari,  and  Corleonc.  Cultivation  appears  very  gene- 
the  largest  of  the  Mediterranean  Islands,  constitutes  ral,  there  being  few  waste  lands,  yet  it  is  conducted 
together  with  the  Neapolitan  dominions  on  the  con-  rather  laboriously  than  skilfully.  The  plough  still  in 
tinent,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  of  which  it  use  merely  skims  the  soil,  a bunch  of  brambles  supplies 
forms  about  a third  of  the  superficies  and  population,  the  place  of  the  harrow,  and  the  other  agricultural  im- 
Its  shape  is  an  irregular  triangle,  terminating  in  three  plcinents  are  equally  rude.  Even  the  primitive  method 
celebrated  capes:  that  to  the  North-East  is  called  of  treading  out  com  with  cattle  is  still  preserved.  The 
Capo  Faro ; that  to  the  South-  East,  Capo  Pantro ; and  system  of  agriculture  generally  followed  is  to  commence 
that  to  the  West,  Capo  Roco;  being  respectively  the  with  sowing  wheat:  this  crop  is  succeeded  by  hemp, 
Pclorum,  the  Paehynv* , and  the  Lilybeeum  of  the  maize,  lentils,  or  other  pulse,  and,  in  the  ensuing 
ancient*.  The  Northern  aide,  or  base  of  the  triangle,  seasons.,  usually  by  barley  and  beans,  followed  by  mixed 
is  21 5 British  miles  in  length,  from  Capo  Faro  to  Capo  esculents  and  a fallow.  The  harvest  commences 
Boco ; the  South-Western,  from  Capo  Roco  to  Capo  towards  the  end  of  June,  and  continues  through  July 
Pasxaro,  is  lbO;  and  the  Eastern,  from  the  last  named  and  August.  The  best  kinds  of  wheat  grown  are  the 
cape  to  Capo  Faro,  is  only  120.  It  lies  between  12°  farro  or  Trilicum  spelt  a,  which  is  a long  grain,  nearly 
45' and  16°  10*  East  longitude,  and  between  35°  40*  twice  the  sire  of  common  English  wheat;  and  the 
and  38®  15' North  latitude:  its  superficies,  according  Majorca  or  Trilicum  ra/rntm,  an  oval,  soft  wheat.  The 

to  Captain  Smyth,  cannot  much  exceed  11,300  square  former  is  commonly  boiled  whole,  as  a substitute  for 

miles.  barley  or  rice ; the  flower  of  the  latter,  which  is  remark- 

Surfkce,  The  appearance  of  the  coasts  of  the  island  is  highly  ably  white,  is  used  only  for  the  best  bread,  biscuits, 
AgTicul-  romantic,  and  they  abound  in  many  naturally  strong,  pastry,  Ac.  The  usual  produce  is  from  ten  to  sixteen 

’ defensible  positions  ; while  ridges  of  hills,  prolongations  for  one ; in  very  favourable  years  the  return  may  be  as 

of  the  Apennines,  the  general  direction  of  which  is  from  great  us  twenty-eight;  so  that,  as  Captain  Smyth  ob- 
East  to  West,  and  which  throw  off  branches  to  the  serves,  the  once  boasted  hundred-fold  of  Sicily  must  be 
Southward,  intersect  its  interior.  The  principal  Sicilian  received  as  a poetical  hyperbole.  Pasturage  is  very 
mountains  arc  comprised  in  two  chains,  one  running  negligently  managed ; and  the  culture  of  artificial 
from  the  Faro  of  Messina  to  Marsala,  and  the  other  grasses  but  little  known.  Hemp  thrives  well  here ; but, 
from  Cefalu  to  Cape  Passaro:  but  none  of  these  are  of  as  its  exportation  ia  forbidden,  very  little  is  grown, 
very  considerable  height,  the  highest  peak  among  them  Cotton  is  profitably  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
not  rising  above  6500  feet.  (.Etna  and  Mount  Eryx,  the  Terra  Nuova  and  Catania.  Saffron  enters  into  the 
loftiest  summits  in  Sicily,  are  both  isolated  mountains.)  exports  of  the  island;  and  the  cultivation  of  sumach  is 
Their  ramifications,  however,  diversify  the  surface  in  attended  with  considerable  profit.  The  olive  grows  on 
every  direction,  and  form  a picturesque  assemblage  of  most  soils,  but  chiefly  affect*  the  calcareous : the  oil,  in 
hill,  ravine,  and  valley,  the  latter  often  spreading  out  general,  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  only  adapted  to  the 
into  extensive  plains,  which  are  animated  by  the  nume-  manufacture  of  soap.  The  beans  of  Sicily  ore,  accord- 
rous  flocks  and  herds  of  this  ever  pastoral  country.  The  ing  to  M.  Sinv>nd,of  extraordinary  size,  and  are  largely 
hilly  regions  are  nobly  wooded ; the  chief  forests^  are  exported  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  Next  to  wheat,  how- 
those  of  /Etna,  Gibel- Manna,  Caronia,  Traina,  Noto,  ever,  the  grape-vine  is  the  chief  object  of  agricultural 
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• SICILY,  attention,  and  is  highly  profitable  both  to  the  grower 
v— v*-*  and  the  revenue.  The  vineyards  are  usually  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  towns.  The  Marsala  is  the  only  wine 
produced  in  the  islund  which  is  exported  to  every  part 
of  the  world  : the  other  growths  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  Italian  markets.  It  is  calculated  that  the  produce 
“ of  a thousand  vines  varies  from  a pipe  and  a quarter  to 
four  pipes  of  wine,  according  to  the  season,  their 
situation,  age,  and  culture.  A trade  is  likewise  carried 
on  in  the  fruit,  the  spirit,  and  the  syrup  of  the  carwbba 
or  locust,  a species  of  bean  ; and  the  Indian  fig,  or 
prickly  pear  is  a very  general  article  of  food  during  the 
time  it  is  in  season.  The  almond  trees  form  numerous 
groves  throughout  tike  whole  island ; and  both  the  nut 
itself,  as  well  as  the  oil  extracted  from  it,  aiTord  staple 
articles  of  exportation. 

The  land  is  leased  out  in  large  farms,  to  companies  of 
farmers,  or  rather  of  shepherds,  some  of  whom  own 
flocks  of  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  sheep.  The  flocks 
are  herded  together,  and  once  a year  are  numbered  as 
follows: — there  is  a table  prepared,  divided  into  as 
many  compartments  as  there  are  proprietors,  and,  whilst 
the  sheep  are  made  to  pass  through  a narrow  passage, 
a small  pebble  is  thrown  into  the  compartment  of  the 
proprietor  to  whom  the  animal  belongs : the  colour  of 
the  pebble  serves  to  indicate  the  sex  and  age  of  the 
animal,  and  also  whether  the  sheep  is  with  young  or  not. 
The  accounts,  taken  as  above,  are  registered  in  the  books 
of  the  co-partnery,  and  the  profit  or  toss  is  apportioned 
according  to  the  balance  thus  struck.  The  chief  ex* 
penses  are  the  rent,  and  the  pay  of  the  shepherds,  who 
are  all  partners  in  the  scheme.  The  returns  proceed 
from  the  dairy,  the  wool,  and  the  sub-letting  of  the 
belter  land  to  the  small  formers. 

Climate  The  temperature,  generally  speaking,  may  be  pro- 
nounced excellent.  Malaria,  however,  is  common  in 
the  autumn,  being  a species  of  less  inveterate  yellow 
fever.  The  medium  height  of  the  thermometer  is  62° 
5',  of  the  barometer  29®  80',  and  of  the  pluviometer 
26  inches.  The  thermometer  in  the  hottest  days  rises 
as  high  as  90°  or  92°,  and  very  seldom  falls  below  36°, 
even  in  the  depth  of  Winter.  “ The  highest  barometri- 
cal index,'*  says  Captain  Smyth,  '*  I have  observed  in 
very  severe  weather,  aud  light  Westerly  airs,  was  30° 
47';  and  the  lowest,  in  gloomy  weather  and  South- 
East  gales,  29*  13'.’*  The  most  annoying  wind  is  the 
sirocco,  or  South-East ; which  generally  continues 
three  or  four  days,  and,  though  blighting  in  its  general 
effect  in  Summer,  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  several 
useful  plants  in  Winter.  The  island  has  ever  been 
subject  to  alarming  and  desolating  earthquakes,  of 
which  it  is  remarkable  that  thirteen  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive on  record  have  occurred,  though  in  different  years, 
between  the  10th  of  January  and  the  2Sth  of  March. 
These  appalling  visitations  usually  happen  after  heavy 
rains.  The  country  sometimes  labours  under  a drought 
from  April  to  September;  and  the  regular  rains  do  not 
commence  until  November,  between  which  month  and 
March,  besides  occasional  snow-storms,  they  fall,  at 
different  periods,  in  very  heavy  torrents,  often  accom- 
panied with  vivid  and  very  dangerous  lightning.  The 
cold  lasts  but  for  a short  period,  being  quickly  invaded 
by  Spring,  the  season  which  renders  the  island  so 
delightful,  and  which  has  fired  the  imagination  of  the 
poets ; the  Summer  is  oppressively  warm ; aud  the 
Autumn  is  dangerous  to  debilitated  constitutions. 

rivers,  fit c.  Tile  Mediterranean  takes  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian 


Sea  to  the  North  of  the  island ; of  the  Sicilian  on  the  [SICILY. 
South ; and  of  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  East : the  Faro  di  f 

Memna. , or  Straits  of  Messina,  which  divide  Sicily 
from  the  continent,  are  15  miles  in  breadth  at  their 
broadest  part,  and,  at  their  narrowest,  only  27 S3 
geometrical  paces.  The  celebrated  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis  lie  at  the  North  entrance  of  the  Straits,  where 
they  are  five  miles  broad ; and  though  the  former  is 
shorn  of  the  terrors  with  which  it  was  invested  by 
antiquity,  being  only  a common  rock  of  bold  approach, 
where  the  surges  ore  no  heavier  than  on  any  other  part 
of  the  coast,  yet  Chary bdis,  now  the  whirlpool  of  Galo- 
faro,  still  has  its  dangers.  It  is  an  agitated  water,  from 
70  to  90  fathoms  deep,  circling  in  quick  eddies,  and  is 
probably  owing  to  the  meeting  of  the  harbour  and 
lateral  currents  with  the  main  one.  Even  in  the  present 
day  small  craft  are  endangered  by  it,  and  Captain 
Smyth  states  that  he  has  seen  a seventy- four  gun  ship 
whirled  round  on  its  surface ; so  that  it  must  have  been 
a perfect  Maelstrom  to  the  undecked  boats  of  the 
ancients.  The  rivers  of  Sicily  hardly  deserve  the  title. 

They  ure  mere  mountain  streams,  few  of  which  ore 
navigable  even  at  their  mouths,  and,  in  the  dry  season, 
their  channels  become,  for  some  distance,  tolerable 
roads. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  excellent  rentmes 
of  the  geology  and  zoology  of  the  island,  to  the  valuable 
contributions  furnished  by  Professor  Jameson  and  Mr. 

Swaioson  to  Mr.  Hugh  Murray’s  F.neyclofxedia  of  (}to- 
graphy.  The  remarks  on  the  zoology  are  stated  to  be 
the  result  of  personal  observations,  made  during  a long 
residence  in  the  island. 

“ The  native  quadrupeds  in  former  times  appear  to  Zoology.} 
have  been  much  more  numerous  than  they  are  at 
present:  this  diminution  has  not  originated  in  the 
increase  of  population  or  of  agriculture,  for  both  of 
these,  it  is  well  known,  have  enormously  retrograded 
since  the  splendid  epoch  of  Sicilian  history.  The 
diminution  of  the  larger  animals  originates  in  two 
causes:  first,  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  shelter;  and, 
secondly,  the  universal  passion  for  shooting.  The  ancient 
forests  of  Sicily,  which  once  sheltered  the  larger  game, 
have  been  gradually  diminishing,  aud  the  next  century 
may  possibly  witness  their  total  disappearance.  The 
only  fuel  burnt  throughout  the  island  is  wood  and  char- 
coal. Now  a Sicilian  landed  proprietor  never  thinks  of 
planting  any  other  trees  than  vines  or  olives;  to  benefit 
his  estate  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  to  inherit  after- 
wards never  enters  his  imagination.  With  such  a con- 
stant and  universal  demaud  for  fuel,  aud  with  no 
measures  being  taken  to  provide  a future  supply,  it  may 
therefore  be  easily  imagined  that  wood  is  already  scarce. 

The  vast  forests  of  jEtna,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  and  which  originally  belted  that  stupendous  moun- 
tain, have  been  so  diminished  in  modern  times,  that  they 
hardly  exist  but  in  name.  In  these  regions  immense 
quantities  of  charcoal  are  made,  and  sent  to  all  parts  oi 
the  islund.  Trees  are  felled  every  day,  but  not  one  is 
ever  planted ; in  short,  even  in  1815,  after  the  British 
troops  had  been  in  the  islund  ten  years,  wood  began  to 
be  so  scarce,  that  their  rations  of  fuel  were  principally 
brought  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Calabria. 

M The  scarcity  of  wild  animals  originates  also  in 
another  cause : every  Sicilian  peasant  carries  his  gun  as 
constantly  upon  his  shoulder  as  he  does  his  cap  upon 
bis  head  ; and  he  shoots  at  every  thing.  With  but  little 
shelter  for  retreat,  or  for  breeding,  and  perpetually 
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SirlLY.'  exposed  to  deal  ruction  by  the  cun.  it  is  not  surprisin'* 
that  Sicily  in  general  should  be  as  remarkable  f*»r  its 
paucity  of  resident  bird*  and  quadrupeds,  as  it  is  for  its 
naked,  unwoodal  appearance,  lu  scenery  is  grand  and 
magnificent ; but  every  where  it  U deficient  in  wood 
and  water. 

44  In  former  times,  it  appear*  that  several  wild 
animals,  now  seldom  if  ever  seen,  were  met  with  in 
abundance-  Authorities  cited  by  Mongitore  ( Sicilia 
Ricercala , 1742.)  show  that  the  wolf  was  always 

a scarce  animal,  and  is  now  probably  extinct.  The 
wiki  boar  was  formerly  common,  and  much  hunted; 
and  the  early  historians  mention  porcupines  or  spined 
pigs  (ftrei  spin  mu,  Armatidi  spin*1)  as  being  wild  in 
the  forests  of  /Etna:  that  Ui is  animal  should  not  have 
been  originally  a native  of  Europe  appears,  therefore, 
highly  improbable.  Fazello,  one  of  the  earliest  Sicilian 
writers,  asserts  tlial  fallow  deer  ( damn ) were  found  wild 
ill  abundance  on  the  lofty  mountainous  chain  of  the 
Madonin  ( olim  Nebrodes,)  and  on  thut  of  Dinarnare 
(o/i/n  Neptuni.)  From  the  latter,  owing  to  its  vicinity 
to  Messina,  both  deer  and  forests  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared. We  do  not  believe,  indeed,  thut  this  noble 
animal  is  any  longer  wild  in  this  island  ; but  large  herds 
tire  stated  to  exist  in  the  woods  of  Miminno,  belonging 
to  the  Prince  of  Paterno  and  the  Duke  de  Monialto, 
where  they  arc  preserved.  The  same  authors  mention 
the  stag  as  being  particularly  numerous,  both  on  the 
sides  of  .'Etna  and  in  llie  forests  of  the  Nebrodes. 
Upon  these  latter  mountains  were  also  found  numbers  of 
wild  goats,  whose  teeth  were  tinged  with  a golden  hue, 
probably  originating  from  the  nature  of  some  particular 
plant  there  abundant.  Hares  and  rabbits  are  now 
almost  the  only  native  quadrupeds  to  be  met  with ; the 
latter  are  not  common,  and  the  former  are  stated  to 
have  been  introduced  in  the  island  by  Anaasfla,  tyrant 
of  Reggio.  (Mong.  Sic.  Rrc.  vol.  i.  p.  2S3.) 

14  Among  the  birds  of  Sicily  must  be  reckoned  many 
species  common  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Africa ; these 
arc  principally  of  the  wading  tribe.  The  swampy  lakes 
and  inaccessible  morasses  of  Leontmi  and  Syracuse 
afford  shelter  to  vast  flocks  of  water  fowl,  which  arrive 
during  the  spring  and  autumnal  migration.  The 
malaria , a most  virulent  and  fatal  species  of  ague,  en- 
gendered by  these  low  lands,  renders  them  almost  un- 
inhabitable during  the  greater  part  of  the  vear,  and  is  a 
sure  protection  to  the  birds  themselves.  The  immense 
flocks  of  quails  which  pass  by  the  way  of  Sicily  to  the 
Northern  parts  of  Italy  during  the  month  of  April  is 
almost  incredible  ; it  is  no  uncommon  tiling  for  a good 
sportsman,  with  one  dog,  to  bug  from  fifty  to  sixty 
brace  the  first  day  after  their  arrival.  Bee-eaters, 
orioles,  rollers,  hoopoes  are  then  common  over  every 
part  of  the  island,  and  are  pursued  by  numerous  hawks 
and  owls  ; but  the  whole  disappear  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  The  African  flamingo  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon bird  in  the  sotitary  marshes  of  Syracuse,  where  the 
pelican  also  is  an  occasional  visiter.  The  beautiful 
purple  heron,  the  night  heron,  the  little  bittern,  the 
long-legged  plover,  the  glossy  ibis,  the  pratincole,  and 
several  other  rare  European  species,  are  among  the 
common  migratory  visiters,  and  give  to  the  ornithology 
of  Sicily  an  interest  which  it  would  not  otherwise  pos- 
sess. 

u The  insects  of  Sicily  are  more  numerous  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  bare  and  unsheltered 
nature  of  its  surface.  The  character  of  its  entomology 


is  decidedly  more  allied  to  that  of  Northern  Africa  than  SICILY, 
of  central  Europe.  All  those  genera  which  delight  in 
a hot,  sandy  soil  are  particularly  numerous ; as  srura- 
bams,  ( Mac  Lray,)  trox,  pimelia,  scarite*,  gryllus, 
sphex,  amphicoma,  bembex,  chrysis,  osmia,  Ac.  Sicily 
is  very  rich  in  hymenoptcrous  insects ; and  of  the  genus 
Anthrax,  or  sand-flic*,  we  discovered  nearly  thirty 
species  in  the  vicinity  of  Mesiaua  alone. 

“ The  butterflies  ( Papilionid «)  are  numerous,  and 
comprise  the  most  elegant  species  known  in  Europe* 
Podaliriux  Europtrut , Sw.,  Goncpleryx  Cl*opatrat 
Eurymut  hyale , Sw.,  P.  Daplidicr , A.  Lalhonia , *Vc. 
are  common.  Africa  imparts  to  Sicily  oue  of  her  most 
superb  and  imposing  butterflies  in  the  rare  P.  Jasiust 
Jtuia  Europrea , Sw.,  which  we  have  occasionally  cap- 
tured near  Messina. 

“ Flights  of  devastating  locusts,  unknown  to  the 
other  parts  of  Europe,  have  occasionally  afflicted  this 
fruitful  island.  The  earliest  upon  record  is  mentioned 
by  Fuzello,  who  says  that  (about  the  15th  of  May, 

1355)  the  heavens  were  darkened  by  vast  clouds  of 
locusts  coming  from  Africa;  that  they  spread  over  the 
island,  and  begun  to  make  all  verdure  disappear ; but 
that  a sudden  change  of  wind  taking  place,  us  if  by 
miracle,  they  departed  in  dense  squadrons,  and  were 
driven  into  the  Ionian  sea,  where  their  bodies,  being 
cast  upon  the  shore,  caused  such  putrefaction,  that  a 
grievous  plague  ensued. 

u More  recent  flights  of  locusts  appeared  in  1637, 
and  iu  the  four  years  following  1656;  also  in  1657, 

1G8B,  and  1689.  But  the  mwt  destructive  appears  to 
he  that  of  1708.  These  terrific  insects,  as  Mongitore 
relates,  first  landed  at  Sicli ; from  whence,  spreading 
themselves  in  vast  armies  over  the  whole  island,  they 
caused  devastation  and  ruin  during  the  five  following 
year*.  In  modern  times  the  island  has  happily  been 
spared  from  this  scourge. 

44  Tfie  predominating  rocks  are  tertiary,  secondary,  Geufogy. 
and  volcanic ; the  older  ones,  or  those  of  the  primitive 
class,  being  less  abundant.  The  primitive  rucks  are 
found  at  the  North-East  corner  of  the  island,  near 
Messina,  where  the  prevailing  kind  appears  to  be  gneiss. 

The  transition  constitute  u chain  of  hills  extending 
obliquely  from  Melazzo  on  the  North  coast  to  Taormina 
on  the  East.  They  consist  chiefly  of  mica  slate,  clay 
slate,  with  beds  of  glance  coal,  quart*  rock,  greywacke, 
sandstone,  ami  limestone.  Nearer  than  these  is  a great 
deposit  of  sandstone,  with  a few  subordinate  beds  uf 
marl  and  limestone,  which  occupies  a great  part  of  the 
central  chain  of  the  island,  and  extends  along  part  of 
the  Northern  cowl.  It  first  occurs  to  the  East  of 
Palermo,  near  the  river  Piluto,  a few  miles  from  Cefalu. 

It  is  older  than  the  Jura  or  Apennitie  limestone.  Rest- 
ing apparently  upon  this  sandstone  is  a formation  of 
limestone  ami  dolomite,  composing  the  North-Western 
part  of  the  island,  and  which  appears  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  Jura  or  Apennine  limestone.  Caves  containing 
liones  occur  in  it.  Resting  upon  thi*  formation  is  a 
deposit  of  maria  and  limestones,  containing  nummulites 
and  hippu riles,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  chalk  and 
green  sand  of  English  geologists.  Upon  these  rest  a 
series  of  cretaceous  limestone  and  marls  of  flic  older  ter- 
tiary epoch.  The  fifth  formation  is  an  extensive  tertiary 
limestone,  found  both  North  and  South  of  the  grand 
central  range.  Above  this  rests  a still  newer  deposit  of 
a conglomerate,  containing  shells  of  species  now  existing 
in  the  Mediterranean : it  is  well  seen  on  the  North  coast. 
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SICILY,  and  to  the  south  of  Syracuse.  Of  the  same  age  with 
this  deposit  is  a boue  breccia,  which  forms  beds  lying 
upon  Uie  preceding,  and  also  occurs  in  caves;  ami  in 
both  situations  contains  hones  of  the  elephant,  hippo- 
potamus, and  deer,  with  a few  of  a carnivorous  animal  of 
the  genus  Canis . Still  newer  than  this  bone  conglome- 
rate is  a diluvial  deposit,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds : 
the  oldest  occupies  considerable  heights,  the  newest 
covers  the  bottom  of  valleys.  The  tertiary  rocks,  so 
abundant  in  the  island,  contain  beds  of  common  salt, 
sulphur;  gypsum,  alum,  along  with  beautifully  crystal- 
lized sulphate  of  strontites.  Volcanic  action  appears  to 
have  been  ia  operation  from  a very  remote  period  in 
this  island,  as  is  evinced  by  the  different  sets  of  volcanic 
rocks  which  rElna  affords.  At  Macaluha,  a hill  near 
Girgenti.  consisting  of  blue  tertiary  clay,  there  is  a con- 
tinual disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  ami  curbonated 
hydrogen,  from  small  cavities,  shaped  like  craters, 
which  are  filled  with  muddy  water  mixed  with  mineral 
oil.  When  the  quantity  of  gas  emitted  is  great,  it 
throws  up  the  mud  to  the  height  of  200  feet;  these  are 
called  air  volcanoes. 

“ Sicily  is  not  rich  in  metals ; the  mountains  lo  (lie 
north-west  of  Taormina  present  traces  of  a gold  mine, 
said  to  have  been  worked  at  a very  remote  period. 
Some  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  men- 
tioned. Beds  of  sulphur  occur  abundantly  in  the  blue 
tertiary  clay;  and  though  Sicily  has  long  supplied 
Europe  with  that  mineral,  its  stores  are  yet  far  from 
being  exhausted.  The  blue  clay  also  contains  beds  of 
rock  salt,  of  which  the  most  considerable  are  at  Alimina, 
North-East  of  Castro  Giovanni,  where  this  substance  is 
found  both  massive  and  crystallized.” 

Botany.  W’c  learn  from  Sinyth  that  the  principal  of  the  many 
delicate  plants  which  flourish  in  the  open  air  are  some 
species  of  the  musa,  the  lotus,  the  ant  holy  za,  the  zizy- 
phus,  the  nymphaea,  the  cannacorus,  the  cassia,  and  the 
euphorbia;  and  many  rare  species  of  the  cactus,  the 
acacia,  the  cyperns  papyrus,  and  other  botanical  pro- 
ductions, more  especially  in  the  luxurious  grounds  of 
Palermo,  Girgenti,  Syracuse,  Carini,  and  the  /Etnean 
regions.  The  licorice  plant  grows  in  spontaneous  abun- 
dance on  the  plains  of  Milazzo  and  Catania,  and  in  the 
South-Western  districts  of  the  island,  where  a consider- 
able quanlity  of  licorice  is  manufactured  for  exportation. 
The  Ricinu*  palmti  Chritti  grows  luxuriantly  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  but  though  the  beans  are  ns  preg- 
nant with  castor  oil  as  those  of  tropical  growth,  the  Sici- 
lians derive  little  advantage  from  the  circumstance, 
being  unacquainted  with  the  proper  mode  of  expressing 
it.  The  raising  of  the  sugar-cane  is  now  nearly  discon- 
tinued ; the  cotton  plant  is  an  object  of  agri culture  at 
Mazzara,  and  other  places  where  the  influence  of  the 
Westerly  breeze  is  most  felt ; and  the  pistacio,  fig,  and 
dale  abound.  The  timber  consists  of  elms,  chestnuts, 
pines,  oaks,  ash,  planes,  poplars,  willows,  mulberries, 
Ac.;  and  the  different  enclosures  are  surrounded  by  the 
Agave  Americana,  which  forms  an  impenetrable  fence. 
Such  declivities  as  are  too  steep  for  cultivation,  but  have 
the  advantage  of  a Northern  aspect,  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  brushwood,  consisting  of  the  arbutus,  the 
myrtle,  the  cosonilla,  several  species  of  htath,  the  Spa- 
nish broom,  and  the  evergreen  oak:  this  is  thinned 
every  third  year,  and  sold  as  faggots. 

The  geological  and  other  physical  features  peculiar  to 
the  .E tn can  region,  will  be  found  under  the  Article 
jEtka. 


Sicily  was  formerly  divided  into  three  Provinces,  SICILY ; 
called  Valb\  or  valleys,  formed  by  the  chains  of  the  '<•— 
Apennines,  viz.  Val  di  Mazsara , which  comprehended 
the  Western  angle  of  the  island  ; Vat  di  Ditnone , which 
embraced  the  North-Eastern;  and  Val  di  Nofo,  the 
South-Eastern.  The  present  division  is  into  seven  In- 
tendancies or  Provinces,  as  given  in  the  following  Table, 
and  which  are  styled  by  way  of  distinction  from  the 
continental  Provinces,  Dominj  al  di  Id  del  Faro , or  the 
domains  beyond  the  Pharos. 

loti'rwU.ncW-  Population.  <’Wf  Town*.  r 


Palermo.......  438,000  ■■  Palermo,  Mnnreulr,  Curleocie,  Ter- 

miui,  Cefalu,  Uuaaquino,  Iilmod 
of  Ustica. 

Menaina, ......  255,000  ..  Mosama,  MeSairu,  Patti,  Mixtretta, 

Knndaxxo,  Taurmitta,  Ca&tro- 
r«uK  the  Lipari  Islands, 

Catania  .......  293,000  ..  Catania,  Aci-reale,  Miaeali,  Pa- 

tcrniV,  Bronte,  Nicosia,  Calta- 
gtron*. 

Syracusa  ......  100,000  ..  Syrncuka,  Augusta,  Koto,  Sp&cra- 

funio,  I *pica,  Modira,  Scicli.  Ha* 
pm.  Conukn,  the  Isle  of  iiar- 
faunrid. 

Caltiuiiaett*. . . . 101,000  . C«ltan;*et1a.  Leouforlc,  Ha/sarino, 
Temnov*.  Piazxi,  ('antro-tiio- 
▼anni,  Phtra-Parrio. 

Girgeati  ......  199,000  ..  Girgenti,  Palma,  N«rn,  Mttssomeli, 


Smcca,  Samhueca,  .-Uinta.  Cau- 
nigata.  CaiUdica,  Bivoua:  the 
1-Uml  of  PantclUri*.  (inhabit- 
ed:)  the  Isles  of  Lnoss  end 
Lampedusa,  (uninhabited.) 

Trapani  .......  140,000  ..  Trapani,  MoofevGiuliuno, 

latnare.  Alcamo,  Cululaiimi,  Sj- 
W*rni,  Costi'hrelranu.  Muzzara, 
Marsala,  the  group  of  the  A:  gate*. 

Total  1,6*2,000 

Three  of  the  above  have  already  been  described  in 
alphabetical  order,  tiz.  Catania,  Girgenti,  and  Mes- 
sina. We  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  important 
cities  of  Palermo  and  Syracuse.. 

Palermo , the  ancient  Panormvs , is  seated  on  the 
Northern  coast  of  Sicily,  in  a fertile  and  well-cultivated 
plain,  at  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name. 
To  the  North-West  of  the  city  is  a fine  mole  running 
out  from  the  arsenal  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  into  nine 
and  ten  fathoms  water,  with  a lighthouse  and  battery  at 
its  termination.  The  port  thus  formed  is  a very  conve- 
nient one,  and  capable  of  containing  a number  at  ves- 
sels; and  though  a heavy  sea  sometimes  rolls  into  the 
bay,  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  by  ships  properly 
found  in  anchors  and  chain  cables.  The  houses  ore 
built  in  the  same  fashion  as  those  throughout  Southern 
Italy,  the  roofs  being  fiat,  and,  instead  of  windows,  there 
being  balconies  with  glass  doors.  Most  too  of  the 
houses  are  provided  with  fountains,  even  to  the  second 
and  third  stories.  The  streets  are  straight,  and  for  the 
most  part  terminate  in  the  two  principal  ones,  the  To~ 
ledot  and  the  Strada  Nuoca.  The  finest  promenade  in 
the  city  is  the  Marina,  along  the  seashore,  which  ter- 
minates in  the  botanic  garden.  “ Palermo,”  observes 
Captain  Smyth,  **  is  regularly  built,  and  with  better 
finish  might  be  esteemed  an  elegant  city ; but  it  presents 
an  incongruous  mixture  of  pomp  and  poverty,  of  fasci- 
nating gaiety  and  disgnsting  wretchedness,  exemplified 
in  noble  ranges  of  palaces,  disgraced  at  their  liases  by 
the  stalls,  shops,  and  ‘ mezzanihi,’  or  lofts  of  the  lower 
orders  ; in  gandy  equipages  parading  the  same  streets 
with  sturdy  mendicants,  vociferously  demanding  food, 
or  sluggishly  taking  their  siestas  on  the  pavement,  and 
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SICILY,  ridding  each  other  of  vermin  between  their  napes.”  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  Royal  Palace,  an  imposing  edi- 
fice. constructed  at  different  periods,  but  irregular  and 
inharmonious ; the  Observatory,  rendered  celebrated  by 
the  discoveries  of  Piarai : the  Vicaria  or  public  prison  ; 
the  Hospital;  the  Cathedral,  creeled  about  USD  by 
Archbishop  Walter,  an  Englishman;  the  University, 
an  extensive  foundation,  furnished  with  an  anatomical 
collection,  a printing-press,  and  a library  of  upwards  of 
30,000  volumes  ; and  a multiplicity  of  churches,  which 
are  rather  characterised  by  sumptuousness  and  profu- 
sion of  ornament  than  by  taste.  The  construction  of 
the  latter  is  for  the  most  part  uniform  and  monotonous, 
us  they  are  generally  built  with  an  elevated  facade,  a 
large  nave,  and  two  side  aisles,  bounded  by  lateral 
chapels,  and  decorated  with  pillars,  paintings,  statues, 
flowers,  and  candelubra  ; the  high  altar  faces  the  prin- 
cipal sate,  with  the  choir  immediately  behind,  and  the 
chapels  of  the  Virgin  and  Holy  Sacrament  in  the  tran- 
septs. 

Palermo  is  an  Archbishop’s  See,  the  seal  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Justice  of  the  island,  and  the  residence 
of  its  Governor-General,  who  has  now  merely  the  title  of 
Lieutenant,  (LuogoUnente.) 

The  felt  of  Sl  Rosalia,  which  is  held  in  the  month  of 
July,  yearly  attracts  immense  crowds  from  every  quarter 
of  the  island  to  Palermo,  and  gives  an  impetus  to  its 
trade,  which  is  otherwise  very  considerable.  Population 
170,000.  The  lighthouse  of  Palermo  stands  in  North 
latitude  38°  8'  15".  and  in  East  longitude  13°  21'  56". 

Many  fine  specimens  of  Moorish  architecture  exist  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  city.  There  are  likewise  some  Ro- 
man remains  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  the  Temple 
of  Venus,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sege.tta,  about  18 
miles  from  Palermo,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  per- 
fect extant  of  antiquity. 

Syracuse. — The  modern  city  of  this  name  is  a fortress 
of  considerable  strength,  and  a seaport,  seated  in  a fine 
alluvial  plain  ; but  only  memorable  from  its  former 
greatness,  with  which  its  present  state  forms  a melan- 
choly contrast.  Of  the  five  magnificent  and  populous 
quarters  into  which  it  was  divided,  namely,  Ortyifia. 
Achradina,  Tyche,  Neapolu,  and  Epipolit,  the  first 
alone  is  still  inhabited  ; and,  on  this  petty  isthmus,  the 
cradle  of  ancient  Syracuse,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  vast 
and  proud  city  which  erst  braved  the  power  of  Athens, 
of  Carthage,  and  of  Rome.  Ruins  scattered  over  a cir- 
cumference of  twenty  miles,  and  some  remaining  monu- 
ments, are  all  that  attest  the  existence  of  its  pristine 
grandeur.  Its  port  is  now  encumbered  with  sand,  and 
etui  only  admit  vessels  of  small  burden  ; the  river  Ana- 
pus,  which  runs  into  the  sea  on  the  West  side  of  the 
harbour,  is  suffered  to  be  itself  contaminated,  and  its 
current  much  impeded  by  the  pernicious  practice  of 
steeping  hemp  in  it  during  the  Summer ; and  the  cele- 
brated Fountain  of  Arethusa,  which  once  received  divine 
honours,  has  dwindled  from  a noble  torrent  to  a petty 
stream  in  which  the  modern  nymphs  of  the  city  wash 
their  dirty  linen.  The  streets  of  Syracuse  are  confined 
and  narrow,  and  its  public  buildings,  though  numerous, 
have  little  to  recommend  them ; '*  yet,”  says  Captain 
Smyth,  **  it  would  be  a respectable  city  were  it  not 
viewed  as  the  wreck  of  one  so  celebrated  in  remote 
ages. 

The  chief  of  the  ancient  remains  are  the  Temple  of 
Minerva,  now  the  cathedral,  which  has  been  disfigured 
by  various  alterations  the  Theatre,  hewn  out  of  the 


solid  rock,  and  capable  of  containing  upwards  of  13,000  SICILY 
spectators;  the  Amphitheatre,  a vast  building,  but  infe- 
Hot  to  the  preceding  ; and  the  Ear  of  Dionysius,  now 
called  the  Paradiio.  This  cavern,  which  is  interesting 
from  the  fable  attached  to  it,  is  in  the  shape  of  a para- 
bolic curve,  ending  iu  an  elliptical  arch,  with  sides 
parallel  to  its  axis,  perfectly  smooth,  and  covered  with  a 
slight  stalactitic  incrustation  that  renders  its  repercus- 
sions amazingly  sonorous.  It  has  been  partly  filled  up, 
hut  is  still  64  feet  high,  from  17  to  35  broad,  and  167 
deep.  The  echo  is  far  from  distinct,  for  if  two  or  more 
people  speak  together,  it  occasions  only  a confused  cla- 
mour. This  much  fumed  cave  is  included  in  the  second 
of  the  Laiomiet ; which  were  the  quarries  whence  the 
stone  for  the  construction  of  the  city  was  originally 
drawn ; and  few  spots  are  more  productive  of  olives, 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  almonds,  and 
figs  than  this,  with  which  so  many  painful  ideas  are 
associated.  The  Catacombs  of  Syracuse  had  probably 
the  some  origin  as  the  Latomia ; they  form  extensive 
subterranean  streets  of  tombs,  and,  indeed,  are  usually 
considered  larger  than  those  of  Rome. 

Syracuse  possesses  a Royal  College,  two  Seminarit, 
a public  Library,  and  a Museum  ; the  chief  treasures  of 
the  latter,in  statuary,  are  the  Landolina  Venus,  and  the 
zEsculapius.  Population  14,000.  North  latitude  37°  2', 

East  longitude  15°  12'. 

For  the  remaining  towns  we  must  adopt  the  succinct 
tabular  plan  of  Captain  Smyth. 

Palermo. 


Nam#  of  )*lace.  t'opnlatios.  StMalio*  and  Paat-milna  from  Palotmo. 

Munreale  ...... . 12,000  ....  On  the  'id*  of  Mount  Caputo,  4. 

Corieoae  .......  12,000  ....  On  the  declivity  of  a mountain, 

bearing  a fine  fun-at , .4. 

Termini  .......  12,500  ....  Under  Mount  Euraco,  24. 

CofalO  9,000  ....  Under  a cunic  mountain,  on  the 

Tuscan  sea,  48. 

BuHipiino 8,000  ....  Centre  of  a mountainous  dis- 

trict, 30. 

Unties  ........ . 1,700  ....  Island  in  the  Tuscan  sea. 

Mrttina. 

Milasto  ........  8,000  ....  On  the  neck  of  a lung  peninsula, 

150. 

Patti  4,000  ....  In  an  amphitheatre  of  Sne  hills, 

119. 

MUtrrlta  .......  8,001)  ....  On  » high  hill.  Mytistratum  of 

Polybius,  78. 

Kandatxo  ......  4,700  ••••  On  the  side  of  A5tua,  near  a 

cinema  lake,  120. 

Taormina 3,500  ....  On  the  tabled  summit  of  Mount 

Taurus,  149. 

Csstroreate 11,000  ....  On  a triangular  and  rocky  moun- 

tain, 150. 

Li  pari 12,500  ....  Capital  of  the  Lipari  or  jEohan 


Catania. 

Act-Reals 14,000  ....  On  a cliff  of  AJtna,  overhanging 


the  son,  138. 

Mascali... 14,000  ....  In  a fine  district  of  Motiut  AStaa, 

140. 

Paterni  ........  10,000  ....  On  an  inclined  plain  of  A?ti» ; 

ancient  Hybla  Major,  120. 

Bronte. ........  9,400  ....  On  the  west  sido  of  Mount  Minn. 

104. 

Nicosia 12,000  ....  On  the  ridee of  a rocky  hill ; aa- 

oeotly  Herbita,  80. 

Caitagirone 20,000  ....  Commanding  situation  on  a rocky 

mountain,  100. 


Syr  acuta. 

Augusta  .......  8,000  ....  On  a peninsula  in  the  Ionian  sea, 

130. 
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SICILY.  Syr  acuta — continued. 

y~'-'  K*m«ofPbe«.  Population,  SiUntba  at*l  lY-»Hnil**  ftoci  Palermo. 

Noto  ..........  13,000  «...  On  a rocky  hill,  in  a superb  iitu- 


utimt,  1-19. 

Spicc&forno  ....  8,000  ....  On  a hill,  near  romantic  ilrllt, 
130. 

Modka  ........  21,000  ....  In  two  strep*  bat  picturesque, 

valleys,  120. 

Scicii 10,000  ....  In  a valley,  among  several  moun- 

Uiiu,  150. 

Rogusa  ........  16,000  ....  In  the  middle  ofan  Alpine  moun- 
tain ; ancient  IlyUa  Hierro, 
120. 

Cora  iso 10,000  ....  At  the  foot  of  a rocky  mountain 

ofModic*,  120. 

Manamemi  ....  400  ....  On  a point  of  land,  near  C. 

Passoro,  161. 


CaUanueUa. 

Caltanisetta  ....  16,000  ....  On  a fins  plain;  much  linen 


made,  70. 

Leonforte 9,000  ....  A fine  town,  on  a break  of  Mount 

Tavi,  90. 

Maxzariao..***.  9,700  ....  On  the  mountain  once  called 
Maetorium.  88- 

Tenanov a ......  9,000  ....  On  a hill,  wu  the  coast  of  the 

African  sra,  120. 


Pious  ........  13,000  ....  A fine  town  on  a hill;  the  Plutia 

of  Diodorus,  100. 

Castro-Giavanni  11,000  ....  On  s high  motUtfein  of  Kano,  in 
the  centre  of  Sicily,  82. 

Pietraporzi*. . . . 8,600  ....  On  a steep  and  inland  mountain, 

74. 

Girgenli. 


Palma 8,400  ....  In  a fine  plain,  amongst  gentle 

hills,  86. 

Naro. . .........  10,000  ....  In  a hue  situation,  on  a height, 

75. 

Musaomeli. .....  9,000  ....  On  the  side  of  a large  inland 

mountain,  60. 


Since*  .........  11,000  ....  On  a rocky  lull,  at  the  foot  of  a 

mountain.  60. 

Sambucca  . . . . . . 9,600  ...»  On  a hill,  eight  miles  from  the 

Africa u sea.  50. 


Alieata. ........  11,000  ....  Between  Mount  Kcoomui  and 

the  River  Sabo,  96. 

Cannigata  .....  13.000  ....  Beautifully  situated  on  the  tide 
of  a mountain,  72. 

Cattolica  .......  7,200  ....  On  the  nidi?  of  a lull,  on  the  South 

shores,  64. 

Bivona...* 500  ....  On  an  inclined,  rocky,  inland 

plain,  30. 

Psntellaria  .....  4,600  ....  In  tlur  African  tea. 

Lampedusa 13  ....  The  Southernmost  possession  of 

Sicily. 

Trapani. 

Trapani  ........  25,000  ....  On  a long  and  low  isthmus.  60. 

Castellamare  ...  5,000  ....  J utling  out  into  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  36. 

Alcaroo  . ♦ . . ....  12,000  ....  In  a beautiful  situation  under 

Mount  Boiufaia,  34). 

Calatafirai. .....  9,000  ....  Between  two  lulls,  in  a corn 

country,  36. 

Sale  mi  ........  9, COO  ....  On  the  top  of  a hill ; the  ancient 


Alicia,  or  Halycus,  30. 

CostehVetrano  ..  14,500  ....  On  an  eminence,  commanding  an 
ext<  nstve  plain,  50. 

Maxxara 8,000  ....  In  a pertret  plain,  on  tbs  thore  of 

the  African  sen,  60. 

Marsala  21 ,000  ....  In  a (dnin,  on  the  seashore,  70. 

Population.  The  population  of  Sicily  is  raised  by  the  authors  of 
the  Dictionnaire  Gcographiqitt  Universel  to  1,780,000 
inhabitants  ; of  which  number  they  compute  that  3?0,000 
live  by  agriculture  ami  trade,  and  that  the  same  rumber 
are  maintained  by  the  revenues  of  the  church.  They 
estimate  the  number  of  clergy,  monks,  <&c.  at  15,000  ; 
and  of  nuns  at  12,000. 

VOL.  xxvn. 


M.  Huot  states  the  Sicilian  budget  for  1823  to  have  SICILY, 
been  as  follows:  receipts  41,329,270  francs;  expenses  v““ “v— ^ 
52,349,310  frema;  deficit  11,021,040  franc*.  I"* 

The  bounty  of  nature  towards  Sicily  is  frustrated  by  Trade  and 
the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  its  government.  Com-  commerce, 
merce  is  fettered  by  the  most  barbarous  restrictions. 

The  exportation  of  the  very  staple  of  the  country — corn 
—is  limited  by  a variety  of  oppressive  regulations ; aH 
made  with  a view  to  benefit  the  revenue,  and  ending,  as 
vexatious  interference  with  industry  ever  does,  in  impo- 
verishing it  “ The  government  of  this  island,”  says 
Simond.  " seems  to  unite  in  itself  nearly  all  the  defects, 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  which  political  institu- 
tions are  susceptible.  The  laws  barbarous,  their  admi- 
nistration corrupt ; the  taxes  high,  and  levied  arbitrarily 
and  unequally  ; the  land  confined  to  a few  proprietors 
by  the  nature  of  the  tenure  on  which  it  is  held ; and 
farming  leases,  at  least  for  church  lands,  obligatory  on 
the  farmer  only.  Produce  cannot  be  transported  from 
one  part  of  the  island  to  the  other,  for  want  of  roads ; so 
that  u glut  and  a scarcity  may  exist  in  two  dilferent 
quarters  of  the  same  soil,  and  the  obvious  remedy  be 
rendered  inqmssible.”  u So  far,”  continues  the  same 
writer,  “ is  the  system  of  vexatious  interference  carried, 
that  a man  cannot  go  in  or  out  of  town  with  a loaf  of 
bread  or  n joint  of  meat,  without  a special  permit.'* 

Mr.  Macculloch  justly  attributes  the  backward  slate  of 
Sicily  to  its  continued  state  of  dependence,  by  conquest 
or  otherwise,  on  a foreign  domination.  And  u were  the 
bounty  of  nature  towards  Sicily/*  he  eloquently  remarks, 

“ not  counteracted  by  vicious  taws  arid  institutions,  she 
would  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  richest  ami  finest  of 
European  countries.  All  that  she  requires  is  security  of 
property  and  freedom  of  industry.  Let  but  these  be 
given  to  her,  and  a few  years  will  develope  her  gigantic 
resources,  and  elevate  Girgenti,  Termini,  and  Sciacca, 
to  a very  high  rank  among  corn-shipping  ports.” 

The  following  list  of  imports  and  exports  is  taken 
from  the  last  named  writer’s  Dictionary  of  Commerce  : 

“The  great  articlcsof  export  from  Sicily  are,  grain,  par-  Import* 
ticularly  wheat  and  barley ; beans,  wine,  brandy,  oil,  «■** 
barilla,  lemons  and  oranges,  lemon  juice,  almonds,  salt, 
shumac,  salt-fish,  linseed,  saffron,  argot,  cotton-wool, 
honey,  tic.  Wheat  is  largely  exported.  It  isof  a mixed 
quality,  hard,  and  is  generally  sold  from  the  public 
magazines,  or  caricatori , by  measure,  without  weight. 

But  the  best  hard  wheat,  grown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Palermo,  is  sold  by  (be  nalina  of  272  rottoli=476 
pounds  English;  the  difference  between  weight  and 
measure  being  made  good  by  the  seller  or  buyer,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Wine  is  principally  shipped  from 
Marsala;  lemons,  oranges,  and  lemon  juice  Irom  Mes- 
sina ; salt  from  Trapani ; and  barilla  from  the  Southern 
coast.  But  all  the  articles  to  be  found  on  the  coast 
may,  for  (he  most  part,  be  hod  at  Palermo ; unless, 
however,  the  quantity  required  be  small,  it  is  usually 
best  to  ship  them  from  the  outports,  the  expense  of  their 
conveyance  to  Palermo  being  very  heavy.  The  crops 
of  barilla  and  shumac  come  to  market  in  August ; but 
brimstone,  salt,  oil,  wine,  rags.  &c.,  may  generally  be 
had  all  the  year  round.  The  first  shipments  of  lemons 
and  oranges  may  be  made  iu  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber. Purchases  of  produce  are  always  paid  for  in  cosh, 
generally  half  on  making  the  purchase,  and  the  other 
half  on  delivery,  when  in  Palermo,  and  on  receiving 
order  for  delivery,  on  the  coast. 

“ The  imports  consist  of  sugar,  coflee,  cocoa,  indigo, 
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SICILY,  dye-woods,  spices,  iron,  tin,  hides,  Newfoundland  cod, 
— cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  timber  for  build  in?.  &c.  We 
SICK.  ^ Jmve  no  means  of  forming  any  estimate  either  of  the 
quantity  or  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  import 
and  export.  Silk  is  a staple  produce  of  the  island  ; but 
its  exportation  in  an  unwrought  slate,  except  to  Naples, 
is  prohibited.” 

The  value  of  the  exports  may  be  estimated  at  5,600,000 
ducats;  and  that  of  the  imports  at  6.750,000  ducats. 
( Diclionnaire  GeographUfue  UniterseL) 

Social  and  The  Sicilians  present  the  usual  characteristics  of 
literary  Southern  countries ; the  dark  complexion,  fiery  temper, 

*t*t*.  and  disinclination  to  labour.  They  are  uninformed,  but 

possess  considerable  native  talent ; are  national  in  the 
extreme,  and  deplorably  superstitious ; but  are  hospi- 
table, cheerful,  and  generous.  Sicily  nevertheless  boasts 
some  talented  men  in  art  and  science ; although  fallen 
from  her  ancient  renown  in  this  particular.  When  we 
know,  however,  that  justice  is  venal,  that  the  confessor 
is  all  powerful  in  each  family  circle,  cicisbetsm  uni- 
versally prevalent,  education  limited  and  restricted  in 
every  possible  manner,  aud  that  the  chief  distinction  of 
the  higher  classes  from  the  lower  is  inveterate  pride,  we 
can  form  no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  social  state  of 
the  Sicilian  community.  The  strong  influence  of  custom 
is  shown  by  the  retention  of  many  peculiarities  in  their 
daily  habits,  eating,  drinking,  &c-,  mentioned  in  the 
pages  of  classic  authors. 

The  Sicilian  dialect  differs  both  in  extent  and  phrase 
from  the  Italian.  It  retains  a number  of  Greek  and 
Arabic  expressions,  and  many  Noruian  and  Spanish 


words  have  crept  in.  This  blending  and  interfusion  of  SICILY 
language,  together  with  its  multiplicity  of  vowel  and  open  ” 
sounds,  renders  it  “ as  harmonious,  sportive,  and  pastoral,  _ 
as  the  Syracusan  Doric  of  Tneucritus,”  ~*~v 

Public  libraries  are  numerous,  but  little  attended  ; fo- 
reign authors  are,  in  great  measure,  interdicted ; the  moat 
commonly  circulated  of  our  works  are  Young's  Night 
Though/9,  and  Hervey’s  Meditations ; there  are  rnuny 
literary  associations,  but  these  have  now  dwindled 
down  to  clubs  of  writers  of  macaronic*  and  oTimprovitt- 
tori.  Of  the  few  periodicals  published,  the  most  popular 
is  tlie  Giornalt  di  Scicnse , Literc , ed  Arte  par  la 
Sicilia,  which  has  been  published  at  Palermo  since  the 
year  1S23,  aud  hasoflule  greatly  increased  in  talent  and 
interest. 

The  drama,  originally  fostered  in  Sicily,  has  given  way 
to  opera  and  mere  spectacle.  The  Sicilians,  however, 
have  a species  of  dramatic  amusement  resembling  the 
AUUante  or  Mime*  of  the  ancients,  which  is  cultivated 
with  success,  and  admits  the  display  of  much  imitative 
and  satirical  talent. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  island  are  included  in 
tlie  general  account  of  those  of  The  Kingdom  of  the  Tiro 
Sicilies,  given  under  the  article  Naples. 

Swinburne,  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies;  Smyth. 

Sicily  and  ils  Islands;  Simond,  Voyage  en  Italic  el  en 
Siciie ; Quattromani,  Itimrario  tlrile  Due  Sicilie;  the 
articles  /Etna,  Catania,  Giuoenti,  Messina,  already 
given  ill  their  alphabetical  order;  and  the  various  works 
quoted  in  the  course  of  the  present  account. 


SICK,  adj. 
Sick,  v. 

Si  cken,  v. 
Si'ckish, 
Sl'CKLEOT, 
Si'ckly,  adj. 
Si  ck.lv,  adv. 
Sl'CKLIEO, 
Sl'CKLINTSS, 
Sickness. 
nauseating,  (as 
gusted. 


Goth  wait;  A.  S.  seok;  D.  suck  { 
Ger.  sick ; Sw.  ruik,  either  from  the 
1).  attack,  weak,  languid,  or  stricken^ 
to  shake,  to  agitate.  Skinner.  It 
may  be  from  the  A.  S.  syc-an,  to 
'suck;  and  applied,  consequentially, 
from  the  weakness  and  ailing  con- 
dition of  sucking  children,  of  suck- 
lings. 

Weak,  ailing,  diseased,  disordered ; 
if  affected  with  a sick  stomach,)  dis- 


Syimetse  cam  eke  among  men,  >at  about*  wjde, 

Wat  vur  hunger,  wot  sue  vta,  tn«n  deyde  in  cche  sj-de. 

U.  Glance  Her,  p.  378. 


bat  tynvc  at  Westinjiuitir  Ilaruld  sore  ieke  lay. 

H.  Brume,  p.  53. 

Now  if  Kilted  our  kyng  Cal  It'D  in  set  nets.  hi.  p.  46. 

Ich  wot  wel  qtiath  hunger-  what  tyknrs'e  5«w  ails} 

Ye  have  nuugtd  overe  much*.  Jut  make)*  g"W  ho  »ykr. 

Purrs  Pitchman.  I mi.vm,  p.  142. 

Among  ghou  manye  brn  nkr  and  fcble,  and  tnaote  sleiien. 

Wktif.  \ Corjnlh.  ch.  Xi. 

Many  are  *nh  and  sicke  am‘g  you,  and  many  ilepe. 

Ii\tde,  Anno  1551. 

He  took  oore  infumytcc*  and  bar  oore  tyknemt. 

tVsckf.  ch.  viii. 

He  take  on  him  oore  infrmsitief,  nod  bare  onre 

Bible,  An m 1551. 

lie  sr*f  to  hem  power  d nod  cue  spiritis  to  cast  hem  out  of 
men,  and  to  heel*  every  languor  and  spines*. 

Wsctif,  Mm  then',  ch.  x. 


And  gauc  theym  power  oneT  snclcne  spirites,  to  cast  them  out, 
and  to  heale  at  maim  of  sicknesses,  and  al  man-t  diseases. 

Bible,  Ammo  1551. 

Thautie  he  seide  to  the  tykemun  in  nalesye : Rise  up  take  thi 
bed  and  go  into  thin  hoof.  Hirhf.  Matthew,  eh.  ix. 

Then  sayd  he  rnto  the  speke  of  the  palsye : Aryse,  take  vp  thy 
bed  and  go  home  to  tbyne  house.  Bible,  Anno  1551, 

To  Canterbury  they  wende, 

The  holy  hlisful  martyr  for  to  seke. 

That  hem  hath  hoi  pen,  when  that  they  were  srke. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales , V.  IS, 

Who  ia  so  trewe  and  eke  so  enteatif 
To  kvpe  him,  tike  and  hole,  at  is  Hie  make  ? 

Id.  The  .Varchaatet  Tale,  V.  9165. 

Sesnte  Marie,  how  may  it  be. 

That  Dam: an  enti-ruleth  not  to  me  ? 

Is  he  ay  tike  ? or  how  may  thi»  betide  ? 

Ilia  squiers,  which  that  stoden  ther  beside, 

Kieuwd  him,  because  of  his  sublease. 

Which  letteth  him  to  dan  his  Iicsuicmo  ? 

Non  other  cause  might*  make  him  tary. 

Id.  lb.  v.  9773. 

And  as  these  holy  bakes  seyn, 

Tha  houndes  cornea  fro  the  halle. 

Wher  that  this  tide  man  was  fallc, 

Aiul  as  he  laie  there  lor  terdeie 
Tlie  woundes  of  liis  maladie 
Thci  liclcen,  for  to  duooe  hy  in  ease. 

Guwer.  Can/.  Am.  book  vi. 
Upon  the  foole  vpon  the  wise 
Sekenm  and  hele  enter  commune 
Naie  none  cschewe  that  fortune.  hi.  Ib.  book  ii. 

I ahrwd  to  hym,  [my  Lord  Cardinal!,  j at  the  same  tyme,  y* 
credence  of  soden  srdrnrss  of  yor  srvXuts,  wich  doily  cotinewes. 
Lodge.  Hint!  rat  ions.  Thomas  Aten  to  Ike  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Anno  1516. 
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SICK.  In  singing  How  he  doth  ruraplaloe,  in  slepmg  how  he  wakes : 

! - i > To  languish  without  ache,  sick/exte  fur  to  cuututue. 

Surrey.  Dnenption  »/  Ike  foe  Ale  Affection,  Sfc . 

In  happie  hetth  when  nek  true  limine*  have  lyfo. 

Turbertile.  A Promile. 

Brretching  hi*  wife  with  more  careful  ejs  to  accompany  lii* 
nckly  daughter  Philocle*. 

Sid /try.  Arcadia,  booh  iii.  p.  <i76. 

Clam.  The  riuer  hath  thriee  flow’d,  no  ebfo»  between*  j 
And  tlie  olde  folke  (time's  doting  chronicle*) 

Say  it  did  so,  n little  time  U*foro 

That  our  great  gTancUire  Edward  tick'd  and  dy'de. 

SAaktpeure.  Henry  IF,  foL  93. 
Val.  O flatter  me ; for  loo*  delights  iu  prime*. 

Puu.  When  I was  met,  you  g*ue  me  bitter  pda. 

And  I muit  minister  the  like  to  you. 

Id.  7 'he  Ttra  Gentlemen  of  Yerona,  fol.  2G. 

My  Lnrd  of  Southampton  and  his  eldest  son  tikned  at  the  siege, 
and  died  at  Berghen.  Hence ll . Letter  1 5.  book  i.  sec.  4. 

For  if  such  holy  song 
Inwrap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  mu  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold ; 

And  speckled  vanity 
M ill  tieken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  tin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould. 

Ah/ion.  Ode  14.  V.  133. 
Our  hrires  waxe  efoiMe  of  our  health, 

Too  long  ourc  here  a bod, 

■Me  sne  while  the  Merer  to  our  graue* 

The  further  wee  from  God. 

if  timer.  Albion' t England,  book  V. 
The  medicine  had  scarce  any  other  acnsible  operation  upon  her, 
and  did  not  make  her  nicAttA,  (specially  when  she  slept  upon  it 
Hoy/e.  Workt,  vol.  ii.  p.  145, 
Whom  Cab] line  snluting.  as  became, 

Besought  of  court****,  in  that  his  netde, 

For  safe  conducting  of  his  tiekely  dame 

Through  that  same  periltoua  foord  with  better  heede, 

To  take  him  op  brhmde  upon  his  steed. 

Spenter.  Faerie  <jn tent,  book  vi.  can.  3. 

■ A ml  lone  of  vs. 

Who  wrarc  our  health  but  tickly  in  bis  life. 

Which  in  his  death  were  perfect. 

Ska  At  pear'.  MacUti,  fol.  140. 

Y on.  I do  beseech  your  maiestie  impute  his  words 
To  wayward  ncAttnene,  and  age  in  him. 

id.  Richard  If.  fol.  29. 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  ts  all, 

Ami  thus  the  natiue  hew  of  resolution 

la  it c Abed  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 

id.  Hamlet,  foL  2G5. 

P.  Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John ! fatigu’d  I said, 

Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I'm  siri.  I’m  dead. 

/‘ope.  Prologue  to  Satires. 

She,  with  one  maid  or  all  her  menial  train, 

Had  thence  retir'd  ; aid  with  her  second  joy, 

The  young  A sty* n ax,  the  hope  of  Troy, 

Pensive  she  stood  on  Iliun's  towery  height. 

Behold  the  war,  and  tieken  d at  the  sight. 

Id.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  vi. 

So  much  the  mere,  as,  from  n little  rlf. 

He  fowl  on  high  opinion  of  himself ; 

Though  mrkty.  slender,  and  nut  large  of  limb. 

Concluding  all  the  world  wav  mode  fur  him. 

Dry  den.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  p.  45. 
Sicknett  is  a sort  of  early  old  ago  ; it  tcache*  us  a diffidence  in 
our  earthly  state,  and  inspire*  u«  with  the  thoughts  of  a future, 
belter  than  a thousand  volumes  of  philosopher*  and  divines. 

Pope  to  Steele.  July  15,  1712. 

My  personal  maladies  and  rickfimen  cannot  rightly  infer  the 
inefficacy  of  the  medicines  1 impart  or  recommended. 

Boyle.  Hark*,  vol.  v.  p.  31G.  Preface  to  Receipts. 

— — ■ ' ' ■ My  ear  is  pain’d, 

My  soul  i*  ink,  with  every  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage,  with  which  earth  is  fill'd. 

C -neper.  The  Task,  book  ii. 


The  doctrine  of  fate  hath  been  still  grc.ving  Tom  age  to  age,  in  SICK, 
absurdity  and  impiety;  and  therefore  no  wonder  that  virtue,  — - 

whose  specific  banc  it  is,  should  proportionally  ncknt  and  decline.  SIC  US. 
Warburton.  Hunts,  vol.  XL  p.  |fi.  Defence  of  Mr.  i\>pe  in  atutcer  . . 

to  CV*mms. 

Years  of  dearth,  it  is  to  be  Observed,  ore  generally  among  the 
common  people  years  of  nckiest  and  mortality,  which  cannot  foil 
to  diminish  the  produce  of  their  industry. 

Smith.  Health  of  Satie**,  vol.  l.  book  L ch.  viii.  p.  1 12. 

SICKER,  see  Secure. 

SICRINGIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  belonging:  to  clast 
Prntandria , order  Monagynia,  and  natural  order  Ru~ 
biacete.  Generic  character : culyx  five-toothed  ; corolla 
cum  [hi  mi  lute,  five-toothed ; filaments  live,  inserted  in  the 
corolla ; anthers  linear ; stigma  one ; capsule  woody, 
two-valved ; seeds  winged. 

This  genus  consists  of  two  species,  trees,  natives  of 
the  Caraccas,  with  opposite  leaves,  panicled  terminal 
inflorescence,  and  sweet-scented  flowers. 

SI'CKLE,  ft.)  D.  ticket,  teeckrl ; Ger.  sicheL, 

Si'ckled.  j sechtl;  Sw.  *t kel ; A.  8.  ticoL  Skin- 
ner derives  from  the  Lat.  uccttUt,  itself  a sccando,  to  cut. 

Varro,  lib.  iv.  Falce*  are  bo  called  a farm,  by  the  change 
of  a letter,  and  these  (Jalccs ) are  in  Campania  called 
necttler,  a secando. 

A tool  or  instrument  with  which  corn.  See.  is  cut ; a 
reaping-hook. 

And  whimne  of  it  self  it  hath  brought  forth  fniyt:  anoon  he 
Modith  a nkil,  fur  reping  tyme  is  come. 

lYichf.  Mark,  ch.  iv. 

And  a«*onc  a*  the  frute  is  brought*  forth,  anon*  he  thrusteth 
in  the  tycke/t,  bveauve  the  baruest  U come. 

I hide,  An no  1551. 

Upon  his  he*d  a wreath,  that  was  enrold 
With  car*  cf  come  uf  every  sort,  1m*  bore ; 

And  in  his  hand  a tickle  he  did  hob!* 

To  reape  the  ripened  fruit*  the  which  the  csrth  had  jold. 

Spemer.  Fame  (Juetne,  can.  7. 

The  fruitful  Ceres  to  great  Saturn  bom. 

The  tint  with  tickle  cropp'd  the  ripen'd  corn. 

Drayton.  The  Owl. 

Their  lick/tri  reap  the  com,  another  sows. 

Samdft. 

Another  field  roon  high  with  waving  grain. 

With  bended  if ckles  rand  the  reaper-train: 

Here,  stretch'd  in  rank*,  the  levell’d  swnrths  are  found. 

Sheaves  heap'd  on  sheaves  here  thicken  up  the  gruund- 
Pvpe.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xviii. 

When  Autumn’s  yellow  lustre  gilds  the  world, 

Ami  tempts  the  tickled  swain  into  the  field, 

Seii’d  by  the  general  joy,  his  heart  distends 
With  gentle  throws ; sod  through  the  tepid  glrams 
lWp  musing,  then  be  best  exert*  bis  song. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 

\Te  vanquisher*  of  Greek*. 

Beneath  you r spear*  yon  acrvile  herd  will  foil, 

A*  corn  before  the  nckle. 

(hover.  7%e  AtArnaid,  book  xxx. 

SICUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Dipterou * insects. 

Generic  character.  Antetiner-  hi-  or  tmrticulate, 
the  basal  joint  minute  or  obsolete,  the  terminal  one 
largest,  conic,  with  an  elongate,  slightly  curved  simple 
seta  at  the  apex ; palpi  porrected,  proboscifortn,  in- 
cumbent ; wings  two,  with  u single  submarginal  unvote!, 
and  two  complete  discoidnl  ones,  the  hinder  margin 
with  two  or  three ; legs  dissimilar ; the  anterior  and  inter- 
mediate are  both  raptorial,  with  ample  femora. 

Type  of  itie  genus,  S.  raptor ; Latreille , Gen.  Crust, 
et  In*.,  vol.  iv.  p.  304.  pi.  xvi.  fig.  11,  12.  The  in- 
sects comprised  in  this  genua  are  very  numerous,  aud 
4 n 2 
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8ICUS.  modern  writers  have  rejected  the  name,  subdividing 
the  genus  into  Tachydromia,  Platypalput,  llemrro- 
DIOH.  dromia’  &c- : nearly  seventy  species  are  found  in  Eng- 
— y ■ land. 

SIC Y DION,  from  the  Greek  <r«va,  a cupping -glass, 
Cuv.  and  Valetic.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Gobioide*,  order  Pharyngi- 
labynn thi formes,  class  Piters ». 

Generic  character.  Lips  fleshy;  both  jaws  armed 
with  a single  lino  of  line  hair-like,  curved,  sharp  pointed, 
and  flexible,  close-set  teeth ; in  the  lower  jaw  and  within 
the  former  some  stout,  conical,  pointed,  and  slightly 
curved  teeth ; ventral  fins  connected  so  us  to  form  a 
kind  of  disc  or  sucker  like  a cupping-glass. 

This  genus  was  formed  by  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes 
from  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  ventral  fins,  which 
assume  the  form  of  a sucking  disc  or  cupping-glass, 
the  anterior  part  formed  by  the  fleshy  membrane 
itself,  and  the  rest  by  the  fan-like  spreading  of  the  ten 
short,  soft,  and  branching  rays,  by  means  of  which  the 
fish  is  enabled  to  attach  itself  to  the  rocks.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  the  Cycloptrri , whilst  the  form  of  its 
teeth  connect  it  with  Solaria*,  and  its  other  general 
appearance  approximates  it  to  the  Ciobii. 

S.  Piumicri , Cuv.  and  Valenc. ; Gobiu*  Plum.,  Bl. 
Five  or  six  inches  long;  its  general  form  is  heavy  ; the 
bead  short  and  broad,  and  the  throat  toad-like ; muzzle 
horizontally  semicircular;  anterior  nostril  midway  be- 
tween the  muzzle  and  the  eye,  posterior  much  nearer 
the  latter,  both  resembling  the  prick  of  a needle;  upper 
lip  very  fleshy,  and  covering  the  line  teeth,  which  nre 
golden  coloured ; lower  lip  also  tleshv.  but  less  bulky,  and 
not  concealing  the  hair-like  teeth,  which  are  shorter  than 
those  in  the  upper  jaw,  nre  more  like  cilia;,  and  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  jaw  ; the  larger  teeth,  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  in  number,  are  placed  within  these,  and 
between  the  two  sets  are  two  little  round  fleshy  promi- 
nences, and  a third  at  the  commissure  of  the  lips; 
longue  broad,  but  neither  it  nor  the  vomer  furnished 
with  teeth  ; preopercule  and  opercule  rounded ; branchial 
membrane  sup|H>rted  by  four  rays,  and  connected  below 
on  the  aides  of  the  chest  so  as  to  leave  only  a vertical 
nperture  in  front  of  the  pectoral  fins,  which  are  fleshy  at 
their  base,  oval,  and  supported  by  nineteen  rays,  of 
which  the  middle  are  the  longest,  and  all  branching ; 
the  middle  of  the  disc  of  the  ventral  fins  is  formed  by 
the  skin  of  the  chest,  and  presents  six  little  pits ; first 
dorsal  supported  by  six  rays  and  commencing  above  the 
middle  of  the  pectorals,  and  its  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
rays  expanding  into  flexible  threads,  of  which  the  former 
two  are  twice  ns  long  as  the  depth  of  the  body;  the 
aecond  dorsal  fin  arises  immediately  behind  the  first, 
has  one  simple  and  ten  branching  rays,  of  which  the 
last  is  double;  the  anal  has  also  the  rays  of  similar 
number  and  form ; caudal  fin  rounded,  and  having 
seventeen  rays;  head,  throat,  and  shoulders  near  the 
pectorals,  and  all  the  fins  not  covered  with  scales,  which 
upon  the  hack  and  sides  are  of  moderate  size,  and  small 
on  the  belly ; the  colour  of  this  species  is  deep  olive- 
green,  inclining  to  yellowish  on  the  sides,  and  whitish 
on  the  belly ; the  ventral  and  caudal  fins  are  nearly 
black,  and  the  others  blackish.  It  is  found  commonly  in 
the  rivers  of  the  Antilles  and  at  Martinique,  where  it  is 
called  Sucet  from  its  using  the  ventral  fins  as  a sucker. 
At  Porto  Rico  the  Spaniards  call  it  rl  Olito. 

S.  Lagocephalu *,  Cuv.  and  Valenc. ; Gobiu*  Lagoc. 
Pall.  About  three  and  a half  inches  long;  is  very  similar 


to  the  preceding, but  neither  head  nor  body  is  so  wide;  SICY- 
the  fine  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  so  fine  as  to  be  easily  DION, 
overlooked,  and  of  the  larger,  two  stand  by  themselves, 
and  at  a little  distance  four  or  five  smaller  ones;  both 
dorsal  fins  are  not  so  high,  the  third  ray  of  the  first  does  ' 

not  exceed  the  depth  of  the  body;  the  second  and  the 
anal  have  each  one  simple  and  eleven  branching  rays ; 
general  colour  reddish-brown,  with  darker  brown  cloud- 
ings on  the  back  and  sides;  the  fins  brownish,  except 
the  sucker,  which,  together  with  the  belly,  is  whitish  ; 
behind  each  ray  of  the  second  dorsal  are  four  or  five 
brown  dots;  anal  edged  with  black  and  white;  caudal 
blackish,  with  a whitish  upper  and  low  er  edge.  Is  very 
common  in  the  rivers  and  ponds  of  the  Isles  of  France 
and  Bourixw,  where  it  is  called  Biuirpir,  Bichiqur , or 
Bcchique,  names  common  to  several  Gobies.  It  is  said 
that  the  adult  fish  never  leave  the  rivers,  hut  the  spawn 
is  carried  down  to  sea,  where  it  is  hatched,  and  that  at 
the  time  of  new  moon  immense  quantities  of  small  fish 
having  the  characters  of  this  species  ascend  the  rivers. 

In  this  respect  they  resemble  the  Mediterranean  Gobitt ; 
gliding  over  the  shingles,  and  through  every  little  aper- 
ture by  which  they  can  reach  the  fresh  water.  They  are 
easily  caught  ill  osier  baskets,  set  for  the  pur]K)sc,  and 
the  negro  women  dig  little  pools  on  the  banks  where 
they  catch  them  in  the  sands ; this  fishery  provides 
occupation  for  several  horses  during  many  days  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  St.  Denis. 

S.  Laticep t,  Cuv.  and  Valenc.  Four  inches  long; 
the  head  vrry  wide  and  full  in  front  of  the  eyes;  the 
inner  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  six 
on  a side ; the  third  dorsal  ray  lias  a filament  about  half 
as  long  as  the  depth  of  ihe  body;  colour  blackish,  und 
unspotted;  throat  and  belly  greyish;  caudal  surrounded 
by  a whitish  tinge.  Native  of  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon. 

S.  Cynocephal us,  Cuv.  nud  Valeric.  About  four 
inches  long ; head  flat  anil  nurrower  than  cither  of  the 
former ; of  the  twelve  inner  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  the 
middle  two  aud  the  last  two  are  larger  than  the  others ; 
general  colour  black,  inclining  to  olive  beneath,  and  its 
fins  mostly  greenish.  From  the  Island  of  Celebes. 

See  Bloch,  Ickthyologia  a Schneider;  Cuvier  and 
Valenciennes,  Histoire  dr*  Poi*$on*. 

SICYDIUM,  in  Botany , so  called  from  its  near  affi- 
nity to  the  genus  Sicyos.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
Monoecia,  order  Triandria,  nnd  natural  family  of  the 
Ctteurbilaetet.  Generic  character : flowers  monoecious ; 
male  flowers  with  a five-toothed  calyx,  and  a five-parted 
corolla,  and  three  filaments:  female  flowers  with  a 
trifid  style,  thickish  trifid  stigma,  and  a few-seeded  fruit. 

This  genus  contains  one  species,  a trailing  plant,  with 
lobed  leaves,  many-flowered  peduncles,  and  yellow 
flowers. 

SICYOS,  in  Botany,  a name  derived  from  the  Greek 
<mvoc.  n cucumber,  so  called  from  its  affinity  to  that  vege- 
table. Itbelougs  to  class  Monoecia,  order  Poly adrlpAia, 
and  natural  order  Cucurbitaccet.  Generic  character: 
flowers  of  separate  sexes ; male  one  with  a five-toothed 
calyx,  and  a five-parted  corolla ; filaments  three  or  more, 
probably  Five,  disposed  ill  three  bundles:  female  flowers 
with  a trifid  style  and  a trifid  stigma  ; fruit  one-seeded 
from  abortion,  usually  bes*et  with  spines. 

There  nre  about  twelve  species  known,  all  annual, 
trailing,  intratropical  plants,  with  the  habit  of  Cucumit. 

Male  and  female  peduncles  many-flowered,  usually  rising 
together  from  the  same  axils. 
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SIDA*  SI  DA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  from  a name 
given  by  Theophrastus  to  nu  aquatic  plant  which  is  be- 
^ _ . lieved  to  be  analogous  with  the  present.  It  belongs  to 
class  Monadelphia , order  Polyandria , and  natural  order 
Matcacnr.  Generic  character : calyx  naked,  five-clefi ; 
style  multifid  ; carpels  five  to  thirty,  disposed  in  a whorl 
around  the  central  axis,  more  or  less  connected,  o ne- 
edled, one-seeded,  awned  or  nwuless  at  top. 

This  is  a truly  polymorphous  genus,  the  species  dif- 
fering much  in  habit,  structure  of  fruit,  and  seeds. 
There  are  about  two  hundred  species  known;  they  are 
either  shrubs  or  herbs  with,  generally,  yellow  flowers, 
principally  natives  within  the  tropics.  S.  Naptra  and 
5.  Itrvis  are  the  only  hardy  perennial,  herbaceous  species, 
both  natives  of  North  America. 

SIDE,  «.  I D.  siide  ; Ger.  trite  ; Sw.  tida  ; A.  S. 

■ Side,  r.  I tid,  tide , lalus,  lonyut,  long,  large, 

Si'dkk,  > great ; A.  S.  side  and  tcidr,  longe  la~ 

Siding,  n.  I teque,  large  anti  wide.  Somner.  Junius 

Si'ole,  v.  J (who  derives  the  Lat.  noun  latus  from 
the  Gr.  xXamc.  spacious,  extended,)  thinks  tides  also 
are  so  called,  because  in  latum  extent:  right  side,  left 
side,  are  in  old  authors  called  right  half,  left  half.  Sec 
Half. 

The  extent  from  hips  to  shoulder,  in  land  animals ; 
the  corresponding  part  in  aquatic ; the  parts  running 
collaterally  as  the  sides  of  an  animal  do;  parts  or  parties 
opposed ; extreme  parts ; the  roust,  the  edge,  the  margin ; 
the  part  opposed  to  centre,  buck,  &c. 

To  place,  or  stand,  to  be,  at  the  side  of ; in  collateral 
position ; as  pair  or  match  -to  match,  to  balance,  to 
equipoise;  and  also,  met.,  to  take  the  side  or  party,  to 
espouse,  to  engage,  to  enlist  in,  the  cause  or  party. 

Toward  )*■  south  tide  turned  J>ei  )>ar  flete, 

J'ar  luder  A J*ei  o chance  togtder  gad  mete. 

It.  Bntnne,  p.  59. 

For  }er  nas  koyjt  in  mooy  load,  njr  stalewarde  man, 
pt  in  [at  o tjdt  for  wu  ; & at  for  a ■ommon. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  9. 

And  thei  schulcn  gn  about?  thee  and  make  thee  strait  on  alio 
and  custe  thine  iluun  to  the  ertbe,  and  thy  Bonn  that  turn  in 
thee.  IVtchf.  I.ttir,  ch.  xix. 

For  the  dares  *hal  come  vpoa  the,  that  thy  enemy? a shall  casta 
a bancke  about  thee,  and  compats^th*  ruuude,  and  L.-p«  the  in  on 
eueryeiide,  and  make  the  cuvn  with  the  ground*,  with  thy  chyldren 
which  arc  m tho.  BA/e,  Anno  1551. 

But  won  of  the  knyghtia  openyde  hia  tide  with  a apere,  and 
aooon  blood  and  watir  wenta  out. 

Wictif.  John,  ch.  xix. 

But  one  of  theaoudiera  with  a speare.  thmate  him  into  the  syde, 
aad  forth e with  came  there  out  bloude  and  water. 

BMe,  Anno  1551. 

The  lady  tho  was  crape  a hi/*, 

As  the  that  wolds  her  aeluen  hide. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  u. 

It  ia  great  wonder  that  men  caste 
Her  herte  vpon  snche  wrongs  to  winnt, 

Where  no  heyete  maia  hw  inne, 

And  doth  disease  on  euery  tide.  Id.  lb.  book  iii. 

Therefore  crossing  her  arms,  and  looking  a sideward,  upon  the 
ground,  do  what  you  will,  said  she,  with  us. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  lit.  p-  543. 

But  lyk*  as  bis  seroauntes  wrre  aeruyd,  enyn  soo  became  of 
liym,  soo  that  he  rayghte  goo  or  ryde  frowarde  or  sydewarde,  but 
toward?  the  chapel!  myght  he  in  no  wise  atteygne. 

Fabym.  Crvnycir,  ch.  127. 

They  were  compelled  to  fight  as  it  were  by  rompaniw  and  parts, 
by  reason  of  bogs  end  tnarishes,  with  such  suklmg  banks  on  the 
aides  that  they  could  keep  none  araie. 

Hoiinshed.  Hut  one  of  Scotland.  Moya//. 


At  their  tirvt  inconnfet  he  ouerthrew  the  same  Loth ; hut  imme  SIDK. 
diattio  thui  evpon  two  1’ictiah  hor  ssemen  running  at  Culgermc  side- 
hay  war,  bare  him  quite  through. 

Udmthtd.  Hitlnrie  of  Scotland.  Conranua. 

For  the*,  thy  tninde  ia  ill  dtspo«dc,thy  bodies  powers  are  poors. 

And  therefore  are  thy  troupe*  so  weake  ; the  uiuldicr  evermore 
Follows  tho  temper  of  his  chief? ; and  thou  pull’st  ilrnme  a tide. 

Chapman.  Hamer.  Iliad,  Look  v. 

— Flv ! was  he  a full  priest  ? 

F*.v.  He  Wiv'd  for  it,  had  hi*  velvet  sleeves. 

And  liis  branch'd  cassock,  a tide  sweeping  gown. 

All  his  formalities,  a i*uud  cnaim'd  divine  ! 

Ben  J union.  The  Sew  Inn,  act  V.  sc.  1. 

— — — * — — Aod  ever  closely  eide 
Sir  Satyranc.  that  glaiinccs  might  nut  glide  ; 

But  lus  blind?  vie;  that  tid'd  Parideil, 

All  bis  duaieasu  ure  from  his  sight  did  hide. 

Spenser.  Faene  Queene,  bjok  iii.  can.  9. 

Vit.  Tit  impossible : 

Foe,  nu»  oppressing  odd#  dare  prove  Vitelli, 

If  Clara  tide  him,  and  will  call  him  friend. 

Beau  moat  aad  Fletcher.  Lore's  Cure,  act  ii,  sc.  2. 

He  tided  there  a lusty  lonely  laws, 

And  with  iuim>  couitly  Icrjnes  the  wench  he  bonis, 

He  fains  acquaintance,  and  as  bald  appcarcs 
As  bee  had  known?  that  virgin  twenty  ye. ires. 

Fairc/ax.  Godfrey  of  Bui  bay  nr,  book  xix.  st.  77 1 

As  I am  confident 

Thou  dar’st  not  wrong  thy  bmh  and  education. 

By  yielding  to  a common  servile  rngo 
Of  female  wantauness,  so  1 am  contulrnt 
Thou  wilt  proportion  all  ray  thoughts  to  tide 
Thy  equals,  il  not  equal  thy  superiors. 

lord.  Perkin  flarbech,  act  L.  sc.  2. 

Alb.  ■ ■ In  my  country,  frkud. 

Where  I have  tided  ray  superior*. 

Id.  The  Lady's  Trial,  act  i.  SC.  1. 

— --  UnnumWd  as  the  sands 
Of  Barca  of  Cyreae’s  torrid  soil. 

Levied  to  aide  with  warring  winds,  and  poise 
Thir  lighter  wings. 

Milton.  Parodies  lou,  book  iL  L 903. 

These  thoughts  may  startle  Well,  but  not  astound 
The  virtuous  mini,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a stroug-ndma  champion, — conscience. 

Id.  Coumt,  L 210. 

Kings  had  need  beware,  .how  they  tide  themselves  and  make 
themselves  as  of  a faction  or  party  ; for  leagues  within  the  state 
are  ever  pernicious  to  monarchic*. 

Bacon.  On  Faction. 

All  rising  to  great  place,  is  by  a winding  stair* ; and  if  there 
be  factions,  it  is  good  to  mde  a man's  selfe,  whitest  he  is  in  the 
rising  ; and  to  bailance  himsslfe,  when  be  is  pieced. 

Id.  On  Great  Place. 

Set  with  pear  lev,  downe  slceuei,  tide  sleeues,  and  skirts,  round 
vnderborn  with  a blewisb  tinsel. 

Shahtpeart.  AJock  Ado*  about  Sot  king,  fel.  112. 

" Such  converts  are  sure  to  be  beset  with  diverse  sorts  of  adversa- 
ries ; as  the  papists  and  their  aiders. 

Sheldon.  Mirror  of  Antickriot , (1619.)  Preface. 

* 1 defined  heresy,  not  merely  a mistake  of  judgment,  (though  in 
fundamental*,  i but  espousing  such  erroneous  judgment,  either 
teaching  and  dissemmatuig  it,  or  openly  supporting  and  asaivtiug 
those  that  do,  siding  with  ihcm  in  it. 

H ’aterland.  Harks,  voL  v.  p.  86.  No  Comm,  with  Impug.  af  Fund. 
ch.  tr. 

He  Is  much  offended  that  you  do  stickle  and  keep  on  foot  such 
questions,  which  may  be  better  sopited  arid  tileuevd  than  main- 
tained aad  drawn  into  riding t aod  partakings. 

H ood.  Athena  Oxomtntet,  port  ii.  p,  332. 

Man’s  sickly  soul,  though  turn'd  and  tow’d  for  ever 
From  side  to  side,  can  rest  on  nought  but  thee ; 

Here,  in  full  trust  ; hereafter,  in  hdl  joy. 

Ytung.  The  Complaint.  Sight  9. 

Whereas  the  chaffering  with  dissenters,  and  dodging  about  this 
or  th«  other  ceremony,  is  but  like  opening  a few  wickets,  and 
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SIDE.  IwTinj;  them  at  jar,  by  which  no  more  than  one  ran  get  iu  at  a 
_ time,  and  that  not  without  stooping,  and  ouMing,  and  squeezing 

si-  h“  Wy- 

D&RITIS.  Strifi,  tt'orhe,  Tul.  iii.  p.  112.  j4f*n ntt  Abolishing  Christianity. 

»— WV"»— ' But  1°  t th«  aturm  itself  a*st*tan*e  lrods. 

While  one  asaaults,  nnuther  ware  defends ; 

This  lays  the  sidelong  abler  on  the  main. 

And  that  restores  the  leaning  Lmrk  again. 

Hour.  I Ate  an,  PhnrttJia,  book  V. 

Yet  all  this  while  I ha*e  been  sailing  with  some  ride -triad  or 
other  toward  the  point  1 prop— rd  in  the  beginning;  the  gre  risen 
and  excellency  of  an  heroic  poem,  with  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
attend  that  work. 

Drydtn.  Dedication  to  the  jEarid. 

Thii  house  is  generally  at  the  root  of  a tree,  hut  not  of  that 
upon  which  their  other  dwellings  are  constructed;  it  is  funned 
like  an  irregular  sided  rone. 

(uot.  Voyages,  tol.  l'u  book  iL  ch.  ti.  p.  SOI. 

A man  o’  the  town  dines  late,  tmt  soon  enough. 

With  reasonable  forecast  ami  dispatch, 

T ensure  a side-bos  station  at  half-price. 

Cutrprr.  The  Toth,  book  it. 

SEDER  AL,  1 Fr.  syderal , *y deration  ; 1 t.  rider,  o ; 

Sidereal.  1 Sp. ride.no ; J^ut.  ridereut,  from  tidtt*, 

Si'mwatso,  f a star,  or  rather  constellation,  fnm 

Side*  a'tion.  J Gr.  «ooc.  forma,  specie* ; ntnt  enim 
rider  a former  tree  figure r rcemte  t rietlis.  Vossins.  Ah 
fur  the  minlikingof  trees,  (called  sideratio.)  whereby  they 
consume,  wither  away,  and  crumble  to  powder;  it  is  a 
tinner  caused  only  of  the  weather  and  influence  of  some 
planet.  Holland,  Plinie,  hook  xvii.  ch.  xxiv. 

Sidrral ; starry,  stellar,  astral. 

Siderated  ; struck,  blighted,  blasted,  (by  the  stars  or 
planets.) 

Tbs—  changv*  in  *lie  Imt'm,  though  slow,  produc’d. 

Like  change  un  sea  ami  land,  tiderat  blast. 

Vapour,  and  mist,  and  exhalation  hot. 

Corrupt  and  pestilent. 

Milt hr.  Paradise  Lott,  book  X.  I.  092. 

So  ports  cauterized,  gangrenated  siderated.  and  mortified.  fc«- 
convc  black,  the  radical  m .isture  or  vital  sulphur  sultcriug  an 
extinction,  and  emothorsd  in  the  part  adected. 

Str  Tkumui  Hrov w.  • Vulgar  Krrvurt , bouk  ri.  ch.  xii.  p.  410* 

By  the  contagious  vapor  of  the  very  eggs  themselves,  pr.  during 
a BKirtification  or  tyderation  in  the  part*  of  plants  on  which  ttiey 
are  laid.  Ray.  On  the  Crrutron,  part  ii.  p.  351. 

Ssderatixu,  a blasting  of  trees  or  plants  by  an  easterly  wind,  or 
excessive  best  or  drought.  Md/er.  Dictionary. 

Ten  thousand  stars  adorn  the  glittering  train. 

Fall  when  slie  falls,  and  rise  with  her  again*  ; 

And  o'er  the  descrls  of  the  sky  unfold 
Their  burning  spangles  of  sidereal  gold. 

firoame.  Paraphrase  on  43 tt  Chapter  of  Ecclesiastes. 

SIDER1TIS.  in  Botany , a genus  of  plants  so  named 
from  the  Greek  ncqpoc^tVvn,  on  account  of  its  supposed 
efficacy  in  healing  flesh  wounds.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
Didynamia , order  Gymnotspcrmia.  and  natural  order 
LabiaUr.  Generic  character:  cajvx  tubular,  with  spi- 
nose  teeth;  corolla  with  an  inclosed  tube,  and  a bilabiate 
limb ; upper  lip  erect,  entire,  or  emarginalel v bifid ; 
lower  lip  spreading-,  trifid,  the  middle  lobe  the  broadest, 
and  usually  emargirmte ; stamens  didynamous,  the  two 
upper  ones  very  short,  bearing  two-celled  anthers,  the 
two  lower  ones  longer,  and  bearing  dimidiate  anthers ; 
style  bifid  at  top,  the  upper  lobe  terete,  truncate,  and 
Btigmntilerou*  at  top.  the  lower  lobe  dilated,  and  clasping 
the  superior  one  at  the  base,  and  stigmatiferous  on  the 
top  and  edges. 

This  genus  consists  of  above  forty  known  species  ; 
they  are  herbs  or  under  shrubs,  natives  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  colder  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa ; bracteas  fringed, 
corollas  usually  yellow. 


SIDERODENDRON,  in  Botany,  a pmu  so  called  SIDF.RO 
from  the  Greek  <r<i>jpoc,  trow,  and  tn'tpor,  a tree.  in  DKN- 
reference  to  the  hardness  of  the  wood.  It  belongs  to  class  DRON. 
Tetrandria.  order  M'/nogynia,  and  natural  order  Hu-  SIEGE. 
biacese.  Generic  character : limb  of  calyx  small,  four-  . V y-,_  ‘ 
toothed  ; tube  subglobose,  tetragonal ; corolla  with  a 
long,  terete  tube/a  glabrous  throat,  and  four  bluntish, 
spreading  lobes ; anthers  four,  sessile  in  the  throat  of 
the  corolla ; style  bifid  at  apex  ; berry  dry,  nearly  glo- 
bose, two-celled,  two-seeded,  naked  at  top. 

This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Coffea,  and  consists  of 
three  species,  natives  of  tropical  America  ; they  are  trees, 
with  simple,  opposite  leaves,  axillary  peduncles,  and  red 
and  white  flowers. 

SIDE  ROUTES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Cepkalo- 
podou*  Molhixca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  with  a central  spire,  disci- 
form, with  contiguous  whorls  not  conspicuous  exter- 
nally ; the  disc  convex  on  both  sides,  and  covered  with 
tubercular  points,  the  circumference  "margined  with  un- 
equal, radiating  lobes;  septa  transverse,  imperforate; 
apertures  distinct  ; somewhat  lateral. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  calalrapoidet ; Lamarck, 

Anitn.  tans  tert.,  p.  376.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
all  fossil. 

SIDEROXYLON,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  named 
from  the  Greek  etrijpot,  iron,  and  $v\ov,  tPood , from  the 
hardness  of  the  wood.  It  belongs  to  class  PerUandria, 
order  Monagyniu , and  natural  order  Sapotacete.  Ge- 
neric character:  calyx  small,  five-parted;  corolla  five- 
cleft,  with  roundish,  concave  segments,  having  a lobe  in 
each  recess ; stamens  five  ; stigma  obtuse ; berry  five- 
celled,  five-seeded. 

A genus  consisting  of  thirteen  species,  natives  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  all  evergreen  trees,  with 
simple  leaves  and  axillary  and  lateral  fascicles  of 
flowers. 

SIEBERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  culled  after  Henry 
Sieber,  a celebrated  botanical  collector.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  Syngenesia,  order  Superfiua, and  natural  order  Com - 
posUtt-Cynamc.  G eneric character : heads  hetcrogamous; 
invnlucrum  imbricated,  the  scales  scarious,  ovate,  and 
drawn  out  into  a spine  — ch,  inner  ones  the  longest, 
and  exceeding  the  florets  , palea  of  receptacle  subulate ; 
florets  of  the  disc  hermaphrodite,  numerous,  those  of 
the  ray  only  three,  and  female  ; corolla  of  the  herma- 
phrodite florets  five-toothed,  and  of  the  female  florets 
bilabiate,  the  lips  unequal  and  two-lobed  ; style  in  the 
hermaphrodite  florets  inclosed,  of  the  female  ones  el- 
se rted , pappus  of  the  hermaphrodite  florets  of  five 
scales,  which  are  longer  than  the  corolla,  subulate  at  top, 
and  scabrous. 

This  genus  consists  of  one  species,  S.  pungent , a 
native  of  the  Levant ; it  is  un  herb  with  the  habit  of 
Xeranthemum  and  Chardinixt.  but  differs  from  both 
these  genera  in  the  spiny  scales  of  the  invulucrum. 

SIEGE,  n.  \ See  Uesieoe. 

Sieoe,  v.  J Fr.  siege.  sieger,  asrieger ; It.  assedio, 
riMcdiare  ; Sp.  ritio , ritiar,  from  the  LaL  tedes,  seder*. • ; 
as  wc  say — to  sit  down  before  a town. 

To  set  or  beset;  to  set,  place,  or  station,  sc.  a force, 
an  armed  force,  before  or  around. 

Siege,  a setting  or  besetting,  (with  like  intent;)  also  a 
seat,  a stool,  literally  uiul  consequentially. 

y«  ori  without*  of  Frauee  hi  segedr  hem  anon, 

And  hi  Ui  h*m  »u  faite,  frot  nrj  to  gronrle  Item  by  h°rxe. 

ft.  Gloucester,  19. 
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Sir  Eduan)  Herd  it  telle,  A (light  him  to  Henrik. 

No  stounde  wille  he  duello,  hut  t'jed  it  alvo  quilt. 

R RruHH',  p.  271. 

\Yh»nne  tnannrt  Son*  schal  come  in  hi*  maveate,  ami  alio  hi*o 
anagcUs  with  him,  thunne  he  achal  »ilte  on  the  tege  of  hi*  m*- 
jje*tce,  and  tile  fulkis  tchulen  be  jpulerid  hilore  him. 

Wteltf.  Matthew,  ch.  xkt. 


And  all*  «•  ‘hat  ben  in  thin  aray, 

And  raakw.  all  this  lamentation, 

Wa  loiter.  ulle  our  hutbonde*  at  that  toon, 

'While  that  the  trige  thrmiboutea  lay. 

Chauctr.  The  Knyhlet  TaJf,  ».  866. 

On  morrow,  whan  the  bird  began  to  *mg. 

Unto  the  urge  he  comitKth  full  prirely. 

And  by  hirosclfv  he  walkrth  *oberly. 

Id.  The  Legend  of  Lnerece  of  Rome, 

And  for  the  straunpe  men'*  take. 

That  comen  fro  the  urge  of  Troie, 

Thri  maden  well  the  more  ioi«. 

ftiwr.  Cop/.  Am.  book  v. 

At  Troie  when  kvnge  Ylyew* 

Upon  the  urge  among*  the  pres 
Of  hem,  that  worthv-  knight**  wero 
Abode  longe  tyrne  and  there.  /•/.  /A.  hook  i*. 

The  which*,  at  lie  Core  is  tayd.  with  hi*  Brj  font,  gyrt  the  cjrtie 
of  London  with  a tfrongw  rjffjf,  and  kepte  tho  furesayd  I.iuius 
Gallu*  and  hi*  Komaynen  in  strvytc  holdr. 

Kabyan.  fVwy/r,  ch.  lit. 

• — — The  rearon  I laid  down*, 

Wa*  bat  the  snaring  of  my  hone,  *iuce  in  a urged  town*. 

1 thought  out  hurae-uv-a'c  would  be  leant. 

Chapman.  Homer,  lined,  budi  V. 
Who  with  bold  grace,  and  comely  gravity. 

Drawing  to  him  the  eie*  of  all  around, 

From  lolly  wrye  began  theve  word*  aloud  to  townd. 

Spent er.  F aerie  Queette,  look  it.  can.  2. 


That  wicked  band  of  villein*  frwh  begun  SIEGE. 

That  c .iile  to  a taaile  on  every  aide,  

And  lay  strong  urge  about  it  far  and  wyde.  SIERRA 

Spemer.  Faerie  Q*ee*r,  book  ii.  can.  11.  LEONE. 

A*  many  as  live  thereof  are  infested  and  troubled  neither  with  ' y 
the  dyaentoriv  or  bloudie  flnu  tie  yet  with  tint  Irauklrtocne  uflrra 
and  ktrein*  to  tho  urge  without  doing  any  thing,  nor  any  oilier 
disentm  of  the  brlly.  Holland.  Mata,  book  uui.  cii.  xu. 

There  are  no  footstep*  of  any  urge  among  the  primitive  Gre- 
cian- ; their  cities  were  not  fortified  with  wall*,  but  lay  open  to  all 
invader*  i and  their  inhabitants,  once  conquered  in  open  field, 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  conquerora. 

Potter.  Aniignuiee  of  Greece,  ruL  ii.  book  iiL  ch.  x.  p.  89. 

The  town  of  Calais  hail  h*?n  defended  wilh  remarkable  vigi- 
lance, constancy,  and  bravery  by  the  townsmen,  during  a ncyr  of 
unusual  length. 

Home.  Hut  or y of  England.  EJtmrd  III. 

Full  oft  the  Tyncdale  swatehers  knock 
Al  hi*  Lone  gate,  and  prove  the  luck  ; 

It  wa*  but  last  St.  Ilarnabright 
They  *n ged  lum  a whole  summer  night, 

But  fled  at  morning. 

Scott.  Lag  of  the  Loot  Muuirel,  con.  4. 

SIEGESBECKIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  in 
honour  of  John  George  JSiegesbeek,  a German  botanist. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  Syngenetta,  order  Superjiua,  and 
natural  order  Compomtet-Atteroidea.  Generic  cha- 
racter: nchenia  beakless  ; rays  in  one  series,  with  obso- 
letely  lingulate  corollas. 

This  genus  consists  of  four  or  five  species,  all  annual, 
glandular,  clammy  herbs,  natives  of  America,  wilh  oppo- 
site, entire  leaves,  and  small  yellow  heads  of  flowers;  in- 
votucrum  leaflets  in  two  series. 

SIENNA.  Sec  Tuscan y. 
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Name.  SIERRA  LEONE,  more  properly  Surra  Leona, 
is  the  Spanish  translation  of  the  Portuguese  words  Serra 
Lina,  i. f.  Lioness  Mountain,  the  name  given  ton  moun- 
tainous peninsula  extending  from  Cabo  Ledo  (Cope 
Joyful)  or  Tagrin,  now  called  Cupe  Serra  Leone,  to 
Cape  Shilling,  and  the  Ilhas  Brava*,*  (Wild  Islands.) 
now  the  Banana  Isles.  This  peninsula  is  bounded  by 
two  streams  ; one  on  the  North,  an  estuary,  called  the 
Tagrinf  or  Sierra  Leone  River,  the  other  on  the  South, 
the  Bangue,  (Guinea  Pejq>er,)  now  Kates’  River.  Of 
this  tract,  the  greater  part  is  now  occupied  by  the 
British  settlement,  and  as  such,  hss  become  the  centre 
of  civilization  and  legitimate  commerce  in  Western 
Africa.  It  is,  peril  ups,  not  very  chimerical  to  hope 
that  it  may  hereafter  be  the  metropolis  of  a powerful 
State,  in  alliance  with  all  its  neighbours  between  the 
Gambia  and  Cape  Mount;  under  its  name  therefore  n 
short  account  of  all  the  country  between  those  two 
limits  may  be  given,  as  an  introduction  to  a more 
detailed  account  of  the  colony  itself. 

Bounds-  This  peninsula  is  the  termination  of  an  arm  or  di- 
riea.  vergent  branch  issuing  from  the  great  chain,  called 

Kong  (i.  e.  Mountain)  by  Mungo  Park,  and  now  known 
to  traverse  Africa  in  nearly  a straight  line  from  East 


• Salvesee,  (I  rale.)  a*  translated  by  Da  Ca  da  Mosto,  ( Astley’* 
I'ogagn.  i.  598.) 

t fa  goring  t Tagaritn,  in  Portuguese,}  or  Mitpmbo.  Dapper,  (tram 
lUuniert,}  Afnka,  p.  390. 


to  West ; and  the  Western  portion  of  which  is  the 
Eastern  boundary  of  the  tract  now  described.  Its  highest 
point  is  near  Titnbo,  in  10°  3W  N.  and  10°  45'  W.,  the 
capital  of  Futn  J&loti,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  ubich 
rivers  flow  in  opposite  directions.  In  Africa,  n»  in  most 
other  islands  and  continents,  the  direction  of  the  coast  Mountain*, 
follows  that  ot  the  highest  ridges  whence  the  streams 
running  towards  the  const  or  the  interior  issue  ; (Walc- 
kenaer,  Cotmotogie,  p.  105.  Becherchrs,  p.  399.)  snd 
as  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  M.  Mol- 
lien  saw  the  sources  of  the  Gambia  in  about  1 1°  20'  N. 
and  11°  15'  W.,  while  those  of  the  Cape  Mount  River  o 
Pisti  are  probably  between  8°  and  9°  N.  and  8°  ami  9° 

VV„  the  Eastern  boundary  of  the  tract  under  considera- 
tion will  be  formed  by  a line  running  from  North-West 
to  South- East,  and  measuring  about  four  degrees  or 
210  geographical  miles.  The  greater  part  of  this  area 
is  occupied  by  the  declivity  of  these  mountains,  and  the 
v«lle\s  traversed  by  the  streams  descending  from  them 
to  the  sea ; the  remainder  is  level  alluvial  land,  accumu- 
lated near  their  months  in  some  places  to  a great  extent 
Of  those  rivers  the  most  considerable  are— 1. 'the  Ra  r Vrr*. 
(Marmot,  ix.  20.  lb).  30.)  or  Casamansa.  rising  probably  1.  Ca*a- 
in  about  13°  N.  and  15°  30'  W.,  and  forming  a iarge  naa1** 
delta  before  it  enters  the  sea,  its  largest  mouth  being  in 
12°  35'  N.  16°  43'  W.  Its  upper  course  has  not  yet 
been  completely  explored,  and  it  has  been  supposed  to 
be  an  arm  of  the  Gambia;  but  the  improbability  of  that 
supposition  is  dearly  shown  by  the  result  of  inquiries 
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2.  SI.  IX)- 
rain-^o  or 
Cichao. 
C<pt 
Itoxo. 


3.  Rio 

(iratwle, 
Kiomlna, 
or  Bulola. 


4.  Rio 
N'm  mrr  or 
Noouex. 


5.  Rio 
Pongox  or 
Pougo. 


Tumbo 
C.  Sagrcs. 


Mm  d« 

1m*. 

Songuree 

Mount. 

6.  K.i- 

kungee. 

7.  Mahne*. 

8.  tirvtt 
Scnrcie*. 

9.  Sierra 
Leone 
River. 

10.  Sber- 

buro. 


lately  marie  on  the  spot.  (Gcograph.  Journal , iii.  7*2.) 
2.  The  Hio  rle  Santo  Domingo,  (St.  Dominic’s  River,) 
Faring,*  or  Cacluid,  which  enters  the  sea  in  12°  o'  N. 
and  16°  25'  W,,  a little  South-East  of  Cabo  Roxo,  (Red 
Cape,)  in  12®  2*2'  N.  and  16°  51'  W.  This  river  appears 
to  be  connected  with  (3.)  a branch  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
also  called  the  River  of  Jtlba  or  Jeva,  and  River  of  the 
Balantas,  where  it  enters  the  sea  in  1*2°  N.  and  1G°  20' 
W. ; but  the  course  of  these  rivers  is  very  imperfectly 
known,  as  their  marshy  and  thickly  wooded  banks  ex- 
hale and  retain  pestiferous  vapours  which  render  the 
task  of  exploring  their  course  extremely  hazardous.  3. 
The  Rio  Grande,  Buldla,  Kumbn,  or  Kabo,  one  mouth  of 
which,  in  11°  30'  N.  and  15°  27'  W.,  is  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Bulam  or  Bulama,  rises  in  about  11°  40r  N. 
and  1I°35'W.  (Moliien.  ii.  70.)  Its  course  is  nearly 
West  North-West,  and  it  descends  from  the  last  chain 
of  hills  into  the  alluvial  plain,  in  about  1 1°  30'  N.  and 
12’  30'  W.  (Moliien,  ii.  196.)  4.  The  Rio  de  Nuno 

Tristao,  sometimes  called  Nunes  or  Nunhes,  (Nunycz,) 
and  named  from  Nuno  Tristram,  one  of  the  early  Por- 
tuguese navigators,  who  was  assailed  and  killed  by  the 
natives  there  in  1446,  (De  Barros,  i.  118.)  though 
wide  at  its  entrance,  has  neither  a long  course  nor  any 
considerable  depth  beyond  Knkande,  as  the  hills  here 
approach  nearer  to  the  shore  than  they  do  further  North- 
wards. Its  source  is  probably  near  11°  N.  and  13°  W. 
The  heights  here  come  down  to  the  sea  ; and  behind 
Cape  Verga,  the  extremity  of  a small  island  in  10°  IB' 
N.,  14°  23  W.,  the  mountains  rise  immediately  from  the 
beach,  and  divide  the  alluvial  tract  watered  by  the 
Nuulicz,  from  that  which  is  formed  by  (5.)  the  Rio 
Pongo  or  Pongos,f  which  descends  to  the  South-West 
from  the  high  lands  of  Futa  J Allot*,  and  was  formerly 
one  of  the  great  outlets  fur  the  slaves  brought  down  to 
the  coast  by  the  Fullas  of  that  country.  Near  Tumbo 
Point,  Cabo  de  Sagrcs  of  the  Portuguese,  ofT  which 
lie  the  Ilhas  dos  I doles,  (Idol  Islands,)  in  Spanish 
Islns  do  los  I'dolos,  shortened  by  our  seamen  into  the 
Isles  de  Loss,  the  land  again  rises  to  a great  height  near 
the  coast,  and  the  Sangari  mountain,  a very  conspicuous 
landmark,  lies  between  the  (6.)  Koktilo  or  Kakanji, 
which  enters  the  sea  by  two  arms — the  Dehrikka  and 
Dcmbiu — and  (7.)  the  M&nia.  8.  The  Kolanko  (Cnrauca 
of  the  Portuguese)  and  Kabd  which  unite  near  the 
sea  form  the  Great  Searcies,  i,  e.  Rio  das  CArceres, 
or  das  Casas.  9.  The  Sierra  Leone  River,  an  estuary 
formed  by  the  united  streams  of  the  Porto  Logo, 
Rokel,  and  Bense  or  Bunch.  10.  The  Sherboro  or 
Selbole,  one  of  the  arms  of  the  stream  called  in  the 
interior  Kamaranka,  which  forms  a large  delta  near 

* Ftmn,  accenting  to  the  Portuguese  vystem  of  orthography. 

+ The  coiut  between  themouiha  of  th«  K.ver  Nfaihex  and  Sierra 
I«one  ii  ill  laid  down  in  the  older  Mai*.  and  iwmi  to  have  Wm 
little  known  to  the  raxlict  navigators ; so  that  H i*  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  correspondence  bvtwceu  the  rivers’  names  in  their  writings 
and  those  of  modern  writers.  The  territory  of  Sms  Lioa  or  Bolin- 
berre,  (i.e.  Bulam  and  Bure,)  in  the  XVlth  and  XYIIth  Centuries, 
extended  to  Cepe  Verga  aud  won  watered  by  the  Hio  das  Piednu, 
(Stone  River,)  Pichel,  PioiloaPolmaa,  Pogone,(Pongos.)  Cagranca, 
Kansas,  1 1)«  Caras,)  Karokane,  Kajar,  Tamlmsine,  Tagariag  or 
Aliumbo,  Hirer  of  Sierra  Ix-one  or  Bange,  (i.  r.  African  pepjier, 
Ptprr  .fltfiiofMcwm.)  (lilomert  in  Dapper,  ii.  390.)  The  names 
of  the  liven  of  the  same  coast,  as  given  in  our  latest  Maps,  arc  Rio 
Pongo  or  San  Domingo,  Dnlinka,  Debrikn,  and  Ikrtnbia,  branches 
of  the  Kakanji,  (Kokulo, j Tar iru,  Minio,  (Capor  r)  Murebii,  (Mo- 
riblya?)  Kissi  or  Ffiriciria,  (San  Vincente?)  Tanna,  Mahkiiri  on 
North  sale  of  Salatuk  Point,  the  Or*- at  Sc  mens  (Das  CArceres) 
or  Kolautang,  Little  Scarm-a  or  Kaboa,  aud  the  Sierra  Leooe 
Hirer,  an  estuary  formed  by  the  ltok*l  aud  Porto  Logo. 


the  sea.  II.  The  Rio  das  Gallinhas,  (Poultry  Oliver,)  SIERRA 
the  Western  boundary  of  the  American  Negro  settle-  LKONK. 
men!  called  Liberia.  12.  Ptsu*  or  Cape  Mount  River, 
which  ha»  a South-Western  course  mid  descends  from  '**“*' 
the  Southern  declivity  of  the  great  chain  of  Kong.  12.  Piasoa 
The  whole  of  this  tract,  except  on  the  ascent  of  the  or  Capa 
mountains,  is  extremely  fertile  and  yields  spontaneously  Mount 
the  most  valuable  tropical  produce.  The  hills  abound 
in  iron ; but  the  precious  metals  are  not,  it  seems,  found 
iu  this  region  tn  the  South  or  West  of  Bamb&k.  The 
lower  lands,  which  in  many  places  leave  a large,  ucarly 
level  belt  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  arc  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  and  on  their  lower  declivities  covered 
with  a dense  forest,  where  the  abundunce  of  thorny 
creepers  often  renders  the  thicket  impervious  without  a 
continual  application  of  the  hatchet;  while  the  self- 
rooting  mangroves  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  smaller 
streams,  and  by  preventing  a free  circulation  of  the  air, 
render  the  navigation  of  them  a most  hazardous 
as  well  as  laborious  task.  To  these  impedimenta,  which 
present  so  serious  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, two  others  must  be  added,  which,  together  with 
them,  abundantly  suffice  to  account  for  our  ignorance  of 
this  country  beyond  the  coast,  though  the  latter  has  been 
frequented  by  Europeans  for  nearly  four  centuries. 

Those  additional  impediments  are  the  subdivision  of  the 
whole  into  petty  independent  States,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  slave-trade.  These  may  be  termed  the 
moral,  while  the  former  are  the  physical  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  our  acquaintance  with  this  part  of  Africa, 
in  many  resects  the  most  highly  favoured  portion  of 
that  continent,  since  it  is  blessed  with  abundance  of 
water,  and  is  screened  by  lofty  mountains  from  the 
scorching  blasts  of  the  desert,  which  are  scarcely  ren- 
dered tolerable  by  their  passage  across  the  Mediterranean. 

But  of  these  two  impediments  the  one  is  almost  entirely 
the  cause  of  the  other,  os  the  evidence  respecting  the 
origin  and  consequences  of  the  slave-trade  abundantly 
demonstrates.  Whenever  petty  warfare,  and  its  con- 
comitant kidnapping,  become  the  readiest  modes  of  pro- 
curing a constant  supply  of  ardent  spirits,  and  such 
Euro|>ean  goods  as  arc  coveted  by  savages,  war  is  the 
most  profitable  trade  which  a chieftain  can  cairy  on,  and 
he  has  no  longer  any  motive  for  encouraging  industry 
among  his  dependents,  or  maintaining  )>eace  with  his 
neighbours.  Hence  the  minute  subdivisions  and  mutual 
jealousies  of  all  the  Tribes  sen  it  c red  along  these  coasts. 

Hence,  likewise,  their  unwillingness  to  suffer  any  com- 
munication with  the  interior.  These  causes,  therefore, 
hare  checked  cultivation,  and  often  reduced  large  tracts 
to  a wilderness:  so  that  what  with  the  hazard  of  pass- 
ing through  a disputed  territory,  and  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  provisions  in  an  uninhabited  tract,  the 
explorer  has  detention  or  starvation  to  apprehend  at 
every  stage  of  his  journey.  This  perpetual  stale  of 
worfare,  so  congenial  to  the  ferocious  temper  of  some 
of  the  native  Africans,  has  likewise  occasionally  caused 
an  entire  displacement  of  one  or  other  of  their  Tribes, 
so  that  the  accounts  of  travellers  who  visited  the 
country  at  distant  periods  are  not  always  easily  recon- 
ciled, and  it  is  perhaps  more  surprising  that  they  should 
be  reconcilable  at  all  than  that  such  discordances  should 


• Piwou  (fkA  or  Pituu)  is  perhaps  the  Plixnge  (Plizohh  or 
Pliiokhj  of  Blatnert,  in  Dapper;  (A/rika  ii.  IX)  if  ao,  the  Rio 
Novo  of  the  Poitugucsr,  tua  IHgwibba,  must  be  the  Manoa  of 
modem  Map*. 
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SIERRA  The  following  are  (he  various  nations  in  this  part  of 
^ LEONE.  Africa,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  : — I.  The  Faluppos, 
Felupa,  or  FI  dps,  who  are  scattered  over  the  country 
between  Kachari  and  the  Gambia,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river  to  Balola,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Kasamansa  and  the  Rio  de  San  Domingo.  (Astlev,  ii. 
86.  116.)  Many  of  them  were,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
XVI Ith  Century,  very  wild;  particularly  those  on  the 
North  side  of  the  Zamentf,  or  Kasamansa.  Their 
country  extends  only  about  20,  miles  inland.  They 
appear  now  to  occupy  a territory  between  the  Gambia 
and  Kasamansa,  extending  inwards  about  150  miles, 
and  retain  their  independent,  warlike  habits.  They  are 
pastoral  rather  than  agricultural,  and,  no  doubt,  devoted 
to  fetishism,*  that  form  of  idolatry  which,  like  the  cir- 
cular conical  hut,  seems  to  prevail  throughout  Africa, 
and  leads  them  to  reverence  any  remarkable  objects  in 
nature,  trees,  nicks,  wild  beasts,  &c.  Among  the  Fldps, 
the  hair  or  wool,  which  is  longer  than  that  of  other 
negroes,  is  drawn  up  in  a pointed  tress  on  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  their  beard  tressed  into  a sort  of  cue 
something  like  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Golbcrry 
(Foy.  ii.  409.)  has  given  a figure  of  one  of  their  armed 
warriors.  Another  people,  named  Airieos,  are  men- 
tioned by  the  early  writers  as  living  in  the  same  country 
as  the  Faluppoa  or  Filips.  To  the  East  of  the  Feliips, 
and  intermixed  with  them,  on  the  South  side  of  the 
Gambia,  live  the  Banyons,  a brave,  civilized,  and  in- 
dustrious race,  (Labat,  v.  18.)  to  whose  women  M.  Brue, 
whose  papier*  were  edited  by  Father  John  Baptist 
Labat,  ascribes  the  singular  way  of  keeping  themselves 
quiet,  which  is  attributed  by  earlier  travellers  to  their 
neighbours  the  Papeb,  on  the  Rio  de  San  Domingo. 
They  are  Pagans  as  well  as  the  Feliips.  Of  their  lan- 
Kamug-n.  gu&ge  nothing  is  said.  The  Kosangas,  who  occupied 
the  banks  of  the  KasamaosA,  and  are  mentioned  by 
Jarric,  (v.  44.)  were  probably  Fttipe.  Their  King  was 
Jaxem.  subordinate  to  one  of  his  neighbours,  styled  Jashem, 
who  was  a vassal  of  the  Mandinga  sovereign.  They 
held  a solemn  festival,  and  made  offerings  at  midnight, 
on  the  29th  of  November,  to  China,  their  god,  when 
their  arakani  or  priest  wore  a blue  silk  veil,  on  which 
a bundle  of  twigs  and  the  bones  of  those  who  had 
voluntarily  offered  themselves  up  to  this  idol  were 
painted.  (Dapper,  i.  425.)  2.  Between  the  Rio  de 
Santo  Domingo  and  the  Rio  Grande,  the  coast  is  pos- 
Pappe’a  or  seswd  by  the  Papels  or  Papals,  also  called  Biramas, 
Papaii.  Buramos,  Bulams,  or  Bolms,  from  the  low,  swampy 
Bulloia  or  land  which  they  inhabit,  whence  one  of  the  adjacent 
islands  has  the  name  of  Bulam  or  Bulama.  These  people 
are  idolaters,  who  file  their  teeth  to  a point.  Their 
women,  when  at  work,  fill  their  mouth  wilh  water  “to 
keep  themBclves  from  prating.”  (Omhaar  niettot  praa- 
ten  te  trrn/irn,  says  Dapper,  i.  426.)  They  are  doubt- 
less the  Bulloms  of  modern  writers,  who  at  present 
inhabit  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Sierra  Leone  River. 
Tiramany,  The  Timanls,  whose  country  is  called  Timna  or  Timana, 
(Dapper,  ii.  4.)  occupy  the  mountainous  peninsula  of 
Sierra  Leone  Proper,  and  are  probably  derived  from 


Faloop  or 
Flupe. 


%*!' 


Bauhortes 

DOQ1. 


• The  Portuguese  word  fekife, ,f  a ehann  or  amulet,"  corrupted 
by  the  negroes  into  feti* A®,  is  the  origin  of  thia  term,  by  which  this 
peculiar  apccita  of  superstition  is  very  conveniently  expressed.  It 
consists  more  properly  in  sacrifices  and  acts  of  devotion  to  pro- 
pitiate evil  than  adovntion  or  gratitude  fur  good.  Worship,  in  a 
strict  sense,  seems  to  be  hardly  practised  by  any  African  Tribe. 
Their  nun*mak«ra  and  other  diriners  might  well  be  called  fnUcti- 
rot,  i.  t.  sorcerers,  by  the  Portuguese. 
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the  same  origin,  as  their  languages,  though  now  widely  SIERRA 
different,  seem  to  have  Borne  affinity.  But  Bolin  was  LKONK 
formerly  the  name  of  the  country  near  Cape  Mount,  so  v—l 
that  the  Tribes  called  Bulams  probably  extended  at  that 
period  further  along  the  coast  than  at  present.  3.  The 
peninsula  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  River  of 
Jeba  or  Jeva  is  inhabited  by  the  Balantas,  a negro  race  Balaato*. 
differing  in  language  (Mollien,  ii.  259.)  and  features 
from  their  neighbours,  and  said  to  exceed  them  all  in 
ignorance  and  ferocity ; but  this  evil  reputation  may  have 
arisen  from  their  shyness  and  jealousy  through  fear  of 
being  kidnapped ; for  their  rancour  against  white  men, 
to  whom  they  are  said  to  give  no  quarter,  (Labot,  v.  189.) 
is  no  proof  of  any  defect  either  moral  or  intellectual, 
when  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  only  Europeans 
with  whom  they  have  any  intercourse  are  taken  into  the 
account.  Their  freedom  from  the  practice  of  enslaving 
their  countrymen,  a distinction  unknown  throughout 
Western  Africa,  except  among  the  industrious  Kru-men, 
certainly  appears  to  justify  a more  favourable  estimate 
of  their  character.  A girdle  made  of  rushes  forms  their 
only  clothing,  and  salt  is  the  principal  produce  which 
they  bring  to  market ; but  their  industry  is  attested  by 
the  appearance  of  their  country,  and  the  great  quantity 
of  grain,  vegetables,  cattle,  and  poultry,  with  which  they 
supply  the  shipping  and  neighbouring  factories.  (Labat, 
v.  193.)  Their  favourite  dish  is  said  to  be  a fricassee  of 
rats.  (Mollien,  ii.  259.)  They  are  bold  seamen  and 
daring  warriors,  as  is  manifest  from  their  attack  on  a 
French  brig  in  1700,  which  they  did  not  give  up  till 
after  a six  hours*  engagement.  They  also  defeated  the 
Portuguese  when  they  attempted  to  take  possession  of 
their  country  in  1695.  A belief  that  their  soil  produces 
gold  gave  rise  to  this  invasion  ; which,  being  foolishly 
undertaken  in  the  rainy  season,  was  the  more  easily 
repelled.  Their  government  seems  to  be  palriorchal, 
each  family  or  community  obeying  its  own  head;  but 
they  formerly,  at  least,  were  tributary  to  the  King  of 
Kasamansa.  (Labat  v.  194.) 

4.  On  the  Southern  side  of  the  Jeba  branch  of  the  Riaf«.ei  or 
Rio  Grande,  between  it  and  the  main  stream,  are  the  Joins. 
Biafcrs  or  Yolas,  a negro  race  possessed  of  several  petty 
Principalities.  They  arc  the  handsomest  of  all  the 
negroes  on  thia  coast,  industrious,  obliging,  and  peace- 
ful. Their  dress,  which  consists  of  large  loose  drawers, 

and  a vest  with  wide  sleeves,  and  their  manners,  which 
are  courteous  and  engaging,  give  them  a great  resem 
blancc  to  the  Mandingoes,  from  whom,  however,  they 
differ  entirely  in  language  and  religion ; for  they  are 
Pagans,  and  have  a great  dislike  of  their  Mohammedan 
neighbours.  Biguba  and  Balola,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
are  their  principal  towns.  Their  Eastern  boundary  is 
formed  by  the  mountains  of  Koli,  a granitic  chain 
crossed  by  the  Rio  Grande  near  Kade,  nearly  in  11° 

50'  N.  and  13°  30/  W.  (Mollien,  ii.  202.  260.)  The 
Bassards  inhabiting  those  mountains  are  said  to  be  can-  Bowaraj. 
nibals. 

5.  Between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Kompuni  River 

are  the  Lantlmds  or  Laudamifs,  to  the  South  of  Baldla,  Laodamfa. 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Uio  Nbnhez.  They  appear 
to  be  joint  occupants  with  the  Nalus,  or  Nulubes. 

Fetishism  is  their  religion,  and  they  are  tributary  to 
the  Fulas  at  L&be.  Their  secret  association,  called 
Simo,  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Para  of  the  Bulamo, 
(Winterbottom,  i.  135.)  and  something  like  the  Belli- 
pdro  of  the  Kwoyas,  (Dapper,  ii.  43.)  near  Cope  Mount. 

Th«  Simo,  who  is  rarely  if  ever  seen,  resides  in  the  slow. 
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SIERRA  midst  of  the  forest,  whence  he  issues  his  orders,  which 
LKuNK.  w implicitly  obeyed.  When  he  quits  his  retreat, 
he  is  usually  concealed  under  some  grotesque  disguise 
(see  Gray,  pL  iv.  p.  56.)  made  of  skins  or  palm  leaves. 
His  approach  is  announced  by  a horrible  din  of  horns, 
drums,  and  other  rough  music,  and  all  his  followers  are 
armed  with  whips,  to  scourge  whomsoever  they  think  fit. 
He  is  supplied  with  rum,  rice,  and  other  necessaries  or 
luxuries  by  the  parents  who  wish  their  children  to  be 
initiated  into  his  mysteries.  From  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  is  the  age  at  which  they  can  be  admitted  among 
iris  disciples,  and  circumcision  is  the  fir*t  initiatory  rite. 
They  are  then  dressed  in  a petticoat  of  palm  leaves,  and 
live  in  the  woods,  in  huts  made  of  houghs,  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Simo.  This  lasts  fur  eight  or  nine 
years;  and  at  the  close  of  their  novitiate,  they  are  re- 
ceived by  their  parents  with  great  rejoicing,  fine  clothes, 
plenty  of  sheep-bells,  and  a dose  of  rum  for  their  chief, 
who  on  these  occasions  allows  himself  to  be  seen.  If 
the  parents  cannot  repay  him  sufficiently,  their  children 
return  with  him  into  the  woods.  They  come  out,  how- 
ever,  at  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season  to  help  in 
clearing  the  ground.  Women  are  the  great  object  of 
their  displeasure,  and  arc  unmercifully  flogged  if  they 
venture  into  their  retreats.  The  adepts  plant  a stake  or 
tree  at  their  doors,  from  (he  top  of  which  they  hang  a 
white  or  coloured  rag:  to  this  stake,  which  they  call 
Simo,  they  pay  a superstitious  reverence,  and  pretend  to 
the  power  of  eon  {oration  by  its  aid.  It  is  the  Simo  who 
decides  all  causes,  and  condemns  to  the  red-water  ordeal* 
those  who  deny  their  guilt.  No  battles  are  suffered  to 
take  place  near  the  Sitno’s  abode,  and  the  suppliant  who 
. brings  his  offering  must  turn  his  back  and  cover  Ills  face 

with  his  hands : the  Simo  then  pronounces  his  blessing, 
und  sprinkles  his  votary  with  dust.  Polygamy  is  allowed, 
and  adultery  common ; but  when  discovered,  it  is 
punished  by  the  sale  of  the  culprit  to  the  slave-dealers. 
Marriages  are  arranged  with  the  parents  of  the  bride, 
whose  consent  is  never  asked;  but  the  proofs  of  her 
virginity  are  publicly  displayed.  An  ox  is  sacrificed  on 
the  seventh  day  after  the  birth  of  a child,  and  the  mother 
then  appears  in  public  for  the  first  time  after  her  delivery. 
A sheep  is  killed  cm  the  day  of  a funeral,  and  the  gTavc 
“ watered"  with  its  blood  ; its  flesh  being  eaten  by  all 
the  neighbours  of  the  deceased.  But  a much  greater 
festival  is  held  in  his  honour,  one  month  after  his  inter- 
ment, and  the  public  banquets  are  then  continued  for 
several  days.  Palm-wine,  the  fermented  juice  of  a plum 
called  kdra,t  jing-jing-dl  the  fermented  juice  of  a 
cathartic  root  of  a species  of  rhexia,  and  the  bark  of  a 
tree  which  M.  CaillitS  could  never  meet  with,  all  furnish 
the  Landam&s  with  agreeable  and  inebriating  liquors. 
These  Tribes  are  very  indolent,  but  skilful  in  collecting 
the  wax  and  honey  which  are  made  by  the  innumerable 
swarms  of  bees  which  almost  drive  them  out  of  their 
cabins.  (Caillitl,  i.  227 — 240.) 

6.  The  country  between  the  Knmpuni  and  the  Rio 
Naloos.  Ntinhez  is  held  by  the  Nalubesor  Naluwcs,  the  Naluses 
SsIbSl  ('*a*azes*  »i  Milrmol,  iii.  fol.  80.)  of  the  earlier,  and 
Naliia  of  modem  writers,  a gentle  and  intelligent  race 


* On  l rur  fait  itdnr  f cpreuve  if  un  brevertye  fait  avec  urn  (carce 
tfarbrtqu t dotme  a /'row  un * belie  teinte  rouge.  (CaiUi£,  Fog.  i.  232.) 
That  tree  i*  the  Erythropk/mmm  Guinetntr,  a lejrurainou*  plant  of 
the  Mimuaa  family,  first  described  hy  Mr.  <i.  Don  in  the  Edm- 
hurjh  Mtfotoph.  Journal,  1824.  (See  Don,  Sjit.  of  Gardening,  si. 
423.) 

f Not  the  gorti  or  fcolli, ».  e.  the  SUrcnha  Acuminata 


who  are  mixed  with  the  Landam&s  as  herdsmen  and  cui-  SIERRA 
tivators,  and  famous  for  the  dye  and  texture  of  their  LKONR. 
cotton  cloths,  which  are  much  used  by  the  Fullas  at 
Timbo.  (Golberry,  ii.  228.)  Their  territory,  which  ex- 
tends from  Kskande  Southwards,  is  very  woody,  and 
abounds  in  elephants,  which  they  destroy  by  setting  fire 
to  the  brushwood  and  thickets.  Ivory  is  one  of  their 
chief  articles  of  barter.  (Mollien,  ii,  260.)  To  the  South, 
and  perhaps  mixed  with  the  Noluwes  or  Naliis,  are  the 
Vagras,  Vag&s,  or  Bagds,*  and  once  masters  of  the  whole  Vagits  oe 
coast  from  the  Nunhcz  to  the  Dembta  and  Mount  San- 
guri.  They  are  Pagans,  and,  but  for  their  vicinity  to 
the  sea,  which  enables  them,  when  attacked,  to  withdraw 
to  the  adjacent  isles,  would  have  been  reduced  to  vas- 
salage by  the  Fullas.  They  differ  greatly  in  manners 
from  their  neighbours  the  Landam&s,  and  are  hospitable 
and  industrious.  Their  soil  is  alluvial,  extremely  fer- 
tile, and  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  rice,  which 
they  cultivate  with  skill,  furrowing  and  draining  their 
fields  nearly  as  is  done  in  Europe ; but,  as  among  other 
savages,  all  the  field  labour  is  done  by  the  women.  They, 
ns  well  as  the  men,  are  nearly  nuked,  a mere  strip  of 
cotton  cloth  twisted  round  their  waist  and  between  their 
legs  being  their  only  clothing.  A few  beads  form  all 
their  finery ; the  men  wear  a copper  nose-ring,  and 
several  rings  in  their  ears ; and  they  shave  the  fore  part 
of  the  head,  bnt  the  women,  while  young,  shave  the 
whole  of  it.  Their  woolly  hair  is  profusely  greased,  as 
well  as  their  bodies,  with  palm-oil.  A poniard  and 
buckler  of  elephant-hide  are  their  principal  means  of  de- 
fence in  war.  They  are  courageous,  and  kill  instead  of 
selling  their  prisoners.  Their  government  is  patriarchal, 
each  family  forming  a separate  community.  Fetishism 
is  their  religion,  and  they  have  a spiritual  chief  or  Simo, 
but  he  is  rarely  consulted.  Though  pastoral  as  well  as 
agricultural,  they  do  not  milk  their  cattle.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  salt  from  the  mud  left  bare  at  low  water,  their 
women  arc  very  expert ; and  in  the  rainy  season  both 
men  and  women  cover  their  heads  with  a piece  of  mat. 

Their  children  are  affianced  when  only  seven  or  eight 
yean  old;  the  parents  exchange  daughters,  and  the 
betrothed  girl  ghes  to  live  in  the  house  of  her  future 
husband.  The  marriage  is  celebrated  as  soon  as  the 
girl  ceases  to  be  a virgin  ; usually  when  she  is  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old.  An  ox  is  slaughtered,  and  great  feast- 
ing ensues  ; for  the  Bagds  are  very  fond  of  earing  and 
drinking.  Parturition  appears  to  be  attended  with 
scarcely  any  pain  or  debility.  The  woman  delivers  her- 
self in  public,  carries  her  infant  to  the  river  to  wash  it, 
and  then  resumes  her  usual  business.  Polygamy  is 
practised,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  among  the 
Landamds.  Sacrifices  are  made  at  births  and  deaths; 
and  when  the  head  of  a family  dies  all  his  treasures,  i.e. 
a few  old  clothes  procured  from  Europeans,  are  burnt; 
a hole  six  feet  deep  is  dug  before  his  bed-place,  and  his 
corpse  is  buried  in  it  in  an  upright  posture.  A fire  is 
lighted  over  it  every  evening,  and  his  family  talk  to  him, 
supposing  that  he  hears  what  they  say.  In  their  per- 
sons, and  especially  in  their  cookery,  the  Bagds  are  very 
dirty;  dried  fish  swimming  in  palm-oil,  mutton  with  the 
skin  and  entrails  all  hashed  up  together,  snakes,  lizards, 
and  monkey-meat  are  their  greatest  dainties ; and  all 
arc  washed  down  with  copious  draughts  of  palm-wine 
or  rum,  if  it  can  be  got.  They  are  passionately  attached 


• In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Vergs,  which,  perhaps,  derives 
its  name  from  them,  *r.r'  thould  be  written  Vagru. 
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SIERRA  to  their  country;  and  instead  of  being  alarmed  at  a 
LKOXK.  thunder-storm,  beat  their  drums,  eat  and  drink,  aud  say 
that  they  will  be  merry  with  the  god  above,  who  is 
tnerrimaking  with  his  roaring  thunder.  (Coil  lie,  L 
240 — 249.)*  They  have  been  driven  to  the  coast,  and 
nearly  extirpated  by  their  warlike  and  ambitious  neigh- 
Sustoos.  boars  the  Susus.  (Winterbottom,  i,  5,  6.)  That  people 
has  established  itself  on  the  River  Mania,  South  of  the 
Mamba-  high  lands  of  Sangari,  and  a colony  of  Mnndingas  occu- 
gors.  pies  the  bank  of  the  Kissi  or  Furikarhi,  formerly  Sail 

Vincente,  nearly  as  far  as  the  Great  Searcies,  (R»o  dos 
Cdrceres,  i,  e.  Prison  River,)  where  the  territory  of*  the 
Ttmanees.  Tinian U begins.  Tlic  Bulams,  under  the  name  of 
Botm,t  if  that  be  not  rather  the  appellation  of  the 
country  titan  the  people,  again  appear  at  the  delta  of 
the  Karoaranka  formed  by  the  main  branch  of  that  river, 
the  Kukhord,  and  the  Bagru,  as  for  as  the  Shebar  River, 
which  is  joined  by  the  Bfim  kittam,  the  Northern  anti 
Western  boundary  of Turner’s  peninsula  and  the  country 
called  Kiltatn  or  Kedham.  That  territory  is  terminated 
by  the  Rio  das  Gallinbaa,  (Poultry  River,)  between 
which  and  the  Plizokha  or  Pisd  are  the  Vais  or  Fals, 
now  half  Muselmdns,  and  the  Southernmost  iu  this 
part  of  Africa,  on  the  borders  of  the  American  negro 
settlement  of  Liberia.  (Miss.  Rrg.  1823,  p.  234.) 

Of  the  nations  at  more  than  a small  distance  from  the 
coast  very  little,  as  was  before  ohserved,  is  known.  Be- 
tween the  maritime  region  and  the  sea,  there  is  generally 
a belt  of  forest  from  10  to  20  miles  in  breadth,  which 
forms  an  almost  impassable  barrier.  During  the 
prevalence  of  the  slave-trade  it  served  as  a natural 
defence  to  the  more  industrious  and  peaceful  Tribes 
Gurrah  oi  inhabiting  the  interior.  Of  these  the  GurraJn  and 
Condo*#,  first  known  to  their  American  neighbours  in 
Hondo*  °r  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  colony  at 

Cape  Mesurado,  (Cape  Moderate,)  inhabit  a country 
about  130  miles  North-East  of  Liberia,  and  are  in  a 
high  state  of  civilization  in  comparison  with  the  Tribes 
near  the  coast:  they  have  horses  and  other  domestic 
animals,  are  acquainted  with  all  the  necessary  arts  of 
life,  and,  bring  Mohammedans,  use  the  Arabic  as  their 
written  language.  Their  territory  ts  populous  and 
well  cultivated;  regular  fairs  are  kept,  and  internal 
commerce,  incompatible  with  a constant  state  of  war- 
fare, is  maintained.  But  these  people  are  manifestly 
the  Galas  and  Houdds  of  Blomert,  (Dapper,  ii.  16.) 
whose  country  lay  beyond  the  great  wood,  eight  or 
ten  days’  journey  in  breadth,  to  the  North  and  North- 
'•J*.  East  of  the  Vais  near  Cape  Mount.  They  were 
then,  in  the  middle  of  the  XVIIth  Century,  idolaters. 
Immediately  to  the  North-East  of  the  Vais  there  is 
marked  in  the  most  modern  Maps  a country  culled 
Kotchi.  Kotchi,  and  on  the  river  Magwibba  or  Rio  Novo  a town 
Couacea.  named  Cousce.a^  which  seem  to  be  the  same  os  Koja.J 
i»e.  Quoja,  if  Dapper's  authorities  followed  the  Por- 
tuguese orthography.  Further  above  in  the  interior 
were  at  that  time  the  Folhyas  and  Mendi  manau,  names 
so  like  those  of  the  Fullas  and  MandingAs,  that  it  is 
probable  those  were  the  nations  thus  named.  Liban, 


* Then:  statOMflta  are  not  derived  from  M.  Ciillif’s  o*rn  obecr- 
ration*,  but  from  the  accounts  he  re wired  while  at  Kakandc  ; be 
had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  the  country  of  the  Bogus. 

f T)i*  Saj  esi  (Zapes  of  the  Portuguese,  and  Kapvx  of  Dapper) 
are  placed  here  in  noire  Maps. 

I As  Blomert,  from  whose  papers  Dapper  extracted  hts  ac- 
count of  this  country,  was  a Dutchman,  and  his  spelling  i»  appa- 
rently Dutch,  Kquoja,  m be  writes  this  aame,  is  here  spelt  Kweya. 


Bullomc. 


Boom 
Kill  am. 


Gillmas 
River. 
Plisogo  or 
Pusou. 


Interior. 


to  the  North  of  Kittam  and  Bolin,  (Rulam,)  is  pro-  SIERRA 
bubly  identical  with  the  Liinbd  to  the  West  of  the  MCUN’E. 
Mandingo  Slate  of  Kurankd,  which  is  called  Liban  ' v— “■*' 
by  Mollieu.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Kabd  or 
Great  Searcies  (Dos  Circe  res)  are  tlie  Siuui,  who  Soosixm  or 
under  the  name  of  Suzls  (a  corruption  of  S&nt)  reach  Sooiees. 
the  sea  between  the  Kissi  river  and  Mount  Sungari. 

This  widely  extended  people,  which  is  perhaps  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Mandingas,  has  in  latter  ages  been  fre- 
quently displaced  by  them.  The  Sususwere  well  known 
to  the  learned  and  philosophical  Arab  historian  of 
Africa,  Ibu  Khaldun,  from  whose  works  a history  of 
their  intercourse  with  the  Muselm&ns  might  be  obtained. 

The  country  in  which  the  Kainaranku  rises,  is  called 
Kissi,  and  is  separated  by  the  chain  of  Loma  from  Sin-  Kiari. 
gard,  where  the  Jiiliba  or  Kwari  rises,  in  about  9°  23'  N.  Source  of 
and  9°  45'  W.  Between  Kissi  and  Futa-J  ill  on  the  Niger, 
lies  Suliunina,  a territory  measuring  about  60  mites  Sooliinaoa. 
each  way,  and  bounded  on  the  East  by  the  Jilibi. 

The  Sulimis,  a branch  of  the  Mandingii  stock,  in- 
habit a mountuinuus  but  fertile  tract  of  country,  and, 
though  warlike,  are  kind-hearted  and  hospitable.  Their 
King  is  a Muslim,  but  most  of  bis  subjects  are  Pa- 
gans. They  are  loud  of  music,  poetry,  and  oratory,  aud 
their  gelle-men  or  minstrels  are  their  historians,  as 
the  troubadours  were  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

(Laiug,  p.  346,  et  uq.)  If  the  British  Government 
at  Sierra  Leone  cuu  succeed  in  establishing  a perma- 
nent trade  with  this  people,  and  turn  the  attention  of 
themselves  and  their  neighbours  from  war  to  profit- 
able industry,  their  territory  will  offer  a promising  field 
to  the  missionary,  as  “ the  present  state  of  religion 
amongst  them,"  says  Captain  Laiug,  (Trap.  p.  3S7.) 

“ appears  singularly  favourable  for  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.’*  To  the  North-West  of  the  Susus,  be- 
tween the  Kolentaug  or  Searcies  and  the  Rio  Pongos, 
tliere  is  an  area  of  about  100  miles  square,  probably  in-  Unexplored 
habited  by  Mamlingds,  of  which  no  account  has  jet  tract, _ 
been  published.  To  the  North  of  this  are  tins  high 
lauds  of  Iruankr,  inhabited  by  pastoral  Fullas.  This  Iraaokty. 
tract,  which  appears  to  be  the  Western  declivity  of  the 
great  chain  of  Kong,  (u.  Mountain,)  gives  birth  to  the 
Rio  Graude  and  all  tlic  rivers  which  enter  the  sea  to  the 
South- W'est  as  for  as  the  Kdkulo,*  which  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  sea  by  two  arms,  the  Delink  kd  and 
Dembia,  atthe  foot  of  Mount  Sangari.  (Caillir,  i.  276.)  Mount 
These  Fullas  have  aquiline  .noses,  a copper-coloured  Sunn*, 
hue  rather  than  black,  scarcely  any  peculiarity  of  Moolah*, 
the  genuine  negro,  except  woolly  hair.  They  are  well 
made,  and  have  a dignified  deportment.  Their  dress 
consists  of  a cotton  shirt  and  short  loose  trousers; 
but  as  they  habitually  grease  their  bodies  with  butter, 
llteir  odour  is  insufferable.  Their  women  wear  neck- 
laces of  amber,  and  take  much  pains  to  dress  their  heads 
with  coloured  glass  heads.  There  arc  also  many  Jalldii-  J&Uookeys, 
kri*t  scattered  over  this  country.  They  are  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Fiita  Jdllon,  reduced  to  a tributary  stale 
by  the  Fullas,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  embrace 
the  faith  of  Mohammed.  They  are  mild  and  hospitable, 
and  have  a dialect  peculiar  to  themselves,  though  they 
can  all  speak  Mandingo.  To  the  North-East  of  Ir- 
nanW,  enclosed  by  a large  bend  of  the  Kumba  or  Rio 


* Kakunjl  ef  Wraterbottosft  Map. 

t JaUAn-kt,  a JallAn  man,  is  probably  the  true  meaning  uf  thtir 
name.  Captain  Lnnig  ( Trmm.  p.  402.)  soys  that  Jaihwi  * 
drinker  of  strong  liquors 
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SIERRA  Grande,  is  the  little  State  of  Tenda  May*?,  flat  and 
lkun k.  6anjy^  but  ferti1e  and  thinly  peopled  by  an  industrious 
Tenda""1"  ^ race  w**ose  language  is  said  to  differ  from  that  of  all  their 
Mait  neighbours.  They  are  gentle,  butim provident ; most  of 
them  are  Pagans,  and  tributary  to  Put&  J 41  Ion.  Their 
woods  have  fine  timber  trees,  particularly  the  Bentang, 
( Bombas  Cetfca.)  of  which  the  long  canoes  used  in  the 
Gambia  arc  made,  and  the  tir,  (Eltzii  Guincensii,)  which 
supplies  the  negroes  with  oil.  Very  excellent  iron  and 
salt  are  also  obtained  to  the  South-West  of  Kadt?,  capital 
of  this  little  territory.  (Mollieu,  i».  207 — 9.) 

Kabou.  The  country  bounded  by  the  Gumbia,  Kasaraanso, 
Rio  Grande,  and  Tenda,  is  called  Kabu,  whence  the  Rio 
Grande  receives  that  name  through  a considerable  part 
of  its  course.  This  tract  is  level  and  has  a fertile  soil ; 
but  as  the  periodical  rains  continue  from  May  to  October, 
while  the  winds  are  scarcely  felt,  its  atmosphere  is  very 
unhealthy.  There  are  many  thick  forests,  but  much 
ground  is  used  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  maize,  and 
Mamlia-  millet,  (Sorghum  mrt'haraium.)  Most  of  the  inhabit* 
goes.  ants  are  Mandingds,  whose  language  is  predominant ; 

but  they  are  pilferer*,  insolent,  inhospitable,  and  in- 
satiable. Roth  they  and  their  Fulia  neighbours  in  the 
Foulahs.  adjoining  Fulia  kondas,  (Fulia  villages)  are  Pagans, 
so  that  these  defects  in  their  character  cannot  he  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  Mohammedanism;  but  the  Fullas, 


Portugal,  but  really  governed  by  its  negro  chief.  Its  SIERRA 
circumference  is  estimated  by  M.  Brue  (Labat,  v.  11S.)  LEONE, 
at  35  leagues;  its  soil  is  undulating,  sloping  gradually 
from  the  sea  into  moderate  hills  of  easy  ascent,  all  cleared 
and  fertile,  presenting  everywhere  to  the  eye  fields  of 
rice,  millet  (various  kinds  of  sorghum)  of  extraordinary 
height,  and  other  grain,  scattered  among  thickets  of 
Pullams  or  Cheese-trees,  ( Bomba  z Celba,)  oranges, 
plantains,  guavas,  and  other  fruit-trees.  The  shore  is 
beset  with  mangroves,  (KAuopAora,)  the  cattle  are 
large  and  fat,  but  horses,  it  is  said,  cannot  live  on  the 
island,  cows  are  therefore  substituted  for  them ; “ Elies 
portent  & merwille," saysM.  Brue;  (p.  121  ;)  ** elletvont 
dr  amble  nature  llement The  natives  have,  as  is  usual 
among  the  tropical  Africans,  little  clothing;  but  no  less 
love  of  finery  than  their  countrymen  in  the  colonics.  The 
girls  are  absolutely  naked ; but  their  skin  is  tattooed  into  a 
mosaic  pattern  of  flowers  and  figures,  so  that  they  ap- 
pear, according  to  the  same  writer,  “ as  if  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  black  satin  slashed  and  garnished,  as  was  for- 
merly the  fashion.”  Collars,  bracelets,  and  a girdle  of 
glass  heads,  with  the  hair  or  rather  wool  of  the  head 
cropped  close  and  cut  into  flowers  and  other  figures, 
complete  the  toilet  of  a Bisago  belle.  These  negroes 
are,  however,  of  the  Papel  race,  having  expelled  or  sub- 
dued the  Bisagos,  whose  name  the  island  bears.  Their 


emigrants  from  Salum  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gambia, 
have  not  those  bad  qualities,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the 
Villages,  traveller  must  look  fur  aid  in  his  journey.  Their  vil- 
lages form  a long  wide  street,  and  their  brandy  made 
from  honey,  and  constant  supplies  of  wax,  grain,  and 
game,  make  them  the  most  active  traders  os  well  as 
the  best  friends  to  the  stranger,  but  incessant  feuds 
between  contiguous  villages  render  it  difficult  to  pas* 
through  their  country  in  safety. 


religion  is  fetishism,  hut  of  a more  sanguinary  cast  than  Fetishism, 
in  many  neighbouring  places.  They  sacrifice  oxen, 
dogs,  and  cocks  to  a sacred  tree,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 

(for  each  man  chooses  his  own  idol,)  and  u water1*  it  with 
the  blood  of  the  victim,  whose  horns  are  hung  upon  the 
branches.  Its  flesh,  however,  is  carried  away  and  eaten 
by  the  persons  present.  At  the  King’s  death  his  favourite 
women  and  slaves  are  killed  utid  buried  with  him ; for- 
merly they  were  buried  alive,  but  in  M.  Brue’s  time 


Bidjng*  oc  Off  the  mouths  of  the  Rio  Grande,  for  as  before 
Biwagot  remarked  it  enters  the  sea  bv  an  extensive  della  reaching 
1.1.0a..  f ao  30.  N and  321  w„  to  12°  5'  N.  and  16° 
30' \V.,  and  its  various  brunches  embrace  a large  portion 
of  the  coa»t,  there  is  a double  group  of  islands  called  the 
Bijugas  or  Bissagos.  This  appellation  is  derived  from 
the  people  inhabiting  them,  who  were  anciently  called 
Jagos-Jagos,if  Jarric  (I.  5.)  can  be  trusted  ; their  name, 
however,  is  spelt  in  so  many  different  ways,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  which  is  to  be  preferred.  They  are  called 
Bigioho.  Bigiohos  by  Mdrmol,  (ix.  19.  fot.30. 6.)  Bijngos  by  Jarric, 
Hwegbe.  and  Bcscghi  by  Ca  da  Mosto,  the  earliest  writer  by 
Hcwgue.  whom  they  are  noticed ; it  is  probable  therefore  that 
Bijago,  softened  into  Bizagoor  Bisago,  is  thetnie  name 
of  the  people  by  whom  these  islands  were  occupied  when 
discovered  by  Pero  de  Cintra  in  1462.  The  whole  of 
this  archipelago  is  divided  into  two  parts,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a channel  of  considerable  width.  The 
first,  which  is  close  to  the  main-land,  and  is  distinguished 
Bissau*  or  by  the  name  of  “ the  Bisads,’’  consists  of  six  large  islands, 
Uimaus.  J&ta,  Biisi,  Bi.sao,  (u.  Bisago  without  the  guttural,) 
Biafara,  Mautera,  and  Bulam,  together  with  several 
islets.  The  second  division,  lying  to  the  .South  and 
Bi***So°r  Ibc  first,  is  exclusively  termed  “ the  Bissagos,” 

•KWfiu.  an<j  comprehends  fourteen  islands  besides  islets.  Be- 
ginning from  the  North-West,  they  arc  Wnrango,  Ka- 
niche,  Corbella  or  Kazegu,  Balochoka,  Ilha  das  Gallin- 
h&s,  Kdnyahak,  A range  na  or  Orango,  besides  the 
smaller  islands  called  Papagayo,  (Parrot,)  Ferrnoso, 
(Beautiful,)  Mel,  (Honey,)  and  Cavallo,  (Horse.) 

Biuao  The  largest  and  best  known  of  the  first  division,  is 
the  Island  of  Bisad,  nominally  under  the  dominion  of 


that  custom  had  fallen  into  disuse.  It  would  seem,  on 
comparing  these  barbarous  riles  with  .similar  ones  still 
prevalent  among  the  Ashantis  and  other  Koromantis, 
that  fetishism  in  its  worst  form,  like  the  circular  hut* 
and  nakedness  of  the  negroes,  anciently  extended  over 
the  whole  peninsula  ; a system  of  idolatry  ill  defined  and 
cruel,  springing  from  a servile  dread  of  some  more  than 
human  but  malignant  being,  and  from  abject  self-devo- 
tion, with  little,  if  any,  tincture  of  gratitude,  or  even  any 
notion  of  a beneficent  Deity.  The  disappearance  of  the 
worst  parts  of  these  superstitions  may  be  traced,  in  some 
places,  to  the  influence  of  Christians,  and  in  more  to 
that  of  Mohammedans  ; whose  horror  of  the  bloody  rites 
of  the  Ashantis  was  strongly  expressed  by  those  whom 
Mr.  Bowdich  met  at  Kutndsi.  Despotism  the  most  ab-  Govcrn- 
solutc  is  exercised  by  the  chieftain  of  Bisao,  who,  in  M.  meat. 
Brue’s  time,  a century  and  a half  ago,  had  already  re- 
duced the  Portuguese  authority  to  a mere  shadow,  not- 
withstanding their  guns  and  garrison.  Bust,  Bold,  or  Bousri  ov 
Boisis,  adjacent  to  Bisao  on  the  West  side,  ia  nearly  as  Boissiw. 
large,  well  watered,  thickly  wooded,  and  inhabited  by 
less  civilized  Papels,  wlio  have  the  reputation  of  being 
thievish  and  treacherous.  Jata,  the  Westernmost  island,  J*tle. 
is  inhabited  by  Bulanins;  and  Bulain,  the  Easternmost,  Balatnaoc 
was,  in  M.  Bruc’a  time,  only  occasionally  occupied  by  Boolkin. 
the  Bisagds,  who  had  driven  the  Biafaras  out  of  it. 

(Labat,  v.  150.)  It  is  described  by  him  in  terms  which 
represent  it  as  a sort  of  earthly  paradise ; and  such  it 
doubtless  appears  in  the  dry  season,  but  the  unsuccessful 
attempts  repeatedly  made  to  colonize  it,  particularly  that 
in  1792,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Beaver,  R.  N., 
whose  interesting  narrative  is  so  well  known,  show  that 
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SIERRA  theoe  promises  are  fallacious.  The  humidity  of  the  cli- 
LKONK.  mate  seems  to  threaten  fatal  consequences  to  European 
v— ^ constitutions ; however,  much  of  what  they  suffered  must 
be  asciibed  to  the  misconduct  of  the  settlers  and  to  mis- 
management ou  the  part  of  the  directors  of  that  ill-fated 
undertaking.  Captain  Beaver,  moreover,  who.  from  his 
long  residence  on  the  island,  was  well  able  to  judge  of 
its  climate  and  peculiarities,  expressed  “ great  confidence 
in  the  fund  success  of  the  colony,  had  it  received  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  support  given  to  Sierra  Leone." 
Biaagote.  Of  the  second  division,  or  **  the  Bisagds,”  the  largest 
Oouangtia.  and  the  most  Southernly  is  the  Orango,*  or  Aran- 
Arangwer*.  gera,  which  seems  to  be  but  little  known,  but  of  Ka- 
zegyii  a full  account  is  given  by  M.  Bruc.  This  island,' 
the  nearest  to  Bis&o,  is  three  limes  as  long  as  it  is  broad, 
liasa  rich  soil,  producing  abundance  of  Pularns,(Bumbax,) 
Latin  ius,  (fan- palms,)  and  other  trees  of  the  palm  family, 
as  well  as  every  kind  of  tropical  fruit  and  vegetable. 
The  natives  are  handsome,  and  have  not  the  flat  nose  of 
most  negroes.  When  a cold  North  East  wind  blows 
the  women  cover  themselves  with  n petticoat,  mantle, 
and  sometimes  a hood  made  of  rushes,  the  grotesque 
effect  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Labal's  plates,  (v.  184.) 
The  men  are  adroit  and  clever,  and  have  such  a horror 
of  slavery  as  to  be  always  ready  to  rise  on  the  captains 
of  the  ships  in  which  they  embarked,  so  that  M il  eat 
arrive,"  says  Brue,  or  his  compiler,  Father  Lahat, 
(p.  IS').)  ** n plusirurt  capitainca  Porfugois  ft  Ilollandois, 
d avoir  tie  lea  dupe a de  la  companion  quits  avoient  de 
ces  malhcvnuT.”  As  Brue  was  agent  of  tlie  French 
African  Company,  whose  most  lucrative  trade  was  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  it  is  natural  enough  for  him  to  talk  of 
the  humanity  of  slave-ship  masters.  The  Jlha  das  Gal- 
linhas  and  Kanyabuk  are  very  populous  and  fertile ; and 
the  abundance  of  fish  along  their  shores  is  so  large  an 
additional  source  of  subsistence  tint,  but  for  the  per- 
petual wars  arising  from  want  of  civilization  and  religion, 
and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  these  islands  and 
the  neighbouring  continent  would  be  inhabited  by 
Pul  Urn  or  almost  countless  multitudes.  Beyond  the  reef-enclosed 
Poion.  islets  called  Pulam,  (Bombas.)  in  10° 51'  N.  and  15°  45' 
Alcatrai.  W.,  and  Alcatrdz,  (Pelican,)  in  10°  37'  N.  and  15°  26' 
W.,  besides  the  three  islets  of  Cape  Verga,  the  next 
Idea  de  group  is  that  called  by  our  seamen  the  Isles  de  Lass  from 
£***•  their  Spanish  name  Islas  dc  los  1'dolos,  (Idol  Islands) 
discovered  and  so  named  (Ilhas  dos  I'dolos)  by  Pero  de 
Cintra  in  1462  ; (Ca  da  Mosto,  in  Astley,  ii.  597.)  but 
the  idols  belonged  to  the  people  on  the  neighbouring 
cape,  now  called  Tumba,  (Bier  Cape,)  then  Sagresfrom 
its  resemblance  to  the  place  of  that  name  in  Portugal. 
Two  of  the  Islas  de  los  I'dolos  are  larger  than  the 
Tammsra.  rest ; the  Western  and  largest  is  called  Tdrnara  or  Ufa- 
matite.  (Dapper,  i.  424.  ii.  5.)  Their  inhabitants  are 
treacherous,  but  ships  can  get  supplies  there ; and 
Timura  is  now  inhabited  by  liberated  slaves  under  the 
Uatacoog.  protection  of  Great  Britain.  Matacong,  (Mata -coo,  t.  r. 

Kill-dog,)  in  9°  14'  N.  and  13°  25'  W\,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Kiwi  River,  is  the  Timara  of  D’Anville.  Off" 
Cape  Shilling,  in  8°  9' N.  and  13°  10'  W.,  are  the 
Bamianan.  Banana  or  Bravas  (Wild)  Islands,  a group  of  three 
Brava*.  islets,  and  at  the  other  extremity  of  Yawry  Bay,  first 
explored  by  Jacob  lx*  Maire,  in  1615,  (Dapper,  ii.  6.) 
Scimkmaa  are  the  Sombreyros  (Shade)  or  Plantain  Islands,  in 
or  Plan- 

Urns.  • Orango,  or  Waranga,  and  Arangorra,  are  prohahly  Portn- 

gueie,  not  native  names,  corrupted  Irom  LarangiiL  and  l^arungera, 
(orauge  and  orange  tree.)  Tne  vast  size  which  those  trees  attain 
in  these  islands  is  jnuticuluily  noticed  try  M.  IJruc.  (Labat,  v.  123.) 


7°  55'  N.  and  13®  W.,  near  the  Northern  point  of  the  SIERRA 
mouth  of  the  Sherbro  River,  called  by  the  Portuguese 
Rio  das  Gamboas;  (Quince  River;)  and  in  7° 40'  N. 
and  13®  4'  W.  the  Turtle  Islands,  called  Ilhas  de  Santa  Turtle 
Anna  by  the  Portuguese,  from  the  neighbouring  shoals,  , 
called  a Furna  de  Santa  Anna,  t.  t.  Su  Ann’s  den. 

That  bank  is  indeed  a continuation  of  the  island  or  s*ota 
islands  now  bearing  the  same  name,  but  called  Faro!  Anna. 
(Lantern)  by  the  Portuguese,  and  Farelldn  (Beacon)  Eatula  sr 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  Massakoya  by  the  Dutch,  (Dap- 

Cer,  from  Blomert,  ii.  13.)  from  the  chief  stationed  there  or  jnas84'. 

y the  King  of  Caho  Monte  or  Kwova.  It  is  low  and  kgey. 
fertile,  but  its  inhabitants  cannot  be  trusted,  though 
courteous  and  in  dress  and  manners  like  their  neighbours 
on  the  main  land.  They  arc  idolaters,  and  practise  cir- 
cumcision. The  staple  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
much  frequented  by  the  English  in  Blomeri’s  time,  is 
red  wood,  (cam-wood,  Jlaphia  nit i da,)  the  produce 
most  sought  by  the  British  traders.  The  island  is  much 
infested  by  elephants;  and  there  is  a pearl-fishery  on 
the  reefs  of  St.  Ann,  not,  however,  much  frequented  by 
the  islanders  from  fear  of  sea  monsters. 

The  British  settlement,  or  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
now  occupies,  as  before  remarked,  the  whole  of  the  i^e. 
peninsula  lying  between  the  cape  bearing  that  name,  in  Bouu«i- 
8°  30'  N,  and  13®  18'  W.,  and  Cupe  Shilling,  in  18°  9'  sries. 

N.,  13®  10'  W„  to  the  seaward,  and  landwards  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  tlic  Bunch  or  Bansa 
River,  on  the  North  side,  to  that  of  the  Kates  or 
B&tigue  on  the  South  side  of  this  offset  from  the  great 
central  chain  called  Kong,  the  Mandingo  word  sig- 
nifying mountain.  Though  mountainous,  'his  small 
territory  is  fertile,  particularly  the  low  laud  near  the 
sea.  The  whole  territory,  as  now  estimated,  com- 
prehends a tract  measuring  about  216  square  miles; 

(Sierra  Leone,  Rcfiort,7th  j May,  1827  ;)  much  of  which, 
however,  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  cultivation,  except 
for  orchards  or  timber  trees.  The  Kamaranka  River, 

17  miles  South-East  of  the  present  boundary,  was  the 
limit  mentioned  in  the  Charter  of  1800,  a cession  to  that 
extent  having  been  obtained  by  negotiation  with  the 
native  chiefs;  and  the  Northern  boundary  was  extended 
in  like  manner  to  the  little  Searcies,  (Dos  Cdrceres,  in  8° 

50'  N.)  But  these  additional  territories  have  been  since 
abandoned.  The  native  chieAains  are  glad  to  obtain  a 
quit-rent  in  return  for  such  grants,  and  therefore  readily 
make  them  ; and  they  now  know  that  if  their  successors 
endeavour  to  revoke  them,  the  claim  will  not  be  allowed 
by  the  colonial  government.  In  the  same  manner  the 
whole  of  the  estuary  called  the  Sierra  Leone  River  is 
now  included  in  the  British  colony.  Of  the  appearance 
of  the  country  from  the  sea  an  adequate  kl«a  may  be 
obtained  from  the  plates  in  Lieutenant  Matthews’s  work, 

(pi.  i. — iii.)  or  from  Mr.  Rankin's  frontispiece,  (Visit  to 
Sierra  Leone,)  where  the  height  of  the  mountains  is  Moantait*. 
probably  too  gTeat,  as  none  arc  more  than  2800  feet 
above  the  sea.  They  arc  for  the  most  part  granitic, 
tra%crsed  by  ravines  rather  than  valleys,  and  the  soil  on 
their  flanks  is  light  ami  soon  exhausted  ; but  improve- 
ment of  it  by  manure  or  any  other  dressing  has  proba- 
bly never  been  attempted.  In  the  valleys  and  near  the 
coast  the  soil  is  a deep  and  fertile  loam.  These  moun-  Soil, 
tains  are  clothed  nearly  to  their  summit  with  woods,  the 
removal  of  which,  by  withdrawing  shade,  moisture,  and  a 
constant  supply  of  vegetable  mutter,  occasions  a rapid 
diminution  of  the  productive  soil.  The  valleys  and 
alluvial  ground  near  rivers  are  therefore  the  only  places 
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SIERRA  fit  for  general  cultivation  in  such  a climate ; but  tropical 
LKONE.  fruits,  spices,  coffee,  and  probably  tea,  might  be  udvnn- 
^ V*-"'  tageously  cultivated  on  the  declivities  of  the  hills.  The 
level  land  is  merely  a narrow  atrip,  running  along  the 
shore  for  about  30  miles,  and  varying  from  one  to  five. 
It  is  cleared  only  in  a few  places,  and  elsewhere  thickly 
wooded  ; hot  the  levels  arc  separated  from  each  otlier  by 
Free  Town,  difficult  rocky  passes.  Free  Town,  on  the  North  side 
of  the  peninsula,  is  five  miles  East  of  Cape  Siena 
Leone,  immediately  above  a safe  roadstead,  on  a bank 
50  feet  from  the  water’s  edge,  and  backed  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills  and  mountains  covered  with  forests.  At 
the  foot  of  Tower-hill,  400  feet  high,  is  the  town  itself 
and  half  way  up  the  side  of  the  hill  the  fort,  hospital, 
and  old  barracks,  the  new  ones  having  been  built  on  its 
summit.  The  town  is  well  laid  out,  but  ill- built,  huts 
being  everywhere  intermixed  with  houses,  mauv  of  the 
Inhabit-  latter  unfinished  or  little  better  lhau  the  former.  The 

ant*.  population  consists  of  resident  Euro  [jeans,  Novtt- 

Scotians,  Negroes,  Maroons,  liberated  slaves  from  Bar- 
badoes,  and  pensioned  African  soldiers,  besides  natives 
of  the  country,  who  arc  generally  Ti mania,  Mandingds, 
Liberated  and  Krus  or  Kroomcn.  The  Africans  taken  in  slave- 
Africaus.  ships,  and  subsequently  liberated,  are  dispersed  in  villagrs 
formed  for  them  in  the  mountains,  the  Isles  de  los 
I'dolos,  and  the  Bananas.  The  distribution  and  manage- 
ment of  the  liberated  slaves  has  been,  ever  since  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
the  Government  lias  had  to  grapple  with.  They  have, 
as  fur  as  possible,  been  established  iu  fourteen  villages 
in  the  mountains,  each  village  receiving  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  same  or  neighbouring  nations.  These  vil- 
lages were,  for  a long  time,  under  the  management  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  whose  labours  on 
behalf  of  the  liberated  negroes  have  been  very  merito- 
rious, and  on  the  whole  successful.  Almost  ull  the 
evidence  collected  by  the  Parliamentary  inquiries  goes 
to  show  the  comparatively  moral  and  decent  conduct  of 
this  part  of  the  colonial  population.  But  vicinity  to 
their  native  country  in  some  cases,  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  wives  in  others,  have  tempted  many  to 
abscond  and  abandon  their  allotments,  while  the  Fuilas, 
Mumlingus,  Berahwalis,  and  other  native  traders,  os 
well  as  the  neighbouring  Bulam  and  Timani  chiefs, 
have  too  often  found  the  means  of  practising  their  old 
trade  of  kidnapping  even  in  Free  Town  itself;  so  that 
adults,  as  well  as  children,  have  been  clandestinely  re- 
moved from  the  colony,  and  sold  into  slavery.  This  is 
effected  with  the  greater  ease,  as  there  i*  no  kind  of 
police  maintained.  The  difficulty  of  civilising  adults, 
and  the  expense  attending  the  education  of  children, 
have  operated  as  serious  drawbacks  to  perseverance  in 
the  only  plans  which  could  promise  any  satisfactory  re- 
sult; ills,  therefore,  more  surprising  that  any  thing  should 
liave  been  done,  than  that  so  much  should  have  remained 
undone.  Of  this  population  the  numbers,  in  1826, 


were  as  follows : — 

Europeans  (including  military)  ...  80 

Nova-Scotians 578 

Maroons 636 

Liberated  slaves  from  Barbadoes  ...  60 

Pensioned  soldiers 949 

2303 

Natives,  Krus,  Mandingds,  &c.  . . ..  2174 

Liberated  from  slave-Hhips 939 

5416 


But  in  1829  the  number  of  liberated  slaves  was  SIERRA 
21,205;  some  of  whom  were  employed  in  the  colonial 
coasting  trade,  and  not  actually  resident  within  the 
British  territory. 

The  whole  charge  for  the  civil  establishments  at  tins  Civil  and 
settlement  in  1830  amounted  to  £29,700;  more  than  military 
one  half  of  which  (£15,000)  was  incurred  for  the  care  and  CIPc“di- 
mainteuance  of  negroes  captured  in  slave-ships ; and  of  *ar'6’ 
the  remaining  £l>1,700,  more  than  oue-half  (£7500) 
was  derived  from  revenue  raised  in  the  colony.  The 
Parliamentary  grant,  therefore,  was  only  £7200.  This, 
however,  does  not  include  the  military  department,  ord- 
nance, and  customs,  in  each  of  which  the  expenditure 
has  been  much  reduced  since  1829.  Iu  1820  the  mili- 
tary expenditure  amounted  to  about  £46,734  ; the 
charge  tor  public  works  to  £2429,  for  administration  of 
justice  to  £1067 ; rent  of  houses  and  pay  of  civil  ser- 
vants £1,433. 

A certain  fatality  seems  to  have  attended  this  colony  Preseat 
from  its  very  commencement ; and  whether  from  the  state, 
frequent  change  of  governors,  from  occasional  altera- 
tions of  system  respecting  it  at  home,  or  from  misma- 
nagement on  the  purt  of  the  persona  sent  out,  a more 
wretched  example  of  works  unfinished,  expenditure 
unaudited,  and  good  intentions  frustrated,  can  scarcely 
be  produced  than  that  unfolded  by  the  Parliamentary 
Reports  respecting  Sierra  Leone.  Of  its  present  con- 
dition uud  prosjrects  the  most  amusing  account  is  to 
be  found  in  the  light,  and  sometimes  flippant,  narrative 
of  Mr.  F.  Harrison  Rankin,  who,  however,  has  much 
solid  iuformation  and  many  judicious  remarks  mixed  up 
with  his  hasty  and  broadly  coloured  sketches,  and  de- 
serves great  praise  for  endeavouring  to  dispel  the  too 
prevalent  notion  of  its  peculiar  unliealthiness.  He  has 
shown  very  cogent  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  not 
more  fatal  to  Europeans  than  other  tropical  countries, 
and  that  it  is  daily  becoming  more  healthy ; so  that 
the  hope  of  its  being  one  day  the  source  of  civilization 
and  Christianity  to  the  negro  race,  and  the  great  chan- 
nel of  intercourse  between  Europe  and  Central  Africa, 
can  no  longer  be  rauked  as  nothing  more  than  an  idle 
chimera. 

The  history  of  this  ill-fated  settlement  may  be  thus  History 
very  briefly  summed  up.  In  the  year  1 787  an  association  of 
benevolent  persons  was  formed  in  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling,  as  a free  colony  on  the  African  coast,  the 
negro  paupers  with  whom  the  streets  then  swarmed,  aud  a 
small  tract  of  land  wus  obtained  for  them  at  Sierra 
Leone.  They  were,  however,  dispersed  in  1790,  in 
consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  some  English  sailors, 
which  led  to  a contest  with  the  natives,  in  which  these 
settlers  were,  without  any  fault  of  theira,  involved.  But 
in  1791  this  benevolent  association  was  incorporated  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  under  the  name  erf  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company,  with  a Charter  for  31  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  agricultural  colony  of  free 
negroes  on  the  African  coast,  and  setting  the  natives  an 
example  of  the  benefit  of  agricultural  labour,  so  as  gra- 
dually to  prevail  on  them  to  abandon  the  6luve-trade. 

At  that  period  a considerable  body  of  free  negroes,  who 
had  obtained  their  liberty  by  joining  the  King’s  troops 
in  the  course  of  the  American  war,  and  had  received 
grants  of  land  in  Nova-Scotia,  were  very  clamorous  for 
removal  to  some  more  genial  climate,  as  they  were 
sinking  under  the  rigours  of  a Nova-Scotian  Winter. 

The  Government  therefore  proposed  to  the  newly  formed 
Company  to  receive  them  under  its  protection,  as  an 
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SIERRA  useful  addition  to  the  body  of  settlers  whom  it  was 
LEONE,  ggndinp  out.  They  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone  in  1792,  at 
SIEVE.  an  unfortunate  season,  just  before  the  commencement 
> j— y -„  ■>  of  the  periodical  rains;  and  from  want  of  proper 
shelter  from  the  weather,  great  sickness,  and  conse- 
quent discontent,  ensued.  Many  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants seem  to  have  been  ill-chosen ; their  orders  were 
disobeyed ; their  engagements  in  muny  cases  unfulfilled. 
Much  dissatisfaction  and  confusion  arose  ; and  the  war 
with  France,  which  broke  out  in  1793,  diminished  the 
chances  of  an  advantageous  trade,  while  it  enhanced  all 
the  expenses  of  the  settlement;  but,  to  crown  the  whole 
of  these  disasters,  in  1794,  a French  squadron,  in  direct 
contradiction  of  the  professions  then  so  ostentatiously 
made  by  the  Republic,  attacked  and  nearly  demo- 
lished the  infant  colony,  plundering  uot  only  the  public 
stores,  but  the  houses  of  individuals.*  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Company’s  resources  would  have 
failed  without  the  aid  of  Parliament.  That  aid  was 
granted  partly  from  a desire  to  promote  so  benevolent  a 
design  as  the  establishment  of  a free  colony  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  partly  from  the  obligation  under  which  the 
Government  lay,  to  provide  for  the  Nuva-Scotian  ne- 
groes. These  aids  were  continued  for  ten  years,  till,  in 
1604,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  transfer  the  colony 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  Government ; and  as  it  hus, 
from  the  causes  already  mentioned,  not  yet  realized  the 
expectations  indulged  at  its  establishment,  the  propriety  of 
entirely  abandoning  it  hasheen  occasionally  maintained. 
Its  insalubrity  has  however,  been  exaggerated,  its  com- 
merce is  now  considerable,  a portion  of  its  territory  is 
under  cultivation,  and  since  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 


trade  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  its  influence  over  SIERRA 
the  neighbouritigchicfs  has  been  more  extensive  and  be-  ^BONK. 
ncficial ; but  still  much  remnins  to  be  done,  and  being  con-  SIBVER- 
sidered  by  Government  as  one  of  its  least  important  de-  SIA. 
pendencicr,  it  has  too  often,  as  under  a popular  Govern-  v— 
ment  will  always  be  the  case,  suffered  from  inattention  or 
fluctuation  in  the  councils  of  those  in  pnwer  at  home,  as 
well  as  from  inefficiency  or  mismanagement  on  the  part 
of  their  servants  abroad. 

See  Astley’s  Collection  of  Foyag es  and  Travels , 4 
vols.  4to. ; M’irmol,  Descripcion  de  Africa,  Malaga, 

1599,  3 tom.  fol. ; Dapper,  Afrika , Amsterdam,  1676, 
fob;  Walekenaer,  V Afrique  Septentrional,  Paris,*  1821, 

8vo. ; Mollien,  Fioyoi^i,  Paris,  1820,  2 vols.  Svo. ; 

Caillie,  V ay.d  Tembouktou , Paris,  1830,  3 tom.  8vo.  ; 

Golberry,  t oy.  cn  Afrique,  Paris,  1802,  2 tom.  Svo. ; 

Gray,  Travels,  Loud.  1825,  8vo. ; Laing,  Western 
Africa , Loud.  IS25,  Svo. ; Denham  and  Olapperlon, 

Central  Africa,  Lond.  1826,  4to.;  Tuckey,  Congo , 

Loud.  1818,  4to. ; Owen,  Tables  of  Longitude  and 
Latitude , Lond.  1827,  4to.  ; Winterbottoin,  Sierra 
Leone , Lond.  1903,  2 vols.  Svo. ; Sierra  Leone  Com- 
pany's Report , Lond.  1794,  12mo;  Matthews,  Foy . 
to  Sierra  Leone,  Lond.  1791,  8vo. ; Missionary  Re- 
gister, Lond.  1828,  8vo. ; Journal  of  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society,  Lond.  1838,  Svo. ; De  Barros,  De  Asia , 

Lisboa,  1778,  9 tom.  12mo. ; Rankin,  White  Man's 
Grave,  Lond.  1S36,  2 vols.  12mo. ; Parliamentary 
Reports  relative  to  Sierra  Leone , Lond.  v.  y.  fol. ; Don, 

History  of  Dichlatnydcous  Plants,  Lond.  1837,  4 vols. 

4 to. 


SIEVE,  n.  1 Anciently  sine,  whence  sired,  siv'd. 
Sift,  v.  I . sift;  A.  S.  ii6t,  sift-an;  D.  seue, 
Si'ptino,  n.  | seven,  siften ; Ger.  sift,  tiften,  (by 
Si'vetkr.  J modern  usage  sichten , Wachtcr,)  to 
searce,  to  houlL 
To  sift  is— 

To  separate,  to  shake  apart,  the  smaller  from  the 
larger  parts  or  particles,  the  coarser  from  the  finer ; to 
discern,  to  search,  to  examine  minutely,  thoroughly,  to 
scrutinize. 

The  moll  ok  on  an  hepe  yaweped  was, 

And  on  the  flora  yeast  « caaeras. 

Amt  all  this  mull  ok  in  s n re  ythrowO, 

And  n/ted,  my  ypicked  many  a thruwe. 

Chaucer.  The  Chano-tes  J emannet  Tate,  V.  16406. 
William  Siveyet  was  bora  at  Shinkley  in  this  bUhoptiek,  where 
his  father  was  a nreycr  or  «w*-raaker  ; and  I commend  hi*  humility 
in  retaining  hit  father’s  trade  for  his  surname,  to  miad  him  of  hie 
mean  extraction.  Putter.  Worth ie*.  Durham. 

Leave  this  occupation  and  lifting  of  letters  to  those  mailer* 
that  shut  up  a thing  ao  magnificent  as  philosophy  is,  in  sj llables: 
and  do  unbrace,  yea  bring  to  nothing,  and  utterly  destroy  the  mind, 
in  teaching  things  that  are  not  worth  the  labour  aod  study. 

North.  Piutareh.  Seneca,  p.  1011. 

Lit.  Never  hope  it. 

'Tim  aa  easie  with  a tivt  to  scoop  the  ocean,  os 
To  tame  Petrwhio. 

lieuumvut  and  Fletcher,  The  Ham  rut i Prise,  act  i.  *c.  2. 


• The  Company's  botanist,  the  learned  Afrelru*,  need  to  com- 
plain that  the  French  even  earned  off  the  portfolios  in  which  his 
dried  ptanta  were  arranged,  because  he  bad  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  them  up  neatly. 


You  are  best  but  honourable  earth  ; 

And  howe’er  t>fted  from  that  coarser  brnn 
Which  doth  compound,  and  knead  the  common  man. 
Nothing  immortal,  or  ixum  earth  refin’d 
About  you,  but  your  office  and  your  mind. 

Drummond.  Elegy, 

And  fresh  mould  lifted  and  strewed  over  with  riddles,  an  inch 
thicks  and  no  more.  Holland.  /Yurie,  kook  xviL  ch.  x. 

For  Tim  will  askc  much,  to  the  riftmg  out 
Of  each  man’s  disposition,  by  hit  deed*. 

Chapmtu i.  limner,  Odgstey,  Ixxik  iri. 

Mask.  Why  then,  are  you  a wait  lug.  woman,  as  you  oro*  the 
rrrre  of  all  your  ladie's  secrets,  tell  it  me  ? 

Dryden.  An  Erening'i  Lmft,  act  L sc.  I. 

Even  those  passages  of  providence,  which  at  first  glimpse  appear 
most  opposite  or  disadvantageous  to  the  goodness  of  God.  (or  to 
our  opinion  and  belief  concerning  it,)  do,  being  well  rifted,  no 
wise  prejudice  it,  but  rather  serve  to  corroborate  and' magnify  iu 
Orxrrvur.  Sermon  % voL  i.  p»  29, 

Mr.  Banks’s  house  admitted  the  water  in  every  port  like  a line, 
and  it  ran  through  the  lower  rooms  iu  a stream  that  would  have 
turned  a mill. 

Couh.  Voyaget,  vol.  «L  book  its.  ch.  x.  p.  281 

I shall  not  woader  if,  to  those  who  have  not  sifted  this  question 
to  the  bottom,  (which  few.  I am  persuaded,  have  done,)  the  evi- 
dence of  a providence,  arising  from  prophecies  of  this  sort,  j 
appear  to  be  very  slender,  or  none  at  all. 

Hurt  ley.  Sermon  17.  vol  ii.  p.  69, 

SrEVERSIA,  in  ttotany,  a genua  so  called  in  honour 
of  M.  Sievere,  a Russian  botanist  and  traveller.  It  be- 
longs to  the  class  Icotandria,  order  Palygynia,  and 
natural  order  Rosacea.  Generic  character : calyx  ten- 
cleft,  the  five  outer  segments  accessory;  petals  five; 
stamens  numerous  ; ovaries  indefinite ; uvula  ascending ; 
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81  EVER-  style*  terminal,  continuous ; carpels  awned  from  the 
SI  A,  styles  being  persistent ; awns  feathery,  articulated. 

SIGH.  Separated  from  Garni,  on  account  of  the  jointed  styles 
. or  awns  of  the  carpel*,  and  in  the  flowers  and  calyxes 

being  erect,  never  reflexed.  There  are  sixteen  species, 
native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  Ame- 
rica ; the  most  remarkable  species  is  S.  paradota,  a 
native  of  Mexico. 


SfGALPHUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymenopte- 
row  insects. 


Generic  character.  Anlcnnte  setaceous,  m any-jointed, 
articulations  varying  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-eight, 
the  terminal  one  generally  small,  ovate,  acute ; palpi 
filiform,  unequal ; maxillary  longest,  six-jointed,  the  se- 
cond joint  very  short ; labial  three* jointed  ; mandibles 
with  two  or  four  teeth,  the  teeth  equal,  short,  and 
acute;  tabrum  minute;  head  transverse,  crown  flat, 
occiput  straight ; meta  thorax  obsolete) y dentate  on  each 
side ; abdomen  sessile,  flat,  three-jointed,  the  segments 
more  or  less  united  ; its  apex  notched,  and  in  the  females 
furnished  with  a short,  straight,  ovipositor;  wings  four, 
anterior  with  two  cubital  areolets,  the  first  somewhat 
trigonal,  the  second  elongate;  two  discoidal  areolets, 
one  submarginal  one,  the  last  acutely  closed  at  the  apex 
of  the  wings ; legs  moderate. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  cannot  tit;  Nees  ab  Esenbeck, 
Hymen.  Ichneu.  ajfinia , vol.  i.  p.  267.  Nine  species, 
of  which  six  arc  said  to  be  indigenous. 

SI  GAR  A,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hemipterous  in- 


sects. 


Generic  character.  An  Unnet  minute  ; head  broad  ; 
thorax  transverse,  linear ; acutellum  distinct ; body  ovate, 
acuminated  behind,  and  slightly  depressed ; elytra  with 
a groove  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  lateral  margin  above ; 
legs  dissimilar,  posterior  pair  longest,  and  formed  for 
running ; two  anterior  tarsi  onc-joiuted,  four  posterior 
two-jointed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Notonecla  minutimma  ; Lin  mens, 
•Syr/.  Nat,  vol.  i.  p.  713.  One  species  only,  which  is 
abundant  throughout  Britain,  inhabiting  lakes  and 
rivulets. 


SIG  ARETUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Trachelipodous 
Mollusca. 


Generic  character.  Shell  somewhat  ear-shaped,  pa- 
tulous, almost  orbicular,  the  left  margin  short,  spiral ; 
aperture  anterior,  very  wide,  longer  than  broad,  the 
margins  united ; mantle  enveloping  the  shell,  its  anterior 
sinistral  margin  notched  at  the  branchial  opening ; ten- 
tacula  two ; eyes  at  their  outer  base. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Bulla  haloitidea } Montagu, 
Teat.  Unit.  p.  211.  pi.  vii.  fig.  5.  vii.  ii.  fig.  6.  animal. 
Two  species,  both  of  which  arc  found  on  the  coasts  of 
Britain,  though  not  very  commonly ; the  type  also  occurs 
In  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Seas. 


SIG  II,  n.  I Anciently  written  tike ; and  the  past 
SioH,  r.  I participle  of  sigh  was  (sighed,  sigh'd) 
Si'giier,  > tight;  D.  suchien ; Sw.  sveka ; A.S. 
Si'ohixg,  n.  J sic-an,  which  appears  to  be  the  same 
word  as  ttyc-an,  to  suck,  applied  to  the  sucking  or  draw- 
ing in  the  breath  previous  to  the  emission. 

To  draw  in  or  inhale,  to  exhale  or  emit,  the  breath, 
sc.  with  longer,  deeper  breathings  than  common. 


He  sighede  aiul  teiclr.  sura  hit  me  for  jyiikt-) 

Of  k*!  d«le  ich  have  doun. 

Piers  Ptoahman.  Fittest,  p,  341. 
Great  i*  my  wo,  (quiwl  she,)  and  sighed  soro 
As  she  that  fceleth  deadly  sharp* 

ChituCcr,  Truitts  and  Crete ide,  hook  if 


The  morow  came,  and  ghostly  foe  to  speke,  SIGH. 

This  Diomede  ia  come  vnto  Creseide,  — 

And  shortly  for  h unset  fe  spake  and  *eide,  SIGHT. 

That  all  her  mghes  tort  doun*  he  bide. 

Chaucer.  Troilnt  and  Crrteide,  book  V. 

This  knight  adv iseth  him,  and  sore  tiktih. 

But  at  the  last  he  said  in  this  motutre. 

id.  The  m/of  Bnlhes  Tale,  v.  6811. 

Than  wold  she  sit  adoun  upon  the  greae, 

And  pitously  into  the  see  behold, 

And  say  right  thus,  with  careful  stirs  cold. 

id.  The  Frank*  teim tt  Tale.  v.  11204. 

Then  tooke  I with  mine  hondes  twey 
Tin  arrow,  aud  full  fast  it  out  plight, 

And  in  the  pulling  sore  1 sight. 

Id.  'The  Romasti  of  the  Rose,  v.  1746. 

It  is  a sorie  lust  to  like, 

Whose  end*  maketb  a man  to  siht, 

And  tournetb  ioyc*  in  to  sorowe. 

Coseer.  Corn/  Am.  book  vii. 

Laid  in  my  quiet  bed,  in  study  as  I were, 

I saw  within  my  troubled  head,  a beape  of  thoughts  appeare, 

And  every  thought  did  shews  so  lively  in  myue  eyes, 

That  now  I tighed,  and  then  I smilde.  as  cause  of  thoughts*  did  rise. 

Surrey.  So  Agt  is  ConlenU 
I was  belor'd  of  many  a gentle  knight, 

And  iude  and  sought  with  all  the  service  dew ; 

Full  many  a one  for  me  deeps  groand  and  tigh'l, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Q*et*e,  book  vi.  cao.  8. 

Here  1 uuclwp  the  book  of  my  charg'd  soul. 

Where  I ham  «*t  th’  accounts  of  all  n>y  care  ; 

Hrne  have  1 summ’d  my  sight ; here  I enroll 

How  they  were  spent  fur  thee ; look  what  they  are. 

Dante/,  To  Delta. 

Yd  sometimes  a divided  sigh,  martyr'd  as  *twere 
1*  th’  deliverance,  will  break  from  one  at  them. 

When  the  other  presently  gives  it  so  sweet  a rebuke. 

That  I could  wish  myself  a sigh  to  be  so  chid, 

Or  at  least  a sigher  to  be  comforted. 

Beaumont  and  Fletrher.  The  7 too  No  hie  Kinsmen,  act  ii.  SC-  1. 

Now  for  the  oppression  of  thee  needie,  and  far  the  tighrt  of  the 
poore,  I will  vp  suith  the  Lord,  and  wil  set  at  liberty  him  whom 
the  wickad  hath  soared. 

BiU r,  Anna  1583.  Psalnet,  xii.  5. 

The  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with  tbo  loud  sighing*  of  an 
Eastern  wind.  Taylor.  Sermon  5.  vol.  i.  p.  88. 

■ This  world,  lie  true, 

Was  made  for  Cm ar — but  for  Titus  toot 

And  which  more  blest  ? who  chain’d  his  country,  aay. 

Or  he  whose  virtue  sigh'd  to  loee  a day  t 

'V-  Esso y on  Man.  Epistle  4. 

The  passion  of  love  is  the  moet  general  concern  among  men ; 
and  I am  glad  to  hear  by  my  last  advices  from  Oxford  that  there 
are  a set  of  stgheri  in  that  University,  who  have  erected  themselves 
into  a society  iu  honour  of  that  tender  pesskm. 

Spectator.  No.  30. 

When  the  mind  reflects  with  regret  upon  some  good  uaattained 
or  loot,  it  feels  an  internal  emotion,  which  acting  upon  the  dia- 
phragm, and  that  upon  the  lungs,  produce*  a sigh. 

Goldsmith.  History  of  the  Earth , vol.  ii.  ch.  v.  p.  280. 

SIGHT,  The  preleqierfect  of  sec  was  an- 

Si'ohted,  ciently  written  stgA,  whence  sighed, 

Si'ghtfui.ness,  l sigh’d,  sight  Any  thing  which  is 
Si'ohtlfss,  [ *ren  ; alto  the  sense,  the  faculty 
Si'oiiTLY,  by  which  any  thing  is  seen ; vision, 

SiViitruNEss.  view,  inspection. 

Sightly ; seeming  good,  or  of  good  seeming;  or  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye. 

be  king  weple  with  his  ine.  that  tight  rafkelle  he  praised. 

It.  Brnme,  p,  79. 

So  clene  and  fair.  k.  punryt,  among  u)*er  men  hco  b*k 
pat  me  Laowep  hein  m echo  load  bi  ryjtc,  when-  me  hem  *ep. 

R.  Glunctiter,  p,  3. 
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SIGHT.  It  midt  for  to  come  doun  fro  heueue  into  CTtho  in  the  tight  of 
_ alln  ram.  Wkhf,  Apoealipt.  ch.  xiii. 

SIGIL.  He  made  fyre  come  doune  from  heauc  in  y*  right  of  men. 

Bilie.  An no  1551. 

If  that  jour  eyen  cannot  toco  aright, 

Lokvth  that  yuurc  miixle  lack*  not  his  tight, 

Chaucer,  The  Chanvnet  Yemannct  Tale , v.  16386. 

Lo  ho  wo  Egypt  all  out  of  tight 
Far  reason  riant  in  misbeleu* 

For  lack*  of  lore,  os  I beletie. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  t. 
The  daie  marls  code,  uni  lost  his  tight, 

And  eocnen  waa  the  ritrke  night. 

The  whiche  all  the  dues  eie  blent. 

Id.  Ih. 


But  still,  although  we  fail  of  perfect  rightf  jlner, 

Seek  we  to  tame  these  childish  superfluities ; 

Let  u*  not  wink,  though  void  of  purest  ngktfmlnett. 

Sidney. 

It  is  generally  known  and  observed,  that  light,  and  the  object 
of  right,  move  verifier  than  sound ; for  we  see  the  flash  of  a pvccs 
is  seen  sooner  than  the  noise  is  heard. 

Baron.  Ifaimrtd  Hittory.  Cent.  iii.  see.  210. 
The  foolish  and  thoii-rightrd  die  with  fear. 

That  they  go  nowhere,  or  Ihey  know  not  where. 

Denham.  Of  Old  Age,  p.  4. 

■ — - Then  Minerua  thought. 

What  meanes  to  woke  Vlyvses.  might  be  wrought. 

That  he  might  see  this  Luuely  lighted  maid. 

Whom  she  intended  should  become  his  sid. 

Bring  him  to  towne.  and  his  return  *d  tumor-. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odgtny,  book  vi. 
Borgio  and  he  from  this  dire  region  haste  ; 

Shame  makes  them  tighilett  to  themselves  and  dumb  ; 
Their  thoughts  fly  *»ifi  os  time  from  what  it  past; 

And  would  like  him  demolish  all  to  come. 

Dormant.  Gandtlerl,  book  i.  can.  5. 

— - - Come  to  my  woman’s  brrats. 

And  take  my  milke  for  gall,  you  man h'ring  ministers, 
Where-eurr,  in  jour  ughtlnt*  eubilaucv*, 

You  wait  on  nature's  mischiefe. 

ShaJttpeart.  Macbeth,  fol.  134. 
Full  of  vnpleonng  blots,  and  rightleit*  sfaines. 

Id.  Kutg  JJm,  fol.  8. 
Barr.  It  lies  as  rightly  on  the  backe  of  him 
At  great  A lodes’  ahoocs  vpon  an  sum. 

U.  lb.  foL  4. 

Gloat  ejet  may  bt  used,  though  not  fur  teeiug,  for  i» ghtlineu. 

Fuller.  Holy  Stale,  (1648,)  p.  290. 

Thus  watch'd  the  Grecians,  cautions  of  surprise. 

Each  voice,  each  morion,  drew  their  ran  and  ryes  ; 

Koch  step  of  passing  fret  increas’d  th’  affright, 

And  hostile  Troy  was  ever  full  in  nght. 

Pape.  Hamer,  /had,  book  x. 

Our  tight  is  the  most  perfect  and  roost  delightful  of  all  our 
senses.  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  con- 
venes wiih  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  continues  the 
longest  in  action  without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper 
enjoyment*.  Spectator.  No.  411. 

He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray. 

And  on  the  tighilett  rye-ball  pour  tho  day. 

Pope.  Metrioh. 

We  here  already  chosen  thirty  members  the  most  rightly  of  all 
her  majesty’s  sutyecis.  W e elected  a president,  as  many  of  the 
ancieots  did  their  kings,  by  reason  of  ht*  hr-ght. 

Guardian.  No.  108, 

When  reach'd  her  car  thy  ranch  lov'd  sister's  death. 

Her  eyes  grew  ughtlem.  and  she  lost  her  breath. 

Bogie.  The  Dueonto/ate  Ihloria. 


SIGILLINA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Tunicala. 
Generic  character.  Animal  agglomerated,  bi'nrous, 
forming  by  their  union  u common  gelatinous  body, 
elongate-conical,  somewhat  pedunculated,  with  scat- 
tered tubercles;  animals  not  disposed  in  atiy  particular 
or  distinct  syslem ; tubercles  of  the  surface  with  two 
pores;  mouth  with  six  tentacula;  anal  orifice  with  six 
teeth. 

Type  of  the  genus,  .S’.  Australis  \ Lamarck,  Anim. 
tana  Vert.  vol.  v.  p.  100.  Inhabits  the  coasts  of  New 
Holland. 

SIGMOIDAL,  from  the  Gr.  2,  sigma,  and  ticog, 
form  or  shape. 

Formed  or  shaped  like  the  Gr.  sigma. 

It  must  nrcvsvarily  thrust  the  blood  through  the  open  pmnoge 
of  the  vena  artcruna,  where  the  tiammdal  portals  hindering  its 
return,  it  must  poo*  through  the  stiomer  of  the  tuugs. 

Smith.  On  Old  Age,  ( 1 606,)  p.  233, 

SIGN,  n.  Fr.  eigne,  signale , significr  ; 

Sion,  r.  ^ It.  trgno,  eegnale,  tignijicnre ; 

Signal,  adj.  Sp . sma,  *enal,*igni/icar  ; Lat. 

Si'gnal,  n.  eigvum,  which  Yossius  says  ia 

Si'gn ally,  cither  from  the  Gr.  cturvpt,  oe- 

Siona'lity,  tendo , or  from  aqptiov,  or  rather 

Si'onai.ize,  c.  from  anypr),  which  is  from  arif- 

Siona'tion,  ttr,  pungrre,  signore , or  from 

Si  g nature,  «x>*0£»  vestigium.  Steps  enim 

Si  onatuiust,  spirit  it  sin*  abit.  Perhaps  from 

Si  gner,  A.  S.  eteng-an.  See  lo  Singe. 

Si^onet,  y A sign  is.  that  which  marks, 

Si'onipy,  v.  notifies,  or  denotes,  betokens, 

8iONi'rtcANT,  adj.  shows,  or  declares,  a<*.  something 
SiONi'ncANT,  w.  known  or  to  be  known  ; a mark. 
Significance,  note,  token ; a distinction,  a 
Sign!  ficancy,  manifestation,  declaration,  evi- 

SlGNi'riCANTLY,  dcnce;  a ty|>e,  a symbol. 

Signification,  To  to  make  a sign  or 

SionTficative,  mark,  & note  or  token  ; to  make 
Signi'ficatively,  known,  to  declare  or  manifest, 
Sioni'ficator,  the  mind,  the  meaning,  purpose, 
SioniTicatory.  import;  to  mean,  to  purpose, 
to  import. 

Signal,  adj.,  remarkable ; conspicuous ; worthy  of 
note  or  distinction,  memorable. 

Signijicant  is  used  emphatically,  sc.  expressing  much 
meaning;  and  Ben  Jonson  uses  signifying  in  the  same 
manner. 

Signature,  sc.  of  plants.  See  the  first  Quotation  from 
II.  More. 

■ 1 1 >at  was  to  ty gntjfye, 

J*t  he  ssotde  be  Due  of  Normandy?,  & kyng  of  Engelond. 

B.  Ghncetier,  p.  345. 

And  in  soud  a rigne  wrot. 

Pirrt  P/ornhman.  Piriom,  p.  231. 

And  oon  of  hero  roos  up,  Agabus  bi  name,  and  ugni/yedt  hi  tha 
Spmt  a grret  hungur  to  cutnynge  in  al  the  world,  which  bungur 
was  maad  uudir  Claudius.  " 

Wichf.  The  Deduof  Apotilit,  ch.  n. 

And  there  atod*  vp  one  of  them,  named  Agabus,  and  tigwfied 
by  the  Spirit*.  y‘ there  should*  be  agreate  . eanh  ihoruwe  uuteall 
the  world?,  which  came  to  puree  ia  tbe  Emperour  CUudius  dnyes. 

BiWr,  Anno  1551. 


SIGIL.  Cotgrave  has  sigille,  sealed,  and  sigillatif, 
tigiUative,  sealable ; It.  tigiHo  ; Lat.  eigillum,  a seal. 

And  sorceries  to  raise  t’  infernal  powers, 

And  tigtlt  fram'd  in  planetary  hours. 

Dry  den.  IWamun  and  Arcite,  book  it, 

VOL.  XXVII. 


And  here  I vow  roe,  faithful,  true,  and  kind, 

Without  offence  of  mulabilitie. 

Humbly  to  scrue.  while  I bane  wit  and  mind. 

Mine  hole  aftiauncr,  und  my  lady  free, 

In  tbilke  place,  there  y#  me  tigme  to  be. 

Chancer.  1 he  Ci*rl  of  Lome,  p.  372. 
4 F 


SIGIL- 

LINA. 

SIGN. 
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For  like  n*  bnokes  of  him  li«1  express*, 

He  ftet  jailers  through  hU  hye  prowess*, 

Alwsy  at  Quid,  for  tu  tigmfe, 

Thai  no  man  might  him  passe  in  cheualric. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,  p.  341. 
But  though  I tell  not  as  Wive 
Of  hit  power.  ne  of  hir  might, 

Hereafter  stall  I tcllcn  right 
TV  sooth,  anil  eke  sAgmifa  unee. 

Aa  lerre  «B  1 have  mnemhraunc*. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  the  Rom,  p.  178. 
And  han  wel  fuunden  by  experience, 

That  ilrrmr*  ten  signifcotiims 
A*  wel  of  jure,  aa  tribulations, 

That  folk  endureti  in  this  lif  present. 

/if.  The  Sonnet  Freeties  Tale,  1. 14914. 
Phebu*  the  aonne  ful  jolif  wai  and  clere, 

Fur  he  was  nigh  hi*  rxhaltation 
In  Marts*  face,  and  In  his  mansion 
In  Aries,  the  colenke  hot*  signs. 

U.  The  Sf 'em  Tale,  v.  10404. 


...  - Thou  Saint  George  sh*l  called  tee. 

Saint  George  of  raery  England,  the  n gne  of  victoree.  V. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  10. 

God  and  thou  know'st,  with  what  u heavy  heart 
I took  my  farewell,  when  I should  depart; 

And  bring  shipp'd,  gave  ognal  with  my  hand 
Up  to  the  did,  where  1 did  see  thee  at  and. 

Drayton.  Mary  the  French  Quern  to  the  DuAe  of  Suffolk. 

And  therefore  herein  signification*  arv  naturall  and  concluding 
upon  the  infant,  hut  not  to  be  extended  unto  ngnatities,  or  any 
other  person. 

Str  Thomai  Broom,  Vulgar  Kmart,  hook  v.  ch.  xxl  p.  326. 

Thoae  other  example*  of  the  tig  not  ion  of  the  foetus  from  the 
mother’s  fancy.  Fienu*  rejecieth. 

Afore.  Immortality  of  the  Seal,  part  iii.  book  iii.  ch.  wit.  p.  173. 

We  come  now  to  the  signatures  of  plant*.  I demand  whether  it 
be  not  a very  eaai*  and  genuine  inference,  from  the  observing  that 
several  herb*  are  marked  with  nmi  mark  or  sign  that  in  am*  tea 
their  virtue,  what  they  are  good  foe,  and  there  being  such  a crea- 
ture aa  man  m the  world  that  can  read  and  understand  these  ngnt 
and  charactar*  ; hears  to  collect  that  the  Author  both  of  man  and 


The  center  that  *tandvth  a middest  the  narrowest  cercle,  ia  them  knsw  live  nature  of  them  both. 


cleajwt  the  signet.  Id.  Astrvlahie,  p.  456. 

The  vertu*  which#  it  in  the  stones,  Whoever  aha 

A very  ri gne  i*  for  the  nones  phytognomy  of 

Of  that  a kyngv  shall  be  hooeat,  are  commonly  1 

And  holde  trewdy  his  belvest  reive  in  very  m 

Of  thynge  which*  longvth  to  kinghed.  # Sir  Thomai 

Gower.  Com/,  dm.  book  vi*.  Signatures  1 

Vlyases  knewe  this  token  nought,  what  ancients  • 

And  pmvth  to  witte  in  tome  partie,  tioos  of  *ex.  no 

What  ihyoge  it  might  mg*'/', 

A tigme  it  i»,  the  wight  anawrrde,  They,  a 

OfM™Pire.  * B.^Vrl  G- ,r 

And  whan  that  he  the  sooth  herds,  Go* 

Where  that  the  kyogc  Vlyssc*  was  Vpon  tl 

Alone  vpon  his  hotse  great  pa* 

H,  rod.  hjm  forth,  .n.l  i»  hi.  bond  Othrr  m 

n.  bu.  rh.  .,»« U of  hi,  loKlr.  j„  rtlwt  )u- 

W.th#»b»lhro.  ».I  Mu*  fold..  /(|_  ^ .mStaJK 

And  tram  *>  oojr  thuy  Ihot  lh«  dortour.,  coUrd  th.  S.rr,nwnl 
Oh  bodv  nnd  Mood  ofChrnt  ofirr  the  on.  mo.irr  owly,  !*.«»«  „■ 

It  is  the  memoriall,  the  earnest  and  .rale  of  body  and  blood,  as  the  1 
vse  of  Script uns  is  to  coll  mgnet  by  the  name*  of  thjnge*  signified 

^ Ton  tall-  H'ork'i.  p.  447.  I ’pen  Signet  and  Sarrcrmenlet.  Neither  in  t 

3 ...  In,,  irririti  • fn 


Id.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  book  ii.  ch.  vL 
Whoever  shall  peruse  the  signatures  of  Crollius,  or  ratlver  the 
phytognomy  of  Porta,  and  stnetly  observe  how  vegetable  realities 
are  commonly  forced  into  animal  representations,  may  easily  per- 
ceive ia  very  many  the  semblance  is  but  postulatory. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errtmrt,  book  ii.  ch.  vL  p.  104. 
Signatures  have  somewhat  advanced  it ; who  seldom  omitting 
what  ancients  delivered,  drswing  into  inferences  received  distinc- 
tions of  *rx.  not  willing  to  examine  its  human  resemblance. 

Id.  Ih.  book  iL  ch.  vi.  p.  108. 
They,  as  if  tigneh  in  their  master's  hand. 

Gave  true  impressions,  keeping  std  one  forme. 

Stirling.  Domnet-day.  Havre  8. 
Go*  • igm/e  as  much,  while  here  we  march 
Vpon  the  gmssie  carpet  of  this  plaine. 

Shaktpearr.  Richard  II.  fed.  36. 
Other  some  not  so  well  seen*  in  the  English  tongue,  as  perhaps 
in  ether  languages,  if  they  happen  to  heare  an  olde  word,  albeit 
very  naturall  and  significant,  cry  out  straightway,  that  wa  speak* 
no  English,  but  gibbemh,  or  rather  such  as  in  owe  tune  Evander  s 
mother  spake.  Spenser.  Epsille  to  Moist er  Horvey. 

Tout.  Since  you  arv  tougue-ty'd,  and  so  loth  to  speak, 

In  dumb  Hpni/cants  proclay m«  your  thoughts. 

Shaktpettrt.  Henry  VI.  fob  103. 
Nsither  in  the  degress  of  kinrvd  they  were  destitute  of  rigni/ca- 


‘ , . . , , , , time  words;  for  he  whom  vre  of  a French  and  English  compound 

nun  the  Bj.ihoppe  of  C.unteibur,  wrote  IrUm  wot1  the,  c.!fed  wkt-Mtr,  .hum  «e  ceil  pwt- 

hi.  Mode  to  London,  Ih.  rtmyuR.  of  the  Ml  of  Oeeb,.  th  c,n  ,bn5..fMei. 

ttrrnrtt.  FrnUMTl.  LrOlWW.  (A-  WV.  " * n , n /»  , _ iU 


Lord  Berners.  Frvtoart.  Cronycle,  ch.  '240. 
A*  he  rode  forwarde  in  the  Wat  of  Mans,  a great  tygmfycacwn 


Camden.  Remaines.  On  Languages,  p.  26. 

A.  he  rode  forwnnle  in  the  forr.1  of  M*oe,  • gr»t  ,Uc  Suitin',  dominion.,  in  the  lime  of  Ih.  Ho!)  a~ 

f.tl  to  h,m.  by  thewhicheif  he  hn.ldUo,K,  «lhto  1 ,,„ded  !r-nn  9in.ll  Arnbin,  to  the  North.&Bte.n  port  of  the  mld- 
alkd  hi.  moomtI.  nhout.  hym,  mid  well  edn, «,1  hymwlfe  or  |utd  ahan  , hubnrou,  kind  of  Qreeli >u  ipohen  by  mnny, 
he  had  gone  any  further.  * ^ • .mimlj  i thus  compounded)  was  signi/katioety  comprehensive  of 


It  [the  church]  hath  yet,  or  should  bane,  an  other  ngnifeation,  JUri»diclion. 
tie  knowen  among  the  common  people  now  a dayes.  That  is  to 


little  knowen  among  the  common  prople  now  a dayes.  That  is  to 
vrit,  it  sigoifielh  a congregation,  a multitude  or  a company  ga- 
thered together  in  one,  of  all  degree*  of  people. 

Tyndall,  fforhes,  p.  249.  H'kat  the  Church  is. 

But  give  me  your  figurative,  Kym/too/ree,  and  such  other  like 
terms,  and  I wilt  defend  that  Christ  bath  not  yet  ascended ; no 
nor  yet  that  he  was  incarnate,  *c.  . 

State  Trials.  Mary  /.  Trial  of  Crammer. 

Sht.  I pray  you  giue  roe  leaue  to  goe  from  hence, 

I am  not  welt ; tend  the  deed  alter  me, 

And  1 will  signe  it. 

Shaksprare.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  fob  181. 

_ Y'  are  meek,  and  huxnble-cnouth’d, 

You  ligneyxiut  place,  and  culling,  in  full  seeming, 

With  meekenew#  and  humilitic ; hot  your  heart 

Is  cramro’d  with  artoganeie,  spleene,  and  pride. 

Id.  Henry  Fill.  fol.  218. 

1.  List,  list 

2.  Hearke. 

1.  Mutickc  i*  th’  ayre. 

3.  V ndvr  the  earth. 

4.  It  signes  well,  do’a  it  not  ? 

Id.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  349. 


Fuller.  General  H’orthies  of  England. 

This  sentence  mutt  either  be  taken  tropically,  that  bread  may 
be  the  body  of  Christ  tigm/catively,  or  else  it  is  plainly  absurd 
and  impossible. 

Usher.  Answer  to  the  Jesuit  Malone,  p.  1 90. 

One  saith,  diverse  diseases  of  the  body  and  mind*  proceed  their 
influences,  (the  staires,)  as  1 have  already  proved  out  of  Ptolemy, 
Pont  amis,  Lemnius,  Cardan,  and  others,  as  they  are  principal!  tig- 
nijlcators  at  manners,  diseases. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy , part  i.  sec.  3.  p.  190. 

Here  is  a double  ngmficotorg  of  the  spirit,  a word  and  a sign. 

Taylor. 

If  thia  goer  hold 

Best  bang  a signe- pott  up,  to  tell  the  signiors. 

Here  ye  may  have  some  levrdness  at  liverie. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Chances,  act  ili.  St.  1. 

The  people  pf®48  00  *vriy  f®8 

Their  awful  prince,  and  bear  his  high  decree. 

Then  signing  to  their  heralds  with  his  band. 

They  gave  his  order*  from  their  lofty  stand. 

Dryden.  /Women  and  ArtHe,  book  Hi. 

Now,  of  all  the  invention*  which  have  been  contrived  for  se- 
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SIGN,  curing  opportunity,  the  moat  effectual  is  that  of  making  eignatt  by 
— the  mean*  of  lighted  torches. 

Hampton . Palybiua,  vol.  iii.  hook  1 ch.  u.  p,  335. 
Who  dares  inglorious  in  his  ship*  to  stay. 

Who  dares  to  tremble  on  this  ugnal  day  ; 

That  wretch,  too  mean  to  fall  by  martial  power, 

The  birds  shall  mangle,  and  the  dogi  devour. 

/hpr.  Homer,  liiad,  book  ii. 

For  if  the  words  be  but  becotnming  and  tygnfyi *g.  and  the  sente 
gentle,  there  is  juyee.  Ben  Jonoon.  Diecoveriee,  p.  121. 

8o  that  osither  by  this  instance  is  any  attribute  of  God  more 
oiynajixed  than  bis  transcendent  guodness- 

B arrow.  Sermon  % vol  i.  p.  27. 

These,  knowing  no  other  Europeans  but  Spaniards,  it  might  be 
expected  they  would  treat  all  strangers  with  the  same  cruelty 
which  they  had  so  often  and  so  ttgnai/y  exerted  against  their  Spa- 
nish neighbours.  Anton.  f'oyaget,  book  ri,  eh.  Hi.  p.  189. 

All  those  virtuous  dispositions  of  mind  which  we  acquire  by  the 
practice  of  virtue  are  so  many  genuine  eignmlnret  of  God,  taken 
from  the  seal  of  his  law,  and  participations  of  his  nature. 

-V- -it.  Chtietian  I J/e,  part  ii.ch.Lp.  199. 
Her  novices  are  taught  that  bread  and  wine 
Are  by  the  visible  aud  outward  sigoe, 

Receiv'd  by  those  who  in  communion  join. 

But  tb’  inward  grace,  or  the  thing  ngnify'd, 

His  blood  and  body,  who  to  uvf  us  <lj ’d ; 

The  faithful  this  thing  ngmiffd  receive ; 

What  i»*l  those  faithful  then  partake  or  leave  P 
For  what  is  tignfyd  and  linden  toed, 

Is,  by  her  own  confession,  flesh  and  blood. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther , part  L 

Thus  you  see  the  force  and  tigm/cancy  of  those  texts  (and  of 
all  texts  which  intimated  a plain  personal  distinction  between  the 
Father  and  Christ)  against  the  Sabcllians. 

Hater /and . Work a,  vol  i.  pw  295.  A Defence  of  tome  Qumri. 

Qnrry  26. 

For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew 
forth  the  Lord's  death  until  he  come,  ma-rayyxA.xtrt,  ye  do  eigni- 
f canity  express  it,  ye  do  solemnly  publish  and  declare  it. 

Atterhury.  Sermon  6.  vol.  if.  p.  169. 

To  perform  this,  he  made  frequent  use  of  tropes,  which  you  know 
change  the  nature  of  a known  word,  by  applying  it  <o  some  other 
ngnif cation.  Dryden.  Letter  to  Str  H.  Howard. 

Ton  srem  to  forget  that  it  is  some  time  since  words  have  teen 
no  longer  allowed  to  be  the  nyns  of  things.  Modern  grammarians 
acknowledge  them  to  be  (as  indeed  Aristotle  called  them.  r»p&*Aa 
ralitwrvi  the  eigne  of  ideas  ; at  the  tame  time  denying  the  other 
assertion  of  Aristotle,  that  ideas  are  the  likenesses  of  things. 

Took*.  Dttertion t of  Parley,  vol.  i.  part  L ch.  L p.  23. 

One  of  which  [ boats]  I sent  away  with  an  officer  round  a point 
on  the  larboard  hand,  to  look  for  anchorage  ; this  he  found,  aud 
signified  the  same  by  tignal. 

Cook.  Voyagee,  vol.  iii.  book  L ch.  iii.  p.  60. 

No  Koldirr  durst  begin  the  battle  till  the  tignal  was  given  ; and 
the  tignal  was  contrived  to  be  given  in  such  a manner  that  no  one 
could  know  the  exact  time  of  it,  but  all  waited  for  it  patiently ; nor, 
afirr  the  tignal  was  once  heard,  wna  it  Lawful  for  any  roan  to  attack 
or  strike  the  enemy,  who  hail  not  takoa  the  military  oath. 

Knox.  Works,  vol  v.  p.  487.  Anttpolemne. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  extensive  but  defenceless  plains  of 
Scythia  or  Tartary,  have  been  frequently  united  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  chief  of  some  conquering  horde  or  clan ; and  the  havoc 
and  devastation  of  Asia  have  always  tignalited  their  union. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Tinhorn,  voJ.  iiL  book  v.  ch.  L p.  72. 

So  eignal/y  serviceable  upon  great  occasions,  and  so  continually 
useful  upon  common  ones,  no  wonder  it  becomes  the  object  of  de-  • 
sire  in  some  degree  with  all  men,  and  gives  them  vexation  upon 
bring  crossed,  and  pleasure  upon  being  gratified. 

Scare*.  Light  of  Mature,  voL  L part  ii.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  132. 

Nobody  ever  saw  one  animal,  by  its  gestures  and  natural  cries, 
•tgmfy  to  another,  this  is  mine,  that  yours ; 1 am  willing  to  give 
this  for  that. 

SmiM.  Wealth  of  Motion t,  vol  L book  L ch.  iL  p.  18. 

Tho  new  name  was  always  ngni/cant ; and,  for  tho  moat  part, 
when  given  by  divine  authority,  predictive  of  some  peculiarity  in 
the  character,  the  lifo,  the  achieve meuta,  or  the  destiny  of  the  per- 
son on  whom  it  waa  imposed. 

Hartley.  Sermon  13.  vol  L |i,  288. 


The  third  commandment  would  have  been  of  very  small  tigmti- 
coney  under  the  gospel,  as  it  only  prohibits  swearing  in  vain,  if 
our  Saviour,  by  a subsequent  Law,  had  prohibited  swearing  at  alL 
Seeker,  War  At,  vol.  ii.  p.  442.  Sermon  30. 

It  ^Lord]  is  a word,  therefore,  of  large  and  various  ngmflcati^i, 
denoting  dominion  of  every  sort  and  degree,  from  the  universal  aod  s 
absolute  dominion  of  God  to  the  private  and  limited  duminiun  of  a 
single  slave.  Hortley.  Sermon  30.  soL  iii.  p.  4. 

2 Kings  xiii.  15—19.  Here  it  is  not  difficult  to  apprehend,  that 
the  prophet,  by  God's  command,  directed  the  king  to  perform  a 
tignifeattve  action,  whose  meaning  God  had  beforehand  explained 
to  his  messenger. 

WuHmrton.  Horht,  voL  vi.  p.  194.  The  Divine  Legation,  book  vi. 

Signet,  a ring-seal,  very  early  in  use  amongst  men 
as  an  ornament  and  instrument  of  authority.  The  first 
authentic  mention  of  it  is  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  where 
it  is  enumerated  amongst  the  pledges  which  Judah,  the 
sou  of  Jacob,  gave  to  Tamar.  It  was  worn  either,  as 
the  Persian  fashion  still  is,  suspended  from  the  neck,  or 
on  the  finger,  perhaps  also  attached  to  ihe  bracelet  on  the 
arm.  Thus  it  is  said  in  Canticles,  “ Set  me  as  l)ie  signet 
upon  thine  heart,  an  the  signet  upon  thine  artn  and  in 
the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  “ Though  Coniah  the  son  of 
Jehoiakim  King  of  Judah  were  the  signet  upon  my  right 
hand,  yet  would  I plurk  thee  hence,”  From  the  books 
of  Genesis,  Job,  Daniel,  and  Esther,  it  appears  that  the 
signet  was  also  in  use  amongst  the  Egyptians,  idumruns, 
and  Persians.  From  the  examples  of  Pharaoh  and  Aha- 
suerus,  it  appears  that,  by  bestowing  his  royal  signet, 
the  King  conferred  the  highest  authority  iu  the  king- 
dom. In  the  East,  when  the  impression  of  the  signet  is 
used  instead  of  a signature,  it  is  made  hy  rubbing  a sort 
of  black  ink  over  it.  But  when  employed  for  sealing  letters 
or  doors,  the  impression  is  made  upon  a species  of  pot- 
ter's clay  or  loam,  and  thus  it  is  written  in  the  book 
of  Job,  xxxviii.  14.,  “ It  is  turned  as  clay  to  the  seal.” 

SIGNIOR.  See  Senior. 

SIKER.  See  Secure. 

SI  LA  US,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  from  a name 
used  by  Pliny  to  designate  un  umbelliferous  plant.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  Pentandria,  order  Af onogynia,  and 
natural  order  UmbtUifcrte.  Generic  character : margin 
of  calyx  obsolete  ; petals  five,  obovate-oblong,  entire  or 
rather  emarginate,  each  with  an  itiflexed  point ; fruit 
terete  or  nearly  so ; mericarps  furnished  with  five  sharp, 
rather  winged,  equal  ribs;  vittc  many  in  each  furrow, 
and  so  close  together  as  to  appear  but  one,  and  four  or 
six  in  the  commissure. 

This  genus  consists  of  six  species,  all  glabrous  plants, 
with  compound  leaves,  and  umbels  of  yellowish  flowers: 

S.  pra  tennis  is  a native  of  Britain,  $.  trnuifoliu* of  Hun- 
gary, the  rest  of  Asiatic  Russia. 

SILC HESTER,  a village  and  parish  in  the  County 
of  Hants,  on  the  borders  of  Berkshire.  The  Romans 
had  six  principal  stations  in  Hampshire,  some  of  which 
form  the  sites  of  modern  towns,  and  the  traces  of  all  are 
clearly  to  be  discovered.  None  among  them  appears  to 
have  been  of  more  importance  than  Vindonnm,  theCaer 
Segont  of  the  Britons,  and  Silchester,  or  Great  City,  of 
the  Saxons,  w hich,  although  reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins 
by  Ella,  in  his  devastating  march  from  the  coast  of  Sus- 
sex to  Bath  towards  the  end  of  the  Vth  Century,  still  ex- 
hibits many  vestiges  of  its  ancient  strength  and  greatness, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  England  to 
the  antiquary.  The  walls,  which  enclose  an  area  o i 
about  100  acres,  are  still  partly  standing.  They  are 
constructed  with  much  care  and  regularity,  and  consist 
of  layers  of  flag-stones  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  and  a 
4 t 2 
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half  asunder,  the  intermediate  space*  being  filled  up 
rj-yjf  with  rubble,  pebbles,  and  large  flints.  A*  many  as  six 

or  seven  of  these  alternate  ranges  are  remaining  in 

8ILKNK.  some  places,  and  the  wall  is  generally  about  lb  feet 
V"—'  thick  and  18  feet  in  height.  Strutt  states  that  when 
measured  on  the  Southern  side  in  hi*  time,  it  was  found 
to  be  fully  24  feet  in  thickness.  Without  the  walls  were 
deep  and  very  wide  ditches,  now  nearly  filled  with  ruin*, 
and  beyond  them  are  the  remains  of  the  outer  vallum. 
The  situations  of  four  gates  are  distinguishable  ; and  of 
four  principal  streets  upon  which  they  opened,  and 
which,  running  from  North  to  South  and  from  East  to 
West,  met  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  the  remains  of 
a building  or  enclosure  have  been  found,  called  by 
Strutt  those  of  a Temple,  but  considered  by  Inter  anti- 
quaries as  relics  of  the  Forum.  An  altar  wus  discovered 
near  this  spot  with  ashes  and  cinders  around  it  W'ithout 
the  walls  on  the  North-East  is  the  site  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre, the  lower  purt  of  which  is  now  filled  with  water, 
and  the  upper  thick  with  trees  and  underwood.  Traces 
of  five  ranges  of  scats  are  still  to  be  discovered,  the 
slope  between  each  range  measuring  about  six  feet  Near 
it  is  a cavity  in  the  earth,  which  the  peasantry  of  the 
neighbourhood  assert  to  be  unfathomable,  and  which 
was  probably  the  den  where  the  wild  beasts  kept  for  the 
savage  sports  of  the  Romans  were  confined.  Evident 
marks  of  ancient  fortifications  and  encampments  exist  in 
various  directions  around  Silch ester,  and  surprising 
quantities  of  antique  remuins  have  at  different  time* 
been  discovered  in  and  about  the  city,  consisting  of  pot- 
tery, fragments  of  statues,  coins  in  gold,  silver,  and 
brass;  seals,  personal  ornaments,  swords,  bells,  car- 
penters’ and  mosons’  tools.  &c.  &c.  In  Gough’s 
Camden,  a Roman  Eagle  curiously  wrought  in  steel  is 
particularly  mentioned  as  found  in  Silchester,  and  then  in 
the  possession  of  a Bishop  of  Carlisle.  An  eminence  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  called  Silver  Hill,  from  the  number 
of  silver  coins  which  have  been  found  upon  it.  The  site 
of  Silchester  is  now  laid  nut  in  fields,  and  within  the 
walls  ore  the  parish  church  and  burying-ground,  and  a 
solitary  farm-house.  A military  road  culled  Longbank 
and  Grimsdyke,  paved  with  flints,  runs  from  the  South 
gate  to  the  Northern  entrance  into  Winchester ; and 
another,  named  the  Portway,  leads  by  Andover  to  Old 
Sanim.  Silchester  is  seven  miles  from  Basingstoke, 
and  45  from  London. 

SILE,)  Sw.  xylta,  lulurn.  Ihre.  Perhaps  from 

Silt.  J A.  S.  tyli-an,  to  soil.  Tosile  is  to  strain,  to 
purify ; Sw.  ii(a.  A rile  is  a sieve  or  strainer.  Silt 
may  be  that  which  is  strained  or  left  by  straining ; the 
soil,  the  sediment. 

Sile  is  still  common  in  Northern  Counties. 

In  lonr  poor**  of  time  th«  sill  and  Mods  shall  m>  eboak  sad 
shallow  the  mm  in  and  about  it* 

Sir  Thomas  llnm-m.  MiscelL  p.  190. 

In  the  great  level  near  Thorny  severnll  trees  of  oak  and  firr, 
midi'  severed  fmm  their  roots,  others  joyned  to  their  rouU  which 
stand  in  him  earth  below  the  moor,  end  in  all  probability  have 
lain  there  hundreds  of  year*,  till  covered  by  the  inundation  of  the 
fresh  and  salt  waters,  and  the  «//  and  moorish  earth  exaggerated 
upon  them. 

Hale.  Origination  of  Mankind,  ch.  vii.  sec.  2.  fol.  191. 

8ILENE,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants;  the  name 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Gr.  viaXor,  because  of  the 
viscid  frothy  moisture  of  the  stalks  of  many  of  the  species 
by  which  flics  arc  entrapped,  hence  the  English  name 
Catchfly : it  belongs  to  cluss  Decandria , order  Trigynia, 
and  natural  order  CaryophyUctc.  Generic  character : 


calyx  tubular,  five-toothed,  naked ; petals  five,  bifid*  81LENE. 
unguiculate,  usually  crowned  at  the  throat  by  as  many  guJBNT 
bifid  scales;  stamens  ten;  st)!es  three;  capsule  three-  . * 

celled  at  the  base,  and  ending  in  six  teeth  at  the  apex. 

An  extensive  genus  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
species,  principally  composed  of  ornamental  plants.  Jt 
is  divided  into  several  sections  from  the  structure  of  the 
calyx  and  disposition  of  the  inflorescence.  Several  of 
the  species  are  natives  of  Britain,  as  S.  acaulu , S.  injiata9 
•S.  utiles,  S.  conica,  8.  A it*  lira,  S.  paradoxa. 

STL  ENT,  Fr.  tilenct ; It.  tilcrt,  silente , stfen- 

Si'lesce,  n.  :io;  Sp.  tiltncio ; Lut.  film*,  present 

Si'lekce,  r.  I participleofri/cre,  which,  with  the  Gr. 

Si'lescing,  ?i.  C otyur,  the  Etymologists  consider  to 

Si'lbwtly,  be  formed  from  the  round : the  note 

Sile’ntiary.  of  nlence , both  with  Greeks  and 

Latins,  they  remark,  was  if.  They  distinguish  if/err,  to 
discontinue  speaking,  from  iacert,  to  abstain  from  speak- 
ing. Silence  consists  in— 

Absence  of  any  sound,  and  is  used  a*  equivalent  to 
stillness,  secrecy,  cessation,  discontinuance  of  speech,  or 
sound,  or  noise  ; oblivion,  muteness,  taciturnity. 

Ami  Alitaundre  aside  with  hi*  hood  silence,  and  void  gbelde  a 
raoua  to  the  peple. 

Wictif.  The  DttUt  of  Aposths,  ch.  xix. 

But  in  ic Hence,  and  ia  eouert 
Desjreth  fot  to  be  bsshaded. 

Gasper.  Com/.  Am.  hook  ir. 

And  therefore  to  put  all  suche  hervtikes  to  silence,  at  would 
wylh  babe  Ling  put  dowue  the  good  vertuous  cereroonise  of  ihs 
church,  he  aavd.  If  any  man  will  b«  conteucious,  we  luiue  no  such 
cunt ‘imp  nor  ifw  church  of  tied, 

S*e  Thomas  More,  tt'orkes,  p.  827.  Concerning  the  Church. 

"Tn  ere  a eoncealrment  worse  than  a theft. 

No  Irifre  than  a traducemcnt. 

To  bide  yuur  doings,  and  to  silence  that. 

Which  to  the  spile,  and  top  of  prayses  vouch’d, 

Would  ace  me  but  modest. 

Shakspeare.  Coriolsmms,  fol.  7. 

For  they  will  not  remember  how  much  the  scholter  of  Plato 
(who,  like  an  absolute  monarch  over  art*,  hath  almost  silenced  hi* 
master  throughout  the  schools  of  Euro|ie)  labours  to  make  jiocsie 
universally  current,  by  giving  laws  to  the  science. 

Dmenant.  Preface  to  GwulUert. 

There  Faunua  saw  that  pleased  much  his  eye. 

And  made  his  hart  to  tickle  in  hi*  lire*!. 

That,  for  great  ioy  of  somewhat  he  did  apy. 

He  could  hiiu  not  contains  in  silent  rest ; 

But,  tweaking  forth  in  laughter,  loud  profest 
His  foolish  thought. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  can.  6.  Of  Mutabslitie. 

Now  when  as  all  the  world  in  silence  deeps 
Yshruwdcd  was.  and  every  niortall  wight 
Wat  drowned  in  the  depth  of  deadly  slrrjw, 

Fairc  Malccasta,  whose  eit  grieved  spnght 
Could  find  no  rest  in  such  perplexed  plight. 

Lightly  arose  out  of  her  wrarie  bed. 

Id.  lb.  book  ILL  coo.  1. 

When  I perceiv’d  he  my  remembrance  won, 

Yet  with  his  tears  it  silently  did  show  ; 

I we  tit  for  woe,  to  ace  mine  host  dutrest ; 

But  as  for  joy,  to  tec  his  happy  guest. 

Ih  oytott.  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 

I shall  only  sddc  hie  predictions  of  earthquakes ; or  rather  i l»e- 
cause  that  may  seem  more  natural)  his  present  slaking  of  plagues 
in  a tie*,  his  silencing  of  violent  windes  and  tempests,  his  calming 
the  rage  of  seas  and  rivers,  and  the  like. 

More.  Defence  of  I'hilotophicul  Cabbala,  part  ir.  ch.  Jii.  p.  101. 

- Witness®  earth,  and  heaven,  so  fairs  diffusde  ; 

Thou  flood,  whose  silent-gliding  waves  the  under  ground  doth  bears, 

(Which  is  ths great'll,  and  gravest  oath,  that  any  god  causseare.) 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xr. 
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The  tilenc'd  preacher  vwl«l«  »o  poleot  * train, 

Anil  f«V.»  that  j;riu*  hi*  prayer  besought  in  vain. 

Pope.  Imitation  of  II v race. 
.Arriv'd,  the  hero  in  hu  tent  they  find. 

W ith  jjl'-Kjroy  aspect,  on  his  arm  reclin'd. 

At  awful  distance  long  they  si lent  stand, 

Loth  to  advance,  or  speak  their  hard  command. 

Id.  Homer.  U md,  book  i. 

The  emperor  afterwards  sent  his  rescript  by  Eustathius,  the 
ulenttary.  again  confirming  it, 

Barrow.  On  the  Pupet  Supremacy. 

What  the  compilers  recommended  chiefly  to  our  faith,  he  n/ently 
passes  orer;  and.  instead  of  rvcomnH'nding  the  same  doctrine, 
seems  to  throw  it  quite  out. 

Jl'aleriand,  11 'or  hi,  vol-  ».  p.  387.  BrmarAt  upon  Dr.  Clarke  t 
Expotilion  of  the  Church  ( ateehum. 

After  their  death,  and  when  the  interested  individuals  who  have 
been  served  by  their  cunning  hare  been  si  fenced  by  the  universal 
leveller,  they  have  been  considered  as  little  mure  than  4*  artful 
fabricators  of  their  own  fortune.*1 
Knox.  fl«rh,  vol.ii.  p.  455.  If 'inter  Ertninjt.  Evening  34. 
Here,  I have  said,  at  least  I should  pouess 
Tlie  jioet's  treasure,  tiieme.  und  indulge 
The  dreams  ut  fancy,  tranquil  and  secure. 

Cotcper.  7he  Tati,  book  i. 
But  man  is  frail,  and  can  but  ill  sustain 
A long  immunity  from  grief  and  pain ; 

And  after  all  the  joys  that  plenty  leads. 

With  tiptoe  step  vice  u/enilt/  succeeds. 

id.  Erpmtuiation,  p.  620, 

SILER,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  from  the  Lat. 
*iler,  withy,  on  account  of  the  quick  growth  of  the  plant;  it 
belongs  to  class  Pentandria , order  Digynia,  and  natural 
order  Umbellijeree.  Generic  character : margin  of  calyx 
five-toothed  ; petals  five,  obuvate.  emarginate.  each  with 
an  infiexed  point;  fruit  compressed  from  the  back; 
mencarps  with  five  filiform  primary  ribs,  and  usually 
four  secondary  less  prominent  ones ; vittte  one  in  each 
furrow  under  the  secondary  ribs. 

Only  one  species,  *S.  trilobum,  n coarse  plant  with  tri- 
ternale  leaves  and  large  umbels  of  white  flowers.  It  is 
a native  of  Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia. 

SILESIA,  (in  German  SrVeiirn,  in  Slavonic  Zlezia 
and  C zlezia ,)  one  of  the  German  Provinces  of  the  Prus- 
sian dominions,  is  bounded  on  the  North-West  by 
Brandenburg;  on  the  North-East  by  Posen ; on  tlie 
East  by  Poland  ; on  the  South-East  by  Crncovia  and 
Gallicia ; on  the  South  by  Moravia  or  Austrian  Silesia; 
and  on  the  South-West  by  Bohemia.  It  lies  between 
49°  and  52°  North  latitude,  ami  between  14°  25'  15" 
and  19°  17’  15"  East  longitude,  and  its  area  is  computed 
at  15, BOO  square  miles.  Originally  a Polish  Province,  it 
has  been  colonized,  since  the  partition  of  that  ill-fated 
country,  by  German  settlers,  whose  industry,  seizing 
the  advantages  presented  by  its  natural  means,  has  ren- 
dered it  one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy. 

Natural  This  Province  is  divided  by  the  Oder,  in  its  course 
features,  from  South-East  to  North-West,  into  two  almost  equal 
portions;  the  North-Eastern  of  which  is  flut,  sandy, 
and,  generally  speaking,  unproductive;  whilst  the 
South-Western,  which  is  nearly  altogether  mountainous, 
abounds  in  fertile  and  well-cultivated  valleys.  The 
Sudetes,  the  Hercynii  Montei  of  the  ancients,  which 
comprehend  all  the  mountains  between  the  source  of 
the  Oder  and  that  of  the  Etoter,  cover  the  last-named 
division  of  Silesia  with  their  various  branches;  their 
highest  point,  the  Schneekoppe,  in  the  Riesengebirgc 
range,  is,  according  to  Hoser,  5394  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Nearly  all  the  water-courses  of  the  country 
belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Oder,  and  are  emptied  into 


tlie  Baltic.  There  are  few  lakes,  but  ponds  innumerable;  SILESIA, 
a considerable  extent  of  land  is  likewise  covered  with  ' 

marsh  ; and  mineral  springs  are  numerous. 

Cultivation,  although  considerably  improved,  has  not  Agrieul- 
reached  the  perfection  it  has  attained  in  other  German  tore,  Ac. 
Provinces;  and  it  is  only  in  favourable  seasons  that  the 
produce  equals  the  consumption.  One  year  with  an- 
other, the  harvest  of  Silesia  is  calculated  at  60.000 
tciepel  of  w heat,  375,000  of  barley,  270,000  of  oats,  and 
140,000  of  potatoes.  Flax  of  fine  quality  is  raised  in 
great  abundance,  and  hops,  tobacco,  and  madder  form 
important  items  of  rural  industry.  Some  silk  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  vine  is  cultivated  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
of Grftnberg.  The  forests  are  extensive;  and  the  pine, 
fir,  and  larch,  with  which  they  abound,  yield  tar,  resin, 
pitch,  and  turpentine,  in  considerable  quantity.  Wood, 
however,  begins  to  fail  in  the  Northern  districts.  The 
live  stock  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
dense  imputation  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sheep,  which,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  amounted 
to  2,229,000.  The  improvement  of  the  wool  has  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  that  it  now  supersedes  the 
Spanish  in  our  market;.  According  to  Malte-Brun,  the 
weight  of  wool  anuually  produced  is  ten  millions  of 
Prussian  pounds. 

The  geognostical  formation  of  Silesia  is,  says  M.  II uot,  Geology, 
easily  explained  : “The  entire  plain  to  the  North  of  the 
mountains  is  composed  of  marly  clay  and  vegetable 
earth,  terminating  towards  the  Polish  frontier  in  a vast 
deposit  of  day  containing  bog  iron;  to  the  North  of 
Gleiwitz,  this  deposit  reals  on  a calcareous  and  metalli- 
ferous formation  peculiur  to  Upper  Silesia;  it  is  limited 
on  the  South-East  by  some  skirts  of  the  coal  and  por- 
phyritic  layers  ; and,  finally,  tlie  mountains  which  bound 
Silesia  on  the  South,  show,  throughout  the  extent  of  the 
chain,  the  older  rucks  superimposed  iu  the  following 
order:  granite,  gneiss,  argillaceous  schistus,  tlie  old 
sandstone,  transition  calcareous  rocks,  the  red  porphyry, 
and  the  new  sandstone.*' 

The  most  valuable  of  the  mineral  productions  are  Minerals, 
irou,  copper,  silver,  zinc,  lead,  arsenic,  and  coal.  The 
iron  mines  belonging  to  tlie  crown  alone  employ  3567 
workmen;  those  that  are  private  property  are  mudi 
more  extensive  : the  yearly  produce  of  the  former  is  es- 
timated at  96,000  quintals  of  unwrought  iron,  3S,0U0 
of  cast-iron,  and  33,000  of  bar-iron  ; that  of  the  latter 
amounts  to  246.000  quintals  of  unwrought  iron,  16,000 
of  cast,  and  136.000  of  bar-iron.  The  yearly  return  of 
silver  is  about  2700  marcs;  of  zinc  more  than  200,000 
quintals;  of  lead  about  18,000  quintals;  and  of  coal 
2, SOU, 000  tons.  The  total  yield  of  the  copper  mine*  is 
not  known ; those  of  Rudelstadt  furnish  about  300 
quintals  yearly.  Agates,  jaspers,  and  clear  crystals  of 
quartz  are  found  on  the  Silesian  mountains,  which  like- 
wise are  rich  in  slate,  mill-stones,  pipe-clay,  marble,  ser* 
pentine,  and  porphyry. 

The  linen  manufactures  of  Silesia  ore  deservedly  fa-  Manufac- 
mons,  as  the  fabric  is  in  all  respects  superior  to  that tum* 
made  in  any  other  country;  the  yearly  produce  of  its 
looms  is  valued  at  about  9,000,000  rix  dollars.  The 
woollen  manufacture  is  estimated  at  5,000,000  rix  dol- 
lar*. These  manufactures  are  chiefly  carried  on  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  which  have  the  advantage  of  nu- 
merous and  pure  streams. 

Tlie  principal  exports  from  Silesia  are  linen,  yam,  Trade, 
cotton,  madder,  wood,  its  metals,  and  manufactures ; 
the  imports  consist  of  gTaiu,  cattle,  flax  seed,  vail,  wine. 


SILENT. 

SILESIA. 
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SILESIA.  ami  colonial  products.  The  yearly  value  of  the  former 
• is  about  £2,000,000  sterling;,  that  of  the  latter  about 
QU  ^Rj  ^ £200,000  short  of  this  amount. 

Silesia  is  one  of  the  roost  populous  Provinces  of  the 
Po  ulutiun  monarc^y*  containing  139  towns,  47  boroughs,  5365 
4c,  ’ villages  and  2,562.000  inhabitants.  The  population  ia 

chiefly  German  ; the  Poles  may  number  about  600,000, 
and  there  arc  30,000  Wendes.  In  respect  to  its  military 
jurisdiction,  it  is  combined  with  the  Province  of  Posen; 
but  in  regard  to  its  civil,  it  ia  divided  into  the  three 
Regencies  of  Breslau,  Oppctn,  and  Lignitz. 

Religion.  'Hie  inhabitants  enjoy  perfect  freedom  of  conscience 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  Prussian  dominions.  The  Pro- 
testant denomination  comprises  Lutherans,  Calvinists, 
Hussites,  and  Moravians,  and  exceed*  the  Catholic  in 
point  of  numbers  by  about  1,000,000  of  souls. 

Education.  Silesia  has  a University  with  a double  Theological 
Faculty,  a Protestant  and  a Catholic;  10  Lutheran  and 
Reformed,  and  seven  Catholic  Gymnasia;  a Jewish 
College;  a College  of  Moravians;  upwards  of  3400 
city  and  parochial  Schools ; and  several  scientific  insti- 
tutions. Education  is  very  generally  diffused,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  districts  immediately  bordering 
Poland.  We  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  state 
of  its  periodical  and  other  literature. 

JIuti  ry.  The  Quadi  and  Lyeii  are  considered  the  first  inha- 
bitants of  Silesia,  but  from  the  Vlth  Century  it  was 
certainly  Sclavonic.  When  Poland  was  divided  among 
the  sons  of  Boles! as  III,  in  113H,  Silesia,  which  was 
then  included  in  that  country,  had,  for  the  first  time,  its 
own  rulers  from  the  family  of  the  Piasls  ; and  forty 
years  aAcrward*  it  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
SUesiu,  a division  which  still  remains  as  a geographical 
distinction.  It  was  seised,  about  the  middle  of  the 
XlVlh  Century,  by  John  IV.,  King  of  Bohemia,  to  which 
Kingdom  it  remained  annexed  until  its  cession  to  Prussia 
at  the  Peace  of  Breslau  in  1742. 

For  Austrian  Silesia,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  ac- 
count of  Moravia.  The  towns  of  Silesia  will  be  found 
described  under  their  respective  heads,  or  included  in 
the  Articles  Moravia  and  Prussia. 

Adams,  Tour  through  Silesia,  1804 ; Stein,  Hand- 
buck  der  l*rcutt.  Erdbeachrcibung,  1818;  Malte-Bmn; 
H Basel. 

SILICIOUS,  made  of  cilicium,  t.e.  goafs  hair;  a 
kind  of  clothing  first  used  in  Cilicia. 

A garment  of  camel"*  hair,  that  ifl,  made  of  some  texture  of  the 
hair,  a coarse  garment ; a cilieiou*  or  sack-cloth  habit,  mutable  to 
the  austerity  of  his  life,  the  severity  of  his  doctrine,  repentance, 
and  the  place  thereof,  the  wilderness. 

Sir  Thowas  /frown.  Vulgar  Emurt,  book  1.  ch.  xv.  p.  311. 

Silioious,  Lat  tiliciut , from  tiles , a flint;  Vosaius 
thinks  from  catr.  See  Calcareous. 

Flinty,  stony. 

Siticious  earth  it  often  found  in  a atony  form,  such  as  flint  or 
quart t ; and  still  more  frequently  in  that  of  a very  fine  sand,  such 
as  that  whereof  glass  -»  made. 

KtrtruH.  Om  Manure/,  p.  fi. 

SILIQUEOUS,  Miller  Bays, siliquoua,  having  seed- 
vessels,  (in  Lat-  xiliqua,)  husk,  pod,  or  shell. 

SIL1QUARI  A,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Annelida. 

Generic  character.  Shell  tubular,  irregularly  twisted, 
attenuated  posteriorly,  occasionally  in  a spiral  form  at  the 
base,  and  opens  at  the  anterior  extremity,  with  a longi- 
tudinal somewhat  articulated  cleft,  which  run*  along  its 
whole  length ; animal  with  dorsal  branchial. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Serpula  anguuia,  Linnams ; Sifi- 


quaria  anguina,  Lamarck.  Inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean  ; SILI- 
there  are  several  species.  QUARIA. 

SI  LIS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects.  SILK. 

Generic  character.  Ante.nnte  setaceous,  remote  at  the  . , 

base,  serrated  within,  the  second  joint  minute;  palpi 
four,  the  terminal  joint  securiform ; manlier  bilobed ; 
head  nutant ; thorax  transverse,  the  lateral  margins 
slightly  rounded,  and  cut  out  near  the  hinder  angle ; 
body  elongated  ; elytra  soft,  covering  the  wings,  and  aa 
long  as  the  abdomen  ; legs  stoutish ; larti  five-jointed, 
the  penultimate  joint  bifid. 

Type  of  the  genus  Cantharis  rujicollit,  Fabricius; 
Charpentier,  Hons  Entom . p.  195,  pi.  vi.  fig.  7.  Several 
species,  the  typical  one  being  an  inhabitant  of  England, 
and  frequenting  marshy  districts,  especially  the  vicinity 
of  Whittlesea  Mere  in  Huntingdonshire,  about  the  end 
of  June  or  beginning  of  July. 

SILK,  1 The  A. S,  teoic.  teolcen,  teolc-icyirm, 

Si'lken,  adj.  sidi  tiden , tidteyirm,  are  evidently  of 

Si'lken,  r.  I modern  introduction.  The  D.  tiide  ; 

SPLIT,  f"  Gcr.  lejcfcn ; It.  seta , Fr.  toye ; Sp. 

Si'lkiness,  tr da,  a Sidoniit,  from  the  Sidonians; 

Si'lknkss.  J A. S.  teoic;  Eng.  silk,  from  Lat.  *e- 
ricum  ; Gr.  rqpucor,  from  the  Ser«.  See  the  Quotations 
from  Pliny  and  Gibbon. 

Silken,  silky,  from  the  qualities  of  silk,  are  used  met, 
smooth,  soft,  delicate. 

And  gfi  wor^ly  women,  wit  goure  longe  fyngres 
y*t  £«  on  tetke  and  scndcl.  to  sewen  wenne  tfme  ft. 

Pier  a P/ouhman.  Vitim t,  p.  128. 

And  he  vseth  in  hi«  wnrtyngs  much*  jtUjrne  poetrye,  wherewith 
he  daunseth  naked  not  all  m a net,  but  for  (lie  move  part  so  starke 
naked  without  any  net  at  all,  that  there  is  mil  the  bmlth  of  uJkrn 
threde  to  eotior  his  poetry. 

Sir  Thomat  Mart.  Workee,  p.  -121.  A paint  l Tyndall. 

The  several  grace*  And  elegance*  of  music,  the  soft  and  si/Ay 
touches,  the  nun  bit  transition*  and  delicate  closes. 

Smith.  On  Old  Age,  (IMS,)  p.  144. 

And  on  hex  now  a garment  she  did  wears 
All  Idly  white,  mthocitten  spot  or  pride, 

That  wvmil  like  tithe  and  silver  woven  ueare  ; 

But  neither  Hike  nor  silver  therein  did  appear*. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qtteenr,  book  i.  can.  12. 

The  first  people  of  .my  knowledge  and  acquaintance  be  the 
Seres,  famous  for  the  fine  ti/ke  that  ibeir  woods  doe  yeeld. 

Holland.  Ptmie,  tiook  vi.  ch.  XviL 

Her  golden  locks*,  that  were  upbouud 

Still  in  a knot,  ituto  her  hevLes  downs  traced. 

Anri  like  a eilken  veile  in  compaase  round 
About  Iter  backe  and  all  Her  bodie  wound. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qmetne,  book  iv.  can.  1. 

Hon.  God*,  you  doe  know  it,  I can  hold  no  longer ; 

This  briw  hath  prickt  my  patience : Sir,  your  n/knette 
Clcaredy  mistake*  Mecwnas,  and  his  house ; 

To  think  there  breathes  a spirit  beneath  bis  roofs. 

Subject  unto  those  poors  affections 
Of  under-mining  envic,  and  detraction, 

Moudes  only  proper  to  hose  groveling  minds. 

Ben  Jon  son.  ftrtai/rr,  act  UL  sc.  1. 

It  is  commonly  said,  that  in  the  island  Coas  there  be  certain 
ti/Antvrmt  engendred  of  flowers,  which  by  the  meanes  of  raine- 
shuwere  are  twaten  downs  and  fall  from  the  cypres  tree,  terebinth, 
oke,  and  ashe ; nod  they  wane  after  doe  quickeu  and  take  life  by 
the  vapour  arising  out  of  the  earth. 

Holland.  P/tnie , book  xi.  ch.  xxiii. 

Let  Aria's  woods, 

Untended,  yield  th*  vegetable  fleece, 

Ami  let  the  little  insect-orii-t  form. 

On  higher  life  intent,  its  tdken  lomb. 

Tkorfum.  Liberty,  part  V. 
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SILK.  For  now  when  near  the  morning's  dawn, 

The  yuuth  began  as  'twerv  to  yawn ; 

SILI*  His  eyes  a nikg  slumber  wis'd. 

^ Cwjm'r.  An  lmpoo**ble  Thing. 

I scarcely  understand  my  own  intent ; 

Rut,  ti/h-worm  like,  to  long  within  base  wrought, 

That  1 am  lost  in  my  own  web  of  thought. 

Dryden.  The  Congneti  of  Granada,  act  i.  K>  2. 

I need  not  explain  that  tiik  is  originally  spun  from  the  bowells 
of  a caterpillar,  and  that  it  com|Mi«es  a golden  tomb  from  whence 
a worm  emerges  in  the  form  of  u butterfly. 

Gibbon.  Hitiury  of  ike  Decline  and  Fait  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
roL  vii.  ch.  xl  p.  90. 

Till  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  m/k-wormt  who  feed  on  the 
leases  of  the  white  mulberry-tree  were  confined  to  China  ; those 
of  tha  pine,  the  oak,  and  the  ash  were  common  in  the  forests  both 
of  Asia  and  Kurope  ; but  as  their  education  is  more  difficult,  and 
their  pro-luce  more  uncertain,  they  were  generally  neglected,  except 
in  the  little  island  of  Ceos,  near  the  coast  of  Attica. 

Id.  Jt>. 

Off  with  these  oi/ien  robes  and  cap  of  selvet ; 

Tha  vest  of  sUsele,  my  liege,  and  braien  helmet, 

Wens  fitter  now. 

Mickle.  The  Si  tge  of  Marteiilrt,  act  i.  SC.  3. 
There  are  who  over-rate  our  spungy'  stores, 

Who  deem  that  Nature  grants  no  clime  but  uurs, 

To  spread  upon  its  fields  the  dews  of  heaven, 

And  feed  the  nlky  fleece. 

Dyer.  The  Fierce,  book  in 

The  cultivation  of  mulberry  tree*,  and  the  breeding  of  ttlk-wonm*, 
se«m  nut  to  have  been  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy  be- 
fore the  sixteenth  century.  Thane  arts  were  not  introduced  into 
France  till  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 

Smilk.  H ‘eallk  of  Sal  mm,  sol.  ii.  book  iaL  ch.  hi.  p,  1S2. 

Silk,  which  came  to  u*  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  *colc, 
and  was  borrowed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  from  the  Latin 
aertevm,  is  remarkable  us  serving  to  determine  a doubt- 
ful question  in  ancient  geography,  viz.  the  position  of 
Series,  {ti  Sirpcny.)  the  country  of  the  Seres;  (2)$|xc;) 
primi  hotninum  qui  notcanlur , says  Pliny,  (Nat,  Hut. 
vi.  17.)  lanicio  silvarutn  nobiles.  Sera,  (Zijpa.)  the 
metropolis  of  the  Sine,  (Ptol.  Geogr.  p.  11,  17,  164.) 
was  near  the  Eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  beyond  Imaus, 
{Id.  p.  163.)  that  Is  Himalaya,  and  its  inhabitants, 
the  Seres,  the  most  remote  nation  to  the  East  known  to 
the  Romans.  Tam  longinqtio  orbe  petitur,  says  Pliny, 
(loc.  cii.)  speaking  of  the”  wool,”  t.  e.  silk,  which  he  be- 
lieved the  Seres  washed  down  from  frees.  At  a later 
period  the  ancients  became  acquainted  with  the  worm 
and  fly  ( bom  by  i ) by  which  the  silk  is  spun,  and  they 
then  made  a distinction  between  cotton,  the  proper  lani- 
ciitm  tUtarum , and  bombycina,  the  produce  of  the  worm. 
As  the  worm*  were  no  doubt  bred  on  mulberry  irees  by 
the  Sin*e  or  Seres,  the  error  of  the  ancients  in  this  case 
was  a very  natural  one.  But  the  names  Sera  and  Seres 
prove  that  silk,  and  not  cotton,  was  the  material  pro- 
cured from  Serica ; for  err,  (6  <rhp.)  the  name  of  the 
worm  (Pausuniu-s  vi.  26,  4.)  which  spins  the  silk,  is 
evidently  the  root  of  Sere*,  Sera,  and  Serica  ; and  Pause- 
mas  was  misinformed  as  to  its  name  among  the  people 
so  called,  since  te,  the  word  for  silk  in  the  polished  dia- 
lect of  the  Chinese,  is  softened  down  from  the  harsher 
word  sir  still  extant  in  the  Corean  language;  while  the 
Manjfi  rirge,  the  Mongol  sirkek,  and  the  Slavonian  sheik, 
are  all  manifestly  derivatives  of  *rr,  as  well  as  the  Greek 
mjpudr,  the  Latin  sericum,  and  our  silk.  She  ram  is 
likewise  the  word  for  silkworm  in  the  ancient  Armenian. 

Klaproth  and  Abel-R^musat  in  the  Journal  Asiatiqve, 
ii.  243.  x.  57 ; Ptolcmiei  Geographic,  ed.  Berth,  1618. 
fol. ; Paus&nias,  ed.  Facii,  Lip*.  1795,  4 tom.  8vo. 

SILL,  A.  S.  syl,  basis,  columna ; Her  coles  tyla,  Her- 


cules Pillars.  Somner.  D.  syle  ; Sw.  sylla ; Ger.  saul,  SILL, 
which  Skinner  derives  from  the  Lat.  kolum.  Lye  thinks  ~ 
it.  more  probably  from  the  Goth,  truljan,  f undare , to  LA(iU 
found  or  lay  a foundation.  See  Groondse-ll.  . — 

The  base  or  foundation ; a door-sill,  a window-sill, 
upon  which  Ihe  side  posts  or  pillars  rest. 

And  with  his  axe  he  smote  the  cord  atwo. 

And  doun  goth  all ; he  fond  neyther  to  triie 
N*  breed  ne  ale,  til  he  came  to  the  *ril«. 

Upon  the  flu  re,  and  thee  nswoune  ho  lay. 

Chancer.  The  Millet  et  Tale,  v.  3618. 

He  can  scarce  lift  his  legge  over  a tilir,  and  hath  oue  foot  already 
in  Charon's  boat. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol,  441. 

SILLABUB,  Skinner  says,  i*  in  Lancashire  called 
sillibauck  ; and  Henshaw  derives  from  D.  mile,  si  lie, 
canal  it  and  buyeh,  venter , and  supposes  the  tiling  to  be 
so  called  from  the  form  ami  size  of  tire  vessel  out  of 
whii  h it  was  usually  drunk ; but  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
name  should  be  compounded  of  two  D.  words  for  that 
which  was  of  home  manufacture  and  consumption. 

Howbrit  to  thi*  dale,  the  dregs  of  the  old  ancient  Chaucer  Eng- 
lish are  kept  os  well  there  as  in  Fingall,  as  tliey  terme  a spider,  an 
sttercop.  a wi*p,  a wad,  s Sump*  of  bread,  a pocket,  or  a pocket,  a 
ulMuche  a copprons,  a faggot,  a ble&M,  or  a blase. 

Ihitnehrd.  Description  of  Ireland,  ch.  i. 

And  while  the  bng-pipe  plays,  each  lusty  jocund  swain 
Quads  nllafmbt  iu  cans,  to  all  upon  the  plato. 

And  to  their  country  girls,  whose  nosegays  they  do  wear. 

Drayt'sn.  Poly-olbion,  song  14. 

SILLAGO,  Cuv.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  unitoals 
belonging  to  the  family  Perroides,  order  AcanUiopterygii, 
class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Head  conical;  mouth  small, 
and  furnished  with  fleshy  lips;  both  jaws  and  vomer 
armed  with  very  fine  teeth,  and  sometimes  an  outer  row 
of  conical  teeth;  opercule  terminating  in  a sharp  point; 
preopercule  denticulated  on  its  asceiKliiig  edge,  and 
below  curving  back  so  as  nearly  to  toudh  its  fellow ; 
branchial  rays  sik;  body  slightly  compressed,  and 
covered  with  moderate  sized  scales ; dorsal  fins  con- 
tiguous. the  rays  of  the  first  slender,  the  second  loug 
and  rather  tall. 

This  genus  was  formed  by  Cuvier  from  certain  species 
of  other  genera  not  previously  well  known. 

S.  Acuta,  Cuv.;  SeUna  Malabo  rica,  Bi.  I Is  usual 
length  about  twelve,  sometimes  reaches  twenty  inches, 
and  rarely  three  feet ; the  head  is  a flattened  cone,  with 
the  muzzle  obtuse ; nostrils  in  front  and  rather  above 
the  ejes,  small,  and  close  to  each  other,  the  anterior 
vertical,  and  encircled  with  an  elevated  edge,  the  poste- 
rior horizontal,  and  without  an  edge ; upper  jaw  semi- 
circular, and  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  lower;  the 
teeth  form  a band  in  each  jaw,  and  a broad  crescent  in 
front  of  the  vomer ; limb  of  the  preopercule  broad, 
hollow,  and  divided  into  pits  by  some  elevated  ridges, 
which  are  covered  with  broad  scales,  its  horizontal  twice 
the  lenglh  of  its  ascending  edge,  which  is  finely  crcnu- 
lated ; the  opercule  » a fifth  of  the  length  of  the  head  and 
twice  its  height,  its  angle  is  very  sharp,  and  has  above 
it  a slight  notch  ; suboperculc  very  small,  and  inter- 
opercule  very  long;  the  gill-aperture  is  only  just  beueath 
the  preopercule ; branchial  membrane  supported  by  six 
rays ; pectoral  fins  pointed,  and  fifteen-rayed,  of  which 
the  first  is  simple  and  the  fifth  the  longest ; ventral* 
immediately  behind,  and  rather  longer ; first  dorsal  com- 
mencing opposite  the  middle  of  the  pectoral,  triangular, 
and  supported  by  eleven  slight  rays,  of  which  the  first  is 
the  longest,  the  last  the  shortest,  and  its  membrane  ter- 
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8XL-  minating  at  the  foot  of  the  necnad  dorsal,  which,  as  well 
LAGO.  as  the  anal,  arises  at  the  middle  of  the  body;  its  spine 
js  strong,  and  it  has  twenty-one  soft  rays,  varying  in 
height ; the  anal  corresponds  to  it,  hus  one  small 
spine  and  twenty-three  rays;  caudal  fin  slightly  cres- 
centic, and  supported  by  seventeen  rays.  General 
colour  tawny,  with  a silvery  gloss;  back  tinged  with 
bluish;  a band  of  brighter  silvery  follows  the  lateral 
line  ; fins  transparent,  sometimes  the  dorsal  are  finely 
spotted  with  black,  at  other  limes  these  spots  collect  into 
five  or  six  spots  in  front  of  each  ray  of  the  second  dorsal. 
It  is  found  on  all  the  coasts  of  India  on  this  side  of  the 
Ganges ; it  i«  very  common  at  Pondicherry,  where  it  is 
called  by  the  French  Creole*  Peck*  Bicout,  a corruption 
of  the  Portuguese  Peixe  Beigudo , which  means  a fish 
with  lips  and  a prominent  muzzle.  By  the  natives  of 
the  same  place  it  is  called  Kigingan,  and  at  Trunquelrar 
Kovlhenga  or  Koulanga ; in  Bengal  it  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Sorring ; and  at  Calcutta  as  the  Pangi-ma* 
or  Chain:  at  the  latter  place  the  English  settlers  call 
it,  os  well  as  many  other  fishes,  the  9r kiting , which  it 
resembles  in  flavour.  It  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
Malabar  coast  in  the  beginning  of  May.  and  it  is  caught 
upon  the  mud  banks,  where  it  seeks  for  the  worms  on 
which  it  feeds. 

S.  Erylhrtta , Cuv. ; S.  Sihama.  Rupp.  Six  or  seven 
inches  long,  and  very  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  has 
the  head  much  larger  and  shorter,  and  tile  silvery  band 
belter  marked  along  the  side ; the  caudal  fin  is  also 
more  deeply  cleft,  hack  golden-green,  belly  flesh-coloured, 
and  tinged  with  silvery  ; fins  transparent  violet-red,  and 
the  ray*  of  the  dorsal  doited  with  little  black  spots.  It 
is  from  the  Red  Sea. 

S.  Maculata , Quoy  and  Gaym.  Eight  inches  long; 
has  tile  muzzle  shorter  and  thicker,  and  the  curve  of  the 
head  and  back  more  raised  than  in  the  preceding  species ; 
denticules  of  the  preopercule  very  fine  ; the  back  rosy 
glossed  with  silvery;  belly  silvery;  on  each  side  are 
seven  or  eight  oblique  black  spots,  and  one  near  the 
shoulder  and  another  near  the  tail ; a narrow  silvery 
band  rims  along  each  side  of  the  body;  second  dorsal 
covered  with  blackish  spots.  From  Port  Jackson, 
New  South  Wales. 

S.  lln. isc mi*,  Quoy  and  Gaym.  Nine  inches  long; 
the  head  is  still  shorter  than  in  S.  Erythrira,  and  the 
muzzle  rounder  and  thicker;  it  ha*  the  same  silvery 
hand,  but  not  *o  distinct  as  in  the  last  species,  neither 
has  it  any  spot*.  From  Port  Western,  in  Bass  Straits. 

fi.  Punctata , Cuv.  Ten  inches  in  length,  and  of 
more  slender  form  ; the  belly  rounded  and  thicker  than 
the  back;  denticules  of  the  preopercule  very  distinct, 
and  occupying  nearly  its  whole  edge;  first  dorsal  fin 
lower,  but  longer;  caudal  fin  forked;  the  scales  are 
much  smaller  than  in  either  of  the  before-mentioned 
specie* ; the  colour  is  bright  violet  tinged  with  silver  on 
the  hock,  and  silvery-white  on  the  belly,  which  is  spotted 
with  black  below  the  lateral  line,  but  it  has  no  silvery 
band  ; fin#  white,  and  unspotted  From  King  George’s 
Sound. 

•S.  Ciliata , Cur.  Seven  inches  in  length,  and  of 
similar  foiin  to  S.  Acuta,  but  the  back  is  higher  and 
more  curved ; the  edge  of  the  preopercule  is  so  finely 
toothed  as  to  appear  almost  ciliated;  rays  of  the  first 
dorsal  fin  flexible ; caudal  slightly  forked ; colour  golden 
with  a silvery  tinge,  a few  reddish  spots  on  the  first  dor- 
sal, and  some  black  points  on  the  second.  From  the 
Australian  seas. 


S.  Domina,  Cuv.  About  a foot  long;  it  differs  much  8IL* 
from  the  other  species ; has  the  eye  much  smaller,  the  LAGO. 
muzzle  broader  and  more  depressed,  the  outer  row  of  sjlly. 
teeth  much  stronger,  the  orifices  of  the  nostrils  oval,  . j— 
close  to  each  other,  and  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the 
eyes;  the  lower  edge  of  the  preopercule  has  no  scales; 
dorsal  line  nearly  straight ; pectoral  fins  much  larger 
than  in  the  other  specie*,  and  supported  by  twenty  rays ; 
the  ventrals  shorter;  the  first  dorsal  corresponds  to  the 
middle  two-fourths  of  the  pectorals,  has  its  first  spine 
very  short,  but  the  second  extended  into  a long  filament, 
which  reaches  nearly  to  the  Uil,  the  third  is  suddenly 
shortened,  and  the  others  gradually  diminish  to  the 
tenth,  which  is  as  short  as  the  first;  second  dorsal  sup- 
ported by  twenty-seven  rays,  of  which  the  first  is  flexi- 
ble ; general  colour  brown,  with  a slight  golden  tinge. 

It  is  caught  at  Pondicherry,  and  known  to  the  French 
settlers  by  the  name  of  P$che  Madame , which  they 
originally  applied  to  it  in  compliment  to  the  lady  of 
M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  who  was  Governor  of  that 
settlement. 

See  Bloch,  Jiht/iyalogia  a Schneider;  Cuvier  and 
Valenciennes,  Hitloire  den  Poissons. 

SI'LL  Y,  1 Skinner  thinks  silly,  stultus,  iinyftijc, 

Si'llily,  > written  by  Chaucer  wit,  is  from  Ger. 

Si'll i mesh,  J selig,  bcafus , sanctus,  pius,  holy  men 
being  for  the  most  part  c*r>r0<<£,  «.  e.  simple ; because, 
as  the  common  Lexicons  say,  they  judge  of  others  from 
themselves  ; they  themselves  being  euiffcic,  men  of 
good  month,  pure  minds.  The  Gcr.  nelig  is  the  A.  S. 
selig,  sellic , ge-sdig ; and  it  may  be  that  they  are  but 
consequential  usages  of  the  A.  S.  nelig,  dalut.  donatus, 
condonatun ; beatun,  felix , bonus,  from  the  verb  sdl-ant 
to  give;  given  or  endowed  with  gifts,  blessed,  happy, 
good.  It  has  already  appeared  that  our  own  word 
happy , from  hap,  is  by  usage  restricted  to  good  hap, 
and  that  fortunate  and  prosperous  owe  their  present 
restricted  application  to  usage  also.  In  Chaucer,  $eli - 
nets,  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  interprets  happiness;  that  i*,  the 
|>ossessioii  of  much  given,  many  gilts,  many  blessings. 

See  Unsely. 

Sely,  simple,  harmless;  i.  e,  good,  unsuspecting,  or 
unsuspicious,  guileless,  harmless,  simple ; and  further, 
foolish. 

A great  nelly  is  a great  folly.  Ritson. 

She  sighit  Srty  sore  (if  Ellis  and  Jamieson  are 
right)  is  wonderfully  sore;  and  it  i*  a consequential 
usage,  from  nellic , bonus,  dignut,  moratun  mirabilin. 

Sec  Wat  liter,  Ihre,  lluddiraan’s  Gloss,  to  G.  Douglas, 
and  Jamieson. 

yin  sett  man  Herd*,  to  sorwe  ys  fieri*  drove. 

R.  (ilmeenlee,  p,  33. 

Thus  craftalv  hath  she  him  becette 

With  her  lime  rodilpa,  junior  and  snare, 

The  #Wte  soute  caught  in  her  write. 

Of  hrr  align'd  mouth  alas  nothing  ware. 

Cham  err.  The  Remtihe  of  Ijove,  p.  Ml. 

With  th*  telie  man  which  is  thus  begiled. 

Her  husband  I mean,  1 woll  w*pe  and  walla 

His  painfull  infortuar,  whereby  retried 

CauKleae  he  is.  Id.  A 

Those  j r/y  clerkes  hon  ful  fast  rronne 
Toward  the  fan,  both  Alein  and  oko  John. 

Id.  The  Revet  Tale,  v.  4088. 
lie  ther  non  other  manor  resemblances 
That  \«  may  liken  your  jtarable*  to, 

But  if  i te/if  wif  bs  on  of  tho  ? 

Id.  The  H i{(  Bathet  Prologue,  V.  S9o0. 
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Now  if  he  wot  if  naf.  how  may  he  *ay, 

That  he  hath  very  joy  and  m/ihtiw, 

That  is  of  ignorance  aie  in  derkvoe***  ? 

CAaacer.  Trvitat  and  Crtteidt,  book  iiL 

O God,  (quod  she)  so  worldly  av/mewe 
Which  clerke*  tlUl  W»«  felidle, 

Ymetlled  is  with  many  bittermrsse.  Id.  /&.  book  iiL 
Now  was  this  a cret*  *etty, 

That  Irew  luf  and  so  gretc  envy 
Ala  betwix  tham  twa  was  than 
Might  bath  at  snes  be  in  a man. 

Raima.  Metrical  Romance*.  Y train f and  Gaum,  t.  3521. 

A tdltf  man,  in  simple  weeds  forwome, 

And  soild  with  dust  of  the  long  dried  way; 
llis  san dales  were  with  toilsome  travell  tome, 

And  face  all  land  with  scorching  sunny  ray. 

Spenter.  Faeru  Qucme,  book  L can.  6. 
Forth,  ye  fine  wits,  and  rush  into  the  press*, 

And  for  the  cloyed  world  your  works  address*. 

Is  not  a goat,  nor  fly,  nor  terly  ant, 

But  a fine  wit  can  make  an  elephant. 

Hat/.  Satin  1.  book  vi. 

These  kind  of  knaues  I know,  which  is  this  nlainnease 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 

Then  twenty  si//y-durking  obseruanta, 

That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

Shahtpenre.  /star,  fol.  252. 

O fooles,  to  raise  such  tdly  forts,  not  worth  the  least  account. 
Nor  aba  to  resist  our  force,  with  ease  our  horse  may  mount, 
Quite  ouer  all  their  hollow  dike. 

Chapman.  Hamer.  Iliad,  book  riii . 

Why  brook'st  thou,  ignorant  horse,  subjection? 

Why  do  you,  bull  and  hoar,  so  tiUdy 
Dustemble  weakness,  and  by  one  man's  stroke  die, 

Whose  whole  kind  you  might  swallow  and  feed  upon  ? 

Donne.  Son.  12. 

W*hat  can  be  more  tiltdy  arrogant  and  misbecoming,  than  for 
“ man  to  think  that  he  has  a mind  and  understanding  in  him,  but 
wet  in  all  the  universe  beside  there  is  no  such  thing  ? 

Larke.  Om  Human  Undertlandiny,  vol.  ii.  book  iv.  ch.  x.  j>.  190. 

So  that  it  is  great  weaksms  and  hl/ineit,  and  not  conscience, 
that  prevails  with  these  men  I am  speaking  of,  to  lire  in  dis- 
obedience of  the  laws. 

Sharp.  Hart*,  vol.  ii.  p.  20B.  A Ducowrtt  of  Corntdenee. 

Make  it  a rule  to  abstain,  not  only  from  the  more  shocking 
sort  of  oaths  and  imprecations,  but  from  palliating  them  under 
n/ty  disguises  i or  using  others  in  their  stead,  that  are  gentler ; 
for  besides  that  they  will  lead  you  to  vone,  they  are  bad  in  them- 
selves. Sfcter.  H'orkt,  vol.  ii.  p.  4t»5.  Sermon  3S» 

SILLY-HOW,  in  8w.  teger-hvfxca.  *'  Hvfwa  in 
Eng.  Aotcre,  q.  r.,  a hood  ; and  *illy,  A.  S.  telig,  happy, 
prosperous.  In  Scotland  the  women  call  a haly  or 
tely-how  (t.  r.  holy  or  fortunute  cap  or  hood)  a film  or 
membrane  stretched  over  the  heads  of  childen  new  born.” 
Ruddiman,  Glost.  to  G.  Douglas,  in  v.  How.  And  see 
Dr.  Jamieson. 

Great  conceits  are  raised  of  the  involution  of  membranous  cover- 
ing commonly  callrd  the  u tty-haw,  that  sometimes  is  found  »l**ut 
the  heads  of  children  upon  iheir  birth,  and  is  therefore  preserved 
with  great  care,  not  onely  os  medical  in  di»ease«.  but  effectual  in 
sucres*,  concerning  the  infant  and  others;  which  is  surely  no 
more  then  a continued  sujwraiitinn. 

Sir  Thama*  Brown.  I u /gar  Errcura,  book  V.  ch.  xL  MO  17. 

SILO,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Trichoplerout  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  shorter  than  the  wings, 
die  basal  joint  porrected,  parallel,  long,  stout,  cylindric, 
hairy  ; palpi  pubescent ; maxillary  in  the  males  diverg- 
ing,  slightly  pilose,  the  three  terminal  joints  of  equal 
length ; head  small,  hairy  on  the  crown ; eyes  pro- 
minent; wings  nearly  vice  as  long  as  the  body,  ob- 
tusely lanceolate,  nntei4  if  with  two  costal  nervures,  then 
three  furcate  ones,  and  three  others  united  near  the  disc, 
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with  a curved  one  near  the  hinder  angle,  posterior  SILO, 
wings  smalt ; abdomm  short  and  robust ; tibia  with  a g.£7^ « 
pair  of  spurs  at  the  apex,  intermediate  and  posterior,  NUS.' 
with  a pair  also  below  the  middle. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Phryganea  pallipes,  Fabricius ; 
Stephens,  I Hunt.  Britt.  Ent.  ( Mandibulata ,)  vol.  vi. 
p.  166.  Oue  species,  found  abundantly  in  some 
marshy  districts  in  England. 

SILPHA,in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennee  as  long  as  the  thorax, 
gradually  increasing  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  and  tunn- 
ing a quadriarticulnle  club,  composed  of  needy  equal 
joints,  of  which  the  terminal  one  is  largest  and  conic- 
obtuse ; palpi  four,  filiform;  mandibles  entire;  hi  ad 
small,  indexed;  eyes  rather  prominent;  thorar  semi- 
circular, generally  truncate,  rarely  emarginated  in  front; 
elytra  entire,  mostly  carinnted,  and  with  a deep  marginal 
groove;  body  oval,  slightly  convex;  legs  moderate, 
rather  short ; tarti  pentamcruus,  the  anterior  puir  dilated 
in  the  males. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  obteura , Linnteus ; Stephens, 

Itlmt.  Britt.  Ent.  (Mandiintlata,)  vol.  iti.  p.  87.  The 
insects  of  this  genus  reside  in  the  putrid  remains  of 
animals,  and  from  their  voracity  in  all  iheir  stages  are 
highly  useful  in  the  economy  of  nature : there  are 
about  thirty  species,  of  which  eight  are  found  in  this 
country. 

SILPHIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  from  the 
Arabic  name  of  Auafcetida,  Zatapp.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  fifyngenesia,  order  Necettana,  and  natural  order 
Composite- A*teroide<e.  Generic  character:  rays  of 

corolla  lingulate ; achcnia  obeompressed,  two-winged, 
two-horned  ; styles  of  the  di*k  cluvatc,  quite  simple. 

There  arc  fourteen  or  fifteen  species  of  this  genus; 
they  are  all  coarse,  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  North 
America,  with  entire  and  pinnatifid,  opposite,  alternate 
or  whorled  leaves,  anil  fasligiate  heads  of  yellow  flowers. 

SILT.  Sec  Sile. 

SIXVAN,  orl  It  silvano ; Lat.  tylvanut,  from 

Sy'lyan.  j a ylta ; Gr.  v\ij,  wood. 

Of  or  pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  woods  or  groves, 
woody. 

■ Sleep*  Parnassus,  on  who**  forehead  grow 

All  ty/uan  off-springs  round. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyttey,  book  xix. 

Broke  by  the  jutting  laud  on  either  side  ; 

In  double  streams  the  briny  waters  glide. 

Betwixt  two  rows  of  reeks , a ty/ran  seem* 

Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  given. 

Drydm.  Firgit.  ASntti,  book  L 
The  restless  fever  of  ambition  laid, 

Calm  I retire,  and  seek  the  tdvan  shade. 

Churcht  U.  The  IVophecy  of  Famine. 

SILVAN  US,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Celeoplerout 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  as  long  as  the  thorax, 
rather  stout,  eleven-jointed,  the  basal  joint  large,  clavate, 
the  two  next  joints  small,  obcunic,  the  five  following 
very  short,  somewhat  turbinate,  the  ninth  and  tenth 
stout,  truncate,  perfoliate,  the  eleventh  equally  stout, 
rounded ; palpi  four,  very  short,  unequal,  not  filiform, 
the  terminal  joint  largest,  somewhat  cylindric ; head 
prominent,  and  narrowed  in  front;  eyes  slightly  pro- 
minent ; thorax  elongate,  its  lateral  margins  more  or 
less  dentate,  somewhat  remote  from  the  e/y/ru,  which 
are  rounded  at  the  apex ; body  elongate,  narrow,  sub- 
linear,  depressed;  legs  short;  femora  stout;  tarti 
four-jointed. 

4 g 
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SILVA-'  Type  of  the  genua,  Dertneslrs  Surinamensi *,  Lin- 
NUS.  hbuh;  Stephens,  Must.  Brill.  Ent.  ( Mandibulata ,) 
SILVER  vo*-  P-  1^4.  Six  species,  one  only  of  which  is  truly 
l-> indigenous;  the  type  and  a third  species  have  been 
frequently  taken  in  England,  in  brown  sugar  casks, 
and  cannot  consequently  be  reputed  British ; the  re- 
maining species  are  chiefly  natives  of  tropical  regions. 
SI'LVER,  n,  Goth  siluba  ; A.  S.  seolfcr,  sulfer; 
Si'lvea.  t>.  D.  silver ; Ger.  silber;  Sw.  siljwcr. 
Si'lverev,  Junius  derives  from  the  Gr. 

Si'lver i.i no, n.  >to  shine.  Wachter  (because,  accord- 
Si't.vERLV,  ing  to  Tacitus,  siloer  was  either  un- 

Si'lvcry,  known  or  disregarded  by  the  ancient 

Si'lverless.  Germans)  also  resorts  to  a Greek 
origin,  and  prefers  the  Gr.  a .Apoc,  white,  (*  prefixed,) 
taking  its  name  (as  aurum , gold,  also  docs)  from  its 
colour.  Skinner  suggests  set,  bene,  multum , and fer-an, 
to  fare ; to  fare  well,  to  prosper ; because  much  or  plenty 
of  Uiis  metal  rfficil  bra  lot.  None  of  these  are  satis- 
factory. 

Silver;  met.,  having  the  whiteness,  the  pallid  white- 
ness of  the  colour  of  nilorr ; white,  whitish,  having  the 
softness,  gentleness  of  sound,  which  that  metal  has ; soft, 
gentle,  dulcet. 


Of  aetuer  at  and  of  gold,  of  tya  and  of  lede. 

H.  W*wfi(rr,  p.  1. 

Four  and  twenti  Jouwvd  ponde  lie  gaf  awA$  to  go, 

To  Haf  pev  in  hi»  tyuv,  |*c  load  no  muia  schrada. 

Jx:  Danes  tek  Jx*  m/ucr,  to  Daumaxk  gan  wend*. 

ft.  Bnm it*,  p.  39. 

For  he  aente  hem  forth  th-rrlet,  in  a aomer  guruenieut. 

Piers  Fhmhman.  Fu>om,  p.  153. 
And  vrharmp  he  had  ca«t  forth  the  mlvrr  in  the  temple,  he 
paaaide  forth  and  gWlc  and  hangar  himaiif  with  a anare. 

U ichf.  Matthew,  ch.  xxrii. 

And  he  caate  ilowne  the  Mfluer  plates  in  the  temple  and 
departed,  and  went  and  huunge  him  aelfe. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

For  a mac.  Drmctrie  hi  name,  a wordier  in  finer.  makide 
ail nerne  housM  to  Diane. 

ffultf.  The  Dedu  of  Apot/fit,  ch.  xi*. 
Fur  a eertayn  man  named  Demetrius,  a Mftwertmytk.  which 
made  t fitter  achrynes  for  Diana-  Bible,  Ammo  1551. 

Loke  what  thrr  is ; pot  in  thin  hond  and  grope  ; 

Thou  shalt  thrr  finiU’Q  ti*ver  as  1 hope. 

What,  divd  of  h«U«  ! shuld  it  rile*  be  ? 

Sharing  uf  «i/r*r,  Milner  is  porde. 

Chaucer.  The  Chmmone*  Temanns  Tmlf,  v.  16705. 


Whan  wa«  this  said,  dotin  in  an  cxtaaic, 

Kauiehed  in  epiriie,  in  a druame  *l*e  fell, 

And  by  apparaunce  herd  where  die  did  lie. 

Cupide  the  kinx  tinging  a Milner  bell, 

Wbuh  men  might  here  fro  hevvn  into  hell. 

hi.  The  Testament  of  Cremeide,  p.  295. 
Siltter  and  gold  whether  the  angry  or  favourable  gods  haue 
denied  them,  1 doubt.  Neither  wil  I affirm*  that  there  is  no 
vain*-  in  Getmauy  which  jceldeth  Milner  and  gold : fox  who  hath 
■ought  it  ? 

Grrneu-ty,  Tact! mm.  The  DeMeripti*n  of  Gtmaamy,  aoe.  l.fol.  259. 
Me  no  auch  cares  m»r  combraw  thought*  offend, 

Ne  once  my  mind's  unmoved  quiet  grieve; 

But  all  the  night  in  niter  a'cepe  1 spend. 

And  all  the  day  to  what  1 list.  I doe  attend. 

Spenwer.  Faerie  Queene,  book  vL  can.  9. 
AimI  let  your  t*fver  chime 
M»vr  in  melodious  time. 

And  let  ihe  bare  of  hcavVa  «lecp  organ  blow. 

MiHon.  Ode  13.  L 128. 

Not  A arum's  finer rf  eel  evcellcth  that  of  Trent. 

Drayton.  wng  2<>- 

Th*  ai/rer-soanding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmur*  «»f  the  waters  fall. 

SpemMtr . Fuene  (Jut  erne,  book  ii.  can,  12, 


Tlie  n^o*r-bow  bearer  (the  sun)  and  she,  SILVER. 

That  bearcs  as  much  renowne  for  archery  ; _ 

Stoop  w tli  tlu-ir  paii ilrs  shafles,  and  atr.fce  them  dead,  SILURUS 
Aa  one  would  alee;**.  and  neurr  krwpc  the  bed.  I . 

Chapman.  Hamer,  (klyuey,  book  xv.  * 

Between  compulsion,  and  a lwaur  respect ; 

Let  me  wipe  ofl  this  honourable  dewe. 

That  Milner  If  doth  progrene  on  thy  clieekcs. 

Ska  hr  peart.  King  John,  fob  19, 

The  niter  here,  and  all  over  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  ia  said  to  be 
finer  aud  richer  in  proportion  than  that  of  Purtnw  oi  Peru,  tbo* 
the  oar  be  not  so  abundant. 

Dumpier.  Foyaget,  ch.  ix.  p.  269. 

Ton  must  rub  it  on  well,  till  you  find  every  little  cavity  of  the 
metal  sufficiently  ttlvered  over. 

Beyle,  H'urkt,  voL  di.  p.  492. 

Of  all  th*  enamerd  race,  whose  tUwery  wing 
W avea  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring, 

Ur  swims  along  the  fluid  atmosphere, 

Unco  brightest  shin’d  this  child  of  heat  and  air. 

Apr.  The  Dm,  tail,  book  iv. 

The  Northern  nations  who  established  themsrlvos  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  seem  to  have  had  st/orr  money  from 
the  first  beginning  of  their  settlements,  and  not  to  hare  known 
cither  gold  or  copper  corns  fur  several  age*  thereafter. 

South.  Wealth  of  A'sImw,  vuL  i,  lawk  i.  ch.  v.  p.  52. 

And  thou,  cherubic  gratitude,  whose  voice 
To  pious  ears  sounds  nlterfy  so  sweet. 

Como  srith  thy  prerums  inccn*e,  bring  thy  gills, 

And  with  thy  choicest  sturra  the  altar  crown. 

.Smart.  On  the  OmtUMtience  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

■ - ■ ■■  Ilis  head,  [discipline,] 

Not  ypt  by  time  completely  *t leer'd  oVr, 

Bespoke  him  past  the  bouuils  of  freakish  youth, 

But  strong  for  service  still,  ami  uu impair'd. 

Cooper.  The  Took,  book  ii. 

SILVIUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Dipterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  po  tree  ted,  approximat- 
ing, three-jointed,  the  basal  joint  cylindrical,  second 
cup-shaped,  the  third  subulatcd,  with  five  rings,  the 
basal  joint  is  as  long  as  the  others  united ; palpi 
exserted.  two-jointed,  having  the  second  joint  cylindric  in 
the  male,  conic  in  the  leinale;  ocelli  three;  wings 
two,  divaricating. 

Type  of  tlie  genus,  Tabanvs  Fituli ; Fabricius, 

Sytt.  Ant.  p.  97.  Two  species,  the  type  a native  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  the  other  of  Northern  Africa. 

SILURUS,  from  the  Gr.  <mw,  I shake,  and  ovpa,  a 
tail.  Lin.  Lacep.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  SUuroide m,  order  Malacopterygii 
Abdominals , class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Head  large,  naked,  broad,  and 
depressed  ; mouth  at  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle,  and 
furnished  with  teeth  either  in  a single  or  in  several 
rows;  jawa  furnished  with  harhules  varying  from  four 
to  eight;  lips  thick;  eyes  small,  and  in  some  species 
almost  imperceptible;  body  compressed,  acaleless,  and 
freely  lubricated  with  mucus;  dorsal  fm  short  and 
single  ; anal  fin  very  long,  and  nearly  reaching  the  tail. 

The  characters  of  this  genus,  as  given  by  Lindens, 
are  *•  head  without  scales;  barbules  to  the  mouth,  and 
a denticulated  ray  to  i he  dorsal  or  pectoral  fins.’*  To 
all  these  characters  llioch  objects ; first,  that  the  genus 
Salmo  has  also  the  head  scaleless ; secondly,  that  his 
Silurus  .Milt laris  ami  lntrmis  (ajiecies  of  Lace pe lie's 
A gene  in \t)  have  no  barbules  ; and  thirdly,  that  neither 
his  S.  Cart  n at  us  nor  Fasciatvs  have  the  first  ray  of 
their  dorsal  or  pectoral  fins  denticulated.  He  there  con- 
siders it  would  be  preferable  to  assume  as  generic 
characters  **  the  body  nc»lele*f,  the  mouth  terminal,  and 
the  jaws  in  form  of  a file.  Lucepede,  however,  is  little 
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S1LUJIUS,  satisfied  with  these  characters  and  prefers  those  used 
> • by  Linnaeus,  widinc  to  them  **a  single  short  doreal  fin.” 

This  has  formed  the  groundwork  ol  Cuvier’s  arrange* 
merit,  who,  diminishing  the  number  of  species  places 
those  which  are  less  lifce  the  Linnean  in  other  distinct 
genera ; and  divides  the  SUuri  into  three  subdivisions,  of 
which  the  first  has  the  dorsal  fin  without  any  spine, 
whilst  in  the  second  it  exists,  and  in  the  third  the  eyes 
are  so  small  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  They  are 
found  principally  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  living 
in  ponds,  tanka,  and  rivers.  Northern  Europe  produces 
but  one  species,  and  it  is  curious  that  they  are  not  found 
either  in  England  or  Jamaica.  They  are  slow-moving 
fish,  arc  predaceous,  and  do  not  hunt,  but  lie  in  ambush 
for  their  prey,  hidden  either  in  the  mud  or  in  their 
holes,  and  playing  the  barbolrs  on  their  heads  till  un- 
wary fish  come  within  their  reach,  when  they  spring 
upon  them.  Their  Urge,  rounded  head  is  supposed  to 
give  them  the  appearance  of  Whales,  and  hence  some  of 
them  have  been  called  River  Whales:  this  resemblance 
is  so  great  in  the  American  species  that  Agassiz  has 
thought  proper  to  form  them  into  a new  genus  by  the 
name  of  Cetopsi s. 

The  characters  by  which  they  are  divided  into  sections 
are  noted  as  they  come  under  consideration. 

o.  True  Silutcs,  Siluri.  Artedi. 

In  which  the  dorsal  fin  has  no  visible  spine;  the 
maxillary  teeth  are  of  a card- like  form,  and  behind  the 
intermaxillary  is  a band  of  them  upon  the  vomer. 

S.  Gltmis,  Lin.  ; he  Silure  Mai,  Daub. ; Sly  Silu - 
ntr.  Stew.  Is  the  largest  of  the  fresh-water  fishes  of 
Europe,  sometimes  attaining  the  length  of  six  feet,  or 
even  mure,  and  weighing  as  much  as  three  hundred 
pounds : the  head  is  shovel-shaped,  and  of  a deep 
green  colour;  it  has  six  burbules,  of  which  those 
belonging  to  the  upper  lip  are  the  longest;  the  mouth 
k very  large,  and  the  lower  jaw  projects  beyond  the 
upper ; the  round  nostrils  are  situated  between  the  two 
long  barbulen,  and  behind  them  are  the  eyes,  small,  and 
having  the  pupils  black  and  the  irides  white ; the  body 
is  thick,  long,  and  covered  with  slime;  the  back  and 
aides  above  the  lateral  line  greenish- Mack,  and  below  it 
pale  green,  the  whole  body  studded  with  irregular 
blackish  spots;  belly  yellowish-white;  the  dorsal  fin 
has  five  rays,  is  of  a yellowish  colour,  with  a blue  tip,  so 
also  are  marked  the  vtmlral  fins,  w hich  have  thirteen  rays ; 
pectoral  fins  furnished  with  eighteen  rays,  at  their  base 
and  Ups  bluish,  and  iu  the  middle  yellow ; their  firist 
ray  is  strong,  bony,  and  denticulated  within ; anal  fin 
long,  sup|Mrled  by  fifty  rays,  yellow ish*g»ey  at  the  base, 
and  lipped  with  violet,  an  is  also  the  caudal  fin.  This 
fish  is  found  ill  all  quarter- of  the  cf.be.  most  commonly 
in  fre-h  and  but  rarely  in  salt  water.  In  1766  one  was 
caught  at  the  Island  of  Rugen,  in  ihe  Baltic,  which  was 
first  s«ppi*-ed  to  be  a marine  monster,  but  subsequently 
ascertained  to  he  this  s|>ecirs,  Kramer  mentions  that 
they  are  occasionally  taken  in  the  Dauul-e  weighing  three 
hundred  pounds.  Heim  mentions  one  caught  in  a pond 
near  Spanduu  weighing  five  hundred  pounds;  and  in 
1761  one  was  caught  at  WritMii,  on  the  Oder,  the 
salted  flesh  of  which  without  either  head  or  entrails 
filled  two  and  a half  barrels,  together  weighing  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  It  is  al*o  mentioned  as 
having  been  caught  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  of  the 
length  of  eight  feet.  Its  body  being  large  and  the  Iras 


short  render  this  fish  a slow  swimmer,  but  it  catches  its  SILURUS* 
food  not  by  pursuit  but  by  burying  itself  in  the  mud, 
like  ihe  Angler,  Lophius  Piscalorius.  or  hiding  itself  in 
a hole,  it  awaits  the  approach  within  its  reach  of  smaller 
fish,  which  are  attracted  by  the  motion  of  its  bnrhulcs. 

In  Spring  time  they  may  be  observed  in  pairs,  a male  aud 
his  female,  at  midnight  approaching  the  hanks  of  the 
river  or  lake  in  search  of  the  egg»  of  other  fUh,  on  which 
they  also  feed,  but  soon  return  to  iheir  holes.  They  are 
not  very  prolific,  as  they  deposit  but  fpw  egg*,  which 
are  of  a green  colour,  and  hutched  between  the  sixteenth 
and  nineteenth  day.  The  flesh  is  very  luscious,  fat  and 
white,  ami  is  considered  very  good,  especially  towards 
the  tail.  The  fi»t  dried  in  Ihe  skin  is  on  some  purls  of 
the  Danube  used  as  lard ; and  on  the  Wolga  u large 
quantity  of  isinglass,  though  not  of  the  best  kind,  is 
made  from  its  air  bladder,  it  is  supposed  to  have  beet) 
found  in  Scotland,  as  Sibbuld  enumerates  it  among  the 
products  of  that  country  in  his  Scotia  Illuslrata  ; but 
some  presume  be  menus  the  Burbot,  although  he  applies 
to  it  the  name  SUurus  seu  Glanis.  Bloch  says  it  is 
called  Sheal-Jhh  iu  England,  but  on  what  authority  doea 
not  appear.  In  Switzerland  it  is  called  Saluth ; in 
Germany  IVcU;  in  Austria  Sc  hade  n ; and  in  Sweden 
Mai. 

Laeeprdr  mentions  that  this  species  has  been  natural- 
ized in  Alsace  by  Professor  Hermann  and  his  brother 
the  Mayor  of  Strasburg,  who  having  obtained  them  from 
the  Feder-see,  a lake  iu  Swabia,  a tew  miles  distant  from 
Donesch ingen,  placed  them  in  some  ponds  belonging  to 
M.  Dietrich,  where  they  soon  amounted  to  five  hundred  ; 
some  years  after,  however,  they  were  for  some  extra- 
ordinary reason  taken  away,  and  there  now  remains  not 
a single  fish  of  tliis  species  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Rhine. 

S.  Fotsiln . B1  ; Muddy  Silure . Eight  inches  in 
length ; head  narrower  than  the  body,  and  having  on  Its 
upper  part  a deep,  oblong  depression;  mouth  small ; 
jaws  of  equal  length ; burbules  eight,  arranged  in  pairs ; 
nostrils  cylindrical,  and  very  oeur  the  upper  lip;  eyes 
near  the  lop  of  the  Head,  their  pupil  blue,  and  irides 
brown;  the  rays  of  all  the  fins  short  and  branching; 
general  colour  chocolate ; all  the  fins  very  light  brown, 
except  the  anal,  which  is  grey.  This  species  is  so  thin 
that  the  muscles  can  be  seen  through  the  skin.  It  is 
found  at  Tranquebur. 

S.  BimacuLilu*,  BL;  Bimaculated  Silure.  Twelve 
inches  long;  head  small,  and  lower  jaw  projecting 
beyond  the  upper;  inuuth  small,  at  each  of  it*  comers  a 
long  barbule.  and  below  Uie  chin  a pu>r,  white  and  -hort; 
nostrils  double,  and  close  to  the  upper  jaw ; eyes  lateral, 
near  the  inouth,  and  covered  with  skin,  their  pupils 
black  and  irides  yellowish-green;  back  violet;  belly  and 
sides  silvery ; the  pectoral  fins  have  fourteen  rays,  of 
which  the  first  is  rough  and  denticulated  within; 
the  dorsal  has  five,  and  ihe  ventral  fins  sixteen  rays ; 
the  anal  has  sixty-seven ; the  tail  crescentic,  yellow,  and 
its  two  ends  violet  coloured.  It  it  found  at  Tranquebar, 
where  it  is  called  Seiraln,  and  spawns  in  the  month  of 
July. 

S.  Athu,  Schn.  Lower  jaw  fonger  than  the  upper; 
mouth  very  wide;  dorsal  fin  supported  by  four  tall  rays; 
pectorals  by  eleven,  ventrals  by  seven,  and  anal  by  eighty- 
five;  tail  fin  spear-shaped.  It  is  found  in  the  lakes  of 
the  Miilabur  coast,  and  culled  Attn  Culcu. 

S.  Sinensis,  Bl. ; Chinese  Silure.  Lower  jaw  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  upper,  which  is  furnished  with  a pair 
1 o 2 
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SILURUS.  of  barbules  nearly  as  long  as  the  head ; neither  of  the 
6ns  has  a strong  denticulated  ray;  tail  forked;  upper 
pans  greenish,  marbled  with  green;  sides  and  under* 
parts  silvery,  tinged  with  green. 

8.  Wallasoo , Russ.  From  fifteen  inches  to  three 
feet  in  length;  jaws  of  nearly  equal  length;  mouth 
wide,  and  with  scarcely  any  lips ; eyes  very  small,  pro- 
tuberant, and  fur  apart  from  each  other ; nostrils  double, 
small,  oval,  and  near  the  orbit,  with  a small,  round 
aperture  between  the  roots  of  the  longer  harbules  and 
tip  of  the  muzzle  on  either  side ; harbules  four,  of  which 
those  of  the  upper  are  nearly  five  times  as  long  as  those 
of  the  lower  jaw;  body  long  and  knife-shuped ; dorsal 
fin  five-rayed,  its  first  ray  scabrotiB;  pectorals  low, 
broad,  acuminated  above,  and  the  first  of  their  sixteen 
rays  slightly  serrated ; ventrols  having  ten  and  anal 
ninety-one  rays;  caudal  fin  composed  of  two  unequal, 
falcate  lobes ; head  and  back  dark  leaden,  becoming 
paler  on  the  sides  ; under  parts  dull  white  ; fins  leaden. 
It  is  called  by  the  natives  of  the  Coromandel  coast  Wal- 
lupoo,  and  principally  found  in  lakes  or  large  tanks.  In 
some  parts  the  natives  use  the  dried  jaw-bones  of  (his 
species  as  an  instrument  for  cardiug  the  finest  sort  of 
cotton. 

8.  Dauurietu , Pall.  Rather  more  than  twenty  inches 
in  length;  bead  rounded  and  regularly  convex  above; 
lower  jaw  much  longer  than  the  upper ; lips  very  fleshy ; 
harbules  four,  of  which  those  belonging  to  the  upper 
jaw  are  much  longer  than  the  lower  and  very  slender ; 
eyes  small,  pupil  very  small  and  golden,  i rides  golden- 
brown ; body  compressed,  especially  at  the  hind  part; 
dorsal  fin  five-rayed;  pectorals  with  fourteen  rays,  of 
which  the  first  is  bony  and  its  edge  scabrous,  the  others 
soft;  ventral  fins  rounded,  each  having  thirteen  rays ; 
anal  supported  by  ninety  rays;  general  colour  blackish- 
brown,  paler  on  the  under  part  of  the  bead,  and  ashy- 
white  on  the  belly.  Pallas  states  that  it  closely  ap- 
proaches the  S.  Atolut  of  Linnjeus,  but  prefers  the  name 
he  has  used.  It  is  found  in  the  Ingoda,  Ouone,  and 
Arguno  rivers  of  Dauuria,  and  in  the  adjacent  alow- 
flowing  streums. 

ft.  Schilbe. 

First  ray  of  Jhe  dorsal  fin  spiny,  strong,  and  denticu- 
lated on  its  inner  edge  ; head  small  and  depressed ; 
bar  hales  eight ; eves  placed  so  low  as  to  be  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  rout  of  the  pectoral  fins  ; body  much 
compressed. 

S.  Myslui,  Hasselq.  About  a foot  long;  mouth 
wide ; lower  jaw  rather  longer  than  the  upper;  the  four 
barbu‘e9  of  the  lower  jaw  closely  approximated  and 
very  Biender,  and  the  outer  pair  longest ; of  those  of  the 
upper  jaw,  the  outer  pair  are  rather  the  longest ; body 
much  compressed,  and  its  lower  margin,  where  giving 
attachment  to  the  anal  fin,  almost  carinated  ; the  dorsal 
fin  has  seven,  the  pectoral  eleven,  the  ventral  six,  and 
the  anal  sixty-five  rays;  caudal  fin  forked.  The  skin 
is  so  thin  that  the  bony  pieces  and  muscles  can  be  seen 
through  it ; the  colour  of  the  bock  is  bluish-black,  of  the 
belly  and  sides  silvery-white,  tinged  with  rose-colour, 
aud  the  head  bluish,  tinged  with  golden  and  flesh-colour. 
It  is  common  in  the  Nile,  and  its  flesh  of  better  flavour 
than  that  of  most  others  of  the  same  genus.  It  is 
known  to  the  Arabs  by  ihc  name  of  Schilbe. 

S.  Auretus , Geoffr.  Never  exceeding  five  inches  in 
.ength  from  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail ; its  head 


is  more  convex,  the  barbules  longer,  the  pectoral  fins  SILURUS. 
more  rounded,  and  the  vcntrals  smaller  than  in  the  last 
species,  but  it  is  remarkably  distinguished  by  the  great  jjuM. 
length  of  the  anal  fin,  which,  commencing  at  the  caudal  * 

fin,  extends  forwards  to  the  anterior  third  of  the  total 
length  of  the  fish ; the  dorsal  fin  has  seven,  the  pectoral 
eleven,  the  ventrals  six,  und  the  anal  seven! \ -seven 
rays ; the  tail  less  deeply  forked  than  in  the  last  species. 

Its  colour  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  Nile,  and  called  Schilbe  Oudney,  or  Eared 
Schilbe. 

y.  Cetopsu.  Agass. 

In  this  division  the  head  is  very  obtuse ; the  eyes 
almost  imperceptible;  mouth  not  very  wide;  barbules 
six  in  number ; teeth  ranged  in  a single  row  on  the  jaws 
and  vomer,  and  on  (he  iutermaxillaries  either  in  a single 
or  manifold  row;  branchial  opening  very  small;  body 
rounded,  but  compressed  towards  the  tail;  rays  of  all 
the  fins  soft. 

S.  Cieeulicni,  Spix  ; Cetopaia  Ceec.  Agass.  Five  and 
a half  inches  long;  head  rounded;  eyes  covered  with 
common  integument,  black,  and  shining  like  spots 
through  the  skin,  above  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  and 
midway  between  the  posterior  nostril  and  the  barbule  of 
the  upper  jaw;  nostrils  lour;  mouth  transverse,  rather 
narrow,  and  not  unlike  that  of  the  Whale  ; harbules  of 
the  upper  jaw  a pair,  short  aud  threadlike,  those  of  the 
lower  jaw  four,  and  placed  in  an  arched  form  ; body 
rounded,  and  rather  compressed ; the  dorsal  fin  has 
seven,  the  pectorals  ten.  vcntrals  six,  and  anal  twenty- 
one  rays;  caudal  fin  forked;  general  colour  silvery- 
grey,  inclining  to  olive  on  the  back  ; tips  of  the  fins 
dusky.  Is  found  in  the  rivers  of  the  Equatorial  ports  of 
the  Brazils. 

$.  Candint,  Spix;  Celopt.  Cand.  Agass.  From 
five  to  eight  inches  long;  head  rather  flattened,  and 
longer  than  in  the  preceding  specie*  ; eyes  not  visible 
through  the  akin,  but  when  that  is  removed  are  seen, 
resembling  little  black  spots  embedded  in  the  cellular 
tissue;  lower  jaw  rather  shorter  than  the  upper;  teeth 
in  the  jaws  and  vomer  ranged  in  a single  row ; body 
cylindrical,  and  the  tail  more  compressed ; the  dorsal 
fin  has  seven,  the  pectoral  nine,  ventral  six,  and  anal 
twenty-nine  rays,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
forked  tail,  are  very  soft  aud  ela>lic,  but  covered  with  a 
rough  membrane.  It  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Equato- 
rial Brazil, 

See  Lin  nasi  Syalema  Natura  a Gmelin ; Lacepode, 

Hiatoire  dc*  Puijuom  ; Bloch,  Ichthyologic,  and  Ichthyo- 
logia  a Schneider;  Russell,  Fi*hrt  of  the  Coromandel 
( oast ; Pallas,  in  Nova  Acta  Academite  Petropolitarue , 
vol.  i. ; Cuvier,  Rlgnc  Ahimctl ; Geotfroy,  in  the  Hia- 
toire  Naturelte  dc  l Expedition  d' F.gypte  ; Spix,  Stlccla 
Genera  ft  Spcciea  Pitcium. 

SILYBUM,  in  Polony,  a genus  so  called  from  a 
name  used  by  the  Greek  writers  for  a plant  now  un- 
known. It  belongs  to  the  class  Syngrncam,  order 
Jfjjualin,  and  natural  order  Compo»it(t*('ardttinea f. 

Generic  character : heads  homogamnus  with  herma- 
phrodite florets;  pappus  long,  in  many  series,  joined 
together  in  a ring  at  the  base,  filaments  papillose; 
achenia  with  a papilliform  nectary. 

This  genus  consists  only  of  one  species,  a native  of 
Britain,  & marianum,  the  Mdky  Thistle.  It  i*  a coarse, 
biennial,  shining,  strong  plant,  with  pinnatifid  leaves  ; 
beads  of  flowers  purplish. 
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SIM  ABA.  SI  VIA  BA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  from  the 

~ Caribbean  name  of  S.  Guianen-is.  It  belongs  to  the 
LATIL  C*ass  ®*can(lriQy  order  Monogynia,  and  natural  order 
. ^ / Simarubea.  Generic  character:  calyx  lour  or  five- 

parted,  deft  or  toothed ; petals  four  or  five ; stamens 
eight  or  ten;  ovaries  equal  in  number  to  the  petals, 
seated  on  an  equal  or  broader  gynophore  ; styles  four  or 
five,  distinct  at  the  base,  but  combined  at  top,  and  ter- 
minated by  a four  or  five-lobed  stigma  ; drupes  usually 
dry.  onc-seedcd. 

This  genus  consists  of  seven  species,  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  tropical  America,  with  alternate,  ternate,  or 
pinnate  leaves,  entire  leaflets,  axillary,  racemose,  or 
poi'icled  inflorescence,  and  greenish  or  reddish  flowers. 

SIMAETHIS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Lepidopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  moderate,  slender,  pi- 
lose beneath;  ciliated  in  the  males;  palpi  two,  short, 
porrected  obliquely,  curved  at  the  base  ; triarticulale,  the 
articulations  subequal,  densely  clothed  with  short  scales 
or  elongate  hairs,  like  bundles  of  scales,  leaving  the  ter- 
minal joint  exposed ; the  latter,  when  denuded,  rather 
shorter  than  the  basal,  and  attenuated  to  the  apex,  in- 
termediate joint  rather  longest  and  stoutest ; maxilla 
long  ; head  small,  scaly  ; eyes  moderate  ; t/mrax  slender ; 
wings  ample,  anterior  forming  a rhomboid  figure  during 
repose;  anterior  generally  retuse,  sometimes  acute; 
colours  dingy  ; body  short,  linear,  obtuse,  stoutest  in  the 
females ; legs  short,  posterior  tibia  with  two  pair  of 
long  spurs. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Pha!<cna  ( Tortris ) Fabriciana, 
Linnaeus;  Stephens,  I/lnst.  Brill.  Entom.  ( Haust .) 
vol.  iv.  p.  28.  Six  species,  fixe  of  which  are  found 
in  Britain;  the  typical  one  in  great  abundance,  flit- 
ting with  a very  peculiar  flight  over  the  tops  of  nettles, 
and  Ihcncc  termed  Nettle-tape, 

SI  MAG  REE,  Fr.  chimagree , simagree.  Menage 
derives  from  *imn7,  an  ape  or  monkey ; others  from  si- 
mulacrum, Cotgrave  calls  it  “awry  mouth  or  filthy 
face,  crabbed  visage,  4rc.”  Drydcn  applies  it  to  the 
visage  of  the  Cyclops  in  his  attempts  to  look  amiable. 

Now  in  the  chryttal  stream  he  looks,  to  try 
Ilis  nmayrri,  and  rolls  h s faring  eye. 

Dry  dm.  Ovid.  Mtlamvrjthoses,  book  xiii. 

SIMAR.  See  Cysur. 

SIMARUBA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  from  the 
Caribbean  name  Simarouha,  of  S.  Officinalis.  It  be- 
longs to  the  class  Monoecia , order  Decandria,  and 
natural  order  Simarubea.  Generic  character : flowers 
of  separate  sexes;  calyx  five-toothed;  petals  five; 
stamens  eight  or  ten  in  the  male  flowers;  ovaries  five, 
seated  on  an  equal  five-lobed  gynophore;  styles  five, 
separate  at  the  base,  but  combined  at  top,  and  crowned 
by  a five-lobed  stigma ; fruit  five,  drupaceous. 

This  genus,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  Quassia , consists 
of  four  known  species ; they  are  trees,  natives  of  tropical 
America,  with  alternate  pinnate  leaves  and  entire  leaf- 
lets, axillary  and  terminal  panicled  inflorescence,  and 
small  greenish  flowers.  The  leaves,  bark,  and  root  are 
intensely  bitter;  the  bark  of  S.  officinalis  is  the  Cortex 
simarnba  in  Materia  Medico. 

SIMBALATH,  from  the  old  Latin  version  of  Avi- 
cenna, (Ibn  Sln4,)  should  be  written  Sunbulat  or  Si/m- 
bulah , *.  e.  an  ear  of  corn  or  spike,  (*pic<x,)  but  Sumbul 
k the  word  u*ed  by  Avicenna,  (i.  225.)  who  says  there 
are  two  kinds:  1.  the  good  Spica,  (Snnbulu-t-tayyib,)  ulso 


called  Sunbulu-l-’nsaflr,  (Sparrow’s  Spike,)  and  En-  SIMBA- 
ndrdin  or  Sunbulu-r-rA’iii,  (the  Spica  Nardi  of  Asia  LATH. 
Minor,)  also  called  al  Ikliti,  (Celtics,)  which  is  weaker  “ 
than  the  Indian  or  Syrian.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Ibn  BIR3K. 
Sind  has  confounded  the  genuine  Spikenard  (Nard  in)  ■ 
with  the  Nardus  Cellica.  which  is  his  Sunbulu-r  ruml  or 
Anatolian  Nard.  But  theNdrdfn  is  in  reality  identical 
with  h's  Sumbulu-t-tayvih,  and,  as  subsequently  appears 
by  his  quotation  from  Dioscorides  (i.  6.  et  sea.)  is  the 
same  as  the  Indian  or  Syrian  Nurd,  so  called  because 
the  mountains  producing  it  look  towards  Syria,  not  be- 
cause it  is  found  in  Syria : (Dioscor.  p.  8.  A.)  one  kind 
of  this  Nard,  he  adds,  is  called  Gangilis,  from  the  river 
which  runs  beside  the  mountain  where  it  grows.  Avi- 
cenna, therefore,  speaks  only  of  the  Nardus  Indica  and 
the  Nardus  Ccltica.  The  first,  culled  Nerd  or  Nard  by 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  (Cant.  i.  12;  iv.  H.)  and 
NrirtUn  by  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  is  the  JatUminsi  of 
the  Hind' s,  a species  of  Yalerkn,  as  was  ascertained  by 
the  inquiries  of  Sir  William  Jones  (As.  Res.  ii.  405.) 
and  Dr.  Roxburgh.  (Ib.  iv.  433.)  It  is  u native  of  the 
mountains  of  Butin  to  the  North-Ea«t  of  Bengdl.  and 
is  the  Spikc-uatd  of  the  ancients.  The  other  ‘•pecies  of 
Nard  mentioned  by  Dioseoride*  (i.  7.)  are,  I.  the  Celtic, 

(Valeriana  Cellica ,)  common  in  the  Ligurian  Alps; 
aud  2.  the  Mountain  Nurd,  (Dioscor.  i.  8.)  Valeriana 
tubero*a,  found  by  Dr.  Sibillorp  in  Cilicia,  of  which, 
Dioscuridrs  says  it  is  a native.  The  fragrant  Nard, 
found  in  such  abundance  by  Alexander's  army  in  Ge- 
drosia,  (Arrian,  vi.  22.)  was  probably  the  Andropogon 
nardus,  which  hus  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
true  Spike-nard. 

Dioscoridc*,  ed.  Saraceuii,  1598.  fol. ; Arrian,  Erped. 

Alexandria  Liigd.  Bat.  704,  fol. ; Avicenna:  Opera 
Arab.  Rom.  1593,  fol.;  Asiatic  Researches , Lond.  v.  y. 

8vo. ; Kurt  Sprengel,  Geschichte  der  Botanik,  Leipz. 

1817,  2 th.  6vo. 

SIMBIRSK,  a Government  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
formerly  comprised  in  the  Khanate  of  Kazan,  was  finally 
settled  in  its  present  form  and  limits  in  1780,  when 
some  portions  of  the  Governments  of  Kazan  and  Oren- 
bourg  were  added  to  it  It  confines  on  the  North  with 
the  Government  of  Kazan  ; on  the  East  with  that  of 
Orenbourg;  on  the  South  with  Saratov;  and  with  the 
Governments  of  Penza  and  Nijnii-Novgorod  on  the 
West.  According  to  M.  Arsduief,  its  superficial  area 
covers  an  extent  of  1350  square  geographical  miles;  but, 
according  to  Schubert,  1402  square  geographical  miles, 
or  GS.045  square  versts. 

Its  surface  presents  a slightly  undulated  plain  ; but  Phytic*! 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  the  ground,  which  is  features, 
here  of  secondary  formation,  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
400  feet.  The  eminences  presented  hy  this  higher  tract 
are  most  remarkable  towards  the  elbow  formed  by  the 
river  as  it  deflects  to  Samara,  in  the  Eastern  extremity 
of  the  Government,  although  they  accompany  it  in  its 
whole  course  from  North  to  South.  Beyond  this  elbow, 
the  surface  becomes  entirely  level,  assuming  a character  t 

analogous  to  that  of  the  Steppes.  The  Tarious  rivers  of 
the  Government  belong  to  the  systsm  of  the  Volga ; 
which  receives  the  Ou^a  and  Syzran  on  the  right,  and, 
on  the  lefl,  the  Tchcremkan,  the  Sok,  and  the  Samara. 

The  Soura,  which  is  navigable  in  the  Spring,  traverses 
the  Western  districts  of  the  Government ; it  runs  from 
South  to  North, rising  in  the  Government  of  Penza,  and 
falling  into  the  Volga  in  that  of  Nijnii-Novgorod.  The 
lakes  are  inconsiderable  in  point  of  size,  but  numerous, 
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amounting  to  566.  The  climate  is  somewhat  amelio- 
rated, yet  the  temperature  both  in  Winter  and  Summer 
is  still  in  extremes.  The  Volga  is  frozen  for  about  fire 
months.  Generally  speaking,  the  air  is  salubrious. 

The  soil,  a r ch  black  mould,  requires  no  manure.  It 
yields  the  cereal  grains  in  abundance ; and  the  poppy, 
peas,  lentils,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  potatoes  are  like- 
wise success  hilly  cultivated.  'Hie  return  is  about  six 
for  one.  Horticulture  is  much  neglected.  The  woods, 
which  chiefly  consist  of  oak,  elm,  and  birch,  are  exten- 
aive  in  the  Northern  districts,  but  the  Southern  labour 
under  a deficiency  in  this  respect.  The  Crown  forests 
cover  an  extent  of  879,127  dessaitirie*.  Although  there 
is  no  want  of  natural  meadows,  the  breeding  of  cattle 
cannot  be  sud  to  flourish  except  among  the  Calmucka, 
who  inhabit  the  Steppes  in  the  district  of  Stavropol. 
Agriculture  is  successfully  prosecuted  by  the  Tatars. 
Game  is  not  rare,  but  the  fur-yielding  animals  are  be- 
coming scarce.  Tin*  fisheries  are  very  productive.  The 
chief  minerals  found  in  the  Government  are  naphtha,  sul- 
phur, alabaster,  gypsum,  Ac. ; it  furnishes  neither  salt 
nor  metals. 

Population.  The  majority  of  the  population  is  Russian,  which  ab- 
sorbs the  Finnish  races  more  and  more  ; but  the  Tatars 
still  jealously  preserve  their  national  characteristics.  The 
total  population  is  computed  by  M.  Schnitzler  at 
1,100,(100  Si»ul«,  The  number  of  towns,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  is  17;  and  of  villages  1500. 

Although  the  Government  is  chiefly  an  agricultural 
one,  yet  manufacturing  industry  has  made  some  pro- 
gress. The  manufactures  consist  of  cloths,  woollens, 
silks,  glass,  leather,  soap,  candles,  Ac. ; and,  in  1880, 
there  were  in  all  57  manufactories,  which  gave  employ- 
ment to  4495  workmen.  There  were  at  the  same  period 
43  distilleries  of  brandy  and  20  tanneries.  Commerce 
is  moKiiy  earned  on  by  means  of  the  Volga;  and  the 
principal  exports  are  grain,  hemp,  hides  dressed  and 
undressed,  tallow,  fish,  millstones,  Ac.  Simbirsk  and 
Samara  are  the  seats  of  this  trade. 

Simbirsk  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kazan.  In  1832  the  number  of  the  civil  schools 
was  11,  conducted  by  56  teachers,  and  containing  746 
scholars.  There  are  no  returns  of  the  ecclesiastical 
schools.  The  only  printing-office  in  the  Government 
belongs  to  the  Crown. 

Simbirsk  forms  an  Eparchy  with  Kazan,  and  contains 
610  Churches;  there  are  besides  153  Mosquea. 

This  Government  is  usually  placed  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  military  Governor  of  Orenbourg.  The  State 
expenses  are  fixed  at  71,561  rubles;  and  the  revenue, 
according  to  Hamel,  amounts  to  2,450,000  rubles. 

Simbirsk  is  divided  into  the  10  districts  of  Simbirsk, 
Boninsk,  Alatyr,  Kiourmych.  Ardatov,  Korsoun,  Sin- 
ghilei,  Syzran,  Samara,  and  Stavropol. 
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Simbirsk,  the  capital  of  the  Government,  lies  on  the 
higher  bank  of  the  Volga,  on  an  eminence  from  which 
the  eye  follows  the  course  of  this  majestic  river,  and  SIMLA.- 
takes  in  an  immense  extent  of  level  and  un  wooded  couo-  v — — , « 
try.  It  is  irregularly  built,  but  its  streets  are  straight  Chief 
and  wide.  Almost  all  the  houses  are  of  wood  ; and  of  towns, 
its  16  Churches  only  one  is  of  stone.  The  surrounding 
plain  is  very  fertile ; and,  on  one  side,  it  is  laid  out  in 
gardens  and  orchards.  The  inhabitants  are  in  easy 
circumstances,  but  possess  few  intellectual  resources. 

According  to  Erdmann,  the  life  of  the  higher  classes  is 
both  unrefined  and  monotonous.  Population  13  168 
souls.  North  latitude  54°  lb'  49',  East  longitude 
48°  17. 

In  the  other  districts  the  most  considerable  towns  are 
Syzran , .Sanuzra,  and  Stavropol ; the  population  of  the 
first  of  these  » 9803,  of  the  aecond  5648,  and  of  the 
third  2103.  The  fort  of  Stavmpol  is  the  residence  of 
the  Notone  or  Chief  of  the  Cal  mucks. 

Schnitzler.  La  Rustic,  La  Polagne,  et  La  Finlande  ; 

Erdmann,  Reisen  in  Jnnern  Rutland*. 

SIM  BLOCLINE,  in  Hot  airy,  a genus  so  named 
from  the  Greek  «ntu/>Aoc,  a honeycomb , and  cXoof,  a 
receptacle,  in  reference  to  the  alveolate  receptacle.  U 
belongs  to  the  class  Syngencna,  order  Potygamia  Su - 
perfiua . and  natural  order  Composite A stcioidesc.  Ge- 
neric character : heads  radiate,  female  Itgukc  in  one 
series,  linear,  elongated;  florets  of  the  disk  tabular, 
five- toothed  ; involucrum  of  many  series  of  scales ; outer 
scales  short,  lanceolate,  acute,  tomentose  on  the  back, 
imbricated  ; inner  scales  much  longer,  glabrous,  exceed- 
ing the  di*k,  squarrose ; receptacle  alveolate,  alveolto 
elevated,  toothed,  fringed ; ray*  of  styles  elongated,  bifid 
at  top,  glabrous  ; anthers  tailless ; arhenia  of  the  rays 
oblong,  a little  compressed,  rather  hairy  and  subgLn- 
dular,  those  of  the  dUk  slender ; panpus  of  the  rays  in 
one  series,  bristly,  those  of  the  disk  in  two  series,  both 
bristle-formed,  outer  one  short. 

This  genus  consists  only  of  one  species,  a Peruvian 
shrub,  with  dark  green  leaves  and  purplish  heads  of 
flowers,  which  are  disposed  in  a loose  corymb.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  Diplostephium. 

S1MBLUM,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by 
Klotzach,  from  the  Greek  npfikov,  pitted,  on  account 
of  the  honeycombed  receptacle.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
Cryplogamia , order  Fungi.  Generic  character : volva 
sessile,  roundish,  including  the  receptacle,  bursting  into 
two  or  three  unequal  ports ; receptacle  ample,  nearly 
globose,  combined  nr  continuous  with  the  slipe,  con- 
taining a mucous  liquor,  intermixed  with  dark  green 
sporidia;  stipe  at  length  fistular,  distinct  from  the  volva, 
laenuoee. 

This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Phallut  and  Clalhros, 
and  consists  of  a single  species,  a native  of  the  Mauritius. 
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STM1A,  from  the  Gr.  otpoc,  one  who  has  a fiat  none, 
vulgo,  a snub . Lin.;  lllig. ; Orang,  Traill.  In 
Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Siminida,  order  Quadrumana.  class  Mammalia . 

Generic  character.  Teeth  close-set  and  continuous; 
four  incisive  in  each  jaw.  erect  and  cutting  ; cuspid 
teeth  rather  longer  than  the  former;  molar  teeth  five  on 
a side  in  each  jaw,  the  anterior  two  bicuspid,  the  pos- 


terior three  quadricuspid ; muzzle  long,  truncated,  or 
rounded  anteriorly ; facial  angle  from  35°  to  30°  ; face 
naked ; nostrils  separated  by  a narrow  septum  ; ears 
like  those  of  man ; no  cheek  pouches ; two  pectoral 
teat-i;  neither  tail  nor  callosities  ; all  the  feet  five-toed 
and  furnished  with  flat  nuiis. 

'1  he  genus  Shnia , as  first  formed  by  Linneus..  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  Monkeys,  commonly  so  called. 
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SI  MIA.  and  thereby  brought  together  numerous  animals,  which 
though  sufficiently  allied  to  admit  their  collection  as 
members  of  a family,  differed  so  materially  in  many  not 
merely  minor  points,  as  to  lead  to  a belter  arrangement, 
by  converting  the  Liniucan  genus  into  a family  consisting 
of  no  less  than  thirteen  genera,  according  to  the  system 
of  IUiger,  which  number  has  been  increased  by  Inter 
zoologists;  Temminck,  for  instance,  to  fifteen,  and  by 
other  writers  still  more  numerously.  Long  indeed  be- 
fore the  time  of  Linnteus,  writers  on  Natural  History 
bad  in  a cursory  manner  observed,  that  among  the 
Monkeys  there  were  several  groups.  Aristotle  speaks 
of  three  kinds,  nlOyeot,  » -^xw,  and  rami^nAM,  of  which 
he  says  that  the  wJ0g«Bc  has  no  tail,  being  a biped,  (on 
which  point,  however,  be  is  incorrect,)  that  the  cifrJuc  is 
a with  a tail,  and  that  the  evvocifaXoc,  with  the 

form  of  i he  widyeoz,  is  of  more  bulky  and  stronger  pro- 
portions, but  that  its  face  rather  resembles  that  of  a Dog. 
The  counterpart  of  these  terms  exists  in  the  Latin  words 
Stmia , Cercopilhecus,  and  Cynocephalus,  and  in  our 
own  language  we  find  very  loosely  used  the  several 
terms  Apr,  Ape  without  a tail  or  Monkey,  and  Baboon . 

The  animals  forming  this  genus  are  now  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Orang-Outang  or  Orang-Utan, 
the  Malay  phrase,  signifying  a wild-man ; and  of  all  the 
Monkey  family  most  nearly  resemble  the  human  form. 
Hence  have  arisen  the  fubulous  accounts  of  Pigmies; 
and  even  Linmeus  has  propped  up  this  error  by  placing 
in  his  genus  Homo,  under  the  name  of  Homo  Troglo- 
dyte*, one  of  the  species  called  by  Bontius  Homo  Syl- 
vestri t Orang-Outang,  which  is  the  hi.  Satyru*  of  Lin- 
dhjus  himself. 

1 he  attention  of  our  older  English  travellers  appears 
to  have  been  drawn  to  these  auimals,  for  Purchas,  in  his 
Pilgrrmes,  in  his  fifth  book,  speaking  of  Java,  says, 
u Here  are  little  Apes  much  resembling  men  in  their 
countenance,  which  they  used  to  present;  with  certaine 
apices,  having  flayed  off  their  skins  and  left  the  haire 
growing  in  those  parts  where  Nature  causeth  men  to  be 
hairie,  and  sell  them  to  merchants  to  be  curried  oner 
the  world  as  the  bodies  of  little  men  ; happily  tlse  onely 
true  Pygmies  the  world  yeetdetli.”  And  again,  whilst 
speaking  of  Africa  in  his  sixth  book,  he  quoies  Andrew 
Buttle,  and  says,  *•  But  more  strange  it  seemed  which  he 
tolde  me  of  a kinde  of  great  Apes,  if  they  might  so  bee 
termed,  of  the  height  of  a man,  but  twice  as  bigge  in 
feature  of  their  limmes  with  strength  pro|»ortionable, 
hoiric  ullouer,  otherwise  altogether  like  men  and  women 
in  their  whole  bodily  shape.  They  liucd  on  such  wild 
fruits  as  the  trees  aud  woods  yeelded,  and  id  the  night, 
time  lodged  on  the  trees.  Hee  was  accnmpauied  with 
two  Negro  boyes;  aud  they  carried  away  one  of  them 
by  a sudden  surprise;  yet  not  hurting  him,  as  they  used 
not  to  doe  any  which  they  take,  except  the  captive  doe 
then  looke  upon  them.  This  slaiie, after  a moneih's  life 
with  th)-m,conueyed  himselieawiiy  ugnine  lolmmusier.’’ 

Ja  oh  Boutins  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1658,  his 
Ihst  or  up  i\a  t a rati  v rt  Medic  a Indite  Oriental/*,  in  w tiich 
wo  k he  gave  an  account  aud  an  engraving  of  a female 
Ora»'g  Outang,  which  seems  to  lie  one  of  the  Red  spe- 
cies ; of  its  manners  he  says,  AH  quod  majorrm 
merrtur  admiral ionem.  vidiego  aliquot  v triusque  sc  ids 
erect*-  incedentrt , imprimi * earn  ( nijus  Fffigirm  hie  rjr* 
hibea)  Satyr  am  fenu-Uam.  tanta  oerreundtaab  ignoiis 
Si  hi  hominibu • occvlentcm  turn  qvoque  facie  m manibvt 
(lie* at  Ha  dicerej  treentem  ubcrttmque  lachrymanfem, 
gemitus  cientem  et  caleroa  humanot  actus  exprimenUm, 


vl  nihil  ci  humani  deessr  dice  res,  prater  loquelam.  Lo~  SIMJA, 
qui  vero  eos  easque  posse,  Javani  aiunl  sed  non  trite,  ' ~ y , 
ne  ad  tabores  cogerenbur ; ridicule  mehercules.  Nomen 
ex  inducunt  Ourang-Outang , quod  Hominem  Syiva  sig- 
nificat. 

Tulpius,  another  Dutch  physician,  in  his  Obserrationes 
Mediae,  1672-6,  speaks  of  another,  Quamris  extra 
forum  Medicum,  which  he  calls  Satyru s Indicus , and 
says,  Eral  auiem  hie  Satyr  us  quadruprs ; sed  ab  Hu- 
mana specie  quam  prat  sc  fert,  vocatur  Indice.  Ourang- 
Outang  ; rice  homo  Sylvesiri*  vti  African  is  Quoias- 
morrou.  Exprimcns  tongitudine  purr  urn  trim  urn  ; ut 
crauitie  sexennem.  He  states  that  this  animal  was  a 
native  of  Borneo,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  S.  Troglodytes , 
and  as  far  as  we  are  aware  at  present,  that  species  is  not 
found  in  Borneo,  but  only  in  Africa. 

Our  countryman  Dr.  Tyson  was  the  first,  however, 
who  gave  uny  thing  like  a satisfactory  account  of  these 
animals,  and  in  his  Anatomy  cf  a Pygmy  compared 
with  that  of  a Monkey,  an  Ape . and  a Man,  has  given 
a most  excellent  description  of  the  Black  Orang  or  Chim- 
panzee, and  has  materially  assisted  the  labours  of  other 
and  later  naturalists,  by  sifting  and  getting  rid  of  the 
fabulous  narrations  which  had,  before  his  Essay,  ob- 
scured the  true  nature  and  structure  of  these  animals. 

His  work  on  this  subject  is  a most  masterly  production, 
worthy  of  perusal  as  well  for  the  faithfulness  of  Ins  de- 
scription, as  proved  by  recent  observation,  as  for  the  dili- 
gence with  which  he  has  collected  all  that  had  been  pre- 
viously written  on  the  subject. 

More  recently  Camper,  Cuvier,  Tilesius,  and  Mr. 

Owen  have  taken  up  the  subject,  and  their  labours,  es 
pedal  I y those  of  the  latter,  have  tended  to  fix  in  the 
most  satis  fiu  lory  manner  the  characters  of  the  genus, 
and  the  variations  by  which  its  species  are  distinguished 
from  each  other.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted 
that  those  individuals  of  the  genus  which  have  been 
brought  to  Europe,  aud  subjected  to  the  observations 
of  (be  scientific  world,  were  all  young  animals,  and  I hat 
of  the  habits  of  tbe  adult  we  know  nothing  beyond  the 
loose  account  given  by  the  natives  of  the  countries 
where  they  are  found. 

Till  wiihin  a few  years  it  was  supposed  that  there  ex- 
isted but  two  species  of  Orangs,  the  Black  or  Chim- 
panzee, and  the  Red  or  Ourang-Outang  commonly  so 
called.  From  the  observations  uf  Fischer  and  Owen  it 
however  appears,  that  there  arc  really  three  species,  of 
which  the  Red  Orang  may  be  regarded  as  the  type, 
and  the  latter  zoologist  has  also  proved  that  an- 
other animal  commonly  called  the  Pongo,  aud  ge- 
nerally considered  by  zoologists  as  a distinct  genus 
in  the  Monkey  family,  is  in  reality  only  the  adult 
of  the  Red  specie*.  He  h»s  given  a very  minute 
account  of  the  difference,  so  far  at  least  as  their  bony 
structure  is  ci  neerned,  in  a paper  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Zoological  Transaction*,  On  the  Osteology  of  the 
Chimpanzee  and  Orang-Utan ; and  the  result  of  his 
comparison  of  the  two  animals  leads  him  to  agree  with 
Geoffroy  in  the  formation  of  the  two  subgenes  a,  Troglo- 
dytes aud  Piiheev*. 

It  would  seem  that  these  animals  only  in  their  child- 
hood, as  it  may  be  called,  exhibit  that  mildness  of  r 
dt-po-ition  and  docility  which  have  been  considered 
a*  separating  them  widely  from  others  of  the  Monkey 
family,  and  approximating  them  to  man,  whilst  in  their 
adult  state  they  become  morose  and  vicious,  charac- 
teristic changes  corresponding  with  the  change  in  their 
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SI  MIA.  organic  structure,  and  common  to  the  whole  family 
>— ■ v— ' of  Monkeys.  As  regards  their  station  and  motion  in 
the  erect  position,  it  has  been  shown  by  Camper,  Owen, 
and  others  who  have  minutely  examined  them  with  refer- 
ence to  this  point,  that  they  arc  not  more  truly  biped 
than  others  of  the  same  family;  and  that  the  form  of 
their  hind  limbs  entirely  precludes  the  erect  posiure, 
though  in  connection  with  other  points  of  their  anatomical 
structure,  it  admirably  suits  them  for  the  kind  of  life  to 
which  they  are  destined,  viz.,  that  of  living  among  and 
climbing  on  trees,  upon  the  fruits  of  which  they  live. 

In  their  wild  state  they  consort  togetlier  in  the  woods, 
far  away  from  the  dwellings  of  men,  and  though  stated 
to  be  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
near  which  they  live,  it  would  seem  that  this  knowledge 
arises  from  the  accidental  appearance  of  individuals  who 
have  wandered  from  their  usual  haunts,  and,  losing 
themselves,  have  been  caught  sight  of  and  captured  by 
the  natives,  rather  than  from  being  continually  about 
them,  as  is  the  case  with  very  many  of  this  family. 
Hcncc  has  arisen  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them,  their 
consequent  rarity  in  collections  of  animals,  and  the  great 
interest  excited  by  them  when  obtained  ; added  to  which, 
that  all  the  specimens  of  either  species  hrought  either  to 
Europe  or  America  have  been  young,  and  with  whatever 
care  they  have  been  tended  have  speedily  fallen  victims 
to  the  change  of  climate,  ar.d  probably  to  the  change  of 
food.  All  these  circumstances  together  have  led  zoolo- 
gists to  note  with  the  closest  attention  the  habits  and 
manners  of  such  individuals  as  have  fallen  under  their 
observation,  and  it  will  be  presently  seen  that  of  few  ani- 
mals in  confinement  have  there  been  more  detailed  ac- 
counts given  than  of  those  now  under  consideration. 
Interesting,  however,  ami  entertaining  as  these  certainly 
are,  they  are  of  infinitely  less  value,  than  would  be  an 
account  of  them  when  under  natural  circumstances  and 
of  adult  age  ; as.  although  showing  to  what  extent  such 
animals  are  capable  of  education,  they  tend  little  to  the 
illustration  of  natural  habits,  or  to  the  clearing  away  the 
fabulous  narrations  of  these,  in  their  natural  state  or 
adult  age,  but  little  known  animals. 

a.  Chimpanzee— Troglodyte*.  Oeoffroy;  Owen. 

Muzzle  long,  truncated  anteriorly ; strong,  supra- 
ciliary  ridges,  behind  which  the  forehead  recedes  directly 
backwards ; no  cranial  ridges ; facial  angle  35°,  ex- 
cluding the  supraciliary  ridges ; auricles  large;  thirteen 
pairs  of  ribs ; sternal  bones  in  a single  row ; arms 
reaching  below  the  knee-joint;  feet  wide  ; hallux  (great 
toe  or  thumb  of  the  foot)  extending  to  the  second  joint 
of  the  adjoining  toe ; canine  teeth  large,  overpassing 
each  other,  the  apices  lodging  in  intervals  of  the  opposite 
teeth ; intermaxillary  bones  anchylosed  to  the  inaxil- 
larics  during  the  first  or  deciduous  dentition. 

S.  Troglodyte*,  Blumenb. ; Jorko,  Buff. ; Black 
Orang,  Traill ; Chimpanzee  of  the  Congoese.  The 
only  measurements  of  the  adult  animal  given  is  that  by 
Mr.  Owen,  of  the  skeleton  of  one  shot  in  Sierra  Leone, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  detailed  in 
the  Zoological  Trantaction*.  The  total  length  of  this 
animal  is  three  feet  and  ten  inches  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  to  the  ba*e  of  the  heel  bone.  The  head  is  of  a 
narrow,  elongated  figure,  slightly  contracting  towards 
the  anterior  part,  which  is,  as  it  were,  truncated  from 
the  depth  and  direction  of  the  symphysis  (or  chin)  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Compared  with  the  rest  of  the  body  it  is  of 
.small  size,  owing  to  the  arrested  developemenl  of  the 


cerebral  portion  or  skull,  which  is  of  a rounded,  ovale,  8IMI.A. 
depressed  figure,  altogether  behind  and  not  above  the 
face,  which  slopes  forward  at  an  open  angle  as  in  the 
Baboons.  The  skull  has  not  either  intermuscular, 
frontal,  or  sagittal  crests;  and  the  temporal  ridges,  at 
first  well  marked,  soon  subside  into  slightly  elevated 
lilies  which  are  lost  as  they  pass  backwards.  The  cra- 
nial sutures  are  for  the  most  part  persistent,  the  coronal 
and  sagittal  have  the  true  denticulated  structure,  and 
the  latter  suture  is  not  continued  through  the  froutal  bone. 

The  front  angle  of  the  temporal  joins  the  frontal  bone, 
and  separates  the  parietal  and  sphenoid.  The  mastoid 
processes  are  mere  ridges  of  bone,  and  the  styloid  pro- 
cesses only  small  tubercles.  The  condyles  of  the  occi- 
pital bone  are  proportionally  smaller  than  in  man,  and  the 
great  occipiial  hole  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
third  of  the  ba^e  of  the  skull,  and  its  plane  inclining 
upwards  from  its  anterior  margin  at  an  angle  of  5° 
from  the  plane  of  the  basilar  process.  In  consequence 
of  the  approximation  of  this  hole  to  the  back  of  the 
skull,  there  is  a considerable  space  between  it  and  the 
bony  palate.  There  are  no  posterior  condyloid  holes. 

The  articular  cavity  for  the  lower  jaw  is  so  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  part  of  the  bony  auditory  pussage, 
that  the  latter  affords  no  resistance  against  backward 
dislocation ; this,  however,  is  compensated  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a process  between  the  articular  surface  and  the 
auditory  passage.  The  most  remarkable  character, 
however,  of  the  skull  consists  in  the  great  developement 
of  i he  supra  or  biin  r ridges,  which  ore  continued  into  one 
another  above  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  form  a barrier 
between  the  skull  and  the  face,  almost  hiding  the  former 
from  view  ; and  the  cranial  mass,  instead  of  forming  a 
broad  background  to  the  face  as  in  man,  is  surpassed  in 
breadth  by  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  orbits  and  zygo- 
matic arches.  The  orbits  are  not  so  deep  as  in  the 
human  subject.  The  nasal  bone  projects  from  the  in- 
terorbitar  plane  in  a slightly  arched  form,  resembling  in 
some  degree  that  of  man.  The  infraorbitar  hole  single. 

The  ascending  or  nasal  part  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone  is  of  greater  proportionate  size  than  in  man,  and 
slopes  backwards  towards  the  orbits  as  in  the  Cynoct- 
phali  and  Carnivora  ; its  contour  from  the  nasal  aper- 
ture to  the  incisive  teeth  is  almost  straight.  The  lower 
jaw  is  equally  characterised  by  its  strength  and  size  in 
relation  to  the  skull,  and  the  chin  recedes. 

The  teeth  of  the  Chimpanzee,  in  their  proportionate 
size,  resemble  those  of  man  more  nearly  than  any  other 
of  the  family  of  Monkeys;  but  they  still  exhibit  that 
character  peculiar  to  all  Mammalia  except  the  fossil 
genus,  Anoplotherium,  ciz.  interrupted  proximity,  the 
upper  cuspid  being  separated  from  the  incisive  teeth  by 
a well-marked  interval,  and  the  lower  cuspid  from  the 
bicuspid  by  a smaller  space,  these  gaps  being  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  corresponding  cuspid  teeth 
when  the  jaws  are  closed.  The  hyoid  or  tongue  bone 
is  of  a triangular  form,  and  hollowed  behind  to  receive 
one  of  the  laryngeal  sacks. 

The  spine  of  this  animal  differs  much  less  than  the 
skull  from  that  of  man  ; it  has  the  same  number  of  true 
vertebers,  but,  in  consequence  of  there  being  an  addi- 
tional pair  of  ribs,  there  are  but  four  lumbar  vertebers. 

The  conical  pieces  of  the  spines,  instead  of  being  bifur- 
cated as  in  man,  are  single  and  lung,  that  of  the  tuird  is 
the  shortest  of  them  except  the  first;  this  elongation  is  , 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  attachment  to  the  mu'-cle*  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  the  head,  and  proves  Audebert’a 
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8IMIA»  assertion,  (hat  it  exists  only  in  the  Pongo,  is  incorrect, 
s— The  lumbar  vertebers  are  narrower  than  in  man,  and  the 
whole  of  that  region  is  proportionally  shorter.  The  last 
lumbar  is  also  distinguished  from  the  human  in  the  itiac 
or  hip  bones  rising  on  cither  side,  and  being  partially 
connected  with  it.  Of  the  false  vertebers,  which  are  seven 
in  number,  only  the  upper  two  have  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses fully  developed  and  connected  with  the  hipbones; 
“ hence,**  as  Mr.  Owen  remarks,  “ the  trunk  is  less  firmly 
connected  with  the  pelvic  arch,  and  consequently  is  more 
in  need  of  additional  support  from  the  anterior  extre- 
mities than  in  man.*'  In  the  generally  unsuitable  form 
of  the  pelvis  for  maintaining  the  erect  posture,  the 
Chimpanzee  agrees  with  the  other  Monkeys,  but  ap- 
proximates more  closely  than  they  to  man,  in  the  greater 
extent  of  the  iliac  bones  between  the  spinous  processes 
so  as  to  afford  greater  attachment  for  the  gluteal  muscles, 
and  “ it  may  thence,”  says  Mr.  Owen,  “ be  inferred 
that  the  semierect  position  is  more  easily  maintained  in 
the  Chimpanzee.” 

The  lower  extremities  of  this  animal  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  the  trunk  as  do  those  of  an  infant  twelve 
months  old,  hut  it  is  a curious  circumstance  that  these 
members  are  of  greater  proportional  length  in  the  young 
than  in  the  adult  Chimpanzee.  The  head  of  the  thigh 
bone  is  furnished  with  a round  ligament  connecting  it 
with  the  acetabulum. 

The  size  and  position  of  the  tarsal  bones  correspond 
more  nearly  than  in  any  other  Monkey  with  those  of 
man,  but  the  slight  deviation  of  the  foot  resting  on  the 
ground  upon  its  outer  edge  sufficiently  indicates  its 
suitableness  for  climbing  rather  than  for  support. 
The  heel  bone  is  smaller  than  in  man,  and  more  com- 
pressed from  side  to  side,  but  is  longer  than  in  any  other 
Monkey.  The  whole  fool  is  narrower  and  longer  than 
in  man,  and  the  toes  more  inflected  towards  the  sole, 
but  the  length  and  strength  of  the  opposable  foot-thumb 
again  approximates  it  to  the  human  form  more  than  any 
other  Monkey. 

Having  thus  given  a brief  description  of  the  pecu- 
liarities in  the  skeleton  of  this  species,  Us  external  cha- 
racters remain  to  be  noticed.  The  skin,  itself  of  a yel- 
lowish-white colour,  is  covered  with  straight  black  or 
dun-black  hair,  which  is  very  thick  on  the  hind  pan  of 
the  body,  very  scanty  on  the  neck,  chest,  and  belly,  thin 
on  the  head,  except  at  the  forehead,  where  it  divides, 
falls  down  before  the  ears,  about  two  inches  in  length, 
and  forms  whiskers ; a few  whitish  hairs  are  seen  on 
the  lips  and  chin,  but  the  face  is  otherwise  bare,  ns  are 
also  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  fleet ; the 
hair  is  directed  downwards  on  every  part  except  the  fore 
arms  and  the  back  of  the  thighs,  upon  which  it  is  re- 
versed ; the  cars  are  thin  and  naked,  very  like  the  human, 
but  broader  at  the  tup ; the  nose  is  quite  flat,  appears 
only  as  a wrinkle  of  the  skin,  with  a slight  depression  in 
its  centre,  and  the  nostrils  patulous  and  facing  upwards ; 
the  mouth  is  wide,  and  the  lips  thin.  It  is  u native  of 
the  woods  of  Western  Africa,  and  has  not  hitherto  been 
found  elsewhere. 

The  near  resemblance  of  these  animals  to  man  having 
rendered  them  of  great  interest,  it  will  not  be  misplaced 
to  give  an  accouut  of  some  of  those  which  have  been 
brought  to  Europe  and  America,  and  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  observation  of  naturalists.  This  will  afford 
the  opportunity  of  indicating  the  degree  of  intelligence 
which  they  possess,  at  least  in  the  earlier  |>eriods  of 
their  life  ; but  to  what  extent  it  19  retained  by  the  adult 
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we  are  in  ignorance,  though  from  the  change  in  the  form  SIMIA. 
of  the  skull  it  is  presumed  that  they  lose  many  points 
of  interest  in  their  disposition,  and  decline  towards  the 
general  moroseness  of  their  family. 

The  first  authentic  account  of  the  Chimpanzee  is  that 
given  by  Dr.  Tyson,  in  1751,  under  the  name  Pygmy ; 
his  animal  was  a male  from  Angola,  which  measured 
twenty-six  inches  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  heel 
in  a straight  line.  The  hair  was  of  a coal-black  colour, 
u straight,  and  much  more  resembling  the  hair  of  men  than 
the  furr  of  brutes;”  it  was  thicker  and  longeron  the 
hind  than  on  the  fore  parts  of  the  body ; the  sides  of 
the  face  were  well  covered  with  hair  about  an  inch  long ; 
upon  the  upper  lip  and  chin  were  a few  44  greyish  hairs 
like  a beard/*  Tyson  considered  his  animal  to  be  biped, 
and  says.  **  'tis  sufficiently  provided  to  walk  erect.”  He 
had.  however,  previously  noticed,  44  (hat  it  would  make 
use  of  its  hands  to  supply  the  place  of  feet.  But  when 
it  went  as  a quadruped  on  all  four,  ’twas  awkwardly ; 
not  placing  the  palm  of  the  hand  flat  to  the  ground, 
but  it  walk’d  upon  its  knuckles,  as  I observed  it  to  do 
when  weak,  and  had  not  strength  enough  to  support  its 
body  ” This,  however,  has  been  proved,  by  more  fre- 
quent observation  than  Tyson  had  opportunity  for,  to  be 
the  animal's  natural  mode  of  walking  when  upon  the 
ground.  Of  his  manners  it  is  said  that  he  was  " the 
most  gentle  and  loving  creature  that  could  be.  Those 
that  he  knew  a-shipboard  he  would  come  and  embrace 
with  the  greatest  tenderness,  opening  their  bosoms,  and 
clasping  his  hands  about  them  ; and,  as  I was  informed, 
tho’  there  were  Monkeys  aboard,  yet  *twas  observed  lie 
would  never  associate  with  them,  and,  as  if  nothing 
akiu  to  them,  would  always  avoid  their  company.” 

When  44  a little  used  to  wear  doaths,  it  was  fond  enough 
of  them,  and  what  it  could  not  put  on  himself  it  would 
bring  in  its  hands  to  some  of  the  company  to  help  him 
to  put  on.  It  would  He  in  a bed,  place  his  head  on  the 
pillow,  and  pull  the  clothes  over  him  as  a man  would 
do,”  but  its  habits  were  not  cleanly. 

TTie  Black  Orang,  described  by  Dr.  Traill  in  the 
Wernerian  Transactions  for  1818,  was  a female,  about 
thirty  inches  high  when  erect.  It  was  obtained  by  Cap- 
tain Payne  in  the  Isle  of  Princes,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
from  a native  trader,  who  had  brought  it  from  the  banks 
of  the  Gaboon,  where  the  natives  informed  him  that  it 
was  of  small  size,  the  adult  attaining  a height  of  five  or 
six  feet ; it  jvos  said  to  be  a formidable  antagonist  to  the 
Elephant,  and  even  attacked  Lions  and  other  beasts  of 
prey  with  clubs  and  stones.  At  this  time  it  was  so  thickly 
covered  with  hair  that  the  skin  of  the  trunk  and  limbs 
was  scarcely  visible  till  the  loug  black  hair  had  been 
blown  aside  ; but  after  having  been  some  time  at  sea  the 
hair  fell  off,  and  it  was  atfected  with  a scaly  eruption 
accompanied  with  excessive  itching.  44  When  first  our 
animal  came  on  board,”  says  Captain  Payne,  14  it  shook 
hands  with  some  of  the  sailors,  but  refused  its  baud,  with 
marks  of  anger,  to  others,  without  any  apparent  cause. 

It  speedily,  however,  became  familiar  with  the  crew,  ex- 
cept one  boy,  to  whom  it  never  was  reconciled.  When 
the  seamen's  mess  was  brought  on  deck,  it  was  a con- 
stant attendant,  would  go  round  and  embrace  each  per- 
son, whilst  it  uttered  loud  yells,  and  then  seat  itself 
among  them  to  share  the  repast,”  When  angry,  it  some- 
times marie  a barking  noise  like  a dog,  but  at  other 
times  would  cry  like  a pettish  child,  and  scratch  itself 
with  great  vehemence.  A sound,  like  hem,  in  a grave 
tone,  indicated  its  satisfaction,  especially  on  receiving 
4 H 
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S1U1A.  sweetmeats,  but  its  voice  had  little  variety.  It  generally 
— watkR(l  on  all  fours,  and  it  was  particularly  observed  that 
the  palms  of  the  fore  limbs  never  touched  the  ground, 
but  that  the  weight  of  the  body  was  received  on  the 
knuckles,  the  fists  being1  closed.  It  rarely  attempted 
the  erect  posture,  though  it  could  run  nimbly  on  two 
feet  for  a short  distance,  and  in  doing  this  it  steadied 
the  lower  limbs  by  grasping  the  thighs  with  its  hands. 
It  readily  utc  all  kinds  of  vegetable  food,  enjoyed  coffee, 
and  was  especially  fond  of  sweets.  At  first  it  did  not 
relish  flesh,  hut  subsequently  learnt  to  eat  it,  and  also 
to  drink  wine,  but  could  not  bear  spirits.  It  was  taught 
to  use  a spoon,  and  drink  out  of  u glass ; was  much 
attracted  by  bright  metals,  fond  of  clothing,  and  often 
amused  itself  with  putting  on  a cocked  hat.  It  was 
disposed  to  imitate  the  habits  of  the  men,  but  was 
very  dirty,  and  never  known  to  wash  itself.  It 
was  ufraid  of  fire-arms,  and  appeared  rather  a timid 
animal.  It  lived  with  Captain  Payne  seventeen  weeks; 
was  active  and  cheerful  in  warm  latitudes,  hut  became 
languid  as  it  travelled  Northwards,  and,  on  approaching 
our  shorts,  exhibited  great  desire  for  warmth,  rolling 
itself  up  in  a warm  blauket  before  retiring  to  rest. 

An  account  of  another  individual  of  this  species,  a 
male  of  three  und  a half  feel  high,  is  given  by  Dr.  Jef- 
fries, in  Webster  and  Treadwell's  Boston  Journal  of 
Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  He  was  brought  from  Borneo  to 
Boston  by  Captain  Blanchard,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1825, 
and  died  on  the  following  evening.  He  wits  entirely 
covered  with  h&ir,  dun-coloured,  inclining  to  black,  ex- 
cept the  face,  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  the  soles  of 
his  feel.  On  the  head*  the  course  of  the  hair  was  for- 
wards and  upwards,  but  before  the  cars  downwards; 
and  in  front  there  was  but  little,  leaving  au  ample  fore- 
head ; upon  the  upper  arm  the  hair  was  directed  down- 
wards, but  on  the  fore  arm  upwards;  it  was  longest 
upon  the  hack  of  the  arms  and  thighs,  where  it  measured 
from  six  to  seven  inches  in  length.  The  eyes  where 
hazel,  bright,  and  rather  deep  sunken,  owing  to  the  pro- 
minence of  the  brows,  upon  which  there  was  but  little 
hair.  The  skin  of  the  face,  palms,  and  soles  of  the 
colour  of  the  negro,  and  the  lips  very  large  and  (luck; 
the  jaws  projecting ; the  waist  small ; the  hips  flat  and 
narrow,  and  both  nates  and  calves  of  the  legs  small. 
The  arms  were  very  long,  the  tips  of  the  fingers  reach- 
ing to  the  ancles,  hut  the  lower  limbs  were  short  and 
small  in  proportion  to  hi9  size. 

When  Captain  Blanchard  first  saw  him  at  a mer- 
chant's house  in  Batavia,  where  he  had  been  kept  for 
some  time,  he  was  not  a little  surprised,  when  turning 
round,  on  being  familiarly  tapped  upon  the  shoulder,  to 
find  this  animal  making  so  unceremonious  acquaintance. 
George,  as  he  was  called,  seated  himself  at  (able  when 
directed,  and  having  partaken  of  coffee,  &c.  was  dis- 
missed. He  had  a house  fitted  up  for  him  on  board  a 
ship,  which  he  ^ept  always  clean  and  in  good  order,  daily 
removing  the  remnants  of  his  foot!,  &ic^  and  washing  it 
out  with  a doll)  and  water  provided  for  the  purpose. 
4*  He  was  also  very  cleanly  in  his  person  and  habit*, 
washing  his  hands  and  face  regularly,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  a man.”  His  general  food  was  rice  paddy, 
sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  molasses ; but 
he  would  eat  almost  any  thing ; was  fond  of  tea,  coffee, 
and  fruit,  and  used  to  come  to  table  for  wine,  generally 
claret.  He  was  docile  and  obedient,  fond  of  play,  hut 
often  so  rough,  though  in  good  temper,  that) correction 
was  required,  on  which  occasions  he  would  lie  duwu 


and  cry,  very  much  in  the  voice  of  a child,  appearing  SI  MIA* 
sorry  for  having  given  offence/'  He  used  to  sit  on  an 
elevated  seat,  and  not  on  the  floor.  His  mode  of  walk- 
ing was  always  erect,  except  when  tired,  and  then  he 
would  move  or  rest  ou  all  fours. 

Upon  'dissection  the  laryngeal  pouch  was  found  to 
extend  “ from  the  chin  to  the  sternum  or  breast  bone, 
continuing  round  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  larynx  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  thy- 
roid cartilage  on  each  side  by  two  openings  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  pouch  could  be 
inflated  at  pleasure,  “ for  what  purpose,"  says  Dr.  Jef- 
fries, 41  I do  not  know.  One  use  might  be,  when  in- 
flated, to  assist  in  supporting  him  when  swimming! ! ” 

In  1835,  the  Zoological  Society  had  in  their  gardens 
a young  male  individual  of  this  species,  which  measured 
two  feet  from  the  heel  U)  the  top  of  the  head.  An 
account  of  its  manners  whilst  iu  confinement  is  given  by 
Mr.  Broderip  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of 
Science  and  Correspondence  of  that  Society  for  the 
same  year.  It  was  bought  off  the  Gambia  coast,  and 
in  the  preceding  Autumn  had  been  brought  about 
a hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  was  stated  to  be  about  twelve  mouths 
old.  The  mother  was  said  to  have  been  four  and  u half 
feet  high,  and  was  shot  at  the  same  time  the  young  one 
was  captured.  Mr.  Broderip  says,  that  when  he  Raw 
him  '*  his  aspect  was  mild  and  pensive,  like  that  of  a 
little  withered  old  mau;  and  his  large  eyes,  hairless 
and  wrinkled  visage  and  man-like  ears,  surmounted  by 
the  black  hair  of  his  head,  rendered  the  resemblance 
very  striking,  notwithstanding  the  depressed  nose  aud 
the  projecting  mouth.  When  not  otherwise  occupied,  he 
would  sit  quietly  in  her  (the  old  woman's  who  leuded 
him)  lap,  pulling  about  his  toes  with  his  fingers  with 
the  same  pensive  air  as  a human  child  exhibits  when 
amusing  itself  in  the  same  manner.*'  When  spoken  to. 

Tommy,  as  he  was  called,  endeavoured  to  do  the  same, 
gesticulating  ns  he  stood  nearly  erect,  protruding  his 
lips,  and  making  a hoarse  noise, 44  hoo,  hoof  somewhat 
like  a deaf  and  dumb  persou  endeavouring  to  articulate. 

44  The  effect  of  presenting  a looking-glass  before  him 
when  in  the  midst  of  his  play  was  very  interesting: 
his  attention  was  instantly  ami  strongly  arrested ; from 
the  utmost  activity  he  became  immovably  fixed,  stead- 
fastly gazing  at  the  mirror  with  eagerness  and  some- 
thing like  wonder  depicted  on  his  face.  He  at  length 
looked  up  at  me ; then  again  gazed  at  the  glare.  The 
lips  of  my  fingers  appeared  on  one  side  as  I held  it,  he 
put  his  hands  and  then  his  lips  to  them,  then  luoked 
behind  the  glass,  then  gazed  again  at  its  surface, 
touched  my  hand  again,  add  then  applied  his  lips  and 
teeth  to  the  surface  of  the  glass,  looked  behind  again, 
and  then,  returning  to  gaze,  passed  his  hands  behind  it, 
evidently  to  feel  if  there  was  any  thing  substantial 
there."  A large  Python,  enveloped  in  a blanket,  having 
been  brought  in  a hamper  into  the  same  room,  and  then 
uncovered.  Tommy  cautiously  advanced  to  the  basket, 
peered  over  its  edge,  and  instantly,  with  a gesture  of 
horror  and  aversion,  and  the  cry  hoo,  hoo,  darted  away 
to  his  keeper  for  protection,  but  no  inducement  could 
bring  him  hack  to  the  same  spot  til)  the  Snake  hod  been 
removed.  To  a live  Tortoise  he  also  showed  aversion, 
but  not  horror.  He  took  his  rest  in  a silting  posture, 
leauing  forward  with  folded  arms,  and  sometimes  with 
his  face  in  his  hands ; sometimes,  however,  he  slept 
prone,  with  his  legs  rather  drawn  up,  and  his  head 
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8IMIA.  resting  on  his  arms.  Mr.  Bodcrip  thinks  he  is  more 
' intelligent  than  the  Red  Orang,  and  says  his  “ intelli- 
gence is  entirely  different  from  that  of  a well-educated 
Dog,  or  a mere  mimic,  and  gives  me  the  idea  of  an 
intellect  more  resembling  that  of  a human  being  than  of 
any  other  animal,  though  still  infinitely  below  it.'*  He 
was  docile  and  affectionate,  very  active,  and  passed  a 
great  deal  of  his  lima  in  a position  nearly  approaching 
to  erect,  but  he  was  not  observed  to  walk  on  his  bent 
knuckles,  as  did  Dr.  Traill’s  Chimpanzee  and  the  Red 
Orangs.  The  erect  posture,  however,  certainly  is  not 
the  natural  one,  but  the  semi-erect  is  more  easily  main- 
tained by  this  than  any  other  of  the  Monkey  family. 
He  died  of  ail  ulceration  of  the  bowels  in  the  following 
Spring. 

ft.  Oratig ; Pitkenu.  fSeoff.,  Owen. 

Muzzle  large,  lengthy,  and  rather  rounded  in  front ; 
slight  Bupraciliary  ridges ; forehead  receding,  sagittal 
and  lambdoidal  crests  strong;  facial  angle  3tr : auricles 
small ; twelve  pairs  of  ribs;  arms  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ankle-joint;  no  round  ligumenl  in  the  hip-joint;  feet 
long  and  narrow,  the  fooL  thumb  not  reaching  the  root 
of  the  adjoining  toe,  and  often  having  hut  a single  joint, 
ami  that  nail-less  ; cuspid  teeth  very  large,  ami  extend- 
ing beyond  the  intervals  of  the  opposite  teeth;  inter- 
maxillary auchylosed  to  the  maxillary  bones  in  the 
second  dentition, 

S.  AMU , Fisch. ; Pilhecut  Safyms,  Cicoffr. ; L' Orang- 
outang, Cuv. ; Red  Oran g.  The  skeleton  from  which 
Mr.  Oweu  look  his  measurements  is  a female  iu  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  is  four 
feet  and  one  and  a halt  inches  in  height,  but  that  mem* 
turned  by  Dr.  Clarke  Abel  in  tbe  Asiatic  first arches 
was  seven  feet.  According  to  Mr.  Owen’s  account  the 
Red  Orang  has,  in  common  with  the  Mandrill,  ( Papio 
Mormon,  Kuhl,)  the  forehead  contracted,  the  hind  head 
flattened,  huge  jaws  strongly  expanded,  zygomatic 
arches,  and  largely  developed  cranial  ridges,  but  the  ex- 
pression is  less  ferocious  from  the  face  being  more  per- 
pendicular, from  the  absence  of  the  supraciliary  ridges, 
from  the  greater  expansion  of  the  cerebral  cavity,  and 
from  the  non-developement  of  the  superior  maxillary 
ridges.  The  crown  of  the  skull  is  less  flattened  than  in 
the  Black  Orang ; the  temporal  ridges,  passing  upwards 
and  backwards,  meet  at  the  junction  of  tbe  sagittal  and 
coronal  sutures,  leaving  between  them  a smooth  tri- 
angular surface,  with  a slight  longitudinal  convexity 
along  its  middle;  the  irlerparietal  crest  rises,  as  in  the 
Ilytcna . and  other  carnivorous  animals  above  the  level 
of  the  skull  about  one  or  two-t birds  of  an  inch,  and 
divides  upon  the  crown  into  ether  three,  which  puss 
down  one  on  either  side  into  the  mastoid  ridges,  and 
the  third  straight  down  half  the  depth  of  the  occipital 
bone,  and  there  forms  a strong  protuberance;  the 
hole  in  which  bone  more  nearly  resembles  the  lower 
mammalia,  its  plane  forming  with  a line  drawn  parallel 
to  the  basilar  process  an  angle  of  from  15°  to  20°. 
The  jaw  sockets  are  much  larger,  have  a square  and 
almost  flattened  surface,  slightly  concave  laterally,  and 
convex  from  before  to  behind,  which  in  connection 
with  the  form  of  its  molar  teeth  indicates  a vegetable 
diet.  The  auditory  process  is  more  developed  than  in 
the  Chimpanzee;  the  incisive  holes  placed  an  inch 
behind  the  incisive  teeth  ; the  nasal  bone  single,  and  of 
an  elongated,  triangular  shape,  but  not  projecting 


beyond  the  nasal  processes  of  the  upper  jaw  hone;  the  SIM1A. 
space  between  the  orbits  is  narrower,  but  the  outer 
boundary  of  tbe  orbit  has  u more  anterior  aspect,  and  is 
relatively  broader  and  stronger  than  in  the  Chimpanzee. 

The  genera)  contour  of  the  face  from  the  nasal  aperture 
to  the  incisive  teeth  is  concave,  owing  to  the  greater 
dev  elopement  of  the  intermaxillary  hones;  and  the  depth 
of  the  chin  is  greater.  The  spines  of  the  vertebra*  of 
the  neck  are  of  simple  form,  but  of  great  length,  on 
account  of  the  backward  position  of  the  occipital  hole, 
the  greater  developcment  of  the  face,  and  the  general 
curving  of  the  spine  forwards.  The  sacrum  or  rump 
bone  is  longer,  narrower,  and  straighter,  and  the  ilia  or 
hip  bones  more  expanded  and  Hatter  than  in  the  Chim- 
panzee. Tiie  clavicles  are  straight,  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
blade  Ixnies  more  nearly  resemble  the  human  form,  but 
the  ocrotnUiu  is  narrower  and  claviform ; the  w hole 
upper  limb  is  very  long,  the  lingers  reaching  to  the  heel, 
but  the  thumb  which  is  very  slender  does  not  reach  the 
extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  lore  finger. 

The  hind  limbs  are  much  shorter  than  iu  the  Chimpau-  I 

zee,  and  an*  very  remarkable  for  having  the  thigh  boues 
unconnected  to  the  pelvis  by  a round  ligament  at  the 
hip-joint ; this  causes  a deterioration  of  support,  com- 
pensated, however,  by  the  advantage  they  acquire  us 
instruments  of  prehension  from  the  increase  in  extent 
and  variety  of  motion  of  the  lower  limbs.  As  to  the  foot, 
the  heel  is  short,  and  does  not  extend  so  far  back  as  in 
the  Chimpanzee;  the  foot  thumb  varies  in  the  number 
of  bones  composing  it.  Camper  describes  seven  in- 
stances in  which,  besides  tbe  metatarsal,  it  bad  but  a 
single  bone  and  no  nail,  whilst  only  one  which  he  saw 
had  a nail.  Sir  Stamford  Rallies  speaks  of  one  with- 
out a nail.  Mr.  Owen  mentions  two  in  which  there 
were  two  bones  and  a nail;  and  M.  Fred.  Cuvier  has 
described  another  similarly  circumstanced.  The  most 
important  difference,  however,  is,  that  in  this  species  the 
foot  thumb,  of  which  the  concavity  is  turned  more 
towards  the  toes,  is  shorter,  not  reaching  the  heud  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  next  toe,  whilst  in  the  Chimpan- 
zee it  always  reaches  to  the  second  phalanx  of  that  toe. 

The  hair  of  this  species  is  of  a reddish-brown  colour, 
thickest  upon  the  back,  but  thin  upon  the  front  of  the 
trunk.  They  are  nalives  of  Sumatra. 

The  8.  Satyr  us , Lin.,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Owen,  an 
immature  Orang,  with  the  deciduous  teeth,  and  pro- 
bubly  the  young  of  this  species. 

The  first  scientific  description  of  the  Red  Orang  is 
that  published  by  Vosmaer  in  1778,  aud  iu  the  same 
year  Camper  also  produced  an  Essay,  entitled  Kurt 
Ueright  itcgcns  de  O otic  ding  ran  vertchiedene  Orang- 
(Hangs,  in  which  he  details  the  results  of  his  examina- 
tion of  eight  individuals  of  this  species;  and  his  account 
of  their  unaiomical  structure  is  as  faithful  as  Tysons  of 
the  Bliwk  Orang. 

In  180S  a female  Red  Orang  was  brought  from 
Borueo  to  Paris  by  Captain  Decaeu : she  was  about 
nine  or  ten  months  oid,  her  height  from  twenty-six  to 
thirty  inches ; the  upper  extremities  from  the  arm-pits 
to  the  tips  of  the  fingers  measured  eighteen  inches,  but 
the  lower,  from  the  tup  of  the  thigh  to  the  foot,  only 
eight  or  nine.  The  head  more  nearly  resembled  the 
human  than  any  other;  the  forehead  was  high  and  pro- 
minent, and  the  brain  cose  large;  the  eyes  were  as  in 
other  Monkeys,  but  the  ears  resembled  those  of  man; 
the  nose  quite  flat  at  its  root,  but  slightly  projecting  at 
the  top,  with  the  nasal  apertures  below  ; the  lips  thin 
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3IMIA.  and  indistinct,  capable  of  projection  to  a considerable 
■^v"^  distance,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  cheek  pouches ; 

the  upper  jaw  contained  four  cutting  incisive  teeth,  of 
which  the  middle  two  were  twice  as  broad  as  the  others, 
two  short  cuspid  like  the  human,  and  three  molar  teeth 
with  blunt  tubercles  on  their  crowns  on  either  side  ; the 
lower  jaw  had  the  same  number  and  kinds  of  teeth,  but 
the  incisive  were  of  equal  size.  The  hands  had  each  four 
fingers,  and  a thumb  exactly  like  those  of  man,  except 
that  the  latter  scarcely  reached  the  first  joint  of  the  index. 
The  feet  had  also  four  fingers  and  a thumb,  but  the 
latter  set  on  further  back  than  in  man,  and  instead  of 
being  parallel  was  placed  at  a right  angle  with  the  fingers, 
the  motions  of  which  were  equally  free  with  those  of  the 
hand.  The  neck  was  very  short,  and  the  skin  on  iU 
front  very  loose,  so  that  the  animal  seemed  affected  with 
got  tie  when  lying  on  its  side  ; the  belly  was  large ; the 
nates  very  small,  and  without  either  callosity  or  tail. 
The  animal  was  almost  entirely  covered  with  ferruginous 
hair,  of  a more  or  less  deep  hue,  and  more  or  less  thick  ; 
the  colour  deepest  on  the  head,  fore  arms,  and  legs,  and 
the  hair  thickest  on  the  head,  back,  and  upper  part  of 
the  arms;  the  belly  was  thinly  covered,  and  the  face 
still  less-  The  nose,  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of 
the  feet  completely  hare.  All  the  fur  was  of  a woolly 
texture,  coarser  on  the  head,  and  directed  forwards  ; on 
the  upper  arm  the  lmir  ran  down  towards  the  ellmw, 
but  on  the  fore  arm  upwards  towards  the  same  point. 
The  skin,  especially  that  of  the  face,  was  thickish  and 
wrinkled  ; its  colour  generally  slate,  but  the  ears,  ocular 
and  oral  circlets,  the  insides  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the 
teals,  and  a longitudinal  stripe  on  the  right  side  of  the 
belly,  were  coppery-flesh-colour.  The  eyes  were  brown, 
and  the  nails  black.  Its  general  structure  was  evidently 
best  adapted  for  climbing,  and  whilst  so  employed  its 
motions  were  easy,  but  it  moved  upon  the  ground  un- 
easily ; it  first  planted  its  hands  firmly  on  the  ground, 
and  raising  itself  upon  its  long  arms  drew  the  body 
forwards,  and  brought  the  feet  beyond  the  hands,  then 
dropped  on  its  rump,  and  again  throwing  out  its  hands 
as  before  brought  the  body  and  hind  limbs  forward. 
It  never  walked  on  its  feet  except  when  held  up  by  one 
hand,  and  even  then  assisted  itself  with  the  other. 
Cuvier  states,  that  he  very  rarely  saw  it  tread  on  the 
whole  sole  of  the  foot,  but  that  commonly  it  trod  only  on 
the  outer  side,  taking  especial  care  to  avoid  its  toes  being 
rubbed  against  the  ground  ; and  even  when  it  trod  upon 
the  whole  sole  it  always  doubled  under  the  two  last 
joints,  excepting  the  thumb,  which  always  remained 
open  and  expanded.  When  quiet,  it  would  sit  upon  its 
rump,  with  the  legs  folded  under  it  like  an  Oriental. 
It  slept  either  upou  its  back  or  side,  as  might  chance, 
drawing  up  its  legs  and  crossing  its  arms  upon  its  chest. 
It  loved  to  sleep  warm,  and  collected  all  the  clothes  it 
could  get  to  cover  itself  up  before  going  to  sleep.  It 
used  its  hands  genera* ly  for  feeding  itself,  but  occasion- 
ally took  its  food  with  the  lips  only,  and  in  supping  up 
employed  its  lips  in  the  same  manner  as  other  animals 
which  have  them  projectile.  It  was  of  a mild  and 
affectionate  disposition,  but  had  great  dislike  to  children; 
was  fond  of  being  caressed,  and  gave  according  to 
Cuvier’s  account  de  veritable t baiwrt,  and  seemed  to 
have  great  enjoyment  in  sucking  the  hands  of  those  who 
approached  it,  although  it  never  sucked  its  own.  Its 
cry  was  sharp  and  guttural,  but  it  was  never  heard 
except  when  very  anxious  to  get  any  thing.  All  its 
signs  were  highly  expressive ; it  threw  its  head  forward  to 


show  its  dislike,  pouted  when  its  wishes  were  not  com-  SIMLA, 
plied  with,  and  when  very  angry  cried  aloud,  rolling 
itself  upon  the  ground,  at  which  time  its  neck  was  much 
swollen.  It  was  very  fond  of  two  kittens,  one  of  which 
it  commonly  carried  about  under  its  arm,  and  sometimes 
placed  on  its  head  ; in  this  situation,  puss  being  fright- 
ened lest  she  should  fall,  would  fix  her  claws  in  the 
Omng’s  head,  who  bore  the  pniji  generally  with  great 
patience,  but  two  or  three  times  was  observed  to  take 
the  kitten  down,  examine  her  paws  with  gTeat  attention, 
and  having  found  the  claws,  endeavour  to  pull  them 
out  with  his  fingers,  but  not  being  able  to  succeed 
attempted  no  further  injury.  It  was  taught  to  feed  with 
a spoon,  which  however  it  did  not  use  very  handily,  but 
its  intelligence  supplied  the  place  of  its  awkwardness, 
for  if  it  got  its  food  in  such  way  on  its  spoon  that  it 
could  not  take  it,  it  gave  it  to  its  neighbour  to  have  the 
food  properly  placed.  It  drank  out  of  a glaiis,  lifting  it 
with  both  hands,  and  Captain  Decaen  states  that  on  one 
occasion  having  observed  that  on  putting  the  glass  down 
it  did  not  stand  flat,  but  was  likely  to  full,  the  Oratig 
put  its  hand  to  the  side  to  support  it. 

In  August,  1817,  was  exhibited  at  Exeter  Change 
a young  male  of  this  species,  which  had  been  brought 
from  Java  by  Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  (on  the  return  of  Lord 
Amherst’s  embassy  to  China.)  in  whose  hands  he  had 
been  placed  by  Captain  Methuen,  who  had  obtained  him 
at  Ranjarmassing  on  the  South  const  of  Romeo,  to 
which  place  he  had  been  brought  from  the  highlands  of 
that  island  by  the  natives,  who  considered  him  rare, 
lie  measured  from  the  heel  to  the  crown  of  the  head 
two  feet  and  seven  inches,  and  was  covered  with  brownish- 
red  hair,  which  on  some  part  of  the  back  was  six  inches 
and  on  the  arms  five  inches  long;  over  the  hack  of  the 
hands  and  feet  the  hair  was  short  and  scanty;  the  mid- 
dle of  the  chest  and  belly,  when  he  first  arrived  in 
England,  was  Imre,  but  subsequently  became  hairy;  the 
aides  of  the  face  only  were  hairy,  like  whiskers,  and  the 
chin  had  a scanty  heard ; the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
feet  were  bare,  and  of  a deep  copper  colour;  the  eyelids 
and  margin  of  the  mouth  were  of  similar  colour,  but 
much  |>aier,  and  the  general  colour  of  the  skin  at  other 
parts  was  bluish-grey.  The  eyes  were  of  a dark  brown 
colour;  the  lids  edged  with  lashes,  and  the  lower  saccu- 
lar and  wrinkled.  The  nose  confluent  with  the  face, 
except  at  the  nostrils,  which  were  slightly  elevated,  nar- 
row, and  oblique.  The  mouth  very  prominent,  the  lips 
very  narrow  and  scarcely  perceptible  when  the  mouth  was 
shut.  The  jaws  were  furnished  with  the  same  number 
of  teeth,  and  similar  to  the  animal  described  by  Cuvier. 

The  chin  receded,  and  below  it  was  a pendulous  mem- 
brane, presenting  the  appearance  of  a double  chin,  and 
swelling  out  when  the  animal  was  irritated.  The  hands 
were  long  compared  with  their  width ; the  fingers  taper- 
ing and  small,  and  the  thumb  not  very  short,  hardly 
reaching  the  first  joint  of  the  fore-fingers;  the  foot 
thumbs  very  short,  devoid  of  nails,  and  set  on  at  a right 
angle  close  to  the  heel.  He  was  quite  incapable  of 
walking  erect,  and  his  whole  exterior  conformation 
showed  this;  his  head  leaning  forward,  forming  an  angle 
with  the  back,  and  throwing  the  centre  of  gravity  so  far 
beyond  the  perpendicular,  that  the  arms,  like  the  fore 
legs  of  quadruped*,  were  required  for  the  support  of  hr* 
body.  Indeed,  even  to  maintain  the  erect  posture  for 
but  a few  seconds  he  was  obliged  to  throw  his  arms 
above  and  behind  the  head  to  serve  as  a balance.  His 
progression  on  the  ground  was  precisely  that  described 
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SI  MIA.  by  M.  F.  Cuvier,  and  Dr.  Abel  adds,  44  strongly  rescm- 
«— v— / bles  a person  decrepit  in  the  legs,  supported  cm  stilts.’* 
His  whole  form  was  specially  adapted  to  climbing,  the 
length  and  pliability  of  his  fingers  and  toes  enabling 
him  to  grasp  with  great  ease  and  steadiness,  and  the 
strength  of  his  muscles  sufficiently  great  to  support  his 
body  for  a long  while  by  one  hand  or  foot.  In  sitting  on 
the  ground  he  crossed  his  legs  under  him,  but  on  a rope 
or  tree  he  rested  on  his  heels,  with  the  body  leaning  fur* 
wards  against  the  thighs.  Whilst  in  Java  he  lived 
on  fruit,  especially  mangostans,  of  which  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond,  and  drank  water ; but  on  the  voyage  fed 
indiscriminately  on  all  kinds  of  meat,  especially  that 
which  was  raw,  and  was  fond  of  bread,  but  preferred 
fruit  when  he  could  get  it.  He  preferred  coffee  and  tea, 
but  would  readily  take  wine,  and  was  fond  of  spirits,  as 
evinced  by  stealing  the  Captain's  brandy  bottle  ; but  at 
Exeter  Change  he  preferred  milk  and  beer  to  any  thing 
else.  Whilst  oil  shipboard  he  was  taught  '*  to  eat  with  a 
spoon  ; and  might  be  often  seen  sitting  at  the  boat- 
swain’s cabin-door  enjoying  his  coffee,  quite  unembar- 
rassed by  those  who  observed  him,  and  with  a grotesque 
and  sober  air  that  seemed  a burlesque  on  human 
nature.”  He  was  easily  irritated  when  balked  of  food 
offered  to  him,  and  showed  great  address  in  obtaining 
it.  He  neither  grimaced  nor  was  prone  to  mischief  as 
Monkeys  generally,  but  was  grave  approaching  to 
melancholy,  and  mild  in  his  disposition.  Wuh  regard 
to  the  kissing  mentioned  by  Cuvier,  and  which  this 
animal  was  also  taught,  l)r.  Abel  says,  “ This  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case  with  the  animal  I have  described. 
He  imitates  the  action  of  kissing  by  projecting  his  lips 
against  the  face  of  his  keeper,  but  gives  them  no  im- 
pulse.” When  excited  to  violent  rage  he  would  open 
his  mouth,  show  his  teeth,  seize  and  bite  those  who 
were  near  him.  “ Sometimes  indeed  he  seemed  to  be 
almost  driven  to  desperation  ; and  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions committed  an  act  which,  in  a rational  being,  would 
have  been  called  the  threatening  of  suicide.  It  repeat- 
edly refused  an  orange  when  lie  attempted  to  take  it  he 
would  shriek  violently,  and  swing  furiously  about  the 
ropes  ; then  return  and  again  endeavour  to  obtain  it ; if 
again  refused  he  would  roll  for  some  time  like  an  angry 
child  upon  the  deck,  uttering  the  most  piercing  screams, 
and  then  suddenly  starting  up  rush  over  the  side  of 
the  ship  and  disappear.  On  first  witnessing  this  act, 
we  thought  that  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  sea; 
but  on  a search  being  made  found  him  concealed  tinder 
the  chains.**  Whilst  on  the  voyage  he  once  exhibited 
great  alarm  when  eight  large  Turtles  were  brought  on 
board  the  ship,  climbing  higher  than  he  had  ever  been 
before,  and  looking  down  upon  them,  projecting  his 
•ong  lips  into  the  form  of  a Hog’s  snout,  and  uttering  a 
noise  between  the  croaking  of  a frog  and  the  grunting 
of  a Pig.  After  he  had  been  brought  to  England  he 
showed  nearly  the  same  degree  of  fear  when  a live  Tor- 
toise was  brought  into  the  room.  Whilst  in  Java  he 
lodged  in  a large  tamarind  tree,  where  he  formed  a bed 
by  intertwining  the  smaller  branches  and  covering  them 
with  leaves ; here  he  would  lie  during  the  day  with  his 
head  projecting,  and  watching  what  was  going  on 
below,  but  on  seeing  the  approach  of  any  fruit  would 
descend  to  gel  his  share.  He  retired  to  rest  at  sunset, 
and  rose  with  the  sun  in  the  morning.  On  board  of 
ship  lie  slept  at  the  mast-head,  taking  care  to  have  the 
surface  smooth  before  he  spread  out  his  sail,  having  done 
which  he  laid  down  on  his  back  and  turned  it  over  him. 


If  he  could  not  find  a sail,  he  would  either  steal  one  of  SIMIA*' 
the  sailor's  jackets  or  empty  a hammock  of  its  blaukets 
to  make  up  his  bed.  Of  some  small  Monkeys  which 
were  brought  over  with  him  he  took  but  little  notice 
whilst  observed,  but  Dr.  Abel  thinks  he  made  more 
free  with  (hem  when  unnoticed,  as  on  one  occasion  he 
was  caught  playing  with  a young  male  Monkey;  but 
although  the  Monkeys  had  a great  predilection  for 
him,  and  when  broken  loose  were  found  about  bis 
resting  place,  yet  their  intercourse  did  not  seem  that 
of  equals,  as  the  Orang  Outang  never  condescended  to 
romp  with  them  as  he  did  with  the  ship’s  boys;  and 
once  he  attempted  to  throw  overboard  a cage  containing 
three  of  them.  He#died  on  the  1st  of  April,  1819, 
having  been  an  object  of  great  interest  and  curiosity 
to  the  public,  and  the  first  of  his  species  which  had  been 
exhibited  alive  in  England. 

Since  that  time  several  have  been  brought  to  England. 

In  the  Spring  of  1S35,  a female,  one  of  four  brought 
from  Calcutta,  the  others  having  died,  was  exhibited  at 
the  Surrey  Zoological  Cardens : her  height  was  only 
two  feet  and  two  inches;  of  which  the  fore  limbs  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  measured 
twenty-one  inches. 

At  the  present  time,  July,  1538,  the  Zoological 
Society  have  in  their  gardens  at  the  Regent's  Park 
two  individuals  of  this  species,  the  one  a female  of  this 
species,  and  the  same  height  ns  the  last  mentioned  ; her 
foot  thumbs  have  no  nails.  When  left  to  herself  upon 
the  ground,  and  induced  to  walk,  she  supports  herself 
upon  her  fore  limbs,  resting  on  her  bent  knuckles,  the 
hind  limbs  being  at  the  same  time  bent  outwards,  and 
the  outside  of  the  foot  being  applied  to  the  ground 
instead  of  the  sole.  Rut  when  she  moves  more  quickly, 
the  body  in  swung  forwards  on  the  Cure  limbs,  as 
already  described.  The  other  is  a nude,  and  not  so 
large ; he  was  brought  to  the  gardens  in  the  beginning 
of  June  last. 

Instances  of  larger  individuals  of  this  species  exist  in 
several  collections:  in  the  MtiKeuin  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  as  already  slated,  is  the  skeleton  of  a female 
measuring  four  feet  one  inch  and  a half ; in  that  of 
Leyden  are  some  of  still  greater  size  ; and  but  lately, 

M.  Solomon  Muller  has  brought  to  Heidelberg  it  speci 
men  from  Borneo  which  measures  between  six  and  seven 
feet  in  height,  and  thus  corroborates  the  interesting  nar- 
rative given  by  Dr.Clarke  Abel  in  the  Atialic  Rexarchtt, 
vol.  xv.  1S25,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — 

“A  boat  party  from  the  brig  Mary  Ann  Sophia 
having  landed  for  the  purpose  of  obiaining  water  at 
Ramboom,  near  Touraman,  on  the  North-West  coast  of 
Sumatra,  where  there  was  much  cultivated  ground  and 
but  lew  trees,  discovered  on  one  of  the  trees  a gigantic 
animal  of  the  Monkey  tribe.  On  their  approach  he  came 
to  the  ground,  but  when  pursued  he  fled  to  a distant 
tree,  exhibiting  as  he  moved  the  appearance  of  a tall, 
manlike  figure  covered  with  shining  brown  hair,  walk- 
ing erect  with  a waddling  gait,  but  sometimes  accelerat- 
ing his  motion  with  his  hands,  and  occasionally  impel- 
ling himself  forward  with  the  bough  of  a tree.  Walk- 
ing upon  the  ground,  in  which  even  when  assisted  by 
his  hands  or  a slick,  his  gait  was  stow  and  vacillating, 
was  evidently  not  that  for  which  his  organization  was 
beat  adapted  ; this  was  rendered  manifest  by  the  agility 
he  displayed  when  on  reaching  a clump  of  trees  he 
ascended  by  one  spring  to  s lofty  branch,  and  spring- 
ing from  branch  to  branch  with  the  ease  and  alacrity 
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8IMIA.  of  a common  Monkey,  passed  from  tree  to  Iree  with 
speed  as  rapid  as  the  progress  of  a swift  horse. 
Considerable  difficulty,  therefore,  occurred  in  getting 
aim  at  him,  and  it  was  only  by  cutting  down  tree 
after  tree  so  as  to  lessen  his  range  that  this  could 
be  obtained.  At  last,  however,  having  received  five 
lolls,  he  sunk  on  the  branch  of  a tree,  and  vomited  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood*  The  ammunition  having 
been  exhausted,  his  assailants  cut  down  the  tree  on  which 
lie  lay,  expecting  to  secure  him,  hut  whilst  it  was  falling, 
to  their  great  surprise,  he  sprung  with  apparently  undi- 
minished \igonr  to  a neighbouring  tree ; and  this  teat 
was  repeated  till  they  had  cut  down  all  the  trees,  which 
alone  brought  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  exhibited 
great  strength  and  agility  till  overcome  by  stoning  and 
spearing."  When  nearly  dying,  “he seized  a spear  mode 
of  a supple  wood,  which  would  have  withstood  the 
strength  of  the  stoutest  man.  and  shivered  it  in  pieces ; 
in  the  words  of  the  narrator,  he  broke  it  as  if  it  had 
been  a carrot.’*  The  raan-like  expres>ion  of  his  coun- 
tenance. and  the  piteous  manner  of  placing  his  hands 
upon  his  wounds,  distressed  the  feelings  of  his  assail- 
unts,  “ and  almost  made  them  question  the  nature  of  the 
act  they  were  committing."  This  animal  was  said  by 
his  captors  to  be  about  eight  fret  high,  but  Captain 
Cornfoot,  to  whom  the  vessel  tie  longed,  told  Dr.  Abel 
that  when  brought  on  board  his  ship  “ he  was  full  a 
head  taller  than  any  man  on  board,  measuring  seven 
feet  in  what  might  be  called  his  ordinary  standing  pos- 
ture, and  eight  feet  when  suspended  for  the  purpose  of 
being  skinned.  The  difference  between  the  two  Dr. 
Aliei  properly  accounts  for  by  referring  the  shorter  mea- 
sure to  “ the  natural  bending  posture  of  the  Ape  tribe.’’ 
The  length  of  the  head  from  the  point  of  the  chin  to  the 
top  of  the  forehead  was  nine  inches,  and  from  the  mouth 
to  the  setting  on  of  the  neck  tour  and  a half  inches. 
The  face  was  bare,  much  wrinkled,  and  dark  lead-co- 
loured, having  only  a few  straggling  short  downy  hairs, 
except  at  the  lower  part,  where  the  beard  springing  from 
the  upper  lip  near  the  corners  of  the  mouth  in  shape  of 
mustachios,  and  about  three  inches  long,  descended  to 
intermingle  with  that  on  the  chin,  of  a chestnut  colour, 
and  very  wavy  appearance.  In  the  words  of  his 
biographer,  “ the  chin  was  fringed  from  the  extremity 
of  one  ear  to  the  other  with  a beard  that  curled  neatly 
on  each  side,  and  formed  altogether  an  ornament  rather 
than  a frightful  appendage  to  his  visage.”  The  mouth 
projected  considerably  in  a mamillary  form,  aud  its 
opening  very  large,  being  six  inches  in  circumference; 
the  lips  were  half  an  inch  thick,  though  when  dosed 
they  appeared  narrow.  The  nose  was  scarcely  raised 
above  the  face,  and  had  the  two  nostrils  placed  obliquely 
side  by  side;  the  eyes  small,  about  ao  inch  apart,  and 
the  lids  well  fringed  with  lashes  ; the  ears  an  inch  am)  a 
half  long,  scarcely  an  inch  wide,  lying  close  to  the  head, 
and  resembling  those  of  man,  except  in  the  deficiency  of 
the  lower  lobe ; the  hair  of  the  head  five  inches  long, 
reddish-brown,  and  growing  from  behind  forwards; 
the  skin,  of  a dark  lead  colour,  was  covered  with  very 
long  hair,  commencing  at  (he  back  of  the  last  joints  of 
the  fingers,  it  inclined  a little  back  towards  the  wrists, 
arid  then  directly  upwards  along  the  fore  arm,  but  on 
the  upper  arm  downwards,  and  from  its  length  hanging 
shaggy  lx*!ow  the  arm  ; from  the  shoulders  in  large,  long, 
massy  tufts,  which,  mingling  with  the  long  hair  on  the 
back,  formed  a long  mass  to  the  centre  of  the  laxly ; the 
flanks  were  also  covered  with  long  hair  which  descended 


below  the  rump  and  thighs,  and  the  back  of  the  feet  as  SIS11A. 
liir  us  the  last  joints  of  the  toes,  were  also  clad  in  long 
brown  hair ; on  the  upper  part  of  the  back  the  hair  is 
much  thinner  than  elsewhere,  and  small  tufts  curling 
abruptly  upwards  at  its  junction  with  the  neck  correspond 
to  the  direction  of  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

Upon  the  chest  and  belly  the  skin  was  probably  compa- 
ratively bare  of  hair.  The  arms  were  long  in  proportion 
to  the  animal's  height,  and  in  relation  to  those  of  mail ; 
but  his  legs  were  in  wine  respects  much  shorter.  The 
length  of  the  hand  from  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  to 
the  wrist  was  twelve  inches,  and  of  the  finger  itself  aix 
inches  and  three-quarters;  the  thumb  was  two  and  a 
half  iuchcs,  and  reached  to  the  first  joinl  of  the  fore 
finger ; the  nails  were  strong,  convex,  and  black ; the 
pul  ms  naked  to  the  w rists,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
face.  The  foot  measured  from  the  heel  to  the  top  of  the 
middle  toe  fourteen  inches,  the  toe  itself  six  inches,  and 
the  foot  thumb  four  and  a half  inches,  set  on  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  the  foot,  and  proportionally  very  short; 
the  soles  bare.  The  teeth  were  thirty-two  in  number, 
four  incisive,  two  cuspid,  and  ten  molar  in  each  jaw,  and 
closely  resembling  each  other  both  above  and  below, 
except  that  the  middle  two  upper  incisive*  were  twice  as 
broad  as  the  lateral  ones;  the  enamel  exposed  on  the 
incisive  was  to  the  depth  of  seven-eighths  of  an  inch, 
and  on  the  cuspid  to  an  inch  and  an  eighth,  giving  the 
relative  height  of  the  body  of  each  tooth. 

9.  Wurmbiu  Finch. ; Pong n G'urmbtt,  Kuhl ; Grand 
Orang-Out/tng,  (Jeulfr. ; Dusky  Orang.  This  species 
resembles  the  last  in  stature,  and  in  the  large  size  of  its 
cuspid  teeth,  but  differs  from  it,  according  to  Mr.  Owen, 
in  “ the  more  oblique  plane  of  the  orbits;"  and,  con- 
sequently, the  straightness  of  the  contour  of  the  skull 
between  the  forehead  and  incisive  teeth.  The  external 
boundaries  of  the  orbits  are  broad,  have  a rough,  irre- 
gular surface,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  callous 
protuberances  which  characterise  the  sides  of  the  face  in 
the  adult  male.  VVurmb  says  that  these  protuberances 
exist  in  both  sexes,  but  that  they  are  less  developed  in 
the  female.  Tne  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  is  also 
proportionally  longer  than  in  the  last  species.  The  body 
is  covered  with  loose,  lung  hair  of  a deep  fuscous  colour, 
in  some  parts  approaching  to  black.  The  hands  are 
reddish.  It  is  a native  of  Borneo.  To  this  species 
there  now  appears  but  little  doubt  that  the  animal 
called  the  Pott  go  belongs.  The  first  notice  we  have  of 
it,  rather  apocryphal  however,  is  that  in  Purchas’s  Pt7- 
gritru ; he  says,  “ This  Pongo  is  in  all  its  proportions 
like  a man,  but  that  he  is  more  like  a giant  creature  than 
a man  ; for  he  is  very  tall,  and  hath  a man’s  face,  hol- 
low-eyed, with  long  hair  upon  his  brows.  His  face  and 
ears  are  without  hair,  and  his  huuds  also-  His  body  is 
full  of  hair,  but  not  very  thick,  and  it  is  of  a donnish 
colour.  He  differed)  not  from  a man  but  in  his  legs, 
for  he  hath  no  calf.  He  goeth  always  on  his  legs,  and 
carries  his  hands  clasped  on  the  nape  of  his  neck,  when 
he  goeth  upon  the  ground.  They  sleep  in  the  trees, 
and  build  shelters  for  the  rain.  They  feed  upon  fruits 
that  they  find  in  the  woods,  and  upon  nuts;  for  they 
eat  no  kind  of  flesh.  They  cannot  speak,  and  have  no 
understanding,  no  more  than  a beast.  The  people  of 
the  country,  when  they  travel  in  the  woods,  make  fires, 
where  they  sleep  in  the  night;  and  in  the  morning, 
when  they  are  gone,  the  Pongoc*  will  come  and  set 
about  the  fire  till  it  goeth  out ; for  they  have  no  under- 
standing to  lay  the  wood  together.  They  go  many 
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SIMIA.  together,  and  kill  many  negroes  that  travel  in  the  woods. 
■— v* — ^ Many  times  they  foil  upon  Elephants  which  come  to 
feed  where  they  be,  and  so  beat  them  with  their  clubbed 
fists  and  pieces  of  wood  that  they  will  nut  away  roaring 
from  them.  These  Pongee*  are  never  taken  alive,  be- 
cause they  are  so  strong  that  ten  men  cannot  hold  one 
of  them.  But  they  take  many  of  their  young  ones  with 
poisoned  arrows.  The  young  Pongo  huu^eth  on  his 
mother's  belly  with  his  hands  fast  clasped  about  hers, 
so  that  when  any  of  the  country  people  kill  any  of  the 
females,  they  take  the  young  011c  which  hangeth  fast 
upon  hia  mother.  When  they  die  among  themselves, 
they  cover  the  dead  with  great  heaps  of  houghs  and 
wood,  which  is  commonly  found  in  the  forests.” 

To  Wurmb,  however,  is  due  the  honour  of  having 
first  given  an  authentic  account  of  this  animal  in  the 
Verhanddengen  van  he  l Batariaasch  G enooUrha jxii , 
vol.  iL,  which  being  a book  of  difficult  access,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  may  not  be  misplaced.  After  some 
general  observations,  he  says,  “ The  older  and  best  in- 
formed Javanese  know  of  no  other  Orang-Outangs  than 
those  which  are  common  Apes ; and  they  only  include 
in  these  two  kinds  of  tailless  Monkeys  which  Button 
arranges  under  the  heads  of  Pongo*  and  Jocko*.  Both 
come  almost  entirely  from  Borneo,  and  whatever  travel- 
lers may  assert,  are  as  rarely  found  in  our  island  as  the 
Lions  and  Elephants  marked  on  the  Maps  of  Great 
Java.”,. The  smaller  kind,  called  by  Buffnll,  for 
brevity,  by  the  Cotigoese  name  Jocko,  are  often  brought 
here  by  the  Banjareese  vessels.  Oue  of  them  was 
conveyed  alive  to  Europe  in  1776.  and  is  very  circumstan- 
tially described  by  Vosmacr,”  (Description  de  l' Orang- 

Outang,  Amsterdam,  1778.) “ But  the  Orang- 

Outangs  of  the  larger  kind,  the  Pongos  of  Button,  are 
very  scarce  even  in  Borneo ; and,  owing  to  the  great 
difficulty  of  overcoming  these  strong  and  savage  animal*, 
we  have  not  for  the  last  twenty  years  been  able  to  obtain 
one ; nor  should  we  have  now  succeeded  but  for  the 
zealous  co-operation  of  M.  Palm,  Resident  at  Rembang, 
who  having  been  despatched  by  the  authorities  here  on 
an  important  mission  to  Luccadana.  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  inquire  about  these  animals,  and  at 
last,  after  much  trouble,  procuring  one,  sent  it  preserved 
in  arrack  to  the  Batavian  Society  here.  This  I shall 
now  describe,  and  show  how  useless  it  is  to  seek  in  this 
kind  of  Orang-Outang  for  the  Boach-mentch  of  Bontius. 
The  head  of  the  Great  Borneo  Orang-Outang  is  ra- 
ther pointed  at  the  back  part,  the  muzzle  projects,  ond 
on  either  cheek  is  a broad  fleshy  protuberance  or  jowl 
larger  than  the  breadth  of  the  head  ; the  cars  are  small, 
naked,  and  flat  on  the  head ; the  eyes  small  and  pro- 
minent; the  nose  without  any  remarkable  projection 
consists  principally  of  two  long  oblique  and  parallel 
alits  or  apertures ; the  mouth  is  furnished  with  thick 
lips,  and  has  no  cheek-pouches ; the  tongue  thick 
and  broad,  and  on  it  were  found  some  remains  of 
vegetables  on  which  the  animal  had  been  feeding.  In 
each  jaw  are  four  broad  incisive  teeth  between  two 
tusks  thick  and  projecting  above  them.  The  fac;  is 
black-brown  and  uncovered  with  hair,  except  a very  thin 
beard.  The  neck  very  short.  The  breast  much  broader 
than  the  hips.  On  the  rump  there  in  neither  tail  nor 
any  appendage.  The  hands  are  long,  and  on  their  in- 
side, as  well  as  the  fingers,  of  a black  brown  colour  and 
without  hair.  The  legs  short  and  slender,  but  very 
muscular.  The  toes  and  fingers  furnished  with  bluck 
nails  very  like  those  of  man,  except  those  of  the  great 


toes  which  are  much  smaller  and  shorter,  and  probably  SIMIA. 
cuu*ed  by  the  great  use  of  those  limbs.  The  breast  and  ^ 
belly  are  bare,  and  the  rest  of  the  body,  except  the  face, 
cars,  and  insides  of  the  hands,  feet,  and  fingers,  covered 
with  thin  brown  hair,  in  some  parts  a finger  long.  Be- 
neath the  skin  of  the  throat  and  chest  are  found  two 
sacks,  of  which  one  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  the 
chest,  and  as  well  as  the  other,  which  was  smaller  and 
contained  within  the  large  one,  communicated  with  the 
windpipe.  As  to  the  capture  of  this  animal,  M.  Palm 
relates  that  lie  defended  himself  so  strenuously  with 
heavy  boughs  which  he  broke  off  from  the  trees,  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  taking  him  alive.  This  pro- 
pensity is  common  to  this  animal  ond  to  the  African 
Pongos,  which,  according  to  Battec,  attack  even  Ele- 
phants with  such  weapous  and  drive  them  from  their 
usual  reaorta.” 

Wurmb  has  given  a very  full  description  of  the  di- 
mensions of  this  animal,  which  was  a male,  and  the  fol- 
lowing arc  some  of  the  most  important : — the  total 
length  from  the  soles  of  the  feet  to  the  top  of  the  head 
was  three  feet  ten  inches  and  three-eighths ; hut  when 
first  killed  it  was  said  to  have  measured  forty-nine  inches.  , 

The  circumference  of  the  body  around  the  shoulders 
three  feel  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch ; around  the  chest 
three  feet  three  inches  and  a half;  and  around  the  hips 
two  feet  four  inches  and  a quarter.  Total  length  of  the 
fore  limbs  from  the  shoulder*  to  llie  tips  of  the  fingers 
three  fret  and  half  an  iuch,  of  which  the  baud  from  the 
wrist  to  the  lip  of  the  middle  finger  measured  nine 
inches  and  three-quarters,  the  fore  arm  fourteen  inches 
and  a quarter,  and  the  upper  arm  twelve  inches  and  a 
half.  The  hind  limbs  measured,  from  the  top  of  the 
thigh-bone  to  the  heel,  twenty  inches  and  three-eighths, 
of  which  the  thigh  had  nine  inches  and  a quarter,  and 
the  leg,  from  the  knee  to  the  sole,  eleven  inches  and 
one-eighth  ; the  sole  measured,  from  the  licet  to  the  tip 
of  the  third  toe,  eleven  inches  and  three-eighths.  The 
following  are  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  head 
the  vertical  diameter  was  ten  inches  and  three-eighths  ; 
the  lateral  transverse  diameter  at  three  inches  and  three- 
eighths  below  the  crown  six  inches  and  a half,  and  at  six 
inches  and  five-eighths  below  the  same  point  nine  inches 
and  u half ; the  length  from  the  eye-brows  to  the  back 
of  the  head  six  inches  and  three -eighths,  and  from  the 
top  of  the  eye-brows  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip  four 
inches  and  seven-eighths ; the  projection  of  the  snout 
three  inches  and  a half ; the  breadth  of  each  orbit  one 
inch  and  one-eighth, and  between  the  two  orbits  the  same. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  same  Transaction*, 

Wurmb  gives  the  dimensions  of  a female  Pong*),  and 
states  dial  the  principal  difference  consists  in  the  female  , 
having  the  hands  and  feet  longer,  and  in  the  jowls  or 
fleshy  protuberances  of  the  cheeks  being  of  a smaller 
size ; in  all  other  respects  they  are  the  same,  and  the 
whole  breast  is  covered  with  an  air-sack  ns  in  the  male. 

Audebert  has  given  an  engraving  of  the  skeleton  of 
the  Pongo  described  by  Wurmb,  and  sent  by  him  to 
Holland,  but  states  that  Wurmb  is  incorrect  in  consider- 
ing the  Pongo  of  Button  as  identical  with  that  which 
he  has  described  ; the  Pongo  of  the  latter  writer  being 
an  African  animal,  not  more  than  two  and  a half,  or  at 
most  three  feet,  and  already  noticed  as  the  Pigmy  of  Tyson. 

It  has  been  matter  of  great  dispute  among  naturalists 
whether  the  Pongo  of  Wurmb  was  a distinct  species,  or 
only  nn  adult  Orang.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  held  the 
former  opinion  in  a paper.  Hut  let  Orang-Outangs , an 
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SIM  I A.  extract  from  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  des 
BImTlaR.  ^r^ncca  P01  Philomalhique  for  1797,  in 

^ which,  after  describing  the  various  points  of  difference 
^>etwccn  the  Pongo  and  the  Orangs,  he  says,  that 
“ Wurmb’s  Orang  approaches  the  Mandrills  and  even 
surpasses  them  in  the  size  of  its  jaws,  the  bulk  of  its 
teeth,  and  the  great  length  of  the  cuspid  teeth,  which 
circumstances  connect  it  with  the  Carnivora,  besides 
that  from  its  occiput,  as  in  Lions  and  Tigers,  (here  arc 
three  crests,  tolerably  distinct  and  solid,  two  running 
towards  the  auditory  holes,  and  the  third  passing  for- 
ward and  bifurcating  on  the  forehead.”  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Owen,  in  a paper  given  to  the  Zoological 
Society  in  November,  1830,  and  more  at  large  in  another 
paper  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Transactions, 
contends  for,  and  proves  satisfactorily  that  the  Pongo  of 
Wurmb  is  only  on  adult  Orang,  pointing  out  several 
coincidences  iu  the  skulls  of  a young  Orang  and  of  the 
Pongo,  which  are  independent  of  the  second  dentition, 
viz.,  the  absence  of  projecting  supraciliary  ridges,  the 
presence  of  double  condyloid  holes,  of  numerous  mfra- 
orbilary  and  molar  holes  ; the  same  disposition  of  cra- 
nial sutures  and  form  of  nasal  bone,  and  the  same  differ- 
ence from  the  Chimpanzee  in  the  contraction  of  the 
interorbital  space.  He  then  follows  out  the  progress  of 
dentition  and  shows  Rudolphi’s  inference,  that  the  adult 
Orang  must  equal  the  Pongo  in  size,  on  account  of  the 
large  size  of  the  germs  of  the  second  or  permanent  set  of 
teeth,  is  correct ; and  further  observing,  that  the  large 
size  of  the  jaws  is  dependent  on  the  great  developcment 
of  the  cuspid  teeth  ; he  stales  that  the  crests  of  the 
cranium  and  the  facial  angle  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  powerful  muscles  of  mandiication,  and 
of  the  developement  of  the  extremely  large  laniarii  or 
euspid  teeth.  Another  remarkable  character,  viz.  the 
absence  of  a round  ligament  to  connect  the  head  of  the 
thighbone  with  the  pelvis,  observed  by  Meckel  as  occur- 
ring both  in  the  Pongo  and  Orang,  still  further  tends  to 
support  the  identity  of  the  two  animals. 

Fischer,  in  his  notice  of  this  species,  states  in  a note, 
qui  hanc  spec i an  pro  S.  Satyro  adulta  ducant ; 
but  adds,  permulta  tamen  sententim  isti  repugnare 
videnlur.  Mr.  Owen  also  observes,  “ that  the  species 
called  A'.  Salyrut  by  Linnsus  is  on  Orator  Utan  in  the 
immature  state,  and  with  deciduous  teeth,  but  does  not 
mention  to  which  species  it  belougs. 


8*  Morio,  Owen.  The  existence  of  this  species  rests  SIHIA. 
only  upon  the  examination  of  a skull  by  Mr.  Owen,  and  Sj  jjJlAR 
which  " at  first  suggests  the  idea  of  its  being  an  inter-  , * 

mediate  stage  of  growth  between  the  young  and  adult 
•Stmm  Satyr  us  or  Pongo.”  The  examination  of  the 
teeth,  however,  showed  that  they  were  larger  than  the 
deciduous  or  first  set,  and  of  different  proportionate  size 
among  themselves  than  in  the  permanent  set  of  S.  Sa- 
tyrus ; their  molar  and  cuspid  being  smaller,  and  the 
cuspid  much  smaller,  whilst  the  upper  incisive  have 
nearly,  and  the  lower  fully,  the  same  size  as  those  of 
the  Great  Pongo.  The  cerebral  portion  of  the  skull 
equalled  that  of  the  Ton  go,  but  its  maxillary  portion 
was  smaller;  so  that  the  cranium  rising  above  the  or- 
bits, and  being  like  the  Pongo  more  convex  on  its 
coronal  aspect  than  the  Chimpanzee,  and  wanting  the 
prominent  supraciliary  ridge,  it  has  a more  anthropoid 
character.  Rudiments  of  the  ridges  characterising  the 
mature  Pongo  are  also  found,  but  not  so  much  de- 
veloped, and  there  is  not  any  mesial  occipital  ridge. 

The  temporal  bones  join  the  frontal  as  in  the  Chim- 
panzee ; but  the  occipital  hole  is  more  posterior  than  in 
the  Chimpanzee  and  less  than  in  the  Pongo,  and  its 
plane  less  oblique  than  in  the  latter  species.  The  prin- 
cipal distinction,  however,  of  this  skull  from  the  Pongos, 
cither  of  Borneo  or  Sumatra,  is  derived  from  the  smaller 
developement  of  their  cuspid  teeth,  which  are  so  placed 
that  those  of  the  lower  jaw  are  worn  down  by  rubbing 
against  the  incisive  teeth.  Mr.  Owen  considers  that 
the  size  of  the  cuspid  teeth  in  this  species  is  less, 
because  that  from  the  animal’s  bulk,  which  he  presumes 
to  be  at  least  one-third  less  than  cither  of  the  two  last 
named  species,  it  is  more  easy  of  concealment  than 
either  of  them,  and  does  not  therefore  need  such  de- 
fensive organs  as  they  are  provided  with,  on  account  of 
being  less  capable  of  secreting  themselves  from  the 
predaceous  animals  which  ore  likely  to  attack  them. 

See  Linnsi  Systrma  Nature  a Gmelin ; Tyson, 

Anatomy  of  a Pigmy  ; Traill,  in  Memoirs  of  the  Wer- 
nerian Natural  History  Society , vol.  iii.;  Abel,  in 
Narrative  of  a Journey  in  the  Interior  of  China , and  in 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xv. ; F.  Cuvier  and  Geoffrey 
St.  Hilaire,  Histoire  des  Mammifirts  ; Owen,  in  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  of  Science  and  Correspond- 
ence of  the  Zoological  Society ; and  in  Zoological 
Transactions,  voU  i.  and  ii. 


SPMILAR,  Fr.  similairt ; It  timigli- 

Simila'rity,  ante  ; Sp.  semejante ; Lat.  st- 

Si'milarly,  ^milis ; Gr.  opaXoc,  even.  See 

Si'mile,  [ Dissimilar,  Rxsemble,  &c. 

Similitude,  Like;  having  like  qualities, 

Similitu'dinary,  like  appearances. 

He  seyde  by  a tymylitude,  lb*  that  sowith  gede  out  to  sowc  his 
seed,  sod  while  h«  sowith,  sum  f«lde  bisidt*  the  wove. 

IfSclif.  Luke,  ch.  viii. 

He  spake  by  a similitude.  A sower  went  out  to  sows  his  sede  : 
and  as  he  sowed,  some  ft)  by  the  ways  sy«te. 

B>Ur,  Anna  1551. 


■ Tlius  she  sayde : 

That  pitee  renneth  sone  in  gentil  herte 
(Feting  his  umihtnde  in  peines  stnerte) 

Is  proved  alle  day,  as  men  may  see. 

As  wet  by  werke  as  by  auctoritee. 

For  gentil  hene  kithetli  gcntillcaw. 

CAnuctr.  The  .Sys (tree*  Tale,  v.  10792. 

A ttraunt  that  was  lunge  vf  Cccyle,  that  had  assayed  the  prrill 


or  his  estate,  shewed  by  similitude  the  <1  redes  of  rcalmes  by  gaste- 
nesse  of  a twerde,  that  honge  oner  the  heed  of  his  familirr. 

Chnucer.  Boeciut,  book  iii.  1M  Ccmtalutumr. 
The  limu’itndn  prone  nothyng,  but  arc  made  to  expresse  more 
play  nly  that  which  is  contnyned  in  the  Scripture,  and  to  lead  the* 
into  the  spiritual!  rndcTslaiuiing  of  the  text. 

Tyndall.  Market,  p.  170.  The  Obedience  of  a Christian  Man. 
Du.  Saw.  But  what  said  Jaques  ? 

Did  he  not  moralise  this  spectacle  f 
1 Lord.  O yes,  into  a thousand  timt/tei. 

Shaktpeare.  At  Yam  Like  U,  fob  190. 
But  Spoadauus  would  excuse  Homer,  for  expressing  no  mom  of 
his  applyration,  with  affirming  it  impossible  that  the  thing  com- 
pared, and  th«  comparison,  should  answer*  in  all  parts  ; and  there- 
fore alledges  the  vulgar  vndentanding  of  a nmtle,  which  is  as 
gn>s»«  as  it  i*  vulgar ; that  a similitude  must  mo  pede  temper 
ctaudicare.  Chapman.  Hamer.  I had,  book  ii.  Comment. 

— — Had  Phoebus  faild  to  move 

.ASncas,  in  similitude  of  Periphas  (the  sonne 

Of  grave  Kpjdvs)  king  ut  aruies,  and  had  good  service  done 

Tu  oh!  Anchors  j being  wise,  and  even  with  him  in  year**. 

id.  lb.  book  xvii. 
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SIMILAR.  The  same  kind  of  iMHirisbment  taken  in  by  animals,  i*  turned 
— into  blowl,  milk,  flesh,  bones,  nerves,  and  all  the  other  stmt Jar 
SIMONY,  part*. 

‘ i— y-i_  ' Cudwortk.  / ntelieclual  System,  book  i.  ch.  L p.  32. 

My  present  concern  is  with  the  commandment  to  love  our 
neighbour,  which  is  a duty  second  and  stmt  lor  to  that  of  the  love 
of  God.  Waterland.  Works,  vol.  is.  p.  23.  5mw*  12. 

Our  Sarioar  chose  this  «wwi/»/»Ml«iary  way  to  express  oar  union 
with  himself.  Dr.  Patter.  Cknstopkaly.  (1680,)  p.  44. 

To  which  let  me  here  add  another  near  of  kin  to  this,  at  least  in 
name,  and  that  is  letting  the  mind  upon  the  suggestion  of  any 
new  notion  run  immediately  after  stunhrt  to  make  it  the  clearer  to 
itself;  which,  though  it  may  be  a good  way,  amt  useful  in  the  ex* 
plaining  our  thoughts  to  others,  yet  it  is  by  no  mean*  a right 
method  to  settle  true  notions  of  any  thing  in  ourselves,  because 
hwkn  always  fail  in  some  part,  and  come  short  of  that  exactness 
which  our  conceptions  should  have  to  things,  if  w«  would  think 
aright. 

Lock*.  W ’arks,  vol.  iii.  p.  416.  Oh  Ike  Conduct  of  tkt  Under- 
standing. 

From  the  knowledge  I had  of  this  tree,  and  the  ri mitarity  H 
bore  to  the  spruce,  I judged  that,  with  the  addition  of  int|NR»ared 
juke  of  wort  and  melasscs,  it  would  make  a very  wholesome  brer. 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  book  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  62. 

Such  is  the  similitude  between  Judaism,  the  ancient  stock,  and 
Christianity,  which  was  ingrafted  upon  it. 

Gt/pin.  Sermon  42.  vol.  iii.  p.  417. 
f To  the  greater  part  of  manufactures,  besides,  it  has  already  been 
observed,  there  are  other  collateral  manufacture*  uf  so  similar  a 
nature,  that  a workman  can  easily  transfer  his  industry  from  one 
of  them  to  another. 

Smith.  H'eaJtk  of  Suttont,  voL  u.  book  iv.  eh.  ii.  p.  263. 

In  all  cases  this  apparent  distance  is  proportioned  to  the  dis* 
tance  between  the  point  of  the  retina,  where  the  picture  is  madeia 
one  eye,  and  the  point  which  is  situate  nnularly  to  that  on  which 
the  picture  is  made  on  the  other  eye. 

Reid.  On  tie  Mind,  ch.  V».  sec.  3.  p.  324. 
SIMMER,  written  by  More  timber,  and  by  Skinner 
rimper  ; the  latter  thinks  it  the  same  word  as  simper, 
tubridtrt,  q.  v. 

To  boil  or  bubble  gently ; with  a gentle  noise. 

Placing  the  vrsscl  in  warm  sand,  increase  the  bsat  by  degrees, 
till  the  spirit  of  wine  begins  to  itmmrr  or  to  boil  a little. 

Hoyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  712,  Of  CWwn. 

Which  things  seem  to  me  to  be  contriv'd  even  in  the  behalf  of 
these  creatures  themselves,  that  their  vital  heat  and  moisture  may 
not  always  onsly  timber  in  one  sluggish  tenour,  but  sometimes 
boil  up  higbvr  and  seethe  over,  the  fire  of  life  being  more  than  or* 
dinarily  kindled  upon  some  emergent  occasion. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  book  ii.  ch.  xii.  fol.  62. 

SIMNEL.Low  Lat.  timinellut,  timndlut,  tymaellut. 
Spelman  calls  it 

A purer  kind  of  bread,  so  named,  because  made  a 
simila , that  is,  the  purer  part  of  meal. 

IH  to  thee  a stmne/i  bring, 

’Gainst  thou  go'st  a roothrring  ; 

So  that,  when  she  blesseth  thee, 

Half  that  blessing  thou’lt  give  me. 

Hemrk.  Hespendfs. 

SI'MONY,  ) Fr.  timonie,  timoniaque ; It. 
Simo'niack,  l timonia;  Sp .simonia  So  named 

Simoni'acal,  { from  Simon  Magus,  who  proffered 
Simoni'acally.  J money  to  the  Apostles  in  purchase 
of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ohost. 

Simony  ; the  corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  to  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice  for  gift  or  reward.  Blackstone, 
voL  iv.  p.  62. 

For  hit  is  simony  e to  sulle.  £at  send  is  of  graoa. 

Piert  P/oukman.  Futon,  p.  150. 

Spiritual  marehandisc  is  proprely  timonie,  that  is,  eontentif  de- 
sire to  buy  thing  spirituel,  that  is,  thing  which  apperteineth  to 
the  aeintuarie  of  Gtxl.  and  to  the  cure  of  tne  soule. 

Chawr.  TV  Per  tone*  Tale,  voL  ii.  p.  354. 

YOL.  XXVII. 


It  is  timonie  to  sell  a benefice,  (as  they  call  it,)  but  to  resigns  SIMONY, 
vpon  a pension,  and  the  to  redone  the  same,  is  no  ti atony  at  all.  wyw 
Oh  crafty  higglers  and  mockers  with  the  word  of  God. 

Tyndall,  ftvrkei,  p.  IBS.  The  Obedience  of  a Cknttian  A tan. 

And  hath  committed  timony  withal  spiritual!  t hinges,  wine  he 
coon  as  the  cursed  &mow  Magnus  dyd,  she  bath  sold*  for  much 
monye  and  for  great  riches. 

Udall.  Erasmus,  Revel,  of  St.  John,  ch.  xviiL 

For  a tunaniake, 

Is  but  a hermoniake. 

And  nu  more  ye  make 
Of  symony  men  say 

But  a childes  play.  Shelton.  Colin  CJout. 

Whose  examination  and  proofes  being  sent  vnto  the  pope,  he 
pronounced  him  an  here' ike,  schismatike,  and  ssmoniakf,  and  de- 
clared him  accurssed,  condemning  him  to  perpetuall  prison. 

Hohntked.  Hittorie  of  Scotland,  Anno  1477.  Jamet  III . 

It  is  but  reasonable  to  believe,  the  Holy  Ghost  will  not  descend 
upon  the  ttmcmmcal,  unchaste  concubtnarnea,  schismatic kx.  and 
scandalous  priests,  and  excommunicate. 

Taylor.  Sermon  6.  voL  i.  p.  120, 

Benefices— disposed  of,  if  not  nmtmtacally.  yet  at  least  un- 
worthily. Burnet.  History  of  ku  Otm  Time. 

Simony  was  not  unknown  in  those  times ; and  the  clergy  some- 
times bought  what  they  intended  to  aril.  It  appears  that  the 
bishopric  of  Carthage  was  purchased  by  a wealthy  matron,  named 
I.ucilln,  for  her  servant  alajonnua.  The  price  warn  4<Kl  folic*, 
about  £2400. 

Gibbon.  History  of  the  Roman  Empire,  voL  ii.  ch.  xvi.  p.  455. 

Simony,  in  Late,  is  the  buying  and  wiling  of  holy 
orders  or  of  any  ecclesiastical  benefice,  dignity,  or  pro- 
motion. The  name  is  derived  from  the  resemblance 
which  the  offence  bears  to  the  sin  of  Simon  Magus. 

The  cognizance  of  Simony,  and  punishment  of  Simo- 
niacal  offences,  appears  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  alone,  though  before  the  Statutes 
against  Simony,  the  courts  of  common  law  would  have 
held  Simoniacal  contracts  void,  as  being  contra  bonoa 
moret  and  against  sound  policy.  But  since  the  passing  of 
the  Statute  SL  Elizabeth,  c.  6,  questions  relating  to 
Simony  have  been  principally  discussed  in  the  courts  of 
common  law. 

The  effect  of  the  common  law  is  aided  by  the  Statutes 
of  Elia,  and  12  Anne,  c.  12,  and  may  he  stated  to  be • 

1.  That  to  purchase  a presentation,  when  the  benefice 
is  actually  vacant,  is  Simony. 

2.  That  for  a clerk  to  purchase  either  in  his  own  name 
or  others  the  next  presentation,  and  be  thereupon  pre- 
sented at  any  future  lime  to  the  benefice,  is  Simony. 

3.  That  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  a next  presenta- 
tion, the  parties  at  the  time  knowing  the  incumbent  to 
be  at  the  point  of  death,  is  Simony,  aud  the  presentation 
void,  though  the  clerk  be  innocent. 

4.  That  the  vacant  presentation  cannot  be  conveyed 
to  the  grantee,  when  an  advowson  is  purchased  during 
a vacancy. 

5.  That  the  corrupt  purchase  of  an  advowson  during 
a vacancy,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  purchaser  to 
avail  himself  of  the  vacant  presentation,  is  Simony. 

6.  That  though  a presentation  be  void,  on  the  ground 
that  the  patron  has  been  guilty  of  Simony,  yet  the  clerk 
so  presented,  if  innocent,  incurs  no  forfeiture  or  dis- 
ability, other  than  that  his  presentation  is  void. 

7.  That  a bond  given  by  a clerk  on  receiving  a bene- 
fice, conditioned  to  resign  generally  upon  the  patron’s 
request,  is  void. 

8.  That  a bond  so  given,  conditioned  to  resign  in 
favour  of  some  particular  person  or  persons,  is  void  also, 
unless  when  it  falls  within  the  protection  of  Hie  Statute! 

4 i 
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SIMONY.  7 and  8 George  IV.  c.  25,  and  9 George  IV.  c.  94,  ibc 
effect  of  which  is  stated  below. 

9.  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  Simony,  that 
the  purchase  of  a presentation  should  be  a purchase  for 
money;  and  any  reward,  promise,  contract,  gift,  profit, 
or  benefit  accruing  to  the  patron  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  consideration  of  which  he  makes  the  presentation,  is, 
equally  with  money,  Simoniacal. 

10.  That  a contract  made  when  the  church  is  full  to 
give  money  when  it  is  void  for  the  presentation,  and  the 
purchase  of  the  next  presentation  when  the  church  is 
full,  with  intent  to  present  a particular  person,  have  both 
been  held  offences  within  the  Statutes. 

11.  That  if  the  patron  is  guilty  of  Simony  in  present- 
ing, the  presentation  is  void,  and  the  King  may  present 
for  that  turn,  and  the  patron  forfeits  double  the  value  of 
one  year’s  profit  of  the  benefice. 

12.  That  if  the  clerk  die  without  having  been  con- 
victed of  Simony,  and  if  the  patron  has  not  been  con- 
victed in  the  lifetime  of  the  clerk,  the  forfeiture  shall 
not  be  set  up  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other  jK-rson  than 
the  patron  originally  guilty ; the  effect  of  which  is,  that 
if  the  patronage  has  passed  from  the  Simoniacul  patron 
and  vested  in  another,  the  Crown  )o*cs  the  right  of  pre- 
sentation. This  is  by  Statute  l William  and  Mary, 
c.  16. 

13.  That  if  the  clerk  is  guilty  of  Simony  iti  procuring 
his  presentation,  his  presentation  is  void,  lie  forfeits 
double  the  value  of  one  year’s  profit  of  the  benefice,  and 
he  is  for  ever  disabled  from  being  presented  to  the  tame 
benefice  again. 

14.  That  if  any  resignation  or  exchange  be  effected  ill 
consideration  of  money  or  any  other  benefit,  both  the 
giver  ami  laker  of  the  benefit  shall  forfeit  double  the 
value  thereof. 

The  Statutes  7 and  8 George  IV.  and  9 George  IV. 
above  referred  to,  were  passed  in  consequence  of  u deci- 
sion of  the  House  of  I,ords  in  the  case  of  Fletcher  r. 
Lord  Sondes,  which  was  brought  before  them  upon  a 
Writ  of  Error.  The  House  decided  that  a bond  condi- 
tioned to  resign  in  favour  of  one  of  two  persons  named 
In  the  bond  was  void.  Before  that  decision  an  opiniou 
very  generally  prevailed  that  such  bonds  were  good,  and 
as  many  such  bonds  were  in  existence  the  Legislature 
interposed  to  give  them  validity.  By  the  Statute  7 and 
8 George  IV.  validity  was  given  to  bouds  and  agree- 
ments made  prior  to  the  9ih  day  of  April,  1827,  aud  in- 
tended to  secure  the  resignation  of  the  iucumbcnt  in 
favour  of  one  |ieraou  named,  or  one  out  of  two  persons 
named,  and  also  to  the  presentations  which  had  been 
made  in  consideration  of  such  bonds  aud  agreements. 
And  it  was  also  provided,  that  (he  resignation  ill  pursu- 
ance of  such  bond  shall  b«  void,  unless  the  person 
named  be  presented  within  six  months  offer  the  resigna- 
tion. As  this  Act  only  gave  validity  to  by-gone  trans- 
actions, the  Act  of  9 George  IV.  was  passed  to  give 
validity  to  such  transactions  in  future.  Bui  the  last- 
mentioned  Statute  requires  that  such  boods  or  contracts 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  registry  of  the  diocese  willun 
two  calendar  months  after  their  date,  otherwise  they  are 
void,  and  it  docs  not  extend  t#  bauds  or  contracts  for 
resignation  entered  into  after  presentation.  If  a clerk, 
having  been  Simoniacally  presented,  is  also  instituted 
and  inducted,  the  King  cannot  present  until  the  clerk 
be  removed  by  legal  process,  which  is  commonly  a quart 
impcdiL 

In  addition  to  the  protections  so  provided  against 


Simony  by  Statute,  there  is  a stringcut  oath  administered  SIMONY, 
under  the  canonical  law  to  persons  presented  to  eedesi-  (,,mT|.b 
aslical  benefices,  which  is  in  the  following  terms . _ , 

I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I have  made  no  Simoniacal  ’ 
payment  or  promise,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  myself  or 
by  any  other  to  my  knowledge  or  with  my  consent,  to 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  for  or  concerning  tbe 
procuring  and  obtaining  of  such  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
place,  preferment,  office,  or  living,  (here  that  to  which 
the  party  is  to  be  admitted,  instituted,  collated,  installed, 
or  confirmed  is  to  be  particularly  named,)  nor  will  at 
any  time  hereafter  perform  or  satisfy  any  such  payment, 
contract,  or  promise  made  by  any  other  without  my 
knowledge,  so  help  me  God,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

If  tile  above  oath  be  taken  falsely,  the  party  may  tie 
indicted  for  perjury. 

SIMOOM  or  Samiel,  (potion,)  a hot  and  pestilential 
wind  which  blows  at  the  period  of  the  equinoxes  oil  the 
borders  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  in  the  level  parts 
of  Persia,  and  is  fatal  to  animal  life.  It  conics  over  the 
burning  sands  cf  the  deserts,  and  the  phenomena  which 
indicate  its  approach  are  singularly  nwful.  The  Eastern 
part  of  the  horixon  assumes  a lurid  and  yellowish  as- 
pect ; dense  sulphureous  exhalations  appear  to  rise  from 
the  ground,  they  are  whirled  round  in  rapid  gyrations, 
and  then  ascending  into  the  air  involve  the  sky  in  a 
dense  hnze.  Hissing  and  crackling  noises  are  heard, 
and  a hot  current  of  air  accompanied  by  low  sounds 
rushes  over  the  ground.  The  beasts  of  the  field  mani- 
fest their  terror  by  howling,  and  bend  their  heads  to  the 
earth.  When  the  burning  current  overtakes  caravans  in 
the  desert,  the  camels  instinctively  plunge  their  mouths 
and  noses  into  the  sand  ; travellers  have  learned  from 
them  the  only  means  of  escape,  which  is  to  fall  ou  the  face, 
keep  ihe  mouth  dose  to  the  ground,  and  remain  perfectly 
motionless  until  the  pestilential  current  has  passed  over, 
which  it  generally  does  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  It  is 
succeeded,  however,  by  a suffocating  breexe  which  affects 
all  exposed  to  it  with  great  difficulty  of  breathing  arid 
despondency  of  spirits.  Persons  in  boats,  or  bathing  in 
a stream,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  pestilential 
current,  and  hence  many  hare  plausibly  reasoned  that 
its  phenomena  are  connected  with  electricity.  The  bo- 
dies of  those  who  perish  by  the  Simoom  swell,  and  very 
quickly  begin  to  putrefy  ; and  this  circumstance  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  Khamsin,  u hot  and  dangerous 
South-West  wind,  which  blows  periodically  between 
July  Iblh  and  August  loth,  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  ap- 
pearances are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Simoom,  but 
the  bodies  of  its  victims  are  scorched  and  dried  up  so 
that  they  putrefy  very  slowly.  Both  differ  from  the 
Hurmuttan,  a hot  wind  on  the  Western  shores  of  Africa, 
which,  though  it  destroys  vegetable  life,  is  found  to  pro- 
duce no  insalubrious  effect  on  tbe  human  constitution. 

The  Sirocco,  which  blows  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  Simoom  tempered  by  its  passage 
across  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

SEMPER,  r.  T Serenius derives  from  Sw.  temper. 

Si  m per,  | tanner ; which,  Ihre  says,  is  spoken 

Si'mperer,  >of  any  one  who  affects  extraordi- 
SiWerino,  n.  I nary  moderation  io  his  food.  Sem- 
St'Mt»E*iTfaLY,  J ncr,  Gr.  aipvoc. 

Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  anerc-ian , rmer-ian ,*  Gex. 
tchmie.rr.n,  to  smirk. 

To  smirk  or  smile  affectedly,  conceitedly,  foolishly. 
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SIMPER.  With  a mad*  countenance  about  l*r  mouth,  between  simper, ng 
— and  trading,  her  haul  bowed  tomewhat  down,  (she)  seemed  to 
SIMPLE,  languish  with  overmuch  idleness. 

/ Subtly.  Arcadia,  book  i.  p.  106. 

Cut.  The  second  ? 

Di.  She  ia  one  that  may  at  and  stall  discreet!)-  enough,  and  ill 
fsvoux*dIy  dance  her  measure  ; temper  when  abo  is  courted  by  her 
J,  and  alight  her  husband. 

Beaumont  and  Ft  tic  her.  Philaster,  act  i.  ae.  1. 
Yet  all  day  alts  she  simpering  in  her  mew. 

Like  some  chaste  dame,  or  shrined  saint  in  shew. 

Halt.  Satin  I.  book  iv. 

A stmpercr,  that  a court  affords. 

Nettie.  Imitation  of  JurtntJ. 
Why  looks  neat  Citrus  all  »o  th mpennyly  I 

Martian.  Scoter gr  of  Fill.  voL  iiL  p.  9. 
For  w*  etui  teach  you  how  to  temper. 

And  when  *tia  proper  you  should  whimper. 

Are/.  Art  of  Lore,  part  xii. 

■ The  proud  Parnassian  sneer. 

The  conscious  temper,  and  the  jealous  leer. 

Mix  on  his  [Cibber]  look. 

Pape.  The  Duneiad,  book  1L 
Betty,  with  bridled  chin,  extends  her  face, 

And  then  contracts  her  lipa  with  tempering  grace. 

A’iaj.  Little  Mautht. 

If  she  attempts  the  dimpled  smile,  delightful ! 

The  dimpled  smile  of  affectation's  frightful ; 

Mark  but  her  bagatelles — her  whine— her  whimper — 

Her  loll — her  lisp— her  saunter,  stare — her  nmprr. 

Cunningham.  An  F.pihgut. 

Tli ere  might  the  muse  have  saunter'd  at  her  ease, 

And.  pleasing  others,  learn’d  herself  to  please ; 

Lords  should  have  listen'd  to  the  sugar'd  treat, 

And  ladies,  titap'riug,  own'd  it  vastly  sweet. 

Churchill.  Epitile  to  ftiUiam  Hogarth. 

Pr.  simple,  u mphsse,  simpliat ; 
It.  aemplice,  armpit  re  zza,  aitnpli- 
ciata ; Sp.  simple,  simplrza,  arm- 
plicesta ; Lat,  simplex,  quasi  sine 
plica,  withoot  fold,  ( ptic-arc , Gr. 
xAmip.) — see  Complex, — dou- 
ble. 

Plain,  single  ; without  fold  or 
involution,  without  mixture  or 
composition ; unmixed,  urnnin- 
g’led,  clear,  perspicuous. 

Plain,  without  guile,  without 
art  or  design,  sincere,  guileless, 
artless,  undesign ing,  unsuspect- 


SI’MPLE,  adj. 
SAMPLE,  n. 
Si'mple,  V. 
Si'mple  ness, 
SAMPLER, 

Si 'mp  less, 

SIMPLETON, 

SlMPLr'ciAN. 

Simplicity, 

Si'mpmpy,  r. 

Simplification, 

Sl'lCPLIYTER, 

Si'mplist, 

Si'mply. 

ing,  credulous,  silly. 

Simple,  Fr.  n , 
drug.  Cotgrave. 
is  ao  called. 


a simple  in  phyrick,  a physical 
A herb  or  plant  used  for  medicines 


>e  temple  men,  J-at  heore  were,  here  red  yer  of  nome, 

And  sc-nde  aftur  more  help  to  y«  etnperour  of  Rome. 

R.  (l/ourrttrr,  p.  97. 

Thenne  hadde  Patience  as  pilgriraes  have,  in  hero  pok  ritailes 
Sob  ret  e and  tymple  apeche. 

Piert  Ptouhmm,  Piston,  p.  252. 
I*  I ande  you  as  scheep  in  the  myddil  of  wolve*,  therfor  be 
gh«  slygh  as  serpentis : ana  ample  as  dowues. 

fVtchf.  Matthew,  ch.  x. 

For  ouro  glorie  is  tbit,  tbe  wilneasyng  of  our  coustiencs,  that  in 
aymplenette  and  clenmeaae  of  God  and  not  in  fleischb  wisdom,  but 
ia  tbe  grace  of  God  w#  lyuydem  in  thi»  world,  but  mum  pUm- 
ulitoghou.  At  2 Corynfk.  ch.  u 

To  ample  u my  tongc  to  pronounce, 

As  minister  of  my  wit,  th#  doublenntas 
Of  this  chan  on,  rota  of  all  enrsedoesae. 

Chaucer.  The  Chananet  Yemaimet  Tahr,  v.  16767. 
^Icserrhing  your  excellence  to  defood 
My  rim p trustee,  if  ignoraimc*  offend 
la  any  vse.  Bmtfnde  of  Chancer,  p.  319. 


That  other  arrow  that  hurteth  lesae,  I 

Was  cU'pcd  (us  I trow)  tmpfettf.  \ 

Chancer.  The  Human!  of  the  Rate,  p.  178, 

In  an  mochc  as  it  ia  forthen-ste  fro  the  middlusto  nmphtitie  of 
the  ppincte.  Id.  Roscius,  book  iv.  lie  Contolatione. 

Yflftc*  were  Cure,  but  nat  for  thy 
They  helpe  me  but  limply. 

But  Bialacofl  loosed  bee 
To  gone  at  large  and  to  he  free. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  the  Rote , p.  204. 

He  clotheth  riches  (as  men  eeyua) 

Codvr  the  timpiett  of  poiierte, 

And  doth  to  aema  of  great  droerte 
Thynge,  which  is  littel  worth*  within. 

Gower.  Cojtf.  Am.  book  i. 
These  preate*  hadden  wel  conceiucd, 

That  she  was  of  great  holyuease, 

And  with  a counterfeit  amplette, 

Whicha  hid  was  in  a fait  courage, 

Feigned  au  heuenly  message. 

To  fight  or  for  to  make  chaste 
It  thought  them  then  not  hooeate ; 

But  of  nmpltcitee  and  patience 
Thei  maden  then  no  defence. 

Id,  A Prologue. 


Id.  !L  book  i. 


Phwiciam  have  in  store 
Their  stmpla  to  compnwnd. 

and  match  in  mixture  so. 

As  ech  disease  from  sidclie  corse 
they  can  enforce  to  go. 

Turierrite.  Thai  alt  Rurtet,  Sp. 

Sljfllg,  h.i*  if  W5I  a great  igmp/nn  to  Ulcus  n Ivolillv  ,«<■', 
fleyug  uroidex.  J " 1 

Lord  fl enter*.  Froissart.  Crongete,  vol.  i.  ch.  320. 
Before  this  cite  thcr  were  many  assaulted,  and  sore  skrymy»*h«, 
nygh  eoety  dayv,  for  they  of  the  cite  w«.ld«  nat  wide  t£tci  vn 
*F»py»  fw  alwamthey  thought  to  tie  rescued. 

Id.  16.  toI,  L ch.  xxv i. 
Thtia  having  past  all  pen’ll,  I was  come 
Within  the  cucnpaae  of  that  island’s  space ; 

Tbe  which  did  seem*,  unto  ray  simple  doorae. 

The  onely  pleasant  and  delightful!  place 
That  ever  trudeu  was  of  footings  trace. 

Spenser.  Faerie  (jueene,  book  iv.  can.  10. 
On  everj*  hill  side,  and  each  vale  he  lookea, 

If  'mongst  their  store  of  simp/.;  may  be  found 
An  hear  be  to  draw  and  heals  hit  smaniog  wound. 

Browne.  Untannint  Pastorals,  book  it.  song  4. 
Go  therefore  thou,  with  all  thy  stirring  train 
Of  swelling  science*,  the  gift*  of  gnef ; 

Go  loose  the  links  of  that  wul-hinding  chain, 

Enlarge  this  uninquUitive  belief ; 

Call  up  men’s  spirits,  that  simpleness  retain. 

Darnel.  History  of  Civil  Hart,  book  vi. 
Sec,  how  she  paeeth  forth  in  virgin-white. 

Like  what  she  is,  the  daughter  of  a duke. 

And  sister  ; darting  forth  a dazzling  light 
On  all  that  eotne  hex  mmpleue  to  rebuke. 

Ren  J oaten.  Epithalamion. 

And  here  hi  making  mention  ofriv»  natter,  I cannot  but  detect 
the  knaverie  of  these  berbariats  and  simpler t, 

Holland.  Plane,  book  xii.  ch.  il 
Impatient  timplert  climbe  foe  bfonomn  here  j 

When  dewra  (heovVs  secret  milk)  in  sfaou’rt 

First  feed  the  early  childhood  of  tha  year ; 

And  in  npc  summer,  stoop  for  hearty#  ami  flou’ra. 

Daoemamt.  GendiUrl,  book  ii.  can.  5. 

O hsppy  men  ! yo®  did  pomesae 
Ko  wiasdoote,  but  was  mot  with  dmplrneme  • 

So,  wanting  nmhea,  and  from  folly  free, 

Siacs  reason  went  with  your  umpltcitir. 

Broume.  Britanmai  Putt  omit,  book  u.  song  3. 

^ Sometimes  the  veriest  timpliciant  are  most  lucky,  the  wwesi  t»- 
lllicians  least,  especially  where  orders  are  unotnervod. 

Areh.ftacon  Amsray  Tah.  of  Mod.  (1661,)  p.  44. 
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SIMPLE.  That  precept  of  the  JVIhapireem,  Kmglj/lt  yeureelf,  redtico 
— joureelf  to  one,  how  wise,  how  holy,  bow  true  is  it  ‘ t'  hat  a sure 
8IMPLO-  foundation  is  it  of  life,  liberty,  soil  easia  sagacity  in  things  belong- 
CARI  A.  ing  to  vertue,  religion,  and  justice  ? 

Jfcrr.  Writings.  The  Defence  of  the  Moral  Cabbala,  pait  IV.  ch.  I. 

A plant  to  unlike  a rote,  it  hath  been  mistaken  by  some  pood 
wm/ui  for  amoinum. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  ii.  eh.  n.  F*  U*. 
Though  the  qualities  tliat  affect  our  tense*  are,  in  the  thing* 
them  wives,  to  united  and  blended,  that  there  it  no  separation,  no 
distance  between  them ; yet  'tit  plain,  the  ideas  they  produce  »n 
the  mind  enter  by  the  tenses  simple  and  unrnix’d. 

Locke.  Works,  <roL  i.  p.  39.  Of  Simple  Ideas,  ch,  in 
Tht  first  who  fall,  beneath  my  javelin  bled. 

King  Augia*'  ton,  and  spouse  of  Agamed*  ; 

(She  that  all  simple?  healing  virtue*  knew. 

And  every  herb  that  drinks  the  morning  dew.' 

Pope,  Hamer.  Iliad,  book  ». 

I know  that  here  are  several  sorts  of  medicinal  herbs  made  me 
of  by  the  natives,  who  go  often  a sampling,  saeming  to  understand 
their  Tixtne*  much,  and  making  great  use  of  them. 

Dampier.  Voyages,  VoL  ii.  part  i.  eh.  vu.  p.  !«■ 
They  d ivided  the  divine  attribute#  into  so  many  persons  ; because 
the  infirmity  of  a human  mind  cannot  sufficiently  conceive,  or  ex* 
plain,  so  much  power  aud  action  in  a simplicity  so  great  and  undi- 
visible  as  tliat  of  God, 

Pope.  Saturc  of  Epic  Poetry,  see.  1* 

Philosophers  have  generally  advised  men  to  shun  needless 
occupation*,  as  the  certain  impediments  of  a good  and  happy  life; 
they  bid  us  endeavour  to  simplify  ourselves,  or  to  get  into  a coodi* 
tion  requiring  of  us  the  lea*  that  can  be  to  do. 

Barrow,  Sermon  34.  vol.  u. 

While  botanists,  all  cold  to  smiles  and  dimpling, 

Forsake  tha  fair,  and  patiently— go  simphng. 

Goldsmith.  Prologue  to  Zobeide, 

This  being  of  a more  balsamic  nature  than  the  other,  proves 
that  these  people  have  some  knowledge  of  stmp/os. 

CmA.  Voyages,  vol.  iv.  book  m.  ch.  h.  p.  14. 

They  look  upon  persons  employing  their  time  in  making  verses, 
pictures,  or  in  reading  books,  as  simpletons  easily  to  be  deceived  j 
as  much  their  natural  prey,  as  the  pigeon  is  to  tho  kite. 

Knox.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  266,  Evening  60. 

By  imitation.  I do  not  mean  imitation  in  Its  largest  sense,  but 
simply  the  following  of  other  maulers,  aud  the  advantage  to  be 
drawn  from  the  study  of  their  works. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  masks,  voL  i.  p.  146.  Discourse  6. 

The  simplification  of  machines  renders  them  more  snd  more  per- 
fect. but  this  simplification  of  tbs  rudiments  of  languages  renders 
them  more  and  more  imperfect,  and  less  proper  for  many  of  the 
lyurpose#  of  language  i and  this  for  the  following  reason*. 

South.  Mora!  Sentiments,  vol.  ii.  p.  387. 

SIMPLOCARIA,  in  Zoology,  > genus  of  Coltoplt- 

rous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  longer  than  the  thorax, 
eleven-jointed,  basal  joint  robust,  elongate,  second  less 
robust,  subconic,  third  slender,  elongate,  subclavate, 
fourth  and  fifth  of  equal  length,  short,  subovate,  sixth 
rather  short,  the  remainder  forming  an  elongate,  gradually 
incrassated  club,  the  four  basal  joints  of  which  are  trans- 
verse, the  apical  one  very  large,  ovate;  palpi  four, 
with  the  terminal  joint  ovate-acute ; head  very  convex; 
thorax  rounded  behind;  body  globose-ovate,  scantily 
clothed  with  a fine  pubescence ; legs  rather  elongate,  slen- 
der ; femora  slightly  compressed ; tibia  a little  dilated 
and  bent,  simple,  without  grooves  to  receive  the  tarsi, 
which  are  somewhat  elongate  and  pentamerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Byrrkus  semistriatus , Illiger; 
Stephens,  Ilhut.  Brill.  Bnl.  (Mandibulalad)  vol.  iii. 
p.  140.  Three  species,  of  which  two  ore  British,  inha- 
biting the  roots  of  grass  near  London. 

SIMS1A,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by  R.  Brown 
in  honour  of  the  late  John  Sims,  M.D.;  it  belongs  to 


the  claas  Tdrandria,  order  Monogynia,  and  natural  order  SIMPLO> 
Proteacett.  Generic  character:  perianth  four-leaved, 
regular,  with  reflexed  lamina;  hypogynous  scales  want-  gmu- 
ing ; stamens  exserted ; anthers  at  length  free,  but  at  LUJM. 
first  cohering;  stigma  dilated,  concaTe ; nut  obconical.  v i—  v - 
This  genus  consists  of  two  known  species ; they  are 
humble  glabrous  shrubs,  natives  of  tlie  South  coast  of 
New  Holland,  with  alternate,  filiform,  dichotomous  leaves, 
and  small  globose  tcrmiual  heads  of  yellow  flowers. 

SIM ULACHRE,  Fr.  timulacre ; It.  simulacro ; Sp. 
simulacra  ; Lat.  simulttchrum,  any  thing  (figure,  image) 
made  in  likeness  ( similis ) of  some  other  thing. 

Phidias  the  Athenian**,  whom  all  wrytrrs  do  comroende,  made 
of  yuory  the  ssmulachre  or  image  of  Jupiter,  honoured  by  the  gen- 
tiles ua  the  fayghe  hill*  of  Olympus. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  (Atvermmr,  book  L ch.  viii.  p.  26. 

sSI'MULATE,  I Fr.  simuler;  It.  simulare  ; Sp. 
Simula'tion,  >simular ; Lat.  timulare,  (from  si- 
Si'mui.ar.  J mths,  like,)  to  form,  to  feign,  to 
counterfeit  a likeness.  See  Dissemble. 

To  feign  that  to  be  which  is  not ; to  put  on  or  assume 
false  appearances ; generally,  to  feign,  to  pretend,  to 
counterfeit. 

The  monkes  were  not  threitoned  to  be  nndre  this  curse,  because 
they  had  vowed  a simulate  choatyte. 

Bale.  The  .teles  of  English  Votaries,  part  ii.  • 

The  royalists  were  at  night  fain  to  hang  lighted  matches  on  the 
hedges,  (so  to  similate  their  aboad  thereabouts.) 

Puller.  Worthies.  Berkshire. 

As  Christ  in  the  Goapal  rebuketh  the  Phans**  aboue  ul  other 
that  were  open  sinner*,  and  calleth  them  ypocrilee,  that  U to  saye, 
mmulars  and  painted  sepulcres. 

Udall.  Protege  to  the  Romaynt*. 

I frare  me  some  maintain*  bliodnes  more  with  theyr  simulation, 
then  they  open  the  lyght  with  theyr  preaching, 

Frith,  norkts,  p.  61.  Ajaynst  Bast  ell.  Prologue. 

■ — - Hide  thee,  thou  bloudy  hand ; 

Thou  periurd.  and  thou  simular  of  vertuc 

That  art  incestuous.  Shakspeare.  Lear , foL  296. 

A gen* toll  custom*  of  simulation  (which  is  this  last  degree)  is  a 
vice,  rising  either  of  a naturall  falseness*  or  fearfulncsse ; or  of  a 
minde  that  hath  acme  roaine  faults ; which  because  a man  must 
needs  disguise,  it  maketh  him  practice  si  mu/nfio*  in  other  things, 
lest  his  hand  rhuuld  be  out  of  use. 

Bacon.  Of  Simulation  and  Dissimulation. 

What  though  the  first  smooth  C war’s  arts  caress’d 
Merit  and  virtue,  simulating  me  ? 

Severely  lender  ! cruelly  humane  ! 

The  chain  to  clinch,  and  make  it  softer  sit 
On  the  new-broken  still  ferocious  state. 

Thomson,  Liberty,  part  iii 

Simulation  and  dissimulation,  for  instance,  are  the  chief  arts  of 
cunning ; the  first  will  be  esteemed  always  by  a wise  man  un- 
worthy of  hun,  and  will  be  therefore  avoided  by  him,  in  every  pos- 
sible case  ; for,  to  resume  my  Lord  Bacon’s  comparison,  simulation 
U put  on  that  we  may  look  into  the  cards  of  another,  whereas  dis- 
simulation intends  nothing  more  than  to  hide  our  own. 

Bol imp  broke.  Hvrks,  vol.  iv.  p.  278.  Idea  of  a Patriot  King. 

SIMUL1UM,  in  Zoology , a genua  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Anlennee  porrect,  cylindrical, 
eleven-jointed,  the  two  basal  joints  distinct  from  the 
others;  palpi  exserted,  incurved,  cylindric,  four-jointed, 
the  basal  joint  shortest,  the  apical  one  slightly  elon- 
gated and  slender;  eyes  round  ; ocelli  wanting;  wings 
two,  broad,  incumbent,  parallel ; tarsi  with  the  basal 
joint  as  long  as  the  other  joints  united. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Cule x reptans,  Linneus ; Melgen, 

Eurvp.  Z ice  if.  Insect,  vol.  i.  p.  289.  pi.  x.  fig.  6—12. 

Twenty  species,  the  majority  of  which  inhabit  England. 
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p SIMULTANEOUS,)  The  Barb.  Lat.  simulta- 
, Simulta  neously,  j neus  is  similalus.  See  Simu- 
late. Our  own  word,  and  the  modern  French  rimul- 
tani'L\  arc  from  the  Lat.  simul ; being  or  acting  at  the 
s same  time,  in  unison. 

All  that  we  have  need  of,  in  the  performing  of  these,  is  only 
God's  concurrence,  whether  previous  or  nWtoMo*i. 

Hammond.  Dorks,  voL  hr.  £61.  570. 

He  introduces  the  deities  of  both  acting  tim*ila*eoxi/w. 

Shemlotte. 

SIMULTY,  Fr.  nmulte ; Let.  simultas,  from  rimu- 
litas,  or  similita s,  applied  to  the  feeling  of  envy  or  hate, 
that  arises  between  those  who  have  similar  pursuits,  or 
objects  of  rivalry. 

Nor  seek  to  get  his  patron's  favour,  by  embarking  himself  in 
the  factions  of  the  family;  to  enquiio  after  domestic  stmultiet, 
their  sports  or  affections. 

Bn i Jon**,  Discoveries,  p.  2(19. 

SI  MYRA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepidopierous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennte  simple  in  both  sexes, 
of  the  male  stout,  and  pubescent  within ; palpi  rather 
stout,  slightly  ascending,  somewhat  approximating,  and 
very  acute  at  the  apex,  or  parallel  and  slightly  acute,  the 
basal  joints  clothed  with  woolly  hairs,  the  termiual 
scarcely  exposed;  basal  joint  as  long  as  the  terminal, 
•ubovate,  stout,  second  equal  in  length  to  the  other  two, 
slender;  terminal  elongate,  slender,  acute;  maxUUe 
short ; head  small ; eyes  small,  naked ; thorax  rather 
stout,  woolly,  not  crested ; abdomen  moderate,  more 
robust  in  the  females,  the  sides  and  apex  producing  some 
tufis  of  hair  ; wings  entire,  deflexed  during  repose  ; the 
anterior  simple,  not  very  long,  broad,  elongate-trian- 
gular, somewhat  ret  use  or  sublanceolate,  with  tbe  apex 
acute,  the  surface  pale,  suffused  with  dusky  atoms;  legs 
moderate  ; anterior  libim  in  the  male  with  a long  spur. 
Caterpillar  slightly  hairy ; pupa  inclosed  in  a papyra- 
ceous web. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Noctua  venosa,  Borkhausen  ; Ste- 
phens, IOtuL  Britt.  Ent.  (Hautl.)  vol.  iii.  p.  Bl.  Four 
species,  of  which  three  are  found  (but  locally  and  rare) 
in  England. 

SIN,  tu  A.  8.  tynne,  tyng-ian,  syn-leai , 

Sin,  v.  aynne-ful ; D.  sonde , sunde,  ton- 

Si'nful,  dig  hen ; Gcr.  r unde,  sun  dig  hen;  Sw. 

Si'nfully,  synd.  Junius  derives  from  Gr.  orrery. 

Sinfulness,  >nocere,  ttedere , to  hurt,  to  injure. 

Si'nlks8,  W achler  from  Ger.  sun-en,  explore, 

STn  less  ness,  to  expiate,  to  atone  for;  sin  being 

Si'nner,  that  which  ought  to  be  expiated  or 

Si'nner,  e.  atoned  for. 

To  «n  seems  to  signify,  to  go  or  do  wrong,  (see 
Wrong,)  to  err,  to  go  astray,  and  may  be  allied  to  the 
A.  S.  verb  syndrian,  to  go  apart  or  asunder. 

To  go  or  do  wrong,  to  act  iu  disobedience,  in  opposi- 
tion, to  the  laws  of  God;  to  violate  them,  to  offend 
against  them,  to  neglect  or  disregard  them ; it  is  usually 
applied  to  offences  against  the  laws  of  religion  or  mora- 
lity, as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  state. 

To  sinner , in  Pope.  See  Saint. 

Aod  £e  archetywop  of  Canterbury,  Wyllaxn  J>at  J»n  wu, 
Sacred*  b?m,  u yt  wu  rjrjt,  wel  tynstolyche,  «lu  l 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  445. 

A fro  )ien  he  went  vnto  £e  courte  of  Rome, 

For  to  tak  his  penance  k of  his  spates  dome. 

R.  0mm,  p.  1, 

Aod  auiften  hem  )>at  tynful  boon,  til  tyme  pat  Ihoi  repenten. 

Piers  PUmhman.  PUism,  pi  389. 


And  wide  to  je  Jew** 

That  seep  hyra  sifmme/ee.  erwe  not  ich  huto  % 

To  anyke  with  stoou  op'  with  *taf.  thii  airompett  to  de£e 
Qui  men  sate  peccato  est  if  cetera. 

Acre  P/ouSman.  Pition,  p.  231. 
Thanne  Judu  that  bitriede  him  saygh  that  be  was  dampued,  he 
repcTitide  aod  brought  agen  the  thntta  jwoi  to  the  prince*  of 
prestis  aod  to  the  run  raao  of  the  puple,  and  aeide,  I have  synneti 
bitraiynge  rightful  blood.  Hichf.  Matthew,  ch.  mu. 

Then  when  Judas  whiche  betrayed  him  sawe  that  be  wax  con- 
dempued.  he  rapeted  him  aelfe,  and  brought  agavnc  the  xxx.  plate* 
of  ayluer  to  tbe  chiefs  prlexte*  and  elder*,  laying,  I haue  nnmd 
betraying*  tbe  innocent*  bloude.  Bible,  Anm  1551. 

But  that  ye  frite  that  manner  Sons  hath  power  to  forgive  sonnet 
>“  •t*hc.  fficbf.  Matthew,  ch.  ix. 

That  ye  may  know®  that  the  Sonne  of  man  hath  power  to  forge oe 
synaet  in  erthe.  HsbU,  Anno  1551, 

Jhesus  wide  to  hem  hoole  men  ban  no  ueede  to  a lech*,  but  thei 
that  ben  jrrel  at  ceae ; for  1 cam  not  to  ele[»Ju*t  men  but  systttere. 

Hic/tf.  Mark , ch.  iL 

Jesua  heard  y‘,  he  sayd  vnto  them.  The  hole  haue  no  node  of 
the  phbiciuu,  by  tbe  sycke.  I came  not  to  call  tbe  rygbteous,  but 
the  symters  to  repvntaunce.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

And  whaane  Symount  Petir  xayx  this  thing,  he  felde  doun  to 
the  knee*  of  Jbcsus  and  aeyde,  Lord  go  fro  me,  for  y am  a senful 
Widif.  Lathe,  ch.  v. 

When  Symon  Peter  *awe  that,  he  fell  douno  at  Jesus  knee*, 
tayingt,  Lord*  go  fiO  me,  for  1 am  a tynne  full  man. 

Bible,  Awn  1551. 

He  that  oft  failed)  in  «****,  he  detpueth  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
encreseth  hi*  mar,  and  is  unkind  to  Crist,  and  be  waxetb  the 
more  feble  to  withstand  and  tinnelS  the  more  lightly,  and 

the  later  ariacth,  and  is  more  stow  to  thrive  him. 

Chaucer.  The  Per  times  Tale,  p.  167, 

For  es  Jean  my  rinfull  *onle  sane, 

There  ni*  creature  in  all  thi*  world  liuing, 

Like  vnto  her  that  1 would  gladly  haue. 

Id.  Ballad  Pleasant,  p.  564. 

Thou  blamist  Crist,  and  tayat  fnl  bitterly. 

He  inisdoparteth  riebeeae  temporall ; 

Thy  nvigheboar  thou  witest  nn fully. 

And  *ay*t,  thou  hart  a litel,  and  he  hath  alL 

Id.  The  Man  of  La  wet  Tate,  v.  4526. 

Full  ofte  er  this  it  hath  be  Mine 
Tbe  comen  people  is  ouerleyne, 

And  hath  the  kjnges  tynne  a bought. 

All  thoogh  tbe  people  egilte  nought. 

Goner.  Con f.  Am.  book  vii. 

But  Achiloo  tbe  print  and  hee, 

So  M the  bake*  it  record  on, 

For  certain*  *on>e  of  golde  aceorden, 

That  thilke  horrible  stnfaU  dede 

A ••oiled  wo*.  jj,  /&.  book  iii. 

1,1  Down  he  fell 

A monstrous  serpent  on  hia  belly  prone, 

Reluctant,  but  in  vain*,  a greater  power 
Now  ril’d  him,  punisht  in  the  shape  he  tinn'd. 

According  to  his  doom. 

Milton.  Paradise  I ant,  book  X.  I.  513. 

— — But  first  I mean 

To  exercise  him  in  the  wilderness, 

There  he  shall  first  lay  down  the  rudiments 
Of  hia  great  warfare,  ere  1 send  him  forth 
To  conquer  nn  and  death,  the  two  grand  foe  a, 

By  humiliation  and  strong  sufferance. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  book  L L 155. 

Ilia  weakness  shall  oVrcorae  Satanic  strength 
And  all  the  world,  and  mas*  of  tmfull  flesh. 

Id.  F>.  L 161. 

All  crimes  are  indeed  tint,  but  not  all  tins  crimes.  A tm  may 
be  in  tbe  thought  or  secret  purpose  of  a man,  of  which  neither  a 
judge,  nor  a witness,  nor  any  man  can  take  notice ; but  a crime  is 
such  a tm  as  consist*  in  an  action  against  the  law.  of  which  action 
he  can  be  accused,  and  tried  by  a judge,  and  be  convinced  or 
cleared  by  witnesses.  Farther,  that  which  is  do  tm  in  itself,  but 
indifferent,  may  be  made  em  by  a positive  law. 

Hobbes.  On  the  Common  Lows  of  England. 
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Kino,  So,  if  a tonne  that  it  by  hit  father  sent  about  merchan- 
dise, doe  nn/uliy  miscarry  vpon  the  tea,  the  imputation  of  his 
wicked  new,  by  your  rule,  should  be  imposed  vpon  his  father  that 
tent  him.  Shaksptun,  Henry  F.  Sot.  84. 

■■  — ■ Nor  yet  staid  the  terror  there, 

Infernal  c hosts,  and  hslliah  furies,  round 
Environ'd  thee,  some  howl’d,  some  yell  d,  some  shriek'd. 
Some  bent  at  thee  their  firry  darts,  while  thou 
Sat 'si  unappal  I’d  in  calm  und  nm/w  peace. 

3/i/lom.  Paradise  Regained,  hook  i.  U 413. 

— 1 am  fcpnt 

To  sbrw  the*  what  shall  come  in  future  days* 

To  the*' ami  to  thy  offspring  good  with  bad 
Expect  to  hear,  supernal  grace  contending 
With  nn/nlneu  of  men. 

Id,  PnrmdtSS  Lett,  book  xi.  L 336. 

Pot  when  this  external!  fauns  of  godliness  shall  break  about 
their  ears,  they  being  really  at  the  hottomc  devoid  of  the  true  fear 
ami  lose  of  God,  ana  destitute  of  a more  free  and  tmprejodicM  uvu 
of  their  faculties  by  reason  of  the  nnfst/nee*  and  corruption  of  their 
natures,  it  will  1«  an  easy  thing  to  allure  them  to  an  assent  to  that 
which  seems  so  much  for  their  ]wesent  interest. 

3frr.  Writings.  Antidote  oysnntl  Alkeum.  part  i-  eh.  i.  p.  9. 

Is  there  no  means,  but  that  a im-«rA  land 
Must  ba  1st  blood  with  Rich  a fcoist’rous  hood  ? 

Demrt.  I list  try  «/  Cat/  ffdrt,  book  is. 

All  tm  is  foolish  upon  many  accounts ; ns  proceeding  from  ig- 
norance, errour,  ineonsiderateness,  vanity ; as  implying  weak  j lodg- 
ment «nd  irrational  choice ; as  thwarting  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  best  rules  of  wisedom  ; as  producing  very  mischievous  effects 
to  oar  selves,  bereaving  ns  of  the  chief  goods,  and  exposing  ns  to 
tba  wont  evils. 

Bor  me.  JVerkt,  voL  i.  foL  233.  Sermon  13* 

If  men  did  duly  weigh  the  srnftt/neu  and  the  danger  that  all 
schisms  and  separations  of  this  kind  do  bring  upon  a nation,  they 
would  be  thus  affected. 

Sharp.  fTor hs.  voL  U.  p.  16,  Sermon  ], 

And  since  he  condescended  to  such  familiarity  to  those  frail 
mortals,  so  many  of  whom  were  apt  tu  turn  the  favours  of  God  into 
wantuancsx,  wc  may  tha  leas  admire  at  bis  gracious  rundeurensions 
to  those  the  n.i/fiwi«  of  whose  condition  will  keep  them  from 
turning  his  vouchsafements  into  any  thing  but  occasions  of  joy 
and  gratitude. 

Boyle.  JTorkt,  vol.  i.  fol,  287.  Seraphic  lutre- 

How  usual  it  is  for  person*  well  advanced  in  pisty,  when  they 
are  making  such  enquiries  as  these,  to  dwell  altogether  on  their 
defects  and  miscarriage*,  without  regarding  the  tegular  course  of 
a virtuous  and  well-ordrrcd  life;  and  to  condemn  thcmselvea  as 
false  and  insincere,  because  they  are  not  perfect  and  nn/rst ! 

Atterbury.  Sermon  12.  vol.  isi.  p.  294. 

Sts,  '1  D.  sichtent,  *ind;  Oer.  seit , tint ; 

Since,  Sw.  fid,  sed-an,  sich-an  ; Scutch,  ten, 

Since,  l fywe;  in  D.  and  Grr.  uehi,  vitus;  Sw. 

Since,  [ ttdd. 

Sith.  Mr.  Tooke  has  written  upon  these 

Si'thkncb.  J word*  in  hi*  beat  manner. 

Sithe,  applied  to  lime,  seems  so  used  with  a subaudi- 
tion of  lime  ; time  sith  or  seen ; time  past ; time,  ge- 
nerally. 

Since  is  a very  corrupt  abbreviation,  confounding  to- 
gether different  words  and  different  combinations  of 
words ; and  is  therefore,  in  modern  English,  made  (like 
but)  to  serve  purposes  which  no  one  word  in  any  other 
language  can  answer ; because  the  same  accidental  cor- 
ruptions, arising  from  similarity  of  sound,  have  not 
happened  in  the  correspondent  words  of'  any  other  lan- 
guage. 

Where  we  now  employ  finer,  was  formerly,  according  to 
its  respective  signification,  used,  sometimes — 1 .tenth  than, 
sioththan,  setthan,  siththan,  t ithlhen,  si  then,  nthcnce, 
tit  hens,  silhnet,  si  thru ; sometimes,  2.  syne,  sin*’,  amt, 
sen,  tyn,  sin ; sometimes,  a.  stand,  teeing,  scexngAhat, 
eeeing-tM,  tens,  sense,  tenet ; sometimes,  4.  titlhe,  nth, 
tithe,  sith , tcen-that,  f<m-as,  sens,  tense,  sence. 


Accordingly,  since,  in  modern  English,  is  used  four  8IN. 
ways;  tno  as  a preposition,  connecting  (or  rather  affect - 
ing)  words;  and  two  ns  a conjunction,  affecting  sen- 
tences. It  Is  also  used  adverbially,  ts  when  we  say,  it 
is  a year  since,  i.  e.  a year  tern. 

When  used  as  a preposition,  it  has  always  the  signifi- 
cation either  of  the  past  participle  tern  joined  to  thence, 

(that  is,  teen,  and  thence-fortcard,)  or  else  it  has  the 
signification  of  the  past  participle  teen  only. 

When  used  as  a conjunction,  it  has  sometimes  the 
signification  of  the  present  participle  teeing  or  seeing- 
Ihat ; and  sometimes  the  signification  of  the  past  parti- 
ciple seen  or  seen-that.  As  a preposition , — 1.  .Since,  (for 
tilhan,  aiihence.  or  tern  and  thence-fortcard,)  as,  " Such 
a system  of  government  as  the  present,  has  not  been 
ventured  on  by  any  king  since  the  expulsion  of  James 
the  Second.”  2.  Since,  (for  syne,  sene,  or  wen,)  as, 

4*  Did  George  the  Third  reign  before  or  since  that  ex- 
ample?” As  a conjunction;  3.  Since, (for frond,  feeing, 
seeing-as  or  seeing-that.)  as,  14  If  I should  labour  for 
any  other  satisfaction  but  that  of  my  own  mind,  it 
would  be  an  effect  of  phreniy  in  roe,  not  of  hope;  since 
it  is  not  truth,  but  opinion,  that  can  travel  the  world 
without  a passport 4.  Since , (for  siththe,  sith.  teen-as 
or  seen-that,)  as,  "Since  death  in  the  end  takes  from  all, 
whatsoever  fortune  or  force  takes  from  any  one,  it  were 
a foolish  madness  in  the  shipwreck  of  worldly  things, 
where  all  sinks  hot  the  sorrow,  to  save  that.” 

Junius  says, 44  Since  that  time,  exhtde,  contractum  esl 
ex  Angl.  Sith  thence , q.  d.  tero  frost,  ut  sith  iUud  origi - 
nem  trace rit  ex  illo  seithu,  tero.  quod  habet  Arg.  Cod." 

Skinner  says,  44  Since , a Teut.  *inf,  Bclg.  rind, 
frost,  posba,  postquam,  Duct.  Th.  H.  put  at  defiexum  a 
nostro  sithence.  Non  absurdum  etiam  esset  dec l marc 
a Lai.  ex  hinc,  e et  h ahjectis , et  x fadUima  muta- 
tionein  s transevnte Again  he  says, 44  Sith  ab  A.  S. 
siththan , sylhthan,  Belg.  seyd,  tint,  post , post  iUat 
posted ** 

After  the  explanation  T have  given,  T suppose  it  unne- 
cessary to  point  out  the  particular  errors  of  the  above 
derivations.  Sithence  and  lift,  though  now  obsolete, 
continued  in  good  use  down  even  to  the  time  of  the 
Stuarta. 

Hooker,  in  his  writings,  uses  sithence,  sith,  seeing, 
and  since.  -The  two  former  he  always  properly  distin- 
guishes ; using  sithence  for  the  true  import  of  the  A.  S. 
siththe , which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  authors 
of  the  first  credit  had  very  long  before  Hooker’s  time  con- 
founded them  together,  and  thereby  led  the  way  for  the 
present  indiscriminate  and  corrupt  use  of  finer  in  all  the 
four  cases  mentiond. 

Seeing  Hooker  uses  sometimes,  perhaps,  (for  it  will 
admit  a doubt.)  improperly.  And  since  (according  to 
the  corrupt  custom  which  has  now  universally  prevailed 
in  the  language)  he  uses  indifferently  either  for  sithence, 
seen,  seeing,  or  sith. 

8uch  is  the  doubtful  use  of  it  by  Shakspeare  in  the 
following  passage : 

44  Of  all  the  venders  that  2 yet  have  heard, 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  dear, 

Sermg  that  death,  a nactaury  cad, 

Will  cons  whan  it  tnll  eosne.” 

For  it  may  either  he  resolved  thus, — It  seems  strange 
that  men,  seeing  that  death  will  come  when  it  will  come, 
should  fear: 

Or, — Strange  that  men  should  fear,  it  being  seen  that 
death  will  come  when  it  will  come. 
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SIN.  fcj  firetc  age  ft  tyro*  «u  from  out®  first*  fader  Adam 

j-  — , • To  No*,  ft  nr)1^  Jw  o^cr  from  No*  to  Abraham. 

T R.  (/VwttKrr,  p.  9. 

The  Jjrid  aorrow  of  fia  lord  com  ^ocgh  )«e  Seasons, 

bat  ten  *i£rr  ary*»*d  vppon  Jre  Breton* 

ft  tebem  where  chared  «giyn  away  with  maestri*. 

R.  Brian*,  p.  7. 

And  ho  aside  bia  fadir  how  long  it  is  title  this  hath  fatle  to 
him  ? and  be  ccyde  fro  childhood.  tPichf  Mark,  ch.  is. 

And  he  asked  hia  father,  How  lung  >*  it  agoo  tea*  thy  a hatha 
happened  him  ? And  b«  sayd,  of  a chi  1»1. 

flAfr,  .f«e  1551. 

For  tit  hem  the  fadria  diedeo  all  tbingis  lasten  fro  the  begyunyng 
of  creature.  Itself.  2 Peter,  ch.  ill. 

For  teste*  the  father*  dyed,  all  thingc*  continue  in  the  same 
estate  wherein  they  war  at  the  begyunyngc. 

Bite,  Ann*  1551. 


0 mighty  God,  i/  that  it  be  thy  will, 

Si*  thou  art  rightful  jug* , how  may  H bo 
That  thou  wall  soften  innocence  to  spdl. 

And  wicked  folk  regne  in  prosper  ites? 

Chaucer,  'fie  3/an  uf  fatvet  Tale , 5234. 

For  «w  ho  said  that  we  bon  jangtmeaes, 

A*  ever  mot*  I brouken  hole  my  tre*aea, 

1 that  nat  sparen  for  no  curteue 

To  spoke  him  harm,  that  aayth  us  rilani*. 

Id,  The  Ma*chu*tt*  Tate , 1. 10181. 

And  therefore  nth  1 know  of  lure’s  peine. 

And  wot  how  sore  it  can  a mao  drstreint, 

A*  he  that  oft  hath  ben  caught  in  hia  las, 

1 you  foryerc  all  holly  this  trespas. 

Id.  The  Kntghlet  Tale,  v.  1817. 

Then*  Mans  full  of  falaite. 

Hare  many  til  he*  beguiled  me. 

Id.  The  Bomant  of  the  floee,  p.  186. 

What  ahold  1 teilen  hem,  ti*  the?  bm  lulde, 

In  youth*  he  made  ofOys  and  Alryon, 

And  tit  hen  hath  he  spoke  of  ererich  on 
This  noble  wires,  ana  thine  lover*  eke. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lessee*  Prof* jw,  v.  4478. 

This  child  Maurice  was  tilhen  r-mperuur 
Made  by  the  pop*,  and  lived  cmtenly, 

To  Crate*  chut  he  dial  he  grot  honour. 

Id.  Si.  T.  5541. 

And  tithe « than  that  we  fynde. 

That  werret  in  her  own*  kynde 
Ben  toward*  God  of  no  deserte ; 

And  eke  thri  briiigen  in  pouerte 
Uf  worldes  good,  it  ia  mcrueile, 

A mongo  the  men  what  it  male  eyle, 

That  tbu  a pees  ue  conncn  set, 

(if, wee. 

And  whan  he  wiste  it  was  Constance, 

Was  new  father  half*  so  blithe, 

Yi epeode  be  kiste  hir  ofte  tithe. 

So  was  hia  herle  all  out  refine. 

In  snche  wrpyage,  and  auebe  crie, 

HU  dead  wife,  which  laic  hym  hie, 

A thuuaande  tithe*  he  hir  lusW.  Id.  Ib.  Look  viii. 

A man  may  alwaye  rrre,  and  yet  not  fay  Is  nor  fal  away  fro  God, 
mth  every  erronr  ia  not  dapnable. 

Sir  Thomas  Afore.  Worker,  £oL  775.  Confutation  of  Prert  Barnet. 

And  therefore  rithence  the  bishop  of  Rom*  wil  uowe  a dates  so 
be  called,  and  chalengeth  vnto  him  aelfe  on  authorise  that  is  none 
of  hia. 

Jewell.  Works,  p.  122.  Defence  of  the  Apalvgie  of  Chstreh  of 
England. 

Euer  tit  hence  the  time  of  thia  law*,  a woonderfid  vncleaaessc  of 
life  and  maonaas  in  (soddea  ministers,  and  aondrie  horrible  enor- 
mities hane  ( ok-  wed.  Id-  Ib.  p.  180. 

For  eithem  shootiag*  waa  neglected  and  decayed  among*  the 
Romaynea,  many  a battayle  and  fl*ki  hath  b«ne  lost. 

Aschmsn.  ffirkei,  p.  105.  Tvjnphitu*. 


Corf.  Asn.  book  iii. 
Id.  Ik.  book  it. 


But  whenas  Calidare  was  comen  in,  SIN* 

And  gau  aloud  for  Pasture  11  to  cull,  — 

Knowing  bis  rotce,  although  not  heard  lung  iw,  SIN  APIS. 

She  sudden  waa  revived  therewithal],  * - r — y 

And  wuudruua  joy  felt  in  her  spirits  thrall. 

Speneer.  Faerie  (fueene,  book  vi.  can.  11. 

A thousand  tithes  1 curse  that  eorefull  hoar* 

Wherein  I longd  the  neighbour  town*  to  ace. 

Id.  The  Shepherd"  t Calendar.  Januene 
But,  fair*  Fidessa,  tithesu  fortune  guile. 

Or  euunirs  poure.  hath  now  captived  you. 

Return  from  whence  ye  came,  and  rest  a while. 

Till  morrow  next. 

Id.  Faerie  Querne,  book  i.  can.  4, 

It  ia  not  in  thy  power  to  turn  thia  destiny, 

Nor  atop  the  t><rrent  of  iho*r  roireries 

(If  thou  negluctal  her  still)  shall  fall  upon  thee. 

Sith  that  thou  art  dishonest,  false  of  faith, 

Proud,  and  doth  think  no  power  can  cross  thy  pleasures. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Prophetess,  act  iii.  se.  3. 

Wabw.  Talk*  not  of  France,  nth  thou  bast  loaf  it  nil. 

Shuktpeare.  Henry  17.  fob  148. 

Thu*  we  a*e  that  there  was  no  cause  of  diuimulation  in  these 
things,  between*  that  one  only  people  before  Christ,  and  the  king* 
domes  of  the  world  n»cr. 

Hooker.  'EccUeiaetieaU  Politic,  book  iii.  foL  1 16. 

Fur  since  the  will  by  conceiving  sin  hath  the  soul  of  life;  and 
of  life  there  is  no  recovery  without  repentance,  the  death  of  sin; 
repentance  not  able  to  kill  sin.  but  by  withdrawing  the  will  from 
it ; th«  will  impossible  tu  be  withdrawn,  unless  it  concur  with  a 
contrary  affection  to  that  which  accompanied  it  before  in  eril : ia 
it  nut  crear,  that  aa  an  inordinate  delight  did  first  begin  sin,  so 
repentance  must  begin  with  a just  sorrow  ? 

Id.  lb.  fob  .W9. 


In  aaytng  whoaoeuer  doth  U/e at  and  ia  baptised,  he  appointeth 
that  the  parti*  to  whom  baptism*  is  administred  shall  first  bo 
Iren*,  and  then  t*  baptised ; to  the  end  that  beleeuing  may  go 
before  thia  Sacraroft  in  the  rec*tu«*r,  no  otherwise  then  preaching 
in  the  giucr,  eith  equally  in  both,  the  law  of  Christ  drclsrrth  not 
onely  what  thing*  ore  required,  but  also  in  what  order  they  are 
requited.  Id.  Ih.  Preface. 

Again*,  sit  h the  later  cuen  of  the  Apostles  own*  times  had  that 
which  in  iho  fanner  waa  not  thought  vpon  in  thia  generall  pro- 
wising  of  the  Apostles'  time,  there  is  no  ccrtainti*  which  should 
be  followed,  especially  seeing  that  yce  giuc  vs  groat  cause  to  doubt 
bow  Carre  yec  alluw  those  tiroes.  Id.  fb. 

Baptizing  uf  infants,  although  eoafest  by  themsehm  to  hane 
been*  euulmutd  euen  stlhence  iho  verie  Apostle*  owoe  tiroes,  yet 
they  altogether  condemned.  Id.  lb. 

For  it  [imputation]  consuteth  in  such  ads  and  deni*  of  his,  as 
would  hnue  ton  get  continuance  then  while  they  were  in  doing,  nor 
at  that  very  time  belong  vnto  any  other  but  to  him  from  whom 
they  come,  and  therefore  how  men  either  then,  or  before  or  wlhenee, 
should  tie  made  partaken  of  them,  there  can  be  no  way  imagined, 
but  onely  by  imputation.  Id.  lb.  book  v.  fol.  309. 

Perad oc tit ure  the  church  hath  not  now  the  leisure  which  it  had 
then,  ok  else  those  things  whereupon  so  much  time  waa  then  wdl 
spent,  hane  tx  thence  that  lost  their  dignitie  and  woith.  If  the 
reading  uf  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  Paahncs  bee  a part  of  the 
service  of  God,  aa  needful  voder  Christ  as  before,  and  the  adding 
the  New  Testament,  aa  profitable  as  the  ordaining  of  the  Old  to 
bee  read ; if  therewith,  in  stead  of  Jewish  prayer,  it  bee  also  for 
the  good  of  tbs  church  to  anorae  that  vantiie  which  the  Apostle 
doth  com  mend  ; eeting  that  Uw  time  which  wee  spend  ia  no  more 
then  the  urdcrly  performance  of  these  things  necessarily  required, 
why  axe  wee  thought  to  esc  cl  in  length  ? 

id.  it.  fol.  851. 


SINAPIS,  in  Botany,  a genu*  *o  allied  from  the 
Gr.  wi ram,  which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Celtic 
word  nap,  a designation  for  all  plants  resembling  the 
turnip  or  cabbage.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Ttlrady- 
ntxmia , order  SUiquota,  and  natural  order  Crucifer*. 
Generic  character : silique  nearly  terete ; style  small, 
short,  acute  ; seeds  globose,  one  row  in  each  cell ; calyx 
spreading ; corolla,  stamens,  &c.  as  in  other  cruciferous 
plants. 

Consisting  of  about  forty  species,  generally  annual, 
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S1NAP1S.  branched,  hairy  herbs,  with  yellow  flowers ; natives  of 
— Europe,  China,  North  of  Africa,  and  Asia.  The  prin- 
cipal  species  are  8.  nigra,  the  Black  Mustard,  S,  alba , 
CKR_  y the  White  Mustard,  aud  8.  arvensis,  the  Charlock. 

SINAPISM,  Fr.  sinapincr , It.  nenapirmo , cataplasm 
ex  ninapi,  i e.  of  mustard. 

The  place*  ought  before  the  application  of  those  topicke  medi- 
cines to  be  writ  prepared  with  the  rasour,  and  a tinapume  or  ru- 
biextive  made  of  mustard-seed,  untill  the  place  look  red. 

Holland.  Phnie,  book  axis.  ch.  vi. 

SINCE'RE,  1 Fr.  sincere  ; It.  sincero ; Sp.  sit t- 

Since'relt,  l cero;  Lat.  nncerus,  i.  e.  tine  cera , 
Since' remiss,  [ applied  to  honey  freed  or  cleansed 
SlNCE'airv.  J from  the  mixture  of  wax,  (oera.) 
And  thus,  generally. 

Freed  from  impurity,  from  any  thing  foul,  polluted,  or 
corrupt,  from  filth  or  foulness,  pollution  or  corruption ; 
unmixed,  unalloyed,  uncorrupt.  Sine  vulnere  corpus 
lincerumque  fuit,  i.  t.  sound,  entire.  See  the  second 
Quotation  from  Dryden,  and  that  from  Hooker. 

Pure,  candid,  ingenuous,  faithful ; free  or  frank. 

It  «ai  the  necessitio  not  of  preaching  things  agreeable  with  the 
word,  but  of  reading  the  word  it  selfe  at  large  to  the  people,  which 
earned  churches  throughout  the  world  to  haw  publique  care  that 
the  sacred  oracle*  of  God  being  procured  by  common  charge, 
might  with  great  sedulitie  be  kept  both  intire  and  umxre. 

Hooker.  EcctesiasticaU  fbhtit,  book  v.  aee.  22. 

I aunawere  that  loader  Wicklifle  waa  noted  while  be  waa 
liuing  to  be  a man  not  oncly  of  moat  famous  doctrine,  but  alao  of  a 
very  smeere  life  and  conuvrsation. 

Frith.  Worke*,  p.  1 17.  Answer  to  Preface  of  M.  Afore. 

Seldomc  or  neuer  shall  you  find  commonwealth*  or  gouernment, 
which  i*  absolutely  and  sincerely  made  of  any  of  them  al*»ue 
named,  but  nlvraies  mixed  with  another,  and  hath  the  name  uf  that 
which  ia  mure,  and  ouer-ruleth  the  otlwir  alwaies  or  tir  the  moat 
part.  Smith.  Commonwealth,  ch.  ri.  p.  6. 

If  they  or  any  of  them  do  depone,  that  I hare  not  sincerely  and 
wholly  declared  as  n contained  in  the  second  article,  let  him  and 
every  of  them  bo  examined  in  virtue  of  their  oath,  how  they  do 
know  it,  and  by  what  means. 

state  Trial*,  VoL  i.  p.  683.  3 Edward  FI.  1530.  Mourner. 

But  if  a man  would  know  (ho  true  and  tyncere  Vermillion  indeed, 
it  ought  to  have  the  rich  and  fresh  colour  of  okarlet. 

HoUand.  Plime,  book  xxxiii.  ch.  vii. 
And  think  all  cunning,  all  proceeding  one, 

And  nothing  simple,  and  tmcereiy  done. 

Daniel.  Dedication  of  the  Queen’s  Arcadia. 

Or.  I rest  as  far  from  wrong  of  ttnorrene **, 

A*  he  fives  from  the  practice ; trust  me,  Madam, 

I know  by  their  confessions  he  suborn'd. 

What  I should  eat,  drink,  touch,  or  only  have  scented. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Bloody  Brother,  act  ni.  sc.  1, 
You  mend  old  shooes  well,  mend  your  old  manners  better, 
And  suddenly  see  you  leave  off  tbu  *inceremen. 

Id.  H itmen  Pleat'd , act  tv,  SC.  I . 
But  as  a man  that  lov’d  no  great  commerce 
With  bus’ness  and  with  noise  he  ever  flic* 

That  mase  of  many  ways,  which  might  disperse 
Him  into  other  men’s  uncertainties, 

And  with  a quiet  calm  nncenty 
If’  effects  bis  undertakings  really. 

Daniel . A Funeral  Poem. 
Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe. 

But  such  a face  as  promis'd  him  sincere. 

Dryden.  Character  of  a Good  Parian, 

lie  [Achilles]  try’d  a third,  a tough  well-chosen  spear, 

The  inviolable  body  stood  tincere, 

Though  Cygnus  then  did  no  defence  provide, 

But  scornful  offered  his  unshielded  side. 

Id.  Ovid.  Met amerp katet , book  111. 

And  a ’good  man  may  likewise  know  when  he  obeys  God  tin - 
eerely.  Nut  but  that  men  often  deceive  themselves  with  an  opi- 
nion, or  at  Wat  a groundless  hope  of  their  own  einctrity ; but  if 
they  will  deal  fairly  with  themselves,  and  use  due  care  and  dili- 


gence, there  are  very  few  cases  (if  any)  wherein  they  may  not 
know  their  own  tiocerity  in  any  act  of  otasdienee  to  God ; for  what 
can  a man  know  concerning  himself,  if  not  the  reality  of  his  own 
intentions  ? TtUoitan.  Work*,  p.  164.  &mos  15. 

The  whole  time  of  war  ought  1o  be  a time  of  general  mourning’; 
a mourning  in  the  heart,  a mourning  much  more  sutetre  than  on 
the  death  of  one  of  those  princes  whose  accursed  ambition  is  often 
the  sole  cause  of  war. 

Knox.  Work*,  vol.  i.  p.  488,  On  tk t Folly  of  War. 


SIN- 

CERE 

SINEW. 


Let  us  consider  also,  that  sincerity  is  a duty  no  leas  plain  than 
important ; that  our  consciences  require  it  of  us,  and  reproach  us 
for  every  breach  of  it ; that  the  light  of  nature  taught  it  the  very 
heathens,  though  imperfectly,  as  it  did  every  thing  else ; and  that 
Scripture  abounds  with  ths  strictest  precepts  of  it,  and  strongest 
motives  to  it.  Id.  Ik.  vol.  iit.  p.  120.  Sermon  8. 

SINDON,  Lat.  iindon  ; Gr.  fine  linen. 

There  were  found  a book  and  a letter,  both  written  in  fine  parch- 
ment, and  wrapped  in  tindan*  of  linen.  Bacon. 

SINE,  Fr.  sinus ; Lat.  sinus.  Sec  the  Quotation. 

The  sme  or  right  sine  of  an  arc  is  the  line  drawn  from  one  extre- 
mity of  the  arc,  perpendicular,  to  the  diameter  which  passes 
through  the  other  extremity. 

Hatton.  Course  of  Mathematic*,  voL  ii.  p.  2. 

SINECURE,  Lat.  nine  eura,  without  care.  See  the 
Quotation  from  Blackstowe. 

But  oh  I the  nymph  that  mounts  above  the  skies, 

And,  gratis,  clear*  religion’*  mysteries, 

Resolv'd  the  church’s  welfare  to  ensure, 

And  make  her  family  a line -cure. 

Young.  Lose  of  Fame.  Satire  5. 

The  great  pateut  offices  in  the  Exchequer  are  in  reality  and 
substance  no  other  than  pensions,  and  in  no  other  light  shall  I 
consider  thrra.  They  are  sinecure*.  They  are  always  executed 
by  deputy.  The  duty  of  the  principal  is  &•  nothing. 

Itierkr.  Works,  vol.  iit.  p.  308.  On  Economical  Reform, 


When  the  clerk  so  presented  is  distinct  from  the  vicar,  the  rec- 
tory thus  invested  in  him  becomes  what  is  called  a sine-cure  / be- 
cause he  hath  no  cure  of  souls,  baring  a vicar  under  him  to  whom 
that  cure  is  committed. 

Blackstone.  Commentansi,  voL  L hook  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  386. 


SI'NEW,  A.  S.  kina,  nine , sinew,  ninewa,  nhtu , 
Si'mewed,  nervus ; D.  ernue,  smutre ; Ger.  sene. 

Si'kewuks,  I In  old  English  also  written  sin  ; “ and 
Si'newy,  | karf,  atoo  a veyn,  and  the  next  sin.*’ 
Si'newish,  P.  T.  v.  588.  Lye  in  Junius.  Applied, 
Si'newous.  consequentially,  to 

Strength,  might,  firmness,  vigour,  energy. 

Usage  of  labour  is  a gret  thing,  far  it  maketh,  as  sayth  Seint 
Bernard,  the  labourer  to  have  strong  annes  and  hard  metre*. 

Chaucer.  The  Per  met  Tale,  voL.  ii.  p.  344. 


It  is  not  the  bones,  nor  the  tinowe*,  nor  the  flesh?  that  haogrth 
thereon,  hut  it  if  the  highest  parte  of  man,  the  very  auulc  of  man, 
hee  is  the  grounde  and  uuctor  of  all  cunscupisence. 

Frith.  Wvrkes,  p.  269.  Freewill  of  Man. 

By  that  which  lately  hapnrd,  Una  stw 
That  this  her  knight  was  feeble  and  too  faint ; 

And  all  his  sinews  woxeo  weake  and  raw, 

Through  long  enprisonment,  and  hard  constraint. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Qmeene,  book  i.  can.  10. 

And  aake  the  Ladie  Boua  for  thy  queene ; 

So  shalt  thou  linew  both  these  land*  together, 

And  having  France  thy  friend,  thou  shalt  not  dread 
The  scattred  foe  that  hopes  to  rise  again?. 

Skahepeart.  Henry  FI  fol,  158. 

Whose  unmed  wings  (in  their  rcsistleM  course) 

Beat  the  thin  air  with  such  a violent  force, 

That  the  light  birds  dropt  headlong  from  the  skies. 

Drayton.  The  Owl, 

All  that  ever  was  said  against  these  helps  to  beauty,  seems  to 
many  wise  women  weak  and  sineudet*. 

Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  194. 
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8INKW.  - — ■ ■ That  first  awl  virgin  birth  of  thino 

— “ H«  so  articulate,  so  masculine, 

SING.  go  truly  limb'd,  no  ria nry,  bo  compact, 

' So  sweetly  fair,  au  every  War  exact, 

Am  may  endure  the  most  judicious  teach. 

Drayton.  Tie  Barond  If  an,  book  i. 
Hi*  [Hugh  de  Lade]  neck  was  short,  and  his  bodio  hsirie,  as 
also  not  flethie  but  smrinrA,  and  strong,  compact. 

Holm  tied,  Canqueit  of  Ireland,  ch.  xxir. 
His  [MnlenusJ  arme*  and  other  lints  more  naricoitr  than  flesh  Ir, 
a stout  ami  a valiant  gentleman  be  was,  and  emulous. 

Id.  /fceh.x. 

In  the  principal  figures  of  a picture,  the  painter  is  to  employ  the 
etnrtPt  of  his  ait,  for  in  them  consists  tike  principal  beauty  of  his 
work. 

Dry  dm.  Parallel  between  Poetry  and  Pain  limy. 
These  seats  our  sim,  a hardy  kind, 

To  the  fierce  sons  of  war  confin’d. 

The  flower  of  chivalry,  who  drew 
With  mneto'd  arm  the  stubburn  yew. 

Tiche/l.  Ode, 

Bold,  firm,  and  graceful  are  thy  generous  youth. 

By  hardship  tinned,  and  by  danger  fir  d, 

Scattering  the  nations  where  they  go. 

Thoauon.  Stmmer, 

The  son  of  Lethus,  brave  Pelasgus'  heir, 

Hipputboua,  dr&ggV)  the  carcase  through  the  war ; 

Thu  nneuy  ancles  bor'd,  the  feet  he  bound 
With  thongs,  inserted  through  the  double  wound. 

Pope.  Homer.  /had,  book  xviL 
Then  wither’d  weakness  foils  the  tinewy  am 
Of  man's  meridian  and  high- hearted  power. 

Young,  On  Public  Affaire. 

SING,  Sw.  fjunga ; D.  singheit ; Ger. 

Si  nger,  singen ; A.  S.  ting-an ; Goth. 

Si'nging,  n.  tiggvan,  leg  err,  to  read  ; tigguan 

Si'noinoly,  bokot,  legere.  libro*t  Luc.  iv.  16. 

Song,  to  read,  to  recite ; applied  to  the 

SorNGisH,  reading  of  numbers  of  persous, 

So' no  less,  > the  murmuring  sound  of  numbers 

Songster,  reading,  their  chant,  or  musical 

So'ng  stress,  modulation  )f  voice  in  reading  or 

So'nnbt,  recitation^  and  hence 

Sonnbtte'eu,  To  utfer  vocal  sounds  in  tunc 

So'nnetting,  n.  or  harmony ; in  musical  propor- 
So'.nnetist.  lion  or  concord ; to  write  or  speak 

in  verse,  in  poetry ; to  record,  lo  relate,  to  rehearse,  lo 
celebrate  in  verse,  in  poetry;  applied  also  to  the  vocal 
utterance  of  certain  birds;  to  sounds  resembling  the 
strains  of  music. 

So  gret  & murfe  was  J»*t  ^at  me  tony  )«er  inae  wyde, 
HH  folc  stod,  N*  h-<  were,  at  hii  were  y uorae. 

ft  (J/ouceiter,  p.  190.  * 

Better  him  wor  with  rise  in  elostre  haf  led  his  life, 

)hi  scruiac  of  his  tong  recorded  and  lered. 

R.  Brttnnr,  p.  1 72. 

ft  mcne  tonge*.  Id.  lb. 

And  ich  tang  J>ut  tong  )*>.  and  so  dude  meni?  hundred. 

Pier i Ptouhman.  /iixui,  p,  377. 
And  ich  $ saved  as  ji"  nmj  see.  with  ouie  tyngyngt  of  masse. 
Id.  lb.  p.  206. 

Hauyngc  the  harpis  of  Gad  and  tvngynge  the  tang  of  Moises 
the  scruaunt  of  God,  and  the  tang  of  the  Lomhe. 

Hichf.  Apocalipi,  ch.  XV. 

HuuLng  the  haqte*  of  God,  and  they  tonge  the  range  of  Moses 
the  eeruaut  of  God,  and  the  tonge  of  the  Lam  be. 

Bible,  Anna  1351. 

These  binles,  that  I you  dcuise, 

They  tang  her  sowy  ns  fair*  and  well, 

As  angels  done  c»pirituell. 

And  trusleth  me,  when  1 hem  herds, 

Full  lustie  and  well  I ferdu ; 

Fur  never  vet  such  melodic 
Was  heard  of  man  that  raighto  die. 

Chaucer,  The  Roman t of  the  Rote,  p.  176. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


And  right  anon  in  cotnen  lombrstcres  SINO 

Fetis  and  smale,  and  yimge  iruiic  stores.  . J.._  * . 

Singen  with  hsipes.  v 

Chauetr,  The  Par  done  ret  Tale,  V.  1241 1. 

In  sutfissunee,  in  blisw,  awl  in  tingingt , 

This  Triwlu*  gaa  all  hi*  life  to  led*. 

# Id.  Trxnltu  and  Creteide,  book  if. 

And  plnyen  urn get  on  a %mal  rtbtble  j 
Thcrto  ho  song  sointime  u loud  quinible. 

Id.  Tie  MiUeret  Tale , v.  3332. 

In  a forest®  alone  he  was 
He  an  we  non  the  (tent  gras 
The  fmrt  noure*  fresshe  springe, 

He  herd  among  the  leans  tinge 
The  throstel,  with  the  nyghtiugale. 

Quito*.  Coni’.  Am.  book  L 
WlLan  that  she  sigh  the  bowen  thickr, 

And  that  there  it  no  bare  Nticke, 

But  all  is  hid  with  Iraues  grene, 

To  woodde  cometh  this  Phikirnene, 

And  moketh  hir  finite  yrrs  flight. 

Where  a*  she  tinge tk  dale  and  night ; 

And  in  hir  *utye  all  openly 

She  mnketh  hir  plaint.  Id.  Ib.  book  v. 

But  wolfle  God  that  nowe  were  one 
An  other  snche  as  Aricine 
Which*  had  sn  haq«  of  suche  temprure 
And  therto  of  good  measure 
He  tonge.  that  he  the  heastes  wilds 
Made  of  his  note  tame  and  milde. 

id.  Ib.  Prologue. 

For  when  I wolds  with  hir  glade. 

And  of  hir  tuue  tonge t moke  ; 

She  uide,  it  was  not  for  hir  sakr, 

And  lisle  not  my  wonget  here. 

No  witeo  what  the  wurdes  were.  Id.  Ib.  book  i. 

Now  since  I bane  performed  cuery  part 

Of  thy  comma  undo,  os  ncarc  as  tonge  can  tell, 

Content  thee  yet  before  my  muse  depart, 

To  Uk«  this  tenet  for  my  last  farewell. 

Oatcoigne.  Dan  Rartholmeto  of  Bathe. 

A ad,  them  before,  the  fry  of  children  yong 

Their  wanton  spurtes  and  childish  mirtn  did  play, 

And  to  tho  maydens  sownding  tymbrels  tong 
In  well  attuned  notes  a ioyous  lay. 

Spenser.  Faerte  Queene,  book  i.  can.  12. 

■ ’ And  when  the  fire 

Of  appetite  was  quencht ; the  muse  inflam'd 
The  sacred  tmger.  Of  men  higbliest  fam'd, 

He  tung  the  glories  ; and  a poemc  pen'll, 

That  in  applause  did  ample  brauen  ascend. 

Chapman.  Hamer.  Odyttey,  book  fiii. 

Their  dirigeo,  their  trenlals,  and  their  shrifts. 

Their  memories,  their  hngingt,  and  their  gift*. 

S pen  ter.  Mother  Hubbard" t Tale. 

Their  ttng  was  partial,  hut  the  harmony 
(What  could  it  less  when  spirits  immortal  ring?) 

Suspended  hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  thronging  audience. 

Milton.  Paradite  Lott , book  iL  I.  562. 

“■  1 - Yet  not  the  more 

Cease  I to  wander  where  the  Muse*  haunt 
Cleer  Bpriug,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunuie  hill, 

Srait  with  the  lovu  of  sacred  tong. 

Id.  Ib.  book  iii.  I.  26. 

~ — Now  is  the  pleasant  time, 

The  cool,  thr  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awakej 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-l&burM  tong. 

Id.  Ib.  book  v.  1.  38. 

This  ting-tong  was  made  on  the  English  by  the  Scots,  after  they 
were  flush’d  with  victory  over  us  in  ihe  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Spread.  Fuller.  Hart  bin,  Berkshire. 

Nar  list  I ton  net  of  my  mistress*  face. 

To  paint  some  blowesse  with  a borrowed  grace. 

Hot  I,  Satire  I.  book  I. 
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Yea,  and  the  prophet  of  the  heav'nly  lyre, 

Great  Solomon,  ungi  ut  the  English  quire ; 

And  is  become  a new-found  mnnriiit. 

Singing  hie  love,  the  holy  spouee  of  Christ. 

Halt . Satire  8. 

Learie  groves  now  maioelj  ring. 

With  each  sweet  bird's  sonneting,  t 

Notes  that  make  the  occbora  long. 

flnsrv,  Darns’  Fruit*  to  kit  hfiwtress. 
Assist  me  some  exlemporall  god  of  rime,  for  I am  sure  I shall 
turn  I*  ion  net. 

Shahtpeare.  Lore's  labour  Lost,  fuL  1 25. 
For.  fro'  thy  makings,  milke  ami  melly  Bowes. 

To  feed  tbe  n nj tier- suyu nn  with  art's  soot-meats. 

Brown*.  fVt Hit  and  JJimwri. 
War,  he  tuny,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 

Honour  but  an  empty  bubble  ; 

Never  ending,  still  beginning, 

Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying ; 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning. 

Think,  O think,  it  worth  enjoying. 

Drydrn.  Alexander'*  Feast. 

I ne’er  with  wits  or  witlings  pass’d  my  days. 

To  spread  about  the  itch  of  verse  and  praise ; 

Nor  like  n puppy,  daggled  through  the  town 
To  fetch  and  carry  nap-song  up  and  down. 

Pope.  Prologue  to  Satires,  p.  244. 

Here  seem'd  the  singer  touch'd  at  what  he  sung. 

And  grief  awhile  delay'd  his  hand  aud  tongue. 

Purnell.  To  Lord  Piscvtait  Bolingi  • lr.  p.  413. 
The  recitative  part  of  the  opera  requires  u more  masculine  beauty 
of  expreaaion  and  sound ; the  other,  which  (for  want  of  a proper 
English  word)  I must  call  tbe  n*guh  part,  must  abound  in  tho 
softness  and  variety  of  numbers,  its  principal  intention  being  to 
please  tbe  hearing,  rather  than  to  gratifi*  the  understanding. 

DryJen.  Preface  to  A Ikon's  England,  p.  150  j. 

— ■ Join’d  to  these 

Innunserons  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new-sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
Mellifluous.  Thomson,  Spring. 

While  Philomel  is  ours ; while  in  our  shades. 

Through  tbe  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night, 

The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  h»r  lay. 

Id,  Summer, 

Who  weavw  the  chaplet,  or  provides  the  bays, 

For  such  wool-gathenng  sosmelfetrs  as  these  ? 

Swift.  A Poem  by  Dr.  Detamy. 
And  some  have  said,  that  once  tbe  humourous  god, 
Resolving  all  such  scribblers  to  confound, 

For  the  sliort  sonnet  order’d  this  strict  bound ; 

Set  rules  tor  the  just  measure,  and  the  time. 

The  easy  running  and  alternate  rhyme. 

Drydrn.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 

He  [Green]  was  at  this  time  a pastoral  jcMurtf-maker  and  author 
of  several  things  which  were  pleasing  to  men  and  women  of  his 
time.  hood.  Fasti  Oxonwmes,  part  i.  p.  136. 

This  enrious  piece  (a  song  or  cateh  in  praise  of  the  cuekow)  is 
thought  to  be  J the  most  ancient  English  song  with  (or  without) 
the  musical  notes  anv  where  extant,**  is  preserved  in  a manuscript 
of  the  Harlciun  library  in  tho  Museum. 

Ritsan.  Ancient  Songs,  toL  L p.  1. 

In  Venice  Tasso’s  echoes  are  no  more. 

And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier; 

Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shure, 

And  ranvie  meet*  not  always  now  the  ear. 

Byrm.  Ctutde  Harold's  Pilgrimage , at.  3.  can.  4, 

A suite  of  talcs  was  published  by  George  Whetstone,  a sonnet- 
writer  of  some  rank,  arid  one  of  the  most  passionate  among  us  to 
bewail  tho  perplexities  of  loro. 

ITarton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  463. 
SINGANA,  in  Botany,  n genus  so  called  by  Aublet 
from  the  Caribbean  name  of  the  shrub ; it  belongs  to 
the  class  Polyandria.  order  Monosynia,  and  the  natural 
family  of  Cupparidt*.  Generic  character : calyx  three 
or  five-parted;  petals  three  or  five,  unguiculate,  serru- 


lated ; stamens  numerous  ; style  one,  incurved  at  top;  SIN- 
capsule  six  to  ten  inches  long,  cylindrical,  brittle,  oue*  °ANA. 
celled,  many-seeded ; seeds  size  of  horse-chestnuls,  SINGLE, 
wrapped  in  pulp,  fixed  to  three  lateral  placentas,  ■ y 

This  genus  consists  of  one  species,  a rambling  nodose 
shrub,  imtive  of  Guiana,  bearing  large  leaves,  which  are 
nearly  opposite  at  the  nodi,  and  axillary  and  scattered 
flowers. 

SINGE,  v.  ^ D.  senghen  ; Ger.  stngen  ; A.  S. 

Sr.soiNnuY.  j seengan , ushtlare,  urere,  adurere,  to 
scorch,  to  mark,  (by  scorching  or  burning,)  perhaps 
originally  to  mark  or  make  a mark  or  sign. 

To  scorch ; to  burn  so  as  to  mark  the  surface,  not 
deeper  than  the  surface. 

Th»u  *ay*t  alto,  I walke  out  like  a cat ; 

Fur  who  ao  wolde  senge  tbe  cat  lev  skin. 

Than  wol  the  cat  wel  dwellrc  in  hire  in. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  f.  5929* 

Hire  bord  waa  aerved  ranwt  with  white  and  black* 

Milke  and  broun  lured,  in  which  ahe  fund  uo  lack, 

Seindc  bacon,  and  sometime  an  ey  or  twey. 

Id.  The  i\ottnes  Preestes  Tale,  V.  14849* 

Wee  tear  mo  their  eiea  to  bee  enflamed,  sendged,  and  bloud- 
ohotten,  when  Iheir  buda  be  bloated. 

Holland.  Pfime,  book  xvii.  eh.  xxir. 

The  corna  of  Ihe  ordinarie  wheat  triticum,  being  parched  or 
rotted  upon  a red  hot  yron.  are  a present  remedie  fur  thuee  who 
are  acurtcbed  and  nudged  with  nipping  cold. 

Id.  lit.  book  xxii.  eh.  xxr* 

Bat  to  answer  more  home  to  the  purpose,  1 confess  that  the 
bodice  of  devils  may  be  not  only  warm,  but  ttn>lgingly  hot,  at  it 
waa  in  him  that  took  nne  of  Melancthon’a  rvlntiona  by  the  head, 
and  ao  acerchcd  her  that  ahe  bare  the  mark  of  it  to  her  dying  day. 

More.  Against  Atheism,  part  i.  ch.  xii.  p.  1 85.  Appendix. 

The  acorching  flumra  climb  round  on  every  aide ; 

Then  the  stag'd  membera  they  with  skill  divide ; 

On  these,  in  roll*  of  fat  involv’d  with  art. 

Pipe.  Hunter.  (Mystey,  hook  xiv* 
singe  a fowl,  tear  the  first  book  you  tee 


If  you  want  paper  I 
about  the  house. 

Swift.  Hocks,  vol.  xiL  p.  1 


Directions  to  Servants. 


Fr.  scngle,  singvlakt ; It.  sin- 
gulare ; Sp.  singular ; Lat.  tin- 
gttlus,  of  unsettled  Etymology. 
Vossius  resorts  to  the  Hebrew. 
y Martin  ius  suggests  signatum,  the 
one  marked.  Others,  sine  angulo , 
or  ttemcl  travffl. 

One,  only,  alone,  simple,  parti- 
cular, individual;  separate,  dis- 


Sl'NGLE,  adj. 

Si'nole,  r.  1 
Si'nOLENERB, 

Si'noly, 

Si'noular,  adj. 

Si'noular,  n. 

Si'kgularist, 

SiNOULa'RITT, 

Si'noclarly. 

united. 

To  .ring/#’,  to  take  one  from  more,  to  select,  to  separate. 
Singular,  particular,  especial,  peculiar,  extraordinary, 
uncommon. 

And  yet  lay  I more,  that  right  os  a singuler  prrsone  ainneth  in 
taking  vengeaunce  of  mother  man,  right  ao  ainneth  the  juge,  if  he 
do  no  vengeaunce  of  hem  that  it  han  deserved. 

Chaucer.  The  Tate  of  Stehbens,  p.  114. 
For  certes  repentance  of  a singuler  ainne,  and  nM  repentant  of 
all  his  other  ainnea ; or  el  lea  repenting  hire  of  all  hu  other  ainnes, 
and  not  of  a singuler  sinne,  may  not  availe. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tate,  p.  151. 

But  whan  the  aoute  hehnldetb.  and  aeeth  the  high  thought,  that 
is  to  aaine  God,  than  knoweth  it  togither  the  aumme  and  si  non  la- 
ri ties.  that  ia  to  «ain,  the  principle*,  and  encrich*  of  hero  by  hym- 
aelf.  Id.  Boeetus,  book  v.  De  Gmsolatwne. 

Singuler ly  by  himaelfe  thrv  reason  faileth. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Lout,  book  iiL 
There  woa  without  werre  pees, 

\V  ithout  enuie  lone  atoode. 

Richeaae  vjwn  the  commune  good. 

And  nut  vpoa  the  singuler, 

Ordcinod  was.  Cotter . Conf.  Am.  book  vii* 
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SINGLE.  God's  law  in  pure  and  tingle  / loue  thy  neighbour,  whether  ho  be 
■<^v*  * pood  or  bed.  And  by  loue  God  meaneth,  to  helpe  at  nede. 

Tyndall,  ft 'or  Art,  p.  201.  Expnihon  on  Mult  hew,  ch.  t. 

But  looke  that  thine  eye  be  etngle,  and  robbe  not  Christ  or  his 
honour;  ascribe  not  that  to  yl  dcseruyng  of  thy  workes,  which  is 
gruen  you  freely  by  the  merit**  of  bis  blood. 

Id.  Ib.  p.  75.  Of  the  Halted  Mammon. 

And  they  efitinued  daily  with  one  accorde  in  the  topic,  and  brake 
bread o in  euery  house,  and  dyd  eat  their  meate  together,  with 
gladne*  and  tynglcuet  of  heart  praysynge  God(  and  had  fauoure 
with  al  the  people. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  Aclet  of  the  Aymtle f,  ch.  ii. 

Seraauntes  be  obedyent  rnlo  your  carnal  1 masters,  with  foarc 
and  tremblynge  in  emgltnett  of  your  haartea,  as  vuto  Chryst. 

Id.  Epheiumt,  ch.  ri 

There  b«  that  write  how  the  offer  was  made  by  King  Edmund 
for  the  auditing  of  more  bloodshed,  that  the  two  princes  should 
trie  the  matter  thus  togither  in  a singular  combat. 

IloSnthed.  Hitt  or \e  ef  England,  book  viL  ch.  X. 

And  also  1 [Richard  II.]  renounce  the  name,  worsbyp,  and 
reg&ly,  and  kyngrly  hyghmwsc.  clrrelye,  frelye.  tyngulertye,  and 
hooiy,  in  the  moost  beet  muter  and  fourme  that  I may. 

Fahyan.  ChrouyeJe,  Anna  1 399. 

Meet  sorry  truly  we  be,  that  year  grace,  whom  we  should  other* 
wise  honour  for  the  king’s  majesty’s  sake,  by  your  own  deeds 
should  nrntoke  us  to  offend  yuu ; we  do  perceive  great  discommo- 
dity to  the  realme  by  your  grace's  angularity,  if  it  may  be  ao  named, 
in  opinion.  Stale  Trials,  vol.  L p.  542.  5 Edward  VI.  1551. 

But  tingularly  before  God  it  is  cal  foil  vurightvous  Mammon, 
because  it  is  not  bestowed  and  ministred  vnto  our  neighbor’s  nedc. 

Tyndall,  Worhi,  p.  71.  Of  the  li  n ked  Mammon. 
Yet  did  false  Archimage  her  still  pursew. 

To  bring  to  passe  his  mischievous  intent, 

Now  that  be  had  her  tingled  from  the  crew 
Of  courteous  knight  a 

Spotter.  Faerie  Queens,  hook  iii.  can.  4. 

But  he  might  hare  altered  tha  shape  of  his  argument,  and  ex- 
plicated them  better  in  tingle  scenes. 

Coa.  That  hail  been  tingle  indeed. 

Ben  Jonsoe.  Every  M an  out  of  tut  Humour,  act  iL  sc.  1. 
That  you  may  know  my  tingle  charity, 

Freely  I here  remit  all  interest 
I e'er  could  claim,  and  give  you  back  tout  tows. 

Ford.  ’77s  Pity  Ske't  a Whore,  act  ir.  sc.  1. 

Wol.  You  hane  bee  tv,  I.ady, 

(And  of  yam  choice,)  these  reuereod  fathers,  roea 
Of  sinyiifor  integrity  and  learning ; 

Yea,  the  elect  o’  th’  land,  who  ate  assembled 
To  plead*  your  cause. 

SfntAtfiear*.  Henry  mi.  fol.  217. 

So  spake  the  fervent  angel,  but  his  zeal 
None  seconded.  ai|  out  uf  season  judg’d, 

Or  angular  and  rash,  whereat  rejoic’d 

The  apostat.  Milton.  Ihtrmli te  Leet,  book  ».  I.  849. 

Eloquence  would  be  but  a poor  thing  if  we  should  only  converse 
with  mngulart.  Ben  Jansen.  Hiwnww. 

And  in  this  course  of  setting  down  medicine*,  even  aa  I meet 
with  any  hearbe  of  aoy  angular, tie,  1 will  raungv  it  there  whereas 
1 know  it  to  be  most  soveiaigne  and  rffcctuall. 

Holland,  Ptinie , book  XXV.  ch.  ix. 

Oftentimes  wo  find  ourselves,  I know  not  how,  einguUtrly  de- 
lighted with  the  shew  of  such  natural!  rudeness*,  and  take  great 
pleasure  in  that  disorderly  order. 

Spenter.  Epittle  to  Matter  Harvey. 
And  what  delight  to  be  by  such  extoll'd, 

To  live  upon  thir  tongues  and  be  this  talk. 

Of  whom  to  be  disprais'd  were  no  small  praise, 

Ilia  lot  who  dare*  be  tutgular/y  good. 

Milton.  Paradite  Regained,  book  iii.  L 54. 
Him  soon  she  tingled  from  the  flying  train. 

And  slew  with  ease. 

Dryden.  FirgU.  Aineid,  book  xi. 

Ambergteetc  is  a ram  cordial!  for  the  refreshing  of  the  spirits, 
and  sovereign  for  the  strengthniug  the  head,  beside*  the  moat  fra- 
grant scent,  far  stronger  in  consort  when  compounded  with  other 
thing*,  then  when  tingfy  it  self. 

Fuller,  Worthier.  Cornwall. 


You  produce  texts  to  show  that  the  Father  tingly  is  the  Supreme  SINGLE, 
God,  and  that  Christ  t»  excluded  from  being  tW  Supreme  God ; 
but  1 insist  upon  it.  that  you  misonder»tand  those  texts. 

Haler  land.  H'vrit,  vol.  L p.  4.  A Defence  of  tome  Queries. 

Query  1. 

Though  according  to  the  common  course  and  practice  of  the 
world  it  be  somewhat  tingular  for  men  throughly  to  live  up  to  the 
principles  of  their  religion,  yet  angularity  in  thi*  matter  is  ao  fax 
from  being  a reflection  upon  any  man’s  prudence  that  it  is  a sum 
gtdar  commendation  of  it. 

Til/otson.  Workt,  p.  28.  5mno»  I. 

But  it  being  plain  that  there  are  besides  timgulars,  other  objects 
of  the  mind  universal ; from  whence  it  seems  to  follow,  that  sen- 
sible* are  not  the  only  thing*;  some  modem  atheistical  wits  have 
therefore  invented  this  further  device  to  maintain  the  cause  and 
carry  the  business  on. 

Qt/luvrlh,  Inicl/rriuat  Sytleui,  book  L ch.  v.  p.  654. 

Men  not  enduriug  to  be  termed  a foppish  simpleton,  doting  on 
speculations,  and  enslaved  to  rules ; a fantastical  humourist,  a 
precise  bigot,  a rigid  stoick,  a demure  sneaksby,  a clownish  angu- 
laritt  or  nonconformist  to  ordinary  usage,  a stiff  opiniatre. 

Harrow.  Horht,  vol  iii.  fol.  3'b,  Sermon  34. 


- Thou  luut  often  seen. 


From  ’moagvt  the  herd,  the  fairest  and  the  lest 
Carefully  tntgled  out.  ami  richly  drest, 

With  graudeur  mock’d,  for  sacrifice  decreed, 

Oiily  in  greater  pomp  at  last  to  bleed. 

Church, It.  The  Tenet. 

Even  the  pain  which  they  might  otherwise  inflict  is  prevented 
by  a conscious  nee*  of  having,  with  timglenett  of  heart,  espoused  a 
cause  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  founded  on  scriptural,  as  well  a* 
the  highest  human  authority. 

Amo*.  Wurkt,  vol.  rii.  p,  6.  Preface. 

The  love  of  angularity  has  too  often  a pernicious  effect  in  dis- 
puting societies,  and  sometimes  seminaries  of  learning;  and  it  is 
highly  prejudicial  to  that  investigation  of  truth  which  is  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  these  institutions. 

Cogan.  On  the  Pattiont,  VflL  L p.  260. 

For  had  not  Providence  thus  angularly  provided  for  us,  our 
Christmas  checi  must  hare  been  salt  beef  and  pork. 

CoU.  Foyaget,  vol.  iv.  book  iv.  ch.  iL  p.  167. 

SIrNGULF»l  Lai-  singultus,  a sob,  a sigh,  which 

Si'noult.  J Voorim  derives  from  tingultts,  be- 
cause it  rises  separately  or  singly,  a ml  ut  some  interval. 
There  an  hug*  heap*  of  tmgulfn  did  opuresae 
Hi*  strugling  soule.  and  swelling  throbs  nnpeach 
Uis  faitnng  toung  with  pangs  of  drerinesw. 

Spelter,  Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  COD.  1 1. 

And  aver  and  anon,  with  nngulft  rife, 

H«  cryed  out,  to  make  his  undersong. 

id.  Cohn  Clout' t come  Home  againe. 

So  when  her  team  were  stopt  from  eyther  eye 
Her  tingultt,  blubbriugs.  seem'd  to  make  them  Ayr. 

Browne.  Britannia' t Potloralt , book  iL  song  1. 

SINISTER,  1 Fr.  sinuirt ; It.  *ini*tro  ; Sp. 

Si'mstkrly,  l simestro;  Lat.  sinister , from  the 

Si'NisrnouK,  [ Gr.  apurrepoc,  which  the  editor  of 

Si'ni6tkoukly.  J Lenncp,  with  some  speciousness, 
considers  to  be  the  comparative  form  of  an  obsolete  ad- 
jective &ptf,  vehement,  a particle  of  which  remains  in 
dpt,  vehemenier,  aptartpoe,  vehementior , and  thence 
pejor , magi*  infauslus,  &c.  And  thence,  it  must  be 
added,  Minister  is  opposed  to  dexUr%  q.  r. 

In  English  the  common  usage  is 

Opposed  to  the  right,  (sc.  hand,)  left,  on  the  left 
hand. 

Opposed  to  right ; ill  or  evil,  treacherous. 

Opposed  to  good,  or  good  fortune;  unfortunate, 

unlucky. 

But  when  these  martiall  garboiles  are  appeased,  they  are  cither 
through  false  informations  wroogfullie  foliated,  or  el»e  by  enuious 
carpers  mutter  he  suspected. 

Hlmthed.  Detcnpfton  of  Ireland , ch.  vL 
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I thought  and  yet  think*,  (hat  it  may  be  that  I was  diet  vp 
again,  vpfi  si>me  tie*  canoe  les  ouspieiO,  graven  pcruiluMure  vpon 
some  secret  timtier  inforauu-ioc. 

Sir  Thorn  as  More.  Market,  p.  1447.  loiter  fom  Sir  Thomas  More 
i to  Au  Daughter. 

Fox  doubts  not  to  say,  11  That  a«  general  council*  bave  some- 
times been  observed  (o  err,  *o  priucr*  and  parliaments  may  bo 
iomclimes  informed  bv  emitter  heads.” 

CMett.  Stale  Tna/t,  p.  43$.  33  Henry  fill 

Yet  lost  such  as  would  be  glad  timet  trig  to  «n****ca*tcr  ouery 
thyag  toward*  the  clergy,  might  haue  occasion  to  aav  y*  matter 
were  hotely  Mdcled  agsfol  h>m  to  force  hi  to  forbear*  nu  suite  of 
tho  pnrmunire,  the  I yshop  therefore  did  thr  more  forbear*. 

Sir  TAomat  More.  ffmrktt,  p.  i4S*7 . Supplication  / Soul'*. 

And  why  should  you  so  tinitlrrly  judge  the  prince,  that  if  ye 
had  shewed  these  same  unto  him,  he  would  hare  thought  that  ye 
had  brought  that  talc  unto  him  more  for  the  strengthening  and 
confirmation  of  your  opinion,  than  for  any  other  thing  else. 

Unmet.  Rreordt,  vol.  ».  pert  i.  book  li.  p.  197.  Cromve/l  In 
Ftthrr. 

And  understood  not  all  w*«  hut  a shew 
Rather  thnn  solid  vertu,  all  hut  a rib 
Crooked  by  nature,  bent,  as  now  appears, 

More  to  the  part  tmiit'r  from  me  drawn. 

Mifto*.  Parodist  Lott,  book  s.  1.  882. 

The  heaven*  admit  not  these  neuter  and  dexter  respects  ; there 
being  in  them  no  diversity  or  difference,  but  a simplicity  of  parts, 
abd  eqoiformity  in  mutiun  continually  succeeding  each  other. 

Str  Thom  at  Rrovn.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  iv.  ch.  r.  p.  243. 

For  he  concludes  this  Pythagorean*  to  have  held  two  such  sub- 
stantial principles  of  good  ami  evil,  merely  because  they  *■  -me  times 
talk!  of  the  rr-ntrarictirs  and  conjugations  of  things,  such  as  finite 
and  infinite,  dextrous  and  tinitlrout,  eaven  mid  odd,  and  the  like. 

CndunrlA.  InltU'ctnal  System,  book  L ch.  iv.  p.  221. 

Many  in  their  infancy  arc  tuuttrmtslg  disposed,  and  divers  con- 
tinue all  their  life  left-handed. 

Sir  Thomnt  brown.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  it.  ch.  *.  p.  242. 
The  victor  eagle,  whose  tmitirr  flight 
Retards  our  host,  and  tills  our  hearts  wilh  fright, 

Dismiss’d  hi*  conquest  in  the  middle  shirs, 

Allow'd  to  seise,  but  not  possess  the  prise. 

rope.  Homer,  Hiatt , book  xii. 

Tho  reason  was,  that  h*  was  a man  without  guile;  ho  had  an 
honest  and  upright  heart,  no  i tnutrr  or  secular  ends  to  serve,  no 
evil  affections  to  mislead  him  ; therefore  was  he  fitly  disposed  both 
to  believe  and  embrace  the  Gospel. 

Hatrrland.  H'crAi,  vol.  ix.  p.  58.  Sermon  4. 

It  proves  that  the  man  to  whom  it  is  shewn  has  left  hi*  merit  to 
stand  or  fall,  as  it  might  lie  able  of  itself;  and  in  the  honesty  of 
an  upright  and  ingenuous  spirt,  has  scorned  to  use  emitter  and 
collusive  arts  to  repel  the  weapon#  of  envy  and  malice. 

Knar.  War  At,  vol.  ii.  p.  492.  Evening  40. 

SINK,  1 Sw.  sjunka;  D.  stricken ; Gcr. 
Sink,  > tinker;  A.  S.  sinc-an,  sencan ; Goth. 

Si'nkiso,  n.  J sigu-an,  deponrre,  sub  side  re,  depri- 
mrre.  demerger? ; to  pul  or  place  down,  to  set  or  settle 
down.  Sine,  in  A.  S.,  was  applied  to  any  deposit,  hoard, 
treasure;  consequentially,  to  any  collection,  to  riches, 
filth,  collected  and  deposited. 

To  set  or  settle,  or  cause  to  settle  down ; to  press 
down,  to  depress,  to  lower,  to  degrade  ; to  subside,  to 
submerge  ; to  fall  down,  to  decay. 

A tinJe;  that  through  which  any  thing  settles  down 
or  descends;  in  which  (filth  or  foulness,  literally  and 
metaphorically)  is  deposited,  or  deposits  itself. 

But  if  they  wren  wrought  of  lime  and  ston  ; 

They  percen  *i»,  that  tburgh  the  wail  they  gun ; 

And  sum  of  hero  tmke  duun  into  the  ground  ; 

Thus  have  we  Lust  by  tiroes  many  a pound. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanonn  Yemanne i Ta/r,r.  16378. 
For  I endure  more  hard  pconaunce 
Than  any  can  ansae  or  tninke, 

That  for  the  sorrow  almost  I tinke. 

Id,  The  Horn  an  I a/  the  /fair. 


Nowe  thou  vpon  that  other  side  SINK. 

To  tell  ray  disu!>eiaance.  — 

Full  sore  it  stunt  to  my  greuxnce,  SI- 

And  male  but  nnke  is  to  my  wills.  NUOUS* 

Cover.  Can/.  Am.  book  i.  ^ 

Ala* ! and  who  could  thinke 

So  good  a hart  so  hard  a happe  should  hay*  ? 

A sweet  perfume  to  fall  into  « iwh. 

{ iatcaigne . The  Fruilet  of  H'arre, 

The  bailife  that  had  the  charge  of  th*  publick  tinket  vaulted 
under  the  ground,  dealt  with  Scaunis  fur  gixil  secuntic. 

Holland.  Phnv,  book  xxxvi.  ch.  ii. 

Whose  corage  when  the  frond  perceiv’d  to  shriuke, 

She  poured  fi  rth  uut  of  her  hellish  tinke 

Her  fruiifull  curecd  spawn?  of  serpents  small, 

(Deformed  mutwtors,  fowl*,  and  hlaeko  as  iuke.) 

Spentrr.  Fttrrie  Quetne,  book  i.  can.  I. 

■ ■ — — — — — He  coat  him  duurnc  as  deepo 

As  Tartarus  (the  brood  of  night)  where  Barathrum  doth  s'ecpe 

Torment  in  h>s  profoundest  tmkt. 

Chapman.  Homer,  lit  ad,  book  viii. 

Return,  then  heroes  ! and  our  answer  hear. 

The  glorious  combat  is  no  more  ray  care ; 

Not  till,  ainitM  yon  tinking  navy  shun. 

The  blood  of  Greeks  shall  dye  the  sable  main. 

Pope.  Homer.  I had,  bock  uc. 

In  short,  the  necessity  of  carrying  a stamp,  and  the  improba- 
bility of  notifying  a bloody  batted,  will,  I am  afraid,  both  concur  to 
the  t>*ki*g  of  those  thin  folioa,  which  have  every  other  day  re- 
tailed to  us  the  history'  of  Europe  for  several  years  last  past. 

Spectator,  No.  445. 

When  we  are  in  want  of  nccexwries,  wc  must  part  with  all  su- 
perfluities ; of  whieh  the  value,  as  it  rises  in  times  of  opulence  and 
prosperity,  so  it  tinkt  in  time*  of  poverty  and  digress. 

Smith.  H'mtth  of  Satiani,  val.  i.  look  i.  eh.  xi.  p.  2G.">. 

SINODENDRON,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Colcoptc - 
rout  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennte  much  shorter  than  the 
thorax,  the  basal  joint  about  half  their  length,  slightly 
tumid  at  the  apex,  second  short,  somewhat  globose,  the 
five  following  short,  transverse,  the  remainder  forming 
a serrated,  compressed,  inarticulate  club,  the  joints  of 
which  are  trigonal-transverse;  palpi  four;  maxillary 
with  the  basal  joint  cylindric-oval ; labial  with  the  ter- 
minal joint  very  stout ; mandibles  very  short,  connected 
beneath  the  clypeus;  mentum  narrow,  entire,  enrinated  ; 
head  small,  with  a horn  on  the  clypeus,  elongate  in  the 
males,  and  tuberculiform  in  the  females;  thorax  dis- 
similar in  the  sexes ; body  convex,  cylindric;  leg*  short ; 
tibiie  spinnse  externally  ; tarsi  pcntamcruus,  short,  the 
terminal  joint  very  large. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Scarabepu*  cylindricus,  Lin  me  us ; 

8.  cyhndricitm,  Stephens,  JUxut . Britt . Entom.  (Man- 
dibulata)  vol.  Hi.  p.  167.  One  species  only,  which  is 
not  uncommon  in  several  parts  of  Britain,  though  some- 
what scarce  near  London. 

SINQUE,  i.  e.  Cinque,  q.v. 

And  you  had  such  a pipe,  that  piped  so  swept ly. 

You  would  dance  to  death,  you  have  learnt  yuur  rirtyue  apace. 

Hnium ml  and  Fletcher.  A ft  ife  for  a hloneth,  set  uL  sc.  1. 

SI'NUOUS,  ■»  Fr.  tiuvntx;  It.  sittuoso ; LaL 

SiNt’o'sirv,  1 diNMNUt  from  staff,  a bay  or  bow ; 

Si'mrATKO.  f a curve  or  curvature,  plait  or  fold. 

Sinua'tiox.  J Rowing  or  bending,  curving, 

winding. 

It  would  be  tryed,  how,  and  with  what  proportion  of  disadvan- 
tage. the  voice  would  be  carried  in  an  horn,  which  is  a line  arched ; 
or  in  a trumpet,  which  is  a line  retorted;  or  in  same  pipe  that 
were  nnurmt. 

Bacon.  Hatural  Hirtory.  Cent,  ic  see.  132. 

There  a*  a line  thir  long  dimension  drew. 

Streaking  the  ground  with  turnout  trace. 

Mi/ton.  Paradtte  test,  book  vit.  1.  480. 
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81-  Meander  i*  a river  in  Ljria,  a province  of  Natoli*  or  Ana 
NUOUS.  Minor,  fj.oi.iu*  fjr  the  manonty  and  often  returning  thereof. 
SIPALUS.  Drayton.  Jtunoumdto  King  Henry,  p.  38.  note. 

. ‘ , Another  vna  rtry  perfect,  wrnrwlmt  lee*  with  the  margin,  and 

v~'  more  nnuattd.  Woodward,  On  Futtii*. 

The  humane  brain  is.  in  proportion  to  the  body,  much  larger 
than  the  brains  of  brutes,  having  regard  to  the  sire  and  proportion 
of  their  bodies,  and  fuller  of  anfrortia  or  linnntnm. 

H*U.  Origination  of  Mankind,  sec.  1.  eh.  it.  p.  65. 
Herr  Ousp,  slow  winding  through  a lerel  plain 
Of  spacious  mead*  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er. 

Conduct*  the  eye  along  his  thnmvt  course 

Delighted.  Cotrper.  The  Tati,  book  i. 

But  what  is  le<a  known,  and  pn>bnh!y  more  deserving  curiosity, 
is  that  they  [rivers')  nut  in  a more  direct  channel  a*  they  imme- 
diately leave  their  sources  ; and  that  their  rimtumtiet  and  turniuga 
become  more  numerous  a*  they  proceed. 

Goldtmith.  Hittary  of  the  Earth,  voL  i.  ch.  xiv.  p.  119. 

SIONA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Ltpidoplerous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  stout,  single  in  bolh 
sexes,  pubescent  in  the  mules ; palpi  rather  long,  per- 
fected obliquely,  approximating  at  the  apex,  clothed  at 
the  base  with  long  scales,  and  at  the  lip  with  short 
compact  ones,  the  terminal  joint  conspicuous,  acute. 
Inarticulate,  the  basal  joint  long,  robust,  second  shorter, 
slender,  terminal  elongate-ovate  ; maxilla*  very  long; 
head  small,  scaly;  forehead  depressed;  thorax  slender, 
scaly;  wings,  anterior,  with  strong,  somewhat  dilated 
nervurcs,  immaculate;  posterior  margins  of  all  consider- 
ably rounded;  abdomen  long,  linear,  with  a laminated 
tuft  at  the  apex  in  the  males,  stouter,  carinated  on  the 
back,  and  acute  it)  the  females. 

Type  of  the  genus.  Vhaleena  ( Geomelra ) dealhata , 
Linnanis;  Stephens,  Illud.  Britt.  Entom.  (Mandibu- 
lata.)  vol.  iti.  p.  1*14.  Two  species,  one  only  of  which 
is  British,  very  local  and  very  rare. 

SIP,  «•  1 D.  tippen;  A.  S.  sip~an,  ttorbere.  See 

Sip,  n.  > to  Sui*. 

Si'ppet.  J To  draw  up  small  quantities  of  liquid 
by  the  lips;  to  drink  or  imbibe  small  potions,  small 
quantities. 

Thus  serneth  he,  without  meate  or  tip. 

Chaucer.  Of  Queen  Jnnehda  and  fa /te  dr  cite. 

And  yc  wil  gene  me  a tippet 

Of  your  state  ale.  Skelton.  Elinour  Humming. 

As  melting  honey  dropping  from  the  cumb, 

So  Nlill  the  words,  that  opting  between  thy  lips, 

Thy  lip*,  where  smiling  sweetness  keeps  hrr'hoow, 

And  hear'nly  eloquence  pure  manna 

U.  Fletcher.  Chrxtl't  f letory  and  Triumph. 

But  this  will  euro  all  strait,  one  tip  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight. 

Beyond  the  biiss  of  dreams. 

Mu'ton.  Cgoi  hi,  L 81 1. 
Erriv.  Green  goose  you  are  now  in  t<pprii. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Bale  u K'tfe  and  Have  a Hfe,  act  it.  sc.  1. 
RidotU  tipt  and  dances,  till  she  see 
The  doubling  lustres  dance  a*  fast  os  she. 

Pope.  Imitation  of  Horace,  book  ii.  Sat  he  1. 

Charles  ripped  a little  of  the  poisonous  draught,  hut  enough, 
however,  to  infect  his  whole  conduct. 

Lartl  Balinghrake.  If 'arh*,  vol.  iii.  p.  51.  Upm  Partiet. 
Adieu,  Vtnota  cries,  ere  yet  he  tipt 
The  purple  bumper  trembling  at  his  lip*, 

Adieu  to  all  mortality  1 if  grace 

Make  works  a vain  ingredient  in  the  case. 

Carper.  Hope. 

SIPALUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleoptcroui 
insects. 


Generic  character.  Antenna  gwiiculalcA,  nine-  SIPALUS. 
joimed,  shortish,  stout,  clavate,  funiculus  sit-jointed,  — 
the  articulations  short,  with  the  »p«  truncate,  thr  eighth  S,PH°- 
and  ninth  joints  forming  a pear-shaped  acuminate  club;  PHYLUB. 
lahrum  obsolete  ; head  produced  in  front  into  an  elon-  r - • 
gate,  rounded,  dedexed  rostrum,  as  long  as  the  thorax  • 
eyes  oblong,  approximating  beneath,  large,  depressed  • 
thorax  snbovate,  truncate  at  the  base,  more  or  less  lobed 
behind  the  eyes ; xcuMlum  distinct,  triangular  ; rhjtra 
ablong-o\ ate, convex  ; lega  long,  stout;  anterior  longest 
approximating ; femora  simple;  tibia  rounded;  tart } 
letramerous,  slender,  not  spongy  beneath  ; claws  long, 
slender.  a 

Tjrpe  of  the  genus,  Calamlra  granutata , Fabricius ; 

Schiin.,  Disp.  Mtlii.  Cur.,  p.  323.  Seven  species,  na- 
lives  of  the  tropical  regions. 

SIPANEA,  in  Botany,  n perius  belonging  to  the 
chss  Pentandria,  order  Afonogynia,  and  natural  family 
Rubiaceet.  Generic  character:  calyx  turbinate,  with  a 
five-parted  persistent  limb;  corolla  with  a terete  tube, 
a bearded  throat.*  and  a five-parted  limb ; anthers  five,* 
sessile;  stigma  bifid,  acute;  capsule  nearly  globose* 
crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  two-cellcd,  dehiscing 
at  the  cells  into  two  valves ; seeds  numerous,  tubercular  • 
placentas  central. 

This  genus,  which  is  allied  to  RondeUtia,  consists  of 
four  known  species,  nil  annual  green  herbs,  natives  of 
South  America.  The  flowers  are  axillary  and  terminal 
usually  rose  coloured. 

SIl'ARUNA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by 
Aublet  from  the  Caribbean  name  of  the  shrub.  Jt  be- 
long* to  the  class  Monoccia,  order  Trtra-Dccandria 
natural  family  uncertain.  Generic  character:  flowers 
monoecious ; calyx  four-parted ; corolla  none ; male 
flower  with  four,  six,  eight,  or  ten  stamens,  seated  on 
the  calycine  disk;  female  flower  with  n single  superior 
ovarium,  an  oblong  striated  style,  and  five  stigmas. 

Thb  genus  contains  a single  known  species ; it  is  a 
shrub  with  opposite  leaves,  and  small  axillary  subcorvm- 
bone  flowers,  a native  of  Guiana.  Tbe  corymbs  of 
flowers  are  monoecious. 

SIPHANTHLRA,  in  Botany,  a genus  bo  named 
from  the  Greek  a tut* , and  arBtfpa,  an  anther, 

on  account  of  the  anthers  terminating  each  in  a lung 
tubular  beak.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Tetraudria , 
order  Monogynia,  and  natural  family  of  MeUislomart  tr. 

Generic  character:  calyx  campanulate,  four-toothed, 
girded  by  many  bracteas;  petals  four,  orbicular;  stamens 
four,  exserted  ; anthers  oblong,  furnished  with  on  as- 
cending oboordate  process  at  the  base,  and  a tubular 
beak  at  the  apex;  capsule  depressed,  two-celled,  two- 
valved,  cmargiualc  at  apex  ; seeds  numerous,  rather 
convex  on  one  side,  reticulated. 

This  genus  consists  of  three  species,  annual  herbs, 
natives  of  Brazil  ; they  are  elegant  little  plants,  with 
sessile,  toothed,  feather-nerved  leaves,  rose-coloured  or 
white  petals,  and  blue  anthers. 

SIPHOCAMPY  LUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called 
from  the  Greek  ci$u>r,  a tube,  ami  napnvXoc,  a curve , 
in  allusion  to  the  curved  tube  of  the  corolla.  It  helongs 
to  the  class  Telrandria,  order  Monogynia,  and  natural 
order  Lobcliacete.  Generic  character : calyx  five-parted  ; 
corolla  tubular,  irregular;  lube  entire,  decimate;  limb 
five-parted,  bilabiate ; segments  unequal ; stamens  and 
anthers  combined,  the  latter  bearded;  capsule  ovate, 
two-cellcd,  two-salved,  dehiscing  at  the  af  ex. 

This  genua  has  been  separated  from  Lobelia.  It  is 
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8IFHO-  composed  of  forty-tnree  specie*,  mostly  natives  of  Brazil ; 
CAM-  iljey  are  erect  shrubs  with  serrated  leaver  and  axillary, 
P11VLUS.  w>|jtaryt  usually  showy  scarlet  flowers.  S.  Surinam- 
81PHO-  »»  almost  the  only  species  cultivated  in  British 

NO-  garden*. 

ST  KG  1 A.  SIPHON,  Lat.  tipho , Or.  from  the  sound 

which  liquids  make  when  the  siphon  is  drawn  out;  or 
rather  from  the  Hebrew,  \ossius. 

Hrnrath  th'  inerwsant  weeping  of  thaw  drains, 

I k*  the  rocky  $ fphuni  stretch'd  immisw, 

The  mighty  rawnoin,  of  harden’d  chalk. 

Or  stiff  compacted  day,  capacious  form'd. 

Thornton.  Autumn. 


— He  diadaina  to  too* 

In  rainbow  dews  their  crystal  to  the  sun  ; 

Or  sink  in  subterranean  cisterns  deep ; 

That  ao,  through  leaden  mrAont  upward  drawn, 

Titos*  streams  may  leap  fantastic. 

The  Eng  Ink  Garden,  book  iii. 

SIPHONA,  in  Zoology,  » genn»  of  /)i pUroui  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  somewhat  deflexed, 
three-jointed,  the  basal  joint  small,  third  elongated, 
linear,  obtuse,  with  a naked  dorsal  seta  at  the  base ; pro- 
boaci*  rxserted,  horizontal,  filiform,  geniculated  at  the 
baaennd  in  the  middle,  the  apical  portion  directed  back- 
wards; face  vertical;  eye*  naked;  wing*  two,  divari- 
cating ; abdomen  robust,  cylindric-conic,  without  bristle* 
in  flu- middle  of  the  segment*. 

Tyi>e  of  the  genus.  Mu  tea  geniculala;  Degee  r,  Ini. 
vol.  vi.  p.  20.  pi.  ii.  fig.  19 — 23.  Six  species,  of  w hich 
five  have  been  taken  iu  England : the  genus  is  synony- 
mous with  Bucentes  of  Latreille. 

SIPHONELLA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Diplcroxu 


inst  cis.  , 

Generic  character , Antenna  inserted  beneath  a 

prominence  in  front.  Inarticulate,  the  basal  joints  in- 
distinct, terminal  one  large,  tranaverae,  furnished  at  its 
base  with  a downy  style  ; head  hemispheric;  face  short; 
epitome  prominent,  naked;  forehead  downy,  inclined, 
slightly  prominent,  and  punctured  ; eyes  flat ; thorax 
punctured;  tcultllum  longish ; wings  two,  ample,  trans- 
verse nervures  approximating,  the  second  oblique,  the 
marginal  one  not  extending  to  the  hinder  margin  ; ab- 
domen large,  oval,  depressed  ; legs  naked;  tibia  curved. 

Tvpe  of  the  genus,  Chlorops  nilida.  Meigen ; Mac- 
quart,  Diptire*.  vol  ii.  p.  5S4.  pi.  xxiii.  fig.  7.  Five 
species,  two  of  which  are  indigenous. 

SIPHON1A,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by  Richard 
from  the  Greek  at  far,  a pipt , on  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  exudation  (Indian  rubber)  is  put  up.  It 
belong  to  the  class  Monoecia,  order  Uanaaelphia , and 
natural  order  Euphnrbiaeea.  Tieneric  character  : flow- 
ers monoecious  ; calyx  five-cleft,  vnlvate  in  estivation  ; 
petals  none  : male  flower,  filaments  connate  into  a co- 
lumn which  is  free  at  top  ; anthers  quinately  verticillate, 
nearly  senile,  aduate  outwards : female  flower  with 
three  sessile,  somewhat  two-lobed  stigmas  ; ovarium  six- 
ribbed;  fruit  a large  capsule  clothed  with  fibrous  bark.tri- 
coccnuR ; cocc®  elastically  two-valved,  sometimes  one  or 
two-sceded  by  abortion. 

This  genus  contains  but  two  known  species,  both  na- 
tives of  South  America,  trees  with  ternatc  leaves  and 
racemosoly  pankled,  axillary,  and  terminal  flower*.  S. 
Caoutchouc  yields  the  juice  of  which  Indian  rubber  is 

formed.  , 

SIPHON OSTEGIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called 
from  the  Greek  atyav,  a tube,  and  ariyoQ,  a covering. 


It  belong*  to  class  Didynamia,  order  Angiotpcrmia,  and  SIPHO- 
nniuntl  order  Scrophularinea.  Generic  character  : co  otvcha 
rolla  funnel-shaped,  with  an  elongated  tube  and  a four 
or  fire-parted  limb  ; upper  lip  curved,  longer ; stamens  SIK. 
four,  didynamous;  cells  of  anther*  parallel,  awnless; 
stigma  thickened  ; capsule  oblong,  with  entire  valves. 

This  genus,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  Bartria , consists 
of  one  species.  S.  Chinensit ; it  is  an  erect  twiggy  herb, 
with  pinnatifid  leaves  and  racemose  flowers. 

SIPHULA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by  Fries 
from  the  Greek  trup*r,  a tube.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
CrypfOffflilta,  order  Lichenet.  Generic  character : 
apothecta  inclosed  in  the  tops  of  the  tumid  thalli,  closed, 
but  at  length  opening  by  a lacerated  pore ; nucleus 
globose,  at  length  flattened ; thallus  vertical,  fruticulose ; 
branched. 

This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Baomycti,  and  con- 
tains but  one  known  species,  a native  of  Sweden  ; it  is 
a terrestrial  plant 

SIPUNCULUS,  in  Zoology , a genu*  of  Echino- 
dermata. 

Generic  character.  Body  elongated,  cylindrical,  soft, 
very  contractile  and  irritable,  naked,  narrowed  poste- 
riorly, with  a terminal  inflation  and  a narrow  cylin- 
drical neck  ; mouth  orbicular,  having  a retractile  pro- 
boscis, with  a laciniated  margin ; vent  lateral,  placed 
towards  the  anterior  exteriorly,  and  near  the  orifice  of 
the  oviducts. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  nudut  ; Pennant,  Brit.  Zoot. 
vol.  iv.  p.  36.  pi.  xx.  fig.  10.  Several  species,  three  of 
which  occur  ou  the  coasts  of  England,  the  type  abun- 
dantly. 

SIR,")  Fr.  eieur,  9 ire;  It.  acr,  sere,  dominus, 

Sirs,  j contracted  (Skinner)  from  the  Fr.  seigneur; 
U.iignore ; Lat.  tenior.  See  Senior.  Applied  first  to 

Seniort  or  elders ; then  as  a title  of  rank,  of  respect 
generally.  Sire,  Skinner  adds,  w naturally  the  master 
(dominui)  of  the  family;  it  is  the  elder  of  a family  or 
race,  the  progenitor,  the  parent. 

Sir* , quod  beo,  l»  hy«  Goto,  Lorto  of  alls  byng, 

Y lone  more  yi  lea*  lyf  y*n  al  y*t  ia  pe  world  ya. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  30. 

And  sat  be  ich  sauh  h£nj  sute.  as  he  • ty  re  were. 

/Vm  PfmuAman.  / ision,  |).  143. 

Sire  knight,  (quod  be)  nay  inaistei  and  my  lord, 

Now  draweth  cutte,  far  that  Is  aiia  accord*. 

Cometh  tiers  (quod  he)  my  lady  prioress*, 

Aud  ye,  sire  clerk.  let  be  yuut  ahanu-foatnesae, 

Ne  studieth  nought,  lay  hand  to,  ctctj  roan. 

CAaurrr.  Prologue  to  the  Canter&urg  Talet,  V.  839. 


Than  spake  our  hoate  with  rude  spec  he  and  bold  ; 

And  sayd  unto  the  noune*  pre«-st  anon. 

Come  net*,  thou  precat,  come  hither,  thou  Sire  John, 
Tfclle  us  awiehe  thing  os  may  our  hertes  glade. 

Id.  'the  Sonnet  Preetitt  Prologue,  14S24. 


Upon  a night  Jaakin,  that  waa  our  ore, 

Red  un  his  book,  as  he  sate  by  the  fire. 

Id . The  Ifif  of  Bathe*  Prologue,  V.  621ft. 


Paine  and  disfreaae,  aickeoesae  aod  ire, 

And  metancholly,  that  angrie  tire, 

Ben  of  her  pakis  aenatonrs. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  the  Rote,  p.  206. 


This  borhilrr  was  (ho  counsailwi 
Aud  wedded,  and  «if  thilke  empire 
He  was  crouned  lord  and  tire. 

And  all  the  load  him  hath  neceiued. 

Gutt  er.  Conf.  Am.  book  ii. 

The  roost  ragged  ronnagst*  and  idle  idiot*  among*  theym  ia 
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8HL  no  leiae  th*  a jy r,  which  is  s lord  in  the  Latin,  as  Syr  John,  Syr 
_ Thomas,  Syr  William. 

SIRE-  B<Uf.  Image  of  hoik  Chttrckei,  p.  74. 

DON  O wurthinnae  of  nature,  brml  of  greatness*  ! 

■ • Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  tyre  base. 

SSuktpeare.  CymUiu w,  fi>L  387. 

■ - Be  not  angfte 

(Most  mighty  Princess* 'i  that  I tiaue  aduenturd 
To  try  your  taking  of  a false  report,  which  hath 
Honour'd  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment, 

In  the  election  of  a nr,  so  rare. 

Which,  you  know,  cannot  erre.  Id.  16.  fuL  375. 

SIREDON,  from  the  Gr.  oupa,  a chain,  and  ocov,a 
tooth,  WagL  Axolotl.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  futnily  Caudala , order  Balrachia, 
class  Hept ilia. 

Generic  character.  Head  flat  and  large ; muzzle 
rounded  ; gape  reaching  to  the  eyes,  and  having  a deep 
groove  receding  from  each  corner ; in  either  jaw  a single 
row  of  very  small  teeth,  and  upon  the  palate  boues 
numerous  close-set  small  teeth,  disposed  in  an  arched 
form ; eyes  small,  round,  and  far  forwards ; branchial 
apertures  four  on  each  side,  large,  with  four  semicircular 
arches,  the  hindmost  anchylosed  to  the  trunk,  the 
middle  two  armed  on  their  inner  edge  with  two  rows  of 
sharp  denlicules,  and  the  posterior  with  one  row,  but 
the  anterior  unarmed  ; upon  the  outer  side  of  the  ante- 
rior three  arches  a narrow  membrane  ramifying  into 
numerous  hair-like  processes ; gill-flap  consisting  of  a 
fold  of  skin ; body  narrower  than  the  head,  but  stout, 
large,  and  very  broad,  with  a shallow  crest  commencing 
between  the  shoulders,  and  running  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  which  is  much  compressed,  and  there  joining  with 
another  crest  commencing  from  the  vent;  fore  feet  four- 
toed ; hind  feet  five-toed,  and  all  the  toes  pointed  and 
nailless. 

The  curious  animal  upon  which  this  genus  is  founded 
was  first  described  by  Francisco  Hernandez,  in  his 
work  Nova  Plantarvm,  Animal  iutn,  et  Mineralium 
Mexicanorum  Ilixtoria , published  in  Rome  in  1651, 
under  the  name  of  Axolotl . He  speaks  of  it  as  a kind 
of  pond  fish,  covered  with  soft  skin,  four-footed  like 
Lizards,  about  nine  inches  long  and  an  inch  thick,  but 
sometimes  exceeding  eighteen  inches  in  length.  The 
head  is  depressed,  and  (he  gape  wide  ; the  body  of  pro- 
portionate size,  and  the  thick  tail  gradually  becoming 
slender  towards  its  tip.  It  swims  with  its  feet,  which 
terminate  in  toes  like  those  of  a Frog.  The  colour  is 
black.  He  considers  that  it  approaches  nearly  to  the 
Skiuks,  and  states  that  it  was  considered  a pleasant  and 
wholesome  food,  not  very  unlike  Eels,  and  eaten  fried, 
boiled,  or  roasted  with  vinegar,  much  pepper,  cloves, 
and  Indian  pepperwort,  by  the  Spaniards,  but  with 
pepperwort  alone  by  the  Mexicans,  who  valued  it  very 
highly  as  a condiment.  Cuvier  also  considers  that  this 
author  alludes  to  the  same  animal  under  the  name  of 
Atolocatl  or  Gerynix,  in  his  Hixtoria  Animalium  ft 
Mineralium  Nova  Hixpania  Liber  Unicux,  in  xex 
Tractalus  divixux.  Subsequent  writers  copied  thia 
account  with  slight  variations,  but  not  till  Cuvier’s 
description  of  the  two  specimens  given  to  him  by  Hum- 
boldt, and  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Zoology 
to  Humboldt’s  Travels,  is  any  satisfactory  description 
to  be  found  of  it.  Since  that  time  Barnes  has  noticed 
it  in  a paper  entitled  An  Arrangement  of  the  Genera 
of  Batraeian  Animal*,  with  a Description  of  the  more 
remarkable  Species,  including  a Monograph  of  the  doubt- 
ful Reptiles , published  in  Silliinan’s  Journal  for  1826. 


S.  Axolotl,  Wagl. ; Proteus  Mexicanut,  Barnes;  Siren  SIRR- 
Pisciformis , Shaw;  l' Axolotl,  Cuv.  It  measures  from  ^ON. 
ten  to  twelve  inches  in  length  ; has  the  head  flat,  large, 
and  broader  than  the  body,  which  is  broader  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length  than  any  other  reptile ; the  upper 
crest  posses  from  between  the  shoulders  down  the  tail, 
and  the  under  one  from  the  vent  to  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
being  deepest  at  the  middle  of  that  member;  it  has  four 
toes  before  and  five  behind,  all  without  nails.  The 
skin  is  smooth,  scaleless,  of  n deep  brown  or  ash-grey 
colour,  with  numerous  rounded  black  spots  and  immense 
quantities  of  whitish  points  invisible  to  the  naked  eye ; it 
is  disposed  in  a number  of  strong  transverse  wrinkles  or 
furrows,  and  a longitudinal  groove  passes  from  the  gills 
to  the  tail.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  how- 
ever, connected  with  this  animal,  and  which  has  been 
the  source  of  great  dispute  among  zoologists,  is  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  which  consists  both  of  lungs  and 
gills,  the  latter  of  which,  so  far  as  has  been  hitherto 
ascertained,  are  permanent  organs.  The  gill  openings 
into  the  mouth  are  four,  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
Siren,  and  covered  with  a fold  of  the  skin  on  each  side, 
which  answer  to  gill-flaps,  arc  very  large,  and  descend- 
ing below  the  throat  insulate  the  head ; four  pairs  of 
cartilaginous  arches  are  found,  one  between  each  two 
of  the  branchial  apertures ; the  first  pair  of  branchial 
arches  are  not  toothed,  the  following  two  are  toothed 
on  their  front  edge  in  two  rows,  and  the  fourth  pair  in  one 
row ; the  first  three  pair  have  on  their  outer  edge  a 
sharp  membranous  crest,  with  numerous  hair-like  pro- 
cesses ; hut,  according  to  Cuvier,  without  containing 
any  vascular  network,  the  vessels  passing  without  divi- 
sions. Mr.  Barnes  give*  the  following  view  of  the 
economy  of  this  peculiar  respiratory  apparatus,  consider- 
ing it  to  be  permanent,  and  that  the  Axolotl  is  an  adult 
animal,  and  not  a larva  of  some  other  and  unknown 
reptile.  **  The  truth  ut  last,”  says  he,  “ seems  to  be, 
that  the  air  is  inspired  by  the  nostrils  into  the  air  sacs, 
and  reserved  for  use  whilst  the  animal  is  in  the  mud  or 
under  water,  and  slowly  expired  by  the  gills  or  spiracles. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  closes  the  posterior 
nares,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  the  air,  and  the  per- 
sistent operculum  closes  the  opening  of  the  gills,  and 
prevents  the  influx  of  the  water.  The  fringed  gills  may 
be  useful  in  keeping  a free  space  around  the  opening, 
so  that  the  animal  may  not  be  strangled  by  lateral  pres- 
sure. They  may  also  in  the  water  perform  an  office 
similar  to  (hat  of  mastacex , or  tentacula  in  other  animals. 

Thus  organized  the  animal  is  remarkably  fitted  to  his 
habitation  and  circumstances.”  In  this  view  of  the 
Axolotl  being  a perfect  animal,  Mr.  Barnes  agrees  with 
Laccpcde,  who  thinks  it  a s|)eeies  of  Proteus.  Dr. 

Harlan  also  holds  it  to  be  a perfect  animal,  and  con- 
siders it  to  be  a species  of  Menobranchus , closely  allied 
to  M.  Lateralis,  but  having  one  toe  more  on  the  hind 
foot,  indicating  its  transition  to  the  genus  Salamaitdra. 

Cuvier,  in  hi*  Essay  among  the  Zoological  papers 
attached  to  Humboldt,  states,  from  the  close  resem- 
blance it  bears  in  all  Us  parts  to  the  Salamanders  and 
their  larvie,  that  it  is  probably  only  the  larva  of  some 
large  Salamander,  and  perhaps  even  that  obtained  by 
Michaux,  the  Salamandrops . In  the  last  edition  of 
his  Regne  Animal , he  places  it  as  a distinct  genus,  but 
odds  in  a note,  Ce  n’esl  encore  qu'avec  doute  queje  place 
l' Axolotl  par  mi  lex  genres  d branchies  permanentex ; 
mais  tant  des  l&moins  assurent  qu'il  ne  let  perd  pax , que 
je  m*y  voix  oblige.  The  Axolotl  is  found  in  the  Lake 
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SIRK-  Tezcuco  surrounding  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  also  in  the 
DON.  mountain  lakes  and  cold  waters  of  that  district.  It  is 
kirkv  abundantly  eaten  by  the  lower  orders,  and  is  also  called 
.j  ‘ Ajolala  or  Aholata. 

See  Wngler,  Naturliches  System  der  Amphebien ; 
Barnes,  in  Sillimnn's  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
the  Arts,  vol.  ii. ; Cuvier,  Regne  Animal;  and  in  the  Ob- 
servation* dr.  Zoologie  in  the  Voyage  dr  Humboldt  ct 
Bonpland. 

SIREN,  Lat.  siren ; Gr.  mpqru,  from  up-tir. 
Hectare.,  v metre,  because  they  bind  or  hold  fust  listeners 
to  their  song;  or  from  orapeiy,  trahere , because  they 
attract  them. 

But  it  wm  wonder  like  to  bee 
Song  of  memnoidens  of  the  set, 

Thnt  for  hir  itingi'n  ia  to  cine : 

Though  we  mereioaklena  clepe  hem  here 
In  Kngliah,  as  is  our  vsaunce. 

Men  clrpe  hem  tcreint  in  Fraunee. 

Chaucer.  Romnnt  of  the  Rote. 

Over  againat  the  creeke  Piratamiai  there  is  Leucosis,  called  so 
of  a nacre  maid  or  tirene  there  huriwl. 

Holland.  Piinie,  book  iii.  eh.  vii. 

He  al-o  fa  so  skill'd  at  the  soft  weapon,  that  by  the  fair  insinu- 
ating carriage,  by  the  help  of  the  winning  odd  nan,  tlie  t yrene- 
mode  or  in  ec  u can  inspire  ]toUun,  whisper  in  deatruction  to  the 
•oul.  Hammond.  H'orhi.  vul.  if.  p.  4"0.  Sermon  1. 

The  nreiu  will  so  soften  with  their  aong 
(Shrill,  and  in  sensual  I appetite  so  strong’) 

His  loose  affections,  that  he  geuea  them  head. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odi/ttey,  book  iii, 
Next,  where  the  sirens  dwell,  you  plough  the  was ! 

Their  song  is  death,  and  makes  destruction  please. 

L ablest  the  man,  whom  music  wins  to  stay 
Nigh  the  curst  *hore,  and  listen  to  the  lay  ; 

No  more  the  wretch  shall  view  iIhj  joys  of  life. 

His  blooming  offspring,  or  his  beauteous  wife  1 

Pvju.  Homer.  Odyttry,  book  xii. 
When  themes  like  these  employ  the  poet's  tongue, 

1 hear  as  muta  as  if  a tyrtn  sung. 

Cotrper.  Table  Talk,  p.  606. 

Sirens,  nymphs  or  goddesses  of  an  inferior  order, 
who  fascinated  by  their  singing  the  navigators  who 
passed  near  their  island,  and  then  destroyed  them. 
Homer  mentions  only  two,  and  says  nothing  of  their 
origin ; later  poets  represent  them  as  more  numerous, 
but  give  very  discordant  accounts  of  their  names,  resi- 
dence, family,  and  history.  The  inconsistency  of  the 
legends  seems  to  prove  that  the  Sirens,  like  the  mer- 
maids, may  have  been  a class  of  mischievous  water- 
sprites,  such  as  were  in  the  infancy  of  navigation 
supposed  to  haunt  dangerous  roasts  ; indeed  the  various 
localities  assigned  to  them  by  the  poets  are  all  in  the 
vicinity  of  dangerous  shoals  or  rocks.  It  was  said  that 
the  Fates  had  decreed  that  the  Sirens  should  perish 
when  any  navigator  passed  them  safely  in  spite  of  their 
allurements:  accordingly,  when  Orpheus,  according  to 
some  authorities,  or  Ulysses,  according  to  others,  had 
escaped  their  snares,  they  flung  themselves  into  the  rea, 
and  were  changed  into  formidable  rocks.  Plato  seems 
to  confound  the  Sirens  with  the  Muses,  for  he  ascribes 
to  them  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

SIREN,  from  the  Gr.  trupijy,  a syren , Lin.  In  Zoo- 
logy, a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Cau- 
data,  order  Balrachia,  class  Reptilia. 

Generic  character.  Head  small,  muzzle  rounded, 
lips  not  very  fleshy,  and  the  upper  slightly  prominent ; 
neither  intermaxillary  bones  nor  teeth,  except  upon  the 
palatine  bones,  where  they  are  ranged  on  oblong  plates, 
and  o]x>n  the  inside  of  the  lower  jaw;  eyes  small, 
round  and  subcutaneous ; no  external  ears;  branchial 


apertures  three  on  a side,  and  over  each  a fimbriated  SIREN, 
appendage  or  gill ; body  cel-shaped,  rounded  or  slightly 
compressed  before,  flattened  laterally,  and  narrow  from 
above  to  below  behind,  and  terminating  in  a much  com- 
pressed tail,  the  depth  of  which  ij  increased  by  a mem- 
branous fin  on  its  upper  and  lower  edge ; anterior  limbs 
only,  four-toed,  un webbed,  and  nailless. 

The  first  mention  of  the  curious  animal  w hich  forms 
this  genus  was  made  in  a letter,  dated  May  18,  176-i, 
from  Dr.  Garden,  of  South  Carolina,  to  Linmeus.  He 
says,  “ I have  sent  you  the  characters  of  a very  extra- 
ordinary animal,  which  I have  never  seen  till  lately, 
though  they  are  very  common  here.  I have  likewise* 
sent  you  two  specimens  of  it,  though  they  are  much  less 
than  the  one  from  which  I made  out  the  characters, 
which  was  between  two  and  three  feet  in  length.  I 
have  sent  it  to  Mr.  Ellis  for  the  (British)  Museum.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  a middle  link  between  the  Lacerta 
and  Murtena,  having  some  things  in  common  with 
both,  anil  yet  differing  from  both.”  Of  the  specimen 
sent  to  England,  Mr.  Ellis  has  given  u description  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  fur  1766,  in  a paper 
entitled  An  Account  of  an  Amphibious  Biprs.  It  was 
thirty-one  indies  long,  the  head  like  that  of  an  Eel,  but 
more  compressed,  the  eyes  very  small,  indeed  scarcely 
visible,  and,  as  he  observes,  well  suited  to  au  animal 
which  lives  in  the  mud.  The  operculcs  or  covering*  to 
the  gills  correspond  in  number  to  them,  being  three  on 
cadi  aide,  and  of  a double  pcnnaled  form ; these  he 
compares  to  the  gill  appendages  of  the  larva  of  the 
Newt  or  Eft,  (Triton,)  serving  them  as  " coverings  to 
their  gills,  and  for  fins  to  swim  with  during  this  state; 
and  which  they  lose,  as  well  as  the  fm  of  their  tuil*, 
when  they  change  their  state,  and  become  land  animals.” 

He  suspected  that  the  animal  might  be  “ the  larva  state 
of  some  large  kind  of  Lizard hut  his  examination,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Solauder,  of  all  the  Lizards  in  the 
British  Museum  ended  in  this,  that  “after  carefully 
going  through  many  kinds,  we  could  plainly  discover 
four  feet  perfectly  formed,  even  in  those  that  were  just 
come  out  of  their  eggs.”  In  this  state  of  uncertainly, 

Ellis  entered  into  a correspondence  with  Linnaus  upon 
the  subject,  who  in  his  reply  stated  that  “ the  animal 
is  probably  the  larva  of  some  kind  of  Lacerta.”. . . . 

“If  it  docs  not  undergo  a change,  it  belongs  to  the 
order  Nantes,  which  have  both  lungs  and  gills ; and  if 
so  it  must  ha.  a new  and  very  distinct  genus,  and  should 
most  properly  have  the  name  of  Siren.. . .It  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  reconcile  it  to  the  Inrvre  of  the  Lizard 
tribe,  its  fingers  being  furnished  with  claws;  all  the 
lorvas  of  Lizards  that  I know  arc  without  them.  Then 
also  the  branchiae  or  gills  are  not  be  met  with  in  the  aqua- 
tic Salamanders,  which  arc  probably  the  larva*  of  Lizards." 

About  the  same  time  that  Ellis  made  his  communication 
to  the  Royal  Society,  a paper  was  drawn  up  by  Abraham 
Osterdam,  which  may  be  found  in  the  A mandates  Aca- 
demics of  Linneus,  vol.  vii.,  and  gives  u description 
of  the  specimen  sent  by  Garden  to  Linnteus:  Animal 
aqualicum,  forma  adeo  singularity  says  the  writer, 
at  cum  nullo  alio , quantum  scio  comparari , neqvc 
ad  ullum  animaltum  ordinem  hucusqut  stabilitum  re- 
ferri  postil.  He  then  notices  that  it  has  fore  but  no 
hind  legs : quale  nullum  usqttam  animal  cst  inventum  ; 
the  hind  legs  being  connected  together  to  form  a tail 
like  that  of  an  Eel.  and  therefore  fabulosit  anti  quorum 
Sire  ni  but  cst  per  simile,  und  that  it  is  vocal  like  a bird. 

He  then  describes  the  specimen,  and  notices  the  gills 
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SIREN,  projecting  three  from  each  side  of  the  neck,  corrcspond- 
in«r  to  the  number  of  gill  upertures,  soft,  distichous,  and 
very  much  ramified,  a structure  found  in  no  other  perfect 
animal.  This  paper  also  includes  the  anatomical  de- 
scription of  the  animal  drawn  up  hy  Dr.  Garden,  com- 
mencing Animal  aijnaticum , facie  insolenti  licide  torva. 
Of  the  respiratory  apparatus  he  says,  that  '*  the 
branchial  opercules  are  three  on  each  side,  in  the  form  of 
long,  thick,  wide,  very  slippery,  pendulous  appendages, 
closely  resembling  the  ears  of  some  Dogs;  that  the  gills 
are  four  on  each  side,  the  middle  two  free,  and  the 
others  attached  to  the  upper  and  lower  side  of  the 
branchial  aperture.  The  lungs  are  very  large,  extend- 
ing from  the  chest  to  the  vent,  are  close  to  the  back,  and 
each  has  a proper  windpipe  by  which  a communication 
is  kept  up  with  the  gills. 

To  the  opinion  of  Linnams,  that  the  Siren  was  a new 
genus,  and  not  an  immature  species  of  any  Salamunder, 
there  were  many  opponents  among  the  most  learned 
zoologists;  Pallas,  Hermann,  and  Camper  all  denied  it. 
The  funner  did  not  consider  the  absence  of  hind  limbs 
as  any  bar  to  their  subsequent  appearance  in  the  perfect 
state ; the  second  thought  the  large  size  of  the  animal 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  proof  of  its  maturity,  since  the 
Rana  Paradora  and  Bufo  Scorodotma  are  as  large  when 
imperfect  as  when  they  become  perfect  animals ; and 
the  last,  in  1785,  having  examined  only  a specimen  in  n 
bad  condition  in  which  he  could  not  find  the  lungs, 
denied  their  existence  altogether,  and  put  forth  the 
extraordinary  notion  that  the  Siren  was  a fish,  notwith- 
standing the  fore  legs  with  which  it  is  provided,  and  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  anatomical  description  of  it  given 
by  the  accurate  John  Hunter,  (in  the  same  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Transaction*  which  contains  Ellis’s  ac- 
count,) as  follows:  “ The  lungs  arc  two  long  bags,  one 
on  each  side,  which  begin  just  behind  the  heart,  and 
pass  back  through  the  whole  length  of  the  abdomen 
nearly  as  far  as  the  anus.”  In  1807,  Cuvier,  however, 
set  the  matter  at  rest  as  to  the  existence  of  lungs  and 
gills,  and  confirmed  the  descriptions  of  Garden  and 
Hunter  in  this  particular.  And  more  recently,  as  men- 
tioned in  a paper  of  Mr.  Barnes's  in  Silliman’s  American 
Journal  of  Science  for  September  1827, 11  Captain  Leconte 
has  dissected  a large  Siren  alive,  and  has  actually  seen 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  lungs  in  the  act  of 
respiration,  just  as  in  the  Frogs  and  Tortoises.  They  are 
true  lung*,  and  not  merely  air-sacJcs,  and  their  connection 
with  the  heart  and  the  arteries  was  distinctly  observed.” 

S.  Lacertina , Lin.  From  three  to  three  and  a half 
feet  long ; the  body  resembling  that  of  an  Eel,  rounded 
or  slightly  compressed  in  front,  but  flattened  laterally 
and  narrowing  vertically  behind,  as  it  runs  back  to  ter- 
minate in  a compressed,  pointed  tail,  the  latter  being 
increased  in  depth  by  a vertical,  membranous  fin,  with- 
out rays,  which  on  the  under  edge  commences  from 
behind  the  vent,  and  on  the  upper  rather  before  it,  and 
both  meet  on  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  head  isf  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  trunk  hy  any  neck,  is  of  a rounded  form, 
and  terminating  in  a blunt  muzzle ; the  mouth  rather 
small,  and  the  upper  projecting  a little  beyond  the  lower 
lip,  but  neither  fleshy  nor  supported  by  bone,  as  in 
fishes ; the  nostrils  arc  two  very  small  apertures  near 
the  edge  of  the  upper  tip ; the  eyes,  placed  above  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  are  small,  round,  and  are  visible 
through  the  skin  which  passes  over  them,  asThey  have 
not  eyelids ; no  appearance  of  any  ear.  " On  the 
posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  mouth  arc  three  open- 
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log*  ou  each  side  ; these  are  similar  to  the  slits  of  the  SIRKN. 
gills  in  fish,  hut  the  partitions  do  not  resemble  gills  on 
their  outer  edges,  for  they  have  not  the  comb-like 
structure.”  Hunter.  M Nor  have  they  any  internal  gills, 
like  Lampreys.”  Cuvier . " Above  and  close  to  the 
extremity  of  each  of  these  openings  externally,  so  many 
processes  arise,  the  anterior  the  smallest,  the  posterior 
the  largest;  their  anterior  and  inferior  edges  and  ex- 
tremity are  serrated,  or  formed  into  fimbriae;  these 
processes  fold  down  and  cover  the  slits  externally,  and 
would  seem  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  comb-like  part 
of  the  gill  in  fish.”  Hunter.  About  half  an  inch 
behind  the  branchial  apertures  are  the  limbs,  one  on 
each  side,  and  connected  to  the  trunk  nearer  the  under 
than  the  upper  surface  of  the  animal ; they  are  about  an 
inch  in  length,  and  the  foot  is  divided  intu  four  distinct, 
unwebbed  toes,  the  thumb  being  deficient;  the  toes 
have  nut  cither  nails  or  claws,  but  the  last  joints  are 
very  pointed,  and,  being  closely  invested  by  the  skin, 
have  led  to  the  mistaken  statement  of  their  having  nails. 

The  skin  is  smooth  and  not  in  the  least  scaly,  but 
examination  of  it  with  a glass  presents  numerous 
slightly  elevated  points  and  corresponding  depressions. 

The  general  colour  of  the  animnl  is  deep  blackish- 
brown,  with  numerous  small  whitish  points  above  and 
beneath  of  a paler  colour.  In  Dr.  Garden's  time  they 
were  common  in  South  Carolina,  and  he  says  that  he 
has  seen  them  of  all  sizes,  from  four  inches  to  three  or 
three  and  a half  feet  long;  but  lately  they  have  become 
very  scarce.  They  live  in  dams  and  ponds  of  fresh 
water,  or  in  low,  marshy  grounds,  and  are  probably 
predaceous,  as  Garden  speaks  of  some  of  his  specimens 
having  been  caught  on  a hook  baited  with  a piece  of  fish, 
and,  as  will  also  be  presently  adverted  to,  in  another 
instance.  About  the  habits  of  the  animal  in  its  natural 
state  no  good  account  has  yet  been  given,  and  the 
observations  recorded  about  it  are  such  only  as  have 
been  noted  whilst  in  a state  of  confinement.  Mr.  Barnes 
mentions  one  " in  Scudder’s  Museum,  New  York,  which 
has  already  lived  several  years  in  a glass  jar  of  clear 
water;"  and  others  for  about  the  same  time  **  in  a tub 
containing  mud  brought  from  their  native  marshes  in 
Carolina.  When  taken  from  the  mud,  they  immediately 
struggle  to  return,  and  seem  contented  only  when  they 
are  in  their  natural  element.”  When  concealed,  their 
situation  is  known  by  the  rising  of  small  air  bubbles 
opposite  their  head. 

The  most  interesting  and  detailed  account  of  the 
habits  of  the  Siren  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Neill,  a 
specimen  of  which  was  intrusted  to  his  care  by  Dr. 

Monro,  to  whom  it  had  been  sent  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer  of  1825.  It  was  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  four  in  circumference  at  its  thickest  part,  and  was 
brought  over  in  a barrel  half  filled  with  mud  and  water, 
and  pierced  with  holes  at  the  top.  At  first  it  appeared 
•luggish*  did  not  eat  for  several  weeks  after  its 
arrival.  When  given  into  Mr.  Neill’s  keeping,  he 
placed  it  in  a large  box,  having  an  inclined  plane  at  one 
end,  so  that  the  Siren  might  get  out  of  the  water  more 
or  less  completely  os  it  might  be  disposed.  Sand  was 
first  placed  in  the  box,  supposing  that  the  animal  might  be 
inclined  to  burrow  in  it,  but  the  tufts  of  mosses,  hypnum 
or  sphagnum,  were  found  more  agreeable  to  it,  under 
which  it  wus  fond  of  hiding  or  routing,  and  lying  upon 
it.  In  a warm  day  it  would  eat  one  or  two  small 
worms,  if  placed  sufficiently  near  for  it  to  observe  their 
struggles,  as  its  vision  did  not  appear  very  strung;  but 
4 l 
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SIREN,  this  meal  would  Iasi  for  a week  or  (en  days.  It  swallowed 
very  slowly,  allowing  half  the  worm  to  wriggle  about 
whilst  the  other  half  was  swallowed.  Of  some  Stickle- 
backs which  were  put  in  the  smaller  disappeared,  as 
did  also  two  or  three  larv®  of  the  Triton  Punctatus  or 
common  Water  Newt;  bot  the  larger  fish  were  found 
dead,  with  pieces  bitten  out  of  them,  corresponding  to 
the  juws  of  the  Siren.  During  the  first  eighteen  months 
the  animal  was  kept  in  a green-house,  only  sufficiently 
warm  to  keep  out  the  frost;  it  ceased  taking  foodYrom 
October  to  May,  and  during  that  time  remained  very 
sluggish,  rarely  changing  its  place,  except  when  roughly 
disturbed.  The  skin  did  not  appear  very  sensitive,  as 
the  animal  was  not  roused  by  stroking  the  back  gently, 
but  if  the  tail  were  touched,  a few  bubbles  of  air  were 
thrown  up  and  it  moved  slowly  away.  In  April,  1827, 
the  nnimul  in  its  box  was  placed  in  a hot-house  rang- 
ing from  60°  to  80°,  but  generally  about  Go® ; it  soon 
became  more  lively,  and  uttered  a single  cry  at  a time 
without  any  change  of  note,  and  similar  to  the  croaking 
of  a Frog ; this  cry  was  continued  for  some  weeks,  and 
from  the  period  of  the  year  was  presumed  to  be  its  love 
note.  During  this  summer  the  Siren  ate  more  quickly 
three  or  four  worms  at  a meal,  but  not  more  frequently 
than  before ; and  it  was  noticed  that  when  it  caught 
right  of  the  prey,  it  approached  very  cautiously,  remained 
motionless  for  a moment,  as  if  watching,  and  then  made 
a sudden  dart  upon  iL  When  touched,  its  nose  moved 
with  a jerking  motion  causing  the  water  to  spout,  air- 
bubbles  escape,  and  it  soou  came  to  the  surface  to  take 
in  air  by  the  mouth  ; but  if  left  alone  it  would  be  at  the 
deepest  part  of  the  box,  in  six  inches  of  water,  for  hours, 
without  coming  to  the  surface,  and  without  discharging 
any  bubbles  of  air.  “ But,"  says  Mr.  Neill,  *'  on  look- 
ing attentively  into  the  water,  us  I have  dune  for  twenty 
minutes  at  n time,  a slight  current  may  be  observed  to 
be  excited  behind  the  gills,  about  twice  in  a minute. 
The  current  is  sometimes  so  gentle  that  it  is  only  to  be 
observed  by  noticing  the  motion  of  minute  particles  of 
decayed  moss  which  come  withiu  its  influence/*  When 
the  box  was  cleaned  out,  about  once  a fortnight,  the 
Siren  was  put  into  an  oval  jar  containing  water ; it  then 
moved  about  with  rapidity,  and  frequently  protruded  its 
nose  and  mouth  above  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of 
breathing.  When  put  upon  the  floor  of  the  hot-house, 
it  moved  about  very  awkwardly;  but  Mr.  Neill  was 
inclined  to  think,  “ that  among  wet  grass  he  might  pro- 
bably get  on  pretty  well , for  he  exhibited  no  indications 
of  pain  or  uneasiness,  but  merely  a desire  to  escape  or 
get  under  cover.  Dr.  Garden  has  mentioned  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Ellis,  that  a Siren  which  he  had  desired 
bis  servant  to  kill  by  striking  its  head  against  the 
grouud,  hut  which  had  been  violently  dashed  down,  to 
his  “ surprise  broke  short  off  in  three  or  four  pieces, 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Glass  Snake  does  when 
struck and  (hence  the  Doctor  was  led  to  infer  that 
“ it  was  not  of  the  Eel  kind,  whose  akin  aud  muscles  are 
remarkably  tough.”  But  this  doubtless  occurred  from 
the  violence  used  in  destroying  the  animal,  as  an  acci- 
dent which  happened  to  Mr.  Neill’s  Siren  prove*,  as 
also  the  fact  of  its  being  capable  of  living  out  of  the 
water.  One  evening,  in  May  1826,  between  seven  and 
eight  o’clock,  the  box,  which  stood  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  happening  to  leak,  was  filled  by  the  gar- 
dener, and  the  Siren  seen  in  it : on  the  following  morn- 
ing, at  seven  o’clock,  the  animal  was  found  lying 
doubled,  but  not  coiled,  in  a footpath  on  the  exterior  of 


the  green-house,  and  from  the  shining  mucus  which  had  SIREN, 
been  rubbed  off  its  body  the  animal's  track  through  an 
edging  of  heath  across  a narrow  flower  border  to  a 
hole  which  it  had  scooped  out  under  the  brick  wall  of  the 
green-house,  in  escaping  from  within,  was  easily  traced. 

The  morning  being  very  cold  the  animal  was  very  much 
benumbed,  and  only  just  showed  signs  of  life  when 
taken  up  ; how  long  it  hail  been  out  of  the  box  could 
not  be  ascertained,  but  the  burrow  it  hod  made  in  the 
earth  soaked  with  water  by  the  leaking  of  the  box  was 
no  less  than  eight  inches  deep  and  nearly  three  feet 
loug,  for  the  ascending  tunnel  at  the  outside  sloped  at 
an  angle  of  about  30°.  The  cuticle  was  rubbed  off  the 
nose,  and  the  skin  in  different  pert*  of  the  back  ruffled, 
indicating,  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Neill,  that  M its  pro- 
gress had  depended  more  on  rooting  with  the  nose  and 
shoving  with  the  shoulders  than  on  digging  or  scraping 
with  the  feet  and  toes.”  When  returned  to  the  water  it 
breathed  hard,  rushing  to  the  surface  and  opening  its 
mouth  wide  to  inhale  the  air:  it  6oon  after,  however, 
sunk  down  and  liberated  several  strings  of  air  bubbles. 

The  gills  were  evidently  dried  to  a certain  degree,  and 
thud  their  functions  obstructed  ; but  after  remaining 
some  hours  in  water  it  had  perfectly  recovered,  and  wax 
as  lively  and  well  as  ever.  This  animal  lived  till  tile 
22d  of  October,  1831,  when  it  again  escaped  from  the 
box  and  was  found  dead.  During  the  six  years  it  had 
been  in  Scotland  it  had  increased  four  inches  in  length. 

Two  other  species  of  this  genus  have  been  described 
by  Captain  Leconte. 

& Striata,  Leconte.  Nine  inches  long;  the  colour 
blackish,  with  two  longitudinal  yellow  streaks  on  each 
side ; its  feet  have  but  three  toes. 

S.  Intermedia , Leconte.  Does  not  exceed  a foot  in 
length,  of  a blackish  colour ; the  branchial  appendages 
less  fringed ; it  has  four  toes. 

The  first  species  is  said  to  burrow  in  the  ground  ; the 
second  in  the  mud : ami  the  last  in  both. 

See  Garden,  in  Linnsus’s  Correspondence ; Ellis,  in 
Philosophical  Transactions.  \766 ; Hunter,  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  1766;  (Mcrdam,  in  Linntci  Amu’ni- 
lales  Academic  or ; Cuvier,  in  the  Zoologie  to  Humtwldt 
and  Bonpland's  Voyage;  Barnes,  in  Silliman's  Ame- 
rican Journal  of  Science,  vol.  ii. ; Leconte,  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  New  York , vol.  ii. ; Neill,  in 
Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  1828. 

SI  REX,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Hymenoptcrous 
insects. 

Generic  character . Antenna?  filiform  or  setaceous, 
as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  thorax,  articulations  vary- 
ing from  seventeen  to  twenty -five,  generally  most 
numerous  in  the  females;  the  first  and  third  joint* 
longest,  of  equal  length,  the  former  robust,  second 
minute,  globose,  fourth  shorter  than  the  third,  the 
remainder  very  gradually  diminishing  in  length ; palpi 
unequal,  very  short ; maxillary  ciliated  and  two  or  one- 
jointed ; labial  thrice  as  long  and  more  slender,  very 
pilose,  with  four,  three,  or  two  joints,  the  terminal  one 
robust ; mandible*  thick,  tridentate ; head  moderate, 
semigloboae ; eye*  small ; ocelli  three  ; thorar  rather 
wider  than  the  head,  the  anterior  angle  or  collar  pro- 
duced ; wings  with  two  marginal  and  two  submarginal 
areolets;  abdomen  long,  cylindric,  terminating  in  an 
elongate  point  or  style,  aud  in  the  female  with  a longiah 
ovipositor,  arising  from  beneath  the  sixth  segment, 
and  extending  considerably  beyond  the  abdominal 
style;  legs  moderate,  posterior  pair  slender  in  the 
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tURRX.  females,  in  the  males  with  their  Hbke  and  tarti  much 
SIROCCO.  d,,"**'d 

. , T ype  of  the  genus,  S.  gigaa,  Lmnsus  ; Klug,  Monog. 

Siric.  Germ-  pi.  il.  fig.  1 — 5,  p.  31.  The  insects  of 
this  genus  are  of  large  siae;  nearly  twenty  species  have 
been  discoverer!,  of  which  at  least  six  inhabit  England, 
without  including  S.  majua,  which  has  been  formed 
into  the  genus  Xylotrrva  ( q . p.)  by  Hartig:  their 
larva*  are  remarkably  destructive  ter  trees  of  the  fir 
tribe,  boring  large  cylindrical  holes  through  the  solid 
timber. 

SI  IlO,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Aracknida. 

Generic  character.  Body  oval ; palpi  two,  fire- 
jointed.  the  joints  elongate ; mandibles  two-jointed, 
cylindrical,  compressed,  and  forcipated  ; eyes  two, 
placed  on  a peduncle  on  each  side  of  the  thorax ; legs 
eight,  elongate,  filiform  ; tibia  and  tarti  two-jointed, 
terminated  with  a bent  claw. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  rubent;  Latreille,  Gen.  Crutt. 
H In*,  vol.  i.  p.  143.  pi,  v»,  fig.  2.  Pound  in  France 
and  England,  at  the  roots  of  trees,  beneath  mosses,  not 
I very  uncommon  in  this  country,  and  the  only  species 
hitherto  detected. 

SIROCCO,  It.  tirocco,  scilocco  ; Fr.  airocen,  tiroch. 
Manage  fashions  it  from  ettrut.  Skinner  thinks  it  may 
be  ventua  Syriacua,  or  blowing  from  Syria,  which  lies 
South-East  of  Italy,  Libeccio,  Lybian,  or  African. 

— Thwart  of  (heat*  n fierce 

Forth  rush  »h*  Levant  and  the  P»n«nt  winder 
Eurtu  and  Zephir  with  Ihir  lateral  nui»e, 

Strvcoo,  and  Libccrhio 

Milton.  Pnrxulue  Ijxt,  book  x.  1. 703. 

I ought  not  to  complain : for  though  it  ia  a tirocco,  and  a heavy 
rsin,  I nave  not  yawned  these  two  days. 

Byron.  Mary.  January  8,  1821. 

Sirocco,  more  commonly  spelt  S tirocco,  or  Scilocco, 
is  the  Italian  name  of  the  South-East  wind,  probably 
derived  from  the  Arabic  word  ahuritk,  sunrise,  or 
•hark,  east.  In  Sicily  and  the  South  of  Italy  it  causes, 
at  least  in  the  summer  months,  a most  oppressive  heat 
and  drought,  and  is  accompanied  by  a thick  hare,  which 
has  the  appearance,  but  not  the  moisture,  of  an  English 
fog.  At  Palermo,  Mr.  Brydone  saw  the  thermometrr, 
when  exposed  to  it,  rise  almost  immediately  39°,  from 
73*  to  1 12°.  Exclusion  of  the  outward  air,  and  evapo- 
ration produced  by  wet  cloths  hung  in  the  windows,  are 
the  best  and  aimos.t  the  only  preservatives  against  its 
distressing  effects — an  extreme  depression  of  spirits,  and 
an  incapability  of  exertion,  effect*  which  are  felt  even 
when  it  blows  wilh  its  least  force.  Persons  wIk>  have 
not  before  experienced  the  relaxation  which  it  produces 
arc  beyond  measure  perplexed,  as  they  are  at  first 
entirely  unable  to  account  for  the  distressing  sensations 
by  which  they  are  oppressed.  Happily  this  wind  seldom 
blows  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  consecutively ; 
and  in  Sicily,  where  it  is  peculiarly  prevalent,  it  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  followed  by  serious  illucases.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  take  its  rise  in  the  great  African 
Desert,  where  vast  tracts  of  sand  or  gravel  are  heated  by 
a cloudless  and  tropical  sun;  and  as  almost  the  only 
part  of  that  Desert  which  comes  down  to  the  Mediterranean 
lies  nearly  due  South-East  of  Sicily,  that  hypothesis 
appears  the  more  plausible : but  it  must  also  be  acknow- 
ledged that  in  the  more  Eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean the  Scirocco  ia  similarly  felt,  though  in  a less 
degree ; and  in  that  quarter  its  operation  cannot  be 
explained  by  any  reference  to  its  passage  over  the  African 
Deserts. 
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See  Brydone,  Tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta , Loo-  SIHOCCO. 
don,  1774,  2 vols.  8vo.  — 

SIRRAH.  The  writing  of  this  word  by  Holland  . 
tiryha  seems  to  confirm  the  Etymology  of  Minshew,  * ' 

Sir:  ha!  adopted  by  Skinner  and  Junius. 

She  we  tup  mine  eye*  ctitl  on  her  were, 

Soon,  smilingly . quoth  nhc, 

Sirrah  ! look  to  your  rudder  there, 

Why  look’t  thou  thus  at  me  ? 

Drayton.  The  Ahiatt  Elyaium.  Symphal  7. 

Ape  Ur,  could  not  erulure  that,  hut  pulling  forth  hi*  head  from 
behind  the  painted  table,  and  scorning  thus  to  be  checked  and  te- 
proofed,  Strrha,  (quoth  he,)  remember  you  are  but  a shoemaker, 
and  therefore  meddle  no  higher  I advise  you  than  with  shoes. 

Holland.  Phnte,  book  xxxe.  eh.  x. 

SIRT.  See  Stotes.  Minsbew  says,  Sirtea,  sandy 
places  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Africa  where  the  sands 
are  moved  in  wares.  Lat.  ayrtes,  from  avp-tiv,  trnhere, 
to  draw  together.  See  flie  Quotation  from  Sallust. 

They  discovered  the  immense  and  vast  ocean  of  the  courts  to  ho 
all  over  full  of  fiat*,  shelves,  shallow*,  quicksands,  crairs.  rocks, 
gulfs,  whirlpools,  srr/s,  Ac. 

TVonUation  of  IloCvaUm,  ( 1626,)  p.  42. 

When  the  sea  begins  to  bw«U  and  to  be  agitated  bjr  the  winds, 
the  waves  toll  along  with  them  slime,  sand,  and  stones  of  pro- 
digious site;  s a that  as  the  winds  shift  the  bed  of  the  wntm 
changes ; and  from  this  quality  of  dragging  their  channel  they 
derive  their  name  ayrtee. 

Rote.  Sa/Arat.  The  ff'or  agautal  Jnyurtka,  p.  211, 

Sl'RUP,  or*)  Fr.  tyrop ; It.  siropo  ; Low  Lat. 

Sy  rup,  l airuput,  or  nyrupua , from  Gr.  rnqnac 
Si'rupt,  | oroc.  attccua  Syriacua , because  the  use 
Si'rufy.  J of  ayrttpa  originated  with  the  Syrians, 
(Beckman,)  or  from  the  Arab  sirab,  a drink,  a potion,  a 
medicated  drink.  See  Vosaius  and  Skinner. 

The  Pope  hath  great  promuon  at  cities  and  townes  to  get  him 
of  the  best  that  may  be  found?,  well  drented  and  dayntcly  to  make 
digestion,  with  aptcery,  an  wees,  ainpet,  coloured  out  of  kynde. 
frith.  Muriea,  p.  99.  Antitheaia  l et  ween  Chrial  and  the  f\pe. 

HU  drugs,  his  drinks,  and  rimpa  doth  apply, 

To  heat  his  blood  and  quicken  luxury. 

Drayton.  The  Owl. 

They'd  fetch  you  conserve  from  the  hip, 

And  lay  it  sofUy  on  your  lies. 

Through  their  nibbling  bills  they'll  chimp, 

And  fluttering  feed  you  with  the  strap. 

Id.  The  Motet'  EJyrium.  Nymphai  2. 

Yet  when  there  haps  a honey  fall, 

We*U  lick  the  tyrupt  leaves ; 

And  tell  the  bwes.  that  theirs  Is  gall 
To  this  upon  the  greaves. 

Id.  The  Quett  of  Cynthia. 

Apples  axe  of  a tirupy  tenacious  nature.  Mortimer. 

The  juice  which  trickles  into  these  vessels  is  collected  by  fwnons 
who  climb  the  trees  for  that  purpose,  morning  and  ovouing,  and  is 
the  common  drink  of  every  individual  upon  the  island ; yet  a 
much  greater  quantity  is  drawn  off  than  is  consumed  in  this  use, 
and  of  the  surplus  they  make  both  a ayrmp  and  cuane  sugar. 

Pooh.  Voyayrt,  vol.  ii.  book  iii.  cb.  ix.  p.  2hh. 

He  infuses  into  tiro  phial  a little  syrup  of  sugar,  or  a comfort- 
able cordial,  that  the  patient  may  nut  make  wry  faces,  nr  throw  it 
out  of  the  window. 

Knox.  Marie,  vol.  ii.  p.  304.  Evening  3. 

SISON,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  named  from  the 
Celtic  tlaum , a running  stream,  on  account  of  the 
habitats  of  several  former  species.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  Pentandria,  order  Dipynia,  and  natural  order  Um- 
bel! if  era.  Generic  character : margin  of  calyx  obsolete ; 
petals  curved,  deeply  emarginste,  each  furnished  with 
an  inflexed  point;  styles  very  short ; fruit  compressed 
at  the  sides ; meri carps  with  five  filiform,  equal  ribs,  the 
4 l 2 
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sison. 

SISYM- 

BRIUM. 


lateral  ribs  marginaling  ; rltttt  one  in  each  furrow,  club- 
shaped  ; carpophore  bifid. 

This  genus  consists  only  of  one  species,  $.  amo- 
mum,  a biennial  plant,  native  of  Britain.  Herb  branched* 
with  compound  leaves  and  umbels  of  cream-coloured 
flowers.  Both  the  involucre  and  involucels  are  com- 
posed of  few  leaves ; the  seeds  are  aromatic  and  pun- 
gent when  dry  and  ripe. 

SI  STER,  n.  I A.  S.  luxoster,  streoalor;  Goth. 

Si'sTia,  o.  I /rivistar;  D.  suxtar  ;.  Ger.  schtocster  ; 

Sisterhood,  j Sw.  xyster.  Ihre  thinks  the  labours 

Si'sterly.  J of  Eiymologisls  upon  the  origin  of 
this  word  have  been  hitherto  in  vain.  See  them  in 
Wachter:  Swat  is  prvjjriut,  i wax  re  m&g ; pro- 

pritis  rognatus ; tuxrsrr  sunu,  proprium  Jilium. 
Swadre,  or  sweosier,  may  he  a female  born  of  his  or  her 
own  parents,  of  the  same  parents  of  her  or  himself,  of 
his  or  her  own  blood  ; I.  e.  of  any  one  so  related. 

Females  by  the  same  parents  are  sisters ; males  and 
females  are  brothers  and  sisters ; more  extensively  ap- 
plied to  female  relations ; females  of  the  same  kin  or 
kind;  of  the  same  society  or  association. 

For  he  [Lear]  wide,  fou  op  lenwl  me  nogt  M yi  j ostren  doy, 
Ac  devpisest  tne  in  mju  olde  line. 

/?  Gltmceiter,  p.  31. 

Ther  ben  seven?  suttees  that  serven  truthe  ewe. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Fmon,  p.  125. 
His  naoder  was  Sihriht  tirttr,  y»t  vac  a foie  kyng. 

H Hnmne,  p.  14. 

But  bisidis  the  crow  of  Jhevus  rtooden  hi*  moder  and  the  mtir 
of  his  modLr  Marie  Cleophe  and  Mane  Maudeleyu, 

Wictif.  Job*,  ch.  xix. 

Then  stod*  hy  the  crosoe  of  Jesus  hit  raothrr.  and  hie  mother’s 
•titier,  Man*,  tbe  wife  of  Claopbaa,  and  Mary  Magdalene. 

Bible,  Ann e 1551. 

So  tong  tho  mighty  Muse,  she 
That  cirped  la  Caliope, 

And  her  seurn  rxtteme  eke. 

Chaucer.  Tbe  Monte  of  Fame,  book  id. 

Phedra  hir  yang*  suiter  eke, 

A lustie  raaide,  a sobre,  a meke, 

Fulfilled  of  all  curtosie, 

For  mlrrh.de  and  cotnpanie. 

Of  lone,  which*  was  hem  betweoe, 

To  we  hir  outer  be  made  a quene, 

Hlr  fader  left*.  Gutter.  C«mf  \ Am*  book  t» 

Cat.  Yet,  I do  service  for  your  here. 

That  brings  my  owu  poor  child  to  timeless  death ; 

She  loves  your  friend  Areiotor,  such  another  false-hearted 
Lord  os  you. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  MaixCt  Tragedy,  act  i.  SC.  1. 

Tims  have  I given  your  lonlahip  the  best  account  1 could  at  the 
«ijftr-dialccts  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French. 

HoweU.  Letter  59.  book  U. 


unknown.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Trtradynamia,  order 
Siliquosa,  and  natural  order  Crucifera.  Generic  charac- 
ter : ailique  terete,  sessile  upon  the  torus ; stigmas  two, 
somewhat  distinct  or  connate;  calyx  equal  at  the  base; 
seeds  ovate  or  oblong;  corolla,  stamens, &c.  as  in  other 
cruciferous  plants. 

This  genus  consists  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
principally  natives  of  Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia.  There 
are  about  sixty  species,  all  of  which  are  very  variable, 
both  in  habit  anil  leaves. 

SISYPHE,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  eight-jointed,  the  basal 
joint  about  as  long  os  the  others  united,  second  some- 
what hemispheric,  third  to  filth  short,  the  remainder 
forming  a laminated  club ; palpi  four,  labial  with  the 
basal  joint  broad,  transverse,  dilated  within  ; head  some- 
what semicircular;  eyes  nearly  prominent ; thoras  trans- 
verse ; cole optra  forming  a triangle ; legs  elongate, 
especially  the  posterior,  which  arc  alnmt  half  as  long 
again  as  the  body,  and  have  their  femora  clavatc  ; ante- 
rior femora  with  a fascicle  of  hairs ; four  anterior 
tibia  eloogate-lrigonate,  compressed,  posterior  much 
longer,  slender,  armed  ; tarsi  elongate,  filiform. 

Type  of  the  genus,  ficarabau*  Schaffer i ; Linnaeus, 
Syst.  Nat.  vol.  i.  p.  550 ; Pan*.  Faun.  In$.  Germ.  pi. 
xlviii.  fig.  59.  Inhabits  the  South  of  Europe : there 
are  nine  other  specie*. 

SISYRINCHIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called 
hy  Lirirueus  from  the  Greek  ws*,  a pig,  pvyx°Ct  ® snout. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  Triandria , order  Monogynia , and 
natural  order  Iridea.  Generic  character:  perianth  six- 
parted,  regular;  stamens  three  ; filaments  combined  at 
the  base,  or  distinct ; style  Irifid ; stigmas  simple ; cap- 
sule sobglobose. 

This  genus  consists  of  numerous  species;  they  are 
small,  evergreen,  elegant  plants,  with  grassy  leaves,  and 
blue  or  yellow  flowers ; mostly  natives  of  America. 

SIT,  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  says,  to  become,  to  suit  with ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  suit  is  the  word  intended, 
though  written  without  the  u.  To  sit  as  a garment, 
easily,  becomingly,  gracefully ; and  hence,  to  fit  or 
befit,  to  beseem,  is  the  usual  explanation.  The  Fr.  it 
sied,  quoted  by  Sir.  Todd,  in  his  Note  on  Spenser,  coun- 
tenances this;  though t’otgrave  (Ed.  1673)  writes.  This 
garment  become*,  beseems,  befits,  or  fits  him  well.  To 
this  may  be  added  that  Chaucer  writes,  it  tale,  in  the 
past  tense. 

My  word  shsl  stand,  that  wsrne  I you  certain : 

I an  king.  It  ut  me  not  to  b«. 

Chancer.  7V  Merchant rt  Tale , v.  10189, 


SISYM- 

BRIUM. 


And  alter  much  debotement 

My  sisterly  rrmoivc  confutes  mine  honour. 

And  I did  yeeld  to  him. 

Skakxpeare.  Measure  far  Meature,  Col.  80. 
— — — — — And  with  her  neeld  composes 
Nature’*  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or  berry  ; 

That  even  her  art  titters  the  natural  roses. 

Shakipeare.  Pericles,  act  5. 
Her  sister  hears,  and,  furious  with  despair. 

She  beats  her  breast,  and  rntds  her  j el  low  hair  : 

A ml,  calling  on  Klim's  name  aloud, 

Runs  breathless  to  the  place,  and  breaks  the  crowd. 

Dry  den.  Fir  yd.  .Knetd.  book  V, 
Well,  then,  we  hear  no  more  of  this  sisterly  resemblance  (of 
Christianity)  to  Platonism. 

Harburton.  Works,  voL  XlL  p.  213.  I*ord  Bohnybrohr't  Philosophy. 

SISYMBRIUM,  in  Botany , a genus  so  named  from 
the  Greek  name  (triavpfiptov)  of  an  aquatic  plant  now 


But  as  for  rw,  I say  that  evil  it  lit 
To  assay  a wif  whan  that  it  is  no  nede, 

And  putten  hire  in  anguish  and  iu  dreile. 

Id.  Tke  Clerkts  Tale , v.  8336. 

Well  could  she  sing  and  lustely, 

None  balfe  so  well  and  seemely  : 

And  cothe  make  in  song  such  refraining, 

It  sale  her  wonder  well  to  sing. 

Id.  Bom  ant  of  the  Bote. 

For  thy  my  sanne,  if  than  wolt  loue. 

It  title  the  well  to  leaun  pride, 

And  take  humblrsse  on  thy  ride. 

The  more  of  gTace  thou  shall  gete. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  ii. 

For  if  men  should*  trouthe  seche. 

And  finde  it  nut  within  * kynge. 

It  were  on  vnsillende  thynge.  Id,  74.  book  fiL 
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But  shepheawb  (an  Algrind  uovd  to  say) 

Mought  not  litre  y like  as  men  of  the  laye ; 

With  them  it  sits  to  care  for  their  heire, 

Knaunler  their  heritage  doe  impairs. 

Spenser.  The  Shepherd" $ Calendar.  May. 

Thk.  The  nightingale  ia  sovereigns  of  song, 

Before  him  til$  the  titmouse  silent  bee  ; 

And  I,  unfit  to  thrust  in  akUfull  throng, 

Should  Colin  make  nidge  of  my  fooleree. 

Id.  lb.  November. 


Sit,  tt.  "1  Sw.  titla ; D.  ritten  ; Ger.  sit  sen; 

Setter,  > A.  S.  sitUin ; Goth  ait-nnt  stdere.. 

Si'ttino,  n.  J To  sit , (or  to  set,)  to  place  or  put,  to 
he  or  cause  to  be  ia  any  place,  position,  or  posture,  in 
any  state,  situation,  or  condition:  applied  to  a state  of 
rest ; to  be  at  rest ; to  continue  at  rest,  to  reside,  to 
dwell,  to  abide  : applied  to  a posture  of  rest,  as  distin- 
guished from  standing  or  kneeling;  to  place  or  put,  to 
oe  or  cause  to  be  in  a seat ; in  a seat  of  power  or 
authority. 

Set  and  sit  differ  in  usage  only.  See  Lie. 

Set  that  down,  sit  down,  (rc.  yourself:)  the  usage  of 
sit  is  more  restricted  than  that  of  set;  it  is  more  com- 
monly applied  to  the  posture  of  the  body. 


For  who  is  gretter : he  that  * itttik  at  the  mete,  or  he  that  myny- 
sdrith?  Wher  not  he  that  tittah  at  the  mete?  And  1 am  in  the 
myddil  of  you  a*  he  that  mynystrith. 

- Ifidif.  Luke,  ch.  xxii. 

For  whether  is  greater,  he  that  sytteth  at  meat*,  or  he  that 
senieth  f Is  not  be  ihet  sytteth  at  meate  ? And  I am  aznoage  you, 
»s  he  that  mynislreth.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

But  at  the  las'e  wharnio  the  elk-vvne  disciplu  oaten  at  the  mete, 
Jhesua  ap penile  to  hem  and  reptvTeile  the  unbilere  of  hem  and  the 
hard ii* * 'e  of  herte,  for  Ihri  biloriden  not  to  hem  that  hadden 
•even  that  he  urns  nsun  fro  deeth.  WicAf.  Mark , ch.  xri. 


After  that  he  apperrd  mto  the  eleuen  as  they  i ate  at  meat# ; 
and  cnate  in  thrir  teth  their  vnbeluve  aud  hanlnra  of  herte ; 
because  they  belcued  not  them  whiche  had  svne  him  after  his 
resurrection.  Bible,  Anao  1551, 

And  he  cam  and  took  of  the  right  hand  of  the  titter  in  the 
Iron*  the  book.  IViclif.  Apoea/ipt,  ch.  v. 


And  ha  came  end  toke  the  boke  oute  of  the  ryghte  hamle  of 
hym  that  sate  rpon  the  aeate.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 


1 wi»  he  tit  teth  so  nere  mine  hart. 

To  speake  of  him  at  eve  or  morrow. 

It  eureth  me  of  all  my  sorrow. 

Chaucer.  The  Romant  of  the  Rote,  p.  1 92. 


There  foundrn  thei  at  home  siltynge 

Lucrece  Iris  wife  all  entiironed 

With  women,  whiche  were  abandoned 

To  wercbe.  Queer,  Co*f.  Am.  book  fii. 


Whiche  rynge  bare  of  ohliuion 
The  name,  and  that  wbs  by  reason 
Thai  where  on  a finger  it  tate 
Amaru  his  Imie  he  so  foryalc, 

As  though  he  had  it  nsucr  knowe. 


Id.  Ib.  book  ir. 


The  said  Lord  President  and  Council  shall  keep  four  general 
titling*  or  sessions  in  the  year,  every  of  them  to  continue  by  the 
space  of  one  whole  month. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  book  i.  p.  313. 

■ ■ Thou  from  tbo  first 

West  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread 
Dove-like  taltt  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott , book  i L 19. 
For  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest. 

Millions  that  stand  in  amu,  aud  lunging  wait 
The  signal  to  ascend,  tit  lingring  here 
Heav’n’s  fugitives,  arid  for  thir  dwelling  place 
Accept  this  dork  opprobrious  den  of  thaine, 

The  prison  of  his  tyranny  who  reigns 

By  our  del*,  ? Id  Ii.  took  ii,  L M. 


They  were  contented  to  adjourn  their  houses  as  they  had  done  SIT. 

for  some  days,  and  to  appoint  committees,  qualified  with  root*  

power  than  the  houses  had,  to  moot  in  Ixmdon^  which  for  the  SITE, 
convenience  of  the  common  council,  who  took  up  the  Guildhall,  .. 
chose  to  tit  in  Groccrs‘-haU.  ' 

Clarendon,  History  of  the  Rebellion,  toL  i.  book  ir.  p.  3b". 

SITANA,  Cuv.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  family  Iguanida,  order  Sauria , class 
Reptilia. 

Generic  character.  Each  jaw  armed  with  four  small 
incisive  teeth,  and  on  each  tide  a long  cuspid  tooth  and 
twelve  triangular,  trilobed,  molar  teeth  ; body  and  limbs 
covered  with  imbricated  and  cariuated  scales;  no  pores 
in  the  thighs;  extending  from  the  throat  nearly  to  the 
middle  of  the  belly  is  a kind  of  dewlap  or  very  deep 
doubling  of  the  skin. 

This  genus  was  formed  by  Cuvier,  and  he  has  given  a 
very  brief  description  of  one  species, — 

S.  Ponticeriana , Cuv.  A small  reptile  from  the 
Coromandel  coast,  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name 
Si  tan  a ; its  colour  is  tawny,  marked  along  the  back 
with  a row  of  large,  rhomboidal,  brown  patches.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  genus  Draco,  to  which  it  is  nearly 
allied,  by  a large  kind  of  dewlap  which  extends  from  the 
throat  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  belly,  and  is  twice  as 
deep  as  the  animal’s  height ; its  false  ribs  also  do  not 
project  laterally  to  support  the  skin  and  form  the  so- 
called  wings  of  the  Drugon. 

See  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal. 

SITA  REA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Dipterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  moderate,  triarticulate, 
the  terminal  joint  cylindric,  furnished  with  a naked  seta; 
peristome  broad,  transverse;  cpittnme  not  prominent; 
body  pubescent ; abdomen  punctured ; female  with  a qua- 
driarticulate,  coriaceous  ovipositor ; wings  two,  with  four 
transverse  fasciae. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  Scorsonerte  ; Robin eau  Des- 
voidy,  F.ssai  sur  let  Myodarres,  p.  761.  Two  species, 
natives  of  France. 

SITARIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  filiform,  longest  in  the 
males,  rather  stout,  with  subcylindric  joints,  the  first 
most  robust,  the  second  minute,  thrice  as  short  as  the 
third,  which  is  slightly  elongate,  and,  with  the  remain- 
der, obconic  cylindric,  the  terminal  one  being  ovate; 
palpi  four,  filiform,  lubequal ; maxillary  with  the  ter- 
minal joint  subovate ; labial  with  (he  same  joint  sub- 
conic;  labntm  transverse,  semiorbicular ; mandibles 
stout,  acute,  with  the  apex  elongate ; mentum  oblong ; 
head  indexed ; eyes  lunate ; thorax  orbiculate-qua- 
drale ; scutellum  large ; elytra  shorter  than  the  body, 
very  much  attenuated  towards  the  apex,  and  gaping; 
wings  ample;  abdomen  short;  legs  stoutish;  tibia 
slender,  simple,  posterior  with  very  short  spurs,  the 
apex  truncate ; tarsi  simple,  heteromerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Necydali*  humeral  is,  Fubricius ; 
Stephens,  TUust.  Britt.  Ent.  (Mandibulata,)  vol.  v. 
p.  53.  Seven  species,  one  of  which,  the  type,  is  found 
in  England,  but  very  rarely;  it  ia  parasitic  upon  An - 
thophora  retusa. 

SITE,  1 Also  written  scite. 

Si'ted,  I Barb.  Lat.  situare ; Fr.  silver ; It. 

Si'tuate,  > si  to,  situ  are  ,*  Sp.  sitio,  situar ; Lat. 

Si'tuated,  I situs,  which  Vossius  derives  from  sin- 

Sitca'tion.  J ere,  nam  unum  quodque  ibi  sitom  est, 
hoc  tst,  posiium , ubi  illud  sivimtts,  hoc  est  liquimus. 

It  seems  more  easily  (considering  its  meaning)  to  he 
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SITE,  formed  from  the  obsolete  past  participle  of  m/ere, 
— titlUum.  jtitfum,  tiium. 

SITUE.  p|ace  on  wijjch  any  thing  stands;  place,  locality; 

oeat  or  settlement,  the  state  or  condition ; the  circum- 
stances within  which  any  one  stands  or  is  placed. 

He  [King  Henry  VIII.]  conferred  on  him  [John  TregoawellJ 
and  hia  heirs  the  rich  demesne  and  *ett*  of  Middleton,  a mitred 
abby  in  Dorsetshire,  possessed  at  this  day  by  his  postaity. 

Fuller.  ffitopfc  Com  wait. 

We  ask  nothing  in  gift  to  the  foundation,  but  only  the  house 
and  sn it,  the  residue  foe  the  accustomed  rent.  ^ 

Barnet.  Record*,  vol,  ii.  part  ii.  book  ii.  p.  422. 

■ - The  other  but  a child. 

Compared  with  her  phere,  and  Inglewood  is  csH’d. 

Both  in  their  pleasant  *e*tt»,  most  happily  inar ail’d. 

Dray  lorn.  JWy-olbtott,  song  30. 

Set  out  with  all  thia  pomp,  when  this  imperial  stream  [Thames] 
Himself  establish'd  sees  amidst  his  wat’ry  reafan, 

Hi»  much  lov'd  Henlay  leavea,  and  proudly  doth  pursue 
Hia  wood-nymph  Windsor  a seat,  her  lovely  life  to  view. 

Id.  lb.  song  1 5. 

These  spacious  streets,  where  every  private  bouse 
Appears  a palace  to  receive  a king : 

The  tile,  the  weahh,  the  beauty  of  the  jiaee, 

Will  eoon  inform  thro  'Us  imperious  Rome. 

Rome,  the  great  miatri*  of  the  conquer’d  world. 

Beaumont  and  Fletck tt.  The  Prophet***,  act  u.  SC.  3. 

It  si ted  waa  in  fruitful  aoylo  of  old, 

And  girt  in  with  two  walls  on  either  aide. 

Spenarr.  hhene  Queene. 

Above  were  tiled  the  masquer*,  over  whose  heads  he  devised 
two  eminent  figures.  Ben  Joooon.  Akimfutt  ot  Cert. 

Without  the  hall,  and  close  vpon  the  gate, 

A goodly  orchard  ground  was  ntunt*, 

Ofneare  ten  acrea  ; about  which  was  led 
A loftis  quickset. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyttey,  book  vii. 
Then  to  the  snowy  rocVc  they  next  withdrew ; 

And  to  the  clone  of  Ph«bus*  orient  gate* : 

The  nation  then  of  dreamer ; and  then  the  states 
Of  those  soulen  idols,  that  the  weary  dead 
Gsue  vp  in  earth ; which,  in  a Howry  mend. 

Had  habitable  nutation.  Id.  A.  book  xxiti. 

Three  co'ours,  black,  and  red,  and  white, 

So  graceful  in  tbrir  proper  place, 

Remove  them  to  a different  true. 

They  form  a frightful  hideous  face. 

Sieifi.  The  Prog rt it  of  B truly. 

Berne  away 

On  swelling  thought,  his  wafted  spirit  flies 
To  the  va:n  bosom  of  hia  distant  fair ; 

And  leave*  tho  semblance  of  a lover  fix’d 
Iu  melancholy  ut',  with  head  declin’d. 

And  love-detected  eyes.  Thornton.  Spring. 

Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  advantage  of  it*  n/aafion,  we  may 
find  it  surpassing  most  pieces  for  hualth  and  pleasure  in  America  j 
for  the  country  shoot  it  is  of  a sandy  toil,  which  soon  drinks  up 
ail  the  rain  that  falls,  to  which  these  parts  are  much  subject. 

Dampier.  Coy  ay e*.  An  mo  IGS5. 
Thus  ii tm/ed,  wv  began  to  clear  plan*  in  the  woods,  in  order  to 
set  up  tho  astronomer*  observatory,  the  forge  to  repair  our  iron 
work,  tent*  for  the  salt-maker*  anil  coopers  to  repair  tho  Mils  and 
casks  in ; to  land  mir  empty  casks,  to  fill  water,  and  to  cut  down 
wood  for  fewel ; all  of  which  were  absolutely  necessary  occupa* 
turns.  Cook.  t'uyaye*,  vol.  iiL  book  i.  ch.  ir.  p.  62. 

Nor  did  tire  shores  and  woods  appear  lets  destitute  of  wild  fowl ; 
*o  that  we  hoped  to  eaioy  with  case,  what,  in  our  ntnativn.  aught 
be  called  tlie  luxuries  of  life.  Id.  Ib. 

SITIIE,  (time.)  see  Since. 

Sithb,  t A.  S.  rithr ; and  although  written 
Si'thkd,  or  > without  the  c,  it  may  be  from  A.  S. 
Scythe.  ) tcead^an,  to  sever  or  separate,  or  other- 
wise from  A.  S.  tig-an,  Sw.  tig-a,  procidcre. 

That  which  severs  cuts,  mows,  hetet. 


■ ■ — yf  ha  do  hit  smythie,  S1THK. 

In  to  sjkel  oji  into  *uhr,  to  thar  oJm-t  to  colter.  — 

ISrrt  PLuhman.  linen,  p.  61.  SITTA. 

As  touching  tba  very  tythei,  there  bee  two  sorts  of  them.  For  * 

those  of  Ilalie  be  shorter  than  other,  euis  to  handle  and  weld. 

Holland.  Clime,  book  xviii.  ch.  xxviii. 

Time,  cruel  time,  come  and  subdue  that  brow, 

Whkh  conquer*  ail  but  these ; and  thee  too  stays, 

As  if  she  were  exempt  from  scythe  or  bow. 

From  love  or  years  unsubject  to  decays. 

Darnel.  Sony  23. 

Thou  saw’st  great  burden’d  ships  through  these  thy  valleys  pare. 

Where  now  the  sharp-edg’d  try  the  shears  up  the  spiring  grass. 

Drayton.  Btly-oHnon,  song  16. 

Tune  had  not  «y  W all  Ibat  youth  begun. 

Nar  youth  all  quit ; hot,  spile  of  heaven’s  fell  rage. 

Some  beauty  peep’d  through  lattice  of  sear'd  age. 

Shahtpeart.  A Lover'*  Complaint,  p.  66. 

The  stooping  lytheman,  that  doth  liarb  the  field. 

Thou  mak’st  wink  sure ; in  night  ull  creatures  sleep. 

Mantua.  Malcontent. 

2 Qu.  Honoured  Hippolita  * 

Most  dreaded  Amatonian,  thou  hast  alain 
The  tuh-tHth'd  bore. 

Beaamont  and  Fletcher.  The  7Vw  Noble  fCtotmcn,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Elate  the  mingled  prospect  he  surveys 
Of  glilt’ring  files  unn umber'd,  chariots  icyth'd. 

On  thund’rtng  axles  roll’d. 

Glover.  LsonuLt,  book  iv* 

B-lmua  call’d  hit  paiated  tribes  around, 

And  rough  with  many  a veteran  scar, 

Swept  the  pale  legions  with  the  tcythed  car, 

While  baffled  Cwsarflcd  to  gain 
An  easier  triumph  on  Pharsalia’s  plain. 

H artrn.  Ode  2 1 . 

SITONA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  geniculated,  twelve- 
jointed,  rather  short  and  slender,  the  scape  elongate,  da- 
vate,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  eyes  ; funientm  with 
the  first  and  second  joints  rather  long,  oliconic,  the 
remainder  short,  nodose ; club  elongate,  ovate-acu- 
minate; head  produced  in  front  into  a short,  nearly 
horizontal  rostrum,  notched  at  the  apex,  and  Bat  above, 
with  an  impressed  longitudinal  line  or  groove;  eyes 
rather  large,  sometime#  rounded,  moderately  prominent, 
or  oblong  and  very  prominent;  thorar  rounded,  with 
the  sides  a little  dilated  beyond  the  middle,  nr  dilated  in 
the  middle ; arutellum  minute,  rounded  ; elytra  elongate, 
with  the  apex  rounded,  the  shoulders  obtusely  ungulated; 
legs  moderate ; femora  incrassated  in  the  middle;  libiee 
truncate  at  the  apex,  incurved  ; tarai  letramerous. 

Type  of  the  genus  Curculio  tincatu t,  Li  mucus; 

Stephens,  IUutt,  Jirift.  Rnt.  ( Mandibulala ,)  vol.  iv.  p. 

133.  A genus  consisting  of  numerous  variable  insects, 
of  which  the  specie*  are  not  only  to  be  ascertained  with 
considerable  difficulty,  but  they  are  not  well  determined  : 
about  twenty  species  appear  to  occur  in  Britain  ; the 
typical  species  feeds  upon  the  pea,  and  is  sometimes 
very  destructive  in  gardens.  &c. 

SITTA.  Linn.;  Nuthatch,  Penn.  In  Zoology , a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Temtirotlret, 
order  Patient,  class  A vet. 

Generic  character.  Beak  straight,  of  moderate  size, 
depressed,  cylindrical,  conical,  and  sharp  at  the  point; 
nostrils  rounded,  basal,  thinly  covered  with  bristles  di- 
rected forwards ; third  and  fourth  alar  quills  the  longest ; 
tail  composed  of  twelve  quills  square  or  slightly  gra- 
duated, their  stems  very  weak  ; feel  furnished  with  three 
toes  in  front,  the  outer  connected  at  its  buso  to  the 
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SI1TA.  middle,  and  one  behind  having  a very  long  and  curved 

The  birds  forming  this  genus  are  considered  by  most 
ornithologist*  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sir 
William  Jardine  excepted,  who  restricts  them  to  Kurope 
and  South  America.  They  are  extremely  restless  and 
active,  running  up  and  down  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees  with  great  rapidity  in  search  of  insects  on  which 
they  live,  and  which  they  extract  from  the  holes  or  cracks 
by  means  of  their  strong  awl-like  beaks.  They  also, 
however,  feed  upon  the  kernels  of  nuts  or  fruits,  and 
hence  the  name  Nuthatch ; but  Wilson  is  disposed  to 
think  that  the  bird  only  breaks  up  the  nuts  in  search 
of  maggots  often  there  contained.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  also  seed  eaters.  In  running  up  and 
down  trees  they  rest  on  the  whole  length  of  the  back  of 
the  tarsus  as  far  as  the  part  which  is  anatomically  the 
heel,  hut  derive  no  support  from  the  tail  as  the  Creepers 
and  Woodpeckers  do.  They  make  their  nests  in  the 
holes  of  trees,  in  old  rails,  or  under  the  eaves  of  barns, 
and  sleep  with  their  heads  hanging  down  wants  like  the 
Titmice. 

S.  Europaa,  Lin.;  la  Si  Idle  on  Torehtpot,  Buff. ; 
European  Nuthatch,  Five  inches  and  a half  in  length  ; 
all  the  upper  perl*  ashy-blue ; throut  white;  from  the 
corner  of  the  gape  a black  streak  passes  above  the  eye  to 
the  ear;  front  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  belly,  yellowish- 
ferruginous  ; flanks  and  thighs  chestnut-red ; middle 
two  tail  quills  grey,  lateral  quills  black,  the  outer  four 
having  a white  spot  near  their  tips,  which  are  ashy; 
beak  bluish-ash ; legs  grey.  The  colours  of  the  female 
are  less  brilliant,  and  the  black  streak  above  the  eye  less 
distinct.  They  make  their  nest  of  old  leaves  in  the  hol- 
low of  a tree,  and,  according  to  Montagu,  choose  the 
deserted  habitation  of  some  Woodpecker.  “ The  hole 
is  first  contracted  by  a plaster  of  clay,  leaving  only  suffi- 
cient room  for  itself  to  pass  out  and  in  ; the  nest  is 
made  of  dead  leaves,  chiefly  those  of  the  oak,  w hich  are 
heaped  together  without  much  order.  If  the  barrier  of 
plaster  at  the  entrance  is  destroyed  when  they  have  eggs 
it  is  speedily  replaced, — a peculiar  instinct  to  prevent 
their  nest  being  destroyed  by  the  Woodpecker  and  other 
birds  of  superior  sice,  which  build  in  the  same  manner.” 
The  female  lays  from  five  to  seven  eggs  of  a greyish- 
white  colour  spotted  with  brown,  and  sits  close,  being 
provided  with  food  by  her  mate ; she  is,  however,  easily 
disturbed  from  her  nest,  and  then  utters  a hissing  sound 
like  a Snake.  Wilson  doubts  the  storing  up  of  nuts 
against  winter  which  this  bird  is  said  to  make,  but 
there  seems  little  doubt  of  the  fact,  us  an  equally  acute 
observer  of  nature,  Mr.  While  of  Selborne,  observed 
them  bringing  out  nuts  to  crack  oq  the  17th  of  March. 
Its  mode  of  getting  the  kernel  out  of  a nut  is  very  cu- 
rious, end  has  gained  for  it  ill  some  parts  of  England 
tile  expressive  name  Nutjobber  ; having  stripped  off  the 
husk  it  fixes  the  nut  in  a hole  or  chink  of  a tree  in 
which  it  ri  held  steadily  ; and  it  b interesting  to  observe 
that  the  same  hole  is  frequently  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  if  to  save  the  trouble  of  finding  another  or 
a better ; the  Nuthatch  then  grasping  firmly  with  its 
claws  throws  itself  backwards  upon  the  feet  and  then 
forwards,  as  it  were  on  a hinge,  and  striking  **  with  the 
whole  weight  of  his  body,”  us  Mr.  Jesse  says,  “ thus 
assuming  the  appearance,  with  his  entire  form,  of  the 
head  of  a hammer,’*  with  which  he  strikes  on  all  sides  to 
the  best  advantage  till  he  has  attained  his  object.  A 
filbert  is  thus  broken  with  ease,  but  a hazel-out  requires 


much  more  labour.  In  the  performance  of  this  opera-  SITTA. 
lion  a considerable  noise  is  made,  which  Mr.  White  says  v-*-' 
can  be  heard  a furlong  ofT;  but  Dr.  Plot’s  account,  that 
this  bird,  by  putting  its  bill  into  a crack  in  the  bough  of  a 
tree,  can  make  such  a violent  sound  as  if  it  was  rending 
asunder,  so  that  the  noise  may  be  heard  at  least  twelve 
score  yards,  is  not  correct,  that  peculiar  noise  is  caused 
by  the  Woodpecker.  >n  the  cider  season  Montagu  states 
that  they  visit  the  orchards  and  pick  up  the  seeds  from 
the  refuse  fruit.  In  the  spring  the  Nuthatch  utters  a 
loud  shrill  whistle.  If  taken  young,  they  may  be  tamed 
and  become  very  amusing,  but  arc  very  impatient  of 
confinement,  am)  often  kill  themselves  in  attempting  to 
escape  if  caged  when  older.  Sir  William  Jardine  men- 
tions having  observed  a nest  of  Nuthatches  which  had 
been  taken  when  young ; “ they  became  remarkably 
tame,  und  when  released  from  their  cage  would  run 
over  their  owner  in  all  directions,  up  or  down  his  body 
and  limhs,  poking  their  bills  into  seams  or  holes,  as  if 
in  search  of  food  upon  some  old  rent  tree,  and  uttering 
during  the  time  a low  and  plaintive  cry.”  They  will 
thrive  well  upon  raw  meat 

S.  Melanocephala,  Gmel. ; la  Welle  <}  Tele  Noire, 

Cuv. ; White -breasted.  Black-capped  Nuthatch,  Wils, 

Five  and  a half  inches  in  length  and  clcveu  in  width; 
general  colour  above  light  blue  or  lead  ; upper  parts  of 
bead,  neck,  and  shoulders  deep  black  with  green  gloss- 
ing ; breast  and  belly  pure  white ; vent  and  lower  parts 
of  the  thighs  ferruginous ; inner  wehs  of  the  three 
shortest  secondaries  and  all  the  primaries  jet  black,  the 
latter  tipped  with  white ; inside  of  the  wing  black  at 
the  bend,  and  below  it  a while  spot  spreading  over  the 
roots  of  the  first  five  primaries  ; middle  two  caudal  quills 
leaden,  the  other  five  block  tipped  with  white,  gradually 
increasing  from  onc-tenih  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  from 
within  to  without,  and  the  outer  two  quills  tipped  with 
black;  bill  black;  legs  purple.  This  species  is  consi- 
dered by  Pennant  as  merely  a variety  of  the  European 
Nuthatch,  but  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  entirely  block 
head  and  white  chest.  It  is  common  almost  every 
where  in  North  America  among  the  woods,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  cry  quank,  quartk,  frequently  uttered  whilst 
running  spirally  up  and  down  the  body  and  larger 
branches  of  trees,  in  search  of  insects,  spiders,  and  their 
larvtc.  They  build  early  in  April,  lay  five  eggs  of  a 
dull  white  spotted  with  brown  at  the  larger  end.  Wilson 
doubts  the  assertion  of  their  breaking  up  nuts,  as  in  the 
numerous  instances  he  examined  he  never  found  other 
than  bugs,  ants,  small  seeds,  insects,  and  their  larvte. 

It  is  rarely  driven  from  its  native  woods  except  in  the 
severe  weather,  when  it  visits  the  form-yards,  and  min- 
gling with  the  poultry  enters  into  the  barns  and  hunts 
along  die  beams  in  search  of  food. 

S.  Canadensis,  Briss. ; la  Sitelle  on  Torehtpot  du 
Canada , Buffi ; Red-bellied , Black-copped  Nuthatch, 

Wils.  About  four  and  a half  inches  long  and  eight 
wide ; back  and  tail  feathers  similar  to  the  last  species; 
but  the  secondaries  have  not  the  black  markings;  upper 
part  of  the  head  black, bounded  by  & while  stripe  on  the 
frontlet  and  below  the  eyes  ; primaries  and  whole  of  the 
wings  dusky  leaden  ; chin  white,  and  the  other  under 
parts  light  ferruginous ; beak  black ; legs,  feet,  and 
claws  dusky  greenish-yellow.  The  female  is  distin- 
guished by  the  block  of  the  head,  and  the  ferruginous  of 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  being  less  intense.  This  is 
a migratory  species,  living  in  the  Northern  parts  of 
America  from  April  to  October,  when  it  descends  to 
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the  Southward  and  returns  in  spring.  Its  note  is  more 
shrill,  and  its  motions  much  mure  rapid  than  those  of  the 
last  species.  It  is  very  fond  of  the  seeds  of  the  pine  trees, 
and,  says  Wilson,  *'  You  may  traverse  many  thousamlacrcs 
of  oak,  hickory,  and  chestnut  woods  during  the  winter 
without  meeting  with  a single  individual ; but  no  sooner 
do  you  enter  among  the  pines  than,  if  the  air  be  still, 
you  have  only  to  listen  for  a few  moments  and  their  note 
will  direct  you  where  to  find  them.  They  usually  feed 
in  pairs,  climbing  about  in  all  directions,  generally  ac- 
companied by  the  former  species  as  well  as  by  the  Tit- 
mouse and  the  Created  Titmouse,  and  not  unfrcquently 
by  the  small  Spotted  Woodpecker  ; the  whole  company 
proceed  regularly  from  tree  to  tree  through  the  woods 
like  a corps  of  pioneers ; w hile  in  a calm  day  the  rattling 
of  their  bills,  and  the  rapid  motions  of  their  bodies, 
thrown  like  so  many  tumblers  and  rope-dancers  into 
numberless  positions,  together  with  the  peculiar  chatter 
of  each,  are  altogether  very  amazing;  conveying  the 
idea  of  hungry ‘diligence,  bustle,  and  activity.” 

8.  l*usiUa,  Lath. ; la  Petite  Sitelte  & Tele  Prune, 
Buff.;  Drown-headed  Nuthatch,  Wils.  Four  inches 
and  a quarter  in  length  and  eight  in  breadth  ; upper  part 
of  head  atul  buck  of  the  neck  light  brown,  with  some 
darker  patches  and  a white  spot  near  the  back ; other 
upper  parts,  wing-coverts,  and  three  secondaries  next 
the  body  slate  or  lead  colour;  wings  dusky ; a darkish 
brown  line  passes  from  the  uoatrils  through  the  eyes, 
beneath  these  the  cheeks  and  chin  are  white ; tail  nearly 
even,  its  middle  two  quills  slaty,  the  others  black  tipped 
with  slate,  and  diagonally  marked  with  a white  suvak ; 
upper  mandible  black,  lower  blue  at  its  base ; legs  and 
feet  dull  blue.  The  female  has  the  brown  colouring  of  the 
head  darker  and  the  eye  streak  less  distinct  Is  princi- 
pally found  in  Virginia  und  in  the  Southern  of  the  United 
Stu'es;  feeds  on  insects  and  their  larvte  and  the  seeds 
of  the  jiine  trees.  It  is  very  rapid  and  restless  in  its 
motions,  and,  according  to  Wilson’s  experience,  not  the 
“ very  stupid  bird”  it  is  said  to  be. 

S.  Felata,  Tern. ; Orthorhynchus  Frontalit,  Horsef  ; 
Veiled  Nuthatch.  About  three  and  a half  inches  long; 
forehead  and  semicircle  on  the  head  black ; checks  and 
sides  of  the  neck  rosy-white ; upper  parts  azure-blue, 
deeper  upon  the  wings  and  the  tail ; belly  greyish-white; 
bcuk  black  ul  its  tip.  Found  in  the  l«les  of  Sumatra 
and  Java. 

St.  Casta neoven trix,  Vig. ; Chestnut-bellied  Nuthatch. 
Five  inches  in  length  ; upper  parts  leaden-grey  ; chest 
and  belly  chestnut ; a black  streak  passes  from  the  gape 
through  the  eyes  to  the  nape  ; primary  and  inner  webs 
of  the  caudal  quills  black.  This  is  described  by  Mr. 
Vigors,  who  thinks  it  may  perhaps  be  Latham’s  Ferru* 
ginous-bellied  Nuthatch , Irum  a specimen  brought  from 
Indiu  by  Major  James  Franklin. 

S.  Chrysoptera , Lath. ; Golden-winged  Nuthatch. 
Ashy  above  and  whitish  beneath ; wings  and  tail  dusky 
tawny ; alar  quills  streaked  in  the  middle  with  ferrugi- 
nous-orange ; rump  and  lips  of  the  caudal  quilts  white  ; 
tail-covort’i  marked  beneath  with  a white  spot.  Native 
of  New  Holland. 

Yieillot  describes  other  three  species. 

8.  Fusca,  Vieill. ; Dusky  Nuthatch.  About  the  size 
of  a Nightingale  ; the  head,  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
wings,  and  tail  brown  ; a band  upon  the  neck  and  throat 
white ; belly  red ; disk  white ; beak  and  legs  brown. 
Native  of  the  Brazils. 

S.  Chlorit , Sparrm. ; Green  Nuthatch.  Body  green 


above,  white  beneath  ; tail  black  and  tipped  with  yellow; 
legs  black  and  claws  yellow.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

S.  Caff'ra,  Sjmrrrn. ; Caffrarian  Nuthatch.  Upper 
part  of  the  body  varied  with  black  and  yellow;  legs 
black ; claws  yellow.  From  Caffruria. 

See  Linnsi  Systema  Naturee  a Gmelin ; BufFon, 
Hisloire  des  Oiteaux;  Temminck,  Manuel  d'Ornitho- 
logie ; Pennant,  British  Zoology;  Wilson,  American 
Ornithology. 

SIUM,  in  Botany , a genus  so  named  from  the  Celtic 
siu,  water,  in  reference  to  the  habitats  of  most  of  the 
species;  it  belongs  to  the  class  Pcntandria , order  3fo- 
nogynia,  and  uatural  family  Umbdlifera.  Generic 
character:  margin  of  calyx  fivc-tootbed  or  obsolete; 
petals  obovate,  emurginate,  with  an  indexed  point  each  ; 
slylopodium  pulvinate ; styles  reflexed,  rather  capitate 
at  top ; fruit  compressed  at  the  sides,  rather  didvmous, 
crowned  by  the  styles ; inericarps  furnished  with  many 
vitte,  both  in  the  furrows  and  in  the  commissure;  car- 
pophore bipartite. 

This  genus  consists  of  nine  known  species,  natives  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America;  and  ten  doubtful  species, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Japan.  They 
urc  mostly  aquatic  perennial  herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves 
and  white  flowers;  involucra  and  involucels  composed 
of  many  leaves ; S.  sitarum  is  the  Ski r ret  of  the  gar- 
dens ; S’.  lat i folium  and  S.  angustifolium  are  natives  of 
Britain. 
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SIX,  i Fr.  six;  It.  set;  Sp.  seiz;  Lot.  sex; 
Sixth,  l Gr.d,  undoubtedly  (says  Lennep)  from 
Si'xtebn,  f , though  the  cause  of  signification  is 
Si'xtt.  J not  plain.  Scheidius  conjectures  that  it 
is  « or  t£,  beyond,  in  addition  to,  (from  an  obsolete  verb 
signifying  cedere,  accede  re, — the  root  is  probably  the 
verb  ic-an,  to  eke,  to  add,)  aud  applied  to  the  number 
one  more  than  Jive,  i.e.  than  the  number  of  fingers  on 
the  hand,  or  to  the  first  unit  added  from  the  second 
hand  to  the  number  five  already  counted  on  the  first. 

Su-tccn , six  and  ten ; six-ty,  six  lens,  or  six  times 
ten. 


Kneas  bi  gan  hyt  of  tpryng  to  Lumhardie  first  brynge 

Thru  tbouiuuit  Jk  sue  k turnti  get  fra  Ibo  world  e bi  gynnynge.' 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  10, 

& the  uitke  (age)  to  the  iacarn  scion. 

That  is,  forte  tied  wee  y bore.  Id.  p.  9, 

The  date  was  men  hundrclh  seseti  & tejlene, 

That  war  alle  forwondred,  for  his  deda  com  tene. 

R.  Brume,  p.  37* 

Kite  eras  a dcedli  man  lyk  us,  and  in  preier  he  pmede  that  it 
schulde  not  rev  tie  on  the*  cithe,  and  it  reyuyde  not  three  yeerii 
and  n rt  monelhis.  /I  ichf.  Jamet,  ch.  v. 

Helias  was  a m3  mortal,  cufi  a*  we  are,  and  he  prayed  in  lye 
prayer  that  it  myght  not  rayne ; and  it  rayned  not  on  the  earth  by 
the  space  of  thro  vtna  and  sixe  raonethe*. 

thkJe,  Anno  1331. 

But  fro  the  sixte  our  dcTknewis  weren  tmutd  on  al  the  erthc  til 
the  nynthe  our.  lUcli/.  Mat  I new,  ch.  xxvii. 

From  v*  Mf  lioure  was  there  darkenes  oucr  al  the  Uuule  rato 
the  nyntll  hour*.  Bible,  Anna  1331* 

And  ache  alto  hath  eoiwcyvcd  a aonc  in  hir  ceide,  and  this 
moaethe  it  the  sixte  to  hir  that  is  depd  biireyn, 

HWi/,  IxJte,  ch.  u 

And  bcholde  thy  coat  Elixabeth  she  liatli  also  cAceaued  a aline 
in  her  age.  And  thi*  is  her  sysi  nonet  h,  though  *he  U:  called 
bum-ii.  Bible,  Anno  1331. 

And  sum  mahith  an  hundrid  fold,  treuly  another  mxtijotd,  and 
another  thhtti  fold.  Hichf.  Matthew,  ch.  xiii. 
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SIX.  Parte  fell  in  good  ground,  and  brought  forth  good  frut ; aeon* 
— go  hundred  fold*?  some  sixty  /bid,  aoene  thirtie  foUie. 

SIZE.  Bibit,  Ant to  I SSI. 

— The  seeking  for  a fortune  then  it  but  a desperate  a Iter-game; 

it  is  a honored  to  one  if  a mau  fling  two  nm  and  recover  all; 
especially  if  lus  hand  be  no  luckier  than  mine. 

Courley.  Tkt  Danger  of  Procrastination. 

SIZE,  c.  "I  i.e.  to  assize,  to  cess  or  assess;  to  im- 

Sizr,  n.  >posc  a tax  or  rate  at  an  assize  or  session; 

Si'zf.r.  J generally  to  impose  a tax,  a rale ; to  rate 
the  measure,  weight,  quantity,  portion. 

A rue,  at  Cambridge,  is  a portion  of  bread  or  drink 
which  scholars  {sizers)  have  at  the  buttery. 

To  size  is.  to  set  down  how  much  they  take  on  their 
names  in  the  Buttery  Book.  Minebew. 

Cominu.il  claims  IV*  made,  injunctions  got 
To  stsy  my  rival’s  suit,  ihut  he  should  not 
Proceed  ; spar*  me,  in  Hillary  term  I went; 

You  *aid,  it  I return’d  next  'stxe  in  Lent, 

1 should  be  in  remitter  of  your  grace. 

Donne.  Satire  2. 

There  was  also  a Statute  for  the  dispersing  of  the  standard  of 
the  Exchequer  throughout  England  ; thereby  to  size  weights  and 
measures ; and  two  or  three  more  of  lesse  importance. 

Bacon,  Henry  1 II.  p.  101. 

Sizer  or  Servitor,  a student  in  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge,  Oxford,  or  Dublin,  who  receives  table  allow- 
ances or  sizes  gratuitously.  Examples  of  the  word  sizes , 
used  to  signify  allowances  of  food,  from  Shakspeare  and 
others,  will  he  found  in  the  next  Article. 

Sixers  were  anciently  compelled  to  perform  certain 
menial  offices,  (as,  for  example,  the  learned  and  excellent 
Joseph  Mede,  in  one  of  his  earliest  letters  written  from 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  then  a 
fellow,  mentions  that  his  sizer  had  not  brought  his 
candles,)  but  this  custom  has  been  long  since  abolished, 
and  Sizerehips  are  regarded  as  the  reward  of  dis- 
tinguished merit  in  poverty,  and  an  encouragement  to 
future  exertions.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  orna- 
ments of  the  Church  and  the  Bar  have  risen  from  this 
class  of  students. 

Size,  n.  'i  See  ante , Size.  Size,  as  applied  to 

Size,  v.  > bulk,  seems  to  be,  (see  Skinner,)  a rated, 

Si'zeable.  J apportioned,  proportioned,  bulk,  big- 
ness, largeness  ; (magnitude  or  quantity ;)  proportioned 
to  some  standard ; of  usual  growth  or  stature ; as,  a 
man  of  good  size,  a tree  of  good  lire. 

To  size,  to  apportion,  to  arrange  or  rauk  according 
to  bulk ; to  give  bulk  or  bigness. 

Sizes,  in  Shakspeare,  (Lear.)  is  apportioned,  settled, 
measure  or  quantity. 

Also  this  yerc  was  an  Acte  of  Parliament  for  wood  and  coal  to 
kepe  the  fulle  mr  after  the  Purification  of  our  Ladie,  that  ihall  be 
in  the  yere  of  our  Lord  1543,  that  no  man  ahall  bargain*,  sell, 
bryng,  or  conueigh  of  any  other  sise,  to  be  vttred  or  sold,  vpoa 
paia  of  forfaiture. 

Fairfax.  Chronyde.  Henry  HU.  continued. 

W rTTT.  Tush,  you  shall  never  com*  to  farther  answer  fort  ; 

Can  you  confess  your  penurious  uncle, 

In  his  full  face  ot  love,  to  be  so  strict 
A nignrd  to  your  commons,  that  you  are  fain 
To  size  your  belly  out  with  shoulder  fees  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher . Hit  at  Several  Heap out,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 
When  as  the  age  was  long,  the  size  was  groat ; 

Mail's  growth  confess’d  and  recompens'd  the  meats ; 

So  spacious  and  large,  that  every  soul 
Did  a fair  kingdom  and  large  realm  control. 

Donne.  Anatomy  of  the  World,  p.  If 7. 

— *Tis  not  in  thee 

To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  trains. 

To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes. 

And  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 

Against  my  comniing  in.  Shahepeare,  Lear , foL  294. 

VOL.  XX VII. 


Now  what  my  loue  is,  proof*  hath  made  you  know,  SIZE. 

And  as  my  lout  is  sisV,  my  feare  is  so.  _ 

S hithtpeure.  Hamlet,  fol.  268.  SKATE, 
Now  all  the  honours  of  l be  heavens  he  spies, 

And  monstrous  shadows  of  prodigious  nte. 

That,  deck’d  with  stars,  lie  scatter'd  o’er  the  skies. 

Add i ton.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  ii. 

From  east  to  west,  look  all  the  world  around, 

Two  troops  so  match’d  were  never  to  be  found ; 

Such  bodies  built  for  strength,  of  equal  age. 

In  stature  us'd  ; so  proud  an  equipage ; 

The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make. 

Where  lay  th’  advantage,  or  what  side  to  take. 

Dry  den.  Pula  won  and  A r cite,  book  iii. 

He  should  bo  purged,  sweated,  vomited,  and  starved,  till  he 
come  to  a sizeable  bulk.  Arbuthnot. 

He  found  here  some  cockles  of  so  enormous  a site  that  one  of 
them  waa  Do  more  than  two  men  could  eat,  and  a great  variety  of 
other  shell-fish. 

Cook.  Foyagez,  vol.  ii.  book  iii.  cb.  ir.  p.  143. 

By  their  joint  labour*  the  whole  waa  drawn  out  anil  digested 
into  a zixtablt  volume,  which  came  out  in  1727,  and  wus  entitled, 

The  Legal  Judicature  m Chancery  stated. 

Hurd.  Life  of  War  burton,  p.  8. 

Size,  *t  It.  axsisa , assizor e,  to  size,  also  to  so* sc, 

Si'zv,  > to  assess.  u Sisa , a kind  of  sysc  or  glew 
Si'ziness.  .[  that  painters  use.”  Florio. 

Tell  him  if  he  i’  th’  blood-cu'd  field  lay  swoln, 

Shewing  the  sun  his  teeth,  grinning  at  the  moon, 

What  you  would  do. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  7Vpo  Not ft/e  Kmzmrn,  act  i.  sc.  1, 

The  blood  let  the  first  time — florid ; after  a second  time— my. 

Arbuthnot.  Nature  of  / Ihmenlt , p.  353. 

Cold  b capable  of  producing  a sumes*  and  viscosity  in  the  blood. 

Id.  lb. 

SK AIN,  or  1 Fr.  escaitpie , glomus,  seu  volumen 
Skein.  f jili.  Skinner  suggests  from  the  prepo- 
sition cx  and  the  Lat.  cannte,  on  account  of  its  hollow- 
ness; and  he  observes  that  very  many  thingB  hollow 
especially  if  oblong,  were  called  cannte. 

Some  for  very  nede 
Lay  down  a ehain  of  throde 
And  some  a tkatn  of  yarne. 

She/tan.  Blinour  Humming. 

When  you  came  first,  did  you  not  walk  tbs  town 
In  a long  cloak  half  compass  ? an  old  hat 
lin’d  with  vellure,  and  on  it,  for  a band, 

A thrin  of  crimson  cruil  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Noble  Gentleman,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Our  stylo  should  be  a like  a them  of  silk,  to  be  carried  and  found 
by  the  right  thread,  out  ravelled  and  perplexed ; then  all  is  a knot, 
a heap.  Ben  Jvnoon.  Ihseoveriet. 

SKATE,  t?.l  Lye  says,  perhaps  from  shuL,  q.v. 

Skate,  n.  J Skates,  from  A.  S.  scit-an , to  throw 

out,  are  so  called  from  the  action  of  the  limb  required  in 
using  them. 

The  D.  schadst , Fr.  eschauet,  Eng.  scatchcs  or 
skalches , are  stiles  or  stilts. 

- ■ - - ■ — Or,  where  the  Rhine 

Branch’d  out  in  many  a long  canal  extends. 

From  every  province  swarming,  void  of  cate, 

Batavia  rushes  forth ; and  «s  they  sweep, 

Ou  sounding  skates,  a thousand  different  ways. 

In  circling  poise,  swift  as  the  winds,  along. 

The  then  gay  land  b madden’d  all  to  joy. 

Thomson.  Winter. 

Thus  we  pass  along  between  two  rays,  one  for  right  foot  and 
tot  her  for  left,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a Dutchman  skating 
upon  the  ice. 

Scare  A.  Light  of  Nature , part  ii.  eh.  xxiii.  p.  170. 

And  they  have  probably  more  amusements  of  this  sort,  which 
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SKATE  *4ford  them  at  least  as  reach  pleasure  si  skmliug,  which  is  the 
only  on*  of  ours  with  whose  effect*  I could  compare  it. 

Coo4.  Third  Voyage,  book  ui.  eh.  Lx.  p.  137. 

LFTON.  Skate.  A.  S.  icradda  ; Lnt.  squa tu s,  squatina ; quasi 
squalus , a squ  allot  e,  Le.  cutis  asperitaU . 

The  fresh  gall  of  a ray  or  skeat,  yea,  and  the  tame  preferred 
and  kept  long  in  old  wine,  is  an  excellent  medicine  for  the  car i-s. 

Holland,  ffinr,  book  xxx n.  ch.  rii. 

About  two  the  next  morning,  the  yawl,  which  had  been  left  upon 
the  shoal,  returned  with  throe  turtles  and  a large  skeat. 

Cook.  Voyages,  voU  i.  book  iii.  eh.  it.  p.  151. 

SKATING.  See  Spoktinq. 

SKEAN,  A.  S.  sceg-ene.  gladius,  etuis,  a sword,  a 
skein.  See  the  Quotation  from  Drayton.  Verstegan 
describes  the  tkein  to  have  been  bowing,  crooked ; — much 
after  the  fashion  of  a tithe. 


Besides  this,  lie,  or  any  man  els  that  undisposed  to  mischief  or 
vilU'-nv.  may  under  his  mantle  goe  pn*ily.  armed  without  suspi- 
ckm  of  any,  carry  bis  liead-pc«c«,  his  dnis,  or  pistol  if  h«  please, 
to  be  alwavcs  in  readines. 

S pettier.  Of  ike  Slate  of  Ireland. 


So  gloriously  they  show,  that  all  the  rest  among 
Thu  Saxons,  of  her  aorta  the  very  noblest  were  ; 

Aud  of  thoae  crooked  atouu  they  us'd  iu  war  to  bear. 
Which  in  their  thund’ring  tongue,  the  Germans  hand-seax  name, 
They  Saxons  first  were  called. 

Drayton.  Poiy~ognm,  song  4. 


Scuruie  kn&ue,  I am  none  of  hi*  flurt-gils,  I are  none  of  his 
skames-matet,  and  thou  must  stand  by  too  and  suflvr  eusry  knaue 
to  vse  me  at  his  pleasure.  .. 

SJutitpeare.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  u.  sc.  4.  tel.  62. 


8KEG,  perhaps  shag,  shagged. 

That  kind  of  peaches  or  ahricots  which  boo  called  tubores.  love 
better  to  be  graded  either  upon  a skey  or  wild  plumb  stock*,  or 
quince.  Holland.  PUnie,  book  xvii.  ch.  x. 


SKEGGER,  the  salmon  trout. 

I know  uot,  says  Skinner,  whether  from  tlie  A.  S. 
sceacga , any  thing  hairy,  and  so  called  ab  esimta  cults 
lervitatf  rt.  mollitie. 


The  Thames  about  Windsor,  a little  trout  called  a aamlet,  or 
skeyger  trout.  Hat  tan.  Angler,  part  i.  ch.  it.  p.  141. 

And  it  is  noted,  that  those  little  salmons  called  ikygtrt,  which 
abound  in  many  mere  relating  to  the  sea,  are  bred  by  such  sick 
salmons  that  might  not  go  to  the  sea;  and,  that  though  they 
abound,  vet  they  never  thrive  to  any  considerable  bigness. 

id.  It.  part  L ch.  vii.  p.  206. 

SKELETON.  Fr.  scelete , scheletc ; It.  schelctro; 
Sp.  esqueleto  ; Gr.  actXervr,  essiccatum , (cadaver,)  from 
trctWtir.  arefacere , attenuare. 

Democritus,  Leucippus,  and  Protagoras,  took  only  the  dead  car- 
case or  skeleton  of  the  old  Muechical  philosophy,  namely,  the 
atomical  physiology.  Cudworth.  Intellectual  Sysla*,  p.  51. 

My  men  saw  two  or  three  beasts  like  hungry  wolves,  lean  like 
so  many  iheletom,  being  nothing  but  skin  and  bones. 

Damjner.  Voyages,  Anna  1699. 

1 thought  to  meet  (a*  late  as  Hear’n  might  grant  1) 

A skeleton,  ferocious,  tall,  and  gaunt ; 

Whose  loose  teeth  in  their  naked  sockets  shook, 

And  grinn’d  terrific,  a Surdonian  look. 

Hart.  The  Vista*  of  Death. 


The  whole  skeleton,  considered  jointly,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
performing  that  office  to  the  little  world,  Lhat  Atlas  hath  been  fa- 
bulously reported  to  do  to  the  grrnt  one  ; it  beats  the  whole  bulk 
of  it,  and  sustains  it  in  all  its  motions ; none  of  which  could  b« 
performed,  if  either  of  the  Ixmes  were  not,  or  not  so  articulated  and 
jointed,  as  upon  dissection  they  appear  to  be. 

H'ueman.  Surgery,  book  vii.  ch.  i.  p.  236. 


A system  of  precepts,  though  exquisitely  compacted,  is,  in  com- 
parison, but  a skeleton,  a dry,  meagre-,  lifeless  bulk,  exhibiting  no- 
thing of  person,  placr.  time,  manner,  degree,  wherein  chiefly  the 
flesh  and  blood,  the  colours  and  graces,  the  life  and  soul  of  things 


do  consist ; whereby  they  please,  affect,  And  move  us : but  example  SKE- 
imparts  thereto  a goodly  corpulency,  a life,  a motion  ; renders  it  U£TON 
conspicuous,  specious,  and  active,  transforming  its  notional  uniter-  — 
aality  into  the  reality  of  singular  subsistence.  8KKP- 

Barrtm.  Sermon  2.  voL  iii.  TICK. 

SKELLUM,  Sw.  tkelm;  D.  thelm;  Ger.  schelme ; 

Fr.  schelme.  The  Ger.  schelme  (Wachtcr)  is  a skinned 
carcnse,  from  schel-en,  to  skin,  or  take  off  the  skin, 

(A.  S.  tcyl-an , to  separate  ;)  then  tortured  in  its  appli- 
cation, to  an  abject,  worthless  person.  Dr.  Jamieson 
has  an  instance  of  the  word  shelm. 

Sir  Richard  Greeuvil,  (in  1643,)  having  deserted  to  the  king  at 
Oxford,  they  declared  him  traitor,  rogue,  villain,  and  skelhnn. 

IDograpk.  Britan*.  2306. 

SKENE  A,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Pectin  ihranchtous 
Mollusca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  with  the  aperture  circular, 
the  peristome  entire,  and  somewhat  disjointed  from 
the  body  whorl ; spire  depressed ; destitute  of  spinous 
processes. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Helix  depressa;  Montagu, 

Test.  Britt.  voL  ii.  p.  439.  pi.  xiii.  fig.  5.  Three 
recent  and  eight  fossil  species  are  found  in  Britain,  the 
former  not  uncommon  in  deep  water,  on  the  coasts. 

SKEP,  Sw.  skepp,  tkarppa  ; D.  schap ; Ger.  schaff. 

See  Ship,  Shape  ; and  skip  in  Jamieson. 

Any  thing  made,  formed  or  fashioned,  to  hold  or 
contain  ; a cask,  a case,  a box,  basket,  hive,  &C. 

A pitchfork,  a dungfurk,  sieve,  skrp,  aad  a bin, 

A broum,  aud  a pail,  to  put  water  ihereiu. 

Tusstr.  Husbandry  Furniture. 

SKE'PTICK,  I Most  commonly  written  Sceptick. 

Skk'ptical,  I Fr.  sccptique ; It.  sceitico;  Lat. 

Skeptically,  > scrpticus ; Gr.  ffxctrrtxov,  one  who 

Ske  pticism.  | can  nr  may  seek  or  search.  One 

Ske'pticizr.  J («ays  Cot  grave)  who  is  ever  seeking 
and  never  finds.  Sec  the  Quotation  from  Hume. 

Be  by  thy  vrrtur  bold  1 when  that  sun  shines, 

Alt  art*  InUe  light*  ore  with  disgrace  pul  out; 

Her  % rufghtness  shows  itself  and  crooked  linn, 

And  her  plain  texts  the  sccpticks  dan*  nut  doubt. 

Dasenamt.  Gandsberl,  buok  iii.  can.  6. 

Th*  enamour’d  youth,  who**  flaming  breast 
Makes  goddesses  and  angels  all 
In’*  contemplation  find*  no  rest, 

For  all  his  joys  are  sceptical. 

Drome.  Epit  balmy. 

If  any  one  pretends  to  be  so  sceptical,  as  to  deny  his  own  exist- 
ence. I for  really  to  doubt  of  it  is  manifestly  impossible.)  let  him 
for  m«  enjoy  his  beloved  happiness  of  being  nothing, until  hunger, 
or  some  other  pare  convince  him  of  the  contrary. 

lAsckt.  Of  Human  Understanding,  book  iv.  ch.  X. 

Notwithstanding  all  which,  that  hath  been  here  suggested  by 
us,  we  shall  not  ourselves  venture  to  determine  any  tiling  in  so 
great  a point ; but  sceptically  leave  it  uudecided. 

Cudworth.  I ml' /lee tool  System,  p.  606. 

You  can  afford  to  sceptmse,  where  no  ooe  else  will  so  much  as 
hesitate.  For  almost  every  one  philosophises  dogmatically  on  this 
head. 

Shaft.  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  voL  ii.  part  ii.  sec.  1.  p.  226. 

We  shall  conclude  this  discourse  against  the  Cartesian  scep- 
ticism, with  that  of  Origin's ; — Knowledge  is  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  which  creatures  have,  that  is  in  its  own  nature  firm;  they 
having  here  something  of  certainty  , but  no  where  else. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  721. 

We  got  clear  of  Popish  subtilty  and  sophistry,  showing  that 
there  is  a medium,  namely,  moral  certainty,  between  scepticism  on 
one  hand,  and  papal  infallibility  on  the  other. 

IValerlnnd.  H arks,  voL  v.  p.  127.  Dodrme  of  the  Ihly  Trinity, 
ch.  v. 

He  [Dr.  Berkeley]  professes,  however,  in  his  title-page,  (and 
undoubtedly  with  great  truth,)  to  have  composed  his  book  against 
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SK.KP-  the  oeeptich,  a*  well  th*  atheists  and  freethinker*.  But 

TICK.  all  hi*  argument#  are,  in  reality,  merely  teephcal,  appear* 

from  thi«,  that  they  admit  of  no  answer  and  produce  no  collection. 

SKEW.  Their  only  effect  i*  to  cause  that  momentary  amaiement  and  irre- 
■ _ solution  and  cumfusion  which  ia  the  result  of  aeepttciem. 

Hume.  £i»yi,  note, 

SKERE,  the  same,  says  Lye,  as  sheer,  mundtts , 
punts ; cleansed  or  clean,  purified  or  pure;  t’.  e.  «rpa- 
rated  from  every  thing  unclean,  or  impure.  See  Sheer* 

Of  the  byshap  he  hath  fuwere 
To  soil*  men,  or  els  thei  ben  lore. 

Hit  abaolucion  maketh  them  there ; 

Wo  ia  the  route  that  he  aingeth  for  ! 

Chaucer.  The  Plowmmnet  Tate. 
Aad  for  men  same  vnknowe  vnkufe, 

Hit  tbome  ahe  holt  in  hir  fiate, 

So  clow  within  hir  owns  hunde, 

That  there  wyoncth  no  man  loride  : 

She  leueth  not  all  that  ahe  hereth : 

And  thua  ful  ofte  her  wife  ahe  thiereth, 

And  ia  all  wans  of  had  1 wiat 

Gotner.  Can/.  Ami.  book  ii. 

SKETCH,  n.l  Ii.  *chiz2o;  Fr.  esquine ; D .sefuts  ; 

Sketch,  ®.  J Oer.  w 'Juts ; Wachter  derives  from 
schaijen.  a shade  or  shadow.  Tooke  from  the  A.  S. 
verb  scit-an ; D.  schieten  ; Ger.  tchietsen,  to  throw,  to 
throw  offl  See  to  Shoot. 

Any  thing  (a  design)  thrown  off,  cast  00*,  sc.  in  out- 
line; in  delineation,  or  unfinished  draught  (of  an  in- 
tended picture  or  performance.) 

To  make  a tketek , or  a more  perfect  model  of  a picture,  ia,  ia  the 
language  of  poets,  to  draw  up  a acenery  of  a play  ; and  the  reason 
ia  the  burnt*  for  both ; to  guide  the  undertaking,  and  to  prccerrc  Use 
remembrance  of  aueh  things,  whore  nature*  are  difficult  to  retain. 
Dry  den,  fForkt,  vol.  iii.  p.  336.  Parallel  nf  Poetry  aad  Painting, 
The  reader  HI  leave  in  the  miJat  of  silence,  to  contemplate  those 
idea*  I havu  only  tketek' d,  and  which  wary  man  must  finish  for 
himself.  Id.  A, 


Mir.  A*  1 lire  I am  asham'd,  thia  wench  haa  reach'd  me. 
Monstrous  asham'd,  but  there's  no  remedy, 

This  dnr*V  ey'd  carrion. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  H't/d-Goote  Chau,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Here's  a gallimaufry  of  speech  indeed.  I remember  about  the 
year  1602  many  used  thia  them  kind  of  language. 

Brewer.  Cun.  </  Lug.  (Kd.  1657.)  D.  7. 

Window*  broad  within  and  narrow  without,  or t hewed  and  doted. 

1 King i ti.4.  (margin.) 

Several  have  imagin’d  that  thia  thue  poature  of  the  axi*  ia  a 
roo*t  unfortunate  and  pernicious  thing. 

Bentley.  Sermon  8.  p.  317. 

SKEWER,  in  Devonshire  (Lye)  called  a skiver, 
which  is  perhaps  a shiver,  q.v.  from  A.  S.  *ceaf-any  to 
shave,  to  cut ; meaning 

A cut  or  cutting,  a slip ; sc.  of  wood  ; afterwards  ap- 
plied to  metal  of  the  same  form  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Sweetbread*  and  collopa  ware  with  tkewert  prick'd 
About  the  sides,  imbibing  what  ibay  deck'd. 

Ltryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  i. 

These  are  roasted  in  their  shells,  then  stuck  upon  long  woodeQ 
tkewert,  and  taken  off  occasionally  a*  wanted;  being  oat  without 
any  other  preparation,  .thuugh  they  often  dip  them  in  oil,  as  a 
sauce.  Cmk.  ’ Voyage*,  vuL  vi.  book  iv.  ch.  iii.  p.  295. 

SKIFF, l In  German  written  schiff,  a ship;  from 

Skiff,  t.  J which  it  differs  only  in  the  application. 
See  Ship. 

A boat,  formed  for  lightness. 

Nor  turn'd  she  to  Damascus  kingdom**  large. 

Nor  to  the  fort  built  in  Asphalt**'  lake. 

Bat  iesloni  of  her  deare  aud  precious  charge, 

And  of  her  louc  siharn'd,  the  way  did  take 
To  the  wide  ocean,  whither  siijf#  or  barge 
From  vs  doth  add  or  neucr  voiuga  make. 

Fair  tf ate.  Godfrey  of  BuUoigne. 


SKEW. 

;skEl. 


This  plan  ia  not  perhaps  in  all  respects  so  accurate  as  might  bo 
wished,  it  being  composed  from  the  memorandum*  and  rude 
tketeke t of  the  master  and  surgeon,  who  were  nut,  1 presume,  the 
ablest  draughtsmen. 

Anton.  Foyagtt,  book  ii.  ch.  iii.  p.  191. 

The  method  of  Rubens  was  to  thetch  his  compositions  in  colour^ 
with  all  the  parts  more  determined  than  ihelchet  generally  are ; 
from  this  ihetch  hie  scholars  advanced  the  picture  as  far  as  they 
were  capable ; after  which  he  retouched  the  whole  himself. 

Sir  Jethun  Reynold*.  ffork*,  vol.  iii.  p.  106.  On  the  Art  of 
Pointing,  note  11. 

Our  point  being  only  to  shew,  that  the  antichristi&n  power  in 
ouestion  is  a spiritual  and  not  a civil  power,  1 have  at  present  no- 
thing to  do  with  its  various  abominations,  her*  sketched  out,  further 
than  as  some  circumstances,  concerning  these  abominations,  speak 
more  fully  to  the  general  truth  we  are  upon. 

fVarkurten.  ff  'orht,  ml.  X.  p.  201.  Discourse  26. 

SKEW,  1 See  Askew. 

Skewed,  j D.  scheef  tchcel.  Skinner  seems  to 
think  from  D.  sekouwen,  to  eschew  , to  shun.  " In  Danish 
skietv  is  wry,  crooked,  oblique ; tkitever,  to  twist,  to  wrest ; 
ski  it  it,  twisted,  wrested.”  Tooke. 

To  skew,  to  form  or  frame  obliquely,  crookedly ; to 
view  or  look  up,  cast  the  eyes  upon,  crookedly,  obliquely. 


I find  also  tluit  as  these  Scots  were  reputed  for  the  moat  Scrthian- 
like  and  barbarous  nation,  and  longest  without  letters ; so  they 
vacd  commonbe  to  steals  oner  into  Britain*  in  leather  thewet,  and 


Hofmthed.  The  Deteription  of  Britaine,  ch.  iv. 


Put.  Do  you  think,  air, 

Thia  ia  the  eud  we  fight?  Can  thia  <luit  draw  os 
To  such  a stupid  tameness,  that  our  service 
Neglected,  and  look’d  lamely  on,  and  them'd  at 
With  a few  honourable  word*,  ami  thus,  ia  righted? 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  loyal  Subject,  act  ii.  SC.  1. 


■—  — — They  two  have  cabin'd 
In  many  as  dangerous.  as  poor  a corner. 

Peril  and  want  contending,  they  have  tktft 
Torrent*,  whose  roaring  tyranny  and  power 
I'  th*  least  of  these  was  dread  I ul,  and  they  have 
Fought  out  together. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Two  AWr  Kmtmen,  act  i.  ac.  3. 


S.  Cavil.  Thu*  with  short  plummets  heaven's  deep  will  we  sound 
That  vast  abyss  where  humane  wit  is  drown'd  ! 

In  our  small  «*i f we  must  not  launch  too  fax  ; 

We  here  hut  coasters,  not  discoverers  are. 

Dryden.  Tyrannic  A Love,  act  iv,  ac.  L 

I tail’d  upon  a stormy  sea, 

Thousand*  embark'd  alike  with  me, 

My  tkxff  was  small,  and  weak  lx  side. 

Not  built,  methought,  to  stem  the  lidc. 

Colton.  Frtendtkip.  /Town  6. 


SKILL,  r.  D.  scheekn ; Gw.  tihrlen ; A.S. 

Skill,  n.  seyfan  ; to  separate,  to  distinguish. 

Ski'lful,  l To  distinguish,  to  discriminate, 
Ski'lfl’LLY,  C to  mark,  note,  or  observe  dislinc- 
Ski'lfulness,  tions  or  differences;  to  discern  ; to 
Ski'llbbs.  see  or  perceive  clearly  and  distinctly. 

Also,  to  differ , have,  or  make,  or  cause  a difference. 
And  Skill,  n ^ 

Discernment,  discrimination ; power  or  ability  to  per- 
ceive or  to  perform  ; knowledge,  ability,  urt,  dexterity, 
adroitness:  also  distinct  or  particular  cause  or  reason. 


ftma  sauh  his  thille,  J*at  Henry  did  re*onn, 

With  alle  )*at  longed  jicr  till  be  gaf  him  Iluntyogtoun. 

R.  Bnrmne,  p.  1 1 1* 

Uo  prated  to  bold  him  stlllr,  title  his  toco  in*  mot  be, 

& he  suld  do  hia  wille,  in  alle  bat  tkillt  mot  ». 

Id.  p.  245. 
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Philip  herd  hat  chance,  how  Inglis  had  dome, 
fit  alle  how  it  bigan,  ft  alle  J>«  tkxUt  whf . 

R.  Brunne,  p.  252. 

At  eoaBcil  ft  at  nedo  ha  waa  a tkilfulle  kfng.  ^ ^ ^ 

In  liik  ro«n»f  also  Ion'  the  apostle  for  humelnesse  in  his  epistle 
for  the  lame  dile  sette  not  hie  name  tofore. 

HW./  Prologue  to  £5mcrt*. 

A king  to  hope  hi*  liege*  in  justice, 

Wilboulen  douU  that  u hi*  office, 

All  woil  he  kepe  hi*  Undo*  in  hir  degree, 

A*  it  « right  and  dtl,  that  they  bee 
Enhaunaed  and  honoured.  __~ 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  legend  (f  Good  Women,  p.  302. 

And  all  that  wrought  is  with  a tkUful  thought. 

The  goat,  that  from  tha  fader  gao  precede. 

Hath  touted  hem  whhouten  any  diede. 

Id.  7%e  Second  Nonna  Tale.  V.  15732. 


To  whom  Cccile  answered  boldeljr ; 

Men  mighten  dreden  wcl  and  ddfully 
This  life  to  lr*e,  min  o*«n  di-re  brother, 

If  thi*  were  living  only  and  non  other. 

Id.  f.  15724. 


Me  thinkeththuB,  that  oeyther  ft  nor  I, 

Ought  halfe  thi*  wo  to  tnaken  skilfully, 

For  there  ifl  art  inough  for  to  redrew*, 

That  yet  in  mine,  aud  uleen  this  he  vines**. 

Id.  Trodni  and  Crttide , book  if. 

Myne  holy  father  bo  I w)  II, 

For  ve  haue  tolde  me  *uch«  a dy U 
Of  tfiia  cnsample  now*  tofore, 

That  1 shall  cuermo  tbeifore 
Her  afterwarde  mine  ohwruanee 

To  lone,  and  to  lua  obcwaunce  . 

The  better  keto.  Cower.  Canf.  Am.  book  i. 

Who  erer  taught  a dillrss  man  to  teach, 

Or  stop  a breach  that  never  cannon  s*w  ? 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  1U 

Gainst  whom  there  tingled  from  the  other  side 
A Painim  knight  that  well  in  armr*  waa  tid'd, 

And  hod  in  many  a bnltell  oft  bene  tride, 

Might  Bruncheval  the  bold,  who  ficrely  forth  did  ride. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  if.  can.  4 

And  practice,  when  unpleasant,  makes  few  tktlfd. 

Duvrmnt.  Gondibert , book  ii.  ch.  vi. 


From  these  the  congregated  troops  obey 
Young  Amphiu**  aud  Adrattu*’  equal  sway  f 
Old  Merons*  soil*,  whom,  skill'd  in  tales  to  come, 

The  sire  forewarn'd,  and  prophesy *d  ibrir  doom. 

Pope.  Homer . Iliad,  book  ii. 
These,  if  tbe  god*  with  my  desires  comply, 
fThe  gods,  ala*  ! more  mighty  far  than  I, 

And  better  di/fd  in  dark  event*  to  came,) 
la  peace  shall  laud  thee  at  thy  native  home. 

Id.  lb.  Odyttey,  book  ▼. 

The  distribution  of  land  and  water,  say  they,  [philosopher*,!  »• 
admirable : the  one  being  laid  against  the  other  m»  skilfully,  that 
there  is  a just  equipoise  of  tbe  whole  globe. 

Goldemitk.  Animated  Nature,  VoL  i.  eh.  XT.  p.  134. 
The  ship  would  quickly  strike  against  the  rock*  for  want  of  «Ai7- 
futntu  in  the  pilot*.  .... 

Search.  lAgkt  of  Nature,  vol.  k part  i».  eh.  xxxf.  p.  336. 

Scum , that  which  is  skimmed 
off,  is  the  past  participle  of  the 
verb  to  skim.  Thence  the  Italian 
. tchiitma  and  the  Fr.  escume,  i:cume. 
r Tooke.  Menage  derive*  the  Fr. 
and  It.  from  the  Lat.  sputna  ; the 
D.  schium ; Ger.  sthattm Sw. 
skumm.  Wachter  and  Ihre  derive 


SKIM,  v. 

Skim,  n. 

Ski'mmer, 

Ski'mming,  n. 
kum,  or 

Scum, 

Ski/mmy, 

SKt/MMEU. 

also  from  the  Latin. 

To  scum  is — 

To  move  or  pass  over,  or  alon£  the  surface ; to  move 
or  remove  any  thing  from  the  surface  ; to  pass  or  glide 
along  superficially. 

Aad  in  the  same  yere,  air  Edmond*  of  Roland*  erle  of  Kent, 
was  by  the  kyngc  made  admvrall  of  the  *e*  i the  which*  atoryd 
and  skymmid  y*  in  ryght  well  and  manfully. 

Fabyan.  Ckronyele , Amo  1409. 

Who.  but  dimming  any  thing  that  came  before  him,  was  dW- 
plined  to  leave  the  trough-handling  of  all  to  his  gentle  wife,  who 
forthwith  caused  us  to  U*  put  in  prison.  .. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  U. 

Another  brought  a tkommer, 

A frying  pan  and  a slice. 

Skelton.  EHnour  Humming. 

Gold  and  sylurr  wa*  no  more  spared  then  thoughc  it  had  rayned 
out  of  tbe  clowdc*,  or  teamed  out  of  the  sea. 

Lord  Berners,  fhnrsart.  Cronydf,  ch.  xlix. 


It  very  much  in  this  matter  and  question  now  in  hand, 

to  know  the  nature  of  the  e*rth  wherein  wee  roeane  to  plant,  how 
many  trees  it  may  well  besre  and  nourish. 

1 Holland.  Ptinie,  book  xvu.  ch.  XU. 

Q.  Mab.  And  io  say  I. 

You*.  And  1 *,  and  now  w»  three  have  spoke  it, 

It  i killt  not  greatly  wl,o  impugns  our  doom. 

Skakspeare.  Henry  FI.  act  »u.  sc.  1. 

— Mee  uf  these 

Nor  skill  d uor  studious,  higher  argument 
Remain?*.  Milton.  Poradue  Jjost,  book  ix.  1.  41. 

Wherefore  to  pause  by  the  name,  let  them  vs*  what  dialect  they 
will,  whether  we  call  it  a priesthood,  a prcsbytmhip,  or  a minis- 
trie,  it  skilleth  not.  . _a  .,a 

Hooker.  EccletiaUieaU  Pofilie,  book  e.  *ec.  78.  fol.  418. 

Who  by  her  wicked  art*  and  wiely  dill. 

Too  false  and  strong  for  earthly  dill  or  might, 

Unware*  me  wrought  unto  her  wicked  will, 

And  to  my  foe  betrayd,  when  least  I feared  ill. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  12. 

A*  when  a skilful  martinet  doth  reed 

A *torme  approaching  that  doth  pen II  threat. 

Ho  will  not  Ude  the  daunger  of  such  dread. 

But  strike*  his  saylcB,  and  vereth  hi*  main-*heat. 

Jd.  lb.  book  f.  can.  12. 

And  though,  by  skitleue  builders  fram’d  and  wrought, 
Their  engine*  rude  and  rams  were  late  elect. 

Yet  now  the  fort*  and  toure*  (from  whence  they  fought) 
Wen*  framed  by  a cunning  architect. 

Fair  ef ax.  Godfrey  of  BuUoigne.  book  xriii.  si.  41. 


And  dowtfulh  it  in  a tray 

Where  a*  the  ymt  is.  Skelton.  EJinam  Ramming. 
These  were  the  uhrwny  remnant*  of  tboie  rebels,  whoie  naughty 
minds  could  not  trust  so  much  to  the  goodness  of  their  prince ; ss 
to  lay  their  hang-worthy  neck*  upon  th«  eorwtancy  of  bi*  pro 
mised  pardon.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  iv. 

Some  tettmd  the  droase  tliat  from  tb«  metsl  cam*. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  7, 

- A second  multitude 

With  wondVou*  art  found  out  the  manue  are, 

Scveriug  each  kind,  and  the  bullion  dross. 

Milton.  Paradise  Loot,  book  i.  1.  707. 
The  rest  had  • enroll  offices  assynd  ; 

Some  to  remove  the  rewiw  as  it  did  rise, 

Others  to  bcarc  the  same  away  did  mvnd  ; 

And  other*  it  to  u»e  according  to  his  kynd. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  CSU.  9 
But  eoil  on  ilsclf  shall  back  recoil, 

And  mix  no  more  with  goodness,  when  at  last 
Gather'd  like  srvnt,  and  settled  to  itself, 

It  shall  lie  in  elemsl  mtlcs*  change 
Self-fed,  and  self-co nsum’d.  Milton.  Camus.  1.  593. 
The  uppermort  part  of  the  root  of  ellebor,  which  is  the  thickest 
and  bulbous  like  to  an  onion  head,  is  good  for  dogs  only,  and  given 
unto  them  for  to  make  them  teummrr. 

Holland.  Piinte,  book  xxv.  ch.  T. 

Full  in  tb*  prince's  passage,  hills  of  sand. 

And  dangerous  flats  in  secret  ambu*h  lay, 

Where  the  false  tides  dim  o’er  the  cover’d  land. 

And  seamen  with  dissembled  depths  betray. 

Hryden.  Annus  Mirabihs. 
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Straight  to  the  ships  AKneas  took  hi*  wav  f 
Embark’d  his  mm,  and  tkimm'd  along  the  sea : 

Still  coasting,  till  he  gain’d  Cajeta'a  bay. 

Dry  dm.  Eirgi/.  JEneid,  book  Ti. 

But  the  natives  in  these  months  watch  the  riTcra,  and  take  up 
thence  multitudes,  iJkimmmy  them  from  off  the  water  with  little 
nets.  Dampier.  Poyaget,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  ch  ii.  p.  27 . 

There  ate  different  degrees  of  thimmert  ; first,  bo  who  goes  oo 
further  than  the  title-page  ; secondly,  he  who  proceeds  to  the  cuiv- 
tenta  and  index,  4tc. 

Skelton*  Drum  Revealed.  Dialogue  8. 

The  salt,  after  Its  crystallising,  falls  down  to  the  bottom,  and 
thev  take  it  out  by  wooden  Kwnmen,  and  put  it  in  fraila. 

Ray.  Rem.  p.  120. 

Hear,  ye  sullen  pow'n  below; 

Hear,  ye  taskers  of  tbe  dead, 

You  that  boiling  cauldrons  blow, 

You  tlu»t  irvm  the  molten  lead. 

Dryden.  (Ediput,  act  iii.  sc.  1 . 

They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mother'd  oil } 

Or  tram  the  founts  where  living  sulphurs  boil, 

They  mix  a medicine  to  foment  their  limbs  ; 

With  team  that  on  the  molten  silver  swims. 

Dry-den,  PtrgiL  Georgia,  book  iii. 

I have  met  with  persons  who  could  not  understand  more  of  what 
they  read  in  Latin  or  French  than  in  English,  because  their  mo- 
ther tongue  affording  too  easy  a passage  to  their  thoughts,  they 
•him  lightly  over  tits  surface  and  never  touch  the  greater  part 
lying  at  the  bottom. 

Stare  A.  Light  of  Nature,  toI.  i.  part  i.  ch.  X.  p»  271. 

They  relished  the  very  thimtmngi  of  the  ketlte  and  dregs  of  tbe 
Casks.  Cook,  foyoget,  vol . V.  book  i.  ch . fil.  p.  1 54. 

They  stigmatize  them,  in  the  aggregate,  as  people  whom  nobody 
knows,  as  the  rearm  of  the  earth,  as  bom  only  to  minister  to  thaur 
pride,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  luxury. 

Anox.  Work*,  voL  i.  p.  371.  Ettay,  No.  76. 

SKIMMIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by  Thutt- 
berg,  from  the  nutive  name  of  the  tree  in  Japan,  Mtjama- 
Skimmi.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Tetrandria , order 
Monogynia . and  natural  family  of  Ilicinetr.  Generic 
character:  calyx  small,  persistent,  four-parted;  petals 
four,  concave,  combined  at  the  base ; stamens  four, 
short ; berry  ovate,  umbilicate,  slightly  four- form  wed, 
somewhat  four-valvcd,  containing  mealy  pulp  inside ; 
seeds  four,  slightly  trigonal,  oblong. 

This  genus,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  Her,  consists  of 
only  one  known  species,  S.  Japonica.  It  is  a tree 
with  alternate,  crowded,  evergreen  leaves,  and  panicled 
flowers. 

SKIN,  n.  I D.  tchindc , nchinden , deglubcrr. 

Skin,  c.  I excoriare ; Ger.  tchinden ; Sw. 

Ski'nker,  ViAuut,  skinner.  Wachter  says,  not 

Ski'nning,  n.  I from  the  Lat.  icind-m,  but  from 

Ski'nny.  j the  Gr.  orvroc,  pel li*.  Skinner  de- 
rives from  A.  S.  scin-an,  to  shine;  because  the  skin 
presents  itself  conspicuously  to  the  eye.  Skin, 

The  covering  of  the  flesh  of  animals  ; also  the  covering 
or  coating  of  vegetables.  To  zttiN,  is  either 

To  cover  with,  or  strip  off,  the  skin,  the  hide;  gene- 
rally, to  cover  over,  thinly. 

And  Ian  was  cloth  id  with  bceris  of  camels,  and  a girdil  nf  tkyn 
*u  about*  his  ltendis.  fViclif.  Mari,  ch.  i. 

John  was  clothed  with  cam  ell  es  beer,  and  with  a gyrdil  of  a 
•hut  about  his  loines.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Foi  when  hi*  hone  is  in  the  stable 
He  may  it  sell  again*  paxde, 

And  wmnen  oa  it,  such  happ*  may  be, 

All  may  tbe  manne  not  leee  iwir, 

Foe  at  Lbe  Wait  tbe  thinne  it  his. 

Oumctr,  The  Roman!  >f  the  Rote,  p.  214, 


Hir  noee  baas,  hir  hrowes  hie,  SKIN. 

Hix  eies  small,  and  depe  setle,  — 

Hir  chokes  ben  with  teree  wette,  SKINK* 

And  riuelyo,  as  an  empty  tkyn.  *v  j 

Confer.  Coaf.  Am.  book  L ^ 

— 1 Mother,  for  loue  of  grace, 

Lay  not  a flattering  vnetion  to  your  soule. 

That  not  your  treepaate,  but  my  madne**  speakes : 

It  will  but  thin  ana  filine  the  vlccrous  place. 

Whilst  ranks  corruption  mining  all  witliio. 

Infects  rnwenc. 

Shaktpeare.  Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  4.  fob  271. 

Isas.  Because  authoritie,  though  it  erre  like  others, 

Hath  yet  a kinde  of  medicine  in  it  sclfe 
That  tkint  tbe  vice  o’  th’  top. 

Id.  Meruurt  for  Mtaturt,  set  ii.  SC.  2.  foL  68. 

This  is  but  the  thinning  of  an  old  sore,  it  will'  break  out  upoa 
all  occasion*.  Taylor.  Sermon  6.  vol.  uk.  p.  1 64) 

Them  freely  up  those  myall  spoyle*  he  tooke, 

Yet  at  the  lyon’s  *ii*  he  inly  qunoke ; 

But  it  dissembled,  and  upon  his  head 
The  crowne,  and  on  his  backe  the  thin  he  did, 

And  live  false  foxe  him  helped  to  array. 

Spenser,  Mother  HuUenft  Tale. 

Let  not  the  thinner' t daughter's  son  tie 
Potmense  what  he  pretends, 

He  Hue*  to  die  a noolc  death 
That  life  for  freedom*  sjtendcs. 

Hamer.  AlUon't  England,  book  iv. 

'And  [it  curetb]  the  bones  charged  with  purulent  and  thinme 
matter.  Holland.  Ptinie,  book  xxiii. 

After  all,  that  his  machine  might  not  seem  too  violent,  we  see 
the  hero  limping  after  Turous.  The  wound  was  thinned,  but  the 
strength  of  his  thigh  was  not  restored. 

Dryden.  Dedication  to  .Eneid. 

These  thun  were  always  worn  with  their  hair  on  ; and  to  render 
them  more  terrible  and  (rightful,  the  teeth  were  frequently  placed 
grinning  on  their  enemies. 

Potter.  Anti-juitin  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  book  iii.  ch.  iv.  p.  25 

And  it  is  still  Episcopacy  that  before  all  our  eyes  worsens  and 
slugs  tbe  most  learned,  and  seeming  religious  of  our  ministers, 
who  no  sooner  advanced  to  it,  but  like  a seethiog-pot  set  to  cool, 
sensibly  exhale  and  reak  out  the  greatest  part  of  that  zeal,  and 
those  gift*  which  were  formerly  in  thimi,  settling  in  a atomy  con- 
cealment of  ease  and  sloth  at  th«  top. 

Mi/ton.  ttorhr.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  vol.  i. 

Then  the  Hockser  immediately  mounts,  and  rides  after  more 
game,  leaving  the  other  to  the  thinmert,  who  are  at  band,  and 
ready  to  take  off  his  hide. 

Dampier.  foyaget.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  98.  Anno  1676. 

Never  since  I was  born  did  I hear  so  much  wit, 

And,  madam,  I laugh’d  till  I thought  I should  split ; 

So  then  you  look’d  scornful,  and  snift  at  the  dvau, 

As  you  should  say.  Now,  am  I thinny  and  lean  ? 

Swift.  Hamilton  t Bawn. 

The  wounds,  our  own  earth  hath  formerly  received,  are  yet  deep 
and  ghastly  ; which  though  tiutned  over  by  time  and  human  cul- 
ture, are  *eeo,  by  (hose  who  pry  the  least  beyond  its  surface,  to 
bear  all  the  mark*  and  memory  of  a ruined  world. 

ffarburten.  f forks,  vol.  ix.  Sermon  2. 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  there  [the  whistling  duck]  is,  that 
the  eod  of  their  beaks  is  soft,  and  of  a thinny,  or  more  properly, 
cartilaginous  substance. 

Cook.  F jyaget,  vol.  iii.  book  L eh.  v.  p.  86. 

Before  they  set  forward,  therefore,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  they  should  eat  their  vulture;  the  bird  was  accordingly 
thinned.  Id.  th.  voU  i.  book  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  54. 

SKINK,  I A.  S.  scene,  a cup;  tcetnc-fuU,  a cup- 

Ski'nker.  f full.  A.  S.  scencan,  to  give  drink,  to 
play  the  teinker.  Somner.  D.  tchenkcn  ; Ger.  tchenken  ; 
to  pour,  to  pour  (wine;  and,  consequentially,  to  serve 
wine,  when  poured.)  u SkynJe , lo  fill  drink,  to  drink.'* 

Gloss,  to  G.  Douglas  ; and  see  Jatr.ieson.  Skink , 

To  pour  and  serve  wine.  Skiriker,  a wine-aerver, 
cup-bearer.. 
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8 KINK.  Bacehu*  the  win  Hem  ski nketh  al  about#. 

__  Cka*c-r,  The  M trrkanta  Tale,  ».  95 W. 

SKIP. 

. . Ai-vi.  Villain**.  why  j4>*4  you  not  VDlo  thi*  fallow  ? 

T He  mak-  ■ me  bljrth«  and  merry  in  my  thought* 

L -'kirng-glsiu  for  England. 

We  find  also  that  Scotch  «4ti«ot  (which  i»  a pottage  of  strong 
nourishment)  is  ma<lc  with  the  km***  and  riut*w«  of  beef,  but 
long  boiled.  Baron.  A'atam'  History,  Cent,  L MC.  45. 

But  tweet  Ned,  t»  tweeten  which  name  of  Ned  I giu*  thee  this 
peniworth  of  sugar,  clap*  norn  now  into  mj  hand  t.)  an  vnder 
thinker,  one  that  near  »p*k*  other  English  in  b»  tile,  then  eight 
•hidings  and  »ix  pence,  and.  You  are  welcome. 

Shaiipfre.  Henry  IF.  act  ii.  sc.  4.  foL  56. 

The  reconciler-bowl  went  rnnnd  the  heard. 

Which  empty'd,  the  rude  thinker  still  nwtor’d. 

Dry-ten.  Homer.  load , book  i. 

The  gods  laughM  not.  unwearyM,  as  they  tipy’d 

The  busy  thinker  hop  from  aide  to  side. 

Ticket/.  Homer.  I had.  book  i. 

SKINNER  A.  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Forster,  after  n Mr.  Skinner,  whom  he  terms  an  ocutc 
and  clear-sighted  botanist.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
Octandria , order  3f<mogynta,  and  natural  order  of  Ona- 
grarite.  Generic  character : tube  of  calyx  adhering  to 
the  ovarium  at  the  base,  ventricose  above  the  ovary ; 
limb  four-cleft,  with  three-nerved  segments  ; petals  four, 
ovate,  alternating  with  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  and  in- 
serted in  the  upper  part  of  its  tube  ; stamens  eight ; style 
filiform  ; stigma  capitate;  berry  four-valved,  four  celled, 
many-sceded. 

TTiis  genus,  which  is  separated  from  Fuchsia , con- 
sists of  one  known  specie*,  S.  excorficafo,  a native  of 
New  Zealand ; it  is  a •'hrub  with  alternate  toothed 
leaves,  and  axillary,  pedicellate,  drooping,  violaceous,  and 
purple  flowers. 

SKINNERIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  after 
Captain  Skinner,  of  the  East  India  Company’s  service, 
who  lately  visited  the  fountains  of  the  rivers  Jumna  and 
Ganges.  It  belongs  to  the  clas*  Prntandria,  order  Mo- 
nogynia,  am!  natural  order  of  Concolcutacem  Generic 

character:  calyx  of  five  sepals;  corolla  small,  rather 
urceolale;  style  one ; stigma  capitate,  two-lobed;  ova- 
rium onc-cclled,  containing  four  ovula. 

This  genus,  separated  from  Convotvalmt r,  consists  of 
one  specie*,  .S’,  ctespitosa , a tufted  herb  with  entire  lan- 
ceolate leaves  and  pale  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a native  of 
the  East  Indies. 

SKIP,  v.  I In  A.  S.  forlh-scipt  is  expedition. 

Skip,  n.  I speed,  dispatch ; but  all  other  traces 

SkiVper,  [ of  the  word  are  lost.  To  skip  is 

Skippingly,  j To  move  by  short,  quick  jumps  or 
leaps ; to  more  or  pass  over  by  a jump  or  leap ; gene- 
rally, to  pass  over,  to  omit,  to  miss. 

R.  herd  it  uy,  he  dred  an  out*  mot  ship 

Behind,  & stop  his  way  bitiiex  him  & rhilip. 

H.  Bnatne,  p.  ISt . 

And  om  shippers  al  *o. 

Pten  Ptoukman.  Fine*,  p.  221. 

And  he  eattide  awry  His  doth  and  sktppitr , and  cam  to  him. 

Wte/if.  Mark,  ch.  I. 

And  whanne  the  apottlis,  Bamahas  and  Pool,  harden  this,  thei 
torentrn  her  ettfris,  and  thei  thtpien  out  among  the  peple,  and 
cnetlcn  and  widen.  Men.  what  docn  ghe  thi*  thug  ? 

Id.  The  Dedit  of  Apostlu,  eh,  rir. 

Than  ahal  your  **>ule  up  into  hevra  tkippe . 

Swifter  than  doth  an  amw  of  a bow. 

Ckiincer.  The  Marehantet  Tate,  V.  9476, 


The  Umbo  think**  not  the  butcher's  knife 
Should  then  heretic  him  of  his  life  ; 

Fur  when  tbo  man*  doth  ones  runne  in, 

Then  all  their  gladnci  koth  begin  ; 

And  then  their  skip*,  and  then  their  play, 

So  fall*  their  sadnesthen  away. 

The  Lamer  describing  his  tekofe  State. 


SKIP. 

SKIP- 

TON. 


Now  the  devil,  *aid  ahe,  take  these  villains,  that  can  never 
leave  grinning,  twrauve  I am  not  so  fair  a*  mistress  Mupaa  ; to  see 
how  this  skipjack  look*  at  me. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  ili.  p.  641 
To  nimble  shifts  the  knight  him*elfe  iwtmkrtb, 

And  sJnppeth  here  and  there  for  bis  defence. 

Fatrefnj.  Godfrey  of  Bnttmgne,  book  viL  «t.  39. 


If  one  read  skippingly  and  by  anaiches,  and  nut  take  the  thread 
of  the  story  along,  it  innat  need*  ptiasle  and  distract  the  memory. 

Hiteell.  Instructions  Jar  Travellers,  p.  39. 
But  in  a quick  succession  of  thought,  it  is  easy  to  run  ideas  one 
into  another,  skipping  over  the  intermediate  terms  which  should 
keep  them  distinct. 

Ha/eetand.  Works*  rol.  v.  p.  434.  Malar*  of  Christian  Sacra- 
ments, ch.  i 

Remember  you  were  in  the  lowest  station  of  human  lilir,  which, 
as  the  old  ballad  says,  i*  that  of  a tktpkemml  turned  out  of  place. 
Smjl.  Horkt,  vol.  ziL  p.  53.  Direction*  to  the  Footman. 
The  nightingale  may  claim  the  tepfn«*t  hough. 

While  the  p*>ov  grasah  >p;ien  must  chirp  below  ; 

Like  him  unnoticed,  1,  and  such  as  I, 

Spread  little  wings,  and  rather  tkip  than  fly. 

Coscper.  Table  Talk. 

SKIPPER,  D.  schippcr , a shipper  or  shipman. 

For  in  ages  past,  as  the  skipper  told  me,  there  grew  a fair 
forest  in  that  chanael  where  the  Texrl  make*  now  lier  bed. 

Howell.  Letter  5.  book  i sec.  5. 


SKIPTON,  a Market-Town  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  situated  in  the  vale  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aire,  in  the  romantic  district  of  Craven. 
The  town,  built  entirely  of  stone  from  the  prolific  neigh- 
bouring quarries,  consists  chiefly  of  one  very  wide  street, 
in  which  is  the  church,  a spacious  structure,  containing 
the  tombs  of  several  of  the  Clifford  family,  a name  con- 
spicuous in  the  history  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
which  owes  yet  more  of  its  celebrity  to  Shnkspeare. 
Skipton  Castle  was  built  by  Robert  de  Romeli,  soon 
after  the  Conquest,  and  given  by  Edward  III.  to  the 
brother  of  Roger  Lord  Clifford,  who  in  1321  perished 
on  the  scaffold,  the  first  victim  of  his  house  to  its  devo- 
tion to  that  of  Lancaster.  At  Skipton  Castle  dwelt  one 
“ valiant  Clifford, ’*  who  fought  at  Crecy  and  Poicliers, 
and  another  who  accompanied  Henry  V.  to  France  and 
was  killed  there.  His  successor  died  for  the  cause  of 
Lancaster  at  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  and  was 
father  of  the  too  famous  Lord  Clifford,  the  butcher,  who 
fell  at  Castleford.  To  Skipton  Castle,  also,  after  a 
childhood  of  fear  and  a youth  of  menial  labour,  was 
restored  his  son  the  shepherd  Lord  Clifford,  when, a her 
thirty  years  of  winter  past,  the  red  rose  was  a gladsome 
flower.”  The  happiest  of  his  turbulent  race,  he  descended 
peacefully  to  the  grave  after  a long  and  honourable  life, 
during  which  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  bottle  of 
Floddcn,  and  won  from  his  vassals  and  dependents  the 
name  of  44  the  good  Lord  Clifford.”  Skipton  Castle 
now  belongs  to  the  Earls  of  Thanet.  It  is  approached 
by  an  ancient  gateway  near  the  market-place.  In  one 
of  the  inner  courts  is  a yew  tree  of  extraordinary  anti- 
quity. Skipton  is  thickly  inhabited  by  an  industrious 
population  and  carries  on  a considerable  trade,  particu- 
larly in  grain,  which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  and 
has  been  much  increased  by  the  inebsure  of  Knares- 
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SKIP-  borough  Forest.  The  quarter  sessions  for  the  West 
TON.  Riding  of  Yorkshire  are  held  at  Skipton.  It  has  a good 
RK1R-  grammar-school,  and  is  a rectory  and  vicarage.  Popu- 
&1ISLL  lati°n,  in  1831,  4181.  Distance  from  Keighley  10 
miles,  and  from  London  216  miles. 

SK1K.  See  8cur,  i e.  to  scour. 

Send  out  more  horves,  * kirn  the  country  round,— 

Hang  tboeo  that  talk*  of  fear*. 

SbtdtifKare.  Macbet h,  act  V.  »c.  3.  foL.  254. 

If  they  will  fight  with  vs,  bid  them  come  downe, 

Or  voyde  the  field  ; they  do  offend  our  eight. 

If  tbeyl  do  neither,  we  wi|]  come  to  them, 

And  make  them  j her  away,  a*  swift  a*  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  As*)  nan  slings. 

id.  Henry  F.  act  hr.  BC.  7 
■ A skyrgaharde. 

Shell  cm,  Lustretde. 

SKI'RMISH,  "»  Written  tcarmish,  scarmag e, 

Ski'rmish,  >verymi*A.  A.  S.  tcrimbre , gladi- 

Ski'rmishino,  ti.  J ator.  A sword-player,  a master 
of  defence,  or  fencing- master.  Kilian — tekermer : hence 
our  words  of  skirmish  and  skirmishing ; as  also  the 
French  (who  to  words  of  other  languages  beginning 
with  it  often  prefix  e)  escrimer.  Somner.  Fr.  escar- 
moucher ; It.  scaramucciare  ; Sp.  escarammar.  bee 
Scaramouch.  The  word  seems  to  have  an  affinity  with 
the  A.  S.  tcyr-an,  to  part,  to  divide. 

To  fight  partially,  or  in  parts  or  divisions;  to  make 
partial  attacks  ; to  engage  iu  alight  or  partial  conflicts. 

And  when  the  Theban*  were  besette  about. 

The  manly  knight*  would  haue  pricked  out. 

And  haue  scarmithed  in  hir  hasty  pride. 

With  hir  fumen  an  that  other  tide. 

Ijydgnit.  The  Story  of  Thele  i. 
Now  let  her  slepe,  and  we  our  talc*  hoi  Jo 
Of  Trotlus,  that  is  to  pale  is  ridden. 

Fro  the  scormuke  of  which  l you  tolde. 

Chancer.  Troiius  and  CreseiJe,  book  Li. 

So  happed  it  that  at  aconMuAi*?, 

She  cast  her  herte  Tpon  Minna  the  king, 

For  hit  beautie,  and  bia  cbevalrie, 

So  sore,  that  she  wende  for  to  die. 

Id.  Ariadne  of  Athens,  p.  313. 

There  were  dyuerse  rompoignyons  a horseback,  that  pawed  the 
ryuer,  and  acme  a foote,  to  skrymssthe  with  the  Scotti* ; and  in 
like  wy*v  some  of  the  Scotti*  brake  outc,  and  ikrytmued  with 
them  ; mi  that  there  were  dyuerae  on  bo  the  partyca  alaync,  wounded, 
and  takyn  pryaonera. 

lard  Berners.  Froissart.  Crmyeie,  voL  i.  ch.  xviii.  foL  24. 

But  euery  ny  cht  the  Englisshe  oate  made  good  and  sure  waiehe, 
for  they  doubted  makyng  of  skryes ; and  euer  the  moate  part  of 
the  o*t©  lay  o in  their  harneya ; and  euery  day  ther  were  skry- 
myuhes  made,  and  mao  tLayne  on  both  parties.  id.  ib. 

[Gundofilfl  gaderyd  a power  of  knyghtes  and  made  wane  vpon 
his  aayd  brother,  and  lastly  beaeged  hyin  in  )*  cy  tie  of  Vienne, 
wher  vpuo  eythcr  parte  wu  by  thy r musket  and  aaaautes  great 
people  nitty  □©.  Fabyan.  Ckranyeie , ch.  xeix.  foL  72. 

— And  ere  the  war  begin, 

He  tightly  skirmishes  on  every  string 
Charg'd  with  a flying  touch. 

Cratkaw.  Mustek's  Duel. 
But,  if  for  me  ye  fight,  or  me  will  serve, 

Not  this  rudo  ky  nd  of  hattaill,  nor  these  aimes 
Are  meet,  the  whicbe  doc  men  in  bale  to  starve. 

And  dootcfull  surrowe  heape  with  deadly  harmes  ; 

Such  cruell  game  my  a carmoyrs  diaarmes. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qneene,  book  ii.  can.  6, 

At  length  they  came  whereas  a troupe  of  knights 
They  saw  together  skirmishing,  as  seemed  ; 

Size  they  were  all,  all  full  of  foil  des fight, 

But  four*  uf  them  the  battel!  beat  bewc-emed, 

That  which  of  them  was  best  mute  nut  be  deemed. 

Id.  Jb.  book  iv.  can.  9. 


They  built  small  works  or  forts  of  timber,  wherein  they  plant  SKIFL 
little  guns,  and  lie  in  sight  of  each  other  two  or  three  months,  M1SH. 
skirmishing  every  day  in  small  parties,  ami  sometimes  surprising  a — 
breat-work.  Dumpier.  Foyngts,  voL  i.  ch.  an.  p.  387.  SKIBT. 

Light  are  their  aitmiiArt,  their  war  ia  flight,  ' * 

And  still  to  wheel  their  wavering  troops  delight. 

Bo  tee.  Lacan.  Fkuisntm,  book  viii. 

Tho’  there  seldom  happens  a pitch’d  battel  lwtwwen  them,  yet 
there  are  often  skirmishing i,  which  keep  the  soldiers  on  each  aide 
upon  their  guards. 

Damp  ter.  Foyngts,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  ch.  iv.  pi  72.  Anno  ll»&8. 

In  this  nttnwiiA  only  two  of  the  Indiana  were  hurt  with  the 
small  shot,  and  not  a single  life  was  lost,  which  would  not  have 
been  tho  case  if  1 had  not  no-trained  the  men,  who,  either  from 
fear  or  tho  love  of  mischief,  shown!  os  much  impatience  to  destroy 
them  as  a sportsman  to  kill  hi*  game. 

Cook.  Fn  gages,  vol.  L book  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  335. 

SKIRRHOPHORLS,  iu  Botany,  a genus  so  called 
by  De  Candolle  from  the  Qrrtk  mrippoc,  a tumour , and 
<po  pero,  to  bear,  on  account  of  the  tubes  of  the  florets  being 
tuberclcd  at  the  base.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Sy  age- 
nesia, order  JEqualis , and  the  natural  family  of  Com- 
potittt-Seitecionidecp.  Generic  character  : heads  two- 
flowered,  collected  into  an  oval  bundle  ; scales  of  invo* 
lucrum  oblong,  deciduous ; corollas  tubulur,  minute, 
five-toothed ; tube  dilated  into  a scirrhoae  tubercle  at 
the  base ; branches  of  style  short,  capitellate  at  the 
apex  ; octuenia  glabrous,  oblong,  attenuated  at  the  base* 
and  bald  at  top. 

This  genus,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  Slytoncenut 
Cou&isU  of  a single  species,  a native  of  New  Holland. 

It  is  a auflruticose,  branched,  tomentose  plant,  with 
narrow  entire  leaves,  and  terminal  clusters  of  yellow 
flowers. 

SKIRT,  I Ski  red,  skir'd,  skirt , from  A.  S.  try r- art, 

Skirt.  J to  cut,  to  divide,  to  separate. 

The  part  where  the  continuity  is  separated  ; a separate 
part  or  portion:  the  edge,  the  border,  the  bound  or 
boundary. 

In  a long  purple  pall,  whose  skirt  with  gold 
Was  netted  all  about,  she  was  arayd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  book  ii.  can.  9, 

Lul  Of  all  these  bounds,  ruen  from  this  line,  to  this, 

With  shaddowie  farrests,  and  with  champ&ins  nch'd 
With  plenteous  riueni,  and  wide-ihrfrii  raoades. 

We  make  thee  lady. 

Skakspeare.  Lear,  act  i.  sc.  1.  foil.  283. 

Emil.  Carat  not  thou  work  inch  flowers  in  ulk.  weucli  ? 

W oil  Yes. 

Emu.  W have  gown  full  of  'em,  and  of  these, 

This  is  a pretty  culour,  wil't  not  do 
Karcly  upon  a skirt , wench  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Two  Sabie  Kinsmen,  act  ii.  SC.  2. 

- The  middle  pair 

Girt  like  a starrie  tone  his  waste,  and  round 
Skirted  hie  louse*  and  thighes  with  downir  gold 
And  colours  dipt  iu  bcav’n, 

Ahlton,  Paradise  Lost,  book  V.  1.  280. 

And  the  coast  itself  seemed  quite  rocky  and  barren,  and  the 
water's  edge  skirled  with  precipices. 

Anson,  Foyngts,  book  i.  ch.  x.  p.  143. 

The  skirts  or  outer  part  of  the  island,  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  borders  on  the  main  iu,  is  woody. 

Dampur.  Foyngts,  vol.  i.  ch.  xv.  p.  406.  Anno  1687. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  seem*  to  disagree  with  those  found 
by  the  Russians  ; and  also  ia  not  haviog  the  outer  tues  of  the  hind 
feet  skirted  with  a membrane. 

Cm*,  f vyatjes,  voL  vL  book  iv.  ch.  U.  p.  27 1. 

— ■ Mighty  winds, 

That  sweep  the  start  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  wiadir.g  shore. 

And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind. 

Cou'per,  The  Task, 
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SKIT,  1 From  the  A.  S.  seyl-an,  to  throw 
SkiVtish,  > out. 

Skittishly.  ) A wench,  who  throws  or  casts,  sc. 
lures  or  enticements  ; a wanton.  A jeer  or  jibe  thrown 
or  cast  out.  (See  Tookc.) 

Skittish,  a skittish  horse,  one  that  throws  or  casts 
itself  out  of  its  course  ; unsteady,  giddy. 

Skittels , ( tkit-dcrl* ,)  diminutive  of  tint,  the  bowl  cast 
or  thrown  ; the  pins  thrown  at. 

[ Herodl  at  tho  request  of  a dancing *1*7  stroke  off  the  head  of 
SL  John  the  BaptUt. 

Unttt rd,  (Kurt  of  Northampton,')  Dr/,  ay.  Strp.  Propk.  Anna  1583, 
Thy  high  estate  which  k(i  thy  heart  on  fire, 

Or  new  found  choyce  which  cannot  senre  thee  long, 

Shal  make  me  dread  with  pen  for  to  rcherav. 

The  tkxihtk  direde*  in  ll>y*  rnypartin*  verse. 

Gatcvtyne.  Farewell  with  a Afitchiefe. 

For  io  moche  as  tyr  Kdwarde  his  ioivc,  to  whom  he  had  tytlo 
before  geuen  the  erldom  of  Cheater,  wolde  haue  chaungyd  some  of 
tbeyr  shyttyske  cftdycyons. 

Fabyan,  Ckronycft.  Henry  til.  fid.  339.  Anno  1237. 

A skittish  fiily  will  bo  your  fortune,  Wolford,  and  fair  enough  for 
•och  a nark*addle. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Scornful  Lady , act  ul  ac.  1. 

The  beast*  wrre  very  plump,  and  skittishly  played  aa  they  pasted 
by;  not  knowing  whither  they  were  driven. 

Sd motion  of  Paradise,  (1683,)  p.  93, 
Name  not  youndf  her  loves,  but  her  friend. 

Bow  many  ihttisk  girls  have  thus  been  caught ! 

He  prey’d  a lover,  who  a friend  wa*  thought. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Art  of  Love. 

Withal  it  is  observed.  that  the  land*  in  Berkshire  are  very  skit- 
tuk,  and  often  caat  their  owner* ; which  yet  1 impute  not  to  much 
to  the  unrulineaa  of  the  beast*,  a*  to  the  unskilfullness  of  the 
rider*.  Fuller.  Worthier.  Barhihire. 

No  more  the  wherry  feels  my  stroke  ao  true ; 

At  skittles,  in  a <»ri»«le,  can  I play  ? 

Wo'idktock,  farewell  ! and  Wallingford,  adieu  I 
Where  many  a schemo  reliev'd  the  lingering  day. 

Warlon.  To  a Gristle  Wiy, 

SKREEN.  See  Screen. 

SERIES,  n.  Sec  Ascry. 

But  every  oyght  the  EnglUshe  oate  nude  good  and  sure  watche, 
for  they  doubted  inakyng  of  ihryet ; and  eucr  the  rooet  part  of  the 
oste  laye  in  their  hameys ; and  euery  day  were  akrymyasbea  made, 
and  men  slayne  on  both  parties. 

Lord  Berners.  Frvitiarl.  Crony  He,  rot  i.  eh.  xviii. 

SKUD.  See  Scud. 

SKUE.  See  Skew. 


SKULK.  See  Sculk. 

SKULL.  Sec  Scull. 

SKY,  1 G.  Douglas  renders  per  umbram  (A2n. 
gc/lf,  l ii.  732.)  throw  the  *ky.  A.  S.  scua, 
Sky'isii,  f seuwa,  umbra ; Sw.  sky;  D.  scheye ; and 
Sky'ed.  J it  is  so  used  by  Chaucer  and  Gower,  a 
■hade,  a cloud  ; and  is  probably  from  the  A.  S.  scead- 
ian.  Sec  Shads,  Shaw. 

It  is  usually  derived  from  the  Gr.  <ta‘4<i. 

A shade,  or  shadow,  a cloud ; and  thence  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  clouds  ; the  heavens. 

And  let  a certain*  winde  go. 

That  blewe  so  hidounly  and  hi«. 

That  it  no  left  not  a slrie 

In  all  tho  wrlkeu  long  and  brode. 

Chaucer.  The  House  of  Fame,  book  iai. 
And  with  that  word*,  all  sodcnly 
She  pasyeth  a*  it  wore  a shye. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  iv. 
With  that  she  lokvth,  nod  waa  ware 
Downc  fro  the  this  there  came  a chare, 

Thu  whichit  dragon*  ubimte  drove. 

Id.  lb.  book  v* 


God  layed  him  [Joseph]  where  he  could  neither  see  aunne  nor 
mooue,  neytlwr  any  start*  of  the  shye,  and  that  many  ye  uses. 

Tyndall.  Worker,  p.  98.  Preface. 
Whose  wain  were  high,  hut  nothing  strong  nor  thick,  ' 
And  golden  finle  all  over  them  display’d. 

The  purest  tkyt  with  l r ightnea.se  they  dismaid. 

Spenter.  Fame  Qurene,  book  i.  can.  4. 

If  wee  have  regard  to  the  coldness*  of  water,  neceasarie  it  is 
that  the  well  should  stand  in  some  cool*  and  shadowie  place  not 
exposed  to  the  aunne,  and  nathelene  open  to  the  broad  aire,  that 
it  may  have  the  full  view  and  light  (aa  it  were)  of  the  thie. 

Holland.  Plvue,  book  xxxi.  ch.  iii. 
The  tkiebred  eagle,  rojall  bird, 

Percht  there  upon  an  okc  above. 

Spenter.  Friends  Portion. 

If  I do  loose  thee  I do  loose  a thing 

That  none  hut  fool**  would  keepe  ; a breath  thou  art, 

Seruile  to  all  the  *Ayi>  influences, 

That  dost  this  habitation  where  thou  keepat 
Hnurety  afflict. 

Shaktpearr,  Measure  for  Measure,  act  iii.  sc«l.  fid.  70. 
Now  pile  your  dust,  vpon  the  quicke  and  dead, 

Till  of  thin  flat  a mouutaine  you  haue  made, 

To  o’re  top  old  Pelion,  or  the  « 4y«A  head 
Of  blew  Olympus. 

Id.  Hamlet , act  v.  sc.  1.  fbL  278. 

— — — The  third  hi*  feet 

Shaddow'd  fruro  riihcT  hvreJe  with  feather  d made 
Shir-tinclur'd  grain. 

Ah/ion.  Paradise  Loti,  book  v.  1.  283. 
Behold,  slow- set' ling  o'er  the  lurid  gxoTO 
Unusual  darkness  broods  ; and  growing  gains 
The  full  possession  of  the  sky.  surcharg'd 
With  wrathful  vapour,  from  the  secret  beds. 

Where  sleep  the  mineral  generations,  drawn. 

Thornton.  Summer. 


SKY. 


- The  pale  deluge  floats 


O’ er  the  sky’d  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale. 

id.  ib. 

At  soon  os  the  soul  is  dislodged  from  this  cloudy  mansion  id  the 
body,  all  thing*  will  th«n  appear,  not  as  by  an  uncertain  sky-bght 
in  a dark  room,  but  in  an  open  and  distinct  view,  and  then  it  will 
bo  impossible  to  b«  any  longer  deceived  by  false  representations  of 
thing*.  StdAnyfteet.  Sermon  9,  voU  iv.  p.  334. 

SKY  (Me  of.)  See  Western  Isles. 

SLAB,  See  Lab,  Lap,  &c. 

Sla'bber,  n.  Slabber  is  also  written  slobber  and 

Sla'ddbr,  v.  I slubber.  From  the  A.  S.  slip-an,  to 

Sla'bby,  j slip,  to  be  or  cause  to  be  slippy,  slip- 

Sla'vkr,  it.  pery,  sloppy,  or  slabby. 

Sla'ver,  v.  Slab  is  in  Dutch  tlibbe,  s libber, 

limits ; slipperigh,  iimosvs  el  lubricus;  muddy,  slimy, 
slipper)- : D.  slabben , slabberen,  sorbire. 

Slab  is  any  thing  slippery  ; slime , wetted,  slopped , 
earth,  stone,  &c. 

Slabber  or  slaver,  the  slimy  moisture  that  comes 
(.flip*  or  slides)  from  the  mouth  or  lips. 

To  slabber  or  slaver  ; to  produce,  to  drip  or  drivel,  to 
cover  with  such  slimy  moisture.  Also, 

To  sup  up  in  a slabbering,  sloppy  manner ; i.  e.  so  as 
to  wet  or  slop  the  lips  with  the  pottage. 

A slab,  sc.  of  timber,  stone,  &c. ; a slip,  in  Tusser, 
said  to  be  the  outermost  piece  («\e.  slip)  cut  off  by  the 
sawyer. 

See  Beslabbp.r. 

Tho  cam  Slcuthe  a]  bj1  tinkered . wit  to  slimed  eyen. 

/Vn  Ptoukman.  Futon,  p.  110. 
Save  slap  of  thy  timber  for  stable  and  stye. 

For  hone  anil  for  bog  more  cleanly  to  lye. 

Tusser.  September's  Husbandry . 

Ill  huswife,  unskilful),  to  make  her  own  cheese. 

Through  trusting  of  other*,  hath  this  f<*r  her  fee*  ; 

Her  milk-pan  and  cream-pot.  *o  slabber'd  and  soat, 

That  butter  ia  wanting,  and  cbee»*  is  half  lo»L 

IJ.  April's  Husbandry, 
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SLAB.  For  the  rest  so  perfect  proportioned,  that  nature  showed  alto 
— , doth  not  like  men  who  slubber  up  mutters  ol  mean  account. 

St  Jury.  Arcadia,  book  i.  p.  1 10. 

Mi«o  having  now  her  authority  me  retard,  came  wish  scouling 
eyes  to  deliver  a stavering  guod  morrow  to  the  ladies. 

Id.  lb.  book  ii.  p.  203. 

la  the  superscription  it  ap]>eured  slubbered,  by  reason  of  often 
handling,  perudventure  lying  among  so  nijay  bis  writings  and  old 
letters. 

Cubbett.  State  Tria't,  vol.  i.  p.  313.  19  1 1 cry  Fill. 

Make  the  grewcll  thieke  and  tlab. 

Shnksprare.  Macbeth,  act  iv.  sc.  1.  fuL  144. 

0 lore  1 how  Buret  thou  look'st  now  ! and  how  gentle ! 

1 should  have  r Jabber'd  thee,  and  stain’d  thy  beauty. 

Beaumont  ami  Fletcher.  The  Mad  Lo*er,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Is »n.  Who  I ? 1 thank  you,  I urn  as  haste  ordain'd  me,  a thing 
blubber'd;  my  sister  is  a goodly  portly  lady,  a woman  of  a pre- 
sence. Id.  frit  teifhout  Money,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Now  the  gentry  of  this  county  were  generally  addicted  to  that 
party,  which  rnaue  them  so  remits  in  thin  matter,  slightly  » lubber- 
ing  it  over,  doing  something  for  show,  ant!  nothing  to  purpose. 

Fuller.  H or t hies.  Yorkthrc. 


This  object,  which 

Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye, 

Fiering  it  onely  heore,  should  1 (damn'd  then) 

Slauuer  with  lippvs  a«  Common  os  the  stay  res 
That  mount  the  capitoll. 

Shuhtpeare.  Cymbrline,  act  i.  sc.  7.  fid.  375. 

—————— But  I will  sell  my  dukedome. 

To  buy  a tinbbry  and  a duilie  forme 
In  that  nooke-ahtitten  lie  of  Albion. 

Id.  Henry  F.  act  iiL  sc.  5.  fid.  SO. 

- ■ Is  tho  marriage  done,  sir  ? 

Rut.  Yes  they  are  knit ; but  must  this  slubberdtgufhvn 
Have  her  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Custom  of  the  Country,  act  i.  sc.  1. 
They  must  be  diligently  cleansed  from  dims,  tlab,  and  oc.se. 

Evelyn, 

Like  to  a light  fast  lock'd  in  1 ant  hern  dark, 

Whereby  by  night  our  wary  steps  we  giudkr 
In  slobby  streets,  and  dirty  c hands  murk. 

More.  Prt-eristence  of  the  Soul. 


Who  ingrois  many  pluralities  under  a ucn- res  id  race  and  stub- 
briny  dispatch  of  souls. 

.Vi  lion.  Work*,  voL  i.  fol.  133.  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
Not  such  as  basely  sooth  the  humour  of  tho  time. 

And  slubbering  l y patch  up  some  slight  and  shallow  rhyme. 
Upon  Parnassus’  top,  that  strive  to  be  install’d. 

Yet  never  to  tbut  place  were  by  the  Muses  call'd, 

Drayton.  Pofy-olbton,  song  21, 

Anil  Mathiolus  hath  also  a passage,  that  a toad  communicates 
its  vrnom,  not  only  by  urine,  but  by  tbe  humidity  and  slater  of  its 
mouth. 

■Sir  Thomai  Brotm.  Vulgar  Errours , hook  iiL  cb.  xui.  p.  171. 

So  Armarillis  and  the  cook  that  slobbn-s  his  beard  with  sack- 
posset.  in  The  Man’s  the  Master,  have,  in  my  opiniou,  made  the 
most  diverting  part  of  the  action. 

King.  Art  of  Cookery.  Letter  6. 
When  waggith  boys  the  stunted  bersom  ply, 

To  nd  the  t/abby  pavement,  pass  not  by 
Ere  thou  hast  held  their  hands. 

Gay.  Trivia. 


•_  1 — ■ I have 

Other  affairs  to  dispatch  of  more  importance  betsrixt 
Queen  slobber-chops  and  myself. 

Dryden.  The  Tempest , act  iii. 


Quoth  she,  Athough  thou  hast  deserv'd, 

Base  slubber J eg idit on,  to  be  serv’d 
As  thou  didst  vow  to  deal  with  me, 

If  thou  hadst  got  the  victory. 

Yet  I shall  rather  act  a part 
That  suits  my  fame,  than  thy  desert. 

Butler.  Htubbras,  part  i,  can.  3. 
Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  team'd  arc  right. 

It  is  the  timer  kills,  and  not  the  bite. 

Pope.  Prologue  to  Satires. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


Your  greedy  shivering  to  detour,  SLAB. 

Before  'twos  in  your  clutches'  power.  _ 

Butler.  Hudibras,  part  iiL  can.  2.  SLACK. 
When,  hires  each  little  slobbering  mouth,  - ^ - » 

It  had  not  cut  a single  tooth. 

Maton.  The  Dean  and  the  Sguire. 

It  lies  in  wait  for  wild  animals  near  the  paths,  and  whan  it 
throws  itself  upon  them,  it  wraps  them  round  so  closely  as  to 
break  all  tho  bones;  then  moistening  the  whole  body  over  with  its 
slarer,  it  makes  it  fit  for  deglutition,  and  swallows  it  whole. 

Gofdsmtlh.  History  of  the  Earth , vol.  iv.  book  itLeh.  iiLp.  153. 

-•  Throe  legs  upholding  firm 
A massy  slab , in  fashion  square  or  round. 

Cowptr.  The  Toth. 


SLACK,  adj.  S«?  ante.  Aslake,  and  Lack. 

Slack,  n.  D.  slarck ; Ger.  tckiack;  Sw. 

Slack,  v.  sink ; A.  S.  slcee,  tleac , from  the 

Sla'cken,  v.  >vcrb  sleacian,  slcacgian,  tar  dare,  re~ 
Slacking,  n.  mittcre,  rclasarr,  pigrcncere,  (o  be, 
Sla'ckly,  or  cause  to  be,  slow,  to  retard,  to 

Slackness.  remit,  to  relax  or  loosen ; to  be  or 

cause  to  be  or  become  $luggi*ht  inert,  or  inactive. 

Stack,  adj.,  slow,  tardy ; inactive,  relaxed,  loose,  re- 
miss, abated,  diminished,  weakened. 

Slake , in  Norfolk,  is  leisure.  Grose.  In  the  Norlh, 
very  small  ctwla — to  damp  or  abate  the  burning  of  the 
larger  are  called  slake,  slack,  or  sleek. 


And  whaunc  th«i  hadden  take  up  the  oneri*  thei  bitookeu  hem 
to  the  sec  and  slakiden  togidre  the  lointouris  of  gouernailiv.  Simul 
/mantes  junctor  at  gubernarulorum- 

H'tUtf.  The  Dedis  of  Aposths , ch.  xxviL 
Right  so  fortune— that  semeth,  as  it  snffreth  with  staked  nr  vn. 
gouerued  bridles— it  suffrcth  bridles,  that  is  to  saine,  to  been  go- 
uernvd,  and  paweth  by  thilke  lawe,  that  is  to  Mine,  by  the  detune 
ordcnauncs. 

Chaucer.  Boeciai.  lie  Con  iuhil  tone,  book  v. 

Walter  hire  gladrth,  and  hire  sorwe  * laketh. 

Id.  The  C/erkei  Tate , v.  8929. 


The  wedding  and  the  fml  to  devise. 

To  me  thut  have  ituke  such  emnrm1, 

And  so  many  a stuns  for  to  make. 

It  were  to  longc,  lest  that  1 should  stake 
Of  thing  that  besreth  more  effect  and  charge. 

Id.  Cleopatra*  Queens  of  Egypt. 

Tho  noblest  of  the  Grekes  that  thcr  were 
Upon  hir  thou  litres  carried?!.  tho  here 
W ith  slacks  (some  ed.  stake j pace. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2904. 


Ami  if  she  than  hede  toke, 

Howe  pitoushchc  on  hir  I looke, 

Whan  t hat  1 shall  my  leue  take 
Hir  ought  of  mercy  for  to  slake 
Hir  daunger,  which*  xatth  euer  naie. 

Goutt.  Coif.  Am.  took  iv. 

Their  fostynges  were  al«o  verye  paynefull  and  precyve;  and 
ours  neglygeut,  slur  hr,  and  remysse,  and’ now  almovt  worn?  awave. 

Sir  T.  Mart.  /Fori W,  p.  1312.  Fpon  the  Possum  of  Chrysie". 

We  are  informed  that  many  of  you  are  so  negligent  and  so  slack 
herein,  that  it  doth  appear  you  look  rather,  as  it  were,  through 
your  fingers,  than  diligently  see  to  the  execution  of  the  said  laws 
and  proclamation*. 

Cobbett.  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  644.  3 Eduard  Ft.  1550. 

When  thou  hast  rowed  a vowc  to  the  Lords  thy  God,  se  thou 
be  not  slacks  to  pay  it.  Bible,  Anno  1551.  Dent.  ch.  xxiii. 

When  thou  shall  vow  a vow  unto  tho  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt 
not  slacks  to  pay  it  Id.  Common  Version. 

The  mines  of  tbe  regiment  fell  into  the  hands  of  a peasant  not  a 
puissant  prince,  a man  ouill  qualified,  dissolute,  ilmke,  and  licen- 
tious, not  regarding  tho  digmUe  of  his  owne  person,  nor  fouonng 
the  good  estate  of  the  people. 

HJmshed.  Hutorie  of  England,  book  vii.  ch.  ». 

So  God  agavoewatde  vseth  hymselfe  towards  hjm,  in  holdyuge 
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jjLACK.  hym  the  more  • lackely,  and  than  the  tuthex  waxeth  thereby  the 
. — _ j mare  faynte. 

V _ Sir  Thomas  More.  W<rrkes,  p.  591.  The  Maner  and  Order  of 
cure  hJeccion. 


long  without  slaking,  and  without  imparting  to  the  ambient  liquor 
any  sensible  heat. 

Boyle.  Works,  rob  iii.  p.  479.  Of  Man's  Ignorance  of  Jfahtrol 

Thtmgs. 


SLACK. 

SLAM. 


I haoi?  tranelled  with  the  mot*  paioe*  to  absolue  and  end  thi* 
my  work*;  not  after  the  lnuoi-r  of  a student,  but  as  a traueller, 
whose  nature  awl  condition  is,  that  when  he  doorh  »et  fooith  on 
hi*  iouxiuererie  shsckfe  and  stow  lie,  the  a dooth  he  make  the  more 
hast,  and  trauell  the  more  epeedilie. 

Hooker.  Conquest  of  Ireland.  Proem. 

But  the  Romans  could  not  follow  the  Britain*  far  re.  because 
they  wanted  their  horxacmen  which  *cce  yet  behind,  and  through 
stacking  of  tune  could  not  come  to  land. 

Hot, ashed.  Histwit  of  England,  book  i.  ch.  xi*. 

I hare  marked  in  you,  I wi'.l  not  nay  an  alteration,  but  a re- 
lenting truly,  am!  a slocking  of  the  main  career  you  had  »o  notably 
begun  and  almost  performed.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  bouk  i. 

But  being  none  of  them  who  think  all  thing*  done,  for  which 
they  hare  once  giron  direction,  he  followed  rfery  where  hi*  com- 
mandment with  his  presence,  which  witnessed  of  every  man's 
slackness  of  dilignnce,  chaining  the  one,  and  encouraging  the 
other.  At  A.  book  r. 

Ne  ever  Artegall  his  grif  Sc  strong 

For  any  thing  wold  slarke,  but  still  upon  him  hong. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  bov  k v.  can.  2. 

Well  I mist  of  another  errant  to  Sir  John  Fubtaffe  from  my 
two  mUtrraes;  what  a beast  am  1 to  starke  it! 

Shaksprare.  The  Merry  Hives  of  Windsor,  act  iii.  SC.  4.  fob 52. 
From  his  stack  hand  the  garland  wreath'd  for  Etc 
Down  dropp’d,  and  all  the  failed  rose*  abed. 

Mi /ton-  Paradise  Lost,  book  V.  1.  892. 

So  it  cometh  to  nasae.  that  they  »w«  to  move  room  slowly 
when  they  go  their  highest  circuit;  not,  for  that  uuturaJl  motion* 
doe  cither  hasten  or  slacke,  which  bee  ceruiue  and  several!  to 
every  one.  Holland . Pimie , bonk  *i.  ch.  xvs. 

Nor  shall  this  rforme  slacken  a whit  that  firm  league  uf  love, 
wherein  1 am  eternally  tied  unto  to  you. 

Howell.  Letter  53.  book  i.  *ect.  6, 

— — 1 saw  likewise  stand, 

Vp  to  the  chin,  amidst  a liquid  lake, 

Tormented  Tantalus,  yet  could  not  slake 
His  burning  thirst. 

(Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xi. 

Some  in  her  thrraden  fillet  still  did  bide, 

And,  true  to  bondage,  would  nut  break  from  thence. 

Though  slackly  braided  in  loose  negligence. 

Shakepeare.  A Lover  s Compliment. 
Th’  enrnged  common*  ready  are  to  rise 
Upon  the  regent,  to  his  charge  and  lav'd. 

That  from  his  slucknesc  and  base  cowardice 
These  towns  were  lout,  by  hi*  neghet  of  aid. 

Drayton.  The  Misery  of  Queen  Margaret. 

It  is  the  partiality  or  sleekness  of  the  subordinate  inferior  exe* 
cations  that  i*  guilty  of  this  prevalence  of  sin. 

Hall.  Sermon  28.  rol.  r.  p.  388. 
These  are  your  fatal  seats,  and  this  your  Troy, 

Time  calls  you  now.  the  precious  hour  employ. 

Slack  not  the  good  presage,  while  heaven  inspires 
Our  mind*  to  dare,  and  gives  the  ready  fires. 

Dry  den.  Ftrgtl.  .Ertetl,  book  V. 
Illustrious  nymphs,  from  ocean  sprung,  arise, 

Bleat  with  a r*  cent  view  our  hngmg  eye*, 

Bid  from  the  thirwty  aoil  a torrent  burst. 

Or  open  some  hard  ruck  to  slake  our  thirst. 

Fawkes.  ArgassanUcs  of  Apollonius  RJodstn , book  ir. 

Moderate  refreshment*  or  recreations  are  not  only  useful,  but 
Sume times  necessary  to  breathe  our  spirit*  after  they  hare  been 
almost  stifled  in  a crowd  of  business,  and  divert  oar  wearied 
thoughts,  which,  like  the  strings  of  a lute,  by  being  slackened 
now  and  then,  will  sound  the  swcettT  when  they  are  wound  up 
again.  Scott.  Christian  Life , part  i.  ch.  ir.  p.  108. 

And  in  other  liquors  actually  cold,  like  unheated  water,  and  one 
or  two  of  them  far  more  thin  or  subtle  than  it,  1 hare  kept  time 


Such  humble  acknowledgments  ns  I have  been  here  mentioning, 
must  not,  however,  be  so  understood  as  to  atlurd  any  excuse  or 
colour  for  slackness  in  our  bounded  duties,  or  for  pleading  any 
exemption  or  discharge  from  true  Christian  obedience. 

Wislertand,  W arks,  rol.  ix.  p.  283.  Sermon  22. 

— Sage*  after  sages  strove 

In  rain  to  filter  off  a crystal  draught 
Pur*  from  the  lee*,  which  often  more  enhanc'd 
The  thirst  than  slak'd  it,  and  not  seldom  bred 
Intoxicatiuu  and  delirium  wild. 

Carper.  The  Task,  book  ii. 

He  tecs  that  human  equity  is  slack 
To  interfere,  though  in  so  just  a cause ; 

And  makes  the  task  his  own.  Id.  Ih.  book  ri. 

The  shaking  hetul,  and  the  contracted  limb ; 

And  ling' ring  atrophy,  and  hoary  age  ; 

And  second  childhood,  slack’ning  cv*ry  nerve  ; 

To  joy,  to  reason,  and  to  duty  dead ! 

Jago.  Edge- 1 fill,  book  ir. 

...  What  meant  the  bull, 

Unconscious  of  hi*  stiength,  to  play  the  COW  ax.  L, 

And  flee  before  a feeble  thing  like  man, 

Tliat,  knowing  well  the  slackness  of  his  arm, 

Trusts  only  in  the  well-invented  knife  f 

Blair.  The  Grave. 

SLADE,  A.  S died,  ttdade,  a valley,  Somner.  A 
path  or  way  in  the  vale*,  between  the  mountains.  Lye. 
Perhaps  from  A.  S.  slid -an,  to  slide. 

Thr  thick  and  well-grown  fog  doth  mat  my  smoother  slndet. 
And  ou  the  lower  leas,  as  on  the  higher  hades, 

The  dainty  clover  grow*. 

Drayton.  Pofy-o  lb  ion,  fcOtlg  13. 

SLA  ft,  C»  rose  says,  in  Glouceater  shire,  the  copper 
dross ; it  is  perhaps  the  A.  S.  slog,  slough,  ( q . r.)  the 
inert,  heavy  dross  or  sediment,  the  refuse  or  recrement  ; 
generally,  the  sediment,  the  sludge. 

Id  the  yeera  after  hinting  well  doouged  it  in  the  meant  time 
with  dunks  of  the  **#,  they  Hite  bailie  in  the  wife  places  where  the 
tuffes  grow. 

H clunked.  Description  of  Brilame,  rol.  i.  p.  73. 

I somewhat  doubt  whether  this  be  totally  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
air  and  length  of  time,  ur  to  the  Leaving  of  metal  iu  the  sLggt  in 
old  time*,  before  groat  furnace*  were  iu  use. 

Boyle.  Works,  rol.  r.  pu  74*2 

SLAIN.  Sec  Slay. 

SLAM.  Sec  anfe,  Lamm. 

To  slam  one  (in  the  North)  is  to  heat  or  cuff  one 
strenuously,  to  push  violently.  Grose.  It  is  also  so  used 
in  Suffolk,  to  slum  the  door,  to  push  it  violently/to  bang 
it.  Lye  says,  to  slam  is 

To  beat  or  bang,  to  conquer,  to  defeat  Slam  pant  in 
North,  and  ttlamjmine  in  Ilolinshed,  seem  to  denote  a 
hit,  a knock,  a cuff. 

It  maybe  corrupted  from  Goth,  slaham;  A.  S.  slan ; 
D.  *lacn,  to  strike,  to  heat 

The  townsmen  being  pinched  at  the  heart,  that  one  rascal  in 
such  tcornefoJl  win  should  giua  them  the  stampaine. 

Ho  hushed.  Description  of  Ireland,  rgL  vi.  foL  30. 

In  the  mean  time  Polyperehon,  who  bad  the  government  of 
the  king’s  person,  meaning  to  girw  Cassander  a slampant  ami  blurt, 
he  sent  letters  patent  unto  the  people  at  Athena,  declaring  bow 
the  young  king  did  restore  unto  them  their  popular  state  again. 

.Xorth.  Plutarch.  Inert,  foL  633.  Phocim. 

Thus  all  the  while  a club  was  trump, 

There'*  none  could  ere*  beat  the  romp, 

Until  a noble  general  came, 

And  gave  the  cheater*  a clean  slam.  Loyal  Songs. 
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SLA'NDER,  n.  "\  Fr.  t^landir,  which  Ihre  ob- 
Sla'ndp.r.  e.  J serves  is  used  in  the  same  sense 

Sla'ndere»,  J»*as  the  Sw.  k lander,  i.  e.  pro  infa- 

Sla'hdbrocs,  I mia  ; the  Fr.  etdandrc  for  etclttn- 
Sla'ndbuously.  J dre,  from  the  Lat.  scandalvm . 
See  Menage,  anti  Scandal,  ant*.  Junius  suggest*  the 
A.  S.  klean,  to  beat,  to  strike,  consequentially,  to  wound 
by  the  tongue ; and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Fr. 
ttclandre  also  denoted  tlavghter  ; but  Junius  concludes 
nevertheless  that  the  Fr.  is  from  the  Lat. 

A defamation,  detraction,  unjust  imputation,  (Cot- 
grave,)  scandal,  calumny.  See  the  Quotation  from 
Tillotson. 

And  1m  hath  out  roote  in  him  *Llf,  bat  i*  temporal,  fur  wHanna 
Inbukcimm  and  persecution  ii  irniul  fur  the  anoon  he  is 
seh/vundnd.  H "to/if.  Matthew,  ch.  xiii. 

Mannes  Soae  schal  send  his  aangclis,  and  thei  lehulrn  gedre 
fro  his  rewrac  alle  his  ac/aundni,  and  hem  that  don  wicludooM. 

Id.  Ib. 

The  tebandre  of  Walter  wonder  wide  sprudde 
That  of  a cruel  herte  he  wikkedly. 

For  he  a pour*  woman  wedded  hadde. 

Hath  murtlml  both  his  children  prively; 

Svrich  murmur  was  among  hem  eomunly. 

Chaucer.  Tke  Cterkea  Tate,  V.  6598. 

To  t/ander  women  thus  what  may  profile. 

To  gentillesae  namely,  (hat  hem  arrae  should 
In  defence  of  women,  and  hem  dclite. 

As  that  the  ordre  of  gvntillesse  wold. 

If  that  a man  hat  gvntill  to  tw  hold, 

He  must  all  weliewu  that  thereto  is  contrary, 

A ictatmdroua  tonge  is  bis  great  adversary. 

The  Letter  of  Cupid. 

A Twice  wu  herde,  whan  that  the*  fed, 

Which  saide  ; O damned  man  to  hell, 

Lo  thus  hath  God  thy  atlaunder  wroke. 

That  thou  agein  Constance  hath  spoke, 

Beknuwe  the  eothe  er  that  (him  die. 

Goner.  ('«/.  Am.  book  ii. 
First  ataunder  he,  which  alwnyes  hesreth  hute. 

To  haptiy  harts  in  heauenly  state  that  bide ; 

Can  play  tut  part  to  stir  re  rp  some  debate. 

Whereby  suspect  into  my  elmyie  might  gl:de. 

Gatcmgnc.  A tuuty  wronged  by  False  Suspect. 

Yet  it  is  not  onelr  by  the  ronton  lawes  of  this  real  me  vpon 
gmate  pavne  furiytfden.  that  any  man  should?  wyth  any  actaaoa- 
drroua  railing  word**  miase  rw  him  sel/e  towarde  his  prince,  but 
al*o  by  the  plainfl  8'atule  Dt  Sctnadn/ta  Maynaium  fore  and 
straigbtlye  prohibited,  that  no  man  shal  actosnaderouaty  uptake  of 
any*  man  in  y’  realm*. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  f for  Art,  p.  62‘i 
O let  that  name,  quoth  she,  from  hook  be  torn, 

Lest  in  that  plucc  the  sad  displeased  earth 
Doth  loalh  itself,  as  aiandtr'd  with  my  birth. 

Dray Irm.  The  Barons'  Hart,  book  T. 

Soone  as  they  thence  departed  were  afora, 

That  shameful)  hag,  the  ataunder  of  ber  HU, 

Them  fallow’d  fast,  and  hem  resiled  sore. 

Span  ter.  Fame  Qarene,  book  it.  can.  8. 

And  let  it  be  to  good  men  no  slight  satisfaction,  that  the  slan- 
derer here  confesses  he  has  no  further  notice  of  me  than  his  own 
conjecture, 

Mi/fon.  Harks,  vol.  L p.  108-  Apotoyy  for  Smec/ymautu. 

■■■  1 Truth  sliall  retire 

Untuck  with  aUuvirwa  darts,  and  works  of  faith 

Rundy  be  found. 

Id.  Ptarodtat  Lost,  book  sii.  1. 535. 
hether  we  speak  evil  of  a man  to  his  face. or  behind  hi*  hock; 
the  former  way  indeed  seems  to  be  ths  most  generous,  but  yet  is  a 
great  fault,  aud  that  which  we  call  resiling;  the  Utter  is  more 
mean  and  base,  and  that  which  we  properly  call  a/utader  or  back- 
blt,og.  JUtotaxm.  Sermon  42. 

So  far  it  fa  life  of  religion]  a from  abridging  us  of  any  of  our 


earthly  delights,  (as  iu  earnouts  alandermnly  represent  it)  that  it  6LAN- 
abundontly  heightens  them.  ngR, 

Sharp.  t f orks,  vq],  L p.  47.  Sermon  2.  «-  g—  ^ 

He  Uds  him  glow  with  unremitting  lore 
To  all  on  earth,  and  to  himself  above ; 

Condemns  th’  injurious  deed,  the  stamfnma  tongue. 

The  thought  that  mad  dates  a brother's  wrong. 

Coanper.  Trails. 

Slander,  in  Late , is  the  malicious  speaking',  within 
the  hearing  of  a third  person,  of  words  that  falsely  im- 
pute to  the  person  slandered  cither  some  offence  for 
which  he  would  be  liable  to  be  punished ; or  some  mis- 
conduct or  incapacity  in  the  trade  or  profession  by  which 
he  obtains  bis  livelihood,  or  in  the  office  which  he  holds; 
or  some  disease  which  would  render  him  unfit  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  society  of  his  fellow-men.  The  following 
may  be  taken  as  instances.  To  soy  of  n man  that  he  is 
a thief,  or  that  he  has  committed  perjury,  for  both  of 
which  offences  he  would  be  liable  to  be  indicted,  or  of  a 
tradesman  that  he  is  dishonest  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  or 
of  a magistrate  that  he  administers  his  office  corruptly, 
or  of  a physician  that  he  is  ignorant  and  inconi  pete  ut, 
or  of  a merchant  that  he  is  insolvent  and  likely  to  be- 
come bankrupt,  all  these  assertions  amount  to  Slander, 
for  which  the  party  injured  may  have  an  action  and 
recover  such  damages  as  a jury  will  award.  But  words 
that  are  merely  abusive,  such  as  the  terms  swindler, 
rascal,  linr,  coward,  applied  without  reference  to  the 
office,  trade,  or  profession  of  the  party  slandered,  arc  not 
in  themselves  actionable,  because  they  do  not  impute 
any  punishable  offence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  an 
imputation  of  unchastity  to  a woman. 

Words,  however,  that  arc  not  actionable  in  themselves, 
will  become  actionable,  if  they  occasion  any  particular  da- 
mage or  loss  to  the  individual ; as,  if  the  imputation  of 
unchastity  has  been  the  occasion  of  l he  woman's  living 
excluded  from  the  house  of  a former  acquaintance,  or 
ii  the  imputation  of  falsehood  has  produced  any  similar 
inconvenience,  in  both  these  cases  an  action  will  lie. 

But  the  gist  of  the  action  in  auch  cases  is  the  special 
damage,  and  the  words  ore  merely  considered  as  the  in- 
strument by  which  the  injury  Is  occasioned. 

To  be  actionable,  the  words  must  be  /alt*;  and  there- 
fore it  is  always  a justification  if  the  defendant  can  prove 
that  the  words  are  true.  The  truth  of  a libel  is  no 
answer  lo  a criminal  prosecution  for  the  publication,  but 
the  truth  is  always  a defence  to  a civil  action  either  for  a 
written  libel  or  for  words,  as  the  law  does  not  consider  a 
man  entitled  lo  any  pecuniary  compensation  if  be  de- 
serves the  character  which  is  imputed  to  him. 

To  be  actionable,  the  words  must  also  be  spoken  mali- 
ciously. The  law  always  implies  malice,  when  the  words 
are  spoken  Unnecessarily  upon  an  occasion,  which  does 
not  itself  supply  a justification.  But  words  are,  fmm 
the  occasion  on  which  they  are  spoken,  often  considered 
as  privileged  communication*.  As  when  a master  is 
asked  the  character  of  a servant,  or  a father  is  advising 
his  infant  son  in  the  choice  of  his  companions,  on  these 
and  numberless  similar  occasions,  if  the  speaker  utters 
bis  real  opinion  bond  fide,  believing  that  he  has  good 
reason  for  that  opinion,  be  ia  not  liable  to  an  action. 

Though  the  imputation  be  in  fact  false,  yet  the  occasion 
on  which  the  words  are  spoken  negatives  the  presump- 
tion of  malice.  It  is  an  answer  to  such  a defence  as 
this,  to  show  that  the  speaker  wag  not  acting  bond  fide, 
but  was  in  fact  actuated  by  express  malice.  The  occa- 
sion is  not  allowed  to  protect  a man  in  giving  vent  to 
secret  spite. 
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SLAN-  The  great  protection  against  frivolous  actions  of 
DRR.  g|andcr  is  the  regulation  a*  to  costs;  fur  when  the  words 
SLAP  nre  acli(,nubl*  *»»  themselves,  the  plaintiff  cannot  obtain 
, his  costs  unless  he  has  a verdict  for  forty  shillings  or  up- 
wards. When,  however,  the  words  are  only  actionable 
by  reason  of  special  damage,  though  the  plaintiff  may  be 
deprived  of  his  costs  by  n certificate  from  the  Judge  if 
he  has  a verdict  for  less  than  forty  shillings,  yet,  unless 
the  Judge  certifies,  he  recovers  his  full  costs,  however 
email  the  damages  may  be. 

SLANG  See  Sling,  the  n.  common. 

SLANT,  adj.  } See  ante , Aslant.  Skinner  de- 

Slant.  v.  I rives  from  the  D.  slanghe  ; Ger. 

Sla'ntino,  «.  j schlanpe,  serpens;  D.  and  Ger. 

SlaNtwisk.  j sckli  ripen,  terperr,  torque  re;  A.  S. 
slinc-an.  slinpan. 

Oblique,  being  or  moving  at  any  angle  less  than  a 
right  angle. 

Slant,  the  it.,  is  common  in  speech  ; as,  it  lies  on  a 
slant. 

Or  by  eollutnn  of  two  bodies  print!* 

The  sue  attrite  to  Arc,  a*  hite  the  clouds, 

Justlingor  piuht  with  winds  rude  in  thir  ahock. 

T'tte  the  slant  lightning,  whose  thwart  flame  dnv'o  down. 
Kindles  the  gummie  lurk  of  firr  or  nine. 

Mi/tan.  Paradis*  Is>it,  book  X.  L 1075. 
Some  msketh  n hollow tu-m  half  a foot  deep, 

With  four  irta  in  it,  cet  slantwise  asleep. 

Tuner.  March's  Husbandry. 
Where  the  giecohill  so  gradual  slants. 

Or  flowery  glade  extends, 

Long  may  these  fair,  these  far ’rite  haunta 
Prove  social  to  my  friends  1 

Cunningham.  An  Inscription. 

Lo  ! on  the  side  of  yonder  slanting  hill 

Beneath  a spreading  oak'*  broail  foliage,  sits 

The  shepherd  swain.  Dutslry.  Agriculture,  can.  3. 

SLAP,  p.  i Ger.  schtappe,  colaphut , ictus  in 

Slap,  n.  >rw/Iwm;  in  Eng.  slap,  from  the  Let. 

Slapdash.  J alapa,  * prefixed.  It  is,  perhaps,  from 
the  A.  S.  slip  an,  labi , to  slip,  to  fall. 

To  come  down  slap,  i.  e.  as  if  slipped  off  the  feet,  (on 
the  ice,  &c.)  To  slap  down,  or  throw  down  slap , as  if 
slipped  out  of  the  hold  or  hand ; to  slap,  to  throw  a 
blow,  as  if  with  the  slip  or  fall  of  the  hand — -unclosed — 
before  it  is  dosed. 

And  what  defence  can  properly  be  wd  in  snch  a despicable  en- 
counter as  this,  hut  cither  the  slap  or  the  spurn  ? 

Mil  to*.  I Turk  i,  VoL  i.  p.  30S.  Kepis  tQ  Answer  against  the  Doc- 
trine of  Divorce. 

Pick,  who  thus  long  had  Passive  sat, 

Here  strok'd  his  chin,  and  cock'd  his  hat; 

Then  slapp'd  his  hand  upon  the  board, 

And  thus  the  youth  put  in  hii  word. 

Phor.  At' mo,  can.  1. 

Peg’s  servants  complained,  that  if  they  offered  to  come  into  the 
warehouse,  then  strait  went  tha  yard  j lap  over  their  noddle. 

Swift.  History  of  John  Hall,  part  ii.  ch.  V. 
The  kiss,  snatch'd  hasty  from  the  side-long  maid, 

On  purpose  guardless,  or  pretending  sleep; 

The  leap,  the  (Arp,  the  haul ; and,  shook  to  notes 
Of  native  music,  the  respondent  dance. 

Thornton.  Winter. 

And  yet,  slap-dash,  is  all  again 
In  every  sinew,  nerve,  and  vein. 

Prior.  Alma,  can.  I. 

If  it  happened  that  neither  wm  thrown  after  the  contest  hod 
continued  about  a minute,  they  parted  either  by  consent  or  the 
intervention  of  their  friends,  and  in  this  case  each  flapped  his  arm, 
as  a challenge  to  a new  engagement,  either  with  the  same  anta- 
gonist or  some  oilier. 

C«x4.  I'tja get,  vol.  i.  book  L ch.  si,  p.  114. 


SLASH,  tJ.l  D.  slacken;  Ger.  schlapen;  A.  S.  SLASH. 
Slash,  n.  j sUep-an.  percultre , credere,  to  strike,  — 
whether  with  the  hand,  sword,  &c.  Wachter.  To  slash  is  8ULAT- 
To  strike  with  a lash,  or  any  thing  thrown  out ; to 
strike  or  cut  at.  ~ ~ 

Slish-slash,  i.  e.  slash-slash. 

Tha  knights  with  their  bright  burning  blades 

Broke  their  rude  troops,  and  orders  did  cunibund  ; 

Hewing  and  flashing  at  their  idle  shades. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qirrsr. 

What's  this  f a sleeue  P 'tis  like  demi-cannon  ; 

What,  vp  and  downs  caru'd  like  un  apple-tart  ? 

Here's  snip,  and  nip.  and  cut,  and  slish  and  ilath, 

Like  to  a censor  in  a harbor's  shoope  ; 

Why  what  a drug's  tailor  cal’»t  thou  this  ? 

Skaktpcare.  Th*  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  iv.  sc.  3.  fob  224. 

For  knights  an*  bound  to  feel  no  blows 
From  paltry  and  unequal  fues, 

\\  ho,  when  they  slash,  and  cut  to  pieces, 
l)o  all  with  civile Ht  addresses. 

Butter.  Hudibrat,  part  iii.  can.  1. 

Prince  Giolo,  and  his  royal  sisters, 

Scart'd  with  ten  thousand  comely  blisters, 

The  marks  remaining  on  the  ikm, 

To  tell  the  quality  within, 

Distinguish'd  sfathet  deck  the  great. 

Prior,  Alma.  can.  2. 

SLATE,  I Lapis  sdssilis,  say*  Skinner;  and  Ju- 
Slatb,  > nius  derives  from  the  verb  to  slit.  Tooke 
Sla'tv.  J from  the  A.  S.  scyl-an%  to  scale,  lo  sepa- 
rate, and  traces  it  thus:  skalit,  sklatt,  sklate , slate.  In 
Goth.  dal  jo* ; D.  schalien ; Scotch,  skellys,  and  Old 
English  (see  the  Quotations  from  Wiclif  and  Fabyan) 
relates.  See  Scale. 

And  they  foutwlun  not  in  what  psrtie  thei  schuldcn  here  him  in, 
for  the  puple  weuten  on  the  roof,  and  by  the  srlattu  thei  letleu 
him  doun  with  the  bed  into  the  myddil  bilur  Jhrxus. 

Wictf  hike,  ch.  v. 

With  ennne  and  the  frost  togither,  it  [the  Columbine  marie} 
will  resolve  and  cleave  into  most  thin  slates  or  flakes. 

H Ulan 4.  Plmte,  book  xvii.  ch.  viii. 

Sonnets  and  elegies  to  Chloris, 

Would  raise  a house  ubout  two  stories, 

A lyric  ode  would  slate.  Swift,  lanbrugh's  Home. 

All  the  stone  that  ia  slaty,  with  a texture  long,  and  parallel  by 
the  side  of  the  stratum,  will  split  only  lengthways,  or  horiiontally  ; 
and.  if  placed  in  any  other  position,  ’tis  apt  to  give  way,  start,  and 
burst,  when  any  considerable  weight  is  laid  ujwn  it. 

Hood  ward.  On  Fostih. 

He  bnybled  x royal!  nn  itvtre  of  lytne  and  stoone,  and  couemi 
it  with  platis  of  syluer  fttvslc  of  sdate  or  leads. 

Fubyan.  Chrouycle,  ch.  131. 

W e proceed  in  tha  same  manner  a person  would  who  should 
undeitake  to  draw  any  plan  aligned  him  upon  a »hue. 

Search.  Jjgkt  of  Mature,  vol.  it.  part  i.  eh.  iii.  p.  39. 

SLA'TTER,  r.  -j  Lye  refer*  to  slut,  and  slatter 
Sla'ttkrn,  n.  j does  seem  formed  from  that 

Sla'ttkrn,  t.  >word,  and  to  express  tire  effect 

Sla'ttrbnly,  adj.  I of  laziness  or  sluttishness.  Dry- 
Sla'ttkrnly,  adx.  J den  distinguishes  a slattern  from 
a slut,  in  degree  only.  Ray,  in  his  North  Country 
Words,  explains  a dawgos  or  dawkon,  to  be  a dirty 
skittering  woman. 

To  be  sluggishly,  lazily,  idly,  carelessly  inattentive  to 
order,  neatness,  cleanliness;  to  idle ; to  move,  to  act 
idly,  lazily,  carelessly. 

A dirty,  flattering  woman.  Hay  in  ».  Dawgos. 

Besides  this,  she  had  heard,  that  of  late  I hod  marie 
A friendship  with  one  that  had  since  been  her  maid  j 
Olio  Prose,  a slatternly  ill-favour’d  toad 

Cotton.  Epistle  to  Sir  Clifford  Clifton,. 
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FLAT- 

TER. 

SLA- 

VERY. 


From  her  own  native  France  na  olt)  Alivm  part, 

She  reproach'll  Kngluh  Nell  with  neglect  or  with  malice, 
That  thu  slattern  ha<l  left,  in  the  hurry  and  ha«t. 

Her  lad) 'a  coraplexitm  uml  evebroa*  at  Calni*. 

Prior.  A Reasonable  Affliction,  p.  18'2. 
This  *ort  of  woman  U usually  a janty  tlnttem ; ah*  hang*  on 
her  doatha,  pluya  her  head,  varies  her  picture,  and  changea  place 
inceaaantly.  Spectator.  No.  454. 


Beneath  the  lamp  licr  tawdry  ritihana  glare,  SLAT- 

The  ncw-acout’d  manteau,  and  the  slattern  air.  TKK« 

Cay.  Frirria.  — 


A very  dirty,  but  at  the  wune  time  very  g.  ntevl 

French  maid  in  appropriated  to  the  u*e  uf  my  daughter. 

fjtrd  Cheitr  rJtehL 


VERY. 


SLAVERY. 


SLAVE,  n.  See  ante.  Enslave.  Ger.  acAieir ; 
Slave,  r.  Dan.  and  Sw.  slaf ; Fr.  etc  laic ; It. 

Sua'vebv,  l schiavo ; Sp.  csdato ; Low  Lat. 

Sla'virh,  j sdaetts.  The  word,  in  its  present 

Slavishly,  application,  is  from  the  Slavi  or 
Sla'visiinbs*.  SHavi,  reduced  to  servitude  by  the 
Germans.  See  the  Quotation  from  Gibbon.  In  the 
Slavonian  tongue,  tiara  or  xfaira,  laxts,  gloria , is  ft  word 
(says  Gibbon)  of  familiar  use  in  different  dialects,  and 
forms  the  termination  of  the  most  illustrious  names. 
One  reduced  to  captivity,  to  servitude,  to  bondage,  who 
is  bound  or  compelled  to  serve,  labour,  or  toil  for,  obey 
another. 

To  slate,  to  reduce  to  servitude  or  bondage  ; to  treat 
as  a stare,  to  subject,  to  make  subservient.  See  the 
note  on  the  Quotation  from  Shakspeure. 


There  dyd  I ■«.•  ouch  tight**  a*  yet  my  heart  do  pricke ; 

I mv«  the  noble  Bragnibnr,  when  he  wa*  fleyd  ipreke. 
Firtl  like  a Jane  enforst  to  btare  to  euery  breach. 

Two  basket*  laden  full  with  earth  Muvtatfa  dyd  him  troch. 
Gascoigne.  IMnir  of  Matkr  for  Vitconni  Mottnlacule,  p.  495. 


In  thi*  hail,  all  rile  nervier,  and  all  slavery,  with  all  labonrewne 
toil,  and  drudgery,  and  bate  lmt  nrt*,  is  done  bv  bondmen. 

More.  Utopia,  vol.  iL  book  it.  eh.  V.  p.  S3. 
N«y  gTant  they  had  slav'd  my  liodr.  my  free  mind, 

Like  to  the  palm-tree  walling  fruitful  Nile, 

Shall  grow  up  vtraigbter  and  enlarge  it  Milfo 
’Spight  of  the  envious  weight  that  load*  it  with. 

fieaurmmt  and  FUtchcr.  The  False  One,  act  V.  tc.  4. 


lad  the  supeifluous  anil  lust-dieted  man. 

That  slaves  your  ordinance,  lhat  will  not  see 
Because  he  do’a  nut  feel*,  feele  your  pout*  quickly. 

Shahspeore.  Lear,  act  hr.  sc.  I.  ud.  300. 


But  I in  armes,  and  in  achievement*  brave. 

Do  rather  chonse  my  flitting  hourvs  to  s]iend, 

And  to  be  the  lord  of  those  that  richue  hare. 

Then  them  to  have  my  self,  and  t«  their  M*mle  sdoee. 

Spenser.  Fame  Q*r erne,  book  ii.  can.  7. 

For  knots  of  cord  to  ev*ry  town  they  send. 

The  captiv’d  English  that  they  caught  to  bind, 

For  to  perpetual  sfav’ry  they  intend 

Those  that  alive  they  on  the  field  should  find. 

Droyton.  The  Bottle  of  Ayinevurt,  p.  1 A 

— Bequeath  not  to  Iheir  lot 

The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take, 

The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot ; 

Worse  than  a sfoeiiA  wi]*,  or  tnrthdwmr’s  blot. 

Shakt peart.  Rape  of  iMcreee,  p.  32. 
When  perch'd  aloft  to  perfect  their  estate 
They  rack  their  rente  unto  a treble  rate ; 

And  hedge  in  oil  the  neighbour  common  lands. 

And  clod  go  theix  slavish  tenants  with  commands. 

Hall.  Satire  2.  book  iv. 

They  are  commonly  such  peoj4e,  rude,  silly,  superstitious  idrots, 
nasty,  unclose*,  krwsy,  poore,  dejected,  slavishly  bumble. 

Barton.  Anatomic  of  Melancholy,  p.  1 58. 
Detaining  them  in  more  than  Egyptian  tJovithnest. 

, FUherby.  Athevm.  p,  113. 


His  willingness  to  serve  such  base  things  is  the  greet  brand  of 
his  slonthnnt.  Foikrrby.  Atheam.  p.  120. 

Their  songs  ate  very  melancholy  and  doleful,  so  i<  thrir  muiick ; 
but  whether  it  be  natural  to  the  Indians  to  be  thus  melancholy,  or 
the  effect  of  llirir  slavery,  I am  not  certain. 

Dampier.  Voyage *,  rob  i.  ch.  v.  p.  127.  Anno  1684. 

Ho  loves  command  and  due  restriction  ; 

And  she  as  well  likes  contradiction ; 

She  never  slavishly  submits ; 

She’ll  have  her  will,  or  havo  her  fits. 

ary.  Fable  12 

From  the  Euxinc  to  the  Adiiatic,  in  the  state  of  captives  or 
subjects,  or  allies  or  enemies,  ol  the  Gteek  empire,  they  oreispresd 
the  land  ; and  the  national  appellation  of  the  t/arcs  has  been  de- 
gradvd  hy  chance  or  malice  from  the  signification  of  glory  to  that 
of  servitude. 

Gibbon.  History  of  the  Raman  Empire,  voL  X.  ch.  Iv.  p.  197. 

To  exchange  that  temperate,  conditional  subordination  nf  the 
clergy,  here  laid  down  fur  the  s'avtth  ile|<endrnry  winch  llubbes 
and  his  followers  pmcr.be,  wctild  prow  a very  ill  burgam  fur  the 
state.  H’arbvrtvn.  Alliance,  book  iL  ch.  L 

But  if  others  [high-drained  sqimdoti  of  civility]  tf  the  same 
■ort  are  coined  from  time  to  Inn*  to  »uccr*d  them,  this  renews  and 
penwtuates  the  mischief;  besides  the  further  inconveniences  of 
making  a language  absurd,  and  imprinting  a character  uf  sAivuh- 
ness  upon  it,  under  a groundless  pretence  of  refining  and  polishing 
it.  Seeker.  I forks,  vol.  iii.  p.  94.  Sermon  7. 

SLAVERY.  Although  this  word  is  generally  under- 
stood, it  is  not  nn  easy  matter  to  define  it  with  logical 
precision;  probably  the  moat  accurate  definition  is  that 
given  by  Cicero,  Servitus  rsl  obedicntia  fracti  anitni 
et  abjecii  et  arbilrio  care nt is  muo.  Such  obedience 
being  involuntary  must  have  been  originally  derived 
from  force ; the  compacts  by  which  gamesters  among 
#«i v age  tribes,  utul  debtors  unable  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
their  creditors,  sell  themselves  to  labour  for  the  benefit 
of  a master,  could  only  urisc  in  countries  where  Slavery 
had  long  been  an  established  usuge.  Man.  in  the 
infancy  of  society,  uses  his  physical  strength  at  his  own 
pleasure  ; the  strong  have  consequently  a pre-eminence 
over  the  weak,  which  is  manifested  even  in  the  domestic 
circle.  The  family  of  a savage  exhibits  a perfect  image 
of  Slavery:  his  wife  is  an  abject  drudge;  his  children 
in  infancy  are  dependent  for  their  very  existence  on  his 
caprice;  unruly  passions  lead  him  to  seize  upon  women 
to  minister  to  bis  pleasures,  and  the  transition  is  easy 
to  seizing  weaker  individuals  of  the  male  sex  that  they 
might  labour  for  his  benefit.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
origin  of  Slavery  may  probably  be  earlier  than  that  of 
civil  society; — indeed  from  the  language  used  by  Noah,  in 
denouncing  a curse  upon  Ham  and  Canaan,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  slavery  must  have  existed  before  the  Flood  : 
“Cursed  be  Canaan;  a slave  of  slaves  shall  he  be  unto  his 
brethren  (Gen.  ix.  23.)  lor  the  word  inaccurately 
rendered  servant  in  our  version,  always  means  a pur- 
chased or  naturally  born  slave,  in  contradistinction  to 
'T32N  a hired  servant.  Society,  in  its  infancy,  was  but 
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SLA-  4 an  enlargement  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  restraints  on 
' , the  exercise  of  power  were  no  more  provided  for  the 

chief  of  a tribe  than  tor  the  head  of  a family.  Domestic 
Slavery  consequently  increased,  and  gradually  led  to 
public  Slavery.  Prisoners  of  war  were  supposed  to  have 
lost  all  right  to  life  and  property ; servitude  or  death 
was  their  only  alternative.  “ It  was  a law,”  says 
Xenophon,  “ established  from  time  immemorial  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  to  oblige  those  to  undergo  the 
severities  of  servitude  whom  victory  had  thrown  into  their 
hands."  {Cyrop*d.  lib.  vil.  *ub  Jin.)  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  Nimrod  was  the  first  who  thus  associated  the 
ideas  of  victory  and  servitude,  and  that  it  was  the  first 
conqueror  who  was  the  first  great  slave-dealer ; or,  as 
Pope  says. 

Proud  Nimrod  fiut  the  bloody  chase  begin, 

A mighty  hunter,  sad  his  prey  w a*  man. 

Wars  were  less  pernicious  in  the  devastations  they  occa- 
sioned, than  in  the  passions  they  fostered  and  the  habits 
they  formed.  Soon  after  the  trade  in  captives  had  been 
found  profitable,  kidnapping  and  piracy  were  employed 
to  increase  the  number  of  slaves ; and  fur  from  being 
looked  upon  with  horror,  were  regarded  as  heroic  and 
honourable  employments.  The  Phamicians  and  the 
wandering  tribes  of  Asia  were  early  distinguished  as 
man-hunters,  and  both  found  profitable  markets  for  their 
living  booty  in  Egypt.  The  ancient  Greeks  imitated 
their  example;  '*  those  who  inhabited  the  sea-coasts 
and  islands  gave  themselves  wholly  to  piracy  ; it  was  in 
short  their  only  profession  and  support.'*  (Thuc.  i.) 
Involuntary  servitude  seems  nl*o  to  have  1x1*11  some- 
times inflicted  os  a punishment  upon  persons  convicted 
of  u grave  offence,  and  in  a later  age  upon  debtors  un- 
able to  satisfy  their  creditors. 

So  early  as  the  age  of  Abraham  the  maxim  that  cap- 
tives taken  in  war  should  immediately  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  slaves,  appears  to  have  become  an  esta- 
blished law  of  nations ; for  after  the  victory  over 
Chedorlaotner,  the  King  of  Sodom,  proposing  the  divi- 
sion of  the  spoil,  says,  Give  me  the  persons,  and  take 
the  goods  to  thyself.”  (Gen.  xvi.  1.)  The  sale  of 
Joseph  to  the  Fshmaeljtes  shows  us  that  kidnapping  was 
also  practised,  fur  these  merchants  exhibited  no  surprise 
when  the  youth  was  offered  them  for  sale  by  his 
brethren. 

The  Egyptian  monuments  show  us  that  the  Pharaohs 
and  their  subjects  were  very  unscrupulous  in  the  pro- 
curing of  slaves.  Captives  taken  in  battle  are  repre- 
sented, chained  together  in  droves,  and  force* l to  the 
market  like  herds  of  cattle ; crowds  of  women  and  chil- 
dren are  depicted  on  their  march  to  the  royal  secretary, 
who  kept  the  account  of  such  valuable  stock ; and  not 
unfrequeiitly  the  artist  contrives  to  affect  the  feelings  by 
contrasting  the  joyous  ignorance  of  childhood  with  the 
mother’s  despairing  knowledge  of  the  destiny  which 
awaits  herself  and  her  babes.*  It  deserves  particular 
notice,  that  we  frequently  find  negroes  among  those 
unfortunate  groups,  so  early  did  the  calamities  of  this 
hapless  race  begin.  “ Women  slaves,”  says  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson, “ were  also  engaged  in  the  service  of  families, 
like  the  Greeks  and  Circassians  in  modern  Egypt  and 
other  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire;  and  from  finding 
them  represented  ill  the  sculptures  of  Thebes,  accom- 
panying men  of  their  own  nation,  who  bear  tribute  to  the 


* See  Hoskins’*  Ethiopia,  pL  hi  p.  332. 


Egyptian  monarch,  wc  may  conclude  that  a certain  SLA- 
numberwere  sent  annually  to  Egypt  from  the  conquered  VERY, 
provinces  of  the  North  and  East,  as  well  as  from  Kthio- 
pia.  It  is  evident  that  both  white  and  black  slaves 
were  employed  as  servants ; they  attended  on  the  guests 
when  invited  to  the  house  of  Uieir  master;  and  from 
being  in  the  families  of  priests,  as  well  as  of  the  military 
chiefs,  we  may  infer  that  they  were  purchased  with  money, 
and  that  the  right  of  possessing  slaves  was  not  confined 
to  those  who  had  taken  them  in  war."  ( Custom*  of 
Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  403.) 

In  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  captives  were  invariably 
reduoed  to  Slavery,  and  no  privileges  of  exalted  birth  or 
former  station  saved  them  from  being  employed  in  the 
most  menial  offices.  This  circumstance  renders  the 
parting  words  of  Hector  to  .Andromache  so  painfully 
sad : 

Ok,  my  Andromache ! thy  grief*  1 dtead ; 

1 aee  thee  trembling,  weeping,  captive  led  t 
In  Axgive  loom*  our  battle*  to  design, 

And  wort,  of  which  to  large  a part  was  thine ! 

To  bear  the  victor's  hard  command*,  or  bring 
The  weight  of  water#  from  Hyperia'e  spring, 

There  while  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life, 

They  cry,  “ Behold  the  mighty  Hector’*  wife.” 

Iliad,  vi. 

And  jEschylus  shows  us  that  the  anticipations  of  such 
degradation  were  not  unfounded,  for  he  introduces 
Hecuba  complaining  that  she  was  kept  chained  like  a 
dog  before  the  palace  of  Againemnou.  Piracy  and 
kiduappiug  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  orditiury  occur- 
rences; Ulysses  asks  Eumeus  if  he  had  not  been  thus 
wrested  from  his  parents,  in  terms  which  show  that  these 
were  common  modes  of  procuring  slaves  : 

So  left  perhapt  to  tcud  the  fleecy  train. 

Rude  pirate*  tru'd  and  shipp’d  thee  o'er  thr  main, 

Down'd  a Fair  prise  to  grac^  mdm  prince**  board, 

The  worthy  purchase  of  a foreign  lord.  Odyuey,  xv. 

Cyprus  and  Egypt  appear  to  have  been  the  principal 
marts  for  these  unhappy  victims;  we  find  Alcinous  thus 
menacing  Ulysses : 

Unless  a;  distance,  wretch,  thou  keep  behind 
Another  isle  than  Cyprus  mure  unkind  ; 

Another  Egypt  shall  lhuu  quickly  find. 

Odyttry,  *»ii. 

Severe  laws  were  enacted  by  Solon  against  those  who 
betrayed  free  citizens  to  slave-merchants,  but  the  legis- 
lator permitted  the  sale  of  daughters  and  sisters  con- 
victed of  fornication.  The  Thessalians,  however,  even 
in  the  age  ot  Aristophanes,  continued  to  steal  persons 
of  free  birth,  and  sell  them.  Thus  in  the  Hutu.*,  where 
Poverty  tries  to  convince  Chremylua  of  the  evils  of 
wealth : 

Pdr.  Whence  will  you  then 
lift  *laves  ? 

C ii*.  With  eavh  of  course  we'll  purchase  them. 

Pot.  But  first  who’ll  he  the  seller,  when  himself 
Has  money  too  ? 

Cu*.  Sviue  merchant  fund  of  gain 

Coming  from  Thessaly,  where  dwells  a race 
Of  faithks*  kidnappers. 

The  Romano  derived  their  chief  supplies  of  slaves 
from  their  constant  wars ; indeed  the  word  errrwv,  a 
slave,  is  derived  from  arrrnrr,  to  preserve,  and  primarily 
signifies  o captive  whose  life  was  spared.  But  along  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire  kidnapping  establishments  were 
maintained,  and  the  barbarous  tribes*  of  Britain,  Ger- 
many, &c.  were  regarded  ns  beings  placed  beyond  the 
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pale  of  humanity,  and  deemed  as  legitimate  articles  of 
traffic,  as  the  negroes  in  modern  times. 

The  treatment  of  slaves  varied  in  different  ages  and 
countries.  Among  the  patriarchs  they  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a part  of  the  family,  and  to  have 
become  in  some  cases  heirs  to  their  lords;  for  Abram 
intimates  that  if  he  continued  childless  his  inheritance 
would  pass  to  his  chief  domestic  slave,  Eliezer.  (Gen. 
xv.)  But  even  in  that  early  age  the  condition  of  a slave 
wa»  proverbially  miserable ; and  Job  forcibly  describes 
the  tranquillity  of  the  grave  by  declaring  “ the  small 
and  the  great  are  there,  and  the  slave  is  free  from  his 
master.”  ( Job  iii.  19.)  It  seems  probable  that  the  Jew- 
ish legislator  derived  his  principal  regulations  respecting 
slaves  from  the  customs  of  Egypt.  These  were  more 
merciful  than  the  laws  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  for 
they  rendered  the  master  responsible  for  the  life  of  the 
slave  if  lie  was  beaten  to  death : hut  even  in  this  rule 
there  was  a restriction,  which  showed  that  slaves  were 
ranked  with  cattle  ami  other  species  of  property.  “ If 
a man  smite  his  servant,  or  his  maid  (male  or  female 
slave)  with  a rod,  and  he  die  under  his  hand,  he  shall 
be  surely  punished.  Notwithstanding,  if  he  continue  a 
day  or  two,  he  shall  not  be  punished;  for  he  is  his 
money.”  (JEffod.xx. 21.)  On  the  Egyptian  monuments 
we  find  slaves  frequently  punished  by  the  bastinado;  but 
we  find  no  traces  of  the  more  cruel  punishment  to  which 
they  were  subjected  by  (he  Greeks  and  Romans.  We 
have  no  example  of  slaves  being  tortured  to  give  evidence 
against  their  masters  in  Eastern  countries ; this  mon- 
strous perversion  of  justice  and  outrage  on  humanity 
belonged  only  to  countries  further  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  boasting  of  their  freedom. 

In  Athens  the  slaves  formed  a large  portion  of  the 
population ; they  could  neither  plead  nor  be  produced 
as  witnesses,  yet  with  strange  inconsistency  confessions 
extorted  from  them  by  torture  were  received  as  valid 
evidence.  The  various  modes  of  torture  employed  are 
briefly  enumerated  by  Aristophanes : 

Xax.  Go.  tak«  thin  slave  anil  question  him  by  torture, 

And  if  thou  idMmUUt  detect  me  doing  wrong, 

Then  lead  me  forth  to  death. 

Avacls.  And  in  what  war 

Shall  I examine  him  ? 

Xax.  In  every  way — 

Rinding  him  to  a staircase.  hanging  him, 

Scunr^iu>j  him  with  whip*  made  of  hog  a bristles,  flaying 

By  torturing,  by  pouring  vine*rar 

Under  h'u  ao*r,  by  placing  bricks  upon  him, 

And  every  other  vr ay.  fVcyi,  act  iii.  sc.  I. 

The  various  modes  of  torture  thus  proposed  by  Xan- 
thias  give  a terrible  picture  of  the  state  of  domestic 
manners  among  the  Athenians,  which  permitted  and 
enjoined  masters  accused  of  any  crime  to  give  up  their 
slaves  to  the  inquisition  of  the  rack  in  its  worst  forms. 
If  the  master  was  acquitted,  he  received  a pecuniary 
compensation  for  the  injuries  the  slave  had  suffered, 
but  the  wretched  victim  himself  was  refused  any  atoue- 
menL  Slaves  were,  however,  treated  with  more 
humanity  iu  Athens  than  in  most  other  places ; they 
were  allowed  to  fly  for  sanctuary  to  the  Temple  of  Theseus, 
whence  they  could  not  be  forced  without  sacrilege,  and 
they  had  the  privilege  of  bringing  an  action  at  law 
aguinst  their  master  for  barbarous  treatment.  If  the 
slave  substantiated  his  complaint,  his  master  was  obliged 
to  sell  him.  Emancipation  of  slaves  was  common  ; 
those  who  served  in  the  sea-fight  at  Arginusae  received 
their  liberty  from  the  State,  and  their  loyalty  was  simi- 


larly rewarded  in  other  emergencies.  In  no  part  of  the 
world  were  slaves  treated  more  cruelly  than  in  Sparla; 
they  were  called  Helots,  from  a Laconian  town  which 
the  Spartans  subdued,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to 
Slavery.  The  Helots  performed  every  task  of  public  and 
private  drudgery;  for  the  Spartans  were  too  proud  to 
undertake  any  laborious  or  mechanical  employment; 
the  reward  of  their  toils  was  the  most  barbarous  cruelty, 
and  not  unfrequently,  wholesale  butchery,  when  their 
increasing  numbers  alarmed  the  suspicions  of  their 
jealous  masters. 

The  Roman  slave- system  was,  beyond  all  others, 
extended  in  its  operations  and  methodized  iu  its  details. 
From  the  age  of  Romulus,  whose  captives  were  sold 
into  bondage,  slaves  continued  to  form  a numerous  and 
important  part  of  the  Roman  population  down  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire.  Indeed  the  slaves 
were  not  only  the  principal  domestics  and  the  chief  part 
of  the  o|ierutives  in  the  towns,  but  they  became  almost 
the  only  agricultural  labnurers,  so  that  in  the  age  of  the 
Gracchi  there  were  hardly  any  free  husbandmen  in 
Italy,  a state  of  things  which  continued  to  a very  late 
period  of  the  Empire.  The  condition  of  the  sluves  iu  the 
social  system  was  as  low  as  can  be  imagined  ; they  pos- 
sessed no  rights,  and  could  therefore  claim  iu»  legal 
protection ; their  marriages  were  not  recognised  even 
by  the  Christian  church  until  after  the  Lombards  had 
established  their  kingdom  in  Italy ; they  could  possess 
no  property  except  by  permission  of  their  masters;  and 
they  had  no  protection  against  personal  violence;  out- 
rage on  female  slaves,  unless  they  were  below  the  age  of 
puberty,  or  were  materially  lessened  in  value,  was  not 
prohibited  by  any  penalty  in  Italy  before  the  reign  of 
the  Gothic  monarch  Theodoric.  Under  the  republic, 
and  the  first  emperors,  the  master  possessed  the  uncon- 
trolled power  of  life  and  death  ; he  might  kill,  mutilate, 
or  torture  his  slaves  for  any  or  no  offence ; he  might 
force  them  to  become  gladiators  or  prostitutes ; he  could 
form  or  dissolve  at  pleasure  the  temporary  unions 
between  male  and  femule  slaves ; he  could  separate 
families  when  he  pleased;  aud  he  was  not  obliged  to 
support  his  slaves  in  sickness  or  old  age.  It  was  by 
slow  degrees  that  these  iniquitous  rules  were  modified  ; 
but  as  Christianity  prevailed,  the  condition  of  the  slave 
was  gradually  improved,  and  at  length  the  first  Christian 
Emperor  issued  a memorable  edict,  declaring  the  murder 
of  a slave  equally  criminal  with  the  murder  of  a freeman. 

Crucifixion  was  the  usual  punishment  of  a fugitive 
slave;  hut  this  horrible  form  of  death  was  inflicted 
frequently  for  such  petty  offences  as  theft,  insolence, 
and  disobedience.  Some  cruel  slave-owners  hired  pro- 
fessed torturers  to  punish  their  slaves.  Not  only 
masters,  but  mistresses  superintended  the  infliction  of 
the  most  revolting  torments,  and  even  visiters  were 
invited  to  witness  the  flogging  of  a refractory  slave  as  an 
amusing  spectacle.  There  were,  however,  certain  festi- 
vals in  which  the  slaves  were  allowed  au  extraordinary 
degree  of  licence  ; of  these  the  most  remarkable  was  that 
of  the  Saturnalia,  when  they  were  allowed  to  say  what 
they  pleased  with  impunity,  to  feast  at  their  masters’ 
tables,  and  to  mimic  ull  the  actions  of  freemen. 

Servile  wars  were  not  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as 
the  vast  number  and  general  iU-hneatment  of  the  slave* 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  but  those  which  have  been 
recorded  were  of  a most  sanguinary  charucier.  In  the 
civil  wars  few  leaders  ventured  upon  the  hazardous 
experiment  of  offering  liberty  to  the  slaves  but  the 
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SLA-  barbarous  invaders  of  Italy  felt  no  such  repugnance, 

VERY.  ancj  Tcitila,  in  particular,  frequently  recruited  his  army 

— with  these  men,  who  had  no  alternative  but  victory  or 
death.  The  baneful  influence  of  Slavery  had  destroyed 
the  class  of  free  peasants,  and  thus  deprived  the  Romans 
of  materials  for  maintaining  a body  of  infantry,  compelling 
them  to  rely  upon  mercenary  soldiers.  The  admixture 
of  such  large  bodies  of  foreigners  with  the  population 
gradually  corrupted  the  Latin  language,  and  when  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  became  frequent,  the  Roman 
citizens  became  a heterogeneous  mass,  without  any  com- 
munity of  feeling  to  unite  them  against  a foreign  enemy. 
Fur  these  reasons  Slavery  may  weil  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  Empire.  Slavery 
was  continued  by  the  Germanic  tribes  even  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  were  particularly  remarkable  for  their  dis- 
honourable and  dishonest  traffic  in  slaves.  The  city  of 
Bristol  had  a bail  pre-eminence  in  this  infamous  trade; 
the  citizens  sold  those  whom  they  kidnapped,  and  even 
their  own  children,  as  slaves  to  the  Irish.  A law  of 
King  Alfred  ranks  slaves  with  horses  and  oxen,  for- 
bidding the  purchase  of  any  of  the  three,  unless  a 
voucher  was  produced  to  warrant  the  sale.  So  late  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  A.  d.  1574,  a commission  was 
issued  for  inquiring  into  the  lands  and  goods  of  all  the 
Queen's  bond-men  and  bond-women  in  the  Counties  of 
Cornwall,  Devon.  Somerset,  and  Gloucester,  in  order  to 
compound  with  them  for  their  manumission,  that  they 
might  enjoy  their  lauds  and  goods  as  freemen.  Colliers 
and  saltern  were  slaves  in  Scotinnd  until  within  the  last 
half-century,  when  they  obtained  the  rights  of  f reemeu 
by  nn  Act  of  the  British  Legislature. 

We  have  already  shown  that  nrgroes  were  sold  as 
slaves  so  early  as  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  Car- 
thaginians continued  the  trade  with  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  subsequently  practised 
to  some  extent  by  the  Romans  and  the  Vandals.  The 
Arabs  were  always  remarkable  for  kidnapping  and  sell- 
ing slaves,  and  they  appear  to  have  first  given  the  hint 
of  enslaving  negroes  to  modem  Europeans.  But  the 
modem  slave-trade,  properly  so  called,  was  commenced 
by  the  Portuguese  about  the  middle  of  the  XVth  Cen- 
tury. A captain  of  that  nation,  named  Antonio  Gon- 
zales, lander)  in  Guinea  a.  d.  1434,  and  carried  away 
some  black  boys,  whom  he  sold  advantageously  to 
Moorish  families  settled  in  the  South  of  Spain.  Six 
years  alter  he  committed  a similar  robbery ; and  many 
merchants,  instigated  by  his  success,  imitated  the  prac- 
tice, and  built  a fort  to  protect  the  traffic.  It  has  been 
generally  stated,  that  Bartolomeo  de  las  Casas  proposed 
to  Cardinal  Ximenes  the  regular  importation  of  negroes 
into  the  Spanish  settlements,  ns  a means  of  rescuing  the 
aborigines  from  the  severe  lush  imposed  upon  them  by 
their  Spanish  conquerors;  but  this  story  has  been  long 
since  satisfactorily  refuted.  The  large  profits  made  by 
the  Portuguese  slave-dealers  induced  other  nations  to 
engage  in  the  traffic  ; and  it  was  formally  recognised  as 
a legitimate  branch  of  commerce  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment under  Charles  V.,  the  French  under  Louis  XIII., 
and  the  English  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  hypo- 
critical pretences  for  this  detestable  traffic  were  that  it 
was  an  act  of  charity  to  the  negroes  themselves,  who 
would  otherwise  be  butchered  when  taken  in  war;  and 
that  it  might  be  made  a means  of  converting  the  heathen 
to  Christianity.  But  the  profits  which  the  petty  despots 
of  Africa  derived  from  the  sale  of  captives  gave  rise  to 


interminable  wars  and  outrages,  for  the  ordinary  supply  SLA* 
of  prisoners  and  convicts  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  VERY, 
demand.  The  appearance  of  un  European  ship  on  the  s 

slave-const  was  the  signal  for  fierce  hostilities;  the 
despotic  sovereigns,  influenced  merely  by  cupidity, 
attacked  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  if  they  failed  to 
procure  an  abundance  of  prisoners,  turned  their  arms 
against  their  own  subjects;  kidnappers,  singly  or  in 
companies,  laid  wail  for  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the 
villages,  and  the  Europeans  themselves  employed  every 
artifice  to  entrap  the  ignorant  and  the  confiding  on 
board  their  vessels,  where  they  were  treacherously 
arrested  and  detained.  Large  factories  for  collecting 
slaves  were  established  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
captives  were  frequently  driven  down  from  the  interior, 
distances  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  miles,  to  be 
exchanged  for  rum,  brandy,  toys,  iron,  &c.  The  number 
of  those  beings  who  have  been  thus  torn  from  their 
country  during  the  lust  three  centuries  lias  been  estimated 
at  more  than  forty  millions. 

When  the  ships  had  completed  their  human  cargo 
they  weighed  anchor,  and  commenced  what  was  called 
the  Middle  Passage.  The  accommodations  provided  for 
the  unhappy  victims  of  rajmeity  were  perfectly  horrible. 

In  the  best  regulated  ships  each  grown-up  negro  was 
allowed  only  sixteen  English  inches  in  width,  two  feet 
eight  inches  in  height,  and  five  feet  eleven  inches  in 
length ; or,  ns  Surgeon  Falcon  bridge  expressed  himself, 

“ not  so  much  room  as  a man  lias  in  his  coffin.”  No 
words  esn  express  the  intensity  of  their  sufferings  ; the 
mortality  was  dreadful,  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  gene- 
rally expired  on  the  voyage. 

When  the  ships  reached  their  declined  ports,  the 
negroes  were  either  consigned  to  slave* brokers,  sold  by 
auction, or  disposed  of  by  the  “scramble.”  Tlie“  scram* 
blc”  was  held  either  on  hoard  the  ship  or  in  some 
enclosure  on  shore ; in  either  case,  an  area  w as  darkened, 
into  which  the  unhappy  victims  were  crowded ; at  a given 
signal,  the  purchasers,  each  provided  with  a long  rope, 
rushed  in  amongst  them  and  endeavoured  to  encircle 
as  many  as  they  could ; and  this  human  lottery  was 
long  deemed  one  of  the  most  exciting  pastimes  tu  the 
West  Indies. 

The  first  efforts  to  mitigate  Slavery,  and  effect  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-lrude,  were  made  by  some  Quakers 
in  England  and  America.  In  1751  the  Quakers  entirely 
abolished  it  among  themselves.  Granville  Sharp,  in 
1772,  established  in  an  English  court  of  law  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  slave  who  lands  in  England  immediately 
becomes  free,  a principle  which  had  some  years  before 
been  recognised  iu  France.  At  length,  in  1783,  the 
first  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament,  praying  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  was  ably  supported 
by  Mr,  Wilberforce,  who  thenceforward  became  the 
zealous  advocate  of  the  most  injured  portion  of  the 
human  race.  He  found  an  able  and  energetic  assistant 
in  Mr.  Thomas  Clarkson,  who  resolved  to  devote  his 
whole  life  to  the  cause.  Injudicious  friends  have  at- 
tempted to  establish  a rivalry  between  the  claims  of 
these  great  and  goad  men,  to  the  merit  of  having 
removed  the  disgrace  which  the  horrible  traffic  brought 
upon  the  country,  but,  in  truth,  both  deserve  equal 
praise,  and  the  fame  of  one  is  identified,  rather  than 
associated,  with  that  of  the  other. 

From  1788  to  1807,  Wilberforce,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  many 
other  em  nent  statesmen,  maintained  a protracted  struggle 
to  enforce  the  rights  of  humanity.  By  the  aid  of  Lord 
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8LA-  Grenville  in  the  Upper,  and  Lord  Howick  (now  Earl 
VERY.  Grey)  in  the  Loner  House  of  Parliament,  who  sup- 
■“ ■"V"*-''  ported  the  measure  with  all  their  influence  as  ministers 
of  the  Crown,  the  slave  trade  was  Anally  tendered  illegal 
in  England  and  its  Colonies  on  the  25th  of  March,  1807. 
On  the  4th  of  May,  1811,  it  was  enacted  (hat  all  who 
knowingly  participated  in  the  slave-trade  should  be 
punished  with  fourteen  years’  transportation  ; and  on  the 
31st  of  March,  1824,  the  traffic  was  declared  piracy. 
The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  United  States  was 
effected  about  the  same  time  as  in  England,  but  many 
American  citizens  continued  secretly  to  engage  in  the 
traffic,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  mer- 
chants, especially  in  the  Soullicrn  States,  nre  still  traders 
in  human  flesh,  and  will  so  continue  while  Slavery  is 
permitted  to  exist.  Foreign  powers  were  invited  to  co- 
operate with  England  in  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the 
abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade.  Portugal  and 
Spain  received  £700,000  from  the  British  Government, 
as  an  indemnification  for  the  losses  which  wen*  expected 
to  result  from  abandoning  the  trade.  France,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Brazil  subsequently  gave  their 
adhesion  to  these  arrangements,  but  the  slave-trade  was 
still  continued,  and  more  cruelly  than  ever,  under  the 
Spanish,  French,  and  Brazilian  flags.  The  English, 
therefore,  sent  vessels  of  war  to  cruise  after  the  slave- 
ships,  but  their  operations  were  impeded  by  difficulties 
arising  respecting  the  right  of  search,  and  by  the  incon- 
sistent permission  to  the  Spaniards  and  Brazilians  to 
continue  the  slave-trade  South  of  the  Line.  Mr.  R. 
Walsh,  in  his  Notices  of  Brazil,  gives  a fearful  descrip- 
tion of  a slave-ship  examined  by  the  English  man-of-war 
in  which  he  returned  from  Brazil,  May,  1829.  '*  She 
had  taken  in  on  the  coast  of  Africa  336  males  and 
226  females,  makiug  in  all  562,  and  hud  been  out  seven- 
teen days,  during  which  55  hail  been  thrown  over- 
board.” The  description  of  their  misery  is  too  painful 
to  be  extracted : one  incident  will  enable  the  reader  to 
form  an  estimate  of  (he  whole.  “ On  looking  into  the 
places  where  the  slaves  had  been  crammed,  there  were 
found  some  children  next  the  sides  of  the  ship,  in  the 
places  most  remote  from  light  and  air.  They  were 
lying  nearly  in  a torpid  state,  after  the  rest  had  turned 
out.  The  little  creatures  seemed  indifferent  as  to  life 
or  death;  and  when  they  were  carried  on  deck  many  of 
them  could  not  stand.  After  enjoying  for  a short  time 
the  unusual  luxury  of  air,  some  water  was  brought ; it 
was  then  that  the  extent  of  iheir  sufferings  was  exposed 
in  a fearful  manner.  Then  all  rushed  liked  maniacs 
towards  it.  No  entreaties,  or  threats,  or  blows  could 
restrain  them  ; they  shrieked,  and  struggled,  and  fought 
with  one  another  for  a drop  of  this  precious  fluid,  os  if 
they  grew  rabid  at  the  sight  of  it.**  11  When  the  poor 

creatures  were  ordered  down  again  several  of  them 
came  and  pressed  their  heads  against  our  knees,  with 
looks  of  the  greatest  anguish,  at  the  prospect  of  return- 
ing to  the  horrid  place  of  suffering  below.”  The  captain 
of  the  English  ship,  however,  was  obliged  with  great 
reluctance  to  release  the  slaver,  as  it  could  not  be  proved, 
after  a strict  examination,  that  he  had  exceeded  the 
privilege  allowed  to  Brazilian  ships  of  procuring  slaves 
South  of  the  Line.  The  average  annual  amount  of 
slaves  captured  by  British  cruisers  and  restored  to  free- 
dom is  about  1400,  and  the  probable  annual  amount  of 
slaves  still  exported  from  Africa  is  believed  to  exceed 
100,000. 

Slavery  has  ceased  in  nearly  all  British  Colonies  since 
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the  1st  of  August,  1S3S;  throughout  South  America, 
with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  it  has  either  been  abolished, 
or  is  drawing  to  a close,  and  all  the  slaves  in  Mexico 
were  declared  free  September  15,  1829. 

Slavery  of  ff 'kites. — In  the  early  wars  between  the 
Mohammedans  and  Christians  the  captives  on  both 
sides  were  reduced  to  Slavery,  and  compelled  to  row  the 
galleys,  or  perform  other  tasks  equally  toilsome,  until 
ransomed  by  their  friendB  or  relations.  While  these 
contests  were  confined  for  the  most  part  to  Eastern 
Europe,  they  attracted  little  attention  ; hut  when  the 
Regencies  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  Constantino,  Ac.  were 
annexed  to  the  Turkish  Empire  by  the  Barharossaa 
about  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  Century,  the  adven- 
turous corsairs  from  these  ports  became  the  scourge  of 
the  Western  Mediterranean,  not  only  plundering  vessels, 
but  landing  on  unprotected  coasts,  ami  carrying  away 
all  they  cuuld  seize  into  Slavery.  So  frequent  were 
their  ravages  that  it  became  necessary  to  erect  watch- 
towers  at  proper  distances  along  the  Southern  shores  oi 
Spain,  supplied  with  guards  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
give  DOlice  of  the  approach  of  the  piratical  squadrons, 
and  protect  the  inhabitants  Irom  their  ravages.  The 
Emperor  Charles  V.  was  honourably  arVtoua  to  remove 
this  scandal  to  the  Christian  powers,  and  went  with  a 
powerful  armament  to  besiege  Algiers,  (a.  d.  1511,) 
but  unfortunately  the  season  of  the  year  was  too 
far  advanced  for  successful  operations;  his  fleet  was 
shattered  by  a storm,  his  army  broken  down  by  famine 
and  disease,  and  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise after  an  enormous  expenditure  of  hlood  and 
treasure.  The  Algerines  thenceforward  continued  their 
profitable  piracies,  directing  their  hostilities  principally 
against  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Italians,  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  most  determined  enemies  of  the 
Mohammedan  name.  The  more  powerful  maritime 
Slates  of  Europe  concluded  separate  treaties  with  the 
piratical  hordes,  and,  content  with  the  protection  of  their 
own  subjects  and  commerce,  connived  at  the  ravages 
committed  on  less  warlike  nations,  supplying  the  cor- 
sairs with  arms  and  ammunition,  soliciting  their  passes, 
and  purchasing  their  forbearance  by  tribute  paid  under 
the  guise  of  annual  presents.  Rut  this  disgraceful  con- 
descension was  not  sufficient  to  restrain  the  rapacity  and 
cruelty  of  the  Algerines ; British  subjects  were  frequently 
seized  and  detained  as  slaves,  until  the  increase  of  the 
English  naval  power  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Wlllth 
Century  terrified  the  corsairs,  and  compelled  them  to 
respect  the  British  flag.  The  kingdoms  of  Sardinia 
and  the  Two  Sicilies  were  still  exposed  to  their  ravages, 
and  suffered  so  severely,  thut  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
it  became  a subject  of  deliberation  what  means  should 
be  used  to  put  a final  stop  to  these  enormities,  and  to 
protect  the  shores  of  Sicily  and  Italy  from  the  pirates 
and  man-hunters  of  Africa.  Immediately  after  the 
pacification  of  Europe,  consequent  on  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  the  two  great  maritime  powers,  England  and 
Holland,  resolved  to  give  efficacy  lo  the  wishes  of  their 
allies.  Lord  Exmouth  ami  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  were 
gent  to  Tunis  to  demand  the  restitution  of  all  the  cap- 
tives actually  in  bondage,  and  (hr  perpetual  abolition  of 
Christian  Slavery.  This  mission  succeeded  in  Tunis,  but 
in  Algiers  it  produced  a violent  excitement,  which  pro- 
duced fatal  consequences.  The  ships  of  several  Christian 
merchants  engaged  at  the  fNrarl-fishery  at  Bona  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  Moors,  and  all  the  crews  ruth- 
lessly massacred.  Lord  Exmouth  was  sent  with  a 
4 o 
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SLA'  powerful  fleet  to  punish  this  atrocious  outrage.  He 

VKRY.  appeared  before  Algiers  August  20,  1816.  and  on  the 

SLAY  refusal  of  the  Dey  to  give  proper  satisfaction,  destroyed 
. the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and  burned  all  the  shipping 
in  the  harbour.  The  Dey,  completely  humbled,  pur- 
chased peace  by  liberating  more  than  1200  slaves,  and 
repaying  the  ransoms  he  had  received  from  the  Kings  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia.  But  the  effect  of  this  castigation 
soon  pa-sed  away;  the  Algerines  renewed  their  piracies, 
chiefly  attacking  French  vessels.  Charles  X.,  after 
vainly  demanding  satisfaction,  declared  war.  A large 
armament  was  sent  from  Marseilles  in  May,  1830;  on 
the  5th  of  the  following  July,  Algiers  was  taken  with 
little  difficulty,  and  Christian  Slavery  in  Northern  Africa 
finally  annihilated. 

Slavery  in  Turkey. — The  condition  of  slaves  in 
Turkey  is  far  less  miserable  than  in  any  other  country, 
and  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  hired  labourers,  except 
in  the  case  of  Christians,  who  remain  faithful  to  their 
religion.  When  the  Sultan  agreed  to  liberate  the  Greek 
captives  who  had  been  sold  into  Slavery  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  the  great  majority  of  them  refused  to 
accept  the  proffered  boon  of  freedom,  as  the  Russians 
had  done  previously,  when  the  Turks  agreed  to  restore 
all  the  prisoners  of  that  nation  after  the  treaty  of  Car* 
lowitz.  Slavery  in  Turkey  entails  no  degradation  ; even 
at  (he  present  day  many  of  the  highest  functionaries  in 
the  state  and  officers  in  the  nrmy  are  persous  originally 
purchased  in  the  market.  The  female  slaves,  especially 
the  Circassians,  frequently  dispute  with  legitimate  wives 
supremacy  in  the  harem  ; a favourite  mistress  frequently 
rules,  not  only  over  domestic  establishments,  but  even 
over  the  slate.  Wars  were  long  the  chief  means  of 
supplying  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople,  and  iu  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  Greek  revolution  there  was  a perfect 
glut  of  slaves  in  the  market.  Since  that  period  the 
supply  has  been  rapidly  diminished ; at  present  black 
slaves  are  principally  brought  from  Abyssinia  by  the 
Arahs,  and  white  slaves  are  imported  from  Mingrelia 
and  Circassia. 

The  warlike  Circassian  tribea  sell  to  the  Turkish 
slave-dealers  not  only  their  captives  and  the  offspring  of 


their  slaves,  but  even  their  own  sons  and  daughters.  SLA- 
They  are  not  ashamed  of  the  traffic ; they  believe  that  v 
their  children  are  placed  on  the  road  to  fortune  the  gutY. 
moment  that  they  are  delivered  to  the  merchants.  r— _ 
Neither  do  the  ckildreu  struggle  against  their  fate,  for 
almost  every  popular  tale  and  tradition  current  in  their 
mountains  relates  to  the  good  fortune  which  some 
Circassians  found  at  Cairo  or  Constantinople.  The 
boys  look  forward  to  a brilliant  career  in  the  army  or 
the  state ; the  girls  speculate  on  the  probability  of  their 
becoming  sultauas,  and  therefore  quit  without  regret  the 
miserable  villages  of  their  parents.  In  fact,  when  a 
beautiful  Circassian  has  been  purchased  by  a merchant, 
her  fame  precedes  her,  and  long  before  she  passes  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus  the  discreet  matrons  who  manage 
the  traffic  have  commenced  negotiations  for  her  sale 
with  the  most  noted  amateurs.  Since  the  late  war  with 
Russia,  Turkey  has  been  shut  out  from  Circassia,  and 
slaves  cannot  now  be  procured  without  great  risk  and 
difficulty ; indeed  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent 
travellers  that  the  supply  must  soon  be  cut  off  altogether, 
for  in  the  impoverished  state  of  the  Turkish  empire  it 
will  be  impossible  to  defray  the  increasing  cost  of  the 
traffic. 

Slavery  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea. — The  wild  hordes 
of  Turkeststn  and  the  regular  States  of  Khiva  and 
Bokhara  make  slaves  of  the  Persians  uud  the  Russians, 
whom  they  treat  with  savage  cruelty.  Many  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  court  of  Si.  Petersburg  h to  pul 
an  end  lo  this  traffic,  and  to  rescue  the  unfortunate 
victims,  but  Lhey  have  as  yet  failed,  nor  is  there  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  an  improvement.  The  Asiatic 
frontiers  of  Russia  are  too  extensive  to  be  guarded 
against  such  enterprising  foragers  as  the  Kirghiz  and 
Turkomans,  and  the  proposition  to  establish  a colony 
beyond  the  Caspian  has  been  abandoned.  In  central 
Asia  all  agricultural  labour  is  performed  by  slaves ; free- 
men deem  such  toil  a degradation,  consequently  until 
the  whole  system  of  society  is  changed  Slavery  must 
continue,  for  in  such  countries  the  comparative  cost  of 
free  and  slave-labour  cannot  form  an  element  in  effecting 
improvement. 


SLAVER.  See  Slab. 

SLAY,  ^ This  word  and  the  past  tense 

Sla'ver,  and  past  participle  are  very  va- 

Sla'uohter,  n.  I riornly  written. 

Sla'uqhteb,  r.  j Slaughter  is  formed  upon  the 
Slaughterer,  past  participle  s!  airshed,  slmrgh'd, 
Sla'iightorous,  f taught  The  Goth,  slahan  ; A. 

S.  slan  ; D.  slaen ; Ger.  srhtagen,  to  strike,  to  beat ; to 
smite;  and,  consequentially,  to  quell  or  kill.  See  Sleioht. 
Compare  Chaucer  and  Dry  den. 

To  strike  or  beat,  t«r.  to  death ;)  to  kill  or  quell ; to 
put  to  death. 


■ No  tenge  tell*  may 

}at  f«lk,  fat  £er  was  y iAbdc  on  cv  Jwr  aide  fiat  day. 

H.  (HmenUr,  p.  17. 

bo  lord  folk,  he  hyder  com,  turnede  to  hyra  faste. 

So  bat  ter  w»  Wmrgf  gret,  fia  wyie  it  wolde  laate. 

Id.  p.  97. 

Bitirx  pise  tno  ktnge*  a wrrrv  higjm, 

S/ntfH  was  Bemewolf,  A with  him  many  imm. 

H.  Bmnme.  p,  14. 


At  bat  time  R.  Jvre  many  a man  *iWA  he, 

)>c  kyog  soaae  of  l>ar*  he  smote  ia  tuo  hi*  the. 

R.  Brumrne.  p.  191. 

Son  >U  gin  unce  hard,  po  aUuhler  & fe  drede, 

Full#  *ono  afterward  pc  kfng  to  joik  yd*. 

Id.  p.  91. 

And  nyle  ye  drede  hem  that  aim  the  bodi ; for  thei  moun  not 
tier  die  soul,  but  rathir  drede  ye  hyn  that  tnay  leeae  bothe  Mule 
and  bodi  into  belle.  Wit//.  Matthew,  eh.  x. 

And  tb*  keper  of  the  priroua  was  awaked  ami  sigh  (he  ghatis 
of  the  priioue  opened,  and  with  a swerd  drawee  out  be  wolde  have 
slatt  hyma  Iff.  Li,  The  Dedtt  of  Apottfu,  ch.  xii. 

Not  as  Cayn  that  was  of  the  yuel,  and  along  his  bruthir.  And 
for  what  thing  along  he  hym  f Id.  1 John,  ch.  hi. 

Not  as  Cayn  which  was  of  the  wicked,  and  a/e w his  brother. 
And  wh«» fore  ttew  he  him  ? Bdte,  Anno  IASI. 

But  the  erth*  tiler  is  seynge  the  so  no  Myden  witbynue  herostlf. 
TT)ia  is  the  eyr,  come  y*  alt  we  him,  and  we  scbuldon  hare  hia 
erytago.  And  lliei  token  and  caatiden  him  out  of  the  r pneyerd  and 
almt'tn  him.  fVichf.  Matthew,  cn.  xxu 

But  when  the  husbandmen  sawe  the  aoane,  they  sayde  among® 
them  seluee,  Thi*  is  the  htryre;  come  let  vs  kil  him,  and  let  re 
take  his  inlwrytaunee  to  our  setups.  And  they  eaughte  him  and 
thrust  out  of  y*  rineyarde,  and  aUw  him. 

BMt,  Anno  1551. 
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The  steer  of  himself  yet  saw  I there. 

Hit  hertu-blood  hath  bathed  all  hit  here  ; 

The  mule  y driven  in  tins  abode  on  hight 
The  colde  deth  with  mouth  gaping  upright 

Ckamcrr.  The  Knightes  Tate,  ».  2008. 
For  eyther  1 mote  item  him  at  the  gappe ; 

Or  he  mote  tien  me,  if  that  me  uiUhappe. 

Id.  lb.  v.  1647. 

So  was  it  showed  in  that  purtrviture 
As  is  dspeinted  in  the  cmclrs  above, 

Who  shsl  be  slause  or  elles  ded  for  love. 

id.  Ib.  v.  2038. 

Divided  U thy  regoe,  end  it  aha]  be 
To  Mt-des  and  to  Parses  yeren,  quod  he. 

And  thilke  same  night  this  k mg  was  irter. 

Id.  The  Mt mkes  Tale,  v.  1 42-40. 
Thou  steer,  devourer,  and  confusion 
Of  gentlewomen. 

Id.  Hipeiphtle  and  Medea. 
He  made  of  hem  through  his  high  renoun. 

So  great  slaughter  and  occisioun, 

That  os  the  death  from  his  swrrd  they  fled. 

Id.  The  Story  of  Thebe*,  part  in.  * 
For  this  coodicion  he  had 
That  were  hym  hapndh  the  victoire, 

His  lust  and  all  hit  most  gloire 
Was  for  to  alee,  and  not  to  sane. 

Qower.  Corn/.  Am.  book  ? ii. 
Fro  tberto  couthe  he  not  aerorde, 

But  whom  he  might  sleyn,  he  slough, 

And  tberof  was  he  glad  enough. 

Id.  /b.  book  vii. 


Kuan  so  Rochester  layeth  to  Marthin  Luther's  charge  the 
tint) mg  and  murtheryng  of  Christen  men,  because  they  will  not 
belsuc  in  his  doctrine. 

TyndetU.  Market,  p.  129.  The  Obedience  of  m Ch  riot  tan  Man. 
Man.  Of  ruin  indeed  me  thought  I heard  the  noise, 

Oh  it  continue*,  they  have  tlmin  my  son. 

Client.  Thy  son  is  rather  stay  mg  them,  that  outcry 
From  slaughter  of  one  foe  could  not  ascend. 

hhltoM.  Sanson  Agonistei,  1. 123. 
And  he  hath  giurn  it  to  be  fourbished,  that  he  may  handle  it] 
this  sword  is  sharpe,  and  is  fourbished,  that  he  may  giue  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  slayer. 

Bile,  Anno  1583.  Esekiei , eh.  xxi. 
Yet,  when  ihe  saw  the  hnapes  which  he  did  make 
Of  slatighlred  carkasses,  her  heart  did  quake 
For  very  ruth,  which  did  it  almost  rive, 

That  she  his  fury  willed  hrin  to  slake. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  11, 
For  the  proud  Sotddan,  with  presumptuous  cheare, 

And  countenance  sublime  and  insolent. 

Sought  onely  thug  h ter  and  avengement. 

Id.  tb,  book  v.  can.  8. 

Mo  nr.  Thou  do’st  then  wrong  me  av  j*  slaughterer  doth, 

Which  giueth  many  wounds,  when  one  will  kill. 

Mu unie  not,  except  tliou  sorrow  for  my  good, 

Oarly  giue  order  for  toy  funerall. 

Shakspeare.  Henry  IT.  First  Part,  set  it.  SC.  5.  foL  105. 

■ I hare  supl  full  with  horrors, 

I) i remise  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts 
Cannot  once  start  me.  Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 

Id.  Macbeth,  act  v.  sc.  5.  fol.  150. 
When  he  was  knowne  once  to  carie  a cmell  hand  over  his  poor* 
patients,  in  cutting,  I nuncing,  dismembering,  and  cauterising  their 
bodies,  they  quickly  began  to  alter  his  name,  and  to  teaime  him 
the  bloudie  bulcher  or  slaughterman. 

Holland,  Pfmie,  book  xxix.  cb.  i. 
The  stayer  of  himself  yet  saw  I there. 

The  gore  congeal’d  was  clotted  in  his  hair ; 

With  eyes  half  clos’d,  and  gaping  mouth  he  lay, 

And  gum,  as  when  he  breath’d  his  sudden  soul  away. 

Dry  dr  a.  Polarnm  and  Arcile , book  ii. 
How  many  valiant  sons  I late  enjoy'd, 

Valiant  in  vain  l by  thy  curvt  arm  destroy’d; 

Or,  worse  than  slaughter'd,  sold  in  dUtanl  isles 
To  shameful  bondage  and  unworthy  toils. 

Pope,  Homer.  Ihad,  book  xxiu 


In  his  blaek  thoughts  revenge  and  slaughter  roll. 

And  scaurs  of  blood  rise  dreadful  m his  soul. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  i. 
Beneath  the  beech,  whose  branch**  bare, 

Smit  with  the  1 ghtning’*  livid  glare, 

O’er  hangs  the  craggy  read, 

And  whittle  hollow  as  they  ware ; 

Within  a solitary  grave, 

A slayer  of  himself  holds  his  aecnrsM  abode. 

IV&rton.  The  Suicide, 

SLEAVE.  Thomson  rays,  to  deatx  is  lo  untwist 
thread  for  placing  it  on  the  day  or  reed.  See  Slav. 

Macbeth,  does  murther  sleepe,  the  innocent  sleep*, 

Slecpe  that  knits  vp  the  rauel'd  sleeue  of  care. 

Shah  t pears.  Macbeth , act  iL  sc.  2.  foL  196. 
Mkrtili.,1.  O I cou'd  wish  this  place  were  strcwM  with  roses. 
And  that  this  bank  were  thickly  thrumb’d  with  grass 
As  soft  as  share  or  sarcenet  ever  was, 

Whereon  my  Cluris  her  sweet  saif 

Drogfton.  The  Ai uses'  Elysium.  Sympka!  4. 
Let  coarse  bold  hands  from  slimy  nest 
The  bedded  fish  in  banks  ouLwrest, 

Or  euriima  traitors  Heave  silk  flies, 

Bewitch  poor  tubes  wand’nng  eyes. 

Donne.  Hitchcraft. 

The  more  subtle,  and  more  hard  to  slrnve  a two-siikan  thread  of 
sclf-aeekiug,  u that  dominion  over  consciences. 

H hit  fork.  Manners  of  the  English,  (1554.)  p.  360. 
Eight  wild  men  all  apparelled  in  grown  moss  made  with  sieved 
•ilk.  Holtnshrd.  Hi  story  tf  England,  p.  835. 

At  length  I on  a fountain  light 

Whose  brim  with  pinks  wa«  platted, 

The  bank  with  iLaffidilliim  (light, 

With  grass,  like  s lease,  was  matted. 

Drayton , The  Quest  of  Cynthia, 

SLED,  or  *1  D.  tledde,  slidde ; Ger.  KhUttcn  ; 
Sledoe,  >Sw.  dteda.  Wachter,Ihrc,  and  Skinner 
Sle'dijed.  J concur  to  derive  from  A,  S.  nlutan ; 
Ger.  *chliitent  to  sledr  ; und  if  this  Etymology  be  right, 
* ledge  is  an  improper  wny  of  writing;  the  word. 

Some  write,  that  Katyrus,  a great  architect  or  engraver,  con* 
veied  it  [obelisks]  to  Alsxandna  by  the  mean**  uf  Eat  bottumes  or 
steads.  Holland.  PhssH , book  xxxvi.  ch.  ix. 

So  frown’d  h*  once,  when  in  an  angry  parle 
He  smut  the  sledded  Pol  lax  on  the  ice. 

Shukspeare.  Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  1.  fol.  152. 

In  winter  they  travel  only  upon  sleds,  the  ways  bring  bard  and 
smooth  with  sauw,  the  rivers  all  froien  ; one  home  with  a sled  will 
draw  a mao  400  miles  in  three  days. 

Milton.  History  of  .Ifsirsvia,  ch.  i. 
From  thence  he  furrow'd  many  a churlish  sea; 

The  viny  Rhrne,  and  Volgha's  self  did  pass. 

Who  sleds  doth  suffer  on  h»s  wat'ry  lea, 

And  hones  trampling  on  his  icy  face. 

Fletcher.  Egloguet,  si,  13. 

Eager  on  rapid  sleds. 

Their  vigorous  youth  in  bold  contention  wheel 
The  long-resounding  course. 

Thomson.  I tinier. 

So  have  I men.  amidst  the  grinning  throng, 

Tho  sledge  procession  slowly  drugg'd  along. 

IJ-yd.  Epsst/e  to  C.  Churchill. 

These  are  fitter  for  drawing  the  sledge,  to  whw-h  the  Laplander 
accustom*  them  t crimes,  and  yokes  them  to  it  bya  strap,  which 
goes  round  the  Deck,  and  coroes  down  between  ibrtr  leg*  The 
sledge  is  extremely  light,  and  shod  at  the  but  lorn  with  the  skin  of 
a young  deer,  Ihe  hair  turned  to  sbde  on  the  fatten  snow. 
Goldsmith.  History  of  the  Earth,  voi.  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  v.  p.  124. 

Usually  fby  connivance,  at  length  ripened  by  Immunity  into 
law)  a sledge  or  hurdle  is  allowed.  «o  preserve  the  offender  from 
the  extreme  torment  of  bving  dragged  on  the  ground  or  pave- 
ment. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  book  ir.  ch.  vi.  p.  92. 
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SLED.  A tied#?  cannot  be  drawn  along  at  smoothly,  and  easily,  and 
— swiftly,  as  a carriage  with  wheels ; hut  it  may  he  dragged. 
SI.KKK.  , Tn*ke.  Ihveniont  of  Purley,  part  l ch.  iii. 

1 SLEDGE.  Sec  Storting. 

Sledge,  D.  aUghrl,  alteghel ; Sw.  alerrga  ; A.  S. 
tlecg,  from  ihe  verb  *(<rg-an,  to  strike;  A.  $.  xtegele, 
any  thing  to  strike  with. 

A tool  to  xlrike  with  ; a heavy  hammer. 

To  1 hrewr  the  i/edge,  to  pitch  the  bar, 

To  wrestle,  and  to  run, 

Thry  all  the  routh  excell’d  so  far, 

That  still  the  priie  they  won. 

DrayUtn.  Thr  Mutrt'  E/ynu w.  A "ymphal  2. 
She's  a good  plain  wenrh.  that  will  do  as  I will  hare  her,  and 
bring  mo  Iwly  boys  to  throw  the  tledge,  and  lift  at  pigs  of  load. 
lieavmamt  and  Fletcher.  The  Scornful  Lady,  act  r.  sc.  1. 


Your  casting  of  the  fledge,  or  learning  how 
To  too  a pike  P all  chang'd  into  a sonnet  P 

Ford.  The  /jtrert  Melancholy,  act  ii,  sc.  1. 
Otherwise  it  woald  follow  that  the  quick  stroke  of  a light 
hommer  should  l»e  of  greater  efficacy  than  any  softer  and  more 
gentle  striking  of  a great  tledge. 

HVktn i.  li  orkt,  to).  iL  p.  121.  Archtmedrt,  book  i.  ch.  viii. 


SLEEK,  or  D.  skehl ; Ger.  tlicht ; Sw.  tlttl ; 
Slick,  A.  S.  nlith;  Goth,  tlahite,  Itecia, 

Sleek,  l smooth  ; D.  1 lechten  ; Ger.  *chlichten% 
SlbbVlv,  ^ to  smoolhen,  to  polish  ; perhaps  from 
Sleekness,  A.  S.  flttgan,  tlie-an  ; Goth.  *lahant 
Slee'ky.  to  beat,  to  beat  flat,  level,  plain,  aiul 
then,  consequentially,  fletk  will  be  smooth,  plain  ; having 
Ihe  glossy  smoothness ; having  the  smoothness  of  an 
oily,  greasy  substance  ; smooth  with  fatness. 


Her  flesh  tender  as  is  a chike 
With  bent  browes,  smoth  and  alike. 

Chaucer.  The  Rum  amt  of  the  Rom,  fob  1 8. 


Thou  snyst  also.  I wslke  out  like  a eat ; 

For  who  no  wulde  senge  the  rattes  akin, 

Th.m  wliI  ihe  cat  wel  dwellen  in  hire  in; 

And  if  the  cattea  skin  bp  alfke  and  gay. 

She  wol  not  dwellen  in  bout  half  a day. 

But  fi.irl h she  wol,  or  any  day  be  dawed, 

To  show  hue  skin,  and  gun  a catrrwawcd. 

Id.  The  If'ifr  of  Botha  Prologue,  v,  3930. 

Fud.  Come,  your  honour. 

Your  house,  and  you  too,  if  you  dare  believe  me. 

Are  well  enough  ; tlerh  up  your  self,  leave  crying. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Chancre,  act  iii.  ac.  1. 


The  third,  a gentle  Squire  Ostlcro  hight. 

Who  will  our  pal  fries  i/irh  with  wisps  of  straw, 

And  in  five  maunger  put  them  oats  enough. 

Id.  The  Kn,ghl  of  the  Burning  Pretie,  aet  iL  tc.  1. 
The  bodie  thereof  is  not  all  over  smooth  and  1 fiche,  fas  we  see 
in  birds*  eg*0  •bieh  excellent  authors  have  tearmed  tenerum,  is 
showed  hy  good  arguments. 

Holland.  Ptiaie,  book  ii.  ch.  iii. 
I!o  clensd  his  hroad-aoild-alvoulder* ; backe  and  head 
Yet  neuer  tam'd.  But  now.  had  fomc  ami  weed, 

Knit  in  the  fame  curies.  Which  dissolu'd  ; and  he 
■V/itif  all  with*weet  oile;  the  sweet  charitie, 

The  vntoucht  virgin  shewd  in  his  attire, 

He  eloth’d  him  with. 

Chapman.  Homer.  CWyi try,  book  vL 
Let  their  heads  hce  t/iche/y  comb'd,  their  blow  costs  brush'd, 
and  their  garden  of  an  indifferent  knit. 

Shahrpextre.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  set  iv.  SC.  1.  fnt.  221. 

1 muffs*,  we  mar  live  to  the  spectacle,  and  the  bearing,  staffs ; 
to  the  stooping  back,  to  the  euow,  or  to  the  aleehneee  of  the  de- 
clining crown.  Felt  ham.  Re  10/re  22. 

t had  said,  that  because  the  remonstrant  was  to  much  offeuded 
with  those  who  were  tart  against  the  prelate*,  sure  he  lov’d  tooth- 
less satyrs,  which  1 took  were  aa  Improper  as  a toothed  tier  hi!  on*. 

Milieu.  Apology  for  Smeet  mourn. 


Now  with  a r rooked  scythe  his  beard  he  tleeht. 

And  mows  the  stubborn  stubhlo  of  his  cheeks. 

iJrydrn.  Ovid.  Mfiamorpkottt,  book  xiii. 
Me,  when  to  town  in  winter  you  repair. 

Battening  in  ease  you'll  find,  tlrrh  fresh,  and  fur. 

Me,  wbo  have  team'd  frutn  Epicurus’  lore. 

Rowe.  To  Richard  Thornhill,  Etg. 

Of  brave  Troxartaa*  line,  whose  tlceky  down, 
la  love  compress'd  Lychomile  the  brown. 

Parnell.  The  Battle  gf  Ihe  Frogi  and  Mice. 
Your  cheeks,  by  tire  king,  are  so  lean, 

That  they're  like  Cynthia’s  in  the  wane. 

Swift.  Sheridan  a Reply, 

Ray.  An  old  hag  once  told  me. 

That  my  frun.*'  hands  should  tear  my  heart,  should  rend 
Koch  string,  and  while  it  wrung  the  master -cord. 

With  a/reh  adulterous  smiles  should  mock  my  woes. 

Mickle.  The  S*ege  of  MaratiUet,  act  ii.  ac  4. 
Thus  all  i*  here  in  motion,  all  is  life; 

The  creaking  wain  bring*  copious  store  of  com  ; 

The  graxiefs  aleeky  kine  obstruct  the  roads. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece . 

[She]  entered  them  to  lie  employed  in  common  drudgery. 
Tlwy  lost  their  aleekntta  and  grace,  and  were  soon  purchased  at 
half  the  value.  Rambler,  No.  138. 

SLEEP,©.  D.  tlarpen ; Ger.  achlaffm; 

Sleep,  n.  A.  S.  s/op-an,  alttp-an ; Goth. 

SlebVer,  tlcp-an,  dormire  ; Wachter  and 

Slec'ppul,  Kilian  derive  from  dap,  larua , 

Slee'py,  \ remistus,  langvidu*  ; D.  tlappcn  ; 

Slee'pily,  I Ger.  xchlaf-en,  lajraret  torpere. 

Sleepiness,  dormire.  Perhaps  from  the  A.  S. 

Slek'pinq,  fi.  daw-ion,  pigrescere. ; Goth,  flaw- 

Slek'plbm,  an,  silcrc,  tticere,  to  be  slow  or 

Sleeplessness.  sluggish,  still,  silent. 

L’otjrravc  says  Fr.  dormir  is  to  tlug  iL  Sleep  is 
inertness,  inactivity,  laziness;  drowsiness,  stupor,  of 
bodily  uud  mental  faculties. 

foute  & turnty  houres  he  upended  in  holy  life, 
yie  fcrst.  viii.  houTea  in  praieT  ablcrtierst, 

£e  tojier.  viii.  honret  in  tlepe  h in  rest- 

R.  Brume,  p.  23. 

Ac  on  a May  morwenyng.  on  Malveme  hulles 
Me  tij  fel  for  to  alepe.  for  wejrfnease  of  wandryng. 

Pitre  Ptouhmnn.  Ft  non,  p.  |. 
Severn*  tin  pen  a seilh  Je  book,  moro  |>an  trfxrj  wynter 
Lcvcden  with  outvn  hy'fiode.  aud  at  )>e  laste  awakeden. 

Id.  It,,  p.  257. 

And  eftsooue  he  cam  and  fuunile  hem  tlepynge  for  her  yghen 
weren  hevyrd.  ffidf.  Matthew,  eh.  xrvi. 

And  he  came,  and  found c them  a tlepe  agovne. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 


And  after  these  thingis  he  aeith  to  hem.  Lasarus  oure  frond 
tie  pith  ; hut  1 go  to  re  yae  him  fro  tleep.  Thcifor  his  diwiplee 
seulen,  Lord,  if  Ite  elepuk,  he  achol  be  «aaf.  But  Jhrvw*  haddw 
settle  uf  his  deeth ; but  thei  geniden  that  he  setde  of  tlepynge  at 
tleep,  H'icAf.  John,  ch.  xi . 

Awl  after  that,  be  sayd  rnto  the.  Our  frvnde  Lazarus  tlepetk , 
but  I go  to  wako  him  out  of  tlepe.  Then  sayde  bys  diacyplea, 
Lorde  vf  he  tlepe , he  shall  do  well  yotiugh.  How  be  it  Jesus 
spake  of  hia  death  ; b'.’t  they  thought  that  he  hadde  apoken  uf  the 
naturall  tlepe.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

A man  to  lyen  hath  great  disease. 

Which  may  nut  tleepe  ne  Test  in  ease. 

Chaucer.  The  Roman!  of  the  Rote,  p.  190. 
This  man  out  hia  slept?  for  fere  abraide ; 

But  when  that  he  was  waked  of  hia  tlepe. 

He  turned  him.  and  toke  of  this  no  kepe  ; 

Him  thought  his  dreme  was  but  a vanilee. 

Thru  twtes  in  his  tiejmg  d reined  he. 

Id  The  Momwt  Prtetteo  Tale,  v.  15014. 


And  aim  it  is  not  like  to  me, 

That  any  herte  should  sleepy  be, 

In  whom  that  Love  his  fir\  dart  woll  smite. 

Id.  The  Cuckoo  and  the  A "ighlingaU, 
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Thou  ahalt,  he  curie,  whan  lime  is 
Awoile,  and  lake  right  good  kepe, 

Whan  tha;  I he  Pojte  is  last  a depe. 

And  that  none  other  nun  be  nie. 

(Jojprr.  Con/,  Am.  book  iL 

A good  father  cedes  no, 

I had  leaner  by  ray  trouth, 

Kr  I were  ftrtte  on  suebe  a slough, 

And  bran*  sue  he  a drpye  somite, 

Bothr  (in  of  my  head  were  out. 

Id.  lb.  book  ir. 

Lo  see  myne  eyes  flow  with  continual  (tares. 

The  body  still  away  dr^lette  it  wesres. 

Wyat.  7b  fa's  Vnkinde  Lout. 

— Nor  think,  though  men  were  none. 

That  hcav'u  would  want  spectators,  Gixl  want  praise, 
Million*  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  deep. 

Altitun.  Paradtte  Loti,  book  iv,  1.  675, 
Hither,  quoth  he,  me  Archimago  sent. 

He  that  tho  stohburue  sprites  can  wisely  tame, 

He  bids  thee  to  him  wind  for  his  intent 
A fit  false  dreamt,  that  can  elude  the  deeper*  sent. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Qneene,  book  L can.  I, 
Distrust  will  cure  a lethargy ; of  a deepfmt  man  it  makes  a 
wakeful  one,  and  so  keeps  out  poverty. 

Scott.  Ettay  of  Drapery,  (1635,)  p.  139. 

You  euer 

Ham*  wish’d  the  deeping  of  this  busincs,  neuer  desir'd 
It  to  be  stir’d;  but  oft  haue  hindred,  oft 
The  passages  made  toward  it. ' 

Shaktpcare.  Henry  Fill,  act  ii.  sc.  4.  fol.  218, 

A crown. 

Golden  in  show,  is  but  a wreath  of  thorns, 

Brings  dangers,  troubles,  cares,  and  deeplnt  nights 
To  him  who  wears  the  regal  diadem, 

W hen  on  his  shoulder*  each  man’s  burden  lira. 

Milton.  ParatUt*  Regained,  book  ii.  1,  458. 
Without  the  castle,  in  the  earth  is  found 
-v  A care  resembling  ifre/ry  Morpheus'  cell, 

In  strange  meander*  winding  under  grouod, 

Where  darkness  seeks  continually  lo  dwell. 

Drayton.  The  Baroni  Hart. 

I rather  chose  to  endure  the  wound*  of  those  darts,  which  envy 
ensteth  or  novelty,  than  to  go  on  solely  and  drepily  in  the  easy 
ways  of  ancient  mistaking*.  Baleigh. 

That  is  very  memorable  which  Seneca  tell*  us  of  great  Meonas, 
that  in  three  yerrs  he  slept  not  so  much  us  the  apace  of  an  hour ; 
which,  however,  Ltpoius  thinks  good  to  mitigate  with  a favourable 
construction,  as  conceiving  an  impossibility  of  an  absolute  deep- 
Utttnttte. 

Hall,  llorkt,  vol.  iii.  fill.  571.  The  Balm  of  Otlettd. 

- — O sacred  rest. 

Sweet  pleasing  tleep,  of  all  the  pinr’rs  the  best  I 
O peace  of  mind,  repairer  of  decay. 

Whose  balms  renew  the  limbs  to  labours  of  the  day, 

Cars  shuns  thy  soft  approach,  and  sullen  flies  away. 

Drydcn.  Ovid.  Metamorphoeet,  book  xi. 
Nor  love  is  always  of  a vicious  kind, 

But  oft  to  virtuous  nets  inflames  the  mind, 

Awakes  the  deepy  vigour  of  the  soul, 

And,  brushing  o’er,  adds  motion  to  the  pool. 

Id.  Cyman  and  IpAigmia. 

Towards  tl»e  latter  end  of  their  prayer,  they  loudly  invoke  their 
prophet,  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  both  old  and  young 
bawling  out  very  strangely,  as  if  they  intended  to  fright  him  out  of 
his  deepineu  or  neglect  of  them. 

I)  ampier.  Fay  age* , vol.  i.  ch,  xii.  p.  343.  Atmo  1666. 
For  quiet,  friend,  the  soldier  fights. 

Bears  weary  marches,  tleeplctt  nights, 

For  this  feeds  bard,  and  lodges  cold. 

Otway.  Ode  16. 

After  some  time  those  who  had  charge  of  the  basket  placed 
themselves  round  it  upon  the  ground,  and  leaning  upon  it.  appeared 
to  go  to  deep;  the  others,  improving  their  opportunity,  came 
gently  upon  them,  and,  lifting  tnem  up  fromlbe  basket,  carried  off 


thair  prize;  tha  deepen  *«in  after  awaking,  mused  toe  basket*  BLEEP, 
but  presently  fell  a dancing,  without  any  farther  regarding  their  — 
1°***  Cook.  Foyaget.  vot.  i.  book  i.  cb.  ix.  p.  248.  5LEKVK. 

The  story  of  the  Seven  Sleeper t has  been  adopted,  and  adorned,  > ^ y—  * 
by  the  nations  from  Bengal  to  Africa,  who  profess  the  Maho- 
metan religion;  and  some  vestige*  of  a siufllar  tradition  have  been 
discovered  in  the  remote  extremities  of  Scandinavia. 

Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fait  of  the  Homan  Empire,  vol.  vi.  ch.  xxxtii. 
p.  35. 

What  age  and  sickness,  far  a man  so  bold. 

Had  done,  we  know  not — none  beheld  him  old  : 

By  night  aa  business  urg’d,  he  sought  the  wood, 

The  ditch  wss  deep,  the  ruin  had  caus’d  a flood  ; 

The  foot-bridge  fail’d,  he  plung’d  benrath  the  deep, 

And  dept,  if  truth  were  his,  th’  eternal  deep. 

Crabbe.  Pariih  Reg  it  ter. 

SLEEPWALKING.  See  Somnambulism. 

SLEET,  1 A.  S.  tliht,  a shower.  We  call  what 
Slkb'ty.  J is  between  snow  anti  rain  sleele.  Somner. 

It  is  (Tooke)  the  past  participle  of  tle-an,  projictre , to 
cast  forth.  Slewed,  sired,  sleet.  See  Slf.ight,  infra. 

Something',  that  which  (between  snow  ami  rain)  is 
cast  forth,  re.  from  the  clouds. 

Tho  bitter  frostrs  with  the  deet  and  rain 
Destroyed  hau  tho  grene  iu  awry  yerd. 

Chaucer.  The  Frunheleinet  Tale,  V.  11562. 

He  saw  them  in  thir  forms  of  battel  rang’d. 

How  quick  they  wheel’d,  and  flying  behind  them  shot 
Sharp  deet  of  arrowy  shower  against  the  ty* 

Of  thir  pursuers,  attl  overcame  by  flight. 

Milton.  Paradtte  Regained,  book  iii.  1.  311, 

Now  van  to  van  the  foremost  squadrons  meet, 

The  midmost  battle*  hastening  up  behind, 

Who  view  fan-  off  the  storm  of  tailing  deft. 

And  hear  their  thunder  rattling  in  the  wind. 

Dry  den.  Annul  Mit  sbi/is. 

O’er  Cornwall's  diff*  the  tempest  roar’d, 

High  on  the  screaming  nut-mew  soar’d  ; 

On  Tiataggd’s  topmost  tower 
Darksome  fell  the  deety  shower. 

If  art  on.  The  Grave  of  Kiny  Arthur. 

In  the  night  the  wind  increased  to  a strong  gale  attended  with 
deet  and  snow,  and  obliged  tia  to  double.reef  our  top-sails. 

Cook.  F tyaget,  voL  iii.  book  i.  cit.  iii.  p.  39. 

SLEEVE,  Skinner  derives  from  D.  tloore. 

Sleeveless.  J'  Ugmen ; A.  S.  *l$f,  ( tlef ) formerly 
called  earm-tlife , that  with  which  the  arm  is  covered ; 
the  past  participle  of  sir  fan,  (D.  tloouen 5)  induere,  to 
pul  on,  clothe,  or  cover. 

Sleevelets  (met.)  means,  without  a cover  or  pretence. 

Tooke, 

A cover  or  clothing  for  the  arm. 

To  laugh  in  the  sleeve , to  lautth  covertly. 

I say,  he  toko  out  of  his  owra  dere, 

A trine  of  silver  (yiel  mote  he  cheve) 

Which  tha«  ne  was  tut  a just  mice  of  weight 

Chaucer.  The  Chtmanr*  Vemannet  Tale,  v,  16693, 

" Good  childe,"  (quod  the.)  44  what  echeth  soche  renome  to  th* 
conscience  of  a wire  man,  that  loketh  and  mea»ureth  his  good 
nc»se,  not  by  tlenelette  wordr*  of  the  people,  but  by  sothfsstncss* 
of  conscience;  by  God  nut  hinge, 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Lotte,  book  ii. 

For  than  is  nouertee  at  gate, 

And  taketh  hym  cuen  by  ilw  time. 

Gutter.  Conf.  Am.  book  v. 

■ - For  she  had  sent 

The  rest  on  tlreoelette  errands  from  her  side. 

Fnxrtfaz.  Godfrey  of  finltoigne,  hook  v».  at.  89. 

Yet  when  he  hath  mr  cr  ibbed  p.imphlet  read 
As  oftentimes  as  Philip  hath  b*n  dead. 

Bids  all  the  finis*  haunt  each  peevish  line 
That  thu*  have  rack’d  their  friendly  readers'  eyne ; 

Worse  than  the  Logogrv  phes  of  later  time*. 

Or  hundreth  riddles  shak’d  to  deevr/ttsr  rhymes. 

Hall.  Satire  1.  Look  iv. 
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SLEEVE.  Thoir  armour  is  a piare of  baffUloe-hide,  ahoprd  like  our  carter*' 
— frocks,  being  without  »/trv*$,  and  soared  both  sides  togvthnv,  with 
SLKNT.  holes  for  the  hind  and  th*  arms  to  come  forth. 

■ v — - Uampirr.  I 'ayuges,  sol.  i.  eh.  «v.  p.  432.  Amm  IM7. 

She  bogs  an  idle  pin  of  all  she  meets. 

And  hoards  them  in  her  sleeve;  but  needful  food, 

Tlxiu^'h  pnr**’d  with  hanger  aft,  or  cornel*- r rlaaths. 
Though  pinch'd  with  cold,  asks  never. — Kate  w eras'd. 

Cemper.  l\e  Tusk. 

Th.it  groat  observer  of  Nature,  Cervantes,  mode  Sanoho  (to  save 
himself  front  the  vexation  of  a drrw/rnr  errand)  palm  upon  his 
master  a superstitions  Duleinea. 

lVarb*trttm.  Harks,  vol.  ui  p.  39ft.  The  Divine  fagotto* i,  book  iii. 

SLE'NDER,  | D.  tlindrr,  tenuis,  cxii it,  is  np- 

Slk'ndkriy,  plied  to  any  thing  easily  broken  or 

Si.k'ndehnrs*.  j ben*;  of  small  substance,  and  may 
be  of  the  same  origin  as  slant  ; to  bend  nut  of  a right 
line. 

Small  in  hulk  or  dimensions,  in  girth  or  circumfer- 
ence : small,  thin  ; slight,  weak. 

Hire  frruhc  beaatre,  and  hire  nge  tendra. 

Hire  middcl  small,  hire  arrant  long  and  sr/endre. 

Chanter.  71r  Murchantn  Tate,  y.  957$. 
This  maketh  that  oar  herres  ben  so  sc  lender 
And  fable,  that  they  moun  not  wel  rngmdre. 

' Id.  Thr  Mmkes  Prologue,  v.  13941. 

Aulua  Gtdlius  sayeth,  that  it  were  a great  dsals  better  for  a 
mao  to  bee  sharpely  rebuked,  yea  and  openly  to  hane  his  Gullet 
published  of  his  enemy,  then  to  bee  coldly  and  slenderly  prayed  of 
his  frende. 

Pritk.  Worker,  p.  4.  7b  the  Christian  Reader. 

And  that  he  had  then  advised  the  king  to  lesve  out  that  point, 
or  to  touch  il  more  slnsderty. 

Slrype.  Kn  frtiiutrcnJ  Memorials,  vol.  1.  book  i.  eh.  XXvi.  p.  292. 

And  upon  the  other  side,  the  slenderness  of  the  abused  authority 
of  the  Poiie;  which,  by  pa*  ie nee  uf  princes,  simplicity  or  the 
people,  ambitious  avarice  of  his  predecessors,  and  process  of  time, 
was  grown  to  this  intolerable  iniquity. 

Id.  Henry  VIII.  vol.  t.  hook  i.  ch.  XXliiL  p.  376. 
Her  fickle  hart  conceived  hasty  fyre, 

Like  sparkes  of  fire  which  fall  in  iriendrr  flex. 

That  shortly  brent  into  extreme  tlesyre. 

And  ransackt  all  her  veinet  with  passion  entyrr. 

Spenser.  Faerte  Qnrrne,  book  iii,  can.  2. 
We  now  have  playde,  Augustus,  wantonly, 

Turning  our  song  into  a tender  muse. 

And,  like  a cobweb  weaving  slenderly. 

Have  oiK-ly  playde.  Id.  FtrgiTs  Gnat. 

Foe  when  a man  hath  no  reason  for  hit  faith,  but  a great  many 
lusts  against  it,  the  slenderest  shows  of  probability  wiil  suffice  to 
make  him  an  infidel. 

Scoff,  Christian  lA/t,  |>ait  ti.  ch,  iii.  p,  218. 

Now  vapour  being  an  Accident  or  an  affection  of  matter,  that 
relates  to  our  tongiw,  palate,  and  other  organs  of  taste,  it  may  very 
possibly  be,  that  the  small  parts  of  a hndv  mov  he  of  such  a size 
and  shape,  aa  either  by  their  extreme  fitl  Jewett.  or  by  their  sfrw- 
drt  ness,  oe  by  their  figure,  to  b«  unable  to  pierce  into’  and  make 
percej4ible  impression  upon  the  nerves  oe  membranous  parts  of 
the  Mgnss  nf  taste. 

Hoyle.  Works,  voL  i.  p.  574.  The  Sceptical  Ckymxst. 

The  greater  part  cannot,  from  the  slenderness  of  their  fortunes, 
make  such  a eom|Hrnsatum  as  might  probably  be  required  bv  him 
fa  tutor]  when  found. 

A"ox.  Works,  vol  i.  p.  1 00.  Hints  to  Ymng  Men. 

SLENT,  slants , sly  jokes  or  petty  lie*.  u He  slants 
a good  deal,  he  i*  given  to  lying.”  Bmckett.  Sl>nt.  in 
the  first  Quotation  from  North,  is  in  the  subsequent  Edi- 
tion (1676)  jest.  See  Narex.  It  should,  perhaps,  be 
written,  ns  in  RrockcU,  slant , meaning 

Sloping  or  bending,  (ac.  out  of  a right  line.)  bending 
or  curving,  going  or  dealing  crookedly. 

One  Proteus,  a jdeasaunt,  conceited  mao,  and  that  ©mid  stent 
Jmely. 

1 Worth . P/utarrk.  Lives,  fob  744.  Alexander  the  Great. 


He  hail  no  great  liking  of  these  dark  and  mystical  arguments  SI, ENT 

of  some  that  think  t»  hide  v>-itue  in  the  obscurity  of  tbeir  words,  

but  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  true  practice  thereof;  though  SI.KS- 
otherwisc  h«  was  as  pleasant  a man  to  give  a fine  stent  in  ms-  WICK 
course  os  could  be  pot  tilde  to  be  found.  . , 

Mortk.  Pint  arch.  Lives,  £ol.  918.  Kpamdsandeu.  v_ ' 

And  when  Cleopatra  found  Antoniua*  jests  and  stents  to  be  but 
gross  snd  souldisr-like,  in  plain  manner,  she  gave  it  him  finely, 
and  without  fear  taunted  him  thoroughly. 

Id.  Ik.  fol.  763.  Antonins. 

SLESWICK,  a Province  or  Denmnrk  with  the  title 
of  Duchy,  extend*  from  54°  O'  to  55°  29'  North  lati- 
tude, and  from  7°  57'  15"  to  11°  22'  15"  East  longi- 
tude. It  comprises  part  of  the  Danish  peninsula,  and 
in  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  diocese  of  Rib«  ; on  the 
North-East  by  the  Little  Bell,  where  it  possesses  the 
Island  of  Aariie ; on  the  East  by  the  Baltic,  in  which  it 
has  the  Islands  of  Alsen  and  £rCe;  on  the  South  by 
Holstein,  where  it  confines  with  the  river  Eyder  and 
the  canal  of  Kiel ; and  on  the  West  by  the  North  Sea, 
in  which  the  Islands  of  Nordstrand,  Pelvorm,  Hoge, 

Langeness,  Amrumue,  Fohr,  SyhOe,  and  Romue  belong 
to  it,  either  wholK  or  in  pari.  The  superficial  extent  of 
the  Duchy  is  about  3540  square  miles. 

The  Eastern  coast  is  deeply  indented,  and  in  parti-  Face  ullbs 
cular  the  gulfs  of  Apenrade,  Flensborg,  and  Eckenforde  country, 
run  tar  inland ; its  Western  coast  line  is  marked  by  ^"culture, 
numerous  sandbanks,  and  the  drifting  of  the  sand  lure 
has  formed  extensive  downs,  which  are  gradually  en- 
croaching on  the  country.  These  moving  sands  extend 
from  its  Northern  border  as  far  as  Hover,  where  the 
ntartrh  soil  begins,  and  the  vegetation  is  protected  hy 
immense  sea-dikes,  often  rising  to  the  height  of  18  or 
20  feet.  The  surface  of  the  Duchy  is  in  general  Hat,  but 
a line  of  bills  sepn rales  the  basin  of  the  North  Sea 
from  tbut  of  the  Baltic.  In  the  Eastern  districts  of  the 
country  the  soil  is  tolerably  fertile;  mid  in  the  interior 
marsh-land  and  heath  are  intermixed  with  productive 
strips  of  ground.  The  country  furnishes  grain  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  consisting  chiefly 
of  rye  and  barley,  with  colza,  hemp,  flax,  and  potatoes. 

The  richer  soils  are  mostly  devoted  to  pasture.  There 
is  a deficiency  of  wood,  but  ihe  turf-pits  jield  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  fuel.  Horned  cattle  nud  sheep  enter 
largely  into  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  Province,  and 
the  fisheries  provide  employment  for  numerous  hands. 

As  most  families  weave  their  own  cloth,  linen,  Ac.,  there 
are  few  manufactories  in  the  Duchy,  and  these  are  mostly 
at  Flensborg. 

M 'Rial  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Sleswick,**  says  Dr.  General 
Clarke,  “ which  a traveller  must  pass  :n  his  route  from  features. 
Flensborg  to  Apenrade  is  particularly  interesting  to  Eng- 
lishmen, because  the  very  name  of  their  country,  the 
features  of  its  inhabitants,  and  many  of  it*  manner* 
were  hence  derived.  It  is  called  Angrln;  but  this  word 
is  pronounced  exactly  as  we  pronounce  England  or 
Engvlonde.  We  were  surprised  at  the  number  of  Eng- 
lish laces  we  met;  and  the  resemblance  is  not  confined 
to  features.  Many  article*  of  dress  and  many  customs 
are  common  to  the  two  countries.  The  method  of  cul- 
tivating and  dividing  the  land  is  the  same  in  both  : the 
meadows  hounded  by  quickset  hedges,  or  by  fences 
made  of  intertwisted  boughs,  reminded  us  of  Kent, 

Surrey,  and  Sussex.  The  natural  appearance  of  the 
country  i*  also  like  the  South  of  England,  being  diver- 
sified by  numerous  bill*  and  valleys,  adorned  with  nou- 
rishing woods  and  fertile  fields.” 

The  exports  consist  of  grain,  horses  of  the  same  race  Commerce. 
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SLKS-  us  the  famous  Holstein  breed,  horned  cattle,  wool,  but- 
WICK.  ter,  cheese,  fish,  Ac.  Flensborg  is  the  chief  commercial 
8LP  town,  and  trade  to  some  extent  is  likewise  carried  on 
VOGTIA.  at  Husum,  ApenraHc,  and  Sieswick.  Excluding  vessels 
y,  wiv~u_. ' under  20  tons  burthen,  there  belonged,  in  1830,  to  the 
Duchy,  1022  ships,  whose  united  tonnage  amounted  to 
33,926  tons. 

Sieswick  is  divided  into  fourteen  bailiwicks,  rir. 
Gottorp,  Flensborg,  Sonderborg  with  the  Islands  of 
Alsen  and  jErtie,  Norburg,  Apvnrade,  Hadersleben, 
Tondern,  with  the  Islands  of  Fobr  and  SyltOe,  BredsUult, 
Husum  and  Sehwadstadt,  Lygum,  HGtlen,  Nordstruud, 
Eidcrstadt,  Stapelholm,  and  Fehutern.  Population  of 
Chief  the  Duchy,  in  1835,430,258, 

town*  Sieswick,  (Schleswig,)  the  capital  of  the  Duchy,  is 

seated  at  the  extremity  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  named  the 
Schley,  and  rises  above  it  in  an  ampbilbeatrical  form. 
It  is  irregularly  built,  and  consists  of  fourdistinct  quar- 
ters ; the  castle  of  Gottorp  with  its  park  and  dependen- 
cies ; the  Loll futs , which  is  a single  street ; the  Fried- 
richsbcrg,  which  covers  a small  hill ; and  the  AUttadl , 
or  old  town,  in  the  centre.  The  chief  building  of  the 
town  is  the  castle  of  Gottorp  ; the  cradle  of  that  branch 
of  the  House  of  Holstein  now  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Russia,  and  the  residence  of  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Duchies  of  Sieswick  and  Holstein.  There  are  here  five 
Churches,  three  Hospitals  or  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  se- 
veral other  charitable  establishments.  The  manufactures 
are  trifling  ; and  the  depth  of  water  in  the  port  does  not 
exceed  nine  feet,  so  that  vessels  of  smull  burthen  only 
can  trade  here ; about  200  enter  the  port  annually. 
Sieswick  was  formerly  an  imperial  town,  belonging  to 
the  Hanseatic  League,  and  of  rnnch  more  importance 
than  it  is  at  present.  Population  7000.  North  latitude 
54°  32',  East  longitude  9°  42'. 

Flensborg , which  lies  about  20  miles  North  of  the 
above  town,  is  clean,  well-built,  and  the  most  flourishing 
lace  in  the  peninsula  of  Jutland.  Its  handsomest 
uildings  are  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  Exchange,  and  Theatre; 
and  it  contains  four  Churches,  a Hospital,  College, 
Naval  School,  a public  library,  a printing-office,  and 
numerous  manufactories.  The  sugar-refineries  here,  and 
manufactories  of  soap,  pottery,  and  snuff,  are  on  rather 
a large  scale;  and  there  are  likewise  some  oil-mills  and 
a brass  foundery.  Its  port,  situated  at  the  Western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Flensborg-Jiurd , is  annually  entered  by 
more  than  800  vessels,  250  of  which  belong  to  the  place. 
Population  18,000.  North  latitude  54°  42',  East  lon- 
gitude 9°  27'. 

Of  the  islands  belonging  to  the  Duchy,  that  of  Nord - 
strand,  though  scarcely  six  miles  in  diameter,  is  fertile 
and  peopled  by  from  2000  to  3000  inhabitants.  It  pos- 
sesses an  excellent  race  of  horned  cattle ; the  cows  yield- 
ing about  eleven  quarts  of  milk  daily.  FcJAr,  which  has 
a population  of  about  6000  souls,  is  frequented  in  the 
season  as  a bathing-place,  and  is  also  celebrated  for  its 
oysters,  which  form  a considerable  export  to  Hamburg. 
About  50,000  wild  ducks  are  yearly  taken  here.  It 
should  be  observed  that  only  the  Eastern  halt’  of  F6hr 
belongs  to  the  Duchy  of  Sieswick,  the  rest  being  included 
in  Jutland  ; the  same  holds  good  of  some  of  the  other 
islands.  The  remaining  ones,  os  Syltoe,  Ac.,  are  chiefly 
inhabited  by  fishermen. 

Clarke,  Travel *,  purt  Hi.  Scandinavia ; Feldborg, 
Denmark  Delineated;  Malte-Drun  ; Bell,  Geography. 

SLEVOGTIA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by 
Reichenboch  after  J.  H.  Slevogi,  a German  botanist.  It 


belongs  to  the  class  Ptntandri <*.  order  Monogynia,  and  8LK- 
the  natural  family  of  Gentianea.  Generic  character:  *0GT1A« 
calyx  tubular,  five-toothed ; corolla  funnel-shaped ; limb  buck, 
five-clefl;  stamens  five,  enclosed  ; filaments  filiform,  fur-  y—  ' 
nished  each  with  a cup-shaped  scale  on  the  inside  at  the 
base;  anthers  linear,  apiculate;  stigma  capitate;  cap- 
sule ovate,  crustaceous,  one-cciled ; valves  with  pla- 
centiferous,  bent-in  edges;  seed  minute,  globose,  scro- 
biculatc. 

This  genus,  which  is  separated  from  Exacum,  con- 
sists of  a single  species,  a perennial  plant,  a native  of 
India  ; it  has  a creeping  woody  root;  tetragonal,  simple 
stems ; narrow,  lunceolule,  three-nerved  leaves,  and 
small,  axillary,  sessile,  while  flowers. 

SLEW,  see  Slay. 

SLEY,)  A.  S.  site,  pectin  lectori*,  the  slay  of  a 
Sleid.  J weaver's  loom.  Sumner.  Perhaps  (Skinner) 
from  the  A.  S.  slag-an,  slaan , to  strike,  to  beat ; per- 
cusso  feriunt  insecti  pectine  denies,  Ovid,  Metamor- 
phoses, fib.  vi.  v.  58.  See  the  Quotation  from  Croxall. 

Mr.  Thomson'  says,  a slay  is 

A weaver’s  reed  fastened  in  a frame  which  beat s the 
woof  close  In  the  web. 

Thru.  No  ? why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle  immate- 
rial! skivne  of  sltyd  silkc  ? 

Skukrptare.  Trey/ut  amd  Crcttida,  act  V.  sc.  1.  fob  100. 

B'et  when  she  weav'd  the  sUided  silk 
With  fingers  lung,  small,  white  as  milk. 

Id.  Pericles,  act  iv. 

Around  the  solid  beam  the  web  is  ty’d, 

While  hollow  cunts  the  parting  warp  divide; 

Thro'  which  with  nimble  flight  the  shuttles  play, 

And  for  the  woof  prepare  a ready  way  ; 

The  woof  and  warp  unite,  press'd  by  the  toothy  slay. 

Crvxail.  Uctd.  Metamorphoses,  bixik  vi. 

SLICE,)  Junius  writes  s-chse,  and  derives  from 

Slice.  $ A.  S.  tUl-iui , to  slit ; Ger.  schleisscn,  tcin- 
drre,Jitidere,  to  slit,  to  split. 

To  divide,  to  cut ; usually,  to  cut  into  pieces  broad 
and  flat. 

Any  thing  so  formed  as  to  cut  into  such  pieces : the 
piece  or  part  so  cut. 

Dog,  (he  replied,)  urge  not  my  ruth,  by  parents,  Soule,  nor  knees, 

I would  to  God  that  any  rage  would  let  me  cote  the  raw. 

Site’ I into  pieces. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xxii. 

They  then  stidd  off  his  ears,  and  nail’d  them  upon  the  gates  of 
the  city.  Howell,  letter  19,  book  i.  sec.  1* 

In  the  burning  turns  it  often  with  a slice  or  apnttuU. 

Holland.  1‘lmie,  book  xxxiv.  ch.  xi. 

Lay  a peece  of  silver  ok  upon  a sclise,  plate,  or  firepan  of  yron 
red  hot,  if  it  continue  white  still,  it  is  very  good,  if  the  same  be- 
come reddish,  goe  it  may  for  good  too  in  a lower  degree ; but  in 
case  it  look  blacke,  there  is  no  gooduesse  at  all  in  it 

Id.  Ib.  book  xxx.  ch.  viiL 

Whereas  the  pellican  hath  a Leake  hroade  and  flat,  much  like 
the  slice  of  apothecuhes  and  chirurgions,  with  which  they  spreads 
their  ploistera,  no  way  fit  to  pierce. 

Hake  will.  Apologie,  p.  13. 

Now  let  us  imagine  an  iron  bar  sliced  out  into  a multitude  of 
platrS  as  thin  *■  paper  and  perfectly  smooth. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  voL  ii,  part  i.  ch.  kii.  p.  52 

Be  his  the  great  concern  to  show, 

If  Roman  gowns  were  tied  or  no  ; 

Whether  the  Grecians  took  a slice 
Four  times  a day,  or  only  twice, 

Lloyd.  A Dialogue, 

SLICK.  Sec  Sleek. 
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SLIDE. 


A.S  *lid-an,  ilitfer-ian ; D .slid- 
derm,  ilt  ddernt,  labi , dilabi ; 

To  move  in  a continuous,  unin- 
terrupted motion  ; without  step  or 
rotation ; to  move  or  pass  ulottg 
smoothly,  silently,  secretly,  stilly  ; 
also  without  firmness  of  step,  with- 


SLIDE,  n. 

Slide,  d. 

Slider, 

Sli'dbr, 

Sli'ddir. 

Sli'dinoness, 

Rli'dkorote.r.  J 

out  resistance. 

But  it  in  ympoasiblc  that  thei  that  ben  ootrys  light  ned  and  ban 
taastul  also  an  heueoli  glifte,  and  ben  maud  p wiener  is  of  the 
Hooly  Goost,  and  nethelrs  ban  taaatid  the  good  word  of  God,  and 
the  verities  of  the  world  to  comynge.  and  U u ifidwn  fur  awei.that 
thei  ben  renewed  cfUoune  to  peaauuce. 

Hi  n't/".  Ebrewu,  ch.  ri. 


For  bothe  Troilua  and  Troie  tonn 
Shall  knotlesee  throughout  her  herte  tiide, 

For  she  well  take  a purport  for  to  abide. 

Chamtr.  Tnnhtt  and  Creteide,  book  t. 


lie  poureth  pcesen  rpon  tl*e  hatches  slider. 

Id.  QWfBlfBI  Queene  of  Egypt- 
Tlie  which  wnmlryng  happe*  nattwhms*,  thitke  declining  low- 
ness* of  the  ycrth  and  the  flowyng  order  of  the  tiwiyng  wuter 
gouetDi'th.  Id.  Boocins.  Dr  Conitiatione,  book  v. 

For  thy  but  if  a fame*  hi*  will 
Fro  lustra  of  hi*  flnw  rertreyne, 

Aireyn  hym  telle  he  raaketli  a treyne. 

Into  the  which*  if  that  he  •fide, 

Hym  were  bettcT  go  betide. 

CtAttr,  Con/-  dm,  book  vil. 
Fot  than  he  Irreth  hit  lustie  were. 

With  dronkeship,  and  note  not  whither 
To  go,  the  wales  bene  »0  tinier. 

In  which*  he  nmie  per  cat  to  fall, 

That  he  aha)!  breke  hit  wittea  all. 

Id.  lb.  book  tL 

Often  [he!  had  used  to  he  an  actor  in  traged-es,  where  lie  had 
learned,  iwiHun  a tiidmgneu  of  language,  acquaintance  with  many 
passions,  and  to  frame  hi*  face  to  bear  the  figure  of  them. 

Sidney.  Arcadia , book  ii.  p.  367. 

It  chnunst  (eternall  God  that  chaunce  did  guide) 

As  he  recoiled  bockrward,  in  the  mire 
His  nigh  forwvarn-d  feeble  feet  did  thde, 

And  duwue  be  fi  ll,  with  dread  of  shame  tore  terrifide. 

Spent  er.  Faerie  Queene,  l<ook  i.  can.  11. 
On  a night  when  the  lieutenant  and  hr  for  their  disport  were 
plairing  ut  titdegrwie  or  ahoofleUiord,  tuddculie  commeth  from  the 
cardinal  a manilalum  1o  execute  Ki  dare  on  the  morrow. 

Htdituhcd.  Chramein  of  Ireland , Anno  1528. 

In  all  her  religion,  and  in  all  l*cr  actions  of  relation  towards  God, 
•lie  had  as  strange  evenness  and  untroubled  p iwagr,  tinting  tuward 
her  ocean  of  God  and  of  infinity  with  a certain  and  silent  motion. 

Taylor.  Sermon  8.  veil.  iti.  p.  272. 
Then  looker  upon  a hill,  who**  tinting  aides 
A goodly  flock*,  like  wiuter's  cuv’ring,  hides. 

IS  roime.  lirUanma't  Pat  Infill,  book  ii.  aong  3. 
Then  Pyrrhus,  thus : Go  thou  from  me  to  fate ; 

And  to  nay  father  my  foul  deeds  relate. 

Now  die.  With  that  he  dragg'd  the  trembling  sire 
SHddering  through  clutter'd  Mood  and  holy  mire 
(The  mingled  paste  his  murder'd  son  had  made) 
llaul’d  from  beneath  the  violated  shade, 

Aud  on  the  sarreil  pile  the  royal  victim  laid. 

Dry  den.  f’trgti.  AZnrid,  book  ii. 
They  have  not  only  tiiJ  imjierceptilily,  hot  have  plunged  openly 
into  artifice. 

Lftrd  Btitnghroke.  IFefks,  vel.  V.  p.  293.  Ettay  on  Homan 
Knowledge. 

For  as  young  children,  who  are  tied  in 
Go-carts,  to  keep  their  steps  from  tiiding; 

When  members  knit,  and  legs  grow  stronger, 

Make  use  of  s-icb  machine  no  longer. 

Prior.  F.pud/e  to  Fleet  u-ood  Shephard,  Eoq. 
Prospects,  however  lovely,  may  be  seen 
Till  half  their  beauties  fade;  the  weary'  sight. 

Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smile,  tiidet  off 
Fastidious,  seeking  less  familiar  scenes. 

Cotrper.  The  Talk,  book  L 


SLIGHT,  adj.  or 

Sleight, 

Slight,  n. 

Slight,  p. 

Si.i'ghten,  v. 

Slighter, 

Sli'chtfcl, 

Sli'giitingly, 

Sli'ghtly, 

Slightness, 

Sli'ghtv. 


Our  won!  seems  formed  thus : 8LIGHT. 
• lay  or  sley,  (sec  ante ,)  sleyed, 
sley’d,  nitrile  or  .sleight. 

Scotch,  slight;  D.  sUckUn, 
slichlcn ; Ger.  u filichten,  <fc- 
'fstruerc,  dirimere . eterlcrc,  from 
A.  S.  ala  hail,  percuterr,  coder  e, 
decider e,  dejicerc , (to  slay,)  to 
strike  or  bent,  to  strike,  to  fall  or 
cause  to  fall,  to  cast  down.  See 
Skinner,  Junius,  and  also  Ja- 


mieson . To  slight  is 

To  cast  or  throw  down,  to  overthrow,  to  destroy,  to 
demoliah.  Sec  ihe  Quotation  from  Clarendon. 

To  cast  down  or  away ; to  reject,  to  abject,  sc.  as  of 
little  worth  ; to  contemn  ; to  neglect,  to  disregard. 

FalstafT was  slighted , i.e.  thrown  into  the  river;  the 
letters  of  Cassius  were  slighted  off,  i.  t.  thrown  off  or 
aside ; disregarded. 

The  maid  puts  him  off,  slights  him.  t.  e.  throws  him 
aside;  the  dreadful  laws  were  loosely  slighted,  thrown 
or  put  aside,  disregarded,  contemned.  And  thus  slight, 
the  adj.,  is 

Abject  or  cast  aside,  ar.  as  of  little  value  ; of  little  force 
or  strength ; and  thus  further,  inconsiderate,  inefficient, 
weak,  feeble,  small,  slender. 

Sleight  of  hand  ; an  adroit,  dexterous  cast  or  motion 
of  the  hand ; adroitness,  dexterity ; cast  (q.  r.)  was 
used,  consequentially,  as  equivalent  to.  to  forecast  or 
project,  to  contrive. 

And  sleight,  met.,  is  a dexterous  trick  or  contrivance, 
a subtle  manoeuvre,  an  act  of  slyness.  See  Sly  aud 
Sley. 


— " " And  stele  up  on  mtfn  enrmj 

For  to  slue  hym  tirklichr.  ilehirt  ich  by  pakd- 

Fieri  IMouhwtan.  lition,  p,  93. 
And  hardily  they  dorsten  lay  hir  neeke, 

The  shuhl  nut  stele  hem  half  a j>eckc 
Of  cum  by  tiny  hie  no  by  force  hrm  reve. 

Chaucer.  7\t  Hem  Tate,  v.  3937. 

Thei  lira  clerkes,  and  courts  avir  re, 

Thor  pore  lenaunce  fully  thri  title. 

Id.  The  P/oirmannea  Tale,  p.  3. 
Tho  wcOrea  they,  and  ret  hrm  douo  and  etc, 

And  after  nouire  fo.lt  i/ight/y  Pandoras 
Gan  draw  him  to  the  window  nye  the  street. 

UL  Trotiua  and  Cretcide,  book  ii. 

The  sacrilege  whiche  he  wrought 
Was  entire  why  the  Grvke*  sought 
Onto  the  tow  no,  and  it  belaie. 

Ami  wolden  ut-uvr  parte  aware. 

TUI  what  by  tierght,  ai»d  what  bv  strength, 

They  had  it  wonne  in  hmlc  and  length. 

And  hreote,  and  alay  no,  that  was  within. 

(rower.  Conf.  Am.  book  v. 

And  though*  it  be  darkened  wilh  men’s  tierghtye  ingling  and 
cotraterfait  ctaftn,  on  it  wer  with  certain  nrivts  for  a while  ; )Tt  at 
the  tune  of  (>od  apoyntrd,  it  burateth  out  ag&iu,  and  thowvth  it 
relf  clexely  like  the  sonnr.  whan  darkmr*  is  Itanitbcd  and  chaved 
away.  H tnchettre.  Of  True  OMinw,  fob  6. 

For  the  initruction  of  my  coincide*  in  the  matter,  I haue  not 
tinghlly  looked,  but  by  manvyem  thtdied  and  aduisediy  considred. 

Sir  Thomas  Mare.  Woekti,  p.  1435. 

Alai  bow  long  wyll  you  lacke  vnderatanding  9 perccyua  you  not 
yet  how  they  would  keepe  you  in  darckaes  liecause  you  should* 
not  espyp  thqrr  priuy  practice  and  tieighl/y  cunuey  ounce. 

Frith,  ffarket,  p,  97, 

iTbe  rogue*  tiighied  me  into  the  riuer  with  os  little  remora*  as 
they  would  haue  drownde  a blind  bitches'  puppies. 

Shahiptare.  The  Merry  tS  ire*  s>f  H indoor,  act  iii.*C.  5.  foL  53. 
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SLIGHT.  You  We  condemn'd,  and  noted  Lucius  Pull* 

m^*n For  taking  brills  Iwwr  t»f  the  Sardian*, 

Whenin  my  let  ten,  praying  on  hi*  si'U, 

Because  1 know  the  man  was  %hghte>l  off. 

Shut i/y are.  Jnhtu  Cwmr,  act  iv.  »c.  3.  fol.  124. 

He  make*  the  maid  to  ani.were,  Wl»t>p.  doe  me  no  harm*.  roo<1 
man  ; puts  him  off,  ahghtt  him,  with  Whoop,  doc  me  no  latae, 
good  man.  UL  The  Win  ter' • Tale,  act  iv.  *c.  3.  fill.  293. 

1 1 care  your  owne  dignity  ao  much  ptophan’d. 

Sc*  your  muflt  dreadful!  lawea  so  loosely  lighted; 

Bcliuld  your  wife,  ao  hy  a sun  tie  disdained. 

Id.  Henry  /»'.  Part,  act  V.  ec.  2.  fo!.  07. 


Euro.  Could  my  tears  upenk, 

My  gluts  were  Right, 

purtl.  The  Broke*  Heart,  act  v.  ec. 


2. 


Mont.  Some  forty  crown*,  nay  rather  not  *o  much,  ’tie  quickly 
cast. 

Mal.  ’Tie  et range  to  me  that  your  estate  shou’d  hav*  so  low  an 
ebb,  to  stick  at  such  alright  sums. 

Beaumont  ana  Fletcher.  The  J lone $1  Ham  Fortune,  act  u.  SC.  1, 


■ Thu*  I bmle 

My  powder’d  spell*  into  the  si  Mingle  sir, 

Of  power  1u  cheat  the  ey*  with  alright  illusion. 

Ml l/o*.  MS.  Math  of  Count*,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
No  more  shall  now  the  darkeneeac  of  the  night 
Defend  thee  fiom  tl»e  vengeance  of  thy  tone  J 
But  with  thy  bloud  thou  shalt  api*-a*e  the  spright 
Of  Guixor  by  thee  slaine  and  muni  red  by  thy  flight. 

Speaker,  Furrie  Qneene,  book  v.  can,  7. 

Paio.  Will  jre  we  any  feats  of  activity. 

Some  alright  of  hand,  legerdrmnin  ? 

Beauwumt  and  Fletcher . Beggar*  t Bath,  act  hi.  ec.  1. 
Do  you  think  that  the  wrong  you  hove  offer’d  me, 

The  most  unmanly  wrong,  unfriendly  wiotig— 

Dm.  1 do  confess — 

Ci-ul  That  boyish  tl tight — ■ 

Dm.  Not  so,  sir. 

Id.  The  Little  French  Ijtwyer,  act  U.  se.  1, 

In  three  days,  hi*  Majesty  being  present,  they  lighted  and  de. 
molished  all  the  work*  uf  that  garrison. 

Clarendon.  Hittory  if  the  Rebellion,  vol.  ii.  book  vm.  p.  483, 

It  is  an  odioq*  wiidom  to  blaspheme, 

Much  more  to  a tighten,  or  deny  their  power. 

Ben  Juntan.  Sejannt,  sc.  10. 

I do  not  believe  you  are  so  great  an  undervaluer  or  aligktrr  of  it, 
n*  not  to  preserve  it  tend*Tty  and  thriftily. 

Taylor.  Artificial  Hondtamenett , p.  102. 

Wilde  beasts  forsooke  their  dens  on  woody  hils, 

And  Height  fat  otter*  left  the  purling  rils. 

Browne.  Bntannia'*  Paatomh,  book  ii.  song  4, 
Head  it,  sweet  maid,  though  it  be  done  but  tightly  ; 

Who  cau  show  all  hi*  love,  doth  love  but  lightly. 

Daniel.  Sonne/  to  Delia, 

Where  an  entangled  ram  dnes  half  appear, 

And  struggle*  vainly  with  that  fatal  net, 

Which,  though  but  Rightly  wrought,  was  firmly  set. 

Cowley.  The  Davideit,  book  lU 

Where  gentry,  title,  wisdom 

Cannot  conclude,  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
Of  generall  ignorance,  it  must  omit 
Rp.tU  necessities,  and  giuc  way  the  while 
To  notable  Righ/nettf. 

Shahtpeare.  Cariolaaat,  act  is*,  sc.  1.  fol.  1 1. 

It  i*  the  best  point  of  wisdom,  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
fixing  good  notions,  which  otherwise  are  of  themselves  light  and 
•light y.  Hall.  Contemplation!,  Hehemuth  redremng,  Sfc, 

Encourag'd  thus,  the  blameless  man  replies ; 

Nor  vow*  unpaid ; nor  Righted  sacrifice. 

But  he,  out  cnief,  provok’d  the  raging,  pest, 

Apollo's  vengenoco  for  hi*  injur’d  priest 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  hook  l. 

'They  who  accuse  ASnea*  for  want  of  courage,  either  understand 
not  Virgil,  or  have  read  him  •lightly ; otherwise  they  would  not 
raise  an  objection  so  easy  to  be  answered. 

Dryden.  Dedication  to  .Fntid,  p.  336. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


And  if  it  were  true,  yet  su  long  as  there  is  other  sufficient  poof, 

(such  as  wery  reasonable  muu  must  readily  acquiesce  in,)  it  should 
not  be  Righlingly  spoken  uf. 

H at er la  id  IForka,  Vol.  hr.  J*  4G5.  The  Bad  Tendency  of  A'ne 
Tenet*. 

Though  it  seem  but  a alight  and  trivial  preparation,  yet  expe- 
rience has  given  u*  a better  opinion  of  it  than  I fear  the  thghtntaa 
of  the  preparation  will  as  yet  uiJow  you. 

Boyle,  tlorhi,  sob  li.  p.  23 1 . Appendix  to  Xutoral  Philovpky. 

" ' A hcnv’nly  mind 

May  be  indifferent  to  her  house  of  clay. 

And  t/tght  the  huvel  as  beneath  her  care. 

Cowper.  7he  Tati,  book  ii, 

Nur  should  you  suffer  yourselves  to  suspect  that  the  weight  of 
this  argument  is  at  all  diminished,  if  there  be  others,  amounted 
in  the  rank  of  learned  men,  who  have  affected  to  think  tightly  of 
the  religion  of  their  country. 

Warbarton.  Bor  it,  vob  ix.  p.  2G0.  Sermon  13. 

We  are  told  by  a menial  servant,  or  some  other  of  our  spies, 
that  a person,  whom  we  esteemed  our  friend,  ha*  spoken  • tightingly 
of  us,  mode  a joke  upon  us,  or  cast  a severe  reflect  ion, 

Knox.  Ettiryt,  No.  23. 

The  thghtnett  which  we  see  in  his  [Gainsborough]  best  works 
cannot  always  be  imputed  to  negligence. 

Reynold t,  Wo  fit,  vol.  ii.  p.  171.  Ditcourte  14, 

SLIGO,  a Maritime  County  of  Ireland,  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  East  by  Leitrim;  on  the  South- 
East  by  Roscommon  ; and  on  the  South  and  Wert  by 
Mayo.  It  extends  from  53°  53'  to  54°  26'  North  lati- 
tude, and  from  8°  3'  to  9°  I'  West  longitude,  comprising 
an  area,  according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  of  434,188 
statute  acres.  Of  this  extent  257,217  acres  are  under 
cultivation;  168,711  acres  are  unimproved  mountain 
and  bog ; and  8260  are  covered  with  water. 

The  surface  presents  considerable  variety  of  feuturo.  Face  of  the 
Its  Northern  districts  consist  of  extensive  plains,  backed  country, 
by  lofty  mountains ; and  the  Western  part  of  the  County, 
which  stretches  along  the  Southern  chores  of  Donegal 
bay,  i9  likewise  backed  by  u range  of  high  hills,  be- 
tween which  and  the  shore  the  soil  is  chiefly  bog.  The 
interior  also  is  hilly ; and  the  lakes  and  rivers  which 
intersperse  it,  though  not  remarkable  for  either  length  or 
size,  enhance  the  attraction  of  the  scenery  by  the  pictu- 
resque beauty  of  their  banks  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
currents.  Dr.  Beaufort  writes  of  the  face  of  the  country 
as  follows : “ The  County  of  Sligo  contains  very  good 
land  intermixed  with  large  tracts  of  coarse  and  unprofit- 
able ground.  In  the  Barony  of  Carbury  are  the  moun- 
tains of  Benbulb  and  8a more ; a chain  of  rough  hills 
extends  from  Lough  Gill  to  the  bounds  of  Roscom- 
mon and  Leitrim.  Tjrerogh,  though  level  along  the 
coast,  is  intersected  by  large  bogs ; and  the  Southern 
part  of  it  is  bounded  by  the  Ox  mountain,  Sliebh-Dham, 
and  a great  range  of  desolate  hills  that  extend  a good 
way  into  the  Barony  nf  Leny,  in  which  also  there  is  a 
great  scope  of  hog.  The  Curlews  and  other  mountains 
cover  the  most  of  Coolavin,  and  the  KisUcorrau  forms  a 
long  ridge  on  the  borders  of  Tyraghrill.” 

The  County  on  the  whole  is  most  adapted  to  tillage,  Soil  and 
though  there  are  many  tracts  «el!  fitted  for  the  fattening  agriculture, 
of  cattle.  In  the  North,  the  soil  is  either  a thin  turf 
moss  on  a freestone,  gravelly  bottom,  or  a thin  sandy 
loam  skirted  with  l*)g.  The  best  laud  lies  to  the  South 
of  the  town  of  Sligo,  where  there  is  a district  of  about 
140  square  miles,  calculated  for  cither  grazing  or  tillage. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  parts  of  its  Southern 
extremity,  though  the  soil  changes  its  character  in  con 
fortuity  with  that  of  the  surface,  the  rocky  mountain 


SLIGHT. 

SLIGO. 
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SLIGO,  tracts  being  covered  with  a stratum  of  freestone,  gravel, 
and  rock.  The  waste  land  lies  principally  in  the  North 
and  West ; but  throughout  the  County  there  occurs  a 
substratum,  culled  lar-lngh , or  “ grey  flag,**  which  is 
perfectly  impervious,  and  consequently  retentive  of  water. 
It  is  found  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, and  its  principal  ingredient  seems  to  be  silicious 
marl  in  a concrete  state.  When  broken  up  and  incor- 
poiated  with  the  overlying  soil  it  improves  the  compost ; 
and  as  the  stratum  underlying  it  is  a limestone* gravel, 
the  water  which  had  been  retained  by  it  is  immediately 
absorbed.  The  size  of  the  farms  varies  from  three 
Irish  acres  to  bOO.  Tillage  is  on  the  increase.  Oats 
and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops;  the  wheat  sown 
is  inconsiderable.  Ploughing  in  now  performed  by 
horses  instead  of  oxen  as  formerly  ; and  as  the  Motion 
system  and  green  crops  are  common  among  the  gentry, 
tiic  improved  methods  are  gradually  extending  to  the 
smaller  farmers.  Lorgc  quantities  of  butter  are  made 
in  the  County,  especially  in  the  dairy  farms  around  Sligo 
and  Baltymote,  which  are  chiefly  sent  to  the  British 
market.  The  favourite  breed  of  cattle  is  a cross  between 
the  Durham  and  the  native  race ; and  bullocks  of  the 
largest  size  are  furnisiied  to  the  Dublin  and  English 
markets  from  the  rich  lowlands.  Sheep  are  numerous, 
and  much  attention  is  paid  to  their  breeding.  The  best 
horses  in  the  County  are  brought  from  Roscommon  and 
Galway.  The  soil  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  timber, 
and  plantations  are  on  the  increase,  ns  well  as  the  cu*- 
tom  of  planting  forest  trees  in  the  hedge-rows. 

Geology.  The  County  forms  the  North-Western  extremity  of  the 
great  central  floetz  limestone  field  of  Ireland,  which  is 
interrupted  to  the  South  of  Lough  Gill,  and  along  the 
great  Western  mountain  range,  by  the  mica  slate  for- 
mation. This  range,  which  is  very  narrow,  varying 
from  three  miles  to  a quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth, 
stretches  from  Fox  ford  in  Mayo,  by  Collooney,  to 
Manor-Hamilton  in  Leitrim.  To  this  usually  succeed 
beds  of  red  or  yellow  sandstone.  The  principal  mineral 
is  iron;  lead,  mangauese,  copper,  and  silver  likewise 
occur.  Marl  is  abundant,  and  there  are  various  fine 
clays  lit  for  pottery. 

Hirers  and  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Sligo,  Arveoihein,  May,  Eask, 

lake*.  Bonnet,  and  Collooney.  Their  course  is  short,  but 
characterised  by  the  rapidity  of  their  currents.  The 
Sligo  rises  in  Lough  Gill,  and  is  navigable  as  far  as  the 
town  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  May,  which 
for  several  miles  forms  the  boundary  between  the  County 
and  Mayo,  has  lately  been  rendered  navigable  for  ships 
of  large  burden  as  far  os  Uallina.  The  principal  lakes  are 
Lougii  Gill,  Arvo  or  Arrow,  Calt,  and  Gara.  The  first 
of  these,  which  is  situated  a short  distance  to  the  East 
of  the  town  of  Sligo,  is  about  nine  miles  long  by  three 
in  breadth,  and  is  studded  with  beautiful  islands,  of 
which  two  nre  inhabited.  Lough  Arrow  is  about  the 
same  size  as  the  preceding ; more  irregular  in  its  shape, 
but  with  equally  picturesque  scenery.  Lough  Call  or 
the  High  Lake,  which  is  in  the  Ox  mountains,  is  en- 
vironed by  lofty  dirts  thut  r^eem  to  have  been  thrown  up 
by  some  convulsion  of  nature.  Trout  abound  in  this  lake 
and  in  the  Garni ; and  in  the  Sligo  and  May,  the  salmon 
fisheries  are  of  some  importance. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  actively  carried  on  in  the 
County.  The  estimated  rental  is  £227,443 ; and  the 
average  rent  per  statute  acre  10*.  Sid.  Sligo  contains 
six  Baronies  and  39  parishes,  and  returns  three  Mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  r is.  two  for  the  County,  and  one  for 


the  Borough  of  Sligo.  Population,  according  to  the  SLIGO, 
census  of  1831,  171,763.  “ 

Sligo,  the  County  Town  of  Sligo  in  Ireland,  aituated  , _ , 

on  the  bay  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  v 
by  which  the  waters  of  Lough  Gill  are  discharged  into 
the  Atlantic.  The  manufacture  of  linen  cloth  thrives 
greatly  in  Sligo  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  it  carries  on 
a considerable  (rude,  which  is  yearly  increasing.  This 
town  was  gradually  formed  around  an  abbey  and  castle 
built  in  the  year  1262  by  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Lord 
Justice  of  Ireland.  The  castle  was  destroyed  shortly 
afterwards,  but  rebuilt  in  1310;  and  both  its  ruins  and 
those  of  the  abbey  evince  their  original  extent  and  im- 
portance. In  the  vicinity  of  Sligo  ure  a number  of 
enormous  perpendicular  stones,  which  are  culled  Lugna 
Clogh,  or  the  Giaut’s  Grave,  and  near  which,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  human  bones  have  been  disinterred.  The 
County  Assizes  are  held  at  Sligo,  and  among  its  public 
buildings  arc  a Court-house,  a chartered  School,  a Gaol 
and  an  Infirmary.  Sligo  sends  one  Member  to  the  Im- 
perial Parliament.  Population,  in  1788,  was  8000,  but 
it  has  since  much  increased.  Distance  from  Killala  26 
miles,  from  Dublin  104. 

Wakefield,  Statistical.  Account  of  Ireland;  Inglis, 

Ireland  in  1834;  kw  is,  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
Ireland. 

SLIKK,  i.e.  like;  so-like.  See  Swilkk. 

A wilile  fire  upon  hir  ludm  fall, 

Wha  herkn-d  ever  a ferly  thing  f 

Chaucrr.  The  Revet  Tate,  v.  4128. 

SLIM,  a word  of  very  common  u«c  in  Lincolnshire, 
s«y*  Skinner,  from  the  1 X slim  ; Ger.  sc  hi i mm,  which 
Lilian  interprets  to  have  anciently  signified  tv/j’r,  of  little 
worth  ; and,  in  the  North,  slim  is  wicked,  mischievous, 
perverse;  and  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense  with  */y; 

(<?.  v. ;)  it  also  signifies  slender-bodied,  and  thinly 
clothed.  Grose. 

The  church  of  Rome  indeed  was  allowed  to  be  the  principal 
church.  But  why?  Waa  it  in  regard  to  the  succession  of  St. 

Peter  f no  that  waa  u t/im  excuse. 

Burrow.  Om  the  Rope' t Strpreutuey. 

SLIME,  I D.  slym ; Ger.  schlcim  ; Sw.  slcmt 

Sli'my,  Viordri,  dunes  ; A.  S.  slim,  limits,  rat- 

Sli'minehs.  J nitm,  slime,  mud.  lhre  suggests  lim, 
lime , q.  v. 

An  adhesive  substance  ; holding,  binding  fast,  viscous, 
glutinous.  See  the  Quotation  from  Tyndall. 

Thu  cam  xlculhc  al  by  slobercd.  wit  to  tiymed  cfen. 

Piers  Piouknutu,  p.  110. 

S/ymr  was  their  mortar,  chap.  xi„  and  tlgme  pittes,  chap,  iv-, 
thut  */ymr  was  a fat  nr***  that  issued  out  of  tbo  earth,  like  viUu 
tarre ; and  thou  inajet  call  it  cement  if  thou  wilt*. 

TgndalL  H’orkft , p.  6.  /Wayne. 

As  when  old  father  Nilus  gin*  to  swell 
With  timely  pride  above  the  .Egyptian  vale, 

Hi*  Uttie  waves  doe  fertile  tUme  out  well, 

And  overflow  each  plume  ansi  lowly  dal*-. 

Spenser,  Fatnc  Queene,  book  L can.  1 . 

And,  shortly  after,  everie  living  wight 

Crept  forth  like  woman  out  of  her  t/imie  nature, 

. Soone  as  on  them  the  sun’s  life  giving  light 
Had  poured  kindly  beat  and  formall  feature. 

Id.  Cvtm  Ctoufs  come  Home  again. 

Unsatiate  yet,  they  mount  up  higher, 

Where  never  sun-born  frog  durst  to  aspire, 

And  to  the  silken  IanIu  their  ttimy  members  place, 

A luxury  unknown  before  to  all  the  watery  race  1 

CcK'/eg.  The  Plagues  of  Egypt. 
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SLIME.  Ami  where  in  pomp  the  sunburnt  people  ride, 

On  painted  barge*,  o'er  the  teeming  tide, 

SLINK.  Which. pouring  down  from  Ethiopian  lamia, 

■ — y * Make*  green  Uie  soil  with  shmr,  and  black  prolific  sands. 

Dry  den.  Virgil.  Georgies,  book  if. 

So  there  I came  to  an  anchor,  Jan.  30th,  in  thirty- three  fathom 
water,  black  thmy  ground,  about  half  a mile  from  the  shore;  from 
which  distance  I took  the  night  of  the  town. 

Dumpin’,  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  ch.  i.  p.  4. 

Nor  will  the  Muse  prescribe 

A s/rwy-bora  and  Mm-begotten  tribe ; 

W hu,  tar  from  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound, 

In  fields  their  sullen  conventicles  found. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Pott  her. 

Haw  the  soft  dime  of  the  snail  hardens  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
into  the  stony  substance  of  a shell  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  This 
t/rme  muvl  at  least  be  possessed  of  very  powerful  petrifying  powers. 

Goldsmith.  Hillary  of  the  Earth,  vol,  iv.  book  ir.  ch.  v.  p.  4*J. 

Divers  little  creatures  are  procreated  by  the  sun’s  heat  and  the 
earth's  dimmest.  And  in.  Hire  Hoar*,  p.  47. 

SLING,  t?.  “I  D.  tlingke  ; Ger.  *ch tinge  ; Sw.  tli- 
Slino,  n.  >unga;  A.  S.  xling-an , circttmrtgcre, 

Su'.ncjer.  j lor q< i ere,  conjiccrr . vibrant,  jarulari, 
to  throw  or  hurl  urouud,  to  cast,  to  dart.  See  the  Quo- 
tation from  Potter. 

To  throw ; — usually  from  something  hanging  or  pen- 
dulous; to  move  along  or  convey  ujk>u  something  (a 
rope,  cord,  strap,  Ac.)  hanging  loosely. 

St  fyfti  armed  xuey’nes  porter*  at  }at  gate. 

With  denget  A magueies  pel  k.mt  to  King  Richard 
Our  Crist en  bi  psrcellcs  kasted  ngvy’nwani. 

/v.  Brunae,  p.  133. 

Sleuth  with  hus  si  gage.  an  hard  sauht  he  made. 

Here  1‘icntkman.  run.*,  p,  403. 
8ire  Thopa*  drow  abak  ful  fast ; 

This  geauut  at  him  stones  cast 
Out  of  a fel  stafle  dmg. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sire  77 opas. 

And  as  fongc  as  y*  ttones  th-teof  dyil  remayne  in  fhe  walks  of 
brycke  Die  slyngtrt  went  vpon  it  oud  Iwtte  it. 

Bible,  Amo  1554.  Kings,  ch.  iii. 
Load  the  altars  till  there  rise 
Clouds  from  the  burnt  sacrifice, 

With  your  reusers  ding  aloof 
Their  smell*,  till  they  a*cend  the  roof. 

Drayton.  The  Mute i PJysnten.  Kymphtd  8, 
Most  famous  for  her  folk  excelling  with  the  ding, 

Of  any  other  here  this  land  inhabiting. 

Id.  Poly-album,  song  2. 

The  most  common  {engines]  in  field  engagements  was  a sting ; 
•which  we  are  told  bv  some  was  invented  by  ihe  natives  of  tne 
Rah‘Amn  islands,  where  it  was  managed  with  so  great  art  and 
dexterity  that  younc  children  were  not  allowed  any  food  by  tbsir 
mothers  1 ill  they  could  sting  it  down  from  the  beam,  where  it  was 
placed  aloft.  Slings  rescmhUd  a platted  rope,  somewhat  broad  in 
the  middle,  with  an  otaI  compass,  and  so  by  little  and  little  de- 
creasing into  two  thongs  or  reins.  The  manner  of  dinging  wus  by 
whirling  it  twice  about  the  bead,  and  so  casting  out  the  bullet. 

Patter.  Antiguiliet  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  book  iii.  eh.  iv.  p.  45. 

They  repulsed  the  cavalry,  cut  the  archers  and  stingers  to  pieces, 
surrounded  the  enemy’s  left  wing,  and  were  the  first  that  obliged 
them  to  fly. 

Bladen.  Ccrsar.  Comment  anew,  hook  iu.  ch.  XXXU.  p.  316. 

The  yard  is  dung  nearly  in  the  middle,  or  upon  an  equipoise. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  v«L  iv.  book  iii-  ch.  ii.  p.  16. 

Upon  (his  stage  stand  the  fighticg-men,  whose  missile  weapons 
are  ding * and  spears. 

Id.  It*.  voL  i.  book  L ch.  xviti.  p.  206. 
SLINK,  D.  xlinghen  ; Ger.  xchlingen;  A.  S.  xlinc- 
an,  to  crawl  or  creep ; “ xlinge,  to  go  creepingly  away  as 
if  ashamed;  to  sneak.  Hence  a slink,  a sneak  or 
sneaker.”  See  Brnckctt. 


To  creep  or  crawl  away ; to  go  off  or  away,  as  if 
ashamed  or  afraid  ; to  sneak  or  steal  off  privily. 

To  slink  her  foal  is,  perhaps,  to  sling,  i.  e.  to  cast  it. 

Wberfur  yit  or  eve  I shall  abate  year  pride. 

That  som  of  yew  shall  bu  right  feyn  to  dynk  away  and  hide. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Second  Tale. 

And  if  it  go  against  you  and  your  part  go  to  wracke,  then  dink* 
away  fro  the  fieide,  and  make  as  ye  came  not  ihrr. 

Sir  Thomas  M>rt.  fforhes,  p.  366.  Answer  to  Tyndall’s  Preface. 

Bes.  The  king  rages  extreamly,  shall  we  dink  away  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  A King  and  no  King , act  i.  SC  1, 


D.  slippen  ; Ger.  srhlippnt ; Sw. 
slipa ; A.  S.  slip-an,  labi,  dilabi. 

By  the  word  slide  we  express  a 
continuous  motion,  without  step  or 
y rotation ; by  slip,  a motion  by 
which  a slate  of  firmness,  entire- 
ncss,  security,  uprightness,  direct- 
ness, equipoise,  is  lost ; a mo- 
tion, involuntary,  sudden,  unex- 
it is  also  used  as 


— ■ 1 For  the  wily  fox, 

Safo  in  th*  increasing  uiunlwr  of  hi*  foes, 

Kens  well  the  great  advantage ; doth*  behind. 

And  slyly  creeps  through  the  same  Lenten  track, 

And  hunts  them  step  by  step. 

Somem/e.  The  Chant. 

To  prevent  a mare  dinhing  her  foal  in  snowy  weather,  keep  her 
where  she  may  have  good  spring  water  to  drink.  Mortimer. 

This  membrane  does  not  properly  appertain  to  dogs,  Ac.,  yet  it 
may  be  found  in  dink  calves.  Student,  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

SLIP,  n. 

Slip,  r. 

Si/ipper,  adj. 

Sli'pper,  n. 

Slipping,  n. 

Sli'ppebed, 

Sli'pper  y, 

Sli'ppbrimkss, 

Sli'ppy. 

peeled,  unnoticed,  without  effort, 
equivalent  to  slide,  q.  t*. 

A slip,  a small  part  easily  removed  from  the  main 
body;  any  thing  easily  put  on  or  off;  a small,  narrow 
portion.  Also,  counterfeit  pieces  of  money  of  brass, 
and  covered  over  with  silver,  were  by  the  common 
people  culled  dips.  See  the  Quotation  from  Shukspcarc, 
anti  the  commentators  upon  it. 

Slippery,  smooth  ; too  smooth  to  stand  or  move  upon, 
to  hold  or  keep ; infirm,  unsteady,  unsure. 

Slibbcr  sauce,  in  Tyndall,  is.  slippery  or  slabby  sauce. 

What  man  may  the  windn  restrain?. 

Or  hold  a snake  by  the  taile, 

Or  a tUppcr  ele  coastraine. 

Chaucer.  Praise  <f  If  omen. 
Anil  «h  he  couth*  hym  wife  forsliape 
In  lykenrsse  of  an  odder  he  stipte 
Out  of  hw  hiKide,  oud  forth*  he  skipte. 

Cancer.  Coaf.  Ami.  book  iv. 

Anri  a*  hounde  that  goth  bo  folde 
And  hath  then*  take  what  be  volde,  * 

Hi*  mouth  vpou  the  gro*  he  wipetb, 

And  so  with  teigiicd  clwre  hym  dipeth, 

That  what  as  filer  of  ahm*  he  strangle 
There  is  no  man  Iheruf  shah  bangle. 

And  for  to  knuwe  who  it  dede.  Id.  Jb.  book  v. 

The  greyhound  is  ftgreeu’d,  although  he  see  hi*  game. 

If  stil  it  dippe  he  must  be  stayde,  when  he  would  chase  the  same. 

Gascoigne.  An  Absent  Dame  Comptayning, 

Founde  thou  not  manye  stone*,  that  is  In  sayc,  nsuche  constaunlo 
people  whan  thou  began  to  edify  thy  church?,  were  not  they 
whych  thou  did  set  in  the  foundation  scfle  and  stopper  earth  ? 

Fisher.  Penitential  Ptalmes.  port  ii.  Psalm  143. 

Many  him*  so  dipper  a mindc  y*  they  cannot  kepo  in  memory  a 
thing  shewed  too  them  by  the  space  of  an  hnurc. 

Id.  lb.  pact  iii.  Psalm  143* 

I know  they  bee  slipper  that  I haua  to  do  wylh,  and  there  ie 
no  hulde  of  them. 

Barnes.  Ifbrkes,  p.  283.  Jjairful  for  Men  to  read  Hs'y  Scripture. 
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Her  ttipf*r  back  doth  rowl*  with  forked  tong. 

And  raised  brwt,  lift  vp  against  the  sun. 

Sorrey.  Virgil,  /fSneis,  book  ii. 

On  iua  feet  he  had  nothing  but  slippers.  which,  after  the  ancient 
manner,  were  tied  up  with  ceitain  laces,  which  were  fastened  under 
his  knee,  haring  wrapped  ahoul.  with  many  pretty  knots,  his  naked 
legs.  Si’ir.e*.  A'C’tdta,  book  v.  p.  tU3. 

Bat  the  sward,  mam  merciful  than  he  to  himself,  with  the 
tapping  of  the  pommel,  the  peiftt  swerved,  and  rosed  him  but  IBM 
the  side.  Id.  E>.  l>-ok  Hi.  p.  164. 

So  that  the  ground  he  stood  upon  being  over  high  in  happiness, 
and  slippery  through  affect  ion,  he  could  not  Hold  himself  from  fall* 
ing  into  an  error.  Id.  Ih.  book  iii. 

His  stomacke  abhorreth — lougyng  after  sAtArrmare  and  mat  At, 
at  which  a whole  stomacke  i*  re.idyr  to  east  hjrs  gorge. 

Tyndall.  Work'*,  fol.  G3.  The  JM/r  a/ the  lfri eked  Mammon. 

These  words  were  nn  sooner  spoken  than  the  Lord  Thomas, 
striking  the  hall  to  Also  again*,  answered,  as  one  that  was  some- 
what slipper -toonged,  in  this  wise. 

lialtnthtJ.  The  Chronicle f of  Ireland,  vol.  vi.  p.  288. 

Kdwin,  bring  woonderoutlie  amazed.  thanked  hi«  friend,  hut 
refu.ed  to  depart  the  count rie,  *ith  he  bad  no  iust  cause  outwardlie 
giueu  to  play  such  a * tipper  part. 

M.  Historic  of  England,  bnok  V.  ch.  XT r. 

And  yet  if  he  oaied  as  mucho  after  ngayne,  and  thercupft  were 
called  again,  he  might  say  ugnine  that  h«  were  ouersene  in  the 
saying,  of  a lightness*  of  wit  and  slippemessr  of  tong*. 

,Vir  Thomas  ,1/urr.  Dories,  p.  ’Jill.  The  Apology. 

Nathrlesse  an  sharpelv  still  he  him  pursewd, 

That  at  ndmuitagv  him  at  last  he  tooke, 

When  his  finite  slip/,  l that  slip  he  dearely  rewd.) 

And  with  his  WOO  club  to  ground  him  strooke. 

Spenser . Foene  Queme,  book  VI.  can.  7. 

Let  the  wotUI  think  roe  a bad  counterfeit,  if  I cannot  give  him 
the  slip  at  an  instant. 

Hen  Jmim.  Every  Man  in  Hit  Humour,  act  ii.  SC-  3. 

Koweo.  Good  morrow  to  you  both,  what  counterfeit  did  I gine 
you  ? 

Mew.  The  slip,  «ir,  the  efsp.  can  jroo  not  conctiue  ? 

Sink  Apr  me.  Rumen  and  Juliet,  act  ii.  «e.  4.  fol.  62. 

Kino.  Impudent  too?  well,  what  lure  you  sworn  ? 

Cl. ah.  That  I,  a simple  waiting-woman,  having  taken 
My  bodily  oath,  the  first  night  of  admittance 
Into  her  indiship's  service,  on  her  slippers, 

(That  was  the  book.'l  to  serve  her  well  iu  all  things, 

And  to  know  no  religion  hut  her  pleasure. 

Beaumont  and  Fete  her.  The  Looter's  Progress,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

The  silt  age  shifts 

Into  the  leane  ami  slipper'd  puntaloone, 

With  spectacles  on  note,  and  pouch  on  side. 

ShnAtpeare.  At  Yon  Like  It,  act  ii.  sc.  7. 
The  firs!  true  verdict  at  the  fi?*4  m*y  bring, 

The  last  is  st.»w,  or  slipper  as  the  slime, 

Oft  changing  names  of  innocence  and  crime. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  310. 
But  foolish  mnyd,  whyles  heedlesse  of  the  hooke 
She  thus  ofl-time*  was  beating  off  and  on. 

Through  s/ipprrie  footing  fell  into  the  brooke. 

And  there  was  caught  to  her  confusion. 

Spenser.  Faene  Qtieene,  book  v.  can.  5. 

0 blessed,  glorious  Trinity, 

Bo n>t  to  philosophy,  hut  milk  to  faith, 

Which  os  wise  serpents  diversly 

Mott  thpptrmeu.  yet  most  entangling*  hath,  he. 

Donne.  The  Trinity. 

1 ClT.  Well,  slip-string,  I sluiil  meet  with  you. 

Beuuavnt  and  Fletcher.  A King  and  Ns  King,  act  ii* 

These  worldly  advantages,  these  honours,  profits,  pleasures, 
whatever  they  be.  are  of  uncertain  continuance,  and  mar,  in  a 
little  tune,  slip  away  from  u»;  to  be  sure,  we  shall,  in  a little  time, 
shp  away  from  them,  and  leave  th>-m  behind  us:  ami  therefore, 
why  should  we  rest  in  them 3 why  should  wo  boast  of  them  > 

Atterhury , Sermon  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  157. 


But  when  the  smoother  bole  from  knots  is  free, 

We  make  a deep  incision  in  ill*  tree  ; 

And  iu  the  solid  wot* I the  slip  enclose. 

The  battening  luvtard  shoots  again  ami  grows; 

And  in  short  upset  the  laden  boughs  arise, 

With  happy  fruit  advancing  to  the  skies. 

Drydm.  Isrgil.  Georgies,  hook  ii. 
Thrice  rung  the  hell,  the  slipper  knock’d  the  ground, 

And  the  press’d  watch  return'd  a silver  sound. 

Pope.  The  Rope  of  the  Loch,  can.  1. 

Si  ill  pressing  onward,  to  the  walls  he  drew. 

Where  shafts,  and  spears,  and  darts  promiscuous  flew  j 
Ami  sanguine  streams  the  slippery  ground  embrue. 

Dry  den.  FiirgsL  iflfH,  liook  xii. 
The  students  did  not  forbear  to  whisper  among  themselves,  that 
rathrr  than  there  should  be  a mistake  in  the  calculation,  he  sent 
up  his  soul  to  heaven  thro’  a slip  about  his  neck. 

li'ood.  Athena  Oxomenses,  vol.  i.  fol.  G28 
I caused  ane  of  the  bystanders  to  thrust  his  arm  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tub,  and  with  hit  hand  to  make  port  of  the  oiled 
surface  of  the  upper  marble  slide  off,  on  any  side.  Tram  that  of  tha 
lower,  which,  by  reason  of  the  smnothness  and  sl'ppernwtt  of  the 
surfaces,  he  found  uu«t  easy  to  do. 

Boyle.  Dorks,  vol.  iii.  p.  637.  Of  Bodies  under  Haler. 
The  ancients  called  it  [luxation]  a slipping  of  the  head  of  a 
bone  out  of  its  cavity. 

H iinmis.  Surgery , voL  ii.  book  vii.  eh.  iu 
Like  quicksilver,  the  rhet'ric  they  display 
Shines  as  it  runs,  but  grasp'd  at  slips  away. 

Cotpper.  Progress  of  Error. 
Aod  mistuke  in  the  names,  by  a slip  of  their  pen, 

May.  perhaps  have  occasion'd  mistake  in  the  men. 

By  r«n i.  On  the  Put  mirage  of  England. 

By  the  13th  nnd  1 4th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7,  the  exportation,  not 
only  of  raw  hides,  but  of  tanned  leather,  except  in  the  shape  of 
boots,  shoe*,  or  slippers,  was  prohibited. 

South.  Health  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  hook  iv.  ch,  via.  p.  19. 
Hut  in  stage  customs  what  oflVuds  mu  must 
Is  the  slip-door  and  slowly  rising  ghost. 

LAijfH.  The  A cl  or. 

The  shirring  urchin,  bending  a«  he  gue*, 

With  sl-pthnl  heck  and  devrdtop at  his  nos*. 

Cooper.  Truth. 

SLIT,  n.  "j  A.  S.  tslil-an , to  divide.  Slot , of  a 

Slit.  v.  I deer;  the  cleft ; (Jtirura  cervini  pe- 
Sli'ttino,  n.  > dh ;)  any  cleft  or  fissure. 

Slot.  J To  separate,  to  pull  or  tear  nsttndcr, 

to  cut. 

For  he  hire  womhc  let  slit  ten  to  behold 
W her  lie  conceived  was. 

Chauerr . The  Monies  Tale,  v.  14402. 

In  holy  chtnrhe  of  suchc  a shite 
Is  fur  to  rewc  vnto  vs  alle, 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  Prologue,  p.  10. 
The  earl,  thinking  the  same  [dsgge]  not  to  be  sufficiently  safe 
in  that  place,  it  was  by  the  earl’s  appointment  taken  from  thence, 
and  put  into  a ltd  in  the  side  of  a mattress  that  lay  under  the 
earls  lied,  near  to  tin-  bed’*  head. 

State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p 1125.  27  Elizabeth,  1584. 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hupe  to  find, 

And  think  to  burst  out  into  sodden  blare. 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th’  abhorred  shears, 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life. 

Milton,  Lgcirfat.  V.  73. 

For  certainly  this  tormentor  of  semicolons  is  os  goml  at  dis 
mem  bring  and  slitting  sentences,  ns  his  grave  fathers  the  prelates 
have  bin  at  stigmatising  and  slitting  nos,-*. 

Id.  Doris,  vol.  i.  p.  1 12.  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
The  engine  wherewith  the  execution  itdooM  is  a sun  are  blocks 
of  wood  of  the  length  of  four*  fo<»t  and  an  halfe,  which  douth  ride 
vp  and  doone  in  a slot,  rabet,  or  regal!  betwrene  two  peecet  of 
timber,  that  are  framed  and  srt  vpriglit  of  flue  yardcs  in  height. 

HoUnshed.  Description  of  Englande,  book  iu  ch.  xi. 
For  by  his  slot,  lus  entries,  and  h>§  port. 

Hi*  fraying*,  few  met  s,  lie  doth  premise  sport, 

And  stuaduig  ’fore  tlse  dogs. 

Ben  Asm.  The  Sad  Shepherd,  act  L sc.  2. 


SLIP. 

SLIT. 
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SLIT.  The  labouring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  unharbed  grounds 

Where  turlwur’d  it  the  hart ; there  often  from  hi*  feed 

SLOE.  The  dogs  of  him  do  find : or  thorough  skilful  h«s<L 

_ i Tire  hunstraan  by  his  slot.  or  freaking  earth  perceives. 

Drayton.  Pdydbium,  song  13. 

Proceeding  on  to  speak  of  mysterious  things  in  nature,  I had 
occasion  to  fit  the  language  therafter,  mallets  nut;  fur  the  reading 
of  this  odious  fool,  who  thus  ever  when  he  meets  with  aught 
shove  the  cogitation  of  his  breeding,  leaves  the  noisome  stench  nf 
his  rude  dot  behind  him,  maligning  that  any  thing  should  uo 
•poke  or  understood  above  his  own  genuine  baseness. 

Milton.  H'urit,  nL  i.  p.  3<Ki.  Bep/y  to  an  Amwrr  against  the 
Doctrine  an d Discipline  of  Dr  rarer. 

— For  had  it  hit 

Tire  upper  part  of  him,  the  blow 
Had  tfit,  as  sure  as  that  below. 

Butler.  Hud, brat,  part  i.  Can.  2. 

We  made  it  tn  move  in  a perpendicular  »l\t  in  a piece  of  paste* 
loan!  that  was  f-striH'd  to  one  part  of  the  up|ier  basis. 

Boyle.  Herds,  vol.  iii.  p.  252.  On  the  Spring  of  the  Air, 

Zoe,  for  fear  of  the  old  man. 

Into  the  army  quickly  ran  ; 

And  sav'd  the  Hilling  of  his  nose. 

By  timely  changing  of  his  clothes. 

King.  Art  of  Lane,  part  V. 

When  the  hounds  pursue  upon  the  scent,  until  they  htva  un- 
harboured  the  stag,  they  sre  said  to  draw  on  the  dot. 

Gold  smith.  History  of  the  Barth,  voL  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  tr.  p.  93. 

SLIVE,)  A.  S.  slif-an>Jinderr,  to  cleave,  to  afire, 

Sli'vf.r.  | to  sliver.  The  word  is  thus  recognised 
by  Soroner  as  of  common  use.  Mr.  Moore  has  preserved 
it  in  his  Suffolk  Word* i and  Grose  says,  to  slice  is  to 
sneak,  in  Lincolnshire.  See  also  Ray  and  Brockett. 

To  cleave,  to  split,  to  slit  or  slide,  to  divide. 

Als».  that  he  all  bole  or  of  him  some  tlitere 
Should  luive  his  refute  in  so  digue  a place, 

That  Jove,  him  sonc  out  of  vour  htrtc  race. 

Chancer.  Trail  at  and  Oeteidr,  hook  id. 
She  that  herself  will  diver  and  disbranch 
From  ihe  material  tap,  perforce  must  wither. 

And,  come  to  deadly  u»e. 

Shaitpeare.  Lear,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

■ An  enuious  sKuer  broke. 

When  downs  the  weedy  trophies,  and  her  aelfe, 

Fell  in  the  weeping  brooke,  her  r loathes  spred  wide, 

And,  mermaid  lake,  a-while  they  bore  her  vp. 

Id.  Handel , act  iv.  sc.  7.  fob  276. 
Gall  of  goate,  and  vlip pet  of  yew, 

Slitter  d in  the  tnoonc's  ecclipw. 

Id.  Macbeth,  act  hr.  sc.  1.  fob  143. 
When  frost  will  not  suffer  to  dike  or  lo  hedge. 

Then  get  tliee  a heat  with  thy  beetle  and  wedge, 

Once  Hallavsni  come,  and  n fire  in  the  hall, 

Such  s/irrrt  do  well  for  to  be  by  the  wall. 

Tatter.  December  s Husbandry. 

SLOANEA,  in  fio/any,  a genus  so  called  hy  Plunder 
in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Hans  Slo&ne.  ft  belongs 
lo  the  class  Polyandria , order  Munogynia,  and  the  na- 
tural family  of  Tiliacttc.  Generic  character:  calyx  of 
from  four  to  seven  narrow  sepals,  which  are  sometimes 
connected  at  the  base,  and  silky  outside  ; petals  none  ; 
stamens  with  very  short  filaments,  but  very  long,  pointed 
anthers;  style  filiform,  persistent;  capsule  coriaceous, 
woody,  roundish,  four  or  five-celled,  four  or  fivc-valved, 
echinated  outside ; cells  one  to  three-seeded ; seeds 
covered  with  fleshy  arils. 

This  genus  consists  of  seven  species,  natives  of  South 
America,  but  principally  of  the  West  Indies;  they  are 
trees  with  large  alternate  leaves,  and  each  flower  is  fur- 
nished with  one  bructea. 

SLOE,  A.  S.  sla , Prunum  sylvesfre ; a slue,  so  called, 


happily,  from  its  slowness  in  the  passage  through  the 
belly.  Somncr. 

Or  search'd  the  hopcfull  thicks  of  hedgy-rowes, 

Fur  brirne  berries,  or  hawes,  or  souvr  doe*. 

Hail.  Satire  1 . book  ui, 

I ferl  on  scarlet  hips,  and  stuny  haw*. 

Or  blushing  crabs,  or  berries,  that  emboss 
The  bramble,  black  os  jet,  or  dart  austere. 

Case  per.  The  Tati,  book  L 

SLOOP,  contracted  from  shallop , q.  v. 

And  besides,  at  this  island  we  might  build  canoes,  it  being 
plentifully  stored  with  largo  cedar*  fur  such  a purpose,  ami  fur 
this  reason  the  Jamaica  men  come  hither  frequently  to  build 
t/oope.  Damp\er.  Voyage t,  vol.  i.  ch.  lib  p.  29. 

SLOP,  1 Skinner  has  three  different  Etymologies 

Slo'pfy.  J for  what  he  thinks  are  three  different  words 
Junius  thinks  slop  (a  pair  of  slops')  has  the  same  origin 
as  sleeve.  Tonke  that  slop  generally  is  the  past  participle 
of  slip.  And  see  Slope. 

A slop,  liquid,  &c.  that  slips  or  has  slipped. 

Slops  worn  by  sailors,  labourers,  that  slip  on  easily 
without  dragging. 

To  slop,  to  spill  liquids.  Sloppy,  wet  with  slops. 

His  overeat  ttoppe  it  iv  not  worth  a mite. 

Cinut'er.  The  Chananet  l'mii«ita  Tale,  v.  16100. 

And  wail  might  his  proportion  he  judged,  fur  he  had  nothing 
uron  him  but  a pair  of  dopt.  and  upon  his  body  a goat  skin, 
which  he  cast  over  his  shoulder. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  i.p  110. 

- ■ — Whoa  your  surgeon's  paid, 

Aiul  all  your  leak*  stopt,  see  whose  tfopt  are  heaviest. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Mad  Laver,  act  i.  sc.  1. 
Who  is  come  hither  private  fur  his  conscience. 

And  brought  mun'tum  with  him,  six  great  tt»p*, 

Bigger  tbau  three  Dulch  hoys. 

Hen  Janum.  The  Alchemist,  act  iii,  sc.  2. 

When  we  lay  out  a day's  diversion  by  some  little  excursion 
abroad  we  regard  what  will  entertain  us  most  for  the  day,  not- 
withstanding some  trifling  inconveniences  of  doppy  toads  or  indif- 
ferent accommodations  at  a paltry  inn. 

Search.  Light  of  Sat  are,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  ch.  xxvii.  p.  190. 

SLOPE,  7i.  i Skinner  derives  from  D,  slap.  larust 

Slope,  v.  I temissv* , loose,  slack,  from  the  line 

Su/riKW,  > formed  by  a rope  hanging  loosely. 

Slo'pinoly,  I Tooke  considers  it  to  be  the  past  par- 

Slo'py.  J ticiple  of  the  verb  to  slip ; and  conse- 
quently to  mean 

That  which,  the  surface  of  ground,  &c.  which,  we 
slip  along,  slip  down;  which  lies  on  an  inclined  plane, 
on  a declivity,  obliquely  to  the  horizon. 

The  fosse  g>>eth  nut  direct l is  but  tlopetcitc  ouer  the  greatest 
part  of  this  ilsnd. 

f Mat  the, l . Description  of  Britaine,  ch.  xix. 

It  riseth  three  or  fours  miles  or  more  within  the  land  dapetette. 

Id.  h.  cb.  xiv. 

For  many  times  I hatie  it  seene, 

Thai  muny  bane  beguiled  been?, 

Fur  trust  that  they  hone  set  in  hope, 

Which  fell  hem  at'- award  a stupe. 

Chancer.  The  Hufranl  of  the  Bute,  p.  203. 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  brads; 

Though  pallaces  and  pyramid*  do  dope 

Their  heads  to  their  foundations  ; though  the  treasure 

Of  Nature's  gemaine  tumble  altogether, 

E-ten  till  destine  ion  sicken:  answer  me 
To  wbat  I aske  you. 

Shah i peart.  Macbeth,  £ol,  144. 
Oft  till  the  star  that  row  at  evening,  bright, 

Toward*  heav'u'c  descent  had  dop'd  his  westring  wheel. 

Milton.  Lynda*,  1.  30. 

The  growing  upon  tippet  is  caused,  for  that  moss,  as  on  the  one 
side  it  cometh  of  moisture  and  water,  so  on  the  other  side  the  water 
must  but  a idr,  and  not  stand  or  poo>. 

Bae-jn,  Sutural  History.  Cent.  vii.  »oc  537 . 


SLOE. 

SLOPE. 
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SLOPE.  Where  there  in  a great  quantity  of  water,  and  apace  enough, 
— the  water  muvrth  with  a t/ovr  rise  and  fall. 

SLOTH.  Bacon . S'atura/  Hutory.  Cent.  liL  see.  537. 

The  Italians  are  very  precise  in  giving  the  cover  a graceful 
pendence  uf  tlopemeto.  Rebqnwr  M'oUommm,  p.  48. 

To  noontide  shades  incontinent  he  ran. 

Where  pirns  the  hr  oak  with  sleep -inviting  sound  ; 

Or  whan  Dan  Sol  to  dope  his  wheels  Iregan, 

Amiil  the  bro»m  he  bask'd  him  on  the  gnmad, 

Where  the  wild  thyme  and  camomile  are  found. 

7*001*0*.  ('anl/eof  Indite  nee,  can.  1. 
But  soft,  hy  regular  approach,  not  yet, 

First  through  the  length  of  yon  hot  teTTace  sweat ; 

And  when  up  ten  ateep  tfapet  ynu’ve  dragged  your  thigh*, 
Just  at  hia  stiuly-doar  he'll  bless  your  eyes. 

Pope.  Mora/  Epitl/e  4, 

Ltc.  Your  country  friends  were  told  another  tale  ; 

That  from  the  t /aping  mountain  to  the  vale. 

And  dodder'd  oak,  and  all  the  bunks  along, 

Mrnaleaa  sav'd  his  fortune  with  a song. 

Dry  lim.  Virgil.  Potion/  9. 

For  this  purpose  they  take  to  sea  with  them  a great  number  of 
mats,  which,  wheoerer  the  min  descends,  they  range  Aopui^/g 
against  the  gunwale  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other,  their 
lower  edges  resting  on  a large  split  bamboo. 

Anton,  Voyage*,  book  ii.  ch.  X.  p.  332. 

At  the  other  end  the  earth  is  raised  thping,  to  walk  up  to  the 
entrance,  which  is  hy  a hole  in  the  top  of  the  roof  over  that  end. 

Cook.  Voj/ago t,  vol.  vi.  book  iv.  ch.  ix.  p.  113. 
Tile  land  upon  this  side  of  the  island  rist-s  in  a gentle  Hope, 
from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  occupy  the  centra 
of  the  country*  Id.  th.  vol.  vi.  book  iii.  ch.  si.  p.  177. 

Where  (he  mantling  willows  nod 
From  the  green  bunk's  t/opg  side, 

Patient,  with  hb  well-thrown  rod. 

Many  an  angler  breaks  the  tide! 

Cunningham.  A Lanatcape. 
The  seif-romp  lac  exit  actor,  when  he  views 
(Stealing  a sidelong  glance  at  a full  house) 

Hie  tfope  of  face*,  from  the  floor  to  th*  luuf. 

' At  if  one  master-spring  cutitroli'd  them  all,) 

Relax'd  into  a universal  grin, 

Sees  not  a count’nance  there,  thnt  speaks  of  joy 
Half  so  refin'd  or  so  sincere  as  ours. 

t*epw,  Tht  Toth,  hook  iv. 

SLOTH,  ».  I Rather,  says  Skinner,  from  our 
Sloth,  v l verb,  to  alow,  and  then  more  pro- 

Slc/thpul,  j pcrly  written  alowth;  and  Junius, 
Slo'tm fulness.  J »/otr  and  slothful , piger,  inert. 
Tooke  considers  it  to  be  the  third  person  singular  of 
•low ; slowelh , alow  th  or  alouth.  aloth. 

That  which  slowelh,  or  rnnketh  one  slow. 

See  Slouch.  &c.,  Slut,  and  Slum. 

Laziness,  idleness,  tardiness. 

Sloth,  the  animal,  so  called  from  its  sloth. 

Vor  warm*  men  b#J>  al  yd#!,  )»t  #r  Katatles  sogts, 

Her  fd#lne*#e  hem  aval  bring#  to  »ynr.t*  lechery*, 

To  ttuerae,  and  to </<-«)>*,  and  to  hasardviya. 

K.  GUmenttr,  p.  195. 

And  as  thou  smallest  hem  thurgh  my  prairie. 

So  shalt  thou  teen  hem  love  brother  dere, 

If  it  so  be  thou  wolt  withoutcu  t/»uthe 
Boleve  aright,  and  know  the  veray  trout  he. 

Chaucer.  The  Second  jY«nnc«  To/e,  V.  15660. 

■ — 1 would  stiffly 

R ight  of  mine  own*  bond*  wntc  tier  now 
A letter,  in  which  1 would  her  tcllen  h<*w 
I farde  attmse,  and  her  lesrech  of  routh) 

Now  Help  thy  telfe,  and  leave  it  for  no  tfuuih . 

Id.  Trat/ut  and  CeetetJr,  book  ii. 
The  first  point  of  i tuuth  I call 
Laches*#.  and  is  the  chief  of  all, 

And  hath  this  property  of  kind* 

To  leuen  all  thyug  bvhyudr. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  iv. 


I wol  the  tdLon  abouen  all 
In  whome  no  vertu  mate  befall^ 

Whiche  reurth  vnta  the  vices  rest. 

And  is  of  tUuiih  the  slowest. 

(h  irer.  Con/.  Aim,  book  iv. 


SLOTH. 

SLOUCH. 


The  Lord  commaadeth  the  talent  to  t<e  taken  away  from  the 
euill  aoil  t/outk/m/t  neruant,  and  to  bvnde  hym  hand  an  i foot*. 

Tyndall.  Market,  p.  31.  Prologue  upon  Si,  Matt  hew. 


And  at  Wyncbester,  in  the  new*  abbey,  he  pit  in  mookes, 
where,  before  da  yes,  wens  seculer  prrestes  ; jr*  cause  wherof  was, 
forsomoch  as  the  preestes  fled  or  neclvgently  t/ourthed  tbo  deuyne 
arruyee  of  God,  and  settevykers  m theyr  places,  whyl#  Ihry  lyued 
at  theyr  pleasure  in  other  places,  and  spent  the  patnmnney  ot  that 
churche  alter  thvyr  sen  stall  wyll. 

Fob  yon.  Chrongde,  ch,  193.  p.  196. 

If  shoot ingo  could  spwake,  ahe  would  accuse  England*  of  un- 
kindoewe  and  t/ulh/ufnette ; of  uakmdni  Nse  toward#  her,  l>crauso 
she,  Icing#  left  to  a Utile  Idiud  use,  lackcs  her  best  mainlamer, 
which  is  cunning#.  Aocham.  Tarophi/ut,  book  i. 

But  now#,  swing*  the  order  of  communion  is  no  more  obserued 
amongst  vs,  and  that  through  the  negligence,  and  a/outh/utnea,  os 
Wel  of  the  lay*  people  as  of  th*  privates,  tli*  Holy  Ghust  by  the 
often  saiemge  of  priuite  masses,  hath  found#  out  a godly  remedio 
for  this  wanta. 

Jewel/,  fforhet,  faL  478.  Of  Ptura/ilie  a/  Mattel,  art.  13. 
For  all  he  did  was  to  deceive  good  knights, 

Aud  draw  them  from  pursuit  uf  praise  and  fame 
To  slug  in  tloufh  and  sensual!  dr  lights. 

And  end  their  dales  with  ixirnowmed  sham#. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Qnetne,  book  ii.  can.  1, 
So  she  him  left#,  and  did  herself*  betake 
Unto  her  boat  again,  with  which  she  cleft® 

Hus  Aunt k full  wave  of  that  great  griesv  lake. 

Id.  il.  book  ii.  can,  6. 

The  chief  thus  answer'd  mild  : Immortal  maid  ! 

I awn  thy  presence,  and  cunfos*  thy  aid. 

Not  fear  thou  know'st.  withholds  me  from  the  ]dains. 

Nor  t/otk  hath  seis'd  roe.  but  thy  word  restraint. 

/’opr.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  V. 
Still,  with  your  voice,  the  t/oikful  soldiers  raise, 

Urge,  by  their  father's  fame,  their  future  praise. 

Id.  16.  book  x. 

It  is  natural  for  men.  when  they  are  benten  out  of  other  excuses, 
to  fetch  upologies  for  their  neglect,  or  t/oikfuloett  in  any  business 
that  is  pressed  upon  them,  from  the  greatness  of  the  work,  and 
their  own  want  ot  strength  and  ability  to  go  through  it. 

Sharp.  TFaeht,  voL  n p.  105,  Sermon  5. 
Tire  lower  sort  still  are  ambitious  to  follow  them  as  dose  as 
they  can.  every  day  indeed,  but  on  that  especially,  consume  the 
beginning  of  it  iu  stupid  tlo/h,  the  remainder  in  lewdness  or 
drunkenness. 

Sericr.  IFurkt,  VoL  L p*  76.  Sermon  5. 
SLOUCH,  n.  i See  Sloth,  ante.  Slouch,  in- 
Sloi/chino,  n.  >/ra.  Skinner  derives  sloicch  from 
Si.ouVhino,  adj.  J the  Dun.  tlojf,  hehea,  the  Gcr. 
nchlamz , negligent.  Tooke  thinks  it  is  the  A.  S.  slac, 
(ch  for  A\)  from  the  verb  alar-ian,  to  slow  or  cause  to 
be  slow ; applied  to  a slow  pace ; one  who  moves  a 
slow  pace. 

A lazy,  idle  fellow;  one  who  moves  lazily,  idly,  hea- 
vily; too  lazy  to  move  upright;  with  a bend  or  stoop; 
a lazy,  stooping;,  lowting  position  or  g^iit. 

The  first  of  thus*  rod#  rarcalls.  Lypon  hight, 

A fanl  great  stooping  tkuek,  with'  beatie  eyes 
Aud  hanging  Up. 

Mora.  On  the  Soul.  Ptychexoia,  sL  8. 
Begin  thy  carol*  then,  thou  vaunting  t lunch  ! 

Be  thin*  the  oaken  SUIT,  or  mini*  the  pouch. 

day.  The  Shepherd" t Week,  Patton/  1* 
Th*  awkward,  negligent,  clumsy,  and  tfauching  manner  of  a 
W»bj*  Lord  Chet terfeld. 

Av  som#  take  miffru-w  for  a grace, 

And  walk  a dancing-master'*  pace, 

And  others,  fur  familiar  air, 

Mistake  the  thatching  of  a bear. 

Lbyd,  A Dialogue* 
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I Slowen,  sloven,  sloven,  (and 
l glut,  q,  v.  from  glowed,)  past  par- 
[ ticiple  of  the  verb  to  glow,  (q.  v.) 
J i.  e.  to  make  slow  or  cause  to  be 

slow,  lazy,  idle,  to  do  uny  thing 
carefully;  to  dress  properly,  neatly. 

The  ouelie  mesne  at  thou:  dairs  whereby  hir  husband  his  courv- 
trie  was  reclamed  from  alntlrehnetiBe  and  slouenrie  to  dearie  bedding 
and  ciuditie. 

HoiinsheU.  The  Chrome  let  of  Jreiande.  Anno  1524. 
Some  slnggysshe  sloven*  that  slope  day  and  night. 

Skelton.  The  Crown  of  l Mure! I,  p.  238. 

I beseech  ye,  friends,  ere  the  brickbats  fly,  resolve  me  and 
yourselves,  is  it  blasphemy,  |or  any  whit  disagreeing  from  Chris- 
tian meekness,  whenaa  Christ  himselfi  sneaking  of  unsavoury  tra- 
ditions, scruples  not  to  name  the  dunghill  and  the  jakes,  fur  roe 
to  answer  a slovenly  wincer  of  a confutation,  that  if  he  would  needs 
put  Ins  foot  to  such  sweaty  service,  the  odour  of  his  suck  was  like 
to  be  neither  musk  nor  benjamin  ? 

Milton.  harks,  vol.  i.  fol.  113.  An  Apology  for  Smrctymnuus. 

Whether  the  multitudes  of  sects,  and  professed  sloirnlinesse  in 
God's  service,  (in  two  niuuy,)  have  not  been  guilty  of  the  increase 
of  profanenesse  amongst  us. 

Halt.  I lurk  t,  vol.  iii.  fol.  248.  A Defence  of  the  Humble  Re- 
monstrance. 

There's  not  a piece  of  feather  in  our  hoast ; 

Good  argument  (I  hope}  we  will  not  Bye; 

And  time  hath  worn  vs  into  tloneneie. 

Shaispeare.  Henry  F.  fol.  87, 

The  medium  Iwtween  a fop  and  a sloven  is  what  a man  of  sense 
would  endeavour  to  keep.  Spectator . No.  140. 

Canted,  and  whin'd,  and  talk'd  moat  odly, 

Was  very  slovenly  and  godly. 

The  Bald  Batchelor, 

That  its  worship  may  not  be  exposed  to  contempt  by  the  sloven- 
liness and  barbarity  of  its  outward  appendages. 

Scott.  Christum  Life , part  ii.  ch.  vu.  p.  470. 
Who,  destitute  of  humour,  wit,  and  taste. 

Let  all  their  little  knowledge  run  to  waste, 

And  frustrate  each  good  purpose,  whiUt  they  wear 
The  robes  of  learning  with  a sloven's  air. 

Churchill.  Gotham,  book  ii. 

The  reader  reflects  how  little  this  invincible  demonstration  for 
our  holy  faith  hath  Wen  hitherto  insisted  on  ; how  slightly  it  hath 
been  handled ; and  how  hastily  and  slovenly  hurried  over. 

HarOurlon.  Joinin' t Attempt  to  Rebuild  the  Temple. 

SLOUGH,)  A.  S.  dog,  a hollow  filled  with  mud 
Slou'ohv.  J or  mire.  Junius.  Tooke  thinks  it  the 
past  participle  of  ahcc-ian,  (a  broad,)  to  ilou\  meaning 

Slow,  (water.)  sluggish  water;  water,  mire,  that 
stays,  does  not  drain  t if. 

Slough  of  an  animal,  (serpent.)  the  skin  cast ; pro- 
bably so  called  from  the  sluggish  state  of  the  animal 
during  this  process  of  nature. 

Slough  of  a wound  or  sore  ; the  inert,  senseless  skin 
or  matter  that  separates  or  comes  from  it. 

That  wan  wcl  twight,  min  owen  hard  boy, 

I pray  God  save  thy  body  anil  Seint  Kluy. 

Now  is  my  cart  out  of  the  slough  parde. 

Chaucer.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  7145. 
Here  DCTcr  durvt  the  balding  cuckow  spit, 

No  slough  of  falling  star  dul  ever  hit 
Upon  Ihia  bank. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess , act  iii.  SC.  1. 

In  the  spring  time  serpents  first  doc  cast  their  slaughet  or  skint. 

Hollassd.  Fluor,  book  uv.  ch.  ii. 

Paaains  over  Haerlem  Mere,  a huge  island  slough,  in  company 
of  his  father  who  hod  been  at  Amsterdam,  to  look  how  Lis  bank 
of  money  did  thrive.  Howell.  Letter  10.  book  L see.  A. 

If  order  were  taken  that  their  boughs  should,  eontinaallie  be 
kept  short,  and  the  bushes  not  suffered  to  spread  so  for  into  the 


SLOUGH. 


SLOVEN.  SLOVEN, 
Slo'venly, 
Slo'venlixsss, 
Slo'venry. 

•low. 

One  who  is  too 


narrow  paths,  that  inconvenitnre  would  also  be  remedied,  and  SLOUGH, 
manic  a slough  proue  hard  ground  that  yet  is  deepe  and  hollow.  — 

Holt  ashed.  Description  of  Untune,  ch.  nix,  SLOW* 

And  when  the  mind  is  quickned,  out  of  doubt  ' v 

The  organs,  though  tlelunct  and  dead  before, 

Breske  vp  their  draws  ic  grauc,  «ju!  newly  moue 
W ith  costed  slough  and  fresh  legeritic. 

Skakspeare.  Henry  V.  foL  83. 

The  tubercles  and  breast  sunk,  and,  after  I he  costing  forth  of 
some  corrupt  sloughs,  the  matter  became  well  scented. 

Wiseman.  Treatises,  voL  i.  look  ».  eh-Xli.  p.  179. 

But  when  by  genial  rays  of  summer  sun, 

Purg'd  of  his  i lough,  he  nimbly  thri.U  the  brake, 

Whetting  his  sling,  his  crested  head  he  rear* 

Terrific.  Philips.  Cerealia. 

When  lie,  renew'd  in  all  ibe  tpvcklrd  pride 
Of  pompous  )OUth.  has  east  his  slough  aside. 

And  in  his  summer  liveiy  rolls  along. 

Erect,  and  brandishing  his  larky  tongue, 

Leaving  his  treat,  and  his  imperfect  young. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgies,  book  iii. 

Neither  should  that  odious  custom  be  allowed  of  cutting  scraws 
(a*  they  call  them.)  which  is  flaying  otf  the  greeu  surface  of  the 
ground  to  cover  their  cabins,  or  make  up  their  ditches  ; sometimes 
in  shallow  soils,  where  all  is  gravel  within  a few  inches ; and 
sometimes  in  low  ground,  with  a thin  green  sward,  and  sloughy  un- 
derneath; w hich  last  turns  all  mtu  bog  by  this  nrnmanagvmeot. 

Suft  Works,  voL  x.  p.  203.  Letter  7. 


SLOW,  adj.  4 A.  S.  tlac-ian,  ( a broad,)  flaw-ian. 

Slow,  «.  1 tanlare,  to  retard,  to  delay ; to  move 

Slow,  v.  >a  short  space  in  a long  lime. 
Slo'wly,  j Tardy,  delaying,  dilatory;  linger- 
Slo'wness.  J ing,  loitering,  dull,  heavy ; inert,  in- 
active, unready. 

Slow-  (worm,  A. S.  tLtw-wyrme.)  See  the  (..notation 
from  (iold*mith. 

A a sloth  or  aluggard. 


His  Lor ile  answerde  and  sekLe  to  him,  Yvel  serraunt  and  slow, 
wictist  thou  that  1 repo  where  1 sewe  not,  and  gedrw  togidre  where 
I spredde  not  abrood.  hicAf.  Matthew,  ch.  xxv. 

Kch  come  bifore  to  wuvsehipe  othir  not  slough  in  bisynesw,  for- 
nent  in  spyryt.  Id.  Romayne s,  ch.  xii. 

And  whanne  in  many  daies  we  soilidin  tlowli  and  unnethe 
cameo  aghens  Gwidun,  for  tine  wynd  lettidv  us,  we  w-iliden  to  Crete 
bisidis  Salomona.  Li.  The  Dcdis  of  Aposths,  ch.  xavii. 

Aud  when  we  bad  sayled  slowly  may  dayes,  and  scarce  were  come 
nucr  against  Guidun,  (l  ecause  the  wynde  withstude  vs.)  we  railed 
harde  try  the  cusle  of  Candy,  oner  against  Sal  mo. 

Bible,  Anno  1331. 

Fie  on  you  (quod  sbe'i  euerichone, 

Ye  nnsti«  swine,  ye  idle  wrote  bet, 

Full  of  ratten  st  w fetches. 

Chaucer.  The  House  of  Fame , book  id. 


It  i*  a tin  we  may  nat  farbeare, 

Ragges  ribaned  with  gold  to  wearo. 

For  also  well  wnll  lone  be  settc 
Under  ragges  as  rich  ratchet  te. 

Id.  The  Romaat  of  the  Rose,  p,  206. 

There  ben  other  uiers  « l.u-e, 

Whiche  vuto  lone  do  great  lette, 

If  thou  thyu  herte  vpun  hem  eettc. 

Gosper.  Cossf.  Am.  book  iv. 

Being  cuoderatlie  taken  (saith  he)  it  [ugua  rira-J  Vowel h age,  it 
■trengthueth  youth. 

Holmthed.  Description  of  Ireland,  ch.  ii. 

We  have  alto  the  thnc'amse,  which  is  b lacks  and  graiesh  of 
colour,  and  somewhat  shorter  than  an  adder. 

Id.  Description  of  England,  ch-  vi, 

Fri.  I would  I knew  nut  why  it  should  be  Vow'd, 

Looke.  sir,  here  come*  the  lady  towards  my  cell 

Shaktpeare.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.  SC.  1.  fol.  70. 
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SLOW. 

SLUG. 


And  afler  him  she  rod*  with  so  much  speed*. 

A»  her  slourr  bcud  could  make ; hut  all  iu  vainc ; 

For  him  so  far  had  home  his  light- foot  steed*. 

Pricked  with  wrath  and  fiery  fierce  divl-unc. 

That  him  to  folow  was  but  Ihlilkue  j«ine. 

Spenser.  Faerse  (Jure**,  book  L can  2. 
Ah  l when  will  this  long.  weary  day  have  end. 

And  lend*  me  leave  to  come  unto  my  lose  ? 

How  slosrly  do  the  homes  theyr  numbers  spend  ! 

How  stand y does  sad  Time  his  feathers  move ! 

Id.  Fpslhnlamion, 

Impatient  friends,  stand,  that  your  strength  may  last  I 
Burn  not,  in  blare,  rage  that  should  warm  you  long  ! 

I wish  to  Ions  the  weaknesses  of  haste, 

To  you  such  afaraeta  as  may  keep  you  strong. 

pnvenant.  Gondihrrl,  book  i.  can.  5* 


The  smalhey  d slcw-urm*  held  of  many  blind. 

Yet  this  gTtiat  nrk  it  quickly  out  could  find. 

And  as  the  ark  it  was  about  to  climb, 

Out  of  its  teeth  shoots  the  inmmm'd  slime. 

Dra  yton.  Aim  A#  Flood. 
What  awe  did  the  slow  solemu  knell  inspire ; 

The  pealing  organ,  and  ihc  pausing  choir. 

Tfckett.  On  the  Death  of  Hr.  Addstan. 
Another  backward  to  the  tower  would  go. 

And  slosrly  eats  his  way  against  the  wind  ; 

But  the  main  body  of  the  inarching  foe 
Against  th*  imperial  palace  is  design’d. 

Dry  firm,  Annus  A/iraii/i'i, 

Those  words  of  our  Lord  to  Nicodrmut  express  some  kind  of 
marvel  at  his  sArtrwnM  of  apprehension ; “ Ait  thou  a master  of 
Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things?" 

Water  land.  Works,  sol  »i-  p.  314.  On  Regeneration. 
Having  uttered  some  word*.  which  we  were  very  tony  we  could 
not  understand,  he  went  buck  to  Iris  companions,  and  the  whole 
body  i/oM'/y  retreated.  ..........  , ,Q 

CjoA,  fay  ages,  vul.u.  book  in.  ch.  it.  p.  153. 


Various  cireomstances  might  takr  place,  added  to  the 
of  the  procwoiinu.  to  retard  the  executwa  lilt  nine,  the  very  time 
fixed  by  St.  Mark.  AW.  Hark*,  vuL  vii.  p.  319. 


SLU  BBER,  vA 

Sll'rrf.rinuly.  J 


See  Slab. 


Skinner  and  Junius  have  no- 
thing at  all  snti«faelory  to  them- 
selves. Tooke  thinks  *liu r,  A.  S. 
slog,  is  *low,  («'.  e.  reptile.)  Sec 
y Slough. 

A *low  reptile ; any  thing  s/otc, 
lnzy,di»H, heavy,  lumpish,  drowsy, 
dronish. 

To  slug ; to  be  or  cause  to  be 


SLUG,  n. 

Slug,  r. 

Slu'ggard, 

Slu'ogardy, 

Slu'ogardizb,  v. 

Sluggish, 

Slu'coishly, 

Stu'OGIgKNISf, 

Si.u'ggv. 

lazy,  dull,  inert. 

Than  cometh  sompno’.cnce.  that  it,  sluggy  slumbring,  which 
makeih  a man  bevy, and  dull  in  body  and  in  soule,  and  thin  sinne 
cometh  uf  slouthe. 

Chaucer.  The  Per  tone*  Tate,  p.  161. 
Kr  it  was  day,  as  she  was  wont  to  da, 

She  was  arisen,  and  all  redy  dight ; 

For  May  wol  hare  no  s/ogardie  a-night- 

id.  The  Knightts  Taie,  v.  1042. 


He  woll  not  leue  hit  slttygardie. 

Gomvr.  Coitf.  Am.  look  iv. 

Telle  him  that  he  shal  neuer  haue  list  to  slope,  and  Ihcrby 
leese  the  pleasure  y‘  he  was  woont  to  take  in  sluggvtg. 

Sir  Thomaj  More.  Il'orilo,  fob  1258.  Of  Comfort  against  Tribu- 
lation, book  iii. 

In  secret  syleace  of  the  night 
This  made  me,  with  a recklcs  brent. 

To  wake  thy  stugga/ds  with  my  bowe. 

Surrey.  Against  Landau. 
Ye  that  in  tone  find  lucks  and  swefe  abundance, 

And  line  m lust  of  joyful  yolitic. 

Arise  for  shame,  do  way  jour  s/uggardy. 

liya/.  The  Loner  Unhappy, 


But  now  after  they  had  twisc  by  experience  in  thcseli**  Warned,  SLLG. 
that  through  slouthful  sitting  vnawores  lliei  Tell  a slope,  tor  a redyo 
remedy  aguynste  that  stugguhe  slepy  sicknes,  guuc  he  tl»e  this 
h-stun  to  rise. 

Sir  Thomas  Store,  Warhes , p.  1375.  Upon  the  Punsom  of  Chryit. 

Wherfore  I doe  sore  mnmeile  y’  there  bee  certeiu  men  the  which 
gene  thi  seines  to  slouthfulnes  and  sluggithaes,  and  will  not  learna 
those  things  that  bee  good. 

Borne*,  Workes,  p.  289.  That  it  is  tem/sdl  for  mU  men  to  read 
Holy  Scripture . 

Far  all  he  did  was  to  deceive  good  knights, 

And  draw  them  from  pursuit  of  praise  aud  fame, 

To  sAm  in  sloiith  and  sensual!  delights. 

And  end  their  daes  with  irTenowmed  shame. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  il.  ean  1. 

That  he  did  never  eat  his  meat.  befuT*  he  had  won  it  with  his 
sword,  that  he  Iny  not  all  night  slugging  in  a cabbin  under  his 
mantle,  but  used  commonly  to  ketyie  others  waking  to  defend 
their  lives. 

Id.  ft  arks,  vol.  i iii.  p.  396.  flew  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

[Usury]  doth  dull  aud  dampo  all  industries,  improvements,  and 
new  inventions,  wherni  money  would  be  stirriug,  if  it  were  not  for 
this  sfugge.  Bacon.  Essays.  Of  Usury. 

And  it  is  still  episcopacy  that  before  all  our  eyes  worsens  and 
slugs  the  most  Warned  and  seeming  religious  of  «u  ministers. 

Milton.  Of  Reformatio*  w England,  book  L 
For  all  the  words  that  came  from  gullets. 

If  long,  were  slugs ; if  short  cues,  bullets. 

Cotton.  To  John  Brads  hate,  Esf. 

And  said.  Ah  1 wretched  tonne  ofwofull  syre, 

. Durst  thou  sit  wayling  by  blacke  Stvgiau  lake, 

YThylcst  here  thy  shield  is  hangd  for  victors  hyre  ? 

And,  sluggish  iter  mao.  doest  thy  tbrees  slake 
To  ufler-stnd  his  for,  that  him  may  overtake. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  5. 

I rathrr  would  entrenl  thy  company 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 

Then  (lining  dully  stuggardis"  d at  home) 

Wean*  out  thy  youth  uilh  shapeless*  idlrnesae. 

Shaktpeare.  Two  Gentlemen  of  flrana,  act  i.  sc.  1.  fol  20, 

Who,  that  they  might  not  dime  sluggithlv  to  possess  what  others 
had  won  for  tlii-m,  either  by  the  r own  seeking,  or  by  appointment, 
arc  set  in  place  where  they  could  not  but  at  their  first  coming  give 
proof  of  themudves  upon  the  enemy. 

Milton,  harks,  vol.  ii.  fob  50.  History  of  England,  book  iii. 

Millstone*,  in  tho  Gieek  Gospel,  are  termed  mvAm  low,  that  is, 
assn*  millstones ; either  because  n«*»  (as  St.  Hilary  will  have  it) 
used  to  draw  them  about,  (before  men  taught  the  wind  and  water 
to  do  th  »t  work  for  them.)  or  because  the  lower  millstone  was 
called  «r«(,  on  asae,  from  tltc  sluggishness*  thereof,  as  always 
lying  still.  Fuller.  Hurthles.  Anglesey. 

Add.  that  it  would  also  weaken  and  enervate  men’s  natural 
faculties,  by  slugging  them,  and  rather  la* get  a puffy  conceit  and 
opinion  of  knowledge  by  a multifarious  rabble  of  indigested  no- 
tions, than  the  truth  thereof, 

Cudsporth.  Intellectual  System,  hook  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  321. 

As  forc'd  from  wind-guns,  lead  itself  can  fly, 

And  ponderous  slugs  cut  swiftly  thro*  the  sky. 

Pope.  Dunciad , book  i. 

So  a man  being  shot  with  a slug  near  the  external  cantbus  of 
the  right  eye,  through  that  bone,  it  seemed  to  the  chirnrgeoa  that 
dressed  it  to  have  pissed  directly  forwards. 

hsrrman.  Surgery,  hook  *i.  eh.  ii. 

For  sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 

The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  f reaks  their  sluggard  steep. 

Dry  den.  P alamo*  and  Arate,  book  i. 

Answerable  to  my  conjecture,  them  remained  in  the  bottom  a 
salt,  nut  only  for  more  sluggish  thou  the  fugitive  one  of  urine. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  fol.  305.  History  of  Particular  Qualities. 

On  shore  they  [seals]  lie  very  sluggishly,  and  will  not  go  out  of 
our  ways  unless  we  beat  them,  but  snap  at  us. 

Dam  pier,  foyagrs,  vol.  i.  ch.  IV.  p-  90. 

Host  should  this  instance  of  the  operative  virtue  of  GW's  won! 
reproach  our  sluggishness  and  insensibility! 

Atlerbury.  Sermon  5.  vol.  iv. 
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SLUG.  Slugs  pinch’d  with  hunger  smear'd  the  slimy  wait 

_ Churchill.  The  Prophecy  of  famine. 

SLUM*  Every  roan  who  has  undertaken  to  instruct  others, can  tel)  what 
BKR.  alow  advances  he  has  been  able  to  make,  snd  How  much  patience 
— y — ■ it  require*  to  re  cal  vacant  inattention,  to  stimulate  sluggish  in* 
difference,  and  to  rectify  absurd  mi»ap[  rehension. 

Knox.  On  Liberal  Education. 

I would  rather  with  a student,  at  soon  at  he  goes  abroad,  to 
employ  him-elf  upon  whatever  he  ho*  been  incited  to  by  any  im- 
nuediata  impulse,  than  to  go  »/«ryyuA/y  aliout  a prescribed  task. 

Beynobit.  Wurki,  vuL  iL  p.  74.  Discourse  12. 

SLUICE,  v.  1 Fr .ftcluac  ; It.  tduta;  Sp.  esclusa  ; 

Sluice,  ft.  >D.  sluy.ee , from  the  LaL  clausus, 

Slui'cy.  J dosed  or  dammed  up.  Scluta;  locus 
vbi  concluduntur  aqutr. 

A place  in  which  water  is  closed  or  inclosed;  a dam. 

To  sluice,  (or  to  rtnsluice,  q.  p.)  to  open  that  which 
doses,  the  pate ; to  issue  forth,  sc.  in  or  like  floods  of 
water;  to  wet  or  waste  abundantly,  to  overwhelm. 

His  governor  led  his  men  homeward,  while  he  kept  himself  still 
hindmost,  as  if  he  hart  stood  at  th*  gate  of  a time*  to  U-t  the 
stream  go,  with  such  proportion  as  should  wrm  good  unto  him. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  iii.  p.  448. 

Most  of  their  towns  are  thereby  iucompast’d  with  water,  which 
by  s/ucet  they  can  contract  or  dilate  as  they  list. 

How*iI.  Utter  5.  book  i.  sire.  1. 


Jol.  Oh,  thou  Ha>t  op’d  a tine*  was  long  shut  up, 

And  let  a flood  of  grief  in  ; a buried  grief 
Thy  voice  hath  waVd  again. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Maid  in  the  .1 till,  act  iii.  sc.  1, 

I say,  that  h«  did  plot  the  Duke  of  G toaster's  death, 
Bugge«t  his  soone  betoeuing  aduenwries. 

And  consequently,  like  a traitor  cuwanl, 

Sluc’d  out  his  innocent  soul*  through  streames  or  blood. 

Shaksptare.  Richard  ll.  act  L SC.  1.  fo).  24. 
Nigh  on  the  plain  in  many  cells  prepar’d, 

That  underneath  had  veins  of  liquid  tiro 
Slue  d from  the  lake,  a second  multitude 
With  wond'rous  art  found  oat  the  nuuurc  ore. 

Severing  each  kind,  and  scum'd  the  bullion  dross. 

Milton.  Pmrmdiie  /nut,  book  i.  I.  705. 

Tokk.  Tou  wrong  mo  ; if  you  think  I'll  sell  one  drop 

Within  these  veins  for  pageants  ; l-ut  let  honour 
Call  for  my  blood  ; anu  tine*  it  into  streams; 

Turn  fortune  louse  again  to  my  pursuit, 

And  let  me  hunt  her  through  embattl’d  foes. 

In  dusty  plains,  amidst  the  cannon's  rear, 

There  will  I he  the  first. 

Dryden.  The  Spanish  Friar,  act  i. 

The  water  which  yields  this  salt  works  in  from  out  of  the  sea 
through  a hole  in  the  sandbank  before  mentioned,  like  a tlucr, 
and  that  only  in  spring  tides. 

Pompier.  Foyogn,  voL  iii.  p,  16.  Anno  16S9. 
The  yellow  harvests  of  the  ripen'd  year, 

And  flatted  vineyards,  one  sad  wa9te  appear  t 
While  Jove  descends  in  Autry  sheets  of  rain. 

And  all  the  labours  of  mankind  are  vain. 

Pope,  Homer.  Iliad,  book  T. 
The  weight  of  waters  taps  the  ridding  watt, 

And  to  the  sea  the  floating  bulwarks  fall, 

Incessant  cataracts  the  thundvrer  pours, 

And  half  the  skies  descend  in  slutcy  showers. 

Id.  It,  hook  12. 


SLU'MBER,  r.  Also  written  (as  in  Gower) 
Slu'mbkr,  n.  tlomer. 

Slu'mberer,  ! D.  sluymen,  slvymtrnx ; Ger. 
Slumbering,  n.  [ Khlum-mern ; A.  S.  s/ummeran  ; 
Slumberous,  nictare , dormitare , to  wink,  to  be 

Si.u'mbkry.  inclined  or  disposed  to  sleep. 

To  b«  sleepy,  drowsy,  inert;  to  compose,  to  still,  to 
quiet ; to  repose. 

And  sayd  Awake,  full  wondcrlich  and  sharpe. 

Wbat  slumbrest  tbuu,  as  in  a litergic  ? 

Or  art  thou  like  an  ane  to  the  harp*, 

That  hearvth  sound,  whan  men  the  strings  ply  ? 

Chaucer,  Tbrnlut  and  Cretetde,  book  i. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


* And  ever  lay  SLUM* 

Pandare  a bed,  half?  in  a i lomhnng.  lihR. 

Chaucer.  Trm/us  and  Crrtei-le,  book  it.  - — y i - 
The  carpenter  out  of  his  tlomher  sterte, 

And  herd  ou  crio  water,  as  he  were  wood, 

And  thought,  Alas  ! now  comefh  Noes  flood. 

JJ.  The  Revet  Tale,  v.  3814. 

Than  cometh  surapnoUmcv,  that  is,  slnggy  tUsnbriug,  which 
maketh  a man  bevy,  and  dull  in  body  and  in  soule,  and  this  sinno 
cometh  or  slouthe. 

Id.  The  Per tonet  Tale,  p,  161. 

With  mochell  wo  but  at  latte, 

His  tltnnrrrnd  CIV*  he  Vpcaste, 

And  said  Kir,  that  it  shall  be  do. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  iv. 


In  dreames  and  visions  of  the  night  season  (when  ilombrynge 
commeth  vpon  men,  that  they  fell  aslepe  in  theyr  beddes)  he 
roundeth  them  in  the  euros,  he  iofourmeth  them,  and  sheweth 
them  playnlv,  that  it  is  he  whiclte  withdrawelh  man  from  euyl, 
delvuereih  bym  from  peyde,  kepeth  bys  soule  from  destruction, 
and  his  lyfe  trA  the  sweardc. 

Bible,  Anno  1 551.  Job,  eh.  XXxiii. 

Oft  list’ning  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cliearlv  rouse  the  slumb'ring  morn, 

From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 

Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill. 

MAton.  L' Allegro,  v.  53. 

Tea,  rather  than  my  losse  should  draw  on  hers, 

(Hear*,  brawn,  the  suite  which  my  sad  soule  preferresl) 
Let  this  hrr  t/umber,  like  oblivion's  svrraxne, 

Make  Her  belt-eve  our  love  was  but  a dreams ! 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  song  5. 

And  as  s tfumb'rer  stretching  on  his  bed. 

This  way  he  this,  and  that  Way  scattered 
Ilis  other  leg,  which  feet  with  toes  up  bear. 

Panne.  The  Progress  of  the  Soul, 
The  drooping  night  thus  ereepeth  on  them  fast ; 

And  the  soil  humor  loading  their  eye-liddee, 

As  messenger  of  Morpheus,  on  them  cast 

Sweet  oUmbristu  draw,  tbs  which  to  sleep  them  biddes. 

Spenser,  fame  Queene,  book  i.  can.  1. 

So  long  they  sought,  till  they  arrived  were 
In  that  same  shady  overt  whereas  lay 
Faire  Cry  so  gone  in  Aumbry  trounce  whiter*. 

Id.  Ib.  book  iii.  can.  6. 

- God  hath  art 

Labour  snd  rest,  sa  day  and  night  to  men 
Successive,  and  the  timely  dew  uf  sleep 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumbrous  weight  inclinra 
Our  eyelids. 

Mill nit,  Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.  L 612, 

la  th’  English  fleet  each  ship  resounds  with  joy. 

And  loud  applause  of  theit  great  leader’s  fame } 

In  fiery  dream*  the  Dutch  they  still  de.troy, 

And  slumbering  smile  st  the  imagin'd  flame. 

Dryden.  Annus  MiraUUs. 

Now  charg’d  with  blessings  while  you  seek  repose, 
Officious  slumber*  baste  your  eyes  to  close ; 

And  glorious  d roams  stand  ready  to  restore 
The  pleading  shajics  of  all  you  saw  before. 

Id.  Ib, 

Beneath  an  ample  portico  they  spread 
The  downy  fleece  to  form  the  il umber  out  bed  ; 

And  o'er  soft  palls  of  purple  grain  unfold 
Rich  tapestry,  stiff  with  inwoven  gold. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  if. 

Sleep-soothing  groves,  snd  quiet  Lawns  between ; 

And  flowery  beds  that  slumberous  influence  k«vt, 

From  poppies  breath’d. 

Thomson.  Cattle  of  ImFJenet,  can.  1. 


They  immediately  fell  into  a deep  slumber,  which  was  miracu- 
lously prolonged,  without  injuring  the  powers  of  life,  during  th« 
period  of  ooe  hundred  and  eighty-seven  yean. 

Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  vol.  vi.  ch.  xxxiii.  p.  33, 
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SLU 


SLY 


SLUM- 

BER. 

SLUT. 


With  these  the  statesman  strove  to  ease  hi*  cur, 

To  tooth  hi*  sorrow*,  tod  to  divert  despair ; 

But  long  hi*  grief  sleep’*  gentle  aid  denies ; 

At  length  a slumb'rosa  Union  clos’d  hi*  eye*. 

li'ht teheed.  Slate  Dunces. 


At  length  the  hero  from  the  earth  he  tail'd. 

Then  to  hi*  lip*  convey’d  the  balmy  draught  f 
The  renrelew  chief  the  elusstb’rout  pul  ion  quart. 

His  heavy  eye*  the  tlumFrout  notion  clo*  d,^ 

Ere  ret  hit  tongue  bit  various  doubt*  propos’d. 

Cambridge.  The  Scnbleidad,  book  v. 

SLU  R,  v.  \ Perhaps  a corruption  of  slut  Ur ; to  do 

Slur,  n.  J as  the  slut  does ; (slovenly  or  sluttishly ;) 
Sltrt,  from  slurred,  third,  slurt. 

To  do  any  thing  loxily,  carelessly,  dirtily ; to  smear, 
to  soil,  to  tarnish,  to  pollute ; to  cast  a soil  or  spot 
upon  ; to  pass  slightly,  (with  a view  to  escape  notice,) 
and  thus,  as  in  Hudibras,  to  cheat. 

Thi*  touched  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Rich  to  the  very  quick,  and 
was  a slur  that  could  not  be  effaced  without  the  utmort  difficulty. 

Stale  Trials.  2G  Henry  PUL 


Then  from  the  table  he  gave  a start, 

Where  banquet  and  wine  were  nothing  scarce ; 

All  which  he  shried  away.  Hen  Jon HN.  Sang  29. 


1 can  manage  the  little  comb,  aet  ray  hat.  shake  my  garniture, 
toss  about  my  empty  noddle,  walk  with  a couraut  tfurr,  and  at 
every  step  peck  down  my  head. 

IXryden.  Secret  Lear,  act  V. 


What  waa  the  public  faith  fomul  out  for 
But  to  tier  men  of  what  thuy  fought  fur  ? 

Uniter . Hudibrtu,  part  ii.  can.  2. 


A manger  waa  the  place  that  first  received  the  Lord  of  glory. 
This  tier,  ihi*  affront  God  then  thought  fit  lo  put  upon  all  that 
external  splendor  and  grandeur  which  usually  doth  so  much  daaxle 
the  eyes  of  mortal  men. 

Sharp.  Harks,  VoL  L p.  274.  Sermon  1 1. 


In  every  part  of  the  human  figure,  when  not  spoiled  by  too  great 
corpulency,  will  be  fuund  thi*  distinctness,  the  parts  never  appear- 
jug  uncertain  or  confuted,  or,  as  a musician  would  say,  starred ; 
and  uli  thorn  smaller  parts  which  are  comprehended  in  live  larger 
compartment  are  still  to  be  there,  however  tenderly  marked. 
Reynolds.  Works,  vol.ui.  p.  18i.  AWei  on  ike  Art  of  Com  liny. 
Those  worthies  seem  to  see  no  shame  in, 

Nor  strive  to  pas*  a star  on  gaming. 

Cambridge.  A Dialogue. 


There  would  have  been  one  specie*  of  beings  wanting  to  corn- 
pleat  the  universe ; and  it  would  nave  been  a tlurre  to  the  divine 
goudnevse  not  to  have  given  being  to  such  creature#  as  in  the  idea 
were  fairly  possible ; and  contradicted  no  other  attribute. 

G/antril.  Pre-rnttence  of  Souls,  ch.  viii.  p.  85. 


Slut,  or,  us  (Sower  write*  it,  sloutt 
is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
> daw- tan,  to  slow,  i.  e.  to  make  slow, 
or  cause  to  b<?  slow ; and  formed 
thus,  slowed,  slow'd,  tloud,  stout , 
slut.  Slut  formerly,  as  sloven  now,  was  applied  to  males 
as  well  as  females.  See  Tooke. 

One  who  is  too  slow  ; lazy,  idle ; to  do  any  thing 
carefully,  cleanly ; to  dress  properly,  neatly ; a lazy, 


uncleanly,  dirty  person. 

It  shall  not  be  in  bir  election. 

Th«  foulest  finite  in  all  the  tounc,  to  refuse, 

If  Uut  me  lust,  foe  all  that  they  can  inure. 

Chaucer.  The  latter  of  Cafnd. 


Why  is  thy  lord  so  sluttish  I thee  preyc. 

And  is  o i power  better  cloth  to  boy  v. 

If  that  his  ded*  accorded  with  iby  speche  ? 

Id.  The  CAamonct  Ye  manner  Prologue,  V.  16104. 


Among  there  other  of  shtdet  kinds, 

Which  all  Labour  set  behind*, 

And  hareth  all  beoire*, 

There  i*  yet  one,  which*  Heines 

Is  doped.  Gower.  Canf.  Am.  book  if. 


Than  he  shewed  them,  in  muur  of  eemmuayeastoe,  all  the  SLUT, 
nature  of  the  Spanyard**,  how*  they  be  sluttysskr  and  lousy  — 
and  vnuyou*  of  otheT  mannes  weltlic.  SLY. 

Lord  Her  arts.  Froissart.  CArvnytle,  vol.  ii.  cb.  XXli-  p.  92. 

Clo.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  hones  tie  vppon  a foul*  stmt  wore 
to  put  good  meate  into  an  vnrleane  diah. 

Skakspeare.  At  You  Ltke  It , fol  198. 

- — Nor »’  th’  appetite, 

Slattery  to  such  nrate  excellence  oppos’d, 

Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness*. 

Nor  so  allur'd  to  feed. 

Id.  Cymbeluse,  foL  374. 

There  make  our  girls  their  ttuli'ry  rue, 

By  pinching  them  both  black  and  blue, 

And  put  a penny  in  their  shoe, 

The  house  fur  cleanly  sweeping. 

Drayton.  Hymphtda.  The  Court  of  Fairy . 
What  rooms  are  these  P 

Ora.  They  are  flultish  one*. 

Reaumamt  and  Fletcher.  The  Matd  in  the  Mill,  act  v.  SC.  1. 

They  have  taken  a toil,  surely  very  laborious,  out  of  infinite 
huge  volume*  to  pick  whatsoever  may  seem  to  be  either  absurdly, 
or  falsely,  or  fondly,  or  scandalously,  or  dishonestly,  or  passion- 
ately, ur  sluttishly  conceived  or  written. 

S*r  E.  Sandy t.  Slate  if  Religion. 

The  onelie  means  at  those  d*ies  whereby  hir  husband  his 
couutrie  was  reclamed  from  stuttishnesee  and  alouenne  to  cleans 
bedding  and  riuilitie. 

Hotinshed.  The  Chrmsdes  of  Ireland,  vol.  vi.  p.  280. 

As  for  spiders,  it  i*  evident  that  they  are  of  the  v*  uurtmarut 
ytMfum,  aa  Aristotle  phrase*  it,  and  are  generated  of  mere  i lottery 
and  putrefaction. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  book  hi.  ch.  13. 

A poach'd  egge j meat  which  in  the  shell  may  safely  be  eaten 
after  a sluttish,  out  of  it  nut  after  a malicious  hand. 

Fuller.  H'orihtes.  Esses. 

Be  it  enacted  then 

By  the  fair  law*  of  thy  firm-pointed  pen, 

God’s  service*  no  longer  shall  put  on 
A sluttuhness  for  pure  religion. 

Cm  thaw.  Steps  to  the  Temple. 

litre  by  the  by  I cannot  but  look  upon  the  strange  instinct  of 
this  noisome  and  troublesome  creature  the  louse,  of  searching  out 
foul  and  nasty  clothes  to  harbour  and  breed  in,  as  an  effect  of 
Divine  Providence,  designed  to  deter  men  and  women  from  slut- 
tithness  and  sordidneta,  and  to  provoke  them  to  cleanliness  and 
neatness.  Fay.  On  the  Creation,  part  ii.  p.  357. 

SLY,  T Is,  perhaps,  the  same  word  as  sleight , 
Sjly'ly,  or  l (i,  e.  shyed,  sley'd,  sly*d,  the  final  d 

Sli'ly,  f omitted,)  meaning, 

Slyness.  J Acting  with  forecast;  forecasting  or 
projecting;  cautious,  circumspect;  cunning,  crafty; 
subtle.  Substance  sly,  in  Spenser,  is  substance  slight 
or  slender.  Milton,  Comus,  v.  155.  “ To  cheat  the 
eye  with  blear  illusion,”  had  been  in  the  MS.  examined 
by  Mr.  Todd,  “ with  sleight  illusion.”  See  the  fifth 
Quotation  from  Chaucer. 

And  stele  up  on  m^n  enemy 

For  to  aloe  bjm  stebheke.  slektes  ich  In?  Jieuke. 

Piers  F tankman.  Piston,  p.  93. 

Lo  1 rend*  you  as  acheop  in  the  myddil  of  wolvw,  thurfur  be 
ghe  slygh  at  serpenti*,  and  simple  aa  dowse*. 

Hichf.  Matt  hem,  cb.  X* 

A thefe  he  was  forsooth,  of  corn  and  mele, 

And  that  a slit,  and  usant  for  to  stele. 

Chaucer.  The  Revet  Tate.  v.  3937 . 

A col  fox,  ful  of  sleigh  iniqiiifc*. 

Id.  The  ftoune*  Pmrstrs  Tale,  v.  15151. 

And  tke  men  brought  him  out  of  his  contra 
Fro  ye  re  to  yero  ful  prively  hi*  rent. 

But  honestly  and  slnghty  he  it  spent, 

That  do  man  wondred  how  that  be  it  hadde. 

Id.  The  Knsghtet  Tale,  v.  1446. 
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And  if  this  man  alee  here  bimselfe,  alas  ! 

In  my  presence,  it  nill  be  no  sollas. 

What  men  woul J of  il  deme  I can  nat  say. 

It  needeth  me  full  Mighty  for  to  play. 

Chamctr.  Trvtlut  and  C made,  book  ii. 
Tbo  wrshen  they,  and  art  hem  doun  and  etc, 

And  after  noone  foil  slightly  Pandanis 
Gan  draw  hem  to  the  window  near  the  street. 

id.  76.  book  ii. 

Tli*  heauen  is  far,  the  world*  is  nigh. 

And  vaine  gloria  is  eke  so  shgh, 

Whiche  eouerisc  hath  now  withnlde. 

That  thei  none  other  thing*  beholde, 

But  only  that  thei  mightrn  winne. 

Gower.  Can/.  Am.  Prologue. 
For  thei  ban  shgh  in  suche  a wish*. 

That  thei  by  slyyht,  and  by  gucintia* 

Of  fals  witns*  brmgcn  inne, 

That  doth  hem  oftc  lur  to  wynne, 

That  thei  be  not  worthy  therto.  Id.  A.  kook  t. 

Thei  shop*  among*  them  suche  a wile, 

The  kynge  was  dead  within  a while. 

So  sA/y  came  it  not  ahoute, 

That  thei  ne  ben  diacoucred  out. 

So  that  it  thought  them  for  th*  best 
To  flee,  for  there  was  no  reste.  Id.  Ib,  book  i. 

Two  goodly  beacons,  set  in  watches  stead. 

Therein  gave  light,  and  flamd  continually ; 

For  thry  of  living  Are  most  subtilly 
Were  made,  and  set  in  silver  socket*  bright. 

Cover'd  with  lids  devis'd  of  substance  sly, 

That  readily  they  shut  and  open  might. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qurenr,  book  ii.  Can.  9. 
Beneath  that  shade  two  rivers  #A/y  steal. 

Through  narrow  walks,  to  wider  Adicc, 

Who  swallow*  both,  till  proudly  the  does  swell, 

And  haste*  to  shew  her  beauty  to  the  sea. 

Dormant.  Gomdibert,  book  iii.  can.  1. 
One  may  believe  that  this  was  in  your  bead,  by  your  sh/y  re- 
marking, presently  after,  that  Tertullian,  Origvn,  and  Lactantius 
affirmed  the  same  thing  of  angels  and  souls,  as  the  Nicrue  father* 
did  of  the  Son. 

H'aterland.  ffarhs,  voL  iii,  p.  12.  Answer  f»  the  Preface. 
They  tempted  me  t’  attack  your  highness, 

And  then,  with  wonted  wile  and  sfyneu. 

They  left  me  ha  the  lurch. 

Swrfl.  Sheridan’ m Submission. 

So  that  upon  so  opportunity  offering  wherein  a man  may  gain 
some  pleasure  or  advantage  tidy  and  safely  without  danger  of  after 
damage  to  himself,  though  with  infinite  detriment  to  all  the  world 
beside,  and  in  breach  ef  every  moral  obligation,  he  will  act  wisely 
to  embrace  it. 

Search.  Light  ef  Nature,  toL  i.  part  ii.  eh.  rari.  p.  364. 

SMACK,  tt.  i D.  smaeckm,  taper c,  gustare  ; 
Smack,  v.  > G«r.  schmaeek,  git  slut  tt  taper;  Sw. 
Sma'ckino,  n.  J rmaha ; A.  S.  mac-can,  to  taste, 
to  have  or  take  a smack  or  savour  of.  Somner.  Ihre  is 
inclined  to  believe  the  verb  formed  from  the  sound  of 
the  lips  in  eating  eagerly ; and  tbcnce  appropriated  to 
the  taste.  The  word  is  applied  to 

The  sound  of  the  lips,  separated  from  compression ; 
to  a similar  sound,  as  of  a whip;  of  the  hand  upon  the 
face ; to  a taste,  a savour,  a relish. 

■ — ■ ■■  She  behind  thy  back 

So  libersll  is,  she  wall  nothing  withsey. 

But  smartly  of  another  take  a smach, 

Thus  fare  these  women  all  the  pack. 

Chaucer.  The  Ixtlert  of  Cupid. 
Then  Battus  kindly  leadeth  her, 

And  cuer  as  she  trips, 

God  bless?  thee,  mouse,  the  bridegroome  said, 

And  smaht  tur  on  the  lips. 

Warner.  Albion's  England , book  ii.  ch.  X, 
The  lost  or  tmaehe  of  saverie,  origan,  cressies,  and  senvie,  is 
bote  and  biting.  Holland.  /Vijw<*,  book  six.  ch.  xii. 


SLY. 

SMACK. 


There  sks  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly 
Instil  a wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast, 

And  the  calm  pleasures  always  hover'd  nigh  ; 

But  whate'er  smack'd  of  nuyance,  or  unrest, 

Was  far  off  expelTd  from  Uiis  delicious  nrst. 

Thomson.  Castle  cf  Indolence,  coo.  1* 
At  hanrvst-bomc,  and  on  the  shearing  day, 

When  he  should  thanks  to  Fan  and  Fairs  pay. 

And  better  Ceres ; trembling  to  approach 
The  little  barrel,  which  ho  fears  to  broach  : 

He  'ssays  the  wimble,  often  draws  it  back. 

And  deals  to  thirsty  servants  but  a tmaek. 

Dryden.  Pern  us.  Satire  4. 
To  write  in  pain,  and  rountorfsit  a bliss. 

Like  th*  faint  imucking  of  an  after-kiss. 

Id.  l*rologue  to  the  Mock  Astrologer. 
Would  often  boast  his  matchless  skill. 

To  curb  the  steed,  and  guide  the  wheel, 

And  as  he  pass'd  the  gwsing  throng, 

With  graceful  ease,  and  smack’d  the  thong. 

H'hurhead.  The  Youth  and  the  Philosopher. 
But  when,  obedient  to  tha  mode 
Of  panegyric,  courtly  ode, 

The  bard  bestrides  his  annual  hack, 

In  vain  I taste,  and  sip  and  tmach, 

1 find  no  savour  of  th*  sack. 

Lloyd.  A familiar  Epistle  to  a Friend. 
Thy  soldiery,  the  Fope's  well  manag'd  pack, 

Were  train'd  beneath  his  lash,  and  knew  the  smack, 

And.  when  he  laid  them  on  the  scent  of  blood, 

Would  hunt  a Saracen  through  fire  and  flood. 

Courper.  Expostulation. 


SM  A LL,  adj.  i D . smal ; Ger.  tchmul ; Sw.  xmal ; 

Small,  n.  I A.  S.  ttmeel,  smal,  tmel;  smal  lunge , 
Sma'lly,  > rmnutio,  diminutio  ; a diminishing; 

Sma'lnkss,  a making  small,  thin,  or  slender. 
Sma;llish.  J See  Mall.  Minute,  thin,  slender ; 
opposed  to  large,  or  great : delicate,  gentle ; opposed  to 
gross. 


SMACK. 

SMALL. 


A long  knjf  ft  was  fit  smal  y'nou,  as  me  may  jut  fwe. 

Atte  chyrche  of  Kaueisham,  as  be  ap  jare  ybe. 

R.  Gloucester , p.  239. 

Go  out  swithe  into  the  grete  stretis  and  tmale  strata  of  the  citce : 
and  bring*  yn  hidir  pore  men  and  fcble,  btynde  and  rrokid. 

H'tcfif.  ch.  xiv. 

Ovide,  amoogos  other  things*  smelc. 

Said,  Mida  had  under  his  long*  here* 

Growing  upon  his  hod  two  asses  ere*. 

Chaucer.  The  Wf  of  Bathes  Talc,  x.  0535. 
To  supper  set,  full  smally  they  eat. 

Id.  The  Remedy  of  Lore, 

His  shoo  Mere*  of  large  hredc. 

And  smallish  in  the  girdlestedc. 

Id.  The  Rosnant  of  the  Rose,  p.  177. 

■ My  wittes  ben  to  smale 
To  telle  euery  man’s  tale. 

Gower.  Ctmf.  Am.  Prologue. 

Her  garment  was  cut  after  such  a fashion,  that  though  the 
length  of  it  reached  to  the  ancles,  yet  in  her  going  one  might  dis- 
cern the  smalt  of  her  leg.  Stdney.  Arcadia . 

The  Frenchmen,  seeing  they  could  not  that  way  prevail,  con- 
tinued their  battery  but  smally , on  which  before  they  had  spent 
1 500  shot  in  a day. 

B Heart.  Records.  Journal  of  King  Eduard s Reign.  Year  3. 

A kynuesmi  of  Sigebcrt,  late  kyngr,  entendyng  to  reuenge  the 
deposyng  of  hyv  kynnesma,  awaytul  y*  tyrnr,  and  beset  y*  bouse 
where  Kvnulpn  and  his  paramowre  was,  smally  accupanyed. 

Fahyasu  Chronycle,  ch.  152.  p.  139. 
Thenceforth  I gan  in  my  engrieveil  brest 
To  scorne  all  difference  of  great  and  small, 

Sith  that  the  greatest  often  are  opj>re»t, 

And  unawares  doe  intodaungvr  fall, 

Spenser,  /Tfiwrs  of  the  World's  fan* tie. 
Since  when  the  greatness  of  his  charge  exceeds 
The  smallness  of  hi*  pou’rs,  he  must  collate 
The  same  on  others. 

Daniel.  History  of  Oril  Ifars,  book  ii. 
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SMALL.  Esteem  and  kindness  in  one  breast  would  grow : 

■ — But  'twu  heaven  knows  how  many  year*  ago. 

8MARIS.  Now  wnwi  tmali  chat,  and  guiuea  expectation, 

<WyW  Get*  all  the  ptetty  creatures  ia  the  nation. 

DrytUu.  An  Efdogut. 

That  sort  of  animal*  being,  by  reason  of  their  tma//neut,  the 
fittest  of  those  furnished  with  lungs  and  hot  blood  w«  could 
procure. 

Boy  If.  H'orit,  vol.  iii.  fol.  376.  Pntumittieai  Experiment  t about 
Bftptratnm. 

Knights,  lords,  and  dukes — Mad  wretch,  forbear. 

Danger*  unthought  of  ambush  there  ; 

Confine  thy  rage  to  weaker  slaves, 

Laugh  at  tmali  fools,  and  lash  tmaii  knaves. 

Churckili.  The  Ghatf,  book  iii. 

SMALT.  1.  e.  sm rlt. 

To  make  a light  purple,  mingle  cmite  with  logwood  water; 
and  moreover  turmoil  with  lac  mingled  with  imalt  of  bice. 

Pt  lu'dass. 

SMARAGD.  D.  ami  Gcr.  schmaragd ; Lnt.  sma- 
ragdus ; Gr.  rrpapayroc,  from  apapaotr-urt  or  fiapaatr- 
tiy,  to  shine.  See  Emerald. 

The  forth  was  of  a imaragde  or  an  emerald,  which  is  not  only 
grene  of  his  ownr  nature,  but  he  maketh  all  the  ay  re  about*  him 
to  seme  greuv  also.  Bale,  image,  part  iii. 

SMARAGDITES,  in  Zoology  t a genus  of  Hymenop - 
Urom  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  apparently  nine-jointed, 
as  tongas  the  whole  body,  with  the  basal  joint  dilated, 
the  second  short,  the  third  very  small,  the  remaining 
long;  filiform,  with  long  hairs  ; body  very  shining  ; head 
rather  broader  than  the  thorax , the  latter  ovate,  with 
the  front  margin  rounded ; the  abdomen  rather  longer, 
but  much  narrower  than  the  thorax , elongate-ovate, 
concave  above ; tarn  four-jointed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  admirabitit , Westwood  ; Lou- 
don, Mag.  Nat.  /Hit.  fyc.  vol.  vi.  p.  419.  Inhabits 
England. 

SMARIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Ararhnidet. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  small,  filiform,  straight,  sim- 
ple; mouth  porrect,  elongated  into  a beak ; eyes  two; 
body  oval,  scaly;  legs  not  formed  for  swimming,  eight 
in  number,  the  anterior  pair  longest,  four  posterior 
somewhat  remote. 

Type  of  the  genus,  .SL  Sambuci ; La:  v h'e,  Gen. 
Crutt.  el  Ins.  vol  i.  p.  153.  Inhabits  various  parts  of 
Europe,  on  the  elder  ; taken  occasionally  in  England. 

SMARIS,  from  the  Gr.  opapi c,  a kind  of  small Jish , 
Cuv.  Picarel.  In  Zoology , a genus  of  animals  belonging 
tothe  family  Menidet, order  Acanthopterygii.  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Both  jaws  furnished  with  a nar- 
row row  of  very  fine  teeth;  but  none  in  the  vomer; 
mouth  protractile  ; body  spindle-shaped. 

This  genus,  with  some  others,  were  separated  by 
Cuvier  from  the  Linmean  Spari  on  account  of  the  pro- 
tractility  of  the  mouth,  which  can  be  projected  in  the 
form  of  a tube,  depending  upon  the  length  of  the  pedicles 
of  the  intermaxillary  bones,  and  form  his  family  Menides. 
The  Picarels  are  distinguished  from  the  genus  Mtrna , 
to  which  they  are,  in  almost  every  respect,  similar,  by  the 
absence  of  teeth  in  the  vomer.  They  are  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  Atlantic,  but  not  hitherto  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  living  near  the  shore  in  muddy, 
weedy  parts,  and  feeding  upon  small  fish  and  molluscous 
animals. 

fi.  Vulgaris,  Cuv. ; Spams  Smarts , Lin. ; Common 
Picarel.  About  eight  inches  in  length,  round,  and 
aptndle-shaped ; head  pointed;  mouth  not  large  when 


closed,  but  very  protractile  ; both  jaws  furnished  with  a SMARIS. 
narrow  row  of  very  fine  teeth,  and  the  inferior  has  two  v— 
cuspid  teeth  at  its  tip;  skin  of  the  palate  disposed  in 
ridges,  on  which  are  numerous  rather  prominent  papillae, 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  teeth;  eyes  large;  preopcrcule 
rather  Urge,  its  limb  prominent,  not  covered  with 
scales,  but  marked  with  parallel  vertical  striw ; opercule 
of  moderate  size,  closely  connected  with  the  subopercule ; 
iuteropercule  very  narrow  and  indistinct,  although  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  pieces,  all  of  which  and  the  cheek  are 
scaly  ; branchio«tfgul  membrane  narrow  and  supported 
by  six  rays;  body  covered  with  strong,  rough  scales; 
dorsal  fin  commencing  with  the  second  third  of  the 
lengih  of  the  bt*.iy,  and  about  half  its  depth  in  height, 
the  membrane  connecting  its  eleven  spiny  and  some 
branching  rays  very  delicate ; anal  fin  supported  by 
three  spiny  and  four  soft  rays  ; pectoral  fins  long  and 
narrow;  caudal  slightly  forked;  ihe  general  colour  of 
the  fish  is  silvery-grey,  deeper  on  the  back,  and  lighter 
on  the  belly ; dorsal  and  caudal  fins  silvery-grey,  the 
latter  edged  with  reddish  ; the  other  fins  rcddi>h-)ellow. 

Tliis  species  is  found  throughout  the  Mediterranean ; at 
Iviqs  it  is  called  Jar  ret,  and  on  the  Spanish  coast 
Caramel ; at  Venice,  according  to  Rondelet,  it  is  known 
as  the  Giroti  or  Geruli.  It  lives  near  the  shore,  feeds 
on  small  crnstaceous  animals ; and  is  so  abundant 
at  Ivi^a  that  it  forms  more  than  half  of  the  fishery.  It 
has  often  been  confounded  with  the  Pyraie  of  Antibes, 
a fish  of  the  Herring  kind,  of  which  sauce  is  made,  and 
not  of  the  Picarel . 

S.  Insidiator , Cuv. ; Insidious  Picarel.  More  than 
six  inches  long ; the  head  much  longer,  the  muzzle 
more  lengthened;  the  eve  larger;  the  body  rounder 
and  more  slender  than  in  the  last  species ; the  scales 
very  small;  it  is  reddish-brown  on  the  back,  and  silvery 
on  the  helly,  but  it  has  not  the  black  spot  which  almost 
all  the  Picarels  have  on  their  sides ; fins  reddish,  tinged 
with  yellow,  excepting  the  caudal,  which  is  red.  It  is 
found  off  the  coast  of  Sicily. 

•S'.  A Ice  do,  Cuv.;  Kingfisher  Picarel,  About  seven 
inches  in  lengih,  and  deeper  than  the  common  species, 
as  are  also  its  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  especially  their  soft 
part,  but  the  eyes  are  much  smaller;  the  bock  is  grey, 
tinged  with  golden  ; the  sides  silvery,  and  the  belly  of  a 
light  yellowish-green  tint;  a blue  streak  passes  from  the 
tip  of  the  muxzle  below  each  eye,  some  others  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  three  on  the  opercule;  rows  of 
large,  bright  blue  spots  are  seen,  one  above  and  three 
below  Ihe  lateral  line;  upon  the  belly  are  six  rows  of 
paler  spots ; the  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  brilliant 
yellow,  spotted  with  blue,  and  between  the  fir>t  uud 
second  dorsal  ray  is  a brown  spot ; pectorals  reddish ; 
and  the  ventral*  bluish,  mingled  with  reddish  r«t  their 
base,  and  edged  with  yellow.  Found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean; at  Nice  it  is  culled  Gerle  blavie  and  Martin - 
picheur  de  Mer,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  coluuis;  at 
Marseille*  it  it  known  as  the  Varlel  dc  r ille. 

S.  Chryttiis , Cuv.;  Golden  Picarel.  Not  more  than 
five  or  six  inches  in  length,  of  a thick,  broad  moke,  with 
the  spiny  part  of  the  dorsal  deeper,  and  itssoft  pari  and 
the  anal  shallower;  back  yellow  ; belly  silvery,  with  a 
large,  blackish  spot  on  the  tides ; sometimes  there  arc 
traces  of  blue  markings. 

S.  Gagarella , Cuv. ; Gagarel  Picarel , The  body  of 
this  species  is  deeper,  and  its  head  longer  than  the  last 
species;  the  brown  spot  on  the  front  of  the  dorsal  fin 
broader,  and  reaching  to  its  fourth  ray.  Both  these 
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SMARI5.  species  are  also  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  one  or 

e other  perhaps  belong?  Duhamel's  name,  PicareUe 

SMART,  blanc/l ^ 

S.  A nguslatus,  Cuv. ; Scitena  Ansustala,  Solander ; 
Narrow  Picard.  Very  nearly  resembling  .S’.  Insidiator , 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  three  additional  soft 
rays  to  the  dorsal  fin ; body  red ; tip  of  the  muzzle 
yellow.  Found  at  Madeira. 

S.  Roytri , Bowdich ; Royer’s  Picard.  Seven  inches 
long ; the  colour  reddish-yellow,  (Hazed  with  bright 
silvery,  and  the  back  deep  violet;  upon  the  body  are 
three  rows  of  points.  It  is  caught  at  Porto  Rico,  in 
Madeira,  where  it  is  called  by  the  Portuguese  Hoquiero. 

8.  Mdann rus,  Cuv. ; Black-tailed  Picarel.  Eight 
inches  in  length;  spiny  part  of  the  dorsal  fin  much 
deeper  than  the  soft  part,  its  last  spine  far  distant  from 
the  first  soft  ray,  but  the  membrane  unbroken ; pectoral 
fins  long  and  pointed;  caudal  deeply  cleft;  bock  leaden, 
glossed  with  yellowish ; belly  silvery ; fins  olive ; on 
the  tail  in  front  of  the  caudal  fin  a large  black  spot,  and 
a small  one  at  the  base  of  each  pectoral  Is  found  off 
Goree. 

S.  Martinicu*,  Cuv.;  Martinique  Picard.  Four 
inches  long;  body  rounded  and  shortened  ; reddish  on 
the  back  and  silvery  on  the  belly,  with  a small  black 
spot  on  the  side.  Found  off  Martinique. 

$.  Hal  teat  ue.  Cuv.;  Stoled  Picard . Four  inches 
long;  the  body  rounded  and  narrower  than  the  common 
apecies;  the  lust  rays  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  so  short  that 
the  distinction  between  the  two  fins  is  greater  than  ill 
S.  Insidiator,  to  which  it  has  much  resemblance ; tail 
forked  ; the  back  is  sprinkled  with  small  brilliant  silvery 
spots  on  a reddish  ground,  whilst  the  sides  and  belly 
are  silvery-white;  a broad  silvery  band  extends  from 
above  the  eye  across  the  opercule  to  the  tail ; fins  pale. 
It  is  caught  at  Ceylon. 

See  Linnaei  Systcma  Nalura  a Gindin;  Cuvier  et 
Valenciennes,  Histoire  Natvrdlc  dcs  Poissons. 

SMART,  adj.  D.  smerte ; Ger.  schmtrlz  ; Sw. 

Sm  art,  n.  smterta ; A.  S.  smeort-an,  dolere. 

Smart,  v.  >cruciare,  to  pain.  Ihre  supposes 

Smartly,  I the  word  to  have  been  primarily 

Sva'rtners.  J applied  to  the  punishments  of  the 
martyrs;  and  is  inclined  to  derive  from  the  Lat  mar - 
tyrus : he  thinks  that  the  preposition  of  the  tetter  n is 
the  principal  objection.  Perhaps  from  the  A.  S,  merr-att, 
to  mar,  q.  c.  Smart  is  generally  applied  to 

An  acute,  quick,  pungent,  cutting  pain.  Smart,  adj , 
acute,  sharp,  quick,  lively,  active,  brisk  ; trim ; spruce. 

)>orgh  smerthed  of  law  he  dkl  J>ain  justisc. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  306. 

Sir  Marmeduk  out  cam,  he  trostrd  on  )<er  fayth. 

To  him  & his  J>ci  nun,  ft  smertly  did  pain  growth. 

U )K  300. 


2e  ,cSK*h  so)>  n*?  »uule  quaji  icb.  ich  Have  ratal  hit  ofle 
Her  «myt  no  Jtfnge  ao  merle,  ne  ttneUe)>  *o  foufe 
A*  shame.  Pteet  Piouhman.  futon,  p.  228. 

Hold  not  the  devil's  knif  sy  to  thin  heite. 

Thine  anger  doth  the  all  to  tore  smerte, 

Bat  shew  to  me  all  thy  confection. 

Chaucer.  7\e  Sompnaures  Tale,  t.  7673. 

■ » — - — - Alas ! laid  the, 

Ic  ther  no  ship,  of  so  many  at  I tee, 

Wol  bnngen  home  ray  lord  ? than  were  roy  herte 
Al  warislted  of  hit  bitter  peines  merle. 

M.  T\e  Franheteines  Tale,  V.  11095. 
The  murmur  sleth  myn  herte  and  ray  corage, 

For  to  myn  ores  enmeth  the  vota  to  merle, 

That  it  wel  me  destroyed  hath  ram  herte. 

Id.  Tk«  Clerktt  Me,  v.  8443. 


And  thenrith  be  cterte  up  smertly  and  east  down  a grota. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoner t amd  Tapsltre. 
And  for  to  lede  hyra  b*  it  he  and  marie, 

After  the  bright  daiea  lawr. 

There  ben  nrdi'incd  for  to  drawe, 

Four  hun  bis  chare,  and  him  withall, 

Whrnof  live  names  trtl  1 shall. 

Gower.  Qmf,  Am.  book  v ii. 
And  when  the  snnne  hath  eke  the  darke  oppresi, 

And  hrought  the  dsy,  it  doth  nothing  abate 
The  trauailes  of  mine  end’e»se  smart  and  paine. 

Surrey.  Of  the  rnt/esi  Stale  of  a Loner. 
And  »*d  repentance  mod  to  embay, 

II  w body  in  Halt  water  smarting  »ore, 

The  filthy  blotNe  of  sia  to  wash  away. 

Sweater.  Faerie  Q*eme,  book  i.  can.  10, 
And  as  tome  speed  wvll  ynough  with  their  wicked  deeds  and 
irveligion  ; so  other*  ftgaine  teele  ilu?  smart  and  arr  punished  by 
the  saints  whom  they  adore,  ami  the  holy  ceremonies  which  they 
observe.  Holland.  Pltme,  book  ii.  ch.  xii. 

— ■ Yet,  if  the  stony  cold 

Have  not  all  seised  on  your  frown  hart. 

Let  one  word  fall  that  may  your  grief  unfold, 

And  tell  the  secrete  of  your  mortal!  smart  ; 

He  oft  find*  present  litl.  o,  who  does  his  gmCs  impart. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quetne,  book  ii.  can.  1. 
Thrice  had  the  golden  sun  hi*  hote  steedr-s  washt 
In  tilt-  west  mainc,  and  thrice  them  smartly  lasht 
Out  of  the  baulmy  east,  since  the  sweet  inside 
Had  in  that  dismall  cave  been?  sadly  laid. 

Brmcne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  song  3. 
Object*  will  then  be  as  present,  and  will  ftrike  ss  smartly  upon 
our  sense  a.  Barrow.  Sermon  7.  vol.  is.  p.  I7z. 

Hrr  conversation  might,  for  this  reason,  seem  to  want  somewhat 
of  that  salt  and  smattntss  which  the  tlt-natured  part  of  the  world 
are  so  fond  of.  Atterhury.  Sermon  6.  vol.  i.  p.  223. 

■*  " * ■ ■ Birch — 

Ah,  why  should  birch  supply  the  chair?  since  oft 
Its  cruel  twig*  compel  tlw  smarting  youth 
To  dread  the  hateful  Nat. 

Dodstey.  Agriculture,  ch.  ii. 

And  this  we  denominate  heat,  from  that  best  kuown  effect  we 
find  it  have  upon  ourselves  in  raising  a burning  mart  in  our  flesh 
whenever  we  approach  near  enough. 

Search,  light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  part  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  199. 

SMASH,  see  Mark,  a word  very  common  in  speech. 
SMATCH,  o.l  i.  c.  smack,  q.v.  (by  the  common 
Smatch,  «.  J change  of  ck  into  tch.) 

■ — -■  — But  vit  ner  the  lattir 

He  held  it  nat  si  foljr  that  Geffrey  dial  rla'tr, 

But  wisely  hym  govsrnyd.  as  Geffrey  hym  taught. 

For  percell  at  his  wisdom  h«  hud  t.iluie  smaughl. 

Chaucer.  The  Marehantrs  Sei-ond  7k It,  p.  6G1. 
NeuerthelesM  no  man  of  otirfytne  and  in  our  English*  toungue 
(which  none  but  our  selfes  for  our  own  vsr  do  muche  pass*  on) 
writeth  so  ornately,  but  that  he  hath  in  sundry  wuordes  and 
phrases  sura  smatch*  of  his  natiue  counlrey  phrase*,  that  be  was 
borne  in*  tidal/.  I juke.  Preface. 

I pry  thee,  Strata,  stay  them  by  thy  Lord, 

Thou  art  a fellow  of  a good  respect : 

Thy  life  hath  had  some  smutch  of  hanov  in  it. 

Shahtpeare.  Julius  Cesar,  act  v.  sc.  5.  fol.  130. 
Allowing  his  description  therein  ta  retain  and  smatchr  of  veritie. 

Banister.  History  of  Man,  fol.  22.  Anno  1578. 
We  give  some  Latin,  and  a smatch  of  Greek  ; 

Teach  him  to  fence  and  figure  twice  a wrek  ; 

And  having  done,  we  think,  the  best  we  can. 

Praise  his  proficiency,  and  dub  him  man. 

Onrper,  Progress  of  Errmr. 

S MATTER,  n.  "i  Skinner  thinks  *o  written,  q.d, 
Sma'ttrr,  v.  I smacker,  (rather  matcher . tee 
SmaVterino,  n.  f Smatch.)  He  that  has  a smal - 
Sma'ttf.rer.  J Uring  of  learning,  qui  primoribux 
tantum  lab  lit  Uteras  degustai it ; and 


8MART. 

SMAT- 

TER. 
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SM  AT-  To  smack,  to  taste,  to  savour ; to  have  a mere  taste,  a 
TER.  slight  taste  or  savour;  to  act,  to  employ  slightly  or 

SMF.ATH-  ,uPcrfici»"y- 

MANN  I A*  For  I abbot  to  smaller 

* ^v— ■ • Of  one  so  deuillyihe  a matter, 

But  I will  make  further  relation 

Shelton.  Bhy  nmt  ye  not  to  Court. 

But  in  the  pertie*  themselves,  these  two  eauw*  I conceive  of 
Atbeiim : 1.  More  abundance  of  wit  than  judgment,  and  of  witty 
than  judicious  learning,  whereby  they  are  more  inclined  to  contra- 
dict any  thine  than  willing  to  be  informed  of  the  truth.  They 
are  not  therefore  men  of  sound  learning  for  the  most,  but  mat- 
freer*.  Crammer’s  Letter  unto  Hooker . 

That  as  for  my  parts,  they  were  such  as  he  saw  ; 

That,  indeed.  I had  a small  smalt' ring  of  law, 

Which  1 lately  had  got  more  by  practice  and  rending, 

By  sitting  a’  tu  bench,  whilst  others  were  pleading. 

(%t Ion.  A Coy  aye  la  /rr/aW,  ch.  ii. 

The  small  time  I supervis'd  tlie  glasshouse.  I got  among  those 
Venetians  some  smatterings  of  the  Italian  tongue. 

Howell.  Letter  3.  book  i.  sec.  1. 
But  being  a virtuoso,  able 
To  matter , quack,  and  cant,  and  dabble, 

He  held  his  talent  most  adroit. 

For  any  mystical  exploit. 

Butler.  HmJtbrat,  part  iii.  can.  1. 

For  all  other  sciences,  they  were  in  a manner  extinguished 
during  the  course  of  this  [Assyrian]  empire,  executing  only  a 
matter  of  judicial  astrology,  by  which,  under  the  name  of 
Chaldeans,  suite  of  that  race  long  amused  ignorant  and  credulous 
people. 

Sir  Hitliam  Temple,  fforkt,  rol.  iii.  p.  401.  Of  Anaent  md 
Modern  Learning. 

Others,  that  they  may  seem  universally  knowing,  get  a litll* 
smattering  in  every  thing. 

tjecke.  Of  Human  Understanding,  vol.  it.  p.  350. 


SMELL,  'i  This  word  has  not  been  salisfac-  SMLLL. 

Smell,  l tortly  traced  to  its  origin.  In  A.  S.  ujav 

Sme'llf.r,  i smell,  the  sense  of  smelling,  is  twac ; j'<  )\yq. 

Sms'll* no.  J a word  which  also  denoted  taate.  kia 
Minshew  derived  it  from  the  Ger.  schmtichen  ; A.  S. 
mttecc-an,  to  smack  ; and  he  did  so,  rashly  as  Skinner 
thought,  and  as  he  thought  himself,  it  may  be  supposed, 
from  the  omission  in  his  second  edition.  It  may  how- 
ever be  remarked,  that  the  Ger.  ackmeichen  denotes 
both  tuate  and  amell : that  taste  is  not  the  mere  touch 
of  the  organs  of  tasting,  nor  smell  of  the  organs  of 
smelling,  and  that  from  this  coincidence  the  word  ap- 
plied to  the  one  may  hare  owed  its  appropriation  to  the 
other.  It  is  only  to  suppose  anueclian  or  mutgltan,  a 
diminutive  of  amaccan , and  the  word,  by  dropping 
the  guttural,  is  formed.  To  smtll,  (see  the  Quotation 
from  Locke,) 

To  have  or  cause  to  have  sensations  or  feelings  by  like 
nose  ; through  the  medium  of  air. 

To  have  or  cause  to  have  an  odour,  a scent. 

To  socnl ; to  savour : to  scent,  to  trace,  discern  by 
the  scent. 

x«  tteggep  top  by  my  mule  quay  ich.  ich  bam  sejvn  hit  afte 
Her  »mjt  m>  py  uge  m smerte.  u«  smettep  no  faults 
A*  shame.  Pirn  VUnhman.  litum,  p.  228. 

And  thi'i  token  the  bodi  of  Jhreus  and  bu unden  it  ia  lyunun 
clathis  with  swet*  smettynge  oynementis,  as  it  is  the  custom  to 
lewis  for  to  hyric.  Hid/.  John,  ch.  xix. 

There  saw  I eke  the  fresh  hauthnroe 
In  while  motley,  that  so  mote  doth  tmell. 

Chancer.  The  Complaint  of  the  Block  Knight* 

The  flourie  yere  yeldeth  swete  tmeUei,  to  the  first  »o  turner 
sessou  wsrmynge. 

Id.  Bseeiua*  De  Consolations,  book  iv. 


SMEAR,  v.  i See  Besmear. 

Smear,  n.  > Smergk  in  Scotch  is  marrow  ; and 

Sme'arv.  J A.  S.  mere,  any  kind  of  fat,  greasy 
substance.  See  Jamieson.  D . tmetren ; Qex.  achmieren  ; 
Sw.  am6rja  ; A.  S.  amer-an,  ungert,  linere , iUinere. 

To  cover  or  rub  over  with  any  greasy,  slimy,  dirty 
matter.  To  soil,  to  daub. 

Ilcr  shone  entered  with  talow. 

Skelton.  Ehnour  Humming. 

And  Lancashire,  not  as  the  least  I ween, 

Thovo’  three  crowns  three  arrows  sm ear’d  with  blood. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agineourt. 
But  if  that  honest  licence  now  you  take, 

If  into  rogues  omnipotent  you  rake, 

Death  w your  doom,  impal'd  upon  a stake  ; 

Smear'd  o’er  with  wax,  and  set  on  blase,  to  light 
The  streets,  and  make  a dreadful  fire  by  night. 

Dry  den.  Jure  no/,  Satire  3. 

The  smeary  wax  the  brightening  blase  supplies. 

And  wavy  fires  from  pitchy  planks  am*. 

Rater.  Lucan.  Pkarealia,  book  ill. 

SMEATHMANNIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  dedicated 
in  honour  of  Smealhmann,  a German,  who  travelled  in 
many  parts  of  Western  Africa,  and  collected  many  spe- 
cimens of  plants,  particularly  at  Sierra  Leone.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  Paly  and  ria , order  Palygynia,  and 
natural  order  Pa**iflorteP,.  Generic  character  : nectary 
one-leaved,  urceolate,  surrounding  the  bases  of  the  Eta- 
mens  ; stamens  numerous,  distinct,  seated  on  a short 
column  ; stigmas  five,  peltate  ; capsule  inflated,  papery, 
four  or  fivc-valved  ; seeds  dotted,  numerous. 

This  genus  consists  of  three  species,  natives  of  Sierra 
Leone  ; they  arc  elegant,  upright  shrubs,  with  copious, 
solitary,  axillary,  white  flowers. 


Toward  the  gold*  he  [Fabric  his]  gaa  him  draw*, 

Whmrf  [gold*]  in  all  nwonc*  lake 
Parte  vp  in  hm  humic  lie  take, 

Whichc  to  hts  mouth  in  all  hast* 

Ho  put  it  for  to  me Ue  and  taste. 

And  to  his  eic,  and  to  hia  ere  ; 

But  be  n«  found*  no  comfort*  there. 

Gower.  Carnf,  Am.  book  vii. 
And,  all  w^hin,  it  full  of  wyndings  ia 
And  hidden  nay  to,  that  scorsc  an  hound  by  smell 
Con  follow  out  those  false  footstep*  of  hi*. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qntene,  book  v.  eon.  9. 

Such  nasty  emelkrt , 

That  if  they'd  been  unfurnish’d  of  dub-trunchcon*. 

They  might  have  cudgelPd  me  with  then  very  atiuki, 

It  was  so  strong  and  sturdy. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Nice  Colour,  act  v.  sc.  !• 
But  the  milde  ayre  with  season  moderate 
Gently  attempred,  and  dispos'd  so  well, 

That  still  it  breathed  forth  sweet  spirit  and  holesom  smell. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  1 2. 
Smellmg  is  another  sense,  that  seems  to  be  wrought  on  by  bo- 
dies nt  a distance;  though  that  which  immediately  affects  the 
organ,  and  product*  in  u*  the  sensation  of  any  smell,  are  effluvia, 
or  invisible  particles,  that  coming  from  bodies  at  a distance,  im- 
mediately affect  the  olfactory  nerves. 

Locke.  Of  Human  Understanding,  voL  ii.  p.  428, 
All  the  smell  of  plants,  and  of  other  bodies,  is  caused  by  these 
volatile  parts,  and  is  smelted  wherever  they  are  scattered  in  tho 
air ; and  the  acuteness  of  tmell  in  some  animals  shows  us,  that 
these  effluvia  spread  far.  and  must  be  inconceivably  subtile. 

Reid.  On  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  ii.  aec.  1* 
They  could  not  be  far  off.  as  we  smelled  the  smoke  of  fire, 
though  we  did  nut  sea  it. 

Cook.  Foyages , vol-  iii.  book  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  64. 
SMF.LOWSK.IA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by 
C.  A.  Meyer,  after  a Rush  inn  botanist.  It  belongs  to 
llte  class  fdradynamia,  order  Sitiquosa , and  the  natural 
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SMX-  family  of  Crucifera.  Generic  character  : calyx  loose, 
LOWS-  equal  at  the  base  ; petals  undivided ; hypogynous  glands 
X.JA.  four  . aiiguia  simple ; aiiique  sessile,  short,  attenuated  at 
SMERK.  e,,c*s»  subtetragonal,  two-celled,  few-seeded ; valves 
. r~,  ' subnavicular ; seeds  pendulous  in  one  series,  smooth, 

without  margins  ; umbilical  funicle  free,  setaceous. 

This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Lepidium  and  Sisym- 
brium, and  consists  of  three  known  species  all  natives 
of  Asiatic  Russia;  they  arc  small  perennial  plants  with 
entire  or  pinnatifid  leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  of 
white  flowers. 

SMELT,  v.  1 D.  achmdUn  ; Ger.  achmelzen  ; Sw. 

Swk'lter.  j amadta;  A.  S.  melt-an , miU-an,  to 
melt. 

To  reduce  to  a liquid  or  fluid  state;  usually  applied 
to  the  melting  of  ores. 

What  tools  are  used  in  smelling,  their  figure*,  uu,  Arc.  and  the 
whole  maimer  of  working  ? 

Boyl t.  Works,  voL  v.  fol.  741,  General  History  yf  the  Air , 

The  smelters  come  up  to  the  &s invert. 

W—dword.  On  Fossils. 

Having  too  mueb  water,  many  corn*  will  am ill,  or  have  their 
pulp  turned  into  a aulatauce  like  thick  cream.  Mortimer. 

The  miner,  the  builder  of  the  furoace  for  smelling  tho  ore,  the 
feller  of  the  timber,  the  burner  of  the  charcoal  to  be  mail*  nao  of 
in  the  smelting-house,  the  brick-ranker,  the  bricklayer,  the  work- 
men who  attend  the  furnace,  the  mill-wrighr,  the  forger,  the 
amith,  mutt  all  of  them  join  their  different  mil  in  order  to  produce 
them. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  fiatiuns,  vol.  i.  book  i.  ch.  i.  p.  16. 

SMERINTHUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepidopte - 
row  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  prismatic,  slightly  and 
gradually  incrassated,  serrated,  especially  in  the  males, 
the  apex  generally  incurved  and  attenuated  ; palpi  con- 
tiguous, minute,  three-jointed,  densely  clothed  with 
•calcs ; maxiUee  very  short ; head  small  ; wings  reversed 
during  repose ; anterior  pair  more  or  less  angulated, 
and  dentated  on  the  hinder  margin ; abdomen  stout, 
elongated,  conical,  not  tufted  at  the  apex : larva  sha- 
greened ; head  small,  conical,  last  segment  with  a re- 
curved conical  liorn  ; pupa  slightly  roughed,  acute,  mid 
pointed  at  the  apex,  subterraneous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Sphinx  oceltata,  Linnreus.  vol.  ii. 
p.  796 ; Donovan,  Bril.  Ins.  vol.  viii.  p.  47.  pi.  269. 
Four  European  species ; three  of  which  occur,  not  un- 
commonly, in  England ; hybrids  have  been  reared  be- 
tween *S.  ocellatua  and  S.  Populi. 

SMERK,  or  1 A.  S.  emersion,  su  bride  re,  arri- 

Smirx,  r.  >dere,  to  smile;  to  smerke.  Somner. 

Smirk,  «.  J Suae  iter  et  cum  Uni  susurro  ridere. 
Junius. 

To  smile  sweetly,  and  with  a gentle  or  slight 
murmur. 

Which  granted  so,  sod  held  dsserued  due, 

1 may  full  well  on  »ug«  supplie  the  place  a while. 

Till  1 haut  plainly  laid  before  your  view 

That  1 ham-  cause,  a*  these,  to  plaioe  of  Fortune’*  guile. 

Which  smirking  though  at  first,  she  see  me  to  smooth  and  •mile. 

A tirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  477. 

So.  thou  maist,  with  thy  past" roll  minttralsy 
Beating  the  oire,  atwcoae  reaounduig  bib, 

Draw  to  thee  bonibel*  as  tmtrhe,  as  hy, 

And  wrap  hem  in  thy  love  begrey  iheir  wil*. 

Bronte.  Young  Willie  and  old  H’emacb. 

Cea.  Soest  how  brag  yond  bullocka  beaiM, 

So  smirAe,  *o  imoothe,  his  prick**!  cares  9 

Spenser,  The  Shepherd's  Calendar.  Februahe. 


Gay  rainbow  silks  her  mellow  charm*  infold. 

And  nought  of  Lyre  bat  Hcr»eif  i*  aid, 

Her  grizzled  locks  assume  n smirking  glace. 

And  art  has  It* veil’d  hrr  deep  furrow’d  face. 

Vising.  Lore  of  Fame. 

Oh  ! torture  roe  not,  for  love's  sake. 

With  the  niunt  of  those  delicate  hps, 

With  that  bead’s  dear  s gniftcant  shake, 

And  the  toss  of  the  hoop  aud  the  hi|w. 

Jenynt.  A Sung. 

SMI'CKER,  1 A.  S.  tmicre,  elegant.  trim  me, 

Smi'ckerinq,  > gallant,  pretty,  smusg ; well  or  cun- 

Smi'cklv.  J niugly  wrought  or  contrived.  Som- 
ner. 

Mr.  Gilford  says,  “ amttkiy  is  finical!),  effeminately.** 
We  should  now  perhaps  say  smugly.  Smickering  (in 
Dryden)  seems  to  be  a amuck , or  taste  for. 

Regard  ful  of  his  honour  be  fonook 
Tho  smicker  use  of  court  humanity. 

hird.  Fames  Memorial. 

R&y.  Shall  I be  brave,  then  ? 

Hlm.  Golden  as  tho  tun. 

Rav.  What’s  he  th*t  looks  so  amiably  f 

/J.  The  Sun’s  Darting,  act  ii.  sc.  J. 

Wo  had  a yonng  doctour.  who  rode  hy  oor  roach,  and  srem’il 
to  hare  a smscksnng  to  our  young  lady  of  Pilton,  and  ever  rode 
before  to  get  dinner  in  a readiness. 

Dryden.  Works , vol-  L p.  8S.  To  Met.  Steward,  Letter  33. 

SMIDDY,  f.  e.  Smithy.  See  Smith. 

His  pate  is  his  smile,  the  forge  his  study ; w » I may  pro- 
perly apply  those  autient  verses,  ujkiq  this  occasion,  to  uur  truant 
chunteryir-an  : 

That  scholar  well  deserves  a widdie, 

W ho  makes  his  study  of  a smiddir. 

i'jmmmi.  on  Chaucer,  (1665.)  p.  50. 

SMI  ERA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymeuopterotta 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennae  inserted  in  ihe  middle 
of  the  forehead,  thirtceu-jointed,  fusiform  or  filiform  in 
the  males,  clavate  in  the  females,  the  club  inarticulate  ; 
labrum  short,  transverse ; palpi  (bur-jointed,  filiform ; 
ocelli  three,  placed  iti  a triangle;  collar  broader  than 
long,  its  hinder  margin  arched ; w ings  four,  ample,  an- 
terior with  the  stigma  beyond  Ihe  middle,  united  to 
a nervure  which  extends  to  the  apex  ; posterior  slender ; 
abdomen  petiolated;  ovipositor  beneath,  concealed;  fe- 
mora large,  somewhat  clavate,  tibia  with  a spine  at  the 
apex ; tarsi  rather  long. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Chatcia  slopes,  Fabricius  ; Panzer, 
Faun.  In*.  Germ.  Init.  p.  7.  pL  xi.  Above  twenty 
species  ; of  which  three  inhabit  England,  but  are  not 
very  common,  being  local ; they  occur  about  July. 
SMIGHT.  See  Suit*. 

SMILAC1NA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by  Des- 
foiilaines  front  a diminutive  of  SmtUir,  on  account  of  the 
similar  roughness  of  the  species.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
Hesandria,  order  Monogynia , and  the  natural  family 
of  Smitaoe. «.  Generic  character : corolla  inferior,  six- 
parted,  spreading;  stamens  six;  filaments  diverging, 
attached  to  the  bases  of  the  larinis  of  the  corolla ; berry 
globose,  three-cellcd. 

This  genus,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  Convallaria , 
consists  of  about  nine  or  ten  species ; they  are  mostly 
North  American  herbs,  with  bifoliate  or  leafy  stems,  and 
terminal,  subumbellate,  racemose,  or  punicled  inflores- 
cence and  while  flowers. 

SMI  LAX,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by  Linnieug, 
from  the  Greek  apsXij,  a scraper,  on  account  of  the  stems 
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SMILAX.  of  most  of  the  species  being  rough  from  prickles.  It 
— belongs  to  the  clnss  Dioecia , order  Hexandria,  and 
SMILE.  nfcturai  order  of  SmUatru.  Generic  character  : flowers 
0f  separate  sexes;  perianth  six-parted,  nearly  equal, 
spreading ; male  flower  with  six  stamens  and  erect 
anthers ; female  flower  with  a persistent  perianth,  a 
three-celled  ovarium,  the  cells  one-seeded  ; style  very 
short ; stigmus  three ; berry  one  to  tbree-seeded. 

This  genus  consists  of  numerous  species,  natives  of 
all  the  more  temperate  and  hotter  parts  of  the  globe  ; 
they  arc  usually  climbing,  prickly  shrubs,  with  leaves  re- 
sembling those  of  dicotyledonous  plants ; the  roots  of 
many  of  the  species  are  the  Sarsaparilla  of  the  shops. 
SMILE,  l D.  smuyUn;  Ger.  schmollen  ; 
Sul  LB,  Sw.  tmaJa.  The  origin  of  this 

Smi'ler,  Vword  is  perhaps  the  A.  S.  mutt, 
Smi'linoly,  [ exiiis,  gracilis  ; mult  or  miilt , (past 
Sm'MNONBM.  i participle  of  the  lost  verb,)  trnui s, 
mi  tii,  blandtt*,  serenus.  Smylt  or  smolt  voider.  (D. 
smbel  weder.)  Weather,  when  the  sky  is  clear  and 

without  wind.  Somner.  See  the  Quotations  from 

Chaucer,  Phaer.  and  Dryden.  To  milt. 

To  move,  to  contract  the  features,  about  the  mouth*— 
especially — from  some  feelings  of  pleasure  or  self-satis- 
faction : to  look  favourably  or  kindly,  to  favour,  be 
favourable  or  propitious  to. 

For  as  I thought,  that  tmiling  sign 
Was  token,  that  ihe  herte  encline 
Would  to  requests  reawn  aide, 

Because  tmiHam  it  favorable 
To  euery  thing  that  shall  thriue. 

Chaucer,  Dream. 

The  maker  or  the  god*  and  men  to  cher  all  sweetsly  emytee. 

With  countenaune*  such  as  from  the  skies  y*  atomies  and  clouds 
exiles.  Phaer.  The  /yrete  bouke  nf  .Kneadot. 

This  miller  emitrd  at  hir  uicetee, 

And  thought.  All  this  ».is  don  but  for  a vrile. 

They  wenen  that  uo  man  mar  hem  hcgilv. 

But  In  my  thrift  yet  shul  1 biers  hir  eie. 

For  all  the  sleights  in  hir  philosuphie. 

Chaucer,  The  Heart  Tate,  t.  3974. 

It  is  of  loue,  a*  of  fortune, 

That  chaungeth  oh,  ami  nill  centime, 

Which  whylom*  woll  of  folk*  emiie. 

And  glombr  on  hem  another  while. 

Id.  The  Havant  tf  the  Rate,  p.  203. 

Tbe  tmiler  with  the  kuif  under  the  cloke. 

Id.  The  Knighlet  Tate,  V.  2001. 

A soft*  poas  thei  daunce  and  trede, 

And  with  the  women  otherwhile 
With  sobre  there  swung*  thei  emiie. 

For  laughter  was  there  none  on  hie. 

fimwr.  Com/.  Am.  book  silk 

And  eke  the  gentle  shepheard  awaynrs.  which  sat 
Keeping  thrir  fleecy  flockes  at  they  were  hyr'd. 

She  sweetly  heard  r>.>mplaine  both  how  and  what 
Her  wane  had  to  them  doen  : yet  she  did  emiie  thereat. 

Spentrr.  Faerie  Qneene,  book  iii.  can.  6. 

Ami  her  against  tweet  chercfulneaM  was  placed, 

Whose  eyes,  like  twinkling  stars  in  evening  cleare, 
Were  deck!  with  imyfet  that  all  sad  humors  chased, 

And  darted  forth  delights  the  which  her  goodly  graced. 

Id.  It,  book  iv.  con.  10. 

She  seeing  mine  eyes  still  on  her  were, 

8oon,  tmUingly,  quoth  she. 

Sirrah  t look  to  your  rudder  there, 

W by  look’d  thou  thus  at  me  P 

Drayton.  The  3>tueee'  Elytmm.  Nymphal  7, 

The  Philosopher  [Socrates]  having  been  silent  all  the  while, 
emUiug/y  said,  I thought  after  so  much  thunder  we  should  have 
rain.  Harnett.  Letter  9.  book  i.  sec.  4. 


Begin,  auspicious  boy,  to  cast  about 

Thy  infant  eyes,  and,  with  a mule,  thy  mother  single  out ; 

Thy  mother  well  deserves  that  short  delight. 

The  nau*eoos  qualms  of  ten  long  months  and  travail  to  requite. 
Then  emiie  ; the  frowning  infant's  doom  is  read, 

No  god  shall  crown  tbe  board,  nor  goddess  bless  ths  bed. 

Dryden.  V irgil,  Paetomt  4. 


SMILE. 

SMITE. 


Thus  pencils  can  with  one  slight  touch  restore 
Smile t to  that  changed  face  that  wept  before. 

Id.  Aitrira  Urdus . 


Kv’n  children  follow’d,  with  endearing  wile. 

And  pluck'd  his  guwu,  to  share  the  good  man's  e mite ; 

His  ready  mule  a parent's  warmth  eaprest. 

Thrir  welfare  pleas'd  him,  and  their  cares  d'utrest. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deeerted  tillage. 
The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain. 

That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb. 

Had  m*de  despair  a tmilimgnce*  assume. 

Byron.  H>li,  rol.  i,  p»  232.  Child*  Harold" t Pilgrimage. 

SMI  LI  A,  iii  Zoology,  a genus  of  Homoptrrov*  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character , Antenna'  short,  the  two  basal 
joints  thick,  somewhat  equal  and  cylindric,  the  terminal 
one  forming  a gradually  attenuated  bristle;  forehead 
produced  into  a dilated  rostrum  ; thorax  gibbous,  pro- 
duced behind  into  an  elongate,  tubulated  scute)  him, 
and  comule  on  each  side  ; elytra  nearly  hyaline,  with 
strong  nenrures;  tibia  compressed,  angulated,  and 
denticulated. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Centrolu*  comutu i,  Fabririus  ; 
Panzer,  Faun.  Ins.  Germ.  Init.  l.  fig.  xix.  One  indi- 
genous species  only  occurs,  which  is  found  not  uncom- 
monly in  the  neighbourhood  of  London;  there  are 
several  foreign  species. 

SMILT.  See  Smelt. 

SMIRCH,  is  perhaps  smutch'd , or  smudg'd. 

Cel.  I’ll  nut  my  wife  in  poor*  and  rnrto*  attire, 

Ami  with  a kind*  of  vmber  imin  t my  fac*. 

Shaheptare.  Ae  Yon  Like  It,  fol.  187. 
Th’  ascent  is  nay,  and  th«  prospect  clear, 

From  the  emireh’ a scullion  to  thr  embroider'd  p«er. 

SmJlrlt.  Advice. 


SMITE,  v.  ] D.  smyten  ; Ger.  schmeissen;  Sw. 
Smi'ter,  >smila;  A- S.  smilan,  ferire,  percu- 
Smi'tino,  n.  J tere. 

To  strike ; to  beat,  to  give  a blow  ; to  afflict. 

Myd  god  herte  he  wcrtde  for  to  eutyle  bated*. 

ft.  Giouceeter,  p.  55. 

Hii  byseged*  vaste  loan,  so  J>e  }ryMde  da* 

)»e  Crystene  Oat  raw*  hym.  Id.  p.  403. 

Wi  com  Philip  ao  nere,  }at  he  cried,  tak  p*  kyng, 

Bot  non  *o  turdi  were,  to  tmyte  him  for  no  Jtng. 

K.  Brunne,  p.  203. 

Fd«ar>l  did  tmyte  round*  pray,  halfpenf , fortlifng, 
croicc  passed  J»e  bound*  ol  alle  porgoout  ^ »yng. 

Id.  p.  233. 

Bat  ail  It**  shnllc  never  eft  be.  ne  man  bere  eg  tool 

And  yf  coy  man  hit.  he  tmyte  y«’ta  dejie. 

Piere  P/auhman.  I'ieiim,  p.  62. 
And  thei  that  werrn  about*  him,  and  aighen  that  was  to  come 
widen  to  him,  Lord  wher  we  emylen  with  swtrd  ? And  ona  of  hem 
smoat  the  semaunt  of  tbe  prince  of  preetis,  and  kitiide  of  his  right 
mo- . Wichf.  lake.  ch.  ixit 

When  they  which*  were  about  him  aawe  what  would*  folosr, 
they  said  vnto  him  : Lord*,  shall  w*  tmyte  wy»h  swearde-.  And  on* 
of  them  smote  a seruaunte  of  the  hyest  priest  of  all,  and  emote  of 
his  ryght  ear*.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

And  lo  non  of  brm  that  weren  with  Jhesos  streyghte  out  his 
bond*  and  drough  out  his  swerd,  and  bo  neote  the  servaunt  of  tbe 
(wince  of  ptestis,  and  kitt*  of  his  eem 

H ich/.  Matthew,  cb.  xxvi. 
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SMITE.  And  bahold.  one  of  them  which  were  wyth  Jesus,  stretched  out 
— hye  handc  and  drew*  hys  swerdc,  and  strike  a emuunt  of  the  hie 
SMITH,  prirtt,  and  smote  of  hi*  cart.  Bible,  Anno  1511. 

*_r~  V A lechere,  ui>t  ghouun  myeh  to  wyn,  mil  * smyter  but  tempera! 

Wielf  1 Tyaw.  eh.  iii. 
How  gnrt  a aorwe  suffen-th  now  Arcite  ? 

The  deth  he  frleth  thurgh  hi*  hertc  smite  ; 
lie  wepeth,  waitelh.  rrieth  piloutly. 

Chamfer.  The  Knight  es  Tale,  V.  11 51. 
And  on  the  now  he  tmnle  him  with  hi*  fist ; 

Dunn  ran  the  bloody  btreme  upon  hi*  bn-*! 

R The  Here  % Tale,  v.  4203. 
For  if  the  wotfe  come  in  the  waie 
Their  gostly  staff*  it  then  await-, 

Whwrol  thei  thuld  their  flockc  defend©, 
lint  if  the  potire  she]*-  offi-nd* 

In  any  thyng*,  though  it  be  lite, 

Thci  ben  all  ready  for  to  smite. 

Gower.  Cam/.  Am,  Prolog**, 

And  when  I railed,  no  man  gau*  me  anwere.  Was  my  hande 
clean*  smitten  of,  that  it  myghle  not  help*  ? Or  had  1 not  power 
to  delyuer  ? Bible,  Anno  1 1ll.  Esoye,  ch.  L 


with  the  hammer.  Sec  Carpenter  ; and  Tookc,  vol.  ii. 
p.  414,  8vo.  Ed.,  Note  by  the  Editor.  In  Itaiah  xli.  7. 
our  version  has  “The  carpenter  encouraged  the  gold- 
smith." The  Bible,  1551,  reads,  “The  tmylhe  con- 
torted the  moulder.” 

[He]  ah&l  be  denied  to  dep.  bote  >'f  he  do  hit  smythie 
in  to  sfkal  u}  into  sithe.  to  ahar  « )-•  r to  culler. 

/Wl  PUuhmarn.  futon,  p.  61. 

A softe  pas  he  went  him  over  the  strata 
Until  a smith,  men  callen  dau  Germs, 

That  in  lii«  forge  smiths  plow-harness  ; 

He  sharpeth  share  and  cuitre  heady. 

Chaucer.  The  \ filler**  Tale,  v.  36-8*. 
Tlier  were  also  of  Marti*  division. 

The  armen-r.  and  the  boWrer,  awl  the  smith, 

That  furgeth  sharps  aweraes  on  hi*  atitlu 

Id.  The  Kmghtes  Tale,  v.  20026. 
Thr  god  of  fire,  whichc  Vuleanus 
I*  hote.  and  hath  a crafte  forth  with 
Assigned  for  to  be  the  smith 

Of  Jupiter.  Gotrer.  Cam/,  Am.  book  V. 


The  Lord*  God  hath  opened  myue  earr,  therfore  can  I not  say 
nay ; nor  withdrawn  my  *vlfe,  but  1 tffrr  my  back  vnto  the 
smiters,  and  my  chekes  to  tins  nippers.  Id,  lb. 

Swliteinly  an  innumerable  flight 

Of  harmrfull  fowl**  about  them  fluttering  code. 

And  with  tlwir  wicked  winge*  them  oftu  did  taught, 

Ami  tore  annoyed,  groping  ia  that  gries'y  night. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  buuk  ii.  C&n.  12. 

Till  Satan,  who  that  day 

Prodigious  powi-r  had  shewn,  and  met  in  nrmes 
ho  equal.  Tauntring  through  the  dira  attack 
Of  lighting  Seraphim  confus'd,  at  length 
Saw  a here  the  sword  of  Michael  smote,  and  fell'd 
Squadrons  at  upce. 

Milton.  Par iuIi te  Imt , book  vi,  1.  246. 

So  the  workeman  comforted  the  founder,  and  bee  that  emote 
with  the  hammer,  him  that  mote  by  coarse,  saying.  It  i«  rcudie 
for  the  sodrring.  and  be  Caslencd  it  with  nailes  that  it  should  nut  be 
moued.  Bible,  Anno  1593.  Isaiah,  ch.  xli.  v.  7. 

— ■ ■ Yet  not  tl*  more 

Cease  1 to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Cleer  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunnic  hill, 

Simt  with  the  love  of  sacred  song. 

Milton.  Paradise  fast,  book  iii.  1.  26. 

— - ■ . ■ ■ ■ And  the  torrid  clime 
Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  lire. 

Id.  lb.  book  i.  L 302. 

If,  like  Moses’  rod,  it  turns  as  into  ser(ents,  and  that  we  repent 
not,  but  grow  mom  devils ; yet  then  it  turns  into  a roil  again,  and 
finishes  up  the  twitting,  or  the  first  designed  affliction. 

Taylor.  Sermon  12.  vol-  »i.  p.  219. 
One  hand  her  bosom  smites  ; in  one  appears 
The  lifted  lawn,  that  drinks  her  foiling  tears. 

Savage.  The  Wanderer,  can.  2. 

Breath'd  hot. 

From  all  the  boundlesa  furnace  of  the  sky, 

And  the  wide  glittering  waste  of  burning  sand, 

A suffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  miles 

With  instant  death.  Thornton.  Summer. 

AH  that  secret  regret,  and  those  inward  smiting*,  laniatus  and 
ictus,  which  are  ao  often  felt  in  the  minds  of  men.  upon  the  com- 
mission of  any  great  sin,  do  argue  tome  common  intimations,  even 
in  the  light  of  nature,  of  another  judgment  after  this  life,  wherein 
they  shall  be  accountable  for  such  sellout  a*  men  do  not  punish  or 
take  notice  of. 

Wilkins,  Of  Natural  Religion,  book  i.  ch.  xi. 
Smit  with  the  glorious  avarice  of  fame. 

He  claims  no  less  than  au  immortal  name. 

Mason.  Art  of  Painting. 

SMITH,  n.  'j  A.  S.  tmiUt,  smith  fan ; D.  tmid ; 
Smith,  v.  I Ger.  tchmid,  trhtnid-m  ; Sw.  imrrf, 

Smi'thiry,  One  who  rmit-tlh , tc.  with 

Smi'thy,  or  a hammer,  4c.  Tooke  observes  that 
Smi'ddy.  J this  name  wrk  given  to  all  who  ttnotc 

VOL.  XXVff. 


Your  borrowed  meane  to  mnueyour  mone,  of  fume  wi'houlen  fUme. 
Being  fet  from  smithy  tmoakiug  coale,  ye  seeme  so  by  the  **me 
To  shew  is  what  such  coals  use.  taught  by  such  as  have  axsavdr. 

Answer  to  the  plaint  of  a It  A Motr,  Aj-c. 
For  as  the  smith  with  hsmmour  Wats 
His  forced  melt. ill,  m> 

He  dub*  his  club  about  the’r  pates 
And  sleas  them  on  a row. 

I Varner.  Albion's  England,  book  ii.  ch.  vii. 
His  blazing  locks  tent  forth  n crackling  sound. 

And  hiss’d  like  red  hot  ir’u  within  the  smithy  drown’d. 

Dryden.  Orid.  Metamorphoses , book  xii. 

It  is  impassible  to  separate  so  entirely  the  business  of  the  gra- 
tier  from  that  of  the  corn-farmcT,  as  tha  trade  of  the  carpenter  is 
commonly  sen  j rated  from  that  of  the  smith. 

Smith.  Health  of  Nations,  voL  L book  i.  ch.  i.  p.  8. 

The  din  of  all  this  smithery  may  some  lime  or  other  possibly 
wake  this  noble  Duke,  aud  push  him  to  au  endeavour  to  save  some 
little  matter  from  their  experimental  philosophy. 

Burke.  Works,  vol.  wiki,  p.  61.  A letter  to  a NMe  Ijsrd. 

SMITHIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  named  in  honour 
of  Sir  J.  K.  Smith,  late  President  of  the  Linn.ran  Society. 
It  belongs  to  class  Diadeljihia , order  Derandria,  and 
natural  family  of  Lcgvminosas.  Generic  character: 
calyx  bipartite;  corolla  papilionaceous;  stamens  divided 
into  two  equal  bundles  ; legume  transversely  articulated, 
plicate,  enclosed  in  the  calyx. 

This  genus,  contriving  of  three  species,  is  nearly 
allied  to  JEschynotnem,  bait  is  distinguished  from  it  by 
the  enclosed  legume.  Annual  trailing  plants  with  pin- 
nate leaves,  and  racemes  ol  yellow  flowers. 

SMOCK,  ^ A.S .sntoc, — now  applied  (though  not 

Smo'cxlkss.  \ exclusively)  to  the  simple  under  dres* 
of  a female, — seems  formerly  to  have  been  an  article 
of  more  importance,#and  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  smierr  ; 
D.  nnuck  ; Ger.  tchmuck ; Svv.  imurkf  ornatw »,  dressed, 
adorned.  Piers  Plouhmnn  opposes  it  to  hair,  (i.  e.  a 
hair-shirt;)  Chaucer  speaks  of  it  as  wrought  with  silk. 
See  Smug. 

Hue  iholde  unsjwe  hure  tmoh.  and  sette  )*>r  an  he  ire. 

To  afaiteu  hunt  flesch.  J?at  fers  was  to  syunr. 

Piers  Phvhman.  f’ition,  p.  87. 
Foe  through  her  smock*,  wrought  with  tilkc, 

The  flesh  was  seene  as  white  as  milke. 

Chaucer.  The  Roman!  of  the  Rost.  p.  1 80* 
Naked  out  of  my  fadres  bout  (quod  she) 

I came,  and  naked  I mote  tome  againe. 

All  your  ptrsane*  wold«  I folwt  fain ; 

But  yet  1 hope  it  be  not  your  enteift, 

That  1 smokies  out  of  your  pale  is  went 

Id.  The  Clerks*  Tale,  V.  8684. 

4 R 


SMITH. 

SMOCK." 
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Tl»o  eoulen  thci,  that  hi*  and  abac, 

Fourth*  with  their  children  on  the  morowc, 

As  tbei  that  were  full  of  noniwe, 

All  naked  but  of  micir  and  ihtrto, 

To  trndre  with  the  kyngi-*  heiie. 

His  grace  thuhl  go  to  aeelw. 

And  pardon  of  the  death  be*eehe. 

Gainer.  Can/.  Am.  book  i. 
On  th'  other  side  they  saw  the  warlike  mayd 

Al  in  her  mow- white  imacke,  with  locks  unbownd. 
Threatening  the  point  of  her  avenging  Made. 

Sprmter.  Fame  Qtteene.  book  iii.  cau.  1. 


In  which  hon»e  [$rrnni]  this  order  was  precisely  kept,  that 
there  was  not  a woman  among  them  known*  to  weare  any  liunen 
•bout  her,  not  so  much  as  in  a nmocke  next  her  bans  skin. 

Holland.  Phnie,  book  xix.  ell.  i. 

They  [a  pair  of  drawer*]  are  of  a thin  rose-coloured  damask, 
brocaded  with  silver  flowers.  My  shoes  are  of  whito  kid  leather, 
embroidered  with  gold.  Over  this  hangs  my  made,  of  a fin*  whito 
siLk  game,  edged  with  embroidery. 

I^niy  Montague.  Letter  29. 


Old  chiefs,  reflecting  on  their  former  deeds, 

Disdain  to  rust  with  batler'd  invalids ; 

But  active  in  the  foremost  ranks  appear. 

And  leave  young  rm«ek-fac'  H beaux  to  f'uard  the  rear. 

Fenton.  Prologue  to  Southern*  » Spartan  Dame. 


SMOKE, 

Smoke, 

Smo'ker, 

Smo'XKLESS, 

Smo'kino,  n. 

Smo'kv. 

plied  to  express  a rapidity  of  motion:  causing  the  exha- 
lation of  heat,  a discovery,  (as  smoke  of  latent  fire,)  a 
perception  of  first  symptoms. 

To  snioAre  a person  is  nearly  equivalent  to — to  roast  him. 


D.  smooch , smityrk,  smoken, 
smook-rn,smuycken ; A.  S.  smic-ati, 

. f urn-are , evaporair,  to  evaporate, 
to  exhale,  to  reek  ; to  cause  an  ex- 
halation, a cloud,  a fume,  tofuiitr,to 
J fumigate  ; and,  consequentially,  np- 


And  sette  a^cn  Jht  Cristencmen  assure  in  ech  ernle. 
fat  fi-  intake  fer  of  hern  ssolile  bu|>e  stench*  & blende. 

if.  Gloumter,  p.  407. 


A biesid  reed  he  schal  not  hreke,  anil  he  *chol  not  quench 
tmokjngr  flex  til  he  caste  out  doom  to  victorie. 

H ichJ.  Slattkne,  ch.  xii. 

And  a moke  of  the  pitt  vtighide  up  os  the  make  of  a greet  fur- 
Bcjs.  M Apocattpi,  ch.  ix. 

And  there  arose  the  mok  of  a great  furnace. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 


The  vnsUhle  mountaigne  that  hight  I'escuus,  writheth  out 
through  his  broken  rhimvnvie,  imdyug  fires. 

Ckaucrr.  flsnwi.  lie  Camiolatnnr.  book  i. 


The  brute  Hone  with  her  homes  all  pole, 

Haturnus  and  Jove,  in  Csurro  iuyned  w ere. 

That  such  a mini*  from  hrven  gau  avail#,* 

That  every  maiwr  woman  tliut  was  there, 

Hod  of  that  imuky  time  a very  h-ere. 

Id.  Ttvtfut  and  Creteide,  hook  iii. 
It  wav  a vaut  ybuiit  for  great  dispencv. 

With  many  rxunge*  reard  alongrthe  wall. 

And  one  great  chimney . whose  long  tuuudl  thence 
The  imabe  forth  threw. 

Spenorr.  Fame  Qaeene,  book  it.  can.  9. 


This  is  that  pernicious  imoake  which  sidlyes  all  her  glory,  su- 
perinducing a sooty  crust  or  furr  upon  all  that  it  lights,  spoyling 
the  moveables,  tarnishing  the  plate,  gildings,  ami  furniture,  and 
corroding  the  very  iron  bars  ami  harden  stones  with  those  piercing 
and  acrimonious  spirits  which  accompany  its  sulphurs. 

Evelyn.  Ftnni/ugwm, 
Thear,  coming  ore  two  sticks  a-crossc, 

Burnt  at  a tmaakie  srueke. 

They  chat  how  young  men  them  in  youth, 

And  they  dwl  young  men  mocke. 

Warner.  Album*  England,  book  ix.  ch.  xlvii. 


He  «ns  first  imoak'd  by  the  old  Lord  Lafew ; when  his  disguise 
and  he  »*  parted,  tell  me  what  a sprat  you  shall  finde  him. 
Skukspcart.  A/ ft  Hell  that  End*  Hell,  act  iii.  sc.  6.  fol.244. 


I know  not  whether  you  took  uotice  of  the  t moke-jack  in  my  sMOKK. 

brother’s  kitchen  chimney,  which  has  been  there  1 have  heard  near  

s hundred  years,  and  hua  seldom  stood  still  from  its  first  setting  SMO- 
UP*  n>ght  or  day  : it  makes  very  little  noise,  needs  no  winding  up,  LEjySK. 
and  for  that  jwef<rahUj  to  the  more  noisy  inventions.  . 

Evelyn.  Murellaneam*  ffbrki,  p.  691.  To  Aubrey,  Feb,  1675. 

The  volcan  may  easily  be  known,  because  there  it  not  any  other 
so  high  a mountain  near  if.  neither  is  there  any  that  appears  in  tlw* 
like  form  all  ulong  the  coast ; besides  it  modi  nil  the  day,  and 
in  tba  night  it  sometime*  tends  forth  flame*  of  fire. 

Damper.  Ivyagei,  vol.  i.  ch.  V.  p.  119.  Anno  1664. 

Tlw  public  sen  be  or  registrar)-  of  the  univcisity  that  now  was, 
being  given  more  to  bibbing  and  nmoakiag  than  the  duty  of  bis 
office,  many  learned  and  valiant  persons  are  omitted  tty  him. 

H'ood.  Fa  it  i Oxt'irirvsf'j,  luL  ii. 

Tiwasi..  Tliou'rt  very  smart,  roy  «k*ar.  But  aee ! Smoke  the 
doctor.  Adiltmn.  The  Drummer , act  iu.  sc.  I. 

No  rafter'd  roofs  with  dance  ami  <aW  sound, 

No  moral  idr  bell  invites  tlw  country  round  j 
Tenant*  with  sighs  the  wmoakten  towers  survey. 

And  turn  tb’  unwilling  steeds  another  way. 

Pope.  7b  Lord  Ba/kurit.  Epittle  3, 

We  went  by  the  way  of  one  of  those  hot  rmoaking  placet  before 
mentioned,  and  .dug  a hole  in  the  hottest  part ; and  the  mercury 
presently  ruse  to  100°. 

Cook.  1’myaget,  vol.  iv.  book  iii.  ch.  ix. 

SMOKE-JACK.  See  Treatise  on  Manufactured. 

SMOKING  CHIMNEYS.  See  Chimneys. 

SMOLENSK,  a Government  of  European  Russia, 
ix  bounded  on  the  North  by  Tver;  on  the  East  by  the 
Governments  of  Moscow,  Kuloitgn,  and  Orel : on  its 
extreme  South  by  that  of  Tcheruigov  ; on  the  West  by 
those  of  Vitebsk  and  Mnghilev;  and  on  the  North-West 
by  Pskov.  The  general  survey  gives  this  Government 
an  area  of  954  square  geographical  miles;  but  the  cal- 
culation of  Schubert,  which  raises  this  cipher  to  nearly 
double  the  apiounl,  namely,  to  1SU0  square  geographical 
miles,  is  that  preferred  by  JVI.  Schnitzler. 

The  country  forms  a rather  high  tuble-laud,  varied  by  Face  of  th» 
considerable  undulations,  which  lor  the  most  part  occur  country, eiw 
along  the  rivers  and  towards  the  North- We*t,  where  the  nu,<’  &c* 
ramifications  of  the  hills,  anciently  called  the  jtfo7is 
Ataunu*,  make  their  appearance.*  Its  principal  rivers 
are  the  Dvina,  which  touches  its  North-Western  fron- 
tier, and  the  Dniepr,  which  traverses  the  Government 
through  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  length.  (See  Russia.) 

Iti  nil,  there  arc  shout  80  rivers  in  the  Government. 

Smolensk  is  covered  with  marshes,  which  are  more  nu- 
merous than  the  lakes;  the  latter  are  computed  at  150 
in  number,  but  are  inconsiderable  in  point  of  aixe.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  climate  is  damp  and  cold,  and  the 
Winters  long  and  severe  ; yet  these  are  compensated  by 
the  warmth  of  the  Summers,  which  quickly  developed  a 
vigorous  vegetation.  With  some  few  exceptions  the  air 
is  healthy. 

We  have  no  data  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  the  Agricul- 
land  in  tillage.  However,  the  soil  is  in  general  lertile,  tuTe»&c- 
aud  the  coru  harvest  furnishes  au  anuual  excess  of 
about  200,000  chetwerts.  Next  to  wheal  and  rve,  Ote 
chief  agricultural  products  are  hemp  and  flax  ; tobacco 
and  hops  form  subsidiary  branches  of  rural  industry. 

The  pasture  lands  are  very  good;  but  the  breeding  of 
cattle  is  in  a very  backward  state.  It  is  the  timber 
supplied  by  the  immense  forests  of  the  country  which 
constitutes  the  staple  of  its  wealth,  being  calculated  for 
the  various  wants  both  of  civil  aud  naval  architecture. 

These  forests  abound  in  wild  animals;  bears,  wolves, 
the  wild  boar,  deer,  and  game  of  every  kind.  The 
fisheries  are  of  little  value.  Swine  are  reared  iu  abun- 
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dance,  and  wax  and  honey  are  furnished  by  apiculture 
in  considerable  quantities.  Iron  and  copper  are  met 
with  here,  and  salt  abounds. 

Smolensk  cannot  be  called  a manufacturing  Govern* 
mont.  though  there  are  numerous  saw-mills,  distilleries, 
and  works  for  the  preparation  of  tar.  Independently  of 
these,  the  number  of  manufactories  in  1830  was  esti- 
mated at  71.  employing  1770  workmen  : they  are  chiefly 
glassworks  and  tanneries. 

The  towns  of  Smolensk,  Viazma,  and  Gjatsk,  are  the 
chief  seats  of  the  trade  of  the  Government,  which  con- 
sists of  timber  floated  down  the  Dnirpr,  and  the  rivers 
communicating  with  the  Dvina  and  Oka;  grain,  flour, 
hemp,  flax,  flaxseed,  hogs’  bristles,  honey,  wax,  skins, 
tobacco,  Ac.,  which  articles  are  forwarded  to  Riga,  Vilna, 
and  Moscow.  The  capital  declared  by  the  merchants, 
according  to  M.  Huot,  is  800,000  rubles,  though  M. 
Schnitzler  states  that,  so  far  back  as  1802,  the  declared 
capital  amounted  to  7,700,000  rubles. 

With  respect  to  education,  this  Government  is  in- 
cluded in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University  of  Moscow. 
In  1831  the  ecclesiastical  schools,  or  schools  undeT  the 
superintendence  of  the  clergy,  amounted  to  18,  having 
45  masters,  and  1097  pupils;  the  civil  schools,  in  1831, 
were  eight  in  number,  with  27  teachers,  and  1534  scho- 
lars. There  are  two  printing-offices,  one  of  which  be- 
longs to  the  Crown. 


Churches.  The  Eparchy  of  Smolensk  and  Dorogobouj  is  under 
the  administration  of  either  an  Archbishop  or  a Bishop; 
and,  in  1630,  it  comprised  nine  Monasteries,  one  Con- 
vent, 13  Cathedrals,  and  609  Churches. 

Revenar.  Smolensk  is  the  seat  of  a military  governor,  in  whose 
Government  other  Provinces  are  sometimes  included. 
Its  revenues  are  estimated  at  3,648,000  rubles ; and  its 
expenses,  according  to  the  ancient  regulation,  are  fixed 
at  only  67,026  rubles. 

This  Government  Is  divided  into  the  12  districts  of 
Smolensk,  KrasnOi,  Roelavl.  lelnia,  Dorogobouj,  Ioukh- 
nof,  Viazma,  Gjat.sk,  Sytchefak,  Bieloi,  Doukhovchina, 
and  Poretchi^.  The  population,  at  the  commencement  of 
1827,  was  1,325,000  souls. 

town*  SmoUtuk,  the  capital  of  the  Government,  lies  ou 

either  bank  of  the  Dniepr,  which  traverses  it  from  East 
to  West,  but  chiefly  on  the  left  bank.  A wooden  bridge 
is  thrown  over  the  river.  It  is  not  a fine  town,  but  it 
is  picturesquely  situated,  and  previously  to  its  being 
burnt,  in  1812,  by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  when  he  evacuated 
it  before  the  French  army,  its  funtastic  appearance,  and 
the  singular  contrasts  presented  by  its  wooden  huts, 
brick  churches,  irregular  streets,  and  turreted  walls, 
form  a favourite  theme  with  travellers.  (See  Coxe,  Tra- 
vel* into  l*olandt  Russia,  Suede n,  and  Denmark.) 
Since  the  fire  it  has  been  better  built,  and  many  of  the 
houses  are  of  stone.  Smolensk  contains  a Lutheran 
and  a Catholic  Church,  16  Greek  Churches,  and  three 
religious  hou's’s.  Its  two  Cathedrals  boast  of  immense 
wealth  ; and  in  one  of  them  is  the  celebrated  image, 
called  Smolenskoi,  to  which  the  Hu«sians  partly  attri- 
bute the  success  of  Koutousof.  There  are  here  a Gym- 
nasium, a Seminary,  a Military  School  for  the  children 
of  nobles.  Hospitals,  and  various  manufactories.  Of 
the  latter,  the  carpet  manufacture  employs  many  looms, 
set  up  in  private  houses,  and  chiefly  worked  by  women. 
The  carpets  are  highly  esteemed  throughout  Russia. 

Smolensk  is  one  of  the  sacred  towus  of  lire  Empire. 
It  was  founded  before  the  IXth  Century,  and,  claiming 
the  title  of  Grand  Principality,  entered  into  rivalry  with 


that  of  Kiev.  Its  Princes  long  maintained  their  inde-  SMO- 
pendence  against  Kiev  and  the  Muscovites,  as  well  as  LENSK. 
against  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Tatars.  After  under-  SMOOTH, 
going  various  changes,  and  being  the  subject  of  long  . r , 
wars  between  Poland  and  Russia,  it  was  finally  ceded  to 
the  latter  country  in  1667.  Its  fortifications  were  con- 
siderably strengthened  and  improved  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  have  been  carefully  repaired  since  the  con- 
flagration of  1612. 

Poptilation  11,155.  North  latitude  54°  46',  East 
longitude  32°  43'. 

Viazma,  which  is  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Viazma  and  the  Bebri,  is  built  on  a hill,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  houses  are  so  large  as  to  make  the  town 
appear  much  more  considerable  than  it  really  is « an 
illusion  fostered  by  the  steeples  and  cupolas  of  its  twenty 
churches.  However,  it  is  said  to  contain  more  than 
12,000  inhabitants.  Viazma  was  formerly  an  apanage 
of  the  Principality  of  Smolensk. 

Gjatsk,  a small  town  containing  only  2400  inha- 
bitants, is  of  note  from  its  annual  fair,  held  on  the  8th 
of  July,  and  as  being  a place  of  transit  for  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  expedited  to  Moscow  aud  Peters- 
burp. 

Remembrances  of  the  triumphs  and  defeats  of  the 
French  Grande  Armee  are  attached  to  numerous  loca- 
lities in  this  Government;  and  particularly  to  Krasnoi , 
and  the  little  village  of  Valoutina-Gora.  The  former 
was  the  neat  of  two  battles  in  which  the  French  and 
Russians  were  alternately  victors.  At  the  latter  Ney, 
who  commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French, 
was  held  in  check  by  the  rear-guard  of  the  Russians 
under  Korf,  during  a sanguinary  contest  which  night 
alone  terminated. 

Muller,  Sammlung  Russ.  Gesch.;  Schnitzler,  La 
Rusrie,  la  Pologne,  et  la  Finlande ; Segur,  Hixtoirc  de 
Napoleon  H de  la  Grande  Armee  t*/»  1S12. 

SMOOR,  or  ( D.  smoorrn  ; A.  S.  smoran,  to  smo- 

Smore.  j ther. 


So  he  wrapped  them  and  entangled  them,  kepiug  down  br  force 
the  Aether-bed  and  pillow**  hard  vnto  their  mouthes,  that  within  a 
while  emored  and  stifled,  they*  breath  failing,  thai  gaue  vp  to  God 
their  innocent  souls*  into  the  ioyes  of  heaui*. 

Sir  Ihsmas  Mare,  I thrift,  fob  68. 


SMOOT.  See  Smwt. 

SMOOTH,  A.  S.  xmoelhy  from  smrth-ian. 

Smooth,  planare,  ct quart % to  make  plain  or 

Smo'othkn,  ' •fto,  perhaps  by  smiting  or  beating 
Smo'otiter,  j Hat.  See  the  Quotation  from  Isaiah. 
Smo'othly,  To  make  plain  or  even,  to  flatten, 

Smo'othness.  to  level;  to  polish;  to  move  evenly, 
to  glide ; to  flow  ; to  level  or  remove  roughness,  harsh- 
ness, difficulty;  to  ease,  to  mitigate,  to  mollify. 


be  abbey  of  Redynj-e*,  & of  Cfreneeitre  al  so, 

Hii  rerde  vorst  of  tme}e  ground**,  & *ut  mo  perto. 

ft . Gknusster,  p.  424. 

Drr  flesh*  tender  as  w a chicke 
With  bente  brow**.  emaoth  and  hltcke. 

dancer.  The  Rovuml  of  ike  Note,  p.  175. 
Some  other  think*,  the  msttal  mnketh  all. 

Which  teropred  it  both  rounds  and  emooth  to  see. 

^ Gotcotgne.  The  Frmiet  of  Fetters . 

The  fore  castol  of  my  ship 
Shall  glide  and  iwt/Wjf  slip 
Out  of  tb«  waue*  wod« 

Of  th«  stormy*  flood*. 

Sir /to n.  Co/in  Chuft  come  Hume  again. 


So  the  carpenter  encouraged  the  goldsmith  and  he  that  moothetk 
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SMOOTH.  with  *he  hammer,  him  that  .imofc  the  anvil,  saying,  it  t*  ready  for 

* the  widcring ; and  he  faslucd  it  with  nails  that  it  should  not  be 

SMQ-  moTed. — In  Bible,  1551,  **  The  iron  myth  confuted  the  haramcr- 

TjjL’ij  wan.*’  In  1583,  “ H*i»  that  mate  with  the  hammer,  hym  that 

v ^ y unaif  by  coursa."  Hib/e.  hnak,  eh.  xli.  v,  7. 

BchuJde,  Kean  my  brother  ia  roughe.  and  I am  tmaoth 

Bible,  1551.  (inf  HI I,  ch.  XXvii. 
And  she  put  >*  skynmj*  upon  hia  hand*  and  upon  the  rmoothe  of 
hb  neck.  ^ 

For  though  ire  live  amongst  the  tongues  of  praise. 

And  trao|M  of  moothmg  people,  that  collaud 

AH  that  we  do.  Daniel.  To  Lady  Anne  Clifford. 

Such  smiling  rogues  aa  these, 

Like  rats  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  atwoine. 

Which  are  t’  intrioce  t*  vn’oow ; tmeoth  euery  pa»sion 
That  in  the  nature*  of  their  lord*  rebell. 

Shnktpeart.  Uar,  act  ii,  sc.  2.  fol.  233. 

For  in  thi*  tmoothntg  age  who  durst  indite 
Hath  made  his  nen  pn  hired  parasite, 

To  claw  the  back  of  him  that  beastly  lives. 

And  prauck  base  m*u  in  proud  superlative*. 

Hall.  Swim.  Prologue. 


Come,  me  fair  girls,  M*«  sec.  what  will  you  lmy? 

Here  be  tine  night-masks,  plaster'd  welt  within. 

To  supple  wrinkles,  and  to  imnoih  the  skin. 

Drayton.  The  Mat  ft’  FAgnum.  Xympkat  7. 
Ilow  sweetly  did  they  floU*  upon  the  winp 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty,  vaulted  night, 

At  eiery  fall  tmoukinf  the  raven  down 

Of  darkness  "till  it  smiled.  Mdto* i.  Comas. 

And  on  the  top  of  all,  that  passe**  hy 
Might  it  behold,  the  toomh  he  did  provide 
Of  nnoolhett  marble  stone  in  order  set. 

That  never  might  his  luckie  scape  forget 

Spntrr.  Firgil.  Gnat. 


The  British  language,  which  our  vowels  wants, 

And  jar*  so  much  upon  harsh  consonant*. 

Come*  with  ».uch  grace  from  thy  mellifluous  tongue. 

As  do  the  i»«t  mite*  of  a well-set  song. 

And  runs  a*  from  those  lip  of  thine, 

As  the  pure  Tuscan  from  the  Florentine. 

Dray  ion.  Queen  Cal  hart*  e to  Oven  Tudor. 


Ne  any  lake,  that  seems  most  still  aad  slowe, 

Ne  poole  so  small,  that  can  his  moothnette  hold* 

When  any  wiude  doth  under  heaven  blowe. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Qaeene,  can.  7.  Of  Mutafubhe. 

Among  these  they  were  distinguished  by  the  naraa  of  scalds,  a 
word  which  denotes  u imoothm,  and  jiolithrrs  of  language.” 

Percy.  On  Ancient  Mnttreh,  p.  22. 


The  ship  i*  wafted  on  wilh  ge  ntle  gales, 

And  o’er  Ibe  calm  Ionian  sail*. 

Dryden.  Ovid . Metamarpkotet,  book  XT. 


How  soon  a beauteous  mind  repair* 
The  loss  of  chang’d  or  fal'ing  haft*  ; 
Ilow  wit  and  virtue  from  within 
Send  out  a siwot'/Aacrs  o'er  the  skin. 

Stef}. 


To  Dr.  Sheridan. 


How  many  different  trade*  are  employed  in  eaeh  branch  of  the 
linen  and  woollen  manufacture*,  from  the  growers  of  the  flax  and 
the  wool  to  the  bleacher*  and  umndhert  of  the  linen,  or  to  the  dyer* 
and  drainers  of  the  cloth.  . « « . , . 

Smith.  Health  of  frationt,  book  i.  ch.  t.  p.  8. 


The  » moothmu  of  the  sea  sufficiently  convinced  us  that  we  were 
surrounded  tj  them,  (low  overflowed  i*le»,]  and  how  necessary  it 
was  to  proceed  with  the  utmoit  caution,  especially  in  the  night. 

Cook,  Foyaget,  voL  i.  book  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  130. 


SMOTHER,  r,")  D.  smooren;  A.  S.  tmor-an,  to 
Smoother,  n.  ) smudder  or  smother. 

To  suffocate,  to  stifle  ; to  choke ; to  keep  or  restrain 
from  issuing  forth,  to  suppress. 

cu.  withered  with  so  monstrous  a weight,  did  link  down  under 
ft  to  the  earth.  ^^9-  Arcadia,  book  UL  p.  602. 

Thev  veeld  a distinction  and  var.etie  in  our  words.  cutting  and 
bowing  them  thicke  and  short,  framing  them  pleasant,  plaior,  and 


readie,  drawing  them  out  at  length,  or  tnmdderwy  and  drowning 
them  in  the  end. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  book  vii.  ch.  116. 
0*1..  I rest  muchc  hounden  to  you ; fare  von  well. 

Thus  must  I from  the  tmoake  into  the  mother. 

From  tyrant  duke  veto  a tyrant  brother. 

Shake  peart.  At  You  Lake  Jl,  fol.  186. 


SMO- 

THKR. 

SMUDGE. 


There  is  nothing  makes  a man  iu*pect  much,  more  than  to 
know  little;  and  therefore  men  should  remedy  suspicion,  hy  pro- 
curing to  know  more,  and  nut  to  keep  their  suspicions  in  enu-ther. 

Bacon.  Of  Ssipciwi, 


But  there  is  a more  fieiy  sort  uf  seal,  and  more  dangerous  than 
this;  which  msy  lie  imothering  for  a time,  till  it  meet*  with  suit- 
able mah‘«r  and  a freer  vent,  and  then  it  breaks  out  into  a dread- 
full  flame.  Stilling/feet.  Sermon  6.  voL  ii.  p.  367. 


SMO’ULDER,  v.  \ Smoulder,  smouder,  tmonder, 
Smo'ulder,  n.  > smudder,  * mother,  seeni  to  be 

Smo'cldry.  J merely  diflemit  ways  of  writing 
the  same  word ; from  the  A.  S.  itmoran,  to  smoor  or 
smorc,  q.  v.  Sir  Thomas  More  writes  smottder,  Jewell 
tmooder,  Holland  smudder.  Smoulder  seems  now  com- 
monly applied  to  the  smother  of  smoke  arising  from  any 
thing  heated  or  on  fire. 

Mine  ryes  can  neyther  quench*  the  cole, 

Which  warou*  my  heart  in  all  this  haste. 

Nor  yet  my  fanciu  make  such  fUtr.c, 

That  I may  rmoulder  in  the  same. 

Gatcmgne.  Dan  Hart  hot  mew  of  Bathe. 
And  y’  is  y*  thlg  y*  Paula  tignifielll  by  the  wixm!,  hny,  and 
straw?,  af  which  the  tone  is  a light  flume  touo  emJcl.  the  tuthrr 
tmotcdrrth  much  lenger,  and  the  third  is  hotest  and  endureth 
longest. 

Str  Thamat  More.  If  erics,  fol.  371.  The  Supfdtcaeton  of  Soulet. 


Now  the  Sonne  l*  vp,  your  tmooder  is  scattered.  God  with  his 
truths  wil  haue  the  victotie. 

Jewell,  IForkt,  part  i.  fol.  651.  Antwer  to  M.  Harrlinye. 

The  powder  sends  his  smoke  into  the  cruddy  skies, 

The  tmuuldrr  stop*  our  note  with  stench,  the  fume  offends  our  eie*. 
Gascoigne.  Dante  of  a Matke  far  Fioconnt  Afountasute,  p.  435. 

They  preasted  forward  vnder  their  ensignes,  bearing  downe 
suche  as  stoode  in  their  way,  and  with  their  owne  fixe  tmooldered 
and  burnt  them  to  ashes. 

Hoitntkrd.  Hut  or y af  England,  VoU  i.  book  iv,  ch.  ix.  p.  494. 

A great  number  of  them  falling  with  their  homes  and  armour 
into  a blind  ditch  (shadowed  with  reed  and  sedge*  which  grew 
therein)  were  mouldered  and  pressed  tu  death. 

Id.  lb.  book  viii.  ch.  xi.  p.  702. 

With  such  a horrid  dang 
As  on  Mount  Sinai  rang, 

While  the  red  fire  and  tmoutdrmg  clouds  out  brake. 

Mdion.  Ode  17. 


— The  heavens  it  doth  fill 

With  thundring  noyre,  and  all  the  ayrw  doth  choke, 
That  lion  can  breath,  nor  see,  nor  heaie  at  will, 

Through  tmau/dry  cloud  ofduskrsh  stiucking  smoke. 

Speruer.  Fuerte  Qutene,  book  i.  can.  7. 


Or,  by  the  holy  butcher  if  he  fell, 

Th‘  iu*]iected  entrails  could  no  fates  fore  tel ; 

Nor,  laid  on  altars,  did  pure  flames  arise; 

But  clouds  of  mouldering  smoke  forbade  the  sacrifice. 

Dry  den.  Fir  get.  Deary  tet,  book  iii. 

— Such — but  envious  time 

Forbids  the  Muse  to  these  fair  scenes  to  rove, 

Still  minding  her  of  her  unfinish’d  theme, 

From  russet  heaths,  and  mould nng  furnaces, 

To  trace  the  progress  of  thy  steely  arts. 

Jagj.  Edge- Ililt,  book  iiL 


SMUDGE,*!  Formed  upon  the  it.  $mut,q.v.% 
Smutch,  r.  > ( [tmutchin  in  Howell,)  so  called  from 
Smc/tchim,  J its  dirtiness. 

To  smear  or  stain  with  dirt  or  filth. 
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But  rather  with  the  beauty  of  the  mind 
Which  neither  time  can  alter,  sickness  change, 

Violence  deface,  nor  the  bbckc  hand  of  enuy 
Smudge  anil  disgrace,  or  spasle  or  make  deformed. 

A Pleatant  Conceited  Comedy,  1G0B,  sig.  1.  3. 

What  1 bait  n Mulch'd  thy  noee  ? 

Thor  say  it  ia  a coppy  out  of  mine. 

Shahspeare.  7\e  li’mler’t  Tate,  met  ».  sc.  2.  fol.  278. 

One  ahull  commonly  see  the  serving-maid  upon  the  washing- 
block*  and  the  twain  upon  the  ploughshare,  when  they  are  tir’d 
with  labour,  take  out  their  boxes  of  tmutrhin  and  draw  it  into  their 
nostrils  with  a quill,  nnd  it  will  beget  new  spirits  in  them  with  a 
fresh  vigor  tu  Coil  to  their  work  again. 

Hornet/.  Letter  7.  book  iii. 

Praise  from  the  rireU'd  lipa  of  toothless  bald 
Decrepitude,  and  in  the  looks  of  lean 
And  craving  poverty,  and  in  the  bow 
Respectful  otthe  tmutch'd  artificer, 

Is  oft  too  welcome,  and  may  much  dial  mb 
The  him*  of  the  purpose. 

Chirper.  The  Titth,  book  ii. 

Examine  well 

His  milk-white  hand ; tin?  palm  is  hardly  clean — 

But  hero  and  there  an  ugly  tmuteh  appears. 

Fob  ! "twns  a bribe  that  left  it ; he  has  touch’d 
Corruption.  Id.  lb.  book  ir. 

SMUG*  n.  5 D.  muck,  smuclten  ; Ger.  tchmuck , 
Smuo,  r.  >$chm  ucjten ; Sw. muck,  smyk(t,or/ialu*, 
Smu'oi.y.  j ornart . **  Smug  is  the  past  participle 
of  ttmtrg-an,  tmrag-an,  deliherare , tiuderc,  consider  are. 
Applied  to  the  person  or  to  dress*  it  means  studied : that 
on  which  care  and  attention  have  been  bestowed.” 
Tooke. 

Studiously  nice  or  neat ; studiously  or  carefully  dressed. 

I could  haue  brought  a noble  regiment 
Of  tmugtkinnde  BUOBH  into  my  countrey  soyle. 

Oatcoignf.  Voyage  into  Holtande , Anno  1572. 
Thus  said,  he  ttnugg'd  his  beard,  and  stroked  up  fair. 

Drayton.  Po/y-olbion,  song  21. 

But  menae  time,  my  men. 

In  Circe’s  house,  were  all.  in  scurroH  buine 
Studiously  sweetn’d,  *mnyt  wi‘h  oil,  nnd  deckt 
With,  in,  and  mitwced*  ; und  a feast  secret 
Seru’d  in  before  them. 

Chapman.  Homer.  CWyriey,  book  x. 

No  sooner  doth  a yoog  man  see  hie  sweet-heart  earning,  but  he 
tmttgt  up  himself,  puls  up  his  cloak  now  fain  about  hit  shoulders, 
ties  his  garden,  points,  sets  hi*  band,  cuffs,  sticks  his  hair,  twiree 
his  beard,  Ac. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Tol.  iL  p.  335. 

Stir  her  against  v*  in  whose  hand  your  life  lies  y 
Mxre  than  your  life,  your  honour  ? what  tmug  Amaxon 
Was  that  I brought  you  ¥ 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Lever 't  Prngreu,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Jul.  Would  I were  nearer  to  him, 

A young  «mi>y  tundsom  bolincs  has  no  fellow. 

Id.  The  Pilgrim,  act  L SC.  2. 


SMUDGE. 

SMUG- 

GLE. 


Smuggling,  or  the  offence  of  importing  goods  without  paying  the 
dutiri  imposed  thereon  by  the  laws  of  the  Custom*  and  Excise,  is 
an  offence  generally  connected  and  carried  on  in  hand  with  the 
former,  [owling.] 

Blackttone.  Commentariet , bank  if.  eh.  xii.  p.  155. 

And  I had  the  greatest  reason  to  believe  that  not  a single 
article  was  tmuggled  by  any  of  our  people  who  were  admitted  on 
shore,  though  many  artful  means  were  used  to  tempt  them. 

Cock,  t’oynyet,  vid.  l.  book  i.  ch.  iL  jl  28. 

The  most  hazardous  of  all  trades  that  of  a imuggler,  though, 
when  the  adventure  succeeds,  it  is  likewise  the  most  profitable,  is 
the  infallible  road  to  bankruptcy. 

Smith.  Health  of  AatiOiu,  book  L ch.  X.  p.  151. 

In  order  to  discourage  the  practice  of  tmuggtwg,  and  prevent  the 
desperadoes  concerned  therein  from  cnlU'iug  in  the  service  of  tho 
enemy,  a law  was  parsed,  enacting  that  every  penmn  who  had 
been,  before  the  first  of  May  in  the  present  year,  guilty  of  illegal 
running,  Ac. 

Smollett.  Hut  ary  of  England,  George  II.  (1757,)  sec.  34. 

SMUT,  'j  D.  metten , bcsmetlen ; Gcr. 

Smut,  j tchmitzcn ; Sw.  smitta  ; A.S.  *mit- 

Smu'tty,  >ten,  bennittan * poltuer <%  macularct 

Suu'ttily,  J infieere ; 

Smu'ttinfrs.  j To  defile,  to  dirty,  to  smear  or 
stain  with  dirt  or  filth  ; to  pollute,  to  contaminate. 

Smut,  in  corn,  a disease  showing  itself  by  a dirty 
blackness. 


SMUG- 

GLE. 


SMUT. 


Let  me  mid.  that,  considering  the  suitUhnrcs  of  superstition  in 
the  age  he  (Henry  of  Huntingdon]  lived  in,  he  is  less  tmaohted 
therewith  than  any  of  hi*  Contemporaries,  and,  being  a secular 
priest.  doth  now  ai.d  then  abate  the  pride  of  monaatical  pretended 
perfection.  Fuller,  fllrlhiet.  Huntingdonthirt. 

I am  the  rather  confirmed  in  my  hopes,  because  a help  hath 
been  found  nut  against  the  tmooting  of  wheat,  at  least  wise  in  lume 
good  proportion ; 1 say,  the  notating  of  wheat  which  makes  it  a 
negro,  as  mildew  makes  it  a dwarfe  ; nr.  by  mingling  the  seeds 
with  lyme,  as  your  husbandmen  will  infurm  yon. 

Id.  16.  Middkeex. 

Ye  Achrrusinn  fens,  to  mine  resign  your  glory. 

Both  that  which  lies  within  the  gouitly  territory 
Of  Naples,  as  that  fen  Thcapotia’s  earth  upon, 

When  that  infernal  flood,  the  tun,  tied  Acheron 
Shoves  forth  her  sullen  brad. 

Drayton.  Poly-olbion,  song  25. 

I think  Clot  ho  had  her  fingers  tmufted  in  snuffing  the  cand’c, 
when  she  began  to  spin  the  thread  of  her  life,  and  LachcMS 
frowned  in  twisting  up.  Howell.  Letter  1.  book  ii. 

Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad. 

Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad, 

In  pun*  or  politics,  or  tales,  or  lies, 

Or  spite,  or  raW,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies. 

Pipe.  Prologue  to  Sntiret,  f.  319. 
The  steam  of  lamps  still  hanging  on  her  cheeks 
In  ropy  iswf.  Dry, ten.  Juvenal.  Satire  6. 

We  only  fear  the  beaux  may  think  it  hard, 

To  be  to-night  from  tmulty  jests  debarred. 

Congreve.  Epilogue. 

It  is  the  same  poverty  which  makes  men  speak  or  write  imutti.y 
that  forces  them  to  talk  vcxingly.  Tatter,  No.  269. 


Lilies  and  roses  will  quickly  appear, 

And  her  face  will  look  wond’rvus  tmug/y. 

Gay.  Beggar  t Opera,  set  i.  sc.  1. 

SMU’GGLE,  t>.  1 l).smokktlen,»mokktlaar  from 

SMu'onLER,  VA.S.  itmug-an,  terpere , to  cre«p 

Smu'oomno,  n-  j by  little  and  little.  Sotnner. 

To  creep  in.  to  steal  in;  to  act  by  stealth  ; olily  or 
insidiously,  with  a view  to  escape  detection. 

We  might  there  find  proofs  of  bis  perfidious  behaviour,  and  per- 
haps at  the  same  time  discover  the  secret  of  his  mvygting  cor- 
respondence with  his  neighbouring  governors,  and  the  Spanyanls 
of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Anton.  Fbyaget,  \e.  book  i.  ch.  V.  p.  75. 


I found  my  vines,  peaches,  apricots,  and  plums  upon  my  best 
south  walls,  mid  sometime*  upon  my  west,  apt  for  several  years  to 
a «oot  arimuttineu  unon  thr-ir  leaves  first,  and  then  upon  their 
fruits,  which  were  good  for  nothing  the  years  they  were  so  affected. 

Sir  Hiltiam  Temple,  /fords,  sol.  iii,  p.  241.  On  Gardening. 

Let  the  grave  sneer  sarcastic  speak  thee  shrewd* 

The  tmulty  joke  ridiculously  lewd. 

Smollett.  Adviee. 

An  untimrlv  shower,  or  an  unseasonable  drought ; a frost  too 
long  continued,  or  ton  suddenly  broken  up  with  rain  and  tempest ; 
the  blight  of  the  spring,  or  the  tmut  of  the  harvest,  will  do  more  to 
cause  ihe  distress  of  the  Wily  than  all  the  contrivances  of  all 
statesmen  can  do  to  relieve  it. 

Burke.  On  a Regmde  Peace.  Letter  1 
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SMYN-  SMYNTHURU8,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Amctabola. 

TJIUHUS.  Generic  character.  A n termer  geniculate*),  and  ter- 
8NAF-  minatcd  with  very  numerous,  extremely  robust  articu- 
FLK  lations ; palpi  not  exserted,  inconspicuous ; abdomen 
globose ; tail  furcate,  and  bent  beneath  the  abdomen ; 
legs  six. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Fodura  alra ; Linnaeus,  SyU. 
Nat.  vol.  i.  p.  1013.  There  are  but  few  species  of  this 
genus ; they  occur  in  damp  hedges,  on  the  ground,  and 
leap  well. 

SMYRNA.  See  Natolia. 

SMYRNIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  from  the 
Greek  trpvpra,  a synonvme  of  pvppa,  the  odour  of 
Myrrh  being  common  to  umbelliferous  plants.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  Pentandria,  order  Digynia^  and 
natural  family  UmUlli/erte.  Generic  character : margin 
of  calyx  obsolete ; petals  lanceolate  or  elliptic,  entire, 
acuminated,  each  furnished  with  an  indexed  point;  fruit 
contracted  at  the  sides,  didymous ; inericarps  gibbous, 
with  three  dorsal  sharp  ribs,  and  two  lateral,  almost 
obliterated,  marginal  ones ; carpophore  bipartite ; seed 
involute. 

This  genus  consists  of  five  known  species,  all  erect, 
biennial  herbs,  with  fleshy  roots  and  variable  leaves. 
The  involucra  are  also  variable.  The  flowers  are  yellow 
or  greenish-yellow.  S.  ohiuitmm  is  the  common  Alex- 
ander 9,  formerly  eaten  as  a salad. 

SNACK,  *.  e.  match ; so  much  as  is  taken  at  a 
snatch  ; a part  or  portion,  a share. 


Ask,  for  what  fine*  thy  venal  tongue  was  sold  ; 

A rusty  gammon  of  some  sev’n  yean  old  : 

Tough,  wither'd  trendies;  ropy  wine,  a dish 
Of  ahotiim  herrings,  or  stale,  stinking  fish- 
For  four  times  talking,  if  one  piece  thou  lake, 

That  must  be  canlled,  and  the  judge  go  *nack. 

Dry  den.  Jut  mat.  Satire  7. 


bint ol,  dull  rogue  1 will  think  your  price  too  much  : 

Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouch. 

All  my  demurs  but  double  h»s  attacks  : 

At  last  be  whispers,  Do ; and  we  go  sna eht. 

Poje.  Prologue  to  Sat  tree,  v.  63. 

SN  A'FFLE, ) D.  tnartl ; Gcr.  schnelle ; the  nose, 
Ssa'ffi.k,  r.  j that  which  sniffs  or  tnqflltt.  Dryden 
renders  the  Lat.  captstrum  (a  head  stall)  by  oar 
English  snaffle, 

A bridle,  so  called. 

To  snaffle,  (generally,)  to  bridle,  to  manage,  to  guide. 

The  woordes  of  the  pruphrte  wel  arming  for  this  purpose  ; with 
a snaffle  anil  a Inydle  hold  harde  my  laws,  O God,  when  1 dooe 
not  approche  tow  antes  thee. 

Sir  Thofum  Mart,  Wttrkes,  p,  1366. 

I perceive  this  man  will  ncuer  obeie  my  commaadements,  ’till 
he  lie  ridden  with  a snaffle. 

Holmshed.  History  of  Scotland,  v»l.  V.  p.  274.  Dune  erne. 
For  hitherto  die  writers’  wilie  wits 
Which  haue  engrossed  prince*’  chiefe  affaires, 

Hauc  Wen  like  horses  snaffled  with  the  bits 
Of  faade,  fearc.  or  doubt*. 

AUrrattr  for  Magistrates,  p.  395. 

L«s.  I TO,  liv,  to  i»,uilr  it,  put  . of  uck  in  mV  month, 

and  then  rule  ton  very  well.  * 

a.4  Fincher.  IF, I rohe  Y,  K.  1. 


i u ««*  my  wile, 

I w«u.d  you  had  her  spirit,  in  such  another, 

The  third  o th  world  » yours,  which,  with  a snaffle, 
You  may  pat*  «**!*,  but  nof  ,uph  % wif|f 
■SAuA ipntrr.  Antony  and  Ci repair*,  act  U.  sc.  2.  fol.  34C 
Sooth  him  with  p raise,  a,ul  make  him  nnderstand 
The  loud  avpUumts  of  his  mutrr’.  hand  : 

This  from  ha  weaning,  let  hi„,  bt.  hl 
And  then  betimes  in  s snaffle  wrought. 

Dryden,  Virgil.  Georgies,  book  iii 


SNAG,  ) Is  perhnp*  snack  or  sneck ; that  which  SNAO. 

SNA'oav.j  we  may  snatch,  catch,  or  seize  hold  of ; -J7L-, 
any  thing  jutting  or  projecting.  Prior  applies  the  word  . 
to  the  teeth.  Snaggy,  in  the  North,  Grose  says,  is 
tetchy,  peevish.  It  is  probably  snatchy,  apt  to  snatch 
or  catch  at.  A «ndf, 

A short  projection. 

And  ret  the  one  b«j  other  legge  had  lame. 

Which  with  a staffs  all  full  of  litle  snags 
She  did  support,  and  impotence  her  name. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qurene,  book  H.  can.  1 1. 

• ■ 1 — His  stalking  steps  are  stayde 

Upon  a snaggy  oke,  which  he  had  tome 
Out  of  hia  mother’s  buwelica,  anil  it  made 
His  mortal  mace,  wherewith  hia  fuBtueo  be  diamayde. 

Id.  Ib.  book  i.'can.  7. 

In  China  none  hold  women  sweet, 

Except  their  smgt  are  black  as  jett. 

Prior.  Alma,  eatl.  3. 

These  jJants  produce  their  fruit  upon  the  former  sear’s  wood, 
and  also  upon  small  snags  which  come  out  of  the  old  wood,  so  that 
in  pruning  them  these  smtgs  should  be  preserved,  and  the  young 
shoots  shortened  in  proportion  to  their  strength. 

Ah  Her.  Dictionary. 

SNAIL,  \ A.  S.  mteg-tl,  (or  snaitel ,)  the  diminu- 

Snail.  v.  J live  of  *naket  the  past  participle  of  the 
A.  S.  smc-atiy  to  creep. 

Met.  any  creeping,  s-lww  or  sluggish  being. 

This  [tubaceoj  lately  grew  in  this  country,  [Gloucestershire,! 
but  now  may  not.  It  was  first  planted  al  out  M'inehcomb,  ami 
many  got  great  estates  thereby,  notwithstanding  the  great  care 
and  cost  in  plaoriog,  replanting,  transplanting,  watering,  smti/ing. 

Fuller.  Hbrthies.  Gloucestershire. 

Hearing  his  pawn-laid  hands  upon  his  backr, 

Aa  smiles  their  shells,  or  pcdlrrs  do  their  packe.  ’ 

Hall.  Satire  2.  book  ir. 

Oh.  Master  Pompey.  how  is’t,  man  ? 

Cr.oic.  Snails,  I'm  almost  starv’d  with  love,  sod  cold,  and  one 
tiling  or  other. 

Beaumont  ami  Fletcher.  I fit  at  srreral  1 1 capons,  act  V.  SC.  1. 

Yet  when  he  had  once  enjoi  ned  himself  so  hard  a task,  be  then 
considered  the  Greek  proverb,  that  he  must  either  eat  the  whole 
snail,  pr  let  it  quite  alone. 

Dry  dm.  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 

It  is  a square  place  boarded  in,  and  filled  with  a large  quantity 
of  laTgc  smat/t,  that  are  esteemed  excellent  food  whim  they  are  well 
dressed.  Addison.  Italy.  Sutherland. 

SNAKE,)  A.  S.  snaca  ; D.  snakct  from  the  A.  S. 

Sna'ky.  j snic-an,  srrprre,  to  creep.  Snic-mdc. 
tcyrmr , reptile,  a creeping  worm  or  the  like. 

It  is  equivalent  to  the  Lat.  serpen*, 

A serpent. 

The  throtc  of  hem  is  an  open  sepulchre,  with  her  tungis  thei 
diden  gilefulli.  the  venym  of  (ffwtir  is  undir  hir  lippis. 

ft  ichf , Homaynt.  ch.  in. 

All  ye  that  ladies  ore  of  Lymba  lake 

With  hissing  haires.  and  snakie  bash  brdnt, 
loot  Wddrs  of  Meele  and  dankish  denne*  forsake. 

Turner nle.  He  Surrotret. 

Not  sever’d  from  the  shore,  aloft  where  Chesil  lifts 
Her  ridged  mu  Ac- like  sands,  in  wrecks  and  stnotihrring  drifts. 

Which  by  the  south.wind  rais’d  are  heav’d  on  little  hills. 

Drayton.  Psiy-aibum,  song  2. 

The  crocked  armes  Meander  bow'd  with  his  so  snahie  flood. 

CAapwwt.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  ii. 

Not  swelling  stresme*  of  that  go.l  snakiepaced, 

Which  hath  so  often  with  his  overflowing 

Tbet  drenched.  Spmter.  The  Fumes  of  Pome. 

Well,  p,  JO*,  ...  to  her;  (for  I Me  loo.  bath  ro.de  thw  a 
tame  snake.) 

Shahspeare.  At  Yam  like  It,  act  if,  sc.  3.  fol.  202. 
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SNAKE. 

SNAP. 


Thu*,  when  Alcides  rain’d  hi*  infaut  cry, 

The  make*  besieg'd  hi*  young  divinity : 

Foe  vainly  with  iheir  forked  longue*  they  threat ; 

For  opposition  make*  a hern  great. 

Drydrn.  Britannia  Rediv »ro. 

Wing*  on  hi*  heel*  were  hung,  and  in  his  hand 
He  bold*  the  virtue  of  the  maky  wand. 

AJtUmm.  Ovid.  Metamorphose*,  book  i. 


The  ringed  or  common  make  is  the  largest  of  the  English  ser- 
pents, sometime*  exceeding  four  feet  in  length ; the  neck  is 
■lender;  the  middle  of  the  body  thickest ; the  back  and  side* 
covered  with  small  scales ; the  lolly  with  oblong,  narrow,  trans- 
verse plates.  Pennant.  British  Zoology,  vuL  iii.  p.  44. 


SNAP,  D.  snappen ; Ger.  schnappen; 

Snap,  Sw.  snappa.  capture,  rapere, , arri- 

Sna'ppbr,  l pert,  raptim  prehrndert.  Wachter 

Sna'ppisii,  [ derives  from  schnebbe , the  beak  of 

Sna  ppish  lt,  a bird,  with  which  it  snaps  or  seizes 
Sna'pfishness.  its  prey. 

To  catch  or  smutch  at ; to  try  to  catch  or  seize ; to 
try  or  endeavour  to  bite ; to  be  bitter  or  sliurp ; to  snap 
is  also  to  make  a sharp  sound  or  noise ; to  snap  or 
knap  (q.  t>.)  asunder,  is  to  sunder  sharply,  shortly;  to 
break  sharply  asunder. 


Again,  soma  of  them  promote  false  plaint**  against  honesto 
simple  murine  bee  fore  their  prince*  or  capitalises,  for  none  other 
purpose,  sauingthat  a porciou  of  the  parties;  goodes  being  teased 
a*  a for&icture,  may  corue  to  their  mapthare  in  reward  of  their 
false  accut scion  maliciously  and  slaunderouilye  presented. 

Udall.  Eratmui.  St.  t-ukr,  eh.  iii. 


First,  to  make  this  realm  a prey  to  all  venturers,  all  spoilea,  all 
awapAawwcrv,  ail  forlorn  ho|«s.  all  cormorant*,  all  RNWH  of  the 
world,  that  will  invade  this  realm. 

St  type.  Ecclesiastical  A Jemonalt,  voL  L book  i.  ch.  *li*».  p.  53. 
Henry  VUL 

And  our  tackling* 

Snapping,  like  to  two  high-it retch'd  treble  strings. 

Donne.  The  Storm, 


As  when  a gentle  greyhound  set  around 
With  little  cuts,  which  dare  his  way  molest. 

Snapping  behind ; soon  us  the  angry  hound, 

Turning  his  course,  hath  caught  the  busiest. 

Fletcher.  The  Purple  hiand,  can.  1 U 

Elder  Lo.  Come,  come,  you  would  know  it;  that’s  as  good; 
but  not  a map,  never  long  for  t,  not  a mop.  dear  iodic. 

Beau  me »/  and  Fletcher.  The  Scornful  Lady,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Die.  Take  heed  of  the  map,  sir,  ha's  a conning  countenance, 

I do  not  like  hi*  way. 

Id.  The  Spanish  Curate,  act  ii.  SC.  1 ■ 

My  father  nam'd  me  Aulolieus,  who  being  (a*  I am)  lyterr’d 
ruder  Mercuric,  was  likewise  a mnpper-vp  of  vneonsidrred  tulles. 

Shahtpeare.  The  h inted*  Tale,  act  iv.  sc.  'A  ful.  290, 

You  charge  me  with  malepertnes,  in  that  1 presume  to  chop 
logike  with  you  being  gouernuur,  by  answering  your  snappish 
pad  with  a kaappish  gmt. 

Hoi i naked.  Dercriptim  of  Ireland , ch,  vi. 

The  companions  that  scrued  vnder  the  prince  had  met  with  it 
by  the  way,  and  taken  it  from  them  that  had  the  conueianc*  of  it ; 
he  therefore  required  the  prince  to  rid  tho  realm*  of  those  map- 
hence*. 

Id.  Hittory  of  England.  Edward  III.  Anno  1367. 

Pen.  ’Faith  wholscme  women  will  but  spoil  yo  too, 

For  you  are  so  us’d  tu  map- banner* 

Beaumont  end  Fletcher.  Women  Pleated,  act  iii.  SC  2. 

Since  the  privateers  and  logwood-ship*  have  sailed  this  way, 
these  fishermen  are  very  shy,  having  bem  often  mapp'd  by  them, 
Dampner.  Voyage*,  vol.  ii.  part  in  ch.  i.  p.  12. 

A village  cor,  of  * nappuh  race. 

The  pertest  puppy  of  the  place. 

Imagin’d  that  tus  treble  throat 
Was  bleat  with  muaic’s  sweetest  note. 

Gay.  Fable  46, 


Quoth  Richard  in  jest,  looking  wistly  at  Nelly,  SNAP. 

Methinks,  child,  you  teem  something  rouud  in  the  belly.  — 

Nell  answer'd  him  snappishly,  How  can  lhat  be,  SNARE, 

When  my  husband  has  l»cn  more  than  two  year*  at  sea?  >■  — - 

Prior.  A Sailor' * Wife. 

For  his  [Adrastus ] steeds, 

Scouring  the  plain  in  terrour,  plung'd  at  length 

Into  a myrtle  thicket,  where,  detain'd 

And  struggling  to  ceeBjM,  they  mapp'd  the  pair, 

And  with  the  splinter'd  fragment  flew  to  Troy. 

Cooper,  /tamer,  lhad,  book  vi,  V.  45. 

Is  whiter  hideous  in  a garb  like  this  ? 

Needs  he  the  tragic  fur,  the  smoke  of  lamps, 

The  pent-up  breath  of  an  unsav'ry  throng, 

To  thaw  him  into  feeling  ; or  the  smart 
And  snappish  dialogue,  that  flippant  wits 
Call  comedy,  to  prompt  him  with  a smile  ? 

Id.  The  Tati,  book  iv. 

He  threatened  with  great  tnap  pit  linen  to  (big  me. 

Huirfeld.  A f emote*,  p.  23. 

SNAK,  t.  e.  snarl , q.  v. 

And  some  of  tygres,  that  did  seemc  to  gren 
And  mar  at  all  that  ever  pained  by. 

S pen  ter.  Fame  Queenr,  book  vi.  can.  12. 

SNARE,  I See  Ensnare.  D.  snoeren;  Ger. 

Snare,  i teknuren ; Sw.  enter ja,  rincire,  tig  tit  a 
Sna'rer,  r vel  laqueo  conslringtre ; ami  thus  »>- 
S.na'ry.  J retire,  illaqucare. 

To  catch  or  take  by  guile,  to  take  in  a net  or  noose  ; 
to  allure,  lo  seduce,  to  inveigle,  to  entrap,  to  surround 
or  eutunglc  by  treachery  or  guile,  by  allurements  or 
enticements. 

And  wharrae  he  hiul  cast  forth  tb*  silver  in  the  temple,  he 
passulc  forth  and  ghede  and  hangide  himsilf  with  a ware. 

Wiclf  Matthew,  ch.  xxvii. 

The  book  myth  ; “ While  that  Ihuu  kepc*t  thy  ronveil  in  thin 
herte,  thou  kepest  it  in  thy  prison  ; and  whan  thou  bcureyst  thy 
conscil  to  any  wight,  he  holdcth  thee  m his  mare.” 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  AMibeut,  p.  110. 

Also  repent  we  neuer  so  much,  be  ire  neuer  so  writ  willyng  vn*o 
the  law  of  Ood,  yet  are  we  so  weuke,  and  the  mare*  and  occasiu* 
so  innumerable,  that  we  fall  davly  and  homely. 

Tyndall.  W.  rAe*,  fol.  91.  ' Parable  of  the' Wicked  Mammon. 

The  bodie's  bcautica  that  are  thus  expos’d. 

Though  both  the  «ir»  baunt  together  mutt, 

(Nought  can  take  fire,  where  fire  is  not  enclos'd) 

Shall  neither  mare,  nor  tempt  the  minde  with  lust. 

Stirling.  Duamet-tlay.  The  twelfth  Hamer. 

That  had  her  eyes  dispos’d  their  lookes  lo  play, 

The  king  had  mired  tvrnc  in  loue's  strong  lacs. 

But  wayward  lwautiv  doth  not  fancie  nioue, 

A frowne  forbid*,  a smile  rngrndreth  loue. 

Fun  eftir.  Godfrey  of  Baltengne,  hook  ii.  si.  20. 

Into  new  woes  unweeling  1 was  cast 

By  this  false  fayt  t,  who  unwarttuc  ware 
His  warlhie  shield,  whom  he  with  guile  full  mare 
Entrapped  slew,  and  brought  to  shamefull  grave. 

Spenser.  Faerie  (Jueenr,  book  i,  can.  4. 

Never  orate  on*t ; nor,  like  ft  cunning  snarer, 

Make  thy  clipp'd  name  the  bird  to  call  it  others. 

Middleton*  hitch,  ( before  1620.’ 

Foe  I am  young,  a novice  in  the  trade. 

The  fool  of  love,  unpradis'd  to  |>ei*ua«li> ; 

Ami  want  the  soothing  arts  lhat  catch  the  fair, 

But.  caught  myself,  lie  straggling  in  the  snare. 

Dryden.  Pda  man  and  Arcite,  book  iii. 

Spiders  in  the  fault  their  mary  webs  have  spread. 

id.  It. 

Bat  he,  triumphant  spirit!  all  things  dar'd. 

He  poach’d  the  wood,  and  on  the  warren  mar'd; 

'Twas  his  at  cards  each  novice  to  trepan. 

And  call  the  wants  of  rogues  the  rights  of  man. 

Ce  ah  be.  Par  i*k  Register . 
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SNARL.  SNARL,  snare.  Spenser  uses  ensnarte , (q.  t.)  to  cn- 
— snare. 

SNATCH.  Snarle  seems  to  be  a diminutive  of  snar, 

V*I*V_L  4 To  ensnare,  in  entangle. 

But  fury  wax  full  ill  uppareiled 

In  r»„i,  that  naked  nil'll  she  did  appear*. 

With  ghastly  looks  anil  dreadfull  Urerihed; 

And  from  her  b acke  tier  garment*  the  did  tear*. 

And  from  her  head  oft#  rent  her  snarled  hears. 

Spenter.  Far  tit  Qttrene,  hook  iii.  can  12. 
You  murlr  yourself  into  no  many  and  heynousc  absurdities,  as 
you  ahall  n«v«-r  be  able  to  wyudu  yonrnc'if  out*. 

Cranmrr.  Answer  to  Bishop  Gardiner,  p.  168. 


When  the  boy  saw  that  hys  father  was  dead,  and  that  the  SNATCH. 

catch-pole*  bv^an  to  snatch  at  him,  be  was  sore  dismayed,  and  * ‘ 

thought  that  he  ahmild  dye  to.  ovv.it 

Frith.  IV.rkes,  fol.  57.  Anntwcre  into  Fisher , By*  hop  of  Rockett  rr.  ^ -J 

Out  of  her  gored  wound  the  crutll  steel 

He  lightly  snatcht,  and  did  the  floodgate  stop 
With  his  fair*  garment. 

Sytuter,  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can  1. 


Like  dastard  curres,  that,  having  at  a bay 
The  salvage  beast  end >ost  in  wcaric  chace, 

Bare  not  adventure  on  the  stubborn*  pray, 

Ne  byte  before,  but  mai  from  place  to  place 
To  get  a twitch  when  turned  i*  hie  fnce. 

Id.  lt>.  book  iii.  caa.  1. 


Snarl,  | The  D.  tnarrer  is  premere,  murmu - 
Sna'bler.  f rare,  streperc.  Snarl  And  fttarr,'.  Skinner 
thinks,  ure  both  formed  from  thc*ound,  and  are  applied 
to 

The  angry,  niwul  noise  or  sound  of  o dog. 

Her  brazen  shirk)  two  sable  dogs  adorn. 

Who  each  at  other  stare,  and  mar/,  and  swell. 

Fletcher.  The  Purple  It/and,  can.  8. 

Do  yc  snarte,  you  black  Jill?  She  looks  like  the  picture  of 
America. 

Hraumr.nl  and  Fletcher.  The  Knight  of  Malta,  act  t.  sc  1, 

Mskc,  I alum  in  vain  the  importunity 

With  which  this  mar  ter  vexeth  all  the  god* ; 

Jove  cannot  'scape  him. 

Carrie,  Ctalmm  Bntamnieum. 

Like  dog*  that  marl  about  a bone. 

And  play  together  when  they've  none. 

Hudibrtu , part  iii.  caa.  3. 

Even  from  the  depths  of  hell  the  damn'd  advance, 

Th'  infernal  mansion*  nodding  wra  to  dance  ; 

The  gaping  threc-roouth'd  dog  forgets  lo  marl. 

The  tunes  hearken,  and  their  snake*  uncurl. 

Dry  den.  Virgil.  Georgia,  book  iv. 

Should  stupid  libels  grieve  your  mind, 

You  soon  a remedy  muy  find  ; 

Lie  down  obscure  like  other  folks 
Below  the  lash  of  snorters'  joke*. 

Swift.  To  Dr.  De/any. 

Sometime*,  when  we  came  suddenly  upon  them,  or  waked 
them  out  of  their  sleep,  (for  they  are  a alugcish,  aleepy  animal,) 
they  would  raise  up  their  hands,  snort  and  snarl,  and  look  as 
fierce  as  if  they  meant  to  devour  us. 

Co  k.  Voyage*,  voL.  iv.  book  iv.  eh.  iv,  p.  185. 

SNAST,  the  snout  of  a candle;  Ger.  schnautv , 
srhneutze. 

The  swiftest  in  consuming  was  that  with  saw-dust,  which  Ant 
burned  fair*  till  some  part  of  the  candle  wui  consumed,  and  the 
du*t  gathered  about  tl»c  matte  ; but  then  it  mode  the  matte  big. 
and  long,  and  to  burn  dutkishly,  and  the  candle  wasted  in  half 
the  time  uf  the  wax  pure. 

Bacon.  Natural  I It  dory,  Cent.  »V.  sec.  369. 

And  thus  in  our  daiet  do  men  practise  to  make  long  lading 
turn  It  fir  lampr*  out  of  A lumen  ptumnoum  ; and  by  the  same  we 
read  in  Pausanms,  that  there  alwaic*  burnt  a lamp  before  the  image 
of  Minerra. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errvars,  book  iii.  ch.  xiv.  p.  175. 
SNATCH,  I D.  macken,  rapt  are,  captitare. 
Snatch,  > To  catch  or  take,  or  try  or  attempt  to 
Sna'tciier*  J catch  or  take,  by  quick,  sudden  mo- 
tion or  action;  hastily,  sharply,  eagerly. 

A snatch ; a part  or  portion  snatched , or  catchcd  or 
taken,  hastily,  sharply,  eagerly;  a catch. 

Hisobfertiauncca,  nor  his  qneynt  aray. 

His  skaldmg  sighev,  nor  y*t  lus  cooling  care. 

His  wayting  still  to  match  him** He  in  tuarc, 

1 can  not  write  what  was  hi«  sweetest  so  ure, 

For  1 my  selfe  wav  neuvr  paramour*. 

Gascoigne,  Dan  Bartholmew  of  Bathe. 


Aron.  Why  tlwn  it  seemes  some  certaine  snatch  or  so 
Would  sera#  your  tames. 

Shahipeare.  Tint  Anjromcui,  act  ii.  sc.  1.  fol.  36. 

■ - The  snatches  in  his  voire. 

And  buret  of  sinking,  were  as  bis : 1 am  ubsolute 
Tw*s  very  CWtfB. 

hi.  Cytale  fine,  id  iv.  sc.  2.  fol.  389. 

For  like  as  <lrop«ie  patients  driukc  and  still  be  dric. 

Whose  vnsianch’st  greedie  thirst  no  liquor  can  allay. 
And  drinke  they  uere  so  much,  yet  thirst  ihey  by  and  by; 
So  catcher*  and  matchers  do  lode  both  night  und  day, 
Nut  needle,  but  greed**,  still  prulting  for  theiT  prey. 

A lirramr  for  Alagistrates,  p.  278. 
Ktwn.  We  do  not  mranr  the  coursing  matchers  onely, 

But  I'eare  the  maim?  intendment  uf  th*  Sent, 

Who  hath  been  still  a gidily  neighbour  to  vs. 

Shahspeare.  Henry  V.  act  i.  SC.  2.  fol.  71. 
These  are  the  agonies  bnt  of  one  single  person  whom  death 
matches  away  in  the  tnuUl  of  bis  years,  h:«  pleasure*  and  his 
hope*.  Stilling  feet.  Sermon  1 1.  vul  i.  p.  439. 

Thu*  Pegosu*.  n nearer  way  to  take. 

May  boldly  deviate  from  the  common  track  ; 

From  vulgar  bounds  witn  brave  disorder  part, 

And  snatch  a grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

/'ope.  Fttay  on  Criticism,  v.  150. 

At  this  time  we  happened  to  hat*  no  victuals  dre<8cd.  but  1 
offered  one  uf  them  tome  biscuit,  which  he  snatched  and  threw 
overboard  with  great  disdain. 

CtxJt.  Voyages,  vul.  ii.  Wok  iii.  ch.  iv.  p.  156. 
There  are,  however,  few  charitable  establishment*  that  so  imme- 
diately tend  to  match  the  lowest  classes  from  wretchedness  and 
min  as  that  of  the  Marine  Society. 

AW.  IVorkt,  vol  ii.  p,  131.  Essays,  No.  145. 

SNATHE,  or  I A.S.  snad,  snide:  D.  snide,  in- 
Sneed,  > ratio,  tegmentum;  A.  S.  verb  snid- 

Sna'ttock.  j an,  snith-ant  to  hew,  to  polish,  to 
make  smooth.  So  miter* 

A cutting,  a culling  of  wood,  (formed  into  a hold  or 
handle.) 

This  is  Axril  cu  a long  tneed,  or  strait  handle. 

Evelyn . book  ii.  eb-  vi.  see.  2. 

Smilocht  of  that  very  cross ; of  cedar  some,  some  of  juniper. 

Gayltut.  On  Don  Quorate,  p»  275. 
When  stormy  days  constrain  to  quit  the  field, 

The  house  or  barn  may  useful  business  yield  ; 

There  crooked  matht  uf  flexile  sallow  nuke, 

Or  of  tough  ash  the  fork-stale  and  tire  rake. 

Scott.  Amathsnm  Egtogue*,  Cgl.  2. 

SNEAK,  "I  A.  8*  Mkxn,  reprre , to  creep, 
Sxe'aker,  to  go  softly  or  easily.  Hence, 

Sne'akingly,  > perhaps,  says  Somner,  our  tneak. 
Nne’aki. novels,  I To  sneak  out  or  away;  i.e.clan- 
Sne'aksbv,  n.  J culo  proriprre  we.  See  Snake. 

To  creep,  covertly,  meanly,  servilely  ; to  move  or  act 
with  creeping  senility,  covertly,  concealed  I y. 

Ckk.  What  sneaking  fellow  comes  yonder? 

Pan.  Where?  yonder?  that's  Ikephotnia, — *ts#  Troylov! 

Shahtpeare.  Troy/us  and  Cressida,  act  i.  tc.  2*  fol.  80* 
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SNEAK.  There  are  they  still,  poor  rogues,  shaking  their  chops, 

— And  sneaking  niler  cheese*. 

8NKCK.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Ths  \ Woman  Holer,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Il—  v ' Falst.  Host?  the  Prince  is  a Jack*,  a tMfnke-empme ; anil  if 
he«  were  heere  I would  cudgel!  him  like  a doggv,  if  be*  would 
say  so. 

Shakspear*.  Henry  If.  Firit  Pari , act  iii.  se.  3.  fed.  61. 

At  a time  when  many  had  abandoned  the  faith,  and  more  hod 
been  sneakers  »iul  time-servers.  Athanasius, with  a f«-w  Adherents, 
had  the  courage  to  speak  out  the  .truth,  boldly,  without  mine- 
ing  it. 

H’oterland-  H«r  At.  voL  iii.  p.  420-  A second  Defence  of  tome 
Queries.  Query  23. 

The  fawning,  sneaking,  and  flatter  iug  hypocrite  that  will  do  or 
be  any  thing  fir  his  own  advantage  i»  despised  by  those  he 
courts,  hated  by  good  men,  and  at  last  tormented  by  hi*  own 
conscience,  for  being  false  to  God  and  religion. 

Sltf/tng/letl.  Sermon  1 . VoL  iL 

While  you  sneaking  ly  submit. 

And  beg  for  pardon  at  our  feet. 

Duller.  Ths  Lady's  Answer  to  the  Knight. 

Such  prreion*  are  deeply  accessary  to  tlurir  own  and  piety’s  dis- 
grace, by  a snrakingatu,  which  so  implies  a guilt,  that  where  it 
proceeds  not  from  a fault,  it  is  one. 

Boy/e.  Harks,  voL  vi.  foL  1 6.  Discourse  against  customary  SurCnrvtg. 

Men  not  enduring  to  be  termed  a foppish  simpleton,  doting  on 
speculations,  and  enslaved  to  rules ; a fantastical  humourist,  a 
precise  bigot,  a rigid  stoick,  a demure  sneaksby,  a clownish 
ningtilarist,  or  non-conformist  to  ordinary  usage,  a stiff  opioiatre. 

Barrow.  Sermon  3-1.  vol.  hi.  ful.  376. 

This  is  a mean  and  sneaking  kind  of  wisdom  (1  can  allow  it  no 
better  epithets)  which  marks  the  present  times,  and  consists  in  a 
compliance  w ith  tho  inclinations,  and  an  assent  to  the  opinions  of 
those  wilh  whom  we  converse,  however  opposite  they  niuy  be  to 
our  own,  or  to  those  we  complied  wilh,  or  assented  to,  in  the  last 
company  in  which  we  were  engaged. 

Knos.  Hurts,  vol.  L p.  67.  Essays,  No.  12. 

Vice  has  spread  mor*  generally,  and  has  taken  deeper  root, 
than  while  it  sneaked  about  in  disguise;  while  it  denied  its 
parentage,  and  pretended  to  be  related  to  virtue. 

If'arburlon.  H'orks,  voL  x.  p.  2b  I . Sermon  33. 

SNEAP,  v.  1 To  tntap  is  to  snap  or  sneb,  snib,  or 
Sneap,  rt.  ( snub,  q.  v.  Grose  says,  to  snape  or 
sneape,  to  check ; as  children  easily  tnazprd.  See  Snub. 
Herbs  and  fruits  sneaptd  with  cold  weather. 

It  is  n general  word  used  all  over  England. 

That  we  do  enough  hate  our  corruptions ; when,  at  our  sharpest, 
we  do  but  genlly  sneap  them,  as  Eli  did  his  sons ; or,  as  some 
indulgent  parent  doth  an  unthrifty  darling,  whom  h*  chides,  and 
yet  feeds  with  the  fuel  of  his  excess. 

Hall.  I forks,  vol.  v.  p.  136.  Sermon  9. 

" ■■  ■■  "■  But  life  that’s  here, 

When  into  it  the  soul  doth  closely  wind. 

Is  ufien  snrep'd  by-  anguish  ar.d  ) y fear. 

With  vexing  pain  anil  rage  that  she  note  raa'ly  bear. 

More.  Song  of  the  Soul,  part  iii.  at.  lb.  can.  3. 

Fxnn.  Berowne  is  like  an  muious  neaping  frost. 

That  bites  the  first  borne  infants  of  the  spring. 

Skakspeare.  Love’s  Labour*  I jest,  act  i.  sc.  1.  fill.  1C3. 

Fau  My  lord,  I will  not  vndvrgo  this  sneape  without  reply. 

Id.  Henrg  II".  Second  Pari,  act  U»  *c.  I.  fol.  79. 

SNEB.  Sec  Snid. 

SNECK,  or^  A meek  or  snick  of  a door  is  lha 
Snick.  j catch  or  latch;  that  which  snatches  or 
catches  hold.  To  sneek  up,  or  mirk  up,  is  supposed  to 
be  equivalent  to  Go  hang  yourself ; q.  d.  snick  up ; 
catch  up,  latch  up  the  noose  or  cord.  Mr.  Weber  pro- 
duced the  Quotation  from  Taylor  in  support  of  this 
explanation. 

To.  We  did  keep*  time,  sir,  in  our  catches.  Snecke  vp. 

Skakspeare.  Twelfth  .Wight,  act  ii.  »C.  3.  6 ' *61. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


A Tibnrn*  hempen  caiuUtll  will  *Vn  core  you ; 

It  can  cure  tray  Inn,  but  I hold  it  fit 
T*  apply ’t  era  they  treason  do  commit. 

Wherefore  in  Sparta  it  ydeped  was 
SnwJt-up,  which  tt  in  English  gallowgms*. 

Taylor,  Praise  of  I {emptied. 


dicu.  Shall  not  my  father  go  with  us  too  ? 

Mutt.  Mrs.  No  hLebael,  let  thy  father  go  snick  up,  he  shall 
never  come  between  a pair  of  sheets  with  me  again,  while  he  lives. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  act  ii.  sc.  1 , 
WlML  Look,  George,  did  nut  1 toll  thro  a*  much,  the  Knight 
of  the  B«ll  is  in  earnest.  Rale  shall  not  be  beholding  to  Kina,  gtva 
him  his  money,  George,  and  let  him  go  smek  up. 

Id.  Ik.  act  iii.  *c.  1. 

SNEED.  See  Snathe. 

SNE  Eli,  v.  I This  wort!  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
Sneeb,  n.  1 very  lung  date  in  our  language.  It  is 

Sne'erer,  j applied  to  a turn  of  the  nose  similar  to 

Sne'erful.  J that  of  a .marling  dog. 

To  turn  up  the  nose  contemptuously,  scornfully,  or 
scoffingly;  to  speak  or  act  wilh  a alight  emotion  of 
scorn  or  scoffing,  of  disparagement  or  derision. 

Knowledge  of  books  and  men  exalt*  (heir  thought, 

In  wit  accomplish’d,  though  in  wries  untaught, 

Carrie**  of  whispers  meant  to  wound  their  name, 

Nor  sneer'd  nor  brib'd  from  virtue  into  shame . 

Mirage.  On  Public  Spirit. 
That,  from  dependnner  and  from  pride  venire, 

2 am  nut  ploc  d *u  high  to  scot  n the  poor. 

Nor  yet  so  low,  that  1 my  lord  should  fear, 

Ur  hesitate  tv  give  him  sneer  for  snerr. 

Churchill , The  Conference, 
Such,  so  adorn'd,  the  cell  I mean  to  sing  ! 

Cell  ever  squalid  ! where  the  snetrfnt  maid 
Will  not  fatigue  her  hand  ! broom  iiuvrr  comes, 

That  comet  to  all.  Shensi  one.  Economy,  part  iii. 

Meantime  it  chanc'd,  that  Hard  at  hand 
A one-borse  dulse  had  took  its  stand  ; 

When  thus  our  vehicle  begun 
To  sneer  the  luckless  chaise  ami  onc- 

H dr  Ian,  The  Phaeton  and  the  One-Horse  Chaste. 


The  buflvon  and  tneertr  are  ihll  on  the  wrung  side  of  the 
charier.  IfarLurton.  On  Prodigies . 

Who  can  refute  a sneer  f Who  can  compute  the  number,  much 
leas,  one  by  one,  acrutinixo  the  justice  of  those  disparaging  in- 
sinuations which  crowd  the  pages  of  this  elaborate  history  ? 

Pa/ry.  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  book  r.  ch.  ix.  p.  107. 

SNEEZE,  t?.  1 D.  niesen ; Ger.  nii-tun ; Sw. 

Sneeze,  n.  > nym,  mtita  ; A.  S.  rues -an , sfernu- 

Snk'ezi.ng,  ti.  J tare,  to  ncesc  or  sneeze.  Somncr. 
A.  S.  naese,  the  nose. 


See  Neeze,  and  the  Quotation  from  Bacon.  Sncct'd , 
in  Pope,  is  mezinq  in  Chapman. 

For  wer  it  win.  or  old  or  nioicti*  ale, 

That  he  hath  drunke,  be  *p>  Ircth  in  his  nose. 

And  snezeth  fast.  (In  some  editions  tmue/eih.) 

Chaste rr.  The  Manciples  Tale,  r.  17041. 

If  one  chaunce  to  tnette  after  repast,  the  order  is  for  to  rail  for 
a dish  of  meal  and  a trencher  againe  to  be  set  upon  the  Uiurd  : and 
in  case  Ire  tu»t  not  of  somewhat  afterward,  it  is  thought  a most 
feerefull  and  cursed  presage  on  his  behaife. 

Holland.  Plistie,  book  xxviii.  ch.  ii. 


— — | 1 heard  the  rack 

As  earth  and  sky  would  mingle ; but  my  self 

Was  distant : and  these  Haw*,  though  mortals  feanj  them 

As  djngcrous  to  the  pillar’d  frame  of  heaven. 

Or  to  the  earth's  dark  basis  underneath, 

Are  to  the  main  as  inconsiderable. 

And  harmless,  if  not  wholaora,  as  a sneeze 
To  man’s  !«■«  anivme,  and  soon  are  gone. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  book  iv.  I.  449. 

Looking  against  the  sun  doth  induce  sneezing.  The  cause  in, 
not  the  heating  of  the  nosthrils,  for  then  the  holding  up  of  the  uoe- 
thri!*  against  rhe  suane,  though  one  winke  would  da  it,  but  the 
drawing  dnwnr  of  the  moisture  of  tb*  brain  ; for  it  will  make  the 
eye*  run  with  water,  and  ihe  drawing  of  moisture  to  the  eye*  doth 
4 s 
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SNEEZING. 


SNEKZ-  draw  it  to  th«  noUhril*,  by  (notion  of  content,  anil  to  fuUowcth 
ING.  meeting.  Barun.  StUnrai  Httlurg,  t ent.  vu.  tec.  6S7, 

V She  Tetanachu*  thro  « nees'd  ; 

Constrain’d.  hie  nostril  i-cbo’d  through  the  crowd. 

The  smiling  queen  the  happy  omen  tilem'd : 

So  m *y  these  irnpiuoa  fall,  by  tale  ojipn-u'd  5 

l ‘opr.  Homer.  Cklfttey,  book  Kfiii. 

We  have  often  utaiind  re^wated  tmer  sings  to  proceed  from  the 
invisible  ste-ims  of  spirit  of  W <i;*i«o<frar4. 

Hoyle.  II  or  At,  vol.  iii.  p.  6S7.  Of  the  greet!  EJficaiy  if  /Jltimifiw. 

Snf.ezino. — Popular  Opinions  and  Superstitions 
respecting. — A neceiwury  result  from  the  polytheistic 
au<i  pantheistic  systems  of  the  ancients  was,  that  the 
moiit  ordinary  natural  phenomena  were  invested  with  a 
mysterious  character,  and  attributed  to  a direct  super- 
natural agency.  To  a rational  mind,  nothing  appears  more 
iuditfcreiu  than  the  simple  act  of  Sueezing,  nevertheless  we 
find  scarcely  any  age  or  nation  exempt  from  superstitious 
ideas  concerning  it.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  those 
noliuns  often  at  variance  with  each  other.  Sometimes 
the  phenomenon  was  attributed  to  the  direct  influence 
of  an  evil  being;  at  others  it  was  regarded  as  an  inti* 
niation  of  good,  or  a warning  against  evil,  proceeding 
from  a benevolent  deity.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
seem  generally  to  have  considered  it  under  the  latter 
point  of  view. 

Tiie  origin  of  (his  superstitious  attention  paid  to 
Sneezing  was  a subject  of  speculation  as  early  as  the 
days  ot  Aristotle.  Iu  the  problems  of  that  philosopher, 
(sect.  33.)  among  a good  deal  relating  to  the  physical 
portion  of  the  inquiry,  it  is  gravely  examined  why 
Sneezing  is  regarded  as  u deity,  (tea  rt  roe  itruppiov 
Or o»*  i/yovpsSa  lirui,)  and  why  it  is  considered  more 
propitious  to  sneeze  between  noon  and  midnight  than 
from  midnight  to  noon.  The  solutions  given  are  not 
very  satisfactory;  but  the  fact  of  Aristotle's  entertaining 
the  question  at  all,  shows  thul  some  degree  of  import- 
ance was  attached  to  it  in  his  days,  at  least  iu  the 
popular  mind. 

The  earliest  notice  we  find  of  the  superstitious  ideas 
connected  with  Sneezing  is  in  the  Odyssey,  lib,  xvii. 
541.  el  *eqq.  Penelnpe,  wearied  with  the  persecution 
of  her  suitors,  expresses  a wish  that  Ulysses  would 
return  and  chastise  their  insolence  and  misconduct. 
Teleinachus  at  this  moment  sneezes  aloud  ; his  mother 
rejoices,  and  regards  it  as  an  omen  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  wish.  The  passage  is  noticed  l«*th  by 
Dionysius  of  llahcartiaviu*  and  Eustathius.  The  latter 
is  ready  with  a solution  from  a natural  cause,  cirri  b 
Kt$*t\if  rtpl a— 4‘  because  the  head  is  an  honourable 
part;'*  which  he  duly  backs  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
and  other  philosophers.  It  is  uot  to  be  supposed  that 
mythologies  and  poets  would  acquiesce  in  such  a matter- 
ot-fact  explanation ; accordingly,  they  go  back  to  the 
very  prummtia  of  the  human  race,  and  trace  the  popular 
iiolious  to  Prometheus  and  his  image  of  clay,  which  is 
said  first  to  have  mainic-led  signs  of  animation  by  Sneez- 
ing when  the  celestial  fire  was  brought  iu  contact  with 
its  nostrils.  Prometheus  was  of  exune  delighted  with 
this  promise  of  success  to  his  undertaking,  and  ordained 
that  Sneezing  should  ever  after  be  held  in  particular 
reverence  by  the  human  race.  At  all  events  the  passage 
in  the  Odyssey  shows  ihe  remote  antiquity  of  the  su|»er- 
stition;  and  in  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
many  passages  occur  in  which  Sneezing  is  considered 
as  an  omen,  generally  a propitious  one.  A welt  known 
instance  occurs  in  the  AnaJxuu.  After  the  assassina- 
tion of  Ciearchus  and  tlie  other  Grecian  chiefs,  Xeno- 


phon harangues  his  fellow -soldiers,  and  evhotls  them  SNKKZ- 
not  to  despond,  but  to  force  their  way  courageously  ING. 
through  the  enemy’s  territory.  While  he  is  speaking,  a 
soldier  sneezes,  the  whole  army  rejoices,  and  accepts  it 
as  a token  of  encouragement  to  comply  with  the  orator’s 
advice.  It  wus  more  especially  in  love  affairs  that 
Sneezing  wus  regarded  as  propitious.  Examples  may- 
be found  in  ArisUenetus,  (Epist.  v.  2.)  in  Propertius, 
and  in  Catul!us'&  beautiful  poem  of  Acme  and  Sepli- 
mius. 

In  the  case  of  Timotheus’s  army  refusing  to  proceed, 
because  the  commander  sneezed  at  setting  out,  there 
was  probably  something  unpropiiious  in  Ihe  time  of  its 
occurring ; far  though  Sneezing  was  held  to  be  good 
while  the  muon  was  iu  Taurus,  i>eo,  Libra,  Capricorn, 
or  Pisces,  it  was  commonly  reputed  bad  in  the  other  signs. 

It  appears  from  Pliny  and  other  Latin  authors,  that 
the  opinions  of  the  Romans  on  this  point  generally 
coincided  with  tho-c  of  the  Greeks.  Passages  illustrative 
of  the  subject  occur  in  Apuleius,  in  Fetmnius  Arbiter, 
and  the  weli-kuown  epigram  of  Ammianus,  ( Anthol . 
lib.  ii.  eptg.  c.  23.)  It  is  related  that  Tiberius  was 
punctual  in  paving  the  salutation  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  that  he  rigidly  enforced  it  from  others,  even 
when  riding  in  his  chariot. 

The  later  Rabbins  have  a curious  legend  on  this 
subject.  They  suppose  that  it  was  ordained  in  the  first 
instance  that  u man  should  only  sneeze  once,  as  a cer- 
tain token  of  approaching  death.  The  patriarch  Jacob 
having  sneezed,  was  alarmed  at  the  omen,  and  prayed 
earnestly  to  have  the  consequences  averted.  His  prayer 
was  listened  to,  and  it  was  decreed  that  from  (fiat  time 
the  prognostic  should  change  its  character,  and  become 
propitious  instead  of  inauspicious.  Other  Oriental  na- 
tions appear  to  have  held  conflicting  opinions  respecting 
it.  In  the  Pmd-namrh  of  Ferideddin  Attar,  we  find 
an  odd  catalogue  of  things  ascribed  to  diabolicul  agency, 
in  which  it  is  affirmed  that  Sneezing,  if  it  occurs  but 
once,  is  of  the  works  of  the  devil  without  doubt.  Some 
notion  of  this  sort  probably  gave  rise  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  invoking  a blessing  on  the  sneezer,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  malevolent  influence  supposed  to  be  at 
work.  Hanway  tell  us  that  ia.  his  lime  the  Persians 
considered  Sneezing,  often  repeated,  au  omen  of  singu- 
larly favourable  import.  In  Sabatier  d«  Castres's  Die 
tionnairr  dis  Origines,  it  is  stated  that  “ the  Siamese 
wish  long  life  to  persons  Sneezing;  for  they  believe 
that  one  of  the  judges  of  hell  keeps  a register  wherein 
the  duration  of  men's  lives  is  written,  and  that  when  he 
opens  this  register  and  looks  upon  any  particular  leaf, 
all  those  whose  names  happen  to  be  entered  there  sneeze 
immediately.*’  Similar  superstitions  appear  to  have  been 
current  in  Pern,  in  Southern  Africa,  and  doubtless  in 
many  other  countries. 

The  notions  of  our  Teutonic  forefathers  on  this  head 
may  be  partially  gathered  from  ecclesiastical  w riters  and 
from  popular  superstitions,  which,  though  fast  wearing 
out,  are  not  yet  wholly  extinct.  By  the  clergy  such 
things  were  zealously  reprobated  as  relics  of  Paganism, 
or  marks  of  intercourse  with  evil  beings.  An  old 
German  professor  of  theology,  quoted  in  Grimm’s  Deut- 
sche Mylhnlog te,  declares.  “ Observations  tomniorum, 
augu riorum,  constellationum,  sternutationum,  4 *r*»  non 
solum  victnte  stmt  idolatri/c  trd  etiarn  r ere  idolalritr , 
qitibus  omnibus  tr  fraus  antiqui  serpeniis  immiscet*1  In 
ILirtheb's  Duc/i  alter  verbotm  Kuusl,  ungelaubcnt  und 
dtr  Zauberet , (Woltenbuitel  MS.  of  the  XVth  ten- 
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8NEEZ-  tury,)  occur*  a passage  worth  giving;  nt  length  : “ There 
is  yet  a sii|n*rsittion  in  the  art,  (of  divination,)  that  is* 
8N1B.  when  a inati  sneezes,  by  a natural  etlbrt  to  clear  the 
brain,  it  is  held  to  be  a notable  token  of  good  or  bad 
luck.  They  deduce  their  prognostications  thus : if  the 
Sneezing  is  thrice  repeated,  there  are  four  thieves  about 
the  house ; if  twice,  the  person  must  rise  from  his  bed, 
and  lie  down  to  sleep  elsewhere ; but  if  repeated  Mir- 
teen  lime*,  it  is  a most  excellent  token,  and  whatever  is 
seen  in  the  night  will  infallibly  come  to  pass.  But  in 
the  morning,  when  people  leave  their  beds,  Sneezing 
has  a variety  of  imports;  and  all  this  is  downright  su- 
perstition.” Deutsche  Mythologie,  Abcrglaubr,  p.  61. 
In  the  Chemnitz  territory,  a person  who  sneezes  in  the 
morning  fasting  expects  to  receive  a present  the  same 
day.  Among  the  Esthoniaus,  if  two  prrgnant  women 
happen  to  sneeze  together,  it  is  looked  on  as  a presage 
that  both  will  have  daughter*;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  husbands  sneeze,  both  the  children  will  be  sons. 

Many  parallels  might  doubtless  have  been  found  in 
our  own  country,  had  they  been  early  and  carefully  col- 
lected ; at  present  we  only  meet  with  scattered  and  inci- 
dental notices.  In  Hormanni  Vulgaria,  two  or  three 
sneezes  are  reputed  better  than  one:  Jiina  aut  tema 
stemutatio  talularis , solitaria  veto  gravit.  To  sneeze 
twice  for  three  successive  nights  denotes  death,  or  cala- 
mity to  the  house,  vet  maximum  bonum ; an  alternative 
which  doubtless  often  served  to  save  the  credit  of  the 
soothsayer.  Little  remains  of  those  various  superstitions 
in  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe  beyond  the  cus- 
tom of  saluting,  or  wishing  health  to  a person  Sneezing; 
of  which  the  Chevalier  Jaucourt  cynically  remarks  that 
it  is  Uun  nalut  qui  Tie  coute  rien  et  ne  signijic  rim,  comme 
font  d'aulre*  pukrilile * dont  tea  ho  mm  re  aont,  et  donl  ila 
aeront  toujours  exclave*” 

For  the  Physiological  part  of  the  subject  see  the 
Index,  mb  voce. 

SNIB,  or">  D.  snabben , snappen  ; captare,  rap- 

Sxub.  j tare , to  catch  or  seize,  to  snap. 

To  catch  or  snap  out,  angrily,  chidingly ; to  check 
forbiddingly ; to  repress  ; to  nip,  to  pinch. 

But  it  were  any  person*  obstinnt, 

YY  hat  #n  he  wm*  of  highe  or  low  ettat. 

Him  wold*  he  snibbea  sharply  for  the  IMTOK. 

Chaucer.  IW-vpte  to  the  Canterbury  Tate*,  V.  523. 

I have  my  »nr  unbted.  and  yet  that, 

For  he  to  vertue  listeth  not  to  entend. 

But  for  to  play  at  din,  and  to  dispend. 

Id.  The  FrunkrUmtt  IVtJogve,  v.  11000. 
And  in  his  small  boshes  used  to  shrowde 
The  sweeta  nightingale  singing  so  lowde; 

Which  made  this  foolish  l-rere  were  so  bold, 

That  on  a time  her  csst  him  to  scold 
And  enebbe  the  good  nakr,  for  her  uas  old. 

Spenter.  The  Shepherd « Calendar,  Fehruarit. 
It’s  an  hard  case,  when  men  of  good  drserving 
Must  either  driven  he  perforce  to  starving, 

Or  asked  for  their  pas  by  everu*  squib, 

That  list  at  will  them  to  revile  or  mb. 

Id.  Mother  Hubbard?*  Tate. 

Here  pcrcasc  some  tv  up  pith  carper  will  take  me  at  rebound, 
ami  smiffir.gly  w»*6  roe  for  debasing  the  Irish  language ; hut  trulte, 
whosoeucr  shall  he  found  so  ouerthwarllie  lent,  he  takes  the  matter 
farrv  awrie.  Holinehed.  Description  of  Ireland,  ch.  L 

He*  [Octavius  Cwaar  Augustus]  was  a prince  more  respective 
of  thrift  and  lkoleaorneoea,  tlun  desirous  of  populariti*,  praise,  and 
honour ; when  the  people  explained  of  the  want  and  dearth  of 
wine,  he  cheeked  ami  tnibhed  the  with  this  most  severe  speech, 
That  his  sonne  in  lawe  Agrippa  had  taken  order  good  enough 
that  men  should  not  be  athirst,  by  comieighmg  so  many  waters  into 
the  bttie.  Holland-  Sueloniui.  p.  57. 


SNICK  AND  SNEE.  Snick  w,  perhaps,  tneck  or  SNICK 
snatch  ; and  sner,  sntvd,  a cutting.  Sec  ante,  Snathe. 

Amtng  * thcr  customs  they  bare  in  that  town,  one  is,  that  none  

must  carry  a pointed  knife  ahout  him  ; which  makes  the  Hoi-  SNIP, 
lander,  who  is  used  to  tmk  and  tnee,  to  leave  his  h orn-ehealh  and  . . 

knife  a ship-board  when  he  comes  ashore. 

Harnett.  Letter  41.  book  i.  see.  1. 

For,  to  proceed  in  the  parallel ; as  comedy  U a pieeenlotiou  of 
human  life  m interior  persons  and  law  subji-cU,  and  by  that  means 
creeps  into  the  nature  of  puetir,  and  is  a kind  of  jumper,  a shrub 
belonging  to  the  species  of  cedar,  so  is  the  painting  of  ciowus,  the 
representation  of  a Dutch  kermis,  the  brutal  sport  of  tmck-ar-inet, 
and  a thousand  other  things  of  this  mean  invention. 

Dry  Jett.  H'orkt,  vol.  iii.  p.  3 16.  A Parallel  of  /Vtry  and  Pointing. 

SNIFF,')  D.  stwjfen,  anuffrn,  snuyven,snqffelen  ; 

Snift.  j Ger.  achnaufcn.  schniffeln  ; Sw.  snuftca. 

To  draw  the  air  or  breath  strongly  up  the  nose.  (Ger. 
schnebbe.) 

The  diminutive  is  to  snivel , q.  v. 

Never  since  I was  bom  did  1 hear  so  much  wit, 

And,  madam,  I laugh’d  ti'.l  1 thought  1 should  split. 

So  then  tou  look'd  scornful,  and  inift  at  ihe  deau, 

As  you  should  say,  Now,  am  1 skinny  und  lean  P 

.SiryO.  Hamilton  t Bcnm. 

He,  eat'ring  at  the  study >duor, 

Its  ample  area  'gan  explore ; 

And  something  iu  the  wind 
Conjectur’d,  miffing  round  and  round, 

Better  than  all  the  books  he  found, 

Food  chiefly  for  the  mind. 

Coerptr,  On  the  Death  of  Mr*.  ThrvcJkmorton' * Bulffnch. 

She’s  gone  1 but  there’s  another  in  her  stead, 

For  of  a Princess  Charlotte’s  brought  to  bed; 

Oh,  cau’d  I but  have  bad  one  single  sup. 

One  single  miff  at  Charlotte's  an  dle-cup  ! 

Barton.  The  Oxford  Newsman'*  f’ertet,  1767. 

Snuff,  resentment  expressed  by  sni/Umy ; perverse  resentment. 

Dr.  John  ton.  Dictionary,  in  r.  Snuff. 

To  snuff,  to  miff  in  contempt.  Id.  Ib. 

SNIGGLE.  Skinner  say*,  a word  well  known  to 
anglers.  It  seeing  to  be  tlie  diminutive  of  sneak.  See 
the  Quotation  from  Walton. 

Because  you  that  are  but  a young  angler  know  not  what  vnsy- 
gliny  is,  I will  now  teach  it  you.  Observing  your  time  in  a warm 
day,  where  tho  water  is  lowest,  take  a strong,  small  hook  tied  to  a 
strong  line,  or  to  a string  about  a yard  long;  and  then  into 
one  of  these  holes,  [on  tho  river  lank*,]  ot  between  any  boards 
about  a mill,  or  under  any  great  stone  ar  plank,  or  any  pace 
where  you  may  think  an  eel  may  hide  or  shelter  herwlf.  you  moy. 
with  the  help  of  a short  stick,  put  in  your  bait,  awl  os  far  as  j'ou 
rosy  conveniently, 

l Volt  on.  Angler,  part  L ch.  xiiL  p.  260. 

Now,  Martell,  have  you  remembered  who!  we  thought  of?  * 

Mart.  Yes.  sir,  I have  emitted  him. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Thierry  ami  Theodore! . act  ii.  sc.  1. 

SN IP,  1 D.  snippen  ; Ger.  *ch nippen , secure, , to 
Snip,  l cut.  Wachter  derive*  front  A.  S.  cnif,  a 
Sni'ppkr,  [knife.  It  is  probably  the  some  word  as 
Sni'ppet.  J snap,  to  break  off,  sever,  separate  shortly ; 
and  thus. 

To  cut ; to  go  snips  is  to  go  shares ; each  to  take  his 
cut  or  share  or  division. 

Tayuhl  I take  measure  of  your  worth,  sir. 

And  because  1 will  not  afflict  you  with  any  large  bill 
Of  circumstance,  1 will  smip  oif  particular# 

Beaumont  and  Flelther.  The  Fair  .Maid  of  the  Inn,  act  iv.  sc.  I. 

Lxcu.  If  you  arc  so  resolv’d,  I liave  provided 
A means  to  snip  him  hence. 

Id.  Thierry  and  Theodwet  ;sc\  iv.  K.  1. 

The  leave#  grow  disposed  and  distant  by  certain  space#  asunder, 
much  like  unto  those  uf  cinquefoil*  or  hrmpo,  snipped  and  cut 
about  the  edges  ordinarily  in  five  parts. 

Holland.  /Time,  book  XXV.  ch.  fi 
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What'*  this  ? a sleene  ? ’tin  like  demi-cannon. 

What,  vp  and  iiu*ne  earn'd  like  an  apple  tail? 
liver*  snip,  and  nip,  anil  cut,  and  slish  and  slash, 

Lika  tu  a censor  in  a barber's  shoppe : 

Why  what  a ilguil’s  name,  tailor,  cals’t  thou  this  ? 

Sknkspeare.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  iv.  ac.  3.  fol.  224. 

Mask.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  go  imp  with  you  in  this  lye,  and  be  not 
too  covetous  of  honour, 

Dryden.  An  Ecening's  Lore,  act  v. 

Therefore  I fitted  it  with  a cannula,  which  I retained  with  a 
snip  of  plauter.  and  applied  a thin  piece  of  sponge  press'd  out  ot 
wiue  upon  it,  with  comprets  and  bandage  over  it,  directing  the 
dreasing  of  it  twice  a-day. 

Hiseman.  Surgery,  vat.  i-  book  il  ch.  xii. 
Fur  some  have  doulitrd  if  [the  beard]  'twere  made  of  mipt 
Of  sables,  glcw’d  and  fitted  to  his  lips. 

liulter.  Aye’s  Beard, 

Or  witches,  siinpling,  and  on  gibbets 
Cutting  from  malefactors  snip/wti  t 

ItL  Hudibrat,  port  ii.  can.  3. 
Dennis  and  dissonance,  and  captious  art. 

And  raijMUiap  short,  and  interruption  smart. 

I\>pr.  The  Duneiad,  book  ii. 

They  must,  like  our  taylors,  have  all  their  fashions  from  the 
French,  and  study  the  French  Se.igue  for  every  (duration,  as  our 
mipperi  go  over  once  a year  into  i ranee  to  bring  bock  the  newest 
mode,  and  to  learn  to  cut  and  shape  it. 

Drydem.  The  History  «/  the  League.  P.  S. 

SNITE*  I D.  muyten;(Jicr.schneul2en;Sw.  snyla; 
Snot,  > A.  S.  myt-an,  to  wipe ; cnnrlel  tnyteU.  To 
Sno'tty.  J wipe;  to  wipe  the  nose;  to  cleanse  it; 
and  hence  to  mite  a candle ; cleanse  or  clear  away. 

•S/tof,  that  which  i ntnited  or  wiped  away.  See  Snout. 

Theodorus  drew  one  tnetling  his  noae- 

1 toil  and.  Plinte,  book  xxxv.  ch.  xi. 

Nor  would  any  one  b«  able  to  mite  his  nose,  or  to  inwir ; in 
bulh  which  action*  the  passage  of  the  breath  through  the  mouth, 
being  intercepted  by  the  tongue^  'us  foic’d,  as  it  then  ought  to  do, 
to  go  through  the  nuse. 

Grew.  Cotmologia  Sacra,  took  i.  ch.  V.  fol.  26. 

Being  thu*  put  into  the  road  to  get  beoefteial  places,  and  so 
consequently  riches,  which  he  bungred  after,  by  the  continual 
importunities  of  his  covetous  and  smutty  wife,  he  became  Mailer  of 
the  Rolls,  6 Nov.  1643.  Hoad.  Athena t Oxomenset,  fol.  307. 

Snite,  A.  S.  Mile,  a woodcock,  anipe  or  mite. 
Somnet.  Perhaps  so  called  from  the  peculiar  length  of 
its  bill  or  snout. 

The  felde  fare  and  the  myte. 

Skelton.  Philip  Sparow. 
The  heron  leaves  watching  at  the  river’*  brim, 

And  brings  the  myte  and  plover  in  with  him. 

Draytim.  ft  oak' t fit*/. 

SNPVEL,  "t  The  diminutive  of  Mijf  os  muffle 
Sni'vellek,  >is  of  muff.  See  the  first  Quotation 
Snivelling.  J in  v.  Sneeze. 

To  make  a snffing  or  muffing ; to  have  a running 
at  the  nose ; to  cry,  weep,  or  fret,  as  children  do. 

Let  him  cough,  ruughe,  or  tneuil. 

Skeltm.  Colin  Clout. 

I left  our  young  poet  mireluiy  and  sobbing  behind  the  scenes, 
and  cursing  sumeliody  that  has  deceived  him. 

Dryden.  Prologue  to  the  Mistakes. 
He’d  more  lament  when  I was  dead, 

Than  all  the  snireUers  round  my  bed.  Swift. 

Sending  old  rakes  to  church  in  shoals, 

Like  children,  enie'limg  for  their  souls. 

Moore.  The  Trial  of  Selim  the  Per  turn. 

Ye  writers  of  what  none  with  safety  reads; 

Footing  it  in  the  dance  that  fancy  leads ; 

Ye  novelists,  who  mar  what  ye  would  mend, 

SnieUmg  and  dtiv’lhn  folly  without  end. 

Coorper.  Progress  of  Errour. 


SNIP. 

SNIVEL. 


SNORE,  v.  l D.  tnorchen ; Ger.  t nor  eke n. 
Snore,  n.  J marcklm.  In  A.  S.  tnora,  tternu * 
Sno'ring,  n.  > tatio  : more,  tnoreii,  snor’d,  snort. 
Snort,  v.  I To  more,  to  breathe  loudly  through 

Sno'rtino,  n.  j the  nose. 

To  mart,  to  sound  or  utter  a strong  sound  (as  horses 
do)  through  the  nose. 


SNORE. 

SNOUT. 


He  dranke,  and  wel  his  girdel  naderpigbt ; 

He  riepeth,  and  he  tssorrth  in  his  gise 
All  night,  until  the  sonne  gan  rise. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Ixswes  Tale , v.  5209. 


Hu*  miller  hath  so  wisly  bibbed  ale. 

That  as  an  hors  he  tmrteth  in  his  slope. 

Id.  The  Beret  Tale,  v,  4160. 
Her  note  marled  up  for  tone, 

Full  hidous  was  she  fur  to  sene. 

Id.  The  /foment!  of  the  Rooe,  p.  172 
Her  lubber  now  was  marling  ripe, 

And  she  means  while  wa*  glad, 

That  for  to  serue  her  tunic  elvo-whearc 
So  good  a staile  she  hod. 

H timer.  Albion' t England,  book  vL 
His  horse  (spoyld  both  of  guide  and  kiug,  tbicke  snaring,  and 
s max’d. 

And  apt  to  flight)  the  myrmidons  made  nimbly  to  and  seat’d. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xvi. 


Su.  Thou  du’at  more  distinctly, 

Tliete’s  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Shahipeare.  The  Tempest,  act  ii.  SC.  1,  fob  S. 
Come,  my  sweet  Corrinna,  come ; 

Laugh,  and  leave  thy  late  deploring; 

Sable  midnight  nuke*  all  durntw, 

But  thy  jealous  husband’s  wiring. 

Beaumont.  A Charme. 


They  fall  soone  asleepe  above  the  water,  and  kovpe  suche  a 
snorting  and  routing  in  their  slccpe,  that  they  bewray  where  they 
be,  and  so  are  easily  taken. 

Holland.  Pltnie,  book  is.  ch.  x. 
n»  chafes,  he  stampes,  careers,  and  turnes  about, 

He  fomrs,  snorts,  neighs,  and  fire  and  smoke  breathes  out. 
Fa  ire  fax.  Godfrey  of  Rulleigne,  book  xx.  ft.  29. 

A pleasant  heverage  he  prepar’d  before 
Of  wine  and  honey,  mix’d  with  added  store 
Of  opium ; to  his  keeper  this  he  brought. 

Who  swallow’d  unaware  the  sleepy  draught. 

And  snor'd  secure  lilt  moru,  hU  senses  bound 
In  slumber,  and  in  long  oblivion  drown'd. 

Dryden.  Palamon  and  Arnte,  hook  ii. 
The  nurse  sleeps  sweetly,  hir'd  to  watch  the  sick. 

Whom  snoring  site  disturbs. 

Cow  per.  The  Task,  book  i. 

— ■ Quenchless  his  thirst; 

He  takes  the  river  at  redoubled  draughts. 

And  mill  wide  nostrils,  snvrtmg,  skim*  the  wave. 

Thom  ton.  Summer. 

Oft  will  his  snorting  steed,  with  terrour  struck. 

His  wonted  speed  refuse,  or  atari  aside. 

W.th  rising  smoke,  and  ruddy  ft* me  annoy'd. 

Jogo.  Edge-lhU,  book  iii. 

SNORING.  See  Treatise  on  Medicine. 

SNOT.  See  Snite. 

SNOUT,  ».  "I  D.  tnuyle;  Ger.  tehnule.  Snout 
S.Notrr,  Vis  the  past  participle  of  tnite ; that 
Smo'uty.  J which  ia  suited  or  wiped. 

The  nose  or  nozle. 

Who  that  mrteth  hym  first  pay  him  on  the  snout. 

Chittreer.  The  Pardanere  and  Taprtere 
A good  father  eerie*  no, 

1 bail  leaner  by  my  truuth, 

Kr  I were  oette  on  auche  a stouth, 

And  hear*  Suche  a alrpyu  snoute, 

Bolhe  ek-u  of  my  head  were  out. 

Gower,  Coif.  Am.  book  iv. 
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SNOUT.  Thetr  shots  and  patten*  are  tmncied  and  piked  more  than  a 

finger  longer  crooking  vpward*. 

SNOW.  • Camden.  Remeinet,  p.  233.  Apparel. 

^ f Boot*  and  shoe*  are  to  long  snouted,  that  one  can  hardly  kneel 
in  God'*  house,  where  all  genuflection  and  postures  of  devotion 
and  decency  are  quite  out  of  use. 

How//.  letter  3.  book  iii. 

Dio.  Thou  art  like  thy  name, 

A cruel  boar,  whoa*  smut  hath  rooted  up 
The  fruitful!  vim-yard  of  the  common-wealth. 

Reaumont  ami  Fletcher.  The  Prophetess,  act  ii.  »c.  3. 
He  [Fitzmuris]  procured  a young  harlot,  who  wa*  somewhat 
motet  fairs,  to  go  to  the  cast  ell. 

Ho/inshed.  Sup.  to  Chronicles  of  /re/and,  {try  Hooker ,)  Anno  1 58 1. 

But  these  are  crronious  tenenti : a modcet  virgin  well  condi- 
tioned, to  such  a fa  ire  snout  peter,  i*  much  to  be  preferred. 

Rurtan.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  627 . 
The  nose  was  ugly,  long,  and  big. 

Broad  and  smutty,  like  a pig; 

Which  *how'd  he  would  in  dunghill*  love  to  dig. 

Otway.  The  Poet's  Complaint  if  Ids  Mu  it. 

SNOW,  ft.  *|  A.  S.  snaw,  snatr-an ; D.  sneeun. 
Snow,  v.  I sneeuictn  ; Oer.  schnee , schncyen  ; A-S. 

Sno'wy,  [ maw,  snatc-an;  Goth,  snawi*.  Ju- 

S.No'wjfsii.  J nius  from  the  Gr.  n^-ety.  Skinner 
from  the  It.  ne re. 

See  the  Quotation  from  Locke. 

Her  throte  also  white  of  hewe. 

A*  snow  oo  bran  nee  snowed  newe. 

Chanter.  The  Romani  of  the  Root,  p.  175. 
Wiihou'en  hake  mete  never  was  hia  hou». 

Of  fish,  *nd  flesh,  end  that  so  plenteous. 

It  netted  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drinke. 

Of  all  deintrr*  that  men  coud  of  think#. 

Id.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  344. 
The  gulden  tressed  Phehu*  high  on  loll, 

Thrise  had  all  with  hi*  bratnc*  cleft 
The  mews  molt#,  and  Zophirus  a*  oft 
1 brought  aycn  the  tender  leave*  gTvne. 

Id.  Troilms  and  Crtseide,  book  v. 
Thi*  mar k is  hath  hire  spoused  with  a ring 
Brought  for  the  same  cause,  and  than  hire  sette 
Upon  an  hors  snow-white,  and  wel  ambling. 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8199. 

Her  snowitte  throte. 

Id.  Trail ut  and  Creseide,  book  iii. 
And  oftc  also  the  great  shoiire 
Out  of  suche  place  it  nuic  hr  take, 

That  it  the  forme  shall  forsake 
Of  reyne,  and  in  to  snow  be  tomed. 

Cotter.  Comf.  Am.  book  vii. 

A lovely  ladio  rode  him  faire  betide. 

Upon  a lowly  as^e  more  white  then  snow; 

Yet  the  much  whiter  ; but  the  tame  did  hide 
Under  a tele,  that  wimpled  was  full  low ; 

And  over  all  a blacke  stole  thee  did  throw. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene.  book  i.  can.  1. 
There  they  doe  find# that  godly  aged  aire. 

With  snowy  lorke*  ados  no  hia  should*!*  shed; 

As  hoary  frost  with  spangles  doth  attire 
The  mossy  braunche*  of  an  oke  halfe  ded. 

hi.  Ib.  book  x.  can.  10. 
Her  mom's  A r.rcke  with  blcwish  taints 
Stood  bolt  tpright  tpon 
Her  portly  inouldrn. 

Horner.  Albion's  England,  book  iv. 
Snow  is  the  small  particles  of  water  frown  before  they  unite 
into  drops. 

Loeke.  Elements  of  Satmral  Philosophy,  ch.  vi. 
Ev’n  when  the  vital  sap  retreats  lielow, 

F.v'n  when  the  hoary  head  iv  hid  in  *wow  j 

Tli#  life  is  in  the  leaf,  and  still  between 

The  tits  of  falling  snow  appears  the  streaky  green. 

Dry  Jen.  The  Flower  aid  the  Leaf. 


"■  The  stately- tailing  swan  SNOW. 

Gives  out  hia  aitoiry  plumage  to  the  gale  ; — 

A ml,  arching  proud  his  neck,  with  osry  feet  SNUFF. 

Bear*  forward  fierce,  and  guards  hia  osier-iale,  1 _j—  t 

Protective  of  hia  young. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

Thus  a snow-ball  having  the  power  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of 
white,  cold,  and  round,  the  powers  to  p induce  those  ideas  in  ut, 
aa  they  are  in  the  *now-bal/,  I call  qualities. 

Lochs.  Of  Human  Understanding,  tol.  L book  ii.  ch.  viii.  p.  111. 

And  in  yon  mingled  wilderness  of  flowers, 

Fair- handi-d  Spring  unbosoms  every  grace; 

Throws  out  the  s*ow-dr<jh  and  the  crocus  first. 

fhomson.  Spring. 

The  inhabitants  of  those  places  where  the  field*  are  continually 
white  with  snow  generally  become  blind  louge  before  the  usual 
coarse  of  nature. 

Goldsmith.  History  of  the  Earth,  VoL  i.  ch.  iii.  p,  17, 

The  cold  wa*  now  become  more  severe,  and  the  snow  blasts  mow 
frequent.  Cook,  Uoyages,  vol.  i.  book  i.  eh.  iv.  p.  49. 

Snow.  See  Treatise  on  Mrtf.orology. 

SNUB,  t>. ^ See  Sneap,  and  Snip. 

Snub,  n.  j To  check;  to  *coid,  to  rebuke,  to  re- 
prove, to  chide,  pettishly. 

Therewith  the  gtaunl  buckled  him  to  fight, 

Inflamd  with  scumefull  wroth  and  high  duduiue. 

And  lifting  up  his  dread  full  club  on  high*. 

All  *rmd  with  ragged  tmubbes  and  knotlie  graine, 

Him  thought  at  first  encuunter  to  have  slaine. 

Spenser.  Earns  Queene,  t<ook  L can.  8. 

We  frequently  see  I he  child  that  h«s  been  beholden  to  neither 
of  these  impulse*  in  their  pairnts,  in  apight  of  tieiog  neglected, 
snubbed,  unit  thwarted  at  home,  acquire  • Ithavii.ur  wluch  makes 
it  as  agreeable  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  a*  that  of  every  one 
else  of  their  family  is  to  each  other. 

The  Taller,  No.  135. 

This  appears  from  the  tree*  which  grow  on  ami  near  the  sea- 
shore* all  along  the  western  coast  of  England,  whose  hcada  and 
boughs  1 have  observed  to  run  out  fur  to  landward,  but  toward 
the  sea  to  be  cu  snub’d  by  the  wind*  a*  if  their  toughs  and  leaves 
had  been  par’d  or  shaven  off  on  that  side. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  part  i.  p.  97. 
SNUDGE,  t.  e.  snug  or  snuc ; one  who  has  sneaked 
or  who  sneaks. 

A sneaking,  mean,  miserly  person. 

Suflittth  this,  that  still  he  honors  those 

Which  wade  in  warres  to  gel  a woorthie  name. 

And  least  cs  tee  roes  the  greedie  tnudge  which  goes 
To  gayne  good  gold#,  without  respect#  of  fame. 

Gascoigne.  The  Ensiles  of  Harre, 

And  thus  your  huabandrye,  me  thincke,  i*  more  like  the  life  of 
a covetous  tnudge  that  ofte  very  evill  prove*,  then  the  labour  of  a 
good  husbande  that  knoweth  well  what  he  doth. 

Ate  ham.  Toxophi/us,  I took  i. 

Some  of  hia  friends,  that  were  tnudgmg  peniefslhvrs,  would  take 
him  vp  verie  rough’, i*  for  his  lauiahing  and  his  outrageous  ex- 
pense*, a*  they  tearme  it. 

Holmshed.  Description  tf  Ireland,  vol.  vi.  ch.  iii.  p.  23. 

SNUFF,  n.  Snuff'  is  the  past  participle  of  to 

Snuff,  v.  sniff.  q.  v.,  that  which  is  sniffed. 

8nu'fper,  l To  snuff,  the  verb  formed  upon 
Snu'ffinoly,  [ the  past  participle,  is, 

Snu'fplb,  To  draw  the  air  or  breath  up 

Snu'fplino,  «.  the  nose ; to  smell,  by  action  of  the 
nostrils ; to  move  or  turn  up  the  nose,  sc.  in  scorn  or 
derision ; in  anger,  in  indignation ; also  to  take  away 
or  remove  the  snuff,  or  nose  of  a candle. 

To  take  a thing  in  snuff  is  a common  expression  ; in 
acorn,  anger,  indignation,  affront. 

Such  enui«  boylet,  such  falshood  fire  doth  blowe, 

That  bovntie  burn#*,  and  truth  is  called  thief. 

And  good  deverte*  ore  brought  into  such  brief. 

That  slaundvr-anv/J#  which  sweat**  the  matter  out. 

Brings  oftentimes  the  noblest  names  in  doubt. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruiles  of  Harre. 
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SNL-KK.  \ water  spaniel  came  down  the  river.  shew itig  (hat  be  hunted 
' S'  for  a duck.  and  with  * muffling  grace  disdaining  that  his  amelhug 
force  could  not  a*  well  | ret  ail  thorough  the  walrr  a*  thorough  the 
Air.  Stdiry.  Arcadia,  book  it.  p.  216. 

And  he  made  muou  latupe*  therto,  and  the  tn-ffer*  therof,  and 
fyreplnes  of  pure  gold. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  Ezodn*,  ch.  xxxriit. 
And  a heifrr  will  put  up  his  now.  and  muff*  in  the  airc  against 
mine.  bacon.  Sutural  Hut  or  if.  Cent.  visa.  sec.  826. 

Yl*  said  aim,  Behold,  what  a weariness  it  it.  and  ye  have  muffled 
at  it,  saiih  the  I xml  of  Hints.  Stalachi,  ch.  i.  v.  IJ. 

A*  a thrift*  wench  scrapes  kitchen-stuff, 

And  barclhnjt  the  droppings,  and  the  muff 
Of  wasting  candle*,  which  in  thirty  years, 

Relicly  kept,  (icrchanoe  buys  wedding  cheer. 

Da ««e.  Satire  2. 

The  bride  was  praising  Sir  Dauphinr,  and  he  went  away  io 
muff,  and  1 followed  him. 

Ben  Jon  urn.  The  Silent  Human,  art  IT.  sc.  2. 

What  hath  bin  scene, 

Either  in  tnuffei,  and  packings  of  the  Dukes, 

Or  the  hard  rvine  which  both  of  them  hath  borne 
Against  the  old  kinds  king  | or  something  deeper, 

Whereof  (perchance)  these  are  but  furnishings. 

Skakipeure,  Lear,  act  m.  ac.  1.  fob  296. 
And  thou  shalt  make  vii.  Inmprs  and  pit  them  an  hye  there  on, 
to  gene  lyght  vnto  the  other  syih*  that  is  oust  agsist  it  ; srith  an  of- 
fert  and  fyre  pannes  of  pure  guide. 

Btfde,  Anno  1551.  Erodui,  ch,  xxv. 

Rut.  Good  gentlemen  • 

You  seem  to  have  a muffing  in  your  head,  fir, 

A parlous  muffing,  but  this  same  dampish  sir — 

2.  A dampish  air  indeed. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  f’uttom  of  the  Country,  act  iv.  ac.  1- 
Here  percaae  some  snappish  carper  will  take  me  at  rebound,  and 
muffing/ le  snib  me  for  debasing  the  Irish  language ; but  trulir, 
whotoeuer  shall  be  found  so  ouerthwaitlic  bent,  he  taacs  the  matter 
farr  awric. 

Holmthed.  The  Detcnplton  of  Inland,  to).  *i.  ch.  i.  p.  5. 

Chi  os.  Marry,  foh  1 you  sell  tnuffert  too,  if  you  bo  remem- 
lieted ; but  I pray  you  let  roe  liny  them  out  of  your  hand ; for,  I 
tell  you  true,  I take  it  highly  in  muff,  to  learn  bow  to  entertain 
gentlefolks  of  you  at  these  years,  i'  faith. 

Ben  Jonton.  The  Poelattcr,  act  Li . ac.  1 . 
He  tnufft  the  wind,  his  heels  the  sands  excite, 

But,  when  lie  stands  collected  in  his  might. 

He  roars,  and  promises  a more  successful  flight. 

l)ry den.  I irgxl,  Georgia.  book  lii. 

Snuff  the  candles  at  supper  as  they  stand  on  the  table,  which  is 
much  the  securest  way  ; because,  if  the  burning  muff  happens  to 

Set  out  of  the  snuffer*,  you  have  a chance  that  it  may  fall  into  a 
i*b  of  soup,  Rack-pHisset,  nee- mi  Ik.  or  the  like,  where  it  will  be 
immediately  estinguislied  with  very  little  stink. 

Suffl.  If  orht,  vol.  xiu  p 23.  Directum*  to  the  Butler. 

One,  clad  in  purple,  not  to  lose  hit  time, 

Eats,  and  recites  some  lamentable  rhyme; 

Some  senseless  Phillis,  in  a broken  note. 

Snuffling  at  note,  and  croaking  in  his  throat. 

Dry  den.  Per  out.  Satire  l. 

Who.  with  high  nostril*  muffing  tip  the  wind. 

New  stood,  the  champion  <if  the  salvage  kind. 

Id.  'Ac  Comjuett  of  Granada. 

Here  the  yet  rude  anion  ted  *»«jf ■box  lie*. 

W hich  serves  the  rallied  tip  fur  smart  replies. 

Gay.  The  Fan,  book  L 

Virgil  says,  *•  As  the  young  women  arc  pljringtheir  eroning  tasks, 
they  are  sensible  of  the  winter  sc-aNon,  from  the  oil  spwrkling  in 
the  lamp,  and  the  s**^  hardening,* 

Cooke.  A Ci etc  of  the  H'urhs  and  Days. 

As  forth  he  walk'd  in  quest  of  prey, 

The  hunters  met  him  on  the  way; 

Fear  wings  his  flight ; the  marsh  he  sought ; 

The  muffing  dugs  are  set  at  fault. 

Moore.  The  Hof,  the  Sheep,  and  the  Lamb. 
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Tom,  a pert  waiter,  smart  and  clever,  SNUFF, 

Adroit  pretence  who  wanted  never,  

Curious  to  see  what  caus'd  this  rout,  . SO. 

And  what  the  doctors  were  about,  , • 

Slyly  stepp’d  in  to  muff  the  candles. 

And  ask'd  whate’er  tlwy  pleas’d  to  want  else. 

Cau-thome.  The  Antiquarian*. 

Then  came  drum,  trumpet,  hautboy,  fiddle,  flute ; 

Neat  mnffer.  sweeper,  shifter,  aoldicr,  mute. 

Churchill.  The  Hamad. 

Quick  to  his  side  he  flies  amain. 

And  peeps,  and  muff*,  and  peeps  again. 

Cuudhome.  The  Antiquarian*. 

SNUG,  | A.  8.  muc,  the  past  participle  of  tnic- 
Rni/one**  J an,  to  sneak,  to  creep;  a mug  spot,  a 
spot  into  which  any  one  has  sneaked,  has  qone  creep- 
iiijjly,  covertly,  clo*dy ; and  hence  artu*.  close,  covert, 
sheltered,  apereted. 

Bi-twixt  tlwm  two  the  peeper  took  hi*  nest, 

Where  uiugatnq  well  he  well  appear'd  content. 

So  to  haue  done  anms,  so  to  lie  *lwnt. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  i. 

Did  I not  aee  you.  rascal,  did  I nut  ? 

Where  you  lay  mug  to  snap  young  Damon's  goat  ? 

Dry  ten.  Ftrgil,  Pastor  ml  3. 

Ordered  the  carpenter*  to  cut  down  our  quarter  deck  to  make 
the  ship  way,  and  the  fitter  fi>T  sailing. 

Damfi  r.  I'oynge*,  vol.  i.  eh.  xiv.  p.  280. 

Tlii*  treasure  will  suflirc,  and  moo*, 

To  place  me  haudsoracly  on  shoo*. 

In  aonwi  mug  manor.  Il'dkie.  The  Fuhermen, 

From  in*  fair  health's  fresh  fountain  springs, 

O'er  me  suit  mugueu  spreads  her  wing*  ; 

And  innocence  reflects  her  ray 
To  gild  my  calm  sequester'd  way. 

iT irtun.  The  Phaeton  and  the  One- Horu  Chaitr. 


SO,  Skinner  soys  from  A.  S.  ttca;  D.  too;  Get. 
to ; and  Junius  thinks  *o  is  the  Gr.  «c.  reversed.  Tooke 
affirms  that  the  Ger.  to,  the  English**,  (though  in  one 
language  it  is  called  an  adverb  or  conjunction,  and  in 
the  other  an  article  or  pronoun,)  ore  yet  both  of  them 
derived  from  the  Goth,  article  ui,  so ; and  have  in  both 
languages  retained  the  original  meaning,  viz.  it  or  that. 
Tooke  has  shown  that  it,  (7.  r.)  or  os  it  was  anciently 
written,  kit,  means  said,  and  that , taken.  From  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  traced  these  words  to  their 
meaning,  it  seemed  pretty  plain  that  he  would  conclude 
“ so  (for  ta)  to  be  the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S.  verb 
t/pg-arr,  to  siy  ; to,  in  the  said  manner ,”  and  ibis  is 
one  of  the  additions  from  his  papers.  See  the  8vo.  Ed. 
vol.  a.  p.  351.  Sec  As,  and  Such.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  in  Ger.  e*  is  al>uj  an  article  or  pronoun,  and 
in  Eng.  as  is  an  adverb  or  conjunction.  The  various 
usages  of  so  may  be  explained  by  substituting  it  or  that 
and  supplying  the  ellipsis  of  cause,  or  state,  or  condition, 
sort  or  kind,  Ac. 

For  he  was  to  giwl  knygt,  and  also  to  Ruble  kyng. 

He  beud  fur  to  gene  bym  y»  dogter  in  spnusyng. 

H.  Glance  Her,  p,  65. 

It  was  in  a )«UMlld  ger,  k fourty  & tno, 

After  bat  God  aaerbe  com,  bat  he  wav  crouned  to. 

Id.  p.  330. 

)>o  Duke  Ruben!  fulfilled,  to  did  William  ktfrig, 

H.  Brunne.  p.  86. 

■ So  riche  armes  was  muer  sene  with  sight* 

Id.  P.  54. 

I prafe  God  if  it  wer  to  I strangle  of  Jii*  blade. 

A put:?  a morsellc  in  his  mouth  with  f>nt  ilk  worde, 

Bifur  }>e  kyng  & yam  ulle  he  strangled  at  )hi  horde. 

Id.  p.  55. 
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So  me  God  hclpc. 

Pier*  Plotshman.  f uton,  fol.  38. 
And  to  dude  ich  n evert-. 

Id.  Ik.  fol.  87. 


And  if  it  folio  that  he  fymle  it,  treuly  I teyc  to  you,  that  ha 
schsl  have  joie  therof  more  than  on  nynty  and  nyn*  that  erriden 
not.  So  it  is  not  the  wille  bifore  your*  fadir  that  is  in  hevcncs, 
that  oon  of  these  lital  perische. 

H'iclif.  Mat  thru •,  ch.  xtiil 

If  it  happen  that  be  fynde  hytn,  verelye  I saye  vulo  you;  he 
reioysvth  mote  of  that  shape,  the  of  the  nynty  and  nyne  which 
went*  not  astray,  Euen  to  it  is  not  the  wyl  of  your  father  in 
he  alien,  that  one  of  these  lytel  ones  shoulde  perysh. 

Rto/r,  Anno  1561. 

But  Jhesus  answrrdc  no  moo  re,  to  that  Pilat  womlride. 

Hid if.  Mark,  ch.  XV. 

Jhesus  yet  answered  ncucr  a worde,  jo  that  Pylnte  merue'ed. 

Bible,  An/to  1651. 

And  shortly,  whan  the  soon*  was  gone  to  reate, 

So  hodde  1 spoken  with  hem  everich  on, 

That  I was  of  hir  felnwBhip  anon. 

Chanter . Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Talet,  v.  30. 

A yensan  haddc  he.  and  servant?*  no  mo, 

At  that  time,  fur  him  luste  1o  ride  jo; 

And  bee  was  dodde  in  cots  and  hodc  of  grrae. 

Id.  Ib.  r.  101. 


The  thynge  jo  open  is  at  the  oie. 

That  euory  man  it  maie  behold  c. 

Goner.  Com/.  Am.  Prologue. 

I thynke  far  to  touche  also 

The  wurlile,  whichc  neweth  euery  daic, 

So  as  I can,  jo  as  1 main.  UL  16. 

Abdal.  I mutt  submit ; 

On  what  hard  terms  toe' er  my  pcire  be  bought. 

Dry  den.  The  Cong  met!  of  Granada. 

For  thus  I speak,  and  what  I speak  shall  stand  ; 

What  power  ne'er  provokes  our  lifted  hand, 

On  this  our  hill  no  more  shjdl  hold  his  place ; 

Cut  off,  and  exil’d  from  th'  ethereal  race. 

Pope,  t turner.  Uiad,  lawk  vin. 

SOAK,  or  ^ A.  S.  socian,  macerate , humectare; 

Soke,  v.  ! To  wet  or  moisten  thoroughly;  to 

So'akf.r,  [keep  in  any  liquid  till  thoroughly 

So'akino,  n,  J wetted  or  drenched. 

To  drench,  to  drink,  to  imbibe  copiously. 

Ami  by  that  brrache,  it  tokrth  so, 

That  all  my  face  is  styll  on  flow*. 

Gatcoigne.  Dan  Barthedmtv  of  Bathe. 

I pray  let  the  Sydonian  merchant  J.  Iliickhunt  beat  the  eating 
of  them,  and  then  1 know  they  will  be  well  Push'd. 

Howell.  Letter  2.  book  i.  sec.  5. 

When  they  appear,  it  is  not  unlikely  but  that  they  took  their 
vehicles  in  some  vaporous  or  glutinous  moisture  or  other,  that 
they  may  tiecome  visible  to  us  at  a more  easy  rate. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  part  iii.  book  iii.  ch.  viii.  p,  176. 

This  promontory,  for  it  sluiots  out  so  far  iota  the  sea,  and 
thereby  lies  so  exposed  to  the  sea-breeze*  and  the  currents,  that 
jooA  down  between  Africa  and  Brazil,  that  it  is  quite  contrary  to 
reason  to  think  there  should  not  always  be  a strong  current  setting 
to  the  N.  W. 

Dumpier.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  ch.  vili.  p.  103. 

In  the  next  place,  by  a good-natur’d  man,  is  usually  meant 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a good  fellow,  a painful,  able,  and  labo- 
rious toaher.  Sooth.  Sermon  3.  vol.  vi. 

But  Jove  ordain’d  that  Berras’  blast  should  blow, 

While  moist  A return*  nuk’d  the  vales  below. 

Paudtet.  ApaHomwt  Rhodust,  book  ii. 

The  wind  at  the  same  time  was  variable  and  squally ; which 
obliged  the  people  to  attend  the  docks,  so  that  few  in  the  ships 
escaped  a good  making. 

Coot.  Voyage t,  vol.  iii.  book  i.  ch.  i.  p.  8. 

SOAL.  See  Sole. 


SOAP,  or  l A.  S.  tape,  *ap-an  ; Tl.seepr,  see  pen  ; SOAP, 
Sope,  > Ger.  stiff,  stiffen  ; S w.  sapa  ; Lat.  sapo.  JT 
So’apv.  J Wachter  derives  from  Ger.  *u6cr,  (still  , 
existing  in  saubern , seubern,)  to  cleanse.  Skinner  from  v_ 
the  A.  S.  sippan,  to  sop.  Pliny  says  that  soap,  Lat. 
sapo , was  made  es  sebo,  (or  set’o.)  Ac.  See  the  first 
Quotation  from  him,  and  that  from  Arbulhnot. 

At  Herford  seliep  & orf,  A f«uyt  at  Wircostre, 

Sope  a boute  Cuuyntre,  yrn  at  Gluucentre. 

R.  ( lionet tter , p.  6. 

Some  may  present  fbve  with  m pound®  or  twaine 
Of  Spanisho  toape  to  washe  thy  lynnen  while. 

Gascoigne.  Counceli  lo  Matter  Hit  A poll. 

There  is  much  good  done  with  tope ; an  iuveution  derived  by 
the  Flinch  for  to  colour  the  hair*  of  the  heail  yellow ; made  it  is 
of  tallow  and  ashes;  the  best  of  all  other  is  that  which  they  nuke 
of  becch-wood,  ashes,  and  goat’s  sewet;  and  t lie  same  after  two 
manner  of  wayes  ; either  thicke  and  hard,  or  else  liquid  and  soft ; 
but  the  one  us  well  as  the  other  is  verie  muck  uied  m Germanic, 
and  a great  deale  more  iudeed  by  men  thuu  women. 

Holland.  Phnie,  book  xxviii.  ch.  xiii. 

Any  salt,  whatsoever  it  is,  »*rr*th  well  fur  those  tope-halt  which 
are  to  polish  the  skin  and  to  rid  it  from  wriuckles. 

Id.  16.  book  xxxi.  ch.  ix. 

The  same,  [tax  water,]  as  a soapy  medicine,  dissolve*  the  gru- 
mous  concretions  of  the  fibrous  part. 

Berkeley,  f forks,  vol.  ii.  fol.  511.  Sint. 

All  toapt  and  toapy  substances,  and  consequently  ripe  fruits,  the 
juices  of  pungent  and  axoinatical  plants  ; all  those  substances  re- 
solve solids,  and  sometimes  attenuate  or  thin  the  fluids. 

Arbulhnot.  On  Diet,  ch.  i. 

All  these  means,  employed  under  the  Messiah's  covenant  for 
the  reformation  of  men,  are  expressed  under  the  image  >>f  a fuller's 
toap,  which  restore*  a soiled  garment  to  it*  original  purity. 

Hone  ley.  Sermon  32.  vol.  iii. 

SOAR,  v.  ( Fr.  tssorer ; It.  sorare , per  auras 

So'aiuno,  n.  J volitare.  Menage.  Gr.  avp-m ■,  traherr. 

Junius.  It  »«t  perhaps,  sor  (iwr)  aire,  sor  (topru)  aria, 
upon  the  air ; mounting  upon  the  air. 

To  mount,  to  rise,  along  or  upon,  the  air;  to  rise 
on  high,  to  reach  or  attain  great  height  or  elevation. 

Or  if  you  list  to  fleeu  as  high  in  the  atre. 

As  doth  on  egle.  whan  him  list  to  sore. 

This  same  stede  shal  ber*  you  evermore 
Withouten  harm*. 

Chaucer.  The  Sguteres  Tale,  V.  10436. 

■ ■-  1 — Rcprcue  me  do  more, 

1 have  no  causn  1 wotc  well  for  to  tore. 

As  do«th  an  hawke  that  liateth  for  to  play. 

Id.  Troilut  and  Creteide,  book  i. 

What  he  will  moke  lew,  he  lasseth. 

What  he  will  make  more  be  morslh. 

And  as  a gen  till  faucone  mrtth, 

lie  flreth,  that  no  man  hym  reclaimeth. 

Goiter.  Conf.  Am.  book  wix. 

Thns  to  the  fresh  clarion,  being  rendie  dight. 

Unto  his  ioumey  did  himself*  address®. 

And  with  good  spevd  began  to  take  bis  flight; 

Over  the  fields,  in  his  frank*  lustiness®. 

And  all  th*  champaine  o' re  ho  nmrtd  light 

Specter.  Muiopolmot. 

Thy  love's  high  touring  cannot  be  a crime ; 

fiat  can  w«  if  a spinster  love*  a king. 

Say  that  her  love  ambitiously  does  clirabe : 

I ait«  seeks  no  honour,  but  does  honour  bring. 

Davenaml.  Gondtberi,  bouk  iii.  can.  5. 

• With  steddie  wing 

Now  on  the  polar  wiudes,  then  with  quKk  fann 
Winnow*  the  buxom  air ; till  within  nare 
Of  kiwriag  eaglet,  to  all  the  fowles  he  seems 
A phtenis.  Milton.  Paradise  Loti,  book  v. 

Warm’d  with  more  particles  of  heavenly  flame, 

He  wiog'd  his  upright  flight,  and  soar'd  to  fame. 

Dry  den  Srgismvnda  and  G hi  seardo. 
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KO  Ut  It  b not  til',  the  wines,  have  .rquired  iticngth  snd  agility  th»* 
_ it  tranche.  or  th.  ground, .nd il.re.lo .»*  iraWiedly 

SI)»KR-  1.  the  Belli,  of  .it,  umnildfil  of  the  aaat  Mil  the  Catering  f<»- 
. L " rhich  Ul.lv  .implied  it  »*h  w.n.tth  *“'1  P™'«C“"; 

to],  li.  »■«*  Enrnrp,  No.  SS. 

Proveriw  wore  arobiti°u>ly  noiwl  hy  Iho  !>;.«  «■* hyft* «ptc 
Mint  in  their  roost  rapid  erooct,  n»d  their  aubliwint  io.rn.yi. 

Farr.  Oh  Edueaium,  p. 

SOB,  f.  I Somiior  saya,  perhaps  from  the  A.  S. 
Sob  It  Vefotam,  lug"',  9“rri.  lo  mourn.  ,0 
So'b’bino,  n.  J l.iiieul,  to  complain.  to  make  tnoan ; 
but  .06  worn,  to  express  . physical  notion,  probably  tup- 
op  strongly,  convulsively,  the  breath.  Sett  the 
Quotations  from  Bacon  and  Goldsmith.  To  *>6  is  also 
to  top  ; to  soak.  A tree  being  toMvd  and  wet  swells- 
Mortimer. 

And  thu,  .he  .peke,  .oUi.,  in  her  ™rnpt«ml. 

CJiaueer.  Jha/ns  u>,4  CrtseuU,  bM*  >T. 

The  latae  wofull  of  hew*  bolh*  nist 

Where  that  he  »o,  ne  might  a word  outbnng, 

As  1 said  erst,  for  wo  and  foe  tohbxmej.  /«• 

In  eny  right  hawk  *ny  l*na*  1 *l0,da» 

Awl  in  my  lefte  «)’  »*««*«  **t*> 

And  in  tot  barme  there  lirib  to  JW 
. Thy  chv.de  and  myn,  which*  sobbeih  left. 

3 - ' Cover.  Can/.  Am.  book  uw 

• There  hear*  hanged  about  their  cares. 

With  and  with  sorye  »««« 

This  lorde  goth  then  an  humble  p•^ 

That  whilom  proude  and  noble  was.  Id.  lb.  txioat 

Forthwith  the  scaling  ladders  come, 
and  to  the  wall*  are  set, 

Then  sighs  and  so  We*  begin  to  clime, 

hut  thfy  ate  quickly  met-  . „ 

TnrbervtU.  Of  the  l/mrr  s Etta*. 


Siahinc  i.  tniu.ll  by  th.  drawing  roof  n ipreltr  q.rontlty  of 
brcith  to  refresh  th.  h«nrt  thnt  l.boureth  i Ilk.  n K»e»t  drought 
whroi  on.  i.  thinly.  JWSUv  to  th.  ..me  thing  stronger. 

fUurm.  Natural  History,  Cent . su*.  sec.  714. 

And  all  her  sister  nymphes  with  one  consent 
Supplide  hvr  sMing  broaches  with  nd  eumj-lement. 

Spender.  Foe  rtf  Qareae,  book  ill*  can.  4. 

A wonderous  bag  with  both  her  hands  »lw  binds, 

Like  that  when- once  Ulysses  held  the  wimbj 
There  she  coilecls  the  fnree  of  female  lungs. 

Sighs,  sobs,  and  nawnons,  and  the  war  of  tongues. 

Pope.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  cun.  A. 

Iler  hand  she  shifted  to  her  blubberd  face 
With  ptudhh  ntodrarie,  nnd  ^ ^ 

Thi.  r»ich.l  when  the  mind  i.  strongly- ndVcted,  is  rrpwotod I; 
ronow  wirrell  tbi-M  fir.t  .motion. ; .nil  tonni  uni  ultra  **n  to 
follow-,  w,i6,.JUth*.iBh  .till  root., in, BomiiJ. 

Gohlsmith.  Hi  *1  or  if  of  the  Larth,  part  II.  cb.  V. 

SO  BER,  adj.  Fr.  sobre  ; It.  tobrio ; Sp.  sobrio ; 
So’bek.  v.  Eat.  *o6nwa,  opposed  to  ebritts,q*i 

So'beruv,  1 mu/fatt  hausit  brim , one  who  drinks 

So'bebsess,  [ ninny  cups.  Brio,  » kind  of  cup. 

So  But' BEY,  from  ttic  Gr  |3pu-ri>-,  .entire,  abtm 

So'bebixb,  r.  dare;  tobrhit,  I.  se,  i.  e.  tine  brut. 
Abstinent  or  attaining  from  drunkenness  or  ebrietjr ; 
from  any  thing  intoxicating,  any  excess  ; temperate, 
moderate,  well  regubtled;  regular,  atendy,  collected, 
unimpasaioned,  sedate,  serious. 

Thonne  haddc  paciencc  as  pilgrimos  lure,  in  here  poltc  vitailos 
Soirtte  and  s^nple  speehe.  _ 

Pure  Piuthman.  Imua,  fol.  aJ». 

But  we  that  ben  of  the  dai  ben  wbrt,  clothid  in  the  halmrioun 
of  feith  and  of  charite.  Wictif.  1 Trt*xl.  ch.  ». 

But  tet  v*  which  are  of  the  daye,  be  taker,  armed  with  th« - bmt 
plate  of  fayth  and  loue.  AMr*  /1nno  1W1‘ 


SOB 

For  I sei  *bi  the  grace  that  ia  ghouun  to  me  to  alle  that  ben  SOBER, 
am-mg  rWi',  that  ghe  >au*re  not  more  than  it  bihouetb  to  sauwe,  — 
but  for  to  fauere  to  and  to  ech  man  as  God  hath  de  SOBO- 

partid  the  lossure  of  feith.  »«*/•  HwMpiw.ch.Rii.  LEW^- 

Mon  must  enqueren  (this  is  min  assent)  t , 

W heifer  she  bo  wise  and  tekrt,  or  dionkeWwe, 

Or  proud,  or  riles  other  waits  a shrew. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchanlrt  Tale,  V.  9416. 

And  after  diner  Dan  John  nkerhf 
This  chapman  tuke  apart,  and  prively 
Ho  said  him  thus. 

14.  The  Shipnamnei  Tale,  V.  131S5. 

StAerntttt  alao.  that  restreinelh  the  outrage  of  drink*. 

14.  The  Prrevntt  Tale,  p.  164. 

He  came,  and  did  hn  renerenee. 

And  she  by  m asketh  in  silence. 

From  when*  h*  cam,  and  what  he  wolde, 

And  lie  with  tobre  uordcs  tolde.  . 

Gou'er.  Corn/.  Am.  book  n- 

When*f«rc  Potia  July  was  wroth  and  east  bow  to  bring  tlui 
Ffrochmcn  duwne.  yet  *oA*r/y,lc*t  while  he  brought  him  lower  he 
should  gene  nn  occasion  to  lift  sp  y*  eiupcrour  higher. 

Tyndall.  Wurkfi,  fol.  369.  The  Pnteltee  of  Papuh  / relates. 

With  tlieir  fast  they  destroy  the  fast  which  God  commauodeth 
that  is  a perpetual!  lo'frwuf  to  lame  the  fleshe. 

1 14.  lb.  fol.  24  i.  Moilhtte,  ch.  YU. 

Of  all  Gods  workee,  which  doe  this  wuritle  adorns, 

Theic  is  m>  one  roore  faire  awl  excellmt 
Tht  n is  mun's  body.  »*oth  for  pour*  and  forme, 

Whiles  it  is  keit  in  anker  government. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  il.  can.  9 

Who  therefore  wisely  did  submit  each  birth 
To  kuovriug  Beaumont  e’r  it  did  come  forth. 

Working  again,  untill  he  said  ’twas  fat, 

And  marie  him  tlio  *u bnetj  of  his  srit. 

Carlvrrvjkt.  Upon  the  Dramatic  Poems  of  Mr.  JrAn  Fletcher. 

#.  But.  meant  he  well,  or  mus’d  he  yil, 

r My  mother  cuuuning  in, 

1 Mends  *11  amjs,  nud  sober! y 

The  fryer  did  thus  Urgai.  .... 

Hamer.  AAioh's  kngland,  book  IX. 

With  Thracian  wines  recruit  thy  honour’d  gntsls, 

For  happy  couiuri*  flow  from  sober  feasts. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  is. 


Thee  must  firs',  deny  a God,  and  despise  an  immortal  soul,  they 
must  conquer  their  own  reason,  and  cancel  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts  they  must  hate  all  that  is  senuus,  nnd  yet  «Aci/y  believe 
themselves  to  bo  no  belter  than  the  twasts  that  uemh.  before  men 
can  come  to  make  a scoff  at  religion,  and  a mock  at  sin. 

SHtongfiret.  Semum  2.  sol.  I. 

Nature  importing  her  satiric  gift, 

Her  serious  mirth  to  Aibnthnot  and  Swiff, 

With  droll  reb-i./y  lh.y  rail'd  » mule 
At  folly',  cl,  tbtoMcIve.  unroro  d tl*  while. 

’ Carper.  T.Ue  1M. 

Sobriel,  i.  .ometime.  rppoe'd  in  Kiipture  to  pride,  .nd  other 
diieidm  ofHhe  mind.  And  .ometirow  it  i.  oppored  to  .en.ii.lity. 

fiitpim.  Hmlt/rr  Sermnn.,  ,oh  E p 3#  8. 

And  when  w#  met  « .hcphnrd  util  .nd  hun*. 

Cold  nnd  di-ra-o'.  it  .eeroeil  roy  tdoo.1  to  tame; 

And  I >u  thankful  foe  the  moral  tight, 

That  "Armed  th.  Tirol  and  wild  delight. 

CrMe.  Tate.  «/  <*e  llatl,  bonk  «. 

SOnoLEWSKIA,  in  li  tany,  a genus  so  colled  in 
honour  of  Gregor  Sobolewski,  a Russian  botanist,  author 
of  Flora  Prlmpelilana.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Tetra- 
dynamia,  order  Silica  lota,  and  natural  order  Crucifers. 
deneric  character:  silicle  oblong,  compressed,  one- 
cellecl,  one-aeeded,  valveless,  membranous ; seed  oblong, 
pendulous ; cotyledons  linear,  a little  cursed  ; ilowera  as 
in  other  cruciferous  plants. 

This  genus  consist,  of  one  species,  & lilhophila,  a 
native  of  Tauria ; it  is  a branched,  biennial  herb,  with 
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SOBO  kidney-shaped,  toothed  leaves,  and  racemes  of  white 
“W*  flowers. 

* SOBKAL1A,  in  Botany . a genus  so  called  by  Ruiz 
SOCAOB.  and  Puvon,  in  honour  of  F.  M.  Sobral,  a distinguished 
Spanish  botanist.  It  belongs  to  the  class  ( rynandria , 
order  Monandria,  and  the  natural  family  of  Orchidctt. 
Generic  character : perianth  large,  rather  fleahy,  spread- 
ing ; sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal ; labellum  cucullaic, 
involving  the  column,  narrowed  at  the  base,  two-lobed ; 
column  erect,  elongated,  rnarginate,  clavutc,  winged  on 
both  sides  at  the  apex;  anthers  two-celled ; cells  free 
from  the  broad  connective  ; pollen  masses  two,  with  a 
linear  caudicula. 

This  genus  consists  of  about  live  species,  all  natives 
of  South  America;  they  are  tall,  coalesceut,  terrestrial, 
orchideous  plants,  with  plicate,  sheathing  leaves,  and 
axillury  and  terminal  showy  flowers. 

SOBKEYRA,  ill  Botany , a genus  so  called  by  Ruiz 
and  Pavon  from  a Spanish  botanist.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  Syngene* ia,  order  Segregata,  and  natural  order 
Composite- Senedonidete-Fiaveriete.  Generic  character : 
heads  many-flowered ; female  flowers  in  many  series  in 
the  circumference ; corollas  of  the  mate  florets  Aliform; 
achenia  enveloped  by  a bractea. 

This  genus  contains  only  one  species,  a native  of 
Peru,  it  is  a procumbent,  fleshy  herb,  with  oblong,  ob- 
ovate,  sessile  leaves,  and  solitary  beads  of  flowers. 

SOC,  ^ A.  S.  roe,  soca,  sequela,  tecta ; tc.  ko- 

So'cage.  J magiorum , from  the  verb  ape-on,  tec-an , 
adire,  sequi,  to  follow ; to  attend  upon.  Somner  de- 
scribes toe  to  be,  the  power,  authority,  or  liberty  to 
minister  justice  and  execute  laws;  (he  should  have 
added,  among  his  followers,  or  associates,  vassals, 
tenants.)  Also  the  shire,  circuit,  or  territory  wherein 
such  power  is  exercised  by  him  that  is  endued  with  such 
a privilege  or  liberty.  Whence  our  law  Latin  word  of 
toca , for  a seignory  or  lordship  enfranchised  by  the  King 
with  the  liberty  of  holding  or  keeping  a court  of  his 
socmen  or  socagers,  *.  his  tenants,  whose  tenure  is 
hence  called  socagium , in  English  socage. 

I cannot  but  assent  to  Mr.  Somner'i  etymology  of  the  word ; 
who  dr  nets  it  fiom  the  Saxon  appellation  «*c,  which  signifies 
liberty  or  privilege,  and.  being  joined  to  a usual  termination,  is 
csllvu  rwirye,  in  Latin  socagmm,  rigid fying  thereby  a free  or  privi- 
leged tenure. 

Btockstone.  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  80. 

Britton  also,  from  Mich  their  freedom,  call*  them  absolutely 
sokemam,  and  their  tenure  •odemames.  Id.  Ii. 

Socage,  in  Late,  denotes  a tenure  of  land  by  some 
fixed  service.  The  military  services  were  uncertain  in 
their  nature,  but  the  services  of  Socage  tenure  are  deter- 
minate and  unvarying.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  soca.  an  old  Latin  word  signifying  a plough,  and 
the  meaning  is  explained  by  the  supposition  that 
anciently  the  services  performed  were  services  in  hus- 
bandry, such  as  ploughing,  and  that  these  were  com- 
muted fora  permanent  money  rent.  Another  derivation 
is  from  soc,  a Saxon  word  signifying  privilege  or  liberty , 
which  agrees  with  the  supposition  that  the  tenure  by 
Socage  was  originally  a free  or  privileged  tenure.  The 
weight  of  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  derivation  from 
the  plough.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  freehold  land  ill 
England  is  now  held  by  free  and  common  Socage,  the 
military  tenures  having  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  been 
converted  into  it*  Sometimes  there  is  a small  fixed  rent 
payable  annually ; but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  antiquated  service  of  fealty  is  the  only  service  re- 
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maining,  and  the  only  real  interest  which  the  sovereign  SOCAGK 
or  other  lord  of  whom  the  lands  arc  holdcn  has  iu  them,  ~ 
is  the  possibility  of  escheat.  Cl  ABLE 

SO'CIABLE,  or  Fr.  sociable;  It.  socicfci/c  ; Sp. 

So'cial,  sociable ; Lat.  sociability  from 

Sociably,  soc-iare,  sodas,  from  mv/u),  to 

So'ci abi.knesb,  I follow,  to  accompany.  See  Sac, 

Sociability,  [ ante. 

Sociality,  That  maybe  followed,  accorn- 

So'ciate,  panied;  accessible,  conversible  ; 

Soci'rrr.  that  seeks  followers  or  compa- 

nions ; is  desirous  of  them;  friendly;  seeking  or  pur- 
suing, uniting  for,  the  common  weal  or  good,  the  weal 
of  the  community;  the  advantage,  happiness,  pleasures 
of  others. 


If  ye  would  consider  thovn  thinges  with  pure  simple  ntindes,  it 
should  come  to  passe  that  ye  would  geue  fayth  to  my  wordes  too, 
and  double  no  more,  but  that  the  father  is  in  me.  and  1 in  y* 
father,  that  both  we,  the  oue  and  the  other,  are  sociate  and  ad- 
herent together  naturally  and  vnscpsrably. 

Udatl.  Erasmus.  Si.  Job  it,  ch.  x.  fol.  472. 

A common-wealth  is  called  a society  or  common  doing  of  a mul- 
titude of  free  mm,  collected  together,  and  railed  by  common 
accord  and  cuuenants  among  thrcnsclucs,  for  the  consuruation  of 
themoeluee  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war. 

Smith.  Common- Wealth,  book  i.  eh.  x. 

A mind  that's  honest,  pore,  and  just, 

A sociable  life  and  free, 

A Iriend  that  dares  not  break  a trust. 

Yet  dazes  die  if  occasion  be. 

Brume.  Satisfaction. 

Had  she  persever’d  just,  there  would  have  been 
Some  that  would  sin,  misthinking  she  did  sin. 

Such  as  would  call  her  friendship  love,  and  feigu 
To  sociab/eness  a name  profane. 

Deane.  On  Mistress  Bomittred. 

■ Yet  not  terrible, 

That  I should  fear,  nor  toaohly  mild, 

As  Raphael,  that  I should  much  confide, 

But  solemn. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  xi.  1.  233. 
Thou  in  thy  seeresie  although  alone, 

Best  with  thyself  accompam'd,  seekst  not 

Social  communication.  Id.  lb.  book  viii.  1.  42". 

And  he  still  on  was  led,  but  with  such  thoughts 
Accompanied  of  things  past  and  to  coma 
Lodg'd  iu  his  brest,  as  well  might  recommend 
8ueb  solitude  before  choicest  society. 

Id.  Parmltte  Begained,  book  i.  1.  299. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above. 

In  Solemn  troops,  and  sweet  sodrttes. 

That  sing,  anil  singing  in  their  glory  move, 

And  wipe  the  tears  Tor  ever  from  h * eyes. 

Id.  Lg  ndas,  1.  178. 

God  having  designed  man  for  a tociable  creature,  made  him  out 
only  with  an  inclination,  and  under  a necessity  to  have  fellowship 
with  those  of  his  own  kind  ; but  furnished  him  also  with  language, 
which  was  to  l*  the  greater  instrument  sad  common  tie  of  so- 
eietjf. 

Locke.  Of  Human  Understanding,  vol.  i.  book  iii,  ch.  i. 


We  have  implanted  in  our  original  constitution  inclinations  to 
love,  pity,  gratitude,  sociableness,  quirt,  joy,  reputation. 

Barrow.  Sermon  9.  vol.  i. 

Rather  he  was  a man  of  great  benignity,  and  plesaoutness,  and 
so  nobleness  in  his  conversation,  witness  his  frequent  vouchsafing, 
his  presence  at  feasts  and  entertainments. 

Sharp.  Works,  vol.  vi,  p.  248.  Sermon  13. 

One  sort  will  not  satiate  with  the  rest  of  their  neighbours. 

Skelford.  Learned  lh<cv*rtf,  p.  58 

Be  delighted  end  satisfied  with  this  one  thing  ; in  doing  one 
action  after  another,  tending  to  a common  good,  or  the  good  of 
humane  society  ; together  with  the  remembrance  of  God 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  fol.  431. 

4 T 
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SO-  Nor  dor*  there  need  much  penetration  to  observe  how  eo ctahlg 

Cl  ABLE.  tlw  two  faculties  lead  uneaauther  ae  I may  eay  hand  in  hand,  not 
_ ' only  in  entering  upon  our  work*,  but  through  all  the  atepe  necea- 
80CI-  “-7  to  compleat  them. 

NIANS.  Starch.  Light  of  jVthvv,  vol.  l.  part  i.  cb.  u.  p.  37. 

Such  then  wm  the  root  and  foundation  of  the  of  reli- 

gion in  the  ancient  world,  ao  much  envied  by  modem  ywgan*. 

H'arhmriom.  The  Divine  La  gal  ion,  booh  ii.  ate.  6. 

A acena  of  perfect  eaay  oodaJUg. 

Botvxll.  lift  of  Johnoon. 

SOCIETIES,  Religious  and  Charitable.  See 
Union*. 

SOCINIAN8.  This  term  is  usually  applied  to  all 
those  who  deity  the  divinity  of  our  bkned  Saviour  ; but 
it  more  correctly  belongs  to  the  immcdiite  follower*  of 
Socinus.  The  person  who  is  considered  to  have  been 
the  earliest  public  advocate  of  aiitUriniturianism,  is 
Martin  Ccllariua,  a native  of  Stutgnrd.  He  wa*  bom 
In  1499,  and  educated  in  the  university  of  Wittemburg. 
His  learning  secured  for  him  the  friendship  of  Luther 
and  Melancthon,  whose  principles  he  embraced.  He 
afterwards,  however,  renounced  the  Catholic  doctrine 
respecting  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  died  al  Basil,  in 
Switzerland,  in  1564.  Contemporary  with  Cellariu* 
was  Michael  Servetus.  This  remarkable  individual  was 
born  in  1509  at  Villanueva,  in  Arragon ; he  removed 
in  1530  to  Basil,  and  from  thence  in  1531  to  Strasbnrg. 
After  again  changing  his  resilience  more  than  once,  he 
settled  in  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny,  where  he  practised  as 
a physician,  and  entered  upon  the  correspondence  with 
Culvin  which  brought  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of 
that  stern  reformer.  Early  in  June  1553  he  went  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  recognised  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, and,  at  the  instigation  of  Colvin,  committed  to 
prison.  Proceedings  were  immediately  instituted  against 
liim  for  his  blasphemies,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  following 
October  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  to  death,  which 
sentence  he  underwent  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his 
age. 

The  Anabaptists  of  Germany  and  Holland  appear  to 
hat?  been  the  first  of  the  reformed  who,  in  any  num- 
bers. impugned  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; but  the 
spirit  displayed  towards  them  by  the  more  orthodox 
reformers,  both  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  soon 
compelled  them  to  seek  a safer  asylum  in  Poland  ; and 
to  one  of  them  named  Spiritus,  a native  of  Holland,  is 
the  introduction  (in  1546)  of  anlitrinitarianism  into 
Poland  to  be  ascribed.  About  the  same  time,  a society 
was  formed  ut  Vicenza,  (a  small  town  in  the  district  of 
Venice.)  which  maintained  that  Chri*t  was,  ns  to  his 
nature,  a man,  but  not  merely  a man,  having  been  con- 
ceived of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
deliberations  of  this  society  were  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  Inquisition  ; three  of  its  members  were  seized, 
and  the  rest  sought  safety  in  flight.  One  of  these, 
Lodius  Socinus,  (who  was  burn  at  Sienna  in  1525,  and 
educated  for  the  law,  which  he  abandoned  for  theological 
pursuits,)  tile  uncle  of  the  great  hercsiarch,  proceeded 
to  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  1551  journeyed  to 
Poland,  which  he  revisited  in  1558.  On  the  firmer 
occasion,  he  brought  over  to  liis  own  doctrinal  opinions 
Francis  Lismain,  a Corsican  monk  ami  confessor  to 
Bona  Sfortia,  the  Queen  of  Segismund  I.;  another 
accession  to  the  heretics  about  this  period  was  made  by 
the  conversion  of  Gregory  Puul,  a preacher  of  the 
reformed  party  in  the  suburbs  of  Cracow.  One  Peter 
Gonezius,  or  Cotiyza  (at  a synod  held  at  Scccminia  in 


1556)  was  the  first  person  who,  in  a public  assembly, 
opposed  the  doctnne  of  the  Trinity.  Till  1566,  all  the 
synods  held  in  Poland  were  composed  indiscriminately 
of  the  members  and  teachers  of  all  the  reformed  so- 
cieties, Lutheran,  Calvinistic.  ami  Autitririitarian ; and 
continual  disturbance*  resulted  from  this  heterogeneous 
union.  In  the  above  year,  however,  the  heretical  party 
were  thenceforth  excluded  from  these  pdblic  assemblies, 
and  from  that  time  formed  a separate  religious  body 
in  the  country. 

The  heterodox  all  concurred  in  maintaining  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Father;  but  with  respect  to  Jen a 
Christ , some  thought  him  to  be  a God  of  an  inferior 
nature  derived  from  the  supreme  Deity ; other*  held  the 
doctrine  of  Arius;  and  a third  party  believed  him  to  be 
a human  being.  These  last  were  also  divided  into  two 
section's,  of  which  one  believed  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion of  Christ,  and  the  other  considered  him  to  be  the 
son  of  Joseph  as  well  as  Mary.  Another  point  upon 
which  these  persons  differed  among  themselves  was  the 
worship  due  to  the  Redeemer.  Some,  even  among 
those  who  maintained  his  simple  humanity,  contending 
that  he  wuh  entitled  to  divine  honour*,  while  others  held 


SOCI- 

NIAN& 


that  divine  worship  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Father  alone. 
All  these  parlies  denied  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  Their  chief  settlement  was  at  Rrxcoic,  a city 
which  was  built  for  them  in  1569  by  J.  Siemienius, 
Palatine  of  Podolia.  Here  they  had  a collegiate  and 
printing  establishment,  and  besides  these,  other*  on  a 
smaller  scale,  in  other  towns.  Their  house*  for  worship 
were  built  in  ail  the  chief  cities,  towns,  and  village*  of 
the  kingdom  ; but  the  principal  were  at  Racow,. Cracow, 
Pine  SOW,  Lublin,  and  Lubeck.  They  were  first  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Pinczovians , from  the  town 
where  they  hud  their  earliest  settlement.  Some  of  the 
body  were  called  Farnovian* , others  Budnaans;  but 
the  name  by  which  they  were  afterward*  commonly 
known  was  derived  from  their  principal  city,  Racow. 

In  the  year  1579  Fauatus  Socinus  urrived  in  Poland, 
He  was  liorn  at  Sienna,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1539, 
and  at  a very  early  age  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  his 
uncle  Lcelius,  of  w hom  mention  has  been  before  made. 
Quitting  his  native  country,  he  resided  some  lime  in 
Switzerland,  from  thence  he  went  to  Transylvania,  and 
shortly  afterwards  withdrew,  as  above  staled,  to  Poland, 
where  hi*  writing*  brought  nearly  the  whole  body  of 
the  heterodox  to  his  own  sentiments  (a  sketch  of  which 
will  be  found  below)  respecting  the  person  of  Christ. 
He  died  at  a village  near  Cracow  in  his  sixty-fourth 
year,  a.  d.  1604. 

In  the  year  1638  a deadly  blow  wo*  given  to  the 
cause  of  Sodnianism  in  Poland.  Some  student*  of  the 
college  of  Racow  desecrated  a cross  which  had  been  set 
up  over  one  of  the  city  gates,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  tacnlegious  act  the  Diet  of  Warsaw,  in  the  same 
year,  passed  a decree,  commanding  that  the  Socinian 
place  for  worship  at  Racow  should  be  closed,  the  college 
broken  up,  the  printing-house  demolished,  and  the 
teachers  and  professor*  proscribed  and  banished.  This 
stroke  was  followed  by  an  invasion  of  the  Cossacks,  who 
marked  out  the  heretics  as  the  especial  objects  of  their 
vengeance.  In  1655  a formal  nccusation  of  aiding  the 
King  of  Sweden  in  his  late  invasion  of  the  kingdom  was 
brought  against  them  at  the  Diet  held  at  Warsaw,  and 
a decree  was  passed  forbidding  the  dissemination  of  their 
sentiments  in  any  way  whatever,  under  pain  of  death. 
A new  and  more  rigorous  edict  was  put  forth  against 
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BOCI*  them  on  the  20th  of  July  1660  ; they  fled  in  lurge  num- 
NIANS.  bers  from  Poland,  and  took  refuse,  some  in  Transyl- 
vania  and  Hungary,  some  in  Prussia,  Silesia,  and  Mo* 
ravia,  others  in  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries,  and 
some  in  England.  Thus  terminated  the  public  pro- 
fession of  Socinianism  in  Poland,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  its  first  introduction  into  that  country. 

For  several  years  previously  to  its  suppression  in 
Poland,  Socinianism  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
Transylvania.  It  was  introduced  into  that  country  by 
George  Btandratu,  a native  of  Piedmont  and  physician 
to  Bona  Sfortia.  In  1558  he  went  to  Poland,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  the  elders  of  the  reformed  society  in 
Cracow,  and  in  1563  removed  into  Transylvania  to 
attend  Segismund  II.,  who  was  labouring  under  a dan* 
gerous  disorder.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival,  the  reformed 
party  in  Transylvania  were  under  the  superintendence 
of  Francis  David , who  was  soon  persuaded  by  Bland- 
rata  to  exchange  the  Calvinistic  for  the  (so  called) 
Unitarian  system.  To  the  joint  efforts  of  these  two 
individuals  the  growth  of  the  latter  heresy  in  Transylvania 
may  be  ascribed.  In  1574,  however,  its  progress  was 
arrested  by  a rupture  which  took  place  between  them. 
The  question  in  dispute  was  the  invocation  of  Christ. 
Blandrala  (who  is  allowed,  even  by  the  historians  of  his 
own  party,  to  have  been  an  infamous  character)  main- 
tained (hat  our  Saviour  ought  to  be  worshipped;  David, 
the  contrary.  In  1578  Socinus  was  invited  by  Blandrata 
to  oppose  the  objections  of  David.  H e came,  but  his 
visit  was  unsuccessful.  David  was  brought  before  the 
Diet,  assembled  at  Wiesenburg  in  June  1579,  and 
condemned  for  blasphemy.  He  died  in  the  castle  of 
Deva  in  the  November  following.  From  this  time  the 
cause  of  Socinianism  in  Transylvania  declined.  Dr. 
Thomas  Rees  (in  1818)  estimated  the  number  of  Soc>- 
nians  in  that  country  at  about  60,(K)0.  Poland  and 
Transylvania  are  the  only  countries  on  the  Continent 
where  Socinianism  obtained  an  extensive  and  public 
establishment. 

Even  as  early  as  the  first  dawning*  of  the  Re- 
formation, antitrinitarianism  appears  to  have  been  not 
without  its  advocates  in  England.  Bartholomew  Lcgult 
and  Edward  Wightman  were  burnt  for  this  heresy, 
tl»e  one  in  West  Smithfield  and  the  other  at  Litch- 
field, in  the  year  1611 ; but  Socinianism  seems  to 
have  been  first  openly  avowed  in  this  country  by  John 
Biddle , in  the  time  of  the  usurpation.  He  narrowly 
escaped  being  sentenced  to  the  stake  by  the  Westminster 
''Assembly  of  Divines,”  and  died  in  prison  in  1662. 
The  founder  of  the  modem  school  of  Unitartanism  in 
England  was  Dr.  Priestley.  He  retired  to  the  United 
States  in  1794,  and  died  there  in  1804.  To  his  writings 
and  influence  the  progress  of  Socinianism  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  must  be  chiefly  ascribed. 
Among  his  principal  coadjutors  may  be  mentioned  the 
Rev.  'Hieophilus  Lindsey,  a benefited  clergyman,  who, 
in  1773,  resigned  his  living,  and  afterwards  collected  a 
society  of  persons  of  his  own  principles  in  Essex  Street, 
Strand.  Several  other  clergymen  embraced  the  same 
system  ; t rit.  Drs.  Chambers,  Jebb,  and  Disney ; Messrs. 
Evanson,  Gilbert  Wakefteld,  and  Stone.  All  the  efforts 
of  Priestley,  Lindsey,  and  others,  however,  accomplished 
little  more  than  the  conversion  of  the  teachers  of 
ArianiBm  among  the  Dissenters  into  Socinians,  who 
exerted  themselves  with  tolerable  success  to  disseminate 
their  principles  in  their  respective  congregations.  Of 
the  places  now  occupied  by  Socinian  congregations 


throughout  England,  amounting  to  206.  only  36,  or  SOCI- 
liitlc  more  than  a sixth,  have  been  erected  by  persons  of  N1AN8. 
those  sentiments.  The  greater  part  are  maintained  by 
the  old  Presbyterian  endowments ; and  out  of  the  whole 
number  not  more  than  six  can  boast  of  large  congrega- 
lions.  In  I.ondnn,  the  Arians  and  Unitarians,  calling 
themselves  English  Presbyterians,  are  reduced  to  ten 
congregations,  of  which  all  but  three  or  four  are  very 
inconsiderable.  Their  colleges  at  Hackney.  Exeter, 
and  Warrington  are  extinct;  and  that  at  York,  which 
alone  survives,  is  said  to  be  in  a declining  state.  (See 
Jewish  Conder’s  Analytical  and  Comparative  Fine  of 
all  Religions , 8vo.  1S38,  p.  562,  563.) 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  Socinians  have 
170  congregations.  Of  these.  130  are  concentrated  in 
the  Slate  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  principal  towns  of 
the  eastern  part  of  that  Slate  the  Socinians  embrace 
most  of  the  wealth,  and  literary  and  political  influence. 

In  Boston  they  have  12  societies,  averaging  about  600. 
Elsewhere  their  congregations  are  very  small,  and  their 
influence  is  scarcely  felt. 

The  doctrine  of  (he  modem  Socinians  varies  greatly 
from  that  maintained  by  Socinus  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers.  Socinus  held  that  our  blessed  Lord  was  a man, 
but  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  on  this  account 
God's  only  begotten  Son,  and  was  moreover  constituted 
the  Son  of  God  by  his  resurrection.  He  believed  that 
Christ  Is  entitled  to  divine  worship,  and  that  after  he 
was  born,  and  before  be  entered  upon  the  office  assigned 
him  by  his  Father , he  was  in  heaven  and  remaiued 
there  some  time ; that  nothing  can  be  more  incom- 
patible than  a free  pardon  and  satisfaction ; and  that  in 
remitting  the  punishment  of  our  sins  by  Jesus  Christ,  no 
propitiation  intervened ; but  God  hath  from  his  free- 
will exhibited  himself  so  propitious  to  us  in  Christ,  as 
not  to  exact  the  punishment  of  our  sins,  though  he  might 
justly  have  done  it.  Sucinus  allowed  not  only  that  the 
death  of  Christ  and  the  shedding  of  his  blood  for  us, 
was  an  offering  and  sacrifice  to  God,  but  that  this  sacri- 
fice may  be  said  to  have  been  offered  up  for  our  sins  in 
order  to  their  being  forgiven ; and  this  sacrifice,  so  far 
as  it  was  expiatory,  was  not  offered  on  the  cross,  but  in 
heaven  itself  after  the  resurrection. 

The  modern  Socinians  deny  not  only  the  miraculous 
conception,  but  also  that  any  worship  is  due  to  Jesus 
Christ.  They  assert  that  our  Lord  had  no  existence 
until  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ; and  that,  being  a man 
like  ourselves,  though  endowed  with  a large  portion  of 
the  divine  wisdom,  the  only  objects  of  his  mission  were 
to  teach  the  efficacy  of  repentance  w ithout  an  atonement, 
as  a medium  of  the  divine  favour — to  exhibit  an  example 
for  our  imitation — to  seal  bin  doctrine  with  his  blood, 
and,  in  his  resurrection'  from  the  dead,  to  indicate  the 
certainty  of  our  resurrection  at  the  last  day.  The 
modern  Socinians  also  deny  “utterly”  the  universal 
inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  aud  New  Testa- 
ment. 

See  The  Racovian  Catechism , edited  by  Dr.  T.  Rees, 

8vo.  1818;  Toulmin,  Life,  of  Socinus,  8vo.  1777; 

Lindsey,  Historical  View  of  the  State  of  the  Unitarian 
Doctrine  and  Worship , &c.  8vo.  1783;  Manchester 
Socinian  Controversy . 1825 ; Belsham,  Calm  Inquiry 
and  Answer  to  Wilber  force. 

SOCK,  I D.  socke ; Ger.  sock ; Sw.  tocka  ; A, 

So'cuLOUt,  >S.  toco;  Fr.  soeque ; It.  soceo ; Lat. 

So'cking.  J soccus , which  Vomim  derives  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  Wachler  from  the  Phrygian  : 2vrxo*,  *,e 
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SOCK,  observes,  sunt  cat'camrnta  Phrygia  apud  Hctychium. 

See  the  Quotation  from  Kennelt. 

CRATIC.  For  that  law  mch  wherein  the  us’d  to  tread, 

i — — - Marching  in  greaves,  a helmet  ou  her  head. 

Drayton.  The  Baron*'  hart,  book  ii. 

And  be  it  sa‘ul  of  thee, 

8hakrspuarv,  thou  hadst  «■  smooth  a comic  vein. 

Fitting  the  toeh,  ami  in  thy  natural  brain. 

As  stnmg  conception,  and  aa  clear  a rage, 

As  any  one  that  traffic' d with  the  stage. 

Id.  To  Henry  Reynold*,  Elf. 
Th*n  to  the  well -trod  stnge  anon. 

If  Jenson's  U-ariurd  tod  b*  on, 

Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  fancy’s  child, 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

Milton.  I,’ A U tyro,  V.  131. 

Amongst  the  rest  you  shall  behold  one  pair,  the  feet  of  which 
were,  in  tin  t*s  past,  torkleti,  hut  are  now  through  the  change  of 
time  (that  alters  all  things)  very  strangely  become  the  legs  of  a 
knight  and  a courtier. 

Ileaumomt  and  Fletcher.  The  H'vat  ate  Hater,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

It  was  his  } Borde’s]  custom  to  drinke  water  three  days  in  a week, 
to  wi-ar  constantly  a shirt  of  hair,  and  every  n ght  to  hang  his 
shroud  anil  tochtng  or  burial-slicrrt  at  his  beef's  feet,  according  aa 
he  had  done,  as  I conceive,  while  he  was  a Carthusian. 

Hood.  Athena  Oxonieniet,  |iart  i.  p.  74. 
Great  Fletcher  never  tread*  in  buskins  here, 

Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  tacit  appear. 

Ih-yden.  .Hue-  Flechme . 

The  soccus  was  a slight  kind  of  covering  for  the  feet,  whence 
the  fashion  and  name  of  our  sorAs  are  derived.  The  comedians 
wore  these. 

Kenned.  Roman  Antiytritiea,  part  ii.  book  V.  eh.  VI. 

SOCKET,  Fr.  touchrUe,  diminutive  of  touche,  the 
stock  or  trunk.  See  the  first  Quotation  from  Plinie- 

The  stem  or  trunk ; that  in  which  any  thing;  is  set  or 
fixed,  ingrafted  or  inserted. 

Two  goodly  beacons,  wet  in  watches  stead. 

Therein  gave  light,  and  flam’d  continually  ; 

For  they  of  living  fire  most  aubtillv 
Were  made,  and  set  in  silver  tor  At  it  bright. 

Cover'd  with  lid*  devis’d  of  substance  sly, 

That  ruddy  they  shut  and  own  might. 

Sjwntrr.  Fame  (jmeene,  book  ii.  can.  9. 

And  lastly,  that  the  imp*  stand  so  close  burke  to  harke  in  the 
sec iet,  that  a man  may  not  sec  brtweene  it  and  the  stoclre. 

Holland.  IVinie,  book  xvii.  ch.  xiv. 

And  both  of  them  (as  well  the  blacke  as  the  white)  [ellebtire] 
serve  in  a rollutiun  to  strengthen  and  keep*  them  fast  in  their 
mxhett,  if  they  be  boy  led  iu  viuegre. 

Id.  Jh.  book  nv.  eh.  xiiL 

Besides  these  also  he  found  sundrie  pillere  of  braiee,  and  tochelt 
of  latton. 

Ho/inthed.  The  Description  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  322.  book  iL 
ch.  xiii. 

Dry  sorrow  in  his  stupid  eyes  appears, 

For,  wanting  nourishment,  he  wanted  tears  ; 
lit*  eye-balls  in  their  hollow  tochett  sink. 

Drydcn.  /Women  and  Arctic,  book  i. 

When  they  change  tacks  they  throw  the  vessel  up  in  the  wind, 
ease  off  the  sheet,  and  bring  the  heel  or  tack-end  of  the  yard  to 
the  other  end  of  the  boat,  and  the  sheet  in  like  manner  { there  are 
notches  or  tochett  at  each  end  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  ead  of 
the  yard  fixes. 

Cook,  t oy ogee,  voL  iv.  book  iii.  ch.  ii.  p.  16. 

SOCRATIC,  adj.  i For  the  application  of  these 
Socra'tical,  I words  to  a mode  of  discourse, 

SoCR  A Vic  ally,  ( commonly  pursued  by  Socrates, 

So'chatist.  J see  the  Quotation  from  Watts. 

There  arose  a great  question  between  Pythagoras’s  disciples  and 
the  scholars  of  Socrates.'  foe  that  the  SocraiitU*  said  it  was  better 
aud  more  commodious  that  all  things  should  be  in  commotion. 

Ufart in.  Starring*  of  Fnetlet,  (1554.) 


There  are  three  sorts  of  disputation,  in  wliirh  there  ate  some  80- 
forms  and  orders  observed,  and  which  axv  distinguished  by  these  CRATIC. 
threw  names,  vis.,  Socrat ic,  forensic,  and  academic,  that  is,  the  — 
disputes  of  the  schools.  80EFUL. 

Haiti.  On  the  Mind,  part  i.  ch.  xii. 

The  Sacralical  way  is  managed  by  questions  and  ante  ere  in 
such  a manner  as  thia,  via..  If  1 would  lead  a person  into  ihe  be- 
lief of  a heaven  ami  a hell,  or  a future  statu  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, I might  begin  in  tame  such  manner  of  inquiry,  and  suppose 
the  most  obvious  and  easy  answers. 

Q.  Does  not  God  govern  the  woild  ? Ac. 

Id.  /k  ch.  xi. 

It  is  such  a pleasure  to  be  non-plus’d  in  mood  and  figure,  that 
you  had  rather  be  snapped  in  the  mouse-trap  of  a syllo^i-m,  that 
treated  tocrahcaUy  and  gentrely. 

Goodman.  I tinier  Keening  Conference,  part  iii. 

It  has  been  usual,  among  the  admirers  of  Socratie  morality,  to 
Compare  ii  with  the  evangelical. 

Knox.  Work*,  vol.  ii,  p.  370.  Winter  Evening  1 7, 

SOD,  todden , past  participle  of  tret  he. 

And  as  a smith  to  harden  any  took 

(Broad  axe  or  mattocke)  in  Ins  trough  doth  mole 

The  rvd-hote  substance,  that  so  foment  is, 

II  makes  the  cold  waue  strait  to  seethe  and  hisse  ; 

8o  eod,  and  bird  his  eye  about  the  stake. 

Chapman,  Homer.  OJyttey,  book  ix. 

2 Boy.  All  the  rest, 

Except  the  captain,  are  in  limbo  pal  rum. 

When*  they  lye  end  in  nark. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Captain,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

The  knight  caused  him  to  lie  k*|4  eertvine  daies  and  nights 
from  the  sea,  meat  set  afore  him  he  greedtlie  duuoured,  and  did  eat 
fish  both  raw  and  tod. 

Hahntked.  The  Ihtlaey  of  England,  vol.  it.  p.  290.  King  John, 

Anno  ISO! 

Sod,  D.  node,  hoade.  It  is  perhaps  sod,  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  strike,  to  boil ; aud,  consequentially,  wetted, 
soaked,  or  steeped  in  water;  and  applied  to 

Lumps  of  wet,  or  moist,  or  damp  turf. 

She  therefore  to  encourage  her  people  against  the  enimin, 
mounted  vp  into  an  high  place  raised  vp  of  turfss  and  tod*  made 
for  the  nonce,  out  of  the  which  she  made  a long  and  veric  pithie 
oration. 

Hotuuked.  The  Hitt  or g of  England , book  iv.  ch.  x. 

He  (Adrian]  caused  a great  trench  to  be  cast  oorrthwart  the 
land  from  the  mouth  of  Tine  to  the  riner  of  Kske,  and  a wall  to 
be  made  on  the  inner  side  of  the  same,  of  turfu  and  eodi. 

Id.  The  Hiitory  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  88.  Mogatl. 

Yellow  sheaves  from  rich  Ceres  her  cottage  had  crown’d, 

Green  rushes  were  strew ’d  on  her  floor. 

Her  casement,  sweet  woodbines  crept  wantonly  round, 

And  deck'd  the  tod  scats  at  bee  door. 

Cunningham.  Content. 

SODA  LIT Y,  Fr.  todalili ; It.  sodalizio  ; Lat.  sodaU't , 
quasi  sedales,  quod  una  sederent  ctsenlque : because 
they  sit  and  take  meat  together.  Fcstus. 

Companionship  at  meat,  at  the  table ; generally 
companionship,  fellowship,  society. 

Sodahtiet  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  whatsoever,  either  secular 
or  ecclesiastical.  Forth.  Sacra,  1633,  p.  180. 

A new  confraternity  was  instituted  in  Spain,  of  the  slaves  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  this  eodahty  established  with  large  indulgencica. 

SliUingJteet.  Seronmt. 

SODER.  See  Solder. 

SOEFUL.  Fr.  reai/,-  Scotch  tay,  zaye;  Ger.  sau t 
rate;  Sw.  «aa ; Vat, 

A pail,  a bucket.  Ray  calls  a ro  or  zoa  a tub  with 
two  ears,  to  carry  on  a slang;  or  woudt-n  bar. 

No  more  than  a pump  grown  dry  will  yield  any  water,  unlees 
you  )iour  a little  water  into  it  first,  and  then  for  one  bason-ful  you 
may  fetch  up  to  many  eoefnlt. 

Mart.  An  Antidote  a gw /ut  Alheiem,  part  i.  book  ii.  cb.vi. 
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SOFA.  SOFAt  Arabic  sojfah ; a sofah,  a low  scat,  a small 
— bank  of  earth.  Thomson.  The  A.  S.  twtef-ian  (see 
80 FT.  ^ Svvkven)  is  dormirt,  to  sleep,  to  lull  to  sleep. 

The  king  seeing  his  brother  enter  the  room  with  Belsnra  in  his 
band,  he  leaped  off  from  the  on  which  tie  sat  and  cry’d  out, 
’Ti»  he  ! *tis  my  Abdalla!  The  Guardian,  No.  198, 

Thus  first  necessity  invented  stools, 

Convenience  next  suggested  elbow-chairs. 

And  luxury  th*  accomplish'd  oof*  last. 

Cowp-r.  T\t  Talk,  book  L 

Sopa  it*  a slight  alteration  of  the  Arabic  word  soffah, 
**  a bench,”  originally  signifying  a stone-bench  in  front 
of  a house  on  which  the  visitors  sat  in  order,  for  the 
notion  of  “arrangement  in  order,”  of ‘‘drawing  out  in 
array,”  is  that  from  which  this  word  is  derived.  This 
indispensable  and  almost  only  article  of  furniture  in  an 
Asiatic  saloon,  has  undergone  a considerable  change  in 
its  transit  to  an  European  apartment.  In  the  East  it 
consists  of  a broad  platform  unt  four  inches  high,  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall  on  three  sides  of  the  room  ; on  this 
are  laid  closely  stuffed  mattresses,  and  large  pillows  or 
cushions  about  six  feet  in  breadth  and  four  in  height  are 
placed  against  the  wall.  These  cushions  and  maitrcsses 
are  covered  with  chintz  or  brocade,  according  to  the 
means  of  (he  master  of  the  house.  Such  Sofas,  though 
very  inconvenient  as  seats  according  to  our  fashion,  are 
well  adapted  for  a reclining  posiure  or  silting  cross- 
legged,  as  is  usual  in  the  Ea*t,  where  they  serve  as  beds 
by  night  and  as  seats  by  day.  In  the  houses  of  the 
great,  the  whole  area  of  the  principal  apartment,  with 
the  exception  of  a narrow  space  on  the  side  of  the  door, 
is  filled  by  a platform  about  four  feet  in  height,  and 
ascended  by  three  or  four  steps,  which  is  in  fact  the 
divan  or  “place  of  assemblage,”  surrounded  on  three 
aides  by  a Sotfah  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
room  by  a low  balustrade  on  the  fourth.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  a fine  mat,  and  the  Sofa  sometimes  with 
rich  carpeting,  usually  with  silk  or  chintz.  Hence 
apartments  so  fitted  up,  ami  the  Sofa  itself,  are  commonly, 
but  incorrectly,  called  dlvdn  by  the  Europeans  esta- 
blished in  Turkey.  The  word  Sofa  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  French  and  English  languages 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  XVlIih  century,  but  in  the 
former  it  is  now  little  used,  and  seem9  to  have  signified 
a very  wide  bed,  or  a raised  and  cur|>eted  platform, 
rather  than  a couch.  An  exact  representation  of  the 
Turkish  Soffit  is  given  in  the  plates  (particularly  pi.  lxiii.) 
of  Murddjah  d’Ohssou’s  Tableau  deF  Empire  Olhoman, 
(iv.  174.  8vo.  Eld.)  Dictiottnaire  de  V Academie,  v.  Sofa, 
Canapb. 

SOFI,  more  properly  SOri,  the  general  name  of  the 
mystical  ascetics  so  numerous  in  the  East,  is  either  a 
corruption  of  the  Greek  word  sophos,  or  derived  from 
the  woollen  robe  worn  by  those  devotees,  as  lias  been 
already  observed  in  the  account  of  the  diflereni  orders  of 
Dervishes  given  in  a former  part  of  this  work,  ( Eitcyc . 
Mclrop.  xx.  713.) 

SOFT,  adj.  I D.  uzeft,  *afl ; Ger.  tan  ft ; A.  S. 

So'pten,  v.  I soft,  perhaps  from  surfed,  stoefl, 

So'fti.y,  sopitus,  past  participle  of  svrf-ian, 

So'ptness,  > (see  Sweven,)  sopire , tenire. 

So'fte.ner,  Gentle,  quiet,  placid,  lulling, 

So'itenino,  n.  soothing  ; tender,  delicate,  eflemi- 

So'ptuno.  nate ; pliant  or  pliable,  (met  sim- 

ple.) 

To  soften ; to  mollify,  to  soothe,  to  assuage,  to 
relax,  to  melt. 


We  reverenced*  Reson.  and  romed  forth  tofleiicke 
And  raetto  with  a master.  , 

Piet*  I'L.nhmun,  Titian,  fid.  243. 

Or  what  thing  wenten  y*  out  to  *e,  A man  cluthid  with  oofie 
dothis  ? Lo  thri  that  two  clothid  with  oofie  clothis  turn  in  housis 
of  kyogis.  Hulsf.  \Uuhne,  ch.  xi. 

Other  whst  went  ye  oute  for  to  w*  ? A man  clothed  in  sofie  rty- 
raent?  Behold  they  that  w««re  to ft  clothyngare  in  kynges  houses. 

Btb/e,  Anno  1551. 


BrUheren,  if  a man  bo  jieupied  in  ouy  gilt,  ghe  that  hen 
ipyrytual  en forme  ghe  such  ixm  m spy  ryt  oi  mflneiie,  bihuldyngc 
thuilf  lest  (hot  thou  be  temptul. 


Hit /if.  Gaiaikiet,  ch,  vi, 

And  I my  ailf  Poul  biaeche  ghi>u  hi  the  myldrnesse  and  m/I- 
nette  of  Crut,  which  in  the  face  ante  meke  among  ghou,  and  I 
absent  txi*:e  m ghou.  Id.  2 Corgnth.  ch.  x. 

I Paul*  my  sclfc  beseeh  you  hy  the  mckene*  and  m/Jnei  of 
Chryste,  whiche  when  1 am  presente  amange  you  am  of  do 
rvputacion,  hut  air.  bold«  toworde  you  beynge  absent. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Under  a ahepherd  mft  and  negligent, 

Tho  wolf  hath  many  a shepe  and  laxnbe  to  rent. 

Chaucer.  The  Dodourei  Tale , V.  11971. 
Fro  Jeruitalem  vnto  Burgoiae 
Tber  nig  a fairer  necke  iwie 
To  fde  bow  anwoth  and  m ft  it  it. 

Id.  The  Roinant  of  the  Rote,  p,  175. 
And  toft  unto  himgelf  he  aayed  : Fie 
Upon  a lord  that  wul  h-ve  no  mereie. 

hi.  The  Knighlei  Tale,  v.  1724. 
Out  at  the  dure  he  goth  ful  prively, 

Whan  that  he  uw  his  time,  taflr/g. 

Id.  The  Retei  T*.f,  V.  4054. 
Now  were  they  easts,  now  were  they  wood, 

In  hem  1 left  both  harme  and  good, 

Now  »orc  without  al>ggement, 

Now  mflening  with  the  oiutement, 

It  loflene d here,  and  priked  there, 

Thin  COM  and  anger  together  were. 

id.  The  Romani  of  Ike  Rote,  p.  185. 

In  hard*  weyes  men  gone  to/ie, 

And  cr  tbei  ciimbe  auise  them  ofle. 

Gower.  Canf.  Am.  book  ill. 
Th*  waters  fall  with  difference  discreet. 

Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call ; 
like  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  alt. 

Speu*er.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii  can.  12. 
While*  every  score  the  humour  gweet  embayd. 

And  alombring  oafi  my  hart  did  steal*  away, 

Me  seemed  by  my  side  a myall  mayd 

Her  daintic  limbes  full  loft/g  down  did  lay. 

Ib.  th.  book  i.  can  9. 

— — - Because  he  mark’d  and  saw 

The  free  spectators,  subject  to  no  law, 

Having  well  eat  and  drunk*,  the  rites  being  done, 

Were  to  be  staid  with  ooflneuei,  and  wonoo 
With  something  that  was  acceptably  new. 

Ben  Jonto*.  Horace. 
The  siren*  will  so  soften  with  their  song, 

(Shrill,  and  in  sensual]  appetite  no  strong.) 

His  loose  affirctions.  that  he  giurs  them  head. 

Chapman.  Hooter.  Odyuetf,  book  xii. 

Asp.  Thou  art  some  prating  fellow, 

One  that  hath  studyml  uut  a trick  to  talk 
And  move  toft -hearted  people. 

Heaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Mai  .it  Tragedy,  act  V. 
The  mfteil  body  in  the  world  will  sa  invincibly  resist  the  coming 
together  of  any  other  two  bodies,  if  it  be  not  put  out  of  the  way. 
but  remaiu  between  them,  a*  the  hardest  that  can  be  found  or 
imagined. 

Locke.  Of  Human  Undemanding,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  102. 

A lady  all  in  white,  with  laurel  crown'd, 

Who  clos'd  the  rear,  and  lo/Hg  pac’d  along, 

Repeating  to  herself  the  former  sang. 

Drydtn.  The  Flower  and  the  Lem/. 
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90FT  There  being  only  »'«'*  few  Ditbebts  to  be  exreptcd,  (such  u 

* Plutarch  and  Atticus.)  who  out  of  a certain  toflnnt  and  tend  cm*** 

oqj  ^ of  nature,  that  they  might  free  the  wre  gired  God  from  the  impu- 
'_*  . tation  of  trib,  would  needs  set  up  betides  him  an  ewil  aoul  or 
~ daemon  also  in  the  world  self-existent,  to  bear  all  the  blame  of  them, 
CuAwarlh.  Intellect  *al  Syttem,  book  L ch  U.  foL  369. 

Thus*  toftrsert  and  expedient-mongers  ihake  their  heads  so 
strong!}-,  that  we  can  hear  their  pockets  jingle. 

Sseift. 

Upon  more  mature  consideration  they  came  at  last  to  this  con- 
clusion : to  impose  the  creed  as  before,  and  to  qualify  the  seeming 
harshness  of  the  damnatory  clause*  by  a mftenmg  ru  brick. 
fVal*rlond.  H'rirkt,  sol.  if.  p.  306.  The  Reasonableness  o f Retain- 
ing the  Alhanatian  Creed. 

Some  of  them  now  and  then  got  op,  and  said  something  after 
the  manner  of  then  first  harangue*;  and  one  sung  a very  agm*- 
aWe  air,  with  a degree  of  softness  and  melody  which  we  could  not 
have  expected. 

Chat,  Foyages,  sol.  si.  book  iii.  ch.  xiii.  p-  244. 

It  [polite  learning]  haa  a secret,  but  powerful  influence  in 
toft  mm g *nd  meliorating  the  disposition. 

Km*.  Harks,  soL  ill.  p.  284.  liberal  Education. 

SOGALGINA,  tti  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Cassini ; the  name  is  an  anagram  of  Galineoga,  a nearly 
related  genus-  It  belongs  to  the  class  Syngmetia^  order 
Suprrjtua,  and  natural  order  Composittr-Senecionidrcc- 
HcUniea.  Generic  character  : florets  of  the  ray,  female, 
bilabiate ; lips  of  the  disk  faatigiate,  the  rays  eery  un- 
equal, outer  ones  linguieform ; achetiia  triquetrously 
turbinate ; branches  of  the  styles  in  the  hermaphrodite 
florets  terminating  each  in  a long,  filiform  appendage ; 
pappus  in  one  series  conforming  to  the  pinnate  palese. 

This  genus  is  separated  from  Galinsoga , and  con- 
tains but  one  known  species,  8.  balbitioiden,  a trichoto- 
mous,  branched  herb,  native  of  Mexico,  with  entire  or 
dentately  jagged  leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 

SOGGY.  Gifford  had  not  met  with  the  word  else- 
where : 41  I have  heard  it  applied  (he  adds)  to  hay  that 
has  been  cut  too  early,  and  sweats  as  it  lies  in  heaps.*’ 
Perhaps  from  A.  S.  ntggan,  to  suck,  to  absorb. 

Co*.  How  now,  Miti* ! what'*  that  you  consider  so  seriously  ? 

M it.  Troth,  that  which  doth  essentially  please  me,  the  warping 
condition  of  this  green  and  soggy  multitude. 

Hen  J owen.  Every  Man  oui  of  kit  Humour,  act  i»L  SC.  2. 

SOGINES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Colcoptcrout 
insects. 

Generic  character . Antmiuc  compressed,  the  third 
and  fourth  joints  longer  than  the  remainder,  the  former 
longest,  ail  with  an  elevated  line  above;  palpi  six, 
robust,  the  terminal  joint  of  the  external  maxillary  ones 
obtusely  truncated,  and  longer  than  the  third,  which  is 
clavote ; lahrum  very  narrow,  transverse,  obsoletely 
notched  ; mandibles  stout,  rather  obtuse,  striated  above ; 
head  large ; thorax  with  an  elevated  line  on  each  side 
near  the  posterior  angle ; body  depressed ; elytra  with 
the  tip  narrowed  and  emarginaied  ; wings  two,  ample; 
tarsi  pentameroos,  anterior  pahr  in  the  males  with  three 
dilated  joints. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Carabua  punctulalut ; Illiger,  Kaf 
Brent,  vol.  i.  p.  175  ; »S.  punctulalut,  Stephens,  Britt. 
Ent.  ( Man dibn lata, ) vol.  i.  p.  112.  Found  in  Europe, 
and,  but  very  rarely,  in  the  west  of  England. 

SOJA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  from  Sdyja,  the 
name  of  a sauce  prepared  from  the  seeds  by  the  Japanese. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  Diadrfphia,  order  Decandria, 
and  natural  family  Leguminous.  Generic  character; 
calyx  furnished  with  two  bracteas  at  the  base,  five-cleft, 
having  two  of  the  teeth  approximate  or  combined  at  the 
base;  corolla  papilionaceous;  vexitlum  ovate,  with  a 
short  claw ; keel  oblong,  straight ; stameus  dtadelphous ; 


legume  oblong,  two  to  five-seeded ; seeds  intercepted  SOJA. 
by  cellular  substance,  ovate,  compressed.  — 

One  species  is  known  of  this  genus,  kispida ; it  ia 
an  erect,  hispid,  annual  plant,  a native  of  Japan,  v— v^' 
Moluccas,  dec.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  and  the  corollas 
violaceous,  and  somewhat  racemose. 

SOIL,  i.e.  attoil , q.  v. 

But  now  bicause  he  sjreaketh  of  oure  sophystrie ; let  n consider 
how  substantially*  the  man  soyleth  the  first  reason,  that  he 
woulde  were  rekrned  so  Ivghte. 

Sir  J ‘homos  More.  H'oriet,  fuL  G‘26.  Against  Tyndall. 

Soil,  Fr.  sol ; It.  tuolo  ; Lat.  tolum. 

The  earth,  land,  ground ; land,  with  reference  to  its 
produce. 

I saw  Troye  fall  down  in  burning  ginks  ; 

Neptunua  (own  dene  raxed  from  the  toil. 

Surrey.  I'irgtl.  jfirir,  book  it. 

Whereof  if  some  but  simple  seeme,  consider  well  the  soyte. 

They  grew  not  all  at  home,  some  came  from  forreyo*  firldes, 

The  which  (perease J set  here  again*,  no  pleasant  wuuur  yveldae. 

G.  ff.  In  profit  of  Gatcmyn*. 

Twaa  said  of  old,  a saint  once  curst  the  soil, 

So  barren  and  so  hungry,  that  no  toil 
Could  ever  make  it  any  thing  to  bear, 

Nor  would  aught  pro*per  that  was  planted  there. 

Drayton.  The  Moon-Calf 
Nor  every  plant  on  every  toil  will  grow ; 

The  sallow  loves  the  watery  ground,  and  low ; 

The  marsh?*.  alders  ; nature  seems  t'  ordain 
The  rocky  cliff  for  the  wild  ash's  reign  ( 

The  hairful  yew  to  northern  blasts  assigns ; 

To  shores  the  myrtles,  snd  to  mounts  the  vines. 

Dryden.  Firgil.  Georgia,  book  la. 

The  vine  is  more  affected  by  the  difference  of  toiit  than  any 
other  fruit-tree. 

Smith.  Health  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  book  L ch.  sL 

Soil,  v Goth  sauljan ; A.  S.  tryl-ian  ; Ger. 

Soil,  I xalen ; Sw.  toola ; Fr.  touiiler ; It. 

Soi'lino,  >*ogliarc.  To  toil  or  sully  is 
Soi'linexs,  I To  dirt,  to  file,  or  defile,  to  pollute, 

Soj'u're.  J to  slain,  to  tarnish. 

A soiled  horse ; a horsed  cleansed  or  purged  of  his 
foulness  by  spring  grass. 

Besides  them  both  upon  the  toiled  gras 
The  dead  corse  of  an  armed  knight  was  spred, 

Whose  armour  all  with  blood  betprincled  was. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qwmf,  book  ii.  can  l. 

Tire  whiles  my  handes  I [Pilate]  waaht  in  purity 
The  while*  my  aoule  was  soy  Id  with  fowle  iniquity. 

Id.  A.  book  ij.  can.  7, 

Which  fleshy  accustoming  without  the  soul's  union  and  com- 
mixture of  intellectual  delight  is  rather  a sotting  than  a fulfilling 
of  marriage- rites. 

Miltim.  Hor it,  vol.  i.  fol.  206.  The  Doclrmt  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce. 

Make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  silver  and  tin,  and  observe 
whether  it  yield  no  toihnest  more  than  ailvrr. 

Bacon.  Physiological  Remains, 

It  will  be  sweeter  and  deaner  than  brass  alone,  which  yieldeth 
a tnlmete.  Id.  A. 

He  merits  well  to  haw  her,  that  doth  seeke  her. 

Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soy  here. 

Shaispnrt.  Troy/ut  and  Cretmda,  act  iv.  sc.  1,  fol.  95. 

The  fitchsw,  nor  the  soyled  horse,  goes  tot 
With  a more  riotous  appetite. 

Id.  King  Lear , act  iv.  sc.  6.  foL  303. 

The  place  which  is  shown  for  the  haven,  ia  on  a level  with  the 
town,  and  has  pmhnhly  been  stopped  up  by  the  great  heaps  of 
dirt  that  the  »e«  has  i brown  into  it ; for  all  the  tot!  on  that  side  of 
Ravenna  has  been  left  there  insensibly  by  the  sea’s  discharging 
itself  upon  it  for  many  ages.  Addison.  Italy,  p.  76. 
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SOJOURN,  v.  1 F r.  •ijourncr ; It.  soggionare  ; 
So'journ,  n.  I Du  Cange  says  diumare , diem 
So'julknek,  C exigcre,  morari,  nodris  sdjourner. 
Sojourning,  n.  J Menage  and  Skinner  suppose  it 
to  be  tub-  diu mart.  (q.  cL)  ad  lemput  teu  aliquot  die* 
commorari,  to  tarry  or  abide  for  a lime,  for  some  days. 

To  tarry,  abide,  stay,  dwell,  to  remain,  to  reside ; k. 
for  a time,  for  days. 


frr  held  pci  long  wow.  R.  Brum ie,  p.  246. 

The  Englb  IrVnges  turned,  pei  mot  do  uomore, 

But  towmtd  pj»u  a while  iu  rest  a Bango-re- 

Up.  3. 

Seth  lie  h«  scide  pe  frere.  he  #u/-«r»*ep  with  ous  frere*. 

Fieri  Plonhman.  Amor,  fuL  167. 
Sojourned  han  these  marcbonts  io  that  Uxm 
A certain  time,  as  felt  to  hir  plcsance. 

Chaucer.  7V  Mam  of  Lcacet  Tale,  v.  4668. 

With  Delight  she  halt  enpsair, 

For  both  they  dweilec  in  o’  tour, 

As  long  as  youth  is  in  season. 

They  dwellen  in  one  mansion. 

Id.  Vu  Ilomant  of  the  Ram,  p.  207. 

And  there  he  dwelt*  for  a while. 

Till  afterwarifo  in  to  that  yli, 

Fro  when  he  cam,  ajrene  he  tourneth, 

Where  alt  bis  life  that  he  mourn  elk 
Amunge  the  Urtkes,  fall  that  he  dyde. 

Oowrr,  Ctmf.  Atm.  look  v. 

Paine*.  Good  Lords,  make  all  the  speedie  hast  you  may. 
Say,  mcle  G luces  ter,  if  our  hruthcr  come, 

W here  shall  we  toioume.  till  our  coronation  ? 

Skakipfa.ee.  Richard  III.  act  iii.  SC.  1.  fol.  186. 

Thee  I revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 

Eacap*t  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detain'd 
In  that  obscuce  mourn. 

J UUcM.  Parmdue  l rat,  book  iii.  1. 13. 


Thy  life  hath  yet  been  private,  moat  part  spent 
At  home,  scarce  view'd  the  GaUitran  towns, 

And  once  a year  Jerusalem,  few  days 
Short  ujoum. 

kL  Faradue  Regained,  book  iii.  1.  232. 

For  we  are  strangers  before  tbre,  and  *oi'«rwrr»  like  all  our 
fathers  ; our  dnyes  are  like  the  shadowe  vpon  the  earth,  and  there 
is  none  abiding. 

B*ble,  Ammo  1683.  1 Chroayde,  ch.  xxix-  V.  15. 

Now  the  tejoumimr  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  dwelt  in 
Egypt,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

Bible,  Exodut,  eh.  ziL  v.  40. 
Within  the  fane  a stone  of  sable  hue 
Stood  where  the  Amaioiw  their  victims  slew ; 

Who  held  it  lawlcHs,  when  they  tojmirh'd  here, 

To  slay  the  sheep,  or  sacrifice  the  steer  j 
Instead  of  these  the  full-fed.  pamper'd  steed 
Was  doom’d,  a victim  at  this  fane,  to  bleed. 

Racket.  Aryotuiutict  of  Apoilomut  Rhodmt,  book  i. 

Henry  Byram  was  I torn  near  Dunster  in  Somersetshire  on  the 
last  of  Aug.  16S0,  and  in  Act  term  1597  woa  sent  to  Exeter 
Coll,  where  he  continued  in  the  condition  of  a ttyouner  till  he 
was  elected  a student  of  Ch.  Ch.  21  December,  1599. 

Wood.  Athena;  Oronientet,  part  ii.  p.  429. 

SOKEN,  A.  S.  socne , (see  Soc,  ante.)  toll.  Tyrrwhitt. 
Privilege  assumed  of  taking  toll. 

Toll  for  grinding  corn.  Cowell  nays,  “ There  is  bond 
tocorru  and  love  tocomt ; bond,  where  tenants  ore 
bound  to  grind  at  the  lord's  mill : love,  where  they  do  it 
freely  out  of  love  to  their  lord.”  Perhaps  where  the 
lord  allows  it  to  be  done  freely  or  without  paying  toll. 

Grct  taken  hath  this  miller  out  of  doufe 
W ith  whetc  and  malt  of  all  tbs  land  aboufe. 

Chaucer.  The  Revet  Tale,  v 3986. 


SO'LACK,  t>.  i Fr.  tolaeur ; It.  tollazzare  ; Sp.  SOLACE 
So 'lack,  r.  > solusa  i Lot.  solatium.  from  tolar  "v*  M 
Sola'ciouk.  J turn,  past  participle  of  *olarit  i.e.  ei, 
qui  solus  ac  derrUctut  ext,  bonam  span  facere , to  give 
hope,  to  encourage  the  solitary  and  forsaken.  Gene- 
rally, 

To  encourage,  to  cheer,  to  comfort,  to  soothe,  to  re- 
create, to  console,  q.  v. 

Homs  forto  wend  to  child*  St  to  wife, 

To  vuitte  per  londes,  to  tolace  per  life. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  4, 

liis  tolace  was  slle  reft,  pat  scho  fro  him  waa  gun, 

Ne  no  soone  him  left,  hot  ging  Edward  alon. 

Id.  P.  252. 

And  sinful  ben  tolactde.  and  saved  by  pat  name 
And  j*  cailen  hjm  Criat 

Ptert  P/ouhman,  fol  367. 

And  brithcren  I preie  gho-u,  that  ghe  *utfn-  a word  of  tolace. 

Wietif.  Ehrewit,  ch.  xiii. 

And  thus  he  walketh  to  tolace 
Him  and  his  folke,  for  sweeter  place 
To  played  iu,  lie  may  not  fiode. 

Chancer.  The  Rm namt  qf  the  Rate,  p.  175. 

For  if  your  good  will  I lese, 

I mute  be  dead,  1 may  not  chcsO, 

And  if  that  thou  foryete  me. 

Mine  herte  shall  oeuer  iu  liking  bo 

Nur  elsewhere  find  tollace.  Jd.  lb.  p.  203. 

For  he  kepte  reucll,  daunsyng,  add  to/at,  and  suery  day  it  was 

newe  1o  begjn. 

lard  Berner t.  Frmuart.  Crrmjde,  voL  ii.  ch.  160.  p.  443, 

In  Chaucer  I am  sped, 

His  tales  I have  red, 

His  mater  is  delectable, 

Solactoui,  and  commendable. 

Shelton.  Philip  Sparote. 

The  Rotnysh  clergy  sailed  them  Mines  all  the  world*  ouer.  in 
the  aboundaunt  plroauret  of  Sodorae,  why  ch  were-  (as  the  prophet 
ruhearceth)  pry<le,  plenty  of  feadyng,  tulacgomee  pasty mes.  ydel> 
nessc,  and  croeltie.  Bale.  Eighth  Pot  ones,  part  it.  fol.  18. 

Thus  they  awhile  with  court  and  goodly  game 
Themselves  did  tolace  each  oue  with  hu  cL«me, 

Till  that  great  lady  thence  away  them  sought 
To  vew  her  castles  other  wondrous  frame. 

Spenoer.  Fame  Qaeene,  book  ii.  9. 

Unkindnease  past,  they  gan  of  tolace  treat. 

And  bathe  in  pJeaaatrace  nf  the  iuyous  shade. 

Which  shielded  them  against  the  buy  ling  heat. 

And,  with  greene  houghet  decking  a gloomy  glade, 

About  the  fountaine  like  a girlond  made. 

Id.  lb.  book  i.  can,  7. 

Did  he  open  so  to  us  this  hazardous  ami  accidental  door  of 
marriage,  to  shut  upon  us  like  the  gate  nf  death,  without  retract- 
ing or  returning,  without  permitting  to  change  the  worst,  most  in- 
supportable, most  unchristian  mischance  of  marriage  foe  all  the 
mischiefs  and  sorrows  that  can  ensue,  being  an  ordinance  that 
was  especially  given  as  a cordial  and  exhilarating  cup  of  tolace, 
the  better  to  Dear  our  other  crosses  and  afflictions? 

Milton.  The  Doctrine  and  Ditcipline  of  Divorce,  book  ii.  eh.  ix. 

A cause  supremo,  that  might  all  nature  steer, 

Avert  our  danger,  and  prevent  our  fear, 

Who  when  implor'd  might  timely  succour  give. 

Solace  our  anguish,  aud  our  wants  relieve. 

Blaekmare.  Creation,  hook  v. 

But  the  mind  having  a natural  propensity  to  pleasure  loves  to 
tolace  herself  in  the  contemplation  of  whatever  belonging  to  hex 
she  conceives  will  do  her  honour. 

Search.  Light  of  Mature,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  ch.  xxiv. 

The  ingenious  biographer  nf  the  poet  Gray  has  informed  us 
that  Ihe  moat  approved  productions  of  his  friend  were  brought 
forth  soon  after  the  death  of  one  whom  the  poet  loved.  Sorrow 
led  him  to  seek  for  tolace  of  the  muse. 

Knox,  fforki,  vol  i.  p.  274.  Ettayt,  No.  59. 
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SOLAN  SOLANDRA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  in 
DRA.  honour  of  Daniel  Charles  Sofonder.  LL.D.,  a disciple  of 
Linneus,  and  companion  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  his 
. - _, * J voyage  round  the  world.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Pen- 
tandria . order  Monogynia,  and  natural  order  Solanarete. 
Generic  character:  calyx  spaihuccons,  splitting  on  one 
aide,  cleft  at  apex ; corolla  large,  clavately  funnel- 
shaped  ; tube  long ; throat  inflated ; lobes  fringed ; 
berry  or  capsule  globosity  conical,  four-celled,  many- 
seeded. 

This  genus  consists  of  four  species,  climbing  and 
erect  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  America.  They  are 
very  showy,  the  flowers  heing  large  and  handsome, 
usually  of  a pale  yellow  colour. 

SOLANUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  from  a 
name  given  by  Pliny.  It  belongs  to  the  class  l*entar:- 
dria,  order  Monogynia.  and  natural  order  Solanacea f. 
Generic  character:  calyx  five,  rarely  four- cleft ; corolla 
rotate,  rarely  campauulate,  five,  rarely  four-cleft : stamens 
five  ; anthers  oblong,  connivent, dehiscing  by  two  pores 
at  apex ; berry  almost  globose,  two,  three,  or  four-celled. 

This  genus  consists  of  above  four  hundred  species, 
herbs  or  shrubs,  natives  of  warmer  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  principal  species  are  S.  tuberosum,  the  potato;  S. 
meiongma,  the  egg-plant;  S.  dulcamara , the  bitter- 
sweet. 

SO  LAR,  I Fr.  solairc ; It.  solare  ; Sp.  solar;  Lat. 

So'lart.  J solans , from  sol,  the  sun. 

Sunny;  of  or  pertaiuing  to  the  sun.  And  see  the 
Quotation  from  Locke. 

Ve  Adar  was  au  inlerratary  month,  added,  some  yearn,  unto 
the  other  twelve,  to  m*k«  the  solar  and  lunary  year  agree. 

Rate igh.  History  rf  the  World,  book  ii.  ch.  in.  fol.  144. 

Monetha  are  not  onely  lunary,  and  measured  by  the  moon,  but 
also  salary,  and  determinrd  by  the  motion  of  the  »uu  ; that  it,  the 
apace  wherein  the  sun  doth  pass  thirty  degrees  of  the  ecliptic. 

Sir  Thom* u Brotcn.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  ir.  ch.  xii.  p.  263. 

Onr  solar  system  consists  of  the  sun,  and  the  planets  'and 
comets  moving  about  it. 

Locke,  Element » of  Sutural  Philosophy,  ch.  lit 

The  corpuscles  that  make  up  the  beams  of  light  lx  salary 
effluviums,  or  minute  particles  ot  soma  ethereal  substance,  thrust- 
ing ou  one  another  from  the  lucid  body.  Buyfe. 

His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  way  ; 

Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given. 

Behind  the  cUmd-topt  hill,  an  humbler  heaven. 

Pope.  Essay  on  M<m,  Epistle  1. 

Careless  of  earth,  exulting  lifts  his  eyes, 

Spreads  his  firm  wing,  anil  gains  upon  the  skies  l 
By  her  instructed,  meets  the  solar  rav. 

And  grows  familiar  with  the  blurs  of  day  i 

Boyer,  To  the  liukr  of  Gordon. 

SOLARIUM,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Trachelipodous 
Mollttsca . 

Generic  character.  Shell  orbicular,  in  form  of  a 
depressed  cone,  deeply  umbilicated  ; pillar  cavity  spread- 
ing and  ere  mil  a ted  at  the  edge  of  the  whorls;  aper- 
ture wide ; mouth  quadrangular. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Trochus  pcrsjtrctivus , Linn®  us ; 
Lnuiurck,  Lister,  pi.  636,  fig.  24.  Inhabits  the  Indian 
Ocean  ; other  recent,  and  a few  fossil,  species  are  known ; 
of  the  latter,  six  occur  in  England,  in  the  London 
clay. 

SOLD,  n.,  Ger.  sold;  It.  soldo;  Sp.  soldada ; Fr. 
sou/d;  touldier’t  lendings,  entertainment,  or  pay,  (an 
old  word.)  Cotgrave.  See  Souldier.  Her  sold c,  to 
entertain,  i.e.  to  take  or  receive  her  pay. 


An  he  sride  to  hem.  Smyte  ye  ui*  mm  wrongfully,  nether  SOLD, 
make  ye  faU  chalcage  and  be  ye  a paied  with  you  re.  soudts,  __ 

IVtc/if.  Luke,  ch.  ui.  SOLDIER. 
Sayd  Gii) dot).  Noble  lord,  what  mm!  so  great,  ■ ,r<  ■ 

Or  gr«ce  of  earthly  prince  so  tuverainc. 

But  by  your  wondrous  worth  am)  warlike  fust 
So  wi  ll  may  hop!,  and  easily  attaino  ? 

But  were  your  will  her  sold  t<>  cuiertaine. 

And  uumLreil  bw  muugst  knights  of  Maydenhed, 

Grc.it  guerdon  well  I wok*  should  you  remainc. 

And  in  her  favor  high  be  reckoned. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quetne,  book  ii.  can.  9. 

SO'LDAN,  or  Gr.  ofthe  Lower  Ages  rovXraroc ; 

So'aDiN,  > Lut .soldanus;  Fr.  soldan,souldan, 

So'uuannrss.  j sultan;  Sp.  sold  an  ; It.  sultano. 

See  Sultan. 

Soudan , in  the  Egyptian  and  Moorish  tongues,  doth 
signifie  a king,  prince,  or  sovereign.  Cotgrave. 

Now  fell  it,  that  these  merchants  stood  in  grace 
Uf  him  that  was  the  luud.n  of  Surrie ; 

For  whan  they  came  from  any  strange  place 
He  wold  of  his  bcnigne  cuitsaic 
Make  hem  good  chrie. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lasers  Tale , v.  4618. 

This  *oud>iimrue,  whom  I thus  blame  and  warric, 

Let  prtvely  hire  coneril  gon  hir  way  ; 

What  sliuhl  1 in  this  tain  lo.iger  tarie? 

She  ridvth  to  the  somian  on  a day, 

Aa>1  aayd  him,  that  she  wold  reneie  hire  lay, 

And  Criatendom  of  prestes  houde*  fong. 

Repeating  lure  she  hethea  was  so  long. 

H.  lb.  v.  47-29. 

Though  like  a cover'd  field,  where  champions  bold 
Wont  ride  in  arm'd,  and  at  the  s<Udanft  chair 
Defi'd  the  best  of  I’anim  chivalry 
To  mortal  combat  or  carreer  with  lance. 

Milton.  Parodist  Lost,  book  L 1.  768. 

Tlie  o.l, lam,  as  he  fled, 

Oft  call’d  on  Alla,  gnashing  with  despite 
And  shame,  and  murmur'd  many  an  empty  curse. 

Philips.  Cider,  book  ii. 

SOLD  AN  ELLA,  in  Botany , a genus  bo  named 
front  solidus,  a shilling,  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the 
leaves.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Penlandria , order 
Monogynia,  and  natural  order  Primulacca.  Generic 
character : calyx  five-parled  ; corolla  campauulate,  with 
multifidly  jagged  mouth  ; stamens  five ; filaments  ex- 
ceeding the  anthers,  which  are  adnate,  sagittate,  and 
bifid  at  apex  ; stigma  one  ; capsule  tnany-valved  at  top, 
many-seeded. 

This  genus  consists  of  lour  species,  all  natives  of  the 
Alps,  Switzerland,  and  Bohemia.  They  ure  pretty, 
early  flowering,  alpine,  scapigerous  plants,  with  nearly 
orbicular,  radical,  coriaceous,  crenatcd  leaves,  and  blue 
flowers. 

SOLDEVILLA.  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Lagasca  after  his  friend  Soldevilla,  a Spanish  botanist 
it  belongs  to  the  class  Syngenesia,  order  JEqualis,  and 
natural  order  ComporittcCichoracaP-Lapsaneee.  Generic 
character : achenia  oblong,  bald. 

This  genus  consists  only  of  one  species,  S.  hispida,  a 
dwarf,  annual  herb,  a native  of  Spain.  It  is  covered 
with  branched  bristles ; the  leaves  are  entire,  and  the 
flowers  yellow. 

SOXDIER,  "I  Fr.  souldoyer;  It.  sotdafo • Sp. 

So'loierv,  soldo  do  ; D.  soldaet  ; Ger.  soldo  t ; 

So'ldikrsiiip,  > one  who  served  for  pay;  Ger.  sold, 

So'ldiery,  I which  VVachter  derives  from  wi-en, 

So'loieress.  J to  give,  (lo  sell , a.  r.) 

Others  derive  from  the  Lat.  soldurii , qui  salario 
conduct! ntur ; those  who  are  hired  for  a salary.  (See 
Salary.)  But  the  soldurii  (Cesar)  do  not  appear  to 
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80LDIKR  have  served  for  pay.  See  the  Quotation  from  Smith. 

Others  a^ain  derive  the  It.  soldo  (the  pay)  from  soldo, 
the  coin,  Lat  solidus ; menstruum  stipendium , their 
monthly  pay ; Low  Lat.  sol  id  are,  stipendium  prabere, 
Solidata.  stipendium  unius  sol«di,  quod  datur  mUiti. 
See  Du  Cange,  Vo*#  ins,  De  Vitus,  Wuchter,  Kilian,  and 
Mcnajjf  ; and  see  the  Quotation  from  Smith. 

Aniuwe  with  J»er  m aiders  was  alle  bi»egt*d  & set 

it  Brunne,  p.  109. 

But  he  wo*  ioyout  and  gladde  of  they  r comynge,  fur  so  roue  ho 
at  he  had  u«*!e  uf  sue  he  sowtlyoures  lo  aetcude  hym  and  his  lands 
agajrne  his  ciiemyes. 

Fahyan  Chronycle,  ch.  IxuiL  J>.  60. 
The  wnrde  souUUer  oow  scemcih  rather  to  come  of  «•«/</,  a 
paiment,  and  more  to  betoken  a waged  or  hired  man  to  fight, 
thft  otherwise,  jet  Class  r in  hi*  cOmentaries  called  so/dures  in  the 
tongue  Gallois,  men  who  druoted  and  swore  thernselues  iu  a cw- 
laine  hand  or  othe  on*  to  another,  and  to  the  captaine. 

Smith.  Commonwealth,  book  i.  ch.  xviii.  p.  32. 
Which*  to  expresse,  who  could  refraine  from  teres  ? 

Whut  Myrmidon  ? or  yet  what  IXdopes  ? 

What  stem  Vlyssee’  waged  soldtarf 

Surrey.  Virgil,  AEneis,  book  ii. 
He  had  hern  brought  up  in  some  soldiery,  which  he  knew  how 
to  set  out  with  more  than  deserved  ostentation. 

Sidney.  Arcadia , book  if.  p.  786. 
Uys  apparell  is  souldier-lyke,  better  knowen  by  hys  fearce 
doy  ages  then  by  his  gay  goyng. 

Arthur*.  t Varies.  fob  26.  A Report  and  Discourse  of  Germany. 

For  nothing  deckea  a ruddier  so,  as  doth  an  honour'd  wound* 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  if. 

— - — — — — — - Sstdieress 

That  equally  cans!  poire  sternness  with  pity. 

Whom  now  1 know  has  much  more  power  on  him, 

Than  ever  he  had  on  thee,  who  ow'st  his  strength, 

And  his  love  too. 

Heat/m, mi  and  Fletcher.  The  Tiro  fitUt  Kinsmen,  act  i.  sc.  1. 
The  ape  dad  sasddier-lihe,  fit  for  tb'  intent, 

In  a Uew  iacket  with  a crosse  of  redd 

And  manie  slits,  as  if  that  he  had  shedd 

Much  blood  tbrogh  many  wounds  therein  received. 

Spenser.  Mother  I lubber  if t Tale. 
Conclude  we  therefore  souldior-like. 

And  let  a combat e yeeld 
Vnto  the  hnrdivr  of  vs  twaine 
The  honour  of  the  field* 

Warmer.  Albion's  England,  book  iii. 
Where  was  your  toufdirrikip  f why  went  not  you  out  ? 

And  all  your  right  honourable  valour  with  ye  ? 

Why  met  ye  not  the  Tartar,  and  defi'd  him  7 
Drew  your  dead  doing  sword,  and  buckl'd  with  him  ? 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Loyal  Subject,  act  iv.  sc.  5. 
And  I perswade  me  God  luth  not  permitted 
His  strength  again  to  grow  up  with  his  hair 
Garrison’d  around  about  him  like  a camp 
Of  faithful  souldiery,  were  not  his  purpose 
To  use  him  further  jet  in  some  great  service. 

Milton.  Sim  ron  Agon  islet,  l.  506. 
What  kings  decree,  the  ttmldier  must  obey, 

Wag’d  against  foes;  and  when  ihe  wars  are  o’er. 

Fit  only  to  maintain  despotic  poweT  j 
Dangerous  to  freedom,  and  desir’d  alone 
By  kings,  who  seek  an  arbitrary  throne. 

Drydm.  Sigismonda  and  Guiscerdo. 

41  Be  silent,  or  I shall  no  longer  style  you  soldiers,  but  citbens,  if 
those,  indeed,  who  disclaim  the  laws  of  Home,  deserve  to  be 
ranked  among  the  meanest  of  the  people.” 

Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fall,  vot  i.  ch.  fi.  p.  252. 
How,  in  the  name  of  sme/dierskip  and  sense, 

Should  Rngland  prosper,  when  such  things,  as  smooth 
And  tender  as  a girl,  all  eaenc'd  o’er 
With  odours,  and  as  profligate  os  sweet ; 

Who  sell  their  laurel  for  a myrtle  wreath, 

And  love  when  they  should  fight ; when  such  as  these 
Presume  to  Isy  Ibeir  hand  upon  the  ark 
Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause  ? 

Cotrper.  The  Tosh,  book  ii 

VOL.  XXVII. 


SOLE,  Fr.  sole,  soulier ; It  tuola;  Sp.  sue  la  ; Lat. 
solea  ; D.  sole  ; A.  S.  tot , sole  : nil  manifestly,  says  Lye, 
from  the  Goth  rulya , a sandal ; from  sulyan , ga-sulyan , 
fundart.  See  Sill. 

Sole  of  the  foot;  the  bottom  of  it;  that  part  upon 
which  we  move  or  treud.  Sole  of  the  shoe,  the  bottom 
of  it 

Sole,  a fish,  so  called  from  its  flatness,  in  which  it 
resembles  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Most  vertuous  virgin,  home  of  bevenly  berth, 

That,  to  redeems  thy  woeful  parent's  head 
From  tyrant's  rage  and  ever-dying  dread. 

Hast  wandrod  through  the  worm  now  long  a day, 

Yelt  ceasscat  not  thy  weary  soles  to  lead. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  i.  can.  10. 
Domna.  Had  I that  foot  hid  in  those  Bhoea, 

(Proportion'd  to  my  height.) 

Short  heel,  thin  instep,  even  toes, 

A sole  so  mondrous  strait. 

Drayton.  The  Mused  Elysium.  Kymphal  2. 
Such  be  the  dog,  1 charge,  thou  mran’st  to  train. 

His  hack  b crooked,  and  his  belly  plain, 

Of  fiilet  s* retch’d,  and  huge  of  haunch  behind, 

A tapering  tail,  that  nimbly  cuts  the  wind ; 

Trussdhigh’d,  stra-ght-hnm'd,  and  fox-like  form’d  his  paw. 
Large  leg’d,  dry  sat’d,  anil  of  protended  claw. 

Tieke/l.  A Fragment  on  Hunting. 

O patron  of  Soractea’  high  abodes, 

Pbmbus,  the  ruling  power  among  the  gods ; 

Whom  first  we  serve,  whole  woods  of  unctuous  pine 
Are  fell’d  for  thee,  and  to  thy  glory  shine ; 

By  thee  protected,  with  our  naked  soles. 

Through  flames  unhing'd  we  march,  ami  tread  ihe  kindled  cools. 

Drylen.  Virgil.  .Fund,  hook  xi. 
The  'dresses  for  the  'feet  and  legs  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  nearly  the  same ; they  hod  both  shoes  and  sandals, 
the  former  covered  Ihe  whole  foot,  the  last  consisted  of  one  or 
more  soils,  and  were  fastened  with  thougs  above  the  foot. 

Uric*.  Herodotus,  book  i.  note. 
Here's  the  fattest  of  carp,  shall  we  dress  you  a brace  ? 
Would  you  chuse  any  soals,  "t  a mullet,  or  plaice  ? 

Cambridge.  The  Fable  of  Jolkam. 

Sole,  1 Fr.  stul;  It.  solo;  Sp.  solo;  Lat. 

So’lely,  1 solus,  which  (Vossius)  may  be  from 

So'leness,  j the  Or.  eXoc,  lotus,  the  whole,  entire, 
So'leship.  J the  whole  undivided  iuto  parts ; or  it 
may  be  if,  i.  t.  sine  aliis,  and,  therefore,  alone. 

Alone,  only,  sin  pie;  without  any  other. 

Trowly  she  was  to  mine  eye. 

The  sold*  fmix  of  Arabia. 

Chaucer.  The  Dreesme,  p.  327. 

The  aforesaid  tenement  standing  in  the  parisshe  of  Seynt 
Mighell  fors&td,  (1  wilt  and  bequeih)  unto  the  said  Elisabeth  my 
wif,  terms  of  her  life,  upon  condition  that  she  lyve  soole  and 
w *oute  an  husband.  Fabyan.  Chronyele.  Preface , p.  xi. 

To  wliom  god  Neptune,  s*-fitly  smyling,  thus; 

Daughter,  me  seemes  of  double  wrong  ye  plaine, 

’Gainst  one  that  hath  both  wronged  you  and  us ; 

For  death  t‘  adwsrd  I ween’d  did  appertain!* 

To  none  but  to  the  seas  sole  loveraine. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  12. 
The  laurel  importing  conquest  and  sovereignty,  and  sj  by  con- 
sequence sateiess  in  lhat  faculty. 

Fuller.  Worthies,  vol.  i.  p.  23.  General  Hart  kies  of  England, 
Lord  Chief  Justices.  This  power  was  sometime  sole  in  a single 
person,  and  sonu-times  equally  in  two  together.  ’ Id.  lb. 

Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire, 

And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lyes : 

Now  thriue  the  armorers,  sad  honor’s  thought 
Rrignes  solely  in  the  breast  of  euery  man. 

Shahtpeare.  Henry  V.  fid.  72. 

Listr.  Yet  I wish,  sir, 

(1  meane  for  your  particular)  you  had  not 
Joyn’d  in  commission  with  him ; but  cither  have  borne 
The  action  of  your  seife,  or  else  to  him,  had  left  it  snly. 
Id.  Conolttnus,  ful.  25. 

4 u 
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SOLE.  ThU  ambition  of  a sale  power ; this  dsngerous  sslnhip  in  a fault 

in  our  church  indeed.  Sir  E.  l)mng.  Sprechrt,  p,  134. 

SOLE  A.  - ■ . • But  of  (hit  be  tiinr, 

* — * v ' To  do  ou^ht  good  never  will  lie  our  task. 

But  ever  to  do  ill  our  tie  delight, 

As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whom  we  milt. 

Mtll  on.  Para  Jit  Last,  book  L I.  1 SB. 

God  is  the  oldest  of  all  thing*,  because  he  is  unmade.  From 
whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  all  Thales  his  other  guda  were 
generated,  and  the  offspring  of  one  tie  unmade  deity. 

Caduorth,  InleUetlvml  Syttrm,  book  i.  ch.  IV.  foL  370. 

Every  stats  hath  not  only  its  inconveniences,  but  its  consolations ; 
and  the  diMrontented  would  see  this,  if  they  did  not  perversely  look 
ao/e/y  at  the  former  in  their  own  cum:,  and  the  latter  in  that  of 
others.  Seeker,  fforki,  vol.  iii.  p.  152.  Sermon  10. 

France  has  an  advantage,  over  and  above  its  abilities  in  the 
cabinet  and  the  skill  of  its  negotiator* ; which  is  (if  I may  Die  the 
e*]>resMun)  its  timet,  continuity  of  riches  and  power  within 
itself,  and  the  nature  of  its  government.  $ 

Lord  Chetterjxeld. 

Wo  enter  not  into  the  manner  in  which  the  death  of  Christ 
saves  us  from  the  effects  of  sin.  This  U a matter  solely  with  God. 

GUpm.  Sermon  1 7.  vol.  iii. 

SOLEA,  from  the  Latin  solum,  the  sole  of  a shoe, 
Cat.;  Sole,  Flem.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Pleuronertidtc,  order  Malacopte- 
rygii  Subbraeh  tales,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Both  eyes  and  dark  colour 
on  the  right  side  ; mouth  distorted  to  the  left,  on  which 
side  the  head  is  generally  covered  with  cirrhi  of  greater 
or  less  length;  muzzle  rounded,  and  the  upper  jaw 
projecting  more  or  less  beyond  the  lower ; both  jaws  fur- 
nished with  delicate  velvet-like  teeth  on  the  left  side,  hut 
not  on  the  right;  body  oblong;  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
extending  to  or  nearly  to  the  tail ; in  some  species  the 
pectoral  fins  extremely  small. 

This  is  one  of  the  genera  into  which  the  comprehen- 
sive genus  Pleuronectes  of  Linmcus  has  been  divided 
by  Cuvier.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Plaice,  Plalenta , 
by  having  no  bony  tubercles  on  the  skin  ; from  the  Ha- 
libuts, Ilippoglouus.  by  the  small  size  of  the  teelh  in 
its  jaws;  from  the  Turbots,  Rhombus,  by  its  eyes  being 
on  the  right  side,  and  the  dorsal  fin  not  commencing  so 
far  forward,  and  both  it  and  the  anal  reaching  to  the 
tail ; and  from  the  Achirus  by  having  pectoral  fins.  Cu- 
vier has  also  formed  another  genus,  Sfonochirus,  which 
includes  those  Soles  of  which  one  of  the  pectoral  fins  is 
extremely  small  or  deficient;  this,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  l»e  necessary,  as  it  merely  forms  the  transition 
from  the  Soiree  to  the  Achiri ; and  to  compensate  for 
this  ihe  Soles  may  be  divided  into  two  section*,  those 
in  which  the  pectoral  fins  are  of  equal  length,  uud  those 
in  which  they  arc  unequal. 


I.  JVUh  pectoral  Jins  of  equal  length. — Sole  a,  Cuv. 

S.  Vulgar  is,  Flem. ; Pleuronrcten  Solea,  Lin. ; la 
Sole,  Cuv. ; Common  Sole.  Usually  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  its  greatest  breadth  not 
equal  to  half  its  length;  length  of  the  head  half  the 
breadth  of  the  body ; snout  obtuse,  rounded,  and  pro- 
jecting bevond  the  mouth,  the  under  side  of  which  only 
is  furnished  with  fine  velvet- like  teeth  ; eyes  small,  the 
lower  immediately  above  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  their 
irides  yellow ; under  side  of  the  head  bearded  with  while 
cirrhi ; scales  small,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  edged  with 
about  ten  denticles;  dorsal  fin  com  met  wring  from  just 
above  the  mouth  and  extending  to  the  tail,  the  rajs 


simple,  compressed,  and  covered  with  scales  the  greater 
part  of  their  length  ; pectoral  fins  just  behind  the  upper 
part  of  the  branchial  opening,  narrow,  rounded,  and  their 
middle  rays  longest;  ventral  fins  very  small  and  just  in 
front  of  the  vent ; anal  corresponding  to  the  dorsal,  but 
not  commencing  till  opposite  the  root  of  the  pectoral; 
caudal  fin  slightly  rounded  ; lateral  line  arched  on  the 
head,  and  thence  running  straight  to  the  tail ; upper 
surface  brown,  and  the  scales  edged  with  a deep  tinge 
giving  a reticular  appearance ; under  surface  white ; 
tip  of  the  upper  pectoral  fin  black.  The  Common  Sole 
is  found  extending  from  the  Scandinavian  and  Baltic 
Seas  southward,  and  along  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
coasts  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  also  on  the  American 
coast;  it  is  also  commonly  found  on  the  Scotch.  Irish, 
and  English  coasts,  but  those  on  the  southern  and 
western  coasts  are  most  esteemed  both  on  account  of 
their  size  and  flavour,  where  they  arc  sometimes  of 
six  or  seven  pounds;  one,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Yarrell, 
weighing  nine  pounds,  and  measuring  twenty-six  inches 
in  length  and  eleven  and  a half  in  width,  was  sold  at 
Totness  market  in  1626;  on  Ihe  Scarborough  coast 
they  are  generally  of  a pound  weight,  and  but  very  rarely 
two.  A correspondent  of  Lacepede's  informed  him  that 
Soles  are  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine;  that  during 
summer  they  ascend  with  the  tide  as  high  as  the  Lac  <£*• 
TAt,  but  that  in  winter  they  return  loathe  deeper  parts 
of  the  sea.  They  also  breed  in  the  river  Arun  in  Sus- 
sex, which  they  frequent  for  five  miles  above  its  mouth, 
and  remain  there  throughout  tile  whole  year,  burying 
themselves  in  the  sand  during  the  cold  weather.  Dr. 
Macculloch,  in  o paper  on  Changing  the  Residence  of 
certain  Fishes  from  Salt  Water  to  Fresh , in  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  July , 1824, 
makes  mention  of  a Sole  which  had  been  kept  in  a pond 
for  many  years ; and  also  that  in  a pond  at  Guernsey,  the 
Sole  acquires  double  the  thickness  of  one  of  the  same 
length  in  the  sea.  They  are  gregarious,  live  almost 
entirely  at  the  bottom,  and  feed  on  the  eggs  and  fry  of 
other  fishes.  They  are  caught  almost  entirely  with  the 
trawl,  the  principal  fisheries  being  at  Brixharu  and  Tor- 
bay,  where  trawling-nets  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  feet 
in  beam  are  used.  They  are  packed  in  bavkets,  the 
sides  of  which  are  lined  with  the  smaller  fish  called 
slips,  whilst  the  larger  and  more  valuable  are  placed  in 
the  middle.  Mr.  Yarrell  states,  that  in  the  course  of  one 
twelvemonth  within  the  last  few  years  eighty-six  thousand 
bushels  of  Soles  were  sold  in  Billingsgate  market  alone. 
Lacepede  mentions  that  the  French  fishermen  sometimes 
take  them  in  bright  weather,  when  they  can  be  seen 
upon  the  wind-banka,  by  dropping  upon  them  a plummet 
studded  with  hooks  and  attached  to  a small  line,  which 
easily  penetrates  into  the  skin  and  holds  them  ; occa- 
sionally, also,  they  are  taken  with  a harpoon,  if  the  water 
be  not  very*  deep.  They  are  in  full  season  about  the 
latter  end  of  February,  after  which  for  a few  weeks  they 
are  watery  and  soft,  but  soon  recover  the  firmness  and 
flavour  for  which  they  arc  so  much  esteemed.  Some- 
times, and  not  (infrequently.  Soles  are  met  with  having 
the  eyes  and  brown  colour  on  the  left  instead  of  the 
right  side,  and  are  called  Reversed  Soles.  More  rarely 
both  sides  are  of  a dark  colour,  aud  such  are  called  by 
the  French  Doubles. 

S.  Pegusa,  Yarr. ; Lemon  Sole.  From  eighl  to  ten 
inches  in  length,  wider  and  thicker  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  and  the  head  smaller  than  the  last  species ; 
its  under  surface  smooth  and  not  covered  with  papilla?, 
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80LIA.  and  the  nostril  on  that  side  situated  in  a prominent, 
tubular  projection ; scales  of  a different  character  and 
more  strongly  market!  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper 
aurface ; lateral  line  less  strongly  marked ; upper  sur- 
fcce  mingled  orange  urn  I brown  freckled  over  with  nu- 
merous smitll,  round,  dark  nutmeg-brown  spots ; under 
surface  white  ; tip  of  the  pectorals  black.  It  is  occa- 
sionally caught  in  the  trawl  with  the  Common  Sole, 
about  sixteen  miles  ofT  the  Brighton  coast,  upon  a soft 
sandy  bottom,  towards  France,  whence  it  is  called  by 
some  of  the  fishermen  the  French  Sole,  hut  by  others 
the  Lemon  Sole,  on  account  of  its  colour. 

S.  Oculata,  Cuv. ; Pleur.  Ocellatus,  Schneid. ; la  Pe- 
gouze,  Lacvp.  ; Oct  Hated  Sole.  About  four  and  a half 
inches  long  and  two  wide;  head  small;  upper  jaw 
rather  longer  than  the  lower,  and  furnished  with  a fili- 
form appendage  at  its  base;  eyes  rather  prominent, 
their  indes  sapphirine,  and  the  pupils  amethystine; 
body  covered  with  little,  hard,  rough  scales;  its  upper 
surface  yellowish,  with  glossings  of  dusky  red,  and 
marked  with  four  round,  ebony-black  spots  encircled 
with  goklen-yellow,  and  with  three  other  hluck  ones 
surrounded  with  brown;  under  surface  fleshy-white 
merging  into  azure-blue  towards  the  fins,  which  are 
du&kv,  zigzagged  with  reddisti  and  violet  spots,  and  their 
edges  carmine ; caudal  fin  rounded,  flesh-coloured, 
its  base  marked  with  a black  band,  and  the  tip  deep 
grey.  This  fish  spawns  in  September  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks;  its  eggs  are  of  a deep  yellow  colour.  It  is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice, 
and  it  has,  according  to  Rondelet,  its  vulgar  name  Pe- 
gouze,  on  account  of  the  scales  adhering  to  the  skin  as 
fast  os  pitch,  so  that  they  cannot  be  easily  detached 
except  efler  immersion  in  hot  water.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  sea  off  Surinam. 

S.  Lascar  is , Cuv. ; Pleur . Lane,  Rias. ; About  twelve 
inches  in  length ; muzzle  rounded,  and  the  upper  cover- 
ing the  lower  jaw  like  a Parrot’s  beak,  and  both  tooth- 
less; under  surface  of  the  head  covered  with  little,  whitish, 
ailk-like  cirrhi  surrounding  a long  tube  which  exudes 
a gluiry  secretion;  eyes  round,  far  apart,  their  iridcs 
spotted,  and  pupils  blue;  body  covered  with  small,  cili- 
ated, closely  adhering  scales,  of  a tawny  colour,  spotted 
with  black,  glossed  with  violet  ami  sprinkled  with 
greyish  points  on  the  upper  surface,  whilst  on  the  under 
the  scales  are  rough  and  bluish-white  ; lateral  line  curved 
on  the  head,  and  straight  upon  the  body  ; dorsal  and 
anul  fins  large,  spotted  with  red,  black,  and  white ; 
upper  pectoral  deep  yellow,  with  a black  spot  in  the 
middle,  the  under  yellowish-white.  It  is  caught  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  following  species  are  distinguished  by  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  running  to  the  caudal  without  being  con- 
founded with  it. 

•S.  Commersonii,  Cuv. ; la  Pfeuronecte  Commerxonim , 
Lacep. ; Commerson s Sole.  Nine  inches  in  length ; 
head  very  small  and  short ; muzzle  carinated,  near  which 
and  close  on  the  corner  of  the  inoulh  arc  the  small  orbi- 
cular eyes ; nostrils  double,  the  anterior  valvcd ; body 
oblong  and  ovate,  the  right  aide  dark  aud  the  left  whitish; 
lateral  line,  first  arching  over  the  eyes,  passes  straight 
along  the  middle  of  the  tail ; dorsal  fin  commencing 
near  the  mouth  and  terminating  close  to  the  tail,  which 
is  small  and  rounded ; anal  fin  corresponding  to  the 
dorsal,  and  both  narrow,  of  a darkish  brown,  narrowly 
edged  with  white;  ventrals  very  small  and  partly  adi- 
pose. It  is  caught  off  the  Coromandel  coast,  aud  called 


by  the  natives  Jerrtt  Potoo,  in  common  with  some  SOLRA.  \ 
others  of  this  genus. 

S.  Jerreus,  Cuv. ; Russel's  Sole.  About  five  and  a 
half  inches  in  length;  head  and  body  much  compressed, 
the  right  side  of  the  latter  dusky  brown,  striped  trans- 
versely with  thirteen  or  fourteen  narrow  bands  of  a lighter 
brown,  which  is  continued  on  tile  dorsal  and  anal  fins; 
lateral  line  commencing  a little  above  the  pectoral  fin, 
and  curving  back  gently  towards  the  tail ; dorsal  fin 
commencing  opposite  the  eyes,  and  the  anal  immediately 
behind  the  vent;  along  the  roots  of  both  these  fins  on 
the  coloured  side  run  a row  of  minute  spinules;  caudal 
fin  pointed,  marked  with  five  oval  spots,  white  mingled 
with  hlark  and  yellow.  Is  also  found  on  the  same  coast 
as  the  last  species  and  bears  the  Bame  name,  but  it  is  very 
rare. 

■S.  Zebra , Cuv. ; Pleur.  Zebra , Bl. ; Zebra  Sole.  Head 
small ; eyes  very  small,  the  irides  green  and  the  pupils 
merely  black  specks;  body  lengthy,  its  upper  right  side 
brownish  towards  the  edges  and  white  in  the  middle, 
marked  with  numerous  transverse  brown  bands,  two  of 
which  ofien  coalesce ; dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins 
banded  with  brown  and  yellow ; the  rays  of  the  caudal 
fin  forked,  but  those  of  the  other  fins  simple  ; the  pec- 
toral fins  very  minute.  Is  found  in  the  Indian  Seas. 

S.  Plagiusa,  Cuv. ; Pleur.  Plag.  Lin. ; Carolina 
Sole , Shaw.  Its  colour  greyish-brown  ; has  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  running  to  the  tail.  It  is  found  on  the 
Carolina  coast. 

S.  Qrientaks,  Cuv. ; Pleur.  Orient.  Schneid. ; Ori- 
ental Sole.  In  this  species  the  ventral  fins  are  very 
small  and  pointed;  caudal  fin  rounded  and  nearly  en- 
tirely covered  with  scales;  the  colour  leaden.  Found 
at  Tranquebar. 

Section  II. — Right  pectoral  Jin  very  small ; the  lefl 

almost  imperceptible  or  entirely  dejicient. — Mono- 

ckirus , Cuv. 

A*.  Variegata.  Flem. ; Pleuron.  Microchrrus,  Laroche ; 

Pleur.  Maugilii , Risso ; Variegated  Sole , i>nno\an. 

From  six  to  nine  inches  in  length  ; it  differs  remarkably 
from  the  Common  Sole  in  the  size  of  its  pectoral  fins, 
which  are  much  smaller,  that  on  the  upper  consisting 
of  hut  four  rays,  and  that  on  the  under  side  of  only  two, 
scarcely  visible ; the  scales  are  larger,  rough,  their  edges 
ciliated,  and  their  division  more  strongly  marked ; eyes 
rather  nearer,  their  irides  blue  and  pupils  black ; lateral 
line  straight ; upper  surface  reddish-brown,  clouded  on 
the  body  and  fins  with  a darker  brown  ; under  surface 
white;  dortal  and  anal  fins  not  reaching  the  tail,  and 
many  of  ihcir  rays  projecting  beyond  the  connecting 
membrane  ; dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  marked  with 
brown  or  blackish  spots.  Risso  states  that  it  is  found 
on  the  shores  of  Nice  in  June  and  December;  Laroche, 
that  it  is  found  off  Majorca,  where  it  is  called  Prlud  or 
Prludet , and  also  at  Barcelona;  and  Pennant,  that  it 
appears  at  Plymouth  in  the  spring;  according  to  Rein- 
hardt it  is  also  found  on  the  shores  of  Scandinavia,  and 
it  has  been  caught  at  Rotbsay  iu  Scotland,  but  it  is  very 
rare. 

S.  PegiuOf  Cuv.;  If  Monochi  re  Pegouse , Risso; 
Black-spotted  Sole.  About  eight  inches  in  length ; 
mouth  small,  armed  above  with  a bear!  or  appendage; 
body  oblong,  oval,  of  a reddish-brown  colour  on  the 
right  side,  and  irregularly  marked  with  black  spots  and 
stripes,  and  on  the  left  white  with  ail  azure  tinge;  right 
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SO  LEA,  pectoral  fin  long  and  blackish,  but  the  left  deficient; 
SOLF*.  aorwl  and  anal  fins  varied  with  brown,  black,  and  red- 
t'lSM.  <hsh  ; caudal  fin  round,  of  a dingy  red,  and  marked  with 
a black  crescent  at  its  base.  It  is  found  among  the 
fuci  on  the  coast  of  Nice  throughout  the  year. 

S.  Trichodactyla,  Cuv. ; Plrur.  Trie  hod.  Lin;  Hair- 
finned  Sole.  This  species  Cuvier  considers  should  be 
placed  in  this  division  ; it  was  described  by  Artedi,  who 
says  it  is  of  a grey  colour  varied  with  dusky,  and  that 
the  pectoral  fins  consist,  the  right  only  of  four  filiform 
rays,  and  the  left  of  but  a single  ray.  It  is  found  at 
Amboina. 

Cuvier  includes  also  in  this  division  Risso’s  Turbot 
Theophite , but  without  assigning  any  reason. 

•S.  Pan.  Cuv.;  Plrur.  Pan.  Buchan.;  Gangetic  Sole. 
Is  nearly  oval  in  shape,  and  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
length ; at  the  right  angle  of  the  upper  lip  is  a short, 
blunt  tendril ; no  teeth  in  either  jaw  ; eyes  convex,  small, 
and  the  hides  even  covered  with  scales;  upper  surface 
brown  marked  with  many  dots,  irregular  black  spots,  and 
five  or  six  transverse  short  lines,  terminating  at  the 
upper  edge  of  the  lateral  line;  pectoral  fins  very  minute 
und  blunt,  consisting  of  five  hair-like  rays,  of  which  the 
second  is  the  longest.  It  is  found  in  (he  Ganges.  Ha- 
milton Buchanan,  who  mentions  it  irt  his  Fishes  of  the 
Ganges,  says  that  it  bears  all  the  marks  ascribed  by 
Linmeusto  S.  Plagium, ami  that  it  is  strange  if  the  same 
species  were  found  inhabiiing  the  months  of  the  Indian 
and  Carolina  rivers;  no  mention,  however,  is  made  of 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  pectoral  fins  of  this  species 
in  that  of  Carolina, 

See  Linmei  Syslema  Nature*  a Gindin  ; Lacepede, 
H Moire  de t Poisson*;  Bloch,  Ichihyologia  a Schnei- 
der; Cuvier,  Regne  Animal;  Rus.sel,  Fishes  of  the 
Coromandel  Coast;  Risao,  Tchlhyologie  de  Nice,  and 
Hi  dour  N at  u retie  de  t*  Europe.  Mcridionale ; Yarrell, 
British  Fishes. 

SOLEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  in  honour  of 
William  Sole,  an  acute  English  botanist,  author  of 
Menthie  Brittanic <r.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Prnlandria , 
order  Monogynia,  and  the  natura  I order  of  Violating . 
Generic  character:  calyx  hardly  equal ; lower  peta  Ifargc, 
with  ti  gibbous  base ; stamens  approximate,  with  a necta- 
rial  gland  on  the  outside  of  each  of  two  of  the  filaments. 

This  genus  consists  only  of  one  species,  S.  coneolor , 
an  erect,  pilose  herb,  with  small  green  flowers,  a native 
of  Pennsylvania. 

SfYLECISM,  'i  Fr.  solecisme ; It.  sojecjgmo  ; 

Sc/lkcize,  I Sp.  solerismo ; Lat.  sotoicismui ; 

So'lf.cibt,  >Gr.  ooXouuapoc,  so  called  from 

SoleciVtical,  Soli,  a town  of  Cilicioe,  said  to 

Soleci'stically.  J have  been  founded  by  Solon  and 
peopled  by  the  Athenians,  who  were  afterwards  charged 
with  corrupting  the  language  of  their  parent  state. 

The  word  is  not  only  applied  to — 

A corruption  or  impropriety  of  speech,  but  to  any 
impropriety  or  incongruity. 

Thu  til  ing  too  loose  ft  principle — to  fancy  the  holy  writers  to 
solecise  in  their  language,  when  we  Jo  not  l ie  the  sens*. 

Mar*.  Mystery  9/  Godliness,  (1060,)  book  i.  ch,  ix. 

My  mind  lately  prompted  me,  that  I should  commit  ft  great 
solecism,  if  among  tbs  rest  of  my  frirods  in  England  I should 
leave  you  unsaluted.  Voveti.  Letter  >10.  book  i.  see.  I. 

T.  Cft.  burr’d  me  in  the  ear.  that  the  Ben.  had  barrell’d  op  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge,  yet  it  stem*  he  had  not  rend  the  ethicks, 
which,  among  other  precepts  of  morality,  forbid  self-commendation, 
declaring  it  to  be  an  ill-favour'd  selectem  in  good  manner*. 

Id.  Letter  13.  book  u. 


The  Warm'd  doctor  represents  it  os  a great  solecism  to  speak  of  SOLE- 
an  ell  or  a rode  of  consciousness.  C.TSM- 

Haterlamd.  tVorks,  vol.  i.  p.  209.  A Defence  «/  some  (fumes. 

(fa  cry  19.  SOLEMN. 

Shall  a noble  writer,  and  an  inspired  noble  writer,  be  called  a ‘ v " - ' 
set  cut,  and  barbarian,  fur  giving  a new  turn  to  ft  word  so  agTceabls 
to  the  aualugy  and  genius  of  the  Greek  tongue  f 

Blackmail.  Sacred  Clauses,  Vol.  i.  p.  159. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  use  of  these  combinations, 
with  respect  to  the  pronouns,  is  almost  always  taltcutual : but  not 
more  so  than  that  of  kimself  in  the  nominative  cue,  which  has 
Jong  been  authorised  by  custom. 

TfrrmktU.  Glossary  to  Chancer,  in  e.  Seif. 

I have  attempted,  by  recollecting  old  meditations,  and  consult- 
ing a few  scattered  papers,  in  which  1 had  formerly  for  my  own  use 
set  down  enme  of  them,  luiefly,  and  almost  solensticai/j,  ')  to  give 
aa  answer  to  the  two  first  of  your  questions,  together. 

Ml d/at  tarn.  Religion  of  Nature.  Introduction. 

SO'LEMN,  Fr.  solrnnel,  tolennixer ; It. 

So'lKMNLY,  solenne,solennisare ; Sp.  tolcmne, 

So'lkm  ness,  solemnisar  ; Lat.  solmnis.  «So- 

Solem  ni  1 y,  >lenne,  dicilur  quod  ml  lit,  hoc  est, 

So'lkmnize,  omnibus  stngulisquc  aunts  fit; 

Sole'mnizate,  because  it  (*c.  a solemn  rite  or 

Solemnization,  ceremony)  is  performed  in  all 

years,  or  in  every  year. 

SolluM  (an  old  Oscan  word)  meant  lotus,  omnis.  See 
Vossius.  Solemn  is  now  commonly  applied  to  ritual  or 
ceremonial  (observances)  at  stated  times,  regular  pe- 
riods; at  any  one  time  or  more;  ritual,  formal, ceremo- 
nious, serious,  grave ; causing  a feeling  of  seriousness, 
devotion,  reverence,  awe. 

Whan  William  was  caruned  k^ng  so  mdempty, 

& had  taken  homage  of  baron*  Lit  it  hi, 

He  turned  oner  pe  sc  vuto  Xurroundi. 

H.  Rmnne,  p.  73. 

And  his  factir  and  moilir  wenten  ech  yere  into  Jerusalem  in  the 
so/em/me  day  of  j-ask.  Hldif.  Lake,  eh.  ii. 

While  at  the  last  vpon  a snlemae  daye, 

As  cusbwne  was,  the  people  ferro  and  oere 
Before  the  noone  veto  the  tempi*  went. 

With  sacrifice  devout  in  their  manere. 

Ckavrcr.  The  Testament  of  Cm  rule,  p.  293 
His  re*ans  spake  ho  ful  solrmpnet y, 

Bounin*;  alwsy  the  cncresc  of  his  winning. 

Id.  I Wvj»f  to  the  Canterimry  Tales,  V.  237. 

I)uk  Theaeus,  with  all  his  coropagnic, 
la  comm  home  to  Athene*  his  cites, 

With  all  hi  use  and  gret  toirmpmte. 

I L the  Knifklei  Tale,  v.  2702. 

If  that  ye  lisle  to  taken  lede. 

Thereof  a salemsse  tale  I rede, 

W hich  1 shall  tell  in  remembrance. 

Gower.  Cow/.  Am.  book  iv. 

And  happetieth  tliilke  tyrae  so. 

The  lordes  both  , and  the  commune 
The  high  fevles  of  Neptune 
Upon  the  stroiide  at  nuage, 

Aa  it  was  custome  and  vssge 

So/empneltche  thei  be  sigh.  Id.  lb.  book  viii. 

So  that  in  ta  the  large  strete 
This  horse  with  great  totem  m tee 

Was  brought  within  the  citee.  1>L  lb.  hook  i. 

Whether  they,  ami  every  of  them,  have  solemnized  matrimony 
between  his  parishioner*,  or  any  other  persona,  the  banes  not  be* 
fare  asked,  three  several  Sundays  or  holydaya. 

Burnet.  Record*,  part  ii.  book  ii.  No.  15. 

And  whether  touching  the  solemnisation  and  use  of  this  sacra 
ment  of  matrimony,  and  also  of  all  other  the  sacraments  of  the 
church,  they  have  kept  and  observed  Uie  old  and  laudable  custom 
of  the  church,  without  any  innovation  or  alteration  in  uny  of  the 
same  ? • Id.  lb. 

That  they,  nor  any  of  them  from  henceforth,  do  presume  to 
salemnixaie  matrimony  m their  churches,  rhappels,  or  elsewhere, 
between  any  persons,  that  have  been  married  before. 

Id.  76.  book  hi.  No.  26. 
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SOLEMN.  Yi*!d  ; nad  *re  will  mediate  such  accord, 

_ A*  xhall  diapm'C  with  rigour  awl  tb«  lawaj 

SOL  EN.  And  interpose  this  totrm*  lailh  of  our 

. _ *,  Betwixt  your  fault  mvd  the  offiriideii  pow'r, 

J Jam  rt.  Hit  lory  of  Cinl  Wart,  book  Tl. 
The  ruin'd  wala  hr  did  rerdifye 
Of  Trwyttuvunt,  guii  st  fuse*  of  cnimjr, 

And  built  th.it  gate  which  of  his  name  is  bight, 

By  which  he  lym  rutomhrd  to/emnjy. 

Sprit  ter.  Fame  Quern  e,  book  ii.  can.  10. 

A diligent  decency  in  PolycUdus  above  others  ; to  whom  though 
the  highest  ('raise  be  attributed  by  (he  mm!,  yet  test  he  should 
go  free  from  exception,  autne  think  he  wanted  toJemnetu 

Ar/ijne  irtt/vsimf,  p.  35. 
Then  gan  they  iprnckle  all  tl»e  posts  with  wine, 

And  made  grval  feast  to  tof'mmze  that  day; 

They  all  perfumde  with  frankincense  divine, 

And  precious  odours  fetrht  from  far  away. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Qt/erne,  book  i.  can.  12. 

And  all  these  mighty  wanders,  they  uJemn/y  did  avow,  they 
performed  by  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  crucified  at 
Jerusalem,  and  who  wa«  uow  alive  at  the  right  hand  of  God.. 

Sharp.  H'orti,  rol.  ii.  p.  159.  Sermon  8. 

Plutarch  well  condemns  the  vulgar,  both  amongst  the  Egyp> 
tians  and  Greeks,  for  that  in  their  mournful  mJemmitiet  they  M>t- 
tishly  attributed  to  the  gods  the  passious  belonging  to  tbe  fruit* 
of  the  earth. 

Cu,lu<onh.  Intellectual  Syttem,  book  i.  ch.  is.  fwl.  508. 

As  we  have  an  instance  in  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  for  the 
tofemnixing  of  which  we  find  our  Saviour  making  a journey  to 
Jerusalem,  tho*  yet  that  festival  was  only  of  human  appointment. 
Sharp,  r Vvrkt,  vol.  v.  p.  266.  Ducourte  9. 

But  they,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  he  of  this  make,  should 
by  no  means  trust  to  their  own  most  taUmn  purposes,  or  even 
vows.  Their  chief  safety  is  in  flight. 

Seeker.  It  or  At,  vol.  L p.  427.  Sermon  27. 

In  that  trying  hour,  just  before  he  retired  to  the  garden,  where 
the  power  ot  darkness  was  to  be  permitted  to  display  on  him  its 
last  and  utmost  effort,  Jesus  gave  it  talemnly  m charge  to  the 
eleven  apostles,  (the  twelfth,  the  un  of  perdition,  was  already 
lost ; he  was  gone  to  hasten  the  execution  of  his  intended  treason,) 
to  the  eleven  whose  loyalty  remained  a a yet  unshaken,  Jesus  in 
that  awful  hour  gave  it  tolemn/y  in  charge,  “ to  love  one  another, 
as  he  had  loved  them.** 

Hartley.  Sermon  12.  voL  L p.  261. 
SOLEMYA,  in  Zoology , a mentis  of  Mollusca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  equivalve,  inequilateral, 
elongated  transversely,  obtuse  at  the  extremities,  with 
the  epidermis  glossy  ; beaks  indistinct,  one  primary  tooth 
in  each  valve,  dilated,  compressed,  vary  oblique,  slightly 
concave  above,  receiving  the  ligament,  which  is  partly 
external,  partly  internal ; animal  with  the  foot  small  and 
compressed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  Australis;  Lamarck,  Anim . 
tans  vert.  vol  v.  p.  489.  The  type  inhabits  the  seas  of 
New  Holland;  other  species  occur  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Indian  Seas. 

SOLEN,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Mollusca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  bivalve,  transversely  elon- 
gated, the  dorsal  and  ventral  margins  nearly  parallel, 
the  extremities  gaping ; primary  teeth  small  and  variable 
in  number,  projecting;  cuticle  strong;  in  the  type  the 
hinge  is  terminal ; other  species,  which  probably  form 
a distinct  genus,  have  the  hinge  central 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  vagina ; Linnaeus,  Syst.  Sal. 
vol.  i.  p.  113.  Rather  an  extensive  genus;  the  species 
of  which  usually  reside  in  sandy  shores,  and  their  place 
is  distinguished  by  a dimple  in  the  sand;  wheti  ap- 
proached or  alarmed,  they  descend  ; the  S.  pellucidus 
(a  beautiful  shell)  is  the  type  of  the  second  division  of 
the  genus,  and  is  most  common  in  sandy  bays,  on  the 
flouthern  coasts  of  England. 


SOLENANTHA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  from  SOLEN- 
the  Greek  auki/r,  a tube,  and  ar-floc,  a flower,  on  account  ANTllA. 
of  the  petals  converging  into  a tube.  It  belongs  to  the  SOLE- 
class  PenUtndria , order  Monogynia,  and  the  natural  order  NOHU8L 
of  Rhamncet.  Generic  character : calyx  persistent,  five- 
cleft;  petals  five,  conniving  into  a tube,  deciduous; 
anthers  five,  two-celled,  each  inserted  under  a scale; 
ovary  two-lobed. 

This  genus,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  Cryp/andra^ 
consists  of  one  species,  S.  tjnnota,  n native  of  New 
Holland.  It  is  a stiff- branched,  spiny  shrub,  wilh  ob- 
long, slightly  serrated,  fascicled  leaves,  and  axillary  and 
lateral  white  flowers. 

SOLENANTHU8,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called 
from  the  Gr.  ffwXfj*-.  a tube,  anti  a»-0ot,  a flower,  in  re- 
ference to  the  tubular  corolla.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia,  and  the  natural  order  of 
Boraginca;.  Generic  character:  calyx  five-  parted  ; corolla 
tubular,  five-toothed,  furnished  with  five  arched  processes 
In  the  throat ; stamens  five,  exserted ; nuts  lour,  de- 
pressed, echinaled,  adnate  to  the  central  column  towards 
the  top. 

This  genus  consists  of  but  one  species,  a native  of 
Altaia.  It  is  a robust,  erect,  hairy  plant,  with  broadish 
leaves,  and  racemose  panicles  of  purple  flowers,  nearly 
ailed  to  Rindera. 

SOLENIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  culled  by  Hoff- 
mann, from  the  Gr.  aw\tjy,  a tube,  on  account  of  the 
plant  being  tubular.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Crypio- 
gamia,  order  Fungi.  Generic  character:  fungus  tubu- 
lar, small,  erect,  having  the  orifice  at  first  closed  but  at 
length  open  and  contracted;  ascidii  none;  sporidia 
very  minute,  elastic. 

This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Peziza  and  fit  Mis,  and 
contains  a single  known  species,  a native  of  Europe. 

SOLENOCARPUS,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called 
by  Wight  and  A rnolt,  from  the  Gr.  rwXifv,  a tube , and 
eapwoc,  a fruit,  on  account  of  the  shape  ot  the  cells  of 
the  fruit.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Decandria,  order 
Monogynia,  and  the  natural  family  of  Tcrebinthacete. 

Generic  character  : flowers  hermaphrodite  ; calyx  small, 
cleft,  deciduous ; petals  five,  sessile,  inserted  between 
the  calyx  and  the  disk,  valvular  in  aestivation ; stamens 
ten,  unequal;  ovary  free,  sessile,  one-celicd,  one-ovu- 
lale;  style  one;  stigma  oblique ; fruit  somewhat  reni- 
fonn.  hairy ; pericarp  with  several  longitudinal,  linear 
cells  full  of  fragrant  oil ; seed  solitary,  pendulous. 

This  genus,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  Pcgia , consists 
of  a single  species,  au  East  Indian  tree,  with  fascicled, 
unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and  terminal,  fascicled  pa- 
nicles of  flowers. 

SOLENOGYNE,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Cassini,  from  the  Gr.  <ru\rjr,  a tube,  and  ywtf,  a female, 
on  acounl  of  the  tubular  style.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
Synge  net  ia,  order  Superflua,  ami  the  natural  family 
of  Compasitee* Aster oideex.  Generic  character  : herma- 
phrodite florets  numerous,  disposed  in  many  series  m 
the  radius,  the  rest  male ; achenia  oblong-obovate, 
compressed,  beakless:  male  florets  without  auy  ovariu; 
corolla  of  the  male  flower  tridentate. 

There  is  only  one  species  of  this  genus  known,  fi.  bel- 
lidioidct,  a native  of  New  Holland.  Jtisa  small  plant, 
with  the  habit  of  Belli*. 

SOLE  NOPUS,  in  Zoology , a genua  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  rather  long  and  slender, 
geniculated,  inserted  below  the  middle  of  the  rostrum ; 
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vophs  ^un,ru^ut  »**en-jotnled,  with  the  two  basal  joints  clavate, 
NOrUS.  ^ very  ahort  and  obcouic  ; the  terminal  one 

SOLE-  annexed  to  the  club,  which  last  is  oblong-ovate,  acute; 
NOSTO-  head  produced  in  front  into  a long,  cylindric,  slightly 
MUS.  curved,  and  slender  rostrum;  eyes  lateral,  ovate ; thorax 
rounded  on  the  sides,  attenuated  from  the  middle  to  the 
apex  ; trutellum  flat,  with  the  tip  rounded ; elytra  ob- 
long. convex,  cylindric ; tibia  compressed,  rather  dilated 
within,  and  deeply  channeled  without ; tarn  tetramerous, 
broad,  spongy  beneath,  the  terminal  joint  elongate- 
clavaie. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Odonioderet  Cannot , Sahlburg. 
Inhabits  Brazil. 

SOLENORHINUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Cole- 
opterous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  long,  slender,  genicu- 
lated  ; funuulut  seven-jointed,  its  two  basal  joints 
elongate,  the  remainder  gradually  shortening,  and  ob- 
conic;  club  oblong,  somewhat  fuciform,  four-jointed; 
head  produced  in  front  into  an  elongate,  stout,  linear, 
curved  rostrum,  with  a groove  in  the  middle  and  on 
each  side ; eyes  lateral,  ovate,  rather  prominent ; thorax 
long,  truncate  behind  and  before,  with  the  sides  equally 
rounded  ; elytra  oblong-ovate,  attenuated  towards  the 
apex;  legs  stout,  rather  long,  anterior  approximating; 
femora  unarmed  ; tibia  straight,  truncate,  and  unarrnrd 
at  the  apex ; larti  tetramerous,  long,  the  first  and 
second  joints  somewhat  heart-shaped,  the  third  bilobed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Curculio  rporifrr,  Sparrmann  ; 
Schonherr,  Ditp.  Mcth.  Cure.  p.  257.  One  species  only. 

SOLENOSTERNUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Co- 
Uoptrrout  insect'1. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  rather  short,  inserted 
before  the  middle  of  the  rostrum,  broken;  scope  short, 
clavate;  funiculu * slender,  seven-jointed,  its  basal  joint 
elongate,  obconic,  remainder  very  short,  conrctaie,  and 
gradually  widened ; club  ovule,  acuminate ; head  pro- 
duced in  front  into  a rounded,  bent  rostrum,  with  da 
base  rather  gibbous  above,  and  compressed  on  the  sides ; 
eyes  large,  ovate,  incurved  ; thorax  somewhat  conic, 
narrowed  in  front,  and  bi*inuated  behind,  above  convex, 
and  distinctly  grooved  beneath  ; elytra  rather  broader 
than  the  thorax,  oblong-subquadrate,  the  tip  obtusely 
rounded  ; pygidiutn  prominent;  legs  short,  stout,  com- 
pressed; tarti  tetramerous,  rather  long,  the  terminal 
joint  dilated,  bilobed,  ciliated. 

Type  of  the  genus,  S.  puncttcollin ; Schonherr,  Ditp. 
Mcth.  Cure . p.  277.  One  species,  an  inhabitant  of 
South  An. erica. 

SOLENOS  TIGMA,  in  llotany,  a genus  so  called 
by  Endlicher,  from  the  Gr.  ow\rjv,  a tube,  mid 
a stigma,  on  account  of  its  form.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  Potygamia,  order  Monoetia , and  the  natural  fa- 
mily of  Urtuea.  Generic  character:  flowers  polyga- 
mous: male  flowers  ; calyx  of  five  sepals,  imbricate  in 
®Mivation;  stamens  five,  opposite  the  sepals ; antherstwo- 
celled,  bursting  iiiwardB : hermaphrodite  flowers  having 
the  calyx  and  stamens  as  in  the  male ; stigma  oblong, 
nearly  square ; drupe  unequal  aided,  one-seeded  ; seed 
pendulous. 

This  genus,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  Celtu,  consists  of 
a single  sjiecies.  a tree,  native  of  Norfolk  Island,  with 
alternate,  ovate -lanceolate,  three-nerved,  quite  entire 
leaves,  and  axillary,  panicled  flowers. 

SOLENOSTOMUS,  from  the  Gr.  cwXrjy,  a tube , 
and  trrupa,  a mouthy  Lacep.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  order  Lophobranchialiy  class  Pisces. 


Generic  character.  Jaws  norrow,  much  elongated,  SOUE- 
aud  tubular;  the  mouth  at  tlie  tip  of  the  muzzle  ; body 

and  tail  covered  with  plates,  and  their  edges  beset  with  

little  spines  ; ventral  fins  very  large,  and  united  behind  80- 
the  pectorals;  first  dorsal  deep,  having  but  few  rays,  and  LKURE. 
placed  near  the  nape,  second  very  small,  and  on  the  base 
of  the  tail ; caudal  fin  large  and  pointed. 

The  large  veutral  fins  uniting  with  each  other  and  to 
the  body  like  an  apron  behind  the  pectoral  fins  distin- 
guishes this  from  the  genus  Syngnathut ; this  apron 
serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  pouch  of  that  genus,  nz. 
to  support  the  spawn.  The  difference  in  the  form  of 
their  gills,  which  are  hoop-shaped  and  not  comb-shaped, 
distinguishes  tliem  from  the  Fistularia , among  which 
they  were  placed  origiunlly  by  Pallas. 

•S*.  Paradoxus,  Lacep. ; Fistularia  Parad.  Pall.  From 
two  to  four  inches  in  length  ; beak  long,  straight,  com- 
pressed, sharp  above,  bicarinsted  below,  and  armed  on 
each  side  with  a small  conic  spine  near  the  base,  close  to 
which  are  the  eyes;  mouth  small,  the  upper  lip  rather 
more  projecting  than  the  lower;  the  plates  covering  the 
body  so  arranged  that  anteriorly  it  forms  a prism  of 
nine  or  ten  sides,  but  posteriorly  only  of  six;  general 
colour  cinereous  or  yellowish-white,  with  dusky  brown 
undulations,  becoming  darker  or  blackish  on  the  first 
dorsal  fin  and  tail.  It  is  found  at  Amboina. 

See  Pallas,  Spicetegia  Zoolog  tea  ; Lacepede,  Histoire 
drs  Pniuo/ts. 

fiOLERT,  Lut.  ( tollers , tollus,  (see  Solemn,)  et  art , 
yui  totam  artem  collet.  Vossius.) 

Crafty,  subtle. 

It  was  fur  more  reasonable  to  think,  that  bream*  man  was  the 
wiset*  (or  moat  toirrt  and  active)  of  all  animals,  thcrvfore  he  had 
hands  given  him. 

Cud  worth.  hUeUeetuat  SjHem,  book  i.  ch.  v.  fol. 

SOLEURE,  or  Solotmurn,  a Canton  of  Switzer- 
land, extends  from  47°  5'  to  47°  37'  North  latitude,  and 
from  7°  11'  15"  to  7°  53'  15"  EbsI  longitude.  It  is 
hounded  on  the  North  by  the  Canton  of  Bkle  ; on  the 
North-East  and  East  hy  that  of  Aargau;  and  on  the 
South-East,  South,  and  West  by  that  of  Bern ; two 
small  blocks  of  land  belonging  to  the  territory  of  the 
Canton  lie  North-West  of  it,  between  the  Canton  of 
Bern  and  the  French  Department  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 

The  shape  of  the  Canton  is  very  irregular;  its  greatest 
length  is  about  30  miles,  its  extreme  breadth  about  25, 
and  its  least  breadth  under  two  miles,  so  (hat  its  super- 
ficial area  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  about  280 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  chain  of  the  Jura, 
whose  highest  point  here  is  the  Wessenstcin,  1590  yards 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  belongs  to  the  basin  of 
the  Rhine ; its  principal  river  is  the  Anre,  which  is  fed 
in  its  course  through  the  Canton  by  the  rivers  Emmen 
and  Dunern.  Its  only  plains  are  on  its  Southern  side, 
where  the  Jura  inclines  towards  the  Anre  ; but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  of  the  Swiss  Can- 
tons, and  exports  com  to  a considerable  amount.  The 
vineyards  alone  cover  325  acres,  the  forests  15,000; 
and  the  pasture  lands  occupy  about  37,400,  so  that  the 
breeding  of  cattle  contributes  largely  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  The  cheese  made  here  is  in  general  esteem  ; 
particularly  the  goat’s  milk  cheese  termed geissktrs.  The 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  Canton  is  on  the  decline, 
especially  its  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures.  There 
are  Mime  iron-works,  however,  actively  carried  on,  one 
manufactory  of  wire,  one  of  combs,  and  four  paper-mills 
The  Canton  has  likewise  a good  transit  trade. 
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SO*  The  Cunion  of  Soleure  U divided  into  the  nine  Baili- 
LEU  RE.  w;c|ia  cf  Bnlsthal,  Bucheggberg,  Dornek,  Gosgen, 
SOLICIT.  Krieg*tetten,  Lebern,  Oiled,  Soleure,  nnd  Thierstein ; 
v . each  of  which  has  its  Court  of  Requests,  ( Tribunal  dt 
Cml  din-  Premiere  Instance.)  The  population  of  the  Canton  is 
siona.  estimated  at  54,380  inhabitants;  of  which  number 
50,040  are  Catholics,  and  4340  belong  to  the  Reformed 
Church.  The  clergy  constitute  three  rural  chapters 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Soleure ; and 
there  are  two  Collegiate  Churches,  one  Abbey  of  Bene- 
dictines,  four  Monasteries,  and  three  Convents. 

Govern-  The  government  was  formerly  aristocratic,  but  since 
“cg*-  1830  it  has  been  a mixture  of  aristocracy  and  democracy. 

The  sovereign  power  is  exercised  by  a grand  council, 
composed  of  101  members,  whilst  the  executive  and 
administrative  are  in  the  hands  of  a smaller  council, 
consisting  of  21  members.  Two  Avoytn,  annually 
chosen,  preside  in  turn  over  these  two  councils  ; and  13 
members  elected  from  the  grand  council  form  a Court 
of  Appeal.  The  revenue  is  estimated  at  180,000  florius. 

Soleure , the  chief  towu  of  the  Canton,  lies  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Jura,  and  is  agreeably  situated  ou  the  banka 
of  the  Aare,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts,  communicating  together  by  two  wooden  bridges. 
It  is  a well-built  town,  with  spacious  streets,  adorned  by 
several  beautiful  fountains,  and  strongly  fortified.  Its 
schools  are  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  the  country 
districts;  but  its  public  prison  and  hospital  are  excel- 
lently regulated.  The  public  library  contains  about 
10,000  volumes;  and  there  is  a literary  society  esta- 
blished here.  In  ila  arsenal  is  a collection  of  2000 
cuiravse*,  considered  one  of  the  moat  complete  yet 
formed.  The  antiquities  found  here  depone  to  its  having 
been  a Roman  station.  The  Cathedral,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Ours,  is  accounted  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  Switzerland.  Soleure  is  a busy,  trading  town,  with 
manufactories  of  coiron,  paper,  some  iron-works,  tan- 
neries, breweries,  &c.  The  walks  in  its  neighbourhood 
are  highly  picturesque,  and  the  villas  around  extremely 
beautiful.  Population  3840.  North  latitude  47°  O', 
East  longitude  7®  30/ 

Norrman,  Geogr.  Statiit.  Dartttel/ung  det  Schweizrr- 
la  rule  * ; Schoch,  Danlellunir  der  Schweiz  in  Tabella- 
ritchrr  form  ; Dictionruxire  Gcot'raphique  Universal. 
SOLI'CIT,  a.  Fr.  soUciter ; It.  xoIUcitare  ; 

Solicitation,  Sp.  solicitor ; Lat.  solicitare ; ml- 

SoLi'citoa,  heitare,  sub  uud  lac  fa  re,  from 

SoLr'tiTOUs,  l lact.re,  to  entice,  to  allure.  Nam 

SoLt'cnouBLY,  ( sollicitare  dicuntur  qui  aUkiunt 

SoLi'ciTOLHNESS.  *pc  aliqua , aul  rnelu.  Vosalua. 

Soli  citcde,  See  the  Quotations  from  Martin 

Soli'citress.  and  Holland. 

To  entice,  to  allure,  to  tempt ; to  entreat,  to  implore, 
to  sue  for ; to  tempt,  to  incite,  to  excite,  to  arouse  ; to 
urge  earnestly,  importunately,  anxiously.  And,  hence. 
Solicitude  is,  earnestness,  eagerness,  carefulness, 

anxiety. 

He  will  send  thither,  with  all  speed,  tlie  Bishop  of  Bayton  to 
further,  tolhede,  and  net  forth  the  same. 

Burnet.  Record*,  book  ii.  No-  *22. 


Solicitor*  are  such,  as  being  learned  in  the  lawns,  and  informed  SOLICIT 
of  their  master’s  cause,  doe  inform*  and  instruct  the  couusallen  ■ — — - 
in  the  MUM.  Smith.  Common  Wealth,  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

What  diligence  can  here  suffyse  us?  What  nJtatwlc  can  wo 
thynkc  hero  ynough,  agajnale  the  cuiomyog  of  thy*  Almighty* 

Ku»k? 

Sir  Tk<*ma*  More.  fVortei.  p.  1266*  Treat  tee  to  retry*  the 

Blotted  Body  of  oar  Lord. 

Who  fail  not  to  advise  the  Duke  with  speed, 

Sohcitmy  to  what  he  soon  agreed. 

Dome/.  History  of  Civil  Wart,  book  i. 

And  not  onaly  we  men  are  tolliciled  and  movedj  by  salt  more 
than  by  anything  else  to  our  meat}  but  muttons,  b acutes,  and 
horses  also  bare  benefit  therby  in  that  respect. 

Holland,  Plume,  book  mi.  ch.  rii. 

Tha.  Let  mo  embrace  thee  with  a sister’s  love, 

A sister’s  love,  Cleophila  ! for  should 
My  brother  henceforth  study  to  forget 
The  vows  that  he  hath  made  thee,  I would  ever 
Solicit  thy  deserts. 

Ford.  Tke  Lover*  Melancholy,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Must  she 

Whu  hath  preserv’d  her  spotless  chastity 
From  all  toltalatmn,  nuw  at  lust 
From  agues  and  diseases  he  embrac’d  ? 

Career.  Upon  the  Sichnes i of  E.  S. 

And  (thin  is  that,  if  any  thing,  that  has  made)  those  that  have 
been  well,  give  a visit  to  their  sick  fnands,  of  whoso  health  they 
have  been  over-desirous  and  tolictlau*. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  book  ii.  ch.  XT. 

Beauty  is  a good  toilet  tret*  of  an  equal  sute,  especially  where 
youth  is  to  be  Inc  judge  thereof. 

Fuller.  Worthier,  vol.  ii.  p-  161,  Northampton- Shirr. 

So  long  as  men  are  pervwndcd  that  there  is  an  understanding 
Being  infinitely  powerful,  having  no  law  but  hia  own  will,  (because 
he  has  no  wqenour,}  that  may  do  whatever  he  pleases  at  any  time 
to  them,  they  can  never  securely  enjoy  themselves  or  any  thing, 
nor  be  ever  use  from  disquieting  fear  and  solid tude. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  Sytlem,  p.  83. 

With  gentle  touches  he  performs  his  part. 

This  w ay  and  that,  loUcttiny  the  dart. 

And  exercises  all  his  heavenly  art. 

Dryden.  Firgtl.  AZnrid.  book  xii. 

We  usually  blame  the  body  to  an  high  degree,  as  the  great  clog 
and  hindrance  of  the  soul ; the  obstructor  of  its  free  mid  natural 
motions,  the  offerer  of  impious,  of  filthy,  of  vain  images ; the  aoUi- 
ci tor  to  every  evil  act,  ail  that  defiles  the  man. 

Atterhmry.  Sermon  7.  vul.  iv. 

My  Lord  Chamberlain  himself,  in  restoring  my  play  without  any 
alteration,  avow’d  tu  me  that  I had  the  most  earnest  md/icitren  as 
well  as  the  fairest ; and  that  nothing  cuu'd  be  refus’d  tu  my  Lady 
Hyde.  Dryden.  Cieomenea.  Ep,  Ded . 

The  boat  was  scut  away  to  examine  the  anchoring  ground  and 
the  produce  of  the  place ; and  we  were  not  a little  toll cilous  fur 
her  return,  as  we  conceived  our  fate  to  depend  upon  the  report  we 
should  receive.  Anton,  fay  aye*,  book  iii.  ch.  i.  p.  407. 

The  apostle  doth  most  solicitously  enjoin  that  which  is  in  all  th« 
churches  most  piously  observed,  that  God  should  be  implored  tor 
all  men-  Barrow.  Sermon  3.  voL  i. 

Let  not  the  greater  difficulty  of  another’s  cure  lessen  the  tolli- 
eiioutnet*  of  thy  care  for  thine,  nor  make  thee  less  earnest  in  the 
imploring  and  labouring  for  relief. 

Boyle.  Work*,  vul.  ii.  fuL  362.  Occasional  Reflection t. 

And  hence  we  are  liid  to  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembiiag,  Phil.  ii.  12.  i.r.  with  a holy  oohctlude  and  jealousy, 
lest  one  lime  or  other  wo  should  be  tempted  and  overcome,  and  at 


So  as  ye  may  be  sure  to  have  uf  him  effectual  concurrence  and 
advise  in  the  furtherance  and  tolhcitaUon  of  your  charges,  whether 
the  Pope’s  holiness  amend,  remain  long  sick,  or  (as  God  forbid) 
should  fortune  to  die.  Id.  Ib. 

He  became,  of  a to Hotter  to  corrupt  her,  a most  devout  exhoitor, 
and  a most  earnest  persuader,  that  she  should  all  her  life-daies 
persists  in  her  most  godlye  profession  of  pvrpetuaU  virgiuitie. 

Martin,  Monday e of  l*nesle*t  ( 1 344.)  A a.  4. 


the  hist,  finally  mi»cnrry. 

Scott.  Christian  left,  part  i.  ch.  iv.  fuL  126. 

To  solicit  by  labour  what  might  be  ravished  by  arms,  was  ce- 
teemed  unworthy  of  the  German  spirit. 

Ctbbvn.  Decline  and  Full,  vol.  i.  ch.  IX. 

While  the  merchant  and  the  mariner  are  tolicilom*  in  describuig 
currents  and  soundings,  the  naturalist  ia  employed  in  observing 
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SOLICIT,  wonders,  though  nut  to  beneficial,  yet  to  him  of  a much  more  im- 

portiiot  nature.  The  oaltness  of  the  tea  we  me  to  be  the  foremost* 

SOLID.  Qoidasmtk.  History  of  the  Earth,  voL  i.  eh.  XV. 

w He  who  mlSmlamlf  inquires  what  it  taid  of  him,  will  certainly 
hear  something  which  will  render  him  uneasy. 

Amur.  Harks,  voi.  i.  p.  136.  Essay,  No.  24. 


SO  LID,  adj. 
So'lid.  n. 
So'lidate,  r. 
Solidity, 
So'lidly, 

So'lidness. 


Fr.  tolidr  ; It.  solido ; Sp.  # o- 
lido  ; Lnt.  solidus,  from  sollut,  i.f. 
. totus:  Qutt  nulla  parte  laiata 

[ cavaque  tunt,  tolida  nrvninantur. 
Festus.  Sec  Vottiui.  See  also 

the  Quotation  from  Locke. 

Solid  is  oppwwd  1o  superficial ; to  hollow,  to  liquid  or 
fluid  : generally,  *alid  is 

Firm,  strong;  weighty,  grave,  important. 

And  \ ndervtnnde  well,  that  euermore  thia  eeicle  equinocliall 
tnurnath  nut  lie  fro  very  carte  to  very  we-te,  as  1 haue  shewed  m 
the  sph*ro  io /id.  Chnactr.  7 V Atlrolalie,  p.  456. 

______ — But  the  sword 

Of  Michael  from  the  annurie  of  Cod 

Was  giv’n  him  temjierM  so,  that  neither  keen 

Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge.  . . . . ^ 

Mi Iton.  Paradis*  Lost,  book  vL  L 320. 


_____ ...  — The  earth, 

Though  in  comparison  of  heav’n,  *w  small. 

Nor  glistering,  may  of  solid  good  contains, 

More  p.enty  then  the  sun  that  barren  shines, 

Whose  vertue  on  itself  workes  no  effect, 

But  in  the  fruitful  earth.  id.  H>.  book  vhl.  I.  91. 

It  is  above  the  wit  of  a man  to  imitate  our  Homer's  wit;  of 
Atai  for  giving  such  a force  to  it,  [the  atone,1,  as  could  not  spend  it- 
self* upon  Hector,  butlurne  after  upon  the  earth  in  that  whirlwinds 
like  violence ; of  Hector,  fur  standing  it  so  solidly  ; for  without 
that  consideration,  the  stone  could  never  have  recoild  so  fiercely. 

Chapman,  Homer.  Iliad,  book  aiv.  Comment. 

It  [the  nake]  beareth  also  misseltoe,  though  rarely.  The  cause 
of  all  these  may  be,  the  closeness  and  solidness  of  the  wood,  and 
pith  «f  the  eaJte ; which  m.k.th  MTei.lt  ji.yee.  Soil  Mvet.ll 
eruptions. 

Bacon.  Natans!  Hutory.  Cent.  cm.  sec.  635. 
There  vm  an  oline  tree,  that  had  his  gnmght 
Amidst  a hedge,  uod  was  of  shadow  proud; 

Fresh,  ami  the  prime  age  of  hit  verdure,  show’d. 

His  leaues  and  annr*  so  thicke,  that  to  the  eye 
It  shew'd  a columue  for  solidity. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  ssiti. 

But  had  my  wisedome  reacht  so  fane,  to  know  of  this  euent. 
When  lo  Ibe  solid-ported  depths  of  hell  his  tonne  was  sent. 

To  hole  out  hateful!  Plutoes  dogge,  frum  darksome  Erebus, 

He  had  not  aetpt  the  stream**  of  Styx,  so  derpe  and  dangerous. 

Id.  Ik.  book  ix. 


This  shining  piece  of  ice, 

Which  melt*  so  soon  sway 
With  the  sun’s  ray, 

Thv  verse  d es  aw/ir/af*  and  crystallite. 

Cowley,  The  Mate. 

An  animal  consists  of  tsHd  snd  fluid  parts,  unless  one  should 
reckon  Mime  of  an  intermediate  nature,  as  fat  and  phlegm. 

The  solids  seem  to  be  earth,  bound  together  with  some  otL  For 
if  a bone  be  calcined  *o  as  the  least  force  will  crumble  it,  being 
immersed  in  oil,  it  will  grow  firm  again. 

Arhuthnot.  Nature  of  Aliments,  eh.  IV. 

Upon  careful  inquiry’.  thi*  appears  to  l>e  only  a grouudlew  sur- 
mise ; as  » largely  and  solidly  proved  by  the  judicious  Bishop 
Bull.  fValerlaad.  II  or  As,  vol  ii.  p.  165.  Sermon  7. 

It  is  plainly  set  down  by  Aristotle,  an  hur*e  and  all  sohdungulous 
m whole  hoofed  animals  have  no  gall ; and  the  same  is  also  deli, 
rered  by  Pliny  ; which  notwithstanding  we  finde  repugnant  unto 
experience  and  reason. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Emits,  book  iii.  ch.  ii. 

The  idea  of  solidity  we  receive  by  onr  touch ; and  it  arises  from 
the  resistance  which  we  find  in  body  to  the  entrance  of  any  other 
body  into  the  place  it  possesses,  till  it  has  left  it. 

Locke,  /forks,  voL  i*  fol.  41.  0/  Human  Understanding,  book  ii. 
ch.  iv. 


llow  solid  a science  soever  may  be  erected  on  ideal  qualities  it  SOLID, 
retfg  in  speculation  only,  and  contribute*  untiling  to  our  better  *e-  — 

commodation.  unless  relating  lo  such  qualities  wherein  mankind  SOLI- 
has  some  concern.  PKDE. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature.  Introduction,  p.  xx»ni.  v— 

He  [our  adversary]  has  brought  himself  into  a disgraceful  and 
unpleasant  situation  lor  a man  who  asserts  with  confidence,  and 
would  affect  solidity  of  argument, 

Horsley.  Sermon  18.  vul.  ii. 

SO  LI  DAGO,  in  Botany , a genus  so  named  by  Lin- 
nwus  from  sohda,  to  unite,  on  uccount  of  the  supposed 
vulnerary  quality  of  the  specie*.  It  belong*  lo  the  class 
Synge  nc  it  a.  order  Super flua , and  the  natural  order  of 
Composilee- Asteroid**- Astereti.  Generic  character  s fe- 
male rays  in  one  series;  disk  hermaphrodite  ; pappus 
pilose,  in  one  series  ; achcniu  nearly  terete,  many-ribbed. 

This  genus  is  composed  of  numerous  species,  com- 
monly tul I perennial  herbs,  mostly  natives  of  North 
America,  very  few  of  EurO|W and  Asia.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  lhe"flowens  small  and  yellow,  and  disposed  in 
scorpoid  second  cymes.  S.  virgaurea  is  the  only  species 
native  of  Britain. 

SOLIFI'DIAN,  adj.  ] Lat.  solus,  alone,  and/dtt, 

Solifi'uiax.  n.  > faith.  The  Quotations  from 

Soufi'dumsm.  J Hammond  and  Tillotson  ex- 
plain the  usage  of  the  word. 

A soliJSdeem  Christian  is  a nullifidean  pagan  ; and  confutes  his 
toogue  wiih  hi*  hand.  Fellham,  jert  ii.  Resolve  47. 

Such  is  first  the  perswasion  of  the  soRfiiutns,  that  all  religion 
consists  in  believing  aright,  that  the  being  i>f  orthodox  (as  that  it 
opposed  to  erroneous)  opinions,  i*  all  that  i*  on  our  part  required, 
to  render  our  condition  safe,  and  our  persons  acceptable  id  tire 
sight  of  God.  Hammond.  Harks,  vol.  i.  fol.  480. 

That  we  may  be  able  to  answer  tire  Papists,  who  charire  us  with 
sohf  diitsnim  ; os  if  we  were  of  this  opinion,  that  if  a man  do  but 
trust  in  Christ,  that  is.  be  but  confidently  persuaded  Hurt  he  will 
save  him  and  pardon  him,  this  is  sufficient ; and,  consequently, 
lie  that  is  thus  persuaded,  need  not  take  auy  farther  care  of  his 
salvation,  but  may  live  as  he  list. 

Tiil'itiom.  Harks,  vol.  iii.  fob  455.  Sermon  174. 


SOLIFORM.  Lat.  iota,  of  the  sun,  and  forma, 
form  or  shape. 

For  light,  and  tight,  and  the  seeing  faculty,  may  both  of  them 
rightly  be  said  to  be  solf«rm  things  or  of  kin  lo  lire  *un,  but 
norther  of  them  to  be  the  sun  it  self. 

Cudworih.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch-  iv.  fol.  204. 

SOLl'LOQUY,!  Fr.  aoliloque ; It.  soliloquio  ; Sp, 

Soli'lcqcizr,  v.  f Moliloquio ; Lat. soliloquium  ; solut , 
and  eloquium.  a speech  by  otic,  i.  e.  alone. 

A speech  alone,  a speaking  nr  talking,  a discourse, 
•lone  ; or  of  any  one  to  himself ; a monologue. 

Soliloquies,  or  holy  strife  conferences  of  the  devout  soul,  upon 
sundry  choice  occasions.  Hall.  Harks,  vol.  iii.  fol.  419. 

Hold,  mighty  man,  I cry,  all  this  wo  know. 

From  the  pathetic  pen  ol  Ingelo. 

Prom  Patrick’s  Pilgrim.  Sibb’*  Soh.’vfvie*. 

Rochester.  Satire  against  Mankind. 
First  a soliloquy  is  calmly  made ; 

Where  every  reason  i*  exactly  weighed. 

Where,  once  perform'd,  most  opportunely  cornea 
Some  hero  frighted  at  the  man;  of  drums. 

Buckinghamshire,  Essay  on  Poetry. 


He  could  petition  Heaven  for  grace 
With  sanctimonious  voice  and  eyes, 
And  at  n proper  time  and  place 
Religiouily  soliloquize. 

Cooper. 


Per- Vert.  can.  2. 


SOLIMOES,  a Province  of  South  America.  See 
Bakiit.. 

SOL1PEDE,  Lat  nliiui,  solid,  and  ptt,  a foot. 
See  the  Quotation. 
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SOLI- 

PKDK. 


SOLI- 

TARY. 


Sir  Thomas  Brown. 

SOLITARY, 

SOLITARY, 
Solita'rian,  71. 

SuLITAUI  l,Y, 

Sn'tlTARINESS, 
So'u  i urn:, 
Solttam'ety, 
Solitaire, 


For  solipeds  or  firm-hoofed  animals,  as  hones,  axscs,  mule*.  4c. 
they  oi«  also  tr»  mighty  number,  so  is  it  delivered  that  Job  had  a 
thousand  the-tfises ) that  the  Mid  .suite*  lust  sixty-one  thousand 
asses. 

ft f gar  Errours , book  vi.  eh.  vi.  p.  372. 
Fr.  solitaire ; It.  zolitano ; 
Sp.  solitario ; Lat.  solitariuz, 
from  solus,  alone,  (tine  aliis, 
without  others.  See  Sole.) 

Being  alone  ; or  one.  any  one, 
being  all ; single,  secluded,  re- 
tired; remote  from  publicity; 
private. 

Holy  writ  whitne*s*)».  )>«r  were  suche  cremytes 
Sotifartr  by  bvffloflelf.  and  in  here  wiles  IVveden 
\Yhi}>  oute  burwynge  o^er  begging*. 

Piers  Ploukman.  Piston,  fut  285. 

0 thou  maiktreise  of  all  verturs,  disceoded  from  the  souorsia 
state,  why  art  thou  com  mm  into  this  sotilurie  place  of  myne  exile. 

Chaucer.  lioeriuu  De  Como  tat  tone,  book  i. 

A man  royght  preach  long  enough  without  persecution,  yea  and 
get  fauour  to,  if  he  would  not  medie  with  the  pope,  byshopa,  pre- 
uUs,  and  holy  ghostly  peopls  that  lyue  in  contemplation  and  soli- 
tar  met,  not  wylh  grrut  men  of  the  worldo. 

Tyndall.  Workes,  foL  196.  Matthew,  eh.  T. 

So  choosing  so/itarie  to  abide 

Far  from  all  neighbours,  that  her  divelish  deedcs 
And  hellish  arts  from  people  she  might  hide, 

And  hurt  far  uff  unknowns  whomever  she  envide. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quern*,  book  iii.  can.  7. 
Who  out  of  smallest  things  could  without  end 
Haw  rais’d  incessant  armies  to  defeat 
Thy  Cully  ; Or  with  lolitarit  hand 
Reaching  beyond  oil  limit  at  one  blow 
Unaided  could  have  fiaiiht  thee,  and  wbelmd 
Thy  legions  under  darkness. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  vi.  L 137. 

By  these  and  many  other  advantages,  he  that  bolds  his  peace, 
and  he  that  cannot  speak,  may  please  themselres ; and  he  may  at 
least  have  the  rewards  and  effects  of  solilarinest,  if  he  misses  some 
of  the  pleasures  of  society.  Taylor.  Sermon  22.  vol.  i. 

■ 1 At  which  this  honest  mao, 

Finding  that  nought  but  hate  and  scorn  he  wsn 
Amougst  these  uliots  and  their  hesatly  kind, 

The  poor  small  remnant  of  his  life  behind, 

Determineth  to  solitude  to  give. 

And  a true  hermit  afterward  to  live. 

Drayton.  The  Moon- Calf 
Let  but  thy  wicked  men  from  out  thee  go, 

And  all  the  fools  that  crowd  thee  so, 

Even  thou  who  dost  thy  millions  boast, 

A village  lass  thsn  Islington  wilt  grow, 

A latitude  almost.  Cowley.  Of  Solitude. 

This  man  gathered  together  all  the  dispersed  monks  and  other 
sohtariani  of  Italy,  so  that  id  a short  time  he  had  no  leu  than 
twelve  monasteries  about  him. 

Sir  B.  Ttnsden.  Monastic  Life,  pi  8. 

It  hath  been  disputed  which  is  a state  of  greater  perfection,  the 
social  or  the  solitary  ; whereas,  in  truth,  neither  of  these  estates  is 
c amplest  without  the  other  ; as  the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord 
(the  unerring  test  and  measure  of  perfection)  informs  us. 

Alterhvry.  Sermon  1 0.  vol.  i. 

You  describe  so  well  your  hvrmitical  slate  of  life,  that  none  of 
the  ancumt  anchorites  could  go  beyond  you,  for  a cave  in  a rock 
with  a fine  spring,  or  any  of  the  accommodations  that  befit  a soA* 
tary-  Pope.  Letter  11.  7b  E.  Blount. 

According  to  the  Egyptians,  before  all  entities  and  principles 
there  is  one  Qod,  who  is  in  order  of  nature  before  (him  that  is 
commonly  called)  the  find  God  and  King;  immoveable,  and  always 
remaining  in  the  soluansty  of  his  own  unity. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  iv,  foL  336. 
Along  these  lonely  regions,  where,  retir’d 
From  little  scenes  of  art,  great  Nature  dwells 
1“  aweful  solitude,  and  nought  is  sev« 

But  the  wild  herds  that  own  no  master's  stall. 

Prodigious  rivers  roll  their  fattening  sea. 

Thornton. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


Before,  a solitaire  ; behind, 

A twisted  ribbon,  lika  the  track 
Which  Nature  gives  an  ass’s  back. 

Shenttvne.  The  Progress  of  Taste. 

As  soon  as  a person  was  anted  with  the  distemper,  [small-pox,] 
he  was  removed  to  some  Wif ary  place,  very  remote  from  ony  ha- 
bitation, where  the  disease  was  left  to  take  its  cuur-r,  and  the 
patient  supplied  with  doily  load  by  reaching  it  to  him  at  the  end 
of  a long  pole.  G>o4.  toyoges,  vol.  ii.  book  iii.  ch.  ix. 

SOLI V A,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by  Ruiz  and 
Pavon,  in  honour  of  Salvator  Soliva,  a Spanish  phy- 
sician and  botanist.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Sy  agenesia, 
order  Nereszaria , and  natural  family  Comjtozitcz-Seneci- 
onidae-Artemesietr.  Generic  character:  corollas  or  female 
florets  in  many  series,  those  in  the  circumference  filiform, 
persistent,  and  continuous  with  the  ovarium  ; achenia 
truncate  at  apex,  two-winged,  the  wings  marginal. 

This  genus  is  composed  of  three  species,  small  creeping 
herbs,  natives  of  New  Holland  and  Europe,  with  alter- 
nate, simple,  or  bipinnatc  leaves;  axillary,  sessile,  glo- 
merate heads,  many-leaved  campanulate  involucra,  and 
flat  naked  rachi. 

SOLI  VAG ANT,  Lat  solus,  alone,  and  vaganz,  wan- 
dering. A solitary  wanderer. 

A deacriptiun  of  the  impure  drudge ; that  is  to  «y,  a iJ nag  ant 
or  solitary  vsgraut.  Granger.  On  Ecc/es.  1621,  p.  99. 

SOLI, A R,  n.  Lat.  solarum  ; Ger.  toiler ; locus  labu- 
lalus  in  quacumque  tedium  parte.  Ab  obzolcto  Sul-en, 
tabula ri.  Wachter.  See  Sill. 

A zoIct  seems  originally  (says  Tyrrwhitt)  to  have  sig- 
nified an  open  gallery,  or  balcony  at  the  lop  of  the 
house;  though  latterly  it  has  been  used  for  any  upper 
room,  loft,  or  garret. 

And  whanna  he  was  camcn  thei  led ilen  hym  into  the  soltr. 

fficlif.  Dedts  of  ApostHs,  ch.  ix. 
Gamely 'ii  a ought  ha*  brother  tho* 

Wiiithvr  he  was  jfluwe. 

And  tough  where  that  he  hiked  out 
At  a tolerr  window. 

The  Cokes  Tale  Gotnelyn. 

And  Je*te  that  nyght  ntyghfe  haue  bane  occasion  to  breake  of 
thb  delectable  and  plcaaauot  sermon,  there  were  many  candel lev 
in  the  sotlare,  (edition  1551  War,)  whrraxwa  were  then  assembled. 

UdaU.  Actes , ch.  xx. 

Ami  ordeyned  rtu>  to  triads  in  chambres  and  tolers  to  throws 
•tonya,  and  by  theyr  ordenaOca*  and  pollyey  to  haue  destroyed  >* 
duke  and  hi*  corn;  any. 

Fahyan.  Cranyelf.  Henry  the  S<xt,  Amo  1426. 
Another  thing  there  is  in  our  markets  worthie  to  ha  looked  rnto, 
and  that  is  the  recsiiage  of  graioe  from  the  «ame  into  loft*  and 
tollars. 

Holinsked.  Description  of  England,  book  ii.  ch.  XTiii. 

SOLLYA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  after  Mr. 
R.  H,  Solly,  u patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  be- 
longs to  the  class  Pentandria , order  Monogynia , and  the 
natural  family  of  Pittotporetc.  Generic  character:  calyx 
small,  five-parted,  the  hind  segment  rather  the  largest ; pe- 
tals five, ovuce,  rather  cumpunulate;  stamens  five;  anthers 
sagittate,  fixed  by  the  base,  conniving  into  a cone,  ad- 
hering at  top,  dehiscing  inwardly  ; *tvle  short ; stigma 
obsolete))-  two-lobed ; berry  fusiform,  dry,  many. seeded. 

This  genus,  which  is  separated  from  Bi  Hardier  a, 
contains  two  known  species;  they  are  shrubs,  indigenous 
to  the  south-west  coast  cf  New  Holland  and  Van  Die- 
men's land.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  ovate-elliptic,  the 
lower  ones  usually  serrated,  and  the  upper  ones  quite 
entire ; flowers  biue,  disposed  in  cymes,  the  cymes 
opposite  the  leaves. 

SOLOHINA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by 
4 x 
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SOLO-  Acharius  from  the  Greek  vo\o c.  a disk,  and  pivoc,  a 
KINA,  shield,  on  account  of  the  orbicular,  shield-like  fructifi- 
SOLVK.  cat*on*  10  class  Cryptogamia,  aud  order 

L ^ Lichmcn - Generic  character : thullus  Liliaceous,  cori- 

aceous, lobed,  free  beneath,  having  fibrous  or  woolly 
veins  ; apothecia  ndnute,  sometimes  immersed,  orbicular, 
distant  from  the  margin,  not  bordered. 

This  genua  is  nearly  related  to  Pell  idea , and  hardly 
differs  from  it  except  in  the  situation  of  the  apothecia  : 
there  are  two  known  species,  natives  of  Britain. 

SOXSTICE,  1 Fr.  soldier  ; It.  aolstizio  ,•  Sp.  sol- 
Solkti'tial,  >sticio  ; Lai.  soUlilium ; solit  si  alio. 
So'lstrad,  n.  J The  sun  stead,  or  stay  of  the  sun, 
(Cotgrave,)  because  the  sun  then  appears  to  stay  or 
stop. 

About  the  summer  solstice  it  sbeweth  a red  floure. 

Holland,  P limit,  book  xxvL  ch.  T. 

If  it  ba  gathered  about  the  summer  solstea d.  Id.  lb. 

Nov  three  circles  there  be  eufukliMl  within  the  roues  afore- 
named, which  distinguish  the  inequalities  of  the  dales ; namely, 
the  lummer  solstitial!  tropicke,  frtira  the  highest  parte  of  the  «k 
diacke  ia  regard  of  ui,  toward  the  North  clime. 

Id.  lb.  book  iL  ch.  lxx. 

■ The  sun 

Had  first  his  precept  so  to  move,  so  shine, 

As  might  affect  the  earth  with  cold  and  beat 
Scarce  tullerablr,  and  fruin  the  north  to  call 
Decrepit!  winter,  from  the  south  to  bring 
Solstitial  summer’s  heat. 

Afilicm.  Paradise  Lost,  book  x.  L 651. 

--  i ■ ■ For  now  the  fields 

Labour'd  with  thirst ; Aquarius  hud  not  shed 
His  wonted  showers,  and  Sirius  parch'd  with  heat 
Solstitial  the  green  herb. 

J.  Philip.  Cider , book  i. 
Then,  in  exchange,  a month  or  more 
The  sun  with  fierce  solstitial  gleams. 

Darting  o’er  vales  his  raging  pow'r, 

Like  ray  collecting  mirrors,  lieama. 

Harte.  Contentment,  SfC.  under  the  Divine  IfiU. 

SOLVE,  ». 

So  lvable,  or 
So'lyible, 

So'luble, 

Solubility, 

So'lybxt,  adj. 

So'lyent,  n. 

Solvency, 

Soll'tb,  v. 

Solution, 

So'lutive. 

Without  the  blyude  bussing*  of  a papist,  may  no  sinne  be  sen 
luted,  for  that  is  the  vphuWyiig  of  their  bjngdome. 

Bale.  Image , part  ii.  Reut/ation,  ch.  xiii. 
Here  M.  Harding  takrth  in  band  to  ansvere  the  authorities  by 
mue  alleged,  and  that  wilh  this  special  note  of  remembrance  in 
the  margin,  M Joel’s  allegation  saluted.  It  appearcth.  his  solu- 
tions be  very  shorte.  Jew  ell.  ft’-ptw,  p.  168. 

Notwithstucilyng  I will  not  thus  lea ue  his  book*,  although  I 
might  full  well,  but  1 will  declare  vnto  you  a hat  solutions  ho 
makuth  to  these  scut  weak*  reasons  which  he  hath  propounded 
hym  self*. 

Frith.  H'orhes,  fol.  8.  Answer  vnto  Raster s Dialogue. 
Intellective  memory,  which  1 call  an  act  of  the  intellective 
faculty'  because  it  is  wrought  by  it,  though  I do  not  inquire  how  or 
where,  because  it  is  not  solniUe. 

Hale.  Origination  ef  Mankind,  fill.  56. 
And  as  that  Theban  monster,  that  propos’d 
Her  riddle,  and  him,  who  solv’d  it  not,  devour’d  ; 

That  once  found  out  and  solv'd,  for  gnef  and  spight 
Cast  herself  headlong  from  th’  Ismcnian  sleep, — 

$0  atrook  with  dread  and  anguish  fell  the  trend. 

■Milton.  Faradioe  Regained,  book  rV. 


As  for  the  fruit  called  pompiun*  or  melons,  being  eaten  as  SOLVE, 
meat,  they  Cuole  the  bodie  mightily,  and  make  it  soluble.  . _ , 

Holland.  Phnie,  book  lx.  ch.  ii. 

Ported  gc  is  poison,  they  hate  a kitchen  as  they  hate  a counter, 
and  show  'em  hut  a feather-bed  they  swound.  Ale  is  their  eating 
and  their  drinking  surely,  which  keeps  their  bodies  clear,  and 
soluble. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Scornful  Lad/,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

He  put  to  study,  and  not  knowing  how 
To  giue  6t  answer ; Hel'ea  took*  on  her 
Th’  oatents  solution,  and  did  this  prefer. 

Cla^wm.  Homer.  Od/sst jr,  book  xr. 

A fourth  sort  therefor*  of  speculators  there  is.  who  conceive  that 
after  this  solution  of  ihe  souls  or  spirits  of  wicked  men  and  <1  vinous 
from  their  vehicle*,  that  their  pain  is  continued  to  thorn  even  in 
that  separate  state. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  book  iii.  eh.  XV hi. 

Though  it  would  not  he  abstersive,  opening,  and  tain  live  as 
mead,  yet  it  would  be  more  lenitive  in  sharp  diseases. 

Bacon. 

Hu  [the  good  man]  thinks  God  abundantly  solvent,  and  himself 
never  the  poorer  for  laying  out  in  hi*  behalf. 

Barrow.  Haris,  vot.  i.  foi.  431  Sermon  31. 

Having  joined  the  ideaa  of  substance,  yellow,  malleable,  most 
heavy,  and  fusible,  it  takes  that  complex  idea  to  be  the  complete 
idea  of  gold,  when  yet  its  peculiar  fixed  ness  and  solubility  in  aqua 
regia  are  aa  inseparable  from  those  oilier  idea*  or  qualities  of  that 
body,  as  they  are  from  one  another. 

/joehe.  Of  Human  Understanding,  voL  i.  book  ii.  ch.  xxxiL  p.  417. 

Noon*  can  show  a reason  why  the  word  gold,  signifying  that 
sort  of  body  the  ring  on  has  finger  is  made  of,  should  determine 
that  sort  rather  by  its  colour,  weight,  and  fusibility,  than  by  its 
colour,  weight,  and  solubility  in  ay.  regia. 

Id.  lb.  voL  i.  hook  iii.  ch.  is. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  Anna  Pink,  it  teemed  wonderful 
to  ua  how  the  crew  of  a vessel,  which  came  to  this  rendetvoua  two 
months  after  us.  should  be  capable  uf  working  their  ship  in  the 
manner  they  did,  with  so  little  appearance  of  debility  and  distress; 
but  this  difficulty  was  soon  seised  when  she  came  to  an  anchor. 

Anson.  Fuyaget,  book  ii.  ch.  iii. 

1 commend  I lie  ancients  for  their  way  of  solving  the  unity,  aa 
taking  the  beat  that  human  wit  could  invent  ur  rest  upon. 

H'atcr/and.  H'orhs,  voL  iv.  p.  46.  Of  Christ’s  Divinity. 

I remember,  that  being  in  n place  where  we  could  not  procure 
good  vitriul  to  make  aqua  fortis  with,  after  the  manner  of  our 
Knglish  refiners,  by  a substitution  of  burnt  alum  for  vitriol,  but  in 
a far  less  proportion,  we  made  Wr enti  for  silver,  as  good  as  theirs, 
if  not  much  better.  Boyle,  ffirhs,  sal.  ui.  fat.  450. 

Homer  has  divided  each  of  his  poems  into  two  parts,  and  has  put 
a particular  intrigue,  and  the  solntnm  of  it,  into  each  part. 

Pope.  Homer.  Of  the  Action  of  the  Bpi/S  Poem. 

What  could  induce  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  to  create 
a world  abounding  with  all  ihews  circumstances  of  imperfection, 
hath  ever  Iwn  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  question*.  Nor 
could  this  difficulty  have  been  solved,  if  the  Scriptures  had  not 
solved  it  for  us.  Gilpin.  Sermon  24.  rol.  iii. 

For  solvable  and  colourable  wc  might  say  solvent  and  apparent. 

Tlohe.  Diversion*  of  Parley,  part  ti,  ch.  viiL 

Why  should  these  nations  of  commerce  and  economy  enter  into 
any  pecuniary  dealings  with  a people  who  attempt  to  revere*  the 
Very  nalure  of  things;  amongst  whom  they  tee  the  debtor  pro- 
scribing at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  medium  of  hi*  solvency  to 
the  creditor;  discharging  one  of  his  engagement*  with  another  ; 
turning  lus  very  penury  into  liis  resource  ? aud  paying  his  interest 
with  rags  Burke.  On  the  Revolution  in  France, 

So  sung  Philander,  as  his  friend  went  round 
In  the  rich  ichor,  in  the  gvm-ruus  blood 
Of  Bacchus,  purple  God  uf  joyous  wil, 

A brow  solute,  aud  ever-laughing  eye* 

Young . The  Complaint.  Sight  2. 

They  contemplate  nothing  r two  sentences,  *»  It  is  very  common,” 
or  " It  is  very  strange,”  make  at  once  the  sum  and  th*  detail  uf 
tlieir  philosophy  and  of  their  belief,  aru!  are  to  them  a solution  of 
all  difficulties.  Horseley.  Sermon  11.  VoL  i 


Fr.  soul  lire ; It.  solvere;  Sp. 
soltar  ; Lat.  solvere  ; to  disjoin,  to 
loosen.  See  Dissolve. 

To  loosen  or  release,  to  relax,  to 
disjoin,  to  disunite  ; to  destroy  the 
solidity ; to  melt ; to  free  from,  sc. 
restraint,  difficulty  ; to  clear,  to  ex- 
plain. And  solvent , loosening  the 
solidity ; melting,  releasing,  rc,  from 
debt ; paying  or  able  to  pay. 
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80LWAY  SOLWAY  FRITH.  See  Scotland. 

SCVMBIIK,  | Fr.  tombrr  ; Sp.  sombra,  a shade  or 
SOME.  So'mhrous.  J shadow  ; Lat.  umbra,  a shade. 

Shady,  dark,  gloomy. 

And  1st*  in  Hadley  you  were  teen. 

With  blood -s bed  eyes  and  tom&re  mica, 

Hymen  his  yeilow  vestment  lore, 

And  Dirge  a wreath  of  cherts  wore. 

Grainger,  Solitude. 

That  African  torrent  arose  from  the  fermented  mixture  of  the 
drop  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  soon  after  overflowed  the  church 
with  theological  conceits  in  a sparkling  Imuriancy  of  thought,  and 
a it  rankness  of  expression. 

H'arburion.  Wmrk s,  voi.  viiL  p.  293.  The  Doctrine  of  Grace, 

Poor  Cowper  had  the  misfortune  to  labour  under  a morbid  ro*. 
lauchnly,  which,  at  certain  intervals,  gave  to  all  things  around  him 
a sombre  ns  hue. 

An*r.  Works,  VoL  iv.  p.  337.  Remarkt  on  Grammar  School I. 

SOM  S, term.  I>.  saem ; Gar. tarn..  It  denotes  (Skinner) 
the  quality  aliquid , q.  d.  aliquantum  tali  qu  (dilate  im - 
butum.  And  Wachler,  In  comporiti*  adjectivatur  a 
•ocio,  aimilemque  ei,  cui  annectitur,  tignijicat,  my?  tub- 
• tan ti cum  *ii,  «rr  adjrctivum  ; and  he  instances,  sclt- 
sam,in*alitu*,raro  similia;  hcilsam,  (wholesome,)  a alu- 
tarit , taiuti  simiUn. 

Some,  Goth,  tntm;  A.  8.  turn,  tume ; D.  tom,  torn- 
nugh,  obi  quit,  quidam ; probably  from  the  A.  S.  tam-ian, 
to  bring  together,  to  assemble. 

Some,  always  implies — more ; from  which  one,  a few, 
or  many  (of  the  tame  number  or  quantity)  is  or  are 
taken. 

All  and  tome  is  equivalent  to  one  and  all. 


yix  kyng  hadde  eke  Herfbrtschire,  pat  on  biscbopriehc  is ; 
Ac  Schmpxchire  nap  hatuendel  to  pdke  btsrhopnche  i sri*. 
And  mn  of  Glouctrstre  schire.  and  of  Warwik  schire  al  so. 

' K.  Gloucester,  p.  5. 

From  Dourer  in  to  Cheetre  tdlep  Watlmgcetiata, 

From  Soup  Eat  in  to  Norp  West,  and  pat  jrt  tom  del  grete. 

Id.  p.8. 

Somru*  of  owl  sothias*.  and  kmc  variable 
&nc  lilsl  and  tom*  large. 

/Wi  P/ouhman.  futon,  ful.  308. 
Ac  be  kyng  and  tomme  of  j'»  defended*  hem  so  faste, 
pat  neo  for  hem  alls  o hue  a scajvde  atte  last. 

Id.  Ib.  p.56. 

So  pat  rewe  conlreyes  hep  in  Eftgelond. 

pat  mouekrs  nabhvp  of  NormuidyV  tom pt'»y  in  her  honda. 

id.  lb.  p.  368. 

Per  where  he  wax  schotte  auoper  chapetle  slandes, 

A tomwhat  of  pat  Uv,  pei  bond  vutiiie  his  handes. 

H.  Brunrne,  p.  22. 

And  while  be  sowith,  tome  seeilri  felden  bisidia  the  weye,  and 
briddia  of  the  eyr  caineu  and  eeten  hem. 

Matthew,  ch.  xiii- 

And  as  he  sowed,  Kmr  fell  by  tlte  wayes  syde,  and  the  fowles 
Came  and  devoured  it  vp.  Btbjr,  Anno  1651. 


Therfare  direcnciocui  was  maad  among  the  puple  for  him.  For 
mom*  of  hem  woldcn  haue  taken  him  ; but  no  man  sette  hondia 
on  him.  Ifi cltf.  John,  ch.  vii. 

So  wax  there  dywcncion  among*  the  people  about  him.  And 
tom*  of  tbeym  would*  haue  taken  him  ; but  no  man  laved  h.uidea 
on  hym.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 


Looke  that  thou  haue  in  custom*  ay, 

First  to  value  hem  if  thou  may ; 

And  if  it  fall,  that  of  hem  tumor* 

Salue  the  first,  be  not  dotnme. 

Clartw.  The  Romani  of  the  Bote,  p.  187* 


God  clepeth  folk  ta  him  in  sandry  wise, 

And  wench  hath  of  (rod  a propre  gift. 

Sore  this,  tom  that,  aa  that  turn  likrth  shift. 

Id.  The  rti/  of  bathes  Prologue, 


Fro  Buloigne  is  this  erl  af  Pane  on  me,  SOME. 

Of  which  the  fame  up  sprang  to  more  and  lease  ; >■ 

And  to  the  peples  ere*  all  and  wm* 

Was  couth  eke.  Chaucer.  The  Clerket  Tmle,  v.  8015. 

And  right  as  freely  aa  he  sent  hire  to  me, 

Aa  freely  sent  1 hire  to  him  again ; 

Thin  is  all  and  mm,  thef  ns’s  do  more  to  sain. 

I*L  The  Frunkelemet  Tale,  v.  11908. 

This  is  alt  and  mm,  he  held  virgioitee 
More  parfit  than  wedding  io  fn*i toe. 

Id.  The  Htf  Bathes  Prologue , V.  5683, 

So  faire  folk  and  so  fresh  had  b«  [rnirthj 
That  when  I saw,  1 wondrod  me 
Fro  when**  such  folk*  might  come, 

So  faint  they  weren  oil  ond  tome. 

Id.  The  Roman 1 of  the  Bote. 

For  thus  ye  farvn  welt  nigh  all  and  tome; 

That  1m  that  rood  dnun-tb  you  to  serve. 

Of  him  ye  retch  leant  where  he  become, 

And  whvther  that  he  live,  or  else  sterve. 

Id.  7 Vw/m  and  Creteidt,  book  ii. 

No  shll  had  I fro  thence  yet  go, 

But  mmed'le  nere  it  went  1 tho 
To  take  it,  but  nun*  bond  fur  drede 
N«  durst  1 to  the  rose  bed*. 

M.  The  Rom  ant  of  the  Bote,  p.  183. 

As  king  royall,  he  [Pbebua]  rode  vpon  a chare, 

TV  which  Phrton  nmetime  gided  vnright, 

The  brightness*  of  his  face  whan  it  wnt  bare, 

Non  might  behold,  for  prning  of  his  bight. 

Id.  The  Tetiameni  of  Cretetd*. 

For  possible  is,  tin  thou  host  hire  presence, 

And  art  a knight,  a worthy  and  an  able, 

That  by  am  caa,  sin  fortune  is  changeable, 

Thou  mairsft  to  thy  desir  tamltme  alteme. 

Id.  The  Kmghtet  Tale,  r.  1 172. 

But  certain*  it,  to  purpotc  for  to  go, 

That  in  this  while,  aa  written  it  in  gests, 

He  taw  hit  lady  mrmetdne,  and  also 
She  with  him  epake. 

id.  Trailut  and  Cretetd *,  book  iii. 

There  beard  1 the  nightingale  say, 

Now  good  cuckow  gu  somewhere  away. 

And  let  rs  that  can  singe n dwsllen  here, 

Foe  every  wight  etcheuerh  thee  to  here. 

Id.  Of  the  Cktekow  and  the  Nightingale,  p.  365. 

There  beee  also  tomme  (as  men  saie) 

That  folornc*  Season  at  helea, 

Whose  cart  goth  upon  wholes 
Of  couctise  and  world**  pride. 

And  holy  churche  goth  bwods. 

Gower.  Otnf,  Am.  Prologue . 

Foe  tbei  vx  trebe,  and  telle  this. 

Hows  that  this  fewer  of  jetouSM 
Somdele  it  groweth  of  so'io 

Of  lous,  and  somdel*  of  vntrust  Id.  Jb.  book  V. 

But  the,  which*  might  not  do  so, 

The  tide  awabeth  eurrmo. 

And  ca>te  her  out  vpon  the  sea, 

Somtyme  near,  tomtyme  yea, 

Somtgme  he  Cam,  tomtyme  nought.  Id.  It.  book  iv. 

Then  Brenne  oner  came  y*  Macedoynes  with  theyr  duke  Soa- 
tene,  ami  after  spoyled  goddm  and  theyr  temples,  and  tayd  in  his 
game,  Ryche  gwldev  mud  gyue  to  men  mmede/e  uf  theyr  ryebesse. 

Fa  by  an.  Cronyde,  ch.  xxxi. 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norarf-g-an  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  tome  great  A mutual,  were  but  a wand. 

He  waJkt  with  to  support  unaasie  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie. 

Milton.  Paradue  Lott,  book  i.  1»  297. 

'■■■  ■ Vet  haply  of  thy  race 

In  future  daye*.  if  ma'ire  should  abound, 

Some  one  intent  on  mischief,  or  in%pir'd 
With  dev'lmh  mAchmatioa,  might  devise 
Like  instrument  to  plague  the  sous  of  men 
For  sin,  on  watt  aud  mutual  slaughter  bent 

Id.  Ib.  book  vi.  L 500. 
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80. MR. 

80MKR- 
8KT- 
811  IRE. 


I would  not  (at  they  ttnnne  R)  rwaitc  it,  but  I wold  iome~6a<Jy 
Rad  heard  hrr  taikf  ywl«rdi]r  It  1 aid. 

SAaJttpem’e.  Troy  tut  and  Crettida,  fol.  78. 

The  wrpent,  auttlit  St  art  of  all  th*  fold, 

Of  huge  extent  aamtimn,  with  brawn  ry*t 
A ad  hairic  main  terrific. 

Mdlou.  Varadxtt  IjmI,  book  vii.  L 405. 


Tet  far  a dance  they  aeentd 
.Simula/  extravagant  and  wild*.  perhaps 
For  joy  of  oflerd  peaces  Id.  Ib.  book  vL  L 615. 

..■■■■ — What  rmiliciou*  foe 

Envying  our  happineat,  and  of  hia  awn 
Drapainog,  atfeka  to  work  ua  woe  and  tharoe 
Hy  aly  aaa.tull ; and  * mu.  her<-  nigh  at  baud 
Watrhra  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  U>  find 
Ilia  wiah  and  beat  adrautage,  ua  nvunder. 

Id.  lb.  book  U.  1.253. 


SOM  EH,  Ft.  sommier,  a sumpter  horse.  See 
Sumpter. 


So  thua  after  tbia  the  prouciat  two  tyran  a woke  aende  euer  to 
aayirte  Drayc*  two  tumrrt.  charged  with  fioreyna  to  the  kyoge  of 
Nauerr,  who  re**yu*d  the  money  with  gladde  chert*. 

Lord  Bernert.  Froittart.  ('hronyc/e,  vol.  i.  ch.  186.  p.  220. 

Than  the  duke  atudyed  a lytell,  and  tayd,  I am  content  that  yo 
Sere  with  y.  u aa  inoche  aa  yc  may  Scare  in  mule*  and  tvmert,  and 
none  otherwise,  and  if  ye  haueany  prisoner*,  that  ye  delyuev  them 
to  va.  Id.  ib.  vol.  iL  ch.  uiii.  p.  59. 


Our  land  doedh  yerld  no  aawa.  and  therefore  we  want  (he  gene* 
ration  of  mule*  and  tomen. 

Halimked.  Detceiptien  tf  England,  book  iii.  eh.  L 

SOMERSET,  tnpru  hallo.  which  the  French  have 
corrupted  to  raubreaault,  and  the  English  to  tomertauli, 
90tnrr*altt  rummer  taut,  and  then  to  tomertet.  Tooke. 
Colgrave,  i/i  r.  Sobreuaut,  writes  it  also  tobrcstauU.  In 
ft.  also  called  taUo  mortal*. 

A leap,  accompanied  by  a turn  over  of  the  body. 

— So  doth  the  aalmon  vaut. 

And  if  at  first  he  fail,  his  a>*cond  tummmaut 
It*  inatantJy  assay*. 

Drayton.  f\dy-oJb*on,  soog  8. 
First,  that  could  make  lore-facet.  or  could  do 
The  vaulter1*  ivmbertnflt.  or  us’d  to  woo 
With  hutting  gambol*.  hia  own  bona*  to  break, 

To  make  liii  mittres*  nurry. 

Donne.  7\e  /Vyrrn  .//Ac  Saul. 
Now  I will  only  make  h en  break  hia  neck  in  doing  a tameriet, 
sod  that's  all  th-.*  revenge  I mean  tu  take  of  him. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Fan  Mail  of  the  Inn. 
Aa  when  m me  hoy.  trying  the  totnenaui. 

Stands  on  hit  head  and  leele,  as  he  did  tic 
To  kicke  against  earth's  spangled  ranopie. 

Browne.  Britannia'*  I’att.raU,  book  i.  SOOg  3. 
For  which  do  the  rummer  mult. 

And  o’er  the  bar,  like  tumb-ers,  vault. 

Butler.  Hmdtbnu,  part  iii.  can.  3 


SOMFJt, 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Surface. 


SOMERSETSHIRE,  a Maritime  County  of  Eng- 
land, i*  hounded  by  Gloucestershire  on  the  North-East ; 
on  the  East  by  Wiltshire  ; by  Dorsetshire  on  the  South- 
East;  hy  Devonshire  on  the  South-West ; and  on  the 
North-West  hy  the  Bristol  Channel.  It  extends  from 
50°  46'  to  51°  27'  North  latitude,  and  from  2°  35*  to 
4°  b'  West  longitude,  and  covers  a superficial  area  of 
1642  square  English  miles,  or  1,050,880  square  acres. 
It  is  of  oblong  form,  stretching  lengthwise  from  North- 
East  to  South-West  about  80  miles,  its  extreme  breadth 
from  East  to  West  being  about  36  miles,  and  its  circum- 
ference somewhat  above  200  miles. 

In  so  large  a County  the  character  of  the  surface  may 
be  expected  to  be  varied ; and  the  natural  features  of 
Somersetshire  are  such  that  it  may  conveniently  be 
divided  into  three  districts.  The  first  comprehends  the 
North- Eastern  portion  of  the  County,  lying  between  the 
harbour*  of  Uphill  and  King's  Road  on  the  West,  and 
the  towns  of  Bath  and  Frame  on  the  East ; the  next,  or 
central  division,  include*  the  entire  middle  portion  of 
the  County  from  the  borders  of  Wiltshire  and  Dorset- 
shire to  the  Bristol  Channel,  being  defined  and  bounded 
by  the  Mendip  Hills  on  the  North-East,  and  on  the 
South- West  by  the  Quantock  Hill*  and  the  forest  of 
Neroche ; the  third  district  take*  in  the  remaining 
Western  portion  of  the  County.  Lofty  hills,  commanding 
the  fertile  plains  which  extend  beneath  them,  give  a pic- 
turesque character  to  the  North-Eastern  district,  and 
the  lovely  valleys  by  which  they  arc  intersected  are  well 
known  to  the  British  artist.  Yet,  Westward,  this  dis- 
trict consists  of  low  moorlands,  which  are  exposed  to 
frequent  inundations,  and  at  limes  lie  tinder  water  for 
months  together ; but  their  vegetation,  when  they  are 
cleared,  is  remarkably  luxuriant.  In  the  central  division, 
the  lands  bordering  Wilts  and  Dorset  are  high,  and  are 
chiefly  occupied  as  sheep-walks,  or  laid  down  in  corn. 


The  marshes,  or  fen-lands,  form  a distinguishing  feature 
of  this  division.  They  are  divided  into  two  districts, 
called  the  Brent  Marsh,  and  the  Bridgewater  or  South 
Marsh.  The  grefitcr  part  of  the  first,  to  llie  extent  of 
about  20,000  acres,  has  been  drained  and  converted  into 
fine  grazing  and  dairy  grounds  ; but  there  still  remains 
a large  quantity  of  unreclaimed  bog.  Many  thousand 
acres  of  the  South  Marsh  are  frequently  overflowed  by 
the  river  Parrel,  which  likewise  acts  as  its  drain ; that 
portion  of  it  which  has  been  more  recently  drained,  an 
improvement  effected  about  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
is  colled  King's  Sedgmonr,  and  contains  nearly  14,000 
acres.  The  two  principal  masses  of  the  Brent  Marsh 
lie  to  the  Westward  of  Glastonbury,  on  either  side  of  the 
river  Brae.  The  South  Marsh  lies  South  of  the  Polden 
Hill,  extending  to  the  river  Parret,  and  as  far  Westward 
as  Bridgwater  Bay.  The  third,  or  last  division  of  the 
County,  has  almost  an  equal  proportion  of  lofty  hills  and 
fertile  slopes  and  vales.  Here  the  mountainous  tracts 
to  the  North-West,  which  include  the  bold  elevation  of 
the  Quantock  Hills  and  the  long  range  of  the  Brendon, 
are  distinguished  hy  their  wild  and  picturesque  scenery, 
whilst  in  the  vales  the  prospect  is  agreeably  relieved  by 
a mixture  of  arable  and  posture  ground. 

The  coast-line  is  extremely  irregular,  in  some  parts 
projecting  into  large,  lofty,  and  rocky  promontories,  and 
in  others  receding  into  fine  bays  with  flat  and  level 
shores.  Beginning  at  its  Western  extreme,  at  the  point 
where  the  County  confines  with  Devonshire,  the  coast 
presents  a vast  succession  of  huge,  inaccessible  rocks  as 
far  as  Porlock  Bay,  a convenient  road  for  shipping. 
This  bay  terminates  Northward  in  Horcstone  Point,  an 
immense  headland,  from  which  there  is  a continued 
range  of  high  cliff*  to  Minehead.  From  the  latter  pro- 
montory, which  rises  690  feel  above  the  level  of  the  see, 
to  the  parish  of  Old  Cleeve,  the  shore  is  flat  and  forms 
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SOMKR-  a curve  of  seventy  degrees  of  a circle  ; when  again  from 
SET-  this  parish  as  far  as  that  of  Watchet  the  coast  rises  in 
9 HI  RE.  varying  from  50  to  200  feet  in  height,  till  it  at 

gradually  distends  into  the  fine  bay  of  Bridg- 
water, where,  at  the  extremity  of  Stert  Point,  a long  and 
narrow  peninsula,  the  river  Parrot  falls  into  the  Channel. 
From  this  point  Northward  the  coast  is  flat  and  com- 
posed of  vast  sand-banks,  over  which  the  sea  used  for- 
merly to  flow,  inundating  the  country  and  submerging 
the  marshes  above  described.  The  frequency  of  these 
visitations  led.  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  to  the 
establishment  of  Commisrionert  of  Seuvrs,  who  should 
examine  and  inspect  the  sea-banks,  ditches,  gutters,  and 
sewers  connected  with  the  sea.  and  order  the  requisite 
cleansings  and  reparations ; which  offices  are  in  some 
measure  extended  to  this  day.  At  the  North-East  end 
of  Bridgwater  Bay  the  elevation  of  the  coast  again  be- 
gins with  the  rocky  promontory  of  Rrean  Down,  which 
rises  bluffly  out  of  the  sea  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  headlands  on  the  coast.  A little  to  the 
Westward  of  this  lies  the  island  of  Steep- Holmes  ; and, 
to  the  East,  at  the  influx  of  the  river  Axe  into  the  Chan- 
nel, the  remarkable  hill  and  village  of  Uphill.  A flut 
sandy  strand  extends  for  about  two  miles  Northward  of 
Uphill,  as  far  as  Anchor  Head,  the  Western  extreme  of 
Worle  Hill,  which  is  another  noted  landmark.  North- 
ward from  this  rocky  eminence  are  the  headlands  of 
Sand  Point  and  St.  Thomas’s  Head ; and  from  the 
latter  the  coast  once  more  flattens  as  far  as  Clevedon. 
Here  the  rocks  resume  their  grandeur  and  continue, 
almost  uninterruptedly,  to  Walton,  Black-Nore,  and 
Portishead  Point,  which  is  the  last  promontory  North- 
ward, and  which  “ protrudes  its  lofty  brow,  covered  with 
fine  coppices,  into  a boisterous  sea  continually  raging 
round  its  craggy  base."  From  this  point  the  coast  de- 
clines gradually  to  King’s  Road,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Avon  with  the  Bristol  Channel. 

SoiL  Somersetshire  is  eminently  fertile,  and,  from  its  ex- 

tent, contains  almost  every  variety  of  soil.  That  of  the 
moorlands  in  the  North-Eastern  division  is  chiefly  of 
marine  deposit,  and  is  a rich  deep  mixture  of  clay  and 
sand.  The  soil  of  Leigh  and  Broadfield  Downs  is  thin 
and  gravelly,  being  often  not  more  than  three  inches  in 
depth;  it  overlies  limestone.  The  Mendip  Hills  offer 
a deep  loamy  soil,  with  occasional  tracts  of  a lighter  and 
inferior  quality ; whilst  that  of  the  Polden  and  Ham 
Hills  is  altogether  poor,  and  a very  thin  staple.  The 
moors  of  the  central  districts  are  generally  fertile,  and 
their  soil  may  be  classified  into  four  kinds,  the  most  va- 
luable of  which  is  a strong,  dry,  productive  clay,  of  con- 
siderable depth  ; the  other  kinds  are  a red  earth,  a black 
znoory  earth,  and  the  peat  which  forms  the  common  fuel 
of  the  district.  In  the  South  of  this  vast  level  extends  a 
high,  fertile  tract,  with  a soil  chiefly  composed  of  sea 
sand  and  shells,  well  adapted  for  tillage.  The  soil  of 
the  fine  vale  of  Taunton  Dean  is  a rich  loam,  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  clay  and  sand,  and  that  of  other 
parts  of  the  Western  division  almost  equals  it.  The 
Quantock  Hills  have  various  thin  soils  covering  a thin 
straty  rock,  and  occasionally  limestone.  The  soil  of 
Whitedown  is  also  very  various  ; that  of  Elaekdowu  con- 
sists of  a thin  layer  of  black  earth  on  sand  and  gravel. 

Agrieul*  The  largest  proportion  of  the  arable  land  of  the 

tore,  crops.  County  lies  in  the  Western  division,  where  is  the  vale  of 
Taunton,  and  on  its  Northern  side  approaching  Watchct ; 
the  arable  land  of  the  central  division  lies  almost  wholly 
on  its  South-Eastern  side  ; the  proportion  of  arable  land 


in  the  North-Eastern  division  is  very  small.  The  rota-  SOMEJU 
tions  of  crops  are  various,  as  is  the  produce;  but  the 
supply  is  far  inferior  to  the  consumption,  many  thousand  , , 

quarters  of  corn  being  annually  brought  from  Dorset 
and  Wilts.  The  grain  commonly  raised  is  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  beans,  and  peas.  Potatoes  are  largely  culii- 
vated  ; and  in  the  North-Eastern  district  the  (easel  is 
extensively  grown  for  the  supply  of  the  cloth  manufac- 
tures of  the  County,  as  well  as  for  exportation  to  the 
adjoining  County  of  Wilts,  and  to  Yorkshire.  Woad  of 
excellent  quality  is  also  raised  in  the  same  district,  chiefly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Keynsbam.  Flax  and  hemp  are  raised 
in  large  quantities  on  the  rich  tract  extending  from  Win- 
canton,  by  Yeovil,  to  Crewkerne.  From  the  above  it 
may  readily  be  inferred  that  Somersetshire  is  mainly  a 
grazing  and  pastoral  County.  The  London,  Bristol, 

Salisbury,  and  other  markets  are  supplied  by  it  with 
large  quantities  of  fat  oxen,  sheep,  hogs,  besides  cider, 
cheese,  and  butter,  Ac.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  rich 
marsh  lands  of  the  County  are  under  grass,  and  applied 
partly  to  grazing  and  partly  to  dairying;  and  the  plains 
are  remarkuble  for  their  luxuriant  and  almost  perpetual 
verdure.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns,  the  mea- 
dows are  almost  universally  mown ; whilst  in  more 
remote  districts  grazing,  or  dairying,  prevail*.  The 
moil  common  of  the  artificial  grasses  is  the  broad  clover, 
and  next  to  it  sainfoin.  Lime  is  the  principal  manure. 

The  ueal  cattle  of  Taunton  Dean  are  of  the  North  Cattle. 
Devon  breed,  and  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  graziers. 

They  arc  almost  universally  red,  are  yoked  at  three 
years  old,  aud  worked  until  they  are  five  or  six.  The 
summer  fattened  oxen  are  mostly  of  the  same  breed, 
and  are  bred  either  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Devou,  or 
the  lower  purts  of  Somerset  The  winter  fattened 
cattle  are  of  iuferior  kinds,  and  partly  home-bred,  partly 
from  Wales.  Cattle  fairs  are  numerous  in  the  County, 
and,  during  the  summer  months,  a large  market  is  held 
every  three  weeks  at  Somerton,  to  which  are  brought 
numerous  lean  cattle  and  sheep,  with  fat  cattle  also. 

The  native  sheep  of  the  Mendips  are  a hardy  race,  yield- 
ing fine  wool,  aud  their  flesh  is  of  excellent  flavour.  An 
improved  sort  of  the  Dorsetshire  breed  is  common  in  the 
County,  and  some  of  the  Leicestershire  have  been  intro- 
duced. A native  breed  prevails  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dulverton,  Bampton,  Wiveliscombe,  Ac.,  which  some- 
what resembles  the  Leicester ; it  is  without  horus,  well- 
made,  and  has  a thick  fleece  weighing  about  seven  or 
eight  pounds:  these  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  graziers 
in  the  marshes,  and  many  are  taken  to  the  Bristol 
market.  The  two-year  old  fat  wethers  weigh  about 
twenty-five  pounds  per  quarter.  A small-horned  sort, 
bought  when  young  at  South  Molton,  Devonshire,  is 
kept  on  Exmoor  Forest,  on  the  adjoining  hills,  for  the 
sake  of  the  wool,  the  fleece  seldom  weighing  above  four 
pounds ; and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  is  a valuable 
breed  of  large  sheep  which  will  weigh,  when  fattened, 
from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  per  quarter.  The  hogs,  large 
numbers  of  which  are  fattened  in  the  North1 Eastern 
district,  are  mostly  Welsh,  bought  at  the  Bristol  market. 

Few  horses  are  bred  in  tile  County. 

Orchards  abound  in  the  Northern  district,  and  indeed 
are  general  over  the  County.  The  finest  cider  is  made 
in  the  vale  of  Taunton  Dean. 

The  North-Eastern  district  is  but  partially  wooded ; Woods, 
and  the  woods  here  arc  cut  at  very  irregular  intervals, 
according  to  the  demand  from  the  collieries.  Kings- 
wood  covers  about  230  acres,  and  its  timber  is  chiefly 
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SOWER-  <>ak.  There  are  some  good  coppices  on  both  sidles  of  the 

SET-  Mendips;  but  those  on  the  Northern  declivity  nr*  the 

SHIRE,  finest.  Some  large  and  productive  woods  occur  in  the 
' Eastern  part  of  this  district,  as  well  as  many  thriving 
plantations.  The  timber  here  is  very  vnhiable  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  collieries.  The  Eastern  part  also  of  the 
central  division  presents  an  extensive  chain  of  woodland, 
running  for  several  miles  in  length,  from  the  parish  of 
£nst  Cmnmnre,  through  Dnwnhe&d,  Cleford,  Whatley, 
Elm.  & c.  Of  the  Urge  forest  of  Selwood,  on  the  borders 
of  Wiltshire,  which  once  covered  a vale  of  twenty  thou- 
sand seres,  about  eighteen  thousand  acres  have  been 
cleared;  the  rest  continues  in  coppice  woods.  This 
forest  extended  from  Pentcrlwood  to  within  three  miles 
of  Prorne  : it  was  disforested  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Numerous  plantations  have  been  made  in  this  tract,  in 
which  the  Scotch  fir  has  been  found  to  thrive  best. 
Coppices,  likewise,  abound  on  the  Quantock  and  other 
hills  in  the  Western  part  of  tlie  County. 

The  chief  wastes  occur  on  the  Mendip  Hills,  in  the 
forests  of  Neroche  and  Exmoor,  among  the  marshes, 
and  on  the  various  downs,  as  Lansdown,  Broad  field 
Down,  and  White  Down,  &c. 

Climate.  In  so  large  a Coumy  the  dimate  of  course  must  differ. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  called  mild  and  genial ; 
but  though  along  the  sea-coast  the  winters  are  usually 
light,  yet  elsewhere  they  are  often  severe,  particularly  in 
the  Northern  disiricts.  The  air,  too,  h mostly  keen 
and  piercing,  and  much  severe  weather  is  experienced 
on  the  hills  and  high  lying  downs.  Hence  there  is 
often  a difference  of  a month,  or  more,  between  the 
seed-time  and  harvest  in  the  vaks,  and  in  the  uplying 
districts.  Thus  the  farmers  al»out  the  Mendip,  the 
Quantock,  and  the  Brendon  Hills,  and  in  some  other 
elevated  situations,  usually  sow  a fortnight  earlier  in  the 
autumn,  and  as  much  later  in  the  spring,  than  is 
customary  in  other  parts  of  the  County. 

QtologT-  The  appearance  and  structure  of  the  Western  part  of 
the  County,  and  particularly  of  the  district  of  Exmoor, 
which  lies  partly  in  Devon,  are  very  analogous  to  great 
part  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  Exmoor  is  divided 
into  several  ranges  of  hills,  which  are  distinguished  by 
their  respective  name*,  and  the  most  conspicuous  of 
which  are  Duakery  Beacon.  Brendon  Hill,  Croydon 
Hill,  Grabkist  Hill,  and  the  Quantock  Hills-  With 
the  exception  of  the  latter,  their  longitudinal  direction 
lies  East  and  West,  or  nearly  so;  and  foam  each  cen- 
tral ridge  diverge  numerous  lateral  bran  elves,  forming 
small,  steep  valleys  or  gullies,  which  terminate  in  the 
larger  volleys  that  divide  and  are  parallel  with  the  prin- 
cipal ranges.  These  valleys,  vernacularly  called  comics, 
form,  when  well-wooded,  some  of  the  most  striking 
features  for  which  the  coast.  Westward  of  the  river 
Parrot,  is  celebrated.  The  Quantock  Hills,  although 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  this  mountainous 
tract  by  a wide  and  cultivated  valley,  yet  belong  to  it  in 
a geological  point  of  view.  The  name,  as  applied  in  the 
Ordnance  Map,  is  given  to  the  loftiest  pari  only  of  the 
range,  extending  for  about  eight  miles  from  North- 
West  to  South-East ; at  which  latter  extremity  the  mass 
is  divided  into  several  distinct  ridges,  which  spread  out 
fan-wise,  having  one  end  at  North  Petherton,  and  the 
other  at  West  Monckton,  with  a gradual  fall  to  the 
alluvial  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Parrel  and  Tone.  The 
rocks  throughout  this  region  differ  considerably  in 
rnineralogicnl  characters  ; but  the  repeated  alternations 
of  the  several  varieties  and  their  insensible  gradations 


into  one  another,  eounect  litem  into  what  has  been  SOMXR- 
termed  the  grmmxtcke  formal  ion.  Quartz  and  clay,  in 
different  proportions,  are  the  essential  component  parts  . _ _ . 
of  all  the  varieties.  This  formation  is  surrounded 
either  by  a conglomerate,  or  by  a red  sandstone,  which 
aatumc  very  various  appearances,  but  which  show  the 
same  materials  under  every  form  of  aggregation.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  South  West  por- 
tion of  the  coast,  the  remains  of  a forest  considerably 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  and  now  only  to  be  seen  at 
low  water,  occurs  on  the  sea-shore  about  three  miles 
Westward  of  the  river  Parrel. 

The  North-West  of  Somersetshire,  included  between 
the  Bristol  Avon  on  the  North  and  the  Parrel  on  the 
South,  may  be  described  as  composed  of  three  ranges  of 
hills,  with  intervening  valleys,  running  nearly  from 
East  to  West : these  are  Leigh  Down,  Brood  field  Down 
and  Dnndry,  and  the  Mendip*.  The  first  and  second 
of  these  chains  are  separated  by  the  vale  of  the  Avon, 

Ashton,  and  Nailsea;  the  second  and  third  by  that  ot 
the  Yeo;  while  South  of  the  Mendipa  are  the  extended 
plains  through  which  flow  the  Axe,  the  Brae,  and  the 
Par  ret.  These  tracts,  connected  with  the  Southern 
parts  of  Gloucestershire,  are  in  like  manner  composed 
of  the  first  and  second  aeries  of  the  sedimentary  clusa, 
and,  in  part,  of  tile  third  scries.  The  highest  part  of  the 
Western  portion  of  the  Mendipa,  which  includes  Black 
Down,  presents  a smooth  surface  fora  oaa&tderable  way 
down  both  its  Northern  and  its  Southern  declivity,  after 
which  ravines  begiu  to  appear,  which  subsequently 
enlarge  into  defiles  or  combes.  On  the  Southern  aide 
the  rang*  is  intersected  by  the  deep  defile  of  the  Ched- 
dar cliffs,  which,  in  its  ascent  to  the  North,  ramifies  into 
those  sinuous  dells  and  ravines  which  mark  the  Southern 
face  of  Mendip.  On  the  Northern  side  are  the  two  deep 
combes  of  Burlington  and  Doiborough,  both  of  which 
enter  Mendip  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  vale  of  the 
Yeo,  and  subsequently  run  almost  parallel  with  the 
range,  to  the  South  of  East,  with  a broken  escarpment 
facing  the  South;  but  in  ascending  Eastward  they 
merge  into  the  general  surface.  Two  ravines,  furrowing 
the  Northern  face  of  Mendip,  And  their  way  into  Bur- 
rington  combe t and  a third  enters  Doiborough  combe , 

East  of  the  village  of  Ruboroogh.  West  of  this  meridian, 
the  aspect  of  Mendip  changes.  A continuous  ridge, 
having  a corresponding  dell  on  either  side,  projects  to 
the  Westward : it  declines  gradually  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sidcot,  where  the  two  dells  merge  into  a valley, 
which  finds  an  outlet,  on  the  South  of  West,  between 
Crook’s  Peak  and  Bieadon  Hill.  To  the  North  and 
South  of  this  valley  and  its  Eastern  dells  there  ran  two 
ridges,  with  broken  escarpments,  that  respectively  face 
the  South  and  North.  Westward,  the  vale  is  bounded 
by  Bleadon  Hill,  which  stands  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  Northern  ridge. 

The  nucleus  of  Mendip  is  formed  by  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, which  occupies  the  highest  part  of  the  range  in 
BUckdown,  and  supports  on  its  Northern  and  Southern 
flanks  a body  of  slate-day,  which  is  succeeded  by  con- 
tinuous carboniferous  limestone,  all  in  a conformable 
position.  Some  beds  of  sandstone  conglomerate  occur 
in  the  lowest  visible  portions  of  the  old  red  sandstone  ; 
and,  where  adjacent  to  the  superincumbent  si»te-clay,  it 
is  sometimes  traversed  by  numerous  small  filamentous 
veins  of  calcareous  spnr.  In  some  places,  it  contains 
portions  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  slate-clay  alternates 
with  subordinate  beds  of  greyish  and  reddish  sandstone 
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SOME&-  and  limestone;  and  the  purest  limestone  beds  in  it  are 
RHntk.  ^oun<*  ,n  ^ vicinity  ol  l^e  continuous  limestone,  the 
aHlKK.  mast  sandy  being  near  the  fundamental  sandstone.  It 
' is  more  partially  penetrated  than  the  latter  with  car- 
bonate of  lime.  The  limestone  is  commonly  of  a bluish- 
grey  colour,  sometimes  tinged  with  black,  and,  more 
rarely,  mottled  with  red : it  is  not  unfrrquenlly  fetid. 
It  contains  incidentally  slight  layers  and  masses  of 
hornstone  and  Lydian  stone,  and  also  beds  of  magnesian 
limestone,  of  variable  thickness.  The  organic  remains 
observed  in  it  have  been  those  of  vertebrated  animals,  of 
Crustacea,  univalves  not  chambered,  bivalves,  echini  tea, 
crinoides  and  coralloids. 

The  Broodfield  Down  range  is  a vaulted  inflection  of 
limestone,  probably  reposing  on  the  old  red  sandstone, 
which  is  distinctly  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the  Leigh 
Down  range  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon. 

The  lias  formation  first  occurs  on  the  coast,  a short 
distance  to  the  West  of  Watchet,  and  forms  some  very 
high  cliffs  Eastward  of  this  place.  The  Poldeu  Hills 
chiefly  consist  of  it.  Inland,  it  passes  from  Dorsetshire 
by  Bath,  and  occupies  a large  extent  of  the  County. 
Miners-  The  chief  mineral  productions  are  coal,  lend,  calauuue, 
*°W*  limestone,  freestone,  and  various  other  kinds  of  stone, 
fullers’  earth,  marl,  and  ochre.  The  celebrated  lead 
and  lapis  calaminaris  mines  of  Mendip  are  now  Hourly 
exhausted  ; or,  at  least,  the  deep  working  is  so  encum- 
bered with  water  that  little  con  be  done  in  them.  Cop- 
per, in  the  state  of  sulphuret  and  of  malachite,  and  veins 
of  hematite  are  frequently  met  with  ; aud  nests  of  cop- 
per ore,  of  considerable  magnitude,  have  been  found  in 
the  subordinate  beds  of  limestone.  The  largest  quan- 
tity of  freestone  is  raised  at  Coombe  Down,  near  Bath, 
where  the  ground  has  been  undermined  for  several 
miles.  The  coal  beds  are  the  nearest  to  London  of  any 
yet  discovered,  and  are  the  most  Southern  deposit  of 
the  mineral  in  England.  The  Somersetshire  coal  basin 
is  nn  extension  of  that  of  South  Gloucesterhire,  and  is 
about  twenty-five  miles  in  length  ; the  width  of  this 
area,  from  the  collieries  near  Bath  to  those  of  fled  mi  n- 
ster,  near  Bristol,  is  about  eleven  miles.  The  principal 
places  in  which  the  coal  is  mined,  belonging  to  the 
Somersetshire  part  of  the  basin,  are  Nailsea,  Bed  minster, 
Timsburv,  Poulton,  Radsiockc,  Upton,  Newton,  aud 
I«cigh  Down,  The  deepest  of  these,  aud,  we  believe, 
the  deepest  of  any  of  the  coal-pits  of  England,  is  that  on 
Clan  Down  near  Radstocke.  which  is  sunk  200  fathoms 
before  its  horizontal  ad  ts  are  driveu.  The  stratification 
of  the  coal  measures  in  this  basin  is  so  deranged  that  they 
have  very  different  levels ; their  principal  subdivisions, 
beginning  with  the  highest  of  the  measures,  are,  the 
upper  itial  shale,  the  Pennant  grit,  (sandstone.)  the 
lower  coal  shale,  aud  the  millstone  grit.  The  number 
of  mines  in  this  district  is  less  than  formerly,  but,  ow  ing 
to  improved  methods  of  working,  the  produce  is  greater. 
So  thiu  indeed  are  the  seams  that  they  would  not  be 
considered  worth  the  working  in  the  great  Northern 
coal  fields.  But  their  situation  renders  them  valuable, 
and  greut  part  of  the  area  of  the  basin  is  still  un- 
touched. 

Riven  and  The  rivers  are  of  inconsiderable  size,  rising  chiefly  iu 
canals.  the  high  grounds  within  the  County.  The  chief  are  the 
Lower  Avon,  Parrel,  Tone,  the  Brue,  aud  the  Axe. 
The  Lower  Avon  enters  from  Wiltshire,  and,  between 
Bath  and  Bristol,  forms  the  boundary  line  between  So- 
mersetshire and  Gloucestershire.  The  Parret  and  Tone 
form  a junction  to  the  North  of  Laagport ; aud  near 


their  point  of  confluence,  a small  spot  of  rising  ground  SOME&. 
marks  what  was  once  the  Isle  of  Alhelney,  in  which  8KT- 
Alfred  found  a shelter  from  the  Danish  invader.  Its  ^HIHR 
entire  length  is  about  40  miles.  The  Axe,  which  haa  its 
source  in  the  Mendips,  has  been  made  navigable  as  far 
as  tbe  v illage  of  Lower  Weare,  near  Axbridge,  or  for 
about  nine  miles.  The  other  rivers  are  also  partially 
navigable,  and  enter  more  or  less  into  the  canal  lines  of 
the  County.  Thus,  the  Ilchester  Canal,  which  runs 
from  the  town  of  that  name  to  Laugport  on  the  river 
Parret,  a distance  of  nearly  seven  miles,  has  part  of  its 
line  formed  by  the  river  Ivel  or  Yeo  ; and  the  Glaston- 
bury Canal,  which  serves  to  shorten  the  communication 
betweeeu  that  town  and  the  sea,  includes  the  Brue  in 
part  of  its  course.  The  Somersetshire  Canal  is  con- 
nected both  with  the  Rennet  and  Avon,  and  the  Wilts 
and  Berks  Canals,  and,  running  from  the  heart  of  the 
coal  district  to  Bath,  supplies  that  city  and  the  respec- 
tive places  on  the  lines  of  the  ubove  canals  with  coal  at 
a cheap  rate.  There  is  a canal  between  Bridgwater 
audTuuiUoo;  and  the  Grand  Western  Canal,  still  in- 
complete, is  intended  to  open  a communication  between 
the  Exe.  near  Topsham  in  Devonshire,  and  the  Tone 
near  Taunton.  Its  length,  when  finished,  will  be  35 
miles. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  will  traverse  the  County  Railways, 
from  Bath  to  Bristol,  terminating  at  the  Temple  Mead, 
in  the  latter  town.  Here  it  wilt  communicate  with  the 
Bristol  and  Exeter  Railwuy,  the  course  of  which  will 
be  first  South-Westerly  to  the  coast,  near  Weston-super- 
Mare,  theu  South  to  Bridgwater  and  Taunton,  whence 
it  will  again  incline  to  the  West,  passing  through  Wel- 
lington, Samp  ford  Peverell,  Colluinplon,  uud  Brad- 
winch  to  Exeter.  Its  termination  here  will  be  on  th« 
bank  of  the  Exe  river,  near  the  new  basin  and  ship  canal 
on  the  Western  side  of  the  city.  The  entire  length  of 
the  line  will  be  75^  miles,  and  only  one  tunnel  will  be 
required  in  the  whole  distance,  viz.  at  White  Rail  Hill, 
Wellington.  There  is  a small  railway  which  branches 
off  from  the  Somerset  Canal,  in  Iho  parish  of  South  Stoke, 
to  the  collieries  at  Walton  and  Clandown. 

Fine  woollen  cloth  is  extensively  manufactured  iu  the  Maaufac- 
County,  principally  at  Frame,  where  730  men  are  em-  tarw>  See. 
played  in  it:  Ruud  contains  39  such  manufacturers ; 
Beckiugton  32;  Charter  House  Hinton  24;  at  the 
Tiverton  Mills  near  Bath,  are  284  ; at  Lipscntnbe  and 
Widcotnhe  565;  at  Freshlord  32;  ut  Wellington  258; 
at  Milverton  und  elsewhere,  in  small  numbers,  to  the 
amount  of  200.  Sheepskins  are  dyed  or  tanned  at 
Street  for  hearth-rugs  and  gig-rugs.  About  300  men 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  sacking, 
and  girl-web  at  Crewkerne  aud  its  vicinity,  at  East  Coker, 

Merriott,  West  Hutch,  und  North  Perrott;  at  Uminster 
21  men  arc  variously  employed  in  silk  or  lace  machi- 
nery ; at  Chard  478,  several  at  Bruton,  and  at  Tauutou 
109  men.  At  Shepton  Mallet  as  many  arc  variously 
employed  iu  making  woollen  cloth,  serge,  sailcloth,  and 
silk  goods.  Dowlas  and  ticking  arc  manufactured  at 
Corhon  Denham,  Wincanton,  and  Stoke-Triater.  The 
flux  manufactories  at  Keynsham  employ  79  men.  About 
600  men  arc  employed  in  the  glove  trade,  of  whom  300 
are  at  Yeovil,  150  at  Mnborue  Port,  45  at  Stoke- under* 

Hamdon,  Montacute,  aud  Murtock.  Edge-tools  are 
made  at  Mell  by  56  men,  and  by  several  at  Whatley, 
Emborrow,  and  other  places.  The  glass  manufacture 
employs  94  tnen  at  Nuilsca.  Paper-making  and  tan- 
ning employ  59  men  at  Cheddar;  and  the  Parliamentary 
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90MRH*  Returns  mention  a few  manufactures  in  iron,  calamine, 
shirk  coPI*r’  brass,  paper,  and  snuff,  in  various  parts  of  the 

County.  A variety  of  small  articles  are  made  at  Bath. 

80MMK.  The  Returns  of  1331,  from  which  the  above  are  taken, 
s— s,— . furnish  the  following  classlficat ion  of  persons  employed 
in  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  other  pursuits.  Occu- 
piers of  land  employing  labourers  6032  ; occupiers  of 
land  not  employing  labourers  3731  ; labourers  employed 
in  agriculture  28,107  ; employed  in  manufacture  4330; 
employed  in  retail  trade  or  handicraft  26,762 ; capitalists, 
bankers,  &c.,  4676;  labourers  not  agricultural  12,183; 
other  males,  20  years  of  age,  7074  ; male  servants 
3801  ; female  servants  18,333. 

The  salmon  and  herring  fisheries  employ  many  hands 
at  Watchet,  Minehcad,  Portock,  and  other  places  along 
the  coast. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  superficial  area  of  the 
County  is  1,052,800  statute  acres.  This  is  the  number 
according  to  the  aggregate  measurement;  which,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  Population  Returns,  is  reduced 
to  1.028,090  statute  acres.  About  900.000  acres  are 
supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Repre- 
senting the  entire  area  of  England  and  Wales  by  1000, 
the  relative  proportion  of  Somersetshire  to  this  will  be 
28*454,300. 

Antiqui-  The  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  County  are  various 
ties,  Ac.  and  numerous.  That  singular  line  of  fortification  called 
Wansdyke  may  be  traced  in  several  places,  and  ceUi  and 
ancient  instruments  of  war  have  been  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  its  course.  The  huge  remains  of  a Druidical 
temple  are  extant  in  the  parish  of  Stanton- Drew.  Of 
the  Roman  roads  the  chief  was  the  Fosse-way,  which 
extended  across  the  County  from  Bath  in  a South- 
Westerly  direction  to  Perry  Street,  on  the  confines  of 
Devonshire.  Ancient  encampments  are  still  to  be 
traced  in  nearly  every  direction,  und,  independently  of 


the  Roman  cities  of  Bath  and  Ilchester,  there  are  many  SOMKR- 
others  whose  Roman  origin  is  attested  by  the  remains  SHJRJL 

they  yield.  In  the  antiquities  discovered  are  included  

temples,  sudatories,  tessellated  pavements,  altars,  hypo-  SOMMKR- 
causts,  and  coins  of  different  ages.  (See  Bath  ) FKLTJA. 

The  number  of  retigious  houses  before  the  Reforms- 
tion,  according  to  Tanner,  was  about  44.  Interesting 
specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  from  the  age  of 
Alfred  downwards,  exist  either  in  ruin  or  in  fine  preser- 
vation. Hemains  arc  extant  of  many  of  the  ancient 
castles,  and  the  County  is  adorned  with  numerous  hand- 
some moilern  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Among 
its  natural  features  may  be  cited  the  extensive  cavern  of 
Wokey  Hole  in  the  Mendips,  and  the  rugged  and  pic- 
turesque Cheddar  cliffs. 

Somersetshire  is  divided  into  forty  hundreds,  contain- 
ing seven  liberties  and  472  parishes,  two  cities,  Bath 
and  Wells,  with  part  of  another,  (Bristol,)  and  32 
market  towns.  It  ia  politically  divided  into  two  divi- 
sions, East  and  West,  each  of  which  returns  two  Mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  and  eleven  are  returned  by  six  of  its 
boroughs,  m.  two  Members  each  by  Bath.  Bristol, 
Bridgwater,  Taunton,  and  Wells,  and  one  by  Frome. 

The  population  of  the  County,  in  1831,  was  403,903 
souls.  The  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  1832  was  £194,595.  The  annual  value  of  reol 
property,  according  to  the  assessment  of  1915,  was 
£2,308,723;  and  the  profits  of  trade  and  professions, 
by  the  same  estimate,  £1.329,266. 

Collinson.  History  of  Somersetshire  ; Biliingshy,  Ge- 
neral Surrey,  published  us  far  hack  as  1797 ; Lewis, 
Topographical  Dictionary  of  England  and  Walt*; 

Beauties  of  England  and  fFalet,  vol.  xtii. ; Transactions 
of  the  Geological  Society,  vols.  iv.  and  v.,  First  Series, 
vol.  ii.,  Second  Series. 


SOMME,  a Maritime  Department  of  the  North  of 
France,  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Department  of 
the  Pas  de  Calais ; on  the  North-East  by  the  English 
Channel ; on  the  East  hy  the  Department  of  Aisne ; on 
the  South-East  by  that  of  Oise  ; and  on  the  West  and 
South-West  by  that  of  the  Seine-Inft?rieure.  It  is 
wholly  formed  out  of  the  undent  Province  of  Picardy, 
and  derives  its  name  from  the  Somme  which  traverses  it 
from  South-East  to  North-West. 

The  soil  of  this  Department  consists  chiefly  of  chalk, 
sand,  and  clay;  and  the  chalky  plains,  watered  by  the 
Somme  and  its  affluents,  are  of  extreme  fertility.  It 
exports  nearly  a million  hectolitres  of  corn  to  the  adjoin- 
ing Departments,  and  its  annual  produce  of  hemp  and 
flax  amounts  to  between  five  and  six  millions  of  kilo- 
grammes of  each.  A considerable  number  of  cattle  arc 
reared  in  the  Department,  and  the  breeding  of  sheep  is 
particularly  attended  to.  The  greater  part  of  the  coast  has 
been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  or  rather  has  been  aban- 
doned by  it,  and  is  preserved  by  numerous  dikes ; the 
most  productive  tract  of  this  reclaimed  land  lies  in  the 
Arrondissernent  of  Abbeville,  and  is  termed  the  Mar- 
quenterrr , a corruption  of  Marc-en-lrrre.  Notwith- 
standing the  fruitful  nature  of  the  soil,  this  Department 
is  more  encumbered  with  poor  than  most  othere  of 
France;  and  yet  it  affords  numerous  sources  of  employ- 
ment in  its  manufactures  as  well.  Its  aociul  condition 


would  seem  to  be  low  in  other  respects ; since,  in  the 
Santerre,  a fertile  tract  which  lies  in  the  Arrondisse  mens 
of  Montdidier  and  Amiens,  and  which  is  called  the 
granary  of  Picardy,  incendiarism  and  murder  arc  not 
unfrequeutly  resorted  to  to  prevent  strangers  from  taking 
farms  over  the  heads  of  the  old  occupants.  The  climate 
is  variable  and  humid,  and  hence  the  Department  is 
unfit  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  but  orchards,  es- 
pecially cider-orchards,  are  numerous.  The  chief  mineral 
productions  arc  common  marble,  turf,  the  pits  of  which 
arc  numerous  and  extensive,  coal,  freestone,  potter's 
day,  with  some  pyrites  and  vitriolic  earths. 

Tiie  manufactures  consist  of  woollens,  cottons,  linens, 
hardware,  stockings,  caps,  paper,  mineral  acids,  and 
chemical  products  ; and  the  commerce  is  mostly  in  grain 
and  cattle,  with  the  foregoing  and  colonial  goods. 

The  population  of  this  Department,  according  to  the 
census  of  1936,  is  552,706  souls,  its  superficial  area 
covers  604.456  hectares,  of  which  55,000  only  ure  occu- 
pied by  woods.  The  average  rent  of  land  per  hectare  is 
about  45^  francs,  and  the  territorial  revenue,  about 
30,000.000  francs. 

AnDEviLL.K  and  Amiens,  the  chief  towns  of  the  De- 
partment, have  been  given  in  alphabetical  order. 

Mulie-Urun ; Guide  PiUotetque  du  Vnyageur  en 
France. 

SOMM  ERFELTI  A,  in  Botany , a genus  so  nrmed 
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SOMMBR-  by  Lessing,  after  M.  Sommerfell,  who  has  written  on 
FELT1A.  u,e  |jora  0f  Norway.  It  belongs  to  the  class Syngenesia, 
gQM.  order  Supcrflua,  and  the  natural  order  of  Composite - 
NAMBU-  Asteroid**- A stere*.  Generic  character  : ray  of  htrina- 
LISM.  phrodile  florets  in  one  series;  disk  sterile;  pappus 
N— pilose  ; corollas  of  the  disk  regular ; achenia  hcakless. 

This  genus  consists  of  only  one  species,  S'.  xpinulota, 
a small  shrub,  native  of  Brazil,  with  crowded,  pinnate, 
stiff*,  glabrous  leaves,  the  leaflets  subulate  and  spineseent, 
and  the  heads  solitary  on  the  tops  of  naked  branches  ; 
involucre  imbricated. 

SO'MNOLENCE,  l It.  sonnifero,  tonnolmziu ; 

Somniferous,  i Lat  samnifer,  and  of  the  Lower 

Somnambulism,  f Ages  somnolentia. 

SomnaMbulist.  J Somnofence9  sleepiness,  dis- 
position to  sleep. 

Somniferous,  bearing  or  bringing  (ferens)  sleep. 

Snrnmtmbuli.fi,  walking  (ambit  I aim)  in  the  sleep,  a 
sleep-walker. 

Th*n  Cometh  ntnpmJenre,  1h*t  i*  »b*(?Ky  «l«mbrin,;.  which 
maki-th  a min  hevy,  and  dull  in  body  and  in  suult*,  and  this  siune 
cunacth  of  slouthe. 

Chanter.  The  Per  tone  t Tale , |i.  161. 


Towardo  the  *lowe  progonie 
There  is  y«4  one  of  companie, 

And  he  is  cleped  t»mn^lrnce, 

Whiehe  dothe  to  stout h hi*  reuerence, 

As  he  which*?  is  his  ehamberlein, 

That  many  «u  bonder.  It*  tymt-  hath  lrin 
To  slept*,  when  he  shulde  wake. 

(Jotter.  Cam/.  Am.  book  it. 

They  ascribe  all  to  this  redundant  met&nclailv.  which  domineers 
in  them,  to  nomniferout  potions,  and  nut  mall  causes. 

Barton,  .Snatumy  of  Melancholy,  |>.  61. 

The  tommamfruhtl  directs  himself  with  unerring  certainty  through 
the  most  intricate  windings,  and  over  the  most  dangerous  preci- 
pices ; and,  without  any  apparent  assistance  from  the  organs  of 
sense,  has  been  known  to  read,  write,  and  compose. 

Htnhop  Portent.  Sermon  (1789.) 

The  scarlet  poppy,  on  thy  painted  fields, 

Hows  his  tonmferout  head,  inviting  soon 
To  jwacrful  slumber  the  disorder'd  mind. 

Oodnley.  Agriculture,  can.  3. 

Those  persons  who  art*  subject  to  eomnamf>u/um  seldom  if  ever 
retain  any  recollection  of  the  objects  of  their  perceptions,  while 
under  the  influence  of  this  disorder. 

St e mart.  On  the  Mind,  voL  i.  Note  O. 
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LENCE. 
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Somnambulism,  somnus , sleep,  ambulart , to  walk. 
If  strictly  limited  to  the  definition  which  its  etymology 
demands,  the  term  Somnambulism  would  be  merely 
applicable  to  that  form  of  disturbed  sleep  in  which  the 
subject  of  the  affection  walks.  Such  limitation,  how- 
ever, does  not  exist  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word;  hut  it  is  employed  to  denote  that  deviation  from 
ordinary  sleep  in  which  the  vague  impressions  or  acci- 
dental conceptions  of  adrentn  are  realized  under  the  influ- 
ence ofa  misapplied  or  ill-regulated  exercise  of  the  volun- 
tary functions;  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  co-operation  of 
the  physical  organs  be  superadded  to  tin?  activity  of  the 
mental  faculties,  the  result  is  that  the  dream  is  partially 
or  completely  acted  : such  phenomenon  is  then  termed 
Somnambulism.  There  exist  various  modifications  of 
this  affection,  from  the  simplest  form  of  giving  utterance 
to  thoughts  which  are  flitting  transiently  across  the 
brain,  to  those  more  complex  varieties  in  which  both 
mind  and  body  are  vigorously  exerted  in  the  execution 
of  some  relatively  difficult  task,  such  as  the  solution  of  a 
mathematical  problem,  or  the  attainment  of  some 
desired  object  by  the  performance  of  a toilsome  and 
intricate  journey.  The  subject  will  revolve  itself  into 
two  heads,  the  first  comprising  simple  and  ecstatic 
Somnambulism  ; in  the  second  artificial  Somnambulism 
or  animal  magnetism  will  be  discussed. 

According  to  the  preceding  definition  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  the  condition  which  constitutes  Somnam- 
bulism (os  indeed  that  likewise  of  dreaming)  holds  some 
analogy  to  insanity ; nor  would  such  conclusion  be 
altogether  unjust.  The  two  affections  resemble  each 
other,  as  Dr.  Abercrombie  has  indicated,  in  these 
features  ; that  mere  impressions  arc  iu  both  believed  to 
be  real  existences,  and  the  images  which  arise  are  sub- 
servient to  certain  associations  over  which  no  control 
is  exercised.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  influence  of 
both  judgment  and  volition  are  in  part  suspended,  and 
that  the  aggravation  of  symptoms  is  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  imperfection  which  these  faculties  exhibit. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


There  are,  however,  certain  forms  of  delirium  and  mad- 
ness, (those,  for  example,  according  to  Dr.  Prichard, 
which  leave  no  impression  on  the  patient's  mind  of 
what  has  occurred  during  the  attack,)  and  protracted 
fit**  of  stupor,  as  well  ns  that  variety  of  trance  termed 
catalepsy,  which,  from  the  close  affinity  between  their 
leading  symptoms  and  those  that  characterise  Somnam- 
bulism, might  with  propriety  be  classed  under  one 
head ; hut  a sufficiently  comprehensive  term  for  such 
purpose  is  still  a desideratum. 

There  arc  many  phenomena  presented  in  common  by 
dreaming  and  Somnambulism— a fact  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  popular  impression  that  the  one  is  merely 
a modified  form  of  the  other ; but  this  conclusion  docs 
not  necessarily  result  from  the  resemblance  alluded  to: 
for,  although  the  definition  given  above  is  just  in  its 
application  to  ordinary  cases,  there  are  nevertheless 
certain  extrnmdinnry  forms  of  Somnambulism  occa- 
sionally to  be  met  with,  in  which  the  co-operation  of 
nearly  all  the  mental  faculties  and  organs  of  volition 
tends  to  produce  a condition  so  far  anomalous,  as  to 
exclude  it  from  being  classified  with  either  the  sleeping 
or  waking  state.  This  question  leads  to  the  essential 
preliminary  inquiry  relating  to  the  peculiarities  which 
characterise  the  exercise  of  the  rnind  during  sleep. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  dreaming  and  Somnambu- 
lism, that  the  conceptions  which  simply  arise  in  the  oue 
instance  and  prompt  an  action  in  the  other,  are  the  con- 
sequence of  previously  received  impressions  recurring 
singly  or  in  combination.  As  an  abstract  fact  this  can- 
not be  doubted ; but  if  intended  to  mark  a distinction 
between  the  relative  activity  of  the  mental  faculties,  and 
their  capacity  for  exertion  during  sleeping  and  waking, 
it  can  scarcely  be  admitted  to  possess  any  weight.  It 
is  through  the  external  senses  alone  that  the  imagina- 
tion can  have  its  being;  and  thus  the  proposition,  that  a 
train  of  thought  during  sleep  results  alone  from  previous 
impressions,  holds  equally  good  of  thought  at  any  time ; 
and  no  doubt  can  exist  that,  even  in  dreams,  conceptions 
4 v 
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SOM*  may  l»c  modified,  nr  their  tendency  altered  by  external 
NAM  HU-  impreM-tinti*  made  at  the  time,  ax  by  appeals  to  the 
LISM.  ^ jgpjpg  of  ton  elk  and  hearing;.  But  from  the  usual 
* w * absence  of  such  impressions,  and  the  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  the  senses  to  take  cognizance  of  them  when 
they  occur,  the  imagination,  if  active  at  nil  during  sleep, 
is  commonly  abandoned  to  its  own  stores  and  resources, 
and  is  thus  left  to  run  Hot  without  the  controlling  rein 
of  judgment.  From  this  cause  nearly  everyone  has, 
when  dreaming,  experienced  the  curious  variety  of 
objects  and  scenes  which  present  themselves  iu  fantastic 
or  orderly  array  before  the  imagination : strange  and 
familiar  faces  mingle  and  play  a natural  or  an  incon- 
sistent part  in  the  fancied  events  which  arc  passing 
before  us;  and  the  heterogeneous  materials  thus  col- 
lected arc  moulded  into  the  most  improbable  and  whim- 
sical forms.  These  indeed  must  be  old  impressions 
revived  and  combined  at  random  during  the  temporary 
usurpation  of  the  throne  of  reason;  yet  this  is  not 
always  so:  a conception  may  be  erroneous,  but  the 
train  of  action  consequent  upon  the  un corrected  im- 
pression may  bo  perfectly  just  and  consistent ; thus,  the 
dreamer,  fancying  himself  shipwrecked  and  in  danger  of 
being  drowned,  attempts  to  save  himself  in  imagination 
or  reality  by  acting  the  motions  of  sw  imming  : or  he  is 
invited  to  the  consideration  of  some  interesting  question, 
which  he  will  reason  upon  systematically  and  justly. 
This  process  of  the  mind  is  doubtless  resulting  from 
knowledge  previously  obtained ; but  from  that  source 
alone  can  the  requisite  data  l>e  acquired  when  reason  » 
in  full  activity.  Therefore  in  dreamiug,  judgment  and 
volition  appear  to  be  suspended,  and  the  external  senses 
are  usually  dormant ; whilst  conception  or  imagination 
and  the  power  of  combining  thoughts  or  impressions 
may  lie  iu  greater  or  leas  activity : as  regards  the  in- 
fluence of  these  faculties  upon  the  sleepwalker,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  associations  are  methodical  or  vague,  so 
are  the  resulting  actions  consistent  or  incongruous. 

In  simple  dreaming,  then,  voluntary  power  and  the 
means  of  holding  commune  with  the  external  world 
are  usually  ami  almost  completely  suspended.  That 
such  Is  not  altogetlier  the  caw:  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  altered  position  which  most  individuals  are  induced 
to  assume  during  sleep,  from  a sense  of  discomfort 
attending  an  uneasy  posture.  In  Somnambulism  these 
faculties  are  more  decidedly  exerted,  a predetermi nation 
evidently  often  guiding  the  sleepwalker  to  the  performance 
of  complicated  ctforts.  Such  actions,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, partake  in  most  cases  of  an  instinctive  character, 
especially  in  those  whose  imaginations  might  be  pro* 
mined  to  be  least  influential.  Thus  a servant  will  per- 
form the  usual  household  duties,  the  mechanic  will 
work  at  his  trade,  or  the  farmer  will  saddle  his  horse 
and  ride  to  market ; of  this  order  many  authentic  in- 
stances are  recorded : other  Somnambulist*  again 
wander  forth  in  some  instance*  without  apparent  object ; 
in  other*  committing  extravagances  or  acting  on  the 
accidental  suggestions  of  the  moment : this  last  class  is 
perhaps  the  least  numerous,  'flic  external  senses  seem 
to  be  variously  affected  in  different  individuals  who  are 
the  subjects  of  this  complaint : thus,  some  take  no  heed 
of  what  is  going  on  around  them,  whilst  others  retreat 
from  injury  or  threatened  danger,  and  may  be  even 
encouraged  to  hold  a conversation,  without  expressing 
alarm  or  awaking. 

The  eye,  which  is  usually  open,  rarely  transmits  the 
Impressions  received  upon  tile  retina  to  the  sensoriuni ; 


but  the  fixed,  unmeaning  paste  on  vacancy  betrays  the  SOM- 
mysterious  influence  under  which  l lie  night-wanderer  NAMl)\j- 
is  impelled  unwittingly  to  quit  his  couch : and  the  hlSM. 
tongue  will  often  unconsciously  betray  to  the  alluring 
confidence  of  the  querist  the  most  cherished  secrets  of 
the  lienrt. 

An  occasional  and  interesting  feature* of  both  dream- 
ing and  Somnambulism  is,  that  the  oooceutralinn  of  the 
faculties  upon  any  given  object,  undisturbed  as  they  arc 
by  extraneous  sources  of  derangement,  frequently  admits 
of  a more  active  display  of  power  than  during  waking. 

Thus,  the  imaginative  individual  will  picture  to  himself 
combinations  of  the  most  lowly  forms  and  scenes 
amongst  which  he  njoves  conspicuously ; the  learner  of 
a language  will  summon  his  small  stock  of  knowledge 
to  hold  fancied  conversations  which  he  would  be  un- 
equal to  when  awake ; the  orator  will  be  more  than 
usually  eloquent,  and  the  poet  more  happy  in  his  com- 
positions; or  impressions  may  be  realized  by  the  per- 
formance of  tasks  which  have  frustrated  the  endeavours 
of  the  waking  faculties.  In  like  manner  is  it  that  long 
lost  associations  are  recalled  when  to  atl  appearance 
obliterated  for  ever.  The  excited  movements  of  brutes 
during  sleep  render  it  highly  probable  that  they  also 
are  subject  hi  dreams  : thus  the  dog  will  start  and  bark 
a*  if  acting  the  day's  chase  over  again.  Night-mare 
may  lie  defined  as  merely  that  form  of  dreaming  in 
w hich  the  sufferer  is  usually  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  some  threatening  danger  is  about  to  overwhelm 
him,  accompanied  by  a consciousness  of  perfect  help- 
lessness resulting  from  suspended  voluntary  power. 

The  cause  in  most  eases  may  be  ascribed  to  repletion 
of  stomach,  and  consequent  turgescence  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain : some  individuals  can  rarely  sleep  imme- 
diately after  taking  food  without  suffering  more  or  less 
from  night-mare. 

It  is  expedient  here  to  notice  certain  deviations  from 
a sound  exercise  nf  the  menial  faculties,  which  may  be 
considered  as  holding  an  intermediate  relation  between 
waking  and  Somnambulism.  It  has  been  shown  that 
inaction  of  judgment,  suspension  of  volition,  whether  in 
relation  to  mental  processes  or  physical  exertions,  and 
dormant  senses  are  more  or  leas  characteristic  of  both 
dreaming  and  Somnamlmlism.  Relatively  of  each  or 
the  above  conditions,  the  following  peculiarities  of 
character  &)>pcur  to  be  modifications  «ts. : I.  certain 
forms  of  eccentricity  and  nhsence  of  mind;  fi.  waking 
dreams  or  castle  building;  8.  unconsciousness  of  passing 
events  or  external  impressions  when  wrapped  in  thought. 

Instances  of  each  of  these  temporary  declensions  from  n 
healthy  tone  of  mind  nre  familiar  to  every  one,  and  few 
are  altogether  exempt  from  their  influence.  Tims  an 
object  may  be  distinctly  presented  to  the  eye,  or  a sound 
to  the  ear,  without  any  corresponding  acknowledgment 
of  the  impression  by  the  senforium  : and  thus  likewise 
the  abstracted  day-dreamer  yields  his  faculties  to  the 
uncontrolled  sway  of  a voluptuous  imagination.  The 
effect  of  opium  upon  its  habitual  consumer  appears  to 
be  a further  modification  of  that  mental  condition  which 
distinguishes  Somnambulism ; indeed  all  the  forms 
alluded  to  are  in  different  degrees  referable  to  the  same 
source,  viz.  suspension  of  the  will  over  the  train  of 
thought. 

Here,  however,  the  line  must  be  drawn,  (arbitrary 
though  it  be,)  as  a further  prosecution  of  the  subject 
would  lead  to  a consideration  of  those  morbid  tendencies 
which  are  referable  to  unsoundness  of  mind. 
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SOM-  Ecstatic  or  cataleptic  Somnambulism  ure  terms  cm- 
NAMBU-  plojed  to  denote  a form  of  disease  which  combines  the 
t _ _ j cliaracteri*tics  peculiar  to  Somnambulism  and  catalepsy. 
V—l (See  Catalepsy.)  This  affection  was  first  described  by 
Sauvagea  and  .Lorry  in  1742,  and  an  account  of  the 
coses  which  were  witnessed  bv  them  will  be  found  in  the 
ltutoirc  de  l’ Academ  ic  de s Sciences  of  that  year.  These 
cases  arc  quoted  by  Bertrand,  who  gives  a full  account 
of  the  complaint  in  his  Traite  du  Somnamlmtisme , 
published  in  1B23.  The  attacks  are  marked  by  the 
same  general  insensibility  to  external  objects  and  for- 
getfulness of  what  has  occurred,  a*  characterise  Him  pie 
Somnambulism,  the  stream  of  thought  appearing  to 
, hold  onwards  an  unguided  course,  and  accepting  as 
tributaries  such  impressions  alone  ns  may  happen  to 
fall  in  with  the  existing  current  of  thought  or  impulse 
of  the  monrent.  The  fits  usually  occur  during  the  day, 
and  are  of  various  duration  : they  are  not  necessarily 
connected  with  sleep,  bul  are  for  the  must  part  imme- 
diately preceded  or  followed  by  the  coma  of  catalepsy. 
A singular  phenomenon  connected  with  this  form  of 
Somnambulism  is  the  perfect  recollection  which  patients 
commonly  retain  of  the  events  which  had  occurred,  or 
the  conversations  which  had  been  held  by  them  (pro- 
bably with  some  imaginary  acquaintance)  during  their 
previous  attack.  In  some  instances,  where  the  fits  have 
even  been  of  long  duration,  this  symptom  has  been  so 
peculiarly  marked  os  to  suggest  the  resemblance  to  a 
single  body  endowed  with  two  independent  minds : 
thus,  a conversation  which  had  been  abruptly  terminated 
at  the  onset  of  a paroxysm,  has  been  renewed  on  its 
cessation  at  the  very  sentence  or  even  word  at  which  it  was 
interrupted.  Dr.  Abercrombie  mentions  an  interesting 
example  illustrative  of  this  position,  in  the  person  of  a 
young  lady  of  cultivated  mind,  whose  attack  began  by  a 
protracted  fit  of  somnolency,  on  recovering  from  which 
she  was  found  to  have  lost  every  kind  of  ucquired  know- 
ledge. She  then  applied  herself  to  the  elements  of 
education,  and  was  making  some  progress,  when  a 
second  and  similar  fit  restored  her  to  all  her  original 
knowledge,  the  interval  being  a perfect  blank.  A third 
attack  agaiu  threw  her  back  to  the  same  state  as  after 
the  first,  and  in  this  way  she  suffered  alternations  of  these 
conditions  for  four  years.  Some  interesting  and  re- 
markable cases  are  described  by  Professor  Silliman  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Science:  in  one,  a lady  who 
was  engaged  in  a piece  of  needlework,  which  occupied 
much  of  her  attention,  became  suddenly  delirious,  in 
which  state  she  remained  for  seven  years : on  as  sudden 
a recovery,  she  immediately  made  inquiry  respecting  her 
needlework.  As  another  instance,  the  same  writer 
mentions  the  case  of  a farmer  who  was  seized  with 
delirium  on  his  return  from  the  fields,  where  he  had 
left  some  agricultural  implements  hidden  in  a hollow 
tree:  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  he  recovered  sud- 
denly, and  immediately  asked  whether  his  sons  had 
brought  in  the  implements  alluded  to  ; uudou  receiving 
nn  evasive  answer  he  rose  from  bed  and  proceeded  to 
the  spot,  where  he  found  the  ironwork  of  his  tools,  bul 
the  wood  had  mouldered  away. 

In  some  instances  of  ecstatic  Somnambulism  the 
vivacity  of  the  imagination  and  energy  of  the  intellect 
are,  during  the  attacks,  augmented  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  knowledge  carelessly  acquired  has  been 
most  accurately  retained ; as  evinced,  lor  example,  in 
the  recitation  of  long  and  difficult  passages  of  poetry, 
music,  or  other  composition,  the  repetition  of  conversa- 


tions, &c-  The  paroxysms  are  usually  succeeded  by  extreme  SOM- 
laiiguor,  and  even  more  wcuriness  than  would  result  NAMBU- 
from  a simple  want  of  sleep.  In  seeking  the  cause i of 
these  affections,  a peculiarity  of  temperament,  connected 
sometimes  with  hereditary  predisposition,  habitual  in- 
toxication,* &c.  may  he  enumerated : they  are,  more- 
over, occasionally  dependent  on  the  functional  derange- 
ment of  important  organs,  hut  more  often  exist  without 
any  apparent  cause.  Lastly,  unique  attacks  of  deep 
reverie,  connected  with  spectral  illusions,  have  Wen 
known  as  the  harbingers  of  approaching  dissolution : 
such  forms  of  this  affection  are  probably  to  be  regarded 
as  the  first  indications  of  fatal  disturbance  in  the  great 
nervous  centre,  the  brnin.  (For  illustrative  cases  and 
further  information  on  this  interesting  subject,  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  following  works:  Bertrand,  Traite 
du  SotnnmnMume ; Abercrombie,  On  the  Intellectual 
Faculties;  Mura  tori,  lifer  Einbitdungskraft,  the  Ger- 
man translation  from  the  Italiun,  by  Kichertz  ; and  the 
vurioiis  Medical  Cyclopedias,  English  and  Foreign, 
article  “ Somnambulism.”) 

Artificial  Somnambulism,  or  Animat  Magnetism. — 

The  present  state  of  this  subject  requires  that  it  should 
be  approached  with  extreme  caution  ; but,  although  sup- 
ported by  the  few,  and  decried  and  ridiculed  by  the 
many,  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  dismissed  without  dis- 
cussing its  claims  to  credence.  It  is  requisite,  how- 
ever, in  entering  upon  an  investigation  of  this  chancier, 
that  the  judgment  should  be  equally  free  from  the  tram- 
mels of  superstitious  credulity  and  preconceived  pre- 
judice, which  are  alike  destructive  of  an  unbiassed  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  To  hesilate  in  the  absence  of 
proof,  or  where  a recognised  natural  law  is  contradicted, 
is  indeed  a characteristic  of  philosophical  inquiry ; but 
to  reject  without  examination  u question  which  pos- 
sesses, at  the  least,  the  pretension  of  having  been  and 
still  being  advocated  by  men  of  acknowledged  talent 
and  intorinatiui),  is  scarcely  consistent  with  a simple 
love  of  truth. 

It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  assign  a date  to  the 
origiu  of  animal  magnetism  ; for,  although  the  name  is 
of  comparatively  recent  coinage,  the  existence  of  some 
latent  and  all  pervading  fluid  was  credited  by  the 
ancients,  who  attributed  to  its  mysterious  agency  many 
phenomena  analogous  to  those  which  are  now  ascribed 
to  animal  magnetism.  As  instances  of  this  presumed 
influence,  may  be  cited,  the  prophetic  delirium  of  the 
priestess  of  Apollo,  the  ecstasies  of  Dervishes,  &c.  A 
theory  with  the  ancients  was,  that  the  souls  of  men  ami 
animals  were  emanations  from  this  universal  fluid,  in 
which  at  death  they  were  once  more  merged.  This  idea 
is  thus  noticed  by  Feuelon  in  his  Telemaqvc : L'dme 
universe  He  est  un  raste  ocean  de  lu  mitre  ; nos  ume» 
sont  avtant  de  petils  vaitseaus  qvi  y prennent  tear 
source  et  retournent  »*y  perdre.  Such  likewise  is  the 
lending  feature  of  the  Brahmin  theology. 

The  history  of  animal  magnetism  is  divided  by 


* That  form  of  delirium  to  which  habitual  drunkards  ere 
frequently  subject  (known  by  the  nune  of  de/inum  pre- 

sents in  its  character  much  that  is  analogous  to  the  mental  aberra- 
tion of  the  Somnambulist.  The  sufferer  is  in  nearly  incessant  con- 
versation with  imaginary  beings  around  him,  or  he  is  actively 
occupied  with  some  task  which  he  supposes  he  is  actually  engaged 
in,  whilst  he  is  stretched  out  bound  and  powerless  in  bed.  The 
false  impressions  upon  both  eye  and  cur  are  frequently  in  these 
cases  most  vivid,  and  would  doubtless  be  acted  ou  were  the 
patient  left  to  go  at  large.  This  affection  is  peculiar  to  drunkards, 
and  Me/  inflammatory. 
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SOM-  Bertrand*  into  three  epochs:  the  first  being  about 
L1S5L  **,e  cn<*  l^c  XVIth  and  commencement  of  the 
. ' XVI  Ith  centuries,  at  which  period  it  ranked  amongst  its 

advocates  many  illustrious  names,  such  as  Paracelsus, 
Van  Helniont,  ftc.;  the  teco/id  epoch  was  introduced 
by  Manner;  and  the  third  was  marked  by  the  discovery 
of  artificial  Somnambulism.  It  was  not  then  until  the 
time  of  Mesmer  that  animal  magnetism  laid  claim  to 
being  dossed  among  the  sciences.  This  singular  indi- 
vidual wu8  a native  of  Switzerland,  and  born  in  1734  : 
he  took  his  medical  degree  at  Vienna  in  1766.  presenting 
as  his  inaugural  dissertation  a treatise  On  the  Influence 
of  the.  Plant  U upon  the  Human  Itody,  for  which  lie 
wu«  only  ridiculed.  A love  of  eccentricity  induced 
him  to  pursue  these  studies,  his  professed  object  being, 
to  elucidate  the  nature  and  attempt  the  employment  of 
that  subtle  fluid  which  he  believed  to  pervade  the  uni- 
verse. His  researches  led  to  an  acquaintance  between 
him  and  a Jesuit  named  Held,  who  was  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Vienna,  and  by  whose  assistance  Mesmer 
obtained  magnetic  plates,  through  the  medium  of  which 
he  conceived  he  had  the  power  of  willing  the  action  of 
the  magnetic  fluid.  The  derision  with  which  the  publi- 
cation of  h»  experiments  and  their  results  was  treated 
in  Germany,  induced  him  to  try  his  fortune  at  Paris, 
where  he  professed  animal  magnetism  as  a distinct  sci- 
ence. The  notoriety  he  soon  obtained  here  guined  him 
many  adherents  as  well  as  patients,  and  the  wealth  which 
he  thus  accumulated  seems  to  have  been  very  consider- 
able; for  we  are  informed  by  Bertrand,  that  when  his 
pupil  De-don  commenced  the  practice  of  the  art  on  his 
own  account  ut  Paris,  Mesmer*  love  of  money  prompted 
him  to  sell  his  secret  instructions  at  the  rate  of  100 
Louis  d'or  to  each  iodividual  who  desired  to  purchase 
them : a body  of  magnetizers  was  thus  formed,  the 
members  of  which  styled  it  the  Societc  de  1' Harmonic  : 
the  proceeds  from  this  source  and  from  his  practice  were 
estimated  at  the  enormous  sum.  for  the  time,  of  340,000 
livres.  At  this  critical  period  the  famous  royal  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  investigate  the  claims  of  animal 
magnetism  ; and  the  unbiassed  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject by  such  men  as  Franklin,  Bailly,  Lavoisier,  &c., 
cannot  fail  to  carry  great  weight  even  in  the  present 
day.f 

The  method  of  operating  employed  by  Mesmer,  Den- 
ton, and  their  contemporaries  was  the  following:  the 
patient  or  patients  (for  numbers  were  usually  operated 
on  together)  were  ranged  in  a vessel  {baqurt)  in  form 
like  a large  tub,  provided  with  numerous  movable  rods 
of  iron  which  projected  inwards;  the  magnelizers  hail 
similar  rods,  which  were  supposed  capable  of  concen- 
trating the  magnetic  fluid  ; thus  the  patient  aided  by 
directing  one  of  the  movable  rods  towards  any  given 
part  of  his  body,  at  the  same  lime  that  the  operator 
emitted  the  magnetic  fluid ; pressure  on  the  affected 
region,  and  the  influence  of  the  eye,  were  also  employed 
as  accessories.  The  effects  produced  varied  according 
to  the  temperament  or  affection  of  the  patient  ou  the  one 
hand,  and  the  intensity  mid  persistence  of  the  operation 
- on  the  other.  Nor  was  this  influence  confined  to  the 
human  body,  for,  os  we  learn  from  Mesmer,  the  fluid 
was  capable  of  being  transmitted,  like  electricity,  by  in- 
termediate conductors,  such  as  wood,  water,  glass,  Ac. 


Animals  also  could  be  affected,  and  trees  were  made  SOM- 
tbe  depositories  of  this  subtle  agent,  in  the  way  that  jats  NAMBC- 
are  charged  with  the  electric  fluid.  At  the  conclusion  ^ y 
of  their  report,  the  royal  commissioners  state  that 
“ their  experiment*  demonstrate  that  the  effects  ob- 
tained by  M.  Deaton”  (the  operator  appointed  to  exhibit 
before  and  with  them)  w are  due  to  compression,  ima- 
gination. and  irritation  ; and  may  therefore  be  judged 
to  be  the  causes  of  magnetism  generally.  The  observa- 
tions of  the  commissioners  have  convinced  them  that 
these  convulsive  crises  and  the  violent  means  employed 
can  only  net  in  medicine  as  poisons ; and  that  indepen- 
dent of  theory,  the  repeated  production  of  such  convul- 
sions must  have  the  pernicious  tendency  of  rendering 
them  habitual,  and  may  even  result  in  their  epidemic 
diffusion  and  extension  to  future  generations.” 

This  was  a severe,  but  not  a deathblow  to  the  prac- 
tice of  animal  magnetism ; indeed,  the  seed  had  been 
scattered  too  widely  by  Mesmer  amongst  the  purchasers 
of  his  secret,  to  allow  of  its  easy  extinction.  These  in- 
dividual* formed  themselves,  as  has  been  observed,  iuto 
a society  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  tlieir  doctrines, 
aurl  although  the  art,  in  common  with  literature  and 
science  generally,  was  for  a time  smothered  during  the 
convuls  ons  of  the  civil  war  which  followed,  it  was  re- 
vived early  in  the  present  century,  and  has  since  been 
practised,  with  variable  success  and  fluctuating  pnpula- 
ritji  up  to  the  present  period* 

There  has  been  no  allusion  yet  made  to  that  charac- 
teristic of  the  magnetic  state  which  entitles  it  to  a place 
in  this  Article,  viz.  Somnambulism.  This  result  was  not 
procured  by  Mesmer  and  his  immediate  contemporaries, 
but  was  subsequently  displayed,  together  with  various 
attendant  phenomena,  in  1 784,  by  the  Marquis  Puysegnr, 
who  was  a member  of  the  Societe  de  l' Harmonic  ; tlie 
discovery  was  therefore  made  after  the  report  of  the 
royal  commissioner*  had  been  presented.  Patients  pre- 
scribed for  themselves,  and  were  said  to  posses*  the 
power  of  clairvoyance , by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
discover  the  alterations  produced  by  disease  in  the  in- 
ternal organs  of  others.* 

In  1813,  M.  Dcleuze.  of  Paris,  wrote  a History  of 
Animal  Magnetism^  which  conduced  much  to  recall  at- 
tention to  the  subject;  “ The  talents  and  tem]>crule  style 
of  the  author,”  says  Bertrand,  “ his  knowledge  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  high  moral  character,  all  contri- 
buted to  enhance  the  favourable  reception  and  success 
of  bis  work.”  In  1825,  the  same  author  published  a 
treatise  entitled  L Instruction  Pratique  sur  le  Magne- 
iinne  Animal.  By  this  time  the  theory  and  mode  of 
operating  originally  adopted  bv  Mesmer  were  materially 
modified,  and  the  believers  thus  became  divided  into 
two  independent  classes,  the  one  attributing  the  pheno- 
mena to  the  soul,  and  mixing  up  their  doctrines  with 
questions  and  explanations  equally  irrelevant  and  pro- 
fane ; whilst  the  other  sect,  of  whom  Puysegnr  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder,  ascribed  the  magnetic  effects  to 
a subtle  fluid,  of  which  the  brain  was  the  depository  and 
the  nerves  were  the  conductors.  This  fluid  they  be- 
lieved to  he  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  and  so 
capable  of  being  transmitted  at  pleasure  from  one  body 
to  another.  Thus  the  vague  hypothesis,  the  baquet  and 
the  public  exhibitions  of  Mesmer  and  Deslon  yielded  to 


• Trade  de  Magmrtume  Anr*u>le,  Pam.  1826.  • For  illustrative  C4Se»  ami  further  information  on  Ihi*  point, 

t This  and  the  subsequent  reports  are  given  in  an  Appendix  rcFcrriicc  may  be  made  to  Beitr&nd's  Trail*  de  Svm«am6u/umet 
to  Bertrand's  work.  p.  41, 
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SOM-  the  more  simple  theory  and  private  operation  of  the 
NAMBU-  modern  school  of  magnetizcri. 

L1SM.  \(  iyg  period  of  its  history,  when  many  new  ndvo- 
cates  arose  in  the  persons  of  talented  and  practical  men 
of  acknowledged  veracity,  both  in  Paris  and  elsewhere, 
when  lectures  were  delivered  and  experiments  exhibited 
in  the  Hdtel  Dieu  and  other  public  hospitals,  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  and  its  claims  to  public  favour 
again  became  matter  of  question  in  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine,  where,  after  some  delay,  it  was  determined, 
in  1827,  to  appoint  another  commission  once  more  to 
institute  the  requisite  inquiries  respecting  the  credibility 
and  pretensions  of  animal  magnetism.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly carried  into  effect,  the  investigations  occupy- 
ing nearly  five  years;  at  the  end  of  which  period  (June, 
1831)  the  report*  made  by  M.  Huston,  one  of  the 
committee,  was  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine.  In  their  concluding  paragraph  the  commis- 
sioners state  that  *4  they  think  they  have  communicated 
in  their  report  facts  of  sufficient  importance  to  encou- 
rage the  investigations  into  the  subject  of  animal  mag- 
netism, as  a very  curious  branch  of  psychology  and 
natural  history.”  From  this  it  may  be  gathered  that 
the  general  tenour  of  this  second  report  was  favourable ; 
indeed,  in  it  the  supporters  of  animal  magnetism  recog- 
nise the  strongest  testimony  in  favour  of  the  art  they 
profess. 

The  attention  of  the  British  public  has  recently 
been  more  especially  called  to  the  subject  by  the  in- 
vestigations and  writings  of  the  Baron  du  Potet,  Dr. 
Elliotson,  Mr.  Mayo,  and  others.  In  introducing  a 
brief  notice  of  the  present  mode  of  proceeding  in  eli- 
citing the  phenomena  ascribed  to  animal  magnetism,  it 
is  requisite  toprefuce  the  sketch  with  this  remark, — that 
whatever  may  be  the  explanatory  hypotheses  of  those 
who  profess  and  practise  the  art,  (and  the  theorists  both 
here  and  iu  France  are  principally  followers  of  Puysd- 
gur.)  such  surmises,  however  fanciful  and  visionary  they 
may  be,  cannot  interfere  with  or  negative  the  Jack; 
and  further,  whether  the  agent  be  the  imagination  of 
the  patient  or  an  emanation  from  the  operator,  the 
practical  rctulls  may  be.  and  if  produced  must  remain, 
the  same.  The  recital  of  a supposed  case  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  usual  method  of  proceeding,  and  will 
supply  a type  of  the  majority  of  examples  which  are  met 
with. 

A hysterical  or  epileptic  female,  totally  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  such  an  art  as  animal  magnetism,  is 
placed  in  a chair  and  submitted  to  the  following  mani- 
pulations: the  operator  stands  before  her  and  com- 
mences by  directing  one  or  both  hands,  with  the  finders 
extended,  towards  the  forehead  ; the  next  step  is  to  carry 
them  with  a waving  action  slowly  downwards,  without 
touching  the  patient,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk ; 
the  hands  are  then  withdrawn  and  this  manipulation  is 
repeated,  an  occasional  variation  consisting  in  holding 
the  extended  fingers  for  u period  of  some  seconds  to- 
wards the  forehead  ; during  the  proceedings  the  patient’s 
eyes  may  be  closed  or  open.  When  these  pastes  have 
been  continued  for  a length  of  time,  varying  from  a few 
seconds  to  several  minutes,  or  even  half  an  hour,  the 
patient  will  either  complain  of  drowsiness  and  stupor, 
accompanied,  perhaps,  by  pain  in  the  head,  or  other 
anomalous  sensations,  or  else  falls  into  the  state  termed 
artificial  Somnambulism.  If  this  latter  effect  fail  to 


* Translated  by  Mr.  Colqubcnui,  KUiuh.  1833, 


succeed  the  first  operation,  the  second  or  third  generally  SOM- 
pr  or  luces  it.  Whilst  in  this  state  the  magnetized  indi-  NAMBU 
vidunl  presents  all  the  appearances  described  under  the  ■ ‘ ‘ 

head  of  natural  Somuumbulism  : the  fixed  eye,  if  open, 
stares  on  vacancy  ; the  ear  refuses  to  take  cognizance  of 
loud  and  sudden  appeals,  but  may  be  in  some  instances 
roused  by  the  still  whisper  of  the  operator  or  any  one 
present ; the  sense  of  touch  seems  to  be  literally  annihi- 
lated, for  severe  tests  may  ordinarily  be  practised  w ithout 
eliciting  complaint  or  any  evidence  of  sensibility.  Ques- 
tions, if  att ended  to,  are  answered  more  or  less  cohe- 
rently ; and  in  some  instances  the  somnolent  pusses 
into  a delirious  paroxysm ; in  such  crises  inconsistent  or 
whimsical  remarks  are  volunteered:  again,  at  other 
times,  the  patient  will  follow  the  operator  about  the 
room,  or  the  separate  limbs  may  be  attracted  as  by  a 
magnet.*  Such  are  some  of  the  more  ordinary  effects 
of  animal  magnetism,  all  of  which  are  occasionally  wit- 
nessed in  the  same  individual.  The  liability  to  decep- 
tion from  various  sources  has  suggested  the  following 
test : after  being  repeatedly  submitted  to  this  same  ope- 
ration, both  before  the  face  and  behind  the  back,  the 
rmgnetizcr  shall  one  day  profess  to  go  through  the 
ordinary  routine,  whilst  he  really  withdraws  himself 
from  the  scene  or  remains  motionless;  iu  many  cases 
precisely  the  same  results  have  ensued  under  these  cir- 
cumstances as  when  the  magnetizing  process  has  been 
really  exercised  ; and  even  the  converse  position  has 
been  likewise  proved  by  experiment.  There  is,  however, 
to  set  against  these  fuels,  the  authority  of  those  who 
have  practised  the  art,  and  the  testimony  of  accredited 
eye-witnesses,  to  prove  that  all  the  ordinary  effects,  such 
as  those  recounted  above,  have  ensued  when  the  mag- 
netized person  could  not  possibly  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  proceedings.  The  mode  by  which  patients  are 
brought  out  of  this  condition,  or,  in  other  words,  awa- 
kened, is  by  passing  the  thumbs  rapidly  from  within 
outwards  across  the  eyebrows,  by  blowing  smartly  in 
the  face,  by  pressing  the  forehead  or  chest,  and  moving 
the  hands  rapidly  over  the  limbs,  &c.  The  recovery  is 
frequently  preceded  (as  wc  are  informed)  by  a low  and 
feeble  action  of  the  heart;  and  the  respiration,  after* 
protracted  stupor,  becomes  converted  into  a series  of 
slow  and  deep  sighs : the  after  prostration  is  in  such 
case  very  great.  We  subjoin,  as  a matter  of  curiosity, 
the  several  particulars  which  are  alluded  to  by  Bertrand 
as  characterising  individually  or  collectively  the  condition 
of  artificial  Somnambulism;  they  are  these : 1.  forget- 
fulness on  waking ; 2.  exact  appreciation  of  lime ; 3. 
external  insensibility;  4.  exultation  of  imagination;  5. 
development  of  intelligence  ; 6.  instinct  of  remedies  for 
diseases;  7.  prevision ; 8.  moral  inactivity;  9.  know- 
ledge of  maladies;  10.  communication  of  ideas,  (without 
apparent  means;)  II.  vicarious  perception  ; 1*2.  a pecu- 
liar influence  possessed  by  individuals  over  the  functions 
of  their  own  organs,  (which  ore  ordinarily  independent 
of  volition.f) 

The  limits  of  this  article  forbid  extension  or  critical 
examination  of  details;  a brief  summary  will  therefore 
close  the  preceding  sketch  of  animal  magnetism.  It 
will  be  remarked  that  the  position  originally  assumed 


• Although  the  cate  here  narrated  it  fictitious,  the  tyuiptom* 
described  ar*  tucli  at  have  been  repeatedly  witnessed  by  impartial 
spectators. 

f It  it  now  stated  that  wood  is  a nonconductor  of  magnetism, 
and  that  certain  metals,  water,  bread,  &c.,  aro  chargeable  with 
this  fluid. 
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SOM-  lias  been  borne  out  by  the  facts  narrated,  viz,  that  the 
NAMBU  subject  under  consideration  has  received  the  sanction  of 

* some  men  of  talent  and  sound  judgment,  and  has  been 

SON.  thought  worthy  of  the  patient  investigation  of  many 
more.  It  will  thus  become  apparent  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  animal  magnetism  and  its  claims  upon  our 
faith,  that  the  questions  resolve  themselves  into  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  Has  the  public  been  duped  by  the  professors 
of  this  art,  or  are  all  the  patienla  to  lie  set  down  as  im- 
postors? 2.  Are  the  eflects  to  be  attributed  to  any  ext  ra- 
ucous agent  emanating  from  the  magndizer,  or  do  they 
alone  result  from  the  influence  exercised  over  the  organs 
of  the  magnetized  individual  by  his  or  her  own  imagina- 
tion? The  first  of  these  questions  cannot  admit  of  a 
moment's  hesitation  in  answering  it.  The  high  cha- 
racter of  the  individuals  who  have  at  various  times  pro- 
fessed their  belief  in  animal  magnetism,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  their  being  involuntarily  deceived  by  simple 
matters  of  fact,  leave  us  the  only  alternative  of  crediting 
the  reality  of  many  of  these  conditions  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  artificial  Somnambulism,  whilst  we  are  still  left 
in  the  dark  regarding  the  agent  or  its  modu * operandL 
That  the  imagination  can  and  docs  produce  similar  effects 
to  the  magnetic  influence  (admitting  such  to  exist)  can- 
not be  questioned ; but  it  is  far  from  philosophical  to 
conclude  that,  therefore,  there  is  uo  other  agent  ever 
brought  into  operation.  The  existence  of  what  is  usually 
termed  u nervous  influence,’*  (in  the  absence  of  a mure 
definite  expression,)  and  the  probability  of  its  being  some 
*uch  subtle  agent  as  electricity,  of  which  the  nerves  are 
merely  the  coarse  conductors,  is  a generally  received 
opinion,  although  we  are  just  as  ignorant  of  its  actual 
existence  as  we  were  ages  back.  There  is  nothing  ex- 
cessively extravagant  iu  the  idea,  that  the  same  tendency 
to  an  equilibrium  might  determine  the  transmission  of 
this  fluid  from  one  living  organized  body  to  another,  as 
influences  and  controls  the  distribution  of  electricity  iu 
inorganic  bodies ; a surmise  which  would  be  favoured 
by  the  fact  that  live  phenomena  can  alone  result  where 
the  conditions  indicating  an  absence  of  equilibrium  are 


apparent ; nor  is  such  hypothesis  inconsistent  with  any  SOM- 
known  luw  of  nature.  But  here  wc  pause: — to  specu-  NAMBU 
late  upon  the  oilier  and  more  astonishing  phenomena 
connected  with  the  Mesmeric  sleep  would  be  irrelevant  goN. 
to  the  object  of  this  article.  Consistently  with  acknow-  >. 
ledged  tacts  of  an  analogous  nature,  the  probability 
may  be  admitted  that  an  exalted  sense  of  touch  might 
tie  capable  (us  in  blind  persons)  of  acting  to  a certain 
extent  vicariously  of  the  other  dormant  senses  of  the 
Somnambulist ; but  to  give  any  credit  to  the  assertion 
that  individuals  in  that  slate  have  been  known  to 
read  with  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  or  epigas- 
trium, and  to  prophecy  coming  events,  is  more  than 
can  be  reasonably  demanded  of  any  one  who  has  not 
been  a satisfied  witness  of  these  wonders.  To  affirm 
that  such  things  may  not  be,  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  an  empty  declaration  of  opinion ; yet,  in  the 
absence  of  undeniable  demonstrative  evidence,  the  fact 
that  these  phenomena  arc  obviously  at  variance  with  all 
recognised  physiological  and  psychological  laws,  should 
not  only  operate  as  an  antidote  again*!  a too  easy  faith, 
but  fully  justify  a prejudiced  scepticism. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  cui  bo  no  be  asked,  the  answer  is 
this.  The  patients  most  readily  acted  upon  are  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  both  of 
which  are  nervous  diseases.  The  fact  that  cases 
belonging  to  each  of  these  classes  have  been  cither  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  benefited  by  the  magnetizing 
treatment  is  well  authenticated : thus,  whether  we 
coincide  with  Bertrand  in  ascribing  all  to  the  imagina- 
tion, or  take  the  modified  view  of  believing  much  attri- 
butable to  that  source,  whilst  we  possess  our  doubts 
respecting  the  possible  existence  of  some  unknown 
agent  as  co-operative  with  it,  it  seems  highly  desirable 
that  some  public  inquiry  should  lie  instituted  iu  this 
country,  whether  by  commission  or  otherwise,  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  on  its  proper  footing  the  claims  of  a 
practice  which  must  be  either  beneficial  or  pernicious 
iu  its  tcndeucy  and  consequences. 


SON,  \ D.  sane ; Ger.  tone  ; Sw.  ton  ; A.  S. 

So* \9iiip.  J tunu  ; Goth. sum/-'  ,•  derived  by  Casaubon 
and  others  from  the  Gr.  vioc ; by  Martinius  from  the 
Ger.  taken , seven  ; A.  S.  fuuran ; Goth,  wian , to  sow  ; 
who  adduces  the  Lai.  salus%  from  sere  re,  to  sow,  in  con- 
firmation, by  analogy.  It  may  be  added  that  need  is  in 
common  use  for  offspring,  progeny,  descendants. 

An  immediate  male  child  or  offspring ; generally 
progeny,  offspring,  descendant,  issue;  generation. 

Brut  flit  noble  prince  tones  hadde  J-re 
By  lays  wyf  limogen,  noble  men  u<l  fre. 

R.  ( lionet  it  rr , J).  23. 
Fuurtene  child  re  he  gate  opon  tuu  wife*. 

Sex  tomes  & auht  douhtres.  R.  Brunne,  p.  27. 

1 seye  to  you  that  God  is  myghti  to  reise  up  of  these  stones  tho 
tones  of  Abraham.  H'schf.  Mat  these,  ch.  iiL 

■ ■ Benedieite, 

My  tonne,  of  the  febrile* 

Of  luuc.  and  eke  of  all  the  wo 
Thou  shall  be  shriue  of  bothe  two, 

Whan  thou  er  this  for  tone’s  sake 
Haute  feltc,  let  nothyngc  be  forsake 
Tell  pleiuly,  as  it  is  befall. 

Ouster.  Cen/.  Am.  book  i. 


Her  Mine  was  Beige ; who  in  former  age 
A ladle  of  great  worth  and  wealth  had  baton, 

A mother  of  a fruitful l heritage, 

Kveu  seventeen*  goodly  ton *'». 

Sprnt'r.  Faerie  Queens,  book  v.  can.  10. 
About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  Hraren 
Sto-nl  thick  as  sturrs,  and  from  his  sight  receiv'd 
Beatitude  past  utterance;  on  his  right 
The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sal, 

His  onely  ton. 

A/i  Ucm.  Par  ad  it*  lx+t,  book  iiL  L GO. 

Art  thuu  that  traitor  angel,  art  thou  bee. 

Who  first  broke  peace  in  hrav'n  aud  faith,  till  then 
Uubtok’u,  aud  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  beaten’s  tout 
Conjur'd  against  the  highest  ? 

Id.  A book  iL  1. 679. 

It  is  probable  that  they  made  the  child’s  name,  by  adjecting  tbs 
syllable  «w  to  the  appellation  of  the  father. 

Fuller.  General  Hurthiet,  eh.  XXIV. 

Regeneration  on  the  part  of  flic  grantor,  God  Almighty,  means 
Admission  or  adoption  into  tonthtp,  or  spiritual  riUaensntp;  and  oq 
the  part  of  the  grantee,  vix.  a man.  it  means  his  birth,  or  entrance 
into  that  state  of  tonthip  or  citizenship. 

Hater l ami.  Hut  ks,  vol.  tii,  p.  348.  Regeneration  Hated  tend  ex- 
plained. 
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SON-  80NCHUS,  in  Botany,  a pen  us  so  called  by  Lin- 
CHUS.  neDUg  from  ihe  Greek  copfot,  spongy,  on  account  of  the 
SONG  OF  spongy-  bollow  stems  of  the  species.  It  belongs  to  the 
BIRDS,  class  Syngenesia,  order  /Equal  is,  and  natural  order 
' Compositet’Cichoracea-Laciuceee.  Generic  character: 
Achenia  like  each  other,  without  wings,  truncate  at 
apex,  piano-compressed,  and  transversely  wriukled ; 
pappus  in  many  series. 

This  genus  consists  of  many  species,  inhabitants  of 
the  colder  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  coarse  annual 
or  perennial  herbs,  very  polymorphous  in  their  habits, 
usually  hairy,  and  the  leaves  pinnatifid ; (lie  heads  of 
flower*  are  aggregate,  blue,  or  yellow.  & oleraceus  is 
the  common  Sow  Thistle. 

SONER1LA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  from 
Sootli'Soneri-ila , the  name  of  one  of  the  species  in  the 
Khassee  language.  It  belongs tothe  class  Triandria,  order 
Monoqynia , and  the  natural  family  of  Meladomaceev. 
Generic  character:  calyx  with  an  oblong  and  somewhat 
trigonal  tube,  usuully  muric&ted,  and  adhering  to  the 
ovarium  ; limb  trifid,  deciduous  ; petals  three ; stamen* 
three ; anthers  linear-oblong,  emarginate  at  the  base, 
and  opening  by  two  pores  at  apex ; ovarium  glabrous  at 
apex ; capsule  turbinate,  three-celled,  three-valved ; 
seeds  numerous  cuncate,  angular,  of  two  forms. 

A genus  consisting  of  nine  known  species,  small 
shrubs  or  annual  plants,  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  flowers  of  all  are  rose-coloured  , the  ternary  num- 
ber of  the  parts  of  the  flower  is  sufficient  to  distinguish 
them  from  all  other  mclaslomaceous  plants. 

SONG,  Sonnet,  Ac.  See  Sino. 

SONG  OF  BIRDS.  The  Song  or  Birds  is  defined 
by  Daines  Barrington  to  be  a succession  of  three  or  more 
different  notes,  prolonged  for  the  space  of  a four-crotchet 
bar,  or  upwards.  This  definition  appears  to  be  scarcely 
comprehensive  enough,  at  least  it  would  exclude  the 
cuckoo,  the  greenfiuch,  the  reed-sparrow,  and  several 
others,  commonly  reputed  to  be  song-birds.  Particular 
species  of  birds  produce  notes  of  a festive  character 
during  the  pairing  and  breeding  season,  and  those,  we 
apprehend,  may  be  properly  termed  their  tong,  whatever 
the  quality  or  numlier  of  the  notes.  The  ordinary  cries 
of  birds  appear  to  be  innate;  but  their  song,  like  the 
speech  of  the  human  race,  is  wholly  imitative;  it  being 
well  known  that  a young  bird  taken  from  the  nest  and 
reared  in  a cage  never  has  the  parent  song,  unless  it  is 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  heariug  it.  This  imitative 
faculty  is  shown  by  the  readiness  with  which  they  acquire 
tlic  notes  of  totally  distinct  species  xvheii  in  a state  of 
captivity.  They  are  even  occasionally  taught  to  articu- 
late words.  Pliny  mentions  instances  of  thrushes  and 
nightingale* : Graeco  atque  Latino  sermons  docile  s, 
prerterea  meditantes  in  diem  it  axxiduc  nova  loquentes, 
longiorc  cliatn  contertu , (1.  x,  c.  42.)  We  believe  there 
are  also  modern  examples  of  linnets,  bulfinches,  and 
canary  birds  being  taught  to  pronounce  a few  words. 
Many  species  may  b«  brought  by  artificial  culture  to  a 
pitch  of  improvement  which  they  never  reach  in  their 
natural  state.  The  common  house-sparrow  may  be 
trained  to  a tolerable  imitation  of  the  linnet  or  the 
canary ; and  the  most  docile  of  all  caged  musicians  are 
bulfinches  and  startings,  which  have  acuxccly  any  song 
of  their  own. 

In  birds  the  musical  faculty  appertains  exclusively  to 
the  male,  the  female  having  no  song  either  natural  or 
acquired.  Nearly  all  the  best  songsters  are  to  be  found 
in  temperate  climates,  very  few  tropical  birds  being 


comparable  in  melody  to  the  common  European  thrush,  SONG  OF 
much  less  to  the  nightingale  or  woodlark.  The  Song  BIRDS, 
of  a Bird  is  gradually  formed  in  the  interval  between  its  v-— 
leaving  the  nest  and  the  next  pairing  season.  During 
this  period  the  young  males  may  be  heard  practising 
their  native  notes,  or  those  artificially  substituted,  first  be- 
ginning with  short  easy  passages,  and  gradually  attempt- 
ing longer  ones  as  their  powers  and  experience  increase. 

These  early  attempts  ore  technically  termed  recording ; 
and  it  is  during  this  time  that  care  must  be  taken  to  let 
domesticated  birds  hear  good  models,  as  they  seldom 
acquire  new  notes  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  year. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  songs  of 
particular  species  to  musical  notation,  but  without  much 
success.  The  two  notes  of  the  cuckoo  form  a pretty 
correct  minor  third,  hut  those  of  other  singing  birds  do 
not  seem  capable  of  accurate  analysis.  Detached  notes 
corresponding  to  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  intervals  of 
the  ordinary  concert  pitch  may  occasionally  he  detected, 
but  most  of  the  divisions  are  too  minute  to  be  expressed 
even  upon  the  enharmonic  scale.  The  difficulty  of 
analysis  is  increased  by  the  rapidity  of  the  transitions, 
and  the  extreme  high  pitch  at  which  the  smaller  specie* 
of  hards  usually  sing. 

The  following  is  a list  of  our  indigenous  British  song- 
birds, geuerically  arranged. 


Turd ti it  pisri  corns , 

Missel-  bird. 

„ in  uxirux. 

Thrush  or  throstle. 

„ meru  la. 

Blackbird. 

„ iorquatus , 

Ring-ouy.el. 

Cindux  aquations^ 

Water-ourel. 

Sylvia  phraginitis, 

Sedge -warbler. 

„ arundinacca. 

Reed-warbler. 

,,  Luicima , 

Nightingale 

„ atricapilla, 

Blackcap. 

„ hortrnxis, 

Greater  petty  chaps. 

„ cinerra. 

White  throat. 

„ provincial  is , 

Darttbrd- warbler. 

„ rubecula , 

Redbreast 

„ phecnicurus. 

Redstart. 

„ hippolais , 

Lesser  petty- chape. 

„ xibilalrix. 

Wood  wren. 

„ trochilusy 

Yellow  wren. 

„ locuxte/la. 

Grasshopper-warbler. 

Troglodytes  European, 

Wren. 

Saricola  «r nanUie, 

Wheat  ear. 

„ ru  bicola  t 

Stonrchat. 

,,  rubra . 

Whinchat. 

Accentor  modularu , 

Hedge-sparrow. 

A n thus  aquatiensy 

Shore-pipit. 

ty  prate  axis. 

Titlark. 

„ arbor  euSy 

Tree- pipit. 

A la  u da  arvensisy 

Skylark. 

„ arborea. 

Woodlark, 

Fringillu  chloris. 

Greenfinch. 

„ eerie  bt. 

Chaffitkch. 

t,  cannatnna , 

Linnet 

„ carduelis, 

Goldfinch. 

„ dowesticu. 

House-sparrow. 

Vyrrhida  vulgaris* 

Bullfinch. 

St  u mux  vulgaris. 

Starling. 

Moiacilla  boarula, 

Grey  wagtaiL 

Hi  run  do  rustica. 

Chimney  swallow. 

Embcriza  miliaris , 

Common  bunting. 

„ citrineUoy 

Yellow  hammer. 

ty  schaniculus , 

Reed-sparrow. 

„ cirluSy 

Cirl  bunting. 
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720  SON 

SONG  OF  The  fieldfare,  {Turdu*  pilar  in,)  the  redwing,  (Turdus 
BIRDS,  iliacus,)  the  siskin,  ( FringiUa  rpinut,)  and  a few  others, 

^uu^^J  are  occasionally  heard  to  sing  in  this  country,  hut  are 
not  natives.  The  canary-bird  is  excluded  from  the 
above  catalogue  for  the  same  reason.  The  different 
species  of  titmouse  (Part/*)  utter  a few  harsh  notes 
during  the  pairing  season,  but  as  they  arc  apparently 
destitute  of  all  imitative  faculty,  they  do  not  mem  en- 
titled to  rank  among  song-birds,  properly  so  called.  The 
golden-crested  wren  (licgulus  auricapiUus ) seems  to 
come  under  the  same  predicament. 

An  attempt  to  classify  singing  birds  according  to  their 
respective  merits,  must  necessarily  be  in  a great  measure 
arbitrary  , as  no  two  tastes  arc  exactly  alike  in  all  points. 
For  example.  Wood  is  inclined  to  allot  the  second  place 
to  the  blackbird,  which  is  commonly  reputed  much 
inferior  to  the  thrush,  anti  is  placed  by  Barrington  at  the 
very  lxitiom  of  the  scale,  we  do  not  say  justly.  The 
supremacy  is  by  common  consent  awarded  to  the  night- 
ingale ; the  next  rank  is  usually  given  to  the  skylark, 
by* the  admirers  of  a brilliant  and  vivacious  style,  and 
to  the  woodlark,  by  those  who  prefer  sweetness  and  de- 
licacy of  modulation.  The  thrush,  the  blackcap,  the 
linnet,  the  goldfinch, and  the  tree-pipit  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  leading  songsters ; and  a respectable  station 
is  also  due  to  the  blackbird,  the  greater  petty-cliaps,  the 
redbreast,  the  wren,  the  hedge-sparrow,  the  titlark,  the 
chaffinch,  and  the  grey  wagtail.  The  song  of  the  water- 
ouzel  has  been  heard  by  comparatively  few,  but  it  de- 
serves to  be  better  known,  being  sweet  and  varied,  and 
moreover  commonly  uttered  in  January  and  February, 
wheu  almost  every  other  songster  U silent. 

The  Hong  of  Birds  is,  in  most  cases,  confined  to  the 
breeding  season,  being  seldom  heard  much  beyond  the 
middle  of  July.  In  a cage  they  sing  longer,  particularly 
if  supplied  with  abundance  of  food.  The  autumnal 
note*  of  the  redbreast  arc  supposed  by  Selby  to  be  the 
efforts  of  young  birds,  there  being  a marked  difference 
between  them  and  the  song  which  they  utter  in  spring. 
The  linnet  may  be  often  heard  in  winter,  especially  on 
sunny  days,  but  the  song  is  inferior  in  quality,  probably 
for  a similar  reason.  The  wren  occasionally  sings  with 
great  animation  in  the  very  depth  of  winter,  and  seem- 
ingly quite  oh  well  as  in  spring. 

Notwithstanding  the  imitative  powers  of  birds,  they 
almost  invariably  confine  themselves  to  their  native  notes, 
when  in  a wild  state.  A few  imitative  notes  may  be 
sometimes  heard  from  the  skylark  ; and  the  song  of  the 
sedge-warbler  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  borrowed 
materials.  It  does  not  appear  to  imitate  the  tong  of  its 
neighbours,  but  only  their  ordinary  cries  or  chirpings. 
It  pours  forth  its  song  with  great  fluency  and  persever- 
ance from  the  midst  of  a thick  bush  or  tufi  of  sedge,  and 
may  be  heard  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes  to  mimic 
the  cries  of  the  swallow,  the  wagtail,  the  sparrow,  the 
titlark,  and,  in  short,  of  almost  every  small  bird  which  it 
is  in  the  usual  habit  of  hearing,  interposing  at  every 
change  a brief  and  rather  harsh  note  of  its  own.  The 
butcher-bird  also  imitates  the  calling  notes  of  other  birds, 
in  order  to  lure  them  within  its  reach.  The  various 
species  of  Pica  are  easily  taught  to  articulate  words,  but 
their  vocal  organs  seem  to  disqualify  them  from  warbling 
or  singing.  The  starling,  which  forms  a sort  of  con- 
necting link  between  the  families  Pica  and  Turdu*,  may 
be  taught  to  speak  and  to  whistle  tunes  with  almost 
equal  facility.  A little  education  is  advantageously  be- 
stowed on  this  last-mentioned  bird,  as  well  as  011  the 


bullfinch  and  greenfinch,  hut  most  other  birds  are  best  SONG  OF 
left  to  their  natural  teachers.  It  would  be  indeed  the  1,1 
extreme  of  had  taste  to  debase  the  notes  ol  the  night  in-  SOON, 
gale,  or  other  first-rate  song-birds,  by  any  foreign  ad- 
mixture. 

SONNERATIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Linuafus  the  younger,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Sonncrat,  a 
celebrated  traveller.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Tcosandr «*, 
order  Monogynia,  and  the  natural  family  of  Slyrlacta. 

Generic  character  : calyx  cnmpatiulate,  four  or  six-cleft, 
adhering  to  the  ovarium,  valvalc  in  activation ; petals 
four  or  six,  or  wanting  ; stamens  numerous  ; style  fili- 
form ; stigma  subcapitale ; base  of  berry  adnate  to 
the  calyx,  many-cetled ; seeds  numerous,  nestling  in  the 
pulp. 

This  genus  consists  of  three  known  species,  small 
trees,  natives  of  the  hotter  parts  of  Asia,  with  tetragonal 
branches,  entire,  opposite  leaves,  and  terminal,  generally 
solitary,  large  red  flowers. 

SONNIS1I,  i.  c.  like  the  sun  or  beams  of  the  sun. 

Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  refers  to  the  two  following  lines  in  illus- 
tration : — 

Ar.il  Phebus  died  hath  her  tresses  grele, 

Like  to  the  streuiea  uf  hr*  burned  hrtc. 

Chimeer.  The  Dortour  ft  Tale,  v.  11971. 

..  With  hir  salte  terra 

Her  breast  and  face  ibatbed  was  fill  veto, 

Her  might  ie  tresses  of  hir  sonnisk  heres, 

Unbroiden,  hangen  all  about  her  varus. 

JJ.  Trent ttt  and  CretHdt,  kook  if. 

SONO'ROUS,  I Fr.  tonortux;  It.  tonoro ; Sp. 

Sono'aously,  j xonoro ; Lat.  tonorus,  from  sonut, 

SoNo'anusrvEss,  >nnd  this  from  tonta;  Gr.rosHir, 

Sunori'fick,  j intendert ; to  stretch  or  draw  out 

Soniferous.  J (especially)  the  voice  or  sound. 

See  Sound. 

Sounding;  full,  high,  loud,  in  sound. 

— Alt  the  while 

Sonorous  mcttal  blowing  martial  founds. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  hook  ».  1.  574. 

Another  lime  he  came  into  her  master's  chamber,  making  a 
noise  like  a hog  that  eat  grains,  smacking  and  grunting  very 
sonourousty. 

More.  Antidote  ayainst  Atheism,  book  iii.  ch.  ix. 

His  expression*  arc  nsonu  and  mare  noble;  his  verse  more 
numerous;  and  his  word*  are  suitable  to  his  thoughts,  sublime 
and  klfty.  Dry  den.  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 

I rurarraber  the  last  maker  of  viols,  lute*,  Ac.,  of  whom  I in- 
quired of  what  age  he  thought  such  instruments,  especially  lute*, 
ought  to  he,  to  attain  their  full  and  best  seasoning  for  sonorous- 
nett. 

Boyle.  Dorks,  vol.  i.  fol.  450.  Rssay  of  Quiescent  Solids. 

If  he  shonld  ask  me.  Why  a clock  strikes,  and  (mints  to  tha 
hour  P and  I should  say.  it  is  by  an  indicatiug  form  and  ivnarifck 
quality;  whereas  I ought  to  tell  him  whnt  are  the  wheels  and 
springs,  the  pointer,  and  hammer,  »nd  1*11,  whereby  a clock  gives 
notice  of  the  time,  both  to  th«  eye  and  the  ear. 

Haiti.  Dorks,  vol.  v.  fob  47.  Loyick. 

And  this  will  appear,  let  the  subject  malter  of  sounds  be  what  it 
will,  cither  the  atmosphere  in  grua*>,  or  the  (ethereal  part  thereof, 
or  soniferous  particles  of  bodies,  as  some  fancy,  or  whatever  else 
the  philosopher  may  think  it. 

Derham,  Physicv- Theology,  kook  is.  cH.  Hi. 

They  have  sonorous  instruments,  but  they  can  be  scarcely  be 
called  instruments  of  music  : one  is  the  shell,  called  the  Triton’s 
trumpet,  with  which  they  make  a noise  not  unlike  that  which  our 
boys  sometimes  make  with  a cow's  horn. 

Cook,  layouts,  vot.  ii.  book ii.  ch,  x.  p.  52. 

SOON,)  Goth  tun*;  A.  S.  torn;  D.  tarn;  in 

Soon.  | Ger.  tchtcind,  which  directs  us  to  the  Goth. 
ncinthnon ; A.  S.  sirilfiian , (dropping  the  n,)  vatere , 
whence  ncitke , valide,  or  r aide,  prompts,  ocyus  ; 
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SOON,  promptly,  readily,  quickly.  Sec  Swtthb.  ( Soortly , sec 
in  Dr.  J.,  is  a misprint  lor  so  only). 

' . Readily,  quickly,  speedily,  early,  in  a short  time; 
" without  dcluv,  without  stop  or  stay. 

So  bat  hrn  hadde  g?et  power  on  hand*, 

Ana  grot  ost  made  and  strung,  and  vp  the  kyag  telta. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  26. 

Sotow  & site  [sigh*]  he  made,  ^er  waa  non  ojier  rede, 

For  hia  sonna  £e  hey  re,  J>*t  so  Me  was  dede. 

R.  Brume,  p.  5. 

Apocalipe  of  Jheana  Criat  which  God  gaf  to  him  to  make  open 
to  hiae  aeruauntia,  whiche  thingia  it  bihoueth  to  be  mud  scene. 

t Widif.  A/-oca/  pt,  eh.  L 

More  ooer  I bewche  ghou  to  do,  that  I be  featured  the  sunner 
to  ghou.  W.  Ebrems,  ch.  alii. 

For  pitee  rennrth  tone  in  gentil  herte. 

Ckimeer.  The  Knight es  Tale , t.  1712. 

Se  that  it  proueth  well  therfore, 

The  strenglh  of  man  is  tone  lore. 

Goiter.  Con f.  Am.  book  L 
But  ah  1 who  can  conceive  his  destiny, 

Or  weene  by  warning  t«>  avoyd  ins  fate  ? 

That  when  he  sleepea  in  most  security 

And  dufest  aeemes,  him  soonest  doth  amate. 

Sptntrr.  Fuene  Queens,  book  i.  can.  4. 
*Ti*  toaner  past,  'til  sooner  dono 
Than  lummefi  rain,  or  winter’ll  sun ; 

Most  fleeting,  when  it  U most  dear ; 

Tia  gone,  while  we  but  say  ‘ti*  Here. 

Carets.  Per  tuanons  to  Lore. 

A mason  meets  with  a stone  that  wants  no  cutting,  and,  so  j*/y, 
approving  of  it  places  it  in  hit  work. 

Mure.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  book  ii.  eh.  iii. 

As  to  the  second  sense  of  the  question,  Why  the  world,  though 
it  could  not  possibly  be  from  eternity,  yet  was  no  stmner,  but  so 
lately  made?  we  say,  that  this  is  an  ahsurtl  question;  both  be- 
cause time  was  made  together  with  the  world,  and  there  was  no 
sooner  or  later,  before  time. 

Cudwarth.  Intellectual  System , book  i-  ch.  V. 

Make  yoor  soonest  hast, 

So  your  desires  are  yours. 

Shakspeare.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fob  353.  • 

They  who  are  soonest  in  a condition  to  enjoy-  the  sweets  of 
[labour]  it,  are  likely  soonest  to  conceive  a reran  for  it,  and  to 
acquire  the  early  habit  of  industry. 

Smith.  IF ealth  of  S'atLjns,  vol,  i,  book  i,  ch.  X. 

SOOP,  p.,  A.  S.  nceop-an,  to  swoop  or  sweep, 
rerrerc,  exhavrirt. 

To  su-eep  off  or  away ; to  clear  out  or  away ; to  move 
with  full  sweep  or  sway,  like  the  train  r,f  stately  robes, 
like  the  course  of  wind  or  water. 


— _ — — • Jf  it  must  off 

Like  a wild  nverfiow,  that  *noy»  before  him 
A gulden  stark,  and  with  it  shakes  down  bridges, 

Cracks  the  strung  hearts  of  pines,  whose  cable  roots 
Held  out  a thousand  storms,  a thousand  thunders, 

And  so  made  mightinr.  takes  whole  villages 
Upon  his  back,  and  in  that  heat  of  pride, 

Charges  strong  towns,  towers,  castles,  palaces, 

And  la) cs  them  desolate. 

Beaumon  < and  Fletcher.  Phil  aster,  act  e.  sc.  1 . 

When  as  generally  we  pronounce  by  the  confession  of  strangers 
as  sweetly,  smoothly,  and  moderately,  as  any  of  the  northern 
nations  of  the  world,  who  are  noted  to  tosspc  their  words  out  of 
the  throat*  with  fat  ami  full  spirits. 

Camden.  Rrmasmes.  Languages. 
Now  souping  in  side  robes  of  royalty, 

That  erst  did  akrub  in  lowly  brokery. 

Hall,  Satire  3.  book  i. 


SOOT,  i Fr.  suye ; D.  sort ; A.  S.  soot,  sooth , 
Soo'ty,  > which  Skinner  derives  from  the  A.  S. 
Soo'tieo.  i afo<A-<m,  G.  and  D.  sied-en , to  boil,  to 
seethe;  but  his  reason  is  too  remote.  Soot  may  be 
smoke,  sod,  or  sodden , together ; condensed. 

See  the  Quotation  from  Hoyle. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


Sooty  is,  consequentially,  black.  SOOT. 

I ran  no  more,  but  of  these  ilke  twav, 

(To  whom  this  tale  sngre  be  or  sotr. ) SOOTH. 

Chaucer.  Trail  us  and  Creeeide,  book  iii. 

For  sooty  was  him  bourv,  and  rki*  bine  hall*, 

In  which  she  etc  many  a slender  rode. 

Id.  The  Sonnes  I ‘/reties  Tale,  v.  1484?. 

But  it  is  the  prettiest  spectacle  to  sec  her  stroaking  with  her 
ivory  hand  his  rollied  cheeks,  and  with  her  snowy  fingers  combing 
his  simfjr  beard.  Carrie.  Cerium  Britannicum,  p.  €18. 

Soot  also,  though  Ihinne,  spread  in  a field  or  garden,  is  tried  to 
be  a very  good  compost. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent.  vi.  sec.  597. 

Then  can  he  term  his  dirty  iil-fitc'd  bride, 

Lady  and  queen,  and  virgin  deriv'd ; 

But  »he  all  sooty  black,  or  berry  brown, 

She’s  white  as  marrow’s  milk,  or  flakes  new  blown. 

Hall.  Satire  7.  book  i. 

Then  (for  his  own  weeds)  shirt  and  coat  all  rent, 

TaunM  and  ail  sootied  with  noisome  smoke, 

She  put  him  on ; and  over  all  a cloke. 

Chapman , 

When  wood  being  burned  iu  a chimney  is  dissipated  by  the  fire 
into  smoko  and  ashes,  that  smoke  composes  soot,  which  is  so  far 
from  heing  any  one  of  the  principles  of  the  wood,  that  you  may 
by  a further  analysis  separate  five  or  six  distinct  substances  from  it. 

Boyle,  f Turks,  vol.  i.  fob  526.  The  Sceptical  Chymist. 

But  see  the  fading  many-cnlour’d  woods, 

Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  round 
Imbrova  ; n crowded  umbrage,  dusk,  and  dun, 

Of  every  hue,  from  wnn-dcclinillg  green 

To  sooiy  dark.  Thomson.  Autumn. 

The  distant  Seres  first  behold  thee  flow  ; 

Nor  yet  rhy  spring  the  distant  Seres  know. 

’Midst  sooty  K'biops,  nex*,  thy  current  roams; 

The  sooty  Bthiops  wonder  whence  it  comes. 

Rutrc.  [Mean.  Phrtrsalia,  book  X. 

With  the  dirt  they  appear  nearly  a*  black  as  a negrue ; and, 
according  to  out  best  <1  Lscovrnen,  the  skin  itself  is  of  the  colour  of 
wood  soot,  or  wbat  is  commonly  called  a chocolate  colour. 

Coot,  toy  ages,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  203* 

SOOTE,  i.  e.  sweet,  q.  v. 

Whanne  that  April  with  his  shoures  sate 

The  droughts  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote, 

And  bathed  every  vein*  in  swiche  licour, 

Of  whiche  vrrtue  rngrndred  is  the  flour. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  r,  I . 

A c ha  mb  re  had  he  in  that  hosklria 
Alnne  withmiten  any  compagnic, 
ful  letisly  ydight  with  herbes  so'e, 

And  lie  himself  was  swetc  as  is  the  rote 
Of  licons,  or  any  get«wa!e. 

Id.  nc  StUteres  Tale,  r.  3121. 

But  first  he  chcwcth  greine  and  l>coriHe, 

To  smellen  sate,  or  he  had  spoke  with  here. 

Id.  Ih.  v.  3690. 


The  soaie  sensim.  that  bud  and  Home  forth  brings 
With  grene,  hath  clad  the  hill,  and  eke  the  vale. 

Surrey.  Description  of  Spring. 
Ijo,  how  finely  the  Groces  can  it  foots 
To  the  instrument ; 

They  duuncen  deflly,  and  tin  gen  note, 

In  their  meriment. 

Spenser.  The  Shepherd’s  Calendar.  April. 

SOOTH,  op 
SOTH, 

Soo'thly, 

Soo'thfast, 

Soo't»ipast.ve*s, 

SrrO*THNKS8, 

Sooth, 

Soo'th«aw, 

Soo'tmsay, 

Soo'thsayer, 

SOOTHBAYINO. 

4 s 


A.  S.  loth,  true;  ge-ioth-ian, 
to  affinn,  to  prove,  to  verefie,  or 
avert*.  Somner. 

Truth  is  that  which  a man 
trowelh  or  thinketh;  and  10th  or 
^ sooth  may  be  that  which  a man 
sayeth. 

To  soothsay  is  to  tell  or  say 
the  truth,  to  foretell  or  predict 
(the  truth,)  generally — to  foretell. 
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SOOTH.  For,  u me  may  jo)*  tegge,  by  fo»*  hym  no  beter  uu. 

■ — ^ , i R Gloucester,  p.  73. 

Vor  }>e  loftitui  God,  Jk»  h*  $*•,  pat  we  nuUle,  vor  nof>yng. 
From  oure  s^nne  v*  wy|»  drew,  ne  but  non  prince,  ue  kvng, 
Ne  my jte  brfnfe  v»  out  of  )*e  Iona,  Id.  p.  243. 

Mid  vuehe  bode  dar  y come  III  pi  sigt  ene, 

p*t  bi  no<u  Jw  myn  frenschipe  for  pi  sofnesse  al  clen*  ? 

id,  p.  35. 

He  liggv*  at  Wfnebestre,  pe  oath  it  in  to  «eie.  ^ 

Hit  if  no  science  sothhchr.  both  u sothfast  M l$vc. 

Piers  P/ouhman.  Miiwt,  fol.  190, 

Ore  pore  wist  pif*  vrel,  nnd  wilnede  to  mf  soule 
Savacion  for  be  tothness.  put  he  seih  in  myn  werltes. 

^ id.  lb.  fol.  205. 


&tikrl»,  tw/h'/y,  I ktc  to  you,  he  that  bileucth  in  me,  hath 
everlasting*  tyf.  ’ tVicKf.  Jokn,  ch.  vi. 

Which  catncn  and  feyen  to  him,  Maiiter  we  witen  that  thou  art 
sothfast  and  rrckixt  not  of  ony  man  for  neither  thou  hiholdiat 
into  the  face  of  man  but  thou  techist  the  wey  of  God  in  truth*. 

Id.  Mark,  ch.  xii. 


Therfore  atonde  gbe  and  he  glie  gird  about?  ghoure  leeudia  in 
toihfatintttt.  and  dothid  with  the  hahurioun  of  nghtwy*»ei*e. 

Id.  Kfftnn,  ch.  vi. 

He  waa,  I trow,  a twenty  winter  old, 

And  I waa  fourty,  if  I anal  aay  soth. 

But  yet  I had  alwav  a coltea  toth. 

Chaucer.  The  Hi/ of  Hut  bet  Prologue,  V.  6182. 
Some  saiden,  that  we  beu  in  hert*  moat  s*sd 
Whan  that  we  ben  yflatered  and  ypreiasd. 

He  goth  ful  nigh  the  soihe,  I wol  not  lie ; 

A man  khal  wiune  ue  beat  with  flaterie. 

id.  The  Mi/ qf  Rothes  Tale,  V.  6510. 


Right  a*  the  Friday,  mth/y  for  to  tell, 
Now  ahinetk  it.  and  now  it  rmueth  faat, 
Right  so  pan  Venna  overcast. 

Id.  The  K m9hlet 


Tale,  v.  1536. 


« Loke  than,”  (quod  ah*,)  **  in  thia  tace  tu  none  other  i>er*oiw 
be  committed : laike  than**  (quod  ahe)  " thou  perseuer  in  my 
arrniee,  in  which*  1 haue  thee  grounded,  that  thilke  skum*  in  thy 
enemies  move  this  on  thy  person  be  not  talked. 

Id.  The  Tret  ament  of  Lotte,  book  i. 


But  now  know  I in  very  sothfastnesse, 

That  in  gret  lurdahip,  if  1 me  wet  aviae, 

Ther  ia  gret  aervitude  in  aondry  wisr. 

Id.  7he  C/erket  Tale , v.  8671. 


Sat  hi y,  a man  may  change  hia  purpo*  and  hia  caused,  if  the 
cauae  ceeeth,  or  whan  a newe  cat  hetideth. 

id.  The  Tate  of  Mehbeus,  p.  I II. 

Tihurec  answered ; Saith  thou  thia  to  me 
In  ntkmir,  or  in  dreroc  hrrkeu  I thia? 

IJ.  The  Second  Sonnes  Tale,  V.  15738. 

Thou  must  dWcouer  nil  thy  worebing. 

How  th-iu  wruevt,  and  of  what  thing, 

Though  that  thou  ahnldeat  for  thy  toiht ate 
Ben  all  to  beaten  and  to  draw. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  the  Rote,  p.  216. 


Thia  paynim  woti*  none  other  waie, 

But  on  the  ground?  he  kneleth  euen, 

Hia  hand**  vp  to  the  hruen. 

And  sable : O high*  sUhfastne t, 

That  louest  all  rightwiacueeae. 

Unto  thy  dome  ionic  1 uppele. 

Gower. 

Thus  manie  yearea  were  spent 
with  good  and  soothfast  life, 

Twixt  Arhundle  that  worthie  knight 
and  his  approued  wife. 

Turbervile.  i'pon  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Ar handle . 
Yen.  and  howc  wameth  he  to  beware  of  witchcraft,  surceri*. 
rnchauntrornt.  nicruraancie.  and  alt  cmflea  of  the  deuill,  and  of 
dreamers,  .uuhtayert,  and  of  miracle  doer*  to  destroy  the  word, 
and  that  they  should  suffer  none  such  to  lyne. 

TyndaU.  Market.  foL  8.  Prologue  vfom  the  Fine  iloohet  Motet. 

- ■ Now  1 bethink  me. 

Some  other  means  1 have  which  may  be  ui'd. 

Which  once  of  Me-libmua  old  I learnt, 

The  toothed  shcpticrd  that  e’er  pip'd  on  plaint. 

Milton.  Camus,  L 820. 

Ne  toothhche  it  ia  etude  for  to  read 

Where  now  on  earth,  or  how,  be  may  he  fownd ; 

For  he  ne  wonneth  in  one  eerteine  stead. 

But  rcytlesse  walketh  all  the  world  arownd. 

Spenser.  Fatrxe  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  2. 
And  it  came  to  passe,  as  we  went  to  prayer,  a certain  damosvll 
possessed  with  a spirit  of  divinatiun  met  ns  : which  brought  her 
masters  much  gain  by  wootk-saying . Acts,  ch.  xvi.  v.  16. 

All  those  were  idle  thought?*  and  fantasies, 

Devices,  dreamea,  opinions  unsound, 

Sbrrwea.  visions,  tvothsayrs,  and  prophesies ; 

And  all  that  fained  it  os  leasing*,  tale*,  and  lies. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  9. 

As  when  a gryfon,  seized  of  hit  pray, 

A drngon  Bern  cncnuntnrtb  in  hia  flight. 

Through  widest  avw  making  his  ydW  way, 

That  would  Ins  rightful!  ravin*  rend  away  : 

With  hideous  honor  both  together  smight. 

And  souce  s»»  tore,  tbas  they  the  heavens  affray  ; 

The  wise  ooulhsayer,  seeing  so  sad  sight, 

TV  amazed  vulgar  tells*  of  wanes  an«l  mortal  fight. 

Id.  lh.  bix'k  i.  can.  5. 

■ ' Had  any  earthly  spirit 

Giurn  this  suggestion : if  our  jmests,  or  nttAhsayrrt,  chal- 
lenging merit 

Of  prophets,  1 might  hold  it  false  ; and  be  the  rather  mov’d 
To  kee pc  niv  paUacv,  but  these  eare«,  and  these  self*  eyes 
approv'd 

It  was  a guiidesw. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xxiv. 
Theophihis,  a learned  bishop  of  AleXaudria,  having  fallen  into 
their  hands,  wax  so  ni  'ghly  uwil  by  them,  that  ere  he  could  get 
out  of  their  lingers  be  waa  lain  to  use  his  wits  and  to  crave  aid  of 
hia  equivocating  sophistry,  and  tooihly  to  tell  them,  1 haue  seen 
your  face  as  the  face  of  G.wl. 

Hole.  Sermons.  Romani,  ch.  xiv.  V.  1. 

Or  what  trueth  can  be  spoken  of  a lyar?  Sulhuanyr,  witch- 
crafle,  sorcery,  and  dreamynge  i«  but  vatiyte. 

liib/e.  Anno  1551.  Eccletiattiais,  ch.  xxxiv. 


SOOTHE. 


Conf.  Am.  book  vi 


Both  toothsauet  and  lcsing*. 

Id.  The  House  of  Fame,  hook  ii. 
And  netbele*  to  any  a sooth. 

The  enuse  why  that  he  so  duoth. 

Is  for  to  stel*  an  herte  or  two 
Out  of  the  church*  er  that  be  go. 

Gower.  Cmf.  Am.  book  V. 

And  all  hi*  wittr*  he  foryrte. 

The  which*  ia  to  hyra  suche  a lete, 

That  he  wote  neuer  what  he  duoth, 

No  whiche  is'fals,  ne  whiche  ia  sooth. 

id.  Ib.  book  vi 

For  sntheliche  I lrue. 

And  durst  aetton  it  in  Preuc, 

In  none  so  wtw,  that  shuhle  asterte 

But  ho  were  lust  Isa  in  hi*  berte.  Id.  it.  book  ii. 


Many  report  that  a certain  urdhtayer  forewarned  him  of  a great 
danger  whi.  h threatened  him  un  tier  Ida*  of  March,  and  that 
when  the  day  wns  come,  ax  he  was  going  to  tlie  sruate-bouse.  ha 
called  to  the  soothsayer',  and  said,  laughing,  “ The  Idea  of  March 
are  come to  which  he  answered,  so  Illy,  “ Yea;  lmt  they  are  not 
gone,"  l,anyhorne.  Plutarch.  Ctrsar. 

Dear  was  the  kindhe  love  which  Kalhrin  bore 
This  crooked  ronion.  for  in  soothly  guise 
She  was  her  genius  and  her  counsellor. 

Mickle.  Syr  Martyrs,  can.  ]. 


SOOTHE,  ».  1 A.  S.  ge-to thian,  asmtliri , bUin- 
Sooth,  n.  I dirt ; Skinner  thinks  from  the  A.  S. 
Soo'Timt,  >*o<A,  re  rut,  true*  (**ee  Sooth,  infra, ,) 
Soo'thino.  v.  I q.  d.  to  receive  a*  true,  to  assent  to  or 
Soo'thimoly.  J approve  ns  tme,  whutever  a iother 
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SOOTHE,  sap.  The  Goth.  sothyav,  ga-sothyan,  talurare,  sa- 


tiare ; to  satisfy,  may  be  the  origin. 

To  assent  to,  to  please,  flatter  by  assenting ; to  flatter ; 
to  please,  to  gratify  ; to  assuage,  to  lull,  to  allay. 

Words  of  sooth  ; toothing  words.  Shakspeare. 


The  laughter-loving  dune  discern'd  tier  mur’d  mind,  by  her  grace, 
And  (far  her  mirth  sake)  set  a ■foole  full  before  Pans  face. 
Where  she  would  needs  bare  Ilellen  sit ; who  (though  she  durst 
not  chuee, 

But  sit,  yet)  luokt  away*  for  all  the  guddeaae  poure  could  use. 
And  usdc  her  tongue  too,  and  to  chide,  whoom  YVuui  tooth'd  so 
much, 

And  chid  too,  in  this  better  kinde. 

Chapman.  Hotter.  Iliad , book  ill. 


Nor  now  no  more  ’snwll-fWst  VHellto 
Smiles  on  hie  master  for  a meal  or  two. 

Ami  loves  him  in  his  maw,  loath*  in  his  heart, 

Yet  soothes,  and  yens  and  nays  ou  either  part. 

Hail.  Satire  1.  book  vi. 


But  whilst  we  strive  too  suddenly  to  rite, 

By  B&tl’ring  princes  with  a servile  tongue, 

And  being  soothers  to  their  tyrannies 

Work  our  much  woes  by  what  doth  many  wrong. 

And  unto  others  tending  injuries. 

Drayton.  Legacy  <f  TAoww*  Cromwell* 


O tappe  of  sorrowe  sunken  into  care. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  ’/  Crteeide,  p.  297. 
A frankclein  was  in  this  comjiagnie  ; 

White  was  his  berd  as  is  the  dayeiie. 

Of  his  complexion  he  was  sanguin. 

W cl  loved  he  by  the  ruorwe  a sop  in  win. 

JtL  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  r.  314. 

The  l* the*  wcrvn  than  araied 
With  herbes  tempted  and  assaied, 

And  Jason  was  vnarmed  soone. 

And  did,  as  it  befelle  to  doone. 

Into  his  bathe  be  went  anone. 

And  witsbts  hym  eleane  as  any  bone, 

He  toke  a toppe,  and  out  he  cam, 

And  on  his  best  araye  he  nsm. 

Gower.  < \i.f.  Am.  book  v. 

His  cheeks,  a*  snowy  apples  topi  in  wine, 

Had  tbeir  red  roses  qooneht  with  lilies  white. 

Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth, 


SOP. 

SOPH. 


1 Kaxp.  Here  comes  my  master;  to  the  spit  ye  whore. 

And  stir  no  more  abroad,  but  tend  your  business ; 

You  shall  have  no  more  sops  i*  th'  pan  else,  nor  no 
porridge ; 

Besides.  He  n bin  your  breech. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher . The  Pilgrim,  act  lU.  SC.  6. 


Tliis  affirmation  of  the  Archbishop  being  great  lie  toothed  out 
with  hi*  cralUe  utterance  (for  ho  was  lerned)  confirmed  by  the 
French  freenda. 

Ilotinshed.  Description  of  England,  ToU  i.  book  ii.  p.  223. 

Kit  ii.  Oh  t«od  ! oh  Go<l ! that  ere  this  tongue  of  mine, 

That  la  yd  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
Ou  you  proud  man,  shuuld  take  it  ufl  againe 
With  words  of  sooth. 

Shakspeare.  Richard  II.  fol.  36. 

Herewithal  Anselmo  resteil  the  moat  soothingly  and  contentedly 
deceived  that  could  be  found  in  the  world. 

Sir //on.  Translation  of  Don  Quixote,  part  hr.  ch.  vii. 

■ - ■ ■ — - ■ The  godlike  man  they  found 

Pleas'd  with  the  solemn  harp's  harmonious  sound  ; 

(The  wrl I- wrought  harp  from  conquer’d  The  bn*  catoo 
Of  polish'd  silver  was  its  costly  frame  ;) 

With  this  he  soothes  hi*  angTy  soul,  and  sings 
Th*  immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings. 

fhrpe.  Hamer.  Iliad , hook  it. 

The  three  Spanish  Indians,  who  were  very  shy  at  first,  began 
to  be  more  bold,  uud,  drawing  nearer,  asked  many  silly  questions; 
and  our  men  did  nut  stirk  to  sooth  them  up  with  as  many  false- 
hoods, purposely  to  drew  them  into  their  dutches. 

Damfner.  t’oyages.  ml.  i.  p.  1 13.  Anno  1684. 

- Ideal  sounds, 

Soft-wafted  on  the  zephyr's  fancy ’d  wing, 

Steal  tuneful  toothings  on  the  easy  ear. 

Thompson.  Sickness,  book  V. 

Sacred  history  has  acquainted  ui  with  the  |>uwer  of  music  over 
the  passions,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  the  verse  as  well  as  the 
lyre  of  David  was  able  to  soothe  the  troubled  spirits  to  rej  use. 

Knox.  Harks,  vol.  L p.  274.  Essay  on  the  Mailt  plication  of  Boohs. 

SOP,  n. I Sap,  the  noun  upon  which  the  verb  in 
Sop,  v.  / formed,  in  (Tooke)  the  past  participle  of 
the  A.  S verb  “ sip-an , or  syp-an,  to  soften  by  keeping 
in  liquor,  to  soke  or  wash  in  water  or  other  liquor.** 
Somner. 

That  which  is  soked  or  steeped,  met.  a sweet  or  sa- 
voury morsel.  See  the  Quotation  from  Dryden  for  the 
origin  of  (his  latter  application. 

Jhcsus  answeride,  lie  it  is,  to  whom  I schal  areche  a top  of 
breed.  And  wbanne  he  hail  wett  bred,  he  gaf  to  Judas  of  By  mount 
of  Scarioth.  Yt’iehf.  John,  ch.  xiii. 

Jesus  nunswered,  He  it  is  to  whom  I gew  a sopor,  when  I hauo 
dypt  iL  And  he  wet  a soppe,  and  gauo  it  to  Judas  Iscarioth, 
Sun  on’s  son  no.  Bshle,  Anno  1551. 


The  double  daisy,  thrift,  the  hutton-batchelor. 
Sweet-william,  sops-m-wimc , the  campiun. 

Drayton,  Poly-olh»",  song  15. 
Even  Or  hems,  when  he  had  received  the  top,  permitted  .■■Eneas 
to  pass  freely  to  Elysium. 

Dryden.  Postcript  to  the  jEneid, 

There  ere,  however,  several  kinds  of  fruit,  besides  those  which 
have  been  already  mentioned  ; particularly  the  sweet  sop,  which  is 
well  known  to  the  West  Indians. 

Cook.  I oy ages.  voL  ii.  book  iii.  ch.  ix,  p.  249. 

SOPH,  Fr.  ttophif,  lophisme ; It.  so- 

So'phi,  Ji*ma ; Sp.  topkitmer ; Lat, 

So'pmic,  sophtsma;  Gr.  crnfitapa,  from 

So'phism,  aotfun,  wisdom,  trooierrrji,  a 

So'phiht,  teacher  of  wisdom,  a name 

So'pii  inter,  arrogated  to  themselves  by  a 

So'phistkr,  r.  set  of  pretenders.  Sec  the 

Sophihtick,  > Quotations  from  North  and 

Sophistical,  from  Sydenham's  Plato ; and 

SopntVncALLY,  a specimen  from  Sir  Thomas 

SoPHl'fTICATX,  V.  More. 

SoPtir'sTiCATS,  adj.  And  as  these  men  supplied 
Sophistica'tion,  their  want  of  wisdom  and  use- 

SoPHi'gTiCATOR,  ful  knowledge  by  subtlety  of 

Sophistry.  disputation  ; hence  a tophum 

is — 

A subtle  fallacy;  a fallacy,  a deception  in  argument. 
To  sophisticate— 

To  practise  fallacy  or  deception  ; to  counterfeit  (the 
truth;)  to  counterfeit,  to  falsify,  to  corrupt  the  purity 
or  genuineness,  to  adulterate. 

The  fuule  chorlc.  that  fur  hi#  cunetiac, 

Had  him  betr-aied.  with  hi*  sophs  it rie. 

Chancer.  Prologue  to  the  legend  of  Good  H'omen. 
First,  I say,  that  in  tbeir  ovnc  sophistry  is  similitude  u tli«  wont 
and  febk»t  argument  that  can  be.  and  prowl h lest  ami  soonest 
decraueth. 

Tyndall.  IVorhes,  fol.  171.  The  Obedience  of  a Christian  Man. 

Although  thi*  argument  be  a very  sopkitme,  yet  i»  there  wither 
one  rule  in  sophistry  that  emu  prow  thi*  argument,  nor  yet  one  *o- 
phsster  so  foolish  a*  tu  graunt  it. 

Frtth.  Horhes,  fuL  44.  Amnneer  vnlo  Is  Rtr  Thomas  More. 


Thu*  laboured*  he,  til  that  th*  day  gan  dawe.  For  lyko  wyaa  a*  though  a sophyster  woulde  with  a fondc  argu- 

And  than  h«  takrth  a sop  in  tine  clarre,  meute  proua  voto  a symple  *uul«.  that  twu  egge*  war  thru,  ber«u*e 

And  upright  in  hi*  bed  th*n  aitteth  he.  that  there  i*  one.  and  there  be  twayne,  ami  one  and  twayne  make 

Chaucer.  The  Mrrrchimtes  Tate,  v.  9716.  three;  y1  simple  vnlearaed  man,  though  he  lack*  learoyng to soyle 
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80PH.  h>'»  f'-'f'J  argument,  l athe  yet  ynough  to  laugh  thereat,  and  to 

. eat  the  two  rgges  himself,  and  byd  the  sophytitr  take  and  eate 
the  thyrde. 

Sir  7Hwa<  Afore.  IVorkes,  fid.  475.  71#  First  Pari  *f  the  Confutation 
of  TymlaJf. 

Unto  whom*  the  Lord  C'obham  thus  answered;  It  is  well 
tfipltittretl  of  you,  forsooth.  Prvjwsterous  are  your  judgement* 
euerraore.  For  m the  prophet  Easy  aailh,  ye  iudg*  etull  good, 
and  good  cuill. 

Fore.  Ad  ft  and  A fonuments,  fol.  517.  Kitty  Henry  F. 

By  your  workes  we  judge  you  and  your  scale  to  righteoiisues, 
and  not  by  your  sophistical!  nuttie  reasons,  with  which  ye  would 
claw  our  earn,  blear*  our  eye*,  and  beguile  our  wittev  to  take 
your  tyrannous,  covetous  criidelitie  fur  the  u nle  ol  nghteousnes. 

Tyndall.  Hariri,  fol.  193.  Pjpsn  j Matthew,  ch,  T. 
Howe  to  it,  it  were  bank*  to  construe  this  lecture 
Sophisticated  craltelv  is  many  a confecture. 

Sk'tlon,  The  Crown  e of  Lavrell. 

The  angels  caroll'd  loud  their  song  of  peace, 

The  cursed  oracles  were  stiuclicn  dumb. 

To  sec  their  shepherd,  the  poor  shepherds  press 
To  »c«  their  king,  the  kingly  Sophies  euiac. 

Fletcher.  Christ’s  Victory  in  Heaven. 

Come  fight  with  me,  that  on  my  helmet  wears 
Apollon  laurvll  both  fur  learnings  laude, 

And  eke  fur  murtinlt  praise ; that  in  my  shield 
The  seuen-fold  sophte  of  Mineme  contein 
A match  mure  mete,  syr  king,  than  any  here. 

Poem*  of  Uncertain  Auctores.  The  Death  of  Zsroas. 

So  tickle  to  the  termes  of  mortall  state 
And  full  of  subtile  segdusmes,  which  doe  play, 

With  duuhle  seorev,  and  with  false  debate, 

T'  approve  the  unknoweu  purpose  of  eternal!  fate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qutene,  book  iii.  can.  4. 

Fourthly,  that  though  necessary  existence  be  included  in  the 
idea  of  God,  yet  our  inferring  I rum  thence  that  he  does  exist,  is 
but  a sophism ; Iwcaitse  a being  absolutely  evil,  as  well  as  abso- 
lutely perfect,  includes  necessary  existence  in  the  idea  thereof. ^ 
Afore.  Appendix  to  Affiliate  agatntl  Atheism,  [Urt  i.  ch.  ii. 

But  those  that  came  lithence,  having  mingled  it  [philosophy] 
with  art  of  speech,  and  by  little  have  translated  the  exercise  of  deeds 
unto  bare  and  curious  word* ; whereupon  they  wexa  called  sophi  iters, 
as  who  would  sav,  counterfeit  wise  men. 

Norik.  Plutarch*  Lives,  fol.  96.  Tkrmisioetes. 

A mystery  [the  Trinity]  indeed  in  thrir  sophistic  subtleties,  but 
in  Scripture  a plain  doctrine.  Milton . Of  Toleration. 

But.  oh  ! thy  actions  were  too  temporal, 

Thy  knowledge  hod  too  much  p re h eminence. 

Thy  reason  subtle,  and  sophistical. 

Drayton . The  Barone'  Hart,  book  iii. 

Lax'ly.that  these  arguments  whereby  we  prove  the  incurporeily 
of  the  soul  of  man,  will  also  conclude  the  iucorpnruity  uf  the  soul 
of  a beast,  and  that  therefor*  they  are  sophistical. 

Mart.  Appradix  to  Antidote  again!  Atheism,  part  i.  ch.  It. 

It  is  a crime  of  a high  nature  tu  mingle  or  sophisticate  any  wine 
her*.  Howell,  letter  38.  book  i,  sec.  6. 

And  now  since  a great  part  of  our  scinntifical  treasure  is  most 
likrly  to  be  adulterate,  though  all  bears  th«  image  and  superscrip- 
tion of  verity ; the  only  way  to  know  what  is  sophisticate  and  what 
is  not  so,  is  to  bring  all  to  the  exarocn  of  the  touchstone. 

Giant  i/.  The  Faulty  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  viii. 

Our  tenses  are  here  feasted  with  the  clear  and  gi-nume  taste  of 
their  objects ; which  are  all  sophisticated  there,  (in  courts  and 
cities,)  and  for  the  most  part  overwhelmed  with  their  contraries. 

Id.  Essay  on  Agriculture. 

All  this  while  we  hove  no  more  of  re-nson  then  tho 
(as  Plotinus  calls  it)  amounts  to.  And  besides  our  easie  submis- 
sion to  the  snpku/icaiioNs  of  sense,  and  insbility  to  prevent  the 
miscarriages  of  our  junior  reasons ; that  which  strikes  the  great 
stroke  toward  our  after-deceptions,  is  the  pcrtinaciuus  adherence 
of  many  of  these  first  impressions  to  our  graduate  understandings. 

Gianni.  The  Vanity  if  Dogmatising,  ch.  viii.  p.  70. 

I cotd tally  commend  that  the  w phi  theaters  of  wine  may  suffer 
punishment  above  any  ordinary  thief. 

H'hitaher.  Blo.nl  of  the  Grape,  (1654.)  p.  107. 


Tills  narrow  search  which  all  their  souk*  must  sift,  SOPH. 

Mo  subtle  wit  by  sophtUry  can  shift.  * — «■  v—— 

Stilling.  Doomet-Day.  Seventh  Houre. 

All  those  book*  which  are  called  nphical,  such  a*  the  Wisdom 
of  Kirarb,  Ac.,  tend  tu  teach  the  Jews  the  true  spiritual  meaning 
of  God’s  economy. 

Dr.  Harru.  On  the  Fifly-lhird  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  p.  256. 

Reduce  it  to  syllogism,  and  it  will  he  found  a sophism,  with  four 
terms  in  it. 

J#  ater/aMiL  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  46.  Vindication  of  Chnu't  Divinity. 

A set  of  men,  "mitten,  nut  with  the  love  uf  wisdom,  hat  of  fsmo 
sud  glury,  tnvn  of  great  natural  ability*,  notable  industry  and 
boldness  appeared  in  Greet*  ; and  assuming  the  name  of  sophists, 
a name  hitherto  highly  honourable,  and  given  only  to  those  by 
whom  mankind  in  general  wen*  supposed  to  be  made  wiser,  to 
their  ancient  p*>ets,  legislators,  and  the  gods  themselves,  (see  our 
notes  on  the  Mmus,)  undertook  to  teach,  by  a few  lesions  and  in 
a short  time,  all  the  parts  of  philosophy  to  any  person,  of  whatever 
kiud  were  Ids  disposition  or  turn  of  mind,  ami  of  whatever  degree 
the  cajKicity  uf  it,  so  that  he  was  but  able  to  pay  largely  for  hia 
teaching. 

Sydenham.  Plato.  Dialog  net,  vol.  i.  p.  19.  The  Greater  Hip- 
pidas,  note  6, 

But  since  I recollect  that  Mr.  Lock*  has  insi»ti*d  on  a solution 
of  the  difficulty,  which,  I think,  and  um  not  afraid  to  call  incon- 
clusive and  sophistical,  it  ia  worth  my  while  tu  bestow  a few  words 
upon  it. 

Lord  Bolinghrohe.  Harks,  vol.  viii.  p.  3.  Fragment*. 

Tutm  pro  Crepitn,  an  art 
Under  a cough  to  slur  a f — t. 

That  would  taphietieufly  imply 
Both  are  unlawful,  1 deny. 

Butler.  HudArat,  part  L can-  1. 

Oust.  Speak  plainly  your  intent- 

1 lor*  not  a sophisticated  truth. 

With  an  allay  of  lye  in 't. 

Dryden.  The  Assignation,  act  V.  sc.  4. 

Even  when  the  maturial*  imployed  about  experiments  are  no 
way  utfshttlicated,  but  genuine,  and  such  a*  nature  has  produced 
ttom.  or  art  ought  to  prepare  thorn  ; even  then.  1 say,  there  may 
to  n very  considerable  disparity  betwixt  concretions  of  the  same 
kind  and  name. 

Boyle.  Harks,  vol.  i.  fol.  321.  Of  the  Unsuccess.  of  Experiments. 

It  is  icarrely  imaginable  to  him  that  has  not  hern  very  conversant 
with  the  drugs  and  *unU>*  sold  in  shops,  how  generally  they  are 
adulterated  by  the  tin  .duhrnt  avarice  of  the  sellers,  especially  if  they 
be  such  whose  prvciuuanes*  may  make  their  sophiuuvtion  very 
beneficial  tu  them  that  practise  it. 

Id.  16.  voL  L fol.  319.  Of  the  Usefulness  of  Experiments. 

Lost  see  him  waging  with  the  fools  of  rhyme 
A wunton,  harmlets  war.  I>uiicc  after  dunce, 

Beaux,  doctor*,  templars.  Courtiers,  sophs,  and  cits. 

Condemn’d  to  suffer  life. 

Thompson.  On  Mr.  Pipe's  Works. 

When  I was  a soph  at  Cambridge,  Pope  was  about  his  tranaia- 
latum  of  Homer's  I lias,  and  had  published  yurt  of  it. 

J or  tm.  Adversaria. 

We  need  not  fear  truth  should  He  long  overwhelmed  under  th« 
sophisms  uf 'falsehood  ; it  will  always  rise  at  last  triumphant  over  the 
strongest  opposition. 

Search.  I right  of  Kalure,  vol.  i.  p,  Introduction. 

This  branch  produced  the  sophists  of  Greece,  the  academies  of 
after  time*  who  would  maintain  the  pro  and  run  upon  any  subject 
proposed,  the  schoolmen  and  popish  ductun  in  the  dark  ages  of 
Christianity.  Id,  16.  voh  ii.  ch.  xxiii.  p,  2. 

If  in  the  tent  retir'd,  or  battle’s  rage, 

Britannia’s  sighs  shall  reach  great  Kred’ric's  car. 

He’ll  drop  the  sword,  or  shut  the  svphic  page, 

And  pensive  pay  the  tributary  toar. 

Cunningham.  On  the  Death  of  Ait  late  Majesty  George  II. 

Tlie  wicked  man  who  is  resolved  not  to  part  with  his  vices,  and  yet 
finds  himself  crussed  and  disturbed  by  these  opinions  which  he  had 
imbibed  in  his  education,  and  afterwards  approved  in  his  judg- 
ment, by  sophistical  reasonings  against  the  truth  of  his  opiiiu-ne. 

II  ar burton.  Harks,  VoU  X.  p.  278.  .S-Twn  33. 
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SOPH.  lie  i«  rattling  over  the  street*  of  I<onfion«  and  pursuing  all  the 
— sophisticated  joy*  which  succeed  to  supply  the  place  where  Nature 
SOPITE,  is  relinquished. 

V_b-t — AW.  Horkt,  vol.  i.  p.  39.  Essay  i,  No.  7. 

Gross  sophistry  has  scarce  ever  hud  any  influence  uj<on  the  ojw- 
nions  of  mankind,  except  in  matters  of  philusnphy  and  speculation; 
and  in  tfams  it  has  frequently  had  the  greatest. 

Smith.  H ealth  of  Sot  tans,  toL  tin  hook  V.  ch.  i.  p.  179. 

SOPH  ORA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  from 
Mophtra,  the  Arabic  name  of  a papilionaceous  tree  now 
unknown.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Decandria , order 
Monogynia , and  the  natural  family  of  Leguminous. 
Generic  character  : calyx  five-toothed  ; corolla  papilio- 
naceous ; petals  of  the  keel  usually  concrete  at  the  apex  ; 
legume  somewhat  monililbrm,  wingless,  many-seeded. 

This  genus  consists  of  about  s'ixIclmi  species,  unlives 
of  all  parts  of  the  globe ; they  are  either  trees,  shrubs,  or 
herbs,  with  imparipiunntc  leaves  and  terminal  racemes 
or  panicles  of  yellow,  white,  or  blue  flowers.  S.  Japo~ 
nica  is  u common  tree  in  the  gardens. 

SOPHRONANTHE,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called 
by  Beuthom  from  the  Greek  trunppuiv,  modest,  and  uv'Ooc, 
a flower.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Diandria , order 
Monogynia , and  natural  order  Sc rophularine of.  Generic 
character : calyx  of  five  rather  unequal  sepals  ; tube  of 
corolla  elonguted,  slender,  afterwards  recurved ; limb 
flat,  somewhat  bilabiate  ; stamens  two,  fertile ; anthers 
two-celled  ; capsule  four-valved. 

This  genus,  which  is  said  to  be  intermediate  between 
Buchnercat  and  GralioUee,  consists  of  one  species, 
S.  hispida,  a native  of  North  America.  It  is  a dwarf, 
perennial,  stifT  plant,  with  rvvolule  edged  leaves,  and 
axillary,  sessile  flowers. 

SOPIIROX1TIS,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  from 
the  Greek  cnmppuiv,  modest,  on  account  of  the  appearance 
of  the  species.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Gynandria,  order 
Monogynia,  and  the  natural  family  of  Orckidet r.  Generic 
character:  sepals  nearly  equal,  imbricate,  free  at  the 
base  ; hibellum  entire,  cucullate,  tongue- shaped,  com- 
bined with  the  column  at  the  base,  furnished  with  a 
transverse  crest  in  the  middle;  column  free,  winged  on 
both  skies  at  the  apex ; wings  entire,  conniving  above 
the  crest  of  the  labellum  ; stigma  concave,  with  a blunt 
beak  ; anthers  terminal,  opercular,  eight-celled  ; pollen 
masses  eight,  parallel  at  both  ends. 

This  genus  contains  only  one  known  species,  a small 
one-leaved  epiphyte,  with  axillary,  few-flowered  racemes 
of  red  flowers. 

SO'PITE,  v.  "I  Fr.  soporal , sopor  ifere  ; It.  jg- 

So'poratfd,  adj.  I poro ; Lai.  soporus , soporifents , 

So'pORoes,  > from  sopor ; Gr.  iurac,  frixio  r era, 

Sopori'fp.rocs,  I (either  sleeping  or  waking,) 

Sopori'nck.  j inret£a<,  subetse.  See  Scaliger  (in 
Vossius.) 

Soporifirow,  bearing  or  bringing  sleep,  or  sleepiness, 
drowsiness ; sleepy,  drowsy. 

Sopite,  to  lull  to  sleep ; to  still,  to  quiet,  to  set  at  rest. 

It  is  nvre  soporifrrous  than  opium,  sad  sooner  casteth  a mint 
into  a dead  tkepe,  that  ho  shall  never  me  again*. 

Holland.  Mime,  book  xxi.  ch.  xxxi. 

But  I suppose  that  the  sopvriferout  medicines  are  likevt  to  do 
it ; which  are  henbane,  hemlock,  maudr&ke,  muon-shade,  tobacco, 
opium,  tiflron,  poplar-leaves,  Ac. 

Itaeon.  Saturn/  History.  Cent.  x.  sec.  975. 

Many  differences  and  disputes  arising  concerning  religion,  which 
were  then  nut  quite  sopited,  our  author  Puccius,  who  was  only  a 
spectator,  laid  aside  his  trade,  and  totally  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  sacred  letter*. 

Hood.  4 then*  Ommenses,  part  L.  p.  255, 


Hi*  Grace  hath  formerly  shewed  his  dislike  of  them  holb,  and  SOPITE, 
hearing  that  you  lake  up  the  bucklers  in  a thrum  «<f  so  small  oeces  — 
•ity,  and  of  so  great  heat  and  distemper,  which  will  draw  a new  SOR- 

reply  (for  Prynne  will  not  sit  down  as  an  idle  spectator)  and  beget  BONNE, 
bitterness  and  intestine  contestations  at  home  among  our  seises,  ha  1 
is  much  oilended  that  you  do  stickle  and  keep  on  Tout  such 
questions,  which  may  be  better  sopited  and  silenced  than  main- 
tained and  drawn  into  sidings  and  partakings. 

Hood.  Athena  Oxosnenset,  part  ii.  p.  332. 

Of  such  a resurrection  as  this  Plotinus  (though  perhaps  mis- 
taking it  for  the  true  Christian  resurrection)  might  have  some 
cause  to  uffirm,  that  it  would  be  but  a resurrection  to  another 
sleep  ; the  soul  seeming  nut  to  be  thoroughly  awake  hero,  but  at 
it  were  toponxted,  with  the  dull  steams  and  opiatic  vapours  of  this 
grow  body. 

Cndworlh.  Intellectual  System,  book  i,  ch.  V.  fol.  795, 

In  smalt  syncopes  it  may  perhaps  rouse  the  spirits  a little,  but 
in  so p’trout  dim- anus  it  is  commonly  an  uncertain  and  ineffectual 
remedy.  Greenhi/l.  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  58. 

For  the  colour  ami  taste  of  opium  ore,  as  well  as  its  soporific  or 
anodyne  virtue*,  mere  puwers  depending  on  its  primary  qualities, 
whereby  it  is  fitted  to  produce  dilTerent  operations  on  different 
parts  of  our  bodies. 

Locke.  Of  Human  Understamlmg,  vol.  L hook  ii.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  294. 

Pleas'd  if  my  rhiino  just  measure  keeps, 

And  stretch'd  -t  ease  my  reader  sleeps. 

Hibernian  matrons  thus  of  old, 

Their  soporific  stories  told. 

Some  rv  tie.  The  Fortune  Hunter,  can.  4. 

The  clear  harangue,  oml  culd  as  it  is  clear, 

Falla  soporific  on  the  listless  ear. 

Cowper.  Progrtts  of  Error. 

SOPUBIA,  in  Botany , a genu*  so  named  from  the 
Nawarice,  name  of  one  oi  the  species  Sopubi-Sita.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  Didynamia,  order  An# tox/wmid, and 
the  natural  order  .SVro^Aw/flrinfrr.  Generic  character : 
calyx  campanulate.  five-toothed;  corolla  cam panulate, 
with  a spreading,  five-lobed,  nearly  equal  limb;  stamens 
four,  exserted,  nearly  equal  in  length  ; cells  of  anthers 
free,  spurred  at  the  hasp,  the  one  fertile  ami  the  other 
sterile ; stigma  undivided ; capsule  two-celled,  two- 
valved  ; valves  usually  bifid;  dissepiment  complete, 
place ntiferous  on  both  sides  ; seeds  numerous. 

A genus  nearly  allied  to  Gerardia , consisting  of  six 
species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies;  perennial  herbs, 
with  generally  cut  leaves,  and  solitary,  axillary,  purple 
or  yellow  flowers. 

SORANTHUS,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  from 
the  Greek  otopoc,  a heap,  and  arOo c,  a flower,  on  account 
of  the  close  capitate  umbels.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia,  and  the  natural  family  of 
Umbrilifertr.  Generic  character:  margin  of  calyx  ob- 
aoletely  toothed ; petals  broad-oval,  permanent,  each 
furnished  with  an  indexed  point;  fruit  a little  compressed 
at  the  back,  crowned  by  the  styles;  mericarps  with  five 
hardly  prominent  equal  ribs,  lateral  ribs  marginating ; 
vitte  one  in  each  furrow,  and  four  in  the  commissure, 
carpophore  bipartite. 

A genus  consisting  of  one  species,  a native  of  Siberia ; 
it  is  an  erect,  perennial  herb,  with  a habit  between 
Resell  and  (Enanthe . 

SORBONNE.  This  celebrated  institution  was  ori- 
ginally a college  for  the  education  of  secular  clergymen 
at  the  University  of  Baris;  it  was  named  from  its 
founder,  Robert  de  Surbon,  a distinguished  theologian, 
and  chaplain  to  St.  Louis.  In  the  year  1250  Robert 
applied  to  the  King  and  obtained  a charter  of  institution 
for  this  college,  which  be  endowed  with  an  income  from 
his  private  Fortune ; several  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
followed  hi»  example,  and  the  funds  of  the  college  soon 
amounted  to  a large  sum.  The  teachers  were  alwavs 
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SOR-  doctors  and  professors  of  theology,  and  to  this  subject 
BONNE.  pajj  ainiosi  exclusive  attention;  they  squired  so 
much  fame  that  the  name  of  the  college  was  extended 
to  the  whole  theological  faculty  of  Paris,  which  was 
called  Horbonnc  till  the  end  of  the  XVIIIlh  Century. 
From  the  very  commencement  the  doctors  of  the  Sor* 
bonne  were  eminent  for  their  dialectic  skill,  but  unfortu- 
nately they  employed  it  too  much  in  the  refinements  of 
dogmatic  theology  and  the  subtleties  of  casuistry  ; hence 
Butler,  describing  the  useless  lumber  which  Uudihras 
possessed  as  a substitute  for  learning,  says, 

For  he  a ropr  of  land  could  twist 

A*  tough  w learned  Sorbooint, 

And  weave  tine  cubweba  fit  for  ikull 

That'i  empty  when  the  moon  ia  full. 

The  opinions  and  decrees  of  the  Sorbonnc  produced  a 
marked  influence  on  the  character  of  Roman  Catholicism 
in  France.  The  monarchy  of  that  country  seldom  took 
any  steps  affecting  religion  or  the  church  without  having 
asked  the  opinion  of  this  theological  body ; and  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  France  its  decisions  on  controverted 
points  were  more  respected  than  those  of  any  other 
academy.  Though  rigid  adherents  to  all  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  Sorbonists  were  fre- 
quently opposed  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Popes  both  in 
spiritual  and  temporal  matters;  they  steadfastly  main- 
tained the  liberties  of  the  (Jallican  Church,  and  while 
they  opposed  the  Reformation,  they  were  lar  from  receiv- 
ing implicitly  the  doctrines  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
They  were  among  the  most  formidable  enemies  whom 
the  Jesuits  had  to  encounter  ; they  protested  against  the 
admission  of  the  Order  into  Frauce,  they  opposed  the 
Bull  Unigmitu*,  (9.  ».)  and  in  the  Jansenittic  disputes, 
though  the  Sorbonne  could  not  be  said  to  take  part  with 
the  Society  of  Port  Royal,  it  aided  that  body  by  joining 
in  the  exposure  of  Jesuit  artifices.  In  later  times  the 
Sorbonne  devoted  itself  much  more  to  the  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church  thau  the  perfection  of  its  doctrines 
and  practice.  Its  spirit  often  degenerated  into  pedantic 
obstinacy,  and  not  unfrequently  into  blind  seal  for  the 
literal  interpretation  of  ancient  doctrines;  its  influence 
and  the  tenacity  with  which  it  clung  to  the  Romish 
creed  prevented  the  gradual  reform  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  eagerly  desired  by  some  of  its  most  eminent 
prelates,  who  would  gladly  have  moderated  their  exclu- 
sive dogmas,  and  rendered  the  French  Church  as  com- 
prehensive as  the  Church  of  England.  This  obstinate 
resistance  to  all  improvement  formed  a striking  contrast 
to  the  leal  for  innovation  which  sprung  up  in  France 
with  amazing  rapidity  during  the  XVI I Ith  Century ; 
the  Sorbonists  hastily  entered  into  a warfare  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  without  a due  appreciation  of  the  meaus 
by  which  that  spirit  might  be  met.  They  published  a 
solemn  condemnation  of  the  writings  of  Helvctius,  Rous- 
seau, and  Marmontel,  which  not  only  excited  general 
derision,  but  contributed  to  render  the  dangerous  princi- 
ples of  the  infidel  philosophers  popular,  and  deterred  more 
moderate  men  from  exposing  their  pernicious  tendency 
through  the  fear  of  being  charged  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  Sorbonne.  The  institution  had  long  outlived  its 
fame  and  its  influence  when  the  French  Revolution  put 
an  end  to  its  existence,  aud  the  efforts  since  made  for  its 
restoration  have  signally  failed.  The  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  the  Sorbonne  were  subjected  to  a 
severe  trial  of  their  patience.  They  were  obliged  to  de- 
fend their  theses  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  six 


in  the  evening  uninterruptedly,  and  were  merely  allowed 
a slight  refreshment  in  their  desk. 


SOR- 

BONNE. 


SOURCE  RE  R,  1 Fr.  sorrier ; Lat.  sortitor,  a caster 

So'rcrrkss,  l of  lots ; (series;)  sort,  from  evp-ur, 
So'rcerous,  f trahere,  to  draw.  Witches,  in  fore 
So'rcery.  J time  called  lot-tellers,  now  com- 
monly called  Sorcerers.  Catalogue  of  English  Printed 
Books , 1595.  Cited  by  Tooke.) 

A teller  of  Iota,  of  fortune,  of  fates ; a witch  or  wi- 
zard ; an  enchanter. 


SOR- 

CERER. 


And  tome  Jvwee  widen.  whith  soreer*  he  wrouhte. 

Piert  Plovhman.  Fisum,  p.  311 


The  mother  wu  on  elfc  by  aveoluie 
Ycorae,  by  charmcs  or  by  sarcerte. 

And  evench  man  h&teth  hire  eompagaie. 

Ciamcrr.  The  Man  of  Zero  Tmte,  V.  5174 
To  wynde,  to  ayro,  to  eea,  to  bade 
She  pretde,  end  eke  held  vj>  her  hoade 
To  Kehatee,  and  can  to  cm. 

Which*  ia  I he  goddess®  of  «fwn>, 

Gower.  Coif.  Am.  book  r. 


I saw  there  some  of  other  rorte, 

And  that  wa*  Circes,  and  Calypeti, 

That  couthen  do  the  moon*  clypoe. 

Of  men,  and  ebaonge  the  UknwHM, 

Of  urtroagike  NrcrrrufJ  Id.  Ih.  book  viii* 

She  that  was  promote  and  redy  to  all  euytl.  c <st  in  her  raynds 
that  thin  cliyUle  was  slay  nc  by  poyaeo,  or  by  some  other  purpocyd 
malice,  for  the  which  lastly  was  accusyd  a baylyfe,  or  lefe  officer, 
cattyd  Mo  in  Kile,  with  dyucrae  witchis  and  sorseryes  that  ahulde 
imagyn  this  childia  doth. 

Fabyan.  Chremycit,  ch.  1 IA. 

Thi*  torcerout  worker  to  make  hym  Pope,  in  the  a)«ce  of  xrii. 
ycres,  poysened  ?i.  of  his  pred*cvs*ourfc  uu-j  after  another. 

Bale.  English  I'olanei,  part  ii.  p.  40. 
Warm  ashes  from  the  furnace  Moses  took  ; 

The  so rcerert  did  with  woudef  on  him  look, 

And  smil’d  at  th*  unaccuatom'd  spell, 

Which  no  Egyptian  rituals  tell. 

Cowley.  The  Plagues  of  Egypt. 


O pardon  me,  my  soveraine  lord,  to  shew 
The  secret  treason*,  which  of  late  1 know 

To  have  bene  wrought  by  that  false  sorcereue : 

Shee,  ourly  she*,  it  is,  that  ears!  did  throw 
This  gentle  knight  into  so  great  distrewao, 

That  death  him  did  awaita  in  daily  wretched tvesso. 

Spenser.  Fame  (Jueene,  book  i.  can.  12. 
Whither,  alone,  by  t Irene  hill-confimn.  goes 
Thy  erring  foot*  'f  Th*  art  rntnng  Cerce’s  boose, 

W here  ( by  her  mcd’cioaa,  h Lacks  and  oortrrous ) 

Thy  souldjrs  all  are  shut,  in  wcll-arm’d  slice, 

And  tun'd  to  swine. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xx. 

How  unlikely  is  it  that  God  should  make  use  of  this  sorceress 
as  a prophetess,  and  should  give  her  tha  honour  of  revealing  his 
counsel*.  WaierlawL  Works,  vol.  ix.  p 413.  Sermon  33. 

The  civil  law  jiuniahe*  with  death  not  only  the  sorcerers  them- 
selves, but  also  those  who  consult  them,  imitating  in  the  former 
the  express  law  of  God,  41  Thou  shslt  not  suffer  a witch  to  live.*1 
And  our  own  laws,  both  before  and  since  th#  conquest,  have  been 
equally  penal ; ranking  the  crime  in  the  same  class  with  heresy, 
and  condemning  both  to  the  flames. 

Black sione.  Commentaries,  vol.  is.  book  hr.  ch.  iv.p.  61. 


Sorcerer,  Sorcery.  According  to  Lord  Coke  a 
Sorcerer  is  a person  qui  utit.ur  sortibus  et  incantationibus 
deemomtm,  but  this  definition  appears  rather  loose,  for 
it  would  include  every  species  of  magical  arts.  In  the 
proper  aud  restricted  sense  of  the  word  a Sorcerer  is 
one  who  possesses  the  power  of  commanding  the  ele- 
mentary spirits  by  certain  charms  and  invocations,  and 
who  possesses  the  means  of  acquiring  supernatural  know- 
ledge hy  mystic  spells.  He  differs  from  the  wizard  and 
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801U  witch  in  having*  formed  no  compact  with  the  powers  of 
CKKKB-  evil,  auJ  from  the  magician  in  rarely  attempting  material 
miracles  or  prodigies  in  the  physical  world. 

The  belief  in  elementary  spirits  presidingover  air, earth, 
water,  and  fire,  controlling  and  directing  the  operations  of 
nature,  forms  part  of  the  mythology  of  every  ancient  na- 
tion ; these  mysterious  beings  arc  sometimes  represented  as 
mild  and  beneficent,  as  in  the  poetic  system  of  the  Greeks, 
where  the  nymphs  of  the  worn),  the  mountain,  and  the 
wave  are  invested  with  human  sympathies,  and  appear 
the  better  sisters  of  our  race  ; but  at  other  times  wc  find 
them  gloomy  and  treacherous  demons,  as  in  all  the  Ori- 
ental systems  and  in  the  old  mythology  of  Luliiim,  where 
the  operations  of  the  Sorcerer  are  directed  not  to  win 
their  friendship,  but  U>  avert  their  wrath.  The  belief  in 
local  deities  seems  to  have  been  intimately  connected  with 
that  in  elementary  spirits  ; the  Syrians  when  defeated  by 
tbe  Hebrews  attributed  their  overthrow  to  the  place  in 
which  they  fought,  declaring  that  Jehovah  was  the  God 
of  the  mountains;  and  hence  we  find  among  the  earliest 
mystic  operations  which  may  be  classed  under  the  head 
of  Sorcery,  the  efforts  made  to  conciliate  the  tutclury 
deity  of  some  place  or  country.  It  was  supposed  that  this 
could  be  effected  by  only  some  peculiar  rite  or  sacrifice, 
and  we  frequently  find  in  ancient  authors  that  invaders 
were  anxious  to  discover  the  secret  ceremony  by  which 
the  national  god  of' their  enemies  might  be  won  over  to 
their  side.  This  species  oi  Sorcery  did  not  quite  disap- 
pear with  the  extinction  of  pagunism;  local  saints  suc- 
ceeded to  tutelary  deities,  and  were  quite  as  strict  in 
requiring  special  prayers  for  their  shrines  as  their  pre- 
decessors were  in  demanding  peculiar  ceremonies ; nay, 
the  same  saint  was  not  satisfied  with  the  same  forms  at 
all  his  shrines ; they  should  vary  according  to  the  epithet 
applied  to  his  name;  St.  Peter  in  Chains  was  not  to  be 
addressed  w ith  the  same  prayers  us  St.  Peter  the  Martyr, 
and  when  called  Peter  with  the  Keys,  he  required  a third 
ceremonial  different  from  both  the  others.  This  attri- 
bution of  peculiar  efficacy  to  certain  special  forms 
of  words  in  religious  services  greatly  strengthened, 
if  it  did  not  originate,  the  belief  in  spells  and  incan- 
tations. 

Mauv  diseases  were  attributed  to  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits,  and  Sorcerers  were  invited  to  heal  them,  as  they 
were  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  rite 
most  influential  over  each  class  of  demons.  Thus,  in 
the  book  of  Tobit,  we  find  an  account  of  au  evil  spirit, 
who  could  only  be  expelled  by  u particular  fumigation  ; 
he  fled  to  the  remote  parts  of  Egypt  when  he  smelled 
the  burnt  liver  of  a fish.  Among  (he  ancient  Sorcerers 
there  was  a vast  variety  of  spells  applicable  to  almost 
every  variety  of  disease  ; indeed  Sorcery  long  continued 
to  be  the  foundation  of  all  the  medical  science  known  to 
Oriental  nations.  This  superstition  is  not  yet  banished 
from  modem  Europe;  in  Ireland  the  belief  in  spells 
and  charms  is  still  very  common,  and  is  fur  from  being 
confined  to  the  lowest  vulgar.  Almost  every  disease  has 
its  demon  and  its  patron  saint ; the  latter  of  ivhom  is 
ever  ready  to  undertake  the  cure,  if  addressed  in  u pre- 
scribed form  of  words,  but  if  the  form  have  one  syllable 
too  much  or  loo  little,  the  saint  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case.  Tbe  writer  has  in  his  possession  u spell 
for  the  cure  of  the  tooth-ache,  over  which  St  Thomas 
is  supposed  to  preside ; it  was  given  to  him  with  an 
assurance  that  the  repetition  of  the  spell  three  times 
while  rubbing  the  tooth  with  the  middle  finuer  of  the 
right  hand  would  induce  the  saint  to  grant  him  instant 


relief.  He  inserts  it  in  tike  hope  that  it  might  be  more  SOB 
efficacious  with  others  than  it  has  been  with  him.  CKRER, 

A«  St.  Thotna*  iru  kitting  upon  a nrntblo  stone,  ' v ~ 

Tbe  Lurxl  Je«u«  came  up  to  him  all  alow. 

Saying,  Thomas,  Ttioma»,  do  this  for  my  sake. 

And  yuii  newer  will  be  troubled  with  the  tooth-ache. 

The  use  of  Sorcery  in  curing  diseases  was  not  regarded 
as  a crime  unless  the  operator  bad  exercised  superna- 
tural power  for  less  innocent  objects,  and  then  skill  in 
the  healing  art  was  regarded  as  subsidiary  evidence. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  his  usual  skill  in  representing 
the  minute  circumstunees  of  past  times,  has  depicted  the 
use  made  of  Rebecca's  success  in  relieving  Higg  the  son 
of  Snell ; by  itself  the  charge  would  have  been  of  little 
consequence,  but  combined  with  the  other  circumstances 
of  accusation,  its  effect  was  decisive. 

A lens  innocent  application  of  Sorcery  was  the  con- 
sultation of  spirits,  cither  to  discover  hidden  treasures 
or  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  future  events;  they  were 
also  employed  to  detect  thieves,  recover  stolen  goods, 
and  to  give  news  of  absent  friends.  In  almost  every 
legend  of  Sorcery  we  find  that  some  species  of  mirror 
was  used  for  these  revelations.  The  Arabs  ascribed 
wonderful  properties  to  a gem  of  crystal  or  beryl,  which 
the  conjuror  prepared  by  a variety  of  incantations,  and 
placed  before  a pure  virgin,  or  a youth  who  had  not 
known  woman ; to  such  a person,  at  the  Sorcerer's  op- 
tion, was  revealed  either  tbe  future  or  the  distant  This 
superstition  travelled  into  England.  Lilly  describes  one 
of  these  beryls  : “ it  was  of  the  largeness  of  a good  big 
orange,”  he  says, il  set  in  silver  with  a cross  on  the  top, 
and  another  on  the  handle,  and  round  about  engraved 
the  names  of  those  angels,  Raphael,  Gabriel,  Uriel.” 

He  describes  the  use  made  of  such  a mirror  by  one 
Wrilliam  Hodges,  in  au  auecdote  too  characteristic  to  be 
omitted.  **  In  things  which  required  curiosity  Hodges 
repaired  to  the  crystal ; his  angels  were  Raphael,  Ga- 
briel, and  Uriel.  Being  contemporary  with  me,  I skull 
relate  what  my  partner,  John  Scott,  affirmed  of  him. 

Scott  having  some  occasions  into  Staffordshire.  addre*>ed 
himself  for  a month  or  six  weeks  to  Hodges,  assisted 
him  to  dress  his  patients,  let  blood,  &c.  Being  to  return 
to  London,  he  desired  Hodges  to  show  In  in  the  person 
and  features  of  the  woman  he  Bhouid  marry.  Hodges 
carries  him  into  a field  not  fur  from  the  house,  pulls  out 
his  crystal,  bids  Scott  set  his  foot  to  his,  and  after  a 
while  wishes  him  to  inspect  the  crystal  and  observe 
what  he  saw  there.  1 I see,’  sailh  Scott,  4 a ruddy 
complexioned  damsel  in  a red  waistcoat  drawing  a can 
of  beer.'  * She  must  he  your  wife,’  said  Hodges.  ” 

Lilly  then  tells  us  that  this  prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled. 

The  same  author  informs  us  that  the  persons  employed 
to  look  into  the  crystal  could  occasionally  hear  the  an- 
gels speak,  and  he  informs  us  that  the  pronunciation  of 
the  angels  was  “ very  like  that  of  the  Irish,  much  in 
the  throat.” 

The  fluid  mirror  in  various  forms  was  even  more 
celebrated  than  the  crystal  or  the  beryl ; indeed  so  com- 
mon was  this  species  of  Sorcery  among  the  Greeks  that 
it  received  a distinct  name,  Hydromancy.  A*  natural 
basin  of  rock,  kept  constantly  full  by  a running  stream, 
was  supposed  to  offer  the  most  favourable  opportunities 
for  the  operation  of  the  Sorcerer.  Indeed  many  learned 
men  have  plausibly  conjectured  that  this  was  the  form 
of  divination  practised  by  tbe  witch  whom  Saul  con- 
sulted, for  Endor,  the  name  of  her  residence,  signifies, 
literally,  M a perpetual  fountain  ;”  and  the  belief  that 
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by  magical  incantations  futurity  may  be  mirrored  in  a 
rocky  pool  was  common  to  the  Jews,  the  Arabs,  and  the 
Syrians.  It  has  not  quite  disappeared  from  civilized 
Europe;  a gloomy  lake  is  viewed  with  superstitious 
horror  in  Scandinavia,  and  in  Ireland,  the  Devil**  Glen, 
in  the  County  of  Wicklow,  has  received  its  name  from 
the  belief  that  wizards  practise  their  unhallowed  arts  at 
the  rocky  basin  into  which  a cataract  folia  at  the  upper 
end. 

Another  form  of  this  Sorcery  ha*  recently  engaged  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  public  attention,  divination 
by  fluid,  as  practised  in  Egypt  and  Hindustan.  Mr. 
Lane  having  heard  some  extraordinary  anecdotes  of  the 
supernatural  skill  displayed  by  one  of  these  Sorcerers, 
resolved  to  witness  hi*  performance.  The  magician 
commenced  hi*  operations  by  writing  form*  of  invoca- 
tion to  his  familiar  spirits  on  six  slips  of  paper,  n chafing- 
dish  with  some  live  charcoal  in  it  was  then  procured, 
and  a boy  summoned  who  had  not  yet  reached  the  age 
of  puberty.  Mr.  Lane  intjuired  who  were  the  persons 
that  could  see  in  the  fluid  mirror,  and  was  told  that 
they  were  a boy  not  arrived  at  puberty,  u virgin,  t*  black 
female  slave,  and  a pregnant  woman.  To  prevent  any 
collusion  between  the  Sorcerer  and  the  boy,  Mr.  Lane 
sent  liis  servant  to  take  the  first  boy  he  met.  When  all 
was  prepared,  the  Sorcerer  threiv  some  incense  and  one 
of  the  strips  of  paper  into  the  chafing-dish ; he  then 
took  hold  of  the  boy's  right  hand,  and  drew  u square 
with  some  mystical  marks  on  the  palm  : in  the  centre  of 
the  square  he  poured  a little  ink,  which  formed  the  magic 
mirror,  and  desired  ihe  boy  to  look  steadily  into  it  with- 
out raising  his  head.  In  this  mirror  the  hoy  declared 
that  he  saw,  successively,  a man  sweeping,  seven  men 
with  flags,  on  army  pitching  its  tents,  and  the  various 
officers  of  state  attending  on  the  Sultan.  The  rest 
most  be  told  by  Mr.  Lane  himself.  " The  Sorcerer  now 
addressed  himself  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  I wished  the 
boy  to  see  any  person  who  w«s  absent  or  dead.  I 
named  Lord  Nelson,  of  whom  the  boy  had  evidently 
never  heard;  for  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he 
pronounced  the  name  after  several  trials.  The  magi- 
cian desired  the  boy  to  say  to  the  Sultan,  “ My  master 
salutes  thee,  and  desires  thee  to  hring  Lord  Nelson  ; 
bring  him  before  my  eyes  that  I may  see  him  speedily.” 
The  boy  then  said  so,  and  almost  immediately  added, 
“ A messenger  has  gone  and  brought  back  a man 
dressed  in  a black  (or  rather,  dark  blue)  suit  of  Euro- 
pean clothes;  the  man  ha*  lost  hi*  left  arm.**  He  then 
paused  for  a moment  or  two,  and  looking  more  intently 
and  more  closely  into  the  ink,  said : “ No,  he  hn*  not 
lost  his  left  arm,  but  it  is  placed  to  his  breast.”  This 
correction  made  his  description  more  striking  than  it 
had  been  without  it;  since  Lord  Nelson  generally  had 
his  empty  sleeve  attached  to  the  breast  of  his  coat ; but 
it  wa*  the  right  arm  that  he  hud  lost.  Without  saying 
that  I suspected  the  hoy  had  made  a mistake,  1 asked 
the  magician  whether  the  objects  appeared  in  the  ink  as* 
if  actually  before  the  eyes,  or  as  if  in  a glass,  which 
makes  the  right  appear  left.  He  answered,  that  they 
appeared  as  in  a mirror.  This  rendered  the  boy’s  de- 
scription faultless.. . .Though  completely  puzzled,  I was 
somewhat  disappointed  with  his  performances,  for  they 
fell  short  of  what  he  had  accomplished  in  many  instance* 
in  presence  of  certain  of  my  friends  and  countrymen. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  an  Englishman  present  ridi- 
culed the  performance,  and  said  that  nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  a correct  de*criplion  of  the  appearance 


of  his  own  father,  of  whom  he  was  sure  no  one  of  the 
company  had  any  knowledge.  Th*  boy,  accordingly, 
having  called  by  name  for  the  person  alluded  to,  de- 
scribed  a man  in  a Frank  dress,  with  his  hand  placed 
on  his  head,  wearing  spectacles,  and  with  one  fool  on 
the  ground  and  the  other  raised  behind  him,  att  if  he 
were  stepping  down  from  a seat.  The  description  was 
exactly  true  in  every  respect ; the  peculiar  position  of 
the  hand  was  occasioned  by  an  almost  constant  head- 
ache, and  that  of  the  font  or  leg  by  a stiff  knee,  caused 
by  a fall  from  a horse  in  hunting.  On  another  occasion 
Shakspeare  was  described  with  the  most  minute  exact- 
ness, both  as  to  person  and  dress;  and  I might  add 
several  other  cases  in  which  the  *auie  magician  has  ex- 
cited astonishment  in  the  sober  minds  of  several  English- 
men of  my  acquaintance.”  Mr.  Lane  professes  himself 
unable  to  solve  live  mystery  of  these  exhibitions,  and  we 
have  never  heard  any  explanation  of  them  which  was 
not  encumbered  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 

The  last  species  of  Sorcery  which  merits  notice  is  the 
power  of  commanding  animals  bv  certain  spells.  In 
the  middle  of  the  lust  century  a person  named  Sullivan 
professed  to  have  a charm  by  which  he  could  tame  the 
wildest  and  fiercest  horses.  From  the  mode  in  which 
he  proceeded  to  operate,  he  was  usually  called  the  Wfci*- 
perr.r.  We  have  before  us  a manuscript  account  of  one 
of  his  performances,  written  by  an  eye-witness,  one  of 
the  mast  able  statesmen  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  A 
gentleman  in  the  County  of  Cork  hat!  a horse  which 
defied  all  the  skill  of  the  jockey*;  no  one  could  ride  him, 
and  it  wan  even  dangerous  to  enter  his  stable.  Sullivan 
was  summoned,  and  led  to  the  place  where  the  horse 
was  kept.  When  the  company  entered  the  stable,  the 
horse  began  to  kick  and  lash  as  usual,  but  when  Sul- 
livan spoke  the  animal  showed  sign*  of  terror  and  per- 
mitted the  Whisperer  to  come  near  and  grasp  his  head. 
Sullivan  affected  to  whimper  something  in  the  animal** 
car;  the  horse  trembled  violently,  permitted  itself  to  be 
bridled  and  saddled,  and  was  rode  tranquilly  up  and 
down  the  avenue  in  presence  of  a crowd  of  astonished 
spectators.  Sullivan  always  declared  that  it  wa*  out  of 
his  power  to  explain  the  source  of  hi*  influence.  Many 
pretenders  have  at  various  times  affected  possession  of 
his  secret,  but  they  have  all  failed  wheif  brought  to  trial. 

The  pretensions  of  the  serpent  charmers  in  the  East 
have  been  celebrated  from  the  remotest  antiquity;  the 
best  account  we  have  seen  of  their  performances  is 
in  Mr.  Lane's  volumes  on  Modern  Epypt,  and  we  shall 
avuil  ourselves  of  a portion  of  his  description.  **  The 
charmer  professes  to  discover,  without  ocular  perception, 
(but  perhaps  he  does  ro  by  a peculiar  smell.)  whether 
there  be  serpents  in  the  house,  and  if  there  be  to  attract 
them  to  him,  as  the  fowler  by  the  fascination  of  hi* 
voice  allure*  the  bird  into  his  net.  As  the  serpent  seeks 
the  darkest  place  in  which  to  hide  himself,  the  charmer 
has,  in  most  cases,  to  exercise  his  skill  in  an  obscure 
chamber,  where  he  might  easily  take  a serpent  from  his 
bosom,  bring  it  to  the  people  without  the  door  and  affirm 
that  he  found  it  in  hi*  apartment ; for  no  one  would 
venture  to  enter  with  him,  after  having  been  assured  of 
the  presence  of  one  of  those  reptiles  within ; but  he  is 
often  required  to  perform  in  the  full  light  of  day,  sur- 
rounded by  spectators,  and  incredulous  person*  have 
searched  him  beforehand,  and  even  stripped  him  naked, 
yet  his  success  has  been  complete.  He  assumes  an  air 
of  mystery,  strikes  the  walls  with  a short  palm-stick, 
whistles,  makes  a clacking  noise  with  his  tongue;  and 
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SOR-  generally  says,  “ I adjure  you  by  God,  ifyehe  abo\e,  or 
CERKK.  if  ye  I,,,  below,  lhat  ye  come  forth;  I adjure  you  by  the 
SORDID.  mnst  ST*®1  name,  if  ye  be  obedient,  come  forth  ; and  if 
y f—  — . > ye  be  disobedient,  die!  die!  die!”  The  serpent  is  ge- 
nerally dislodged  by  his  stick  from  a fissure  in  the  wall, 
or  drops  from  the  ceiling  on  the  floor.  I have  often 
heard  it  asserted  that  the  serpent-charmer,  before  he 
enters  a bouse  in  which  he  is  to  try  his  skill,  always 
employs  a servant  of  that  house  to  introduce  one  or 
more  serpents;  but  I have  known  instances  in  which 
this  could  not  be  the  case,  and  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  Durweeshes  are  generally  acquainted  with  some 
real  physical  means  of  discovering  the  presence  of  ser- 
pents without  seeing  them,  and  of  attracting  them  from 
their  lurking-places.** 

Many  other  forms  of  Sorcery  have  existed  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  but  those  wc  have  noticed  sufficiently 
il  lust  rale  this  branch  of  human  credulity.  Sorcery  was 
made  a capital  crime  in  England  hy  Statutes  passed  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  James  I.;  these  have 
been  long  since  repealed,  but  pretenders  to  conjuring 
and  fortune-telling  may  still  be  punished  as  impostors 
and  vagabonds  at  common  law. 

SORD,  i.  e.  sward,  q.  t\ 

Pal.  This  is  the  prettiest  low-borne  law  that  etur 
Ran  on  tho  greeue-wrd;  nothing  she  do’*  or 
Hut  smarkes  of  something  greater  than  her  selfe, 

T«to  noble  for  this  place. 

Skaktfxart.  The  tfWfr'i  Tale,  act  iv.  »c.  3.  fol.  292. 

1'  th‘  midst  an  altar  as  the  land-mark  stood 

Rustic  of  grassie  sard. 

Mil  to*.  paradise.  lent,  book  xi.  L 432. 

SO'RDID,  1 Fr .sordid*;  It.  tor  dido ; Sp.  sor- 

So  rdidly,  pdido ; Lai.  sordidu s,  from  sordes^ 

So'rdidne-ss.  J perhaps  the  Gr.  cnaftot,  a heap,  (a 
mixen,)  sc.  of  filth. 

Filthy  or  foul,  dirty;  met.  abject,  mean,  base ; co- 
vetous of  filthy  lucre. 

Among**  them  all  she  placed  him  meet  low, 

And  in  hi*  hand  a itiitatio  t<»  him  gave. 

That  he  thereon  should  spin  both  flax  and  tow; 

A sordid  office  for  a mind  so  brave ; 

So  hard  it  is  to  be  a woman's  slave  ! 

Spenser.  Faerie  (Jneerte,  book  r.  can  5. 
Not  vrxt  and  tost 
Twixt  spring  and  fro*t. 

Nor  by  alternate  shreds  of  light 

Sordidly  shilling  hand*  with  shades  and  night. 

( f oiAflic.  The  Glorious  Epiphany  of  oar  Ford  God. 

There  is  a second  sort  of  matter  affecting  ulcers,  that  is  thick, 
generated  of  abundance  of  gross  tough  humours,  uud  rendering 
the  ulcer  foul ; whence  it  is  called  a sordid  ulcer. 

H’ssernan.  Treatises,  VoL  i.  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

In  the  one  may  b*  seen  an  humble,  pious,  great,  ami  generous 
•nul,  with  some  pitiable  sallies  of  sudden  passion  ; in  the  otbtr 
you  see  nothing  tiut  what  is  mean,  sordid,  and  brutal. 

Hater  land.  Works,  vol.  ri.  p.  145.  Sermon  1.  Samuel,  ch.  XXV. 

Two  or  three  vol.  were  offered  to  him  by  such  indigent  persons 
for  six  pence  a piece,  such  is  the  sortbdans  of  ignorance  and 
PO^ly-  hood.  Athena:  Oxonienset,  part  it  fol.  51. 

Motives  of  avnrice  had  prevailed  upon  the  sordid  mind  of  Judas 
to  conspire  with  his  master's  enemies  against  his  life. 

Horse  ley.  Sermon  19.  vol.  ii. 

But  he  who  reads  and  considers  duly  the  very  striking  anecdote* 
and  conversations  in  Lord  Mekombe’s  Diary,  will  find  that,  in 
order  to  iwe  the  venality  in  its  full  growth,  and  survey  svrdidness 
in  its  complete  slate  ol  abomination,  it  will  lw  necessary  to  turn 
from  low  to  high  life. 

Knox.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  271.  The  Spirit  of  Despotism, 
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SORE,  ndj. 
Sore,  adc. 

Sore,  it. 
So'rance,  it. 
So'red,  adj. 
So'rrlv, 
So'rfness, 
So'rrow,  ». 
So'rrow,  v. 

So'r  rowful, 
So'rrowfully, 
Sorrowfulness, 
Sorrowing,  n. 
So'rry. 

So'rrilv, 
So'rkiness. 


Sorrow.norrowf  i/I  ; S.  sorge, 

tori; full ; 1).  sort; he,  torghtul- 
digh ; Ger.  sorg ; Sw.  sort*. 
Skinner  says  of  sore,  adj.,  from 
A.  S.  suiter,  *war ; Dan.  star; 
D.  stfloer ; Ger.  sc. facer,  gravis, 
molest  us,  difficilis ; nil,  I believe, 
[ contracted  from  the  Lat.  ser erus. 
•Sore,  the  noun,  and  sore,  the  adv^ 
be  refers  to  the  adjective.  Junius 
hos  three  Greek  origins,  troipo c, 
cumulus, scabies,  or  ovp-ttr, 
trahere.  Under  the  words  sor- 
row and  sorry,  Skinner  refers  to 
the  A.  S.  verbs  tarian , sargian , 

— J dolere,  sorgian,  curare , and  to 

D.  and  Ger.  synonymes,  but  concludes  atl  to  be  from  the 
adj.  sore.  Tooke  thinks  sorrow,  sorry , sore,  are  one 
word,  with  one  meaning,  and  by  change  of  the  charac- 
teristic y to  o,  are  the  past  participle  of  A.  S.  syrw-an , 
syrewan,  syrewian,  to  vex,  to  molest,  to  cause  mischief. 
In  A.  S.  written  sorw,  sorter,  sorh , sorhg,  sarc,  sar ; in 
old  English  sorwe,  sorewc,  soor , &c. 

And  the  word  was,  and  is,  the  general  name  for 
Any  malady,  or  disease,  or  mischief,  or  suffering; 
any  thing,  generally,  by  which  one  is  vexed,  grieved  or 
mischieved. 

*S<>rc,  the  adj.,  causing  pain,  anguish,  or  distress, 
painful,  dislrcssing,  afflicting. 

Sore,  the  udv.,  painfully,  distressingly,  excessively. 
Sorrow;  p:i  in  fulness  of  mental  suffering;  anguish, 
distress,  affliction;  vexation,  painful  recrci.  See  the 
Quotation  from  Cogan.  Spenser  forms  upon  the  adjec- 
tive or  past  participle  the  verb  to  tore. 

To  cause  to  be  sore ; also,  to  vex,  to  trouble. 

Sorry;  grievous,  mischievous,  causing  grief  or  mis- 
chief; causing  pain  or  regret;  regretting;  vexatious, 
troublesome ; not  worth  the  trouble  or  pains ; worth- 
less, inciin,  poor. 

Hi*  nxe  J>o  he  to  hi  m com,  ao  gri*lich*  he  sehok  & faste, 
J*«t  J*e  king  quokede  & y*  men,  so  sore  hco  »*rc  a ga»*c. 

Ii.  G faucet! er,  p.  24. 

word*  dude  much  sorter  hi*  seli  oldc  kvne. 

B Id.  p.  33. 

And  G«d  wole,  )>al  men  ofie  in  wra^Jre  & in  tore, 

>*»  after  here  grete  wra»e  here  loue  be  ]*e  mure. 

Id.  p.  65. 

I*0  f it  kyng  hodde  go  a l»oute  iu  such  sorttfal  cam, 

At  J-e  last  h*  Cura  tu  Caric,  ^ere  ys'dogter  was. 

Id.  p.  35. 

►*  rede,  as  for  wnwur,  by  turnerle  hym  atten  ende. 

Am  assailedc  )e  wj  te,  & made  hjm  abac  wemlr. 

Id.  p.  131. 

tj'mc  at  Wejtmynslir  Uarald  sore  seke  lay. 

II.  Ilrtmne,  p.  52. 

Now  of  6ii«  sonnets,  Jat  jit  not  endid  am, 

Henry  in  hi*  wrilyng  tellea  what  ware.  Id,  p.  7. 
The  wiehe  is  called  can  la*.  Crtstet  owen  Aide 
And  solace))  all®  Soule*.  soryhfui  in  piirgaloria. 

Pters  Tfauhman.  fition,  fol.  305. 

For  what  cause  blame  hem  sort,  that  thei  1*  hook  in  frith. 

h'icltf  Tyie,  eh.  I. 

And  thei  fhl  sory  bigunnen  cch  bi  him  self  to  tojo.  Lord,  whet  I 
410  ' Matthew,  ch.  xxvi. 

And  they  were  «cea.l)nge  sonMr/W.and  beganoa  euen  e one  of 
them  to  saye  vnto  hym.  Is  U I maiater?  J 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Though  thilk  pUtle  made  ghou  tori  at  an  hour,  now  I haue 
me,  not  for  ghe  wervn  maad  soroufut.  but  for  ahe  wrren  maad 
aoro»>/  to  peuauoc*.  Hicfaf.  1 &rynth.  ch.  vii. 

5 A 


SORE. 
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SORE, 


SORE.  Wherfor  though  I made  you  ajry  with  a letter,  I repent  not ; 
— - ■ thought’  1 dyil  repent.  For  I prrcraue  that  that  came  epystle 

made  you  w>ry  though*  it  were  but  for  a season.  But  I no  we  re- 
ioyce,  not  that  ye  wet*  *>ry-  but  that  ye  »o  toruu-ed,  that  ye  re- 
pented. HtftJr,  Anno  1551. 

And  greet  wepyng  of  alle  men  vai  maad,  and  they  felden  on 
the  neckc  of  Poul  and  kiouiden  hym,  and  iofw«N  moost  in  the 
word  that  he  stride,  for  thri  schuten  no  more  m his  face. 

Wictif  The  Dedit  of  A post  tit,  ch.  XX. 
And  they  wept*  all  aboundantlye  and  fell  on  Pam's  wcke  and 
kyaaed  hym,  torvtrtng  mosto  of  all  for  the  wordcs  whiehe  he  spake, 
that  they  aboulde  s*  his  face  no  more. 

Bible,  June,  155). 

And  whanne  the  younge  man  had  herd*  thine  wimlia  he  wente 
awey  torowfnl,  for  he  haode  many  posseuiouns. 

H'lcltf  Matthew,  cb.  X»X. 

The  tome*  that  ia  aftir  God  worchith  penaunce  into  atidefaat 
beelthr,  bat  renurr  of  the  world  worchilh  deeth. 

, Id.  2 Curjnth.  eh.  f ii. 

For  godly  tore, w eauseth  repentaunce  vnto  aaluacion  not  to  bee 
repented  of ; when  worldly  tonne  cauaelh  death. 

Bible,  Anno  1651. 

Only  the  intellect,  withouten  more, 

That  dwelled  in  his  herte  sik*  and  tore 
Gan  feillen,  whan  the  herte  felte  deth ; 

Ducked  his  eyen  two,  and  f&illed  hia  breth. 

CKnucer.  The  Kmyhtet  Tale , t.  2305. 
For  certes  the  fleshe  coveiteih  ayenst  the  spirit*  ; and  ever  th* 
more  strong  that  the  flesh  is,  the  toner  may  the  Male  be. 

Id.  The  Pertonet  Tale,  p,  155. 
She  said,  certes.  that  she  awry  was, 

That  ho  hath  had  such  prrill  and  such  caa a. 

Id.  The  Legend*  of  Dido. 
For  in  swiche  cat  wirnmen  have  swiche  tortce. 

Whan  that  lair  houslxmd*  ben  fro  hem  ago, 

That  for  the  more  part  they  torwm  so 
Or  dies  fallen  in  swiche  raaladie, 

That  atte  laste  certainly  they  die. 

Id.  The  Kmghtet  Teat,  T.  2324. 

How  gnpt  a tonre  suffereth  now  Arcite 
That  deth  he  felrth  thurgh  his  herb?  smite ; 
lie  wepeth,  waiUth,  cneth  pitously. 

hL  Jb.w.  1151. 

Hast  thou  not  had  thy  lady  as  thee  liketh  P 
No,  no,  quod  he,  and  sorutfuUy  he  aiketb. 

Id.  The  Franhe/etnet  Tale , V.  11893. 

This  Hercules  hym  threwe  to  ground* 

So  so  nr,  that  thei  haue  hym  fwrade 
Lyggeude  there  vpon  the  morowe. 

Gower.  Canf.  Am,  book  v. 

But  were  hem  Kefe,  or  were  hem  loth. 

Th*  women  and  the  children  bu>h 
In  ti  the  {Minis  forth  lie  brought. 

With  many  a tone  hertea  thought 
Of  hem  whtche  of  her  body  loro 

The  children  had.  Id.  lb.  book  it. 

She  aawe  hir  father  torowe  and  tike, 

And  wist  not  the  cause  why.  Id.  lb.  book  i. 

For  though  ! be  ray  aeluen  strange, 

Knnie  maketh  myn  hert  change, 

That  I am  sorowfully  bestadde 
Of  that  I see  another  gladde 

With  hir.  Id.  fb.  book  ii. 

Wherefore  the  Scripture  was  geueo,  that  we  may  apptye  the 
medicine  of  the  Scripture,  cutty  man  to  his  own  ooret. 

Tyndall.  Horket,  fol,  3.  Prologue  r pon  the  Fiue  Hoke*  of  Motet. 

And  incoutyntt  he  was  taken,  and  his  heed  stryken  off,  wherof 
many  folkes  were  tvrie,  and  were  tare  dysplesed  with  the  erle. 
lard  Berner*.  Froittarl.  Crony  c/e,  voL  i.  ch.  XXX  p.  44. 
For  with  the  tomets  of  the  Fall,  if  she  had  not  had  breath  given 
her,  she  had  deliuered  u foolish  soul  to  Pinto. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  iv.  p.  726. 
Amsx'd  with  thit  speech,  he  turned  bia  eye  full  of  bumble 
•orrotcfulneu  to  Philuclea.  Id.  16,  book  iii  p.  561. 


The  cm*U  steel*.  which  thriUl  her  dying  hart,  SORE. 

Fell  softly  forth,  as  of  his  own*  accord* ; v — ^ — 

And  the  wyde  wound,  which  Utrly  did  dispart 
Her  bleeding  bnret  and  riven  bowels  gor’d, 

Was  closed  up,  as  it  had  not  beenc  tor'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qmeene,  book  Ui.  can  12. 

But  she  to  none  of  them  her  love  did  cast, 

Save  to  the  rwhle  knight,  sir  Scudamore, 

To  whom  her  loving  hart  she  linked  fast 
In  faithful  I love,  t’  abide  for  evermore 
And  for  his  dearest  sake  endured  tore, 

Sort  trouble  of  an  heinous  enimy. 

Id.  Ib.  book  iU.  can.  6. 

He  now,  to  prove  his  late- renewed  might. 

High  brandishing  his  bright  dcaw-totroing  blade, 

Upon  hia  created  scalp  *o  tore  dul  smile. 

That  loth*  srull  a yawning  wound  it  made ; 

The  doadly  dint  his  dulled  mrnevs  all  diamaid. 

Id.  lb.  book  i.  can.  II. 

He  from  that  deadly  throw  made  no  defence. 

But  to  the  wound  his  weake  heart  opened  wyde ; 

The  wicked  engine  through  fulw  influence 
Past  through  his  eies,  and  secretly  did  giyde 
Into  his  heart,  which  it  did  sorely  gryde. 

Id.  lb,  book  iii.  can.  9. 

There  also  those  two  P&udionian  m aides, 

Calling  on  ltis.  Ilia  evermore. 

Whom,  wretched  boy,  they  slew  with  guiltie  blades ; 

For  whume  the  Thracian  king  lamenting  tore, 

Turn’d  to  a lapwing,  fowlie  them  upbraydes, 

And  fluttering  round  about  them  still  does  sore. 

Id,  PiryiT a Gnat. 

Nay,  this  removing  and  replanting  of  them  is  the  proper  cure 
of  mauy  toranert,  for  from  that  time  forward,  subject  they  will  not 
be  to  those  injuries  that  use  to  infeat  them. 

Holland.  PHnie,  book  xix.  cb.  iii. 

Wroth  was  the  prince,  and  tory  yet  withall, 

That  he  so  wilfully  refined  grace. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qnerme,  book  ii,  can.  8. 

When  I awoke,  and  found  her  place  devoyd. 

And  nought  but  pressed  gra*  where  she  Imd  lyen, 

I sorrowed  all  so  much  as  caret  I ioyd. 

And  washed  all  her  place  with  watry  eyen. 

Id.  Ib.  book  i.  coo,  9. 

Mourn e not.  except  thou  torrotr  for  my  good. 

Shahtpeare.  Henry  VI,  Firtt  Part,  act  ii.  sc.  5.  fol.  105. 

Axt.  The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end, 

Lament  nnr  tor  row  at ; but  please  your  thoughts 
In  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortunes 
Wherein  1 lined. 

Id.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  ir,  sc.  13.  fol.  363. 

She  heard  with  patience  all  unto  the  cod ; 

And  strove  tu  maister  tarroorfmll  natty , 

Which  greater  grew,  the  mure  she  did  contend, 

And  almost  rent  her  tender  hart  in  tway. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quern*,  book  i.  can.  7, 

Such  is  the  weakenesse  of  all  mortal  I hope; 

So  tickle  19  the  state  of  earthly  things, 

That,  ere  they  come  unto  their  ajrmed  scope. 

They  fall  to  short  of  our  frail*  reckonings. 

And  bring  us  Laic  and  bitter  torrounngt. 

Id.  IL  book  vi.  can.  3. 

Why  yeeld  I thus  to  plaints  snd  sorrowing*. 

Am  if  all  hope  and  helpc  wore  peridit  quite  ? 

Fuirefax.  Godfrey  of  Rnlloujne,  liook  vi.  bL  86 
Sorrows  are  well  allow'd,  and  sweeten  nature, 

W here  they  express  no  more  than  drops  on  lilies ; 

But  when  they  fall  iu  storms,  they  bruise  our  hopes; 

Make  i»  unable,  though  our  comforts  meet  us, 

To  hold  our  heads  up. 

Mil sumyer.  A Frry  Homan,  act  Ui.  SC.  4. 

Yet  goodness,  whose  inclosure  is  but  flesh, 

Holds  out  oft  timers  but  sorrily. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  .Vice  Valour,  act  ii.  SC.  1. 
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Bui  that  which  gladded  all  the  warrior  train, 

Though  most  were  isrr/j  wounded,  non*  were  slain. 

Ih-yden.  /hbiRM  and  .-irctie,  book  iiL 
For  do  their  very  best,  they  cannot  fly, 

But  often  each  way  look,  and  often  tartly  atgh. 

Thornton.  Castle  of  ImPdence,  can  1, 

Grief  seiz'd  the  thunderer,  by  hie  oath  engag’d } 

Stung  to  the  soul,  he  tommf d,  and  he  rag’d. 

Rrpe.  Homer.  Iliad , book  xiz. 

Sorrow  i«  uneasiness  in  the  mind,  upon  the  thought  of  a good 
lost,  which  might  have  been  enjoy'd  longer  ; or  the  venae  of  a 
present  evil. 

Lock*.  Of  Human  Underttanaing , voi.  i.  book  iL  ch.  «.  p.  96. 

It  may  be  comfortable  thought  to  us,  that,  amidst  our  sorrowings 
for  the  ravagee  made  by  avarice  at  home,  and  our  consternation 
at  the  advance*  of  a pestilence  abroad,  there  are  yet  many  great 
and  excellent  designs  on  foot,  many  commendable  charities  going 
on,  promoted  and  euc&uragrd  by  some  of  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
men,  through  the  whole  nation. 

H’aterlandf  JFo rkt,  sol.  viiu  p.  427.  Sermon  preached  before  the 
Sant  of  the  Clergy. 

Wo  must  also  look  to  the  undoing,  os  well  as  we  can.  our  fore- 
past  Nias,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  (tod’s  forgiveness  of  them.  But 
thia  is  no  way  in  the  world  to  be  dona,  but  by  meekly  aud  rernwe- 
fully  confessing  tin  m. 

Sharp.  Work* , rub  V.  p.  163.  Ditcourte  6. 

This  fort  was  but  tarrily  governed  when  1 was  there. 

Dumpier,  /fijayri.  Anno  1690. 

Nay  indeed,  under  colour  of  relaxations,  they  [pleasures]  are, 
to  those  who  engage  thoroughly  in  them,  tire  fatigue*. 

Seeker.  Work t.  vol.  L p.  69.  S^mon  5. 

Such  is  the  good  man’s  triumph  over  a calamity  which,  of  all 
those  which  afflict  poor  mortals,  is  indeed  the  so retl,  the  most  af- 
flicting. Knox.  Sermon  2. 

Sorrow  is  the  direct  opposite  of  joy.  It  expresses  a menial  suf- 
fering. under  the  privation  of  some  good  we  actually  possessed,  or 
concerning  which  we  entertained  a pleasing  expectation. 

Coffin.  On  Ike  Haitian*,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii  ju  45. 


SORB. 
SO  REX. 


In  such  a fine  mould  or  soil  » that  of  those  more  southern  SORK. 
regions,  agriculture  is  an  cosy  art  j and  one  man,  with  a couple  of  — 
sorry  horses,  will  be  able,  in  a season,  to  cultivate  as  much  land  SO REX. 
as  will  pay  a pretty  considerable  rent  to  the  proprietor.  ' mm  v '«w»  / 

Hume.  Euay  1.  part  iL  p.  ‘263. 

Sorb,  or  ■»  Fr.  taur  ; It.  ttturo,  whieh  Ferrari 
Soare,  n.  > derives  from  mbrufus , nearly  or  ap- 
So'rel.  J preaching  to  red  : tubrufo,  sabro,  xavro, 
tauro.  See  Menage,  Le  Origini  della  Ling.  Ital. 

A stag  of  four  years  old  is  culled  a aortr,  and  of  three 
a sortl ; and  so  named  (Skinner)  from  their  colour,’ a 
iaturo  colore , a strong  or  deep  colour. 

Fuwre  yoked  stedes  full  different  of  hew*  ; 

The  first  was  lord,  with  mane  as  re*d  as  ruse* 

Ckaueer.  The  1 filament  of  Crete  ide. 

Of  the  toare  Caulcou  so  I learn*  to  flye. 

That  flags  u while  her  fluttering  wings  beneath. 

Till  she  her  self*' for  stronger  flight  can  breath. 

Spenser.  Of  Heavenly  Heaulie. 


Now,  sir,  a bucke  the  first  ycare  is  a fawue,  the  second  year*  a 
pricket,  the  third  yeare  a svre/l , the  fourth  year*  a toare.  the  fill  a 
buck  of  the  first  head,  the  sixt  year*  a compleat  buck. 

Anonymous.  The  Return e from  IWnauut,  act  iL  sc.  6. 


The  young  males  which  our  fallow  demo  duo  bring  fourth,  are 
eommoulie  named  according  to  their  seucrall  ages : for  the  first 
yeere  it  is  a fawn*,  the  second  a prickot,  the  third  a tertll,  the 
fourth  a toare,  the  fill  a hurfc*  of  the  first  hriut. 

I lolx naked,  Description  of  England,  ch.  ir. 


His  horse  was  of  fiery  sorrel,  with  block  feet. 

Sidney.  Area  tint,  book  iii.  4B1. 


■■■■'■  ■ ■ Our  jieey  was  rich  and  great, 

Twia*  five  and  twenti*  flocks  of  abeepe,  as  many  herd*  of  neat ; 
Ax  many  goats,  and  nastie  swine ; uu  hundred  tifti#  mares, 

All  torrel,  most  with  sucking  foals. 

Chapman.  Hamer.  Iliad , book  xL 


S O R E X. 


SOREX,  from  the  Gr.  fywi£,  a rat  or  mount,  Lin.; 
Shrew , Penn.  In  Zoology , a genus  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Insectivora,  order  Sarrophaga,  class 
Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Front  teeth  in  each  jaw  two,  in 
the  upper  bicuspid,  in  the  lower  very  long,  horizontal, 
and  denticulated  above  ; on  each  side,  in  the  upper  jaw, 
five  or  four  false  molar,  the  first  and  last  larger  than 
the  intermediate,  in  the  lower  jaw  two  false  molars; 
true  molar  teeth  with  pointed  crowns,  three  on  a side,  in 
each  jaw;  muzzle  long  and  conical;  eyes  very  small ; 
ears  small,  rounded,  and  not  always  upparent ; body 
covered  with  soft  fur,  and  on  each  flank  a row  of  odori- 
ferous glands ; tail  varying  in  length,  and  but  rarely 
equalling  that  of  the  body ; feet  plantigrade,  toes  dis- 
tinct, five  on  each  foot. 

This  genus,  as  established  by  Liuiueus,  included 
those  individuals  which  form  the  genera  Condylurus , 
Chrysochloru , My  (rale,  and  Scalojtt,  and  one  species 
which  belongs  to  the  genus  Didclphii  ; all  of  which  uow 
excluded  still  leave  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  species  of 
Shrews.  In  form  and  habits  they  have  a general  resem- 
blance to  the  small  kinds  of  Mice,  but  are  less  viva- 
cious. They  are  of  small  size,  and  among  them  are 
found  the  smallest  Mammalia,  such  as  the  5.  Elruscu r, 
Pulchetltu,  Pcroonalut,  and  Relit; iosus,  which  scarcely 
exceed  the  smallest  Humming-bird  in  bulk. 

The  teeth  of  this  genus  are,  as  remarked  by  Isidore 


Geoffrey,  extremely  interesting,  as  being  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  true  carnivorous  and  those  of  the 
rodent  animals,  and  linking  them  together.  Their  front 
teeth,  in  form  aud  disposition,  differ  materially  from  the 
incisive*  of  Carnivora,  although  generally  considered  as 
analogous  to  them ; but  Is.  Geoffr.  consider*  them  as 
really  cuspid  teeth,  on  account  of  their  bciug  turned 
outwards  instead  of  forwards,  and  having  a void  space 
between  them,  a similar  example  of  which  deficiency 
and  arrangement  is  often  met  with  in  the  order  of  Oats, 
aud  that  the  iucisive  are  deficient  in  this  genus ; behind 
these  are  four  on  each  side,  a large  one,  two  smaller 
ones,  and  then  another,  the  largest  of  tlw  four,  which 
resemble  those  of  the  Mole,  and  are  now  generally  called 
false  molar  teeth ; behind  these  on  each  side  and  in 
each  jaw  are  three  pointed  molar  teeth.  The  limbs 
of  this  genua  are  not  so  short  as  they  seem  to  be, 
arising  from  their  feet  being  of  the  plantigrade  kind,  that 
is,  the  fore  feet  resting  on  the  ground  as  far  as  the 
wrist,  and  the  hind  so  far  as  the  heel.  The  toes  are  all 
distinct  and  have  no  indication  of  web,  not  even  in  those 
species  which  are  aquatic,  some  of  which  have  them, 
however,  fringed  with  strong  hairs,  which  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  the  k>ose  fringes  ou  the  toes  of  the 
Grebes  and  Divers;  the  inner  aud  outer  toe  of  each 
fool  is  deeply  cleft  from  the  others,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  be  far  spread  and  the  breadth  of  the  paw 
much  increased,  an  analogy  to  which  has  been  observed 
5 a 2 
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80RKX.  by  Geoffroy  in  some  of  the  Mursupial  animals ; the 
claws  are  short,  curved,  compressed,  and  sharp.  The 
tail  is  always  shorter  than  the  body,  sometimes  scaly, 
and  sometimes  covered  with  fur.  Like  the  Bats  they 
possess  the  remarkable  power  of  rendering  themselves 
deaf  at  will,  and  thus  preserving  their  auditory  organs 
from  injury  by  sudden  and  violent  noise.  This  is 
effected  not  by  means  of  the  tragus,  as  in  the  Bats,  but 
by  the  antitrugus,  “ which,*’  says  Geolfroy  St  Hilaire, 
M remarkable  lor  its  size,  is  placed  before  the  auditory  pas- 
sage like  a door  in  its  case  ; the  hairs  which  cover  its 
exterior  are,  besides,  pressed  down  by  the  helix,  which, 
turning  over  above,  forms  a second  shutter;  a double 
thickness  which  allows  neither  noise  nor  any  tiring  else 
to  penetrate  into  the  ear.’’  The  eyes  are  so  extremely 
small,  that  the  same  writer  has  designated  them  as  l*  ve- 
ritablement  un  organe  tombi;  cn  atrophief  a peculiarity 
which  belungs  to  all  the  subterraneous  carnivorous  ani- 
mals. The  Shrews  are  remarkable  for  their  strong 
musky  odour,  which  arises  from  a series  of  odoriferous 
glands  situated  along  the  flanks,  and  nearer  the  fore 
than  the  hind  limbs. 

Some  of  the  Shrews  arc  found  in  both  the  Old  and 
New  World,  but  others  are  not,  and  whilst  some  prefer 
dry  soils,  others  are  found  only  in  wet  or  marshy  dis- 
tricts, Generally  they  live  in  hole*,  but  sometimes 
make  (heir  way  into  granaries  or  cellars,  where  their 
presence  is  soon  known  by  their  musky  odour. 

SL  Araneus,  Lin.;  la  Musaraigne  Commune  ou  3 fu- 
se tie,  Cuv. ; Fetid  Shrew,  Pen. ; Common  Shrew, 
Sliuw.  Length  of  the  head  and  hotly  from  two  inches 
to  two  and  a half  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  former 
measures  one  inch  ; length  of  the  tail  an  inch  and  a 
half,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  but  always  shorter 
than  the  body,  di*po>ed  to  a quadrangular  form,  hut 
rather  rounded,  equally  thick  throughout,  with  a blunt 
extremity,  covered  with  short,  close,  stiff,  dusky  hair, 
but  not  fringed  on  its  under  surface  ; colours  variable ; 
usually  mouse-brown  above,  more  or  less  tinged  with 
red,  and  beneath  greyish,  darker  or  lighter,  and  tinged 
with  deeper  or  paler  yellow ; ears  small,  having  within 
two  folds  or  lobes,  one  beneath  the  other,  and  edged 
with  hair ; feet  small,  the  hinder  not  fringed.  In  the 
English  species  the  incisive  teeth  are  brown,  but  M. 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  speaks  of  them  as  being  white  in 
the  French  species  ; this  has  given  rise  to  a doubt  as  to 
their  being  the  same  species:  Mr.  Jennings  is  disposed 
to  think  they  are  distinct,  but  Mr.  Bell  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve them  the  same,  and  that  the  observation  of  Geoffroy 
is  incorrect.  It  is  common  upon  dry  soils  in  Europe, 
feeding  on  worms  and  insects,  which  its  long  flexible 
snout  enables  it  to  rout  up  from  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  soil  with  great  facility.  The  cry  of  this  species  is  a 
shrill  whistle.  In  spring  the  female  brings  from  five  to 
seven  young  ones,  which  she  deposits  in  a slight  hole 
lined  with  soft  herbage,  and  being  covered  at  the  top  is 
entered  on  the  side.  Towards  autumn  they  are  found 
dead  in  great  numbers,  but  without  any  assignable 
reason.  They  are  extremely  pugnacious,  and  iF  two  be 
put  in  a box  a contest  takes  place  which  terminates 
only  in  the  death  of  one,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  eaten 
up  by  the  survivor.  They  have  a peculiarly  strong 
musky  smell,  which  renders  them  so  offensive,  that 
though  cats  will  kill  they  will  not  afterwards  meddle 
with  them.  The  Shrew  was  formerly  considered  ve- 
nomous, and  vulgar  tradition  assigned  to  it  such  ma- 
lignity, that  it  was  said  to  lame  the  foot  over  which 


it  ran.  Edward  Phillips,  in  his  World  of  Words,  says,  'SOREX. 
it  is  ‘‘very  mischievous  to  cattel,  which  going  over  a 
beast’s  back  will  make  it  lame  in  the  chine  ; and  the  bite 
of  it  causes  the  beast  to  swell  at  the  heart  and  die.”  “ Our 
ancestors,”  says  Dr.  Jolmsou,  *•  looked  on  her  with  such 
ten-our,  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  given  her  name 
to  a scolding  woman,  whom  for  her  venom  they  call  a 
ShrewJ*  Gilbert  White  states,  M It  is  supposed  that  a 
Shrew  Mouse  is  of  so  baneful  and  deleterious  a nature, 
that  wherever  it  creeps  over  a beast,  be  it  horse,  cow,  or 
sheep,  the  suffering  animal  is  afflicted  with  cruel  an- 
guish, and  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the 
limb.”  These  absurd  suppositions  were  to  be  remedied 
by  equally  absurd  antidotes  in  the  shape  of  the  twigs  or 
branches  of  a Shrew  Ash,  gently  applied  to  the  limbs  of 
cattle,  which  are  immediately  relieved  of  the  pains 
caused  by  the  running  of  a Shrew  Mouse  ewer  them. 

This  Shrew  Ash  was  mude  thus,  according  to  Gilbert 
While  : “ Into  the  body  of  the  tree  a deep  hole  was 
bored  with  an  auger,  and  a poor  devoted  Shrew  Mouse 
was  thrust  in  alive,  and  plugged  in,  no  doubt  with 
several  quaint  incantations  long  since  forgotten.” 

S.  Fodiet u,  Pall. ; 8.  Daubentonii,  Dom. ; la  Musa- 
raigne  tTEau,  Daub.  ; Water  Shrew,  Pen.  Length  of 
the  head  and  body  three  and  a quarter  inches,  of  the 
former  ati  inch,  and  of  the  tail  rather  more  than  two 
inches.  This  species  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
having  the  muzzle  thicker,  the  tips  of  the  incisive  teeth 
brownish ; the  ears  shorter,  and  having  three  instead  of 
two  lobes,  one  of  which  is  tufted  with  white  hair,  which 
rising  up  marks  by  a white  spot  the  situation  of  the  ear; 
body  rather  more  bulky ; tail  more  slender  and  square 
throughout,  its  under  surface  fringed  with  white  hairs; 
the  feel  brooder,  the  toes  fringed  with  stiff  white  hairs  ; 
the  fur  of  this  species  is  short,  soft,  and  silky,  of  a deep 
brown,  nearly  approaching  to  black  on  the  upper  parts, 
head,  sides,  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  limbs,  and  beneath 
pale  ash,  nearly  white.  It  is  common  throughout  many 
parts  of  Europe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  streams  and 
marshy  ground  ; and  in  the  spring  produces  six  or  eight 
young.  It  is  well  adapted  for  swimming  by  the  fringing 
of  its  toes,  and  moves  in  the  water  with  great  speed. 

Mr.  Doverston  states  that  44  it  dived  and  swam  with 
great  agility  and  freedom,  repeatedly  gliding  from  the 
bank  under  water,  and  disappearing  under  the  mass  of 
leaves  at  the  bottom,  doubtless  in  search  of  its  insect 
food.  It  very  shortly  returned  and  entered  the  bank, 
occasionally  putting  its  long  sharp  nose  out  of  the  water, 
and  paddling  close  to  the  edge.  This  it  repeated  at 
frequent  intervals  from  place  to  place,  seldom  going 
more  than  two  yards  from  the  side,  and  always  returning 
in  abont  half  a minute.  Sometimes  it  would  run  a 
little  on  the  surface,  and  sometimes  timidly  and  hustily 
come  ashore,  but  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  instantly 
plunge  In  again.”  It  is  to  this  species  that  the  fossil 
specimen  found  in  Sardinia,  and  described  by  Cuvier,  is 
helieved  to  belong. 

8.  Rev  lifer,  Gcoffr. ; 8.  Ciliatus , Sowerby  ; la  Musa- 
raignr  Porte-ramr,  Desni. ; Oared  Shrew.  Yarr.  Length 
of  the  head  and  body  rather  more  than  three  inches,  of 
the  former  one  inch,  and  of  the  tail  two  inches,  which 
is  fringed,  quadrangular  for  two-thirds  its  length,  and 
the  remaining  third  compressed,  where  the  fringe  is 
longer ; the  muzzle  is  broader  and  more  obtuse  than  in 
either  of  the  preceding  species  ; the  incisive  teeth  brown 
at  their  tips,  and  the  body  thicker  and  mure  hulky  ; all 
the  upper  parts,  sides  of  the  belly,  oud  pubic  region 
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SOREX.  black  ; the  throat,  breast,  and  middle  of  the  belly  dusky 
ash,  tinged  with  yellow,  and  sometimes  upon  the  ear  a 
white  spot ; feet  and  tail  dusky  grey,  the  hairy  fringe 
beneath  the  latter  of  (he  same  colour  as  that  above.  This 
species  has  been  found  in  some  parts  of  England  and 
also  in  France.  It  was  first  described  in  England  as 
Sorex  ('Hiatus  by  Sowerby,  but  it  was  subsequently 
shown  to  be  the  same  as  the  8.  Remifer  of  Geoffrey. 
Cuvier  seems  to  think  that  the  Oared  Shrew  is,  with 
some  others  which  he  enumerates,  only  the  Water 
Shrew  at  different  age. 

8.  Lnicodon,  Herm. ; la  Leueode,  Daub.;  White- 
toothed  Shrew . Of  the  same  size  as  8.  Araneus,  hut 
has  a shorter  tail ; its  incisive  teeth  are  white  only  whilst 
the  anitnal  is  young,  but  in  the  adult  their  little  points 
are  brown ; the  back  is  brown,  the  belly  aud  sides  white  ; 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tail  resembles  the  back,  and  the 
under  surface  the  belly,  in  colour.  It  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Strasburg.  Cuvier  thinks  this  does 
not  differ  from  8.  Araneus . 

8.  Con  dr  ic  tut.  Heim. : la  Musaraigne  Plaron , Daub. 
About  the  same  size  as  the  last  species ; the  cartilages  of 
the  nose  overspread  with  straight  hairs,  giving  the  knout 
a more  hulk)  appearance  ; ears  short  and  entirely  hid  in 
the  fur ; the  fur  long  and  soil,  blackish,  tipped  with 
ferruginous  above ; throat  why ; belly  greyish ; tail 
flat,  narrow,  and  as  it  were  constricted  at  its  root,  be- 
coming thick  and  roundish  in  the  middle  and  flattened 
at  the  tip,  where  the  hair  collects  into  a pencil.  It  is 
found  in  Europe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburgh, 
Charles,  and  Abbeville,  and,  according  to  Harlan,  also 
in  the  United  States.  Cuvier  considers  the  last  two 
species,  as  well  as  8.  Remifer , to  be  merely  different 
ages  of  8.  Fodicns. 

8.  Tetragonvru* , Heim. ; la  Musaraigne  Camlet , 
Is,  Geoffr. ; Square-tailed  Shrew.  Is  of  the  same  size 
as  the  common  species,  from  which  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  square  form  of  its  tail,  the  angles  of  which  are 
well  defined,  and  it  terminates  in  a delicate  pencil  of 
hairs  hkc  the  point  of  a shoemaker's  needle ; the  ears, 
though  much  shorter,  ure  not  hidden  in  the  fur  ; the  fur 
of  the  upper  parls  is  blackish,  and  of  the  under  ashy- 
brown.  It  has  much  the  same  habits  as  (he  cunnnuu 
species. 

8.  Fosteri,  Richards.  Foster* t Shrew,  Two  and  a 
quarter  inches  long  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  the  length 
of  the  latter  un  inch  and  a quarter ; muzzle  very  slender ; 
ears  not  projecting  beyond  the  fur;  upper  surface  grey- 
ish or  clove-brown,  under  dull  yellowish-brown ; tail 
four-sided,  and  graduailv  tapering  towards  the  tip,  which 
terminates  in  a pencil  or  hairs.  It  is  common  in  the  fur 
countries  of  North  America  us  fur  us  the  67th  degree 
of  latitude. 

S.  Paluetri j,  Richards ; American  Marsh  SJircw. 
Three  and  a half  inches  long,  and  the  tail  an  inch  and  a 
half  more;  ears  shorter  than  the  fur,  their  lower  mar- 
gins folded  in,  and  the  superior  covered  with  thick  tufts 
of  hair;  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  tail  black,  with  a 
hoary  tinge  when  turned  to  the  light;  under  parts  of 
the  same  ash-coloured  ; tail  rounded  or  slightly  four- 
sided at  the  root  and  onwards  toward  the  tip,  which  is 
compressed  and  terminated  with  a pencil  of  hairs.  It 
frequents  the  borders  of  the  lakes  in  North  America, 
and  often  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  beaver  houses. 

8.  Line  at  us,  Geoffr. ; White-faced  Shrew.  Very  si- 
milar to  S.  Condr  ictus,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  a 
white  streak  extending  from  the  forehead  to  the  nos- 


trils; upper  surface  blackish-brown,  belly  paler,  and  SOREX. 
throat  white;  position  of  the  ears  marked  by  a little 
white  spot  formed  by  the  white  hairs  arising  from  their 
interior;  tail  imperfectly  square,  strongly  carinated  be- 
neath ; anterior  teeth  tipped  with  brown.  Is  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pans. 

8.  Brcvicaudus,  Say;  Short-tail  SHmr,GodtD.  From 
the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail  three  inches  and 
five-eighths;  length  of  the  tail  one  inch;  muzzle  short; 
nose  livid-brown;  teeth  blackish;  ears  white,  hidden 
beneath  the  fur ; upper  surface  blockish,  and  when 
viewed  against  the  light  tinged  with  hoary,  under  parts 
paler;  feet  white,  the  front  ones  nearly  devoid  of  hair; 
the  claws  almost  as  long  as  the  toes ; tail  but  little 
hairy,  thickest  in  the  middle,  and  depressed.  It  is  found 
in  Missouri. 

S.  Parvus , Say ; Small  Shrew.  Nearly  two  and  a 
half  inches  from  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  tike  tail ; 
length  of  the  latter  three-quarters  of  an  inch;  head 
lengthy;  eyes  and  ears  concealed;  teeth  blackish; 
upper  parts  brownish,  under  ash-coloured  ; feet  whitish; 
tail  somewhat  rounded  ; rather  thicker  in  the  middle 
aud  whitish  beneath.  Is  found  in  Missouri  near  Council 
Bluffs.  Dr.  Richardson  mentions  a specimen  nearly 
resembling  this  which  was  caught  on  the  shores  of 
Behring's  Straits. 

8.  Etruscu*,  Savi ; Its  Musaraigne  de  Toscane,  Isid. 

Geoffr. ; Tuscan  Shrew.  Is  the  smallest  of  the  Euro- 
pean species,  measuring  only  an  inch  and  ten  lines  from 
the  tip  of  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  the  latter 
being  about  an  inch  ill  length  ; it  has  (he  ears  large, 
rounded,  and  covered  with  whitish  fur;  upper  surface 
of  the  body  greyish-brow ti,  under  greyish;  tail  termi- 
nating abruptly  in  a point  of  similar  colour  to  the  back, 
but  having  at  each  of  its  joints  a pair  of  whitish  verti- 
cillated  hairs,  about  two  lines  in  length.  It  has  a musky 
smell,  aud  is  found  in  Tuscany  under  the  roots  and  in 
the  trunks  of  old  trees,  among  heaps  of  leaves  or  straw, 
and  in  the  holes  of  banks ; in  the  winter  it  is  found  in 
the  dunghills,  where  it  both  finds  food  aud  protection 
from  the  cold. 

8.  Pulrhellua,  Lichtenst. ; la  Musaraigne  Gentille , 

Is,  Geoffr. ; Beautiful  Shrew.  An  inch  and  ten  lines 
in  length  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  is  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  ; muzzle  very  pointed  ; cars  slaty-grey  ; top 
of  the  head  light  grey,  spreading  over  the  back,  becom- 
ing deeper,  and  forming  a parallelogram  distinct  from 
the  white  flanks  and  tail,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  grey 
a white  patch.  It  is  found  in  the  sandy  desert  near 
Bokhara. 

8.  Persona  lux.  Is.  Geoffr.  ; Masked  Shrew.  Two 
inches  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  the  length  of  which  is  one 
inch;  is  very  similar  in  proportions  and  colour  to  the 
Common  Shrew,  but  a little  browner  on  the  hind  part 
of  the  back  towards  the  rump  and  tail ; and  the  ears 
are  very  small,  and  hidden  in  the  fur;  the  throat  and 
under  parts  of  the  body  are  ashy,  and  the  paws  light 
ferruginous;  the  tail  is  reddish-white,  scaly,  and  not 
furred  beneath,  but  above  it  is  covered  with  deep  brown 
fur,  and  tipped  with  pretty  long  blackish-brown  hairs. 

The  anterior  teeth  arc  white  excepting  their  tips,  of 
which  the  upper  are  reddish  and  the  lower  blackish  ; the 
whole  anterior  part  of  the  muzzle  except  the  lips  is 
blockish-brown.  It  is  found  in  the  United  States. 

S.  Religions s , Is.  Geoffr. ; Sacred  Shrew.  About 
the  same  size  os  the  lost  species,  but  distinguished  by 
the  greater  length  of  its  tail,  which  when  turned  over 
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SORKX.  reaches  rather  further  forwards  than  the  occiput,  and  is 
T*  distinctly  four-aided;  ears  large;  thumb*  very  small. 

DE1A*  This  was  discovered,  with  other  species  of  this  genus, 

.<  among  the  sacred  animals  found  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes 
by  M.  Pas^alacqua, 

S.  Collar  is,  GeofTr. ; la  Mutaraigne  noire  d collier 
blanc.  Is.  GeofFr.  White-collared  Shrew.  This  species 
has  been  merely  indicated  hy  Geoffroy  as  having  black 
fur,  with  a white  collar  around  the  throat.  It  is  found 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse. 

S.  Giganleus , Is.  GeofTr  ; Perfuming  Shrew , Pen. 
Nearly  six  inches  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  muzzle  to 
the  root  of  the  tail,  the  latter  about  three  and  a half 
indies  long ; upper  parts  cinereous,  slightly  tinged  with 
rufous,  under  pure  ash  colour;  auricles  rather  large  und 
distinct  from  the  fur.  It  i.s  found  in  the  same  parts  as 
8.  Jndicus.  and  bears  with  it  among  the  natives  the 
same  name,  Mondjourou ; is  very  common  in  the 
houses  at  Pondicherry,  which  it  renders  very  offensive 
by  its  strong  musky  smell,  and  is  said  even  to  commu- 
nicate the  same  to  the  water  iu  the  tauks  merely  by 
running  along  the  gutters.  It  is  a nocturnal  animal, 
and  as  it  runs  utters  a shrill  cry  like  the  syllable  kouik. 
This  is  one  of  the  species  found  among  the  sacred  ani- 
mals both  ol  Aquisir  and  Thebes,  but  so  far  as  is  known 
is  not  at  present  met  with  alive  in  Egypt. 

S.  Indirus,  GeofTr. ; Indian  Shrew.  Length  of  the 
head  and  body  rather  less  than  five  and  a quarter  inches, 
and  of  the  tail  an  inch  uud  a half ; the  fur  in  very  short, 
greyish-brown,  and  tinged  on  the  upper  surface  with 
ferruginous;  the  tail  is  round,  and  the  teeth  white.  It 
is  a land  animal,  living  in  the  fields  and  occasionally 
entering  houses,  on  the  continent  of  India,  in  Sumatra, 
aud  other  isles  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Isidore 


Geoffrey  thinks  that  the  S.  Crtpenrii  of  Geoffrey  St.  SORKX. 
Hilaire  is  probably  the  same  species,  and  Cuvier  concurs 
m this  opinion.  . r , 

8.  Ptattscensy  Is.  Geoflr.;  Flaxen  Shrew.  Four 
inches  and  a half  in  length  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  the 
latter  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a half  long ; teeth  en- 
tirely white  ; head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  flaxen, 
with  a reddish  tinge,  becoming  very  light  reddish-ash  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tail ; the  under  parts  of  the 
head,  body,  and  tail,  the  insides  aud  lower  parts  of  the 
limbs,  and  the  margin  of  the  mouth,  white,  slightly 
tinged  with  ash  ; upon  the  forehead  a longitudinal  streak 
of  brown.  This  species  is  found  in  Caffreland  and  in 
the  country  of  the  Hottentots. 

8.  Myoturvs,  Pall. ; Mouse-tailed  Shrew.  Length  to 
the  root  of  the  tail  four  inches  and  four  lines,  and  of 
the  tail  nearty  an  inch  anti  a half ; it  very  much  resem- 
bles S.  Indirut  in  its  size,  and  the  form  and  largeness  of 
the  ears,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  muzzle  being 
shorter,  the  tail  longer,  thicker,  less  covered  with  hair, 
but  having  more  silky  bristles ; it  is  entirely  white.  Its 
country  is  unknown  ; Pallas  has  described  it  by  the 
specific  name  here  given,  and  states  that  Linutcus  had 
mentioned  it  previously  as  S.  Murinus,  and  brought 
from  Java. 

The  four  preceding  species  are  all  considered  hy 
Cuvier  as  most  probably  tbe  same  at  different  age,  or 
varieties. 

See  Linnsi  Systema  Natures  a Gmelin;  Geoffrey, 
in  Annate*  du  Mu  team  d’Hitloire  Naturelle,  vol.  xvii. ; 

Isid.  Geoffrey,  in  Dirt  inn  noire  Clauique  d'Hisloirt 
Naturelle , vol.  xi. ; Pallas,  in  Acta  Acad.  Scient.  Imper , 
Petropolit.  1781 ; Richardson,  Fauna  Boreali- Ameri- 
cana ; Godman,  Natural  History  of  America. 


SORGHUM,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by  Per- 
soon,  from  sorghiy  the  Indian  name  of  one  of  the  species, 
according  to  Bauhm.  It  belongs  to  the  class  P<  lygatnia, 
order  Monoecia,  and  the  natural  order  of  Graminetr. 
Generic  character:  axis  panicked;  panicles  compound, 
usually  crowded  or  capitate  ; florets  two,  one  of  wtiich  is 
pedicellate  and  one-flowered,  male  or  neuter,  with  mem- 
branous paleee;  the  other  sessile  and  two-flowered,  the 
lower  flower  male  or  neuter, the  upper  one  hermaphrodite; 
the  glumes  coriaceous  and  shining,  lower  one  tridjmtate 
at  apex,  and  awtied  between  the  teeth  ; the  awns  plicate 
and  twisted;  scales  emarginatc;  style  two-parted;  seed 
inclose*}  within  persistent,  coriaceous  pales. 

This  genus  consists  of  about  twelve  species,  mostly 
natives  of  India  and  Africa,  where  they  are  also  cultivated 
as  grain. 

SORINDEIA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  named  by 
Petit  Thouars.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Potygamia,  order 
Dioecia , and  the  natural  family  of  Burseriacr/P.  Generic 
character : flowers  pnlygamo-dioecious  ; calyx  urorolate, 
five-toothed  ; petals  five,  valvate  in  wstivation ; male 
flower  with  about  twenty  stamens,  inserted  in  die 
bottom  of  the  calyx  ; hermaphrodite  flower  with  about 
five  fertile  stamens  on  short  filaments,  and  three  sessile 
stigmas;  drape  containing  a spreading,  oblong,  com- 
pressed nut. 

This  genus  contains  two  species,  natives  of  Africa; 
they  are  trees,  with  impari-pmnate  leaves,  and  branched 
axillary  and  terminal  panicles  of  small  purple  flowers. 


SORITES,  Gr,  outptirnc,  from  txwpo c*  a,  heap,  which 
Cicero  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Lat.  accrtatis, 
from  acvrvus,  a heap.  See  the  Quotation. 

The  wont  iwitei  denote*  an  heaping  up  tivgether;  the  syllogism 
that  bear*  this  name  contain*,  as  it  were,  a heap  of  prvmisies, 
ranged  in  *ueh  a manner,  that  the  attribute  nf  the  preceding  be- 
comes always  the  subject  of  the  fid  lowing,  till  the  conclusion  is 
formed  of  the  subject  of  the  tint  of  the  primuses,  and  the  attri- 
bute of  the  last  of  them  reciprocally. 

Crvutax.  Art  of  Thinking,  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  ch.  ix.  p.  283. 

SOROCEPHALUS,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called 
by  R.  Brown  from  the  Greek  rrwpoc,  a heap , and  Kt^aXrj, 
a head , on  account  of  the  heads  of  flowers  being  in 
clusters.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Tetrandria , order 
Monogynia,  Bnd  the  natural  family  of  Proleacea. 
Generic  character:  calyx  four-cleft,  equal,  wholly  de- 
ciduous ; stigma  vertical,  clavate ; nut  ventricose,  on  a 
very  short  pedicel,  or  emarginate  at  the  base;  invo- 
lucrutn  almost  simple,  three  or  six-leaved,  one  or  few- 
flowered  ; receptacle  without  pale®. 

This  genus  contains  about  ten  species,  all  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  shrubs,  with  twiggy 
branches,  and  scattered,  filiform,  or  flat,  undivided 
leaves,  the  lower  ones  rarely  bipinnatifid;  involucra 
nearly  sessile,  unibracteate,  crowded  into  head-formed 
spike*,  sometimes  furnished  with  bracteas  at  the  base ; 
flowers  purplish. 

S0R11EL,  Fr.  sore/,  surel/e ; A.  S.  sure,  sower. 
Skinner. 
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SORREL. 

SORT. 


A herb  so  called  from  the  sourness  of  its  taste. 
Sorrel  and  white- vine,  if  you  costive  prove, 

And  inu*reli,  all  obstruct  ion*  shall  remove. 

Francit.  Horace.  Satire  4.  book  ii. 


SORT,  v.  Ft.  to rlir,  to  issue,  come,  or  go  forth. 

To  issue,  to  come  or  bear  to  an  issue  or  event ; to  the 
issue  or  event,  aimed  at  or  expected. 

The  opinions  of  some  of  the  ancient*,  that  blown  aires  do  pre- 
serve bodies  longer  than  other  aires,  seemeth  to  me  probable  ; for 
mat  the  blown  arres,  being  overcharged  and  compressed,  will 
hardly  receive  the  exhaling  of  any  thing,  but  rather  repulse  it.  It 
was  tried  in  a blown  bladder,  whervinto  flesh  was  put,  and  likewise 
ft  flower,  and  it  sorted  not 

Bacon.  Sutural  History,  see.  351. 

John  Cumin  (after  that  he  and  Bruae  were  thus  agreed  vpon 
articles,  and  departed  the  one  from  the  other"!  began  to  doubt, 
least  thia  contpiroeie  detiised  betwixt  them  would  not  tort  to  anie 
luckie  conclusion  for  his  purpose. 

Holtntked.  Chronic  let,  vol.  v.  p.  337.  Tbe  Historic  of  Scotland. 

Princes,  in  regard  of  the  distance  of  their  fortune  from  that  of 
tbsir  subjects  and  servants,  cannot  gather  this  fruit,  [friendship,] 
except,  to  make  themselves  capable  thereof,  they  raise  some  jwr- 
sons,  to  be  as  it  were  companions,  and  almost  equals  to  ihgtelves, 
which  many  times  jo rteth  to  inconvenience. 

Bacon.  Essay  27.  Of  Friemhbip. 

For  where  destruction  I do  once  pretend. 

All  that  man  doth,  still  torieiA  to  that  end. 

Drayton.  Legend  of  the  Duke  of  Sormandy. 

I am  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits  thankes. 

What  nnt  a word  ? Nay,  then,  thou  lou'st  it  not; 

And  all  my  pomes  is  sorted  to  no  proofe. 

SAaktjuare.  The  Taming  tf  ike  Shrew,  act  nr.  SC.  3. 

Bxh.  I think,  it  be  no  other,  but  even  so  : 

Well  may  it  sort,  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  oar  watch  ; bo  like  the  king 
That  woo,  and  is,  the  question  of  these  wars. 

Id.  Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  1 . 


Sort,  n.  ■)  Fr.  tort;  It.  torle ; Ft.  torte; 

Sort,  v . It.  sorta,  kind,  both  from  the  LrL 

So' rt  able,  tom,  perhaps  from  to  draw 

So'rtal,  lot,  luck;  state  or  condition  al- 

So'rtance,  slotted.  Sort,  used  literally  from 
So'rter,  the  Lat.  tort. 

Sc/rtin a,  it.  ^ Lot,  allotment,  fortune, fate;  state 

Sorti  ’tion,  or  condition  allotted  or  unsigned ; 
Sorti li/gi our.  or  to  which  any  oue,  any  thing  is 

assigned,  apportioned,  or  appropriated ; or  in  which  it 
is  arranged,  ranked,  placed,  or  classed  ; class  or  kind; 
degree,  manner,  form  or  fashion. 


To  sort ; to  have,  or  lake,  or  give  by  lot;  to  happen 
or  befall. 

To  sort,  or  astort ; to  arrange,  separate,  dispose,  or 
distribute  into  destined  classes  or  kinds,  into  orders  ; 
into  their  proper  or  peculiar  kinds  or  species  ; to  adapt, 
to  accommodate,  to  suit. 

And  forth  he  went,  shortely  fur  to  tall. 

There  ss  Met  curia  sorted  him  to  dwell. 

Chaucer.  Trotlus  and  Creteide,  book  v. 
Anon  to  drawen  every  wight  began. 

And  shortly  for  to  teSlcn  as  it  was. 

Were  it  by  aventurc,  or  tori,  or  cm, 

The  sotbe  is  tins,  the  cutte  fell*  on  the  knight. 

Of  which  ful  ldith  and  glad  was  every  wight. 

Id.  The  hnightes  Tate,  v.  844. 


That  Paris  now  with  his  vnmanly  tone, 

\Mth  mitred  hats,  with  oyntsd  bush  and  beard, 

His  rape  enioyeth. 

-Surrey,  Ftrgil.  JSnetd,  book  iv. 
Why  then,  quoth  she.  vuwroken  thaj  we  die  ? 

But  l*t  vs  die  ; for  this!  and  in  this  tort 
It  likcth  tm  to  secko  the  shudowes  darrk  f 

Id.  lb.  book  iv. 


A roan  cannot  speaketo  hia  sonue  hot  os  a father,  to  his  wife  but 
os  a husband,  to  his  enemy  but  upon  tcanncB,  whereas  a friend 
may  speako  as  the  care  requires,  and  not  os  it  tnrieth  with  tli* 
Bacon.  Essay  17.  Of  Friendship. 
And  when  my  careful  eye  I cast  u|M>n  my  sheep, 

1 tort  them  in  my  pens,  aod  sorted  so  1 keep. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  FJytimm.  Nymphal  6, 

— ~ 1 " The  world  indifferently 

Driposde  betwixt  us  ; every  one  his  kingdom*  ; I,  the  ocas, 

Pluto  the  black*  tot;  Jupiter  the  principalities 

Of  broiul  heaven,  all  the  skie  and  clouds,  was  t orted  out ; the  earth 

And  high  Olympus,  common  are,  and  due  to  cither's  birth. 

Chapman.  Homer.  I hud,  book  XV. 

L*R.  Where  is  he  ? 

Cuarl.  Receiving  entertainment  in  your  house 
Sorting  with  hit  degree. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Honest  iUns'i  Fortune,  act  iiL  sc.  1, 
Can  tho  G aides  be  sorted  in  the  same  raunge  with  the  A?gvp» 
*,lin*  ^ Holland.  /7m ic.  book  xix.  ch.  i. 

There  on  a day,  as  he  peraewM  the  rhace, 

He  chaunst  to  spy  a tort  of  shephranJ  gromnea 
Ploying  on  pypes  and  caroling  apace, 

The  why  lea  their  beasts  there  in  the  budded  broomes 
Beside  them  fed,  and  nipt  the  tender  bloornes. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queen e,  book  vi.  can.  9. 

_\Vhich  when  those  knight*  beheld,  with  eeonicfull  eye 
They  sdeigued  such  lascivious  disport. 

And  loath  d tbe  loose  derm-auure  of  that  wanton  tart. 

Id.  Jb.  book  six.  con.  1, 

— ; No,  make  a lott'ry, 

And  by  denire  let  blockish  Aiax  draw 
The  tort  to  fight  with  Hector. 

Sbakspeare.  Troytut  and  Cremda,  act  i.  sc.  3.  fob  84. 

A trim  exploit,  a manly  enterprise. 

To  couture  tvares  vp  in  a poure  maid's  eyes, 

With  vow  derision ; none,  of  nobler  sort, 

Would  so  cifl’cnd  a virgin. 

7d.  A Midsummer  Sight's  Dream , act  iii.  SC.  2.  foL  154. 

What  good  got  you  by  wearing  oat  your  fret. 

To  run  on  scurvy  errands  to  the  poor. 

Ami  to  bear  money  to  a tort  of  rogue*, 

And  lousy  prisoners  7 

Masesmytr.  The  7\rgm  Martyr,  act  iii.  sc,  3. 

For  if  there  be  considered  on  the  one  side,  the  truth  of  religion 
established  ; the  constant  peace  and  securitv  ; the  good  adminis- 
tration of  jiist-cc  ; the  temperate  us«  of  tho  prerogative,  not  slack- 
ened, not  xuurh  strained  ; the  flourishing  state  of  learning,  tort, 
able  10  so  cxcelleut  a patroness  ; the  convenient  state  of  wraith  and 
means,  both  of  crown  ami  subject ; the  habit  of  obedience,  *ud  the 
moderation  of  discontent*. 

Bacon.  Works,  vol.  i.  foL  29.  Of  tbe  Advancement  of  Learning. 

If  he  were  nartakrr  of  them,  they  would  draw  more  inconve- 
ntence*  upon  him  than  benefit,  being  nothing  >.r  table  either  to 
his  disposition  or  breeding. 

Hot cell.  Letter  6.  book  ii. 

Here  doth  hee  wish  his  person,  with  such  powers 
A*  might  hold  tortance  with  bis  qualitie. 

The  which  bee  could  not  leuie. 

Sbakspeurr.  Henry  IF.  Stcwui  ffat,  act  iv.  sc.  I.  fol.  89. 

The  remainders  of  tliy  sacred  person  are  not  yet  free  ; the  nouL 
ders  have  parted  thy  garment*,  and  cast  lots  u|*in  thy  reamle*ne 
coat,  (those  poore  spoiles  cannot  so  much  inrich  them,  as  gloiifie 
thee;  whose  Scrijplure* are  fulfilled  by  their  barbarous  sort?u»ns.\ 
Hall.  Harks,  voL  ii,  fol.  273.  The  Crucfnon.  * 

J*™  makt8  ***  blood  of  frog*  an  ingredient  in  sortdegiomt 

Da* fax.  On  tbe  Brv.  Ed,  by  P.  /ascnlrr,  p,  216. 

From  whence  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that  the  menc-s  of  the  sorts 
of  things,  and  consequently  tbe  sorting  of  this,  U the  workmanship 
of  the  understanding,  that  abstracts  aDd  makes  those  general  ideas. 
Locke.  Works,  voL  L fol.  187.  Of  Human  Unders  andnif. 

But  it  being  evident  that  things  are  rank'd  under  names  into 
sorts  or  species,  only  as  they  agree  to  certain  abstract  ideas,  to 
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SORT  which  we  haw  annex'd  those  ntunr*;  the  essence  of  each  genua, 

* or  4or/,  comm  to  1*  nothing  hut  that  abstract  idea.  which  the  ge- 

SORTI-  neral  or  *,rtai  (d  * ,na>  have  Wave  so  to  call  it  from  *>ri,  as  1 do 
1 FOR.  general  ftomnnitt)  name  stands  for. 

, Lock'.  /forks,  vol.  L firi.  187.  Of  Huai  a*  UndrrttamLng. 

The  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  all  *orO  of  grain  im- 
ported into  (treat  Britain  to  that  of  all  wr/«  of  grain  consumed,  it 
has  been  computed  by  the  author  of  the  Tracts  upon  the  Com 
Trade,  doc*  not  exceed  that  of  one  to  five  hundred  and  *evenly. 

Sau/ A Wealth  of  jVo/iMW,  vol.  ii.  book  iv.  ch.  v. 

The  shepherd,  the  sorter  of  the  wool,  the  wool-combcr  or  carrier, 
the  dyer,  the  scribbler,  the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the  fuller,  the 
dretser.  with  many  others,  must  all  join  their  different  arts  in  order 
to  compkat  even  this  homely  production. 

Id.  3>.  vol.  i.  book  i.  ch.  i. 

SimriLEOK.  The  divination  by  lots  ( *ortilcgium ) 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  common  superstitions ; 
we  find  it  used  among  the  Oriental  nations  to  detect 
a guilty  person,  as  when  Saul  by  this  means  discovered 
that  Jonathan  had  disobeyed  his  command  by  taking 
food,  and  when  the  sailors  by  a similar  process  found 
Jonah  to  he  the  cause  of  the  tempest  by  which  they  were 
overtaken.  Various  forms  of  lots  for  this  purpose  are 
still  used  by  the  vulgar,  of  which  the  Bible  and  key  is 
perhaps  the  most  common.  When  any  thing  is  stolen 
and  the  thief  escapes  detection,  a Bible  is  balanced  on  a 
key  and  the  names  of  all  the  persons  suspected  men- 
tioned in  succession,  and  it  is  believed  that  when  the 
guilty  person  is  named  the  Bible  will  be  overbalanced. 
A sieve  and  shears  are  in  some  places  substituted  for  the 
Bible  and  key. 

Sortilege  is  more  commonly  applied  to  various  attempts 
to  discover  future  events  by  means  of  lots.  We  shall 
briefly  notice  the  most  remarkable.  Sortej  Sagitlari/r, 
or  divination  by  arrows,  was  a common  practice  among 
Eastern  nations;  the  prophet  Ezekiel  describes  the 
King  of  Babylon  employing  it  to  guide  his  choice  be- 
tween the  two  roads  leading  to  Jerusalem.  **  The 
King  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the 
head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divination,  he  made  his 
arrows  bright,**  or  rather,  as  the  Vulgate  renders  it,  **  he 
shook  his  arrows  together/'  (Ezei.  xxi.  21.)  St.  Je- 
rome, in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  says,  that  the 
Kings  of  Babylon  before  engaging  in  any  expedition 
cast  arrows  marked  with  the  names  of  different  nations 
into  a quiver,  that  they  might  see  whose  arrow  might 
come  forth,  and  which  people  they  ought  first  to  attack. 
A similar  custom  prevailed  in  Greece,  and  also  another 
form  of  divination,  in  which  arrows  were  cast  into  the 
air,  and  the  inquirer  steered  his  course  the  same  way 
that  the  arrow  inclined  in  its  descent.  Though  divina- 
tion by  arrows  is  strictly  prohibited  in  the  Koran , it  was 
long  practised  by  the  Arabs:  they  generally  used  three 
arrows ; on  the  first  was  written,  44  God  hath  commanded 
me,”  on  the  second,  “ God  hath  forbidden  me,**  and  the 
third  was  blank.  If  the  first  was  drawn,  they  looked  on 
it  as  an  approbation  of  the  enterprise  in  question  ; if  the 
second,  they  regarded  it  as  a prohibition ; but  if  the  third, 
they  mixed  the  arrows  and  drew  over  again  until  a deci- 
sive answer  was  obtained. 

Sorlea  Thritrac,  or  Thrisan  lots,  were  chiefly  used  in 
Greece ; they  were  pebbles  or  counters  distinguished  by 
certain  characters  which  were  cast  into  an  urn,  and  the 
first  that  came  ont  was  supposed  to  contain  the  right 
direction.  This  form  of  divination  received  its  name 
from  theThritt,  three  nymphs  supposed  to  have  nursed 
Apollo,  and  to  have  invented  this  mode  of  predicting 
futurity. 


Sorlea  Viale *,  or  street  and  road  lots,  were  used  both  SORTI- 
in  Greece  and  Home.  The  person  that  was  desirous  to  LEGE, 
learn  his  fortune  carried  with  him  a certain  number  ot  s— ~v— ■ * 
lots,  distinguished  by  several  characters  or  inscriptions, 
and  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  public  wavs  desired  the 
first  boy  whom  he  met  to  draw,  and  the  inscription  on 
the  lot  thus  drawn  was  received  as  an  infallible  prophecy. 

Plutarch  declares  that  this  form  of  divination  was  de- 
rived from  the  Egyptians,  by  whom  the  actions  and 
words  of  boys  were  carefully  observed  as  containing  in 
them  something  prophetical.  It  is  singular  that  the 
modern  Egyptians  still  attribute  peculiar  power  to  boys 
below  the  age  of  puberty  in  divination,  as  we  have  shown 
under  the  head  of  Soucehy.  Another  form  of  the  Sort et 
Violet  was  exhibited  by  a boy,  but  sometimes  by  a man, 
who  posted  himself  in  a public  place  to  give  responses 
to  all  comers.  He  was  provided  with  a tablet  on  which 
certain  fatidical  verses  were  written  ; when  consulted,  he 
cast  dice  on  the  tablet,  and  the  verses  on  which  they  fell 
were  supposed  to  contain  the  proper  direction.  Some- 
times instead  of  tablets  they  had  urns,  in  which  the  fati- 
dical verses  were  thrown,  written  upon  slips  of  parch- 
ment. The  verse  drawn  out  was  received  as  a sure 
guide  and  direction.  To  this  custom  Tibullus  alludes  : 

Ilia  rncrat  pueri  jo  rift  ter  ntMtuhl,  UU 
Retulit  e tnvmi  omma  ctrta  puer. 

Thrice  in  the  street*  the  sacred  lot*  *hc  threw, 

And  thrice  the  buy  a happy  omen  drew. 

This  form  of  divining  was  often  practised  with  the  Si- 
bylline oracles,  and  was  hence  named  Sorlea  Sibyllina. 

Sorlea  Preneatintr,  or  the  Prenestine  lots,  were  used  in 
Italy  ; the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  placed  in  an  urn 
and  shaken,  they  were  then  turned  out  upon  the  floor, 
and  the  words  which  they  accidentally  formed  were 
received  as  omens.  This  superstitious  use  of  letters  is 
still  common  in  Eastern  nations.  The  Mussulmans 
have  a divining  table,  which  they  say  was  invented  by 
the  prophet  Edrisor  Enoch.  It  is  divided  into  a hun- 
dred little  squares,  each  of  which  coutains  a letter  of  the 
Arabic  alphabet.  The  person  who  consults  it  repeats 
three  limes  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Koran  and  the 
58th  verse  of  the  6th  chupter : “ With  Him  are  the  keys 
of  the  secret  things;  none  knoweth  them  but  Him; 

He  knoweth  whatever  is  on  the  dry  ground  or  in  the 
sea,  there  fallcth  no  leaf  but  He  knoweth  it;  neither  is 
there  a single  grain  in  the  dark  parts  of  the  earth,  nor  a 
green  thing,  nor  a dry  thing,  but  it  is  written  in  a per- 
spicuous book.**  Having  concluded  this  recitation  he 
averts  his  head  from  the  tablet  and  places  his  finger 
upon  it ; he  then  looks  to  see  upon  what  letter  his  finger 
is  placed,  writes  that  letter;  the  fifth  following  it;  the 
fifth  following  that  again ; and  so  on  until  he  comes 
back  to  the  first  he  had  touched : the  letters  thus  col- 
lected form  the  uiiswer. 

Sorlct  Homericet  and  Sorte*  Virgilianie , divination 
by  opening  some  poem  at  hazard  and  accepting  the  pas- 
sage which  first  turns  up  as  an  answer.  This  practice 
probably  arose  from  the  esteem  which  poets  had  among 
the  ancients,  by  whom  they  were  reputed  divine  and  in- 
spired persons.  Homer's  works  among  the  Greeks  had 
the  most  credit,  but  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  and  other 
celebrated  poems  were  occasionally  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  Latins  chiefly  consulted  Virgil,  and  many 
curious  coincidences  are  related  by  grave  historians,  be- 
tween the  prediction  and  the  event ; thus  the  elevation 
of  Severn*  to  the  empire  is  supposed  to  have  been  fore- 
told by  hts  openiug  at  this  verse. 
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SORTI-  In  rtgert  tmperi a popnloi,  Romttne,  memento. 

LKGE.  Remember,  Roman,  with  imperial  my 

— To  role  the  nation*. 

SOT’  It  is  said  that  Charles  I.  aud  Lord  Falkland  made  trial 
jr"'v— L of  the  Virgilian  lots  a little  before  the  commencement 
of  the  great  civil  war.  The  former  opened  at  that  passage 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  JEneid  where  Dido  predicts  the 
violent  death  of  her  faithless  lover  ; the  latter  at  the  la- 
mentation of  Evander  over  his  son  in  the  eleventh  book ; if 
the  story  be  true,  the  coincidences  between  the  responses 
and  events  are  among  the  most  remarkable  recorded. 

Sortes  Biblictv,  divination  by  the  Bible,  which  the  early 
Christiana  used  instead  of  the  profane  poets.  Nice- 
phoros Gregwas  recommends  the  Psalter  as  the  fittest 
book  for  the  purpose,  but  Cedrenus  informs  us  that  the 
New  Testament  was  more  commonly  used.  St.  Au- 
gustine denounces  this  practice  in  temporal  affairs,  but 
declures  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  had  recourse  to  it 
in  all  cases  of  spiritual  difficulty-  Another  form  of  the 
Biblical  lots  is  to  go  to  a place  of  worship,  and  tukc  as 
un  omen  the  first  passage  of  Scripture  read  by  the  mi- 
nister, or  the  text  from  which  he  preaches.  This  is  no 
uncommon  practice  in  modern  times,  and  it  is  frequently 
vindicated  by  persons  who  ought  to  know  better. 

The  Mussulmans  consult  the  Koran  in  a similar 
manner,  but  they  deduce  their  answer  from  the  seventh 
line  of  the  right-hand  page.  Others  count  how  often 
the  letters  kha  and  sAin  occur  in  the  page ; if  kha  (the 
first  letter  of  kheyr,  “ good”)  predominate,  the  answer 
is  deemed  favourable;  but  if  thin  (the  first  letter  of 
shin,  “evil”)  be  more  frequent,  the  inference  is  that  the 
projects  of  the  inquirer  are  forbidden  or  dangerous. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  these  efforts 
to  obtain  guidance  from  blind  chance;  they  were  once  so 
frequent,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  denounce  them 
from  the  pulpit  as  being  clearly  forbidden  hy  the  divine 
precept,  M Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.’* 
SOSS.  See  Souce. 

SOT,  The  Goth.  sauhU;  A.  S.  suht; 

Sot,  D.  rucht ; Ger.  rucht,  a disease,  a 

So'tttsh,  k licbini,  and  Wachter  conceives  the 
So'msiiLY,  j Ger.  rucht  to  differ  in  nothing  from 
So'ttishxess,  seuche,  except  in  the  manner  of 
So'riE.  forming  it  from  the  verb  sirchen, 

trgrofarr.  Lye  cites  from  P.  T.  v.  493.  " And  there- 
wyth  he  caught  a cardiacle  and  a cold  tot*  Sotie 
(Fr.  sotire)  in  Gower,  toted  priest  in  Chaucer,  &c., 
approach  so  close  to  a disease  of  the  mind,  a diseased 
or  disabled  state  of  mind,  as  to  afford  a conjecture  that 
Eng.  rot,  Fr.  sott  in  their  common  application,  have 
no  other  origin ; unless  we  owe  them  to  the  A.  S.  sroth- 
ian , the  past  participle  of  which  is  sod.  See  Assot,  and 
Besot.  Menage  derives  from  stoito,  Skinner  from  er- 
otieus,  and  Junius  from  the  Hebrew. 

A *of— one  in  a state  of  mental  disease  or  weakness, 
inertness,  stupor,  (with  drink,)  a senseless,  stupid,  infa- 
tuated person,  or  dolt,  a dotard  : or  otherwise  one  sod  or 
sodden  with  drink,  drenched ; an  habitual  drunkard, 
fe  Scottis  I telle  for  R.  Hrunnc,  p.  278. 

The  cause  of  al  yys  caitifte,  comrj)  of  meoy  biuhepex 
That  fuffreo  suche  roller. 

l*itr»  I'louhman,  Tid'm,  fob  160. 

This  rolert  preeat,  who  «*>  gladder  than  he  ? 

Chaucer.  Tke  Chanonet  Ycmatmn  Tale,  v.  16740. 
Bat  he  that  can,  na  ncurr  wo]  him  behaue,  and  hath  vertue 
haboundaunte,  in  manyfold#  mnners,  and  be  not  vrealthcd  with 
aoche  yeart  lrl  ie  goods,  is  boldc  for  a foole.  and  aaied  his  wit  in  but 
rotted.  id.  The  Tertamenl  qf  Lone,  book  i. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


The  nightingale  with  ao  merry  a note  SOT. 

Answered  him.  that  alt  the  wood  rang  '■ 

So  kodemly,  that  as  it  were  a role, 

1 stood  ustuoied.  Chaucer.  The  Hotter  and  tke  Lea/. 

And  as  he  caat  hi*  loke 
Iuto  the  well,  and  hede  toke, 

He  save  the  like  of  hi*  visage. 

And  wende  there  wer  an  ymsga 
Of  suche  a nymphe,  a*  tho  was  faye 
If  herof  that  luue  hi*  herle  assaye 
Began,  s*  it  was  after  sene 
Of  his  to  he,  and  made  him  wen* 

It  were  a woman,  that  he  stghe. 

Gower.  Cm/.  Am.  book  L 

And  bath  with  in  hym  aelfe  so  tamed 
His  herte,  that  all  the  rotie 
Of  lone  for  chiualrio 
He  lefte,  and  be  hym  leef  or  loth, 

To  Troie  forth  with  hem  he  goth. 

Id.  lb.  book  hr. 

To  seen  a man  from  hi*  rstat# 

Through  hi*  tolie  effeminate. 

And  Ictie  that  a man  shall  dooe, 

It  is  a*  hose  ahouo  the  *booe 
To  man,  whicbe  oughte  not  to  be  vied. 

Id.  lb.  book  vil. 

The  girl,  thy  well  chosen  mistress,  perchance  shall  defend  thee, 
when  Baxilius  shall  know  how  thou  hast  rolled  his  mind  with  false- 
hood, ami  falsly  sought  ihs  dishonour  of  hi*  house. 

Sidney.  Hark r . Arcadra,  book  iu. 

The  king  and  the  queen  will  use  so  much  the  more  hate  against 
their  daughter,  a*  they  had  found  themselves  rotted  bv  him  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  lovs.  Id.  k.  book  iv. 

What  heare  ye  of  the  Scottei 

They  make  v*  all  rotter.  * 

Skelton.  My  come  ye  is ot  to  Court. 

I am  rolled, 

Utterly  lost.  My  virgin’s  faith  ho*  Acd  me. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Tiro  jYoMr  Amism,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

When  Jeremy  his  Lamentations  writ, 

They  sought  the  w is  ard  quite  out  of  his  wit, 

Snch  roir  they  were,  as  worthily  to  He 
Lock'd  in  the  chains  of  their  captivity. 

Drayton.  To  Mr.  Georye  Sandy*. 

Nor  stirs  it  him  to  think  on  the  impostor  vile, 

Who  seeming  what  hs’a  not,  doth  sensually  beguile 
The  rnltith  purblind  world. 

7*f.  PotyoOhm,  song  13. 

Menander  the  comirail  pnet  bringeth  in  a husband  upon  th« 
stage,  who  to  reproch  his  wife  for  her  roltirkneue  and  want  of 
sense,  giveth  her  the  tearme  of  Blest. 

Holland.  Pitnie,  book  XX.  ch.  xxii. 

Like  drunken  rate  about  the  streets  we  roam ; 

Well  knows  the  rot  he  has  n certain  home ; 

Yrt  knows  nut  how  to  And  th'  uncertain  place, 

And  blunders  on,  and  staggers  every  pace. 

Dry  den,  Palmmn  and  Arcite, , book  i. 
Nevertheless  though  these  stoiclcs  were  such  tvllitk  corporealista, 
yet  were  tlrey  not  for  alt  that  Atheists. 

Cod  forth.  Intellectual  Syrtem,  book  i.  ch.  iv. 

Plutarch  well  condemns  the  vulgar  both  among  the  Egyptians 
and  Greeks,  for  that  in  their  mournful  solemnities  they  roUtth/y 
attributed  to  the  gods  the  passions  belonging  to  the  fruits  of  lb# 
earth.  Id.  Ib.  book  i.  ch.  iv.  fol.  508. 

Though  they  plainly  confute  themselves  in  all  this,  by  some- 
times acknowledging  matter  aod  motion  infinite  ami  eternal, 
which  argues  either  their  extreme  roltuknert  or  im]>udcnce. 

Id.  lb.  look  i.  ch.  v.  fol.  645. 

It  is  an  unquestioned  fact,  that  the  evangelic  history  of  the  de- 
moniacs hath  given  occasion  to  the  most  scandalous  frauds,  snd 
toihtk  superstitions,  throughout  almost  every  age  of  the  church  ; 
the  whole  trade  of  exorcisms,  accompanied  with  all  the  mummery 
of  frantic  and  fanatic  agitations,  having  arisen  from  thence. 

Hdrburton.  Itorkr,  vol,  x.  p.  160.  Sermon  27, 
b a 
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SOVK. 

REIGN. 


SOVEREIGN,  aJj. 
So'veriiok,  n. 

Sc/VF.RBIONLY, 

So'VKIlKlGNNESS, 

So'vERF.lONTY, 

So’vSBBIQNIZE. 


Fr.  aotiveraigrt  ; one  who 
acknowledge*  no  superior. 
I Cot  grate.  It.  sovrano;  Sp. 
' aoverano  ; Lai.  MUpnmut,  su- 
preme. 

Being 


above  all  other ; 
most  powerful,  most  able,  most  efficacious  ; chief,  prin- 
cipal, predominant. 


Councils  hallo  hero  tyyertgn,  J*at  so  strong  was  of  hondc, 
but  hyro  ao  invite  uo  mon  no  grunt  at  at  undo. 

K.  Gloucester,  p.  15. 


And  pat  foie  of  E«t  Angle  vnderuonge  pete 
Kjng  Egbryjt  to  her  soyeryn,  & seruage  Min  t>ec*. 

Id.  Jb.  p.  258. 


Ys  no  vertue  so  fefr.  of  nine  no  of  profit 

A*  ts  suffrauncc  unernjnhrite.  so  hit  be  for  Codes  luue. 

t ier*  P tankman.  tisum,  foL  225. 


Obey®  gho  to  ghmire  sonereynt,  anil  be  «be  siiget  to  hem,  for 
thei  parfytli  waken  a*  to  gheldingr  reviuu  for  ghuure  soulis,  that 
tlici  do  this  thing  with  ioie  and  not  forrwynge. 

WcHf.  Ebrewi,  ch.  xiti. 

KitHir  he  that  techith  io  fechinge,  he  that  styrith  sufUi  in  ino- 
ne»tinge,  he  that  gyueth  in  symplenew*,  he  that  in  soyerryn  in 
bisyni  »w*,  be  that  hath  mercy  in  gladnoste. 

Id.  B^nnunei,  ch.  xii. 

Crist  » somrainr,  and  the  freest  mene  and  toedintour  betwix 
Crist  and  the  sinner.  Chaycrr.  Tie  fortunes  Tale,  p.  168. 

Mercy,  quod  she,  my  toneraine  lady  quene, 

Kr  that  your  court  depart,  as  doth  me  right. 

2 taughtc  this  answere  unto  this  knight. 

Id.  The  Hi/ of  Bui  he*  Tote,  v.  6630. 
But  tQMrraianetse  ayenwarde  shulde  thinke  in  this  wise,  1 am 
fmuunt  of  these  creatures  to  me  delinervd.  not  lard  but  defendour; 
not  matstcr  but  infourmer ; not  pnss*  Bsour  but  in  poNsessvon. 

hi.  The  Testament  of  Lout,  bonk  ii. 
My  liege  lady,  generally,  quod  he, 

Wooten  di-sirm  to  han  lortTaiwrfcc, 

As  well  otct  hir  husbond,  as  hir  love, 

And  for  to  ben  in  maistrie  him  abuve. 

Id.  The  mf  of  Bathes  Tale,  X.  6619. 
But  soverainly  dame  Pertelote  shrighf, 

Fill  louder  than  did  Hawlrubuliea  wi£ 

Whan  that  hire  husbond  hadde  ylust  his  lif. 

H.  The  Xannet  Pretties  Tale,  t,  15368, 
For  thy  if  that  thou  wilt  purehaee, 

Howe  that  thou  might  enuie  floe, 

Acqueint  the  with  chartin', 

Whichc  is  the  vertue  sayermne. 

Gower.  C-onf.  Am.  book  iii. 
Then  afterwards  he  in  his  stead  did  raigne  ; 

But  shortly  was  by  Coyll  in  butteill  slaine  ; 

Who  after  long  debate,  since  Lucie's  tyme, 

W as  of  the  Britons  first  crownd  syotrame. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qyeene,  book  ii.  can.  10, 
— — Be  it  so,  since  he 
Who  now  is  sovran  can  dispose  and  bid 
W bat  shall  be  right. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  i,  1.  250, 
The  antique  world,  in  his  first  flouring  youth, 

Fowml  no  defect  in  his  Creators  grace  ; 

But  with  glad  thmnkcs,  anil  unrepnnred  truth. 

The  guifts  of  soteraine  bounty  did  embrace. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qyeene,  book  ii.  can.  7 , 
Yet  rightfull  kingdomc  she  had  none  at  all, 

Ne  heritage  of  native  moeramtie  ; 

But  did  usurpe  with  wrong  and  tyrannic 
Upon  the  ecopier  which  she  now  dnJ  hold. 

Id.  Jb.  book  L.  can.  4. 


Host.  Your  ladyship,  and  alt  your  train  are  welcome. 
Lady  F.  I thank  my  hearty  host. 

Host.  So  is  your  sovereignty, 

Madam,  I wish  you  joy  of  your  new  gown. 

Ben  Joasw *.  The  New  Inn,  act  iu  sc.  I. 


King  Milieus.  Theseus,  Hispan,  and  SO  VE  - 

Pniloctes  did  uo  lease;  RKltiN 

But  H'ueraHfnlie  the  so  tine  of  Joue  — 

Bcstird  him  in  the  preste.  SOUL. 

H amer.  Albion's  England,  hook  ii.  v 
The  fee  of  the  duchy  of  Brelayne  is  of  so  noble  a condycion, 
that  soucrnygnrly  then:  ought  none  to  enterprise  any  mater  there, 
but  al  onclv  their  owne  natural!  lorda. 

lewd  Berners.  Froissart.  Cronyeie,  vol.  ii.  ch-  181. 

Her  royalties  were  spacious,  as  tovemgnising  over  many  towns 
and  provinces.  Sir  T.  Herbert.  TYureltrr,  p.  84. 

Nimrod  was  the  first  that  sovereign! zed  over  men. 

Id.  lb.  p.  226. 

O.  impudent,  regardful  of  thy  own, 

WhoMe  thoughts  are  center'd  on  thyself  alone, 

Adiaoc'd  to  sovereign  sway,  for  better  ends 
Thau  thus  like  abject  slaves  to  treat  thy  friends. 

Dry  den.  Homer.  I hud,  book  i. 

• ■ ■ — - For  Jove's  own  tree, 

That  bold*  the  woods  in  awful  sovereignty. 

Requires  a depth  of  lodging  in  the  ground  ; 

And,  next  the  lower  slues,  a bed  profound  , 

High  as  his  topmast  boughs  to  heaven  ascend. 

So  low  his  roots  to  hell's  dominion  tend. 

Id.  Fwfii.  Georgies,  book  ii. 

Mkl.  How  does  that  laogh  become  ray  face  ? 

Pull,  sovereignty  well,  madam. 

Mat.  Sovereignty  ! Let  me  die,  that’s  not  ami  by. 

That  word  shall  not  be  yours ; 1*11  invent  it,  and 
bring  it  up  myerlf. 

Dtydm.  Marriage  A-la-Mode,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

For  the  serious  persuasion  of  a witness,  who  seeth  in  secret,  of 
an  omnipotent  Sovereign  equally  benevolent,  wise,  just,  and  Indy, 
must  inconceivably  animate  tu  every  thing  good,  and  deter  from 
every  thing  evil. 

Seeker.  Haris,  vol.  iL  p. 402.  Sermon  27. 

The  parliaments  ador’d  an  bended  knees 
The  soe'mgniy,  they  were  conven'd  to  ptasae  ; 

Whate'er  was  ask’d,  too  timid  to  resist. 

Complied  with,  and  were  graciously  dismiss'll. 

Chopper.  Expostulation. 

They  fthe  Israelites]  would  have  a king  who  would  determine 
sovereignty,  and  command  their  armies. 

Harburian.  Barks,  Vo L v.  p.  88.  The  Divine  Legation,  book  V. 
sec.  3. 


SOUGH,  n.  i.  e.  a sew  or  sewer. 

But  if  there  bo,  yet  could  not  such  mine*,  without  great  pains 
ami  chargos,  if  at  all,  be  wrought ; the  delfs  would  be  eu  flown 
with  waters,  (it  being  impossible  to  make  any  addits  or  sought  to 
drain  Uwm,)  that  no  gins  or  machines  could  suffice  to  lay  and 
keep  them  dry.  Bay.  On  the  Creation,  part  ii. 

SOUL,  n.  1 Chaucer  writes  also  taule;  Goth. 

Son.,  r.  > striirala ; A . S.  towel,  satcl,  tatcul,  savl ; 

Sou'lless.  J D.  aiele  ; Ger,  arete  ; Sw,  aitrl.  Junius 
suspects  it  to  be  an  elegant  compound  to  denote  the  well 
of  life,  from  Gr.  Jaw,  I live,  and  train,  a well  or  foun- 
tain. Ihra  suspected  some  etymological  connection  be- 
tween «>/,  anima , and  turif,  iptt,  self.  We  use  aoul  as 
equivalent  to 

The  spirit,  the  breath  of  life  ; the  animating  or  vital 
principle  or  power ; an  animated,  intellectual,  or  in- 
telligent being. 

Sout-acot,  A.  S.  Mictl-sccat,  xaicl-toeot,  money  paid 
at  the  opening  of  the  grave  to  the  parish  priest  for  the 
good  of  the  deceased’*  aoul.  Somner. 

ba  Pope  here  of  was  glad,  $t  twei  holy  mon  hym  senile, 

Fagan  and  Dnnian,  hys  mute  for  to  amende 

fra*  rygt  bi  lent  hym  tagta,  and  jef  hym  C'r istendom. 

R.  (itoucerter,  p.  73. 

xe  aeggep  soji  my  tonte  quaji  ich,  ich  have  ne^'eu  hit  ofte 
Her  stop  no  )>)  ngr  so  amerte.  ne  ffmetle}  so  fonb* 

As  shame.  /Vr*  Plouhtnan.  Pi  non,  p.  228. 

- Such  a barn  was  ybere.  in  Bcthlcrm  pe  cyte 
pat  mannet  aoute  abulde  save,  and  symic  devtruye. 

Id.  h.  p.  352. 
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SOUL.  for  what  profitith  it  to  a mann*  if  he  wynno  al  th«  world  and 

_m~  j suffrfl  pvyring  of  hi*  souk  t or  what  chaungyng  schal  a man  j»ive 

for  hi*  svulet  hid  if.  Mallkrw,  ch. M 

What  shall  it  profyt  a man,  thoughe  he  should  wynn*  all  the 
whole  world*  yf  he  loom  hi*  o»nc  sou/e  t Or  el*  what  shall  a man 
glue  to  redetr.e  hy*  souk  agaioe  with  ail  f 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

And  all  that  wrought  is  with  a skilful  thought, 

The  gost,  that  from  the  fader  pan  precede, 

Hath  touled  hem  withonten  any  drvde. 

Chatter r.  Thr  Seevnd  A’wmri  Tok,  r,  15795. 
Who  so  can  wel  viulcretaod,  ia  shapen  to  be  aaued  in  so*led 
blyme.  Id.  The  Teilauwnt  of  haw,  book  iii. 

For  thy  good  is  whyle  a man  may 
Echone  to  setta  peace  with  other 
And  louen  at  hi*  owu«  brother 
So  maie  he  wynne  world**  wellhe, 

And  aftirwarde  his  smle  helthe, 

Gosper.  Conf.  Am.  Prologue. 
The  perfitt  forme,  that  God  hathc  grnten  to  ether  naan. 

Or  other  beast,  dissolve  it  shall  to  earth  wher  it  began ; 
And  who  can  tell  yf  that  the  sowie  of  man  amende. 

Or  with  the  body  of  it  dye,  and  to  the  gruun  dneenrte. 

Surrey.  Ecc/emastn,  ch.  iii. 

. ■ ■■  Thou  hast  giv’n  me  to  possess 

Life  in  myself  for  ever,  by  thee  1 live. 

Though  now  to  death  1 yield,  and  am  his  due 
All  that  of  me  can  die,  yet  that  debt  paid. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathsom  grave 
His  prey,  nor  suffer  my  unspotted  soule 
For  ever  with  corruption  there  to  dwell. 

.M lit  an.  Paradise  Loti,  book  iii.  L 243. 


« Woman  ia  her  name,  of  man 

Ext  racted ; for  this  cause  he  shall  forego 
Father  and  mother,  and  to  his  wife  adhere  ; 

And  they  shall  be  one  flesh,  one  heart,  one  smile. 

Id.  Jh.  book  viii.  1.  >196. 
But  to  guide  nations  in  the  way  of  truth 
By  saving  doctrine,  and  from  errour  lead 
To  know,  and,  knowing,  worship  God  aright, 
la  yet  more  kingly,  this  attract  a the  sow/. 

Governs  the  inner  man,  the  nobler  part. 

Id.  Parudite  Begmned,  book  Li.  L 473. 
Who,  comming  to  that  sotrle-diseated  knight, 

Could  hardly  him  intreat  to  tell  his  grief; 

Which  knowne,  and  all,  that  nuyd  his  heavie  aprigbt. 

Well  search! , eftsoonvs  he  gan  apply  relief 
Of  salvea  and  med'einea,  which  had  pusting  tuief. 

Spenser.  Fuene  Qmrette,  buoa  i.  can.  10. 
By  East  and  West  let  France  and  England  mount, 

Their  battering  canon  charged  to  the  muuthre. 

Till  their  mote- fearing  clamour*  haue  braid'd  downe 
The  flkntie  ribbes  of  this  contemptuous  citie. 

Shakspeare.  King  John,  uct  ii.  sc.  2.  fid.  C. 

■ 1 » Oh  ilsue,  of  no  more  trust 

Then  lone  that’*  hyr’d  f*  What  guest  thou  hacke,  ja  shalt 
Go  barke  I warrant  thee  ; but  lie  catch  thine  eye* 

Though  they  had  wing*.  Slaur,  soutedeme  villain,  dog. 

Id.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  ▼.  sc.  2.  foL  366. 

Unto  the  first  of  these  [parts  of  human  knowledge]  the  con- 
sideration of  the  original  of  the  soul,  whether  it  be  native  or  adven- 
tive,  and  how  far  it  is  exempted  from  laws  of  matter  and  the 
immortality  thereof,  and  many  other  points  do  appertain ; which 
have  been  not  more  laboriously  inquired  than  variously  reported  ; 
so  as  the  travel  taken  there,  accuse  ch  to  have  been  rather  in  a maze 
than  in  a way. 

Bacon.  Advancement  of  learning,  voL  i.  part  ii  fol.  71. 

Yea  we  are  guilty  of  soul-murder,  which  is  ao  much  the  more 
heinous  by  how  much  the  saw/  ia  more  precious  than  the  body. 

Hopkins.  Works,  fol.  36/.  Brotherly  AdmonUmn. 

But  taking,  as  we  ordinarily  now  do,  (to  the  dark  concerning 
these  matters.)  the  soul  of  man  for  an  immaterial  substance  mde- 
pemlcot  from  matter,  and  indrflerent  alike  to  it  all,  there  can  from 
the  nature  of  things  bn  no  absurdity  at  all  to  suppose  that  the 
same  soul  may.  at  different  times,  be  united  to  different  bodies,  and 
with  them  make  up,  for  that  time,  one  man. 

I aide.  Works,  voL  L fol.  152.  Of  Identity  end  Diversity. 

When  we  speak  of  the  soul  as  ertaied  naturally  immortal,  wo 


mean  that  it  is  hy  the  divine  pleasure  mated  such  a suhVance,  aa  SOUL, 
not  having  in  itself  any  composition  or  other  particles  of  c«mip-  — 
tion,  will  naturally,  or  of  itself  continue  for  ever;  that  is,  will  not  SOU* 

hy  any  natural  decay,  or  by  any  power  of  nature,  he  dissolv'd  or  LANG  I A. 
, destroyed ; but  yrt  neverthel***  depends  continually  upon  God,  - «—  y n_  * 
who  has  power  to  destroy  or  annihilate  it,  if  be  should  an  think  fit. 

Clarke,  letter  to  Mr.  Doduell. 

My  surrey  of  man  I shall  Iwgin  with  the  sou!  of  man  by  reason 
it  ia  hi*  most  noble  part,  the  copy  of  the  divine  image  in  us  ; in 
which  we  have  enough  to  fill  us  with  admirat.on  of  the  munifi- 
cence, power,  and  wisdom  of  the  infinite  Creator,  when  we  con- 
template the  noble  faculties  of  this  our  superiour  part. 

Her  ham.  Phytiva-Tkrolxjy,  book  V.  eh.  i. 

Yet  still  you  travel  with  unwearied  toil, 

And  range  around  the  realm  without  control. 

Among  my  suns  for  proselytes  to  prowl, 

And  here  and  there  you  snap  some  silly  ns/. 

Dry  dm.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  part  ii. 

And  sura,  if  aught  below  the  seats  divine 
Can  touch  immortals,  ’tis  a tout  like  thine  ; 

A soul  supreme,  in  each  hard  instance  try'd, 

Above  all  pain,  all  anger,  ami  all  pride; 

The  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath. 

The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death. 

Pamell.  To  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

In  like  manner  he  resolved  that  the  wul  of  the  world  (for  suck 
a thing  is  always  supposed  by  him)  was  not  made  by  God  out  of 
nothing  neither,  nor  out  of  any  thing  inanimate  and  soulless  pre- 
existing, but  out  of  a pre-sxiAting,  disorderly  soul,  was  brought 
into  an  orderly  and  regular  frame. 

Cudwortk.  Intellectual  System,  hook  i.  eh.  rv.  fid  215. 

To  say,  that  though  none  of  the  na-t*  alone  have  life  in  them, 
yet  the  conjunction  of  them  altogether  makeih  life.  Is  absurd ; it 
being  impossible  that  life  and  soul  should  result  from  a congeries 
of  lifeless  and  sanies*  [soul-less]  things  ; or  that  mindless  things  put 
together  should  beget  mind.  Id.  lb.  l ook  i.  ch.  v.  fol.  823. 

Four  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  concerning  the 
origin  of  human  souls.  1.  That  they  are  eternal  and  divine:  2. 

That  they  were  created  in  a separate  state  of  existence,  before  their 
nnion  with  the  body:  3.  That  they  have  been  propagated  from 
the  original  stock  ot  Adam,  who  contained  in  himself  ihe  mental 
aa  well  a*  the  corporeal  seed  of  his  posterity : 4.  That  each  soul 
is  occasionally  created  and  embodied  in  the  moment  of  couceptiou. 

Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fait  of  the  Homan  Empire,  ch.  xlvii. 

The  second  best  chattel  was  reserved  to  the  church  as  a mor- 
tuary ; and  in  the  laws  of  King  Canute  this  mortuary  is  called 
soul- scot,  ( satd-sceat .)  or  symbolum  animus 

Waeksione.  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  book  it.  ch.  xxviii. 

SOULAMIA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by  La- 
marck from  Soulamon,  the  native  name  of  the  plant. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  MrmadclpUia , order  Hexatulria , 
and  the  natural  family  of  Polysalrte.  Generic  cha- 
racter: calyx  of  five  sepals,  three  outer  ones  small,  two 
inner  ones  larger  and  concave ; petal  one,  concave ; 
stamens  six ; capsule  compressed,  suberuse,  orbicular, 
emurginate,  two-celled,  not  opening ; seeds  exalbumi- 
nous. 

This  genus  contains  only  one  known  species,  S. 
amara , a shrub,  a native  of  the  Moluccas  and  Java. 

The  leaves  are  quite  entire,  and  crowded;  the  racemes 
short  and  axillary,  and  the  flowers  white. 

SOULANGIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Brogniart  alter  M.  Soulangc  Bod  in,  a nurseryman  near 
Paris.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Prntandria , order  Mono- 
eynia,  and  the  natural  family  of  Rftamiteee.  Generic  cha- 
racter : tube  of  calyx  obconical,  adnate  to  the  ovarium  ; 
limb  five-cleft;  petals  five,  cucullate;  stamens  hidden 
under  the  petals  ; anthers  reniform,  one-celicd ; disk 
epigynous,  pentagonal,  fleshy  ; style  simple,  crowned  by 
a three-toothed  stigma ; fruit  inferior,  marked  above  by  a 
large  areola,  containing  three  seeds. 

A genus  divided  from  Phylica,  consisting  of  about 
twelve  species,  all  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  alternate,  usually  cordate,  or  lanceolate 
5 B 2 
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SOU-  leaves,  which  are  woolly  beneath ; flowers  in  the  axils  of 
'•  the  upper  leaves,  fi.  buxi folia  and  S.  panieulata  are 
SOUND  common  *pccwa  >n  our  green-houses. 

> — . SOU'LDER,  n.  i Fr.  touldrr  ; It.  saldare  ; Sp. 

Sou  lder,  v.  \-toldar,  (to  soldar  metal,  quisi' 

Soulderino,  n.  I solidar,  to  make  solid.) 

To  consolidate  ; to  unite,  to  close,  or  fasten ; confirm 
or  amend. 

And  he  [Petir]  took  hym  hitbe  righthond  and  heuyde  hym  ap; 
and  an i M>n  h:*e  and  hue  feet  were  modtd  tugidre,  (ewt- 

Artnutar  sum,  and  he  Icpfud*  and  stood  and  wandnde. 

WitSf.  The  Dtdss  of  Apostts,  ch.  iiL 

But  to  toder  rich  gold,  there  Lt  a proper  glow  or  sodcr  made, 
with  an  addition  of  pud  and  the  seventh  part  of  silver  to  the  rest 
above  named,  and  all  the  name  stamped  and  united  togidre. 

Holland.  Phme,  book  xxxiii.  ch.  v. 

And  since  I am  entred  into  the  feat  of  sodnmg,  it  were  verie 
meet  and  convenient  to  annex  unto  this  present  discourse  all 
things  cite  concerning  it,  that  wee  may  under  one  view  behold  the 
admirable  works  of  nature  in  thia  kind.  The  sorter  of  gold  then 
it  borax,  which  I have  shewed  olreadie.  Iron  is  todred  with  the 
stifle  potters’  cloy  SI  gills.  Brasse  ore,  &c.  Id.  /A. 

For  trials  inform  us,  that  this  will  run  with  so  moderate  a heat, 
as  often  needs  not  endanger  the  melting  of  thin  and  delicate  pieces 
of  work  that  are  to  he  tadered;  and  if  this  silver-wx/er  be  so  well 
made,  as  some  1 can  show,  you  may  with  it  ooder  even  upon  soder 
itself,  made  the  ordinary  way  with  braes  and  spelter,  and  so  tiil 
up  those  little  holes  or  crannies  that  may  have  been  left  or  made 
in  the  first  ttulenng.  ami  are  nut  safely  to  be  mended,  but  by  a 
soder  more  easily  fusible  than  the  first. 

Bogle,  t forks,  vol.  iii.  fol.  451.  I might  into  Trades. 

SOUND,  it.  1 Anciently  written  soune.  Fr. 

Sound,  tf.  ! non,  tonner  ; It  tuono,  sonare  ; Sp. 

So'unding,  n.  r son,  sonar ; Lai.  tonus,  from  tonus ; 
So'undles?.  J Gr.  ror-ttr.  to  stretch  or  draw  out ; 
(ec.  the  voice.  See  the  Quotation  from  Locke.) 

As  far  as  sounclh  unto  honr*t*t ; as  far  a$  harmo- 
nizeth  with,  is  in  unison  or  concord  with — honesty. 

To  sound,  sc.  as  a signal  or  token ; to  direct,  to  be- 
token. to  tend. 

I prove  it  thus,  for  in  none  other  space 
Of  all  this  toune,  save  only  in  this  place, 

Feele  I no  wind,  that  someth  so  like  jniiM, 

Jt  saitb,  Alas,  why  twined  he  we  twaine. 

Chameer,  Troslus  and  Crete  nit,  hook  V. 

A baggv  pipe  wcl  coude  he  bluwe  and  tome. 

IiL  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tala , V.  567. 
This  worthy  monke  toke  all  in  patience. 

And  said*,  I wol  dim  all  my  diligence, 

As  («ir  as  sauneik  into  bonesfee, 

To  tellrn  you  a tale,  or  two  or  three. 

Id.  The  Monk* t Prologue,  V.  13948. 

And  of  the  harp* 

The  mery  whiche  is  to  like ; 

That  fondc  Psolius  forth  with  phisike. 

Hotter . Corn/,  Am.  book  ir 

■ ■ The  science  of  inusike, 

That  U-aeheth  rpon  harmonie 
A man  to  maken  melodic 
By  voice  and  tome  of  instrument. 

Through  notes  of  accordement.  Id.  lb.  hook  vi. 

No  looger  Fame  could  held  her  peace,  but  blew  a blast*  so  kighe, 
That  made  an  eccbo  in  the  nvre,  and  naming  through  the  skie. 

Poems  of  One.  A act.  A Prone  of  Mistress  R. 

And  curry  man  was  warned  to  be  redy  at  the  fyrtt  tentndyng  of 
Die  tnunpette. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Cronyclc , roL  i.  ch.  xviii. 
Dismayed  with  so  desperate  deadly  wound 
And  eke  impatient  of  unwonted  payne 
He  towdty  brmyd  with  Iwastly  yelling  catena/. 

That  all  the  fieklts  rebel  k>wc<l  agamc. 

Open  ter.  Faerie  Qurene,  book  i.  can-  8. 

The  league  was  in  solcmoe  wise  confirmed,  aud  inch  punished 
As  had  doooe  ani*  thing  mending  to  the  breach  of  the  same. 

Holm  tfied.  Hu  tone  of  Scotland.  Ft  rt/ haru. 


And  what  you  know  we  take  delight  to  bear,  SOUNDl 

That  you  are  ever  samanbng  in  our  ear j v — ly— > 

And  yet  to  vhameless,  when  you  tempt  us  thos, 

To  lay  the  fault  on  beauty  and  on  us. 

Drayton.  Epistle  of  Mrs.  Short  to  Edward  IF. 

The  nature  of  sounds  hath  in  some  sort  been  inquired,  as  far  as 
coneerarth  musick,  but  ths  nature  of  sounds  in  general  hath  been 
superficially  observed.  It  is  one  of  the  subtlest  pieces  of  nature 
Baetm.  Sat  nr  ml  History,  see.  114. 

But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  liibla  bees, 

And  leaue  them  huny-lessc. 

Ant.  Not  stinglcssc  too. 

But*.  O yes,  and  stneudlesse  too  ; 

For  yuu  hour  stolae  their  butting,  Antony, 

And  very  wisely  threat  before  you  sting. 

Shahsprare.  Joints  Cersar,  act  V.  SC.  1.  fol-  127. 

That  which  is  conveyed  into  the  brain  by  the  ear  is  called 
sound ; though,  in  truth,  till  it  cume  to  roach  and  affect  the  percep- 
tive part,  it  be  nothing  but  motion.  The  motion,  which  produces 
in  us  the  perception  of  sound,  is  a vibration  of  the  air,  caused  by  an 
exceeding  short,  hut  quick,  tremulous  motion  of  the  body,  from 
which  it  is  propagated  ; and  therefore  we  consider  and  denominate 
them  as  bodies  svundsng. 

Locke.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  ch.  xL 

Our  author  seems  to  sound  a charge,  and  begins  like  the  clangor 
of  a trumpet.  Dry  den.  Dedication  to  the  .Essen. 

Every  articulate  word  is  a different  modification  of  sound  - by 
which  we  see,  that  from  the  sense  of  hearing  by  such  modifications 
the  mind  may  be  furniihcd  with  distinct  ideas  to  almost  an  infi- 
nite number. 

Locke.  Of  the  Human  Under  standing,  book  ii.  eh.  xviii. 

Keep  to  your  subject  close  in  sit  you  say  ; 

Nor  for  a sounding  sentence  ever  stray. 

Dry  den.  The  Art  of  Poetry,  ch.  I. 

Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 
Inspiration  breath’d  around  ; 

Every  shade  and  hallow’d  fountain 
Murmur'd  deep  a solemn  sound. 

Gray.  The  Progress  of  Pony. 

Sound,  v.  T A.  S.  sund,  mare,  f return,  vadum. 

Sound,  n.  I Fr.  sonde,  tender ; Sp .sondar.  To 

So'undino,  n.  j prove,  try,  feel,  search  the  depth  or 

So'undless.  J bottom  of.  The  A.  S.  sundrian, 
syndrian , (to  sunder,)  is  to  separate,  to  divide,  to  dis- 
tinguish ; and,  consequently,  to  discriminate,  to  investi- 
gate, to  examine,  and  hence,  (as  Cotgruvc,) 

To  prove,  try,  feel,  search  the  depth  or  bottom  of. 

Sound,  a bay  or  frith,  (sinus,)  the  Glossarist  to  G. 

Douglas  says,  *•  is  any  great  indraught  of  the  sea  betwixt 
two  headlands,  where  there  is  no  passage  through,  os 
the  entrance  into  the  Baltick  between  Denmark  and 
Norway  is  eminently  called (betwixt  two  headlands, 

*.  e.  dividing,  separating  them.)  Wachter  rejects  this 
Etymology,  without  reason. 

Sound  of  a fish,  the  swimming  bladder ; A.  S.  sund, 
natatio , is  probably  from  the  A.  S.  verb  swimman. 

The  Pool  of  Siloa  ( nalaloria ) is  in  the  Goth,  version 
swumta. 

A sond,  Fr,  sonde,  U also  a probe. 

And  from  aloft*  the  steward*  of  our  state, 

(Ths  sounding  plumbe)  in  haste  poet*  hast  must  raungc, 

To  trye  the  depth  and  goodness*  of  our  gate. 

Gasctngne.  Voyage  into  Holland*.  Amen  1572. 

And  whylcs  I hearken  what  ths  vs v lent  saye. 

The  mender  sings,  is  dame  two  foil  no  more. 

Id.  lb. 

Past  Then  I,  u one  that  am  the  tongue  of  these 
To  sound  the  pur  poses  of  all  their  hearts. 

Shuktpeare.  John,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Jam.  Though  there  were  an  ambush 

laid  for  my  life,  l’lc  on  and  sound  this  secret. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Spanish  Curate,  act  itL  sc.  4. 

Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  un  afloat, 

Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  cloth  ride. 

Shakrpearc.  Sonnet  SO* 
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BOUND.  Much  like  a man,  who  dreaming  in  hit  »twpo 

r f That  h«  is  falling  from  acme  muuntaine  steep© 

Into  a saundlesse  lake,  about  whose  brim 
A'thouaand  crocotltlea  doe  watte  for  him. 

Urgent.  Bn  t aimin' s Past  omit,  book  ii.  *ong  2. 

We  continued  this  courae  till  the  following  night,  and  then  fm> 
quently  brought  to,  tn  try  if  wo  were  ia  to ending* ; but  it  was  the 
5tb  of  November,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  before  wo  struck  ground, 
and  then  we  had  furtj-two  fathom,  and  a bottom  of  grry  sand 
mixed  with  shells. 

An**.  foyajrt,  book  iii.  ch.  vi.  p.  462. 

Tis  very  probable  that  the  great  bending  between  New  Holland 
and  New  Guinea  may  have  both  riv ere  and  lagunes,  wh*h  may 
cause  these  great  tide* ; or  else  there  majr  be  a passage  of  the  sea 
Vetween  both  places,  as  at  i*  laid  down  in  some  draughts;  or  if 
neither  of  these,  there  may  be  at  least  a Urge  and  d©e|>  sound. 

D ampler.  Foyagtt,  part  UL  ch.  viiL  p.  98. 

My ’orders  to  Mr.  Burney  were  fitit  to  look  well  into  East  Bay, 
and  then  to  proceed  to  Grass  Cove,  the  place  to  which  Mr.  Row© 
ha<l  been  sent ; and  if  he  heard  nothing  of  the  boat  there,  to  go 
further  up  the  round,  and  come  back  along  the  west  shore. 

CoJt.  ioyaget,  voL  iv.  book  iv.  ch.  viii.  p.  229. 

Sound, "ad;.  l A.  S.  *ujtd,  gerund  ; D.  ghtsond , 

So'undly,  >Ger.  sund,  gtmnd  ; Sw.  aitlra.  Wach* 

Soundness.  I ter  refers  to  the  Gr.  ©arc,  and  Lat. 
sanus  ; Ihrc  to  the  I At  sanus  only.  In  A.  S.  it  is  also 
tund-fulL,  gaundfult,  integer,  sanus,  prosprrvs.  It 
may  be  from  the  A.  S.  sunder,  divieus,  distinclus , di- 
vided, distinct,  or  separate,  sc.  from  all  other,  and  con- 
sequently, entile,  whole. 

Whole;  wholesome;  healed  or  healthy;  robust, 
strong ; fixed  or  fast : sound  is  also  used  as  equivalent 
to  sane , — wise,  judicious. 

Lo,  he  wide,  puck  pud©  mo  sam  ded  kyng  some, 

And  get  ich  habbe  leuer  sam  ded  hem  oucrcome, 
ban  hoi  and  sand  be  oucrcome. 

A.  Gloucester,  p.  163. 

■ — So  fareth  hit  by  be  rjfghtful 

Jiiiuh  he  falle  he  fatkp  nat.  bote  as  ho  tulle  in  a bote 
jnt  ay  is  saf  and  sounds.  Jut  *utej>  with  jane  pe  horde 
Sot  hit  fnreb  quab  be  f rore.  by  ryghtful  raannes  folljnge. 

Pirn  Plauhman,  Ft  turn,  fol.  168. 


To  Rome  is  come  this  holy  creature. 

And  ftadeth  thcr  hire  freudes  hole  and  sound. 

Chaucer,  The  Aha  rtf  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5j69. 
Now  God  that  art  of  trouth  soveraiue, 

And  sent  how  I lie  for  trouth  bound, 

So  sore  knit  in  lours  fyrie  chaine. 

Knen  at  the  death  through  gyrte  with  many  a wound. 
That  likrly  are  neuer  for  to  sound. 

id.  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,  p.  34 1 . 
And  when  she  eyth  without™  dredo 
21 ir  lorde  vpun  his  owne  ground*. 

That  he  was  come  safe  and  round e, 

In  all  this  world*  ne  might  b© 

A gladder  woman  than  was  she. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am . book  vi. 
The  enroll  steele.  which  tbrild  her  dying  hart, 

Fell  softly  forth,  as  of  his  owne  aecorde ; 

And  the  wyde  wound,  which  lately  did  dispart 
Her  bleeding  bmt  and  riven  bowels  gord. 

Was  dosed  up,  as  it  had  not  hcene  aor’d  ; 

And  every  part  to  safety  full  aosmif. 

As  the  were  never  hurt,  was  soane  restor’d. 

Spotter.  Faerie  Quern*,  book  ii.  can.  12. 
■ - - But  if  pride  now 

Should  cmlch  a fall  in  what  I am  attempting, 

Tis  but  a proverb  sound  and  a neck  brolcrn. 

Beaumont  end  Fletcher.  Women  Pleas'd,  act  i.  sc.  3. 
Nor  will  it  ought  empaift  a king  to  give  a sound  content 
To  any  subject  soundly  wrong’d. 

Chapman,  llomrr.  Iliad,  book  xix. 
Hast  thou  a living  soul,  a human  sense, 

To  like,  dislike,  prove,  order,  ami  dispense  ? 

The  depth  of  reason  soundly  to  advise, 

To  lova  things  good  ; things  hurtful  to  despise  ? 
l>rayton.  The  Black  Prince  to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury. 


Ban.  My  thankei  and  dutie  are  your  rosiest irt. 

Kin.  I would  I hud  that  corpurall  toon  Incite  now. 

As  when  tliy  father,  ami  my  selfe,  in  friendship 
First  tride  our  souldiership. 

Shahtfieare.  AlTs  Well  That  Emit  Well,  fol  232. 

I will  not  answer  for  the  acuteness,  much  less  for  the  sound- 
ness of  his  distinction. 

II  dierland.  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  238.  The  Sacramental  Prod  of  the 
Eucharist  explained. 

So  the  French,  when  our  generals  soundly  did  pay  'em, 
Went  triumphant  to  church,  and  sang  stoutly  Te  Deutn. 

Swift.  A Left-hamled  Letter. 

Coiirteausncis  is  the  skin  and  outside  of  virtue,  and  though  a 
man  would  wish  in  the  first  place  to  enjoy  vigour  of  Hmh*  and 
soundness  a(  constitution,  yet  if  he  can  have  a good  skin  too  it  is  no 
detriment  to  his  puriniu. 

Search,  Light  of  Nature,  vol-  i.  part  ii.  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  322. 

SOUNDING,  in  Navigation,  denotes  the  act  of 
taking  the  sea’s  depth  by  means  of  the  line  and  lead. 

Thongh  this  practice  must  have  been,  in  some  degree, 
coeval  with  the  art  of  navigation,  it  is  very  sparingly 
noticed  by  ancient  authors.  It  is,  however,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  ii.  5.  and  2S.  where  the  name  of  the 
sounding-line  occurs,  (varcnrnfXTnjfurj,  see  T.ambiu  in 
PlauL  Aulul.  p.  184.)  and  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul’s 
shipwreck  at  Melita,  where  the  verb  occurs 
which  expresses  the  act  of  sounding.  Jly  modern  navi- 
gators it  is  justly  regarded  as  an  operation  of  paramount 
necessity,  especially  when  near  the  coast,  during  the  night, 
or  in  foggy  weather,  or  where  there  is  a suspicion  of  rocks 
or  shoals  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  many  parts  of  the 
ocean  the  depth  is  too  great  to  be  explored  by  the  methods 
commonly  employed  on  shipboard,  in  which  localities  a 
vessel  is  said  to  be  *'  out  of  Soundings.*’  In  others,  ns 
for  example  in  the  Channel,  the  German  Ocean,  over  the 
Bank  of  Newfoundland,  &c.,  where  the  average  depth 
is  moderate,  the  line  and  lead  are  in  frequent  requisition  ; 
and  the  depth,  as  ascertained  by  a number  of  observa- 
tions, is  marked  on  the  best  mariners’  charts. 

The  lead  used  in  Sounding  is  commonly  of  the  shape 
of  a lengthened  cone,  with  a sort  of  handle  at  the  top 
to  which  the  line  is  secured,  and  a hollow  space  at  the 
bottom,  which,  when  the  lead  is  used,  is  generally  armed, 
that  is  to  say  filled  with  tallow,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  bottom  by  ttieuns  of  the  shells,  sand,  ooze, 
or  other  substances  adhering  to  it  when  brought  up. 
Two  kinds  of  plummet  are  employed ; the  hand-lead  of 
eight  or  nine  pounds  for  moderate  depths,  and  the  deep- 
sea  lead,  weighing  twenty-five  pounds  or  upwards, 
where  many  fathoms  of  line  are  required.  The  process 
of  taking  the  depth  with,  the  hand-lead  is  very  simple,  as 
will  be  perceived  from  the  following  description,  extracted 
from  Falconer’s  Dictionary. 

" Sounding  by  the  hand-lead,  which  is  by  seamen 
called  heaving  the  lead,  is  generally  performed  by  a man 
who  stands  in  the  main-chains  to  windward.  Having 
the  line  all  ready  to  run  out  without  interruption  he 
holds  it  nearly  at  the  distance  of  a fathom  from  the 
plummet,  and  having  swung  the  latter  backwards  and 
forwards  three  or  four  times  in  order  to  acquire  the 
greater  velocity,  he  swings  it  round  his  head,  and  thence 
as  far  forward  os  necessary ; so  that,  by  the  lead’s  sink- 
ing while  the  ship  advances,  the  litre  may  be  almost  per- 
pendicular when  it  reaches  the  bottom.  The  person 
hounding  then  proclaims  the  depth  of  the  water  in  a kind 
of  song,  resembling  the  cry  of  hawkers  in  a city.  Thus, 
if  the  mark  of  five  fathoms  is  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  he  calls  " By  the  mark  five  ! ” And,  as  there  is  no 
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SOIND<  mark  at  four,  sir,  eight,  he  estimates  those  numbers, 

auJ  calls  “By  the  dip  four!  "4c.  1 the  judges  it  tube 

SCUR.  a ll”art"r  ur  a bait  more  than  any  particular  number,  he 
calls  ‘ And  a quarter  five!'  « and  a half  four ! ' &c.  If 
he  conceives  the  depth  to  be  three  quarters  more  than  a 
particular  number,  he  calls  it  a quarter  less  than  the 
next ; thus,  at  tour  fathoms  and  three  quarters,  he  calls 
*A  quarter  less  five  ! ’ and  so  on.’’ 

In  order  to  sound  «ilh  the  deep-sea  lead  a little  more 
precaution  is  requisite.  It  is  usual  to  bring  the  ship  to, 
to  retard  her  course,  the  lead  is  then  throwu  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  ship  on  the  line  of  her  drill,  so  that  as 
it  sinks  the  ship  drives  more  perpendicularly  over  it. 
Sometimes  a number  of  men  are  stationed  at 'intervals 
along  the  deck,  each  holding  a coil  of  line  in  his  hand. 
When  the  lead  is  thrown,  these  coils  are  let  go  in  suc- 
cession until  the  bottom  is  found.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  correct  Soundings  in  deep  water  is  much  in- 
creased by  a gale  of  wind.  In  this  ca-e  the  lead  is 
usually  passed  from  the  weather  quarter  round  the  stern 
to  leeward  ; the  ship  is  then  brought  to  in  such  a manner 
as  to  back  near  to  the  spot  where  the  lead  is  throwu.  by 
which  means  a great  deal  of  line  may  be  run  out,  almost 
perpendicularly.  The  lead  being  armed  with  tallow 
shows  whether  the  bottom  has  been  reached,  and  what 
is  the  nature  of  it.  In  all  cases,  the  depth  in  fathoms 
and  the  quality  of  the  bottom,  whether  rock,  shells,  sand, 
mud,  or  weeds,  are  to  be  entered  on  the  ship’s  log-book, 
and  constitute  an  important  part  of  its  contents.  I ndeed, 
in  continued  foggy  weather,  when  there  are  no  means  of 
determining  the  latitude  by  a solar  observation,  the 
Soundings  often  help  materially  to  determine  the  actual 
position  of  a ship. 

When  the  depth  of  the  sea  amounts  to  many  hundred 
fathoms,  it  becomes  impossible  to  determine  it  by  the 
methods  usually  employed  at  sea,  the  sinking  of  the  lead 
being  prevented,  not  only  by  the  extreme  density  of  the 
water,  but  by  the  counterpoise  of  the  line.  Several 
ingenious  machines  have  been  invented  for  die  purpose 
of  determining  the  sea's  altitude,  as  it  is  termed,  at  ex- 
traordmary  depths ; but  die  employment  of  diem  relates 
more  properly  to  experimental  philosophy  than  to  prac- 
tical  navigation. 

SOUP.  See  Sup. 


SOUR,  adj.  t 
Sour,  v. 
So'uribh 
SoWly, 

So'uRMKBS 


Sour  Is  probably  the  same  word  a 
I »re.  Sec  Tooke,  8vn.  Ed.  vol.  ii 
> p.  211.  A.  S.  torg-ian,  Irittart , con 
I tristare. 

-- — J To  trouhle,  to  distress;  to  be.  01 
come  lobe,  harsh,  unpleasing,  unkind  ; morose,  severe 
Sour,  applied  to  the  taste.  Is  equivalent  to  acid  ; ant 
the  Uat.  truths  is  so  used,,' 

of  the  dough  of  Farift*‘«*  and  of  Sadixrit ; than™ 

the*  undirVomten  th.l  ho  arid.  not  l0  he  war  of  « 

Iomtw  ; but  of  the  techyng  of  Phan**,  a„d  Saducer*.  * 
«VA/.  Matthew,  ch.  xri. 
For  wailed  wme  and  meat**  thou  had  Ibo, 

TaJtc  moLiled  bread,  ui rale,  and  .id*,  UMrrr. 

Chaucer.  7k*  Complaint  of  CrfmJe, 
Thun  maie  a man’s  wit  t*  taroed 
Of  hem,  that  so  delites  taken  ; 

Whaa  thei  with  death  ben  overtaken. 

That  cr*t  waa  awvte  is  than  * ,Mre. 

1V.  . . Go*«r.  Cmf,  Am,  book  »L 

rX^r^:,  zr£  «•*  •>»  ^ «* 

**■  v>-  '>«  M.  nuum  >W.  TV., 

And  « thou  ceuldest  n«  re,  lcu.a  .houfih  thou  hntkrt  op  » 


loaEe,  except  thou  nnuilvd.tr:  tasted,!  thc*>.reae<,e9tKl  cmddmt  SOVK. 
ihou  ncuer  tee  true  faith  or  low,  except  ihou  M wx-kt  work*-..  — 

lynHntL  ft  orkn.  fiul.  225.  EjpuuhoH  »f  MattheteK  ch.  vi,  SOURCE, 
The  tart  new*  of  hia  face,  t-jure*  ripe  grapes,  Sv^p»y^..» 

Skuktpmrr,  Cor, da  nit*,  fui.  28. 

Hia  lovely  words  her  seem’d  due  reeompttoce 
Of  all  her  paxiicd  paines  ; one  loving  hour* 

For  many  yea  res  of  sorrow  can  displace ; 

A dram  of  swwte  is  worth  a pound  of  toure. 

.Spcitrer.  Ftene  Queene,  buck  i.  can.  3, 

Oom.  Have  yon  never 

Heard  of  a Roman  Isdy  (Orisna) 

Remembred  a*  a president  for  matrons, 

(CWr  ones,  1 p™v  you  understand,)  whore  hiwhxud, 

Tduc  «t  for  his  mrr  breath  by  his  enemy. 

Condemn'd  h»  wife,  for  not  acquainting  him 
H ith  his  infirmity  ? 

Btuvmoni  and  Fletcher.  The  Knight  of  Malta,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Ait  greatest  swretes  were  st.gted  first  with  w arts, 

The  heiuilesre  course  of  vneontroUed  hotires, 

To  all  difficultic*  a way  vnlockes. 

Stirling.  Aurora,  song  79. 

When  phasing  Bourdeaux  falls  unto  his  lot, 

Sume  tvuruh  Rochelle  cuts  thy  thirsting  throate. 

hall.  Satire  & book  v. 

As  touching  the  nature  of  levain,  certcin  it  is  that  it  proceeded 
oinurenrur.  //a/w  book  xviiLch.  xu 

To  torment  and  afflict  ourselves  needlessly,  i«  not  more  unna- 
tural m itself,  than  His  displeasing  to  God,  who  delights  in  the 
najtpinrss  of  his  creatures,  and  choose*  rather  an  easy  and  cheer- 
luJ,  than  an  austere  and  so mr  obedience. 

footer  land.  Hark*,  vol.  ix.  p.  47.  Sermm  3. 

To  this  reply’d  the  stem  Athenian  prince. 

And  sourly  smird  ; In  owning  jour  offence 
You  judge  yourself]  and  I but  keep  record 
In  place  of  law,  while  you  pronounce  the  word. 

Dryden.  Jlalamm  and  Arcile,  book  ii, 

“wro«»ess  of  our  spirits,  and 
makes  us  ikJiab.tr  and  courteous, gentle  and  ul.ligiug,  and  willing  to 
«obrM,  with  ojwn  imn»,  and  an  hearty  Icy,,  njl  cuilai- 

nuns  ot  men. 

Simrp.  »«■*.,  vol.  i.  p.  d|.  Sermim  2. 

They,  who  run  into  ruch  extreme ire. make  reluriaii  anrearunin- 
vitmg  to  ulhare.  and  lay  a heavier  burthen  on  Ihoniilve.  lhau 
they  will  he  able  to  hear,  at  leait  without  lorevay  iheir  temi-tx. 

S&itr.  Well,  VOL  ii.  p.  317.  Srrm a.  23. 

Alt  haidshipa  under  which  mem  put  thvmrelvea  of  their  own 
b“;s  r,,iy*ued  in  Scripture,  nor  ry.douriy  nectful  to 
rrererr..  them  troiu  tui,  and  to  ratre  (heir  thoughl,  to  . heller 

thanJm!XC'l‘  * !lrumotr  riyoor  aa.I  .renwr, rather 

thre.  mi  -lore,  and  hinmhty,)  hurt  iretad  of  heoefiling  them.  ,od 
dmcredit  religion  wilh  olherw  u.  u,.  .Srr«w„  2 

SOIjRCE,  n.  Fr.  tourer,  aourcer ; Menage  think* 
from  tourgir,  L»t.  nrrgcre,  to  arise.  It  haa  twobably 
proceerlerl  immediately  from  the  It.  roni  or  rum.  order- 
perfect  or  aorgrre.  to  arise,  to  spring. 

That  from  which  any  thing  rises  or  springs,  takes  iu 
origin ; the  origin  or  beginning,  the  spring  ur  fountain, 
oee  trie  Quotation  from  Stewart- 

Therefore  right  as  an  hnuke  upon  a 
I 'p  springith  into  the  air«,  right  so  pr*i«rea 
Of  chanubUj  and  chasf  besy  frere*. 

Waken  hix  sc mrs  to  Gaddes  crcs  two. 

Chancer.  The  Sompmauret  Tale,  X.  7520. 

Me  fleyng  at  a su  apjn-  he  bent. 

And  with  his  iwn  againe  vp  went. 

Me  carying  in  his  daw«  sUrkc. 

fd.  The  House  of  Fame,  book  ii. 

Ul»er  as  the  Poo  out  of  a Welle  smal 
TnkHh  his  firete  springing  and  hut  sours, 

That  rstwaid  ay  encre*eth  iu  his  court. 

u.  The  Clerk e»  Prologue,  r.  7924. 

Ttm  tajtcd  lock,,  (ill  f,„m  ,h.  |o(h.  ok. 
e ftuuds  doe  gaspe.  for  dryrd  j*  their  entmr, 

And  floods  of  teares  flow  in  thej-r  stead  perforce. 

Openter.  The  Shepherd's  Calendar.  jVovemier 
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This  wo*  to  me  that  ovcrtiawing  source, 

Fioin  whence  hU  bounties  plentifully  spring, 
ffhtn«  speedy  current  with  unusunl  fores 
Bare  me  rato  the  busom  of  the  king. 

Drayton.  The  luegeud  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 
The  head  or  source  thrrof  ariseth  at  the  foot  of  the  utmost 
mountains  of  the  Fcligoiaas. 

Holland.  Phan,  hook  xxxL  ch.  iii. 
This  source  of  ideas  every  man  hue  wholly  in  himself;  and 
though  it  be  not  sense,  as  haring  nothing  In  do  with  external  ob- 
jects, yet  it  is  eery  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called  in- 
ternal sense. 

Ijtchr.  On  Human  Understanding , vob  L book  ii-  ch.  L 
All  riven  hare  their  source  either  in  mountains  or  eleralei) 
lakes  ; and  it  is  in  their  descent  from  these  that  they  acquire  that 
velocity  which  maintains  their  future  currents 

Goldsmith.  History  of  the  Earth,  vol.  i.  ch.  xir.  p.  115. 

If  there  is  any  one  Kogbsh  word  which  is  now  become  virtually 
literal,  in  its  metaphorical  applications,  it  is  the  word  source.  Who 
is  it  that  ever  thought  of  a spring  or  fountain  of  water  in  speaking 
of  God  as  the  source  of  existence  ; of  the  sun  as  the  source  of  light 
and  heat ; of  land  as  one  of  the  sown.es  of  national  wealth  ; or  of 
aensaliun  and  reflection  as  the  only  sources  (according  to  Locke) 
of  human  knowledge ; propositions  which  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  enunciate  with  equal  clearness  and  conciseness  in  any  other 


Stewart.  Philosophical  Essays , ch,  it.  foL  203.  Essay  5. 

SOURDE,  c.  [ Fr.  sourdre,  from  sourgrr ; Lat. 

SouiiDBN,  v.  j turgcrc,  to  arise. 

To  arise,  to  raise ; to  spring;,  to  issue ; to  have  or  take 
its  source. 

The  apieea  that  sour  dm  of  pride,  sothly  whan  they  umrden  of 
malice  imagined,  armed,  and  forecaste,  or  tiles  of  use,  ben  dedly 
ainues,  it  is  no  doute. 

Chaucer.  The  Per  so  net  Tale,  p.  154. 

Now  sith  that  so  is,  that  ye  have  understood  what  is  pride,  and 
which  be  the  spire*  of  it,  raid  how  uiennes  pride  seurdeth  and 
■pringrth  ; now  ye  shut  understand  which  is  the  remedie  ayrnst  it. 

Id.  lb.  p.  163. 

But  to  all  this  was  the  towne  of  Gaunt  repugnaunt  in  so  moche 
y*  mod  all  warn*  begins  to  sourde  atwene  y*  sayd  and  the  towns  of 
Brugys  and  other.  Fabyan.  ChromcU.  Canli  l'.  Anno  3. 

For  the  which*  omnlra  sourdyd  great  wane  atwene  Kynge  John 
[of  France]  and  the  saydu  Kynge  of  Nuuerne,  whiche  contynued 
many  yeres  after.  Id.  lb.  John,  Anno  3. 

ThI  ths  Cristeu  pry  nets  seingc  that  they  were  thus  deluded, 
tokc  theyr  aduyee  how  they  mygnte  contynewe  theyr  pylgiymagw 
vnto  the  holyecytie  of  Jerusalem  ; but,  in  this  causavll,  *<urde*ed 
and  quykoned  so  many  opyuyons,  that  eche  was  contraxiou*  vnto 
other.  Id.  lb.  ch.  234. 

SOUSE,  r.)  From  the  Lat.  salsum,  as  the  Dutch 

Souse,  ri.  [from  sal  Hum ; D.  toutc,  route -bryn, 
sovtr-pckcl ; mil.  salt-brine,  salt-pickle. 

To  salt  or  immerge,  steep,  sink  or  soak  in  sail  water; 
to  immerse,  plunge,  throw  into  any  liquid.  It  is  also 
written  sots.  See  the  Quotation  from  Swift,  and  also 
from  Tusser,  in  v.  Slab. 

To  souse,  Ger.  savtsen,  strepitum  edere , from  the 
sound  of  wind,  or  of  falling  water,  says  Wochtor:  it 
may  be  of  any  thing  falling,  plunging,  splashing,  into 
water ; and  thus. 

To  dash  against,  to  plunge  or  make  a plunge  ; to  throw 
or  fall  precipitately. 

Why  doe  not  1 my  wery  Muses  frame, 

(Although  1 Iwe  well  soused  in  this  show*,) 

To  write  some  verse  in  honour  of  his  name  ? 

Gascoyne.  P salute  of  Df  I’r  fundu. 
As  when  a griffon,  seised  of  his  pray, 

A taps  fier»  (MMfltrtth  in  Ibis  Right, 

Through  widest  ay  re  making  lib  ydle  way, 

That  would  his  rightfull  ravine  rend  away; 

With  hideous  horror  both  together  Mitight, 

And  souee  so  sore,  that  they  the  heaven*  affray. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  book  i.  Can,  6, 


In  which  his  worke  he  had  aixe  servants  prest, 

About  the  andviUi  standing  evermore 
With  huge  great  hammer*,  that  did  never  rest 
From  1 waping  stroakes  wluch  thu iWi  sensed  tore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  (Jutene,  book  iv.  can.  5. 
Sending  the  King  woord  that  he  had  prouitled  at  his  brother's 
manor,  sgaiust  Ids  owning,  good  jdentie  of  souse  aiid  puwdrcd  meat, 
whatsoeucr  he  should  find  beside. 

Holm  shed.  The  Histone  of  England  vol.  i.  book  viii.  ch.  vis.  p.  753. 
But  when  the  falconers  take  their  hawking  pules  in  band. 
And  crossing  of  the  brook,  do  put  it  over  laud ; 

The  hawk  gives  it  a souse,  that  makes  it  to  rebound, 

Well  near  the  bight  of  man,  sometimes,  above  the  ground. 

Drayton.  Poly-otbu m,  tong  -0. 
Dio.  But  what  shall  wo  do  the  whilst  ? 

Gut.  Kill  swine,  and  souse  ’em. 

And  eat  ’em  wheii  we  have  bread. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Prophetess,  act  L BC.  3. 

■ • How  like  a wildfire 

She'll  leap  into  your  bosom ; then  sewing  me. 

Her  conscience  and  her  fears  creeping  upon  her, 

Dead  ss  a fowlc  at  souse,  she'll  sink. 

Id.  The  Chances,  act  iv.  SC.  1. 

I am  of  that  opinion,  and  will  dye  in't, 

There  is  do  understanding,  nor  can  be 
In  s must  souldier.  Id.  The  Captain , act  i,  sc.  2. 

Jack  I'll  tell  you  in  a word,  I am  sent  to  lay 
An  imposition  upon  souse  and  puddings, 

Pasties,  and  penny  custards. 

Id.  The  Woman's  Prise,  act  i.  SC.  3. 
Get.  Shall  he  be  roasted  whole, 

And  serv’d  up  in  a tuner- tub? 

Id.  The  Prophetess,  act  i.  sc.  3. 
Do  you  think,  master,  to  b«  Emperour 
With  killing  swine  ?*you  may  be  an  honest  butcher. 

Or  allied  to  a seemly  family  of  uurcr-nm.  Id.  Ib. 
Came  on  then,  satire  l general,  unconfi n'd, 

Spread  thy  broad  wing,  and  souse  on  all  the  kind. 

Pope.  Epilogue  to  Satires.  Dialogue  2. 
From  wholesome  exercise  and  air, 

To  sotting  in  an  easy  chair. 

Swift.  Stella  at  Wood- Park. 
Between  these  two  extrndeth 
A slit  from  ear  to  ear. 

That  every  hour 
Gapes  to  devour 
The  souyee  that  grows  so  near. 

Butler.  Ballad  an  Oliver  Cromwell,  p.  1. 
These,  Nature’s  commoners,  who  want  a home, 

Claim  the  wide  world  for  their  majestic  dome ; 

They  made  a private  study  of  the  street ; 

And.  looking  full  on  every  man  they  meet. 

Run  souse  against  his  chaps. 

Young.  Epistle*  to  Air.  Pops.  Epistle  ]. 

SCVUTER,  "I  A.  S.  futerr , tutor,  a shoe-innker, 
So  cterly,  > Lane.  Soiclcr,  Soniner.  Still  used  iu 
So'ctagr.  J Scotland. 

Sou  la gc,  the  material  in  which  any  thing  is  sowed  up, 
packed  up ; in  which  hops  are  packed  up. 

The  divel  made  a trr«  for  to  preche. 

Or  of  a muter,  a shipmxn,  or  a lee  he. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale,  V.  3901. 
Or  beinj;  a simple  smrter,  will  find  fault  at  the  shape  of  the 
legge  ; or  if  they  be  not  there  stopped,  they  will  not  spare  to  step 
up  higher,  and  saie,  that  Apelles  painted  dame  Venus  eerie  de- 
formed and  cuill  fauoured. 

Gascoigne.  To  the  Youth  of  England. 
Take  soutage , or  hair,  that  covers  the  kell. 

Tester.  August’s  Husbandry,  p,  193. 
Some  close  them  up  dry  in  a hogshead  or  fat, 

Yet  canvas  or  raritM*  is  better  than  that. 

Id.  Ib.  p.  1W. 

And  as  too  the  special  hassawc*  of  that  proude  souterly  Sondan, 
may  we  well  consyder  the  worlds  and  the  fleshe. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  H'orhes,  fol.  1296.  Upm  the  Passion  oj  Chrytle, . 
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For  vise  to  wander  up  »n<l  down#  unwaited  on 
And  unregarded  in  my  place  and  project, 

Is  for  a settler's  aoule,  nut  an  o'd  rouldier’s. 

Beaumont  ami  Fletcher.  The  Mad  Imvct , act  it.  ac.  I . 


SOUTERRAINE,  Fr.  touUrrain,  sublerraue. 


Defence*  against  extremities  nf  heat,  ai  shade,  grottoes,  or  sou- 
terrami.  are  nvcrsMiy  preservatives  of  health.  Arbuthnot. 


SOUTH, 

South, 

So'uthkrv, 


A.  S sulks  D.  suyd ; Ger  .sud; 
Fr.  sud  ; It.  sud  ; Sp.  sur.  Wachter 
suggests  the  Ger.  siedent  trstuart. 


So'uthfrlv,  or  l fcrtxre  ; A.  S.  stoth-an , to  seelh; 
So'utjiernlt,  [ this  i!«  adopted  in  the  Dictionary  of 
So'utmly,  Menage.  And  Tooke  considers 

Southward,  south  to  he  the  past  participle  of 
So'uthino,  n.  the  A.  S.  verb  stoth-an,  emptere. 
South,  geographically,  the  point  at  which  the  sun  is 
seen  by  us  at  mid-day. 

From  «ow^  to  i>ot£  be  y s long  d^te  Hondred  tnfle. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  1. 


A defined  him  for  Jmjt  rhefe  of  we*t  A of  eat, 

Of  north  and  of  south  in  length  & in  brede. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  19. 

Hit  wav  not  long?  )c-r  aftar  ^at  )*ia  Picara  ne  come 
Out  of  Scotland  sou^vard,  and  townee  faite  notne. 

Ji.  Gloucester,  p.  413. 

And  whanne  the  south  blew  thei  geaviden  hem  to  hold*  pur* 
pool.  /fie//.  The  Urdu  of  Apostfit,  ch.  xxvii. 

When  the  south  wind*  blew*,  they  supposing  to  obtayne  their 
purpose  lowscd  vnto  A**on.  HMt,  Ann o 1551. 

And  eke  Nero  governed  all  the  people*,  that  the  violent  wind 
nonhu*  skorclith,  and  haketh  the  brvnnyng  eandes  by  his  drie 
hc-ate,  that  is  to  soie,  all  the  {tuples  in  the  south*. 

Chancer.  Botvins,  book  is.  met.  6. 


But  trusteth  wel,  I am  a sotheme  man. 

Id.  The  Per  tones  Prologue,  v.  17289. 
And  therefore  vnderstande  wel,  than  any  two  dogma  that  ben 
ylyke  far  from  any  of  there  two  heades,  trust  wel  that  thilka  two 
degrees  beu  lyke  deelinaeiou,  be  it  souihrnrd  or  northward*. 

Id.  AstroIaUe,  p.  460. 


He  lyueth  southfy,  for  dstil  which  he  not  drede, 

Hath  hym  house  tone,  hut  yet  he  hoped  sure. 

Fa  by  an.  Chnnyc/e,  ch.  117. 

And  evidently  it  ap pease th, that  when  she  is  northerly,  and  retired 
higher  and  farther  from  the  earth,  the  tides  are  more  gentle  than 
when  shoe  is  gone  southerly;  for  then  shea  worketh  neerer  hand, 
and  putteth  forth  her  full  power. 

Holland.  Plinie,  hook  ii.  ch.  xcvii. 

It  is  the  general]  opinion  of  mnilrrne  astronomers,  that  the  sun 
in  our  tune  goetb  not  so  farm  southern!} i from  vs  in  winter,  as  it 
did  in  the  time  of  Ptolomy  and  Hipparchus,  neither  in  summer 
commeth  *o  much  northern]?  towards  vs  as  then. 

Rtunbrutye  im  HaketotU.  Apa/vgie,  book  ii.  ch.  iv.  sec.  4. 

I srill  myself  conduct  thee  on  thy  way. 

When  next  the  southing  sun  inflame*  the  day  ; 

When  the  dry  hrrbnge  thirsts  for  dews  in  vain. 

And  sheep,  in  shade*,  avoid  the  parching  plain. 

Dry  dm.  Ftrgtf.  Georgia,  book  ir. 
Here  the  warm  planet  ripens  and  sublimes. 

The  well-baked  beauties  of  the  soar  Arm  climes. 

Id.  Don  Sebastum,  act  ii.  K.  2. 
Not  for  from  hence,  if  I observ'd  aright 
The  southing  of  the  stars,  and  jxilor  light, 

Sicilia  lies;  whose  hospltatde  shores 
In  safety  w*  may  reach  with  struggling  oars. 

Id.  ACneis,  book  v. 


SOUTHAMPTON,  a Borough  Town  and  a County  SOUTH* 
in  itself,  is  situated  in  Hampshire,  at  the  union  of  the  AMI* H >N. 
rivers  Test  and  Itching?,  which  forms  the  large  estuary  '~m~' 
called  Southampton  Water.  It  is  a handsome  town  of 
considerable  size,  well  built,  well  paved,  and  equally 
suited  for  permanent  residence  and  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  numerous  visitors  who  resort  thither  to  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  the  air,  which  is  considered  particu- 
larly healthy,  and  to  drink  the  waters  of  a chalybeate 
spring?  near  the  Bar  Gate.  Southampton  is  not  of 
Roman  origin,  and  is  first  named  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

The  venerable  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  are  yet 
standing?  in  many  places,  but  the  early  Saxon  castle  has 
almost  wholly  disappeared,  and  of  its  few  ruins  a pros- 
pect tower  has  been  built,  which  commands  a fine  view 
of  the  town,  river,  and  beautiful  adjacent  country.  The 
Bar  Gale  is  a very  interesting?  relic  of  antiquity.  It  has 
originally  been  a fortified  gate-house,  and  part  of  it  is 
probably  older  than  the  Conquest,  but  it  has  received 
great  subsequent  improvements,  and  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  On  the  North 
front  are  two  gigantic  figures,  said  to  represent  Sir 
Bevis  of  Southampton  and  the  giant  Ascupart,  whom 
he  slew.  Over  the  arch  of  the  gate  is  the  Town-hall. 

There  are  five  parish  Churches  in  Southampton,  of 
which  St.  Michael's  is  the  most  worthy  of  note.  It  is  a 
very  ancient  structure,  bearing  evident  marks  of  its 
Saxon  origin  ; but  of  the  old  columns  every  other  one 
has  been  removed,  and  those  which  remain  now  support 
pointed  arches.  The  central  tower,  which  rises  above 
four  low,  massive,  circular  arches,  is  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  modern  spire,  forming  a sea  mark  to  vessels  enter- 
ing the  harbour.  The  other  public  building?*  are  five  or 
six  dissenting  chapels,  public  baths,  assembly  rooms, 
a handsome  theatre,  a gram  mar-school,  and  several 
charitable  institutions,  in  particular  the  Domus  Dei,  a 
hospital  founded  by  two  brothers  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  and  given  by  Edward  III.  to  Queen's  College, 

Oxford.  The  situation  of  Southampton  well  adapts  it 
for  commerce,  and  it  carries  on  a considerable  trade, 
principally  import.  Its  manufactures  are  not  important, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  silks  and  carpets.  Little  histo- 
rical interest  is  connected  with  Southampton,  and  no 
circumstance  in  its  annals  appears  worthy  of  mention, 
except  that  it  was  the  port  whence  the  army  of  Agin- 
court  embarked,  and  the  scene  of  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  '*  those  English  monsters,”  the  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  Sir  Thomas  Grey  and  Lord  Scrojte,  the 
beloved  and  trusted  friend  of  the  monarch  he,  M for  a 
few  light  crowns,  lightly  conspired'’  to  murder.  They 
were  executed  near  the  Domus  Dei,  and  their  bodies 
interred  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  that  establishment, 
where  a stone,  set  up  within  the  last  century,  bears  an 
inscription  recording  the  event.  Southampton  beach, 
or  its  neighbourhood,  it  is  said  by  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, was  the  scene  of  the  well-known  reproof  given  by 
King  Canute  to  the  flatterers  who  would  have  persuaded 
him  that  the  waves  were  obedient  to  his  voice.  South- 
ampton has  sent  two  Members  to  Parliament  from  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  Population,  in  1831,  19,324.  D»- 
tance  from  Winchester  12,  from  London  75  mile*. 
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SOUTH  44  SOUTH  SEA,**  (The,)  an  improper  hut  familiar 
SKA.  appellation  of  the  “ Great  Pacific  Ocean,”  occupies  so 
large  a portion  of  the  Western  hemisphere  that  it  has 
been  proposed  by  some  geographers  to  consider  it  as  a 
fifth  division  of  the  globe,  under  the  name  of  Oceania 
Occam  ea.  or  Oceanica  ; (Malte-Bmn,  Precis,  tom.  iv.  liv.  Ixxiv. 

228.)  but  as  that  term  applies  to  the  ocean  in  general, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  continents  which  it  em- 
braces, the  restriction  of  it  to  one  portion  of  the  sea, 
however  inconsiderable,  appears  to  be  objectionable. 
Polynesia.  Polynesia,  another  name  derived  from  the  numerous 
groups  of  islands  scattered  over  this  vast  expanse  of  sea, 
is  not  liable  to  that  objection,  and  has  therefore  been 
very  generally  adopted.  It  has  consequently  been 
mentioned  in  this  work,  in  a former  part  of  which  (xxvi. 
465.)  its  four  great  subdivisions  were  noticed.  Of  them 
the  first,  or  Polynesia  Proper , comprehends  all  those 
groups  which  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
*•  the  South’Sea  Islands;”  it  therefore  necessarily  be- 
longs to  a description  of  the  South  Sea  or  Great  Eastern 
Ocean.  The  meridians  of  80°  and  200°  West  longitude, 
and  the  parallels  of  50°  North  and  803  South  latitude. 
Pacific  are  the  boundaries  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  commonly  called 
Ocean.  “ the  South  Sea,”  because  the  Southern  portion  of  it 
was  first  traversed  by  European  navigators ; but  it  is 
divided  by  the  equator  into  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Pacific,  each  haviug  an  area  of  nearly  the  same  mag- 
nitude. 

In  the  Southern  Pacific,  or  South  Sea  properly  so 
called,  is  found  the  greater  number  of  those  groups  of 
islands  which  are  comprehended  under  the  term  Poly- 
nesia, (Many  Islands.)  Their  general  direction  from 
North-West  to  South-East  seems  to  indicate  two  very 
Submarine  extensive  chains  of  submarine  mountains,  of  which  some 
mouatsiBi.  of  them  are  the  summits;  others  may  have  beeu  thrown 
Corsl  isles.  Up  by  submarine  volcanoes ; but  many  of  the  islands 
owe  their  origin,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,«.to  the 
work  of  almost  gelatinous  worms,  which  to  a careless 
observer  would  appear  the  frailest  and  most  insignificant 
production  of  the  Creator.  Extensive  reefs  formed  by 
. forests  of  millepores,  madrepores,  and  other  corallines, 

rising  from  uufuthomable  depths  to  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  are  in  very  many  cases  the  substratum  of  these 
islands ; and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  in  this  sea,  ha- 
bitable ground  may  be  seen  in  every  period  of  its  pro- 
gress, from  (he  summits  of  the  coral  rock  just  peeping 
above  the  surface  to  the  bed  of  shells  and  sand  affording 
in  calm  weather  a resting-place  for  sea  birds  and 
turtles,  the  dry  level  raised  a few  feet  above  the  tide, 
the  nascent  islet  covered  with  vegetable  mould,  and  the 
habitable  isle  affording  shelter,  clothing,  and  sustenance 
in  its  overshadowing  palm  groves.  Whoever  has  ob- 
served the  polypus,  often  called  the  sea  anemone,  so 
common  on  our  shores,  or  the  jelly-fish,  thrown  upon 
the  beach  by  a storm,  will  have  a just  notion  of  the 
substance  of  those  animals  whose  calcareous  nests  form 
the  coral  reefs  which  are  so  much  dreaded  by  navi- 
gators in  the  Eastern  and  Pacific  Oceans ; nor  will  he 
wonder  that  such  structures  can  be  formed  by  animals 
apparently  so  inadequate  to  the  task  when  he  recollects 
that  most  of  these  corallines  are  at  first,  and  in  their 
minuter  narts,  far  more  delicate  and  brittle  than  the 
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shell  which  is  continually  gecreted  by  the  snail,  an  SOUTH 
animal  almost  as  pulpy  and  inarticulate  as  the  polypus.  SKA. 

Four  principal  gToups  comprehend  all  the  islands 
belonging  to  Polynesia  Proper:  1.  The  Sandwich ; 2.  p0,}l>e*ia 
The  Society;  3. The  Friendly  Isles;  and  4.  New  Zea-  YqJj**’ 
land.  Of  the  second  division  an  uceount  will  be  found  groups, 
under  the  head  of  Tahiti,  as  Otaheite  is  now  correctly 
named.  The  third  will  be  given  under  Vavao,  one  of 
the  islands  in  that  group;  and  the  fourth  under  Zka- 
lakd,  as  much  new  information  may  be  expected  respect- 
ing that,  in  several  respects  the  most  important  division 
of  Polynesia  Proper. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  stretching  from  18°  50'  to  Sandwich 
22°  20'  N.,  and  lying  between  154°  45'  and  160°  20' 

W.,  in  a direction  nearly  from  South-East  to  North-West, 
arc  ten  in  number,  two  of  them  being  mere  uninhabit- 
able rocks.  1.  The  largest  and  Southernmost  is  Hawaii,  1.  Owhj- 
or  Hawayi,  which,  with  the  article,  sometimes  pre- 
fixed,  becomes  O-Hwayi,  spelt  OwhyTure  by  its  first 
European  discoverers,  who  were  singularly  unfortunate* 
in  their  mode  of  expressing  the  sounds  of  names  and 
words  used  by  the  Polynesians.  2.  Mawi  or  Mau-i,  to  2.  Mower, 
the  North-West  of  Hawayi,  is  somewhat  larger  than, 

3.  Owahu  or  O-abu,  but  not  so  fertile  or  picturesque.  3,  W'oahoo. 

4.  Tawai  or  Tau-al,  still  ill  the  same  direction,  but  about  4.  Atooi, 
75  miles  distant  from  O-ahu,  is  mountainous,  and  has 

finer  scenery  than  the  latter,  but  is  less  fertile  and  ex- 
tensive. 5.  Morok&T,  North-West  of  Mawi.  6.  Rana'i,  5-  Morotoi. 
due  South  of  Morukdi'.  7.  Nlhau,  nearly  due  West 
Tawai,  and  8.  Tahurdwe,  South  of  the  centre  of  Mawi,  £‘oW  ** 
the  remaining  habitable  islands  in  this  group,  are  here  Ornwhow. 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  respective  magnitudes.  8.  Tahoo- 
9.  Morokini,  between  the  two  isles  last  named,  and  10.  ruwa* 
Taunt,  at  some  distance  South-West  of  Nihau,  are  ^■|1j^l>ro* 
rocky,  unproductive  islets.  la.  Tahoo- 

Ha-wal-i  or  Hawayi,  and,  with  the  article,  O- Hawayi,  ra  nr 
the  largest  of  these  islands,  is  nearly  triangular  in  form,  Takoonu 
and  somewhat  less  than  300  miles  in  circumference, 
measuring  about  97  miles  from  North-West  to  South- 
East,  and  about  78  from  South-West  to  North-East. 

It  may  be  considered  as  one  large  volcano,  which  has  Volcanoes, 
four  craters,  the  largest  of  which,  Mauna  Roa,  is  not 
very  far  from  its  South-West  extremity,  and  the  other 
two,  Hwarar&T  and  Mauna  Kca,  are  nearly  under  the  Hunrarai 
same  parallel,  the  former  on  the  Western,  the  latter  on  ururui 
the  Eastern  side,  and  somewhat  fuiiher  from  the  Northern 
extremity  of  the  island  than  Mauna  Roa  is  from  its  Mown* 
Western  angle.  Ttie  great  elevation  of  these  mountains  Koah. 
makes  them  visible  at  a very  considerable  distance, 
though  they  do  not  terminate  in  a slender  cone  like  the 


* The  British  mitsionaries,  to  whose  unwearied  seal  these 
islanders  were  first  indebted  for  a knowledge  of  Christianity,  among 
other  far  mors  important  services  to  literature  as  well  as  religion, 
have  added  that  of  introducing  an  uniform  and  convenient  mode 
of  expressing  the  words  of  the  Polynesian  language.  Fortu- 
nately some  of  them  were  natives  of  Wales;  and  as  the  ancient 
Britons  have  preserved  the  powers  of  the  Roman  alphabet  little  if  at 
all  altered,  the  Welsh  wan  taken  as  the  basis,  and  thus  led  to  a far 
more  simple  and  certain  system  of  orthography  than  the  anomalous 
one  of  the  modern  Knglivh  tongue.  Unhappily  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances the  fundamental  principle  is  abandoned,  so  that  the  system 
is  not  invariably  uniform,  and  as  the  long  vowel*  are  not  marked, 
the  reader  is  left  to  guess  where  tbe  stress  should  be  laid. 
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Peak  of  Teneriffe.  (Ellis,  iv.  4,  &•)  To  the  North-East 
of  Manna  Roa,  hut  at  a much  lower  elevation,  is  the 
fourth  crater,  the  singular  and  terrific  volcatfic  lake  of 
Kirawca.  Of  these,  the  late  Mr.  David  Douglas  found, 
by  a careful  barometrical  measurement,  that  the  summit 
Kiruuh.  of  Mauna  Kea  is  13,587  feet,  that  of  MSuna  Roa  13,175 
feet,  ami  Kirawra  3846  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
(Grotrr.  /own.  iv.  343.)  HwarariU  is  probably  at  least 
10,200  feet  in  height,  as  Captain  Otto  Von  Kotzebue, 
by  an  angle  taken  with  his  sextant,  estimated  its  height 
at  1687*1  toises.*  (Entdrrkungt-ReUe,  ii.  22.)  This, 
indeed,  can  only  be  considered  os  an  approximation  to 
the  truth,  but  it  may  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
relative  height  of  the  lowest  of  the  three  principal  moun- 
tains. At  the  foot  of  the  hills  there  is  a level  belt  of 
greater  or  less  width,  the  ascent  from  which  is  in  many 
places  gradual,  well  watered  either  by  streams  descending 
to  the  se*,  or  by  artificial  channels  formed  for  the  por- 
pose  of  inundating  the  fields  of  Taro  or  long-rooted 
arum,  (Arum  marrorrhyzon.)  At  the  height  of  1500 
feet  above  the  sea  commences  the  woody  region,  if  it 
may  be  so  termed,  as  its  trees  are  principally  ferns  from 
four  to  forty  feet  high,  clothed  to  their  summits  with 
other  ferns  of  a more  diminutive  size.  (Douglas  in 
Grogr.  Journ.  tv.  333.)  This  verdant  region,  for  such 
it  is  in  the  strictest  sense,  extends  to  the  height  of  8700 
feet  above  the  sen,  and  consists  of  beds  of  lava  indescri- 
hahly  rugged,  and  continually  moistened  by  fogs  or 
showers.  The  woody  tract  terminates  abruptly  in  the 
Sock.  base  of  a more  distinctly  vulcanic  region  broken  by  deep 
chasms,  and  presenting  many  small  extinct  craters, 
rising  1300  feet  above  the  woody  belt,  and  crowned,  at 
TaMe-land.  a further  height  of  700  feet,  hy  an  extensive  table-land 
covered  with  sand,  gravel,  broken  lava,  and  ashes.  This 
is  the  basis  whence  the  conical  peaks  forming  the  sum- 
mit of  Mauna  Kda  spring,  only  one  of  which  is  inac- 
cessible from  the  steepness  of  its  sides.  (Id.  334.)  From 
this  point,  in  19°  50*  N.,  Manna  HwararAT  bears  about 
West  by  South,  and  Mauna  IlcSa  South  hy  West,  a little 
to  the  North  and  East  of  which  is  the  sunken  crater  or 
burning  volcanic  lake  of  Kiraw'fa.  The  intermediate 
tract  of  table-hind  is  intersected  by  valleys,  and  covered 
with  forests  principally  of  Oh  la,  (Eugenia  Malaccnm*.) 
It  is  inhabited  only  by  herds  of  wild  cattle,  sprung  from 
those  originally  introduced  by  European  navigators ; 
the  natives  having  neglected  to  rear  them  as  domestic 
animals.  The  volcanoes,  which  may  be  said  to  encircle 
this  central  region,  are  not  only  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures in  ita  scenery,  but  are  in  some  instances  accom- 
panied by  phenomena  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  lowest  of  them,  KirawAa,  which  has  an  elevation 
of  not  quite  4000  feet,  has  been  visited  by  several  Eu- 
ropeans, and  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Ellis;  (Polynr*. 
Re$.  iv.  2*29.  Journal,  tip.  p.  125;)  but  as  the  account 
given  by  that  accurate  observer,  the  justly  lamented  Mr. 
David  Douglas,  is  not  only  more  concise,  but,  scienti- 
fically considered,  more  complete,  it  has  been  preferred 
in  the  following  abridged  extract.  The  volcano  of 
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* Captain  Voo  Koti«bue’»  roea*ur*n»L*nl«  cf  the  olhrt  moun- 
tain* are  coaiudn-ably  iaexreu:  Mauna  Roa.  according  t » him, 
meaaurini  2482-4  toisea.  and  Mauna  Kea  2180*1.  Hu  baa  aUo 
misapplied  their  ns  nun,  for  he  »av»  (ii.  1 10.)  that  *•  Mauna  Roa  u 
on  the  North-Kaat  aide  of  O Wafhi  ;'*  but  the  Map  given  by 
Mr.  Kllia  (ir.  1 ) and  the  American  aiiaaNMucrie*  {J<,urm.  p.  13.) 
show*  that  he  abrntld  have  said  Mauna  Kea.  Tin-  Utter  there- 
fore, according  to  him,  M 14, *94 'll)  leet  above  the  mm. and  M anna 
Roa  13,080*6  feet ; a nwaeurement  differing  only  hy  Uj  feet  from 
that  of  Mr.  Douglas. 


Kirawea,  he  observes,  ( Grogr.  Journ.  iv.  335.)  instead  of  SOUTH 
terminating,  like  most  others,  in  a truncated  cone,  at  the  SKA. 
summit  of  which  is  the  crater,  is  a vast  sunken  pit  of  an 
irregularly  oval  shape,  the  sides  of  w hich  are  almost  per- 
pendicular.  Its  activity  is  prodigious  and  almost  inces- 
sant, though  the  last  recorded  eruption  followed  by  a 
stream  of  lava  occurred  in  1787,  and  continued  for  a 
whole  week.  The  last  surviving  priest  of  PrflA,  the 
goddess  presiding  over  the  abyss,  declared  that  he  saw 
5405  of  his  countrymen  overwhelmed  by  the  burning 
torrent.  There  are  two  black  ledges  or  stages  within 
the  borders  of  this  vast  caldron  ; the  first  715  feet,  the 
second  about  1000  feet  from  the  upper  rim  or  summit 
of  the  mountain,  and  43  above  the  surface  of  the  fluc- 
tuating liquid  masses  which  Mr.  Douglas  very  aptly 
terms  volcanic  lakes.  The  position  of  his  tent  at  the 
North-West  end  of  the  basin,  in  19°  2i/  42"  N.,  he  cal- 
culated to  be  1062  feet  perpendicularly  above  the  boiling 
surface.  At  the  bottom  of  this  abysa,  which  w seven 
mi  Ira  and  a half  in  circumference,  (Ellis,  iv.  254.)  there 
are  two  lakes  of  liquid  lava ; the  smaller,  which  is  Burning 
nearly  circular,  with  a diameter  957  feet,  lies  at  the 
Northern  und  broadest  end  of  the  basin,  and  can  be 
approached  within  a few  feet,  when  a strong  wind  drives 
away  the  vapour  issuing  from  it.  The  larger  lake  at 
the  South-West  extremity  is  nearly  3600  fret  in  length, 
and  heart-shaped,  with  a breadth  of  about  2100  feel 
between  the  lobes;  but  the  beat  near  it  is  so  intense  that 
it  is  impossible  to  reach  its  brink.  The  ledge  whence 
these  lakes  are  viewed  is  itself  a terrific  spectacle, — an 
urea  of  five  miles  square,  presenting  to  the  eye  the  sur- 
face of  a black  molten  sea  broken  into  vast  ledges  and 
crested  masses  of  every  size  and  shape,  from  the  sem- 
blance ol  gigantic  cables  to  threads  of  the  finest  hair. 

Over  the  surface  of  the  lower  ledge  there  are  numerous 
chimneys  or  vents,  some  of  which  throw  up  slag,  smoke, 
or  steam.  There  are  also  three  cones  upwards  of  20 
feet  high,  and  about  364)  feet  in  diameter  at  tbeir  base, 
with  lateral  openings  like  the  doors  of  an  oven,  into 
which  it  is  possible  to  look  and  witness  a terrific  spec- 
tacle, a red-hot  atmosphere,  through  which  the  vofcano 
is  discharging  its  ignited  matter  by  a terminal  vent-hole 
abovo.  In  each  of  these  burning  lakes  there  is  a steady 
current  Southwards,  at  l lie  rate  of  about  three  miles  ami 
a quarter  in  an  boor.  The  South  end  of  both  lakes  thus 
presents  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  in  na- 
ture: a vast  caldron  of  lava  in  furious  ebullition, 

««ne times  spouting  up  to  the  height  of  70  feet,  rolling 
and  tossing  in  fiery  waves,  hurrying  onwards,  and  at 
length  precipitated  down  an  elliptical  fiery  arch,  of 
which  the  smaller  has  a span  of  about  426  feet,  with  a 
height  of  about  43  feet.  In  this  awful  arch  the  force  of 
the  lava  is  in  some  degree  arrested  by  the  escape  of  the 
gases,  and  large  blocks  are  thrown  back  and  literally 
spun  into  glassy  filaments,  which  are  carried  by  the 
wind  all  round  the  crater  like  the  refuse  of  a flux-mill. 

The  sound  issuing  at  the  same  time  from  the  archway 
can  hardly  be  described ; the  thunder  of  all  the  steam- 
engines  in  the  world  would  be  a whisper  to  it.  At  night 
the  scene  is  indescribably  grand ; “ and  never,*’  conti- 
nues Mr.  Douglas,  (p.  337.)  44  can  I forget  that,  in  par- 
ticular, which  i witnessed  on  the  23d  of  January,  ( 1834.) 

The  sun  set  in  all  the  glory  of  a tropical  sky  behind  the 
majestic  dome  of  Mauna  Roa  clothed  in  snow  for  2000 
feet  from  the  summit ; and  as  he  crept  behind  the  moun- 
tain the  brilliancy  and  splendour  of  the  volcano  became 
more  maoifest.  But  when  the  nearly  full  moon  rose 
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in  silvery  brightness  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and, 
us  if  this  was  insufficient,  the  splendour  of  Sirius  and 
Canopus  was  added,  the  whole  gave  the  heavenly  vnult 
an  indescribable  magnificence,  especially  when  con- 
trasted with  the  perpetual,  lurid,  electric-like  cloud 
which  overhung  the  volcano.  I sat  for  hours,  and  en- 
joyed the  scene.’*  On  the  24th  of  January  the  tempera- 
ture on  the  Northern  brink  of  this  crater  was  66°,  and 
the  dew  point  42°,  while  on  the  black  ledge  the  thermo- 
meter stood  at  89°  nud  the  drosometer  at  41°.  On  the 
lava  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  rose  to  1 12°  in  the 
shade,  and  only  three  degrees  higher  in  the  sun ; on  the 
briuk  of  the  small  lake  it  marked  124°.  Here  the  dew 
poiut  could  not  be  found  in  three  trials.  The  dryness 
wus  intense  beyond  description,  and  the  heat  overpower- 
ing- Mr.  Douglas’s  “ eyelids  felt  scorched  and  dried 
tip,”  and  dreadful  head-ache*  were  occasioned  by  his 
exertion  and  exposure.  - The  outlet  of  Kirawth,  called 
Ponahata,  i.e.  * Broken  in,’  is  in  19°  11'  51"  N,  latitude, 
and  nearly  in  the  same  meridian  as  the  volcano.  In 
the  course  of  fourteen  mites  of  latitude  many  overflowings 
have  taken  place;  and  in  some  of  the  deep  chasms 
seventeen  layers  may  be  counted,  between  each  of  which 
there  is  a fringed  matting  of  fern  bushes.  The  whole 
Eastern  point  of  Hawdyiisone  entire  sheet  of  lava  from 
the  volcano.” 

The  danger  attending  these  laborious  and  instruc- 
tive explorations  is  placed  in  a strong  light  by  a circum- 
stance mentioned  by  Mr.  Douglas.  “ To  the  East  of 
the  crater  just  described,*  at  the  distance,”  he  adds, 
(p.  337.)  w of  370  yards,  there  is  a very  perfect  circular 
one  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  which  has  enjoyed  a 
long  repose,  for  on  the  same  level  with  its  black  ledge 
are  found  living  trees  with  120  concentric  rings  or  an- 
nual Iayenrf  of  timber.  In  June,  1882,  on  the  neck 
between  the  two  volcanoes,  and  on  the  exact  spot  where 
Lord  Byron  pitched  a temporary  house  when,  in  1825, 
lie  visited  Kirawea,  called  by  him  the  volcano  of  Peli, 
the  ground  opened  and  discharged  liquid  lava  for  the 
period  of  three  days  into  both  craters  which  consi- 
derably filled  them  up.  This  was  preceded  by  earth- 
quakes; all  vegetables  touched  by  the  lava  were  de- 
stroyed, except  the  ferns,  which  after  a lapse  of  nineteen 
months  rose  strong  through  the  fissures  from  one  to 
ten  feet  deep,  and  have  sent  forth  luxuriant  fronds  as 
though  nothing  had  happened  to  them,  much  less  that 
they  had  been  deluged  with  fire. 

Of  the  other  mountain**,  the  highest,  Mauna  Rea, 
(i.  e.  White  Mount,)  has  at  first  a gentle  ascent,  richly 
clothed  with  esculent  fruit  trees  and  plantations  of  taro 
(Artrm  c*cul<entvm  niul  macrorrhyzon)  and  other  culinary 
vegetables.  At  the  height  of  1 500  feet  a thickly  wooded 
region  commences,  abounding  in  large  acacias,  and  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  fern*,  some  of  which  shoot  up 
to  the  height  of  40  feet;  the  upper  boundary  of  this 
tract  is  7200  feet  above  the  extremity  of  the  fertile  belt, 
and,  as  it  is  continually  watered  by  mists  or  showers,  its 
perennial  and  feathery  verdure  is  unrivalled  in  beauty. 
At  its  upper  limit  the  forest  breaks  off  abruptly  ; a more 
rapid  ascent  commences,  and  (he  flank  of  the  mountain 


* The  reader.  ti>  form  a complete  notion  of  this  stupendous 
sjiectaele,  should  also  read  the  account*  collected  in  many  visits, 
and  well  given,  by  Mr.  Kllis,  (/Wjr w.  Jha  iv.  219 — 269.  - Tour,  p. 
207.  Jottm.  p.  123 — 147.)  The  plate  in  Mr.  Kbit's  work,  (frontis- 
piece.) though  much  superior  as  an  engraving,  does  not  pro- 
bably cive  so  just  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  volcano  as  that 
in  the  American  edition  of  his  Journo/,  (p.  J36.) 

■f  Do  limber  trees  within  the  tropics  forui  only  one  layer  each  year  ? 


is  broken  into  deep  chasms  intermingled  with  small  SOUTH 
extinct  craters.  The  last  traces  of  vegetable  life  are  ShA. 
marked  by  a whortle-berry,  (Paccinium,)  a thistle,  und  a ^ 

rush,  the  secoud  a singular  plant  of  the  syngenesious 
family.  For  3300  feet  this  rugged  ascent  continues,  and 
at  70  feet  higher  is  lire  commencement  of  a vast  table- 
land covered  with  sand,  gravel,  and  stones,  slag  and 
ashes,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet;  from  which  rise  11 
peaks  or  ridges.  One  of  these  peaks,  too  steep  to  be 
ascended,  rises  700  feet  above  the  table-land.  By  the 
means  of  several  observations  the  latitude  of  this  plain 
was  found  to  be  19°  5tV  N. ; the  elevation  is  13,587  feet 
above  the  sea;  and  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  was 
45°  on  the  29th  of  January,  1834.  Though  of  so 
great  an  elevation,  the  summit  of  this  mountain  is  often 
bare  of  snow. 

The  summit  of  Muurui  Rda  (Great  Mountain)  is  a Mown* 
vast  dome  of  lava,  indescribably  rugged,  the  centre  of  Ro“* 
which  has  a slight  convexity,  and  is  itself  a very  brood  y”1* 
table-land,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  on  the  North 
rim  and  East  side  of  the  great  terminal  crater.  Its  lati- 
tude is  19°  27*  4W  N.,  and  the  snow  upon  it  in  winter  is 
from  three  to  five  feet  deep.  The  circumference  of  the 
great  crater  is  rather  more  than  six  miles;  that  of  the 
ancient,  now  extinct,  orifice  not  less  that  24  miles.  Iu 
the  Northern  part  there  are  appearances  of  more  recent 
volcanic  action,  and  wide  unfathomable  chasms.  The 
Southern  part,  obviously  the  outlet  to  the  lava,  has  pro- 
bably been  long  in  u state  of  repote. 

The  population  of  Hawayi  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Ellis  Papulation, 
at  85,0U0.  The  Western  and  Southern  parts  of  the  in- 
habited belt  arc  the  most  populous  districts;  but  as 
better  harbours  have  carried  trade,  and  consequently 
the  court  and  most  of  the  chieftains,  to  Oahu,  the  num- 
bers on  the  former  island  are  likely  to  decrease,  unless 
the  universal  establishment  of  Christianity,  by  checking 
war,  infanticide,  and  human  sacrifices,  more  than  com- 
peuxates  for  the  consequences  of  emigration.  (Ellis, 
iv.  7.) 

Oahti.  the  most  fertile  island  belonging  to  this  group,  Wovhoo. 
lies  uboul  120  miles  in  a straight  line  nearly  North-West 
of  Hawayi.  It  is  about  30  miles  from  North-West  to 
South-East,  and  20  from  East  to  West,  and  is  traversed 
by  a lofty  chain  of  volcanic  mountains,  divided  by  the 
Plain  of  Eva  (Pearl  River)  in  the  North-West  into  two 
branches,  the  former  being  the  most  elevated,  but  not 
above  one-fourth  of  the  height  of  the  mountains  in 
Hawayi.  The  Southern  branch  terminates  in  the  South- 
Eastern  point.  Large  extinct  craters  of  volcanoes  may 
frequently  be  found,  but  they  are  now  so  overgrown 
with  trees  as  generally  to  escape  notice.  The  plain  or  vale 
of  Hono-ruru,  nine  or  ten  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  Hoooroa. 
two  miles  broad,  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  the  roo* 
island,  has  no  productive  mould  more  than  two  or  three 
feet  deep,  beneath  which  there  is  a layer  of  volcanic  on°  U ^ 
ashes  of  a depth  from  14  to  16  feet,  resting  on  a bed  of 
coral  rock.*  Water  is  found  at  the  depth  of  12  or  IS 
feet,  but  though  fresh,  it  is  evidently  sea  water  filtered 


• “ Solid  rock,  by  do  menu*  volcanic,  but  evidently  calcareous,* 
Hav*  Mr.  Kliw,  (»v.  1*£)  though  he  immediately  afterwards  adds, 
“ in  which  branches  of  white  coral,  bones  of  fish,  &c.  me  found." 
No  doubt  the  consolidation  of  the  curd  by  pressure  deceived  him. 
* The  elevated  islands,”  according  to  Chumisto,  (ii.  40.)  u an 
universally  volcanic  ” “ Beds  of  calcareous  stone,  formed  of  per- 
pendicular strata  of  coral-sand  or  fragments  of  madrepores,  are 
deposited  at  the  foot  of  all  the  higher  blonds,  and  ore  the  base  of 
the  plaint  and  reefs  with  which  roost  of  them  am  surrounded." 
(W.  lb.) 
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through  this  porous  rock,  for  it  rises  ami  falls  with  the 
tide.  The  vale  of  Hono-ruru  or  Hana-mru  is  separated 
by  a very  difficult  pass  called  Kft  Pari,  “the  Precipice,” 
from  the  valley  of  Anu-anu.  This  route,  which  in  the 
tipper  regions  is  almost  impassable,  presents  an  endless 
variety  of  rich  and  picturesque  scenery,  the  lower  tracts 
being  clothed  in  all  the  splendour  of  tropical  vegetation, 
the  upper  a terrific  assemblage  of  perpendicular  black 
or  ferruginous  rocks.  Hono-ruru  has  the  best  harbour  in 
the  whole  of  this  range  of  islands,  and  has  thence  become 
their  great  mercantile  port,  and  in  a great  measure  the 
King’s  favourite  residence.  The  principal  river  in  Oahii 
is  the  Eva  or  Pearl  river,  about  12  miles  North-West  of 
Hono-ruru,  and  rather  more  than  half  way  between  them 
there  is  a small  lake  which  furnishes,  twice  every  year, 
more  than  two  hundred  barrels  of  salt.  To  the  North- 
West  of  Hawaii  is  Maui,  in  20°  45'  N.,  and  156°  30* 
W.,  an  island  formed  of  two  peninsulas  united  by  a 
broad  isthmus.  It  is  nearly  50  miles  from  East  to  West, 
but  not  30  from  North  to  South  in  its  widest  part ; en- 
tirely volcanic,  and  in  its  Southern  and  largest  por- 
tion has  craters  still  probably  in  a state  of  activity. 
The  Northern  and  smaller  peninsula  is  highly  cul- 
tivated. Its  highest  peaks  are  never  covered  with 
snow.  About  75  miles  North-West  of  Oahu  is  the 
Istand  of  Tawai,  near  the  extremity  of  this  group.  In 
form  it  is  elliptical,  and  measures  41  miles  from  East  to 
West,  and  23  from  North  to  South.  It  is  very  moun- 
tainous, and  less  fertile  than  Oahu.  Its  roadstead  at 
the  mouth  of  the  WaTmea  river  is  frequented  by  ships, 
and  is  now  commanded  by  a fort.*  Morokal,  a long, 
narrow  island,  North  of  Puna?,  and  North-West  of 
Maw-l,  is  the  next  in  magnitude,  and  consists  of  a long 
line  of  volcanic  mountains,  stretching  out  for  about  40 
miles  from  East  to  West,  its  greatest  hreadth  not  being 
more  than  seven  miles.  Its  steep  and  nigged  moun- 
Rdnai.  tains  are  nearly  aa  high  as  those  of  Mau  l.  Haufii, 
Tfthojrowa.  *^llU,h  of  Morok&,  Tahaurawe,  South  of  Mau-l,  and 
Kahouro-  Ni-hau  or  Niyi-hdu,  West  of  Tawai,  are  the  only  re- 
wee. maiuing  islands  of  any  magnitude  in  this  group;  the 

Ne^ohovr  °f  tfc#  some  size.  Ran&i, 

* 1 * though  less  elevated  than  its  neighbours,  is  volcanic  and 

barren,  being  liable  to  long  droughts.  Tahaurawe  is 
low,  almost  hare,  unproductive,  and  has  few  inhabitants. 
Nihau,  measuring  about  20  miles  from  North  to  South, 
and  not  more  than  seven  in  breadth,  is  thinly  inhabited 
by  people  of  the  same  stock  as  those  of  Tawdi,  and  famed 
for  their  manufacture  of  fine  party-coloured  mats,  and 
for  the  culture  of  large  yams,  ( Diotcorea .)  Morokinl, 
between  Maw-l  and  Tahaurdwe,  and  Taiira  at  the 
Western  extremity  of  the  group,  are  uninhabited  rocks,  f 
The  natives  of  these  islauds,  though  more  athletic 
and  manly  than  those  of  the  Society  Isles,  are,  as  their 
language,  religion,  and  customs  prove,  derived  from  the 
same  stock,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly 
Isles  and  New  Zealand.  The  breadth  and  flatness  of 
their  noses  arc  ascribed  to  their  mode  of  salutation,  by 
touching  nose  to  nose.  Though  ferocious  when  highly 
irritated,  they  are  generally  simple,  lively,  good-hu- 
moured, and  cheerful,  docile  and  patient  of  labour. 
The  Eris  nr  Arils,  (i.  e.  Chiefs,)  whose  athletic  make 


Eva. 

IV.rl 

River. 


Mown. 

Movhee. 


yKt«*U. 

Afwwi. 

Kuwi. 


Momtoi. 

MurokoL 


Mnrotin- 

nw, 

Mtirokin- 

n«**. 

'i'ahmira. 
I ohabtt- 
mits. 


• T and  k,  l and  r,  art*  u*rd  almost  promiaenoualy  by  the  l*o- 
lyDCtifini;  hence  “ taaltT  in  Tahiti,  “ tunyata,"  in  Tonga-tabu  and 
New  Zealand,  u iavr'i4a“  in  Hawayf,  signify  **  man;**  but  in  this 
island  / is  always  ■'ib.titulfil  fol  4,  and  becomes  htmUa. 

t Onwlmua,  in  the  uh)  lists,  is  merely  a local  pronunciation  of  O 
Nihiwu,  sad  means  the  islet  oil  the  Northern  extremity  of  Nihau. 


has  led  to  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  descendants  SOUTH 
of  conquerors  sprung  from  a race  superior  in  strength  to  SEA. 
the  original  inhabitants,  exercise  an  almost  absolute 
authority  over  their  inferiors.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
their  intercourse  with  Europeans  has  tended  to  thin 
their  numbers.  The  estimates,  however,  made  by  Captain 
Cook  and  his  companions  were  doubtlessly  exaggerated 
and  erroneous;  and  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
and  civilization  has  acted  as  an  effectual  check  oil  the  war- 
fare by  which  these  islands  were  formerly  depopulated. 

The  government  is  essentially  despotic,  but  some  Gevrru- 
established  usages,  which  are  rarely  disregarded,  operate  roent* 
as  a restraint  on  the  King  and  his  ministers.  Each  island 
is  subdivided  into  districts,  governed  by  their  respective 
Chiefs,  from  whose  sentence  in  any  dispute  there  is  an 
appeal  to  the  governor,  and  from  him  to  the  King. 

The  King  and  Chiefs  enjoy  an  hereditary  rank,  and  it 
appears  that  there  were  originally  four  distinct  classes 
or  castes:  1.  the  royal;  2.  the  military  or  chiefs;  3.  the 
priests;  and  4.  the  labourers;  a circumstance  which 
seems  to  indicate  an  early  intercourse  with  Hindus. 

Tlie  prime  minister,  from  whatever  class  he  may  have 
sprung,  ranks  in  dignity  and  authority  next  to  the  King, 
on  whose  pleasure  all  places  of  power  and  authority  de- 
pend. The  persons  of  the  highest  classes  are  considered 
as  sacred,  and  not  to  be  touched  by  one  of  the  lowest. 

At  the  King’s  demise  his  principal  friend*  and  favourites 
were  put  to  death.  To  this  they  willingly  submitted, 
considering  such  distinction  as  an  honour;  but  the 
adoption  of  the  Christian  faith  has  put  on  end  to  those 
barbarities.  The  soil  Is  considered  as  the  property  of 
the  King,  and  is  held  oil  a military  tenure, and  the  payment 
of  a certain  proportion  of  the  produce,  ao  that  the  holders 
are  much  in  the  condition  of  the  Indian  zeminddrs 
(landholders)  under  the  Hindu  Rdjds  and  Moghul  Em- 
perors. The  contributions  from  the  cultivators  claimed, 
first  by  the  King,  next  by  the  governor  of  the  island, 
thirdly  by  the  District  Chief,  and  fourthly  by  the  village 
Headman,  were  all  paid  in  kind  till  the  value  of  Spanish 
dollars  and  sandal  wood  was  learned  from  intercourse 
with  Europeans.  These  taxes,  which  depend  “entirely 
on  the  caprice  or  necessities  of  the  Chiefs,”  (Ellis,  iv. 

416.)  together  with  the  customary  presents,  such  ns  the 
first  fruits  of  ponds  and  orchards  required  at  certain 
seasons,  leave  a bare  subsistence  to  the  labourer,  which 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
lowest  classes,  so  strongly  depicted  by  Dr.  Meyen(ii.  1 70.) 
and  Captain  Beechey,  (ii.  420.)  The  people  of  the 
lowest  class  are  adscripts  glebt p,  but  liable  to  be  occa- 
sionally removed  by  the  King,  whose  power  is  almost 
unlimited.  Arbitrary  seizures  are  frequently  made  by 
the  more  powerful  Chiefs  when  they  take  a liking  to  the 
goods  of  their  weaker  neighbours.  The  harbour-dues 
levied  at  Oahii  are  also  another  new  and  conriderable 
source  of  revenue  ; but  the  expenditure  is  proportionally 
increased.  Useless  forts,  arms  and  accoutrements  for 
the  soldiers,  guns  and  ammunition,  formerly  neither 
known  nor  wanted,  have  lately  occasioned  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums.  A taste  for  European  luxuries  has  be- 
come prevalent  in  the  royal  and  noble  families ; hence 
the  people  have  l>een  burdened  with  exorbitant  contribu- 
tions. How  little  this  has  contributed  to  the  good  of  the 
community  may  be  collected  from  Dr.  Meyen.  who  re- 
murk*(ii.  70.)  that  when  he  was  at  Hono-ruru, in  1831, 
Kwakini,  usually  called  John  Adams,  then  governor  of 
Oahu,  levied  a yearly  tribute  of  3000  Spanish  dollars  in 
specie,  and  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  provisions  for 
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SOUTH  himself  and  his  soldiers,  who  are  (he  torment  of  the 
SKA.  islanders,  and  often  rob  them  of  their  provisions  and 
v“^V"te"/  necessaries  in  tile  open  highway  with  complete  impunity. 

(ii.  165.)  Cruel  and  excessive  punishments  are  also 
to  be  classed  under  the  usages  which  it  might  have 
been  hoped  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  would 
have  repressed.  Dr.  Meyen  himself  (ii.  152.)  saw  a 
poor  wretch  unmercifully  flogged  at  a cart’s  tail  for 
having  circulated  a false  report  of  the  sudden  return  of 
Boki,  the  King’s  uncle,  who  was  lost  in  the  royal  brig 
Ta-melm-in^ha,  of  which  he  had  the  command.  The 
culprit  was  evidently  insane,  and  therefore  ought  to 
have  heen  treated  as  such ; and  as  the  missionaries  hnd 
at  that  time  a very  extraordinary  sway  over  the  King 
and  his  advisers,  a word  from  them  would  have  pre- 
vented such  a grievous  violation  of  justice. 

The  abolition  of  idolatry  with  its  sanguinary  rites, 
and  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  even  when  not 
in  its  brightest  form,  are  events  the  most  auspicious 
and  mark  the  dawn  of  a glorious  day,  though  that 
Religion,  dawn  may  be  obscured  for  a time  by  mists  and  clouds. 

The  contrast  between  the  religion  of  Christ  and  the 
gloomy  idolatry  formerly  prevalent  in  these  islands 
is  indeed  most  striking.  With  no  distinct  ideas  of 
moral  responsibility,  no  notion  of  a beneficent  Deity, 
their  adoration  was  addressed  to  idols  which  were 
apt  representations  of  the  rapacious,  selfish,  and  cruel 
beings  whose  power  and  malignity  they  dreaded.  No- 
thing could  well  be  more  misshapen  or  hideous  than 
these  images ; placed  sometimes  in  rows  outside,  some- 
times in  a semicircle  at  the  further  end  of  the  \Iar£e — 
burial-place  or  temple — where  at  certain  periods  fes- 
tivals were  held  in  honour  of  these  gads;  roasted 
pigs  were  then  presented  as  offerings,  litanies  with 
alternate  responses  were  sung  at  intervals,  and  the  in- 
termediate periods  were  passed  in  feasting  and  merri- 
ment ; (Chami&so,  i.  225.  Plant,  ii.  467.)  for  the  na- 
tive hilarity  and  kiudhearteduess  of  the  Polynesians 
stripped  even  their  gloomy  faith  of  a portion  of  its 
terrors.  During  these  festivals,  which  lasted  from 
sunset  till  sunrise  of  the  third  day,  whoever  had  entered 
the  Marie  was  under  tabu  or  a ban,  so  thut  it  was 
almost  a mortal  offence  to  touch  him,  especially  if  the 
offender  were  a woman ; the  women  being  rigidly  pro- 
hibited from  entering  the  temple  or  eating  at  the  same  table 
with  men.  Certain  meats  were  forbidden  to  the  female 
sex,  and  they  were  depressed  by  endless  distressing  re- 
strictions. The  hymns  used  in  these  rites  seem  to  be  now 
forgotten,  so  completely  has  idolatry  been  abolished,  and 
so  soon  are  such  relics  lost  by  an  illiterate  people.  On  one 
account  this  is  to  be  regretted,  as  such  compositions  were 
probably  the  oldest  specimens  of  the  language  nowextant, 
and  related  to  superstitions  handed  down  from  their  an- 
cestors, so  that  they  might  have  aided  in  furnishing  a clue 
to  the  earlier  history  of  this  people.  The  religion  as 
Mythology,  well  as  the  language  of  all  the  Polynesian  nations 
was  evidently  at  some  remote  period  the  same  through- 
out ; and  though  from  ignorance  of  the  art  of  writing, 
and  from  the  instability  of  mere  oral  tradition,  there 


The  gods  of  Polynesia,  like  those  of  Greece,  were  ranged  SOUTH 
in  different  ranks,  andOro,  the  first-born  of  Tung-arda,  SKA. 
belonged  only  to  the  fifth  class.  Earth,  air,  and  water 
were  peopled  by  their  traditions  with  invisible  beings, 
whose  power  was  feared  and  anger  dreaded ; for  though 
the  gods  were  not  supposed  to  be  essentially  malevolent, 
demons  or  evil  spirits,  imagined  to  be  almost  under  the 
command  of  sorcerers,  were  believed  to  delight  in  mischief. 

Alt  diseases,  and  death  itself,  were  ascribed  to  demoniacal 
agency,  particularly  violent,  inflammatory  attacks,  ac- 
companied by  excruciating  pain,  and  terminating  speedily 
in  death.  (Ellis,  i.  365.)  Pyramidal  altars,  like  those 
of  the  Mexicans,  and  like  the  Buddhist  temples;  liba- 
tions of  oil  over  their  idols,  like  those  of  the  Hindds; 
sacred  pigs  {Id.  345.)  running  loose  like  the  Brahman! 
bulls;  Miru  or  heaven,  like  the  Indian  Mem.  uud  the 
expectation  of  a sort  of  metempsychosis,  all  seem  to 
point,  as  was  before  remarked,  to  an  ancient  communi- 
cation with  Hindus.  Nor  is  their  custom  of  offering 
up  human  victims  on  extraordinary  occasions,  or  self- 
immolation  on  the  death  of  their  sovereign,  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  that  supposition  {Id.  358.)  As  their  deities 
appear  to  have  had  no  benevolent  attributes,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  did  not  look  to  the  invisible  world 
as  a state  of  retribution;  {Id.  397;)  their  notions  re- 
specting moral  good  and  evil  fccoi,  indeed,  to  have 
been  almost  os  vague  and  indistinct  as  their  ideas 
respecting  the  soul,  which,  after  all,  were  rather  those  of 
an  intangible,  invisible  body  than  of  any  living  agent 
distinct  from  matter.  These  observations  respecting 
their  moral  and  theological  opinions,  strictly  speaking, 
apply  only  to  the  Polynesians  of  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  islands,  but  in  all  essential  points  the  people  of 
the  Sandwich  islands,  as  was  before  staled,  agreed  with 
the  former. 

The  history  of  these  islanders  cannot  be  traced  beyond  History 
the  period  of  their  discovery  by  Captain  Cook,  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1778,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  had 
been  visited  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  annual  voyages 
from  Mexico  to  the  Philippine  Islands ; as  yet,  however, 
no  authentic  records  of  such  visits  have  come  to  light. 

Tarayopu,  who  was  King  of  Oahii  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery, was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Kawike-auli. 
also  called  Kivara-ao.  who,  in  1760  or  1781,  was  slain* 
in  battle  after  a severe  contest  for  seven  days  with  his 
cousin  Ta-melia-meha,  (Ellis,  iv.  146.)  a chief  w hose  Tammea- 
acuteness  and  wurlike  propensities  were  inferred  from  mea. 
a bargain  for  daggers  made  by  him  on  board  of  the 
Discovery,  just  belorc  the  assassination  of  Captain  Cook. 

(Sumwell,  Death  of  Captain  Cook.)  The  army  of  Ka- 
wike-auli, after  he  fell,  was  dispersed,  and  the  victor,  from 
being  master  of  only  two  districts,  became  sovereign  of 
the  whole  island.  (Ellis,  iv.  146.)  At  the  time  of  Cap- 
tain Vancouver’s  visit,  in  1792,  Ta-meha-meha  had 
conquered  Muwi,  and  he  afterwardst  subdued  Oahu, 
and  received  the  voluntary  homage  of  the  chiefs  of  Tawat 
and  Nihau,  'thus  becoming  sole  ruler  of  the  whole 
group.  From  the  moment  of  his  having  effected  that 
object,  he  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  civilization 


were  many  local  differences  of  faith  and  worship,  a simi- 
larity of  character  and  origin  may  be  traced,  especially 
Tangaroa.  between  the  mythology  of  Tahiti  and  llawayi.  Tang- 
Taaroa,  aroa,  Tanaroa,  or  Taaroa,  (tile  same  word  differently 
pronounced.)  the  principal  god  in  both  islands,  was 
believed  to  have  sprung  from  darkness,  a sort  of  pri- 
meval chaos,  (6o  or  po ,)  but  whether  he  were  the  Crealor, 
or  nothing  more  than  a deified  hero,  was  doubtful. 


and  improvement  of  his  dominions;  adopted  the  Eu- 
ropean dress  and  customs;  and  on  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Vancouver,  in  1792,  gladly  availed  himself  of 
the  assistance  afforded  to  him  by  the  gift  of  a decked 

* By  Na-rima-ema,  nut  by  Ttwnfhft-oi4ha  himself.  (KUn,  iv. 
147.) 

f Mr.  Ellis  says  (iv.  16.)  that  this  occurred  in  or  about  1790. 
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SOUTH  vessel  and  instructions  in  ship-building  to  his  subjects  ; 

SEA.  and  in  gratitude  for  these  benefits  he  placed  his  terri- 
lories  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  He  even 
attempted  to  carry  on  a trade  in  sandal  wood  with 
Canton  ; but  though  unsuccessful  in  that  project,  his 
equity  and  fair  dealing  soon  brought  fleets  of  merchant- 
men into  the  port  of  Hono-raru,  in  Oahfi,  an  excellent 
harbour  and  a very  convenient  place  of  resort  for  all  ves- 
sels cruising  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  extraordinary 
man,  who  has  been  jnstly  called  the  Alfred  of  the  Poly- 
nesians, though  not  hostile  to  Christianity,  in  which,  by 
the  way,  he  seems  never  to  have  been  instructed,  was 
favourable  to  Christians,  encouraged  them  to  settle  in  his 
territories,  and  derived  great  assistance  from  two  respect- 
able seamen,  Davis  and  Young,  both  of  them  English- 
men. He  was  also  much  indebted  to  the  fidelity  and 
good  sense  of  his  favourite  KaraTmoku,  nicknamed  by 
English  sailors  Billy  Pitt.  Though  ambitious  and  suc- 
cessful in  war,  Ta-rrveha-meha  was  neither  cruel  nor 
suspicious.  When  Captain  Kotzebue  arrived  at  Oahu, 
the  Master  of  a Russian  merchantman  had  just  been 
attempting  to  take  possession  of  Tawal,  and  was  en- 
couraging its  chief  to  rebel ; the  appearance  of  an  armed 
Russian  ship  therefore  created  great  alarm,  but  Ta-m^ha- 
rneha  listened  calmly  to  Kotzebue's  apology,  and  an- 
swered in  terras  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  most 
enlightened  prince:  “ As  I understand  that  you,  like 
Coo*  and  Vancouver,  are  noi  engaged  in  trailing  but  in 
discovery,  I will  not  take  any  thing  in  return  for  the  sup- 
plies you  will  receive,  but  will  give  you  every  thing  which 
my  islands  can  furnish  ; but  tell  me,  is  it  your  Emperor's 
pleasure  that  his  subjects  should  come  to  distress  me 
in  my  old  age?  Since  Ta-nWha-me ha  has  been  King 
of  these  islands  no  European  has  ever  had  cause  to 
complain  of  his  doing  him  a single  act  of  injustice/’ 
And  when  Captain  Kotzebue  assured  him  that  the 
offenders  would  be  punished  as  soon  as  the  Emperor 
'knew  what  they  had  done,  Ta-m£ha-meha  drank  his 
Majesty's  health  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  **  and  we 
could  not,”  adds  Captain  Kotzebue,  “ have  desired  a 
more  agreeable  or  obliging  host."  On  showing  his 
Marie  (temple)  to  the  Russians,  “ These,"  said  he,  M are 
our  gods,  to  whom  I pray;  whether  I am  right  or 
wrong  in  doing  so  I know  not;  but  I follow  my  reli- 
gion, which  cannot  be  bad,  as  it  commands  me  never  to 
do  what  is  unjust."  (Hid.  19.)  T«-meha-raiha*  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-threc  years,  in  1819,  and  was  succeeded 
Itcho-rcho.  by  his  eldest  son,  Kiho-riho,  then  about  twenty-three  years 
Loeho-  old.  Though  apparently  heavy,  and  possessing  little  of 
Lceho.  his  father's  energy  and  sagacity,  he  had  a strong  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  probably  greater  powers  of  mind  than 
were  perceived  by  cursory  observers.  His  first  public 
act  was  the  decided  abandonment  of  idolatry  and  the 
tabu  or  prohibitions  connected  with  it,  which  reduced 
the  women  to  a state  of  extreme  degradation.  He  was 
probably  stimulated  by  bis  mother  Keopuolani,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a woman  of  unusual  strength  of 
mind,  as  well  as  by  Karalmoku,  his  father’s  favourite. 
The  American  missionaries,  therefore,  who  arrived  in 
the  following  year,  found  the  field  ready  prepared  to 
their  hands.  The  voyage  of  Riho-riho  or  Ta-meha- 
im!ha  II.  with  his  Queen  Ta-mv ha-man u to  England, 


• A portrait  of  him  by  M.  Chorit  is  given  iu  Captain  Koteehue’a 

work ; (ii.  16.)  and  that  it  is  a strnng  liken vw  is  evident  from  the 
ragemets  with  whkh  the  Americans  jrot  copies  of  it  made  in 
Chios  for  sale  among  the  islanders.  (Cbaroiseo,  i.  22S.) 


in  1S24,  and  their  early  decease,  the  one  being  about  SOUTH 
twenty-eight,  and  tlie  other  twenty-six  years  old,  were  SKA. 
the  occasion  of  admiration  and  grief  to  his  people; 
admiration  at  his  courage  in  undertaking  so  long  a voy- 
age for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and  receiving  instruction 
from  his  protector  the  King  of  Great  Britain  ; and 
grief  for  the  early  death  of  him  and  his  Queen  whose 
kindness  had  made  them  universally  beloved.  The  ho- 
nours paid  by  the  British  Government  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  were  highly  gratifying  to  their  subjects; 
and  Kawike-auli,  the  younger  brother  of  Riho-riho,  then  Kaaike- 
(in  1825)  about  ten  years  old,  was  unanimously  pro-  ouli. 
claimed  his  successor,  and  placed  under  the  guidance 
of  his  step- mot  her.  Ka-ahu-munu,  widow  of  Ta-meha- 
mt*ha  1.  She  died  in  June,  1832;  subsequently  to 
which,  her  ward  Kawike-auli  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands,  and  was  crowned  by  the  title 
of  Ta*nM*ha-meha  III.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  un- 
reasonable and  vexatious  restrictions  enforced  by  the 
American  missionaries,  through  the  influence  of  Ka- 
ahu-rnanu,  were  not  sufficient  to  alienate  the  mind  of  the 
young  King,  and  endanger  the  permanency  of  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  Christian  faith.  That  the  power  of  the 
missionaries  still  prevails  may  be  inferred  from  repeated 
refusals  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  allow  any  Homan 
Catholic  missionaries  to  settle  on  the  islands.  It  has 
been  stated,  indeed,  (Mist.  Reg.  1838,  p.  190,)  that  this 
was  done  by  the  islanders  as  a nation ; but  Dr.  Meyen’e 
account  of  the  application  to  Captain  Wendt  to  remove 
the  French  missionaries  creates  some  apprehension  that 
the  above  statement  is  not  quite  correct,  and  that  in 
such  matters  misrepresentations  are  not  confiued  to 
religionists  of  one  persuasion.  The  missionaries,  it 
should  be  added,  charge  the  writers  here  cited  with 
want  of  truth  and  candour;  but  ns  writers  of  dif- 
ferent nations  and  professions,  who  visited  the  islands  at 
different  periods,  agree  in  the  main  as  to  the  mischievous 
consequences  of  the  needless  and  injudicious  restrictions 
enforced,  it  requires  something  more  than  a mere  con- 
tradiction on  the  part  of  those  who  enforced  them,  to 
disprove  the  charge.  At  all  events  the  expulsion  of 
Roman  Catholics  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  a regard 
for  religious  liberty,  a zeal  for  which  is  so  loudly  pro- 
claimed by  the  very  association  by  which  those  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  out. 

Many  questions  deserving  of  inquiry,  and  many  par- 
ticulars which  could  not  he  introduced  into  this  brief 
abstract,  will  be  found  well  elucidated  in  the  authorities 
cited,  particularly  in  M.  de  Chamisso's  remarks  in  his  se- 
cond volume ; his  Memoir  also  on  the  language  of  these 
islanders  ( Ueber  die  Hawaiiscke  Sprache ) will  not  dis- 
appoint those  readers  who  consider  language  as  a key 
to  the  structure  of  the  human  intellect,  or  a clue  to  the 
remote  affinities  of  nations. 

Malte-B  run,  Precis  de  la  Geographic , Paris,  1 612 — 1 8, 

S tomes.  Svo. ; Hawkesworth,  Voyages ; Cook,  Voy- 
ages; Ellis,  Tour  through  Hawaii , Load.  1820,  Svo. ; 

Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches.  Loud.  1831,  4 vols.  l2mo. 

Ellis,  Tour  around  Hawaii , Boston,  1825,  12mo; 

Plant, Handhuch  Polynesians, Leipzig,  1 799,2 vols. Svo.; 
Lisiansky,  Voyage,  round  the  World  from  1803 — 06. 

Ixmd.  1814,  4to. ; Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  Lond.  v.  y-  6vo. ; Otto  von  Kotzebue,  Ent- 
decJeu itgs-Rei.se,  1815 — 18,  Weimar,  1621.  3 tomes,  4to. ; 
Chamisso,  Werir,  Leipzig.  1836,  4 vols.  12mo. ; Cha- 
misso,  Ueber  die  Haw  aiische  Sprache,  Lcipz.  1837,  4to.; 

Lord  Byron,  Voyage  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1824 
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—25,  Lend.  1827,  4to. ; Captain  F.  W.  Beechey,  Voy- 
ape.  to  the  Pacific , 1825—26,  Loud.  1831,  2 vola.  4to. ; 
Dr.  F.  J.F.  Meyen,  Reiteum  die  Erdct  1830 — 32,  Berlin, 


1835.  2 vols.  4lo. ; Choris,  Voyage  Pittorctque  autour  SOUTH 
du  Monde , Paris,  1822,  fol.  SKA. 


SOUTHWELLIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  dedicated 
by  Salisbury  to  Sophia  Southwell,  Lady  Dc  Clifford,  a 
great  lover  of  plants.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Monacia, 
order  Monadelphia , and  the  natural  family  of  Sterculi- 
ace.tr.  Generic  character : calyx  cup-shaped  ; segments 
five,  joined  at  top  into  a tiara : male  flower,  anthers  ten, 
glomerate,  on  the  top  of  pedicel-formed  torus : herma- 
phrodite flower,  having  the  anthers  as  in  the  male  ; pe- 
rianth coriaceous ; lobes  three  to  five,  at  length  free ; 
seeds  sessile,  each  with  a caruncle  at  the  apex. 

A genus  separated  from  SUrcutia,  consisting  of  three 
known  species,  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa.  S.  nobilis , 
the  Stcnulia  baianphat,  Smith,  and  .S.  pvbeteent,  and 
S.  monotperma,  the  8.  balanghas , Lin.  They  are  all 
trees,  with  simple  oblong  leaves,  and  having  the  stipul&s 
distinct  from  the  petioles.  Flowers  disposed  in  long 
racemes,  which  rise  from  the  axils  of  the  fallen  leaves. 

SOUTH  WOLD,  a Market  Town  in  Suffolk,  plea- 
santly situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  sea,  and 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  river  Blyth,  which  here  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  German  Ocean.  It  contains 
many  good  houses,  and  is  resorted  to  for  sea  bathing. 
In  the  reign  of  King  John  a chapel  was  built  in  South- 
wold,  by  the  monks  of  Thetford,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  about  220  years  afterwards.  The  present  church, 
a very  fine  building,  appears  to  have  been  then  com- 
menced, and  finished  about  the  year  1460.  It  has  two 
aisles,  which  ore  separated  from  the  nave  by  seven 
arches  and  six  pillars  of  elegant  workmanship ; the 
tower-steeple  is  100  feet  in  height,  constructed  of  free- 
Btonc  and  variegated  flints ; the  porch  is  much  deco- 
rated, and  over  it  is  a vacant  niche,  which  probably 
contained  the  image  of  St.  Edmund,  to  whom  the 
building  was  originally  dedicated.  Both  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  the  church  are  profusely  ornamented,  and  the 
carvings  in  wood  of  the  rood-loft  and  seats  of  the  ma- 
gistracy must,  when  uninjured  and  undcfaced,  have 
borne  a strong  resemblance  to  the  interior  of  the  Chapel 
of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey;  but  the  whole 
building  appears  to  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  igno- 
rant zeal  of  the  early  reformers.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  larger  numbers  of  swallows  arrive  at  and  depart 
from  Southwold  than  from  any  other  place  on  the 
Eastern  coast ; and  in  the  autumn  they  may  be  seen 
covering  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  waiting  fora  favour- 
able wind  to  assist  their  passage,  and  taking  flight 
immediately  after  its  arrival.  In  Southwold  Bay  or 
Soleboy,  occurred,  a.  d.  1666,  a most  desperate  engage- 
ment between  the  British  and  Dutch  fleets,  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 70  ships;  and 
six  years  afterwards  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
England  were  surprised  in  the  same  place  by  the  Dutch, 
when  the  English,  deserted  by  their  French  allies, 
maintained  during  a whole  day  un  obstinate  defence 
against  an  enemy  greatly  their  superior.  The  result 
was  doubtful,  both  fleets  being  dreadfully  shattered  and 
unable  to  renew  the  contest.  The  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
refusing  to  strike  his  colours  or  to  desert  his  vessel,  was 
blown  up  in  it  with  a few  sailors  who  resolutely  adhered 
to  him,  and  many  other  valuable  lives  were  sacrificed 


on  both  sides.  Southwold  has  much  risen  in  import- 
ance since  the  decline  of  the  once  flourishing  town  of 
Dunwich  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  has  a considerable 
trade  in  herrings  and  salt,  and  a good  and  commodious 
harbour  for  shipping.  Population,  in  1831,  1875. 
Distance  from  Yarmouth  20  miles,  from  London  105. 

SOUVENANCE,  Fr.  souvenir,  souvenance ; It.  sou- 
vernre,  to  remind  or  remember.  Menage  derives  from 
tub-venire,  to  succour,  to  occur,  to  come  into,  tc.  the 
mind  or  memory. 

They  must  provide  for  mcane*  of  maintenaunee, 

Ana  to  conuau*  their  wont  counted tunce  ; 

But  ibrpheunl  must  walk*  another  way, 

Sike  wot  Lilly  eorenamce  be  must  fur-say. 

Sftmter.  The  ShepAertTt  Calendar.  Mag. 
Now  somewhat  sing,  whose  endleste  Hrrunnrr 
Kmung  the  thephearda  twaines  may  aye  reraaine. 

Id,  16,  November. 

SOW.  See  Swini. 

Sow.  See  Sew. 

Sow,  1 Goth,  anion ; A.  S.  taic-an ; Ger. 

So'wxa,  > taen ; D.  taeyen  ; Sw.  so,  terere,  se~ 
So'winq,  it.  J minare.  To  tow,  generally,  is- — 

To  set,  to  place,  that  which  will  grow,  germinate, 
vegetate;  that  which  will  bear,  propagate,  or  produce 
its  like ; any  fruit ; to  spread  or  scatter. 

Ne  that  bailif,  nr  forester,  o«  saflWd*  hora  newer  come. 

To  towe,  ne  to  other  thing,  that  hor  beaten  nere  worn*. 

/?.  GAmeetler,  p.  499. 

And  be  *p»k  to  hem  many  thingis  in  pwablii  and  setde,  Lo  be 
that  tntilh  ghede  out  to  eon*  his  teed. 

H'ietif.  Matthew,  ch.  xiiL 

And  be  spake  many  thinges  to  them  ia  similitude*.  saying ; 
Behold*,  the  totter  went  forth  to  wire.  JiMe,  Anno  1551. 

And  rumors  widen  what  wole  this  tower  of  woedis  seic  ? 

H tel  if.  The  Drxtu  of  ApottUt,  ch.  xvii. 
Bui  1ms,  as  seitb  the  rrnnike, 

Fiu  (lire*  in  to  Kgypteeam, 

And  she  iban  vpoo  bond*  nara 
To  teche  hem  for  to  sow*  and  ere, 

Which*  no  man  knews  to  fore  there. 

Getter.  Com/.  Am.  book  v. 

For  he  fonde  of  hit  owno  wit 
The  fynt  craft  e of  plough  tyilyngc, 

Of  rarynge,  and  of  corn*  touynge. 

And  bow  men  shuttle  set  vines, 

And  of  the  grape*  make  wines.  Id.  16,  book  v. 

This  monster  blithe  with  many  a tale  gan  tow 
This  rumor  then  into  the  common  ears. 

Sttrrtf.  YtrgU.  A ?neit,  book  ir. 

0 happy  queen*  of  fanes,  that  hast  fownd, 

Moagvt  many,  one  that  with  bis  prowesse  may 

Defend  thine  honour,  and  thy  foe*  confownd ! 

True  loves  are  often  town,  but  seldom  grow  on  grownd. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Qneene , book  i can.  9. 
Well  may  overt imely  and  hastio  tawing  oftentimes  fail*,  but 
late  tounny  shall  ever  misse  and  deceive  the  rnaitter. 

Holland.  Pltme,  book  xviii,  ch.  XX. 
What  make*  a plenteous  harvest,  when  to  turn 
Tbs  fruitful  soil,  and  when  to  sow  the  corn  j 
The  care  of  sheep,  of  oxen,  and  of  kin* ; 

And  how  to  raise  on  elms  the  teeming  via* ; 

The  birth  and  genius  of  the  frugal  bee ; 

1 sing.  Mwcenas,  and  1 ting  to  thee. 

Drydtn.  Pirgit.  Georgia,  book  i. 
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An  acre  of  potatoes  is  cultivated  with  leaa  expense  than  an  acre 
of  wheat ; tb*  fallow,  which  generally  precedes  the  ootrtny of whrat, 
mure  than  compensating  the  hoeing  and  other  extraordinary  cul- 
ture which  is  always  given  to  potatoes. 

Smith.  IVeaitk  of  Nation*,  book  i.  ch.  xi. 

SOWAYLEE.  See  Zanouebar. 

SOWEllBvEA,  in  Botany,  a pontis  dedicated  by 
Smith  to  James  Sowerby,  the  celebrated  botanical  artist. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  Ilexandria , order  3 lonogynia, 
and  the  natural  family  of  Asphodelea:.  Generic  cha- 
racter: perianth  persistent,  inferior,  six-cleft ; stamens 
six,  three  of  which  are  fertile  and  binntherifcrous,  and 
the  other  three  alternate  ones  sterile. 

A genus  nearly  allied  to  Allium,  consisting  of  single 
known  species.  S.junrea,  a native  of  New  South  Wales; 
it  is  a rushy,  inodorous  herb,  with  fibrous  roots,  naked 
scape*,  and  many-flowered  umbels.  The  bracteas  are 
scarious,  and  the  flowers  are  purple. 

SOWLE.  To  sotcle  one  by  the  ears.  Lincolnshire. 
To  pull  by  the  ears  as  dogs  pull  twine.  Grose.  The 
word  is  common  in  Nottinghamshire  and  other  parts  nor- 
therly, as  well  as  in  Suffolk.  See  Moor’s  Suffolk  Words. 

I believe,  says  Skinner,  from  sow,  to  seize  and  poll  by 
the  ears  as  dogs  do  (*out«)  swine.  This  Ray  adopts. 

He'el  go,  he  »y«,  and  sate  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by  th’ 
cares.  Shakapear*.  Conoinna,  act  iv.  sc.  1.  fol.  23. 

SOY.  See  the  Quotation,  and  Soja. 

1 have  been  told  that  any  is  made  partly  with  a fishy  composi- 
tion, and  it  seems  most  likely  from  the  taste:  tlio’  a gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  was  very  intimate  with  one  that  sailed  often 
from  Tonquio  to  Japan,  from  whence  the  true  m>y  comes,  told  me 
that  it  wa*  made  only  with  wheat  and  a sort  of  beans  raixt  with 
water  and  salt.  Dampier.  foyagea.  .4 it**  1688. 

SOYERIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by  Mon- 
ning,  probably  from  the  name  of  some  nuturalist.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  Synpenesia , order  JEquulis , and 
the  natural  family  of  Compoxittp-Cichoracetr- Hirrariea. 
Generic  character : the  beak  shorter  than  the  achenia ; 
pappus  in  many  series;  rachis  bractless. 

This  genus,  which  is  separated  from  Hieraeeum , con- 
sists of  about  eight  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  Si- 
beria ; they  are  all  hardy,  perennial  herbs,  with  the 
upper  leaves  half  stem-clasping,  and  deeply  toothed ; 
the  heads  of  flowers  large,  yellow,  and  corymbose. 
The  involucre  are  composed  of  two  or  three  series  of 
linear  leaves,  the  outer  leaves  smaller  and  spreading. 
S.  blatlarioides  and  S.  sibiria  are  the  must  common 
species  in  the  gardens. 

SOYMIDA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by  Adrian 
De  Jussieu,  from  the  Indian  name  of  the  tree.  It  belongs 
to  the  class  Drcandria,  order  Monopytria,  and  the  natural 
family  of  Cedreliacetr.  Generic  character ; calyx  five- 
leaved, imbricate ; petals  five,  spreading,  on  short  claws ; 
stamens  ten ; filaments  joined  into  a short  cup-shaped 
tube,  divided  into  ten  bideniate  lobes,  and  bearing  one 
anther  each  between  the  teeth;  style  short,  prismatically 
pentagonal ; stigma  thick,  peltate,  pentagonal ; fruit 
capsular,  oblong-ovate,  five-celled,  five-valved ; seeds 
pendulous,  imbricated,  flat. 

This  genus,  which  is  separated  from  Swirtenia , con- 
sists of  a single  known  species,  a nalive  of  the  East 
Indies;  it  is  a tall  tree,  with  very  dense,  reddish-brown 
wood,  abruptly  pinnated  leaves,  which  are  crowded  at 
the  top  of  the  branches,  and  large  terminal  panicles  cf 
flow  ere. 


SPACE,  See  Expatiate. 

Spa'cefui.,  Pr.  espuce,  spatieux  ; It.  spazio ; s 

Spa'ciouh,  Sp.  rspario  ; J.at-  spatium , .Eolic 

Spa'ciouslV,  wirnCioi'fur  <m»c<os*,aro  njearaae^e. 

Spaciousness,  denoting  the  place  or  station  for 

Spa'tiate,  c.  the  spectators  of  athletic  contests. 
Stadium  was  then  applied  generally  to  any  place  ; and 
hence,  as  we  judge  of  sixe  or  magnitude  from  the  place 
or  room  occupied,  space  was  exteuded  by  usage  to  ex- 
press— 


Size,  room,  magnitude ; a portion  of,  extent  of  place ; 
it  ia  also  applied  to  time,  a portion  of  time,  duration  of 
time.  See  the  Quotation  from  Locke. 


About  Jiei  gan  him  chant,  ft  hunted  him  ala  hay  re. 

Long  h*«l  he  no  apart  to  duello  no  wele  fare. 

H.  Brunne , j>.  210. 

Grace  God  gaf  him  here,  j>is  lond  to  kepe  long  apart. 

Id.  p.213. 

Vitailled  vu  the  whip,  it  ia  no  drede, 

Ilabundantly  for  hire  a ful  long  apaee. 

Ckamcer.  The  Mnn  of  Lawea  Tate,  t.  b'226. 
Howe  can  yon  be  comfortless?  in  noy«  trihulacyon,  when  Chryat 
and  hy*  Hulye  Spinlr,  and  with  them  theyr  inseparable  Father, 
(if  you  putlw  full  tru*t « and  confidence  in  them,)  bee  ncurr  neither 
erne  finger  breadth  of  apart,  nor  one  minute  of  lime  from  you  ? 

Sir  TKomaa  Mart.  Work**,  fol.  1140.  Dya/oyut  of  Cam  fort 
ayaynti  TrJm/tuyam. 

So  had  hi>  awoid  made  him  so  i^hthm  a room,  that  Amphi&lus 
had  more  cause  to  wonder  at  the  finding,  than  labour  for  tlie 
seeking.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  iii. 

But  the,  as  fayes  are  wont,  in  privie  placr. 

Did  spend  her  dayes,  abd  lov’d  in  forests  wyld  to  apart. 

Spmtrr.  b'aerie  Queene,  hook  IV.  can.  2. 
Lo  thus  they  rode,  till  at  the  last  they  spide 
Two  armed  knights  that  toward  them  did  pace, 

And  ech  of  them  had  ryding  hy  hit  side 
A Indie,  seeming  in  so  farre  a apart  • 

But  ladies  none  they  were.  Id.  ti>.  book  iv.  can,  I. 
By  him  I sweare  (then  whom  none  more  in  view) 

That  what  I now  shall  utter  is  as  trua 
As  past  beliefe.  The  ship  in  those  profound 
Ana  epacefuU  seas,  so  stuck  as  on  dry  ground. 

Sandy.  Ortd.  Xltlamorpkoati,  book  iii. 


But  fairs  before  the  gate  a apaeiona  play  at 

Mantled  with  the  grrenc.  itaelfe  did  sprvdden  wyde. 

Sptnatr.  Faerie  Quern? , book  iii.  can.  1. 


Moat  apociona/y  sc  dwell,  where  we  posares 
All  sinless  pleasures  Nature  did  ordain  ; 

And  who  that  all  may  have,  yet  will  have  less. 

Wiser  than  Nature,  thinks  tier  kindness  vain. 

Dave* ant.  Gvndibrrt,  book  i.  can.  6. 


So  1 North-Ridimg  am,  for  apacioitanru  renown’d. 

Our  mother  Yorkshire's  eld* at,  who  worthily  is  crown’d 
The  queen  of  all  the  shirrs  on  this  side  Trent 

Drayton.  Po/jpatbon,  song  28. 

For  astonishment,  it  is  caused  hy  the  fixing  of  the  mindc  upon 
ooe  object  of  cogitation,  whereby  it  doth  not  apatiate  and  trail  scurre, 
as  it  useth.  Baeva.  Natural  Hiaiory,  Cent.  viii.  net,  720. 

Tli  is  apart  consider'd  barely  in  length  between  any  two  beings, 
without  considering  any  thing  rise  between  them,  is  call  d dis- 
tance j if  consider'd  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  1 think  it 
may  be  call’d  capacity.  The  term  extension  is  usually  apply 'd  to 
it  in  what  manner  soever  consider’d. 

Locke,  Hark*,  vol.  i.  fol.  63.  Smp/e  Mode*  of  Space. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  island  to  the  town  of  Guinquil  is 
almost  a league,  ami  near  as  much  from  one  side  of  the  river  to 
the  other,  lo  that  apart***  place  ship*  of  the  greatest  burthen 
may  ride  afloat.  Dumparr.  Foyayra.  Anno  1084. 

Thus  avarice  ami  prodigality  are  at  an  immense  distance;  but 
there  is  a apace  marked  out  by  virtue  between  them,  where  fruga- 
lity and  generosity  reside  together. 

Lord  Dohay broke.  Work*,  vol.  i.  p.  209.  Tke  Occatk/Mid  Writer. 
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SPACE.  Her#  Oum,  alow  winding  through  a level  plain 

— Of  sparse**  meads  with  cattle  mpnnkled  o’er, 

SPAIN.  Conducts  the  eje  along  his  sinuous  course 

>- — y — - Delighted.  Cncprr.  The  Talk,  book  i. 

SPADE,  \ A.S.  spadu , ttpada  ; D.  sjtade,  spaye; 
Spa'ddlk.  j Ger.  spate;  Sw.  tpada.  Wachter  from 
the  Gr.  /3a0vc,  others  from  error,  trahere.  It  appears 
to  be  merely  the  A.  S.  spmt-an,  to  spit,  i.  e.  to  throw  out, 
to  throw  up;  a spadeU  depth  thrown  out  in  digging  is 
alii!  called  a spit.  See  Spit.  A spade  is 

That  which  (a  tool  which)  throws  out,  sc.  earth, 
gravel,  &c. 

Spaddte,  (i.«.  spade-dad,)  the  diminutive  of  spade. 
SpadiUe,  the  ace  of  spades;  cards  so  called  from  the 
shape  of  the  figure  impressed. 

Ech  man  to  pl«y#  w*  a plouh.  a yfeofs*  o}r  a spade. 

Piert  Ptouhman.  Futon,  Col.  61. 
His  berd  as  any  sown  or  fox  was  rede, 

Aod  therto  brode,  as  though  it  were  a tpade. 

Ch  ameer.  Prologue  <w  the  Canterbury  Tales , v,  654. 
They  neither  gaue  ts  meate  to  feed«  vpon. 

Nor  drioke,  nor  powder,  pickar,  tool#  nor  spade. 

(iascoigne,  The  FrmJei  of  IVarrt, 
Her  dainty  hands  (not  us'd  to  such  a trade) 

Sbs  with  a mattock  toils,  and  with  a weary  spade. 

Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island , can.  9. 

By  th*  shoulder  of  a ram  from  off*  the  right  side  par'd. 
Which  usually  they  boil,  the  spade-bone  being  bar'd, 

. Drayton.  /Wy-oAto*,  song  5. 
With  his  broad  sabre  next,  a chief  in  years. 

The  hoary  majesty  of  spades  appears, 

Pots  furth  oue  manly  leg,  to  sight  reveal'd. 

The  rest,  his  many-cukiur’ti  robe  conceal'd. 

Pope.  The  Hope  if  the  Lock,  can.  3. 
Others  destroy  moles  with  a tpada te,  waiting  in  the  morning* 
and  evenings  fur  them.  Mortimer.  Husbandry. 

Her  happy  lord  is  cuckold’d  by  spadUte  { 

And  if  she's  brought  to  bed,  'tis  ten  to  one. 

He  marks  the  forehead  of  her  darting  son. 

Young.  Love  of  Fame.  Satire  6, 

So  that  a transverse  section  of  it  has  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  the  mark  upon  cards  called  a spade,  the  whole  being  much 
wider  in  proportion  to  its  length. 

Cook.  f byages,  vol.  i.  book  i.  cb.  xriii.  p 207. 

~ And.  where  the  pearoek  shews 

His  ature  eyes,  is  tinctur'd  black  and  ml 
With  spots,  quadrangular,  of  diamond  form, 

Ensanguin'd  hearts,  clubs  typical  of  strife. 

And  spades,  the  emblem  of  untimely  graves. 

Caurper.  The  Task,  book  iv. 

SPADICEOU8,  Low  Lat.  spadiceus,  from  spadix,  a 
branch  tarn  from  the  palm  tree,  (tnrdu,  trahere,)  and 
from  the  colour  of  the  fruit ; applied  generally  to 
A light  red,  a bright  bay  colour. 


Of  these  five  [unicorn’s  horn]  which  Scaliger  beheld,  though 
one  spadireous  or  of  a light  red,  and  two  enclimug  to  red,  yet  was 
there  not  any  of  this  complexion  among  them. 

Sir  Thomas  Broun,  f 'u/gar  Errourt,  book  ii.  ch.  xxiiu  p,  203 

SPA DONIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by  Les- 
sing, from  the  Greek  era^at*’,  a eunuch,  on  account  of 
the  dioecious  heads  of  flowers.  It  belongs  to  the  data 
Syngenetia,  order  Superfiua,  and  the  natural  family 
of  Compositer-Mutmaceet.  Generic  character:  heads 
dioecious,  homogamous,  few-flowered ; pappus  setaceous, 
in  two  scries;  schema  beakless;  corolla  regular;  an- 
thers tailed  ; style  of  the  male  flower  very  smooth. 

Dus  genus,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  Cochnatia  and 
Mutisia , consists  of  three  known  species,  natives  of 
Brazil ; they  are  shrubs  with  petiolate,  alternate,  entire 
leaves,  tomentose  beneath,  and  small,  few-flowered,  ag- 
gregate heuds;  involucra  imbricated. 

S P A G Y RICK,  ”1  Fr.  spagirie,  spagirique  ; Low 

Spaoy'rical,  >Lat.  spagirus,  spagirirut ; used, 

Spa'oyrist.  J 8a ys  Vossius,  for  alchemista. 
Pnto  autrm , spagiricas  did  a duobus  artes  ojficnt ; qua 
sunt  resoltert  comporita,  et  resoluta  componere.  Nam 
airar,  trahere , a trahere ; ayeip-ttr,  congregate.  A 
spagyrist  is 

A chymist,  or  alchymist. 

It  was  u huge  diligence  and  care  of  the  divine  mercy  that  dis- 
covered to  roan  the  wereta  of  spagyrie  medicine*,  of  itune*.  of 
Tttytor.  Sermon  26.  vol.  ii.  p.  467. 

ITboae  only  know  how  lo  want  that  have  learnt  to  frame  their 
mind  to  tbrir  estate  ; like  to  a skilful  musician,  that  can  let  down 
hia  strings  a peg  lower  when  the  tunc  requires  it ; ur  like  to  wme 
cunning  spngrrick  that  can  intend  or  remit  the  heat  of  his  furnace, 
according  to  occasion. 

//«//.  Harks,  vol.  vidi.  p.  8.  Of  Content  at  ion. 

I have  endeavoured  to  deliver  matter*  of  fact  so  faithfully,  that 
I may  aa  well  assist  the  less  skilful  rvadvts  to  eiamtue  the  chy- 
mical  hypothesis,  as  provoke  the  epagyricat  philosopher*  to  illus- 
trate it. 

Boy/e.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  4C3.  Preface  to  Physiological  Consi- 
deration. 

Muet  of  those  [philosopher*  and  the  chymists]  (on  the  one 
hand)  looking  upon  the  epagyristi  as  a company  of  mere  irrational 
operators,  whose  experiments  may  indetid  bo  servtcable  to  apothe- 
caries, and,  perhaps,  to  physicians,  but  are  useless  to  a |4iiloao> 
phrr,  lhal  aims  at  curing  no  disease  but  that  of  ignorance ; and 
most  of  the  spagyrutt  (on  the  other  hand)  looking  upon  the 
corpuscularians  (if  I may  so  call  them)  as  a sort  of  empty  and  ex- 
travagant speculators,  who  pretend  t*>  explicate  the  great  book  of 
Nature  without  having  so  much  as  looked  upon  the  chiefest  and 
ditflcultest  part  of  it,  namely,  the  phenomena  that  their  art  has 
added  to  ths  former  edition  of  this  vast  and  obscure  volume. 

Id.  lb.  voL  i.  fol.  358.  Preface  to  Phymeo-Chymicat  Essay. 


SPADI- 

CEUUS. 


SPAIN. 


SPAIN. 


SPAIN,  a kingdom  of  Europe,  is  bounded  on  the 
North  by  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Ihe  Bay  of  Biscay ; on  the  North-East  by 
the  Pyrenean  mountains ; on  the  East  and  South-East 
by  the  Mediterranean ; on  the  South  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ; on  the  South-West  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ; and  on  the  West  by  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal  and  the  Atlantic.  It  extends  from  Tarifa,  in 
35°  57'  North  latitude  toCapeOrtegal.its  most  Northern 
point,  in  43°  44'  North  latitude,  and  lies  between  the 
meridians  of  3°  8'  East  longitude  (Cape  Creus,  near 

VOL.  XXVII. 


the  S mih-Eastern  extreme  of  the  Pyrenees)  and  9°  18' 
West  longitude,  (Cape  Finisterre.)  Thus  Spain  is  alto- 
gether comprised  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  temperate 
zone  of  Europe,  and  lies  almost  under  the  same  parallels 
with  Sardinia,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Greece.  Its  greatest 
length,  calculated  according  to  the  above  points,  is  from 
East  to  West,  and  is  566  geographical,  or  640  English 
miles ; its  extreme  breadth  is  from  North  to  South,  and 
is  465  geographical,  or  530  English  miles.  However, 
computing  from  North-East  to  South-West,  from 
Llanza,  North  of  Rosas  in  Catalonia,  to  Ayamonle  at 
5 D 
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SPAIN,  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  in  the  Intendancy  of  Se- 
villa,  its  Greatest  length  is  about  067  English  miles ; 
and  its  greatest  bread  ill,  measured  from  Cape  Prior, 
near  Perrol  in  Gallicic,  to  Cape  de  Gala,  that  is  from 
North-West  to  South-East  is  about  570.  Exclusive  of 
Portugal,  its  surface  is  estimated  by  Hansel  at  25,145 
General  square  leagues,  of  25  to  the  decree  ; by  Balbi  at  137,400 

view.  Italian  square  miles,  of  15  to  the  decree;  and  by  the 

Baron  Von  Mulch  us,  at  8446*9  German  square  miles, 
of  1 5 to  the  degree. 

The  Iberian  peninsula  was  nptly  compared  by  the 
ancients  to  the  distended  hide  of  a bullock,  its  boundary 
line  with  France  forming  the  neck  of  the  hide ; and  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  they  must  have  had  a 
good  notion  of  its  geography,  since  the  resemblance  is 
easily  discoverable  without  much  aid  from  the  fancy. 
In  many  respects  the  situation  of  Spain  is  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  European  nation.  Its  climate,  tem- 
pered in  winter  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  is  on  tile 
whole  preferable  to  that  of  Greece  or  Italy;  and  sepa- 
rated from  France  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  traversed  by 
lofty  mountains  intersected  by  difficult  ravines  and  de- 
fensible passes,  it  is  naturally  secured  from  invasion  by 
the  most  formidable  obstacles,  and  presents  every  meuns 
of  internal  resistance  to  a hostile  army.  Its  sea-coast 
affords  considerable  commercial  facilities ; and  though 
its  harbours  on  the  iron-bound  coast  of  Biscay  arc  gene- 
rally intricate,  and  the  sand-bars  at  the  entrance  of 
those  on  the  Western  coast  and  within  the  Mediterra- 
nean render  access  difficult,  yet  the  same  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  active  commercial  sea-ports  of  France 
and  England.  The  rivers  are  neither  so  numerous  nor 
so  great  as  might  be  expected  from  the  number  and  ele- 
vation of  the  mountains  ; and  little  has  been  done  to 
improve  their  navigation,  or  to  facilitate  internal  tran- 
sport by  means  of  canalization.  The  soil  of  the  penin- 
sula exhibits  great  diversities.  The  iutcrior  consists  of 
dry  and  elevated  plains  traversed  by  lofty  mountains, 
which  are  swept  by  cold  blasts  in  winter,  and  scorched 
by  intolerable  heat  in  the  summer.  Its  coast  region, 
less  elevated,  and  sloping  gradually  towards  the  sea,  is 
varied  by  an  agreeable  succession  of  mountains  and  val- 
leys, enjoying  for  the  most  part  a climate  of  happy  tem- 
perature, and  affording  a delightful  contrast  with  the 
monotony  of  the  interior;  it  is  everywhere  fertile,  or 
mny  lie  easily  rendered  so  by  means  of  irrigation.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  surface  of  Spain  exhibits  huge 
mountains,  elevated  table  lands,  rich  and  broad  valleys, 
rapid  rivers,  deep  ravines,  vast  pastures,  and  few  or  no 
enclosure*.  Occasionally  luxuriant  forests  are  met 
with  ; but  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  country  is  greatly 
defaced  by  the  destruction  of  limber  trees.  Indeed, 
from  Bayonne  to  Cadiz  not  a single  forest  is  to  be  seen  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  several  patches  in  Biscay,  the 
groves  and  avenues  of  Arnnju?z,  and  some  valleys  or 
rather  gorges  in  Andalusia,  which  are  partially  studded 
with  trees,  the  rest  of  the  country  in  this  direction  is  of 
a whitish,  arid  aspect,  which  wearies  the  eye  and  de- 
presses the  spirit.  Some  of  the  loftier  mountains,  in- 
deed, are  covered  with  wood,  supplying  charcoal,  the 
chief  fuel  used  in  the  country,  nod  abundance  of  fine 
ship  timber.  The  productions  of  Spain  are  rich,  various, 
and  universal ; the  soil  yielding  almost  every  known 
produce,  mid  its  mineral  riches  bring,  perhaps,  superior 
to  those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

Progress  af  the  0]fj  historians,  that  during  the  lime  of 

the  Visigoths  and  Moors,  in  1380,  the  population  was 


estimated  as  follows:  1 1,000,000  of  inhabitants  in  the 
Slates  of  Castile ; 7,700,000  in  those  of  Arrugon ; 
3,000.000  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada;  total  21,700,000 : 
2,000  inhabitants  per  square  league. 

The  various  returns  on  record  give  the  following 
results : — 

In  1618,  9,000,000,  according  to  Cevallos. 

„ 7,500,000,  „ Usuries. 

In  1700,  8,000,000,  at  the  death  of  Charles  II. 

In  1723,  7,625,000,  from  official  recensement. 

In  1726,  5,423,000,  according  lo  the  quit-rent  re- 

turns ordered  by  Philippe  V., 
but  exclusive  of  privileged 
orders. 

In  1769,  9,301,728,  under  Charles  II. , from  a quit- 
rent  return,  comprehending 
all  the  classes  of  the  popula- 
t ion, with  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  the  Presidencies  of 
Africa. 

In  1770,  9,307,000,  Ditto. 

In  17SS,  10,143,000;  10,409.879,  with  the  Canary 
ltdands. 
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Ill  1803,  10,351,000,  without,  from  the  general  re- 
ccnsemeiit. 

In  1821,  11,248,000,  Ditto. 

In  1826,  13.712,000,  Ditto. 

In  1834,  14,660,000,  by  estimate. 

“ If  we  adopt,”  observes  M.  Moreau  de  Jonties,  in 
his  excellent  work  on  Spain,  “ with  confidence  the  cor- 
rections by  Usteriet,  of  the  evaluation  of  Cevallos,  and 
if  we  throw  the  vague  estimate  of  8.000,000  attri- 
buted to  the  first  year  of  the  XVIIIth  Century,  we  find 
that,  for  216  years,  the  population  of  Spain  has  con- 
stantly increased  ; but  by  a singularly  low  progression, 
the  results  of  which  are  so  meagre  that  during  more 
than  100  years,  from  1618  to  1723,  the  numher  of  in- 
habitants only  increased  from  7,500,000  to  6,000,000. 
It  is  only  during  the  last  25  to  30  years  that  the  popu- 
lation has  rapidly  augmented." 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  population  of 
towns  and  villages  have  greatly  decreased,  a certain 
sign  of  decline,  in  the  same  ratio,  of  the  industry  and 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 

44  The  three-fourths  of  the  villages  only  exist  in  name." 

**  The  large  and  secondary  towns  have  submitted  to 
similar  effects. 

44  Segovia  in  1525  contained  5,000  families;  at  pre- 
sent no  more  thuu  2000. 

41  Toledo  had  200,000  inhabitants ; at  present  no 
more  than  25,000. 

**  Malaga  has  decreased  from  90,000  to  50,000 ; and 
of  the  villages,  formerly  in  its  vicinity,  16  only  remain. 

*'  In  the  bishopric  of  Salamanca,  there  were  formerly 
127  towns,  of  these  13  only  exist;  and  the  corn  fields, 
once  so  productive,  have  all  been  long  transferred  into 
sheep  pastures. 

“ In  the  XVII th  Century,  the  population  of  Seville 
was  equal  at  least  to  300,000  ; 130,000  of  which  were 
employed  in  manufactures;  its  present  population  is 
96,000.  Merida,  iu  room  of  40,000,  has  now  5000 
inhabitants.  Medina-del-Campo  has  only  6000  in  place 
of  30,000 ; and  Valentia,  according  to  the  authority  of 
K^oolmno,  had,  in  1600,  100.000  honors,  and  between 
500.000  and  600,000  inhabitants ; its  present  population 
amounts  to  130,000. 

‘4  Before  the  conquest  in  1467,  Granada  bad  70,000 
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SPAIN,  houses,  and  400,000  inhabitants,  60,000  of  whom  were 
armed.  It  was  defended  by  ramparts  flanked  by  1030 
towers  and  two  vast  fortresses,  each  of  which  could  re- 
ceive in  garrison  40,000  men.  The  kingdom  of  which 
it  is  the  capital  was  only  30  leagues  in  breadth  by  70 
in  length,  but  it  contained  32  large  cities  and  97  towns, 
and  3,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The  whole  population 
at  present  Hoes  not  exceed  83,000. 

**  The  city  of  Cordova,  under  the  Moors,  occupied 
nearly  eight  leagues  of  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver, 
and  contained  600  grand  Mosques,  3837  small  Mosques 
or  Chapels,  434X1  minarets  or  lowers,  900  public  baths, 
28  superbs,  80,455  shops,  213,070  dwelling-houses, 
$0,300  hotels  or  palaces.” 


The  foregoing  account  may  be  exaggerated.  Accord-  SPAIN, 
ing  to  it,  Cordova  was  much  larger  than  London  is  at  ^ 
present.  All  accounts,  however,  agree  as  to  the  magni- 
ficence and  splendour  of  Cordova,  and  the  extraordinary 
and  rapid  decline  in  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Spam 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.  The  last  official  census 
states  that  1511  towns  and  villages  were  then  totally 
uninhabited  and  abandoned. 

Much  uncertainty  exists  as  to  (he  actual  division  of 
Spain  into  kingdoms  and  provinces,  since  the  autho- 
rities on  the  subject  mostly  differ.  The  following  Table 
is  from  Mr.  M ‘Gregor's  Resources  and  Statistics  of 
Nations. 


Ownftl 

HiMow. 

l*ravin(w, 

Su]»rftcieA. 

Poi>uLiliciu. 

Inhibit 
a aw  to 

Milu 

EuM 

FkweJi 

Uv|wi. 

1903. 

t«0 

| Madrid  .......... 

1,3.10 

110 

228,520 

297,812 

224 

1 Toledo  

9,863 

734 

.170,641 

485.201 

54 

New  Castile  . 

1 .970 

163 

121,115 

157,328 

79 

Jl'uenw  .......... 

11,410 

943 

294,299 

362,577 

33 

iL-vMiMich*  

>■6-0 

631 

200,548 

•2.i  7 ,2  IK 

33 

1 Burgos 

7,7  52 
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470,588 

611,762 

78 

Ohl  Castile  . . 

) Soria  
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341 

198,107 

267,53 7 

65 

) Segovia  .......... 

3,502 
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164,607 

221 ,379 

63 

Avila 

2,60ft 

215 

118,061 

153,479 

59 

fLeo« 

5,943 

493 

239,812 

311,755 

52 

ll'tj  Urmia 

1,751 

145 

118,064 

153,462 

87 

I.c*on  ....... 

I Toro. 

1,992 
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97,370 

126,581 

r,3 

] \ aladolid  

3,272 

271 

187,300 

241,607 

74 

I Zamora  .......... 

1,600 

133 

71,401 

02.621 

57  * 

ISiiUmaJica.  ....... 

o,t;s 

471 

209,088 

272,982 

33  1 

Asturias  .... 

Asturias 

3,725 

308 

364,230 

464,565 

121 

16,llf.O 

1,330 

1,5*5,419 

SIS 

Kstfomadura . 

Knlrciuidura  

14,478 

1,199 

’ ua , 193 

556 '780 
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f Seville  ........... 

9,080 

752 

746,221 
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4,202 

348 

252,028 

327,256 

77 
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3,236 

268 

206,807 

276,905 

H5 

I G rtudn  ......... 

9,720 

805 

692,924 

1,097,093 

112 

ISieua  Motcnii 

1,304 
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Murcia 

Murcia 

7,967 

659 

333,2*26 

493,192 
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Arrugon  .... 

Arrugou  

14,882 

1,232 

657,37$ 

656.219 

57 

7,76.4 

641 

825 .059 

1,255,095 

161 

Catalonia  . . , 

Cdjluuia. ........ 

12.111 

1.007 

858,818 

1,110.461 

92 

Navarro  .... 

Nava  we 

2,475 

205 

221,7*28 

288/244 

116 

(Biscay  

1,380 

106 

111,436 

144,8.-5 

113 

6'2N 

52 

135,818 

‘216 

Iai.™ 

1,093 

90 

67,523 

92,807 

84 

1 Majorca  mid Calrura 

1,352 

112 

140.699 

i 

Balearic  la  hr* 

< Minorca 

212 

20 

30,990 

> 242,893 

136 

[ivica  and  Forman  . . 

181 

15 

15/290 
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Total ......... 

176,627 

15,055 

10,351,0751 13,952,059 
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Madrid. .... 
T-dcdu  ..... 
QuadliSBUS 
CiMft  .... 
Cmdinl  Real 
Burgos. .... 
Horn  ...... 

Srgdfia  .... 
A vi  la  ...... 

Leon 

PaUmcia  . . . 

Twro 

Valhdolkl  . . 
Z ate  ora  .... 
Siilma&nca. . 
Oviedo  .... 


40  25  3 33 

39  52'4  II 

40  33 i 3 22- 

40  6j2  us 

39  04  3 

42  25 : 

4 1 .12 1' 

41 

40  45 1 

43  45 1 i 

4 2 

.11  4S|: 

41  45l. 


1 55 

2 30 
1 ID 
1 45 
:»  27 

4 35 

5 37 
4 35 


Badnjos  ..... 

I Seville  ...... 

j t'uiliz  ...... 

Cordova  .... 

Jun  ....... 

Granada  .... 

Carolina. . .. . 

Murcia. ..... 

Saragossa  ... 
Yalrpci*  . ... 

BarcdooB  ... 
Pampeloas*. . 

Bilboa 

St.  Sebastian 
Vittoria 


41  35(5  45 
41  2t  ft  40 
43  24 b 65 
43  24  8 20 

38  4916  47 
37  24  ft  39 

37*5214*46 
37  48jS  51 
37  16  3 4fi 
3S  30;3  5 

37  59 
41  38 

39  29 

41  22 

42  46 

43  14 

41  10 

42  55 

39  30 

40  5 

38  53 


1 5 
V 2 

0 23 

2 HIE. 

1 42 

2 -42 
58 

2 55 

2 25 

3 15 

1 29  E 


201, OOP 
15,600 

7.000 

7. 000 1 
lO.Ulil'? 
12,000 

5,<M>U' 

12,000 

•i.ooc; 

5,000] 

10,000 

9,000 

32.000 
7,001. 

14,001; 

10.000 

28 ,000j 

12.000 

51 .000 
7tMKMt| 

46.000 

18.000 
80,000 

33*000 

53.000 

66.000 

120,000 

15,000 

15,000 

9.000 

7.000 
30,  W0 


(V)  Official  Census  ; (4)  Cadastral  Census,  (official,)  as  givsn  by  M.  Moreau  do  Jonoea  in  his  Statutes  for  1834.  It  is  ger.cTalSy 
believed  that  the  census  of  1803  ia  much  beknr  the  actual  number  of  inhabitants ; ami  that,  according  to  the  returns  of  1 723,  it  would 
appear  that  in  103  years  the  population  had  increased  from  7,925,000  to  nearly  14,000,000 ; it  also  appears  from  the  observations  of 
most  persons,  that  the  actual  population  of  Spain  had  increased  more  slowly  thnu  that  of  any  other  country,  particularly  tofuie  losing 
her  South  American  empire.  M.  Monrau  dc  Jonnea  estimates  the  population  in  1834  at  14,660,000.  Ac  curd  mg.  however,  to  a return 
of  the  number  of  senators  and  deputies  to  the  Cortes,  from  all  Spain,  corresponding  to  the  population  of  the  provinces,  which  appeared 
in  the  royal  decree  of  the  3d  of  August,  1837,  the  exact  population  of  Spain  was  12,168,572. 


The  ensuing  Tables,  for  which  we  arc  still  further 
indebted  to  The  Resources  and  Statistics  of  Nations , 
furnish  as  complete  a body  of  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  population  of  Spain,  its  distribution  in  towns  and 
country,  oik!  classification  according  to  its  different 
social  conditions,  as  can  be  collected.  The  foreign  pos- 


sessions of  Spain,  since  the  establishment  of  their  in- 
dependence by  her  colonies  on  the  continent  of  South 
America,  are  confined  to  the  great  and  fertile  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Kico  in  the  West ; the  Philippines  in 
the  Bast  Indies;  and  some  unimportant  countries  in 
Africa. 
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Population  of  Towns  and  Country  in  1826. 


Provinces. 

Inhabitant*  in  tha 

Total 

Population. 

Proportion  of  the 
Inhabitant*  of  the 
Towns  to  the  Total 
Populatioa. 

Town*. 

Country. 

Andalusia  ..... 

608,000 

935,000 

1,543,000 

Two-fifths. 

Murcia 

179,000 

279,000 

458,000 

Two-filths. 

Balearic  Isles.  . . . 

98,000 

152,000 

250,000 

One-third. 

Malaga  ...... 

300,000 

808,000 

1,108,000 

Two-sevenths. 

Valencia 

235,000 

793,200 

1,048,000 

One-fourth. 

New  Castile  .... 

301,000 

1,314,000 

1,615,000 

One-fourth. 

Catalonia  ..... 

219,000 

906,000 

1,125,000 

One-fifth. 

Arragnn 

123,000 

647,000 

770,000 

One-sixth. 

Biscay,  Guipuscoa.  . 

45,000 

300,000 

345,000 

One-seventh. 

Navarre 

34,000 

238,000 

272,000 

One-eighth. 

Estremadura  .... 

66,000 

5S4 , 000 

670,000 

One-eighth. 

Leon 

98,000 

979,000 

1,077,000 

One-eleventh. 

Old  Castile 

70,000 

990,000 

1,060,000 

One-fifteenth. 

Galicia 

114,000 

1,667,000 

1,801,000 

One-sixteenth. 

Asturias.  • • • • . 

22,000 

398,000 

420,000 

One-nineteenth. 

Tot.l 

2,532,000 

11,010,000 

13,562,000 

One-  fifth. 

Ecclesiastics 

150,000 

Total  Population  . . . 

13,712,000 

Inhabitants. 

Division  of  the  Population,  according  to  the  different 
Social  Conditions,  in  1803. 


Clergy  of  cathedrals  and 


of  parishes  ....  66,546] 

Officers  of  the  Inquisition 

and  of  the  crusade  . 8,659 

: 203,298 

1 in 

50 

Monks 69,664 

Nuns 38, 429 J 

Nobles 

1,440,000 

1 in 

7 

Civil  and  militaryemployments 

343,017 

1 in 

30 

Advocates,  notaries,  students  . 

199,566 

1 in 

50 

Administration, army,  and  navy 

590,000 

1 in 

18 

Domestics 

640,276 

1 in 

12 

103,017 

1 in 

100 

Manufactures  ....... 

119,250 

1 in 

90 

Artisans 

812,967 

1 in 

12 

Labourers  ........ 

2,721,291 

1 in 

4 

Journeymen  ....... 

2,893,713 

1 in 

4 

Total  Population  ... 

10,268,000. 

. Inhabit- 

ants. 

According  to  Miiiano,  (see  his  Diccionario  Gcogr. 
Bstadistico  de  Espana  y Portugal,)  the  number  of 
clergy  in  Spurn  amounted  to  150,000. 


The  Official  Returns  of  the  Population  for  1826. 
Hoit'tholdrrs  having  the  Qualification  nf  Electors. 
Nobility,  including  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren  • 1,440,000 


Citizens  and  fanners,  Ac.  .......  1,560,000 


Head a of  Families  viz. 


Magistrates  and  advocates  .......  5,863 

Notaries 9,683 

Attorneys  and  other  clerks  of  Law  courts  . 13,274 

Medical  men  . . ' 17,990 

Public  functionaries  and  clerks  .....  27,243 

Merchants 6,824 

Agricultural  proprietors  364,514 


Heads  of  families 445,411 

Women  and  children 1,128,275 


Citizens  and  householders 1,573,686 


Agricultural  Population. 

Agricultural  proprietors 364,514 

Farmers 527,423 

Labourers  ..•••••••••..  805,235 

Proprietors  of  flocks  and  herds 25,530 

Shepherds  ...  .....  113,628 


Heads  of  families  and  others 1,836,330 

Women  and  children  .........  6,777,140 


Total  agricultural  population 8,613,470 


Merchants  and  Manufacturers. 

Wholesale  merchants  6,824 

Retail  merchants.  18,851 

Manufacturers  and  labourers  469,493 


Head s of  families  , 515,168 

Women  and  children  .••••••••  1,803,088 


Total  manufacturing  population 2,316,256 
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6PAIN.  Official  Returns  of  the  Population— continued. 

Other  CUuset, 


Domestics  (1  in  37  inhabitant!)  • • « • 276,000 

Vagabonds  1 in  70) 140, 0U0 

Smugglers  (1  in  100) 100,000 

Custom-house  officers  40,000 

Officers  of  the  Inquisition 22,000 

Wandering  beggars 36,000 

Convicts  2,000 


All  other  classes,  or  1 in  13  inhabitants  . 700,000 


Summary  Recapitulation  of  the  Area  and  Population 
of  Spain,  in  1627. 


Kingdom  and 
ColuaWa. 

Sq-Otr.  Mitra. 

Popolaiioa. 

Inhabit- 
ants bo  a 
Squaja 
Mile 

Spain  in  Europe  (1827) 
Philippine  Islands  . . 
Cm  ary  Islands.  ... 
Cuba  .......  . 

Porto  Rico.  ..... 

Presidencies  of  Africa  . 

Total  .... 

176,627 

7*451 
| 46,700 
36 

13,953,959 

2,525.000 

210,000 

70-1,487 

284,957 

4,000 

79 

28 

} 21 
111 

17,682,403 

•• 

Mountain  The  chnin  of  the  Pyrenees,  properly  so  called,  runs 
system.  from  East  Snuth-Esst  to  West  North-West,  but  the 
direction  of  Rs  Western  elongation  towards  Callicia  is 
more  Westerly.  It  forms  two  parallel  lines,  the  Eastern 
of  which  is  thrown  a little  to  the  North,  without,  how- 
ever, being  any  where  separated  from  the  Western  line. 
The  relative  situation  of  the  Basque  chain  to  that  of  the 
Asturias  is  precisely  similar;  and  the  former  is  distin- 
guished from  the  true  Pyrenees  both  by  its  inferior  ele- 
vation and  by  other  characters.  It  is  a gross,  but  com- 
mon error,  to  suppose  that  the  principal  mountain  chains 
in  Spain  are  branches  of  the  Pyrenees ; an  error  which 
has  induced  various  geographer*  to  lay  down  a great 
Iberian  chain,  which,  stretching  from  the  mountains  of 
the  Asturias  to  the  West  of  the  sources  of  the  Ebro,  in- 
clines to  the  South-West  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Arra- 
gon  and  Old  Castile,  and  thence  runs  uninterruptedly 
Southward  to  Cape  Gates ; the  other  chains  are  sup- 
posed to  be  offsets  of  this.  Now  this  error  arises  from 
taking  the  water-shed  betwixt  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean, which  follows  this  direction,  for  a continuous 
chain,  of  which  not  only  does  the  line  of  separation 
afford  no  indications,  hut  several  isolated  mountains 
occur  on  the  very  course  it  traces.  The  supposition  of 
the  principal  chains  of  Spain  being  members  of  cue 
great  system  is  also  opposed  by  the  interior  formation  of 
its  soil. 

The  direction  of  the  principal  Spanish  chains  is,  in 
general,  from  West  South-West  to  Eust  North-East. 
The  most  Northerly  of  these  begins  on  the  Western 
frontier  of  Arragon.  and,  under  the  names  of  Sommo 
Sierra  and  the  mountains  of  Guadarrama,  forms  the 
boundary  between  Old  and  New  Castile  ; hence  it  runs, 
under  the  names  of  Sierra  del  Pico,  Montana  de  Gricgos, 
and  Sierra  de  Gata,  to  join  the  Serra  de  Estrella  in 
Portugal.  This  chain,  remarkable  for  its  form  and  ele- 
vation, is  much  less  continuous  than  that  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. Its  Eastern  part,  whose  indented  crest  command! 


the  plain  of  Madrid,  rise*  to  8202  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ; but  its  apparent  height  is  considerably  lessened 
by  iha  elevation  of  the  surrounding  plains,  which  are 
themselves  from  2132  to  2624  feet  above  the  same  level. 
This  chain  runs  between  the  Douro  and  ihe'tagus; 
and  the  next  to  it,  inferior  both  in  length  and  height, 
extends  similarly  to  Portugal,  between  the  latter  river 
and  the  Guadiana,  under  the  successive  name*  of  Montes 
de  Consuegra,  Sierra  dc  Jcvencs,  Montana  de  Toledo, 
and  Sierra  de  Guadelupe. 

More  uniformity  is  exhibited  by  the  long  but  lower 
chain  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  which  next  stretches  be- 
tween the  Guadiana  and  the  Guadalquiver.  It  com- 
mences on  the  Eastern  frontier  of  La  Mancha,  and,  a 
little  beyond  Llcrcna,  turns  off  to  the  South,  running 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Guadiana  in  the  latter  part  of 
its  course.  Its  base  is  much  less  elevated  on  the 
Northern  than  the  Southern  side,  so  that  fallowing  the 
route  from  Madrid  to  Andalusia  the  summit  is  insensibly 
attained  at  2395  feet  al*ove  the  sea,  whilst  the  descent 
on  the  other  side  is  extremely  rapid. 

The  last  and  most  Southerly  chain  determines  the 
direction  of  the  Southern  coast  of  Spain  ; and  the  moun- 
tains which  constitute  it  present  in  their  formation,  in- 
ternal as  well  as  external,  much  more  connection  than 
the  other  chains.  They  are  remarkable  both  in  form 
and  bright ; and  even  the  secondary  chnins,  which  are 
numerous  and,  running  parallel  with  the  main  range, 
form  longitudinal  valleys,  attain  a considerable  eleva- 
tion ; yet  the  crest  line  of  this  chain  is  far  from  being 
uninterrupted.  Its  Eastern  part,  the  loftiest  points  in 
which  go  under  the  name  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  com- 
pletely separated  from  its  Western,  the  Sierra  dc  Honda ; 
nnd  it  is  equally  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  it*  ex- 
tent and  height,  its  principal  summits  soaring  beyond 
the  loftiest  of  the  Pyrenees.  And,  notwithstanding 
their  advanced  position  to  the  South,  they  rise  beyond 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  which  is  here  found  at  the 
height  of  about  8000  feet.  Northwards,  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  is  bordered  by  the  high  plains  of  Guadix 
and  Granada;  whilst  to  the  South  the  mountains  slope 
rapidly  to  the  sea.  The  most  Eastern  of  the  secondary 
chains  is  the  Sierra  de  Aljainilla,  to  which  succeeds  the 
Sierra  de  Gador,  rich  in  minerals;  there  follow  the 
Contraviesa,  the  Sierra  de  Pujar,  and  the  Sierra  de  Ins 
Almijutoa.  These  mountains,  thus  thrown  forward, 
are  not  in  continuation,  but  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  transversal  valleys.  The  most  Southern  point* 
of  Spain  are  formed  by  the  lust  branches  of  the  Sierra 
de  Honda. 

On  casting  a glance  at  these  several  chains,  their  con- 
tinuation into  Portugal  inclusive,  it  is  observable  that 
they  decrease  in  length  in  proportion  as  they  advance  to 
the  South,  to  which  quarter  also  their  extremities  de- 
viate at  the  same  time,  thus  causing  the  rivers  to  change 
their  direction  as  they  approach  the  sea.  This  is  more 
particularly  exemplified  by  the  Guadiana  and  the  Gua- 
dalquiver, which  do  not  cut  the  chains  to  find  a readier 
exit  to  the  sea,  like  some  of  the  rivers  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  but  follow  their  inclination  until  they  meet  the 
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Besides  the  above,  several  minor  chains  occur,  equally 
independent,  though  far  inferior  in  extent  and  height. 
Some  of  these  have  a marked  influence  on  the  formation 
of  the  Eastern  outlet*  of  Spain,  on  the  figure  of  the 
coast,  and  on  the  direction  of  the  water- courses  falling 
on  this  side  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  most  itn- 
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SPAIN,  portant  is  that  which  lies  to  the  South  of  the  Ebro,  on 
— ' * the  frontiers  of  Arragnn,  the  Two  Castiles,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia;  it  is  divided  into  numerous 
branches,  which  overspread  the  country  in  various  direc- 
tions. The  mountains  of  Jaen,  which  are  situated  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver  and  the  plains  of 
Granada,  are  equally  worthy  of  remark. 

Spain,  however,  is  not  so  much  distinguished  by  its 
numerous  and  important  mountain  chains  a*  it  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  plateaux  or  tabic-lands,  extending  be- 
tween these  chains.  “If  on  entering  Spain,"  says  a 
lively  and  instructive  author,  “ I was  surprised  to  find 
the  Western  horizon  everywhere  bounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  my  astonishment  was  much  greater  when, 
on  abandoning  the  sea  at  Valencia,  and  toiling  up  these 
inland  mountains,  I beheld,  instead  of  the  valley,  a 
weary,  arid  plain,  extending  on  a level  with  their  sum- 
mits as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  In  fact,  I continued 
travelling  on  this  vast  plain  for  hundreds  of  leagues 
until  1 reached  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  thence  descended 
suddenly  by  the  Despena  Pcrros  into  the  regions  of 
Andalusia.”  These  vast  plains  are  strikingly  contrasted 
with  the  precipitous  rocks  which  surround  them  ; and, 
by  producing  the  effect  of  a higher  latitude,  they  occa- 
sion a great  uniformity  in  the  climate  of  one  part  of  the 
country.  All  the  temperate  parts  of  the  kingdom  are 
included,  on  oue  side,  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Sierra 
de  Morena ; and,  on  the  other,  between  Portugal  and 
the  water-shed  dividing  the  two  seas.  In  fact,  the 
whole  interior  of  Spain,  to  use  M.  de  Humboldt’s  cha- 
racteristic expression,  may  be  considered  a large  table,  va- 
riously furrowed  by  the  mountains,  but  presenting  a series 
of  plains,  all  of  which  rise  to  a level  of  from  2100  to 
2600  feet  above  the  sea.  However,  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  plateau  of  Old  Castile  is  sensibly  more  elevated 
than  that  of  New  Castile.  Some  plateaux  occur  in  the 


South,  beyond  the  central  part  as  just  defined  and  SPAIN, 
totally  unconnected  with  it.  Their  extent  is  cotnpara- 
lively  trifling. 

In  lire  Orographie  dc  f Europe,  published  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Recue i l de  Voyage*  et  de  Mcmoiret  of  the 
Paris  Geographical  Society,  the  Hesperian  mountains 
are  classified  into  three  insulated  groups,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  Southern,  Central,  and 
Northern.  The  Southern  group  includes  the  three,  great 
ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Sierra  Morena,  and. 
the  Sierra  de  Toledo ; it  stretches  from  Cape  $L  Vin- 
cent to  Cape  de  Gala,  and  contains  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  the  peninsula.  The  Central  group  is  about  150 
leagues  in  extent,  from  its  commencement  at  the  rock  of 
Lisbon  to  Cape  St.  Martin ; it  ia  formed  of  two  great 
chains,  separated  by  plains  which  are  considered  the 
highest  in  Europe,  heing  2200  to  2S00  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  Northern  group,  or  Pyrenean 
chain,  stretches  across  the  North  of  Spain  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  coast  of  Gallicia;  but  the  chain 
known  exclusively  by  the  name  of  the  Pyrenees  com- 
mences at  Cape  Creus,  to  the  North  of  the  Gulf  of  Rosas, 
and  terminates  near  Fucnterrnbia,  forming  the  natural 
frontier  between  France  and  Spain,  and  branching  nut 
its  long  arms  both  North  and  Smith.  The  length  of 
the  Pyrenees  is  about  90  leagues,  and  their  greatest 
breadth,  which  is  near  the  centre,  where  also  they  are 
highest,  is  nearly  30  leagues.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
ground  covered  by  this  chain  is  about  1200  square 
leagues.  The  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  are  different  from 
those  of  the  Alps,  many  of  which  run  nearly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  range  for  15, 20,  and  25  leagues;  whereas 
most  of  these  cross  the  direction  of  the  range  trans- 
versely. The  following  are  the  heights  of  the  Hesperian 
mountains,  as  far  aa  they  have  been  yet  ascertained, 
according  to  the  Orographie. 


Table. 


Mountains. 

Authorities. 

IIow 

aveer- 

i 

Lai.  N. 

Lung.lV. 

Height  in 
Kngliah 
Feet. 

Southern  Group. 

o f 

© / 

Nuestra  Seiiora  de  las  Nieves  (Serrania  de 

Ronda) 

Borv  de  St  Vincent  . 

, . 

6,011 

Summit  above  Antequera.  ......... 

Ditto  ....... 

4,219 

Sierra  de  Alhama 

Ditto  . • 

5,«*2 

Sierra  Tejada 

Ditto 

7,674 

Peak  of  Vcltt* 

Ditto,  Rojas  Clemente 

h A 

37  4 

8 14 

11,395 

Cerro  de  Mulhacen,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada 

Ditto  ....... 

6 A 

37  6 

3 10 

11,660 

Caldera,  lake,  the  source  of  the  Guadalfeo,  on 
the  Mulhacen  mountain 

Ditto 

h A 

10,112 

Source  of  the  Guadix  ........... 

Borv  de  St.  Vincent  . 

37  10 

2 54 

9,163 

Sierra  de  Ubrique 

Ditto 

36  30 

5 15 

4,796 

Tor/n  ofGrazalema 

Ditto 

36  43 

5 21 

3,937 

Sierra  del  Pinar 

Ditto 

37  25 

3 24 

5,626 

Sierra  de  Moron 

Ditto 

1,791 

Sierra  de  Algodonales  • ••••••••.. 

Ditto 

3,579 

Granada,  city  • 

Antillon  ...... 

37  21 

3 39 

2,234 

Alcala,  town 

Ditto  . 

37  27 

4 3 

2,805 

Gibraltar,  rock  

Cuvier 

36  6 

5 20 

1,437 

Ronda,  town  . • • 

Borv  de  St.  Vincent  . 

35  44 

s u 

3,2S1 

Lujar 

Rojas  Clemente.  • . 

h A 

36  47 

3 13 

6,270 
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Mountains. 

Authorities. 

How 

a»cvr- 

tamed. 

Ut.  N. 

Long.W. 

1!.* 

Jolucar 

Rojas  Clemente  . • . 

b A 

O / 

36  45 

o t 

8 12 

2,  G31 

Mart  ms 

Ditto  . 

b A 

36  50 

2 45 

4,853 

El  Gador,  covered  with  snow  three-quarters  of 
the  year  

Ditto  ....... 

b A 

36  55 

2 40 

6,575 

Cabeza  de  Maria  (Filabres)  

Ditto  ....... 

b A 

• • 

6,270 

Filabre*.  . . . • 

Ditto 

b A 

87  10 

2 22 

1 ,824 

La  Foja,  highest  port  of  Serra  Monchique  . . . 

Franzini.  . . . * , 

A 

37  20 

6 84 

4,078 

Picota 

Ditto 

a 

. . 

. . 

8,943 

Figo  (Caldeirao)  

Ditto  ....... 

A 

37  10 

7 30 

2,129 

Aracenm 

Bory  de  St.  Vincent  . 

. 

. . 

• . 

5,409 

Sacra 

Ditto 

— 

». 

.. 

5,883 

Guadalupe 

Ditto 

.-. 

. • 

• • 

5,115 

Fonnosinho  (SerTa  de  Arrabida)  . 

Franzini 

A 

. • 

• • 

1,739 

Antilion  ...... 

6 

39  52 

.. 

1,847 

Humboldt  ..... 

b 

40  2 

3 36 

1,703 

Oca£a 

Ditto 

b 

39  56 

3 33 

2,513 

Almaguer  (Toledo  province) 

Ditto 

b 

. • 

2,303 

Pedernoso  

Ditto 

b 

• • 

2,297 

Central  Group. 

Serra  de  Cintro  

Rabi 

a 

1,900 

Estrella ’ 

Franzini 

A 

40  19 

9 57 

7,526 

Pena  de  Francia 

Bory  de  St.  Vincent  . 

. . 

•, » • 

5,689 

Sierra  dc  Gredos  

Ditto 

, . 

10,552 

Lion,  on  road  from  Valladolid  to  Madrid  . . . 

Thalaker  ..... 

b 

40  39 

4,652 

Puerto  de  Nava  Cerrada  . 

Ditto 

b 

6,040 

Siete  Ptcos 

Bnuzk 

b 

7,244 

Pena  Lara 

Ditto 

b 

8,222 

Miraflores  dc  la  Sierra  

Ditto 

b 

3,976 

San  Benito  ...... 

Ditto 

b 

. f • 

5,466 

Mondalindo 

b 

5,991 

The  Pass  of  Somo  Sierra  .......... 

Ditto 

b 

* ,, 

4,944 

Avila,  town 

Beteneourt 

b 

t , 

3,484 

The  Alcazar  of  Segovia.  . 

D.  Muriano  Gil  . -.  . 

b 

3,294 

Venta  de  S.  Rafael,  route  from  Valladolid  to 
Madrid * 

Thalaker  ..... 

b 

3,871 

S.  Ildefonso,  royal  palace  - . . 

Ditto 

b 

. . 

. , 

8,802 

Villa  Castin — from  hence  an  immense  plain  ex- 
tends to  Astorga  

Humboldt 

b 

40  49 

4 10 

3,658 

Venta  de  Juanilla  

Bauza  

b 

. 

3,875 

The  Escurial,  palace  

Ditto 

b 

40  36 

4 8 

3,264 

Bnytrago  

Ditto  ....... 

b 

40  59 

3 39 

3,330 

Madrid 

Ditto 

b 

40  24 

3 42 

2,173 

Sierra  de  Oca  

Bory  de  St.  Vincent  . 

, , 

5,486 

Moncayo 

Leon.  Dufour  . . . 

a 

4,921 

Molina  Sierra 

Bory  de  St  Vincent  . 

4,488 

Mean  elevation  of  the  road  from  Molina  to 
Teruel 

Antilion  ...... 

4,831 

Mucla  de  Aves  • . . . 

Ditto 

b 

4,282 

Collado  de  la  Plata,  West  of  Teruel 

Thalaker  ..... 

b 

4,380 

Source  of  the  Celia  

Ditto 

b 

3,402 

Teruel,  town  

Ditto  ....... 

b 

3,015 

Peak  in  mountains  of  Espadan 

Antillon 

b 

3,570 

Alcolea 

Thalaker  • • • . . 

b 

4,072 

Molina,  town 

Ditto 

b 

3,465 

Cumbre  de  PortUla 

Antillon  . • . . • , 

b 

4,170 

Northern  Group. 

Peak  Pedrous,  to  the  East  of  the  Port  of  Puy- 
moreins,  valley  of  Arriege  ......... 

D'Aubisson  .... 

. , 

42  34 

Long.  E» 
1 56 

,9511 
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Peyrie,  or  Prigue  Peak 

Peak  Lanoux,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 

Arriege 

Pass  of  Puymorelns 

Peak  of  Ponte  Argente 

Peak  of  Serrere,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 

Arriege 

Peak  of  the  Port  de  Siguier 

Port*  dc  Rat,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 

Vicdessus •••••••• 

Montcalm  . . • • 

Peak  of  Estata  . 

Planel  de  Labinaa,  commencement  of  the  valley 

of  Vicdcssos 

Peak  of  MontvalUer,  at  the  head  of  the  valley 

of  the  Sallat 

Peak  of  Montouldon.  or  Tuc  de  Mauberxne,  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  CaMillon.  ..... 
Peak  of  Riaus,  to  the  South  of  Arties,  in  the 

valley  of  Arran 

Port  of  Viella 

Port  de  Picadc,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 

Luchon  

Port  de  Vanaaque 

Port  de  Qlere  

Carabtoules,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Lys  • . 
Tuque  de  Maoupaa,  in  the  same  valley  .... 

Peak  Fourcanade 

Port  d’Oo,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Lar- 

boust 

Port  de  Clarabide,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 

Lauron 

Port  de  Lapez j 

Port  de  Plan,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Rio- 

majou  

Peak  of  Baroudes,  at  the  head  of  the  Valley 

d’Aure 

Mountain  of  Troumouse 

Port  Vie!,  between  the  valley  of  Cinca  and  that 

of  Estauln? 

Port  de  Pin^de 

Peak  of  Cascade 

Tour  de  Marbord  • 

Breche  de  Roland 

Le  Taillon 

Port  de  Gavarnie  

Vignemale,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Caute- 



Peak  of  Badescure,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 

Bun 

Peak  of  Arrieu  Grand,  head  of  the  valley  of 

Azun 

The  snmmit  of  Soubc  

Port  of  Canfranc 

Peak  of  Anie,  Ania  Lana 

Mount  Arias  

Mount  Hory,  head  of  the  valley  of  Soule  . . . 


Rcboul  and  Vidal  . 


Charpenlier  . . . 
Reboul  and  Vidal  . 
Ditto 


Charpenlier  . . . 
Reboul  and  Vidal  . 
Ditto  ...... 


Ditto  . • • 
Charpenlier 


Ditto  ...... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Reboul  and  Vidal 

Ditto 

Ditto  ..... 


Cbarpentier  • . , 

Reboul  and  Vidal  . 
Charpenlier  . . . 

Reboul  and  Vidal  . 


Charpenlier  • • . 

Ram  on d 

Reboul  and  Vidal  . 

Ditto 

Ditto  ...... 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Junker  

Bory  dc  St.  Vincent 
Reboul  and  Vidal  . 
Bory  de  St.  Vincent 
Reboul  and  Vidal  . 


Ltd.  N.  Long.  E. 


4*  37  1 47 

41  39  ] 20 

42  39  1 18 

42  38  1 35 

42  41  1 30 

42  40  1 2S 


42,46 

1 6 

9,249 

42  46 

0 59 

9,492 

42  35 

0 34 

9,620 

42  36 

0 50 

8,222 

42  41 

0 45 

7,950 

42  41 

0 43 

7,917 

42  42 

0 41 

7,622 

42  42 

0 37 

10,545 

• • 

10,325 

42  40 

0 49 

10,030 

42  40 

0 33 

9,843 

42  41 

0 31 

9,849 

42  41 

0 30 

8,088 

42  42 

0 27 

7,359 

42  44 

0 21 

9,787 

42  43 

0 13 

10,496 

42  42 

0 10 

8,403 

42  42 

0 9 

8,255 

.. 

• . 

10;745 

. . 

. . 

9,964 

42  42 

0 4 

9.S56 

. . 

, , 

| 10,214 

*• 

Uog.w 

| 7,654 

J 

42  46 

0 4 

11,001 

• • 

•• 

10,325 

42  51 

0 16 

9,790 

42  49 

0 21 

10,276 

.. 

6,713 

42  5S 

0 44 

8,478 

42  59 

0 45 

\ 6,267 

42  59 

1 0 

1 6,591 

• Port.  . pui  or  break  m the  ridgf. 
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Mountains. 

Authorities. 

Host 

ascer- 

tained. 

North. 

Long.W. 

Fsrt 

Division  of  Waters  at  Mendibelsa 

Parrot. 

b 

o 1 
43  3 

0 / 

1 3 

3,731 

Summit  of  Ahody,  the  source  of  the  Nive  . . . 

Ditto  ....... 

b 

, , 

4,790 

Port  dc  Roncevaux 

Bory  de  St.  Vincent  . 

, , 

43  1 

, . 

5,771 

Port  de  Arralz 

Ditto 

•• 

•• 

4,347 

Northern  Face  of  the  Chain. 

L e Canigou,  Peak  . • • . • 

Rcboul  and  Vidal  . . 

A 

42  31 

Long.  K. 
2 25 

9,141 

Le  Trezevenl 

Rocheblane 

A 

7,590 

Le  Pastor  de  Canigou  • •••••••••• 

Ditto 

A 

.. 

5,952 

Peak  of  Soque 

Ditto 

A 

. . 

. . 

5,121 

Mont  Louis  (Town) 

Parrot 

k 

.. 

. . 

5,210 

Roc  Blanc,  head  of  the  Valley  of  Aude  .... 

Rcboul  and  Vidal  . . 

A 

. . 

8,320 

Mnusset,  Mountain 

Ditto 

A 

42  40 

2 20 

7,901 

Pic  d’Endron 

D'Aubisson  .... 

b 

42  43 

1 28 

6,733 

Col  de  la  Cor 

Parrot 

b 

, , 

. . 

4 , 583 

Mount  Carbere 

Reboul  and  Vidal  . . 

A 

42  47 

0 54 

8,655 

Pic  de  Gar 

Ditto 

A 

43  0 

0 4G 

5,991 

Lake  of  Toro  de  Viella  . .......... 

Charpentier  .... 

b 

, . 

. . 

6,611 

Lake  of  Port  de  Venasque  ......... 

Ditto 

b 

, , 

. , 

7,271 

Pic  Quairat 

Ditto 

b 

42  43 

0 37 

9,964 

Pic  du  Hcrmittans 

Reboul  and  Vidal  . . 

A 

. . 

. . 

9,932 

Frozen  Lake  at  Port  Oo  

Parrot 

b 

• • 

8,806 

Pic  d'Arre  Superieur 

Reboul  and  Vidal  . . 

A 

. . 

.. 

9,544 

Cirque  de  Troumouse  

Charpentier  .... 

b 

. . 

, . 

6,778 

Ramond.  ..... 

b 

. . 

. . 

9,528 

Pic  d'Aiguillon  .............. 

Reboul  and  Vidal  . , 

A 

42  47 

0 8 

9,685 

Pic  Ixmg  

Ditto 

A 

42  49 

0 6 

10,584 

Ditto 

a 

42  50 

0 5 

10,145 

Pic  Cambielle  . 

Ditto 

A 

, . 

10,611 

Pic  du  Midi  di  Bigorre 

Ditto • 

A 

42  55 

Loog.W. 
0 12 

9,544 

Le  Cascade  de  Guvarnie  

Moisset 

b 

, . 

. . 

7,648 

Pic  d’Aule 

Rcboul  and  Vidal  . • 

A 

•• 

9,613 

Southern  Face  of  the  Chain. 

La  Maladcttn,  Eastern  summit,  called  Pic  de 
Netou,  the  highest  point  of  the  Pyrenees  ... 

Ditto  ...•*.. 

A 

43  38 

Long.  K. 
0 47 

11,424 

Glacier  of  Maladetta 

Ditto 

A 

. . 

, . 

8,760 

Pic  Poscts 

Ditto 

A 

42  40 

0 31 

11,277 

Pic  de  Biedous 

Ditto  *•«.»»• 

A 

42  41 

0 29 

10,014 

Mont  Perdu 

DittO  a . . . a . . 

A 

. . 

, , 

11,165 

Cylindre  du  Murbore.  ••••••••••• 

Ditto  ....... 

A 

•• 

10,050 

Asturian  Mountains. 

Pena  de  Penaranda 

Bory  de  St.  Vincent  . 

, , 

42  50 

6 24 

11,031 

Sierra  de  PeSamarella  

Ditto  . 

. . 

4 2 50 

7 10 

9,465 

Pena  Tre vinca 

Ditto 

• • 

. . 

9,593 

Sierra  de  S.  Mamed 

Ditto 

7,713 

The  Balearic  Islands  belong  lo  the  Hesperian  Moun- 
tains. The  Silla  Torellos,  which  crosses  the  Northern  part 
of  the  Isle  of  Majorca  from  North-East  to  South-West,  is 
about  5,114  feet  high.  Mount  Toro,  in  Minorca,  is  said 
lolje  4,703  feet. 
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In  the  above  Table,  the  letters  a and  b in  the  third 
column  stand  respectively,  a for  approximate  height,  and 
b for  barometrical  measurement ; the  sign  A stands  for 
trigonometrical  operation. 
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SPAIN.  The  mountain  chains  of  Spain  are  equally  distinguished 
s— — by  their  internal  connection,  and  external  formation. 
Otoingj.  Each  constitutes  an  independent  system ; and,  though 
the  nucleus  of  all  consists  of  primitive  and  intermediul 
rocks,  still  these  dider  in  their  nature  and  connection. 
A great  body  of  granite,  which  seldom  reaches  the 
highest  points  of  the  country,  and  containing  gueiss 
and  other  primitive  rocks,  ranges  through  the  Pyrenees, 
and  is  surrounded  by  much  more  considerable  masses 
of  crystalline,  schistous,  and  transition  rocks.  The 
primitive  rocks,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  much  deve- 
loped in  that  part  of  the  chain  lying  Westward  of  tha 
PayaDa«juc;  and,  according  to  Humboldt,  it  is  only 
in  the  extremity  of  the  chain  in  Gallicia  that  granite, 
accompanied  hy  crystalline,  schistous  rocks  appear  to 
any  extent.  Gneiss  and  granite  form  the  bulk  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  mountains  that  separate  the  Two 
Csstilcs.  According  to  Link,  the  granite  predominates 
in  the  chain  extending  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Guadiana ; 
transition  schist  is  the  principal  rock  in  the  long  chain 
of  the  Sierra  Morena ; but  granite  crops  out  at  the 
Southern  extremity,  and  continues  as  far  as  the  Guudal- 
quiver.  Granite,  however,  is  not  met  with  in  the  lofty 
chain  of  the  South,  the  central  range  of  which  consists 
of  a mica  slate,  which  becomes  less  crystalline  in  the 
lateral  branches,  and  passes  to  talcous  slate  and  argilla- 
ceous chlorites,  which  inclose  extensive  calcareous  for- 
mations, compact  and  crystalline,  of  dolomite  and 
serpentine.  On  the  South  coast,  the  primitive  schistous 
rocks  which  form  the  nucleus  of  the  lesser  mountains 
m there,  arc  covered  by  transition  slate  and  greywacke, 

containing  lesser  beds  of  flinty  slate:  these  constitute 
the  base  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

The  structure  of  the  chains  generally  coincides  with 
their  principal  direction ; and,  since  the  alternation  of 
the  rocks,  and  the  stratifleatiou  of  the  beds  are  in  every 
respect  alike,  the  direction  of  the  beds,  in  the  greatest 
part  of  the  kingdom,  is  South-West,  or  West  Sooth- 
West.  The  Pyrenees  alone  take  a West  North-Westerly 
direction.  On  the  contrary,  the  line  of  inclination  is 
found  to  be  variable.  In  the  Pyrenees,  the  slope  or  the 
beds  is  conformable  with  that  of  the  vtrunu  on  the  two 
acclivities  of  the  range ; in  the  Sommo  Sierra,  and  the 
mountains  of  Guadarama,  the  principal  mass  of  gneiss 
dips  to  the  South-East,  towards  the  granitic  formation. 
The  schistous  beds  of  the  Sierra  Morena  usually  incline 
to  the  North-West,  so  as  apparently  to  overlie  the  granite 
which  breaks  out  beneath  them,  fn  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
the  dip  of  the  strata  conforms  with  either  t*r*anl  of  the 
chain  ; ami  it  U highly  singular  to  observe  how  the  curva- 
ture of  the  Southern  coast,  and  in  particular  the  formation 
of  the  far  projecting  point  of  land  which  stretches  to  the 
extreme  South,  are  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the 
strata.  The  beds  at  the  huse  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
run  nearly  Xorlh  and  South,  with  a rapid  dip  to  the 
East,  and  thus  the  gnt  of  Gibraltar  is  almost  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  slaty  strata,  so  that  the 
convulsion  which  gave  birth  to  it  must  have  been  di- 
rected perpendicular  to  their  course,  and  must  have 
encountered  the  ntmost  possible  resistance  from  the 
rocky  barrier  which  once  parted  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  Atlantic. 

The  primitive  and  transition  formations  are  rich  in 
ores  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  mines  at 
present  worked  are  limited  to  the  provinces  situated  to 
the  South- Eaat  and  South-West  The  principal  veins  of 
lead,  as  the  mighty  lead-glanoe  veins  of  Sinares,  are  found 


in  granite.  The  colossal  deposit  of  galena,  which  yielded  SPAIN. 
600,000  quintals  of  lead  in  the  course  of  the  year  1829,  ^ 
lies  in  irregular  masses  in  a limestone,  which  may  l>e 
referred  to  the  oldest  of  the  intermedial  formations  ; ami 
the  rich  mercury  mines  of  Almaden  are  wrought  in  the 
clay  slate.  The  secondary  rocks  also  assist,  though  in 
ditferent  ways,  in  the  formation  of  the  principal  chain. 

Tliey  rise  to  a great  height  on  the  Spanish  side,  in  soma 
purts  occupying  the  most  elevated  summits,  and  they 
form  the  greater  portion  of  the  Western  elongation  of 
the  Pyrenees  in  the  Pays  Basque.  It  is  probable,  in- 
deed, that  the  high  calcareous  chain,  which  separates 
the  Asturias  from  the  Kingdom  of  Leon,  is  a continua- 
tion of  the  same  formatiou.  Upon  both  sides  of  the 
Sommo  Sierra,  those  beds  which  belong  to  the  same 
age,  rest  on  the  oldest  rock,  but  they  are  distant  from 
the  centre  of  the  chain,  and  appear  only  on  the  sides. 

Oo  the  route  from  Madrid  to  Andalusia  tlic  secondary 
formations  do  not  disappear  until  reaching  the  defiles  of 
the  Sierra  Morena,  formed  of  clay  slate,  but  on  the  oppo- 
site side  they  arc  not  met  with  until  after  u considerable 
descent.  The  high  mountains  of  Jaen  are  secondary; 
and  deposits  of  the  same  age  occur  in  the  branches 
on  the  North  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  between  Grenada 
and  Cadiz,  which,  however,  do  not  rise  to  the  loftier 
ridges.  They  reappear  in  the  vicinity  of  Malaga,  over- 
lying  the  primitive  rocks,  and  forming  the  summits 
of  the  chain  which  extends  from  the  hills  of  Honda  to 
the  Southern  points  of  Spain.  The  celebrated  peak  of 
Gibraltar  is  mostly  composed  of  these  rocks,  which  are 
not  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  loftier  chains,  but  ex- 
tending between  them,  sometimes  level,  and  at  others 
undulating,  constitute  (he  vast  plateaux  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  chief  of  the  Spanish  secondary  formations  are 
variegated  sandstone,  the  gryphite  limestone,  and 
mountain  limestone ; the  first  of  these  is  identical 
with  the  new  red  sandstone  and  red  marl  of  Britain. 

The  muschel-kalk,  or  shell  limestone  of  Germany,  is 
wanting  in  Spain  as  it  is  in  England.  The  sandstone 
ami  marl  are  rich  in  gypsum  and  rock  salt  ; and  meer- 
schaum, with  nests  of  silicious  minerals,  rests  upon  thia 
formation  in  single  beds  at  Valtecas  near  Madrid  and 
elsewhere.  The  lias  attains  a remarkable  importanco 
in  the  North  of  Spain,  reaching  to  a great  height  on 
the  Southern  or  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
being  so  widely  distributed  over  the  Pays  Basque  as 
almost  wholly  to  cover  the  older  formations.  It  is  here 
extraordinarily  rich  in  excellent  iron  ore;  and  the  enor- 
mous deposit  of  carbonated  iron,  passing  into  brown 
and  red  hematite,  which  occurs  at  Solomosiro  near 
Bilbao,  belongs  to  this  species.  It  is  probable  that  the 
ironstone  hills  mentioned  hy  Pliny  in  the  34th  book  of 
his  Natural  History,  refer  to  this  formation.  The  ex- 
tensive coal  beds  of  the  Asturias  are  supposed  to  be 
subordinate  to  it.  The  mountain  limestone  appertain- 
ing to  the  most  widely  distributed  secondary  formations, 
is  also  of  great  geognostic  importance  in  Spain.  In  many 
places  it  immediately  covers  the  sandstone  and  marls  ; 
and  it  forms  independent  chains  and  considerable  moun- 
tains in  the  North,  as  well  as  in  the  East  and  South  of 
the  kingdom.  The  characteristic  physiognomy  of  the 
rocks  of  this  formation  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  de- 
file of  Pancorho  in  Old  Castile,  m the  mountains  of 
Jaen,  and  in  the  insulated  acclivities  of  Gibraltar. 

Wherever  it  occurs,  it  is  easily  discoverable  by  the  tawny 
colour  of  the  superincumbent  soil,  in  the  same  manner 
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8PAIN.  a8  the  reddish-brown  colour  of  the  high  table-lands  of 
Old  and  New  Castile,  and  the  wearisome  uniformity  of 
their  surface  arc  owing  to  (he  sandstone  formation  so 
widely  diffused  there. 

The  sandstone  of  the  rocks  of  the  Southern  coast 
between  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  and  the  limestone  of  the 
district  Los  Barrios,  closely  resemble  the  rocks  of  the 
Saxon  Switzerland ; the  former  is  analogous  to  the 
Qiiader-sand-ttrin  of  Germany,  and  the  latter  with  the 
Planer  of  Saxony,  which  is  equivalent  to  pure  chalk. 

The  flnetz  formation  is  not  rich  in  Spain,  although 
tertiary  deposits  occur  in  different  parts.  In  the  South, 
ami  more  particularly  near  the  coast,  there  is  a stratifi- 
cation which  abounds  in  marine  organic  remains,  and  is 
composed  of  pebbles  and  calcareous  particles  in  some 
parts  completely  disintegrated,  aud  in  others  united  by 
a calcareous  cement  of  various  consistency.  To  judge 
of  it  from  the  fossils,  and  still  more  from  the  beds  of 
oyster-shells  that  are  met  with,  this  deposit,  on  which 
Cadiz  stands,  and  which  presents  an  uneven  surface, 
belongs  to  the  upper  tertiary  marine  formation.  Pro- 
bably the  tertiary  strata  observed  by  M.  Brogniart  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Barcelona,  belong  to  the  same  deposit. 
A calcareous  breccia,  penetrated  by  ferruginous  veins, 
which  belongs  to  the  latest  antediluvian  deposits,  is 
rather  remarkably  developed  on  the  Southern  coasts, 
sometimes  filling  the  cavities,  and  at  others  being  en- 
crusted on  the  mountains  belonging  to  various  forma- 
tions. The  remains  of  quadrupeds,  no  longer  met  with 
there,  are  occasionally  found  in  it  on  the  calcareous 
rocks  of*  Gibraltar,  which  have  arrested  the  attention  of 
naturalists,  and  are  mostly  referred  to  a catastrophe  that 
mast  have  affected  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts.  Professor  H miss  man,  to  whose  labours  we  are 
indebted  for  this  view  of  the  geology  of  Spain,  did  not  visit 
Murcia,  and  therefore  we  aTe  without  bi«  opinion  on  the 
formations  of  this  province,  which  are  nsuolly  regarded 
by  Spanish  geologists  as  volcanic  ; bat  these  rocks,  pro- 
bably brought  from  the  interior,  are  met  with  only  in 
few  places.  A well-defined  basalt  is  found  in  Catalonia ; 
but  the  porphyritic  rocks,  which  resemble  the  basalt  of 
Caso,  of  Gela,  and  of  D’Avila,  on  the  Southern  decli- 
vity of  the  mountains  of  Guadarama.  are  still  of  a doubt- 
ful nature.  Hyperathene  rock  has  been  found  by  Pro- 
fessor Garcia  in  the  environs  of  Salinas  de  Poza  in  Old 
Castile ; and  M.  Ilaussman  met  with  a greenstone 
adjacent  to  a variegated  marl  in  the  mountains  of  Jaen, 
similar  to  the  rock  remarked  in  the  Pyrenees  by  Messrs. 
Plasson,  Charpentier,  and  Boue,  but  was  unable  to  de- 
termine its  relatione  with  the  secondary  formations. 

M.  Haussmann’e  observations  on  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  geological  features  of  Spain,  and  on 
the  influence  of  soil  and  climate  on  the  auimal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms,  are  well  worthy  of  being  recorded. 

“ A coup-dVwl  cast  on  Spain/'  remarks  the  Pro- 
fessor, “ permits  us  easily  to  perceive  three  grand  divi- 
sions. The  zone  of  the  North,  which  extends  to  the 
Ebro,  presents  a character  entirely  distinct  from  that  of 
the  centra  ; and  this,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Sierra 
Moreno,  is  in  its  turn  completely  different  from  the  zone 
of  the  South.  The  Northern  zone,  which  incloses  Gal- 
licia,  the  Asturias,  the  Pays  Basque,  Navarre,  the  North 
of  Arragon,  and  of  Catalonia,  is  a vast  country  of  moun- 
tains. In  one  part  the  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, in  others  the  North  and  North-West  winds,  contri- 
bute powerfully  to  lower  the  temperature,  and  produce 
an  abundant  irrigation.  The  humidity  of  the  country 


is  favourable  to  vegetation,  which  in  general  is  affined  SPAIN 
to  that  of  the  South  of  France;  and  the  frequent 
alternation  of  the  sandstone,  limestone,  and  clay  rocks 
produces  a light  soil  equally  favourable  with  the  climate 
to  agriculture,  which  is  vigorously  carried  on  both  ill 
the  Basque  provinces  and  in  Catalonia.  The  central 
zone,  comprising  the  Two  Castiles,  with  part  of  Arragon, 
of  Leon,  and  of  Estrcmadura,  is  far  from  being  as  boun- 
tifully treated  by  nature.  In  general  it  offers  neither  the 
charm  of  beauty  nor  of  variety,  and  its  elevated  plains, 
destitute  of  trees,  spread  their  monotonous  surface  on 
every  side  till  lost  to  the  sight.  The  horizontal  stratifi- 
cation of  the  plains,  and  the  scarcity  of  rivers,  cause  a 
dcvclopcment  of  the  plateaux  to  a great  extent ; they 
unite  without  being  furrowed  by  valleys  of  any  depth  or 
magnitude.  The  rivers,  considering  the  extent  of  the 
country,  and  tile  number  of  its  mountains,  arc  few  and 
mostly  sluggish,  and  streams  are  equally  scarce.  Indeed, 
it  is  remarkable  to  see  how  little  water  is  supplied  by 
the  mountuins,  even  when  the  rocks  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  favourable  to  the  production  of  springs. 

The  chief  causes  of  this  great  scarcity  are  the  singular 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  small  quantity  and  the 
short  duration  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains,  the  scar- 
city of  frosts,  the  absence  of  miry  fens  on  the  heights, 
and  lastly,  the  small  developcment  of  the  mountain 
chains  in  width.  The  South  and  South-Eastern  zone, 
which  iuclude  Andalusia  and  the  kingdoms  of  Granada, 

Murcia,  and  Valencia,  differ  widely  from  the  foregoing 
region.  No  sooner  is  the  Sierra  JVIorena  crooned,  than 
the  country  assumes  a more  novel  and  meridional 
aspect.  Ail  African  tint  is  diffused  not  only  over  vege- 
tation, but  over  man  and  animals.  This  great  difference 
of  climate  is  produced  by  the  Southern  situation,  the 
exposure  of  the  acclivity  on  the  South  and  South-West 
to  the  African  winds,  and  the  strong  reflection  of  the 
solar  rays  from  its  steep,  naked,  and  elevated  mountains. 

The  mountains  are  so  compacted,  and  the  valleys  so 
deeply  cut,  that  the  plains  have  not  space  to  unfold 
themselves,  mid  the  smaller  ones  that  occur  advancing 
Southward,  like  those  of  Grenada,  are  much  better 
watered  than  is  the  case  in  the  central  region.  Alto- 
gether the  country  presents  a greater  diversity  both  in 
the  nature  and  in  the  position  of  its  rocks.  Hence  it 
results  that  the  South  of  Spain  possesses  not  only  a 
much  higher  temperature,  one  fit  for  the  Grange  and 
palm,  hut  also  a more  varied  and  more  favourable  soil 
for  cultivation.  Were  live  air  leas  dry,  and  the  moisture 
more  uniformly  distributed,  the  influence  of  these  advan- 
tages would  be  experienced  in  a far  higher  degree. 

From  this  deficiency  of  moisture  orise  the  absence  of' 
phenogamous  vegetation  on  nearly  all  the  slopes  and 
mountains  ; and  it  equally  results  that  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  rocks  and  the  reforming  of  the  original  sur- 
face of  the  mountain  summits,  present  considerable  dif- 
ferences from  what  is  observed  in  a country  more  humid 
and  more  abundantly  covered  with  vegetation.’* 

In  its  physical  relations, the  Iberian  peninsula  maybe  Rirtr 
divided  into  five  large  and  five  smaller  basins  ; under  systems, 
the  first  category  will  fall  those  of  the  Ebro,  Duero, 

Tagus,  Guadiaua,  and  Guadalquiver ; and  under  the 
second,  those  of  the  Ouadalaviar,  Jucar,  the  Segura, 
the  Mondego,  and  the  Min  ho.  Tile  basin  of  the  Ebro 
is  the  least  considerable  of  those  of  the  first  class,  but 
yet  the  most  important  of  those  which  pour  their  waters 
into  the  Mediterranean,  into  which  inland  sea  the  three 
first-named  of  the  second  class  are  likewise  poured,  whilst 
5 b 2 
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SPAIN,  the  four  remaining  large  basins,  and  two  of  the  second 
‘““■‘v""-*'  class,  carry  the  mass  of  the  waters  of  the  peninsula  to 
the  ocean.  Hence  it  may  be  conjectured  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  outlet  given  to  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  all  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  land-falls  of  the  peninsula  must  have  been 
submerged,  and  those  alone  uncovered  which  incline 
towards  the  ocean. 

The  basin  of  the  Tagus,  the  largest  of  all  comprised 
in  the  peninsula,  drains  an  area  of  about  29,854  Eng* 
lish  square  miles.  This  river  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Albarracin,  and  runs  a course  of  520  miles.  On  the 
right,  its  affluents  arc  the  Molina,  which  rises  in  the 
Sierra  of  that  name;  the  Jarama,  which  bears  to  it  the 
waters  of  the  Tajuna  ns  well ; the  Guudnrama,  which 
descends  from  the  mountains  so  named ; the  Alberche, 
which  rises  between  the  mountains  of  Gredos  and  those 
of  O’ Avila;  the  Tictar,  which  has  its  rise  in  a branch 
of  the  Sierra  de  Gredos ; the  Alagon,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  Sierra  de  Francia;  ami  the  Zezere,  which 
springs  from  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Estrella : on  the 
left,  the  Tagus  is  chiefly  fed  by  the  Rio  del  Monte  and 
the  Salar,  the  first  of  which  descends  from  the  Sierra  of 
Guadalupe,  and  the  other  from  that  of  Montauches ; but 
its  minor  tributaries  are  very  numerous.  The  Tagus, 
after  winding  through  the  plains  of  New  Castile  in  a 
direction  varying  from  West  to  South  to  Toledo,  there 
bends  more  decidedly  Westward,  flows  by  Talavera, 
Alcantara,  and  Abrantcs,  and  finally,  expanding  into 
an  estuary,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  seven  miles  below 
Lisbon.  The  navigation  is  not  at  present  practicable 
above  Abrantes,  in  Portugal. 

In  the  name  of  Guadiaua  is  still  preserved  that  of 
Anas,  the  ancient  designation  of  this  river ; the  word 
Guadiana  being  an  Arabic  periphrasis  signifying  u the 
Water  of  the  Ana.”  This  river,  whose  course  is  about 
460  miles,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Cuenca  under  the 
name  of  Rio  de  Gijuela ; though  the  origin  of  its  main 
stream  is  yet  a contested  point,  since  it  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have  its  source  in  the  lagunes  of  Ruydern, 
whence  there  issues  a rivulet  which,  after  a course  of 
15  miles,  is  lost  under  ground  for  about  the  same  dis- 
tance, and  then  reappears  near  a spot  named  the  Ojos 
de  Guadiana.  These  Ojos,  or  “ Eyes,”  are  large  open- 
ings, whence  the  water  issues  with  considerable  violence, 
and  form,  after  its  junction,  ft  channel  to  which  the  name 
of  Guadiana  is  given  in  the  district  it  runs  through. 
Whatever  be  its  source,  the  river  assumes  little  import- 
ance till  below  the  stream  of  Gijuela,  where  it  receives 
on  its  right  bank  the  Buliugue,  and,  on  its  left,  the  Ja- 
balon  from  the  mountains  of  La  Mancha.  Lower  down 
the  Guadalema  and  the  Ziija,  which  rise  in  the  moun- 
tains appertaining^tothe  Sierra  Morena  ; the  Matachpl, 
issuing  from  the  Sierra  Costantina;  and  the  Ardila 
and  the  Chanza,  falling  from  the  Sierra  d’Aracena, 
complete  the  sum  of  the  principal  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  Guadiana  and  give  it  .sufficient  velocity  to  form  be- 
low Martola  a cascade  called  Salto  del  Lobo,  “ the 
Wolfs  Leap.” 

: The  Duero,  the  Durius  of  the  ancients,  and  which  is 
called  the  Douro  by  the  Portuguese,  drains  a consi- 
derably wider  basin  than  either  of  the  two  preceding, 
and  its  affluents  are  proportionably  important.  One  of 
the  most  considerable  of  these  on  its  right  bank,  is  the 
Fisnerga,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several 
streams  thut  descend  from  the  Sierra  Oca  and  the 
Pyrenees;  further  on  it  receives  the  Esla,  itself  the 


receiver  of  numerous  tributaries,  and  the  Tamega.  Its 
chief  affluents  on  the  left  bank  are  the  Eresma  from 
the  paramcra * of  Avila ; the  Tonnes,  which  issues  from 
the  lofty  peaks  of  Gredos ; and  the  Rio  Coa,  which 
descends  from  the  Sierra  de  Gata.  Although  parts  of 
this  large  basin  ure  not  destitute  of  fertility,  yet  in 
many  places  the  soil  is  at  once  transformed  by  rains  into 
a thick,  slimy  mud,  and,  in  others,  the  soil  is  a shifting 
sand,  productive  of  the  pine  tribe  alone.  The  course 
of  the  Duero  is  about  455  miles  ; and  directly  on  issuing 
from  the  mountains,  it  traverses  vast,  monotonous,  and 
sterile  paramera t,  which  have  a mean  elevation  of  about 
2500  feet. 

The  Guadalquiver  recalls  its  name  of  (iuad-al-Kcbir , 
(Great  River,)  given  to  it  by  the  Arabs,  who  were 
struck  by  its  imposing  stream ; its  Roman  appellation 
was  the  Raelis.  According  to  the  popularly  received 
notion,  this  river  rises  on  the  Western  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Sagra;  but,  strictly  speaking,  the  river  Guards, 
mena,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  d’Alcaraz,  must  be  con- 
sidered the  main  source  of  the  Guadalquiver,  being  the 
furthest  from  its  embouchure ; and  thus  this  river  has 
its  origin  within  the  basin  of  the  Guadiana.  Two  other 
important  streams  which  issue  from  the  same  basin 
form  its  chief  affluents  on  the  right;  the  one  is  the 
Jandula,  which  runs  across  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  other 
is  the  Viar,  which  forces  its  passage  through  the  Sierra 
Costantina.  Its  largest  tributary  on  its  left  bank  is  the 
Genii,  the  Singilis  of  the  ancients,  which  comes  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  which  through  part  of  its  course 
traverses  a soil  impregnated  with  salt  to  a considerable 
depth;  during  summer  the  salt  is  crystallized  on  the 
surface  to  an  extent  injurious  to  vegetation.  After 
receiving  this  affluent,  the  Guadalquiver  runs  through 
a highly  fertile  country  until  within  a short  distance  of 
Seville,  but  hence,  as  far  as  the  salt-mines  of  San  Lucar, 
it  traverses  a belt  of  land  of  from  three  to  six  miles  in 
width,  which  assimilates  both  in  its  name  Maritma 
and  its  insalubrity  to  the  Maremmt  of  Italy.  This  dis- 
trict is  watered  by  some  rivulets  of  brackish  water, 
which,  falling  from  the  slopes  of  Moron  and  Montellano, 
transform  it  into  a marsh  land,  which  supplies  merely 
plants  fit  fur  the  fabric  of  soda;  whilst  the  Guadalquivir 
itself  divides  into  several  branches,  forming  the  fertile 
islands  of  Menor  arid  Major,  whose  rich  meadows  pas- 
ture large  herds  of  cattle.  “ The  Guadalquivir,”  says 
the  author  of  A Year  in  Spaint  **  below  Seville,  passes 
through  a level  plain,  and  divides  itself  into  three 
branches,  which  reunite  before  it  empties  itself  into  the 
sea,  near  the  port  of  San  I, near.  These  lowlands  are 
almost  entirely  without  cultivation  and  inhabitants,  if 
you  except  a few  herdsmen  who  tend  the  cattle  and 
horses  that  graze  in  large  droves  upon  the  meadows. 
As  there  are  no  dikes  the  river  sometimes  overflows  its 
banks,  and  covens  the  country  with  devastation.  To- 
wards the  mouth,  the  meadows  give  place  to  sand-banks 
thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  covered  with  pine  woods  that 
furnish  abundance  of  charcoal.  On  the  right,  the 
course  of  ihe  stream  is  followed  by  a single  continuous 
hill,  which  is  a minor  branch  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
holding  out  to  the  last,  and  dying  only  in  the  ocean. 
The  river  is  no  longer  navigable  to  Seville  for  vessels 
drawing  more  than  nine  feet  of  water,  but  vessels  of 
three  or  four  hundred  tons  may  enter  the  river.  This, 
however,  is  now  u matter  of  little  importance,  since  few 
vessels  of  any  class  are  found  to  profit  by  it.  The  Gua- 
dalquivir abounds  in  excellent  fish;  and  the  shad  so 
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SPAIN.,  much  esteemed  in  America,  makes  its  annual  visits  here.4 
v*-pV'*,,'/  The  course  of  this  spacious  stream  is  about  280  miles. 

The  Ebro,  the  ancient  Iberus,  has  its  source  in  the 
valley  of  Rcynosa,  in  the  North  of  the  province  of  Leon. 
For  the  greater  part  of  its  course  it  is  enclosed  by  moun- 
tains, through  whose  transversal  valleys  arc  poured  its 
numerous  affluents.  On  its  left  bank,  the  Pyrenees 
contribute  to  it  the  Agra,  the  Aragon,  the  Gallego,  the 
Cinca,  and  the  Segre ; and  on  its  right  the  Oca  moun- 
tains, the  Sierra  dc  Moncayo,  and  the  Pefiugolosa 
supply  it,  among  other  important  affluents,  with  the 
Jal  Ion,  the  volume  of  which  has  been  compared  with 
that  of  the  Marne,  and  the  Guadalupe,  whose  waters, 
employed  by  the  Arabs  ii:  the  canalization  of  the  basin 
of  the  Ebro,  still  run  in  the  channel  of  the  Canale  dc 
los  Morns.  The  sinuosities  of  the  Ebro  give  It  a length 
of  upwards  of  400  miles ; but  the  rocks  brought  down 
by  its  tributary  mountain  streams  so  often  impede  its 
course  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  construct  a 
canal  which  runs  parallel  with  it  from  Tudela  to  Sas- 
tagu.  Another  canal  follows  the  line  of  the  Segre  from 
Mcquincnzu  to  Lcrida  ; but,  though  the  canalization  of 
the  basin  of  the  Ebro  has  been  most  advantageous  to 
this  part  of  Spain,  it  stiH  falls  short  of  the  wants  of  the 
country.  The  earthy  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
river  to  the  Mediterranean  have  formed  a consi- 
derable delta  at  its  mouth,  and  rendered  its  channel 
here  so  shallow,  that  a canal  has  been  required  for  the 
admission  of  ships  up  to  the  little  town  of  Am  post  a, 
about  15  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  sea. 

Although  the  remaining  basins  of  the  peninsula  are 
comparatively  unimportant,  our  description  would  be 
imperfect  without  them.  South  of  the  basin  of  the 
Ebro  extends  that  of  the  Guadulaviar,  a small  river 
which  rises  hetween  the  Sierra  Molina  and  the  Sierra 
d’Alharracin,  and  of  which  the  Alhambra  is  the  most 
considerable  feeder.  It  has  a course  of  above  150 
miles  : and  the  basin  which  it  waters  is  limited  North- 
wards by  the  Penagolosa,  and  by  other  mountain- 
branches  extending  as  far  as  the  Ebro,  and,  Westwards, 
by  that  chain  of  which  the  Sierra  d'Albarracin  is  n pro- 
longation. To  the  South  of  this  basin  is  that  of  the 
Jucar,  flanked  on  either  side  by  mountain  ranges.  This 
river,  which  rises  on  the  Western  inclination  of  the 
Sierra  d'Albarracin,  is  about  240  miles  long.  South- 
ward again  of  the  foregoing  is  the  basin  of  the  Segura, 
which  is  of  greater  width  than  either.  It  is  bounded 
by  hills  only  to  the  North  and  East;  but  to  the  North- 
West  rises  the  mountain  group  called  the  Peflas  dc  San 
Pedro , and,  to  the  West,  the  chains  of  the  Sierra  Al- 
caraz,  and  of  the  Sierra  Sagra.  The  Segura  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Kio  Mundo,  the  Quipar,  and  the  San- 
goncra;  for  upward*  of  the  first  half  of  its  course  its 
banks  arc  desert  and  wild,  but  from  the  valley  of 
Ricote  to  the  Mediterranean  they  arc  blooming  and 
productive. 

Of  the  two  small  basins  which  pour  their  waters  into 
the  ocean,  the  larger  is  that  of  the  Minho,  which  river 
rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Moudonedo,  and,  though  having 
a course  of  about  120  miles  only,  it  is  of  considerable 
breadth.  It  runs  from  North  to  South  until  it  joius 
the  Sil,  then  it  turns  Westward,  and  flows  in  a valley 
formed  by  the  Sierras  of  Penagache  and  Estrica  on  the 
South,  and  by  the  chain  of  Barcia  on  the  North.  The 
other  aud  the  sole  remaining  basin  U that  of  the 
Mondego,  which  river  rises  to  the  South  of  the  Ducio, 
and  flows  in  the  valley  formed  by  the  Sierr&A  of 


Alcoba  and  of  Estrella.  Its  course  is  about  150  SPAIN, 
miles.  i — v—  > 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  division  of  the  Botanical 
peninsula  into  basins,  however  satisfaetorily  it  may  de-  vltsr. 
pict  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  is  insufficient 
for  the  geographer  who  seeks  for  something  more  than 
the  external  limits  at  once  obvious  to  the  eye.  Although 
such  a division  marks  the  course  the  waters  have  fol 
lowed  in  abandoning  the  land,  yet  it  leaves  unexplained 
the  various  questions  relative  to  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  the  vegetution  of  this  fine  territory.  Its  pro- 
ductions in  this  kind  are,  indeed,  rich  and  various.  Wheat 
of  the  finest  quality  is  produced  in  most  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  all  who  have  tasted  it  will  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  superior  excellence  of  the  Spanish 
bread.  Vines  are  raised  in  great  abundance  all  over 
Spain.  The  other  principal  productions  of  the  soil  are 
oats,  barley,  maize,  rice,  oil,  honey,  sugar,  hemp,  flax, 
esparto  or  sedge,  cork,  cotton,  silk,  sumach,  and  barilla. 

The  forests  with  which  some  of  the  loftier  mountains 
are  covered,  and  which,  from  their  elevation,  have 
escaped  the  destructive  propensities  of  the  people,  supply 
the  charcoal  which  constitutes  the  chief  fuel  used  in 
the  country,  and  also  furnish  timber  for  ship-building. 

Flowers  and  medicinal  herbs  grow  wild  on  all  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  night  season  load  the  air  with 
the  rich  fragrance  of  their  perfumes.  Nor  is  Spain  ex- 
celled by  any  country  in  the  abundance,  variety,  and 
delicious  flavour  of  its  fruits.  Besides  the  different 
species  common  to  the  temperate  climates,  there  arc 
many  which  naturally  belong  to  the  tropical  regions; 
and  in  addition  to  the  fig,  pomegranate,  orange,  lemon, 
and  citron,  the  date,  plantain,  banana,  and  cheremoya, 
find  a congenial  soil  and  climate  in  some  portions  of 
the  peninsula.  With  a view  then  to  afford  a correct 
general  idea  of  this  copious  variety  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  in  Spain,  we  give  the  following  classification 
of  the  differences  observable  in  its  soil,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  M.  Huot,  who,  to  this  end,  divides  the 
whole  country  into  six  regions. 

I.  The  Central  or  CtUiberian,  which  comprises  the 
two  vast  plateaux  of  Old  and  New  Castile,  to  wit,  the 
sierras  of  Gnta,  G redos,  and  Avila,  and  the  mountains 
of  Somosierra,  to  the  North  of  the  Tagus;  and,  South 
of  this  river,  the  Sierra  de  Mamcs  and  the  mountains  of 
Toledo  as  far  as  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra  Molina,  toge- 
ther with  the  Western  acclivities  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
and  of  the  Albarracin  mountains  as  far  as  those  of 
Martes.  This  immense  region,  although  including  iso- 
lated summits  and  forests,  contains  as  well  extensive, 
sterile,  and  monotonous  plains,  forming  a union  of  pla- 
teaux very  analogous  to  the  central  table-land  of  Asia 
Minor.  None  of  the  apple  tribe  are  seen  here ; the 
olive  begins  to  show  itself  only  towards  the  South,  but 
the  vine  is  found  all  over  it.  Here,  too,  flourishes  the 
ilex,  whose  large,  sweet  acorns  may  well  be  supposed 
to  have  furnished  a palatable  food  to  the  early  races  of 
man. 

II.  The  Southern  or  Bffie,  which  extends  from  East 
to  West  from  Cape  Palos  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  front 
North  to  South  from  the  Southern  acclivities  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  including  the  mountains  of  Algarve,  to 
the  ocean  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  other.  The  climate  here  exceeds  that  of  Sicily  in 
the  intensity  of  its  warmth;  those  tracts  which  border 
on  the  sea  farming  a zone  that  may  be  denominated 
African,  characterised  as  it  is  by  the  hanaua,  the  dwarf- 
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SPAIN,  palm,  ami  the  cactus,  whilst  the  more  stony  tracts  are 
covered  with  the  wild  fig.  A second  zone,  always  clad 
in  verdure,  rises  above  this,  which  embraces  the  Flora 
of  Italy  and  Sicily;  where  the  cystus,  the  myrtle,  the 
orange  and  the  lemon  tree,  the  agnus  cactus  and  the 
tamarbk  bloom  in  rich  profusion.  To  this  zone  suc- 
ceeds that  of  the  products  which  form  the  staple  of  Eu- 
ropean cultivation.  The  pine  forests  form  another 
zone,  above  which  rises  that  of  the  Alpine  plants, 
which,  in  its  turn,  gives  way  to  the  regions  of  eternal 
snow. 

III.  The  Oriental  or  Iberian , which  occupies  the 
space  comprised  between  Cape  Palrw  and  Cape  Cruz 
from  North  to  South,  and  from  East  to  West  that 
covered  by  the  basin  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  tracts  extend- 
ing between  the  summits  of  the  Sierras  of  Molina,  Al- 
barracin,  and  Maries,  and  the  mountains  of  Paloinera, 
Orihuela,  and  the  Mediterranean.  This  magnificent 
portion  of  the  peninsula  embraces  all  the  plants  of 
Sicily,  the  Archipelago,  and  the  levant.  The  olive 
flourishes  throughout  its  eutire  extent ; the  carob  grows 
clone  to  the  mastich  tree;  the  myrtle,  laurel,  fig-tree, 
date,  and  mulberry  mingle  their  various  foliage  ; the 
vine  yields  a richly. coloured,  blit  beady  wine;  and,  like 
the  preceding  region,  that  presents  several  zones,  each 
with  its  various  vegetation,  from  the  low  valleys  to  the 
lofty  summits  of  the  Pyrenees. 

IV.  The  Lutifanian  extends  from  South  to  North 
from  Cape  St.  Vinceut  to  Cape  Roca;  its  width  bring 
determined  by  the  Southern  branch  of  the  Sierra 
d’Estremoa,  and  North  of  this  by  the  Sierra  de  Mames. 
The  mountains  lying  North  of  the  Tagus  shelter  this 
region  against  the  cold  winds,  and  its  lower  tracts  are 
covered  by  sandy  downs.  Here,  too,  we  hare  the  zone 
of  the  orange  and  olive;  but,  in  its  Southern  range, 
numerous  plants  occur  long  supposed  peculiar  to  the 
Azores  and  Madeira,  and  even  those  of  the  Canary 
Isles  are  met  with.  Manyofthe  plants  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican Flora  likewise  thrive  here ; and  aome  may  be  con- 
sidered indigenous  even. 

V.  The  Ciallegian  offers  a different  aspect  of  nature, 
being  the  country  of  the  chestnut  and  the  oak,  though  of 
the  vine  as  well.  The  olive  and  orange  are  only  found 
on  its  inferior  verge.  South  of  the  Ducro.  This  region 
stretches  from  South  to  North,  and  occupies  the  space 
comprised  between  Cape  Hoca  and  Cape  r inisterre. 

VI.  The  Northern  or  Cantabrian,  which  includes  the 
territory,  Stretching  from  Cape  F inisterre  to  the  sources 
of  the  Adour,  is  intersected  by  valleys*  which  run  at 
times  fr«ni  East  to  West,  at  othere  from  South  to  Not  tit. 
Its  plains  are  therefore  of  small  extent,  and  occur  only 
towards  the  coast.  This  region  is  characterised  by  the 
absence  of  the  cistus  and  laurcslimis,  and  the  difficulties 
which  impede  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  orange, 
the  olive,  and  the  vine  ; yet  are  its  mountains  and  val- 
leys covered  with  fine  forests,  abundant  pasturage,  and 
fields  enamelled  with  flowers.  The  constant  humidity 
of  the  air  co-operates  with  its  rich  and  fertile  soil  to 
mainlaiu  this  delightful  verdure ; and  its  plentiful  or- 
chards yield  a more  refreshing  beverage  than  the  teem- 
ing grape  of  the  sunnier  regions. 

M.  de  Mirbel  considers  the  whole  of  tills  peninsula, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Northern  part  of  Spain,  which 
forms  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Gascony,  and  which  be- 
longs to  the  temperate  2one,  as  entering  into  the  transi- 
tion zone.  If.  therefore,  its  vegetation  has  any  affinity 
with  that  of  France,  it  is  ouly  where  its  mountainous 


parts,  especially  the  Pyrenees,  resemble  the  mountains 
of  France,  and  its  warm  districts  are  like  the  extreme 
South  of  France.  In  East  Valencia  and  Murcia,  in  the 
South  of  Andalusia  and  Algarves,  in  Western  Alentejo 
and  South  Eslrcmadura,  the  rich  and  varied  vegetation 
calls  to  mind  the  fertile  plains  of  Syria.  In  Andalusia 
frosts  are  unknown,  and  the  snow,  if  it  ever  falls,  melts 
the  moment  it  touches  the  soil ; so  that  it  is  not  sur- 
priaiug  (hot,  in  the  cultivated  purls,  the  Spaniards,  long 
famous  for  their  voyages,  should  have  introduced  many 
vegetables  from  remote  parts  of  the  world ; thus  giving 
a perfectly  tropical  appearance  to  the  country.  The 
Erythrina  corallodendron,  or  coral  tree,  with  its  bril- 
liant scarlet  blossoms ; the  Schinvn  molle,  with  its  grace- 
fully pinnated  foliage,  and  the  Phytolacca  dioica,  are 
introduced,  with  many  other  plants,  from  South  Ame- 
rica. Even  the  bananas  arc  common  to  the  South  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  os  are  also  the  Cayenne  pepper ; and, 
in  gardens,  the  Convolvulus  batatas,  or  sweet  potato. 
Everywhere  about  the  rural  habitations  of  the  Spanish 
peasantry  the  date,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  olive, 
the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  and  the  mulberry  flourish 
nearly  as  well  as  in  the  native  soil.  Formidable  fences 
are  made  of  the  Cactus  tuna  and  tlic  Agave  Americana, 
or  American  &loe.  The  former  is  ofieu  mixed  with  the 
pomegranate,  but  of  itself  it  constitutes  a hedge  almost 
impervious  to  cattle.  In  Portuguese  it  is  called,  on  ac- 
count of  it*  prickle*,  Fijo  do  inferno ; the  flowers  are 
yellow  and  the  fruit  esculent ; tlie  latter  is  by  no  means 
unpalatable,  and  is  regularly  sold  in  Lisbon.  Where  pas- 
turage is  scarce,  as  in  Algarve,  the  cattle  eat  the  foliage  of 
this  plant  if  cut  into  thin  transverse  slices.  In  La  Mancha 
grows  the  Esparto  grele,  (Slipa  tenacuftima,)  of  which 
cords  are  made,  ami  the  foliage  is  sent  in  large  quan- 
tifies into  Portugal  for  this  purpose.  To  prevent  the 
careless  destruction  of  these  valuable  plants,  penalties 
are  inflicted  on  any  person  who  ventures  to  gather  them 
before  the  month  of  May,  when  they  are  in  perfection. 
The  carob  tree  Link  reckons  the  most  beautiful  of  Eu- 
ropean trees.  It  attains  a considerable  height,  forming 
with  its  large,  evergreen,  pinnated  foliage  a head  of 
considerable  dimension*,  and  yielding  a welcome  shade. 
Among  the  foliage  hang  down  the  numerous  long  pods, 
which,  when  ripe,  are  used  as  fodder  for  cattle,  espe- 
cially the  mules,  and  as  meat  for  swine,  though  inferior 
to  the  acorns  of  the  evergreen  oak.  Before  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors  the  sugar-cane  was  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  lately  it  has  been  reintroduced 
at  San  Lucar  into  a garden  “ d' acclimation  ” together 
with  coffee,  indigo,  and  gum  Arabic.  A vast  extent  of 
country  is  covered  by  the  Cham# r opt  humilu,  (dwarf- 
palm  or  pulmetto,)  growing  in  waste  places.  This 
vegetation,  in  part  exotic,  follows  the  coasts  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula  to  the  East  and  to  the  We*t.  It  is 
diffused  in  all  its  luxury  in  the  delicious  territory  of 
Valencia,  where  the  agriculture  of  the  Muon,  is  still 
held  in  respect.  With  the  species  already  named  are 
here  cultivated  the  Aloe  perfoliata , Yucca  aid  folia , 
Cassia  tomen/osa,  Media  aiedaraeh,  many  kinds  of 
mimosa,  anno n a,  &c.  In  the  environs  of  Alicant  the 
date  harvest  is  very  abundant.  This  palm  there  grows  iu 
large  plantations,  and  often  attains  the  height  of  120  feet. 
It  reaches  along  the  entire  const  to  the  fortieth  degree, 
and  perhaps  higher.  The  agave  abounds  in  the  cuvirons 
of  Tarragona  in  the  forty-first  degree, and  the  olive  con- 
tinues to  the  shore  of  France.  The  moat  common  vege- 
table productions  of  the  plains  of  Spain  are  the  cork 
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SPAIN,  tree,  the  iWx,  and  Kermes  oak,  the  bay-tree,  the 
myrtle,  the  Phillyrta  media  and  ajigustifolia,  Junipertu 
Sabina , Cribs  australis,  Pistaciu  Urchin  thus  and  Ufl- 
tiscus,  Rhamnus  at  a temus,  and  many  other  species  of 
this  genus  Viburnum  tin  us,  Osyrus  alba,  Paliuriu 
australis,  the  strawberry-tree,  the  common  and  shrubby 
jessamines,  the  caper  plant,  and  a great  number  ofeisti, 
with  other  shrubs,  whose  foliage  is  of  an  evergreen  and 
coriaceous  nature.  Immense  plains  are  clothed  with 
Lygaim  spartum,  and  the  running  streams  are  bordered 
with  Bapleurum  spinomm  and  Neriutn  oleander.  But 
it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  no  country  in  Europe 
presents  a more  sorrowful  aspect  than  the  interior  of 
the  peninsula.  “ No  man,  perhaps,  saving  a botanist,” 
says  Link,  “could  travel  with  any  pleasure  in  the  barren 
tracts  of  Old  Castile ; but  this  pursuit  can  render  tra- 
velling both  instructive  and  interesting,  even  iu  these, 
apparently,  sterile  wastes.  Where  forests  have  existed 
there,  they  have  yielded  to  the  stroke  of  the  axe;  and 
the  naked  soil  remains  without  any  culture.  Vast 
chains  of  mountains  spread  out  in  all  directions,  and  be* 
tween  them  ure  extended  the  porameras,  more  or  less 
elevated  plains,  frequently  os  naked  us  the  Steppes  of 
Siberia.”  M.  Borv  estimates  at  from  1S00  to  2000 
feet  the  elevation  of  the  Pyrenees  which  divides  the 
sources  of  the  Douro  and  the  Ebro.  In  the  volleys 
formed  by  these  rivers  and  their  tributary  streams  a 
vegetation  of  great  beauty  is  found,  partaking  of  that 
in  the  more  temperate  climutirs  of  the  North.  Hera 
are  seen  small  fields  of  maize,  und  even  of  rye  and 
hurley,  more  rarely  of  wheat,  surrounded  by  lofty  oaks, 
chestnuts,  and  poplars,  every  tree  supporting  a vine, 
which  spreads  over  it,  and  not  unfrequently  reaches  to 
the  very  summit  of  the  highest  oaks;  while  a coni  re- 
freshing shade  usually  abounds,  adorniug  a cultivated, 
populous  country,  every  valley  resembling  a fairyland, 
enclosed  between  durk  and  rocky  mountains.  The  great 
mass  of  the  forests  which  have  escaped  destruction  are 
mostly  formed  of  evergreen  oaks ; among  which,  be- 
sides the  other  species  already  enumerated,  are  found 
the  Quercua  ballot  a,  tegilopifolia,  faguiea,  prasina , err- 
nata,  roltmdifolia , humili* , <fyr.  The  Tilia  Europtea, 
( platyphyll or?)  Vagus  sylvatica,  Catlanea  rescc.  Tarns 
baccata , Pinus  sylcestris,  Fraxinus , Omits , SfC.  The 
commonest  forest  tree  on  the  plains  of  the  temperate 
zone,  namely,  the  oak,  ( Quercua  robur,)  inhabits  the 
Scutliern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  said  that  this 
tree  occurs  also  in  some  other  parts  of  the  peninsula ; 
and  wc  are  the  more  inclined  to  credit  it  because  the 
learned  and  accurate  M.  Desfontaines  has  ascertained 
its  existence  on  the  chain  of  the  Atlas.  The  vegetation 
which  prevail®  on  the  lofty  mountains  in  the  interior  of 
Spain  is  almost  wholly  unkuowu  to  us;  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  this  country,  so  favourably  situated 
in  regard  to  climate,  lying  in  latitudes  in  which  the 
palm  trees  grow  upon  the  plains,  and  presenting  the 
majestic  spectacle  of  a chain  of  mountains,  the  tops  of 
which  shoot  up  into  the  region  of  everlasting  snow, 
should  have  been  so  little  investigated  in  regard  to  its 
botanical  productions.  M.  Rarnond  has  made  some 
interesting  observations  on  that  of  Pic  du  Midi,  one  of 
the  highest  of  the  Pyrenees,  und  has  compared  the  plants 
of  it®  most  elevated  summit,  estimated  at  10,000  feet, 
with  that  of  Melville  Island,  as  described  by  Mr.  R. 
Brown.  Tbe  similarity  is  very  striking. 


Summit  op  the  Pic  du  SPAIN. 
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Of  these,  eight  of  the  Melville  Inland  lichens  and  one 
of  its  mosses  are  found  on  the  summit  of  the  Pic  du 
Midi ; five  others  of  the  lichens  and  one  of  its  two  ke- 
paticte,  and  six  of  its  mosses  grow  on  the  crags  of  the 
peak,  or  iu  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  botany  of  Spain  is  alto- 
gether borrowed  from  the  uble  article  furnished  by  Dr. 

Houker  to  Murray’s  Encyclopedia  of  Geography,  as  is 
the  following  account  of  the  zoology  from  Mr.  Swain- 
son’s  contribution  to  the  same  work. 

The  native  zoology  has  been  so  little  investigated  that  Zoology 
nothing  beyond  a meagre  list  could  be  furnished  of  indi- 
genous animals.  In  the  mountains  of  Asturias  the  ibex 
is  not  uncommon,  and  the  ul  pine  squirrel  ( Sciurusalpinus ) 
is  only  found  in  the  Pyrenees.  In  tbe  Southern  parts,  bor- 
dering on  the  African  shore,  a few  species  of  warblers 
have  recently  been  found,  which  are  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  European  bee-eater  frequents 
the  vicinity  of  Gibraltar  in  large  flocks  during  the  season 
of  migration.  Among  the  dumesticated  animals,  the 
horse  and  sheep  of  Spain  deserve  particular  notice,  as 
having  been  long  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  The 
best  horses  are  generally  about  four  feet  six  or  eight 
inches  high  ; they  have  all  the  fire,  docility,  grace,  and 
action  of  the  beautiful  Arabians  of  Barbary,  (generally 
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SPAIN,  culled  barb*.)  and  there  can  l*c  no  doubt  of  tlicse  noble 
animals  having  been  introduced  by  the  Moore  and 
crossed  with  the  native  breed;  those  of  Andalusia. 
Granada,  and  Estremadura  are  the  most  distinguished. 
At  Xeres are  found  two  perfectly  distinct  races;  the  one, 
which  possesses  the  fine  qualities  above  mentoned,  is 
still  preserved  in  all  its  purity  at  the  Chartreux.  The 
other  race  is  larger,  stronger,  less  elegant,  and  used  for 
common  purposes.  Latterly  but  little  care  has  been 
bestowed  in  keeping  up  the  more  noble  breed,  so  that 
fine  horses  are  not  so  common  in  Spain  as  formerly. 
The  mvlr  in  so  mountainous  a country  is  particularly 
useful,  and,  with  the  ass,  is  principally  used  for  con- 
veying goods  in  the  interior;  the  breeds  of  the  latter  are 
very  fine,  and  are  hardly  excelled  by  those  of  Egypt. 
Spain  is  still  famous  for  it*  merino  race  of  sheep.  The 
flock*  are  kept  constantly  travelling  during  the  greater 
part  of  the.  summer,  but  are  carefully  pent  up  in  winter. 
This  race,  subdivided  into  breeds,  is  extended  over  the 
greater  part  of  Spain;  but  those  of  Camge  and  Ne  grate 
are  the  beat.  A third  breed,  the  souan , appears  more 
hardy,  and  passes  the  winter  in  Estremadura,  Andalusia, 
and  New  Castile;  these  three  constitute  the  transhie 
tnanfe,  or  travelling  race,  to  distiikguish  them  from  the 
ettanle *,  or  those  of  a somewhat  inferior  breed,  who  do 
not  migrate.  The  best  fleeces  are  those  which  appear 
almost  black  on  their  surface,  caused  by  the  dust  ad- 
hering to  the  peculiar  greasy  pile,  for  it  is  invariably 
found  that  such  fleeces  arc  of  the  purest  white  beneath. 
The  merinos  dispersed  by  George  III.  over  England 
have  incalculably  improved  our  own  races.  By  great 
care  and  expense  on  the  part  of  the  native  graziers  this 
valuable  race  has  likewise  been  introduced  in  the  distant 
regions  of  Australia  with  equal  success.  There  is  a very 
lurge  breed  of  oxen  in  the  country  round  Salamanca  ; 
but  the  cattle  of  Spain  have  been  much  neglected,  the 
mountaineers  deriving  all  their  milk  and  butter  from 
goats.  The  spaniel  appears  to  be  a breed  of  dogs  ori- 
ginating from  this  country ; and  the  Spanish  pointer  is 
considered  to  have  a greater  acuteness  of  scent  than  that 
of  Britain. 

A»rieul-  Generally  fertile  as  Spain  is,  and  although  enjoying 

ture.  every  advantage  of  climate,  yet  is  it  in  a state  of  de- 
plorable backwardness  in  all  the  branches  of  rural  eco- 
nomy. This  is  attributable  to  a variety  of  causes,  amongst 
which  the  tenure  of  property,  the  law  of  succession,  the 
iguorance  of  the  proprietors,  the  poverty  of  the  occu- 
piers, and  what  has  been  appropriately  termed  the  curse 
of  the  mraia,  are  the  roost  prominent.  The  greater  part 
of  the  land  of  Spain  belongs  to  the  nobility,  the  church, 
and  towns  or  corporate  bodies,  and  is  settled  according 
to  the  law  of  Majorat  or  Mayorazgo*.  Strictly  speaking, 
this  term  implies  the  right  possessed  by  the  eldest  born 
(mayor)  to  inherit  certain  property  on  condition  of  trans- 
mitting it  entire  and  undiminished  to  those  possessed  of 
the  same  right  on  his  decease.  This  law  of  settlement 
originated  in  the  desire  of  the  greeter  houses  to  perpe- 
tuate their  family  name,  and  to  preserve  an  estate  pro- 
portioned to  their  rank  and  dignity ; and,  through  the 
influence  of  the  same  desires  extending  to  the  classes 
beneath  them,  the  law  of  majorat  bos  grown  to  have  a 
much  wider  range  than  it  possessed  when  first  introduced. 
Thus,  according  to  an  usage  which  has  become  prescrip- 
tive, the  term  majorat,  which  was  ut  first  confined  to  the 
right  of  succession  lo  a perpetually  entailed  estate  in 
virtue  of  primogeniture,  now  includes,  in  addition,  the 
cause  that  produces  the  right  or  the  accident  of  birth,  the 


property  subjected  to  its  operation,  the  actual  jto&scssor  SPAIN 
of  the  property,  and  the  person  who  stands  next  in  order  v“" ■v'"* 
of  succession.  The  law  of  majorat  has  thus  come  to 
embrace  five  distinct  kinds  of  succession,  each  of  which 
again  has  it*  anomalies  and  varieties.  The  greater  part 
of  the  tnayorazgo*  are  constituted  in  favour  of  the  first- 
born ; some,  nevertheless,  are  settled  on  the  second 
children,  and,  in  many  families,  there  are  both  principal 
and  secondary  majorat*.  Property  held  in  mayorazgo 
cannot  be  alienated,  sold,  disposed,  or  divided  by  the 
possessor  either  in  favour  of  a wife  or  of  children  who 
are  not  called  to  the  succession ; in  fact,  it  is  an  entail 
constituted  on  nearly  the  same  principle  with  Scotch 
tailzies,  but  subject  to  condition*  and  limitations  even 
more  absurd  and  ruinous  to  the  holder*  and  to  the 
country  at  large.  This  monstrous  law  leads  to  frequent 
litigation ; and  even  where  this  is  avoided,  the  estate 
will  lie  often  burdened  by  the  various  mayorazgo*  sad- 
dled upon  it  with  annuities  amounting  to  five-twelfths  of 
its  clear  yearly  rental.  Contrary  to  the  hopes  in  which 
H originated,  this  system  of  entail,  instead  of  perpetuating 
the  great  house*,  has  powerfully  contributed  to  their 
extinction  ; as  in  case  of  failure  of  the  male  line  the  pro- 
perty passe*  away  in  the  female  to  entire  strangers, 
whilst  the  collateral  branches  sink  into  obscurity  and  die 
away  or  arc  forgotten. 

Now  the  injurious  effects  of  this  system  on  agriculture 
arc  felt  in  numberless  ways;  and,  to  instance  only  in 
one,  in  the  not  uncommon  case  of  the  possessor  of  a 
mayorazgo  being  childless,  it  must  be  obvious  that  one 
so  situated  can  have  little  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
the  property.  Tiie  building*  arc  dilapidated,  the  land 
neglected ; and  to  increase  still  further  the  evils  of  this 
system  of  tenure,  it  ha*  become  the  usage  for  leases  to 
expire  on  the  demise  of  the  lessor.  Nor  does  the  ill 
slop  here.  Habit*  of  idleness  and  dissipation  are  engen- 
dered aiimiigsL  those  of  the  younger  part  of  tlic  commu- 
nity who  have  any  future  claims  on  property  by  virtue  of 
this  multiplied  system  of  entail ; and  the  selfish  and 
unsocial  feelings  which  result  from  the  family-severing 
institution  of  mayorazgo*  have  been  the  death-blow  to 
those  sweet  charities  of  home  which  most  contribute  to 
the  happiness  and  virtue  of  a nation. 

The  farms  throughout  the  country  are  small,  and  the 
farmers,  generally  speaking,  notwithstanding  the  low- 
ness of  rents  and  cheapness  of  living,  live  worse  than 
the  labourer*  in  towns.  Their  only  mean*  of  raising 
the  funds  which  they  require  tor  their  farming  operations, 
is  by  mortgaging  their  crops  ; and  this  is  not  only  true 
of  the  tillage  farmers,  but  holds  good  with  respect  to  the 
oil  and  wine  grower*.  The  fanners  usually  live  in 
wretched  huts,  crowded  together  in  villages.  The  ope- 
ration* of  treading  (threshing)  and  cleaning  the  corn 
are  |>crformed  in  the  open  air,  and  the  grain  is  left  in 
heaps  in  the  field  unlit  it  can  be  sold.  In  Castile  it  is 
often  preserved  in  caves,  dug  for  the  purpose,  for  five  or 
six  years.  The  implements  of  husbandry  in  use  are  of 
the  rudest  description  ; and  jannrr*  are  almost  unknown, 
except  in  a few  of  the  sea-ports  into  which  they  have 
been  introduced  from  this  country.  After  the  tenant 
had  paid  tithe,  pnitticio*,  frutat  civile*,  &c.,  be  ha* 
little  more  than  half  the  produce  left  to  pay  rent  and 
labour,  and  to  support  his  family  ; and  hence  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  farmers  have  neither  the  means  nor  the 
enterprise  requisite  to  undertake  an  improved  system  of 
husbandry.  Even  lawi  they  both,  they  would  be  stopped 
by  the  want  of  a market,  since  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
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SPAIN,  even  with  the  slovenly  culture  applied  to  it,  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  demands  of  the  people. 

In  the  vast  plains  of  Leon,  Castile,  and  Andalusia, 
agriculture  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  growth  of 
wheat  There  is  no  rotation  of  crops  ; and  the  wheal  is 
sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  after  a slight 
ploughing.  The  most  careful  cultivation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  kueria*  of  Granada,  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  which 
are  of  considerable  extent,  and  which  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  the  means  of  irrigation  by  the  waters  of 
the  Xenil.  the  Segura,  and  the  Xucar.  These,  indeed, 
are  accounted  the  gardens  of  Spain,  and  yield  two,  three, 
and  even  four  crops  in  the  year,  principally  of  vegetables, 
maize,  and  the  mihl  red  pepper.  The  latter  is  the  chief 
produce  of  the  kverta  of  Murcia,  as  rice  is  that  of  Va- 
lencia. Agriculture  has  also  been  much  improved  in 
the  provinces  of  Arragon,  Navarre,  and  Biscay;  more 
especially  in  the  latter.  Here,  from  the  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country,  the  plough  is  superseded  by  spado 
husbandry ; and  the  arable  ground  is  carefully  laboured. 
Rye,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  the  produce  of 
these  provinces,  which  enjoy  many  privileges  through 
their  separate  administration  and  local  laws,  by  which 
they  are  exempted  from  muuy  of  the  burthens  that  op- 
press the  kingdom  at  large. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  rent  of  land 
by  the  English  acre,  owing  to  the  extreme  uncertainty 
and  irregularity  of  the  measures.  The  Spaniards  value 
their  arable  land  by  the  fanegat  or  space  of  ground  re- 
quiring 90  pounds  of  wheat  for  its  sowing;  and  their  vino 
and  olive  lands  by  the  aranxada , or  number  of  vine  and 
olive  plants  that  are  planted  over  a certain  extent ; but 
these  extents  of  ground  and  numbers  of  plants  vary  in 
nearly  every  province.  The  com  lands  of  Andulusia 
and  Castile  may  pay  on  an  average  from  3r.  to  5*.  the 
fanegada , or  space  in  which  a fanega  of  wheat  is  grown ; 
and  the  vine-lands  yield  for  every  three  aranzadas  a 
rent  equivalent  to  a fanega  of  wheat,  or  from  3s.  to  4s. 
But,  in  the  richly  irrigated  lands  round  Granada,  Murcia, 
and  Valencia,  the  fanegada  lets,  according  to  circum- 
stances, at  from  12s.  to  double  that  amount.  Altogether 
land  is  not  supposed  to  yield  the  proprietors  more  than 
from  one  and  a half  to  two  per  cent. 

There  are  few  territorial  families  in  Spain  distinguished 
by  their  wealth ; and  even  the  great  land-owners,  as  the 
Dukes  of  Medina-Celi,  Alba,  Altamira,  Osnuna,  Montel- 
lano,  Frias,  Benavente,  Del  Infantado,  San  Carlos,  &c., 
whose  rentals  are  commonly  valued  at  from  half  a mil- 
lion to  a million  of  dollars,  are  for  the  most  part  deeply 
in  debt.  The  incumbrances  on  their  estates,  arising  from 
the  system  of  tenure  already  referred  to,  and  the  custom 
of  the  country,  by  which  they  are  compelled,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  large  establishments  which  their  rank  obliges 
them  to  keep  up,  to  maintain  also  all  the  domestics 
of  their  deceased  relations,  keeps  them  constantly  em- 
barrassed, and  converts  their  large  revenues  into  pre- 
miums for  general  idleness. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  which  has  certainly 
been  made  in  later  years  in  the  path  of  improvement, 
scarcely  a quarter  of  the  surface  is  applied  to  any  pro- 
fitable use ; more  than  three-fifths  are  devoted  to  pas- 
turage, a much  greater  extent  than  is  required  by  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  kingdom  ; and  about  a twelfth 
only  of  the  superficies  is  occupied  by  wood.  Yet  were 
no  more  than  those  vast  and  fruitful  plains,  which  ex- 
tend East  and  South  of  Seville,  properly  cultivated, 
the  produce  might  supply  all  Spain.  As  it  is,  the 
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population  of  these  districts  is  so  scanty  and  so  little  SPAIN, 
inclined  to  industry,  that  the  price  of  wheat  there  is  '—■“v-** 
generally  higher  than  in  the  other  agricultural  districts. 

**  The  kingdoms  of  Old  Castile  ami  Leon,"  says  a writer 
in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  for  1829,  “ are  justly 
considered  the  granaries  of  Spain.  They  have  their 
outlets  in  the  North  by  various  ports  from  Gijon  to  St. 
Sebastian,  the  principal  being  Santander  and  Bilbao. 

The  provinces  of  Burgos  and  Palencia  are  the  nearest 
points  from  which  these  ports  get  any  considerable  supply; 
the  distance  being  from  130  to  140  English  miles  from 
each.  The  elevated  and  rich  comyitw,  which  extend  from 
Logrono  to  Burgos,  and  thence  on  each  side  of  the 
Arlauza  and  Pisuerga,  and  along  the  Cunrion  and  nu- 
merous other  streams  which  water  the  provinces  of 
Palencia,  Valladolid,  and  Zamora,  yield  immense  quan- 
tities of  wheat;  and  further  to  (lie  West,  and  on  the 
South  aide  of  the  Douro,  the  provinces  of  Toro  and 
Salamanca  may  be  considered  as  forming  a portion  of 
the  richest  wheat-country  in  Spain,  or,  perhaps,  in  the 
world.  The  crop  is  often  so  abundant  for  a series  of 
years,  that  the  produce  of  the  fields  at  a distance  from 
the  villages,  is  sometimes  allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground, 
the  expense  of  conveying  it  home  being  considered  be- 
yond its  value ! It  was  calculated  that  the  accumulated 
surplus  of  four  or  five  successive  years  in  the  *ilox  and 
granaries  of  these  plains  amounted  at  the  close  of  the 
harvest  of  1828  to  6,000,000  offanegas,  or  1,200.000 
Winchester  quarters.  The  ordinary  cost  of  carriage 
does  not  exceed  seven  or  eight  shillings  a quarter  for 
every  100  miles,  but  the  means  of  transport  are  so  de- 
fective and  badly  organized  that  when  any  extraordinary 
demand  for  exportation  takes  place,  the  rates  advance 
accordingly.  Thus,  in  September,  1828,  the  usual  price 
was  seven  or  eight  shillings,  but  in  consequence  of  exten- 
sive demands  from  England  and  France,  it  rose  two 
months  after  to  14r.  and  16r.  per  quarter." 

W ith  the  exception  of  the  few  tracts  which  enjoy  faci- 
lities of  water-carriage,  the  com  is  usually  conveyed  on 
the  backs  of  mules  and  asses,  or  in  small  carts  drawn 
by  oxen ; and  this  imperfect  means  of  transport  is  en- 
tirely conducted  by  the  arrieros,  (carriers  or  muleteers,) 
who,  indeed,  are  the  travelling  merchants  of  the  country, 
and  who  supply  the  markets  of  the  interior  with  every 
kind  of  produce  in  demand.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
or  the  transport  of  other  merchandise  in  this  country  are 
diminished  in  the  case  of  corn  by  the  establishment  in 
most  districts  of  ponitox  or  granaries,  where  it  may  be 
placed  until  disposed  of  without  paying  the  municipal 
duties  of  the  towns.  Before  the  French  invasion  there 
were  above  5000  of  these  establishments  dispersed  over 
the  country ; and,  in  times  of  scarcity,  to  provide  against 
which  they  were  originally  founded,  the  com  was  sold 
at  a reduced  price,  and  the  proceeds  handed  over  to  the 
farmers.  Still  the  means  of  carriage  are  so  deficient, 
that  when  the  foreign  demand  is  at  the  briskest  the  sup- 
ply is  very  limited.  In  January,  1829,  when  the  export 
to  England  was  carried  on  with  unusual  activity,  no 
more  than  18,000  quarters  a month  were  delivered  at 
Bilbao  from  the  interior,  working  on  Sundays. 

The  following  Table  of  the  average  prices  of  com,  in 
the  various  provinces  of  Spain,  during  the  year  from 
September,  1827,  to  September,  1828,  is  made  up  from 
notices  published  monthly  in  the  Madrid  Gazette.  The 
prices  must  be  considered  as  merely  approximative,  since 
each  province  makes  the  return  in  its  own  peculiar 
weights,  measures,  and  money,  and  the  returns  are  not 
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only  irregularly  sent  in,  but  there  is  a material  difference 
in  the  prices  in  towns  of  the  sume  province.  Duties, 
too,  arc  included  in  some  of  the  returns,  which  ore  not 


taken  into  account  in  others.  Tire  prices  are  stated  in 
Teals  vellon , and  represent  pretty  nearly  shillings  ster- 
ling per  quarter. 
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Average  Prices  in  each  Province  for  the  whole  Year. 
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The  gross  agricultural  produce  of  the  kingdom  was 
estimated  by  Mifiano,  in  1826,  at  £7 6,965,000,  and  the 
net  produce  at  £28,103,(566. 

The  me.sta,  to  which  reference  lias  been  already  mode 
in  this  article  as  one  of  the  curses  of  the  country,  is  the 
name  given  to  an  incorporated  company  of  proprietors 
of  migratory  sheep,  invested  with  exclusive  privileges. 
It  originated  in  a compact  entered  into  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  mountains  and  thuse  of  the  valleys, 
about  the  year  1556,  for  the  mutual  protection  of  their 
sheep  and  cattle.  Gradual  encroachments,  the  pro- 
curing of  successive  immunities,  and  the  ussertion  of 
pretended  rights,  secured  to  it  in  course  of  time  a mono- 
poly of  the  finest  pasturage  in  the  kingdom,  and,  conse- 
quently. a monopoly  of  the  wool  trade  of  Spain.  These 
privileges  hare  been  digested  into  a regular  code,  entitled 
Lrs.es  y Ordoianzas  de  la  Mesla ; and  as  the  associa- 
tion consists  of  the  greater  nohles,  persons  in  power, 
members  of  rich  monasteries  and  ecclesiastical  chapters. 


it  has  the  power  as  well  as  the  will  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  monstrous  code  with  the  utmost  severity. 
The  association  owns  half  the  flocks  of  the  country,  and 
employs  about  60,000  persons,  chiefly  taken  from  the 
provinces  which  arc  most  deficient  in  the  population 
required  lor  the  culture  of  the  soil.  This  is  the  first 
evil.  The  second  is  the  prohibition  of  enclosures  and 
the  conversion  of  large  tracts  of  the  finest  amble  land 
in  Spain  into  open  pasture,  thereby  destroying  the  sta- 
tionary cattle,  and  vitally  injuring  agriculture.  During 
the  migration  of  the  flocks  belonging  to  the  mesla , a 
breadth  of  pasture  is  accorded  them,  as  they  journey  from 
station  to  station,  of  about  250  feet ; and  when  they  are 
settled  in  the  spots  fixed  upon,  its  proprietors  arc  paid 
according  to  a rate  fixed  by  the  mesla  itself.  The  mi- 
gration takes  place  in  flocks  of  about  10,1300  each,  which 
are  led  from  the  mountains  of  Old  Castile  in  the  mouth 
of  October,  and  are  turned,  like  the  plague  of  locusts, 
over  the  plains  of  Estremadura  and  Audalu&ia.  In 
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SPAIN.  May  they  are  driven  back  tn  their  mountain  pastures. 

In  their  route  either  way,  the  cultivated  lands  are  seldom 
respected ; the  pastures  in  common  are  so  devastated 
that  the  flocks  of  the  vkinity  can  scarcely  find  a bare 
subsistence  otter  they  have  passed ; they  are  never 
folded  on  arable  lands,  so  contribute  nothing  to  the  fer- 
tilization of  the  soil,  and,  to  complete  the  catalogue  of 
ills,  the  directors  and  shepherds  of  the  mesia  are  more 
dreaded  than  robbers  or  brigands  io  every  place  through 
which  they  pass. 

Mi  fin  no  estimates  the  number  of  the  cattle,  &c.  in 
Spain,  in  the  year  1826,  as  follows : horned  beasts, 

2,9-14,885;  homes,  400,495;  mules,  223,646 ; sheep, 
18,687,159;  goats,  5,187,666 ; asses,  641,788;  swine, 
2,728,283;  bec-liives,  1,697,593. 

Coima«rc«  “ Low  as  agriculture  has  fallen,’*  says  the  author 
ami  tuanu-  of  A Year  in  Spain,  “ manufactures  being  of  less  in- 
factom.  sUint  necessity  are  still  lower.  With  the  exception  of* 
a few  expensive  establishment*,  which  form  appen- 
dages to  the  Crown,  and  serve  to  check  private  industry, 
there  are  few  fine  commodities  wrought  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula. Watches,  jewellery,  lace,  and  almost  every 
thing  requiring  taste  and  ingenuity  in  the  production, 
are  brought  from  abroad.  In  general,  each  little  place, 
deprived  of  all  facilities  for  carrying  on  that  internal 
trade  and  commerce  of  exchanges  so  invaluable  to  a 
country,  produces,  advantageously  or  disadvantageous^, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  few  narrow  necessaries  which 
are  indispensable  to  life.  If  we  exclude,  then,  the  esta- 
blishments which  are  forced  into  sickly  prosperity  by 
royal  protection,  a few  coarse  fabrics  of  wool,  cotton, 
ailk,  hemp,  flax,  paper,  leather,  and  iron,  compose  the 
productions  of  Spanish  industry.  Spain  is  now  the  ex- 
porter of  scarcely  a single  manufactured  article.  Thus 
we  see  the  country,  which  iu  the  X Vth  Century  furnished 
the  rest  of  Europe  with  fine  cloths,  silks,  and  other 
luxurious  commodities,  now  reduced  in  turn  to  a like 
condition  of  dependence.  As  for  the  foreign  commerce, 
which  once  spread  itself  over  two  oceans  and  into  every 
sea,  it  is  at  present  restricted  to  an  occasional  arrival 
from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  or  the  Philippines;  at  an  unin- 
siirable  risk,  and  an  exchange  of  raw  commodities,  such 
as  silk,  wool,  oil,  figs,  raisins,  almonds,  salt,  and  barilla, 
for  the  manufactured  articles  of  foreign  countries.  Even 
that  internal  trade  and  tree  exchange  of  domestic  pro- 
ductions, which  constitute  the  most  valuable  branch  of 
commerce,  are  no  longer  enjoyed  without  molestation. 
The  poverty  of  communications,  from  the  defective  state 
of  roads  and  utter  absence  of  canals,  with  a single  con- 
temptible exception ; the  want  of  uniformity  in  weights, 
measures,  and  commercial  regulations;  the  insecurity  and 
fluctuating  policy  proper  to  despotism ; the  destructive 
imposts  levied  at  every  step ; the  authorized  and  system- 
atic vexations  of  mercenary  custom-house  creatures  and 
policemen — all  tend  to  check,  and  even  arrest,  circulation 
within ; whilst  the  South  American  corsairs,  pushed  on 
by  cupidity,  interrupt  the  coasting  trade  at  every  headland, 
ami  force  it  to  take  refuge  under  a foreign  flag.*’ 

This  is  a sombre  picture.  The  one  which  we  now 
present,  painted  by  an  anonymous  but  skilful  hand,  ex- 
hibits a more  cheering  scene  and  brighter  colours. 

* The  coast  of  Spain  ia  inhabited  by  a race  of  men 
whose  character  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  inland  provinces.  Indolence  is  gene- 
rally assumed  to  be  the  constitutional  failing  of  the  Spa- 
niards, but  it  is  peculiar  to  the  latter  class ; the  former 
are,  on  the  contrary,  bold  and  enterprising.  The  moun- 


taineer is  also  distinguished  by  many  good  qualities, 
which  only  require  some  exciting  cause  to  develope 
them.  Let  us  inquire  briefly  into  what  account  these 
qualifications  are  turned  in  a commercial  and  manufac- 
turing point  of  view.  Barcelona  and  the  coasts  of  Cata- 
lonia arc  enriched  by  u flourishing  trade ; that  carried 
on  by  St.  Felice  de  Guixols  extends  as  far  os  the  Antilles 
and  the  Black  Sea.  The  excellent  dock-yards  of  Lloret, 
Tosa,  Malgrut,  and  Arenys-de-Mar  lend  great  facilities 
to  the  trade  of  these  places,  which  are  noted  for  the  solid 
manner  iu  which  their  vessels  are  constructed.  Their 
female,  infirm,  and  aged  population  are  actively  employed 
iu  the  manufacture  of  blonde  and  stockings  by  machi- 
nery. Paiamoci,  Rosas,  St.  Felice,  and  the  neighbouring 
ports,  trade  in  cork,  which  is  almost  a source  of  wealth 
to  Gerona.  This  neighbourhood  is  the  focus  of  opera- 
tions of  the  most  enterprising  race  of  Spanish  smugglers. 
From  Vinaroz,  Murviedro,  Peniscola,  and  Valencia,  and 
from  the  Balearic  Isles,  wines,  oils,  and  oranges  are  ex- 
ported to  distant  places ; nor  is  the  commerce  carried 
on  by  Alicant,  Carthogena,  Alineria,  Malaga.  Cadiz, 
and  the  ports  of  (lie  South,  less  brisk.  On  the  Northern 
coast  Corunna  is,  by  its  commercial  transactions,  closely 
connected  with  America;  Ribadeo  and  Viviero  trade 
with  Hamburg,  Dantzic,  and  Riga;  Ferro!,  one  of  the 
three  naval  arsenals  of  Spain,  is  likewise  a commercial 
town.  The  pilchard  fishers  of  Vigo  cover  the  waters 
of  Gailicia  with  their  vessels,  and  convey  their  spoil  to 
all  parts  of  Europe.  Lastly,  Gijon,  Bilbao,  Santander, 
and  St.  Sebastian  have  from  a remote  period  exported 
the  wool  and  iron  which  are  brought  to  these  places 
from  neighbouring  provinces  to  France  and  America. 

“The  staple  commodity  of  Valencia  is  silk,  which  forms 
an  important  branch  of  trade  iu  its  raw  state,  and  affords 
also  profitable  employment  to  the  home  manufacturer. 
The  looms  of  Valencia  produce  tissues,  gauzes,  and 
ribands,  which  rival  the  French  in  beauty.  The  silk 
manufactures  of  Talavera  de  la  Reyna  and  Zaragoza  are 
also  iu  high  repute.  In  the  North,  Bilbao  and  San- 
tander, in  the  South,  Seville  and  Cadiz,  are  the  great 
entrepots  for  the  exportation  of  wool,  which  is  also  spun 
and  woven  in  Catalonia,  and  manufactured  into  cloth 
and  flannel;  in  this  branch  of  industry  Barcelona, 
Manresa,  and  Castel  Tereol  participate.  The  fine  cloth 
of  Zaragoza,  of  which  the  company  of  Guadalajara  have 
had  the  monopoly  until  oflate  years,  is  in  great  request. 
Gailicia  annually  imports  20,000  hundred-weight  of  flax, 
which  is  conveyed  to  Santiago,  and  thence  dispersed 
throughout  the  villages  of  this  province,  to  be  converted 
into  linens  and  then  sold  in  the  Castiles.  An  extensive  ex- 
port of  Gallicinn  linen  is  made  to  Cadiz,  where  the  pro- 
duce is  applied  iu  purchasing  French  and  colonial 
exports.  Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  Gailicia,  and  Catalonia, 
abound  in  iron,  which  is  exported  to  France  and  Ame- 
rica, or,  having  been  wrought,  is  consumed  in  the 
inland  and  Southern  provinces.  Bilbao  and  C’umana 
are  the  entrepots  for  the  exportation  of  iron,  and  Victoria 
for  the  excellent  kind  produced  in  Biscay.  The  manu- 
facture of  arms  in  Spain  is  curried  on  to  a considerable 
extent ; there  are  two  large  factories  in  Biscay : at 
Abbacett?  and  Toledo  swords,  Sic.  are  made  : at  Segovia 
fire-arms  are  manufactured,  and  at  this  place,  as  well  as 
at  Seville  and  l’lacencia,  there  are  good  Jounderiea. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ribadeo,  in  Gailicia,  there  are 
numerons  forges  of  iron  for  the  sea-service.  Seville 
has  au  extensive  trade  in  leather,  a species  of  which, 
prepared  with  gall-nuts,  is  that  so  much  sought  after 
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SPAIN,  under  the  name  of  Spanish  leather.  Ferrol  and  Vittoria 
possess  a considerable  number  of  tanneries,  and  the 
former  has  an  establishment  where  varnished  leather  is 
made.  Besides  the  Malaga  and  Alicant  wines,  and 
thoae  produced  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  the  dark, 
coarse  wines  of  Murviedro  are  extensively  exported. 
Reus,  Torrent©,  and  some  other  places  on  the  coast, 
between  Valcucia  and  Barcelona,  are  celebrated  for 
their  brandy.  The  dried  fruits  of  Spain  give  activity  to 
the  commerce  of  Alicant,  Malaga,  Valencia*  Seville,  and 
Gijon.  Valencia  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  dyes,  and  for 
its  strong  and  tasteful  cotton  manufactures.  At  Manires, 
a small  town  near  Valencia,  there  is  a manufactory  of 
glazed  pottery  ; this  is  a monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  families,  who  pretend  that  their  process  is  a secret 
which  descended  to  them  from  the  Moors.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  varnish,  which  is  in  the  imitation  of 
gilding,  is  the  important  part  of  the  secret,  for  the 
pottery  of  Manires  is  in  itself  of  no  great  value." 

The  net  produce  of  commerce  and  manufactures  was 
valued  by  Minano  (1826)  at  £ 14,660,000. 

Boads.  The  caminos  reales,  or  King's  highways,  are  far  from 

numerous  in  Spain,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  are  kept 
in  very  indifferent  repair.  The  two  roads  which  run 
from  Madrid  to  Burgos,  one  through  Valladolid,  and 
the  other  through  Aranda  de  Douro,  are  said  to  be  kept 
in  very  good  condition ; but  the  great  Eastern  roads 
from  the  capital  to  Valencia  and  Barcelona  are  in  a 
wretched  slate.  The  road  to  Burgos  is  continued  by 
Vittoria  and  Irun  to  France  ; and,  taking  into  account 
the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  through  which  it 
runs,  it  is  well  preserved.  A camino  real  leads  from 
Madrid  to  Uic  North-West  to  Corunna  and  Ferrol, 
through  Gallicia,  but  it  is  in  many  places  impassable  for 
loaded  carriages  or  carts;  Southward,  n high  road  leads 
over  the  Sierra  Morena  to  Seville,  through  Andujar  and 
Cordova*  which  is  kept  in  a tolerable  state.  There  is  a 
very  good  road  from  V alladolid  to  the  port  of  Santander, 
through  Palencia  and  Reynosa*  and  also  one  of  com- 
paratively recent  construction  between  Leon  and  Gijon, 
which  serves  to  connect  the  corn-country  of  Leon  and 
Castile  with  the  Asturias.  The  roads  in  Catalonia  are 
asserted  to  be  in  general  superior  to  those  of  the  other 
provinces.  The  expenses  of  the  making  and  of  the 
repair  of  roads  are  defrayed  in  part  by  tolls*  and 
partly  by  local  taxes.  The  principal  lines  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  a board,  belonging  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  finance  minister ; and  it  appears  from  the 
published  abstracts  of  its  operations  during  the  years 
1826  and  1827,  that  the  sum  expended  in  the  former 
year  in  repairing  and  improving  3,100  miles  of  old  road 
and  17  bridges,  and  in  constructing  and  repairing  175 
miles  of  new  road  and  18  bridges,  was  £92,400.  In 
1827,  £89,240  were  devoted  to  the  same  objects,  being 
not  a twentieth  part  of  the  money  laid  out  annually  for 
the  same  purpose  in  this  country. 

Canals.  Canal  communication,  so  much  required  in  Spain 
from  the  circumstance  of  few  of  its  rivers  being  navigable, 
is  in  a still  more  deplorable  state  than  the  roads,  though 
the  maps  and  geographies  give  the  names  of  several  lines 
as  cut,  which  are  only  projected.  The  most  important  is 
the  Imperial  Canal,  which  was  begun  by  Charles  V. 
It  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  was  at  first  designed  for 
purposes  of  irrigation  solely.  It  runs  from  Tudela  in 
Navarre  to  about  15  miles  below  Saragossa,  and  exhibits 
in  its  course  some  interesting  triumphs  over  hydraulic 
difficulties.  The  canal  of  Castile  connects  the  port  of 


Santander  with  the  Duero ; and  the  canal  of  Segovia  SPAIN, 
runs  from  the  town  whence  it  takes  its  name  to  the  same 
river.  The  canal  of  San  Carlo  is  constructed  to  give 
a port  to  Tortosa ; and  the  remaining  canals  are  either 
unfinished,  or  have  no  existence  except  on  paper. 

There  are  few  establishments  in  Spain  for  the  diffu-  Education, 
sion  of  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge.  The  lower 
classes  seldom  learn  to  read  and  write,  whilst  those 
above  them  are  as  seldom  in  any  thing  else  save  these 
and  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  Such  as  are  intended 
for  the  learned  professions  attend  a Latin  school  for  two 
or  three  years  ; but  establishments  of  the  kind  are  far 
from  numerous.  The  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in 
the  Spanish  Universities  are  philosophy,  including  logic, 
physics,  and  metaphysics,  theology,  Roman  law,  canon 
law,  medicine.  The  usual  oge  for  matriculation  is  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen.  No  student  can  proceed  to  any  of 
the  higher  faculties  without  two  years'  attendance,  at  the 
least,  in  the  philosophy  schools.  The  first  of  these  two 
years  is  devoted  to  logic  ; the  second  to  the  elements  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  such  a slight  knowledge  of 
geometry  as  is  necessary  to  understand  the  general  laws 
of  motion,  and  some  theorems  of  mechanics.  At  the 
end  of  these  two  years,  the  student  has  to  undergo  a 
public  examination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

The  study  of  divinity  takes  up  five  scholastic  years,  (the 
scholastic  year  begins  in  October  and  ends  in  May ;) 
the  first  is  employed  on  the  work  of  Melchior's  Causes, 

De  Locis  Theologicu,  the  other  four  in  attendance  at 
lectures,  morning  and  afternoon,  on  dogmatic,  moral, 
and  expository  divinity.  In  fact,  study  is  still  in  great 
measure  conducted  on  the  plan  of  the  schoolmen  ; and 
the  extent  of  the  improvements  brought  about  by  the 
utmost  exertions  of  those  patriotic  individuals  who,  since 
the  time  of  Campomnnes,  have  laboured  in  the  cause  of 
education,  may  be  in  some  degree  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  medicine  and  surgery  are  in  so  degraded  a state  that 
the  barber  still  very  generally  combines  both  professions 
with  his  own  more  peculiar  one.  Botany  is  almost  the 
only  science  which  has  been  successfully  cultivated  in 
Spain  ; and  yet  its  Flora , as  has  been  shown,  may  still 
be  considered  an  unexplored  mine.  The  most  frequented 
universities  are  those  of  Santiago*  Valencia*  Valladolid* 

Saragossa,  and  Seville.  The  academies  exist  rather  in 
name  than  in  substance.  There  is  one  of  the  Spanish 
language,  founded  on  the  model  of  the  French  academy ; 
one  of  history  ; and  one  of  the  fine  arts,  at  Madrid.  The 
latter,  especially,  would  seem  to  be  a sinecure  establish- 
ment. The  names  of  numerous  others  in  the  provinces 
might  be  cited,  but  the  catalogue  could  throw  no  light 
on  their  real  state,  nor  be  a gauge  of  their  efficiency. 

The  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  no  other  is  Religion, 
tolerated.  The  number  of  archbishoprics  in  Spain  is 
eight,  of  bishoprics  fifty-one  ; the  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
is  the  primate. 

According  to  the  statistical  table  given  in  the  last  Berenoe. 
edition  of  Malte-Brun’s  Geography,  the  income  of  Spain 
in  1833  was  £6,750,000 ; its  expenditure  £7,402,500. 

The  public  debt  amounts  to  about  £165,000,000. 

Occupied  successively  by  the  Phoenicians,  Cartha-  Concluding 
giniaus*  Romans,  and  Arabs,  foremost  in  ibe  great  dis-  Bem*xk». 
coveries  of  the  XVth  Century,  and  startling  Europe  in 
the  XVIth  with  the  fear*  of  universal  monarchy*  to 
Spain  may  emphatically  be  applied  the  sod  proverb, 

Romafuit.  The  glories  of  her  conquests,  of  her  litera- 
ture, and  of  her  school  of  arts  are  numbered  with  the 
past  Her  national  character  is  the  theme  of  romance 
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SPAIN,  wriler  and  novelist,  and  though  proofs  might  be  cited 
— that  M even  in  her  ashes  live  her  wonted  fires  jM  to  trace 
SP A LAX.'  the  characteristics  of  the  Spaniard  of  the  day,  would  be 
V* ^ to  string  together  a series  of  paradoxes.  Her  govern- 
ment, constitution,  and  laws  are  alike  fluctuating  with  the 
events  of  the  hour  ; and  to  describe  their  present  state 
would  be  like  writing  on  the  sand  what  the  next  tide 
would  efface.  The  physical  features  of  Spain  alone  are 
stamped  in  a permanent  type,  and  on  these  we  have 
dwelt  largely.  Her  political  fortunes  are  in  the  womb 
of  time. 


Townshend,  Journey  through  Spain,  17S6— 1787;  SPAIN. 
Swinburne.  Picturesque  Tour  through  Spain,  1806;  — 

Antillon,  Element  os  de  la  Geografia  de  Espana  y SPALAX. 
Portugal ; Carr,  Descriptive  Travel*  in  Spain  ; Quin, 

Visit  to  Spain,  1822 — 1823;  Minano,  Diccionario 
Gcografico  Esiadislico  de  Espana  y Portugal ; Laborde, 

Ilineraire  de  CEspagne ; A Year  in  Spain,  (published 
by  Murray ;)  Malte-Brun,  Precis  de  la  Geographic 
Universelle ; Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  Nos.  IX. 
and  XV. 


SPALANGIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  HymenopU - 
reus  Insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  tengthy,  inserted  upon 
the  anterior  superior  or  oral  margin  of  the  head,  much 
broken,  and  gradually  swelling  towards  their  tip  ; head 
depressed ; maxillary  and  labial  palpi  biarticulate  ; an- 
terior segment  of  the  corselet  long,  and  narrowed  in 
front ; abdomen  ovate,  abruptly  pedunculate. 

This  genus  belongs  to  Latreille's  Pupitorous  family. 
Its  type  is  S.  nigra,  pubescent,  black,  and  spotted  ; ab- 
domen smooth  and  shining ; anus  pointed ; wings  white, 
rather  hairy ; tarsi  brown ; antenna  in  the  male  as  long 
as  the  body,  their  second  joint  shorter  than  in  the  female. 
Is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  Genoa; 
common  in  human  ordure  and  in  umbellate  flowers. 

See  Latreille,  Genera  Crustaceorum  el  Insectorum. 

SPALAX,  from  the  Greek  erau,  I root  out.  Gul- 
dens!. Slepcz.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Murides,  order  Rodentia , class  Mam- 
malia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  in  each  jaw  two, 
chisel-shaped,  with  a broad  edge,  the  lower  twice  as  long 
as  the  upper ; molar  teeth  three  on  a side  in  each  jaw, 
tubercular,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  size  from 
fore  to  behind  in  the  upper,  but  of  equal  size  in  the 
lower  jaw;  aperture  of  the  mouth  very  narrow,  and 
upper  lip  deficient ; muzzle  flat  above  and  rounded  in 
front;  no  external  aperture  in  the  skin  for  eyes;  no 
auricles,  but  the  auditory  passage  surrounded  with  a 
cartilaginous  ring,  and  almost  entirely  hidden  in  the  fur ; 
neck  very  short,  and  of  equal  bulk  with  the  cylindrical 
body ; tail  deficient ; legs  short,  five-toed,  their  nails 
weak,  flat,  and  slighty  curved. 

This  animal  was  included  under  the  Linnwan  genus 
Mus,  till  its  peculiar  generic  characters  had  been  pointed 
out  by  Guluenstaedt,  who  applied  to  it  the  name  of 
Spalai,  by  which  Aristotle  had  described  it.  From  its 
burrowing  habits  resembling  those  of  the  Mole,  the 
Latin  writers  have  confused  it  with  that  animal,  and 
translated  <nroAa£  by  the  word  talpa.  The  Mole,  how- 
ever is  not  found  in  Greece;  and  although  the  Slepez 
burrows  like  it,  yet  it  is  not  insectiverous,  but  feeds  en- 
tirely upon  roots.  It  is  distinguished  specially  from  the 
true  Rats  by  the  absence  of  a tail,  by  the  deficiency  of 
upper  lip,  by  the  breadth  of  the  incisive  teeth,  by 
tlie  absence  of  eyes  and  auricles,  and  by  the  fore  feet 
having  no  thumb  nail.  When  the  skin  is  removed  from 
the  head,  a tendinous  expansion  is  seen  spread  over  the 
orbits,  beneath  which  is  found  a little  oblong  glandular 
body,  about  the  middle  of  which  is  a buck  spot  repre- 
senting the  globe  of  the  eye,  which,  when  cut  into,  ex- 
hibits the  proper  coals  and  humours. 


S.  Typhlus,  Illig. ; S.  Micropihalmus , Guldens!. ; 
Mus  Typhitts,  Pall.  ; le  Zemni,  Buff. ; Blind  Slepez. 
Length  from  the  point  of  the  muzzle  to  the  extremity  of 
the  body  from  seven  and  a half  to  eight  and  a half 
inches,  of  which  the  head  measures  about  one-fourth ; 
fur  soft,  close,  and  lengthy,  but  shorter  about  the  muzzle ; 
front  of  the  head  and  all  the  under  parts  mouse-grey ; 
the  upper  parts  rufous-grey  inclining  to  yellowish,  the 
base  of  each  hair  being  grey  and  its  tip  ferruginous ; 
whiskers  white ; feel  whitish  flesh-colour.  It  is  found 
In  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  Southern 
Russia,  between  the  Tanais  and  Volga,  and  west  of  the 
latter  river,  and  according  to  Pallas  is  called  Slqjez, 
which  in  the  Russian  language  signifies  blind.  Buflon 
states  that  it  is  also  met  with  in  Poland,  and  there 
called  the  Zemni. 

From  the  absence  of  any  aperture  in  the  skin  for  the 
eyes,  it  is  of  course  totally  blind,  but  as  a compensation 
its  hearing  is  remarkably  acute,  and  at  the  least  noise  it 
raises  its  head  and  expands  its  ears  to  the  utmost,  so  as 
readily  to  catch  tbe  sound  and  convey  it  to  the  internal 
organs  of  that  sense,  which  are  very  largely  developed. 
When  fearful  of  injury  it  opens  the  mouth,  utters  a stridu- 
lous  noise  like  a person  breathing  with  difficulty,  and  shows 
its  teeth,  with  which  it  bites  hard.  Its  motions  are  quick, 
its  step  irregular  and  hurried ; and  it  walks  backwards 
nearly  as  well  as  forwards.  Like  the  Mole,  it  lives  in 
the  most  fertile  plains  in  burrows  at  but  little  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  loosening  the  earth  with 
its  muzzle  as  it  moves  along,  and  biting  off  the  roots 
which  intercept  its  passage  ; with  its  fore  feet  it  flings 
the  loosened  earth  backwards,  which  is  then  thrown  out 
by  the  hind  feet  into  heaps  like  a molehill,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  feet.  From  (his  burrow  or  gallery 
it  mokes  other  collateral  branchings,  which  enter  at 
an  angle ; and  on  the  approach  of  winter,  it  burrows 
more  deeply,  and  forms  for  itself  a chamber,  in  which  it 
hybernates.  But  when  frightened,  it  immediately  bur- 
rows perpendicularly,  nor  would  its  hiding-place  be 
known  but  for  the  loose  earth.  It  feeds  entirely  upon 
roots,  especially  those  of  umbelliferous  plants  and  grasses, 
and  is  a great  plague  to  the  agriculturist.  They  consort 
in  summer,  and  are  then  seen  upon  the  surface ; and  the 
female  produces  two  or  four  young  at  a birth. 

Cuvier  mentions  another  species, 

S.  Javanicus,  about  the  size  of  a rabbit,  of  a deep 
grey  colour,  with  a longitudinal  white  streak  upon  the 
head,  and  which  is  found  in  the  IsteB  of  Sondo. 

See  Guldenstaedt  in  JVort  Commentarii  Acad.  Scient. 
Imp.  Petr. ; Paltas,  Nora?  Species  Qua  tint  pedum  c Glirium 
ordine ; Cuvier,  R'gne  Animal;  Olivier  in  Bulletin  de 
la  Sociite  Philomalhique , vol.  iu 
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8PAU-  SPALLANZANI  A,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by 
I.AN-  De  Candolle,  in  honour  of  Abbe  Spallanzani,  an  Italian, 
SAM1A.  ^ifbnjted  for  his  researches  in  natural  history.  It  be- 
BPAN.  longs  to  the  class  Pentavdria,  order  Monogynia,  and 
the  natural  family  of  Rubiacetr.  Generic  character : 
limb  of  calyx  five-parted,  persistent,  longer  than  the 
tube  of  the  corolla ; corolla  with  a slender  tube,  a naked 
throat,  and  a five-lobed  limb;  stamens  five,  free,  ex- 
. cried ; anthers  oblong ; style  one ; stigmas  two,  slender ; 
capsule  ovate-globose,  ribbed,  crowned  by  the  limb  of 
the  calyx  ; valves  semibifid  ; placentas  adnate  to  the  dis- 
sepiment; seeds  tubercular. 

This  genus  consists  of  one  species,  S.  corymbosa,  a 
native  of  Madagascar.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
RondfU'tia  and  Mutstriida, 

SPALL,  Fr.  espaule ; It.  spalla , a shoulder.  See 

Epaulet. 

Who.  *000  prepord  to  field,  his  sword  forth  drew. 

And  him  with  equal!  valew  cmmtenrayld  ; 

Their  might:*  strokes  their  hatwrieun*  dismay  Id, 

And  naked  made  each  other*  manly  tpa/lct. 

Spenser.  Faenc  Querme,  book  ii  can.  6. 

SPALT,  adj -,  spates  or  spoilt,  are  chips ; and  spalt 
(Ger.  spaltm)  is  split ; easily  spilt,  split,  or  severed 
into  small  parts.  See  Spelt,  and  Spill. 

Of  all  oke  growing  in  Kn gland,  the  park  oka  is  the  softest,  and 
far  more  tpnit  and  brickie  than  the  hedge  oka. 

Habmhcd.  Deocriptkm  of  England,  book  ii.  ch.  xaiL 

SPAN,  ft.  1 D.  spanne,  spannen  ; Ger.  rpanne. 

Span,  r.  J spannen  ; Sw.  tpann  ; Fr.  etpan  ; It. 
spanna  ; A.  S.  span,  spannan , to  measure  by  spans.  i.  e. 
by  the  hand  extended  from  the  thumb  to  the  little  finger. 
Sumner.  Also,  he  adds  to  stretch  out,  to  knit  or  tie 
straight ; whence  our  spanning  of  an  house,  as  also  of  a 
cart-wheel.  Skinner  suggests,  doubtfully,  the  Ger.  verb 
spannen , trndere,  extenders ; and  Tnoke  thinks  a span 
is  merely  the  past  tense,  and  therefore  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  tLe  A . 8.  spin-on,  to  spin,  to  extend,  or  stretch 
out,  to  draw  out.  fdpan-new.  See  Spice  an»  Span. 

To  span  (formed  upon  the  noun)  is  to  stretch  or  draw 
out,  to  extend,  to  measure,  by  extension,  sc.  of  the 
hand,  to  mete  or  measure.  A span  is  usually  re- 
stricted to  a short  extent  (of  space  or  time.) 

This  tala  was  air  tpan  neve  to  begin. 

Til  that  thu  tale  departed  hem  a twinne. 

Chanter.  Troikn  and  Crroetde,  book  UL 

My  hande  is  the  foundation  of  the  earth*,  and  my  right  hande 
tpnnne.'h  oner  the  heauens. 

BAU,  Anna  1550.  Ktnye,  ch.  slriu. 

Who  hath  measured  heanen  with  hi*  tpnmic.  and  hath  compre- 
hended all  the  earth  of  the  world*  in  tbnr  fyngers  ? 

Id.  lb.  ch.  at 

Bcck.  My  surueyor  is  falce ; the  ore-great  Cardinal, 

Hath  shew'd  him  gold  ; my  life  is  tpan'd  already; 

1 am  the  shadow  of  pooro  Uutkiu^ham. 

ShcAt peace.  Henry  nil.  act  i.  sc.  1*  fid.  207. 
Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well  measured  song 
PiM  taught  our  Kaglish  music  how  to  » pan 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scon 
With  Midas1  ears,  committing  short  and  long. 

Milton,  Sonnet  13,  V.  I, 

And  if  yon  would  plant  fig-sets  or  sions,  they  ought  verily  to 
b«  a tpan  long,  and  then  to  be  prickt  into  the  ground. 

Holland.  Plane,  book  xvii.  ch.  i. 
There  in  the  stocks  of  trees,  white  foies  do  dwell. 

And  j/wa-long  elves  that  dance  about  a pool. 

With  each  a little  changeling  in  their  arms  I 

Ben  Joaton.  Sad  Skepherfi,  net  ii.  sc.  2. 


Am  I not  totally  a tpan  new  gallant,  SPAN. 

Fit  for  the  choyceat  eyes  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Falte  One,  octiii.  SC-  1.  SPANG. 

Lazo.  Faith,  you  may  intreat  him  to  take  notice  of  me  for 
any  thing ; for  being  an  excellent  famcr,ftir  playing  well  at  (pat*. 
counter  or  stir  lung  knives  in  walla 

Id.  The  Woman-Hater,  set  i.  sc.  3, 

The  officers  all  exceedingly  well  horsed,  and  every  man,  officer, 
and  soldier  having  a pistol  ready  spams ‘d  iu  one  hand,  that  he  re- 
solv’d not  to  pursue  that  design. 

Clarendon.  Rebellion,  vot  iu.  p.  248. 

But  still  Avignon,  and  the  pleasing  coast 

That  holds  tbe«  banish'd,  claims  my  core  the  most ; 

Oft  on  the  well-known  spot  I fix  my  eyes. 

And  tpan  the  distance  that  between  ut  lies. 

Ticket.  An  Epittle. 

The  mind  having  got  the  idea  of  the  length  of  any  part  of  ex- 
pansion, let  it  tie  a tpan,  or  a *|*ce.  or  what  length  you  will,  can, 
ns  has  been  said,  repeat  that  idea  ; and  so,  adihng  it  to  the 
former,  enlarge  its  idea  of  length,  am!  make  it  equal  to  two  rpamt, 
or  two  paces,  and  so  as  often  m it  will,  till  it  equals  the  distance 
of  any  parts  of  the  earth  one  from  another,  and  increase  thu*  till 
it  amounts  to  the  distance  of  the  sun  or  remotest  star. 

Locke,  On  Human  Vnderttandtng , book  ii.  ch.  XT.  vol.  t.  p.  1 BO, 

We  are  not  told  the  year  i*  coming,  or  the  day  is  coming,  but 
the  hour  is  coming ; which  intimates  to  us,  that  we  should  a ec un- 
tom ourselves  to  measure  our  live*  by  the  shortest  tpan. 

Gdptn.  Sermon  22.  vol.  i.  p.  267. 

SPANANTHE,  iu  Rotany,  a genus  so  named  by 
Jacqnin,  from  the  Greek  oraeoc*  rare,  and  ai  ttoc,  a 
fiowr,  oil  account  of  the  few  dowers  contained  in  each 
umbel.  It  belong*  to  the  class  Pmtandria,  order  Afono- 
gynia,  ami  natural  family  of  Umbelliferts.  Generic  cha- 
racter: calyx  five-toothed;  petals  five,  elliptic,  entire, 
each  with  a straight  point.  Fruit  ovate,  compressed  on 
the  back ; men  carps  fiat,  without  vittte,  hut  furnished 
with  five  very  slender  ribs,  the  three  middle  ones  on  the 
beck,  and  the  two  lateral  ones  in  the  commissure. 

This  genus  contains  one  known  species,  S.  panieulaia  ; 
it  is  an  annual,  erect,  branched  plant,  a native  of  South 
America,  with  cordate,  toothed  leaves,  and  proliferoua 
umbels  of  white  flowers  ; involucre  of  many  leaves. 

SPANG,  n.  1 A.  S.  s pangr,  ge-spong ; D.  spang  he ; 

Spa'nolk,  n.  > Ger.  sponge;  Sw. spann,  all  ex  plained  to 

Spa'nglk,  v.  j mean  fibula,  a button  (of  metal ;)  L). 
spenghel , spanghe,  emhlemu,  and  derived  from  span,  to 
stretch,  to  draw.  But  Tooke  asserts  sponge  to  mean 
any  thing  shining,  though  he  produces  no  authority: 
we  certainly  so  use  iu 

Any  thing  shining,  sparkling,  glittering  (small  bits  of 
bright  shining  metal.) 

Our  bnmhast  hose.  our  treble  double  ruff**, 

Our  svte*  of  Kike,  our  comely  gardvd  copes, 

Our  knit  silke  stuckes,  and  Spanish  U-thcr  shoes, 

(Yea  velvet  senna,  oft  t:mes  In  trample  in,) 

Our  plume*,  our  tpangt.  am)  al  our  quernt  arajr. 

Are  packing  spurn**,  prouoking  filthy  pride. 

Gatcotyne.  The  Steele  Gtat. 

The  other  knight  was  all  in  milk  white,  his  attiring  else  all  cat 
which  mule  of  cluth  of  silver,  and  silver  tptmylee,  etch 
way  aretned  to  cost  many  aspect*. 

Stdney.  Arcadia,  book  tii.  p.  527. 

The  colours  that  shew  best  by  candle-light,  are  white,  carna- 
tion. and  a kinde  of  sea-wster-greene ; and  oee  or  tpnngt,  as  they 
are  of  no  great  cost,  ow  they  ate  of  most  glory. 

Bacon.  Eetny  cf  Matyutt  and  Truimpht. 

A vesture,  sprinkled  here  and  there 

With  glittering  tpangi,  that  did  like  stars  appear. 

Spenter.  Fame  Qmtne. 

And  when  the  golden  glorious  win  g»vs  down. 

Would  she  put  on  her  xtar-bestudded  crown. 

And  in  her  masking  sute  th>>  spangled  sky, 

Coma  forth  to  bride  it  in  her  reve.ry. 

Ihaylon.  King  John  to  Matilda. 
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Ah!  look  if  this  be  he.  Almighty  King, 

Before  Heav’us  spangled  wrre  with  star*  of  gold, 

Sre  woild  a center  h.ul  it  to  uphold. 

When  from  eternity  thou  forth  didst  bring. 

Drummond,  On  Me  Pirgin  Mary. 

There  they  doe  fiade  that  godly  aged  sire. 

With  snowy  loeke*  adowac  tus  shoulder*  shed ; 

As  hoary  frost  with  tpang/es  doth  attire 
The  luusav  krauocbe*  of  an  ok*  hoJfw-dcd. 

Sptmtr.  Faerie  threat*,  book  L can.  10. 
And  to  the  sun  displays  his  plmnes, 

Which,  like  the  Heaven’*  o'warching  skies, 

Are  spangled  with  a thousand  eyes. 

(ray.  The  Peacock,  Sec. 

But  his  is  a pleasure  that  is  not  more  great  than  unquiet,  for  it 
makes  hint  querulous  end  unruly,  and  because  he  cannot  by  bis 
struggling,  and  reaching  forth  his  little  hands,  get  posMtaion  of 
these  shining  spangles,  that  look  so  finely,  their  fires  produce 
waters  in  his  eyes,  and  cries  in  kus  mouth,  that  are  very  little  of 
lun  to  the  musick  the  Platonists  fancied  in  the  spheres  he  looks 
at.  Boy/e.  Hbrki,  yoI.  ii.  foL  443.  OccaiwnM  Reflect.  8, 

On  the  rode  cliffs  with  frosty  tpangltt  gray, 

Weak  »s  the  twilight  gleams  the  solar  ray. 

Mtehe.  Lucittd  3.  book  iii.  v.  59. 

SPA'NIEL,  7i,  \ It.  can  di  Spagna  ; Ft.  etpagneul. 

Spa  niel,  n.  J See  the  Quotation  from  Pennant. 

A.  Spanish  dog,  or  breed  of  dogs,  very  docile  and 
fond ; hence  ttponiel  is  used  for  a law  mug,  obsequious 
person.  , 

And  if  that  she  be  foul,  thou  sayst,  that  sho 
Coretcth  every  man  that  she  may  see ; 

For  as  a tp ante/  she  wo  I on  him  lepe, 

Til  she  may  findan  a ora  man  hire  to  chepe. 

Chaucer.  The  Wife  of  Bathes  Prologue  v.  6777. 
Thru  shall  you  see  those  slaves,  aloof  before  that  stood. 
And  would  have  let  him  starrr,  like  tpamelt  to  him  crouch. 
And  with  their  glavciing  lips  his  very  feet  to  touch. 

Drayton.  /W y-ollno»,  song  28. 

All  come  to  this  ? The  hearts 

That  spanief d me  at  heels,  to  whom  I gave 
Their  wishes,  do  diaeandy. 

Sha itpeare,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  iv.  sc.  10. 

■ Be  not  fond 

To  thioke  that  Caesar  beares  such  rebell  blood 
That  will  be  thaw'd  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  mcltcth  foulee,  I means  sweet  words, 
Low-crooked  curtsies,  and  base  spaniel/  fawning. 

Id.  Juhut  Cswr,  act  iii.  sc.  1.  fob  118. 

During  my  stay  at  home,  every  body  this  car  chanced  to  meet, 
made  to  much  of  their  landlord’s  spwtieB,  that  they  seemed  to 
have  added  to  oracles  that  proverb  of  Love  me  love  my  dog. 

Boyle.  Works , voL  ii.  fol.  38A  Occasional  Reflect.  3. 
The  spaniel  lover,  like  a sneaking  fop, 

Lies  at  oar  feet ; he’s  scarce  worth  takuag  up. 

Drydei t.  To  the  Princes  of  CJeves.  Pro l.  32. 

The  third  division  of  the  more  generous  dogs  comprehends  thoic 
which  were  used  in  fowling ; first,  the  HUperoolus  or  spaniel / 
from  the  name  it  mey  be  supposed  that  wo  were  indebted  to  Spain 
foe  this  breed. 

Pennant,  British  Zoology.  The  Deg,  voL  i.  p.  78. 

SPANlOPTILON,’in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Lessing,  from  the  Greek  tnraysoc,  rare,  and  wriAor,  a 
feather,  on  account  of  the  pappus  being  in  one  aeries. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  Syngenetia,  order  M qua  lit,  and 
the  natural  family  Composiltr-Cynareec-  Carduinete. 
Generic  character : head  homogamous ; pappus  in  one 
series ; ovarium  quite  glabrous. 

This  genus,  which  is  separated  from  Carduu *,  consists 
of  only  one  known  species,  a native  of  Japan ; if  is  an 
herb,  with  a woody  base,  and  glabrous,  crowded,  linear 
spinosely-toothed  leaves.  Leaflets  of  involucra  dry,  pun- 
genlty  mucronate.  Heads  of  flowers  nutani. 
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SPAR,  n.  1 A.  S.  sporran;  D .iparre;  Ger .spa 
Spar,  v.  J sperren  ; to  stop,  close,  or  shut  up ; 
make  fast. 

A spar,  that  which  fastens,  usually  a bar  or  beam. 
Better  were  Rob«rd,  in  pea  haf  holden  him  stiUc, 
pan  laps  in  prison  speed,  & at  his  foaien  wille. 

R.  Bnmtse,  p.  91. 

He  tought  it  (my  berte)  so  him  for  to  obey 
That  he  it  sparred  with  a key. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  of  the  Rate,  v.  3320. 
And  so  befell,  by  avtnture  or  cas. 

That  thurgh  a window  thikke  of  many  a berre 
Of  yren  gret,  and  square  as  any  sparre, 

He  cast  bis  eycn  upon  Emelia. 

Id.  The  Kmgkles  Tale , v.  1076, 
And  to  Crew* ides  house  they  gan  weade. 

But  lorde  this  sely  Troilua  was  wo, 

Him  thought  his  sorowful  bertc  brast  atwo, 

For  when  h«  saw  her  doorea  sparred  all. 

Well  nigh  for  sorow  adoun  he  gan  to  fall. 

Id.  Trosha  and  Crtteide,  book  v. 
The  (lore  thereof  oft  tymes  opened  and  speared  again. 

Bale.  Acts  of  English  Pat  or  ye* , part  iL 
The  gilt  sparres,  and  the  beamea  then  threw  they  down, 
Of  old  fathers  the  proud  and  royal  worke*. 

Surrey.  Pirgil.  .Fneu,  book  iL 
And  if  he  chaunee  come  when  I am  abroade, 

Sperre  the  yate  first,  for  fear  of  fraude ; 

Ne  for  all  his  worst,  nor  for  his  best, 

Open  the  dore  at  bis  request. 

Spenser.  The  Shepherd’s  Calendar,  May. 
When,  chased  home  into  his  hollies, 

Thcare  sparred  vp  in  gates, 

The  valiant  Thcbane,  all  in  vaiov, 

A following  fight  awaiim. 

Warner,  Atbions  England,  book  iL 

■■■■  Priam’s  six-gated  eity, 

Danlan,  and  Tymbria,  Ilia*,  C bet  as,  Trojan, 

And  Anttmoridcii,  with  massy  staples, 

And  cimcspunaive  and  fulfilling  bolts, 

Sperr  up  the  sous  of  Troy. 

Shahepestre.  Prologue  to  Troy  hit  and  Cretsida. 
Mad.  IVe  heard  you  have  offer’d,  sir,  to  lock  cp  smoke, 

And  calk  you r windows,  epar  up  all  your  doors, 

Thinking  to  keep  it  a close  prisoner  with  you, 

And  wept  when  it  went  out,  air,  at  your  chimnsy. 

Ben  Jonton.  The  Staple  of  Awr,  act  ii.  SC.  1. 

But  that  which  did  the  good. 

Was  God’s  good  inspiration,  that  gone 
A spirit  beyond  the  spirit  they  vsue  to  haue  ; 

Wbo  fcooke  the  olitie  sparre , made  keene  before, 

And  plung’d  it  in  his  eye. 

Chapman,  homer.  Odyssey,  book  ix. 

Spar,  n.  1 Skinner  calls  iL  tlie  bark  or  coat  of  rude 
Spa'rry.  J metal  or  mineral,  perhaps  from  sporran, 
to  dose  or  inclose,  because  the  mineral  is  inclosed  in  it 
See  ante,  to  Spail 

The  clear  epar,  which  in  most  of  our  lead  mine#  in  England  is 
found  next  to  the  metallioe  veins,  be  at  least  semi-diaphanous, 
and  be  of  so  glassy  a contexture,  that  it  usually  breaks  into  smooth 
and  glossy  superficies. 

Boyle,  works,  vol.  iii.  fob  538.  Essay  about  the  Origin  and  Fir- 
tues  of  Oemt. 

In  which  manner  spar  is  usually  found  herein,  and  other  mi  Derail! 
or  such  as  are  of  some  observable  figure,  of  which  sort  are  the 
sparry  stria,  or  icicles  called  stalactite.  H'oodscard. 

Hence  with  th’  ascending  springs  let  me  advance. 

Thro’  beds  of  magnets,  minerals,  and  spar. 

Smart.  The  Immensity  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

SPARACTES,  from  the  Greek  <nraf>a«rqc»  ® butcher, 
Mig.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  Dent  irost  res,  order  Pas  teres,  class  A vet. 

Generic  character.  Beak  large,  strong,  hard,  slightly 
depressed  at  the  base,  and  much  dilated  laterally,  with- 
out any  ridge,  slightly  curved  and  compressed  at  the 
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9PA-  point,  with  a small  tooth  in  the  upper  mantlible,  and 
RACTKS.  wi,hout  any  diitinct  nasal  pit ; lower  mandible  strong, 
8PA  broad,  everted,  and  obtuse  at  the  tip ; nostrils  basal, 

It  AXIS,  lateral,  and  partially  covered  with  recumbent  bristles  ; 

• winoa  long,  the  fir.l  quill  short,  the  second  shorter  than 
the  third  and  fourth ; legs  long,  the  tarsi  much  longer 
than  the  middle  toe ; toes  divided,  the  lateral  ones  of 
unequal  length. 

This  specirs  was  separated  from  the  Lunll  by  linger, 
on  account  of  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  upper  mandible, 
and  its  slight  curving  at  the  lip.  But  one  species  is 
known,  which,  from  the  strength  of  its  beak,  was  named 
by  Le  V aidant  flvv-d ,-frr. 

•S'.  Svprriui,  Illig. ; laniul  Swprr&nr,  Shaw  ; Ir  Bfc- 
dr-frr.  Le  Vaiil.  Is  about  nine  inches  long,  and  stouter 
than  n Blackbird  ; general  colour  of  the  plumage  hlack  ; 
upon  the  forehead  an  erect  crest  of  unequal  feathers,  in- 
clining forward  over  the  beak  ; chin  and  throat  deep 
red,  tinged  with  yellow  ; middle  of  the  belly  crossed 
by  a broad  baod  of  fine  yellow,  with  slrcaka  of  red,  and 
on  the  sides  a few  black  dots  ; accondary  alar  quills 
fringed  with  white ; rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  grcctiish- 
yeltow  ; tail  three  Inches  long,  and  the  closed  wings 
reaching  near  to  its  middle  ; legs  bluish ; claws  black. 
Ita  country  is  unknown. 

See  Illiger,  Prodromui  Mammalium  ft  Avium;  Le 
Vailiant,  Histoire  Naturtile  dev  Oistauj  d'Afriquv. 

SPARAGUS,  i.  e.  Asparagus. 

Next  that,  shall  mountain  tporagut  1>«  Laid, 

Puii’d  by  tome  plain,  but  cleanly  country-maid, 

Canyrcve.  Juvenal.  _ Sal.  11.  f,  119. 

SPARASION,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  HymtnopU- 
rou*  Insects. 

Generic  character.  Animiue  twelve-jointed,  filiform 
in  the  male,  thick  at  the  extremity  in  the  female;  vento 
rounded  ; mandible*  bidentate  at  the  tip  ; maxillary  palpi 
five-jointed,  filiform  ; labial  palpi  three-jointed  ; head 
trigono-globose,  forehead  elevate! ; abdomen  depressed 
elliptically,  transversely  truncated  at  the  base,  widely 
attached  to  the  melathorax. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  tribe  Oiyvri  of  the  Pupi- 
vorous  family  of  Latreille.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  8. 
frontale,  Latr. 

See  Latreille,  Genera  Crustaceorum  et  Intedorvm. 

SPAR  AS  SIS,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by  Fries, 
from  the  Greek  trtrnparru,  to  tear  or  to  lacerate,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lacerated  appearance  of  the  plant.  It  be- 
long* to  the  class  Cryptogamia , and  order  Fungi. 
Generic  character  : receptacle  fleshy,  much  branched  ; 
branches  dilated,  flat,  smoothish,  compound,  connected 
by  double  membranes,  ascigerous  on  both  sides ; asci 
elongated ; sporidia  white. 

This  genus,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  Clatnria,  con- 
sists of  a single  known  species,  a native  of  Silesia  ; it  is 
a plant  about  a foot  in  height,  of  a pale  yellowish  colour. 

SPARAXIS,  in  llotany,  a genus  so  called  by  Ker, 
from  the  Greek  tneapaaout,  to  tear , on  account  of  the 
lacerated  spathe*  of  the  species.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
Triandria,  order  Monogynia,  and  the  natural  order 
Iridet r.  Spathc  membranous,  ample,  aristately  jagged, 
withered  ; perianth  erect,  funnel-shaped ; tube  slender, 
short;  limb  six-parted,  regular,  equal;  stellately  flat- 
tened ; stamens  three,  adnste  to  the  tube,  inclosed  ; an- 
thers linear,  hanging,  or  attached  by  the  back  ; style 
slender,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  stamens  ; stigmas 
three,  narrow,  linear,  a !ittle  recurved  ; capsule  mem- 


branous oblong,  roundly  trigonal,  torn  lose,  three-celled, 
three-valved;  valves  septigerous;  seeds  in  two  rows,  __ 
numerous,  subglobose.  SPARK. 

There  are  about  ten  known  species  of  this  genus,  all 
pretty  plants,  native*  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
root  is  a bulbo-tuber,  covered  with  a netted  fibrous  coat ; 
the  leaves  are  numerous,  distinct,  ensiform,  and  striated  ; 
the  cauline  ones  generally  bearing  bulbs  in  the  axils;  stems 
simple  or  paniculalely  branched ; flowers  rarely  solitary, 
usually  few  together,  large,  showy,  of  various  colours,  from 
red  to  yellow,  either  spotted  or  striped;  inflorescence 
distinctly  spicule,  remotely  two-valved,  spalhaceous. 
SPARBLED.  See  Disperblyd. 

Wherefore  the  people  of  ihat  coOtrc  aette  vpoa  Iheym,  and  ali*we 
theyr  captayne  and  the  more  parte  of  theyr  company,  where, 
thorough  that  synaple  feleehyp  whiche  named  Iheym  self  ahep- 
herdtw,  *u  dineueryd  and  tparheiyd, 

jhafryan.  Chronic  let.  letdo  Man  IX. 

But  after  long®  fygbt.  the  vyctory  fell  vnto  th*  Erie  of  Sales- 
bury,  and  the  other  lordya  vpou  lii*  party®,  and  Wyugea  boost  was 
tuarbJrd  ami  chaayd,  and  many  of  hia  noble  men  alayne. 

Id.  Ammo  1461. 

SPARE,  n.  A.  S,  sparian ; D.  tpaeren  ; 

Spare,  v.  Ger.  iparcn ; Sw.  tpara ; Ihre 

Spa'repulnrbs,  and  Skinner  from  parcere  \ Wach- 

Spa'rely,  ter  prefers  tcaren , to  guard.  It  is 

Spa'rknf-ss,  > probably  a consequential  applica- 
Spa'rinoly,  tiou  of  spar-an,  to  shut  up,  to  keep 
Spa'rikonesb,  fast  or  safe. 

Spa'ry,  To  preserve,  to  reserve ; to  keep 

Spa'rer.  or  withhold  from,  or  from  the  use ; 

to  forbear;  to  abstain;  to  give,  use,  employ  reservedly, 
abstinently ; with  parsimony,  frugality,  moderately,  tem- 
perately, gently,  leniently,  kindly;  to  forbear  or  abstain 
from  punishment,  or  from  the  severity  of  punishment. 

To  forbear  to  punish,  hurt,  or  injure;  to  forgive. 

Spare,  adj.t  abstinent,  scanty,  lean,  poor. 

Spare  time , dec.,  time  to  epare ; i.  e.  to  withhold  or 
withdraw  from  one  purpose  and  bestow  upon  another. 

Spar  ye  he  wolde  mfld  men,  aud  hartle  chart)'  Jw  proute. 

R.  Gloueetter,  p.  4*28. 

What  myd  fare,  wrt  mfd  tuerd,  hii  dertrode  al  Jat  bii  found®. 

Hit  ne  tparede  pieat,  ne  chyrche,  that  hii  nc  brogte  to  gruunde. 

Id.  p.  226. 

For  lefe  ne  for  loth,  folc  wild  Vei  not  ipart, 

R.  Ur  mam*,  p.  220. 

Thfng  yat  al  )>e  world®  wot.  wherefore  ahold  ert  £ow  tpart 
To  rrhercen  hit  by  nrtoiyk. 

Am  P/am  A man.  futon,  fol-  203. 

Spiritua  justicia,  rparey  nat  to  apille 

Ivrm  yat  bcoji  gultj.  Id.  lb.  foL  381. 

For  if  God  iparide  not  the  kyadeli  braunebia,  tot  peraurntoie 
he  tpart  not  thee.  fficlif.  Romayntt,  eh.  x. 

T*  God  tjartd  not  the  natural l brsunchca,  lot  happlye  he  alto 
tpart  not  I her.  Bible,  Ammo  1561. 

Peea.  with  mischance  and  with  raiaaventure. 

Our  hoate  saidc,  and  let  him  tell  hia  tale. 

Now  telleth  forth,  and  let  the  SomniuKir  gale, 

Ne  tpart* k not,  min  owen  mauler  dcre. 

Chaucer.  7 Hr  Prem  Tale,  v.  6916. 

Of  thi*  lore  hear*  what  I taie ; 

The  riche  men  are  loved  aie, 

And  namely  tho  that  rparand  beene, 

That  woll  not  wash  hir  hertea  cleene 
Of  the  filth,  nor  of  the  *iee 
Of  greedy  b fanning  auarice. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  ike  Rote,  p.  210. 

For  who  that  lawe  bathe  vpon  Hondo, 

And  tpartlh  fur  to  do  iustice 
For  mercy:  doth  not  hia  office. 

That  be  hi*  mercy  ao  bvwareth ; 
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SPARE.  Whan  fox  one  shrcwe,  which  he  spareth, 

A thousand  good  men  lie  greuctlu 

8PAR.  ftiwr.  Cm/.  Am.  book  iiu 

GAN  O-  After  which*  requ**te  thus  to  the  mayre  and  to  the  tyteiyn* 
PHOR  US,  made,  after  aduyce  end  amuccyil'amon^e  them  erlfe  tnkyn.  they  Je- 
ay  red  a tparynge  of  y*  lord;*  till  they  might  *(eke  wl  the  kyngw, 
and  knowe  hi*  pleasure  in  that  Whalfe ; hut  iynalle  uo  tparynge 
at  that  ty  me  myght  be  grauntyd. 

Fubyan.  Ckmnic/et.  Henry  II L Anno  1258. 
Larges*  his  hands  could  never  skill  of  tpartfulneu. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  ii.  p.  394. 

O tpare  thy  happy  daics,  and  them  apply 
To  better  boot,  but  let  me  die  that  ought. 

Specter,  Fame  Qoeene,  took  iii.  can.  1 1. 

. ■ — Fur  life,  I prise  it 

As  I weigh  griefs  (which  I would  tpare.)  for  honor 
’Tii  a demiatiue  from  roe  to  mtuc, 

And  onely  that  1 stand  fur. 

Skakipearc.  The  H inter  t Tale,  set  »U.  sc.  2.  fol.  286. 

- Or  are  they  tpare  in  diet, 

Free  from  gross**  panion,  or  of  mirth,  or  anger. 

Id.  Henry  /*.  fol.  75. 

■ She  [Nature]  good  cateresa. 

Means  her  provision  only  to  the  good, 

That  lire  according  to  hrr  sober  laws, 

And  holy  dictate  of  •pare  temperance. 

MUt on.  Compt,  V.  764. 

There  arose  strong  and  great  winds  from  the  south,  with  a point 
fast,  which  carried  us  up  (for  all  that  we  could  do)  towards  the 
north  ; by  which  time  our  victual*  failed  us,  though  we  had  msde 
good  tpare  of  them-  Bacon.  Ainu  Atlanta,  p,  1. 

From  tbs  time  thst  they  begin  to  dismareb,  their  motion  in- 
erwaseth  by  little  and  little  more  tparrly. 

Holland.  Fiime , book  ii.  ch.  xvi 

Hunter,  being  otherwise  tpnne  ynough  in  ajteaking  of  pictures 
and  colours,  yet  commendeth  the  ships  painted  therwuh. 

Id.  lb.  book  xxxiii.  ch.  vii. 

For  otherwise  they  [bees]  are  very  thrifue  and  over  great  tparert, 
and  such  as  at  other  tiroes  will  drive  out  those  thst  was*  prodi- 
gally and  be  gluttinous,  no  lease  than  such  as  be  idle  luskes.  and 
slow  at  work*.  Id.  Ib.  book  xi.  ch.  xix. 

(There  is  some  pain)  of  returning  the  gross  habit  of  sin  to  a 
tparen-tt  and  slenderness  of  stature. 

Hammond.  H'erkt,  vol.  iv.  fol.  478.  Sermm  2. 
And  justly,  what  unjustly  they  abuse, 

Shall  unto  them  more  tpanngly  be  lent. 

Stirling.  Doomet-day.  Second  Havre. 

Be  mindful  of  those  limbea  in  russet  clad 
Whose  toil  to  yours  is  warmth  and  graceful  pride; 

And,  oh  ! be  mindful  of  that  tptmng  l»ard, 

Which  cover*  yours  with  luxury  profuse. 

Makes  your  glass  sparkle,  and  your  sense  rejoice ! 

Tkaauon.  Autumn. 

Since  uo  man  is  infallible,  let  him  use  this  licence  very  »par- 
iatpi'y  ; for  if  too  many  foreign  word*  are  poured  in  upon  us.  it  looks 
as  if  they  were  designed,  not  to  assist  the  natives,  but  to  conquer 
them.  Drgden.  Dedication  to  the  A>m. 

This  opinion,  I say,  Mr.  Hobbes  mention!  as  possible  ; but  he 
does  it  with  «uch  hesitancy,  diffidence,  and  »panngnett,  as  shows 
plainly  that  he  meant  it  only  as  a last  subterfuge  to  recur  to. 

Clarke.  On  the  Attribute*. 

Irony  is  the  keenest  weapon  of  the  orator.  The  moralist!, 
those  luminaries  of  the  Gentile  world,  have  resile  it  the  vehicle 
of  their  gravest  lessons  ; and  Christ,  our  great  Teacher,  upon 
just  occasions,  was  uot » -paring  in  the  use  of  it. 

Bitkop  Hartley.  Sermon  3 1 . vol-  iiU  p*  38. 
And  taught  at  schools  much  raythologic  stuff, 

But  sound  religion  tpanngly  enough. 

Cotrper.  Tirocinium. 

SPARGANOPHORUS,  in  Dot  any,  a genus  so 
called  by  Gartner,  from  the  Gr.  arxapyavor,  a jUtet,  and 
foptui,  to  bear,  tin  account  of  the  resemblance  in  the 
seed.  1 1 belongs  to  the  class  Syngcnesia,  order  JEqnalit , 
and  the  natural  family  of  (ompotilte-Vernoniaette. 
Generic  character : head  many-flowered;  pappus  in  one 
vot.  xxvi  i. 


series,  crown -formed,  cartilaginous,  and  crenated;  to*  SPAR- 
rollu  irifid.  GANO- 

This  genus  consists  of  three  known  species,  natives  PHORU8 
of  America  and  Africa  in  bogs;  they  ore  annual  herbs,  SPARK, 
with  glabrous  serrated  leaves,  and  small  axillary  heads  * _-v  - - 
of  while  flowers,  lnvolucra  imbricated,  and  the  re«i>- 
tacle  naked. 

SPARGANUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Jjnnttus,  from  the  Gr.  trvapynroy,  a little  band,  on 
account  of  its  long  narrow  leaves.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  Monoecia,  order  Triandria , and  natural  family  of 
Aroide<r.  Generic  character : flowers  in  spherical  dense 
heads;  barren  flowers;  perianth  single,  of  three  leaves; 
fertile  flowers;  perianth  single,  of  three  leaves;  drupe 
dry,  one-see<led. 

This  genus  contains  three  British  species,  $.  ramasum, 

S.  simplex,  and  *S.  nutans,  the  branched,  simple  and 
floating  Bttr-recd ; they  are  aquatic  plants  with  gra.-sy 
leaves,  and  bur- like  heads  of  flowers. 

SPARGEF ACTION.  See  Sparse. 

SPARK,  r.  A.S. spare, spearc ; I),  sparcke. 

Spark,  n.  sparekelen;  sparger?,  dispergere. 

Spa'rkikk,  to  scatter,  to  disperse.  See 

Spa'rkful,  Speak. 

Spa  rkle,  r.  To  scatter,  to  spread,  to  throw 

Sfa'rkle,  n.  > about;— to  throw  out,  to  shoot 
Spa'rkler,  out,  to  eject  or  emit,  to  disperse. 

Sparklet.  sc.  small  particles  of  light : any 

Spa'rkliness,  bright  particles,  as  of  wine,  &c. ; 

Spa'rklingly,  hence,  to  glitter,  to  shine  brightly, 

Spa'kki.ingnebs.  brilliantly;  in  bright  or  brilliant 

lustre : met.  with  animation  or  vivacity. 

Sparkle , (*pttrk-detl,')  the  diminutive  of  spark.  See 
(he  Quotations  from  Iceland,  Fabian,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 


A spark ; met.  a glittering,  showy  person. 

As  fire  is  wont  to  quicken  sod  go 
From  a tparcle  sprongen  amis. 

Till  a eitie  Went  vp  is. 

Ckaueer.  The  C tun  plaint  of  Man  and  Vemit, 

A mantelet  upon  hi*  shoulilres  hanging, 

Brct-ful  of  rubies  ml,  as  fire  tpnrkhmg. 

Id.  The  k’nightet  Tale,  v,  2231. 

■■  Like  the  tparke  fired 

Up  in  thy  roofr,  whkhe  for  a throws 
Lurth  hid,  til  whan  the  windea  blows 
It  blaseth  out  on  Query  aids. 

Homer.  Con/.  Am.  look  L 
The  liuely  eparkn,  that  issue  from  those  eyes, 

Against  the  which  there  vaileth  no  defence, 

Hate  pent  my  hart,  ami  dune  it  none  oflence. 

With  quaking  pleasure,  more  than  once  or  twist. 

D'yat.  Tie  Lower  dnmletk  ike  tight  of  kit  Lome. 
The  Danes  had  preperid  a nary  to  crniw  to  rob  in  England  j but 
it  was  tparkekd,  and  greats  ship  of  them  taken  by  the  Kngiiach 
***•».  Leiand.  Collectanea,  Vol.  ii.  p.  691. 


Sark,  yoman  of  the  robya  to  King  Richard,  tparktfid  rumors, 
os  he  cam  owte  of  Scotland,  that  King  Richard  was  yet  alt  ve. 
But  at  ths  last  he  was  hangid  at  London. 

Id.  Ik.  vol.  ii.  p.  485. 

The  whiebr  [this  Hengiste  and  all  the  other  Saxons  which* 
roled  the  other  vii  rrynripates  of  Brytaynr,  as  after  shall  b« 
shewed,]  whan  he  haa  thus  rule  of  the  foresayd  iii,  pnmyocet,  he 
sent  for  moo  Saxons,  and  gaderid  that  were  tparkled  alwndc  ; so 
that  inthyse  prouyocr*  ths  fay  the  of  Criste  was  all  quench;  d and 
in  steps.  Fabyan.  Chronicle,  ch.  SO. 

The  philosophers  to  whome  God  had  suspired  oTtaior  rparcklet 
of  truths,  knowledgvd  that  the  chrefest  poynte  of  wi adorn e and  di- 
rection of  a marines  Ivfc.  was  to  know  hym  selfe. 

Frith.  H'urkei,  fol.  83.  A Mm  our  to  knot re  thytelfe. 

5 o 
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Ferre  is  my  lore,  when  her  fayre  golden  haires. 

With  rh«*  loose  wynd  ye  waving  chance  to  uurke  ; 

Fayre,  when  the  loss  in  her  red  checkes  appeeres, 

Or  in  lier  ores  the  Tyre  of  luve  doe* 

Spenter.  &«*<#  81. 

Delight  upon  her  face,  and  sweets***  shin'd  } 

Her  eyes  do  tpark  as  starres.  os  at  amis  do  more. 

P.  Fletcher.  ThemnEn.  Eclogue  6*  st,  19. 

Who.  thercwt  wondrous  wroth,  the  altering  tpark 
Of  native  vertue  can  eftvtonea  revive. 

Spenter.  Fame  Queemt,  booh  i.  can.  2. 

Hitherto  will  our  rparheftdl  youth  laugh  at  their  great  grand- 
father’s English,  who  had  more  care  to  do  wel,  than  to  speake 
miniaa-like.  Camden.  Rrmame*.  Lamgwtget. 

Whom  when  the  prince  to  batteiil  new  add  reft. 

And  threading  high  hi*  dreadful!  stroke.  did  «*, 

Hia  tparki my  blade  about  hia  head  he  blent, 

And  smote  off  quite  his  left  leg  by  the  knee, 

That  downe  he  tumbled. 

Spenter.  Fume  Qvecne,  book  i.  can.  8. 

- What’s  become*  Post, 

Of  my  lieutenant  ? 

Post.  Beaten  and  *t  please  your  grace, 

And  all  hia  forces  tpark  fed. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Loyal  Subject , act  L sc.  5. 

The  tparhlet  seem'd  vp  to  the  skies  to  flic, 

The  horses  ney.  and  clattring  armours  suirne. 

Puisne  the  eccho  ouer  dale  and  downe. 

Fairefas.  Godfrey  of  Bullmyne,  book  i.  si.  J 3. 

I most  humbly  confess,  that  though  my  fortunes  are  poor,  ami 
ray  studies  private,  jet  1 cannot  deny  certain  tparhlet  of  honest 
ambition  remaining’ in  me,  whereby  I desire  the  world  should 
know,  that  ray  uvost  vertuous  mud  most  dear  and  rojal  master 
hath  not  utterly  forgotten  me. 

Hot  ton.  letter  to  the  King,  Anno  1637. 

Spread  o’er  the  earth  thy  sable  veil. 

Heaven's  twinkling  tparhlet t to  conceal. 

That  darkness  seems  to  day  t'  improve. 

Cotton.  The  Night. 


Desire  of  power,  on  earth  a vicious  weed. 

Yet  sprung  from  high,  is  of  celestial  seed ; 

In  God  His  glory  ; awl  when  men  aspire, 

Tis  but  a tpark  too  much  of  heavenly  fire. 

Dry-ten.  At.eaA-m  and  Ackitaphel. 


The  florid  fustian  of  a rhyming  tpark 

Whose  random  arrow  ne’er  comes  near  the  mark, 

Can’t  on  her  judgment  lie  impos’d,  and  paw 
For  standard  gold,  when  ’tis  but  gilded  bra«s. 

Pomfrel.  St  rep  han't  tote  for  Delia  jutiifed. 

A daw,  to  he  tjiarhidi,  trick’d  himself  up  with  all  the  gay  fea- 
thers he  could  muster.  ^ Estrange* 

Vouchsafe,  illustrious  Ormond,  to  behold 
What  power  the  charms  of  beauty  had  of  old ; 

Nor  wonder  if  such  deeds  of  arms  were  done. 

Inspir'd  by  two  fair  eyes,  that  tparkied  like  your  own. 

Dryden , 7b  the  Dnckeu  of  Ormond. 


The  weighty  shock  his  neck  and  shoulders  feel ; 

His  eyes  flash  tparhlet.  his  strain'd  wnaes  reel 
In  giddy  darkness. 

Pape.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  an. 


My  thoughtless  youth  was  wing’d  with  vain  desires, 

My  manhood,  long  muled  by  wandering  fires. 

Follow'd  false  lights,  and  when  their  ghmpie  was  gone, 
My  pride  struck  nut  new  tparhlet  of  her  own. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
Hot  what  woo’d  you  say,  should  yon  we  the  tparhlet  shaking 
her  elbow  foe  a whole  night  together,  and  thumping  the  table  with 
a dice-box.  Guardian.  No.  120. 


She  affirmed  to  me.  that  she  had  divers  times  observed  the  hke 
alteration*  in  some  diamonds  of  hers,  winch  sometimes  would  look 
more  tparh/mgly  than  they  were  wont,  and  sometime*  fax  more 
dull  than  ordinary.  Bey/e.  Work*,  vot.  i.  fol.  452. 

1 have,  I know  not  huw  often,  seemed  to  inyvlf  to  observe  a 
manifestly  greater  clearness  and  tparAlutyneu  at  some  times  than 
at  others.  ^ 


Sir  John  [Suckling]  threw  his  repartees  about  Ibe  table  with  SPARK, 
much  tparhimett  and  gentleness  r,f  wit,  to  the  admiration  of  them  — 
all.  Aubrey.  Anecdote*,  vol.  ii.  p.  551.  SPARSK. 

For  why  should  I the  gallant  tpark  command,  ’ r » 1 

With  clean  white  gloves  to  fit  hia  ready  hand  ? 

Or  in  hia  fob  enlivening  Spirits  wear, 

And  pungent  salts  to  raise  the  fainting  fair  t 

Jtnyns.  The  Art  of  Dancing. 

But  their  eyes,  especially  thoaeof  the  women,  are  full  nf  expres- 
sion, sometimes  sparkling  with  fire,  and  sometimes  melting  with 
softness. 

Cook.  Fvyaget,  toL  t.  book  i.  ch.  xvii.  p.  176. 

SPARMANNIA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  named  by 
Thunberg*  in  honour  of  Andrew  Sparmann,  M.D..  a 
Swedish  botanist,  who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his 
second  voyage  round  the  world.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  Polyandria,  order  Monogynia^  and  natural  family 
T iliac e/r.  Generic  character:  calyx  of  four  sepals; 

petals  four,  roundish;  stamens  numerous,  intermixed 
with  threads;  capsule  echinated,  five-angled,  six-celled, 
six-valved ; cells  two-seeded. 

This  genus  consists  of  one  species,  4f.  Africana , a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  a large  shrub, 
with  broad  lobed,  hairy  leaves,  and  panicles  of  white 
flowers. 

SPARROW,  Goth,  spa  nr  a ; A.  S.  ipeurtco;  D. 
eparre  ; Ger.  spier;  Sw.  sparf.  In  Fr . esparvier ; It. 
sparviere ; Low  LbL  spartarius , is  a spar* hawk,  or 
sparrow-hawk.  The  Lab  Vossius  (De  Vit.  lib.  ii.) 
derives  from  the  Ger.  sparwer,  and  this  so  called,  as  of 
spar-tan  that  is  spreading  its  wings  fary — procul  spar- 
gent  penna*.  Sparrow , anciently  written  sparwe , A.  S. 
spearwa , may  be  from  the  A.  S.  spyr-ian,  to  search 
after,  from  the  active  disposition  of  the  bird. 

Whelliir  two  ij»«rrnw»*  (A.  Sw  ttoeyen  tprxtrti'tm)  ben  not  sold 
for  an  halpeuay  ; and  uoit  of  hem  schal  uot  iallc  on  the  erlha 
Wlthuute  your  todif  ? Wtchf.  Matthew,  ch.  X. 

Are  not  two  tparottet  sold  fur  a farthyng  ? And  none  of  them 
doth  lygbt  on  the  grounds,  withoute  your  father. 

B tide,  Anne  1551. 

This  frere  ariaeth  up  ful  cuitialy, 

And  hire  erabraeeth  in  hia  arm  us  naree, 

And  kiaseth  hire  awvtc,  and  chirketh  ae  a tpanre. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoure*  Tale,  v.  7384. 

This  liaue  I heard  oft  in  reying, 

That  man  may  for  no  daunting 

Make  a tperhanhe  of  a boaard*. 

Id.  The  Rtmant  of  the  Rote,  p.  200. 

Thu  Cocke  sparrow  (by  report)  liveth  but  one  yeare : the  reason 
why  men  so  thiuke  is,  because  in  ihe  roving  there  is  not  one  of 
them  found  with  a black®  bill,  and  yet  in  summer  before  it  began 
to  bo  black*.  Holland.  P Ernie,  book  x.  ch.  xxxvi. 

Lao  exorcise  and  keep  a t par  row-hatch , you  can  shoot  in  a 
tiller.  Beaumont  and  Fincher.  J’hi/ntler,  act  ii.  >e.  1. 

Sparrotrt  are  proverbially  salacious ; they  breed  early  in  tbs 
spring,  make  then  nests  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  in  bole*  of 
wails!  and  wry  often  in  the  neat*  of  the  martin,  after  expelling 
the  mi  ner. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Sparrow  Finch,  p.  457. 

SPARSK,  ) Fr.  etpars ; Lat  sparsttt ; past  par- 

SrA'aseuLV.  j liciple  of  spargere,  which  Vossius  de- 
rives from  the  Gr.  ttfTrtpov,  (with  g inserted,)  tmiip-nv, 
to  sow.  It  has  probably  the  same  Gothic  origin  as  the 
English  tpark , sparkle , q.  t>.,  and  to  speak. 

To  scatter,  to  spread. 

And  1 am  assured,  that  the  rumour®  of  this  thing  beeyng 
i parted  (ns  it  is)  thr  raghont  all  Jcwryc.  ia  lward  among  you  also, 
bo#e  that  Jesus  walked  oner  all  partes  of  Jewcry,  exhorting  all 
men  to  repentaunce,  bearing  wilnesse  that  the  kyngdomc  of  God 
is  euen  at  hands. 

UdaU.  Pros***.  The  Acte*  of  the  Apotlitt,  ch.  x.  foL  561. 
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SPARSE.  He,  making  ip**dy  way  through  tperttJ  ayrc, 

— And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  dwpe. 

SPAT  A-  To  Morpheus  houat  doth  hiutily  re*,uiite. 

LAN-  Spenser,  then*  Qn<  cite,  hook  i.  can.  1. 

And  like  a raging  flood  they  spurted  an, 

~ * 4 And  ouerflow  rachjeountrey.  field.  anti  plaint. 

Pmrefax.  Godfrey  of  BwUoifne.  book  vi.  it.  1. 

rhere  are  doubtless  many  such  soils  tpartrdlg  throughout  this 
nation.  EteJyn,  Pmmmn.  Preface. 

The  operation  was  performed  by  sparge  faction  in  a proper  time 
of  the  muon.  Swift.  Tate  of  a Tub,  wee.  4. 

SPARTINA,  in  Botany , a perms  so  called  by 
Schreber,  from  the  Greek  enraprov,  a rope  made  frem 
broom , on  account  of  some  of  the  specie*  being  used  in 
making  ropes.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Triandria , ordeT 
Monogyniay  and  natural  order  Gramincte.  Generic 
character:  uxisspicate;  spike  compound  ; spikelets  al- 
ternate, florets  unilateral,  disposed  in  two  rows,  sessile; 
glumes  unequal,  very  acute ; longer  paleir  emarginute  or 
toothed  ; scales  subtruncate,  fringed  ; style  simple,  very 
long,  stigmas  villous. 

There  arc  above  ten  species  of  this  genus,  all  coarse 
grasses,  natives  of  North  America  and  Europe.  8. 
stricta  and  8.  altemifiora  are  natives  of  Britain. 

SPARTIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  from 
the  Greek  trxaprov,  cordage , on  account  of  the  use  which 
the  plant  was  put  to  in  early  ages.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  Monadelphia,  order  Decandria,  and  the  natural 
order  of  Leguminouc.  Generic  character:  calyx  spa- 
thaceous,  five-toothed  at  apex;  cleft  above,  sub-bilabiate; 
corolla  papilionaceous,  with  a roundish,  complicated 
vexillum,  and  an  acuminated  keel ; stamens  mona- 
delphous;  legume  compressed,  many-seeded,  glandless. 

This  genus,  as  it  if  now  constituted,  contains  only 
one  species,  8.  jvnemm,  the  well  known  Spanish 
Broom.  It  is  a large,  smooth,  branchy  shrub,  with 
green,  nearly  terete,  branches,  a few  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  loose  terminal  racemes  of  large  yellow  flowers. 

SPASM,  1 Fr.  trpaame.  spasmatique ; It. 

Spasma'tick,  Viptnmo;  Lat.  spasmus  ; Gr.  enroe- 

Spasha'tical.  J poc,  nervorum  contractio,  from  tnriyt 
trahere,  contra  here,  to  draw  together. 

A contraction  .or  drawing  together:  a convulsion,  a 
convulsive  contraction. 

It  cureth  those  who  have  their  necks  dtawne  backward  to  their 
shoulder*  with  the  tpasme. 

HvJiand.  Plinie,  book  XX.  ch.  V. 

Being  taken  with  salt  sad  oile,  it  [ro*t  gariteke]  is  a sove- 
nugn«  remedie  for  them  that  bee  bunten  or  tpaematicke,  that  in  to 
say,  vexed  with  the  erampe.  Id.  lb.  bouk  u.  ch.  vi. 

For  my  part,  the  ligaments  and  sinew*  of  my  love  to  you  have 
been  *o  strong,  that  they  were  never  yet  subject  to  such  tpatmu- 
ticat  shrinking*  and  convulsions. 

Howell.  Utter  20.  book  ii. 
Now  in  the  guise  of  horrid  tpasmt,  they  [worms]  writhe 
The  tortur'd  body,  and  all  sense  oVrpower. 

Gtmnger.  Vtt  Sugar-Cane. 

SPATALANTHUS,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called 
by  Sweet,  from  the  Greek  trxnruA&c,  delicate , and  avtioc, 
a Jlotcer.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Monadelphia , order 
Triandria , and  the  natural  family  of”  Iridctr.  Generic 
character:  spat  he  rigid,  terminal,  one  flowered,  two- 
vatved ; valves  convolutely-lanceolate,  cotiduplicalcly 
opposite,  entire ; perianth  spreading;  tube  very  short; 
limb  six-parted,  regular ; segments  nearly  equal ; sta- 
mens three;  filaments  short,  combined  into  a tube; 
anthers  oblong-sagittate ; ovarium  roundish,  warted  at 
top  ; stigmuft  three,  flat,  bipartite  at  top. 


A genus  consisting  of  a single  knowu  species,  an  elc- 
guilt  plant,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
root  is  a roundish-oval,  depressed  bulbo-tuber,  which  if  __ 
oblique  at  the  ba*e,cuvered  with  a fibrous, reticulated  coat;  SPATHI- 
having  the  principal  fibrrs  thickened  and  fusiform ; CARPA 
leaves  numerous,  somewhat  fllilorrnly-clavate,  acute, 
dilated  at  the  base,  and  sheathing;  scapes  one- flowered, 
shorter  than  the  leaves ; flowers  ml,  striped,  and  stel- 
lately  spreading. 

SPATALLA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by  Salis- 
bury, from  the  Greek  waraXnw,  on  account  ol  its  ample 
stigma.  It  belong*  to  the  class  Tetrandria , order  Mo- 
noeynia,  and  natural  order  Proleaveee.  Generic  cha- 
racter: calyx  quadrifid,  the  inner  segment  the  largest, 
all  deciduous  ; stigma  oblique,  dilated  ; nut  ventrieose, 
on  a abort  pedicel ; iuvolucruin  in  a single  series  of  two 
to  four  leaves,  one  or  few-flowered ; receptacle  not 
chaffy. 

This  genus  consists  of  about  fifteen  known  species, 
all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; they  are  shrubs 
with  scattered,  filiform,  undivided  leaves ; involucra 
terminal,  spicute  or  racemose,  uuibracteate,  hardly 
changed  in  the  fructiferous  state;  flowers  purplish; 
anthers  larger  than  the  largest  segment  of  the  calyx. 

SPAT  ANGUS,  in  Zoology , u genus  of  Echinoder- 
matous  Hadiaries. 

Generic  character.  Body  irregular,  ovate  or  cordi- 
form,  subgibhous,  covered  with  very  small  spines  ; am- 
bulacra  lour  or  five,  short,  unequal,  and  circumscribed ; 
mouth  toothless,  transverse,  lipped,  and  near  the  edge  ; 
vent  lateral,  and  opposite  the  mouth. 

This  genus  belongs  to  Lamarck's  Eckinidous  section, 
of  which  only  it  and  the  genus  A none  kites  have  the 
mouth  lateral,  and  unprovided  with  any  dental  appa- 
ratus; their  body  is  oval  or  heart-shaped,  and  always 
wider  than  it  is  high.  The  ambulacra  vary  in  depth, 
and  are  short,  some  have  four  and  other  species  five  at 
them.  They  bury  themselves  in  the  sand,  and  being 
unfurnished  with  teeth  feed  only  upon  such  soil  matters 
as  are  borne  to  them  by  the  water.  Lamarck  enume- 
rates ten  species  with  four,  and  teu  with  five  ambulacra; 
of  the  former  one  only,  S.  Ihtrpureus,  is  a European 
species,  and  of  the  latter  three  only  at  present  exist, 
neither  of  them  belonging  to  Europe,  and  the  other 
seven  fossil. 

See  Lamarck,  II  is  to  ire  Katurcllc  des  Animaux  sans 
Vertebra. 

SPATHELIA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by 
Linnteus.  from  the  Greek  wrath],  a palm  free,  on  ac- 
count of  the  upright  habit  and  want  of  branches  of  & 
simpler,  which  has  caused  it  to  be  likened  to  a palm- 
tree.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Dioecia , order  Pentandria , 
and  the  natural  family  of  Terebinthacetr.  Generic  cha- 
racter : flowers  of  separate  sexes  ; female  flower  with  a 
five-parted,  coloured  calyx,  five  petals,  five  short  three- 
pointed  filaments,  and  three  stigmas;  drupe  oblong, 
three-celled,  trigonal,  sometimes  two-angled ; angles 
winged  ; seeds  solitary  in  tltc  cells. 

This  genus  consists  of  two  species,  S.  simplex  and  S. 
rhoifolut , the  one  a native  of  Jamaica,  and  the  other  of 
Mexico  ; they  are  trees  with  impuri-pinnale  leaves,  and 
nearly  terminal  racemose  panicles  of  red  flowers. 

SPATHICARPA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  named  by 
Hooker,  from  the  Greek  aradtf,  a spat  hr,  and  xtipiroc,  a 
fruit , on  account  o!  the  spathe  bearing  the  fructification 
in  the  centre.  It  beloii"*  to  the  class  Monoecus,  order 
Monandriay  and  the  natural  family  of  Aroidem.  Ge- 
5 o 2 
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SPATHl-  ncric  character : spat  he  linear-oblong,  acuminated, 
CA^PA.  nomewhat  boat-shaped,  with  involute  edges.  bearing  on 
*he  ’ns't*e  *n  a longitodind  line  the  male  and  female 
TllODKA.  flowers,  intermixed  und  covered  by  sterile,  leutiform  sta- 
s mens;  spadix  none;  male  with  intermediate  stamens, 
the  filaments  articulated  at  the  base,  and  pel  lately  di- 
lated at  top;  cells  of  anthers  six  or  eight,  oval,  dehis- 
cing by  & pore  in  the  middle  ; female  with  a marginal 
pistil;  ovarium  ovate,  one-celled ; ovula  erect;  style 
thickened  at  top ; stigma  subeapitate,  halberd-shaped. 

This  genus  consists  of  a single  species.  S.  hast  if  at  ia, 
a native  of  South  America;  it  is  a plant  with  a solitary 
radical  leal* on  a long  petiole,  and  a solitary  spathe  on  a 
long  scape. 

SPATHIOSTEMON,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called 
by  Blame,  from  the  Greek  tnrathf,  a spathe.  and  tmjpoiv, 
a stamen,  on  account  of  the  filaments  being  combined 
into  a sheath.  It  belongs  to  the  class  THoeeia,  order 
Monadelphia , and  the  natural  family  of  Euphorbiaee/e. 
Generic  character : flowers  dioecious  ; male,  calyx  three- 
parted,  spreading;  petals  none;  filaments  numerous, 
verticillately  branched,  combined  into  a sheathing  co- 
lumn at  ItoUom ; anthers  dtdymnus ; female  flower, 
calyx  three-parted  ; ovarium  three-celled,  each  cell  con- 
taining one  ovulum  only;  styles  three,  long,  plumose 
inside  ; fruit  capsular,  tricoccous,  muricated. 

A genus  nearly  related  to  Adelia  and  Rottlera , eon- 
afcting  of  a single  known  species,  S.  Javense,  a native  of 
Java;  it  is  a shrub  with  alternate,  entire  leaves,  and 
axillary  and  lateral,  solitary  and  twin  spikes  of  tribrac- 
teate  flowers ; the  male  ones  sessile,  and  the  female 
ones  pedicellate. 

SPATHIPHYLLUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called 
by  Schott,  from  the  Greek  trxa0rf,a  spathe,  and  ^vXXb>-, 
a leaf,  on  account  of  the  leaf-like  persistent  spathe.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  Monoecia.  order  Polyandria,  and 
the  natural  family  of  Avoid etr.  Generic  character: 
spathe  foliaceous,  persistent ; spadix  pedicellate,  short  the 
florets  pentandrous  and  octandrous;  ovarta  three-celled, 
each  cell  containing  two  ovula,  which  are  suspended 
from  the  axis  of  the  ovaria  ; stigma  three-lobed ; berry 
three-celled,  each  cell  containing  either  one  or  two  seeds ; 
seeds  albuminous. 

Separated  from  the  genus  Arum , and  consisting  of 
only  two  known  species,  8.  lanettfolium , the  Dracontium 
lancafolium  of  Jacquin,  and  S.  sagitUefolium,  the 
Arum  sagittafolium  of  Link  ; they  are  tropical  Ame- 
rican stemless  plants,  with  oblong  and  sagittate  entire 
leaves,  which  stand  on  long  petioles  ; these  petioles 
sheath  the  peduncle  a great  way  up,  where  they  arc 
kneed  at  the  apex  ; the  flowers  are  sweet  scented. 

SPATHIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  from 
tnradtov,  a email  spathe,  on  account  of  the  form  of  the 
calyx.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Ffexandria,  order  Tri- 
gynia,  and  the  natural  family  Sarruracete.  Generic 
character ; calyx  a one-leaved,  pedicellate,  roundish, 
one-flowered  spathe;  corolla  none;  stamens  six;  fila- 
ments short;  anthers  two-celled,  roundish;  ovarium 
roundish,  four-horned ; stigmas  four,  sessile,  oblong,  re- 
flexed ; berries  four,  ovate,  acuminated,  one-seeded,  seed 
roundish. 

This  genus  consist*  of  a single  known  species,  a na- 
tive of  China,  in  marshes.  It  is  an  erect,  herbaceous 
plant,  with  cordate-lanceolate,  five-nerved,  glabrous, 
scattered  leaves,  on  stem-clasping  petioles;  and  having 
the  flowers  disposed  in  linear  terminal  spikes. 

SPATHODEA,  in  Botany , a genua  so  named  by 


Beauvois,  from  the  Greek  trxttOq,  a spathe , on  account  SPA- 
of  the  spathaceous  form  of  the  calyx.  It  belongs  to  the  TIIODKA- 
class  Didynamia , order  Angiospermia,  and  the  natural  gp^x- 
family  of  Bignoniacee*  Generic  character:  calyx  sputha-  TU. 
crous,  cleft  on  one  side,  and  toothed  or  entire  on  the  ^ » 
other;  corolla  funnel  shaped,  with  a five-iobed  rather 
unequal  limb  ; stamens  four,  didynsmous,  with  the  rudi- 
ment of  a fifth  sterile  one;  capsule  silique-formed.  fal- 
cate, ihUely  four-celled  ; dissepiment  contrary,  corky. 

This  genus,  which  is  separated  from  Bignonia , con- 
sists of  about  twenty  known  species,  natives  of  all  the 
tropical  parts  of  the  globe;  they  are  erect  trees  and 
shrubs,  with  simple,  conjugate,  but  usually  itnpari- 
pinnate  leaves,  and  subpan icled  inflorescence.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  showy,  and  are  either  orange- 
coloured,  yellow,  or  purple. 

SPATHOGLOTTIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called 
by  Blame,  from  the  Greek  tnraOtj,  a spathe,  and  yX«m(, 
a tongue.  It  belong  to  the  class  Gynandria,  order  Mo~ 
nandria.  and  natural  family  of  Orrhidete.  Generic  clia- 
racter  : sepals  spreading,  equal ; petals  a little  broader 
and  more  membranous,  spreading  or  connivent ; la- 
bellum  articulated  with  the  base  of  the  column,  some>- 
timea  saccate  and  tripartite,  the  middle  segment  ungui- 
culate,  tubercled  or  crested  at  the  base,  generally  fur- 
nished with  a single  tooth  on  each  aide ; column  winged 
or  pelaloid  ; anther  two-celled  ; pollen  masses  eight 

There  are  four  species  known  of  this  genus,  natives 
of  Ava  and  Java;  they  are  terrestrial  Orchidetr,  with 
bulbous  roots,  ensiform,  plicate  leaves,  and  yellowish 
flowers. 

SPATHULEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Fries,  from  spathula,  a little  spoon,  on  account  of  the 
form  of  the  plunt ; it  is  the  Spathularia  of  Pcraoon. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  Cryptogamia , and  order  Fungi * 

Generic  character  : receptacle  vertical,  compressed,  run- 
ning down  on  either  side  into  the  distinct  stem. 

This  genus,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  Clavaria , con- 
sists of  only  one  known  British  species;  it  is  a grega- 
rious plant,  with  a hollow,  yellow,  much  compressed 
pi  lens,  which  is  more  or  less  of  an  obovate  form, 
sometimes  inclining  to  be  lobetl ; and  the  sporules  are 
discharged  elastically.  It  is  to  be  found  only  in  pine- 
groves. 

SPAT! ATE.  See  Space. 

SPATTER,  or  y Formed  upon  spat  or  spate,  the 

Spu'tteh,  r.  > past  tense  of  spit,  q.  r.  to  throw  out. 

Spa'tterdasii.  J To  throw  out;  to  throw  out 
upon  ; «\  any  dirt  or  filth  ; to  besprinkle,  to  asperse. 

Spatier-dadi ; against  which  dirt  thrown  up  in  walk- 
ing dashes  or  strikes. 

The  noise  he  msilc,  being  a nun  of  no  few  words,  joined  to 
the  yelping  sound  of  Miso,  and  his  unpleasant  inherent*,  brought 
together  turns  number  of  the  shephrrds,  to  whom  hr,  without  any 
regard  of  reserving  it  Cor  the  king's  knowledge,  spattered  out  the 
bottom  of  his  stotnack.  swearing  by  him  that  he  never  knew  that 
Zelmane,  whom  they  had  taken  all  to  tie  a woman,  was  as  arrant 
a man  as  himself  was.  Sidney  Areatha,  bouk  iv.  p.  733. 

Sir  Kdw.  told  him,  be  fear'd  that  fort  would  be  the  cause  of  the 
loaa  of  the  town  ; the  grave  spatter'd  and  shook  his  head,  saying, 

'twaa  the  greatest  error  he  had  committed  since  he  knew  what  be- 
long’d to  a soldier.  Utter  15.  look  i.  sec.  4. 

■ 1 " - They  fondly  thinking  to  allay 

Thir  appetite  with  gnat,  instead  of  Ituit 
Chew’d  hitter  ashes,  which  th1  offended  taste 
With  spattering  nuiw  rejected. 

Mi/tan,  Paradise  /jut,  book  X.  L 564. 

\\  here  famish'd  dugs,  late  guardians  of  my  door, 

Shall  lick  thetr  mangled  muster's  spatter'd  gore. 

P‘pe.  Hvmer.  /tin  t,  book  xxii. 
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SPAT-  He  comes,  tli*  herald  of  a noisy  world, 

TER,  With  spatter'd  boots,  strapp’d  waut,  and  frown  lock*  ; 

— New*  from  all  nation*  lumb’riag  at  hi*  bark. 

8PATU-  Cow  per.  The  Toth,  book  hr. 

LARLA.  Why  now,  here’*  a fellow  made  for  & soldier ; there'*  a leg  for 
a spatterdash , with  an  eye  like  the  King  of  Proem. 

Sheridan.  The  Comp,  act  i.  *C.  2* 

SPATTLE.  Sec  Spit. 

SPATULA,  Fr.  xpatule  ; It.  spatola ; Sp.  espatula  ; 
Lat.  spat  hula , spat  ha  ; Gr.  inraSij,  tram  away,  trakere , 
to  draw,  (to  draw  off,  to  skin.)  Now  applied  to 

An  instrument  with  which  surgeons  or  others  draw 
out  or  rpread  out  salves,  ointments,  &c. 

Some  used  to  put  thereunto  (the  juice  of  mulberries’)  myrrhe 
and  cypn**e,  setting  all  to  fria  and  take  their  fermentation  in  the 
tun,  until!  it  grew  to  hardneue  in  the  foreeaid  vessel!,  stirring  it 
thrise  a day  with  a spatute. 

Holland.  Pi'une,  book  xxiii.  ch.  xviu 

SPATULARIA,  from  the  Lat.  spatula,  Shaw.  In 
Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Sturionides,  order  Chondroplerygii  bronchia  liberis , 
class  Paced. 

Generic  character.  Muzzle  very  long  and  expanded ; 
mouth  apparently  near  the  middle  of  the  animal ; upper 
jaw  armed  with  two  rows  of  small  pointed  teeth;  the 
lower  has  but  one  row  and  is  received  within  the  upper 
jaw ; palate  irregular,  with  rugosities  and  grooves,  co- 
vered with  rough  skin ; throat  wide  and  furnished  with 
small  teeth;  branchial  aperture  large,  covered  with  a 
Urge  gill-flap  extending  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the 
body ; skin  smooth  ami  scaleless ; dorsal  fin  single,  fal- 
ciform ; pectoral  small ; ventral  opposite  the  origin  of 
the  dorsal;  anul  large;  caudal  crescentic,  its  upper 
lobe  longest. 

The  remarkable  animal  upon  which  this  genus  is 
founded  was  first  described  by  Mauduit  in  1774,  who 
considered  it  as  belonging  to  the  genus  of  Sharks,  from 
which,  however,  it  is  distinguished  by  having  only  a 
single  branchial  aperture  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
and  states  that  it  was  known  to  the  settlers  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  the  name  Spatule,  from  its  resemblance  to 
an  apothecary’s  spatula.  Subsequently  it  was  formed 
into  a genus  by  Lacepede  under  the  name  of  Polyodon , 
on  account  of  the  number  of  its  teeth ; Bnd  more  recently 
Dr.  Shaw  applied  to  it  the  name  Spatularia , in  refer- 
ence to  the  form  of  its  muzzle.  Only  one  species  is 
known. 

S.  Reticulata , Shaw;  U Polyodon  Feuille , Lacep. 
The  size  to  which  this  animal  attains  is  very  doubtful. 
Maudult's  specimen  was  little  more  than  five  inches,  but 
be  states  that  they  were  sometimes  twenty  inches  long. 
Lacepede  states  that  the  largest  of  those  which  he  had 
examineddid  not  exceed  tenor  twelve  inches  ; but  Shaw 
mentions  that  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  a speci- 
men of  the  spatula-like  muzzle,  which  alone  measures 
fifteen  inches,  and  therefore,  as  this  organ  is  as  long  as 
the  head,  body,  and  (ail  together,  the  animal  to  which  it 
belonged  must  have  been  thirty  inches  in  length.  The 
spatula-like  muzzle  is  about  four  nr  five  times  us  long  as 
ita  breadth,  and  upon  its  upper  surface  has  a middle 
keel-shaped  ridge,  which  is  gradually  lost  about  two- 
thirds  from  its  base,  resembling  the  midrib  of  a leaf,  and 
the  resemblance  is  rendered  more  close  by  the  reticular 
ridges  observed  on  each  side,  and  hence  Lacepede  haa 
given  the  specific  na me  feuille,  leaf;  on  its  under  sur- 
face the  membrane  covering  it  forms  a hollow  in  which 
the  lower  juw  is  received.  The  body  is  smooth  and 
scaleless,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  any  markings,  except 


on  the  gill-flaps,  which  have  little  round  spots ; the 

lateral  line  is  well  marked,  extending  from  the  gills  to  the  ' 

tail.  This  fish  has  only  been  found  in  the  Mississippi,  gp.wyL, 
but  of  its  habits  nothing  is  known. 

See  Mauduit  in  Journal  dr  Physique,  1774  ; Lace- 
pede, Hisloire  den  Poisson* ; Shaw,  General  Zoology. 

SPATULARIA,  in  Jiolany , a gcuus  so  named  by 
Auguste  St.  Hilaire,  from  spatula,  a spatula,  on  account 
of  the  form  of  the  petals.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Pen - 
tandria.  order  Monogynia,  and  natural  family  ot  Pio 
larirer.  Generic  character:  calyx  five-ported,  unequal, 
deciduous;  petals  five,  rather  unequal,  inserted  in  (tie 
base  of  the  calyx,  with  long,  spatulate  claws,  which  are 
conniveut ; stamens  five ; anthers  drawn  out  each  at 
the  tip  into  a membrane;  capsule  oiie-celted,  many- 
seoded;  seed-*  fixed  to  three  parietal  placentas. 

This  genus  contains  only  one  known  species,  a native 
of  Brazil.  It  is  a shrub  with  simple  leaves,  and  one  to 
three -flowered  terminal  peduncles,  and  white  or  pale 
blue  flowers. 

SPA' V IN,  n.  \ Fr.  espavent ; ( rparcin ;)  It.  rpa - 

SpaVix,  o.  I renio , spa  cento.  Skinner  thinks 

from  the  Lat.  spasmus.  Sec  Spasm. 

Troubled  with  the  larapaue,  infected  with  the  fashions,  full  of 
windcgills,  sped  with  thw  tpauins. 

Shakspeare.  The  Timing  of  the  Shrew , act  iii.  *c«  2.  foL  219. 

So  when  a jockey  bring*  a mure. 

Or  hone,  or  priding  1o  a fair, 

Though  *he  be  spavin'd,  old,  and  blind. 

With  founder’d  feet,  and  broken  wind. 

Somervt/e.  The  Bald  Bachelor, 

For  oft  an  ea^er  chapman  is  betray’d 
To  buy  a founder’d  or  a spurned  iade. 

While  be  admires  a thin,  light-ehoulder’d  chest, 

A litUe  head,  broad  t ack,  and  ruing  erwt. 

Francis.  Horace.  Satire  2.  book  U 


SPAW,  a mineral  water,  so  called  from  Spa  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  first  discovery  of  thia  water  [Tunbridge  water]  (though 
variously  reported)  is  believed  from  a footman  to  a Dutch  lord 
who  passed  thi*  way,  and  drinkiug  thereof,  found  it  in  ta»te  very 
like  to  that  at  the  Spate  in  Germany. 

Fuller.  Worthies,  vol.  i.  p.  484.  Worthies  of  England.  Kent. 

He  i*  past  cure  of  phyrick,  • paw,  or  any  diet 

Bmumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Scornful  Lady,  act  in.  *c.  1. 

SPAWL,w.  ) From  the  D.  speeuwen ; G er.speyen, 
Spawl,  > spuere,  Skinner.  Or  from  A.  S.  nptrl- 
Spa'wlino.  / lian  diminutive  of  speet-an , to  spit. 
Where  Dryden  uses  spawl,  Beaumont  has  spittle.  See 
Spit. 

To  throw  out ; (sc.  the  moisture  of  the  mouth.) 

How  do  the  Mu*t*  suffer  every  where  ! 

Taken  in  such  mouth*,  cenitird  in  auch  earet; 

That  *twixt  a whiff,  a line  or  two,  rehearse, 

And  with  tbeir  rheumo  together,  spate le  a verse. 

Beaumont.  Elegy  upon  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont, 


Let  him  *uch  word*  and  th’  art  of  lust  injoy, 

Whole  pavement  of  round  Spartan  marble*  grow* 
Slipp’ry  with  drunken  tpaulingt. 

Halyday.  Juvenal.  Satire  11, 


The  new-born  infant  from  the  cradle  take*, 

And  first  of  *pittle  she  lustration  make*  ; 

Then  in  the  spawl  her  middle  finger  dip*. 

Anoint*  the  temples,  forehead,  and  the  lip*. 

Dryden.  Ptrttus.  Satire  2. 


Let  him  who  doe*  on  iv*ry  tables  dine, 

Who**  marble  floor*  with  drunken  tpawlimgs  thine. 

Let  him  lascivious  song*  and  dances  have- 

Congreve.  Juvenal.  Satire  11, 
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SPAWN.  SPAWN,  r.  1 Hie  r*rgs  (says  Skinner)  of  fishes, 
— Spawn,  n.  > from  the  D.  tpene.  menu,  lac  mu- 

SPAY.  Spa'wnkr.  j liebrt.  A.  S.  ejutna,  the  teats  or 
w speanea  ot  females,  especially  a cow.  Sumner.  To  span* 
a child,  says  Hay,  is  to  wean  it;  that  is,  keep  it  from 
the  spean  or  breast.  Spann  is,  perhaps,  from  the  A.  S. 
spiuan  ; I),  tpeeuwen  ; Ger.  speycn. 

To  throw  forth,  to  eject. 

Spean,  that  which  ejects  or  emits;  *c.  milk,  nourish- 
ment. 

Spawn,  that  which  is  thrown  forth,  ejected  or  emitted ; 
applied,  met.— contemptuously,  revilingly. 

All  this  was  before  the  invention  of  printing,  when  hook*  came 
but  single  into  the  publique,  which,  since  that  murterjr  is  mads 
common,  come  swimming  into  the  world  like  shoal*  of  fishes,  and 
odd  edition  spawnelh  another. 

Fuller.  General  Worthies * of  Eng /and,  ch.  X. 

And  'tvn  the  plague  of  countries  and  of  cities. 

When  that  great  belli' d house  did  spawn  committees. 

Urome.  Speech  lo  General  Monk. 

I think  about  that  time.  [April,]  be  tpattnt,  and,  as  I luire  for- 
merly told  you,  with  the  help  of  the  matter  hide*  his  spasms  or  eggs 
ia  holes,  which  they,  both,  dig  in  the  gravel. 

H'nlion.  Angler,  part  i.  eh.  &ir.  p.  26€. 

The  barbel,  for  the  preservation  of  their  seed,  both  the  spassmer 
and  the  me  Iter,  cover  their  spasm  with  sand.  hi.  lb. 

Whose  corage  when  the  frrml  peTceivd  to  ahrinke 
Sbc  pouml  forth  out  of  her  hellish  sinke 

Jlrx  fniilfull  cursed  spastme  of  serpents  small, 

(Deformed  monsters,  fowle,  and  blacke  as  inke.) 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  1. 


SPEAK,!'.  A-  S.  aptrcaN.  aprtec-an;  D.  SPEAK. 

Spe'akeh,  nprrk-i'ti ; Ger.  sprtchen ; Sw. 

Spe'akable,  KprZka.  Some  Etymologists  have 

Speaking,  n.  supposed  from  brechen , nirnpere, 

Speech,  > to  break  or  burst  forth ; it  has, 

Spe'echlrss,  perhaps,  the  same  origin  as  the 

Spe' EC n less n css,  A.  S.  epterc,  apearc  ; D.  sparck- 

Spe'lchman,  clcn , to  throw  forth,  and  thus 

Spo'kesuan.  To  utter,  sc.  sounds,  to  utter, 

to  enounce,  or  pronounce  articulate  sounds ; the  tongue 
or  language. 

To  talk,  to  discourse,  to  converse ; to  address  in  words 
or  language,  to  accost ; tu  announce,  to  make  known, 
to  declare,  to  proclaim,  to  pronounce. 

Firat  lord  he  [Hruyt]  was  in  Engulond,  of  whom  me  >peke)>  ret. 

H.  Utcueteter.  u . 11 


Now  ne  kouj’n  |»c  Untunes  non  Kngliseh  y wys, 

Ac  be  8a \ ones  tpeche  it  was,  tk  )oiw  hem  y-come  yt  ys. 

Id.  p.  l ib. 

Now  of  Steuen  to  tpehr  turiw  we  eft  agryn, 

Our  tale  wille  we  no  brek,  bet  telle  forth  tlcfcfa. 

H.  Urutme , p.  111. 

S,  Dunstan  tide  him  »pah  wroihfulh:  wordes. 

Id.  p.  37. 


No  non  to  fair*  of  face,  of  speck  so  lufly.  Id.  p.  39. 

And  when  ich  flue  fro  Jw  body,  and  (in)  fcje  love  Jsc  carutfgoe 
Then  am  ich  a spirit  speche/r*. 

Tiers  Plouhman.  J iuom,  foi.  274. 


And  anoon  hi*  mouth  was  opeuyd  and  his  tungc,  and  he  tpah 
and  blesside  God.  Wietif.  Lake,  ch.  i. 


Barefoot  may  no  neighliour  wade 
In  thy  cool  streams,  wife  nor  maid. 

When  the  spawns  on  stuuea  do  lye 
To  wash  their  h*anp,  and  spoil  the  fry. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Ike  Faithful  Shepherdess,  act  hi. 

Fran.  The  night,  and  all  the  evil  the  night  covers. 

The  goblins,  haggs,  and  the  black  spawn  of  darkness. 
Cannot  fright  roe. 

Id,  The  Night  f Father,  act  iii. 


And  his  mouthe  was  opened  immcdyatly,  and  his  tonge  alto, 
and  be  spake  lawdynge  God.  Bifde,  Anne  1551. 

But  in  priyng  nylo  he  spekt  rnychc,  as  hethcnc  men  don  fo» 
thei  gossan  that  thei  ban  herd  in  her  royrhe  >yrhe, 

Wietif.  Matthew,  ch.  vi. 

But  Jhesus  seith  to  hem.  If  God  were  youre  fadir,  furtheli  ye 
schnleu  lotie  me  ; lur  I passidr  forth  of  God,  and  cam  ; for  neither 
I cam  of  my  silf,  hut  he  sente  me.  Whi  knowra  ye  not  ray 
•per Ac  f for  ye  moun  not  here  my  word.  Id.  John,  ch.  viri. 


Virtue  breedeth  satisfaction  and  joy,  vice  spenmeth  displeasure 
and  anguish  of  conscience. 

Barrow.  Sermon  8.  sol.  it.  p.  200. 

The  naughtiness  of  infidelity  will  afmear  by  considering  its 
effects  and  consequences,  whiih  are  plainly  a spawn  of  all  vices 
and  rilLaniee,  a deluge  of  all  mischiefs  and  outrages  upon  the  earth. 
Water  land.  Moris,  vel.  vi.  p.  282.  Defence  of  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  St.  David's. 

So  when  the  Jewish  loader  slsetch’d  his  arm. 

And  wav'd  hi*  roil  divine,  a race  obscene. 

Spawn;*  in  the  muddy  beds  of  Nile,  came  forth. 

Polluting  Egypt.  Cowprr.  The  Task , book  li. 

Great  quantities  or  the  brown  scum  continued  to  appear  upon 
the  water,  and  the  sailors  having  given  up  the  notion  of  Us  being 
spawn , found  a new  name  for  it,  oud  colled  it  ilea- saw- dust. 

QrI,  Fayages,  HlL  ii.  book  iii.  ch.  rii.  p.  224. 

SPAY,  v.  \ CatUrarr  femuiam,  (says  Skinner,) 
Spay,  n.  J from  the  Lat.  npadn ; Gr.  nmeusy,  from 
evdr,  trahere.  ex trahere,  to  extract  or  draw  out.  See 
to  Splay,  and  the  Quotation  from  Iloliatid’s  Pltnie. 

In  examining  the  condition  of  our  red  deere,  I find  that  the 
young  maJc  is  ralird  iu  the  first  yeere  a call**,  in  the  second  a 
broket,  the  third  a spate,  the  fourth  s slogan  or  stag,  Uiv  tilt  a 
great  slag,  the  *ixt  an  hart,  and  *o  fuorth  vulo  hi*  death. 
Hohnshcd.  Descrtplton  of  England,  vol.  i.  book  iii.  ch.  is.  p.  380. 

When  tow*  anil  bitches  may  tie  spay'd. 

And  in  what  sign  best  ruler's  made. 

Bailer,  Hath  bras,  part  ii.  Can.  3, 


Jesus  sayde  vnto  them,  Yf  God  were  youre  father,  then  wouhie 
ye  loue  me.  For  I protended  forth,  and  come  from  God.  Nei- 
ther came  I of  my  write,  for  he  sente  me.  Why  do  ye  nut  knows 
my  spccke  ? Kueu  because  ye  caa  not  abide  the  hearynge  of  ray 
Wordes.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

And  whanne  thei  take  you  aod  leede  you  £urth  u)le  ye  bifors 
thinke  what  ye  schulen  spehe,  but  spehe  ye  that  thing  that  schal 
be  gyuen  to  you  iu  that  our,  for  ye  ben  not  tbe  speherts,  but  the 
Holy  Goost.  IFtdif.  Mark,  ch.  xiiL 

Or  what  profit  of  cirrumrisioun  9 mych  hi  al  wise,  first  for  tlie 
opekymgu  of  God  wereu  bitaken  to  hem.  And  what  yf  summe  of 
hem  Lileujden  not  ? Id.  Hoasaynes,  ch*  ill. 

Lordinges,  (quod  she,)  now  hrrkeneth  for  the  bests ; 

But  take  it  nat,  1 pray  you,  in  di»dain ; 

Till*  i*  tbe  jKiint,  to  sprke  it  plat  Aud  (dain, 

That  eche  of  ye  to  shorten  with  yoiue  way, 

In  this  viage.  shall  tcllen  tales  tway. 

Chancer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tale a,  v.  790. 

O go  ode  God ! how  gentil  and  how  kind 
Ye  armed  by  your  spec  he  and  your  visage. 

The  day  that  malted  was  ou/c  marriage. 

Id.  Ue  Clerhes  Tale , v.  8729. 
And  sliorlly,  wliau  the  Sonne  was  g»ne  to  resie, 

So  hsddf  J spokm  with  hem  everich  on 
That  1 wuB  ot  hir  felawnhip  anon. 

Id.  ihojogne  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  t.  30. 

Some  menne  Ihtrv  been,  that  no  goodness*  spreakent  (cd.  1598, 
speaker,  I and  where  euer  yuur  wonts  lx;en  heard  and  your  reasons 
beeu  shewed.  *->clie  euill  »peaAerf,  ladir.  by  aulhontie  of  your  ex- 
cellence shuUcu  been  stopped  and  ashamed. 

Id.  Testament  of  lame,  book  ii. 
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AN  far  to  tprnk'  of  thro  ago 
The  ciuu  why  it  c)uui|’'  th  no, 

It  nedeth  nought  to  specific. 

The  thyuge  so  Ujien  in  at  the  eio 
That  entry  ruau  it  maia  fceholde. 

Gower.  Coe/.  Ate.  Prolog  mf,  p,  I. 

And  whan  thei  rumen  were, 

And  setre  at  supper  there, 

Among*  her  other  worries  glade 
Arraus  a great  tpekynge  made, 

Who  had  thn  the  l*e»t  wife 

Of  Home,  aad  thus  began  a strife.  Id.  fit.  book  tii. 

For  certes,  air, 

I trowc  in  all  this  world*  to  seche 
Nis  woman,  than  in  d«rie  and  tpeche, 

Woll  better  auiw  hir,  what  she  dooth, 

No  better,  for  to  saie  a soothe, 

Kepe  hir  honour  at  al!  tide.  Jd  fit,  book  ii. 

And  that  was  at  midnight  tide. 

The  worlde  was  btille  on  euery  side. 

With  open  head,  and  foots  all  hare, 

Hir  be  are  to  #|»ad,  the  gan  to  fare, 

Upon  hir  clothes  gyrte  she  was, 

All  tpeche/et  spun  the  gras 
She  glorie  forth,  as  an  adder  doth, 

None  other  wise  she  ne  goth.  Id.  1ft.  book  T. 

And  then  they  willed  to  choose  an  able  and  discrete  man,  to 
be,  as  it  were,  the  mouth  of  them  all,  nnd  to  speake  for  and  in  the 
name  of  them,  and  to  present  him  so  chuocn  by  them  to  the 
prince.  Smith.  Commonwealth,  book  is.  ch.  iii.  p.  49. 

The  speaker  U he  that  dooth  commend  and  preferre  the  bils  ex- 
hibited into  the  Parlement,  and  is  the  mouth  of  the  Parlement. 

Id.  Jb.  p.  47. 

The  speaker  hath  no  voyee  in  the  House,  nor  they  will  not  suffer 
him  to  iprai*  in  anie  bill  to  mooue  or  diaswade  it. 

Id  Ib.  book  ii.  ch.  iii.  p.  52. 

The  other  losing*  his  moocye,  and  heapinge  olhes  upon  otbra 
•ne  in  another’s  neckc,  most  horrible,  and  not  tpeakable,  was  re- 
bnked  of  an  honest  man  which  stood*  by  for  so  doing*. 

Ascham.  H’orket,  p.  87.  TbropMlus. 

Lett*  all  bytternes,  fears ws  and  wrathe,  rorynge  and  coned 
tpeakynge,  be  put  awaye  from  you,  with  all  malic iouaoes. 

B*bie,  Anno  1551.  Ephesiasu,  ch  ir. 
And  [frrrc  Baras]  meaneth  not  to  speake  of  them,  onely  whylo 
they  lye  a dying  tpechele ste,  and  gcuyng  vp  the  ghost 

Str  Thom  at  More.  Market,  £ol.  803. 
Jam.  This  soul  I speak  of, 

Or  rather  salt  to  keep  this  heap  of  flesh 
From  being  a walking  stench,  like  a large  inn, 

Standi  open  for  the  entertainment  of 

All  impious  practices  ; but  them's  no  earner 
An  honest  thought  can  take  up. 

Beaumont  end  Fletcher.  The  Spanish  Curate,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

- — ■ I dare  toll  you, 

To  your  new  cerus’d  face,  what  1 ha*e  tpohen 
Freely  behind  your  back,  what  1 think  of  you: 

You  ora  the  proudest  thing,  and  have  the  least 
Reason  to  be  so  that  I ever  road  of.  Id  B>. 

■ i — - ■ I,  cm  thou  spak'st. 

Knew  it  not  good  for  man  to  bo  alone. 

And  no  such  company  as  then  thou  aaw’st 
Intended  the*,  for  trval  onely  brought. 

To  seo  bow  thou  cauldst  judge  of  tit  and  meet. 

MUton,  Pur*  due  Lott,  book  riii.  I.  444, 
Redouble  then  this  miracle,  end  say 
How  cam’ll  thou  tp*aki iWcof  mute,  and  how 
To  me  so  friendly  grown  above  tbs  rest 
Of  brutal  kind,  that  daily  arc  in  sight  ? 

Id.  A.  book  ix.  1.  562. 

Upon  his  hasty  knock  the  door  was  opened,  and  he  commanding 
his  attendant*  to  stay  without,  himself  entred  into  the  House;  at 
which  the  speaker  rose  out  of  his  chair,  and  stood  below,  and  the 
king  slept  up,  and  looked  round  about  the  House  to  we  if  the  five 
members,  or  any  of  them,  were  thorn. 

Whit  clack.  Memorial*  of  Char  let  I,  fol,  52. 


It  U not  at  all  harsh,  in  the  reading  of  Moses,  to  understand  the  SPEAK* 
speakings  of  God  aceoidiug  as  the  tin: umsiances  uf  the  matter  na  — 
finally  apply-  t SPEAR. 

More.  Defence  of  the  Phiktophical  Cabbala , ch.  iii. 

The  last  [Menevesj  and  most  notable  imtance  of  those  that 
entituled  their  laws  divine,  and  mode  themselves  spokesmen  betwixt 
God  and  the  people. 

Id  Introduction  to  the  Defence  of  the  Literal  Cabbala,  p.  47. 

Here  is  tpeech  that  Sculterus  is  to  make  the  next  Latin  sermon  ; 
but  when  we  know  not. 

I to/et.  /lemmas.  Mr.  Ha/et  to  Sir  D.  Car  /ton,  p.  26. 

Ne  in  her  spetsch,  nr  :n  her  haviour. 

Was  light ncssc  secne  or  looser  vanitic, 

But  gratiotM  womanhood,  and  gTmvitic, 

Above  tho  reason  of  her  youthly  yearc*. 

Spenorr.  The  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  2* 

From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreath'd  for  Eva 
Down  rirop’d,  nod  all  the  faded  ros*s  shell ; 

Speech/ ru  he  stood  and  pair,  till  thus  at  length 
First  to  himself  he  inward  silence  broke. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  ix.  1.  692. 

Catching  and  grasping  hard,  gnashing  with  the  teeth,  speaking 
hollow,  trembling  of  the  neather  lip,  paleness  of  the  face,  the 
memory  confused,  tpeeehclesnetst,  cold  sweats. 

Bacon.  History  of  life  and  Death,  sec.  30. 

The  Musoovits  doo  write  vnto  S.  Nicholas  to  be  a -wwi* 
for  him  that  is  buried,  in  whose  hand  they  bind  a letter,  and  send 
him  with  a new  paire  of  shooes  on  his  feet  into  the  graue. 

Hultnshed.  The  Description  of  Bn  tame,  vuL  i.  p.  35. 

Laertes'  son 

Look’d  down  awhile,  and  paus’d  e’er  he  began ; 

Then  to  th’  expecting  audience  rais'd  his  look, 

Aad  not  without  prepar'd  attention  spoke ; 

Soft  wa*  hu  tune,  and  sober  was  his  face ; 

Action  his  words,  and  words  his  actions  grace. 

Dry  den.  Ovid  Ajax  and  Ulytteu 
Awhile  your  loud,  untiine'-y  joy  suspend, 

And  let  your  rash,  injurious  clamours  end ; 

Unruly  murmurs,  or  ul-tim'd  applause. 

Wrong  the  best  speaker,  and  the  justest  cause 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xix. 

It  [discourse]  wins  and  engages  those,  whom  speechless  or  sen- 
tenuous  gravity  might  not  only  displease,  but  prepossess  against 
every  thing  good. 

Seeker.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  145.  Sermon  10. 

These  two  ancient  commentators  have  taken  upon  them  to  assert 
that  St.  Peter,  upon  this  occasion,  was  but  the  spokesman  of  the 
company,  and  replied  to  our  Lord's  question,  " Whom  say  ye  that 
I am  ?”  in  the  name  of  alL 

Horsley.  Sermon  13.  voL  i.  p.  283. 

SPEAN,  or  Spake.  See  Spawn. 

SPEAR,  n.  l A.  S.  spearc ; D.  sparre,  sperre  ; 

Spkar,  v.  1 Ger.  sper ; Lat.  spam* ; Low  Let. 

Speaker,  >*parro,  which  Festus  calls  a javelin 

Spe'arino,  n.  I of  a very  small  size,  ao  named  quod 
Spe'ary,  ad).  J spa rgatur.  Servius  describes  it  to  be 
Ulum  ruslicum  in  modo  pedis  recurvum.  Roquefort 
has  the  Old  French  spare,  a sort  of  dart,  The  A.  S. 
speare;  D.  spttrre,  is  a stake,  nudes,  and  seems  to  be 
merely  a spar , a stake  or  bar,  first  used  to  spar  or  shut 
up  with,  then  formed  into  a weapon  of  defence  or  of- 
fence, and  for  that  purpose  sharpened  at  the  point ; nudes 
praacutte. 

To  spear,  to  pierce  or  strike  with  a spear  or  lance. 

Fpearcs,  i.  t.  spears-men,  or  men  armed  with  spears. 

Myd  arwvn  k myd  quande*  ao  muche  folk  first  me  slow. 

And  se)>}*  with  i peret  smytun  adoun,  }*t  deal  was  ynow. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  48. 

But  oon  of  the  knyghtis  openyde  his  side  with  a tpert,  aad 
onoun  blood  and  watir  went*  out.  IficA/*.  John,  ch.  xix. 

Bat  one  of  the  Handlers  with  a tpeare  ihruvte  him  into  the  syde, 
and  forth*  with  come  there  out  bloude  and  water. 

Bible,  Anno  1551* 
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And  he  Mid*  to  hem,  maltr  ghe  mli  twei  hundride  knyghtis 
that  thei  c«>  to  Osarif,  and  hor*c  men  n-uenti,  and  spere  men  twei 
huudride  fro  th«  thridde  our  of  tin*  nyght. 

Wichf.  Tht  iJtdn  of  Aposl/ts,  cb.  xiiil 

And  \»  called  vnlo  him  two  voder  captayneK,  saying,  Make 
redy  two  hundred  »oudien  to  go  to  Cesam.  and  horameo  thiv* 
•core  and  ten,  and  tpeart  men  two  hundred,  at  the  thyrd  heart-  of 
the  nyght-  ihttr,  Anno  I&51. 

And  fell  in  «i*eche  of  Telephm  the  king, 

And  of  Achilles  for  hit  queinte  spere. 

For  he  eoudo  with  it  both  heir  and  dcre. 

Chanrtr.  Tkt  Sqsnerrt  Tale,  V.  10532. 

For  long*  tyme  it  *o  befclle. 

That,  with  hi*  *werd,  and  with  hi*  spere, 

He  might  not  the  serpent  dere. 

Q oarer.  Com/.  Am.  hook  V. 

Hi*  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tidiest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hill*,  to  be  the  m**t 
Of  Home  great  ammiral,  were  but  a wand, 

Hr  walkt  with  to  support  uncaaie  step*. 

Mt/lcm.  Paradise  Lest,  book  L 1.  297. 

A pensioner,  a gentleman  about  his  prince,  alwaia  redie  with 
hi*  speare  ; a spearer.  Bare I.  Ahtnrie. 

But  where  the  blue  ctaie  abounded  (which  hanllie  drinketh  vp 
the  winter'*  water  in  long  season)  there  t he  grass  ii  spenrit,  rough, 
and  verie  apt  for  hnishcH. 

Holintked.  Description  of  Britaine,  eh.  xvui. 
The  expert  speareamen  ; eurry  rnyrmidan 
(L«d  by  the  braue  heire  of  the  mightie  suuld 
Vnpeerd  Achilles)  safe  of  home  got  hold. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  hook  ilL 

The  principal  of  their  offensive  weapons  in  later  age*  was  spear. 
or  pike,  the  tawly  of  which  was  composed  of  wood,  in  the  heroic 
times  mo*t  commonly  of  a*h. 

Potter.  Anliqmlies  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  book  iii.  ch.  is.  p.  35. 

Our  diversion  was  therefore  changed  to  taearing  of  salmon 
which  tre  saw  pushing  in  great  numbers  through  the  surf  into  a 
small  rim  Cook,  Poyages,  vol,  rii.  book  v.  ch.  v.  p 268. 

Lo,  while  the  moon  through  midnight  azure  rides. 

From  the  high  wall  adowu  liis  spear- si  off  glides 
The  dauntless  Gerrald. 

Mtckle.  Lmtiai,  book  viii. 

SPECIAL  CASE,  in  Law,  is  the  statement  of  the 
facts  of  some  case  which  is  pending;  before  one  of  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  with  the  view  of  taking;  the 
opinion  of  the  court  upon  some  point  of  law  arising  out 
of  them.  It  oiien  happens  that  the  facts  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  both  the  litigant  parties,  and  the  legal  in- 
ference in  alone  in  dispute.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
parties  may,  by  the  Statute  of  8 and  4 William  IV.  cap. 
42,  state  the  facts,  and  bring  the  case  at  once  before  the 
court  without  sending  it  to  trial  at  Nisi  Print.  Before 
the  passing  of  that  Statute  there  was  frequently  no  mode 
of  bringing  the  question  of  law  before  the  court  with- 
out bringing  on  the  cattle  for  trial,  and  then  the  judge 
who  presided  at  JVisi  Pruts  would  reserve  the  poiut  of 
law  for  the  court  above;  so  that  the  trial  was  an  un- 
necessary and  an  expensive  proceeding.  By  the  above 
Statute,  when  the  parties  can  agree  upon  n statement 
of  facts,  they  can  bring  the  matter  to  a close  in  a cheap 
and  expeditious  manner.  The  only  objection  to  a 
Special  Case  is,  that  the  decision  of  the  court  in  which 
it  is  first  argued  is  final.  There  is  no  appeal  or  writ  of 
error,  as  the  case  docs  not  form  part  of  the  record. 
Sometimes  this  objection  is  obviated  by  the  court  allow- 
ing the  Special  Case  to  be  turned  into  a special  verdict, 
and  then  the  decision  of  the  court  may  be  reviewed 
upon  a writ  of  error. 

SPECIALTY,  in  Law , denotes  an  instrument  in 
writing  under  seal,  such  as  a deed;  and  in  truth  the 


terms  Specialty  and  deed  are  almost  co-extcnsivc  in  ^PKCI- 
their  import.  Debts  by  Specialty  urc  those  th;»l  are  * 

secured  by  a bond,  or  by  a covenant  in  a deed  of  mort-  SPECIES 
gage,  or  by  any  oilier  deed,  and  these  must  be  satisfied  — y > 
by  an  executor  out  of  the  estate  which  he  lias  to  ad- 
minister, before  debts  due  upon  simple  contract , an 
expressiun  denoting  all  the  ordinary  debts  not  secured 
by  deed.  If  an  executor  with  notice  of  a Specialty 
satisfies  a Rim  pie  contract  debt,  and  has  not  sufficient 
assets  for  the  other,  he  must  pay  it  out  of  his  own 
monies.  Again,  debts  due  by  simple  contract  are  gene- 
rally barred  by  the  lapse  of  six  years,  while  debts  due 
upon  Specialty  may  be  recovered  at  any  time  within 
twenty  years  after  they  accrue,  or  after  some  part  pay- 
ment, or  written  acknowledgment,  signed  by  the  party 
to  be  charged,  or  his  agent.  It  is  therefore  prudent  in 
all  coses,  where  the  amount  of  a debt  is  material  to  the 
parties,  to  have  it  secured  by  a bond  or  other  Specialty, 
rather  than  to  leave  it  upon  the  simple  promise  of  re- 
payment, even  though  such  promise  be  in  writing;  for 
all  writings  not  under  seal,  even  bills  of  exchange  and 
promissory  notes,  are  simple  contracts  and  not  Speci- 
alties. 

S PERCIES,  Fr.  special,  specifier , special i ; 

Spe'cial,  adj.  it.  specie;  Sp.  especie  ; Lot.  spe- 

Spk'cul,  n.  ciet,  from  the  old  spectre,  vide  re, 

Spb'culizk,  v.  to  see;  derived  by  Scaliger  from 

Spb'cially,  tpecus,  whence  the  ancient  Latins 

Specialty,  or  viewed  or  observed  the  motions  of 

Speciality,  their  enemies  ; De  Cant.  c.  txxxvi. 

Specify,  C.  and  species  (which  Lucretius  uses 

Specific adj.  > pro  aspectu ) is  aiiy  thing  seen; 
Spkci'pick,  n.  and  then  applied  to  any  particular 

Sprci'fical,  class  of  objects  causing  the  same 

Specifically,  or  similar  sensations  to  the  sight. 

Spect'picatb,  r.  Species  is  declared  by  Cicero  to  be 

Specification,  equivalent  to  the  Ur.  idea.  See 

Spe'cimek,  Idea. 

Spe'cious,  That  which,  any  thing  which,  is 

Speciously.  seen  or  is  the  object  of  sight : any 
sensible  form,  appearance,  representation,  image. 

A class,  order,  division  or  disposition  of  things  causing 
the  same  or  similar  sensations  to  the  sight ; having  or 
showing  particular  or  discriminating  qualities  — the 
same ; having  or  showing  the  same  form  or  appearance. 

To  specify , to  name  the  particular  or  distinct  thing 
or  things;  to  particularize,  to  discriminate,  to  distin- 
guish ; to  denote  or  signify  particularly  or  distinctly. 

Sjieciou »nett  is  not  «m  uncommon  word. 

The  King  of  Almanac  seude  spevsathehe  iuou 

To  King  Jon.  B.  Gloucester,  p.  497. 

hi  praied  God  spent/ Vy,  J>at  he  wild  }am  s.me. 

R.  Browne,  p.  23. 

Abstcyne  gliou  fro  al  yucl  spier. 

Piets/.  1 Testa/,  ch.  V. 

And  t Her  fore  of  kk  wise  purveyance 
He  hath  an  w.|  beset  his  ordinance. 

That  sprees  of  thiugee  and  progression* 

Shullen  end  urea  by  suctes-non.*,' 

And  nut  cteme,  wirhoulen  any  Ire. 

Chancer.  The  Knight  ei  Tale,  v.  30 1 3, 

But  nstbeles,  let  ua  now  descend®  to  the  special.  Yc  ahul  fir*t 
proceden  after  the  doctrine  of  Tullius. 

Id.  The  Tate  of  3/Memt,  p.  1 IX 
Certe*.  than  is  enrie  tit*  worst  sinne  that  is  \ for  sothly  all  other 
sinnt**  be  sorntime  only  ayenst  on  special  vertuv ; but  certcs  *uri* 
is  ayenst  al  mailer  vettues  and  a hr  good  new. 

/•/.  7V  Persona  Tate,  p.  Uk 
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And  so  befell  that  on  a day  this  frere 
1 1 a*i  preched  at  a chirche  in  hi*  msufire, 

And  specially  abuven  every  thing 
Excited  he  the  prpla  in  hi*  preening. 

Chaucer.  The  Sotr.pnourts  Tale,  V.  7295. 

Which  is  a thin#  of  poets  told, 

Neaer  yseine  not  her  of  yong  nor  old« 

But  as  Bocchas  list  to  spedfie. 

Clean  expouning  this  darkc  po**«e. 

Litigate.  The  Destruction  of  Thebe*. 

I woll  not  sate  in  generall 
For  there  be  some  in  tpecialt, 
lu  whom  that  all  vertue  dwellcth. 

Gotter.  Conf.  Am.  Prologue,  p.  10. 


Ala  for  to  speake  of  tima  ago 
The  cause  why  it  chnngeth  so 
It  nedeth  nought  to  spedfie. 

The  thynge  so  open  is  at  live  eie 

That  euery  man  it  muie  behold*.  Id.  Ib.  p.  7. 

Than  ha  toka  four  C.  speares  of  the  moust  speciaHest  and  surest 
men  of  warr  of  all  bis  company. 

Lard  Berner s.  Froissart.  Chronycle,  val,  i.  ch.  304. 
The  special  tees  wherof  do  no  ferfortli  in  the  first  chapiter  of  thi* 
bolt*  a p pc  or,  that  we  shall  here  node  no  rchcrsall  thcroC 

Sir  Tkamae  More.  H'orkes,  fol.  105.  A Dialogue. 


Than  to  brynge  this  storyu  to  effecte,  whereof,  if  I shutd  declare 
j*  specyallses  thereof,  wolde  aske  a fonge  tyme. 

Pabyan.  Chrtmycle,  ch.  161,  p,  154. 


From  forests,  fields,  from  riven,  and  from  poods, 

All  that  have  web*,  or  cloven-footed  ones  j 
To  the  grand  ark  together  friendly  came, 

Whose  several  species  were  too  long  to  name. 

Drayton.  AooA's  Flood. 

Those  pretty  mirrors,  like  a crevice  in  a wail,  through  a narrow 
perspective,  transmit  the  specie*  of  a vast  excellency. 

Taylor.  Sermon  5.  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

by  which  [bridge]  the  spirits  perverse 

With  easie  intercourse  pass  to  and  fro 
To  tempt  or  punish  mortals,  except  whom 
God  and  good  angels  guard  by  special  grace. 

Milton.  Paradise  Loti,  book  it.  1.  1030. 


Special  Providence  in  relation  to  the  acts  themselves,  are  those 
sprcrol  actings  of  the  Divine  power  and  will,  whereby  He  acts 
either  in  things  natural  or  moral,  not  according  to  the  rales  of 
general  Providence,  but  above,  or  besides,  or  against  them ; and 
these  I call  the  im  per  ate  acts  of  Divine  Providence. 

Hale.  Or ty t*alt on  of  Mankind,  fol.  36. 

[Christ]  the  Physician  and  the  Saviour,  that  hath  promises  of 
long  life  annexed  to  some  tpecialt  of  his  service. 

Hammond,  Works,  vol.  it.  fol.  579.  Sermon  3. 


And  therefore  Tranio,  for  the  time  I studio, 

Vertue  and  that  part  of  philosophic 
Will  I appiie,  that  treats  of  happinesse. 

By  vertue  specially  to  be  atchieu'd. 

Shutspeare.  The  Taming  tf  the  Shrew,  act  i,  sc.  I.  fol.  210. 
The  tpecialt y of  rule  hath  beene  neglected. 

Id.  Troy  las  and  Cretsida,  act  L SC-  3.  fol.  82, 

Our  Saviour  specialising  and  nominating  the  places. 

Sheldon.  Mirror  of  Antichrist,  (1616,)  p.  261. 

Matter  being  of  one  simple  homogeneal  nature,  and  not  distin- 
guishable by  spenficatl  differences,  as  the  schools  speak,  it  must 
have  every  where  the  very  same  esoentLall  pro;*rtiea. 

More.  Immortality  rf  the  Soul , book  i.  ch.  xt.  p.  44. 

But  it  is  rather  manifest  that  the  essence  of  spirits  is  a substance 
specifically  distinct  from  all  corporeal  matter  whatsoever. 

Id.  Antidote  against  Atheitm,  book  iii.  ch.  xii.  p.  125. 

And  hence  it  is  that  the  will  of  man  by  the  instituted  law  of  his 
creation,  and  the  common  influence  of  the  Divine  goodness  and 
power,  is  enabled  to  act  as  a reasonable  creature,  to  determine  it- 
eelf,  and  to  govern  its  proper  actions  according  to  the  law  of  his 
creation,  without  any  particular,  specificating,  concurrent,  new  im- 
perate  act  of  the  Divine  special  Providence  to  every  particular  de- 
termination of  his  will. 

Hale.  Origination  if  Mtmhind,  fol.  40. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


In  the  mean  time  that  scion  alter*  the  nature  of  that  stock ; SPECIES, 
aud  while  the  root  gives  fatness  to  t!*e  stuck,  and  the  stock  yields 
juice  to  the  scion,  the  scion  gives  goodness  to  the  plant,  and  a 
specification  to  the  fruit 

Hall,  harks,  voL  vin.  p.  221.  Chritt  Mystical. 

Were  these  three  supposed  to  be  perfectly  coequal,  and  to  have 
no  essential  dvpcndcncv  one  upon  another,  they  could  not  by  tliese 
Platonists  be  concluded  to  be  any  other  thau  three  co-ordinate 
gods,  having  only  a generic nl  or  ipecifical  identity;  and  so  no 
more  one,  than  three  men  are  one  man. 

Cudworti.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  tv.  fol.  590. 

This  said,  van's  cause  these  priests  no  more  debate; 

They  knew,  vtarr'a  justice  none  could  rre  decide ; 

At  ihat  more  specious  name  they  open  strait. 

And  sacred  rites  uf  fun’ral  ihey  pruvide. 

lhn  enant.  Gondtbert,  Ixxik  ii.  can.  1* 

That  Ihc  soecies  uf  things  to  us  are  nothing  but  the  ranking 
them  under  distinct  names,  according  to  the  complex  idea*  in  us ; 
and  not  according  to  precise,  distinct,  real  essences  in  them,  is 
plain  from  hence,  that  we  find  many  of  the  individuals  that  are 
rank'd  into  one  sort,  call'd  by  one  common  name,  and  so  receiv’d 
as  being  of  one  species,  have  yet  qualities  depending  on  their  real 
constitutions,  as  far  different  one  from  another  as  from  others,  from 
which  they  are  accounted  to  differ  specifically. 

Locke.  Boris,  vol.  i.  fol.  'iOl,  Atones  if  Substances. 

This  general  rale  of  justice  is  always  at  hand,  and  we  carry  it 
about  us  in  uur  own  breasts ; for  this  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
this  rule,  that  by  il  we  may  very  easily  discern  all  the  specialities 
of  our  duty,  without  looking  abroad,  or  having  recourse  to  exter- 
nal instructions. 

Scott.  Christian  Life , part  iii.  ch.  ix.  fol.  609. 

The  wifjx«£nr«,  and  interior  generation,  are  two  specialities 
taught  by  the  Catholics,  aud  heavily  complained  of  by  your 
frieud  Dr.  Whitby,  as  unscxiptural  definitions. 
h'aterland.  harks , vuL  i.  p.  229.  A Defence  of  tome  Querist. 

#n"jSI. 

What  assistance  I received  from  them,  was  made  known  in 
general  to  the  public  in  the  origiual  proposals  for  this  work,  and 
the  particulars  are  specified  at  tbe  conclusion  of  it. 

Pope.  Postscript  cn  Homer  t Odyssey, 

And  to  talk  of  specifick  differences  in  uature,  without  reference 
to  general  ideuB  and  names,  is  to  talk  unintelligibly. 

Locke,  harks,  vol.  i.  fob  201.  Aiwiri  of  Substances. 

In  short,  the  specification  of  our  worship,  and  the  right  direction 
of  it,  are  uvarly  concerned  in  this  doctrine. 
h'aterland.  harks , vol.  V.  p.  27.  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 

Tho'  the  Divine  nature  abounds  with  innumerable  virtues  and 
perfection**,  yet  ’tis  impossible  for  us,  by  our  own  natural  light,  to 
discover  any  other  of  them  than  those  of  which  he  himself  hath 
imprinted  some  specimens  upon  created  beings. 

Scott.  Christian  life , part  ii.  ch.  VI.  fol.  306. 

Who  truth  from  specious  falsehood  can  divide, 

Has  all  the  gownsman's  skill  without  their  pride. 

Dryden.  Absalom  and  Achitvphel. 

To  these  considerations  may  be  added,  that  we  are  commanded 
to  walk  decently  or  speciously,  which  implies  a regard  to  men's 
opinion.  Barrow.  Sermon  12  voL  ii.  p.  292. 

I know  what  may  be  said  speciously  enough  to  persuade,  that 
such  an  increase  of  dominion  would  not  have  augmented,  but 
would  rather  have  weakened  tbe  power  of  France. 

Lord  Bohngbroke.  Works,  vol.  hr.  p.  95.  On  History,  letter  8. 

After  he  [Gainsborough]  had  invented  a new  specie t of  dra- 
matic painting,  in  which  probably  he  will  never  lie  equalled,  and 
had  stored  his  mind  with  infinite  materials  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate the  domestic  oral  familiar  scene*  of  common  life,  which  were 
generally,  and  ought  to  have  been  always,  the  subject  of  his 
pencil ; he  very  imprudently,  or  rather  presumptuously, attempted 
the  great  historical  style,  for  which  his  previous  habits  had  by  no 
means  prepared  him. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  harks,  vol.  ii.  p.  163.  Discourse  14. 

The  non-payment  of  these  is  an  injur,',  for  which  the  proper 
remedy  is  by  action  of  debt,  to  comjiel  the  performance  of  the 
contract  and  recover  the  specifiexsl  sum  due. 

Btackstvsse.  Commentaries,  VuL  iii.  book  lii.ch.  ix.  p,  155. 

Here  the  intended  punishment  is  explained  specifically,  that  is, 
with  its  circumstance*. 

h'arburtan.  Works,  voL  ir.  p.  342.  The  Divine  Legation. 
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SPEC  IKS.  A specificates*  of  a few  improvement!  will  add  but  litlle  to  the 

— *ura  of  my  transgressions. 

8PKCK-  AW.  Works , vol.  it.  p.  271*  On  /A*  Ihrivrnsiy  of  Oxford 

LINlAt  We  are  thankful  to  the  adversary  that  he  hath  invited  ua  to 

meet  him  on  such  advantageous  ground,  by  computing  what  may 
justly  be  deemed  the  most  indefinite  of  the  Scripture  prophecies, 
with  the  best  specimen  of  the  power  of  aceideut  for  the  completion 
of  pcophecy  which  tua  extensive  readme  could  produce. 

Hanley.  Sermon  17.  voLii.  p.  75. 

I propose  next  to  describe  the  epenous  or  decent  man.  By  the 
decent  man,  1 mean  him  who  governs  all  hi*  action*  by  appear* 
uncm.  liilptn.  Sermon  5.  sol.  i.  p.  51. 

SPECK,  n.  A.  S.  rpeccr ; morula , lab**,  noia  , 

Speck,  r.  In  spot,  a blot,  a blemish,  a mark ; D. 

Speckle,  n.  f apickelm;  macuiii  dtifinguere,  raric- 

Spe'ckle,  r.  J gar*,  to  distinguish,  to  diversify  or 
variegate  with  spot*.  Spot  is  that  which  is  ip  it  or 
thrown  out,  and  tpeck  may  have  the  same  meaning. 
See  Speak. 

A small  spot,  (distinguished  by  colour  from  the 
surface  it  is  u{x>n.) 

Speckle,  the  diminutive  of  tpeck. 

Lika  him  that  wand' ring  in  the  bathos  thick. 

Tredes  on  the  adder  with  his  rachlesse  foote. 

Rend  for  wrath  dwelling  her  speckled  neck, 

Dismay'd,  genes  back  all  sodenly  for  fere. 

Surrey.  Ftryil.  Mn ets,  book  it. 

Oft  stooping  to  support 

Each  flow  of  slender  stalk,  whose  head  though  gay 
Carnation,  purple,  asure,  or  sped  with  gold, 

Hong  drooping  uttsustoin'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  is*  v.  427. 

But  *in  these  an  little  bodies,  (nay  pricked  and  * petit  rather 
than  bodies  indeed,)  how  can  one  comprehend  the  reiiwn,  the 
power,  and  the  inexplicable  perfection  that  nature  bad  therein 
showed  ? How  hath  she  bestowed  all  the  five  sen***  in  a gnat  ? 

Holland.  I' limit,  book  xi.  ch.  iu 
Therewith  enrag’d  she  loudly  gan  to  bray, 

And  turning  fierce  her  speckled  taile  mlvannat. 

Threat' oing  he*  angrie  sting,  him  to  dismay. 

Spen* tr.  Fame  Queen*.  book  i.  can.  L 
For  at  his  wonted  time  in  that  came  place 
An  huge  great  reqient,  all  with  speckles  jiide. 

To  drench  himaclfe  in  moorish  slime  did  trace, 

There  from  the  boy  ling  heate  himseli'e  to  hide. 

Id.  FsrgiL  Gnat. 

With  vinegre  alone,  it  [Cumin]  cureth  the  hlacke  spot*  and 
rtwoi/rt  appearing  in  any  part  of  the  bodie,  if  the  plare  be  bathed 
tnrrewith.  Holland.  Plinie,  book  XX.  ch.  tsf. 

When  I some  antique  jar  behold. 

Or  white,  or  bine,  or  sped'd  with  gold  ; 

Vessel*  so  pure,  and  so  refin'd. 

Appear  the  types  of  woman-kind. 

Ony.  Tn  a Lady.  Epistle  13. 

Here  wc  struck  ground  with  sixty-five  fathom  of  line,  the 
bottom  consisting  of  gTry  sand,  with  black  speds. 

Anrm.  Foyayet,  book  ii.  ch.  vii.  p.  291. 

T)> is  probability  is  increased  by  the  hill*  that  bounded  it 
toward  the  land,  being  covered  with  thick  snow,  when  those  toward 
the  tea,  or  where  we  lav,  had  not  a speck  remaining  on  them. 

Cook.  Foyayet,  voL  ii.  book  iv.  ch.  ii.  p.  ML 

The  buahes  toward  the  sea  were  frequented  by  infinite  numbers 
of  a sort  of  moth,  elegantly  speckled  with  red,  black,  and  white. 

Id.  lit.  vol.  vi.  book  ii.  ch.  iii.  p.  250. 

SFECKLTNIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  bo  called  in 
hniitjur  of  Rudolph  Speck  I in,  a wood  engraver.  It 
belnnps  to  the  class  ( rynandria , order  Monandria,  and 
the  natural  family  of  Orchidetc.  Generic  character: 
sepals  connivent,  equal,  distinct;  lateral  ones  saccate  at 
the  base,  and  gibbous  outside;  petals  similar  to  the 
sepals,  hut  much  smaller ; labcilum  free,  conform  to  the 
petals,  saccate  at  the  base;  column  short,  free,  mem- 


branoceously  winged ; anther  one-celled ; pollen  masses 
two,  plano-convex. 

This  consists  of  five  species,  natives  of  America ; they 
are  small,  epiphytical  plants,  with  filiform,  one-leaved 
stems,  coriaceous  leaves,  mid  axillary,  capillary,  few- 
flowered  peduncles.  See  Species. 


SPECTACLE, 
Spe'ctacled, 
SPECTA'CtLAR, 
Spectator, 
Spe'ctatorial, 
Specta'torship, 
Spectatress, 
i sight,  a show  ; an 
Glasses  to  aid  the 


Fr.  spectacle,  speclateur ; It. 
tpHUtcolo , spettatore ; Sp.  eupec- 
taculo , etpeclalor ; Lat.  tptefa- 
yculum;  from  uptciu,  any  tiling 
seen.  See  Species. 

Any  thing  that  may  be  seen, 
or  viewed,  looked  at,  or  beheld ; 
exhibition  to  the  right, 
sight  are  called  apcctaclet. 


SPECK- 

LIN1A. 

SPECTA- 

CLE. 


For  we  ben  mood  a spectacle  to  the  world  and  to  snngelis  and 
to  men.  Wtclif.  \ Corynth.  ch.  iv. 

Poverte  a rpectakel  ia,  a*  thinketh  roe, 

Thurgh  which  he  may  hi*  very  frendes  *ee. 

Chancer.  The  Wf  of  Hat  he t Tale,  V.  678$. 

Such  is  a kynge*  power 
To  make  within  a a bower 
And  work*  such  a miracle 
That  shalbe  a spectacle 
Of  reoowno  and  worldly  fame. 

Shelton.  Why  come  Fir  not  to  Court  t 

And  [be]  thought  no  eyes  of  sufficient  credit  in  such  a matter, 
bat  his  own,  and  ibereigre  came  himself  to  be  acta*  and  *pect«t»r. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  ii.  p.  239. 
Pitifull  spectacle  of  deadly  smart. 

Betide  a bubliug  fountain?  low  she  lay. 

Which  »hee  increased  with  her  Weeding  hart 
And  the  dean*  waves  with  purple  gore  did  ray. 

Spenser.  Fount  Queeme,  book  ii.  can.  1. 
Bhc.  All  tongue*  speake  of  him,  and  the  bleared  sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him. 

Shtdtspeare.  Corudamts,  act  it.  SC  I.  foL  10. 

The  while*  to  me  the  treachour  did  remove 
Ilia  craft ie  engin  ; and,  as  he  had  *ayd, 

Me  leading.  in  a secret  corner  layd, 

The  sod  epectalour  of  my  tragvdte. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  book  ii.  can.  4. 

It  hath  been  said  of  old,  that  play*  are  feasts, 

Poets  the  cooks,  and  the  spectators  guest*  ; 

The  actors,  waiter*. 

Carre.  Of  Mr.  ICiUiam  DavmasU’s  Hay. 


If  thou  stand's!  not  f fh’  stats  of  hanging,  or  of  tome  death 
more  long  in  spectatorship,  and  crueller  in  suffering,  behold  now 
presently,  and  swound  for  what’s  to  come  vpuu  thee. 

Shah t pro  re.  Canola n ns,  act  v.  »c.  2.  fol.  26. 

The  spectacular  sports  were  concluded. 

Htches.  Sermon  30,  p.  4.  Jan.  1681-2. 

Have  ye  no  griefs  at  home  to  fix  you  there ; 

Am  I the  only  object  of  «le*pair  * 

Am  I become  my  people's  common-show. 

Set  op  by  Jove  your  spectacle  of  woe  ? 

Pape.  Hamer.  Iliad,  book  xxiv. 

Two  powers  divine  the  son  of  Atreus  aid, 

Imperial  Juno,  and  the  martial  maid ; 

But  high  in  heaven  they  sit.  and  case  from  far. 

The  tame  spectators  of  his  deeds  of  war. 

Id.  Ii.  book  i* 

I mean  the  fraternity  of  spectators  who  lire  in  the  world  without 
having  any  thing  to  do  in  it ; and  either  by  the  affluence  of  their 
fortunes,  or  lasiuess  of  their  dispositions,  have  no  other  business 
with  the  rest  of  mankind  but  to  look  above  them. 

Spectator,  No.  10. 

But  I must  appeal  to  your  speclntonal  wisdom,  who.  I find, 
have  pa* Red  very  much  oi  your  time  in  the  study  of  women, 
whether  this  is  not  a most  unreasonable  proceeding. 

Id.  No.  492. 
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SPKCTA-  I an  afraid  the  most  charitable  will  hardly  think  it  possible  for 
CLK.  me  to  be  a daily  tpedairet*  of  hti  vice*  without  tacitly  Allowing 
— them,  and  at  last  contenting  to  them. 

SPEC*  The  Idler,  No.  42. 

The  paralytic,  who  can  hold  her  earth, 

~ 1 But  cannot  play  then,  borrow*  a friend's  hand. 

To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences ; and  sits 
Spectatret*  both  and  epeetaeie,  a sod 
And  ailent  cipher,  while  her  proxy  plays. 

Otwper.  The  Tnk, 

SPECTRE,  Fr.  spectre;  It • ipHtro ; Sp.  cepectro ; 
Lat  tpectrum,  from  speccre,  to  see.  See  Species. 

Any  thing  seen  ; a vision,  on  apparition ; a fantaam, 
a ghost  or  spirit. 

Thus  pass’d  the  night  ao  fool,  till  naming  fait 
Cane  forth  with  pilgrim  steps  in  amice  gray; 

Who  with  her  radiant  finger  still’d  the  roar 
Of  thunder,  chas'd  the  clouds,  and  laid  the  winds, 

And  grisly  tpeciret,  which  the  fiend  had  rais’d 
To  tempt  the  Sou  of  Qo<l  with  terrors  dire. 

Mitlon.  Paradite  Regained,  book  IV.  L 423. 

The  ghosts  of  traitors  from  the  bridge  descend, 

VY ith  bold  fanatic  eptetre*  to  rejoice : 

About  the  fire  into  a dance  they  bend, 

And  sing  their  sabbath  notes  with  feeble  voice 

Dryden,  Aimut  MirabMs. 

Com’st  thou  alive  to  view  the  Stygian  bounds, 

Where  the  wan  tpectret  walk  eternal  rounds ; 

Nor  fear'st  the  dark  and  dismal  way  to  tread. 

Throng’d  with  pale  ghosts,  familiar  with  the  dead  ? 

Pope.  Homer-  Odyuey,  book  xi. 

- Rous'd  from  tbeir  slum  bees. 

In  grim  array  tbe  grisly  tpeefree  rise, 

Grin  horrible,  and,  obstinately  sullen. 

Paaa  and  repass,  bush'd  at  the  foot  of  night. 

Blair.  The  Ora ve. 

Spectre,  the  ghost  of  a deceased  person,  or  a super- 
natural being,  rendered  visible  to  human  sight 

It  is  well  known  that  there  has  been  a great  deal  of 
controversy  respecting  the  reality  of  spectra)  apparitions. 
The  advocates  of  it  plead  the  universality  of  the  belief ; 
and  profess  to  adduce  evidence  affording  rational  and 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  adoption  of  it.  Those  who 
espouse  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  maintain  that 
the  prevalence  of  the  idea  merely  proves  the  prevalence 
of  human  weakness,  ignorance,  and  superstition;  and 
Unit  all  the  instances  brought  to  establish  it  may  be 
resolved  into  fraud,  credulity,  or  pure  physical  causes. 
They  allege  that  immaterial  beings  cannot  be  made 
objects  of  sense ; that  the  narratives  concerning  them 
are  almost  invariably  incongruous  and  improbable,  and 
that  there  scarcely  ever  appears  on  the  face  of  them  a 
sufficient  cause  why  such  a violation  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  should  be  allowed.  They  observe  that 
such  manifestations  are  generally  said  to  foe  made  in  the 
night,  though  no  rational  reason  can  be  given  why  they 
should  not  equally  or  even  preferably  occur  during  the 
day ; and  they  are  usually  seen  by  ignorant,  credulous, 
or  enthusiastic  persons  ; precisely  those  who  are  strongly 
predispose! I to  believe  in  them.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  the  above  arguments  are  weighty;  and,  in  fact, 
conclusive  against  a vast  majority  of  the  cases  that  have 
been  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  doctrine ; still, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  are  applicable  iu  every 
instance  Abstractedly  speaking,  there  is  nothing  absurd 
or  impossible  in  the  supposition  that  a spectral  illusion 
may  be  caused  by  a direct  interference  of  Providence 
for  promoting  some  important  purpose ; and  there  are 
a few  instances  on  record  of  which  it  seems  difficult  to 


give  any  other  solution,  provided  the  (acts  are  correctly  SPEC- 
slated.  The  whole,  as  was  observed  under  Apparition,  TRB. 
resolves  itself  into  a question  of  evidence.  The  aggre 
gate  amount  of  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  the  hypo- 
thesis is  not  very  considerable ; but  there  is  perhaps 
enough  to  justify  a prudent  and  pious  man  in  suspending 
his  judgment,  and  refraining  from  pronouncing  a dog- 
matic decision  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

There  is  sufficient  scope  for  curiosity  in  tracing  tile 
cause  of  such  spectral  phenomena  as  are  confessedly 
mere  illusions,  referable  either  to  natural  and  physical 
causes,  or  to  fraudulent  contrivance.  Among  those 
belonging  to  the  former  class,  some  very  remarkable 
ones  have  been  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  optical  decep- 
tions, originating  in  a peculiar  refraction,  or  reflection, 
or  both  combined.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Hartz  dis- 
trict, in  Germany,  had  for  ages  believed  in  a gigantic 
Spectre,  said  to  appear  at  sunrise  on  the  summits  of 
mountains  near  the  Brocken.  The  supposed  phantom 
was,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  discovered  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  projection  of  the  spectator's 
own  shadow  upon  the  clouds  or  mist.  The  following 
extract  from  the  account  given  by  M.  Haue,  who 
appears  to  have  first  discovered  tbe  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, will  place  the  matter  in  a clearer  light. 

“ After  having  been  here  (on  the  Brocken)  for  the 
thirtieth  time,  and  having  procured  information  respect- 
ing the  above-mentioned  atmospheric  phenomenon,  I 
was  at  length  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  it.  The  sun  rose  about  four  o'clock,  and  the 
atmosphere  being  quite  serene  towards  the  east,  his  rays 
could  pass  without  any  obstruction  over  the  Hcin- 
richshohe.  In  the  south-west,  however,  towards  the 
Achtermannshohe,  a brisk  west  wind  carried  before  it 
thin  transparent  vapours,  which  were  not  yet  condensed 
into  thick  heavy  clouds.  About  a quarter  past  four  I 
went  towards  the  inn,  and  looked  round  to  see  whether 
the  atmosphere  would  permit  me  to  have  a free  pro- 
spect to  the  south-west,  when  I observed,  at  a very  great 
distance  towards  the  Achtermannshohe,  a human  figure 
of  a monstrous  size.  A violent  gust  of  wind  having 
almost  carried  away  my  hat,  1 clapped  my  Laud  to  it,  by 
moving  my  arm  towards  my  bead,  and  the  colossal 
figure  did  the  same.  The  pleasure  which  I felt  on  this 
discovery  can  hardly  be  described;  for  I had  already 
walked  many  a weary  step  in  the  hope  of  seeing  this 
shadowy  image,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  my  curi- 
osity. I immediately  made  another  movement  by  bend- 
ing my  body,  and  the  colossal  figure  before  me  repeated 
it.  I was  desirous  of  doing  the  same  tiling  once  more, 
but  my  colossus  had  vanished.  I remained  in  the  same 
position  waiting  to  see  whether  it  would  return,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  it  again  made  its  appearance  in  the  Ach- 
tenuannshohe.  I paid  my  respects  to  it  a second  time, 
and  iL  did  the  same  to  me.  I then  called  the  landlord 
of  the  Brocken,  and  having  both  taken  the  same  position 
which  1 had  taken  alone,  we  looked  towards  the  Aeb- 
termamtshohe,  but  saw  nothing.  We  had  not,  however, 
stood  long,  when  firo  such  colossal  figures  were  formed 
over  the  above  eminence,  which  repeated  our  compliment 
by  bending  their  bodies  as  we  did,  after  which  they 
vanished.” 

Similar  phenomena  are  doubtless  often  exhibited  iu 
mountainous  districts,  where  the  localities  arc  favour- 
able. The  writer  of  this  article  has  seen  the  shadows 
of  persons  earning  torches  in  a foggy  night  distinctly 
portraved  upon  the  mist,  iu  an  upright  position,  and 
5 h 2 
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SPEC-  magnified  to  a gigantic  stature.  Some  years  ago,  two 
TRR.  peasants  on  the  borders  of  K naresborough  forest 
asserted  that  they  saw  oil  an  adjoining  eminence  an 
army  of  soldiers,  which  went  through  various  evolutions, 
and  then  vanished.  There  seemed  no  reason  to  question 
the  veracity  of  the  relators:  what  they  saw  was  pro- 
bably a refracted  and  reflected  image  of  a number  of 
persons  at  a distance,  magnified  by  their  fears  into  a 
large  army.  The  phantom  ship,  popularly  termed  by 
sailors  the  Flying  Dutchman,  is  not  improbably  an 
apparition  of  the  same  class.  At  least  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  seamen  may  occasionally  see  a reflection  of  their 
own  ship,  or  a refracted  image  of  a distant  one,  and  as 
those  images  appear  to  move  in  a direction  opposite  to 
that  of  their  prototypes,  they  of  course  seem  to  possess 
the  supernatural  attribute  of  sailing  in  the  wind's  eye ; 
a regular  adjunct  to  the  stories  about  the  phantom  frigate. 

The  second  class  of  illusions,  namely,  those  origina- 
ting in  physical  causes,  and  connected  with  a morbid  or 
excited  state  of  the  body  or  mind,  doubtless  constitutes 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  whole.  Many  of  the 
recorded  stories  of  apparitions  ore  evidently  feverish 
dreams  or  attacks  of  the  nightmare.  In  the  latter  the 
impressions  arc  frequently  so  vivid,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  actual  locality  oo  strong,  that  the  vulgar  in 
many  countries  are  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  a super- 
natural visitation.  It  is  easily  recognised  in  many  of  the 
narratives  of  the  Romish  hagiology  : for  example,  in  the 
life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  we  are  told  that  he  frequently 
had  a vision  of  an  Indian  lying  uponhis  chest,  whom 
he  could  not  shake  off*.  This  is  regarded  by  his  biogra- 
phers as  a presage  of  his  missionary  expedition ; but 
there  are  few  modern  physiologists  who  would  hesitate 
to  attribute  it  to  a natural  cause.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, Spectral  illusions  are  presented  to  individuals 
while  perfectly  awake,  and  even  fully  conscious  that 
there  is  nothing  really  supernatural  in  the  phenomena 
witnessed  by  them.  Sometimes  they  may  be  traced  to 
mental  excitement,  but  more  frequently  to  a morbid 
state  of  the  circulation,  or  of  the  nervous  system.  Many 
curious  and  well-authenticated  instances  are  given  in 
Dr.  Hibbert’s  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Apparition*. 
The  doctor's  theory  is,  that  Spectres  of  this  description 
are  mere  revivals  of  past  impressions  upon  the  nervous 
system,  rendered  vivid  by  disease  or  excitement  of  the 
mind ; bearing,  in  fact,  a certain  analogy  to  dreams, 
which  it  is  well  known  are  in  most  cases  repetitions  of 
ideas  previously  presented  to  the  mind.  When  impres- 
sions of  this  sort  are  strong — ignorant,  credulous,  and 
enthusiastic  persons  are  sufficiently  prone  to  regard 
them  as  realities ; and  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
ghost  stories  on  record  may  be  readily  traced  to  this 
source.  In  the  well  known  instance  of  the  apparition 
seen  by  Tasso,  and  a number  of  similar  ones,  there 
was  probably  a combination  of  physical  derangement 
with  mental  aberration.  Opium  and  spirituous  liquors 
frequently  produce  analogous  results.  Patients  labour- 
ing under  dclirittm  tremens,  brought  on  by  habitual 
intoxication,  almost  invariably  fancy  that  they  see 
Spectres. 

Many  of  the  stories  of  apparitions  on  record  afford 
good  reason  to  believe  that  those  who  profess  to  have 
witnessed  them  were  the  dupes  of  some  fraudulent  con* 
trivanoe.  The  spirits  exhibited  by  the  Sicilian  necro- 
mancer to  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  his  companions  are, 
with  great  probability,  supposed  by  Mr.  Roscoe  to  have 
been  effects  of  a magic  lantern,  or  some  similar  appa- 


ratus. About  thirty  yeans  ago,  a wizard,  residing  in  the  ^PEC- 
wild  district  called  Rombald's  Moor,  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  was  frequently  applied  to  by  his  credulous  spECU- 
neighbours  to  discover  thieves  and  other  offenders.  The  LARI  A* 
consulting  parties  were  placed  under  a coverlet  in  a «■-' 

dark  room,  with  a small  aperture  to  look  through  ; and 
all  concurred  in  stating  that  they  saw  figures  analogous 
to  the  objects  of  their  inquiries.  It  was  supposed,  by 
the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  community,  that  the 
conjuror  extracted  as  much  information  from  his  cus- 
tomers as  they  were  able  to  give,  and  contrived  to 
exhibit,  by  means  of  a magic  lantern  or  phantasmagoria, 
such  figures  as  he  thought  suitable,  and  which  in  fact 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  passing  off  as  portraits 
of  unknown  persons.  The  strange  sights  and  sounds 
at  Woodatock,  alter  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  which 
terrified  the  parliamentary  commissioners  out  of  their 
senses,  and  are  gravely  narrated  by  Dr.  Plot  os  un- 
doubtedly supernatural,  were  eventually  discovered  to  be 
the  contrivance  of  Joseph  Collins;  who,  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  secret  passages  of  the  house,  and 
various  chemical  processes  not  generally  known,  and 
having,  as  a royalist,  no  great  affection  for  the  com- 
missioners, or  the  business  of  confiscation  on  which 
they  came,  adopted  this  method  of  getting  rid  of  them. 

A plentiful  collection  of  analogous  instances  might  be 
made  from  the  lives  of  Romish  saints,  especially  those 
of  Spain  and  Portugal ; indeed,  in  many  cases,  the 
fraud  is  so  clumsily  concealed  that  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  perceiving  the  process  actually  employed. 

SPECTRUM,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Orthopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  setaceous,  often  very 
numerously  jointed;  palpi  subeylindrreal  ; labium 
quadrifid,  its  external  divisions  the  longest;  head  oval, 
rather  oblique;  body  very  long,  cylindrical  or  filiform; 
thorax  cylindrical,  its  second  segment  much  elongated ; 
elytra  very  short,  sometimes  deficient;  legs  long, 
slender,  and  for  apart. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  family  Mantida  of 
Lamarck,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  others  of  the 
same  division  by  the  cylindrical  form  of  its  body,  which 
often  resembles  apiece  of  stick,  and  is  sometimes  almost 
as  fine  as  a thread.  The  elytra  of  the  three  species 
which  have  wings  ore  very  short,  and  the  inner  edge  of 
the  wing  itself  is  more  coriaceous  than  its  other  part. 

They  are  all  natives  of  either  the  continent  or  isles  of 
India,  and  S.  Gigas  may  be  taken  as  their  type.  The 
second  division  is  entirely  wingless,  and  includes  five 
species,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  South  America  or 
the  West  Indies,  excepting  one.  S.  Bossii,  which  is 
found  in  Italy  and  in  the  south  of  France,  and  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  this  section. 

See  Lamarck,  Hiatoirc  Nolurelle  det  Anitnaui  sans 
Vertebres . 

SPECULARIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Heister,  from  the  ancient  name  of  one  of  the  species. 

Speculum  Veneris,  or  Venus's  Looking-glass.  It  be- 
longs to  the  class  Pentandria,  order  Monogynia,  and 
the  natural  family  of  Campanulacea.  Generic  cha- 
racter : calyx  five-lobed  ; tube  long,  prismatic  ; corolla 
rotate,  five-lobed ; stamens  five ; filaments  short,  mem- 
branous, and  pilose  ; anthers  longer  th;in  the  filaments; 
style  inclosed ; stigmas  three,  filiform  ; capsule  long, 
prismatic,  three-celled,  dehiscing  by  three  valves  at  apex, 
or  a little  above  the  middle ; seeds  rather  compre-sed, 
shining. 
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SPECU-  This  genus,  which  is  separated  from  Campanula , 
LA^!A‘  contains  seven  known  species;  they  are  all  annual 
8PE0U>  P^nta,  natives  of  Europe  and  America,  with  alternate 
LATE,  leaves,  and  terminal  and  axillary  blue,  white,  or  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  8.  tptrulum  is  the  common  Venus* $ 
Looking-glau  of  the  gardens,  aud  8.  hybrida  is  a native 
of  Britain. 


SPE'CULATE,  t>.  Fr.  sprculer,  tpeculairt;  It. 
Specu  la'tion,  specolare  ; Sp.  specular  ; Lat. 

Spa'cui.vnsT,  specu  lari,  to  see,  to  view.  See 

Speculative,  Species. 

Speculatively,  > To  see,  to  view,  to  look  out 
Spe'cular,  or  about ; to  observe,  to  con- 

SpeCulator,  sider,  to  contemplate  ; to  look, 

Spf/culatory,  or  search,  or  examine  into,  to 

Spe'culum.  form  or  frame  theories;  to  look 

forward  to  consequences ; to  try,  venture,  risk,  or  ha- 
zard, to  form  or  frame  schemes,  upon  a view  or  prospect 
(*c.)  of  beneficial  or  profitable  results. 

Lat.  specu  laris;  Fr.  speculaire ; that  may  be  seen 
into  or  through,  transparent ; aiding  or  helping  the 
sight. 


Such  wisdom,  that  in  her  live*  speculation  ; 

Such  goodness  that  in  her  simplicity  triumphs. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  p.  419. 

[They]  understood  not  Plato  when  he  said  that  man  doth  estrsssm 
asp*cere ; for  thereby  was  not  meant  to  gape,  or  look  upward  with 
the  eye,  but  to  here  his  thoughts  sublime  ; and  not  only  to  behold, 
but  speculate  their  nature,  with  the  eye  of  the  understanding. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  book  iv.  ch.  i. 

But  now  to  goc  on  still  with  our  astro logie  and  /peculation  of 
heaven  us  wee  hare  begun. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  book  xvili.  eh.  xxviii. 


For  speculation  turnes  not  to  it  wife. 

Till  it  hath  trauail’d  and  is  married  them 
Where  it  may  see  it  wife  : this  is  not  strange  at  all. 

Shahtpeare.  Trwlut  and  Crettida,  act  lit-  sc.  3.  fob  93* 

" No,  when  light  wing'd  toyc* 

■Of  fealhcT’d  Cupid  seele  with  wanton  dulnesso 
My  rpeeu/attMt  and  offic’d  instrument, 

That  my  disports  corrupt,  and  taint  my  businesse. 

Let  house-wtuet  make  a skillet  of  my  helme, 

And  all  indigne,  and  base  adue  untie*, 

Maks  head  against  my  estimation. 

Id.  Othello,  act  i.  sc.  3.  foL  315. 
Ton  teach  (though  we  learn  not)  a thing  unknown 
To  our  late  times,  the  use  of  specular  stone, 

Through  which  all  things  within  without  were  shown. 

Dow**.  7b  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 

Look  once  more  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount. 
Westward  much  nearer  by  south-west. 

Milton.  fhsradise  Regained,  book  iv.  I.  233. 

Although  lapidaries  and  questuary  enquirers  affirm  it,  yet  the 
writers  of  minerals  and  natural  speculators  are  of  another  belief, 
conceiving  the  stones  which  bear  this  name  [toad-stone]  to  be  a 
mineral  concretion. 

Sir  nomas  Brown,  Vulgar  Errcurs,  book  iii.  eh.  xiu. 

My  privileges  are  an  ubiquitary.  circumambulatory.  speculator^, 
interrogatory,  redargutory  immunity  over  all  the  privy  lodgings. 

Caw.  Cerium  Bntannicum,  p.  627. 

For  who  would  not  more  readily  learn  to  draw,  by  artting  a 
good  picture  before  him,  than  by  merely  speculating  upon  the  laws 
of  perspective.  Barrow.  Sermon  5.  vol.  li.  p.  126. 

Furthermore  Aristotle  declares,  that  this  speculation  concerning 
the  Mty,  does  constitute  a particular  science  by  itwlf,  distinct 
from  those  other  speculative  sciences  of  physiology,  sad  the  pure 
mathematic ks.  so  that  there  are  all  in  aU,  three  speculative  sciences, 
distinguished  by  thvir  several  objects,  physiology,  the  pure  ma- 
tbematicks,  sad  theology  or  mcUphjkicas. 

Cud  Worth.  Intel  lee  I uni  System,  book  i.  ch.  iv.  foL  416. 

Divan  other  instances  might  be  produced,  to  manifest  the  re* 


quiaiteness  aud  luUaiitagcumnec*  of  some  knowledge  in  mathe-  SPECU* 
in  slicks  to  a eptcu/altve  naturalist.  LATE. 

Boyle.  Haris,  vol.  iii.  fol.  431,  The  Usefulness  of  Maihematichs,  — 

epuyn 

For  if  the  light  of  reason  may  itwlf  be  extinguished,  much  more  ' * 

may  tlu?  voice  of  conscience  be  drowned  ; which  being  a practical  ' ■ 
principle,  is  perpetually  Warred  upon  by  cur  lusts,  and  passions, 
aud  sinful  habits;  whereas  the  other  being  a more  speculative 
power,  hath  ao  contrary  in  the  mind  of  man  to  struggle  with. 

Atterbury.  Sermon  4.  vol.  iv.  p.  H9. 


It  may  be  thought  that  in  the  three  first  chapters,  I have  die* 
cours'd  more  speculative  than  'tis  fit  in  a book  that  is  design’d  for 
common  use  and  edification. 

Scott.  Christian  Lift.  Preface. 

. ...  Thy  sp'cuiar  orb 

Apply  to  wall-disscctcd  kernels  ; lo  I 
Strange  forms  arise,  in  each  a little  plant 
Unfolds  its  boughs;  observe  the  slender  threads 
Of  first  beginning  trees,  their  roots,  their  leaves, 
la  narrow  seeds  describ'd. 

Philips.  Cider,  book  i 

The  object  in  our  ease  served  for  a specular  body,  to  reflect  that 
colour  to  the  eye ; and  you  (must)  not  bo  startled,  Pyrophilua, 
that  I should  venture  to  say,  that  a rough  aud  coloured  object 
may  serve  for  a speculum,  to  reflect,  Ac. 

Boyle.  Moths,  vol.  i.  p.  693. 

Whatever  preference  therefore,  in  speculation,  he  might  give  to 
the  republican  form,  he  could  not,  with  these  principles,  be  practi- 
cally an  enemy  to  the  government  of  kings. 

Horsley . Sermon  44.  Appendix,  vol.  iii.  p.  325. 

Sodden  fortunes,  indeed,  are  sometimes  made  in  such  places,  by 
whst  is  called  the  trade  of  speculation.  The  enecutotive  me  reliant 
exercises  no  one  regular  established  or  well-known  branch  uf 
business. 

Smith.  Health  of  Sat  tons,  vol.  i.  book  i.  ch.  x.  [V  155. 

The  very  ingenious  epeculatist,  Mr.  Hume,  seems  to  wish  as  well 
as  think,  that  aa  death  is  unavoidable  by  the  political  os  well  os 
the  animal  body,  tlic  British  constitution  may  die  in  the  arms  of 
despotism. 

Knar.  Works,  vol  v.  pu  349.  The  Spirit  of  Despotism. 
Fresh  confidence  the  speculatist  takes 
From  ev’rv  hair-brain *d  proselyte  he  makes  ; 

And  therefore  prints. 

Cowper.  Progress  of  Errostr. 

- Now  roves  the  eye ; 

And,  posted  on  this  speculative  height, 

Exults  in  its  command. 

Id.  The  Task,  book  i. 

For  conscience  either  signifies,  speculatively , the  judgment  w« 
pass  of  things  upon  whatever  principles  v«  chance  to  have  ; and 
then  it  is  only  opinion,  a very  unable  judge  and  divider. 

I Car  bur  tun.  Works,  vol.  xi.  p.  85.  Comment,  on  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man. 


SPEED,  v.  D.  tpotd,  tpoedtn,  fettinatio , 

Speed,  n.  fatinarc , (derived  by  Kilian  from 

Speeder,  n.  the  Gr.  tnroverf, haste.)  A. S. sped. 
Speedful,  a progress  or  proceeding,  good 
Spb'edfully,  >spred  or  success,  the  event,  an 
Spe'edless,  effect  or  bringing  a thing  to  pass  ; 
Speedy,  ttped-ati,  rpvdian,  to  go  forward  or 

Spe'edily,  proceed,  to  have  good  epecd  or  suc- 

Spe'eoiskss.  cess,  to  prosper.  See  Somner. 
Skinner  says,  perhaps  from  the  It  » pc  dire ; Lat  trpe- 
dire. 

To  go  forward,  to  move,  to  come  to  an  issue  or  event, 
to  fare ; to  proceed,  to  advance;  to  get  an  advantage; 
to  cause  lo  succeed,  lo  aid  or  assist ; to  proceed  to  the 
desired  event,  to  a prosperous  issue,  without  hinderance 
or  opposition,  easily,  swiftly,  quickly,  expeditiously, 
hastily, — with  quick,  swift,  or  fast  motion ; to  hasten, 
to  despatch. 

Crislyne  were  of  ye  Saracen*  anonfwtr  «j fset. 

And  vor  ft  Saracen*  were  ywar,  hem  t petite  wel  )n>  bet. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  396. 
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SHF.E1X,  \V  hen  Robert  uuh  & win*,  How  J*  eonwfi'.e  jede, 

- To  be  holy  hind  him  list,  A fuler  gan  him  tpe-le. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  67. 

Alto  )>o  duke  Htnr)'  with  hi*  CaAm  jwle, 

With  help  of  Nonnundic,  ho  better  mot  he  ipede. 

Id.  p.  109 

Spar  hit  nat  anil  bow  shall.  tpedr  be  betere. 

Pur*  P tankman.  /iron,  fol.  59. 

If  it  bihowth  to  hiiue  glow  it  ipedith  not.  but  I schal  come  to 
the  viaioun*  and  to  the  reuelacuiuns  of  the  Lord. 

With/.  2 Corjnlk.  ch.  xii. 

Alio  things  ben  feflul  to  me.  btd  not  alle  thingin  ton  *prdeful. 

Id.  1 Caryvlk.  ch.  TL 

And  bioeche  if  in  ony  mauer  sum  tyme  1 haoe  a rpedi  weie  in 
the  wille  of  God  to  come  to  ghuu. 

kL  Kemayne,  ch.  i. 

The  single  man  which  re  yet  to  wedde. 

And  not  the  wed«kd  man.  thus  I rede. 

To  warms  him  now  hi*  i«  too  fane  tptdde. 

It  is  too  late  him  to  fbrbcdde. 

Chaucer,  The  Remedie  of  Loot,  p.  542. 

1 shall  amtate  at  last  to  *H«wc  and  to  rpnirn,  whan  I hauefirsto 
intended,  ami  amorured  to  thy  reasons,  by  which®  thou  art  rooued, 
for  I asko  why  thou  wen  cat.  that  thilke  reason*  of  hem  that  aa- 
aoilen  this  quuatioo,  ne  bra  not  tpedfuii  inongh  ne  sufficient. 

Id.  Boecuu.  De  Cmmiatime,  houk  V. 

Moche  more  than  the  thvnges  been  absolute,  and  quick*  fro  all 
(abates  or  affections  of  bodies,  as  God  or  his  impel*,  ntt  folowen 
not  in  diseemyng  thyoge*  obiect  fro  without  forth,  but  thri  accuin- 
pliahcn  and  tp*d*ni  the  deed—  of  hir  thought.  Id  lb. 

This  like  smant  anon  right  out  yede. 

And  his  numter  shette  the  dore  aac>n. 

And  to  hir  labour  epedity  they  gon. 

Id.  The  Ckanunee  Vemannet  Tale,  T.  16609. 
And  netheka  great  diligence 
Thei  aetten  vp  thilke  did*, 

And  spillen  more  than  thei  tprdr. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am,  book  if. 

For  I was  further  fW>  my  lone 
Than  erthe  is  from  the  Kronen  abouc. 

And  for  to  speak*  of  any  opede 
So  wiste  I mo  none  other  rede. 

But  aa  it  wore  a man  forsake.  Id  1L  book  L 

Which  Conctancius,  after  he  had  in  doe  maner  tpnU  the  nedys 
of  the  eropyre,  as  in  aubduyng  this  lando  of  Brytaync,  aa  before  is 
aayde,  ho  retourned  agavn  to  Rome. 

Fabym.  Cronycle,  ch.  lxvii. 

And  I [Thorpe]  said,  Sir,  ajrn*  I may  not  nowe  otherwysM*  be 
beleucd  but  by  swrarynge,  I perceyue  (aa  Augustine  saithc!  that 
it  is  not  rptdefuH  that  ye  that  ahold  be  my  toothers  aholde  not 
tolcue  mo;  therefore  I am  redy  by  the  worde  of  God,  (as  the 
Luroc  commaunded  me  by  hia  worde,)  to  swears. 

Slate  Trial*.  H Henry  IP,  rol.  i.  p.  210. 

' Sytho  wee  are  in  al  these  wrvtchednisnaes,  the  more  ncilcfull  and 
necessary  for  tb  is  the  tped'ful  hvlpe  of  Alroyghtyo  Go«I, 

Ftther.  Penitent  ml  Ptalme,  Ptxilm  143.  part  i. 

This  holy*  saerafyee  may  tpedefidly  moue  the  goodness  of  Al- 
mighty God  to  mercy  and  forgiuencs,  and  ia  the  eery  strength  of 
core  {teoaunco.  M lb.  De  Profundi*. 

The  medly  ended,  Hercules 
Did  bring  the  Contauro  bound 
To  priaon ; whereas  Megira 
In  miserie  he  found ; 

For  Lyctis,  tpeedele*  in  his  lust. 

Warner.  Albion'*  England,  book  i.  ch.  ri. 
That  dreadful!  sound  the  hotter’*  hart  did  thrill 
With  such  amsxmrnt,  that  in  bast  he  Aedd, 

No  ever  lookod  baek  for  good  or  ill ; 

And  after  him  eke  fcarefull  Trompa.it  tpedd 

Spemer.  Faerie  Qneene,  book  iii.  can.  10. 
Great  Pan  fur  Syrinx  Bake  bid  tperd  our  plow. 

Btaummt  and  Fletcher.  The  Faithful  Shepher/te**,  act  ii.  BC.  1. 
Speeder  of  night's  spies, 

And  guide  of  alt  her  dreomes  obscurities. 

Chapman.  Homer.  A Hymn*  to  Hermet. 


— — It  obeys  thy  powers,  SPEED* 

And  in  their  ship  returns  the  wuwers.  “ 

,CAaymt<rJt.  Homer.  Odyttey,  book  f.  8PKLL. 

lie,  making  iperdy  way  through  upcracd  ayre, 

And  through  the  world  uf  waters  wide  and  deepe, 

To  Moqjhcu*  house  doth  hastily  repair**. 

Spenser.  Fame  Querne,  book  i.  can.  1 . 

For  which  his  faith  with  her  he  fast  engaged, 

And  thousand  vowes  from  bottoms  of  his  bait. 

That,  *11  so  soon#  as  he  by  wit  or  art 
Could  that  utchievs  whereto  he  did  aspire, 
lie  unto  her  would  tpeedJy  revert. 

Id.  Ib . book  ir.  can.  6. 

- — — ••  - ■■  — 1 ■■  The  sinew  forged  string 

Did  give  a mighty  twang  ; and  forth  the  eager  shaft  did  sing 

(Affecting  tprednew  of  flight)  amongst  the  Achive  throng. 

Chapman,  Hemet*  Iliad,  book  ir. 

All  understanding  Homer’s  intent  was  (as  by  the  tprrdineue  o 
a man's  thought  or  mimic)  to  illustrate  Juno’s  awtftmws  in  hast- 
ing about  the  conunaodemeat  of  Jupiter,  which  waa  utterly  other- 
wise. Id  lb.  book  xr.  Comment . 

Ulysses  hastens  with  a trembling  heart, 

Before  him  steps,  and  beading  draws  the  darti 
Forth  flows  the  blood  ; an  eager  pang  succeods  ; 

Tydides  mounts,  and  to  the  navy  tperd*. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xi. 

He  saw  a young  Indian,  whom  he  judged  to  be  about  nineteen 
or  twenty  years  old.  come  down  from  u tree,  and  he  also  ran  away 
with  such  ipetd  aa  mode  it  hopeless  to  fulluw  him. 

Cook.  Pvyaget,  vcd.  ii.  buck  iii.  eh.  i.  p.  84* 

All  was  now  fulfilled ; and  the  world  was  tperdt/g  to  soe  that 
great  personage,  who  had  boon  more  or  less  expected  through  every 
age  since  the  fall  of  man. 

Gt/pm,  Sermon  15.  vol.  iii.  p.  162. 

SPEET.  Sec  Spit. 

SPELL,  v.  ^ Fr.  eejtrllrr,  to  join  letters  or  syl- 

Sphll,  n.  I tables  together.  Cotgravc.  D. 

Spe  lful,  j epellen,  exptanare t (Kilian,)  CJer. 

Spelling,  n.  J tpcl,  spil , sermo,  eprUen t to  divide  a 
vrord  into  letters  and  syllables;  Wuchter,  who  derives 
the  verb  from  epalUn,  Jindert,  and  the  nouu  from  the 
Or.  TiXuvyJieri. 

A.  S.  epeUian,  to  declare,  to  tell  an  history  or  tale ; 
whence  (by  way  of  metaphor)  our  epeUing  of  syllables  or 
words ; also  to  teach,  instruct,  train  up.  Whence  our 
setting  of  one  a apell,  or  lesson.  Spel, — a story  or  his- 
tory. a speech,  a rumour,  a fable,  a discourse.  Also, 
learning,  doctrine,  knowledge,  teaching.  And  hence  our 
spell,  for  a kind  of  incantation  per  eermoncs  vcl  verba. 

Sumner.  See  Gospcl. 

To  tell,  to  teach,  to  relate;  to  declare,  to  explain,  to 
interpret ; to  learn,  to  read  : to  speak  or  utter  words,  or 
their  separate  and  distinct  syllables  ; to  utter  words  of 
charm  or  inchantment,  ( incantare,  carmen,)  to  charm,  to 
inchant 

A spell, — a tale,  &c.,  a charm  ; a spell  or  lesson,  (as 
Sumner  calls  it,)  i.  e.  a task  to  be  performed  ; a task,  a 
set  portion  of  work  ; a turn,  or  share  of  worL 
Bat  )>at  jnse  lowed  men  vpoo  Inglnh  tellia, 

Right  rtory  can  m*  not  ken,  fw  certeynte  what  *pdli*. 

B.  Brume,  p.  2 5. 

Now  hold  your  mouth  pour  charite, 

Both*.*  knight  and  lady  ire, 

And  hcikcncth  to  my  tPfB, 

Of  baUille  and  chevatnr, 

Of  Iodic*  love  and  dnn-rie, 

Anon  1 well  you  tell. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopm. 

Man  may  «*v  fnl  soih  in  game  and  play. 

Thou  aaysi  ful  iotn,  quod  Roger,  by  my  fay  j 
But  soth  play  quade  *p*l,  aa  the  Fleming  fcuith. 

Id.  The  Coker  Prologue,  r.  4353. 
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Fm.  O she  knew  well, 

t Thy  loue  did  read  by  rote,  that  could  not  »peU. 

SAoAtpeare.  tit/***  and  J*t»et,  fol.  61. 

- i.  If  I read  aught  in  hssrtn, 

Or  heav'u  writ*  aught  of  fate,  by  what  the  stars 
Voluminous,  or  *ini;le  character*, 

In  their  conjuDcJion  met,  girt*  me  to  tpe/f, 

Sorrows,  and  labour's  oj^tonuon,  hate, 

Attend  thee. 

MiUm.r  I'Bradue  Regained,  book  IT.  1.  379. 
And  may  at  last  my  weary  ago 
Find  out  thy  i*oeeful  hermitage. 

The  hairy  gurrn  and  mo«»y  cell. 

Where  1 may  sit  and  rightly  epeii 
Of  every  star  that  huav’n  doth  shew, 

And  every  herb  that  sipa  the  dew  ; 

Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

Id.  II  Penterom,  L 167. 

■ A better  senator  ne’er  held 

The  helm  of  Rome,  when  gowns  not  arms  repell’d 
The  fierce  Epirot  and  the  African  bold, 

Whether  to  settle  peace,  or  to  unfold 
The  drift  of  hollow  states  hard  to  be  tpe/rd. 

Id.  7h  Sir  Henry  feme,  I.  2. 
Cries  the  stall-reader.  Bless  me ! what  a word  on 
A title-page  is  this  1 and  some  in  file 
Stand  tpeUing  false,  while  one  might  walk  to  Mile 
End  Green.  Id.  ft. 

And,  as  the  old  swain  said,  she  can  unlock 
The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numming  *prU, 

If  she  be  right  invok’d  in  warbled  song. 

Id.  Comes,  1.  862. 

Which  doon,  tie  balmcs  and  herbes  thereto  apply de, 

And  evermore  with  mightic  tpeU  them  cbarnul; 

That  m short  space  he  has  them  qualifydc, 

And  him  restor’d  to  belth,  that  would  haue  nlgates  dyde. 

Spenter  . Faertt  Qutene,  book  ii.  can.  6. 
Al.  Nothing,  madam, 

But  only  thinking  what  strange  tptUt  these  rings  have, 
And  how  they  work  with  some. 

Beaumont  and  Fit Ic her.  The  I.oynl  Subject,  act  ii.  SC  2. 
[He]  has  made  this  a play  for  his  children,  that  he  shall  win, 
who,  at  ono  cast,  throws  moat  words  on  these  four  dice ; whereby 
his  eldest  son,  yet  in  coats,  has  play'd  himself  into  tpeUtng,  with 
great  eagerness,  and  without  oucc  having  been  chid  for  it,  or 
forced  to  it 

Isockt.  ffonls,  vol.  iii.  fol.  G9.  Of  Education. 
■■■  ■ Yet  net  all  it’s  pride  secures 
The  grand  retreat  from  injuries  impress'd 
By  rural  carvers,  who  with  knives  deface 
Tne  punnets,  leaving  an  obscure,  rude  name, 

In  characters  uncouth,  and  tptU  amiss. 

Cowpor.  7S*  Took,  book  i. 
Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  tp'f't, 

By  which  the  magic  srt  of  shrewder  wits 
Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthrall'd. 

Id.  Iff.  book  t i. 

Here,  while  his  vyes  the  learned  leaves  peruse. 

Each  tpeiful  mystery  explain'd  he  views. 

Hooie.  Orlando  Fnrioto,  book  XV.  V.  101. 


Spell,  a written  or  spoken  formula  of  words,  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  producing  magical  effects. 

The  belief  of  certain  words  being  endued  with  super- 
natural virtues  is  very  ancient,  particularly  in  the  East. 
It  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  idea  that  there  is 
some  natural  and  intimate  connection  between  words, 
and  the  things  signified  by  them ; and,  consequently, 
that  enunciating  the  name  of  a noxious  being,  is  likely 
to  be  attended  with  effects  analogous  to  lhaa>e  produced 
by  the  being  itself.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  vulgar 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  dare  riol  cull  a beast  of  prey  by 
its  usual  uume.  but  employ  some  euphemism  or  circum- 
locution ; a Swedish  peasant,  for  instance,  if  he  has 


occasion  to  speak  of  a wolf,  calls  it  the  e ray  owe*  or  the  SPELL. 
old  gray.  The  idea  was  extended  so  far,  as  to  suppose 
that  particulur  words  and  titles  had  the  power  of  propi- 
tiating superior  beings,  or  causing  their  displeasure,  or 
even,  in  many  cases,  of  subjecting  them  to  the  will  and 
authority  of  man.  The  opinions  of  the  later  Platonisls 
on  the  subject,  chiefly  derived  from  Egyptian  sources, 
may  be  seen  at  large  in  Jamblichus*  Dr  Myttcriis,  and 
Proc! us,  Theolog.  Ptalomca.  The  passages  uf  Greek 
and  Roman  classical  authors,  ascribing  power  to  Spells 
and  invocations,  are  too  numerous  and  too  well  known 
to  be  here  particularized.  Their  virtue  was  supposed  to 
be  aided  by  the  performance  of  corresponding  symbolical 
actions,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Pharmaceutna  of  Theo- 
critus, and  the  eighth  eclogue  of  Virgil. 

The  later  Jews  have  many  extravagant  opinions  and 
legends  relating  to  this  subject,  which  they  appear  to 
have  derived  in  a great  measure  from  the  Babylonians. 
Josephus  affirms  that  it  was  generally  believed  by  his 
countrymen  that  Solomon  left  uchiud  him  many  Spells* 
which  bad  the  power  of  terrifying  aud  expelling  evil 
spirits.  The  Rabbins  also  almost  uniformly  describe 
Solomon  as  an  accomplished  magician.  It  is  probable 
that  the  belief  in  the  power  of  Spells  and  incantations 
became  general  among  the  Jews  during  the  captivity, 
and  that  the  invention  of  them  was  attributed  to  Solomon, 
as  a more  creditable  personage  than  the  deities  of  the 
Assyrians.  Those  fictions  acquired  currency,  not  only 
among  the  Arabs,  Persians,  and  other  Mahometan  na- 
tions, but,  in  process  of  time,  also  in  many  Christian 
communities.  They  were  first  adopted  by  the  Gnostics 
aud  similar  sects,  in  whose  creed  heathenism  preponde- 
rated over  Christianity ; and,  in  the  dark  ages,  they 
found  their  way  among  the  Catholics ; principally  by 
means  of  the  pseudo-gospels,  and  fabulous  legends  of 
saints.  An  incident  in  the  life  of  SL  Margaret  will 
suffice  ns  a specimen.  This  holy  virgin,  having  van- 
quished an  evil  spirit  who  assaulted  her,  demanded  his 
name.  M My  name,’’  replied  the  demon,  “ is  Veltis,and 
I am  one  of  those  whom  Solomon,  by  virtue  of  his  Spells, 
confined  in  a copper  caldron  at  Babylon  ; hut  when 
the  Babylonians,  in  the  hope  of  finding  treasure,  dug  up 
the  caldron  and  opened  it,  we  all  made  our  escape. 

Since  that  lime,  our  efforts  have  been  directed  to  the 
destruction  of  righteous  persons  ; and  I have  long  been 
striving  to  turn  thee  from  Ihe  course  of  life  which  thou 
hast  embraced.”  The  reader  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainment*  will  he  immediately  reminded  of  the 
story  of  the  Fisherman.  The  Oriental  origin  of  many 
similar  legends,  e.  gr.y  of  St.  George  of  Cappadocia,  is 
equally  obvious. 

The  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  superstitions  with 
respect  to  *Sprtts  arc  well  known.  In  the  Fegtam 
Qitida , or  Descent  of  Odin,  familiarized  to  the  English 
reader  by  the  paraphrase  of  Gray,  the  scald,  describing 
Odin  at  the  tomb  of  the  prophetess,  says — 

He  rung  a tong  of  incantation  for  the  dead  j 

He  looked  towards  the  north  ; 

He  placed  (magic}  character » ; 

He  began  to  utter  words  of  wisdom  ; 

He  asked  for  oracles ; 

Till  she  unwilling  rose,  Ac. 

Another  fine  example  occurs  in  the  Jfervarar  .Sago, 
viz.  the  invocation  of  IlervCr  at  the  tomb  of  fier  father 
Anganlyr,  in  order  to  obtain  the  sword  Tirfing.  Many 
similar  instances  may  be  found  in  the  Edda,  and  the 
curly  Icelandic  sagas.  The  belief  in  the  virtue  of  such 
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SPELL,  incantations  is  still  extensively  prevalent  among;  the 
peasantry  of  Finland*  who  Seldom  perform  a veterinary 
operation  upon  their  cattle,  without  chanting  an  ap- 
propriate rune  to  ensure  its  success. 

Respecting  the  Sprits  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  a great 
deal  of  information,  illustrated  by  numerous  examples, 
will  lie  found  in  Grimm’s  Deutsche  Mythologie,  part  ii. 
p.  126 — 150.  Many  Anglo-Saxon  Spells  are  still  ex- 
tant, particularly  in  the  MSS.  collections  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  the  British  Museum.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable,  entitled  An  Exorcism  for  rendering  hands 
fertile,  is  given  in  Rask’s  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar^  ami, 
more  correctly,  in  the  Appendix  to  Thorpe’s  Analecta 
Aneto-Sasonica.  They  are  much  of  the  same  character 
as  the  exorcisms  in  the  Malleus  Maleficarum,  and  the 
collection  usually  appended  to  the  Roman  ritual,  many 
of  which  furnish  strong  ground  for  suspecting  their 
pagan  origin. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that,  practically  speaking, 
this  superstition  has  become  extinct  among  us,  or  only 
exists  in  a few  trivial  charms  against  the  toothache, 
cramp,  and  similar  diseases.  There  is,  however,  reason 
to  believe  that  this  is  not  altogether  the  case  ; but  that 
Spell*  of  a rather  dark  and  illicit  character  are  si'll 
resorted  to  by  a portion  of  the  community.  In  Whita- 
ker’s History  of  Richmondshire , vol.  i.  p,  194 — 196, 
thete  is  a remarkable  narrative  on  the  subject,  from 
which  the  following  extract  is  given  : — 

“In  a heap  of  stondh  upon  Gatherley  Moor  were 
found  within  memory,  two  leaden  plates  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscriptions  and  some  rude  scratches,  with  pla- 
netary figures,  both  of  which,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
date,  are  represented  in  the  following  engraving. 

*'*  1 doe  make  this,  that  James  Phillip,  John  Phillip 
his  son,  Christopher  Phillip,  and  Thomas  Phillip  his 
sons,  shall  flee  Richmondshire,  and  nothing  prosper 
with  any  of  them  in  Richmondshire. 

“ ' I doe  make  this,  that  the  father,  James  Phillip, 
John  Phillip,  Arthur  Phillip,  and  all  the  issue  of  them, 
shall  corne  presently  to  utter  beggary,  and  nothing  joy 
or  prosper  with  them  in  Richmondshire. 

(Signed)  “* J.  Phillip.* " 

»*  As  these  plates  were  studiously  concealed,  the  ne- 
cessary inference  is,  that  the  malignant  and  wretched 
instruments  of  depositing  them  certainly  believed  them- 
selves, or  the  authors,  to  have  been  possessed  of  secret 
powers  of  doing  mischief  by  shortening  life,  and  bringing 
families  to  gradual  decay  from  unperceived  diabolical 
agency.  But  the  most  ex iraord inary  circumstance  is 
that  the  event  really  followed,  (I  do  not  mean  to  con- 
found causality  and  succession,)  for  the  curiosity  of 
some  person  led  him  to  inquire  into  the  real  fate  of  the 
family  of  Phillip.” 

An  examination  of  the  engraving  referred  to  above 
will  show  that  the  Arabic  numerals  occupying  the  ob- 
verse, form  what  are  called  magic  squares,  so  arranged 
that  the  figures  in  each  row  amount  to  the  sum  of  369. 
This,  we  believe,  is  what  astrologers  cull  the  square  of 
Saturn  ; and  the  symbols  on  the  reverse  of  the  plates 
appear  to  be  the  seal  and  intelligence  of  the  same 
planet.  Lead  was  probably  employed  ns  the  mnlerial, 
because,  in  the  nlchemistic  theory,  it  is  Saturn's  appro- 
priate metal;  it  being  evidently  the  object  of  the  framer 
of  the  Spell  to  subject  his  victims  to  the  influences  of  a 
malignant  planet.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  seen 


two  similar  Spells,  but  of  much  more  recent  manufac-  BPEIL 
ture,  both  found  concealed  in  cattle  sheds  on  the  borders  gpj^[> 
of  Lancashire.  They  were,  however,  meant  to  have  a . _ . 

protective  influence;  consequently  the  astrological  sym- 
bols were  different  from  those  described  above,  being  the 
Sun  in  Leo,  accompanied  by  the  magic  square  of  the 
Sun,  and  the  seal  and  intelligence  of  »b*  ume  luminary ; 
together  with  a number  of  unconnected,  unmeaning 
words,  and  a Latin  legend,  in  a sort  of  cipher,  to  the 
following  effect : — **  As  it  is  said  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  *by  faith  ye  shall  remove 
mountains,  be  it  unto  you  according  to  your  faith 
therefore  if  any  evil  being  comes  here  to  hurt  this  place 
or  the*e  cattle,  let  it  flee  away  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Many  of  the 
uneducated  classes  in  our  remote  provinces  are  still  firm 
believers  in  the  power  of  witchcraft,  especially  as  exer- 
cised upon  their  cattle  ; and  this  belief  is  of  course  en- 
couraged by  the  impostors  who  make  a profession  of  skill 
in  astrology,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  their  own  Crude. 

The  progress  of  education  will  probably  tend  to  diminish 
those  mischievous  superstitions  ; but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  will  ever  be  completely  eradicated.  There 
is,  even  among  the  educated  portion  of  the  community, 
a certain  class  of  intellects  to  which  mysticism  and  su- 
perstition are  but  too  congenial ; and  there  will  always 
be  plenty  of  designing  knaves  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  their  credulity.  The  usual  class  of  believers  in  animal 
magnetism,  for  example,  arc  abundantly  predisposed  to 
become  believers  in  astrology  and  witchcraft,  or  any  other 
system  equally  repugnant  to  reason  aud  common  sense. 

SPELT,  i Fr.  etpeaultrc;  It.  spelda  or  speltu  ; 

Spe'lted,  >Sp.  spelta;  D.  sprite;  Ger.  spelt. 

Spb'lter.  J Wachtcr  says,  the  word  to  him  denotes 
granum  fssum,  a split  grain,  from  spall en,  to  split. 

Spelled  beans  ore  splltted  or  split  beans. 

Spelter , — Thomson  calls  a demi-mctol.  See  Pewter. 

They  that  u*e  tea  or  spelt  have  not  the  fine  red  wheat  far. 

Holland.  Phase,  book  xviii.  ch.  viii. 

Feed  geese  with  oata,  felted  beans,  bailey- meal,  or  ground 
malt  mixed  with  beer.  Mortimer. 

I have  sometimes  made  even  theso  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  by  Irnving  a lump  or  two  of  fetter  there  for  two  or  three 
dayi ; for,  not  ouly  thusc  metalline  corpuscles,  that  were  just  over 
or  near  to  the  determinate  place  where  1 put  the  spelter,  but  also 
all  the  rest,  into  liuw  remote  parts  soever  of  the  liquor  they  wrns 
diffused,  did  settle  upon  the  spr/ter . as  appeared  both  by  ita  in- 
crease of  bulk,  aud  by  their  leaving  the  water  clear  and  colourless. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  394.  History  tf  Fluidity. 

SPEND,  V.  \ It.  spendere  ; Fr.  dewpendre  ; 

Spe  nder,  I Sp.  despender  ; P.  sprnden  ; Gcr. 

Spending,  n.  >spenden ; Sw.  spendera;  A.  S. 

Spe  ndthrift,  j spend-an,  aspendan  : Junius  sug- 

Sphnck,  n.  J gests  the  Gr.  4vi*4<ip,  to  pour, 
to  offer  a libation,  (sc.  to  (he  gods,)  and  thence  extended 
to  any  offering.  Winch  ter  has  no  doubt  that  all  are  from 
the  Lat.  petufere,  (prefix  *,)  to  weigh.  See  Expend. 

To  weigh  out,  to  deal,  distribute,  dispose  of,  (in  weighed 
portions  ;)  to  disburse,  to  part  with  ; to  bestow,  employ, 
or  lay  out ; to  part  with,  (wholly,)  to  waste,  to  exhaust, 
to  consume ; to  waste,  to  wear  out ; to  wear  away. 

Spence  is  expense  ; also  as  Fr.  dispena r,  desprncerie , 

—a  store-room,  from  which  the  various  articles  in  store 
were  dispensed  or  distributed.  Spenser,  one  who  dis- 
pense*. See  Dispend,  and  Dispekcb;  and  Spots  in 
Jamieson. 

Spendthrift;  a spendthrift  heir  (Locke.)  One  who 
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SPEND. 


spends,  (lavishly,  wastefull y,  prodigally,)  t#he  earnings, 
the  savings  of  thriftincss. 

four*  & twenty  hour**  he  tpended  in  holy  life. 

R.  iiruiwt,  p*  23. 

Jie  poraile  fc>at  went  Jmler,  ^at  had  no  spmdyng, 
bei  auore  bt  r oth  toguler,  to  lette  for  no  byng. 

* Id.  p.  125. 

For  an  by  del  mau  fow  scm«»t 

A sptndou r J»at  spende  mot. 

Piers  Plank  man.  Fit  ion,  foh  76. 

And  a womtnan  haddc  hen  in  the  Uodi  flix  twelue  veer,  and 
badde  Ktseyrsd  many  thing**  of  ful  many  lechia,  and  hadde 
wpendiJ  ul  hir  good,  and  wax  nothing  amend  id,  but  wa*  rather  the 
M0,be.  hictif.  Afar  A,  eh.  t. 

And  there  waa  a eertayne  woman,  which  was  dUcoaed  of  an 
yaaiM  of  Hood  xii.  yearn,  and  had  autflrcd  many  thyngea  of  many 
phisieions,  and  had  spent  al  y*  she  had,  and  felt  none  amedement 
at  ai,  but  waxed  wone  and  worse.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

For  who  of  you  willing*  tn  bilde  a lour,  wher  he  first  sitte  not 
and  kotmtiththc  rnncu  that  ben  ncdeful,  if  he  hai»e  to  perfourme  ? 

Hlcftf.  Ltske,  cb.  xiv. 

Not  auaric*  the  foule  eaitife 
Was  half*  to  gripe  so  ententife 
As  largws*  is,  to  yeue  and  spend. 

Chaucer.  The  Rmnant  of  ike  Rote,  p.  179. 

Fat  as  a whale,  and  walken  as  a swan ; 

Al  vinoleot  as  hotel  in  the  ipetct ; 

Hit  prater  is  of  ful  gret  reverence. 

Id.  Tkt  Sompmurn  Tale,  v.  7512. 
And  netheles  me  eemeth  so. 

For  ought  tliat  thou  hast  yet  misdo 
Of  tyme,  which  thou  hast  tpended. 

It  maie  with  grace  ben  amended. 

Gower.  Caesf.  Am.  book  V. 

But  the  very*  grounds 
Was  for  to  cumpouodo 
With  Klynour  in  the  tpence 
To  paye  for  hex  expence. 

Skelton.  El  mow  Rummutg. 

Yf  that  be  trew,  who  may  him  *elfe  so  happy  call, 

A*  I.  whoiie  free  and  sumptiui  [uous]  tpence  doth  shyne  beyond© 
them  all?  Surrey.  Ecclesiastes,  ch.  iii. 

For  betteT  is  costa  upon  somewhat  worth,  thnu  tpence  upon  no* 
thing*  worth.  Aschttm.  Tojeophilus,  book  li. 

But  if  they  wulde  go  forth*  with  hym,  and  tu  take  suche  fortune 
as  Cslleth,  other  good  or  yuell,  if  good  fortune  and  wynnyng  fall, 
they  to  haue  their  part,  so  that  they  drmaunde  no  wages,  nor  fur 
loase  of  horse  nor  tpence,  nor  damage  that  they  may*  haji]>en  t-> 
haue. 

Lord  Berner t.  F roittarl,  Chronicle,  vol.  i.  ch.  20G.  p.  243, 
But  1 in  ortoes,  and  in  atchievements  brave. 

Do  rather  chouse  my  flitting  huures  to  spend. 

And  to  be  lord  of  thuae  that  riches  hare, 

Then  them  to  have  my  self*,  aod  be  their  servile  sdave, 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qmetne,  book  ii.  can.  7. 

For  he  that  touched  an  article  in  the  instructions  to  the  com- 
mits inner*.  who  were  to  leuie  the  bcneuolcnce  ; that  if  they  met 
with  any  that  were  sparing,  they  should  toll  them  that  they  must 
needs  hxur,  because  they  laid  vp ; and  if  they  were  spenders , they 
must  needs  haue,  because  it  was  srene  in  their  part  and  manner  of 
lining.  Bacon.  History  of  Henry  til.  ful.  I ul . 

Oh  what  a price  would  he  [a  barbell]  have  borne  among  our 
gluttons  here  with  usl  what  would  he  have  cost  our  nrudigall 
spendthrifts,  if  bee  had  been  taken  upon  our  Ousst*  Deere  Rome  ? 

Holland.  Ptinir,  book  ix.  ch.  xviii. 
The  Trojans,  worn  with  toils,  and  spent  with  woes. 

Leap  on  the  welcome  land,  and  s««k  their  wish'd  repose. 

Dryden.  Vsrgii.  .Hneid,  book  i. 

Most  men,  like  spendthrift  heir*,  ar*  apt  to  judge  a little  in 
hand  better  than  • great  deal  to  com*  ; and  so,  for  small  matters 
in  possession,  part  with  greater  ones  in  reversion. 

Locke.  Of  Human  Understanding,  vol.  l-  book  ii.  ch.  xxi.  p.  261. 

That  portion  of  his  revenue  which  a rich  man  annually  spends, 
is,  in  most  casus,  consumed  by  idle  guests  and  menial  servants, 
who  leave  nothing  behind  them  in  return  for  thru  consumption. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  jYarioaf,  vol.  ii.  book  n.  cb.  iti. 

VOL.  XXVII. 


This  complaint,  however,  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  is  not  always 
Confined  to  improvident  spendthrifts. 

Smith,  health  of  Saturn*,  rot.  ii.  book  iv.  ch,  i. 

SPENNER A,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by  Mar- 
ti us.  after  M.  Spenner,  author  of  a Flora  of  the  environs 
of  Fribourg.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Ortandria , order 
Monogynia,  and  the  natural  family  of  Mrlastomaccce. 
Generic  character  : calyx  with  a globose  tube,  and  four 
or  live  short  lobes ; petals  four  or  live,  lanceolate ; sta- 
mens eight  or  ten;  anthers  ovate,  blunt,  opening  by  a 
single  pore  at  top,  having  the  connectives  lung  but  not 
append iculated  ; capsule  free,  two,  rarely  three-celled. 
This  genus  consists  of  about  twenty  known  species, 
all  inhabitants  of  marshes  in  South  America ; they  are 
cither  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  fibrous  roots,  three-nerved 
leaves,  and  terminal  loose  racemes  of  small  white  or 
rose*coloured  flowers. 


SPEND 

SPKR- 

GELLA* 


SPETIABLE,  1 See  Desperate. 

Spe'raTe.  j Lat.  ape.  rare,  to  hope. 

That  may  be  hoped. 


We  may  cant  it  away,  if  it  be  found  but  a bladder,  and  dis- 
charge it  of  So  much  as  u vain  and  nut  sperab/e. 


We  have  spent  much  time  in  distinguishing  between  the  sperats 
and  des[«rate  debts  of  the  clergy-. 

Repr.  to  Quern  Anne,  in  Ortons  St.  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty, 

;1721)  p.  108. 

SPERCHEUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Pen  tame  rout 
Coleopterous  insects. 

Generic  character : antenna  short,  six-jointed,  in- 
serted under  the  anterior  edges  of  the  clypeus,  the  last 
five  joints  forming  a club;  mandibles  double- toothed  at 
their  tip;  body  oval,  somewhat  hemispherical,  very 
convex ; corselet  emarginate  in  front. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  Hydrophilous  family,  the 
second  of  the  Claricom  section  of  the  Pentamera.  It 
is  nearly  approached  to  Uydrophilus,  but  its  hind  legs 
are  less  proper  for  swimming,  and  the  five  joints  of  its 
tarsi  are  more  distinct.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  S. 
Etnarginatus. 

See  Lamarck,  Histoire  Naturelle,  det  Animaux  sans 
Vertebres. 

SPERE,  D.  apewren ; Ger.  spuren ; A.  S.  apyr-ian, 
to  search  out  by  the  track  or  trace,  to  inquire  and  make 
diligent  search.  Lone.  To  tpirre , Sonnier.  Sec  Spere 
in  Jamieson. 

To  search  or  seek,  to  inquire,  to  ask,  to  request,  to 
desire. 


Edward  lold  William  of  Alfred  ail*  fco  case. 

A praied  him  of  help,  for  ho  drvd  harder  pose, 

& if  he  mj'ght  conquer*  lngtoud,  )>at  wa*  hi*  tpeyre. 

R.  Rrunne,  p.  53. 

Of  Robert  ia  no  tpeyre  to  ruik  of  parlemrot. 

id.  ff.  104. 

In  Hantfngtoiwhir*  y«  kfng  ia  )wt  fount 
A raoarth  \sA,  to  *«rr  Cor  wod  A wild*  bestr- 

Id.  P.  112. 

For  cede*  whan  that  betitte. 

My  wyll,  myn  hertc,  and  all  my  witte 
Ben  fully  *«tt«  to  harken  and  sper, 

What  aoy  man  woll  *pck*  of  her. 

Goner.  Cost/.  Am.  book  ii. 

SPER  GELLA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Reichenbach,  from  its  affinity  to  Sper  git  la,  or  Spurry . 
It  belongs  to  the  class  Decandria , order  Pcntagynia. 
and  the  natural  family  of  CaryojfhyllefT.  Generic  cha- 
racter : calyx  five-parted;  corolla  of  five  entire  petals ; 
stamens  ten;  styles  five  ; capsule  subglubuse,oue-celled, 
5 i 
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FPER-  somewhat  fite-valved,  dehiscent;  seeds  small,  full  of 
GELLA.  impressed  dots. 

“ This  genus  is  separated  from  Spergula,  and  consists 
of  four  known  species,  three  ot  which  an'  natives  ot 
Britain,  the  S.  utzinoidesi  S.  nodota,  and  S.  tubttlala  ; 
the  S.  ghtbra  or  Sjtrrgula  aaginoide*  of  Aliioni.  is  a na- 
tive of  Piedmont.  They  are  all  small  plants,  with  subu- 
late leaves,  and  white  flowers. 

SPERGULA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by  Lin- 
na*us,  from  trpargo,  to  scatter,  on  account  of  the  scat- 
tering of  its  seeds.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Dccandria , 
order  Pentasynia,  and  natural  order  Caryophylln r. 
Generic  character : calyx  five-parted ; petals  five,  entire ; 
stamens  five  and  ten  ; styles  five ; capsule  one-celled, 
five-valved,  many-seeded. 

This  genus  contains  about  ten  species,  natives  of 
Europe;  they  are  small  herbaceous  plants,  with  awl- 
shaped,  exstipulate  leaves,  and  pedunculate,  white  flowers. 

SPERGULARiA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Person n,  and  is  an  alteration  of  Spergula.  It  belongs 
to  the  class  Dccandria,  order  Tri-Penlagynui,  and  na- 
tural family  of  the  Caryophylha.  Generic  character  : 
calyx  of  five  sepals,  with  membranous  edges  ; petals 
five,  entire  ; stamens  generally  ten,  seldom  five  ; styles 
three  or  five;  capsule  one-celled,  three  or  fivc-valved, 
many-seeded  ; seeds  compressed,  marginate. 

This  genns,  which  has  been  separated  from  Spergula 
and  Arenaria,  it  remarkable  in  the  leaves  being  stipu- 
late, and  in  the  seeds  being  bordered  by  a wing ; they 
are  generally  annual  plants,  with  linear,  opposite,  and 
verticillate  leaves,  and  pedunculate, cymote  inflorescence, 
and  white  or  purple  flowers.  *S.  arveruu,  the  Sparry , 
S.  pmtandra , S,  rubra,  and  S.  media , arc  natives  of 
Britain. 

SPERGULA  STRUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called 
by  Michaux,  from  epergula,  and  aitrum , like,  on  ac- 
count of  its  affinity  with  Spergula.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  Decandria , order  TrirPentagynia,  and  natural 
family  of  the  CaryophylUec.  Generic  character : calyx 
of  five  sepals;  petals  five,  minute,  entire,  or  wanting; 
stamens  ten,  perigynous ; stigmas  four,  sessile,  ligulately 
setaceous ; capsule  ovate,  four-valved. 

This  genus  consists  of  three  species,  North  American 
herbs,  having  the  habit  of  Strllaria . with  narrow  leaves, 
and  panicles  of  white  flowers. 

SPERM,  1 Ft.  tpenne ; It.  rprrma , spermo ; 

Sperma'tick,  l Sp.  esperma ; Lat.  *perma;  Gr. 

Sperm a'ti cal,  [ sVcaao,  from  oweip-ay,  to  sow. 

Spe'rmatizt,  v.  J The  seed. 

ho  Adam,  in  the  feM  of  Damascene, 

With  Godrie*  ow«n  fingrr  wrought  was  he, 

And  not  begeten  of  maaaai  sperm*  uncknr. 

Chamcer.  The  Mssshet  Tale,  V.  1 4053. 

There  passeth  from  them  in  xtml  a tpermc,  a certain  whitish 
humour  like  railkc.  Holland.  Plmtc,  book  is,  ch.  Li, 

There  in  soft  down  the  liciuorout  sparrow  sat, 

Pamper’d  with  meats,  full  spermatic  and  fat. 

Drayton.  Tie  Owl. 

A nerve  is  a epermatical  part  rising  from  the  brain  and  the  pith 
of  the  back-boae. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  lit  and,  eh.  L note. 

Yet  nil  this  being  only  in  the  way  of  natural  and  not  animal 
perception,  is  indeed  nothing  but  a dull  aud  drowsie,  plastick  and 
sprrmatick  life,  dcToki  of  all  conscionsness  sod  self-enjoyment. 

Omdmarth.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  eh.  iiu  fol.  106. 

Now  if  the  first  principle  and  original  of  all  things  in  the  uni- 
raw,  be  thus  supposed  to  be  body  ®r  matter,  devoid  of  all  ani- 


mality. sense,  and  consciousness,  then  it  must  of  necessity  bo  SPERM, 
either  perfectly  dead  and  stupid,  and  without  all  manner  of  life,  or  — 
else  endued  with  such  a kind  of  life  only,  as  is  by  some  called  SPERMO- 
plastick.  •permaiical,  and  vegetative,  by  others  the  life  of  nature,  DON  • 

or  natural  perception.  v ^ v — ' 

Cudwarlh.  Intellectual  System,  book  L ch.  iii.  fob  136. 

The  opinion  of  Aristotle  extendeth  further,  from  whoso  assertion 
all  men  should  Le  hcniuiphiwlitea ; for  affirming  that  women  do 
not  tpermalite,  and  confer  a iilaee  or  receptacle  rather  than  essen- 
tial principles  of  generation,  lie  deductively  includes  both  sexes  in 
mankind. 

Sir  Thomas  Braum.  Vulgar  Errostrs,  book  iii.  ch>  xvii.  p.  184. 

Yon  have  hitherto  existed  as  a part,  (or  have  had  a particular 
existence  ;)  you  will  hereafter  be  absolved  and  lost  io  the  substanco 
which  produced  you : or  rather,  you  will  be  assumed  into  the  di- 
vine nature,  or  the  spermatic k reasons. 

Harburtem.  Works,  vet.  iu.  p.  168.  The  Divine  Legation. 


SPERMACOCE,  in  Botany , a genus  so  named  by 
Dilletiiuif,  from  the  Greek  mrtppt,  a *eedx  and  uisaii,  a 
jtoinl,  on  account  of  the  capsule  being  crowned  by  the 
teeth  of  the  calyx.  Generic  character:  calyx  two  or 
four-tobed,  with  sometimes  accessory  teeth  in  the  re- 
cesses ; tube  ovate ; corolla  salver-shaped,  four-lobed  ; 
stigma  undivided  or  bifid;  capsule  crowned  by  the  teeth 
of  the  calyx,  two-celled  ; nuts  one-seeded,  dividing  into 
two  parts,  from  the  apex,  the  one  part  closed,  and  the 
other  open  ; seed  oval,  with  a longitudinal  furrow  inside. 

This  genus  contains  about  sixty-five  known  species ; 
they  are  either  herbs  or  subshrubs,  natives  of  the  tro- 
pical parts  of  the  globe.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  the 
stipules  fringed,  the  flowers  while,  red,  or  blue,  axillary, 
sessile,  and  appearing  verticillutc. 

SPERMADICTYON,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  named 
from  the  Greek  tnrsppa,  a seed,  and  cumow,  a net , oil 
account  of  the  reticulated  seeds.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
Prntandria , order  Monogynia,  and  the  natural  family  of 
Rubiaccat.  Generic  character : calyx  five-parted,  tube 
ovate  ; segments  subulate,  persistent ; corolla  tunnel- 
shaped ; lobes  five,  oblong;  stamens  five,  inserted  in 
the  throat  of  the  corolla;  stigma  five-cleft;  capsule 
crowned  by  the  calyx,  dehiscing  at  apex,  one-celled,  in- 
closing five  one-seeded  nuts.  Seeds  covered  by  a reti- 
culated membrane. 

This  genus  consists  of  three  known  species,  all  shrubs, 
natives  of  Asia,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  short  acute  sti- 
pulus,  and  fascicles  or  umbels  of  sweet  scented,  white,  or 
blue  flowers. 

SPERMAXYRUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Labillardiere,  from  the  Greek  trwippa,  a seed,  nnd  «£vpa, 
an  anchor , on  account  of  the  form  of  the  umbilical  tu- 
nidc.  It  lielong*  to  the  class  Triandria,  order  Mono - 
gynia , and  the  natural  family  of  Olacinea.  Generic 
character:  calyx  small,  entire,  afterwards  increasing; 
petals  five,  four  of  which  arc  united  to  the  middle  by 
pairs,  as  well  as  to  the  filaments ; nectaries  simple,  fili- 
form ; stamens  three,  two  of  which  adhere  to  the  con- 
nected petals  ; ovarium  containing  three  ovula  ; drape 
dry,  one-seeded. 

This  genus  contains  three  species,  all  natives  of  New 
Holland  ; they  are  shrubs  whose  branches  are  furnished 
with  two  rows  of  leaves,  which  arc  arranged  like  the 
leaflets  of  a pinnate  leaf  on  their  petiole ; the  flowers  are 
small  and  axillary,  and  sometimes  polygamous  by  abor- 
tion. 

SPERMODON,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Palisot  de  Beauvnis,  from  the  Greek  axeppa,  a seed, 
and  oceve,  a tooth,  on  account  of  the  caryopuis  being 
bidenlate.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Triandria,  order 
Monogynia , and  the  natural  family  of  Cyperacea.  Ge~ 
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8PKRM0-  neric  character : spikeleU  polygamous  or  hermaphrodite, 
one  or  many-flowered  ; stamens  three  ; style  bifid,  with 
8 PER  MO-  a bulbous  base  ; perigynium  tubular,  truncate,  combined 
PHILUS.  with  the  base  of  the  fruit ; caryopsis  Indent  ate  at  apex, 
with  a short  beak,  hating  the  bulb  of  the  style  separated 
between  the  teeth. 

Two  species  of  this  genus  ere  known,  8.  sdaenu,  the 
Scharnus  setaceus  of  Vahl,  and  .S’,  edcntulus,  Nees. 

SPERMCEDIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Fries,  from  the  Greek  mrtppa,  a seed,  and  ttCtv,  to 
resemble , on  account  of  its  similarity.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  Cryptogamia,  and  order  Fungi.  Generic  cha- 
racter : substance  subfarinnceous ; epidermis  connate, 
squamulose,  or  tubpruinose. 

This  genus  consists  of  one  species,  8.  due  us,  the 
common  ergot,  or  ergot  of  rye;  it  1b  diffused  in  more  or 
less  abundance  throughout  Britain.  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  dreadful  diseases  it  produces  when  abounding 
amongst  corn,  and  for  its  invaluable  uses  in  medicine. 
It  appears  to  be  a diseased  state  of  grain,  and  has 
scarcely  a sufficient  claim  to  be  admitted  amongst  Fungi. 

SPERM0LEP1S,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
M.  C.  S.  Ratinesque,  from  the  Greek  trrtppa,  a seed, 
and  Xrjr*c,  a.  scale , on  account  of  the  seeds  being  covered 
by  scales.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Pentendria,  order 
Digynia,  and  the  natural  family  of  Umbetlifera.  Ge- 
neric character : involucrum  none  ; in volucel  of  three 
lanceolate  leaves  ; petals  ovate,  obtuse,  flat,  entire  ; fruit 
globose;  mericarps  five-ribbed;  the  ribs  muricated  by 
membranous  scales. 

Only  a single  species  of  tbis  genus  is  known,  S.  di- 
varicate, the  Amtm  of  Penmen,  and  Daticus  of  Walter. 

S PER  MOP  HU,  US,  from  the  Greek  <nr*pjja,  a teed, 
and  one  who  lows,  Fred.  Cuv.  Spermonhilc.  In 

Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Claviculata,  order  RodaUia , class  Mammalia . 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  chisel -shaped, 
two  in  each  jaw  ; molar  teeth  five  on  a side  above  and 
four  below ; cheek  pouches ; pupils  oblong  and  vertical ; 
auricles  small  and  close  to  the  head,  their  margins 
curled  inwards  to  winds  the  auditory  passage ; tail  short, 
often  distichous ; legs  long,  with  distinctly  divided  toes. 

The  species  on  which  this  genus  is  founded  was  in- 
cluded by  Linnaeus  among  his  Mures,  and  subsequently 
made  one  of  Schreber’s  genus  Arctomys,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  M.  Fred.  Cuvier,  and  lk«  name  Sper- 
tnophUus  applied  to  it,  from  his  notion  that  it  preferred 
seeds  to  other  vegetable  matters.  Neither  Pallas  nor 
Richardson  bear  out  this  notion ; the  former  speaks  of 
those  species  which  are  found  in  Russia,  Siberia,  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  globe,  as  feeding  upon 
prims,  roots,  and  berries,  with  which  they  store  their 
burrows  for  their  food  during  winter  ; and  the  observa- 
tions of  the  latter  are  to  nearly  the  same  effect. 
Richardson  describes  them  as  a section  of  Arctomys,  as 
does  also  Fischer,  but  Temminck  and  Lesson  consider 
them  us  forming  a distinct  genua,  differing  from  the 
Marmots  iu  the  following  points  noticed  by  Cuvier. 
Their  form  is  smaller  and  more  delicate ; their  leg* 
longer  and  more  slender ; their  toes  almost  completely 
divided  with  a single  bare,  tubercle  at  the  root  of  each ; 
their  molar  teeth  ore  much  narrower,  and  the  anterior 
eminence  ou  their  crown  contracted  and  connected  with 
the  posterior  by  a ridge  placed  more  to  the  inner  side  ; 
the  margin  of  the  auricle  is  curled  over  into  the  ear,  and 
is  the  only  part  loose  from  .the  head,  consequently  mak- 
ing the  cars  appear  very  small ; the  pupils  of  the  eyes 


are  vertical  and  oblong ; and  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  SPERMO- 

large  check  pouches,  which,  commencing  at  the  corners  PHILUS. 

of  the  mouth,  extend  down  upon  the  neck  ; the  tail  is 

generally  short,  and  often  distichous,  that  in  capable  of 

being  spread  out  on  the  sides  so  as  to  assume  a flat 

form  like  that  of  Squirrels.  According  to  Cuvier,  they 

are  further  distinguished  from  the  Marmots  by  not 

living  in  societies ; this,  however,  appears  only  to  refer 

to  each  animal  being  furnished  with  a distinct  burrow  of 

its  own;  for  both  Pallas  and  Richardson  speak  of  them 

as  forming  numerous  burrows  at  no  great  distance  apart. 

They  form  a transition  from  the  Marmots,  Arctomys,  to 
the  Ground  Squirrels,  Tamias,  and  are  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  the 
intervening  island*. 

Pallas  describes  only  one  species,  by  the  name  of  3fus 
CUill us,  but  speaks  distinctly  of  two  varieties  which  are 
now  considered  as  separate  species,  and  of  a third,  his 
description  of  which  is  not  so  plain.  These  all,  according 
to  his  account,  are  known  c/t  masse  by  their  provincial 
name,  although  distinct  species  are  found  in  the  same 
district,  or  near  together;  thus,  in  Germany,  Ihc  animal 
is  called  a Zozel,  whence  has  been  derived  the  term 
CiliUu s or  Mum  Noricus,  by  which  Agricola  described  it ; 
in  Poland  it  is  known  as  the  Susei,  in  Russia  as  the 
Suslik- ; the  Cossacks  call  it  Avraschka ; and  hence  also, 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  and  in  Eastern  Siberia,  it 
is  called  Jevraska,  Among  the  Tartar  tribes  it  is  called 
Symron,  probably  a corruption  of  the  old  Parthian 
name  eipwp.  Pallas  describes  the  habits  and  manners 
of  this  species,  and  its  varieties,  as  the  same,  of  which 
the  following  is  a short  account. 

They  prefer  lofty  plains,  or  the  slopes  of  sunny  hills, 
where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  but  little  mixed  with  clay, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  their  burrow,  which  com- 
mences with  a round  hole  of  exactly  the  same  size  as  the 
animal,  descends  vertically,  and  often  so  covered  with 
herbage  that  it  cannot  be  seen.  The  entrance  to  the 
burrow  of  the  male  is  large  enough  to  admit  three 
fingers,  but  that  of  the  female  scarcely  allows  of  two; 
tlie  passage  is  then  continued  obliquely  down  to  two, 
three,  or  four  feet,  and  that  of  the  female  is  always 
much  the  deeper.  Tlie  extreme  part  of  the  burrow  ruus 
more  obliquely,  and,  after  various  turnings,  is  dilated 
into  an  oblong  or  roundish  chamber,  about  a foot  or  less 
in  diameter,  rather  flattened  and  lightly  strewed  with 
dried  grass,  and  closed  on  every  side,  except  the  en- 
trance, through  which,  and  along  the  oblique  gallery, 
the  little  labourer  conveys  the  earth  till  it  has  rendered 
it*  cell  sofliciently  capacious. 

On  the  approach  of  winter,  the  animal  begins  to  make 
itself  a new  gallery,  which  leads  to  th*  surface,  and 
throwing  back  all  the  earth  it  disturbs  into  the  old  pas- 
sage, thus  shuts  itself  up  for  the  winter,  but  never  so  com- 
pletely that  the  blind  trace  of  that  passage  is  obliterated 
at  tbe  surface.  About  the  beginning  of  April,  and  so  soon 
as  the  snows  have  melted,  and  the  earth's  surface  ha* 
softened,  the  animal  perfects  its  new  passage  to  the  sur- 
face, and  comes  to  light.  Tlie  entrance  to  the  burrow  ia 
always  single,  and  so  often  as  a new  gallery  is  formed, 
tlie  old  one  is  blocked  up,  the  auimal  being  probably  im- 
patient of  the  passing  air.  In  these  burrows  the  Soushk 
lead*  a solitary  life,  and  even  in  feeding  time  a male 
1*  rarely  found  in  the  burrow  of  the  female.  At  the 
earliest  morning,  and  almost  before  sunrise,  they  leave 
their  holes,  and  through  the  whole  day,  if  the  weather 
be  fine,  almost  till  sunset,  may  be  observed  running 
5 I 2 
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8PKRMO-  about,  feeding’,  and  sporting  with  their  mates;  the 
FlliLUS.  whistling  cry  of  the  female  is  then  frequently  heard,  but 
the  inale  moves  about  more  quietly.  Often  also  they 
muy  be  seen  near  the  holes,  sitting  upon  their  hind  legs 
looking  about,  but,  on  the  slightest  alarm,  they  utter  a 
whistling  noise,  and  immediately  drop  into  their  bur- 
rows.  Their  period  of  gestation  is  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  days,  and  early  in  April  or  May  the  female  pro- 
duces a litter  of  three,  four,  six,  and  even  eight  young, 
which,  when  first  dropped,  are  hlind,  unshapeahle,  al- 
most bare  of  fur,  of  a whitish  colour,  and  of  large  size 
in  comparison  to  the  parent.  They  grow  very  quickly, 
and  in  n month’s  time  are  half  as  large  as  their  mother, 
but  they  do  not  leave  her  to  provide  for  themselves  be- 
fore the  summer,  Pallas  states,  that  the  Souslik  is  more 
easily  tamed  than  almost  any  other  animal;  the  old 
males  become  familiar  in  the  course  of  a day,  and  the 
young  in  a few  hours,  but  the  females  still  remain  snap- 
pish. In  a few  days  they  will  follow  about  the  house  of 
their  own  accord,  feed  from  the  hand,  and  allow  of 
handling.  In  Siberia  their  skins  are  used  for  lining 
garments,  but  elsewhere  they  are  of  little  worth.  They 
are  caught  either  by  springes  set  at  the  mouth  of  their 
burrows,  or  by  filling  the  holes  with  water.  In  some 
ports  of  Siberia,  during  autumn,  when  fat,  they  are  con- 
sidered as  delicacies,  and  the  Cahnucks  cat  them  either 
raw  or  cooked  in»  with  sour  milk. 

S.  Concolor,  Tem.  Fisch. ; Mut  CitiUus,  Pall. ; Ziztl 
and  South!:,  Buff. ; Ear  lean  Marmot , Pen.  Two  dif- 
ferent animals  are  included  under  this  specific  name  ; the 
larger,  which  Pallas  says  he  is  almost  inclined  to  call 
the  Monster  CitUlus,  as  its  female  (in  this  genus  usually 
less  than  the  male)  is  nearly  as  large  as  a Marmot,  has 
very  coarse  fur  of  an  uniform  yellowish- grey  colour,  and 
a bushy  distichous  tail.  It  is  very  fierce,  and  if  the 
ground  above  its  burrow  be  struck,  the  animal  is  heard 
snarling  within.  It  will  attack  large  dogs,  biting  se- 
verely, and  holding  on  with  closed  eyes  whilst  the  dog 
howts  with  pain.  The  smaller  he  calls  the  Pigmy,  which 
does  not  exceed  the  size  of  a Water  Hat,  and  has  very 
soft  yellow  fur,  with  a short  roundish  tail.  From  the 
difference  in  the  texture  of  the  fur,  and  the  different 
form  of  the  tails  of  these  two  animals,  together  with 
their  disproportionate  size,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
they  ought  to  be  described  as  fioo  distinct  species.  They 
are  found  in  the  elevated  sunny  fields  of  Bohemia, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Russia  and  Southern  Siberia, 
also  about  the  mouth  of  the  River  Yack,  where  it 
empties  itself  into  the  Caspian  marshes. 

His  other  two  varieties  are  distinctly  described,  and 
form  the  two  following  species. 

S.  UnduUUus,  Tem. ; Mus  CitiUus , a,  Pall. ; Casan 
Marmot,  Pen.  Length  of  the  male  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  root  of  the  tail  ten  inches,  and  of  the  female  about 
an  inch  lees ; the  tail  about  three  inches  long  in  both, 
very  hairy,  the  hair  extending  beyond  its  tip  for  an  inch 
or  more,  and  on  each  side  are  a few  long  hairs  like  those  of 
a Squirrel’s  tail,  which  the  animal  spreads  out  when  ex- 
cited ; the  fur  is  short,  loose,  and  soflish,  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  hoary,  waved  with  brownish  and  yellow,  and 
yellowish-white  beneath ; neek  and  feet  ferruginous- 
yellow.  The  female  has  the  back  more  yellow,  and  the  tail 
more  bushy.  It  is  found  in  Russia  and  in  Southern  Siberia. 

$.  Guttatus , Tem. ; Mut  CitiUus , fi,  Pall.  The 
length  of  the  male  is  above  nine  inches,  but  the  female 
is  much  smaller  ; the  head  and  back  more  inclined  to 
dusky  grey  than  the  last  species,  but  in  both  the  head 


is  mottled;  the  ocular  circlet  is  whitish,  the  badge  above  SPKRMO- 
the  eye  slightly  ferruginous,  but  that  below  it  very  FH1LUS. 
deeply  so;  upon  the  back  are  numerous  distinct  round  L \ 

whitish  spots;  throat  white;  under  parts  deep  >ellow ; 
sides  of  the  neck  and  legs  yellow ; tail  much  shorter  and 
very  bushy,  with  dose  short  hair.  It  is  found  about  the 
Don,  and  in  the  country  south  of  the  Volga.  The  only 
difference  from  the  manners  of  the  last  species,  which 
Pullas  observed,  was  that  this  burrowed  deeper. 

Dr.  Richardson  speaks  of  a specimen,  probably  of 
this  species,  brought  from  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  in  which  the  only  difference  he  could 
uncertain  was  the  greater  number  and  indistinctness  of 
the  spots  on  the  fur,  and  that  the  American  animal  had 
the  facial  line  less  arched,  and  the  curve  from  the  back 
of  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  nose  less  regular. 

S.  SpUosoma , Bennett.  Length  of  the  bead  and  body 
five  Inches  and  a quarter,  and  of  the  tail,  with  its  hair, 
three  inches  ; the  body  is  marked  nearly  like  that  just 
mentioned  as  noticed  by  Richardson,  but  its  tail  is  much 
longer,  its  tip  black,  except  the  very  point,  which  is 
white.  It  is  a native  of  California. 

S.  Ludovicianus,  Cuv. ; Arctomys  Lvdov.  Say ; 
Prairie-Dog,  Lewis  and  Clarke ; Wishlontcish , Pike. 

Sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  of  the  tail  two  inches  and 
three-quarters ; of  a light  dirty  reddish-brown,  mingled 
with  grey,  and  with  a few  black  hairs  above ; under 
parts  dirty  white  ; whiskers  moderately  long  and  black. 

It  is  found  in  North  America  in  the  Missouri  country, 
where  it  is  known  to  the  Anglo-Americans  by  the  inap- 
propriate name  of  the  Prairie-Dog , from  the  supposed 
resemblance  of  its  warning  cry  to  that  of  a small  dog, 
and  which  may  be  imitated  by  the  rapid  pronunciation 
of  the  syllables  cheh-chch-cheh  in  a hissing  manner. 

They  live  in  burrows,  many  of  which  are  congregated 
together  in  one  district,  and  hence  are  commonly  known 
as  Prairie-Dog  villages,  which  sometimes  occupy  only  a 
few  acres,  but  at  other  times  include  an  area  of  many 
miles.  The  burrows  arc  sometimes  level,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  ground,  but  more  commonly  form  little  mounds 
in  shape  of  truncated  cones,  rarely  exceeding  the  height 
of  eighteen  inches,  and  with  a base  of  two  or  three  feet, 
and  usually  about  twenty  feet  apart ; the  whole  external 
surface,  particularly  the  summit,  is  well  trodden  and  very 
compact,  and  the  entrance  is  either  at  the  top  or  at  one 
side,  whence  the  hole  descends  vertically  for  a foot  or 
two,  and  then  runs  obliquely  downwards.  Within  this 
hole  they  form  a compact  globular  cell  of  fine  dry  grass, 
with  a hole  at  top  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger. 

Probably  each  burrow  has  many  tenants,  as  Say  men- 
tions he  has  observed  seven  or  eight  of  these  animals 
sitting  on  a single  mound.  About  the  entrance  of  their 
hole  they  delight  to  play  in  fine  weather,  and  on  the 
approach  of  danger  instantly  drop  into  it,  and  disappear; 
or  if  not  too  imminent,  they  remain  at  the  edge,  sitting 
erect,  or  flourishing  their  tail,  and  barking  whilst  on  the 
look  out.  During  winter  they  remain  asleep,  having 
carefully  closed  up  the  entrance  to  their  cell,  in  order  to 
resist  the  severity  of  the  cold.  The  animal  is  known  to 
the  Indians  by  the  name  of  fVish-ton-xcish. 

S.  Hoodii,  Less. ; Arct.  Hood.  Sab. ; Sciurus  Tri - , 

dreem  lineatus , Mitch.;  Striped  and  Spotted  Ground 
Squirrel , Say ; Leopard  Marmot,  Richardson.  In  form 
this  species  resembles  a SquiiTel ; its  length  is  seven 
and  a half  inches,  and  it*  tail  nearly  two  inches  long  ; 
its  colour  is  deep  chestnut,  striped  ubove  with  six  white 
lines  alternating  with  a similar  number  of  longitudinal 
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SPER1I0*  rows  of  white  spots  ; white  beneath  ; tail  covered  with 
PII1LUS.  rather  longer  hairs  than  the  body,  rather  bushy  and 
s*—*  whitish.  This  species  inhabits  a large  part  of  North 
America,  extending  from  the  more  northern  lakes  to  the 
Arkanaa  river,  and  Harlan  thinks,  probably  in  that 
direction  to  Mexico,  and  westward  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. They  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  level  sandy 
country,  and  rvot  to  inhabit  the  rocky  and  more  wooded 
parts.  Their  burrows  often  deep  and  vertical,  admitting 
a stick  to  be  thrust  down  four  or  five  feet.  They  are 
bold,  active,  and  irritable  animals,  and  when  driven  to 
their  holes,  express  their  anger  by  a shrill  harsh  repeti- 
tion of  the  syllables  scek-seek. 

S.  Richardsoniiy  Less. ; Arctom.  Rich,  Sabine ; 
Tawny  American  Marmot,  Godman.  Length  rather 
more  than  nine  and  a half  inches ; the  tail,  including 
the  hair,  three  and  a half  long ; upper  parts  yellowish- 
brown  intermingled  with  black ; under  parts  paler ; 
tail  flat,  nearly  liuear,  with  a rounded  extremity,  its  upper 
surface  darker  than  the  back,  and  the  under  part  and 
buttocks  tinged  with  rufous,  its  margins  almost  white. 
It  is  found  on  the  grassy  plains  about  the  Saskatchewan 
river,  and  is  very  common  about  Carlton  House,  in  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  country.  The  number  of  burrows  usually 
found  together  does  not  exceed  three  or  four;  they 
generally  branch  off  just  below  the  surface,  and  descend 
obliquely  to  a considerable  depth.  The  earth  which  is 
excavated  is  usually  thrown  up  in  front  of  the  hole, 
forming  a little  platform,  from  which  the  animal  peers 
about  before  it  ventures  on  its  excursions;  and  little 
paths  are  often  observed  passing  from  one  hole  to  the 
other.  They  do  not  place  any  common  sentinel  for  the 
community,  but  each  looks  out  for  itself.  They  come 
out  of  their  holes  early  in  April,  and  are  then  very 
plump ; move  about  quickly  but  awkwardly,  jerking 
thdr  tail  up  and  down  as  they  run  along.  In  spring 
they  feed  upon  the  young  buds  and  tender  sprouts  of 
herbaceous  plants,  and  in  autumn  upon  the  seeds  of 
grasses  and  leguminous  plants. 

S • Parry*,  Leas. ; Arctom.  Parr.  Richardson.  From 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  long ; and  the  tail,  including 
the  fur,  four  inches  more;  upper  parts  greyish  or 
blackish,  largely  spotted  with  white ; under  parts  pale, 
ferruginous  ; face  chestnut ; tail  flat,  and  capable  of  ex- 
pansion laterally,  rounded  at  the  tip,  edged  with  white, 
and  ferruginous  beneath.  It  is  found  in  the  barren 
nounds  bordering  the  coast  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  where  its 
burrows  are  seen  crowded  together  on  the  sandy  hillocks 
among  the  rocks.  Whilst  feeding,  one  of  the  party  acts 
os  sentinel,  and  when  the  alarm  is  given  they  scramble 
off  to  their  holes,  where  they  remain  chattering  at 
the  top  till  the  approach  of  the  enemy  drives  them  to  the 
bottom.  If  their  retreat  be  cut  off,  they  frequently  seek 
shelter  in  some  neighbouring  crevice,  into  which  they 
thrust  their  head  and  fore  paws,  leaving  their  tail  spread 
out  as  usual  when  frightened,  and  uttering  a cry  not 
much  unlike  that  of  n watchman’s  rattle ; hence  their 
Esquimaux  mime  Seek-seek. 

S.  Prank 1 1 mi.  Less. ; Arctom.  Frankl.  Sabine. 
Length  of  the  body  ten  and  a half  inches ; and  of  the 
tail,  including  the  hair,  six  inches  and  a quarter;  upper 
parts  yellowish-brown  thickly  spotted  with  black  ; under 
parts  greyish-white  ; face  Mack  nnd  white  intermingled ; 
tail  cylindrical  and  tinged  with  black  and  white.  Is 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlton  House,  Hudson’s 
Bay,  living  in  the  sandy  soil  among  the  little  thickets  of 
brushwood.  - ^ 


S.  Beecheyi ; Arctom.  Beech.  Richardson.  Eleven  SPERMO- 
inches  in  length,  and  the  tail  six;  upper  parts  blackish-  WMLUS. 
brown  waved  with  reddish-white ; under  parts  pate  SPHACX- 
brownish-yellow;  tail  black  and  white  mingled.  Is  found  LARIA* 
in  California,  living  close  to  the  houses.  Iu  running  it 
carries  the  tail  straight  out,  but  when  passing  over  any 
little  inequality,  the  tail  is  raised  as  if  to  prevent  it  being 
injured.  They  rarely  come  above  ground  in  rainy  weather. 

S.  Macrourus,  Bennett.  Eleven  inches  and  a half 
long,  and  the  tail  eight  and  a half ; head  black,  with 
while  eyelids;  back  and  sides  black,  with  white,  wavy, 
broken,  transverse,  white  lines,  blackest  along  the  ridge 
of  the  spine,  and  white  on  the  sides  ; under  parts  ferru- 
ginous varied  with  black ; tail  long  and  varied  with  black 
and  white.  Native  of  California. 

S.  Donglasii ; Arct.  Lhugt.  Richardson.  Thirteen 
inches  and  a half  long,  and  the  tail,  including  the  fur, 
more  than  seven  inches.  The  specimen  from  which  this 
species  was  described  had  neither  cheek  pouches  nor 
teeth  ; but  from  other  circumstances,  Dr.  Richardson  is 
led  to  consider  it  a true  Spermophile,  and  nearly  allied  to 
the  last  two  species ; upper  and  fore  parts  hoary,  with 
a black  stripe  between  the  shoulders , bind  parts  pale 
brown,  with  dark  markings;  under  ports  dirty  white, 
tinged  with  brownish  on  the  throat,  inside  of  the  thighs, 
and  close  to  the  tail.  From  the  banks  of  the  Columbia. 

See  Pallas  in  Novi  Commentarii  Pctropolitani,  vol. 
xiv.,  and  Nova  Species  Quadrupedum  e Glirium  ordine  ; 

Fred.  Cuvier  in  Mcmoires  du  Museum,  vol.  i%. ; Cuvier, 

R^gne  Animat;  Richardson,  Fauna  Boreati  Americana. 

SPET.  See  Spit.  , 

SPEW,  v.  I D.  tpomrc.n ; Ger.  speyen  ; A.  S. 

Spe'wino,  n,  Viptiran  ; Goth,  sptiwan;  to  spit  or 

Spe'wy.  J throw  out,  (Lat,  spuert.) 

To  throw  out,  to  eject,  to  expel,  to  vomit  (usually 
what  comes  from  the  stomach,  as  spit  from  the  mouth.) 

And  Solomon  (Myth,  **  If  thou  hut  founden  houjr,  cto  of  it  that 
tufficcih ; for  if  thou  ete  of  it  out  of  mesure,  thou  ahalt  spew*, 
and  bo  nedy  and  poure." 

CAaseetr.  The  Tate  of  Metibews,  p.  114. 

And  {I  wrl  as  I say  Issue  J all  hy*  deuelythe  Iks  which  he 
■potteth  and  sprwHk  out  vpon  honest  men. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Work**,  fol.  736.  Against  Barnes. 

For  the  euppe  of  the  Lurdcs  ryghlo  ha  rule  shall  compasae  thee 
iboute,  and  sharaful  spewing  in  mead?  of  thy  wonhype. 

lhh!f,  Anna  1551.  Akacnck,  ch.  ii. 

Therewith  abe  spewtl  out  of  her  fill  h ie  maw 
A floud  of  iioywoo  horrible  and  blacke. 

Full  of  rrvat  lump*  of  flewh  and  gobbets  nV| 

Which  vtuoek  so  vildlj,  that  it  forst  him  sl&clte 
His  grasping  hold,  and  from  her  turne  him  hacke. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  u can.  1. 

The  soil  exhaling  douds  of  subtle  drws, 

Imbibing  moisture  which  with  ease  she  spews, 

Whkh  rusts  not  iron,  and  whose  mould  is  clean. 

Well  elo4h*d  with  cheerful  grass,  and  ever  green. 

Is  good  tor  olivoe. 

Dry  Jen.  Virgii.  Georgies,  book  ii. 

The  lower  tallies  in  wet  winters  are  so  spemy,  that  they  know 
not  how  to  feed  them.  Mortimer. 

SPHACELARIA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by 
Lynchbach,  from  the  Greek  tr^utXoc,  gangrene t on 
account  of  the  withered  apices.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  Cryptogamiay  and  order  Confervoidea. 

Generic  character  : filaments  jointed  ; branches  distich, 
rarely  dichotomous  stiff.  Fruit  double  on  the  same  in- 
dividual ; the  one  an  ovate-spherical  capsule ; the  other 
a granulur  mass  inclosed  in  the  transparent  vesicated 
apices  of  the  branches. 

There  are  ten  koown  British  species  of  this  genua; 
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SPUA^K-  they  are  confervoid  sea-wceds  of  an  olive  or  greenish 
LA  111  A.  0]jvr  colour. 

8PHACELE.  in  Botany,  a genus  no  called  by  Ben- 
tham,  from  the  Greek  afnKOC,  sage,  on  account  of  its 
atlinity  to  Salvia.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Dtdynnmia , 
order  Gymnospermia,  and  the  natural  family  of  Labiate, 
Generic  character:  calyx  campanulate,  deeply  live- 
toothed;  teeth  nearly  equal;  corolla  with  an  ample  tube, 
and  a scarcely  bilabiate  limb’;  upper  lobes  sub-bifid, 
lateral  ones  entire,  and  lower  one  larger  and  eniargiuale; 
stamens  four,  didynamous  or  nearly  equal ; anthers 
two-celled;  cells  linear,  distinct,  diverging;  style  bifid 
at  top;  lobes  equal,  stigmatiterous  nt  apex;  achcuiu 
dry,  smooth. 

This  genus,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  Stachy t,  with 
the  leaves  of  Salria,  consists  of  about  ten  known  sjwcies, 
all  natives  of  South  America  ; they  are  under  shrubs 
with  wrinkled  leaves,  woolly  lieneath,  and  two  or  six- 
flowered  whorls. 

SPH.ERALCEA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by 
Auguste  St.  Hilaire,  from  the  Greek  oyatpa,  a globe, 
and  Alcea , the  Marsh-Mallow,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  caqiels  in  round  heads,  and  its  affinity 
with  the  genus  Alrra.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Mona- 
del  phi  a,  order  Potyandria , and  the  natural  family  of 
Malcarete.  Generic  character : calyx  five-cleft,  girded 
by  a shorter,  deciduous,  three-leaved  involuerum  ; carpels 
many,  separable,  verlicillate,  two  or  three-seeded,  open- 
ing by  two  little  valves  on  the  back,  disposed  into  a 
globular  head  ; seeds  kidney- shaped. 

A genus  divided  from  Malva,  and  contains  seven 
known  species,  natives  of  America;  they  are  trees  and 
shrubs  with  toothed  or  lobed  leaves,  and  axillary  pedun- 
culate red  flowers. 

8PHERANTHUS,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by 
Linnatus,  from  the  Greek  a sphere,  and  asOo c,  a 

flower,  on  account  of  the  flowers  being  disposed  in 
globular  heads  like  those  of  Erhinops.  It  belongs  to 
the  class  Syngenesia-Scgregata,  and  the  natural  family 
of  Composita’-AUeroideie-IiaecharidcfE.  Generic  cha- 
racter: heads  globular,  densely  glomerate.  Female 
flowers  in  many  series  along  the  outside  : male  flowers 
few  in  the  centre ; rachis  hractieas ; corolla  of  the  female 
flower  filiform,  narrowed  at  top,  and  widened  at  the  base ; 
schema  naked,  beakless,  pilose. 

This  genus  consists  of  about  six  or  eight  known 
species,  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa ; 
they  are  diffuse  herbs  with  alternate,  half-stem*cla*ping, 
usually  dccurrent  leaves,  and  nearly  globose  heads  of 
blue  nr  white  flowers. 

SPH.ER  ASTRUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Meyen,  from  the  Greek  <r^a<pa,  a sphere , and  wrrpov,  a 
star,  on  account  of  the  plants  being  globular  and 
radiated.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Cryptugamia , and 
order  Alrjtt.  Generic  character  : plant  glnbosely-radi- 
ated,  without  a proper  t hall  us,  formed  of  cells,  which  are 
regularly  disposed  in  the  rays  of  the  globules;  sporidia 
of  a rust  colour. 


A genus  of  sea-weeds,  consisting  of  a single  species, 
S.pirtum , nearly  allied  to  Protococcos,  &c. 

SPIIERIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by  Halter, 
from  the  Greek  epmpa,  a sphere ^ on  account  of  the  glo- 
bularitv  of  the  plants.  It  belong  to  the  class  Crypto - 
gamia,  and  order  Fungi.  Generic  character  : perithecia 
rounded,  entire,  furnished  at  the  apex  with  a minute 
orifice ; asci  converging,  at  length  dissolving. 

This  is  a very  extensive  genus,  consisting  of  above 


two  hundred  British  species  ; they  are  small,  simple,  or 
branched,  globular,  red, or  black  fungi,  generally  growing 
on  decaved  wood. 

SPH  .‘KR1 DIUM,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Penta - 
mertnubColeopteroui  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna.  shorter  than  the  thorax, 
nine-jointed.  the  last  three  joints  forming  a perfoliate 
dub ; mandibles  rather  short,  simple,  pointed  ; max- 
ilte  bilobed ; palpi  filiform ; body  hemispherical,  flat 
beneath  ; corselet  transverse,  posteriorly  as  wide  ms,  the 
elytra ; tibiee  spinous. 

This  is  the  only  genus  in  the  family  Spheridia ; it 
comprehends  the  little  Colroptera  with  hemispherical 
bodies,  glabrous,  with  a little  head,  inclined  and  partially 
barred  in  the  corselet;  the  five  joints  of  the  antenne 
are  distinct,  and  the  first  is  at  least  as  long  os  the  se- 
cond ; the  maxillary  palpi  are  very  long,  and  their  second 
joint  is  very  full.  They  are  terrestrial  animals,  are  found 
mostly  among  the  dung  of  herbivorous  animals.  La- 
treille  makes  eight  species  of  (hem,  but  Lamarck  consi- 
ders these  merely  varieties  of  .S.  Scarabaoides,  which  is 
a European  species,  and  the  type  of  his  genus. 

See  Lamarck,  Jlutoire  det  Animnux  sans  Vertebra. 

SPHER1NE,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by  Her- 
bert, from  the  Greek  rr^aioa,  a sjihere,  on  account  of  the 
shape  of  its  capsule.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Hexandria :f 
order  Monogynia,  and  the  natural  family  of  Atnaryllide*. 
Generic  character:  calyx  of  six  equal  sepals  ; petals  six, 
equal ; style  and  filaments  straight ; capsule  indehiscent. 

A genus  separated  from  Ahtrameria,  and  probably 
not  distinct ; it  consists  of  five  known  species,  elegant, 
upright  plants,  with  rigid  leaves,  simple  peduncles,  and 
terminal  umbels  of  elegant  flowers.  They  arc  all  na- 
tives of  Peru  and  Chili. 

SPILE  ROBOLU8,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called 
by  Tode,  from  the  Greek  tnpatpa,  a sphere,  and  /3oAX*, 
to  prefect,  on  account  of  the  internal  membrane  pro- 
jecting elastically  the  globular  sporangium.  It  belongs 
to  the  class  Crypt,, gurnia,  and  order  Futtgi.  Generic 
character;  subimmersed  ; peridi um  double,  each  burst- 
ing in  a stellate  manner;  internal  membrane  at  length 
inverted,  and  elastically  shooting  forth  the  globular  spo- 
rangium which  contains  the  sporidia  in  its  centre. 

This  genua,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  Spharia,  con- 
tains only  one  known  British  species,  S.  ste flatus , The 
plants  arc  at  first  connected  by  a web,  but  nt  length 
smooth,  snbgloboae,  and  yellowish*  It  is  found  on 
rotten  wood. 


SPH/EROCARPUS,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by 
Michaux,  from  the  Greek  e^aipa,  a sphere,  and  /roptroc, 
a fruit,  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  supposed  cap- 
sules. It  belongs  lo  the  class  Cryptogamia,  and  order 
Hrpatica:.  Generic  character:  capsules  spherical,  sur- 
rounded by  an  obovnte  perianth,  open  at  the  summit. 

This  genus  contains  only  a single  known  British 
species.  It  is  a pale  green  plant,  with  the  habit  of 
Marchantia,  inhabiting  clover  fields  in  Norfolk. 

SPH.EKOCARYA,  in  Botany,  a genus  ho  called 
by  Wallich,  from  the  Greek  otpatpa,  a sphere,  and  capvov, 
a nut,  on  account  of  the  ruundness  of  the  nuts.  It  be- 
longs to  the  class  Pentandria , order  Monogynia,  and 
the  natural  family  of  Bhamnete.  Generic  character 
calyx  five-parted  ; petals  five,  inserted  in  the  calyx,  alter 
fitting  with  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  and  with  five  fringed 
scales  between  the  stamens  and  opposite  the  cal  vcinc  seg- 
ments ; stamens  five,  inserted  in  the  calyx ; disk  want- 
ing ; drupe  pear-shaped,  containing  a smooth,  round  nut. 
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SPH®»  This  genus  consists  of  only  a single  known  species, 
Ruva~  (dulu.  It  is  a large  tree,  a native  of  Nepau), 
* with  alternate,  ovate,  emire  leaven,  and  terminal, 
8PH/E-  villous  racemes  of  small,  greenish  flowers.  The  fruit 
KOLO-  is  {Nile  brown,  and  the  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  Nc- 
B1UM.  paulese. 

SPH.EROCERA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
Insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  projecting,  with  the 
palette  nearly  hemispherical,  transverse ; head  abruptly 
concave  below  the  forehead,  and  raised  towards  the  oval 
cavity;  proboscis  thick,  projecting  from  a prominent, 
arched  edge  surrounding  the  mouth  above  ; body  de- 
pressed ; femora  of  the  hind  legs  sometimes  compressed ; 
the  first  two  joints  of  the  tarsi  much  broader  than  the 
others;  second  cellule  of  the  hind  edge  of  the  wing 
closed  in  front  of  the  posterior  edge. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  tribe  Muscida  of  the 
Athericeroxu  family  of  Latreille;  its  type  is  S.  Curcim 
pes , Latr.  They  are  constantly  found  about  dunghills. 

See  Latreille,  Genera  Crustareorum  et  Insectorum. 

SPILE  ROCOCO  US,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called 
by  Stackhouse,  from  the  Greek  a<ficupa,  a sphere , and 
•roiccoc,  a berry , on  account  of  the  globose  fructification. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  C ryptogamia , and  order  Alga- 
Inarticulate.  Generic  character : frond  cartilaginous, 
compressed,  two-edged,  linear,  dislichously  branched; 
capsules  mucronate,  containing  a mass  of  ovate,  mostly 
pedicellate  red  seeds. 

There  is  only  a single  known  species  of  this  genus,  & 
corona  pi f alius,  an  inhabitant  of  rocks  by  the  sea-side; 
it  is  nearly  allied  to  Fucus. 

SPU.ERODERUS,iu  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects. 

Generic  character,  Antenna?  filiform  ; labrum  bifid  ; 
mandibles  narrow,  projecting,  and  toothed  internally ; 
men  turn  deeply  notched  ; last  joint  of  the  palpi  strongly 
securiform,  almost  in  shape  of  a spoon,  and  much  di- 
lated in  themn/f corselet  roundish  and  not  elevated  on 
the  sides  ; elytra  connected,  cariiuited  laterally,  and 
embracing  part  of  the  abdomen  ; first  three  joints  of  the 
anterior  tarsi  dilated  in  the  male,  the  first  two  very  much, 
the  third  less  so. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  tribe  Carabida  of  the  Car- 
nivorous Penlumerous  Coleoptera  of  Latreille ; it  was 
formed  by  Dejean,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  genus 
Cychrus,  from  which,  however,  they  are  distinguished 
by  their  much  smaller  size,  by  the  bead  being  less  long, 
and  the  antenna;  being  shorter  and  more  delicate  ; the 
elytra  are  smaller  and  a little  lew  convex.  They  arc 
all  natives  of  South  America.  The  type  of  the  genus  is 
S.  Lecontei . 

See  Dejean,  Iconographic  et  JJistoire  Nalurelle  dts 
Coleopteres  d' Europe. 

SPH/EROLOBIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called 
by  Smith,  from  the  Greek  apaipa,  a globe , and  Aodoc,  a 
vod,  on  account  of  the  spherical  legumes.  It  belongs  to 
the  class  Decandria,  order  Monogynia,  and  the  natural 
family  of  Leguminosa.  Generic  character ; calyx  five- 
cleft,  bilabiate,  bractless  at  tlie  base ; corolla  papiliona- 
ceous ; style  beardless,  furnished  with  a membrane  at 
the  apex ; stigma  terminal ; legume  spherical,  one  or 
two-seeded,  pedicellate. 

A genus  nearly  allied  to  Dillwynia  and  Aotus , and 
contains  two  species,  both  natives  of  New  Holland; 
they  are  small,  almost  leafless  shrubs,  with  racemose 
spikes  of  red  or  yellow  flowers. 


SPH.EIIOMA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Jsopodous  SPiljft. 
Crustaceans.  ROMA. 

Generic  character . Anientu r four,  small,  aud  un-  tnmxt 
equal,  of  which  the  outer  two  are  rather  longest ; two  &OPUU 
sessile  eyes ; body  oblong,  convex,  with  subimbricated  THIA. 
transverse  sections  aud  contracting  into  a bull ; tail  with 
two  segments,  the  last  furnished  with  a pair  of  natatory 
scales  attached  to  a single  pedicle;  legs  fourteen. 

This  genus  is  one  of  the  family  Asidlida-,  and  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  Armadillo , from  which,  however,  its 
four  distinct  antemue,  aud  the  provision  of  fins  to  the 
tails,  distinguish  iL  Their  aulcuue  are  slender,  seta- 
ceous, and  many-jointed.  Dr.  Leach's  genera  Campe- 
copea , Ntrsa,  Cymodoce,  and  Dynament  are  included 
by  Latreille  and  Lamarck  iu  this  genus,  the  type  of 
which  is  8.  Cinerea. 

See  Lamarck,  Uistoire  des  Ani/naux  sans  Vertebra. 

SPILEROJLEMA,  iu  Botany,  a genus  so  culled  by 
Fries,  from  the  Greek  e^mpo,  a sphere,  and  vtupa,  gela- 
tine, on  account  of  the  substance  and  shape  of  the  plant. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  Cryplogamia,  and  order  Fungi. 

Generic  character : perithecium  opening  by  a pore  in- 
cluding mucous  sporidia  in  a very  delicate  sac,  which  at 
length  ooze  forth  and  harden  into  a globule. 

This  genus  consists  of  one  British  species,  8.  tubula- 
tum;  it  is  a small  plant,  between  globular  and  awl- 
shaped,  yellowish,  and  grows  on  hard,  blackened  Agarics. 

At  first  sight  it  resembles  a species  of  Sti  bum. 

SPII.EROPHORON,  in  Botany , a name  given  to 
this  genus  by  Achurius,  from  the  Greek  <7^>a(pa,  a sphere , 
aud  tpuMitt,  to  bear , on  account  of  its  globular  fructifica- 
tion. It  belongs  to  the  class  Cryplogamia , aud  order 
Lichene*.  Generic  character : thallus  crustaceo-carti- 
laginous,  branched,  sulTruticose;  apothecia  subglobose, 
sessile,  terminal  on  the  branches  of  the  thallus,  and 
formed  of  it,  breaking  with  a tom  border,  aud  contain- 
ing a pulverulent  black  mass  collected  into  a ball. 

This  geuus,  which  is  separated  from  Lichen,  con- 
tains two  known  British  species;  they  are  erect,  branched 
plants,  inhabitants  on  rocks  and  stones. 

SPH.EROPH  YSA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called 
by  De  Candolle,  from  the  Greek  c^aipa,  a globe,  and 
&wta,  a bladder,  on  account  of  the  spherical  inflated 
legumes.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Duidelphia,  order 
Decandria,  and  the  natural  order  Leguminosa:.  Ge- 
neric character:  calyx  five-toothed;  corolla  papiliona- 
ceous, with  a fiat  vexillum  and  blunt  keel ; stamens  dia- 
delphous;  style  bearded  lengthwise;  legume  slipitate, 
inflated,  spherical,  one-celled. 

This  genua  contains  two  species,  both  natives  of 
Asiatic  Russia ; they  are  perennial  herbs,  with  impart- 
pinnate  leaves,  small  stipulas,  and  axillary  racemes  of 
red  flowers. 

SPHjEROPLETHIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called 
by  Duby,  from  the  Greek  ofeupa,  a sphere,  and  tXcoc, 
full,  on  account  of  the  plant  being  full  of  spomles. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  Cryplogamia,  and  order  Alga. 

Generic  character : filaments  capillary,  short,  flexuous, 
interwoven,  continuous,  membranous,  simple,  dia- 
phanous, embracing  or  bolding  sporules  inside, which 
are  sometimes  orange-coloured,  sometimes  pellucid 
and  thick,  sometimes  crowded  very  densely,  and  at  other 
times  somew  hat  disposed  in  a single  or  double  scries, 
aud  wrapped  by  a pellucid,  echinated  integument. 

A genus  nearly  allied  to  Bangia  of  Agardh  ; R con- 
sists of  a single  species,  a native  of  Corsica,  in  marshes 
about  Calvi,  S.  Solcirolii . 
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SPHAv  SPHA2ROPTERIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
PTFRIS  ®rown»  ^rom  Greek  <r^tp«,  « sphere,  and  nrtpic, 
* a fern , on  nccount  of  the  fern  bearing  round  pedicellate 
gp]l>£.  capsules.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Cryptogamia,  and  order 
ROTI-  Fillet- $.  Generic  character:  involucra  dorsal,  rising 
LLS.  (>om  the  middle  vein,  pedicellate,  spherical,  closed, 
dehiscing  vertically,  two-valved;  capsules  pedicellate, 
seated  ou  a common  convex  receptacle. 

A genus  of  Ferns,  consisting  of  a single  known  species, 
S.  bail  tala,  a native  of  Nepaul.  It  has  the  habit  of 
Aspiditim.  The  leaves  ore  bipinnote,  and  the  leaflets 
pmnatifid.  The  stipe  is  covered  with  lanceolate  palcte. 

SPH.FROSTE  M M A,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called 
by  Blume,  from  the  Greek  <rq><upn,  a sphere , and  tntppa, 
a crown , on  account  of  the  stamens  being  seated  on  a 
globose  disk.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Monotcia,  order 
Polyandries , and  natural  family  of  Schizandriacea. 
Generic  character:  flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious; 
calyx  of  three  sepals,  bracleate ; petals  about  nine,  by 
threes;  stamens  numerous, on  a globose  disk ; filaments 
nearly  connate : female  flowers  with  numerous  ovaries, 
seated  upon  a conical  torus,  which  ul  length  becomes 
elongated ; berries  two-seeded. 

A genus  nearly  allied  to  Sch  izandra,  consisting  of  two 
species,  climbing  shrubs,  with  simple  leaves;  and  ax- 
illary. solitary  flowers. 

SPH/F.ROST1GMA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  named 
by  Scringe,  from  the  Greek  o^ouxi,  a sphere,  and  any  pa, 
a stigma,  on  account  of  the  globose,  undivided  stigma. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  Octandria,  order  Monogynia, 
and  the  natural  family  of  Onagraria.  Generic  character : 
tube  of  calyx  scarcely  drawn  out  beyond  the  ovarium  ; 
limb  four-parted,  deciduous ; petals  four,  sessile,  undi- 
vided; stamens  eight;  stigma  globose,  undivided ; capsule 
four-celled,  four-valved,  dehiscent ; seeds  numerous, 
erect,  wingless,  naked,  one  row  in  each  cell. 

This  genus,  which  is  separated  from  (Enothe.ra , con- 
sists of  about  ten  known  species;  they  are  generally 
annual,  glabrous,  or  downy,  branched,  diffuse  plants, 
with  the  habit  of  Epilobium , with  undivided  leaves,  and 
axillary,  solitary,  sessile,  small  yellow  flowers.  Capsule 
curved  or  twisted  ; seeds  minute,  oblong,  not  angular. 

SPH/EROTHECA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called 
by  Chamisso,  from  the  Greek  a sphere,  and 

(hui,  a case,  on  account  of  the  globular  capsule.  It  be- 
longs to  the  class  Didynamia,  order  Angiospermia , 
and  natural  order  Scrophularinea.  Generic  character : 
calyx  five-parted,  persistent;  corolla  tubular;  limb  un- 
equal, five-lobed,  bilabiate  ; stamens  four,  didynamous, 
inserted  a little  beneath  the  throat  of  the  corolla ; anthers 
two-celled,  approximating  by  pairs;  style  inclosed; 
stigma  bilamellate ; capsule  globose,  two-celled,  dehis- 
cing at  the  dissepiment,  as  also  in  the  middle  of  the 
valves  ; dissepiment  wholly  place ntiferous ; seeds  nume- 
rous, minute,  angular. 

This  genus  contains  only  a single  known  species,  a 
native  of  Brazil ; it  is  an  erect,  glabrous  herb,  with  op- 
posite dotted  leaves,  axillary,  one-flowered  peduncles, 
bibracleatc  calyx ; and  small  corollas. 

SPHvEROTILUS.  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Kutzing,  from  the  Greek  eq>atpa,  a sphere,  and  nkoc. 
dung,  in  reference  to  the  shape  and  habitat  of  the  plant 
It  belongs  to  the  class  Cryptogamia,  and  order  Alga. 
Generic  character  : frond  mucous,  very  tender,  and  very 
brittle,  fllamentose,  constituting  parallel])'  agglutinated 
threads,  each  thread  disposed  lengthwise  from  a hyaline 
globule,  composed  of  sporaceous,  mucous  masses. 


There  is  only  a single  species  of  this  genus  known,  S.  SPIIJE- 
natan*;  it  is  a floating,  yellowish-brown,  plumose,  cou- 
fervoid  plant.  * 

SP11.EROTUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hete.ro-  Sl’HAGE- 
merons  Coleopterous  insects.  BRAN- 

Generic  cluiracter.  Antenna  externally  thickisb,  with  CRUS, 
terminal,  ovate,  acute  joints ; labrum  transverse,  rounded  ^ 

and  ciliated  at  the  tip ; labium  minute,  its  tip  truncated  ; 
mandibles  slightly  toothed ; maxillary  palpi  thickish, 
the  last  joint  the  largest,  hatchet-shaped ; labial  palpi, 
their  last  joint  rather  larger  than  the  others,  and  slightly 
bell-shaped  ; mentum  truncated  at  the  tip,  round  at  the 
base,  very  convex  in  the  middle;  corselet  full  above, 
ovoid,  truncated  at  both  ends,  and  narrower  than  the 
abdomen  ; legs  slender,  long,  and  curved  or  arched. 

This  genus,  founded  by  Kirby,  belongs  to  the  tribe 
Helopida  of  the  Stcnelytrous  family  of  Latreille.  It  nearly 
resembles  Moturis,  Latr„  but  ia  distinguished  by  its  bifid 
labium,  cordate  mentum,  subfiliform  palpi,  and  by  the 
termination  of*  its  ante n me  in  an  ovate  acute  joint.  It 
is  a native  of  Brazil.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  S.  Cur- 
mpes. 

See  Kirby’s  Century  of  Insects  in  Linnaan  Trans- 
actions, vol.  xii. 

SPH/ERULITES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Mono- 
myary  Conchiferous  Mollusca. 

Generic  character , Shell  inequi valve,  globular,  rather 
depressed  above,  exteriorly  rough,  with  large,  subangular, 
horizontal  scales ; upper  valve  smaller,  planutar,  oper- 
cular, having  on  its  inner  side  two  unequal,  subcorneal, 
curved,  projecting  tubercles ; lower  valve  larger,  some- 
what bellied,  its  external  edge  radiated  with  scales, 
and  its  cavity  obliquely  conical,  and  forming  upon  one 
side,  by  a doubling  of  the  inner  edge,  a crest  or  project- 
ing keel ; interior  of  the  cavity  striated  transversely ; 
hinge  unknown. 

This  fossil  geuus  belongs  to  Lamarck’s  family  Ru- 
disics , and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  geuus  Radtoliles,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  large  subangular  scales, 
which  give  its  exterior  a foliaceous  appearance.  The 
type  of  the  genus  is  S.  Foliacea,  the  only  ouc  at  pre- 
sent known. 

See  Lamarck,  Hist oi re  des  Animaux  sans  Vertebrcs. 

SPHAGEBRANCHUS,  from  the  Greek  a 

throat,  and  foay \in,  gills,  Bloch,  Cut.  In  Zoology , a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Anguitliformes, 
order  MalacopUrygii  Apodes,  class  lasers. 

Generic  character.  Branchial  openings  small,  close 
to  each  other,  and  beneath  the  throat;  muzzle  long  and 
pointed;  pectoral  fins  rudimentary  or  deficient;  vertical 
fins  in  some  commencing  only  near  the  tail ; body  and 
tail  nearly  cylindrical. 

This  genus  is  distinguished  from  the  Mur  ana  by  the 
close  approximation  of  the  gill  openings,  which  are 
placed  beneath  the  throat,  and  each  contain  four  bran- 
chial arches. 

In  some  species  there  are  not  any  pectoral  fins,  such 
are — 

S.  Rostraius,  Bl.  About  a foot  long;  the  muzzle  is 
projected  into  a tube-like  form,  and  the  orifice  of  the 
mouth  bencuth  the  head ; each  jaw  is  furnished  with 
seven  little  teeth ; between  the  eyes  are  two  elevated 
lines  full  of  pores,  and  running  to  the  tip  of  the  muzzle, 
at  which  there  are  a pair  of  barbs ; general  colour 
brown.  Is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Surinam. 

S.  Spallanzani,  Cuv. ; Leptocephalus  Spallaz.  Ristto. 

From  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  long,  the  body  exceed- 
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SPHAGB-  jngly  transparent,  so  as  to  allow  its  internal  structure  to 
CHlis  ^ rounded,  and  mouth  small;  upper 

. longer  than  the  lower  jaw,  and  both  armed  with  small 

asperities  ; eyes  large  and  silvery ; lateral  line  straight, 
and  consisting  of  consecutive  pairs  of  black  points; 
general  colour  bright  fleshy-red  ; fins  light  violet ; anal 
spotted  with  h|pck;  eyes  large,  with  silvery  i rides.  It 
is  found  uear  Monaco  in  the  month  of  August,  among 
the  rocks,  where  it  lives  singly. 

S.  Coromandelenris,  Cut.  ; Manti  Bukaro  Paumu , 
Russel.  A foot  in  length ; head  long  and  narrow,  pro- 
jecting into  a sharp,  pointed  muzzle ; trunk  round ; tail 
terminating  in  a point  without  any  fin ; colour  of  the 
back  brown,  with  transverse  streaks  running  towards 
the  lateral  line ; between  the  latter  and  the  belly  a long 
bluish-grey  streak ; on  the  top  of  the  head  behind  the 
eyes  about  a dozen  very  small  white  spots  forming  an 
arch,  and  sending  forwards  two  lines  towards  the  nose. 
Is  found  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 

S.  Catottomu* , Schneid. ; M.  Coca , Forst  ? Has 
the  dorsal  fin  white,  narrow,  and  long,  and  passing 
from  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  tail ; at  the  extreme  tip 
of  the  muzzle  are  two  very  small  barbs  close  together, 
and  other  two  single,  short,  and  filiform  at  the  middle  of 
the  nostrils;  upper  parts  dusky,  under  white.  It  is 
found  on  the  coast  of  Taheite,  and  known  to  the  inha- 
bitants by  the  name  Pararoutee. 

In  others  the  pectoral  fins  are  extremely  small. 

S.  Imberbit,  Laroche.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
long,  very  slender,  and  nearly  cylindrical ; head  small, 
and  terminating  in  a pointed  muzzle;  mouth  small ; on 
each  side  of  the  lower  jaw  a single  row  of  small  pointed 
teeth,  curved  backwards ; front  of  the  upper  jaw  armed 
with  five  teeth  disposed  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V,  and 
behind  these  in  the  palate  two  parallel  rows  of  very 
small  teeth ; at  the  outer  corners  of  the  branchial  open- 
ings is  placed  on  each  side  a small  rudimentary  pectoral 
fin ; dorsal  and  anal  fins  but  little  prominent ; the  upper 
parts  are  of  a greyish-violet ; under  parts  gTeyish-white, 
with  silvery  glosaings;  anal  and  dorsal  fins  white. 
Laroche  states  that  its  motions  are  very  gentle,  like  those 
of  a Snake ; that  it  frequently  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  respire,  and  voids  large  bubbles  of  air  by  the 
gills.  Is  a native  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  found  at 
lvi^a. 

S.  Pterygea,  Cuv. ; Cacula  Pterygea,  Vahl.  Accord- 
ing to  Cuvier  belongs  to  this  genus,  but  to  this  and  not 
to  the  first  section,  in  which  he  has  placed  it,  as  it  has 
small  pectoral  fins.  In  some  species  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  are  entirely  deficient,  and  hence  Dumcril  has 
formed  his  genus  Apterichthus. 

S.  Ceeeus,  Bl. ; Mur  ana  Crco,  Lin. ; Apterichthut 
Cams,  Dum.  Body  very  long  and  slender,  nearly 
cylindrical,  and  a little  flattened  above;  the  head  dimi- 
nishes and  terminates  in  a long  pointed  muzzle ; not 
the  least  (race  of  a fin  is  visible,  but  in  other  respects  it 
closely  resembles  this  genus ; it  has  no  eyeB  visible, 
whence  Lacepede  formed  of  it  his  genus  Cacilia,  but 
dissection  shows  their  rudiments  beneath  the  skin.  The 
colour  is  a uniform,  and  rather  deep  brown,  with  some 
black  spots  upon  the  head ; the  lateral  line  is  scarcely 
visible.  It  is  found  at  Ivi$a ; and  though  Linneus's 
account  of  its  existence  had  been  doubted,  Dumeril  and 
Laroche  have  proved  that  his  description,  as  far  as  it 
went,  was  correct. 

See  Bloch,  Ichthyologia  a Schneider;  Kisso, //if- 
toire  Naturelle  de  V Europe  Mkridionalr ; Laroche, 

VOL.  XXVII. 


Sur  let  Etpecet  de  Poittont  obteroeet  a Itifct,  iu  A n no  Its  SPH  AGK- 
du  Muteum , vol.  xiii.  BRAN- 

SPHAGNUM,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by  Dille-  ^Rk’8* 
nius,  from  the  same  name  in  Pliny,  given  by  him  to  sphk- 
soine  kind  of  tree  moss  or  Lichen.  It  belongs  to  the  class  CODES. 
Cryptogamia,  and  order  Musci.  Generic  character: 
receptacle  pedunculated,  its  peduncle  resembling  a foot- 
stalk ; capsule  sessile  on  the  receptacle ; lid  deciduous, 
naked ; calyptra  irregularly  torn. 

There  are  four  known  British  species  of  this  genus; 
they  are  all  aquatic,  and  remarkable  for  their  white 
colour,  especially  when  dried. 

SPHALANTHUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Dr.  Jack,  from  the  Greek  <r+aWh>,  fo  overthrow , and 
ay6 ot,  a flower,  on  account  of  lire  calyx  being  deciduous, 
and  of  the  sessile,  crowded  flowers.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  Decandria,  order  Monogynia,  and  natural  family 
of  Combretacea.  Generic  character : calyx  tubular,  gib- 
bous on  one  side,  deciduous ; limb  five-parted ; corolla 
of  five  petals,  which  are  inserted  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  alternating  with  its  segments ; 
stamens  ten,  shorter  than  the  corolla ; style  one,  fixed  to 
one  side  of  the  calyx ; ovarium  one-celled ; ovula  few, 
hanging  from  the  lop  of  the  cell ; capsule  five-winged, 
one-seeded ; seed  five-angled,  without  albumen  ; coty- 
ledons plano-convex ; radicle  small,  conical. 

This  genus  consists  of  a single  known  species,  S.  con - 
fertut,  a native  of  Sumatra.  It  is  a shrub,  with  large, 
subcordate,  entire,  smooth  leaves,  and  terminal,  com- 
pound spikes  of  sessile  flow  ers.  The  flowers  are  at  first 
white,  but  afterwards  they  become  red. 

SPHALLEROCARPUS,  in  Botany , a genus  so 
called  from  the  Greek  enpaWu,  to  deceive,  and  mproc,  a 
fruit,  on  account  of  the  fruit  being  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  cumin  seed.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Pentandria^ 
order  Digynia,  and  the  natural  family  of  Umbellifera. 

Generic  character : calyx  five-toothed ; teeth  subulate ; 
petals  obovate,  emarginaie,  each  furnished  with  an  in- 
flexed  point,  outcrones  of  the  umbels  radiant ; fruit  elliptic, 
contracted  at  the  sides,  beakless ; mericarps  with  five 
rather  winged  ribs,  the  lateral  ribs  marginating;  vitt® 
two  or  three  in  each  furrow,  and  four  or  six  in  the  com- 
missure ; seeds  marked  by  a furrow  inside. 

This  genus  consists  of  only  one  known  species,  S.  cy- 
tninvm,  a native  of  Dauria;  it  is  a biennial  plant, 
with  terete  steins,  compound  leaves,  and  six  or  seven- 
rayed  umbels  of  white  flowers ; involucra  wanting,  but 
the  involucels  are  composed  of  five  lanceolate  leaves 
each. 

SPHECODES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymenopte- 
rous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  of  the  male  longer 
than  in  the  female,  knotty  or  moniliform,  arched ; 
labrum  trigonal,  depressed  at  the  base,  obtuse  or  trun- 
cated at  the  tip,  not  carin&ted  in  either  sex,  in  the  male 
entire,  in  the  female  more  frequently  emarginate ; 
maxilla  and  labium  not  twice  as  long  as  the  head  ; la- 
bium short,  straighlish,  its  divisions  of  nearly  equal 
length,  the  lateral  ones  tridentate  at  their  tips;  abdo- 
men with  its  greater  part  smooth. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  AnthophUou*  family  of  the 
Aculeate  tribe  of  Latreille.  Its  type  is  <S.  gibbus,  Lair., 
which  bears  a near  resemblance  to  the  genus  Sphex. 

They  make  their  nests  in  sunny  banks,  burrowing  to 
the  depth  of  nine  or  ten  inches,  where  they  deposit  their 
eggs  in  a mass  of  pollen  mixed  with  honey. 

See  Latreille,  Genera  Crustaccorum  ei  Iiwctomm, 
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BP  BE-  SPHENANDRA,  ill  Botany,  a genus  mi  called  by 

B^ham,  ^rom  ^,c  Greek  otyw,  a wi  der,  and  o>-»ip,  a 

male,  on  account  of  the  wedge-shaped  anthers.  It  be- 

SPHR-  longs  to  the  class  Didynamia , order  Angioepermia,  and 
N1SCUS.  natural  order  Scrophufarinetc.  Generic  character:  calyx 
' ; five-parted : corolla  deciduous ; tube*hort;  limb  rotate, 

nearly  equal;  stamens  four,  ascending;  anthers  cu- 
neated,  all  similar. 

A single  species  is  only  known  of  this  genus ; it  is  an 
erect  shrub,  clotlied  with  clammy  down,  with  oblong- 
lanceolate,  toothed  leaves,  but  the  floral  ones  are  quite 
entire  ; the  stamens  are  by  pairs,  but  nearly  equal. 

SPHENISCUS.  from  the  Greek  o^viokoc,  a little 
t order,  Brisson,  Tern.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  family  Brachypteres,  order  Pal- 
mipedes, class  Acts. 

Generic  character.  Beak  shorter  than  the  head, 
compressed,  very  large,  strong,  hard,  straight,  curved  at 
the  tip,  and  grooved  obliquely  ; the  edges  of  both  man- 
dibles bent  inwards,  the  lower  feathered  at  its  base,  and 
obtuse  at  the  tip ; nasal  pit  very  small,  nostrils  opening 
in  the  middle  of  the  beak ; wings  unfeathered  ; legs 
very  short,  thick,  and  drawn  up  to  the  belly;  four  toes 
in  front,  three  of  which  are  connected,  and  the  inner  one 
having  the  very  short  thumb  attached  to  it. 

This  genus  is  distinguished  from  Aptenodytei,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  Brisson,  by  the  shortness  of 
its  beak,  by  its  upper  mandible  not  being  grooved  lon- 
gitudinally but  obliquely,  by  its  small  nasal  pit.  and  by 
the  base  of  its  lower  mandible  being  feathered  instead 
of  covered  only  by  a naked  skin.  Brisson  and  Cuvier 
have  formed  of  this  two  genera,  viz.  Spheniscus  and 
Catarractes,  but  they  are  both  included  by  Temminck 
under  one,  by  the  former  name,  as  the  species  on  which 
the  second  is  founded  is  ascertained  to  be  only  the  young 
of  one  of  the  Sphenisci, 

8.  Detnrrtut,  Briss.,  Tern. ; Aplcnodytct  Demina, 
Gmcl. ; Cape  Penguin , Lath.  About  twenty  inches 
long;  beak  blackish,  bunded  transversely  with  yellow 
near  the  tip;  upper  parts  black,  under  parts  white; 
sides  of  the  head  and  throat  dirty  grey ; wings  black 
above,  and  black  varied  with  white  beneath ; tail  short 
and  cuneiform  ; legs  black.  The  male  is  distinguished 
by  a white  streak  over  each  eye.  They  are  very 
common  in  all  the  southern  hemisphere,  especially  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at  the  Falkland  Islands, 
where  they  live  in  millions.  This  bird  sometimes 
called  the  Jack  Ass  from  its  cry,  which  resembles  the 
braying  of  an  Ass,  and  which  it  utters  at  nightfall.  It 
burrows  under  the  sword-grass  or  in  the  sides  of  the 
hills  where  there  is  none  of  this  herbage,  and  lays  two 
white  eggs,  which  are  considered  good  eating.  They  dive 
extremely  well,  but  move  awkwardly  on  land,  hopping 
and  fluttering  along,  and  frequently  stumbling  if  hur- 
ried. 

S.  Minor , Tern. ; Aptenodytei  Minor,  Gmel. ; Little 
Penguin , Lath.  About  fifteen  inches  lung;  upper  man- 
dible dusky,  under  with  its  base  blue ; upper  parts  ashy- 
blue;  the  tips  of  the  feathers  being  of  that  colour,  and 
their  remaining  part  brown-black  ; under  purls  from 
the  chin  to  the  vent  white ; the  eves  each  surrounded 
with  a pale  brownish-ash-coloured  streak  ; wings  dusky 
above,  white  beneath  ; tail  very  short,  and  consisting  of 
sixteen  quills;  legs  dull  red  ; webs  dusky,  claws  black. 
Are  found  among  the  rocks  on  the  southern  parts  of 
New  Zealand.  They  make  numerous  deep  burrows  in 
the  sides  of  the  hills  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs. 


8.  Chrysoetma , Tcm.  ; Aptenodytei  Ckrysocoma,  SPHK- 
Gmel. ; Created  Penguin , Lath.  About  twenty-three  NISCUS. 
inches  long;  the  bill  three  inches  in  length,  red,  with 
a dark  furrow  on  coch  side ; bead,  neck,  and  upper 
parts  black ; breast  and  under  parts  white ; above  each 
eye  commences  a streak  of  pale  yellow  feathers,  which 
are  about  four  inches  long,  and  form  a crest  behind, 
usually  recumbent,  but  capable  of  erection,  whilst  the 
feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head  are  erect ; wings  black 
above  edged  with  white,  and  white  beneath;  legs 
orange.  The  A.  Catarractea  is  only  the  young  of  this 
species,  and  has  no  crest.  They  are  found  in  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  New  Holland, 
and  were  called  by  Cook's  sailors  Hopping  Penguins  or 
Jumping  Jacks,  from  their  leaping  out  of  the  water  on 
meeting  the  least  obstruction.  They  make  their  ncsta 
among  the  Pelicans,  with  which  they  live  sociably,  but 
are  mostly  found  apart  by  themselves.  The  female 
forms  a sort  of  burrow  with  her  beak,  throwing  out  the 
dirt  with  her  fret,  and  deposits  usually  one  white  egg 
upon  the  ground.  They  are  also  found  in  the  Isles 
of  Amsterdam  and  Tristan  da  Cun  ha;  in  the  former 
place  basking  on  the  rocks  with  the  Seals,  and  in  the 
Initer  hiding  among  the  long  grass  or  in  the  bottom  of 
ravines  which  run  down  to  the  sea,  and  uttering  a 
moaning  noise  which  can  be  heard  at  a great  dis- 
tance. < 

M.  Delano,  in  his  voyage,  mentions  that  this  species, 
often  called  Macaroni,  together  with  8.  Demersus  and 
Aptenodytei  Patagonica , are  found  together  at  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  and  he  gives  an  interesting  description  of 
their  rookeries  or  camps.  When  they  begin  to  camp, 
they  choose  a piece  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  see  as  level  and  as  free  from  stones  as  possible,  ar- 
range the  soil  ain  squares,  the  lines  crossing  at  right 
angles  as  correctly  as  a carpenter  could  set  them  out, 
and  sufficiently  large  to  receive  their  nests,  with  a cham- 
ber between  them  for  an  alley.  They  lift  all  the  stones 
they  can  find  or  grub  from  the  earth,  and  carry  them 
on  the  outside  of  the  external  walk,  which  is  commonly 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide,  and  runs  round  three  sides 
of  the  inclosure,  the  fourth  being  open  to  the  sea.  This 
promenade  is  as  smooth  as  our  streets,  but  occupies 
often  a space  of  foiiT  acres,  but  some  is  of  less  site. 

Each  then  selects  a square  for  its  own  nest,  and  takes 
fiosses  si  on  of  it.  This  they  never  leave  till  the  young 
are  sufficiently  advanced  to  take  care  of  themselves; 
the  male  remaining  near  whilst  the  female  sits  upon  it, 
and  directly  she  leaves,  he  slips  on  the  nest,  lor  if  she 
uncover  the  eggs  they  are  speedily  stolen  by  the  neigh- 
bouring birds.  In  this  spoliation  the  King  Penguin 
( Aptenodytei  Pataeonica)  is  the  foremost,  and  never 
lets  escape  au  opportunity  to  rob  its  neighbour.  In  walk- 
ing they  move  about  in  couples,  collecting  into  fours 
and  sixes,  like  officers  and  snldiera  on  parade,  whilst 
others  pass  up  and  down  the  alleys  in  search  of  their 
companions. 

See  Brisson,  Omithologia ; Temminck,  Manuel  d*Or- 
nithologie;  Latham,  General  History  of  Bird*. 

SPHENISCUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Heterome - 
rous  Coleopterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna:  externally  thicker,  ser- 
rated, their  last  joint  somewhat  rhomboidal,  obliquely 
truncated;  labrum  transverse,  entire;  labium  minute, 
cuneiform  ; mandibles  counivent  at  tlieir  tips  ; maxUUs 
open  at  the  base ; all  the  palpi  having  the  last  joint 
large,  less  compressed,  obtriangul&r ; chin  oblong,  con- 
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SPITE-  vex,  its  apex  stib-marginate;  body  ovate,  obcuneiform; 

NISCUS.  elytra  gibbous. 

SPHENO-  This  ffenua  Kirby's  belongs  to  the  tribe  Helopidte 
TOMA.  the  Stmelytro**  family  of  Latreille,  and  may  be  con- 
fused  with  the  Eroiyli,  but  is  distinguished  from  them 
by  being  lietemmerous.  It  is  found  in  Brazil.  The 
type  is  S.  Emtyloidex, 

See  Kirby’s  Century  ofliwct*  in  Lwntran  Tranaac - 
tioni,  voL  xii. 

SPHENOCARPUS,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called 
by  Wallich,  from  the  Greek  <np*ivt  a wedge,  and  eaproc, 
a fruit,  on  account  of  the  wedge-shaped  seed#  or  carpels. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  Polyandria , order  Polygynia , 
and  the  natural  family  of  Magnoliacete.  Generic  cha- 
racter : calyx  of  three  sepals,  green  outside  and  white 
inside;  petals  six,  disposed  in  a double  series;  an- 
thers linear,  incurved,  furnished  with  n polliniferous 
groove  on  each  Bide  to  within  a very  little  of  the  base  ; 
style  villous;  stigma  simple;  carpels  follicular,  long- 
tailed, disposed  into  a cone-shaped  strobile  or  spike, 
imbricated  upwards,  opening  on  the  outside  near  the 
base,  and  exposing  a large  orange  seed,  which  hangs 
by  a slender  silky  funide ; seeds  one  or  two  to  each 
carpel,  suhtriangular,  the  angles  rounded;  albumen 
soft  and  oily. 

A genus  separated  from  Magnolia,  consisting  of  a 
■ingle  known  species,  S.  pterocarpue , the  Magnolia 
pleroearpa  of  Roxburgh ; it  is  a middle-sized  tree,  a 
native  of  the  vicinity  of  SUbet  and  Chittagong;  the 
leaves  are  alternate,  oblong,  tapering  moat  to  the  base, 
entire,  and  glabrous ; the  slipulas  are  sheathed ; the 
flower-bud  is  inclosed  by  several  deciduous  spathe-like 
bructeas ; the  flowers  are  white,  terminal,  solitary,  and 
fragrant. 

SPIIENODESME,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called 
by  Dr.  Jack,  from  the  Greek  tr+ifv,  a wedge,  and  csofii}, 
a fascicle,  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  leaves  of  the 
invulucrum.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Didynamia,  order 
A ngiosperm  ia,  and  the  natural  family  of  Pitices  or  Per - 
btnacetc.  Generic  character:  calyx  tubular,  five-toothed  ; 
corolla  five-lobea,  almost  regular ; stamens  four  or  five, 
exserted  ; ovarium  four-celled,  four-seeded ; berry  one- 
aeedrd ; Dowers  disposed  in  involucrated  fascicles. 

A genus  consisting  of  a single  known  species,  a na- 
tive of  Pulo- Penang ; it  is  a shrub  with  oblong,  gla- 
brous leaves ; the  Dowers  are  in  involucrated  fascicles, 
which  are  disposed  in  panides. 

SPIIENOGYNE,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
R~  Brown,  from  the  Greek  efify,  a wedge,  and  yvyq, 
a female , on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  stigma.  It  be- 
longs to  the  class  Syngenesia,  order  Fnutranea,  and 
natural  family  of  CompotUa-Senccionidctr-HrUnxea. 
Generic  character:  head  radiate,  ray  neuter;  pappus 
equal,  in  oue  series ; pale*  awnless,  very  blunt,  nar- 
rowed at  the  base,  and  spirally  twisted  before  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  flower ; acbenia  turbinate,  narrowed  a 
long  way  below,  and  woolly  at  the  base;  style  not 
appendicuiate. 

This  genus  consists  of  about  twenty  species,  all  na- 
tives of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; they  are  either  herbs 
or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  entire,  or  cut  leaves,  solitary  ter- 
minal heads  of  flowers;  the  rays  of  one  or  two  colours; 
the  involucra  of  many  series,  campanulate. 

SPHENOTOMA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
R.  Brown,  from  the  Greek  ofqyou,  to  connect,  and  ro- 
ftoc,  a section.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Pentandria, 
order  Monogynia,  and  the  natural  family  of  Epacridca. 


Generic  character : calyx  bibracteate ; corolla  salver-  SPHENO- 
shaped,  with  a slender  lube,  contracted  throat,  and  a five-  TOMA, 
parted,  very  blunt,  spreading,  beardless  limb ; stamens  gpHgjjg 
epipetalouH ; hvpogynous  scales  five ; capsule  having  „ , 

the  placentas  hanging  from  the  central  column. 

This  genus  consists  of  three  known  species,  natives 
of  Australia;  they  are  dry  shrubs,  having  the  flowering 
branches  almost  naked  near  the  top;  the  leaves  are  im- 
bricated and  cucullaie  at  the  base ; and  the  flowers  are 
white,  disposed  in  terminal  spikes. 

SPHERE,  n. 

Sphere,  r. 

Sphe'rick, 

Sphz'rical, 

Sfhe'ucu.lt, 

Sphe'ricaln  ess, 

Spheri'cjty, 

Sphe'ry, 

Sphe'rulz. 
books. 


Fr.  sphere;  It  sfera;  Sp.  sfera; 
Lat.  tpfuera ; Gr.  otpatpa,  a globe 
or  circle;  any  round  figure  or 
thing. 

• To  iphere , (see  Ensphere,)  to 
be  or  cause  to  be,  to  stand  or  be 
placed  in  a globe  or  sphere. 

Spheroid,  spheroidal,  &c.,  are 
common  words  in  mathematical 


And  by  bi*  eight*  spares  in  his  werking, 

He  knew  ful  we  I how  £rr  Alnath  wu  shore 
Fro  the  bed  of  thilke  fix  Aries  above 
That  in  the  ninth*  spare  considered  is. 

Chaucer.  The  Franktl* me*  Tale,  V.  11592. 

Whereat  he  wondred  much,  and  gan  euquere, 

What  stately  building  durst  so  high  extend 
Her  lofty  toures  unto  the  starry  sphere. 

And  mbit  unknown  nation  there  em peopled  were. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qacent,  book  i.  can.  10. 

> And  as  a voice  is  heard 
With  emulous  affection,  when  any  townc  is  spher’d 
With  siege  of  such  a foe,  as  kils  men's  tmndes,  and  for  the  towns 
Makes  sound  his  trumpet;  so  the  voyce,  from  Thetis’  issue 
throw  ue, 

Won  enjulously  th’  cares  of  alL 

Chapman.  Hamer.  Iliad,  book  Xtiii. 

— Would  Diana  pleas’d 

To  shoot  me  with  a doath  nu  more  diseas’d, 

Ai  sootie  as  might  be ; that  no  more  my  mono 
Might  waste  my  blood  in  weepings  ncuer  done ; 

For  want  of  that  accomplish!  Virtue  spher'd 
In  ray  louM  lunl,  to  alt  the  (liwkei  ptefer’d. 

Id.  Ib.  Odfttey,  book  xriiL 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet  Sol, 

In  noble  eminence,  enthron'd  and  tphear’d 
Amidst  the  other. 

Skahspear*.  Tryglut  and  Cresssda,  act  ir.  sc.  5.  fob  52. 
———And  [light]  from  her  native  east 
To  joumic  through  the  ante  gioum  began, 

Sphear'd  in  a radiant  cloud,  for  yet  the  sun 
Was  not ; shoe  in  a cloudie  tabernacle 
Sojourn'd  the  white. 

Mdion.  Paradise  Last,  book  vii.  L 245. 
What  wicked  and  dissembling  gtosae  of  mine, 

Made  mo  compare  with  Ilermia’s  sphery  eyne  t 
Shaktpeare.  A Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  act  ii.  sc  3.  foL  151. 

Mortals  that  would  follow  me, 

Love  Virtue,  she  alone  is  five, 

She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime. 

Id.  Camus,  I.  1018. 

And  upon  Huntelipnab,  you  every  where  may  find 
(As  though  nice  nature  lov’d  to  vary  in  this  kind) 

Stones  ota  spheric  form  of  sundry  mickles  fram’d, 

Drayton.  Paly-afbian,  song  27. 
We  think  the  beav'ns  enjoy  their  spherical. 

Their  round  proportion  embracing  all. 

Donne . Anatomy  of  the  IVorU. 

And  it  [arclr]  seems  bstide,  to  have  (he  approbation  of  nature 
Then  the  worketh  by  instinct,  which  is  her  secret  school ; for  bird* 
do  build  their  nests  spherically. 

fir  h- jin tt  f Vartanian*,  p,  14, 
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SPOERK.  Suppote  a roan  bom  blind,  and  now  adult,  **nd  taught  by  bis 

* touch  to  distinguish  between  s cube  and  a sphere  of  the  urns 

SI’ HEX-  w«t*k  »nd  niphly  of  the  same  bigness,  *o  as  to  tell,  when  he  f«H 
one  and  then  the  other,  which  is  the  cube,  which  is  the  sphere. 
v Lathe.  0*  Human  Under  stasuiusg,  voL  u book  ii.  ch.  U.  j*.  124. 

Neither  can  we  conceive  every  thought  to  he  of  eotne  errtaine 
determinate  figure,  either  round  or  angular,  spherwal,  cubical,  or 
cylindrical,  or  the  like. 

Cudsrorth.  Intellectual  System,  book  u ch.  v.  foL  888, 

And  consequently  all  verities  in  us  (they  being  but  complex 
axiomatical  thoughts)  must  of  necessity  be  long,  broad,  and  thick, 
and  either  spherically  or  angularly  figuratc. 

Id.  lb.  foL  828. 

Such  bodies  receive  their  figure  and  limits  from  such  lets  ss 
hinder  them  from  attaining  to  that  sphencalmest  they  aim  at. 

Dtgby.  On  Bodies. 

And  now  we  understand  that  Aristotle  dealt  not  ingeniously 
with  Xenophanes,  when  from  that  expression  of  bis,  that  God  was 
efm^mKt . or  sphery/arm,  he  would  infer  that  Xenophanes  made 
God  to  he  a body,  and  nothing  else  but  the  round  corporeal  world 
animated.  Cudmvrlh.  Intflltetual  System,  p.  378. 

Upon  the  taking  the  lead  from  off  Ihu  fire,  it  is  wont  to  be 
red  nod  to  roost  of  its  former  qualities,  far  it  will  nut  of  itself  re- 
cover its  Mpkenctty. 

Boyle.  li'urks,  voL  iii.  fol.  44.  Origin  and  Doctrine  of  Substantial 
Forms. 

There  is  but  little  variety  of  other  vegetable  productions,  though, 
doubtless,  several  hod  not  yet  sprung  up  st  the  early  season  when 
we  visited  the  place,  and  many  more  might  be  hid  from  the  nar- 
row sphere  of  our  re-Hstichet. 

Csei.  Foyages,  vol.  vi.  book  iv.  ch.  ii.  p.  267. 

More  vapours  still  gathering  as  they  are  obstructed,  their  parts, 
or  little  spherules,  become  mare  neighbourly  or  contiguous  than 
when  they  had  a freedom  of  ranging  wide  from  each  other. 

Brooke.  Universal  Beauty,  book  ii.  Dots. 

8PHEX,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymenopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  filiform,  slender,  ap- 
proximated at  their  insertion,  often  arched  or  spirally 
twisted ; upper  lip  very  short ; mandibles  either  simple  or 
toothed  at  their  inner  edge ; four  slender  palpi ; protnus - 
c is  more  or  leas  long,  trifid,  flexed  either  in  the  middle 
or  towards  the  tip. 

This  genus  belongs  fo  Lamarck's  Terriforoun  section 
of  La t re i lie’s  family  Preedones.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  Jchneumonides , which  they  resemble  by  the 
long  pedicle  joining  the  abdomen  to  the  corselet,  by 
their  female  not  having  a true  ovipositor,  but  a simple 
little  piercer  hidden  in  the  last  ring  of  the  abdomen. 
From  the  genus  Pompitus , which  they  are  allied  to  by 
the  great  length  of  their  hind  legs,  they  are  shown  by 
Latreille  to  be  distinct,  their  corselet  being  transverse  and 
narrow,  whilst  the  first  segment  of  that  of  the  Pompyli 
is  prolonged  upwards  to  the  root  of  the  upper  wings. 
They  are  carnivorous  in  their  imperfect  state,  but  sub* 
sequently  feed  only  on  the  juices  oF  flowers.  The  female 
digs  her  nest  rather  deep  in  the  ground,  where  she  de- 
posits one  egg,  and  puts  beside  it  a caterpillar  or  a 
spider  which  she  has  previously  killed,  to  provide  nourish- 
ment for  the  young  animal  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  then 
carefully  covers  it  over  with  grains  of  sand,  or  even  with 
a little  bit  of  stone.  This  process  is  successively  per- 
formed in  the  same  nest  till  she  has  completed  her  incu- 
bation. In  some  the  promuscis,  consisting  of  the  lower 
lip  and  jaws,  forms  a trunk,  which  is  of  much  greater 
length  than  the  head,  but  in  others  it  is  scarcely  longer. 
The  type  of  those  species  which  have  the  mandibles 
toothed,  ts  -S’.  Sabutosa,  Lin. ; they  form  the  genus 
Ammophilus  of  Kirby,  and  the  type  of  those  in  which 
the  mandibles  are  smooth,  S.  Spirifex , Lin. 

See  Lamarck,  Hitloirc  det  Animaux  tans  Vertebra. 


SPH  rNCTOLO  BI UM,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  SPHINC- 
by  Vogel,  from  the  Greek  <r^i yrrof,  constricted,  and 
\ofitov a pod,  on  account  of  the  legume  being  con-  ___ 
■tricted  between  the  seed*.  It  belongs  to  tin?  cluss  SPHINX. 
Monadelphta,  order  Decandria,  and  the  natural  order  of 
Le gum  trios er  Papihonacc.tr.  Generic  character  : calyx 
campanulatcly  urceolate,  and  five-toothed,  teeth  some- 
times almost  wanting,  furnished  with  deciduous  bracteaa 
at  the  base ; corolla  papilionaceous  ; vexillum  uuguicu- 
late,  spreading ; wings  pressed  to  the  keel,  which  is 
formed  of  two  petals;  stamens  ten,  connate,  with  an 
entire  vagina;  ovarium  compressed,  containing  many 
ovula ; stigma  subcapilale ; legume  attenuated  at  both 
ends,  somewhat  uncinately  mucronateat  apex,  coriaceous; 
valves  adpre&sedly  connate,  indehiscent ; seeds  one  to 
three,  exalbuminous,  rather  compressed,  with  a lateral 
hilum. 

There  are  three  known  species  of  thin  genus,  all  trees, 
with  pinnate  leaves  and  racemose  flowers,  natives  of 
Brazil. 

SPHINX,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Lrjndopirroru 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennas  swelling  into  a prismatic 
club  at  their  upper  part,  sometimes  subciliated,  terminat- 
ing In  a point;  two  short,  broad,  very  scaly  palpi; 
tougue  long;  wings  entire,  or  nearly  so;  upon  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  caterpillar  o caudal  horn ; abdomen 
pointed. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  family  Sphingides,  of  the 
Crepuscular  section  of  Lepidoptera.  All  of  them  be- 
long to  the  Linn  sc  an  genus  Sphinx,  which  however 
contains  other  genera,  and  all  are  natives  of  Europe. 

Their  caterpillar  resembles  that  of  Macroglotsum  in 
having  the  caudal  horn  ; and  from  its  keeping  the  tail 
elevated  when  at  rest  has  their  name  fphtnx  been  de- 
rived. They  mostly  undergo  their  chrysalid  transforma- 
tion either  upon  or  beneath  the  ground,  and  construct  a 
case  of  leaves  and  dirt  connected  together  with  threads 
of  silk.  The  perfect  insect  is  distinguished  from  the 
Butterflies  by  the  hooks  at  the  root  of  their  lower  wings, 
by  the  horizontal  position  of  the  wings  when  at  rest,  and 
by  their  thick  antennae,  prismatic  at  their  upper  part. 

They  fly  rapidly,  and  make  a remarkable  humming 
noise  iu  their  flight.  There  ore  five  species  of  them,  of 
which  S.  Convolvuli  is  the  type.  But  S.  Atropos , the 
Death's  Head  Moth,  is  the  most  remarkable,  from  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  thorax  having  upon  it  a pale  greyish 
figure  resembling  somewhat  the  form  of  a skull.  When 
disturbed,  it  makes  a stridulous  noise  like  the  squeaking 
of  a Bat  or  Mouse.  And  from  these  circumstances  its 
appearance  is  popularly  considered  us  an  ill  omen.  It 
is  found  among  potato  flowers,  and  is  considered  rather 
rare. 

See  Lamarck,  Ilistoiredes  Animaux  sans  Vertebres. 

SPHINX,  a fabulous  monster  in  the  mythology  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  of  Greece.  Among  the  Egyptians 
it  appears  to  have  been  an  emblem  of  the  generative 
powers  of  Nature,  for  while  the  head  is  that  of  a female 
all  the  other  parts  belong  to  the  male  sex ; androgynous 
figures  or  images,  displaying  a mystic  union  of  the 
two  sexes  in  one  individual,  appear  in  all  the  ancient  my- 
thologies as  types  of  production  ; among  the  Hindfis,  a 
creature  somewhat  like  the  Sphinx  represents  the  repro- 
ductive power  which  is  to  bring  forth  a new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  from  the  wreck  of  the  present  world.  The 
obscurity  in  which  the  Egyptian  priests  involved  all 
their  mysteries,  especially  the  signification  of  their  sacred 
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SPHINX.  symbols,  together  with  the  licence  granted  to  the  poet* 
in  managing  their  legend*,  led  to  the  Grecian  fable  of 
the  Sphinx,  which  forms  so  important  a part  of  the 
, mythic  history  of  Thebe*. 

According  to  the  Grecian  account  the  monster  had 
the  head  and  breasts  of  a woman,  the  body  of  a dog, 
the  tail  of  a serpent,  the  wings  of  a bird,  the  paws  of  a 
lion,  and  a human  voice;  it  sprang  from  the  union  of 
Orthos  with  Chimtera,  or  Typhon  with  Echidna.  Juno, 
says  the  mythus,  sent  the  Sphinx  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thebes,  to  punish  the  family  of  Cadmus  which 
she  persecuted  with  immortal  hatred.  The  monster, 
equally  remarkable  for  cruelty  and  wisdom,  kept  all 
Braotia  under  continual  alarms  by  propounding  enigmas 
and  devouring  the  inhabitants  if  unable  to  explain  them. 
The  Thebans  in  great  consternation  applied  to  the  Ora- 
cles, and  were  told  that  the  monster  would  commit  sui- 
cide when  one  ofbereniepnas  was  solved.  Creon,  King 
of  Thebes,  issued  a proclamation  offering  his  crown,  aud 
the  hand  of  his  sister  Jocasta,  to  any  person  who  could 
explain  the  enigma  and  deliver  the  country.  Tempted 
by  so  rich  a prize,  a young  adventurer  named  (Edipus 
sought  die  dwelling  of  the  Sphinx.  The  enigma  pro- 
posed to  him  was,  " What  animal  walks  on  four  legs  in 
the  morning,  two  legs  at  noon,  and  three  legs  in  the 
evening  ?”  (Edipus  replied,  4‘  It  is  man,  who  in  the 
morning  of  infancy  crawls  on  his  hands  and  feet,  in  the 
noon  of  manhood  walks  erect,  and  in  the  evening  of  old 
age  supports  his  infirmities  with  a stick."  The  Sphinx 
no  sooner  heard  this  explanation  than  she  threw  herself 
from  a rock  and  instantly  expired. 

The  Egyptian  Sphinx  does  not  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  same  traita  of  character  as  the  Grecian,  it  is 
represented  with  a human  head  on  the  body  of  a lion ; 
is  always  in  a recumbent  posture  with  the  fore  paws 
stretched  forwards,  and  has  a head-dress  of  hair  resem- 
bling an  old  fashioned  wig.  such  as  we  find  from  the  mo- 
numents to  have  been  anciently  worn  by  Egyptian  ladies  of 
rank.  The  features  ore  like  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
depicted  on  the  walls  of  the  temples  and  totnbs.  The  co- 
lossal Sphinx  near  the  group  of  pyramids  at  Gizeh  has 
recently  been  uncovered  by  Caviglia.  It  is  about  1 50  feet 
long,  and  93  feet  high ; the  body  is  monolithic,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  blocks  ever  used  in  statuary  ; the  paws, 
which  are  thrown  out  50  feet  in  front,  are  constructed  of 
masonry.  The  Sphinx  of  Sais,  a monolith  formed  of 
a block  of  red  granite  22  feet  long,  is  now  in  the  Egyptian 
Museum  in  the  Louvre.  There  are  several  fragments 
of  colossal  Sphinxes  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  name  Sphinx  is  also  given  to  a genus  of  insects 
commonly  called  Hawk-moth,  belonging  to  the  order 
Lepidopteree.  See  Entomology. 

SPHODRUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterou * 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  filiform,  rather  long, 
their  third  joint  at  least  as  long  as  the  two  following  ; 
labrum  nearly  transversety,  almost  square,  or  slightly 
notched  ; mandibles  a little  projecting,  more  or  less 
arched  and  pointed ; on  the  middle  of  the  notch  in  the 
chin  a bifid  tooth ; last  joint  of  the  palpi  elongate, 
nearly  cylindrical,  and  truncated  at  the  extremity; 
corselet  more  or  less  cor di form  ; elytra  of  an  elongated 
oval  form ; first  three  joints  of  the  anterior  larni  dilated 
in  the  male , of  equal  length  and  thickness,  triangular 
or  cordiform  ; tarsal  claws  not  denticulated  beneath. 

This  genus,  formed  by  Clairville,  belongs  to  the  Sim- 
pliamanout  section  of  the  Carabidou * lamily  of  La- 


marck's Pentamerou * Coleopiera.  They  are  found  com- 
monly under  stones  in  damp  places,  especially  in  cellars 
and  caverns.  The  type  of  the  genns  is  8.  Planus , Dej., 
common  throughout  Europe;  besides  which  there  are 
four  found  in  Siberia,  and  another  in  Georgia. 

See  Dejean,  Iconographie  et  HiMoire  Nalurdle  des 
Colhoptert*  d* Europe. 

SPH  YR/ENA,  from  the  Greek  (r^vpatra,  a slake, 
Schneid.  In  Zoology , a genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  family  Percoides , order  Acanthopterygii , class 
Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Head  oblong,  lower  jaw  longer 
than  the  upper;  a single  row  of  very  numerous  small 
close-set  teeth  upon  the  edge  of  the  intermaxillariea, 
and  within  them  on  each  side  two  large  curved  and 
pointed  teeth  one  behind  the  other;  on  the  palatine 
bones  three  or  four  large  pointed  but  not  curved  teetb, 
and  behind  them  several  small  ones  like  those  in  the  io- 
termaxillaries  ; in  the  lower  jaw  two  large  teeth  corre- 
sponding to  the  upper  four,  and  behind  each  a row  of 
small  teeth ; preopereule  without  denticles,  and  oper- 
cule  without  spines;  branchial  rays  seven;  dorsal  fins 
two,  in  all  except  the  European  species,  the  first  dorsal 
is  opposite  the  pectoral,  as  are  also  the  ventral  fins. 

The  species  upon  which  this  genus  is  founded  was 
included  by  Bloch  among  the  Pikes,  Emox , on  account 
of  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  teeth,  which,  how- 
ever, have  no  other  similarity  than  their  size  and  sharpness. 
Schneider,  who  applied  to  it  the  name  Sphyrtena  from 
its  resemblance  to  a stake,  has  placed  it  between  the 
Calaphracti  and  Centruci , but  Cuvier  has  put  it  among 
the  Abdominal  Perches,  in  which  the  ventral  fins  are 
placed  behind  the  pectoral.  They  are  fierce,  voracious, 
and  very  active  fishes,  and  all,  excepting  one  species, 
are  found  in  the  tropical  seas. 

S.  Vulgaris,  Cuv. ; Esox  Sphyrtena,  Lin.  Generally 
about  eighteen,  but  sometimes  attaining  the  length  of 
thirty-six  inches ; in  form  it  is  lengthy  and  cylindrical ; 
the  back  and  sides  are  leaden  and  blackish,  and  the  belly 
white,  the  colours  being  distinctly  divided  by  the  lateral 
line ; irides  silvery ; dorsal  and  caudal  fins  brown,  pec- 
toral grey,  ventral  and  anal  pale  tawny.  The  young 
fish  have  their  back  and  sides  marbled  with  brown.  It 
is  found  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  mostly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pike  in  the  language  of 
those  countries  on  the  shores  of  which  it  is  caught;  thus 
in  Spain  it  is  called  Espeto , at  Ivi^a  and  Montpellier 
Espet , or  Spet,  and  throughout  Italy  by  the  names 
Lussi,  Luzzaro,  Lucio  di  Mari , Luzzo,Atiozza,  Lozzo, 
all  indicating  its  resemblance  to  the  Pike. 

S.  Viridenris,  Cuv.  Is  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  a zigzag  line,  which,  running  along  the  lateral 
line,  separates  the  dorsal  aud  abdominal  colours.  It  is 
found  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands. 

5.  IScuda,  Bl. ; Esox  Jfecuna,  Shaw.  Is  said  to 
reach  the  length  of  four  feet,  and  distinguished  only 
from  the  European  species  by  having  the  spots  still  re- 
maining at  a more  advanced  age.  It  is  caught  at  the 
Antilles,  and  on  the  coast  of  Brazil ; its  flesh  is  very 
delicate,  but  said  to  be  poisonous. 

8.  Guachanco , Cuv.  About  twenty  inches  in  length; 
in  form  it  resembles  the  European  species ; the  back  is 
of  an  umber-brown  colour ; the  lateral  line  forms  a little 
shining-white  band ; the  caudal  fin  light  green  with  its 
edge  deeper.  They  are  found  in  the  same  seas  as  the 
last  species,  living  together  in  shoals,  as  oftentimes 
more  t'uui  two  hundred  are  taken  at  one  cast  of  the 
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8PHY-  nei.  Thfy  are  very  palatable,  and  have  not  the  bed  qua- 
il ,-KN  A.  0f  the  IHcitda. 

'-J0rxr~-  8.  Barracuda , Cuv. ; Esoi  Bar  roe.  Shaw.  In  this 

species  the  large  teeth  are  much  broader  than  in  the 
former  and  not  curved  ; each  palate  bone  supports  from 
five  or  six  to  ten  or  eleven,  and  behind  the  teeth  the  bone 
is  smooth  and  sharp,  the  bony  opercule  terminates  in  two 
points,  the  upper  one  blunt,  and  the  lower  sharpish 
though  short ; the  first  dorsal  and  the  ventral  fins  are 
further  forwards ; and  the  head  is  proportionally  deeper 
than  in  the  former  specie*.  The  size  assigned  to  this 
fish  is  very  different  by  different  naturalists.  Sloane  in 
his  History  of  Jamaica  describes  it  as  only  fifteen 
inches.  Cuvier  mentions  one  of  his  specimens  as  only 
thirteen  inches,  and  ttie  other  as  three  feet  and  a half ; 
Rochefort,  who  calls  it  Becune,  and  Putertre,  speak  of 
it  as  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  that  it  darts  with  fury 
upon  persons  swimming,  and  that  it  is  more  dangerous 
than  the  Shark,  not  being  alarmed,  but  rather  attracted 
by  noise  and  bustle.  Catesby  calls  it  Barracuda , says 
that  he  has  seen  it  ten  feet  long,  and  has  heard  of  it 
as  still  longer.  It  is  found  around  the  Bahama*,  and  in 
other  passages  of  the  torrid  zone.  According  to  Catesby 
its  flesh  is  of  a disagreeable  taste,  and  it  is  poisonous, 
but  Sloane  says  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
and  from  certain  districts.  In  this  respect  his  assertions 
are  confirmed  by  M.  Plee,  from  whose  pajsers  Cuvier 
ha*  given  some  account  of  the  disease  called  Siguatera, 
which  occurs  after  eating  the  poisonous  fishes  of  hot 
climates.  M.  Plee  says  that  he  has  been  informed  that 
in  the  fisheries  they  have  an  infallible  mark  of  the 
whole  so  meness  or  not  of  the  Becuna  by  cutting  into  it, 
and  that  if  a kind  of  white  water  or  sanies  exudes  it  is  a 
sure  sign  that  the  fish  is  unwholesome.  The  symptoms 
of  poisoning  from  this  cause  are  general  trembling,  vo- 
miting, severe  pain,  especially  in  the  joints  of  the  arms 
and  hands.  If  death  do  not  supervene,  as  is  usually 
not  tlie  case,  the  paius  in  the  joints  become  more  severe, 
the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes  gradually  fall  off,  and 
are  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  hair.  And  these  con- 
tinue so  circumstanced  for  many  years;  in  one  case  it  is 
mentioned  for  twenty-five  year*.  It  is  remarkable  that 
at  Saint  Croix  they  are  eaten  without  inconvenience 
after  having  been  salted  for  a day. 

A Jello , Cuv.  Four  feet  in  length,  has  the  general 
form  of  the  European  species,  but  its  bony  opercule  has 
two  points,  and  the  first  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  are  far 
forwards  like  the  Barracuda ; the  dorsal  and  abdominal 
colour*  are  separated  by  a wavy  line  which  runs  along 
the  lateral  line.  I*  found  upou  the  Coromandel  coast, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jdlow , and  U some- 
times eaten,  but  not  much  esteemed. 

•S'.  Obtusata,  Cuv.  About  twenty  inches  in  length, 
and  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  absence  of 
the  pointed  projection  at  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw  ; the 
teeth  are  less  numerous  than  in  the  European  species, 
and  it  has  but  three  large  palatine  teeth ; its  preoper- 
cule  boa  a rectilinear  ascending  edge,  and  towards  the 
base  projects  in  a rectangular  form  instead  of  being 
rounded  and  membranous;  it  is  brown  oil  the  bock  and 
silvery  upon  the  sides  and  belly ; fins  yellowish.  It  is 
found  on  the  Malabur  coast,  where  it  is  called  Ou/o, 
also  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  at  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon. 

8.  Commertonii , Cuv.  About  sixteen  inches  long;  its 
head  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  European  species  ; the 
tip  of  the  jaw  very  short  and  obtuse ; its  first  dorsal 


and  pectoral  fins  far  forward*  ; the  brown  colour  of  the  8PHY- 

bock  is  not  distinctly  separated  from  the  while  belly, 

but  is  gradually  lost  in  it.  SPICK. 

The  two  following  species  are,  perhaps,  doubtful.  . ^ - ■ 

S.  For  tier  i,  Cuv. ; Esox  Sphyrtmoides , Forst  Iu 
form  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  European,  but  it  is 
rather  shorter,  and  has  the  first  dorsal  and  the  ventral 
fins  far  forwards.  It  is  painted  by  Forster  ainoug  the 
drawings  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  library,  and  stated  to 
have  been  found  at  Otaheite. 

S.  Japonica,  Cuv.  In  this  species  Cuvier  imagines 
that  (from  the  drawings  of  Japunese  fishes  from  which 
he  has  taken  it)  the  teeth  appear  to  be  of  a more  equal 
length  than  iu  ours.  Its  Japanese  name  is  A'amaaou, 
and  the  Chinese  call  it  fco-tseu-iu.  Cuvier  thinks  this 
species  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  Japanese  rather 
than  the  Stlurus  Inermis  of  Houttuyn,  which  is  so 
named  by  Schneider. 

See  Bloch,  Ichthyologia  a Schneider;  Cuvier  and 
Valenciennes,  Histoire  Xatvretle  des  Poissons. 

SPHY'ROSPERMUM,  iu  Botany,  a genus  so  called 
by  Poe|)pig  and  Endlicher,  from  the  Greek  ff^upo,  a 
nuxllct,  and  axtppa,  a seed,  in  reference  to  the  form  of 
the  seed.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Herandna , order 
Monogynia,  and  the  natural  family  of  Ericaceec.  Ge- 
neric character : calyx  four  or  five-toothed ; corolla 
campanulale,  four  or  five-cleft ; stamens  four  to  six,  in- 
serted iuto  the  limb  of  the  calyx ; filaments  short ; anthers 
two-celled,  cell*  glandular,  each  tapering  into  a tube 
which  is  dilated  and  open  at  the  mouth ; ovarium  four- 
celled,  four-valved,  many-seeded. 

This  singular  genus  is  composed  of  three  or  four 
species ; they  are  shrubs,  natives  of  Peru  and  Chili, 
with  the  habit  of  V accinium.  Peduncles  axillary,  ag- 
gregate. 

SPIAL.  See  Spy. 

SPICE,  "I  Fr.  r spice  ; It.  specie;  Sp.  especia ; 

Spick,  I I>.  speenye ; Low  Lat.  species  aroma - 

Spick*,  >tum, — aromala  suis  speciebus  distincta. 

Spi'cery,  I Aromatics  distinguished  into  their  sorts 

Spi'cy.  J or  kinds.  See  Pu  Cange.  And  see 
Specif*. 

A spice,  met.,  is  a small  portion  or  quantity ; suffi- 
cient to  season  or  savour;  to  give  a taste  or  flavour: 
and  hence  spiced,  having  a taste  or  flavour,  a relish : 
and  met.  nice,  delicate,  dainty,  tender. 

And  non  with  Kjn  sjneery,  yat  to  fyaik  draw, 

And  wendo  hym  to  W yncbestrv  quovntoliche  ynow, 

And  iieydo  y«  kynga,  y»t  ho  wolde  hym  to  heie  brynge. 

it.  G/gwcater,  p.  ill. 

What  ltaveat  yaw  quay  he.  cat  hots  spices. 

Piert  Plow  km  an.  Vision,  foL  105. 

And  thei  turoedeu  a gen  and  [raadea  redi  swete  tmelhoge  spieis 
and  oynementis.  fi'iclif.  Luke,  ch.  mri. 

Ne  how  the  fire  was  couched  first  with  at re. 

And  than  with  drie  aiickes  cloven  a-thre, 

And  than  with  grene  wood  and  rpirene. 

Chaucer.  The  Kmyhtrs  Tale , V.  2935. 

lie  waited  after  no  pompe  ne  reverence, 

Ne  (naked  him  no  spicrd  conscience, 

But  Criitei  lore,  and  his  a poet  la  twelve, 

He  taught,  but  fin*  he  folwed  it  himstelve. 

Id.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  527, 

Ye  «huldrn  be  al  patient  and  mcke, 

And  ban  a swete  tpiced  conscience, 

Sith  ye  so  preche  of  Joba  patience. 

Id,  The  Hlf  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6015. 
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Tho  thought  him  cold  gro*  goods, 

That  whilom*  etc  the  hot**  spices: 

Thus  was  he  torncd  from  deiioes. 

Gower,  Com/,  Am.  book  i 

Fresh  du-ere,  and  dowsets,  curd*,  am!  clouted  cream, 
Spic'd  syllibubs,  and  cyder  of  the  beat. 

Drayton.  Pastorals.  Eg! ague  9. 
At  ewle  we  won  ten  gambol*?,  daunce, 

To  carrolr,  and  to  sing, 

To  haue  grid  iptred  wwe.  end  roato. 

And  plum  pie*  for  a king. 

tfcirner.  Albion's  England,  book  T.  ch.  xxiv. 

Phi.  Fye,  no  corruption. 

Cut.  Take  it ; 'tia  yours, 

Be  not  ao  spiced,  it  ia  good  gold. 

I know  ve  have  ways  to  vent  it  j ye  may  hold  it. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher . The  Mad  Laver,  act  iii. 

In  which  tneane  tyme  a spacer  or  grocer  natnyd  Petyr  (iylle,  of 
Pans,  with  one  John  Vay  Haunt,  jmmovte  of  the  kyugea  money, 
with  a company*  of  vtii.  c.  men  in  litmcw,  rode  vnto  the  cytie  of 
Meaux.  Fabynn.  Chronicle.  John,  Anno  8. 

And  eke  the  fayresl  Alma  m«tt  him  there 
M ith  halme,  and  wine,  uud  coatiy  tpicery, 

To  comfort  him  in  hi*  infirmity 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queeite,  book  ii.  can.  1 1. 

— — Olla  Pbdrida. 

Here  stands  a bak’d  meat,  he  wants  a little  seasoning, 

A foolish  mistake  ; my  ipwr-bar,  gentlemen, 

And  put  in  some  of  this,  the  muter1*  ended. 

Beaumont  amt  Fletcher.  The  Bloody  Brother,  act  ii.  SC.  2. 

They  [the  Dutch]  am  so  careful  to  preserve  it  in  their  own 
hands,  that  they  will  not  suffer  the  tptce  to  grow  in  the  uninhabited 
islands,  but  send  soldiers  to  cut  tho  inn  down.  Captain  Rofy 
told  mo,  that  while  he  lived  with  the  Dutch,  he  was  stmt  with 
other  men  to  cut  down  the  spiee  trees  ; and  that  he  himself  did  at 
several  times  cut  down  700  or  800  trees. 

Dam  pier.  Foya yea,  ?oL  L ch.  si.  p,  317. 
Too  busy  senates,  with  an  over  care 
To  make  ua  better  than  our  land  cam  bear, 

Have  dash'd  a spice  of  envy  in  the  Laws, 

And,  straining  up  too  high,  have  spirit'd  the  csu*r. 

Dry  den.  Ovid.  Metamorphose!,  book  X. 
Now  lay  fresh  hnm*y  near  their  empty  rooms. 

In  troughs  of  hollow  reed*,  whilst  frying  gums 
Cast  round  a fragrant  mist  of  spicy  fumes. 

Thui  kindly  tempt  the  famish'd  swarm  to  eat. 

And  gently  reconcile  them  to  then  meat. 

Adduon.  FirgiL  Georgia  4. 

So  when  a ship  well  freighted  with  the  stores. 

The  sun  matures  on  India's  spicy  ahorea. 

Has  dropp'd  her  anchor,  and  her  canvass  furl'd, 

In  some  snfo  haven  of  our  western  world; 

'Twer*  vain  inquiry  to  wliat  port  she  went, 

The  gale  informs  us,  laden  with  the  scent. 

Cowper.  Charity. 

The  Venetians,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
earned  on  a very  advantageous  commerce  in  spicvrrrj  uud  other  Hast 
India  goods,  which  they  distributed  among  the  other  nations  of 
Europe. 

Smith.  IVealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii,  book  iv.  ch.  vii. 

SPICK  AND  SPAN  NEW.  «•  In  Dutch  they  say 
tpicksprldtr  trieuw.  Anti  spykrr  means  a warehouse  or 
magazine.  Spit  or  rpci  means  n spindle;  ichiet-tpoel, 
the  weaver’s  shuttle,  and  spoelder,  the  shuttle  thrown 
In  Dutch,  therefore,  xpicJespAdtr  nieuw  means  new  from 
the  warehouse  and  the  loom.  In  German  they  say 
tpan-nni'  and  fttnrkel-nnr.  Span ge.  means  any  thing 
shining ; as  funckrl  means  to  glitter  or  sparkle.  In 
Danish  fttncktlnye.  In  Swedish  * pill,  apangande  »»y. 
In  English  we  say  spick  and  tpan  new ; Jtrc-new,  brand - 
new.  rhe  two  last  speak  for  themselves.  Spick  and 
$pan  new  meaning  shining  new  from  the  warehouse.” 
So  far  Tooke.  They  aim  say  brand*nicw  and  tier- 
nevw  in  Dutch.  The  German  Etymologists,  Wachter, 


SPICE 


and  the  Swedish  Ihre,  give  a different  account.  Wachter  SPICK, 
is  fanciful  enough ; he  says,  tpan  means  nocus,  and  de-  AND 
riving  it  from  spenen , to  milk ; he  thinks  tpan  new 

may  be  nor,  like  the  Jsrtl  milk  after  cahiug.  Ihre  that  * 

tpangande  is  from  rptin,  a segment ; and  that  the  ex-  SP1EL- 
pression  means— <u  new  at  a chip  just  rut.  Junius  MANNIA. 
thought  the  expression  borrowed  from  the  fuller's  art,  v— ’ 
unfolding,  extending,  and  smoothing  his  clothes  on  u 
machine. 


Til  that  the  tale  departed  Item  a twiuae. 

Chaucer.  7 Yoilus  and  Cretnde,  hook  iv. 
Among  nthvr  thing*.  Black. friars  will  entertain  you  with  s 
play  spick  and  spam  new,  and  tike  Cockpit  with  another. 

Howell,  letter  2.  book  L sec.  4. 
And  they  [Macedonians]  were  all  in  goodly  gilt  armours,  and 
brave  purple  cassock*  upon  them,  spwh  and  span  new. 

North,  Plutarch.  fiswlws  ji Emy/ius , fol.  213. 
Sev.  Anil  they  will  not  know  me  now.  they'l  never  know  tne. 
Who  now  dare  blush  at  my  acquaintance  ? ha  .* 

Am  I not  totally  a span-new  gallant, 

Fit  for  tho  ehoycest  eyes  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  False  One,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 
Then,  while  the  honoars  thou  hast  got 
I*  ip*c4  and  span  new.  piping  hot, 

Strike  her  up  bravely  thou  hadst  best, 

And  trust  thy  fortune  with  the  rest. 

Butler.  Hudshras,  part  i.  can.  3. 

SPICULATED.  See  Spike. 


SPIDER,  D.  spinne ; Ger.  spume ; Sw.  tpindel ; I), 
and  G«r.  tpuuun;  Sw.  tpinna  A.  S.  tpin-an,  to  spin. 
Spider , q.  d. 

Spindrr  or  tpvmrr.  Skinner.  So  named  from  spin- 
rung  his  web. 


Nat urv,  that  gauc  the  bee  so  feate  a grace, 

To  finde  hony  of  so  wondrous  fashion, 

Hath  taught  the  spider  out  of  the  name  place 
To  fetch  poyeon  by  straunge  ahererson, 

fFyal.  How  by  a A'inr,  £fc. 


V ,,vw»  worn, 

Your  wife  unto  the  bee  ye  doe  compare  f 
And  me  unto  the  spydtr,  that  doth  lurke 
In  close  awayt,  to  catch  her  unaware. 

Spenser.  Sonnet  71. 

..  The  ftinl  kind  of  tpiJm  k,  they  which  an  mo  won.l.rfuU  in 
the.,  hue  .pinning  and  .kilfull  w.i.kmanahip : th.-w  weave  (he 
lll‘‘  *•  «e  i and  yet  the.,  eerie  wnmbo 
yevidetk  all  the  matter  and  stuff?  whereof  they  be  made. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  book  xi.  ch.  xxrv, 


■■  Sfuder-lihe, 

Out  of  his  sclfe-drawing  web. 

Shakspeare.  Henry  Fill.  fol.  206. 


i , country,  mere  are  spiders 

of  that  viruleucy,  that  if  a man  treads  upon  them,  to  crush  them, 
their  poysun  will  pass  through  the  very  soles  of  his  shoe*. 

Dcrham.  Phytic o-  Theology,  book  iv.  ch.  xiii.  p.  23o.  note. 
To  turn  purveyor  to  an  overgorg’d 
A ad  bloated  spider,  till  the  pamper'd  pest 
Is  made  familiar,  watches  his  approach, 

Coroes  at  his  call,  and  serve*  him  for  a friend. 

Cowper.  The  Task. 


SPIELMANNIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Medicus,  in  honour  of  J.  R.  Spielmanu,  professor  of 
botany  and  medicine  at  Slrasburg.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  Didynamia , order  Angiospennia,  and  the  natural 
family  of  Verbenacea.  Generic  character:  calyx  five- 
cleft;  corolla  with  a bearded  throat,  and  a five-lobed 
nearly  equal  limb ; stamens  four,  equal,  inclosed ; 
Ktigm*  refracted,  hook-formed,  oblique,  adnnte  to  the 
top  of  the  style;  drupe  containing  a two-celled,  two- 
seeded  nuL 
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SPIEL-  A genus  consisting  of  a single  species,  S.  Africans ; 
MANN  I A,  n iR  n shrub,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having 
“ ” the  lower  leaves  opposite  and  the  upper  ones  alternate ; 

, the  flowers  are  small,  axillary,  solitary,  and  white. 

SPIG  ELIA,  in  Bo/any,  a genus  so  called  by  Lmnatus. 
in  honour  of  Adrian  SpigeUus,  a professor  of  anatomy 
ami  surgery  at  Padua,  who  died  in  1625.  It  belongs 
to  the  class  Penlandria,  order  Monogynta,  and  natural 
order  Spigeliacetr.  Generic  character : calyx  five-parted ; 
corolla  funnel-shaped;  limb  five-parted;  style  articu- 
lated ; capsule  didymous,  dicoccoua,  cut  round  at  the 
base ; cocca  two-vmlved,  many-seeded  ; seeds  attached 
to  the  central  placenta. 

Thia  genus  consists  of  aijtcen  known  apeci.*,  all  na- 
tives  of  bosrgv  or  atony  places  in  America ; they  are 
either  perennial  or  annual  herbs  of  considerable  beauty 
when  in  blossom  The  leases  are  opposite  or  subver- 
ticillaie,  quite  entire,  sessile,  or  connate,  In*  (rowers 
are  either  rose-coloured  or  purple,  and  are  disposed  in 
seeund  spikes,  which  are  revohile  at  top.  the  (lowers  ex- 
panding from  the  base.  S.  Maryland, ra  is  the  Indian 
Pink  or  Worm  Grass  of  the  shops,  a famous  vermifuge. 

SPIGOT,  D.  r pyckcr,  tpirker.  Clavut  tn  modum 
rpiccci  vet  tpiculi  acutvi.  Kilian. 

A spike  nr  spiked  peg. 

Pm.  O bare  Hungarian  wight : wiH  y"  'hr  ■)>,?«<  "'*?■ 
Skabfear,.  7V  Merry  three  ./  H isArr,  act  i.  K.  S.  fol.  41. 

Then  tsk.  out  the  r piajet  with  jretir  left  hand,  *nd  clap  the  point 
of  it  in  tour  moulti,  and  keep  your  left  h.nd  to  w.teh  «cidenta. 
Serifl.  Herb,  ToU  xil.  p.  M.  Direettaet  to  <*e  Butler. 

SPrKE,  n.  1 Fr.  rpiqur,  r piqurnard  ; It.  opiga, 
Spikk,  w.  I rpiganardo  ; Sp.  vopiga,  etpia  nardt ; 
Srt'xv,  > D.  rpijck,  tpijrh  nardr. 

Sri'KENARD,  Large  iron  nails  called  by  seamen 

Spi'coi.»ted.  j qteekt,  perhaps,  says  Skinner,  from 
the  Lat,  npica,  from  JSol.  ewoxoc,  for  era^oc,  (see 
Vossius,)  and  this  perhaps  from  the  old  verb  emu, 
Lat.  sto. 

Spike  of  corn  will  then  be  so  called  from  the  erect 
position  in  which  it  stands;  and  the  modern  spike,  a 
nail,  from  its  resemblance. 

SpUif-nard.  nardi  *pica;  see  the  second  Quotation 
from  Holland’s  Ptinic. 

Bute  it  sed  »owen  is.  in  *W»h  steors 
Shal  noerc  spit  springen  up.  n«  nnk  on  otra*e  eurnfc 

r Piers  P/oukma*.  Vinon,  fut  211. 

A womman  cam  that  baddo  a box  UtiAuM*  of  vreejoa* 
oynement  spikenard.  Mark,  ch.  xiv. 

Another  brought*  a tpfck* 

Of  a bacon  flick*.  Skelton.  FMmmr  Hamm**?. 

In  spiked  come,  tha  lea & rewmbleth  that  which  growvth  to 
^ Holland.  Pltme.  book  xvilu  cb.  viu 


Tha  Head  of  Nardua  ■pn-adeth  into  ccrtaine  sjnkes  or  earcs, 
whereby  it  bath  a twofold  «w,  ho*  of  spike  and  also  of  leafe ; in 
which  regard  it  ia  ao  famous.  Id.  lb.  book  xu.  cb.  xn. 

For  the  body  of  the  ships,  no  nation  of  the  world  doth  equal 
Enel  and  for  the  oaken  timber  wherewith  to  build  them ; and  wa 
need  not  borrow  of  any  other  iron  for  spikes  or  nail*  to  fasten  them 
together.  Bacon.  Advice  to  Sir  George  hlhers. 

The  gleaner*  spread  around,  and  here  and  them, 

Spike  after  *piic,  their  scanty  harrekt^pick^  ^ 

A youth  about  ten  years  of  age,  one  day  in  the  aesuons  vard, 
leaning  over  the  j ptked  pales  to  sea  the  malefactors,  was  suddenly 
frighted  down  by  the  marshr.!’*  men : in  bit  falling  he  sm  catch  d 
by  on*  of  those  spiA-sin  the  middle  of  his  wrist.  it  passing  between 
the  boos  and  tendons ; he  hung  thereby  till  he  was  taken  down. 

H'uema*.  Treat  ten,  voL  ii.  book  v.  ch.  ii.  p.74. 


Dash’d  from  their  hoofs,  while  o’er  the  dead  thev  fly,  SI 

Black,  bloody  drop*  the  smoking  chariot  dye : 

Tlie  sjnk y wheels  through  heap*  of  carnage  tons ; S] 

And  thick  the  groaning  axles  dropp'd  with  gore.  v— 

Pope.  Homer.  Hi  ad,  book  XX 

Sometimes,  however,  nails  much  smaller  than  a spske  would  still 
be  taken  in  exchange  for  fruit.  ...... 

Cook.  Fofage s,  vol  vx.  ch.  Via.  p.  15H. 

Whether  you  choose 

The  vernal  blades  that  rise  with  seeded  stem 
Of  hue  purpurea] ; or  the  clover  white, 

Thai  in  a sptked  ball  collects  its  sweets. 

Maims.  The  English  Garden,  book  U. 

The  weedy  farrows  let  the  plough  pervade. 

Till  on  the  top  th’  inverted  roots  are  laid ; 

There  left  to  wither  in  the  uoontide  ray, 

Or  by  the  sp*y  harrow  clear’d  away.  

Scott . Amcrbcran  Eclogues- 

Next  morning  I made  the  uatires  another  visit,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Hodges,  carrying  wilh  me  various  nrticles 
which  I presented  them  with,  and  which  they  received  with  a 
great  deal  of  indifference,  except  hatchets  and  sptkenalls;  there 
they  roost  esteemed.  ...  . . . . 

Cook.  loyagts,  voL  in.  book  u ch.  if.  p.  6/. 

Extend  a rail  of  aim,  securely  arm’d 

With  spsmUtcd  paling.  . .. 

Mason.  The  Emgluk  Our  dm,  book  ik 

SPILANTHES,  in  Botany,  a genus  ao  called  by 
Linnsus  from  the  Greek  inrtAoc,  a spot,  and  ai'floc,  a 
flower,  on  account  of  the  brown  disk  of  the  head.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  Syngenesis,  order  JFsjualii,  and 
natural  family  of  C<mpo»ita>Senecionide(t-Heluatthe*. 
Generic  character : head  radiate  or  homogamous ; achenia 
beakless,  those  of  the  disk  piano-compressed  and  ciliated, 
the  outer  ones  emarginate  at  their  apices,  and  crowned 
by  two  hair-formed  awns,  which  are  pencilled  at  their 
apices  only. 

All  the  species  are  small,  annual,  tropical  plants,  ine 
leaves  are  opposite,  entire,  and  petiolatc ; the  heads  of 
flowers  are  yellow,  brown,  or  white,  solitary  and  ter- 
minating leafless  branchlets.  There  are  about  fourteen 
species  known.  .S.  oleraceus  is  edible.  The  genus  is 
nearly  allied  to  Sanvitalia. 

SPILL,  t>.  I D.  rpillen  ; A.  S-  tpillan ; pnvare , 
Spill,  n.  V consumer^  corrumperr , vitiate;  to 
Spelling, n.  J deprive,  to  destroy,  to  waste,  to  spoil, 
to  perish. 

To  destroy,  to  waste,  to  perish;  to  throw  away,  to 
scatter,  to  effuse,  to  pour  out,  to  shed. 

SpiU,  the  noun,  seems  to  be  a piece  spilt  or  split 
away,  taken  off.  See  Spxlt.  And 

Spill,  in  Spenser,  seems  to  be— pieced;  diversified 
with  pieces. 

St  gaf  ^am  sonde  at  wiUe  in  Inglond  forto  fare, 

Mau  & bust*  to  tptUe,  non  ne  mid  spare. 

R.  Bruit**,  p.  114. 

’ Witbouten  mo  stours  or  blod*  of  mca 

l IiL  p.  i oL 


And  as  an  bound*  pat  et*  gTo*.  so  gan  icb  to  brake 
And  epile  )>»t  tch  epelide  mjghte. 

Pier,  Ptowkman.  Vmm,  CbL  109. 

O mighty  God,  if  that  H be  thy  will 

Sio  thou  art  rightful  jug*  how  may  it  ba 
That  tbou  wolt  aoffren  innocence  to  tpdi. 

And  wicked  folke  xpgne  in  pvoaperitee  ? 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lave,  Tale,  V.  5-34. 
- The  queue  and  other  ladies  roo 
So  long  praieden  the  king  of  grace, 

Til  he  bis  lif  him  granted  in  the  place, 

And  yaf  him  to  the  quene,  all  at  hire  will 
To  chew  whether  ahe  wold  him  save  or  tpiU. 

Id.  The  IVif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  647f 
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SPILL. 

SPIN. 


■ - - O thou  vnkynde, 

Hera  shalt  thou  through  thy  slouth  fiude, 

(If  that  the  lutSe  to  come  and  ki) 

A lady  dcde  for  luue  of  thee, 

So  an  I shall  my  selue  spill 
Whom,  if  it  had  been  thy  will. 

Thou  mi  ghost  saue  well  enough. 

( lorrr.  Co*/.  Am.  book  IT. 


If  thow  wilt  go,  quod  the.  and  spill  thyself, 

Take  vs  with  thee  in  all  that  may  betide. 

Sumy.  FirgiL  ASneis,  book  ii. 
From  thence  he  ahootea  hia  arrowet  every  where 
Into  the  world,  at  random  at  he  will, 

Ob  ui  fraile  men,  hia  wretched  vaasala  here. 

Like  aa  himseife  ui  please  th  save  or  spill. 

Spenser.  Cohn  C tout's  come  Home  again. 
Mach  more  then  that  which  waa  in  Paphos  built, 

Or  that  in  Cyprus,  both  long  since  this  same. 

Though  all  the  pillours  of  the  one  were  guilt, 

And  all  the  others  pavement  wore  with  ysory  spilt. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  10. 
For  the  flower  of  the  main  ts  taken  greens  and  fresh,  aa  it  dis* 
tilleth  from  the  tree,  together  with  a good  quantitie  of  small, 
thin  ns,  and  short  sjnls  or  chips  of  the  tree  plucked  away  with  the 
same.  Holland.  Plmie,  book  xvi.  ch.  xi. 


But  lay  it  to  a sore  with  pitch,  you  shall  nee  it  fetch  out  tpi/e 
and  ends  of  broken  arrowea  sticking  still  within  the  flesh. 

Id.  tt>.  book  xx.  ch.  vi. 


The  same  meale  draweth  forth  sp*ts  of  broken  and  shivered 
bones.  Id.  ib.  book  xxii.  cb.  XXV. 

They  seek  to  spilt  my  blood  ; His  that  ali  ne 
Must  Cor  the  nation  s crying  sins  atone. 

Dry  den.  Sohloqtty  of  a Royal  Exile. 

He  who  would  have  shuddered  to  spilt  a drop  of  blood  in  a 
hostile  contest,  aa  a private  man,  shall  deluge  whole  provinces  as 
an  absolute  prince,  and  laugh  over  the  subjugated  plains  which 
he  has  fertilised  with  human  gore. 

Kaox.  Works,  voL  v.  p.  201.  Tic  Spirit  of  Despotism. 


SPILOC.®  A,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  named  by  Fries, 
from  the  Greek  ovtXoc.  a spot , on  account  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plant.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Cryptogamia, 
and  order  Fungi.  Generic  character:  sporidia  simple, 
closely  adnate  to  the  matrix,  and  to  each  other,  at  first 
covered  by  the  epidermis. 

This  genus  consists  of  a single  known  British  species, 
forming  spots  on  the  akin  of  the  opple  ; the  sporidia 
pear-shaped. 


SPIN,  v.  D.  tpinnen ; Ger.  spinnen ; Sw. 

SpTnner,  uptnne  ; Goth  and  A.  S.  tpinnati ; 
Spanning,  n.  to  draw  out.  Sec  Wipe,  Woman. 
Spi'nny,  l To  draw  oat  or  produce,  to  extend 
Spinster,  j or  stretch  out,  to  lengthen  or  pro- 
Spi'nstry,  long;  to  move  or  run  round  ns  a 
Spi'.yule,  v.  spinning  wheel ; to  run  out  in  length 
Spi'ndle,  n.  J or  in  a long  line  or  course. 

Spinster,  Skinner  says,  is  the  name  given  to  un- 
married females,  because  they  are  presumed  to  be 
occupied  in  spinning . In  Du  Cange,  futus : Mulier 
vet  muliebris  srxu *,  cut  fusus,  at  viro  gladiut  et  arma , 
rompelit.  And  Spclman  ( Glou.  in  v.  Spinster ) men- 
tions one  who  upon  his  tomb  had  eleven  sons  por- 
trayed, girt  with  swords,  and  as  many  daughters  with 
xpindles  {funs.)  And  Alfred,  in  his  will,  calls  the 
female  part  of  his  family  the  spindle-side.  Turner, 
lib.  vii.  ch.  xi. 

To  spindle , diminutive  of  spin.  i.  e.  spin-dael , to  spin 
or  draw  out  thinly,  slenderly ; to  run  out  into  length. 

Spindle , the  noun  ; that  on  which  the  thread  is  spun, 
any  thing  drawn  out  aa  thread ; thin,  spare,  as  a thread. 

Hue  Ijilk  to  )>€  spjnn esters,  to  spynnrn  hit  cute. 

Piers  l*touhman.  Piston,  fnl.  98. 


VOL.  XXVII. 


Biholde  ye  the  lilies  of  the  feeld  bou  thei  wexen  : thei  (rauelcn  SPIN, 
not,  aether  tpyssnen.  Wsehf  Luke,  ch.  xii.  - ^ 

Consydra  y*  lylies  Lowe  they  grow:  they  labotire  not:  they 
•pm  not.  Hib/e,  Amo  1451. 

Deceit*,  wepiing,  spinning , God  hath  jreren 
To  woman  kindly,  while  that  they  may  Iitob. 

Chaucer.  Tie  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5960. 

Or  I was  borne,  my  desleny  was  spanne 
By  Pstwj  sisterue. 

Id.  The  Complaint  if  the  Blade  Knight,  p.  342. 

And  some  went  so  narrow 
They  laid  to  pledge  their  » harrow 
Their  ribskin  and  their  spxndetl 
Thevr  ocdcl  and  their  thimbell. 

Skelton.  Elinour  Rsmmtng, 

And  this  effeminate  love  of  a woman  doth  so  womanise  a man, 
that,  if  he  yield  to  it,  it  will  oot  only  make  him  an  amaxon,  but  a 
launder,  a distaff,  a spinner , or  whatsoever  other  vile  occupation 
their  idle  beads  can  imagine,  and  their  weak  hand*  perform. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  i.  p.  82. 

She  them  saluting  there,  by  them  rate  still 
Beholding  how  the  thrids  of  life  they  *?<*. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  book  iv.  can.  2. 


• O friends, 

Some  one  abides  within  here,  that  commends 
The  place  to  vs ; and  breathes  a voice  diuine ; 

As  she  lumt  web  wrought ; or  her  spindles  twine 
She  cherish!  with  har  tong. 

Chapman.  Hamer.  Odyssey,  book  X. 

How beit  no  sooner  commeth  the  spring  but  thsy  [coroe]  begin 
to  grow  up  into  straw,  and  to  spindte  upward  point  wive. 

Holland.  Plant,  book  xviii.  ch.  vii. 

— — — ■■  It  frets  me  too, 

I am  fall'n  away  to  nothing,  to  a spindle, 

Grown  a mere  man  of  mat. 

Beaumont  amt  Fletcher.  Homan  Pleas’d,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Closter,  the  sonne  of  Aracbne,  taught  the  first  making  of  tha 
spindle  for  woollen  yearns : and  Arachne  her  ralfe  was  ihe  first 
spinner  of  flax  thred,  the  weaver  of  linnen,  and  of  net*. 

Holland,  /lime,  book  vii.  ch.  Ivi. 

The  picture  of  a cotnpaoie  of  spinsters,  so  lively,  that  one  would 
imagine  lie  saw  every  woman  making  hast  to  spin  off  her  distaffe, 
striving  avie  who  shall  have  done  her  tasks  firer. 

Id.  Ib.  book  xxxv.  ch.  xi. 

But  as  a spinster  poor*  and  juste,  ye  sometime*  see  strait  lacH 
About  th*  weighing  of  her  web.  who  (earefull)  hailing  charge, 
For  which  she  would  ptouide  some  roeane*.  is  loth  to  be  too  large 
In  giving,  or  in  taking  weight;  but  euer  with  her  band, 

Is  doing  with  the  weights  and  wool,  till  both  in  just  poise  stand. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Bind,  book  xii. 

How  beautiful,  saith  Isaiah,  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tydings,  that  i*il»liaheth  aalvatiou  ! Are  the  feet  so  beautiful, 
and  is  the  very  bringing  of  these  tvdings  so  decent  of  itself? 
What  new  decency  can  be  added  to  this  yuur  epmstry  t 
Milton.  /Forks,  voL  L fol.  f>4.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government, 
book  ii.  eh.  ii. 


So  long  as  we  could  busy  ourselves  in  working  oot  our  Mira- 
tion. and  furthering  the  salvation  of  others,  we  should  think  it  but 
a mean  employment  to  spend  our  time  in  spinning  fine  nets  for 
the  catching  of  flies. 

Sharp.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  22.  Sermon  1. 
Quick  and  more  quick  he  spins  in  giddy  gyres, 

Then  falls,  and  in  ranch  foam  his  soul  expires. 

Drydtn.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  viii. 
Unbred  t o spuming,  in  the  loom  nnvkill’d, 

She  [Camilla]  chose  the  nobler  Pallas  of  the  field. 

Id.  Virgil.  ASnetd,  book  vii. 
As  closely  following  as  the  running  thread 
The  spindle  follows,  and  displays  the  charms 
Of  the  fair  spinster’s  breast,  and  moving  arms. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xxiii. 

Aa.  Cry  out  with  a hollow  voice,  what  dost  thou  do  in  bed 
with  this  spindle-shanked  fellow  ? 

Adduon,  The  Drummer,  act  i.  sc.  ], 

5 L 
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SPIN.  The  tpmnrr  la  almost  always  a distinct  person  from  the  wearer ; 
— but  the  ploughman,  the  harrowrr,  the  sower  of  the  seed,  aad  the 
SPINAX.  reaper  ul  the  corn,  are  often  the  same.  . . . , v . 0 

, _ ^ > Smith,  Wealth  </  Sahornt,  TOl.  i.  book  >-  ch.  l p.  8. 

The  ipintniq  of  hmwn  yam  is  carried  on  in  Scotland  nearly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  knitting  of  stockings  by  tenants  who  are 
chiefly  lured  for  other  purpoeea.  . . . ... 

1 Id.  Ik.  rol  L book  i.  ch.  x. 

A long  short-pointed  prick  has  pierc’d  my  leg. 

How  high  these  thorns  and  tptndltng  brambles  grow  ! 

FaicAet.  Thtocntmt.  Idyl.  A 

Tull  many  Grecian  maids,  for  charms  ren  own'd, 

While  merrily  they  twirl  the  tptndlt  round, 

Till  day's  decline  thy  praises  shall  proclaim. 

And  Grecian  matrons  celebrate  thy  fame. 

Id.  Ib.  Idyl.  24. 

The  prejudices  and  pride  of  man  hare  long  presumed  the 
ewonl  and  mmdle  made  fur  different  hands,  and  denied  the  other 
Mx  to  partake  the  grandeur  of  military  glory. 

1 ItUtr,  No.  5. 

I should  indeed  be  unwilling  to  find  that,  for  the  sake  of  cor- 
responding with  the  Idler,  the  smith’s  iron  had  cooled  on  the 
anvil,  or  the  sp*a<«-’«  distaff  stood  unemployed. 


The  race  of  formal  tpmMt  and  solemn  saygraces  is  nearly 
extinct.  jftsmr.  Work*,  rol.  i L p.  342.  H'uUrr  Evamnyt. 

SPINACIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  no  called  by  Tourne- 
fort  from  spina,  n spine,  on  account  of  the  prickly  in- 
tegument of  the  seed.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Dioecia, 
order  Pentandria , nnd  the  natural  family  of  Cheno- 
podtte.  Generic  character:  male  flowers  with  a five- 
parted  calyx  ; female  flower  with  a four-cleft  calyx,  and 
four  styles;  seed  covered  by  the  hardened  calyx,  some- 
times roundish,  but  usually  furnished  with  two  or  four 


pneam. 

This  genus  consists  only  of  a single  species.  8.  ole- 
racra,  the  common  Spinach ; it  is  an  annual  or  biennial 
plant,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  axillary,  glomerate,  in- 
significant flowers. 

SPINAX,  from  the  Latin  spina,  a prickle,  Cuv.  In 
Zootomy,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Plagiostomi,  order  Chondropterygii  branchiisjixis,  class 
Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Body  long  and  tapering  towards 
the  tail;  temporal  apertures;  jaws  armed  with  three 
rows  of  small,  sharp-pointed  teeth,  haring  two  points  at 
their  base  ; at  the  front  of  each  of  the  two  dorsal  fin*  a 
strong  spine  ; no  anal  fin  ; ovoviviparons. 

These  were  separated  from  the  Linmean  genus  Squa- 
lus  by  Cuvier,  principally  on  account  of  the  strong  spine 
placed  on  the  front  of  each  dorsal  fin,  and  hence  the 
name  Spinas.  The  genus  Centrina,  which  is  only  dis- 
tinguished by  the  second  dorsal  fin  being  rather  further 
forwards  than  in  the  true  Spinacc *,  and  by  their  short 
tail,  may  without  impropriety  be  made  to  form  a section 
of  this  genus.  The  spines  on  their  dorsal  fins  are  very 
efficient  offensive  weapons,  and  in  using  them  the  fish 
bends  itself  up  like  a bow,  and  then,  suddenly  straight- 
ening itself,  strikes  them  upwards  with  great  force  and 


precision. 

S.  Acanthias,  Cuv.;  Squalus  Acanth.  Lin.;  Pirktd 
Dog-Jinh,  Pen  From  three  to  three  and  a half  and 
sometimes  four  feet ; has  the  skin  rough  if  rubbed  from 
the  tail  to  the  head,  but  smooth  in  the  opposite  direction  ; 
lateral  line  straight ; first  dorsal  fin  commencing  at  one- 
third  of  the  total  length  from  the  muzxle,  convex  before, 
with  a spine  half  ns  high  as  the  fin,  and  concave  behind  ; 
the  second  fin,  midway  between  the  first  and  the  end  of 
the  tail,  of  small  sire,  and  having  a spine  on  Us  front  as 
high  as  itself,  stronger  and  longer  than  the  first : caudal 


fin  forked  unequally,  the  upper  lobe  projecting  beyond  SPINAX. 
the  lower ; upper  surface  reddish-grey  tinged  with  — 
greenish;  under  parts  whitish.  The  young  are  spotted 
with  white.  It  is  very  common  on  the  shores  of  the 
British  Channel,  and  alongthe  coast  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
is  known  commonly  as  the  Bone-dog.  It  is  the  most 
abundant  of  all  the  Sharks,  is  extremely  voracious,  and 
is  a great  plague  to  the  fishermen  by  the  destruction  it 
makes  among  their  lines.  As  they  are  gregarious  and 
appear  in  large  shoals,  they  ore  often  caught  in  gTeat 
numbers,  their  flesh  dried  and  eaten,  oil  obtained  from 
their  livers,  and  the  refuse  employed  for  manuring  the 
land. 

S.  Nigriventri s,  Cuv.;  fe  Sagre,  Brouss.  19  the  smallest 
of  all  the  Sharks,  not  exceeding  sixteen  inebea  in  length ; 
the  nostrils  are  at  the  end  of  the  muxzle ; the  under 
surface  of  the  body  Is  blacker  than  the  upper,  and  fur- 
nished with  little  tubercles  and  smooth  filaments,  giving 
it  a hairy  appearance  ; along  each  side  exteuda  a silvery 
band  ; the  second  dorsal  is  whitish  at  its  base  ; pectorals 
small  and  light  brown ; caudal  fin  black.  It  is  found 
in  the  North  Seas  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  ac- 
cording to  Stewart,  in  his  Elements  of  Natural  History, 
is  met  with  on  the  British  coast.  The  female  deposits 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  young  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

8.  BlainviUii , Risso.  *n>is  species  never  equals  the 
length  of  the  first,  but  always  exceeds  that  of  the  second  ; 
it  is  of  a blackish- brown  colour  on  the  back,  and  striped 
obliquely  on  the  sides  with  the  same  colour ; the  belly 
dirty  grey ; ventral  fins  midway  between  the  dorsal,  which 
are  edged  with  black  ; upper  lobe  of  the  caudal  fin  very 
long  and  edged  with  white.  Is  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, keeps  constantly  in  deep  water,  and  fiercely 
attacks  any  fish  it  meets  whatever  may  be  its  size.  The 
female  drops  ten  or  twelve  young  ones  at  different  times 
of  the  yesr. 

S.  Centrina ; Squalu*  Centrinus,  Lin. ; le  Squale 
Human  tin , Lacep.  More  than  four  feet  in  length,  and 
the  body  of  a triangular  prismatic  form,  of  which  the 
belly  is  the  base,  and  covered  with  a rough  skin,  having 
on  it  hard  projecting  tubercles ; second  dorsal  opposite 
the  ventral  fins ; upper  parts  brownish ; under  parts 
grey;  caudal  fin  small.  It  is  found  both  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean.  Its  flesh  is  coarse  and  little 
esteemed,  but  its  skin  is  employed  for  polishing  hard 
wood. 

See  Cuvier,  Jlegnc  Animal;  Risso,  Hisloirt  Natu- 
retle  de  V Europe  Meridional*. 

SPINDLE.  See  Spin. 

SPINE,  n.l  Fr.  espins ; It.  spina ; Sp .espina; 

Spi'nal,  Lat.  spina,  which  Vossius  thinks  may 

Spi'nct,  be  from  the  Gr,  tmi-eiv,  extender e,  to 

Spi'nous,  • stretch  or  draw  out,  quia  in  aevnwn 

Spino'sity,  e.itendihirt  because  it  is  drawn  out  to 

Spi'nt,  a point.  The  A.  S.  spin-an  is  pro-. 

Spi'nxness.  bably  the  origin.  Applied  to 

A thorn  ; to  the  bone  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  back. 

S pinale  medulle,  the  spina)  marrow,  the  marrow  of 
the  back-bone  ; derived  from  the  brain,  and,  like  a inuin 
stock,  from  which  all  the  sinews  under  the  head  do 
grow.  Co  (grave.  See  the  Quotations  from  Pntey. 

Spinous,  spiny,  long,  thin,  as  a spine  or  thorn; 
prickly,  piercing,  tearing,  vexing,  or  vexatious,  trouble- 
some. 

Spinet,  Lat.  spinclum , where  spiny  or  thorny  bushes 
grow. 
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(PINE*  Rose*  their  sharp  tpinei  being  gone, 

__  Not  ray*l  in  their  smells  alone, 

SPINI>  Put  in  their  hew. 

jri{Y  Bramncsnt  and  Fletcher.  The  7kt«o  Noble  Kiartnen,  net  i,  sc.  1* 

The  amplitude  of  that  place  where  the  nerve*  meet  in  the  epinal 
marrow  is  not  large  enough  to  receive  the  distinct  impresses  of  all 
tbs  objects  the  mind  retains  in  memory. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Sot*/,  lxx>k  iL  ch.  vii. 

A satyr,  lodged  in  a little  tpinei,  by  which  her  majesty  and  the 
prince  were  to  come,  at  the  report  of  certain  comets  that  were 
divided  in  several  places  of  tb*  park  to  signify  her  approach,  ad* 
vaneed  bw  head  above  the  top  of  the  wood. 

Bm  Jone&n.  The  Satyr. 

This  l take  to  be  in  the  true  and  genuine  meaning  of  this  poa- 
sage  upon  which  no  charge  of  Velagianiame  can  be  fastened ; nor, 
ncedeth  it  any  tjHmms  criticisms  for  its  explication. 

Mtdr.  IVork*.  fol.  ‘id.  Diteomrse  4 
And,  as  in  well  grownc  woods,  on  tiers,  cold  tpinie  grashoppers 
Sit  chirping,  and  tend  vuyee*  out,  that  scarce  can  pierce  our  cares, 
For  softneste,  and  their  wvake  faint  sounds;  (so  talking  on  the 
tours ;) 

These  seniors  of  the  people  sate. 

Chapman,  Homer.  Iliad,  book  Lii. 

Wi.  No,  no,  farewell  Toby, 

Farewell  *jw»y  Nicholas,  no  inch  thing. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Ntyhiwalher,  act  iii. 

The  simile  Spoodanus  highly  commends,  as  most  apt  and  expres- 
sive ; bat  his  application  in  one  part  doth  abuse  it,  in  the  other 
right  it ; and  that  is,  to  make  the  old  men  resemble  grasshoppers 
for  their  cold  and  bloudlesse  tpmmett*.  Tython  being  for  age 
turned  to  a grasshopper. 

Chapman,  Homer.  Iliad,  book  iii.  Comment. 

Some  years  since  a young  gentleman  was  wounded  in  a duel ; 
the  rapier  entred  into  his  right  side,  slanting  by  his  short  ribs 
under  the  muscle*,  reaching  within  a finger**  breadth  of  the  rpine, 
with  a redoubled  thrust. 

Hitman.  Trealitet,  rol.  ft.  hook  V.  ch.  IE.  p,  59. 
Full  on  his  neck  the  falling  falchion  sped. 

From  his  brood  shoulders  hew'd  bis  crested  bead ; 

Forth  from  the  bone  the  ipinal  marrow  ftivs, 

And  sunk  in  dust  the  corpse  extended  lira. 

Cope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xx. 

Ho  [Jeremy  Taylor]  could  bear  with  the  harshness  and  rough- 
ness of  the  schools,  and  was  not  unseen  in  their  suLtiltin  and 
tpmoeitiet.  Wood.  Athene*  Oronientet,  vul.  ii.  fol.  401. 

Durian.  A fruit  that  in  shapo  resembles  a small  melon,  but  the 
skin  u covered  with  sharp  conical  tpinet.  whence  its  name ; tor 
dure,  in  the  Malay  language,  signifies  prickle. 

Cook.  Foyetyet,  vol.  it.  book  iii.  ch.  xi.  p.  299. 

The  epme  or  backbone  is  a chain  of  joints  of  very  wonderful  con- 
struction. Various,  difficult,  and  almost  in  consist  rut  offices  were 
to  be  executed  by  the  same  instrument.  It  was  to  be  firm,  yet 
flexible ; firm,  to  support  the  erect  position  of  body ; flexible,  to 
allow  of  the  bending  of  the  trunk  in  ail  degrees  of  curvature. 

Palfy.  Natural  Theology.  ch  viii. 

It  was  further  also  (which  is  another,  and  quite  a distinct  pur- 
pose from  the  rest)  to  become  a pipe  or  conduct  for  the  lams  con- 
veyance from  the  brain,  of  the  muet  important  fluid  of  the  animal 
frame,  that,  namely,  upon  which  all  voluntary  motion  depends, 
the  rpinal  marrow.  Id.  Ih. 

Abt.  With  five  rays  of  almost  equal  thickness,  beset  with  nu- 
merous tptnet.  Pennant.  Brituk  Zoology,  vol.  iv.  p.  129. 

Aar.  Stellated,  with  four  or  six,  but  generally  with  five  lanceo- 
late convex  epmy  rays ; varies  infinitely  tn  color  Id.  16. 

SPINIFEX,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  allied  by  Linnaeus 
from  spina,  a spine,  and  facto,  to  make.  It  belong  to  the 
class  Polygamia,  order  Dioecia , and  the  natural  family 
of  Gr  amine  a.  Generic  character:  flowers  pnlygamo- 
dioecious ; plumes  two-flowered,  two-valved,  equal ; male 
flowers  in  spikes,  triandrous,  the  rachis  naked  on  both 
aides;  androgynous  flowers  solitary,  awn-formed,  and 
elongated  at  the  base  of  the  rachis ; outer  florets  male 
or  neutrr,  one  or  two-valved,  inner  ones  hermaphrodite. 

This  genus  consists  of  five  known  species,  mostly 
natives  within  the  tropics;  they  are  coarse  grasses, 
growing  along  the  sea-shore,  among  the  sand  which 


they  fix  by  their  widely  spreading,  creeping  roots  ; the  SPINI 
male  plants  usually  forming  distinct  patches  from  the 
females.  The  spikes  are  numerous  and  approximate, 

The  female  flowers  crowded  into  echinated  heads.  . j_  ^ _ y 

SPINNET,  the  Fr.  erpinette,  Cotgrave  says,  is  a pair 
of  virginals. 

When  rr.tsi  delights  ia  her  tpmmet, 

A fiddler  may  a fortune  get. 

Stnfl.  Cad  mu*  and  Fanetta. 

SPIO,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  A nitnnif trout  Anne- 
lida. 

Generic  character.  Body  long,  jointed,  slender, 
having  on  each  side  a row  of  bundles  of  very  short 
bristles;  bronchia  lateral,  simple,  filiform;  two  very 
long  filiform  lentacules  resembling  arms ; mouth  ter- 
minal ; eyes  two  or  four. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  family  Nrreida.  They  are 
little  animals  which  live  in  tubular  holes  perforated  in 
the  sandy  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  are  continually  moving 
the  tentacules  attached  to  their  head,  of  which  sometimes 
there  are  two,  and  sometimes  four,  with  which  they 
catch  small  marine  animals  for  the  purpose  of  sucking 
them.  There  are  four  species,  two  of  which  are  Euro- 
pean. The  type  of  the  genus  is  >9.  Seticornis. 

See  Lamarck,  Histoirc  Nature  lie  dee  Animaux  tana 
Vcrtebres. 

SPIRACANTHA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Kunth,  from  the  Greek  tnutpa,a*pire,  and  anarQa,  a rpine. 
on  account  of  the  spiral  spines.  It  belongs  tn  the  class 
Syngenesia,  order  JEquatis,and  the  natural  family  of  Cow»- 
potitce-Vernoniacete-Rolandrea.  Generic  character: 
pappus  in  many  scries,  selaccously  paleaceous,  unequal. 

Tliis  genus  consists  of  a single  known  species,  a small 
shrub,  native  of  New  Granada,  with  petiolate,  spinosely 
mucronate  leaves,  which  ure  tomentose  beneath.  The 
heads  are  disposed  in  two-rowed  spikes,  the  invnlucra 
of  four  or  five  leaves  in  one  series,  and  the  spines  in 
dusters. 

SPI RADICLES,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by 
Blume,  from  the  Greek  trvupa,  a rpire,  and  ci rX*c, 
folding-doors,  on  account  of  the  valves  of  the  caprole 
being  divided  into  two  parts,  as  also  twisted  at  top.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  Pentandria,  order  Monogynia , and 
natural  order  Rubiacea.  Generic  character:  calyx  tur- 
binate, five-toothed  : corolla  with  a five-parted,  spread- 
ing limb,  tube  short;  tlamens  five,  inclosed;  style 
girded  by  four  glands;  stigma  two-lobed ; capsule 
crowned  by  the  calyx,  two-celled,  two-valved ; valves 
bipartite,  at  length  twisted  ; seeds  numerous,  angular. 

A genus  nearly  allied  to  Tula , consisting  of  a single 
known  specie*,  a native  of  Java;  it  is  a small  tufted 
plant  with  the  habit  of  NerUra ; the  leaves  are  gla- 
brous, and  the  flowers  are  socund  in  terminal  and  lateral 
spikes. 

SPI  ILEA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  culled  by  Linneus. 
from  the  Greek  oxetpaw,  to  become  spiral,  in  allusion  to 
the  fitness  of  the  plants  to  be  twisted  into  garlands.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  Jcosandria,  order  Pentagynia,  and 
the  natural  family  of  Spiraacea.  Generic  character: 
calyx  five-cleft,  persistent;  stamens  teu  to  fifteen,  in- 
serted in  the  torus  lining  the  calyx  along  with  the  petals; 
carpels  solitary  or  several  together,  seldom  connected  at 
the  base,  sessile,  rarely  stipitale ; seeds  two  or  three  in 
each  carpel,  fixed  to  the  inner  suture. 

This  genus  consists  of  above  fifty  species,  natives  of 
all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  globe ; they  are  either 
shrubs  or  herbs,  with  usually  simple,  rarely  compound 
5 l 2 
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BPIRJEA.  leaves.  Am  oner  the  shrubs,  8.  aalin  folia,  S.  hyperici - 
— folia , and  S. atnifolia,  are  common  in  the  gardens;  and 

SPIRE,  among  the  herbaceous  plants  S.fiiipcndula^  the  Drop- 
wort,  8.  ulmaria , the  Meadow-Sweet,  both  natives  of 
Britain,  and  S.  aruncus,  are  also  common  in  the  gar- 
• dens. 

SPIRALEPIS,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by  D. 
Don,  from  the  Greek  mmpa,  a spire,  and  Xnrrc.  a scale, 
on  account  of  the  twisted  scales.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
Synpenesia,  order  Superjlua,  and  natural  order  Com- 
posittr-Senecionidetr-Gnaphaiietr.  Generic  character: 
heads  many-flowered,  homogamous  or  heierogamoua ; 
female  flowers  disposed  in  one  series  around  the  ray, 
the  rest  hermaphrodite;  rachis  brnctless;  pappus  in 
two  series ; ovarium  sessile,  benkless,  the  areola 
terminal. 

This  genus,  which  is  separated  from  Gnaphalium , 
consists  of  several  species,  all  nutives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  they  are  humble  herbs  or  shrubs,  white 
from  (omentum,  with  membranous  sessile  leaves  ; invo- 
lucra  cylindrical,  imbricated  ; corollas  equal,  reddish. 

SPIRANTHERA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  named  by 
Saint  Hilaire,  from  the  Greek  trntipa,  a spire,  and  av- 
an  anther , on  account  of  the  anthers  being  twisted 
in  a spiral  manner.  It  belongs  to  the  cluss  Pentandria , 
order  Monogynia.  and  the  natural  family  of  Rutacne. 
Generic  character : calyx  five-cleft ; petals  five,  free ; 
stamens  five ; anthers  at  length  spirally  rcvolule ; ova- 
ries five,  villous, connected  ; styles  five,  joined ; fruit  of 
five  or  fewer  carpels,  connected  nt  the  base. 

A genus  nearly  allied  to  Galipea,  consisting  of  only 
one  known  species,  a native  of  Brazil ; it  is  a small  shrub 
with  alternate,  stalked,  ternate  leaves;  axillary,  trifid, 
three-flowered  peduncles,  and  very  sweet-scented,  nearly 
white  flowers. 

SPIRANTHES,  in  Botany , a genus  so  named  by 
Richard,  from  the  Greek  mifw,  a screw,  and  ctrfloc,  a 
flower,  on  account  of  the  spiral  flower  spikes.  It  be- 
longs to  the  class  Gynandria,  order  Monandria,  and  the 
natural  family  of  Orchidetr.  Generic  character:  pe- 
rianth sub-bilabiate;  of  five  conniving  sepals;  labellum 
inclosed,  spur  less,  unguicu  late,  parallel  with  the  column, 
eutire,  having  two  callosities  at  the  base,  usually  curled 
on  the  edges ; column  very  short,  stipulate,  drawn  out 
into  an  erect  lamina  at  the  base;  anther  terminal, 
cordate,  stalked  with  discrete  cells,  adnate  longitu- 
dinally; stigma  flat,  cuspidate,  membranous,  finally 
split ; pollen  masses  oblong,  powdery  ; ovarium  oblique 
at  top. 

This  genus,  which  is  separated  from  Neotfia,  consists 
of  delicate,  terrestrial,  orchii  leous  plants,  with  fibrous  roots 
and  white  flowers,  which  are  always  disposed  in  spiral 
spikes.  There  are  about  fourteen  species  known,  all 
natives  of  America,  with  the  exception  of  one,  the 
8.  trslivalia , or  Lady's  Tresses,  which  is  a native  of 
Britain. 

SPIRE,  n.  Fr.  spire , spiral ; It.  spira,  spiral? ; 

Spire,  r.  Sp.  espira,  e spiral;  Lat.  spira;  Gr. 

Sfi'ral.  adj.  trxupu,  tinea  firm  out  facicns  orbes 

Spi'ral,  n.  now  redeunle s in  se : circuital  non  ad 

Spirally,  eundem  punctum  re  ductus. 

Spi'ry.  J A circular  line  circumvolving  a cir- 
cular liuc ; then  applied  to  a continuance  or  repetition 
of  folds,  twists,  or  wreaths,  rising,  and  gradually  de- 
creasing as  they  rise  to  a point,  at  the  summit  or  top ; 
and  thus  forming  a column  or  pdlar  diminishing  towards 
the  top.  Hence  to  spire , is 


To  rise,  spring  up,  shoot  up  or  forth  conicany,  pyra-  SPIRE, 
midically : in  a tapering  form,  or  form  diminishing  or 
lessening  towards  the  top. 

Bote  yf  £at  ted  £at  sowen  is.  is  iloh  starve 
Shal  uevere  rpir  springen  up-  n«  *pik  on  sirawe  curat. 

Picrt  Ptoahmon.  f'uian,  fat  211. 

Out  of  this  ground  music  come  the  spire,  that  hy  process®  if 
tymo  iball  in  greatuesse  sprede,  to  haue  branches  and  blosome*. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Dme,  book  iii. 

In  gentle  ladies  brvste  and  bounteous  race 
Of  woman-kind  it  [the  rose]  fay  reel  ftuwre  doth  spgre, 

And  beareth  fruit  of  honour  and  all  chaat  dewy  re. 

Spatter.  Fame  Qutene,  book  iii.  can.  5. 

Thou  aaw'et  great  burden’d  ships  through  these  thy  valleys  pass, 

Where  now  the  aharp-edg'd  scythe  shears  up  the  spring  gross. 

Drafts*.  /W gsdbion,  song  16. 

When  Thames,  his  either  banks  adorn'd  with  buildings  fur, 

The  city  to  salute  doth  bid  the  Muse  prepare ; 

Whose  turrets,  fanes,  and  spires,  when  wistly  she  beholds. 

Her  wonder  at  the  site  thus  strangely  she  unfolds. 

Id.  tb. 

The  Egyptians  (among  many  other  memorable  and  wonderful! 
works*  wrought  by  their  princes)  apeake  much  of  these  two 
pyramids,  the  mightie  spares  and  steeples  whereof  (hy  their  saying) 
doe  bon  out  of  the  sene  water. 

Holland.  Ptmie,  book  mvl  ch.  xiu 

If  you  say  it  consists  nf  point*,  from  this  position  I can  neces- 
sarily demonstrate  that  eeery  spear,  or  spire-steeple,  or  what  long 
body  you  will,  is  as  thick  as  it  is  long. 

Mure.  An  Antidote  against  At  Meant,  part  i.  book  i.  ch,  iv.  fol.  IS. 

But  when  the  Une  claic  aboundeth.  (which  hardlie  drmketh  vp 
the  winter's  waters  in  long  season,)  there  the  grasse  is  tpearie, 
rough,  and  vene  apt  for  brushes. 

Hohnthed.  The  Description  cf  Bn  tame,  book  ii. 

As  for  the  leaves,  their  density  appearetb,  in  that  either  they 
are  smooth  and  shining,  as  in  bays*,  holly,  ivy,  box,  Ac  Or  ia 
that  they  are  hard  and  spirit,  as  in  the  rest. 

Bacon.  Natural  History.  Cent,  vi,  sec.  592. 

Then  cast  a languishing  regard  around. 

And  saw  with  hateful  eyes  the  b mples  crown’d 
With  golden  spires,  and  all  the  hostile  ground. 

Drgdcn . Pahsmom  and  A rate,  book  i. 

Around  our  pole  the  spiry  dragon  glides, 

And  like  a winding  stream  the  bears  divides. 

Id.  Virgil.  Georgia,  book  L 

Some  fwatches]  have  strings  and  physics,  [fusees,]  and  othera 
none ; some  have  the  balance  loose,  and  others  regulated  by  a 
spiral  spring,  and  others  by  hogY  bristles. 
hseke.  Of  Unman  tender  standing,  vol.  i.  book  iii.  eh.  vi  p.  501. 

The  aides  are  composed  of  two  orders  of  fibres  running  circu- 
larly or  spiral  If  from  base  to  tip.  Bay.  On  the  Croat  toss. 

Or  the  patch'd  disjointed  choir 

Of  some  old  fane,  whose  steeple's  gothic  pride 
Or  pinnacled,  or  spir'd,  would  boldly  rim 
**  In  tufted  trees  high  bosom'd." 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  book  iii. 

Something,  perhaps,  like  the  organisation  of  reptiles,  might 
have  been  hit  upon  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist ; or  might  have 
been  exhibited  in  an  automaton,  by  the  combination  of  spring, 
spiral  wires,  and  ringlets. 

Putty.  ftatural  Theology,  ch.  XTL 

From  this  a tube,  or  round  body,  was  formed,  by  which  th* 
water,  or  air,  or  both,  was  carried  in  a spiral  stream  up  to  tb* 

Clouds.  Cook,  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  book  L ch.  vi.  p.  94. 

The  marks  upon  the  face  in  general  are  spirals,  which  are 
drawn  with  great  nicety,  and  even  elegance,  those  on  one  aide 
exactly  corresponding  with  thi*c  on  the  other. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  eh.  Lx.  p.  39. 

Close  to  the  beach  it  was  covered  with  high  spiry  trees,  w hick 
he  [DsmpierJ  mentions  as  having  the  appearance  of  pines. 

Id.  lb  vol.  ii  book  iii.  ch.  vui.  p,  234, 
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SPIRE.  SPIKE,  (Speyer,)  11  town  of  Bavaria,  and  capital 
of  the  Circle  of  the  Rhine,  was  founded  long  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  was  at  first  named  Noviomagus,  and 
afterwards  Avgusta  JVemefwm,  from  its  being  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  Nemetet:  a.  d.  348,  we  find  it  already 
erected  into  a bishopric.  Spire  subsequently  became  an 
appanage  of  the  Kings  of  France;  and,  about  the 
VUIth  Century,  it  took  its  present  name  from  the  small 
river  on  whose  banks  it  is  seated. 

Passing  from  the  power  of  France,  Spire  rose  to  be 
one  of  the  most  noted  towns  of  lire  empire.  It  was 
erected  into  a free  and  imperial  city  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV. ; the  nominal  authority  of  its  suffragan  at  the 
same  time  remaining  intact,  although  he  was  denied 
the  liberty  of  fixing  his  residence  there.  Great  privileges 
were  conferred  upon  it  by  succeeding  Emperors.  In 
1529  that  celebrated  Diet  was  held  here,  from  an  appeal 
against  which  on  the  part  of  the  reformers  the  name  of 
Protestant  took  its  rise;  and  the  year  afterwards, 
Charles  V.  fixed  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Chamber 
here. 

At  the  close  of  the  XVIIth  Century  Spire  had  reached 
to  a high  pilch  of  prosperity,  when,  in  September  16S8, 
the  troops  of  Louis  XIV.,  commanded  by  Montclas, 
presented  themselves  before  the  devoted  city.  Awed  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  excesses  committed  by  the 
Freuch  in  the  Palatinate,  the  inhabitants,  under  certain 
guarantees,  opened  their  gates  to  the  enemy.  The  forti- 
fications were  immediately  razed ; for  the  space  of  eight 
months  the  citizens  were  subjected  to  the  most  despotic 
usage,  and  fined  in  heavy  contributions  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  at  the  end  of  this  oppressive 
term,  they  were  warned  by  a proclamation  issued  by 
beat  of  drum  to  quit  the  town  in  seven  days'  lime,  as  it 
would  then  be  committed  to  the  flames.  The  excuse  for 
thjs  nefarious  act  was,  that  the  French  monarch,  need- 
ing the  services  of  the  garrison  elsewhere,  he  was  con- 
strained to  this  severe  measure  in  order  that  the  town 
might  not  serve  as  a point  d’appui  to  the  enemy.  All 
the  grace  allowed  was  a permission  to  the  inhabitants  to 
secure  and  carry  off  what  property  they  could  within  the 
allotted  lime;  and  this  fine  city  was  then  delivered  to 
the  flames,  not  even  the  famous  cathedral,  the  mauso- 
leum of  no  many  Emperors,  being  spared,  although  the 
most  solemn  promises  had  been  given  that  that  majestic 
and  sacred  edifice  should  be  respected. 

It  required  ten  years  to  raise  the  hapless  town  from 
its  ashes.  These  horrors  were  renewed  by  the  revolu- 
tionary government  of  France,  determined  to  place  a 
desert  between  France  and  its  enemies ; but  under  the 
imperial  regime  it  rose  to  a degTee  of  prosperity  exceed- 
ing its  most  flourishing  state  in  previous  times. 

Spire  at  present  extends  over  a vast  extent  of  ground, 
sufficient,  if  entirely  built  upon,  to  contain  double  the 
population.  The  vacant  spaces  are  mostly  occupied  by 
gardens.  The  city  is  seated  on  the  Speyer,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  which  are  entered  by  five  gates.  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  town-hall  and  the  cathedral ; and 
it  contains  a gymnasium  or  college,  as  well  as  several 
other  public  establishments,  which  render  it  of  more 
importance  than  its  limited  population  would  bespeak. 
It  enjoys  some  trade,  chiefly  in  corn,  wine,  cattle, 
tobacco,  and  madder : there  are  some  manufactories  of 
tobacco,  and  several  madder- mil  Is  established  in  the 
town. 

Spire  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  authorities  of  the  Depart- 
ment or  Circle  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  a bishop's  see. 


The  population,  in  1830,  was  composed  of  4980  Pro-  SPIRE, 
test u tits,  2950  Catholics,  255  Jews,  and  about  15  Men- 
nonites.  The  chemists  Becher  and  Stahl  were  born  / _*_ 

here.  North  latitude  49°  IS7  51”;  East  longitude 
8°  29'. 

Malte-Brun  ; Balbi  ; Dictionnaire  Gxographique 
Universe l. 

SPIRJDENS,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by  Noes 
von  Esenbeck,  from  spira,  a spire,  and  dens,  a tooth ; 
oil  account  of  the  twisted  teeth  of  the  outer  peristome. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  Cryptogamia,  and  order  Mutci. 

Generic  character  : seta  lateral ; peristome  double,  outer 
one  composed  of  sixteen  spirally  involute  teeth ; inner 
one  of  sixteen,  rather  remote,  subulate  cilia,  marked 
each  by  a line  in  the  middle,  and  perforated  to  the  apex ; 
calyptra  ditnideate. 

Tliis  genus  consists  of  a single  known  species,  & 
Reinwardtii , a native  of  the  Moluccas ; it  has  the  habit 
of  a gigantic  species  of  Hypnum , but  the  capsules  are 
lutcr.il  and  almost  sessile. 

SPHUT,  r.  Fr.  esprit,  spiriturus ; IL 

SpiRit,  n.  tpirito , spiriloto  ; Sp.  espirita, 

SpiRitally,  espiritoso ; Lat.  spiritus , from 

Spiritedly,  spinire,  to  breathe.  Martinius 

Spi'ritedness,  derives  from  mrv  aip a,  traho 

SpiRitpul,  aera , to  draw  in  the  air.  Vo»- 

SpiRitlrss,  sius  suspects  it  to  be  formed 

Spiritlessly,  from  the  sound  ; Tooke,  that  it 

SpiRjtlessness,  is  one  of  those  Lat.  verbs  which 

SpiRitous,  ore  evidently  from  our  own 

Spiritual.  «.  I Northern  language.  Lat.  tpir- 

Spi'rit ual,  f are;  A.  S.  zpir-ian,  to  search, 

Spiritually,  seek,  look  after,  to  investigate. 

Spirituality,  to  examine.  Sec  to  Aspire.  But 
Spiritualty,  the  A.  S.  verb  never  was  ap- 

SpiRitualkt,  plied  to  the  act  of  breathing,  nor 
Spiritualize.  the  Lat.  to  that  of  searching. 
SpiRitualize r,  In  the  passages  quoted  below 

SnRrruous,  from  the  Gospels,  spirit  is  in 

SpiRituous ness,  the  A.  S.  version  gast,  (ghost.) 

Spirituo'sitt,  The  Lat.  spiritus,  from  which 

Spira'tion.  our  word  immediately  comes,  is 

(as  animus,  aud  the  Gr.  wvevpa,  also  are)  the  breath ; that 
which  breathes,  has  or  gives  breath  or  animation,  life  or 
vitality,  to  material  bodies ; the  soul,  the  mind ; also 
ghost,  spectre ; it  is  also  applied  to  the  more  active  qua- 
lities of  animated,  intelligent  beings;  emphatically,  life, 
animation,  vivacity ; and  hence  courage,  energy,  ardour, 
eagerness,  vigour  : — to  the  mind,  the  general  or  charac- 
teristic feelings  or  qualities  of  the  mind,  the  temper,  the 
disposition.  Further,  it  is  opposed  to  matter  or  body  ; 
or  any  gross  qualities  of  body ; and  thence  applied  to 
any  thing  pure  or  purified,  refined,  ethereal, — a pure, 
refined,  immaterial  being.  See  Sprite. 

Spirituous,  as  now  usually,  was  also  formerly,  written 
tpirilous.  Spiritedly  is  uot  uncommon. 

And  whanne  it  wa«  evyn  thei  btoiighten  to  him  many  that 
haddea  devcli*,  and  he  caatide  out  ipintu  bt  word. 

Hie/ if.  Mattkew,  ch.  viii. 

When  the  eucn  w*»  come,  they  brought  vnto  him  many  that 
wem  powested  with  deuyl*.  And  ha  coat  ouie  the  tpini't  with  a 
word.  B*Ue,  A*m  1661* 


He  g»f  to  horn  power  of  undone  tpiriUt  to  coat  hem  out  of  men, 
aad  to  heelc  every  languor  and  vykeneuae. 

fVichf.  AfallkttP,  ch.  x. 


Btblt.  Juno  1551. 
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SPIRIT. 


. SPIRIT.  And  Mar  vr  seyde,  My  soul  magnifleth  the  Lari),  and  my  rpiryt 
hath  ghubd  m God  myn  hrlthe.  Wclif.  L*k>,  ch.  i. 

And  Mary  «ayd*,  My  souls  niagmficth  y*  Lord,  and  my  tpirile 
rck»y*«th  in  God  my  Sauivur.  BA/e,  Ammo  1551. 

But  whacnp  the  coumfortvur  sclial  come  which  I sehal  sende  to 
ehou  fro  the  fadir,  a ‘pyryt  of  'rout he  which  cornet  h of  tike  fadir, 
he  scha)  here  witnetsyug  of  me.  Hi c/if.  John,  ch.  xv. 

But  when  the  comforter  it  come  whome  1 wyll  sonde  vote  yoo 
from  jr*  father,  whiche  is  the  tpu-ite  of  truth*,  which  procesdeth of 
the  father,  he  shall  tvetifye  of  me.  Mbit,  Ammo  1551. 

For  a heart  It  men  parseyurth  not  tho  thingis  that  ben  of  the 
apynt  of  God,  fur  it  ia  foil  to  him,  and  he  mat  not  undirrtonde,  for 
it  IS  examyed  goostli  but  a epyrituat  mao  demeth  alie  thrugi*. 

f#i  ch/.  I Cosymih.  ch.  ii. 

For  the  naturall  man  perceaueth  not  the  things*  of  the  spirile 
of  God.  Fur  they  are  but  folythnes  vntu  hym.  Neither  can  ha 
perecaue  them,  lxcauve  he  ia  rpirituatly  examined.  But  ha  that  i* 
eptnlual/,  discuascth  all  thyngee.  Bt Mr,  Ammo  1551. 

It  ia  sowun  a beertli  hodi,  it  ahal  rise  a spiritual  bodi ; if  ther  ia 
A bcestli  bodi,  ther  ia  also  a spiritual  bodi. 

Hictf.  1 Conptfh.  ch.  xt. 

It  it  towen  a naturall  body,  and  ryaeth  a spiritual/  bodye. 
There  it  a naturall  bodye  and  there  ia  a tptrilonU  bodye. 

BtUe.  Ammo  1551. 

So  frble  were  hit  spin  lea,  and  to  low, 

Aad  changed  ws  that  no  mau  cuude  know 
Ilia  apeche  □«  bis  vuis,  though  men  it  lverd. 

Chaucer.  '/he  Kmiyhiet  Tale , ».  1372. 

And  truat  *«l,  that  in  the  nanus  of  thy  neighbour  thou  ahalt 
radentaiuk'  the  name  of  thy  bruther;  f«r  errtea  all  we  have  on 
fader  fleshly,  and  on  modcr;  that  is  to  any,  Adam  and  Eve ; aad 
also  our  fader  spin  fuel,  that  is  to  say,  God  of  heron. 

Id.  Tht  Prrtcnts  Tale,  p.  156. 
Of  euery  wisdome  the  parfite 
The  high*  God  of  his  ipiri/r, 

Yafa  to  men  in  ertb  here. 

Upon  the  forme  and  the  matere, 

Ol  that  he  wulde  make  hem  wise. 

Qvwtr.  Comf  Am.  book  it. 
And  said,  this  dale  venim  is  ahadde 
In  holy  churche  of  lemparail, 

Whiche  rnedleth  with  the  spiritual/. 

Id.  Ik.  booh  Hi. 

Whither  the  party  be  poor*  spirited  or  |iroud,  aryl  somwhat 
•ppcarn  by  hya  dolyt*  in  hys  ownc  prayer. 

Sir  7V>m at  More.  fforhei,  foL  11 'JO.  Of  Comfort  against  Tr*~ 
bu/aciom. 

[Fours  or  fyue  fonde  fares]  take  vpoo  thcmselfe  to  preach s and 
saye  to  the  people  of  thvmsclfe,  w«  bus  the  spiritsml/es,  we  scare  he 
the  bottom*  of  Goddes  commaudcmrat,  we  vnderstande  the  scryp- 
turn  in  hys  right  sense. 

Id.  lb.  fob  399.  Against  Tyndall’s  Prefect. 
Then  if  any  ther  he 
Of  high  or  low  degree. 

Of  the  spirituality. 

Or  of  the  temjK>n»Hye.  SktHom.  Colin  Clout. 

So  tint  ryee  was  accompted  fur  email  or  none  offence,  the 
whiche  reigned  nat  only  in  the  temporally*,  but  also  ia  the  »pi* 
ritmah ye  and  hedea  of  tho  same. 

Fabyan.  Cromyde,  ch.  Ixxxii. 

To  the  which  [baby]  she  wot  moder  bolho  naturally  and  spi- 
ritually, and  welcomed  y*  king*  hir  Unde  in  right  humble  manor. 

Id.  Ib.  ch.  1 13. 

When  ‘therefore  the  grscioua  spirations  of  the  Holy  Gbott  are 
within  thee,  be  thankful  to  the  infinite  munificence  of  that  bleated 

spirit.  *" 

Hall.  Workt,  vol.  « ill.  p.  12-1.  The  Balm  of  Gilead. 
Their  fiery  spirits,  making  th'  ay  re  to  fine. 

That  they  in  flood  were  these,  us  well  aa  wine. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Bacchus,  fob  111- 

■ ■ 1 - — ■ - 1 * On  thee 

Impress!  the  eflulgctice  of  hie  glorie  abide*. 

Transfus'd  on  Ihre  his  ample  spirt!  reals. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  bonk  iii.  L 337. 


He  ceas’d,  and  next  him  Moloc,  Better'd  king,  SPIRIT. 

Stood  up,  the  strongest  aim  the  fiercest  ip<nt 

That  fought  in  h**«  ‘n . now  fiercer  by  despair.  ' * 

Mu' tom.  /‘aradne  Lett,  buck  ii.  L 43. 

Thou  spirit,  who  tedrt  this  glorious  Kmnite 

Into  tiie  desert,  hi*  victorious  field 

Against  the  spiritual  foe,  and  brougbtrt  him  thence 

By  proof  of  the  undoubted  Son  of  God,  inspire, 

As  thou  art  wont,  my  prompted  song — else  mute. 

Id.  Paradise  Beg  aimed,  book  LL.fi. 

And  as  1 wake,  tweet  music  breuthe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 

Sent  by  some  epint  to  mortals*  good. 

Or  th’  unseen  genius  of  the  wood. 

Id.  U Petsseroso,  l.  151. 

Fame  is  Ibe  spur  that  the  dear  spirit  doth  raise, 

(The  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind,} 

Ta  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  day*. 

Id.  Lyndas,  I.  70. 

O?  unspbere 

The  spin!  of  Plate,  to  unfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  thu  fleshy  nook. 

Id.  II  /V*  screw  o,  |.  88. 

■ The  sum  of  all  ia  this, 

You  have  been  unthankful!  to  him ; and  1 crave 
The  rigour  of  the  law  against  you  all. 

Cos.  My  royal  spirited  daughter ! 

Beaumont  and  Fletsher.  The  Law's  of  Candy,  act  V.  SC.  ] . 

■ — ■ . For  then  did  Polepwt  passe 

A lance  at  Damaeus,  whose  helme  was  made  with  cheeks  of 
brass*, 

Yet  had  not  proof  enough ; the  pyle  drove  through  it,  and  hit 
tkullr ; 

His  brsine  in  blood  drown'd  ; and  the  man,  so  late  so  tpiritfull. 

Fell  now  quite  spiritless  to  earth. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xiL 

The  same  [external  profession]  will  this  church  of  t-awdif’Mi 
hold  on  spintUssly  and  lazily,  with  Utile  life  or  z«u.L. 

More.  Om  the  Seven  Churches,  ch.  ix. 

This  is  not  a loving  agreement,  arising  from  oneness  of  spirit, 
but  a dead  stupidity,  arguing  a total  *pu  <tlrnH'i$. 

Leighton.  Comment,  m First  Epistle  of  Peter,  ch.  iii. 

~ — They  grow 

Deep  under  ground,  materials  dark  and  crude, 

Of  spirit out  and  Aerie  spume,  till  touch! 

Wiih  beav'n’s  ray,  and  temper'd  they  shoot  forth 
So  beauteous,  op'ning  to  lbs  ambieut  light. 

Ah/lofS.  Parodist  Loti,  book  vi.  L 477. 

Each  bone  might  through  his  body  well  be  read. 

And  everv  sinew  scene,  through  his  long  Get: 

Fur  nought  he  car'd  hi*  carcas  long  unfed ; 

His  mind  was  full  of  */mrituaH  repast. 

And  pynM  his  flesh  to  keep  hie  body  low  and  chart. 

Spemcr.  Fame  Queene,  book  i.  can.  10. 

We  are  commanded  to  fart,  that  we  may  pray  with  more  spi. 
riitmkty,  and  with  repentance. 

Bishop  Taylor.  Strmm  4.  voL  i.  p.  78. 

For  in  the  same  degree  that  virgins  lire  more  tpiruually  than 
other  persons,  in  the  same  degree  is  their  virginity  a more  oxoelleot 
state.  Id.  Holy  I.ittmy,  p.  71. 

That  it  may  appear  aiery  and  tptniuous,  and  fit  for  the  welcome 
of  chaarfu!  guests:  the  principal  difficulty  will  be  in  contriving  tho 
lights  and  staircase*.  Hehyoitr  Hatlomua ut,  p.  42. 

And  to  God,  indeed,  this  name  is  attributed  to  signifie  his  most 
simple  nature,  and  hit  mast  powerful]  energy ; but  to  other  sub- 
stance* of  this  kind  it  seemrth  also  assigned  to  imply  the  manner 
of  their  engine  ; because  God  did  by  a kind  of  sptralnn  produce 
them.  Barrow.  Harks,  vol.  ii.  fid.  490.  Sermon  34. 

Spirit,  in  its  primary  signification,  is  breath : angel,  a inn. 
longer : and  I doubt  not,  but  if  we  could  traee  them  tu  their 
sources,  we  should  find  in  al)  languages  the  names  which  stand 
for  things  that  fall  not  under  our  souses,  to  have  had  their  first  rite 
from  sensible  idea*- 

Lode.  Of  Human  Understanding,  vul.  ».  book  iii.  ch.  L p.  428. 
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SPIRIT.  Codwtc  one  of  eaeb  pronounced  tpsriteUy.  the  other  foalljr. 

Holder.  Elements  of  Speech. 

SPIRO-  And  vet  onr  high-flown  enthusiast*  generally  (howrrrr,  calling 
BRAN-  themselves  Christinas)  ere  such  pn-at  and  so  much 

CI1U8.  ^ 1 1 '•  e inward  resurrection,  as  that  they  quite  allegorise  away, 
* ^ v—  1 / together  with  other  parts  of  Chr»>ti»ni!y,  the  outward  resurrection 
of  the  body  •,  an<l  indeed  will  scarcely  acknowledge  any  future  im- 
mortality, or  life  to  come  after  death ; their  tptnltta/iif  thus 
ending  in  Suddueiam  and  infidelity,  if  not  at  length  in  do  a aright 
atheism  and  sensuality. 

Cudunrih.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  ▼.  foL  795. 

By  thus  spiritmUizinf  (if  I may  so  apeak)  the  corporeal  works 
of  God,  there  may  accrue  to  the  pious  soul  uses  for  more  valuable 
than  they  can  afford  the  body. 

Beyle.  Works,  rol.  v.  foL  416.  Essay  on  Natural  Causes. 

In  the  intervala’of  my  fit*  I both  began  and  made  some  progress 
hi  the  promised  discourse  of  pul  die  sptrUedness. 

Id.  Ib.  sol.  f 1.  fid.  48.  Letter  of  Mr.  Boyle  to  several  Person*. 

These  ancients  say,  that  impure  soula  after  their  departure  out 
of  this  body,  wander  here  up  and  down  for  a certain  apace,  in 
their  spiritmmt,  vaporous,  and  airy  body,  appearing  about  sepul- 
chres, and  haunting  tbrir  former  habitations. 

Cudunrih.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  eh.  V.  fob  786. 

The  operation  was  not  always,  especially  at  first,  no  early  mani- 
fest, a»  the  tpirituoueneu  of  the  liquor  made  some  expect. 

Beyle.  Merit,  vol.  iii.  fol.  379.  Pnevmat.  Erpertm.  about  Resprr. 

For  it  is  riot  plain,  that  we  derive  the  moisture  and  fluidity  of 
onr  bodies  from  the  water  that  is  in  the  universe,  their  consistency 
and  solidity  from  the  earth,  their  heat  and  activity  from  the  fire, 
and  their  spmtuosity  from  the  air. 

CWmrfA.  Intellectual  System,  book  L ch.  iv.  fol.  421. 

With  all  the  warmth  of  a tralot  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  he  pours 
his  majestic  verse,  and,  amid  the  most  spirited  invective  and  the 
finest  morality,  emits  many  a luminous  irradiation  of  poetry  beau- 
tifully descriptive. 

AW.  Works,  toL  ii.  p.  M.  Essay,  No.  137. 

Whether  they  are  not  growing  vain  and  thoughtless,  languid  in 
their  sentiments  of  true  h"nour  and  virtue,  infrequent  or  spiritless 
in  their  devotions,  unmindful  of  |*oat  sins  and  future  improvements, 
forgetful  of  their  latter  end. 

Seeker.  Works,  vol.  it.  p.  348.  .Sfrwo*  23. 

* Nothing  contributes  more  to  prove  the  spirituality  of  man,  than 
the  exalted  delight  which  lie  it  able  to  deriie  from  the  operations 
of  hi*  intellect  or  his  fancy. 

Kiser.  Works,  vol.  iit.  p.  '267.  Winter  Evenings.  Evening  61. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  decisive  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  immediate  state  of  our  souls,  out  bodies,  in 
tome  spiritualised  form  which  we  understand  not,  shall  be  again 
united  to  them.  Oifpm.  Senmn  22.  vol.  i.  p.  269. 

The  Soc uiiana,  who  boast  to  have  interpreted  scripture  on  the 
severest  and  iuate*t  laws  of  logic  and  criticism,  have  in  this  in- 
stance. as  well  as  in  many  others,  deviated  more  from  these  laws 
than  the  most  licentious  of  the  allegortsta,  or  the  wildest  of  the 
spirituaEsers. 

Warburton.  Work*,  vol.  si.  p.  274.  The  Divine  Legation. 

Fermented  liquors  brewed,  and  spirttuvus  liquors  distilled,  not 
for  sale,  but  for  private  use,  are  not  in  Great  Britain  liable  to  any 
duties  of  excise. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  book  v.  ch.  iL  p.  355. 

SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS.  See  Wine*. 
SPIROBRANCHUS,  from  wttpa,  a spiral,  ami 
fipayyipc,  a gill,  Cuv.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Phnryngi-labyrinlhi forme*, 
order  Acanthopterygii , class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Head  large  ami  rounded ; body 
oblong;  mouth  extending  back  beneath  the  eyes;  jaws 
armed  with  very  fine  teeth,  of  which  the  lateral  in  the 
lower  jaw  are  rather  long ; in  front  of  the  vomer  are 
also  teeth,  and  a long  row  on  each  palatine  bone  ; oper- 
cule  terminating  in  two  points,  but  not  denticulated; 
accessory  branchial  leaves  two  on  each  side,  and  very 
slightly  curved ; branchial  rays  four;  ventral  fins  below, 
and  dorsal  above  the  middle  of  the  pectoral ; anal  com- 


menring  further  bock,  and  terminating  opposite  the  ex'  SPIRO 
tremity  of  the  dorsal ; caudal  fin  square.  £mia 

But  a single  species  of  this  genus  is  known,  which  is  c 
connected  on  the  one  side  by  the  small  number  of  its  SPIRO- 
anal  rays,  and  by  its  form  to  the  genus  Anabas,  and  on  STYLI8. 
the  other  by  its  palatine  teeth  with  Ophinphalus. 

& Capcnsis,  Cuv.  About  three  inches  long;  of  a 
deep  brown  colour,  slightly  tinged  with  golden  upon  the 
sides  and  belly ; three  black  streaks  pass  from  each  eye 
to  the  edge  of  eaoli  preopercule.  This  fish  is  very 
abundant  in  all  the  little  rivers  of  the  Hottentot  country. 

See  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  Histoire  Nalurelle  do 
Poissons. 

SP1ROLINA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Polythala- 
mous  Cephalopodous  Molhuca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  multilocular,  partially 
twisted  spirally ; convolutions  close,  the  last  one  ter- 
minating in  a straight  line  ; transverse  septa  perforated 
with  a tube. 

This  genus  belongs  to  Lamarck’s  Lituoline  tribe ; it 
very  nearly  resembles  Spirit  la , but  distinguished  from 
it  by  the  convolutions  being  close  instead  of  apart,  as  in 
that  genus.  They  are  very  small  fossil  shells.  The 
type  is  S.  Dcpressa. 

See  Lamarck,  Hisloire  Nalurelle  des  Animaux  tans 
Vertebres. 

S Pill  ORRIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Serpuloid 
Annelida. 

Generic  character.  Body  tubicolar,  subcylindrica), 
slender  posteriorly ; gills  six,  pinnated,  retiactile,  and 
radiated  at  the  anterior  extremity ; opercule  pcdicillute, 
flat  at  the  top  and  placed  between  the  gills ; tube  tes- 
taceous and  twisted  in  an  orbicular  discoid  spiral,  flat- 
tened and  fixed  below. 

This  genus  very  nearly  approaches  S'erpula , but  dif- 
fers in  the  disposition  and  number  of  its  tentacular  ap- 
pendages, and  in  the  orbicular  discoid  spiral  shape  of 
its  lube,  in  which  it  resembles  Planorbis.  Nearly  all 
of  them  are  very  small,  and  found  attached  to  sea-weed, 
shells,  and  other  marine  substances, ofan  in  great  quan- 
tities, but  s lways  distinct.  The  animal  itself  is  of  a 
bluod-red  colour.  There  are  enumerated  sixteen  spe- 
cies, of  which  eleven  are  fossil;  of  the  five  existing 
species  two  are  found  in  the  Atlantic  and  three  in  the 
South  Seas.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  S.  Nauitloides , 

Lam. ; Serpula  Spirorbis,  Lin. 

See  Lamarck,  Hisloire  Nalurelle  des  Animaux  tans 
Vertebres. 

SPIROSPERMUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called 
by  Du  Petit  Thouara,  from  the  Greek  ovttpa,  a screw, 
and  tnrtppa,  a seed,  on  account  of  the  long  spirally 
twisted  embryo.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Dioecia,  order 
Monaddphia , and  the  natural  fumily  of  Menispermactet. 

Generic  character : sepals  and  petals  disposed  in  a ter- 
nary order,  in  two  series ; male  flowers  having  six  sta- 
mens, the  three  inner  ones  joined  at  the  base ; female 
flower  with  eight  or  uine  carpels,  the  whole  forming  a 
round  head. 

This  genus  consists  of  a single  species,  S.  ptnduli/lo- 
rum , a native  of  Madagascar.  It  is  u weak  sannentoee 
shrub,  with  alternate,  many-nerved  leaves, and  pendulous 
racemes  of  small  flowers 

SPIROSTYLIS,  in  Botany,  u genus  so  named  by 
Presl,  from  the  Greek  <nrtqxi,  a spire , and  irrwAoc.  <* 
column,  in  allusion  to  the  twisted  style.  It  belongs  to 
the  class  Herandria , order  Monogynia , and  the  natural 
order  of  Loranthaceec.  Generic  character : petals  six. 
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SPIRO-  linear*  almost  free  to  the  base ; stamens  six ; anthers 
STTVLIS.  fixed  by  the  back  to  the  filaments;  style  twisted. 

— This  genus,  which  is  separated  irom  LoratUhua,  con- 
SPISS.  ^ ^ 0j-  onc  itIK)wn  species.  S.  Htrttkeana  ; it  is  a para- 
'^ri1  aitical  shrub,  a native  of  Mexico  about  Acapulco.  The 
leaves  are  coriaceous,  and  the  flowers  are  in  axillary 


racemes. 

SPIRT,  or 
Sport, 
Sport,  v. 
Spo’ sting, 
Spu'rtle,  v. 


} With  a slight  variation  of  meaning 
from  the  D.  sprvyten , it irgrre  in  al- 
lum.  Skinner.  Spurt , by  a customary 
metathesis,  is  the  same  word  as  sprout, 
the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S.  spryt- 
an,  germinate , to  shoot  out,  to  cast  forth.  Tooke.  To 
spurt. 

To  shoot  out,  to  eject,  or  cast  or  throw  forth. 

If  a miin  hare  a de*ire  that  both  gulicke  and  onion*  may  be 
kept  long  for  hi*  proviaion,  their  heart*  moat  be  dipped  and  well 
plunged  in  aalt  water,  warm* ; by  thia  raeaaes  indeed  last  they 
will  longer  without  spurtinp.  «...  . . 

Holland.  P/ime,  book  XIX.  ch.  VI. 

Th«eo  nut*  alao  are  parched  for  to  be  eaten ; and  within  their 
belly  they  have  in  the  midi  a little  chit  or  spurt,  as  if  it  were  a 
M?Ul.  Id.  lb.  book  xv.  eh.  u. 

Toad*  are  aometimrs  observed  to  exclude  or  spirt  out  a dark 
and  liquid  matter  behinde ; which  we  hare  observed  to  be  true, 
and  a venomous  condition  there  may  be  perhaps  therein. 

Str  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Rrrours,  book  iii.  ch.  xiii.  p.  171. 
The  braina  and  mingled  blood  were  tpxrUerl  on  the  wall. 

Drayton. 

When  we  come  abreast  of  the  headlanda  we  find  it  ralm  ; yet 
see  the  breeie  curling  on  the  water  on  both  aides  of  us,  and  surae- 
time*  get  a spun  of  it  to  help  ua  forward. 

Damjner.  Voyage »,  voL  iL  part  iii . cb.  iv.  p.  37. 

At  last  I perceived  two  white  speck*  in  the  middle  of  the  boil, 
and  squeezing  it,  two  email  white  worms  spurted  out. 

Id.  IL  An**  1676. 

The  terraqueous  globe  particularly,  which  dreumvolree  at  tho 
rate  of  about  1000  milee  an  hour,  would  by  the  centrifugal  force  of 
that  motion,  be  soon  dissipated,  and  spirted  into  the  circumam- 
bient space,  was  it  not  kept  together  by  this  noble  contrivance  of 
the  Creator,  thia  natural  inherent  power ; namely,  the  power  of 
attraction  or  gravity. 

Derham.  Fhytico-  Thtvlog y , book  i.  ch.  v.  p.  34. 
SPIRULA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  PolythaUtmou a 
Ctphalopodmts  Moll  use  a. 

Generic  character . Shell  cylindrical,  delicate,  almost 
transparent,  multilocolar,  partially  twisted  in  o discoid 
spiral,  with  the  turns  far  apart,  and  the  last  straight  at 
its  extremity ; septa  transverse,  equidistant,  concave 
without;  siphou  interrupted  laterally;  aperture  orbi- 
cular. 

This  little  shell  was  long  since  well  known  to  natu- 
ralists, but  of  its  inhabitant  they  were  ignorant  till 
Peron  brought  it  from  the  South  Seas.  Lamarck  states 
it  to  be  a true  crphalopodr,  having  a bag  enclosing  only 
the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  at  the  extreme  part  of  which 
is  a small  shell  so  inserted  that  merely  a part  of  its  last 
turn  is  visible,  whilst  its  head  sustains  ten  arms,  ranged 
in  a circle  about  the  mouth,  and  of  which  two  are 
longer  than  the  others.  The  only  known  species  is 
8.  Peronii. 

See  Lamarck,  Histoire  Nature  lie  des  Animaux  sans 
Vertibrc*. 
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sptss  and  dense.  yet  polish’d } thia  copious,  yet  concise  tr***‘*\  of 
the  variety  of  language*.  Brerewood. 

Neither  wunv  out  abide,  ne  yrt  'the  light  of  candle,  causeth 
them  I emerauds]  to  change  awl  loose  their  luatre  ; but  contrari- 
wise, a*  they  ctct  send  out  theu  owns  rate*  by  little  and  little,  as 
they  entertain*  reciprocally  the  visuall  beame*  of  our  eyes  i and 
for  all  the  spissilmde  and  thickness*  that  they  *ecme  to  have,  they 
admit  gently  our  right  to  pierce  into  their  bottoms. 

Holland.  Ptims,  book  xxxvii.  ch.  v. 

The  heaven  here  has  always  tome  cloud  in  hi*  countenance,  and 
from  this  gnwsnes*  and  epusitude  of  air  proceeds  the  *low  nature 
of  the  inhabitants.  ...  . 

Howell.  Letter  8.  book  t.  sec.  1. 

Spitsitude,  attended  with  beat,  grow*  inflammatory. 

Arbsuhnot.  0/ Aliments,  ch.  «.  p.  159. 

Without  doubt,  the  image*,  which  the  s/nsrated  juice  of  piwpy 
presents  fo  the  fancy,  was  one  reason  why  thia  drug  had  a place 
u the  ceremonial  of  the  shows. 

HaHmrton.  Works,  sol.  ii.  p.  124.  7V  Dmmt  Legation. 

Also  written  spet ; A.  S.  spittan , eptetr 
an,  spiwan  ; D.  spervnien  ; Ger.  speyen  ; 
'Sw.  spy.  (See  Spew.) 

To  throw  out,  or  cast  out,  to  eject,  to 


SPIT,  c. 

Spit,  n. 

Spt'm.E. 

Spa'ttle. 

emit. 

Whanne  he  hadde  arid  these  thiogis,  he  sprite  into  the  eertbe, 
and  made  clay  of  the  spotil,  and  anotnUde  the  cloy  on  his  yghea. 

Wsdif.  John,  ch.  ix. 

Aa  aone  at  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  spat  on  the  grounde  and 
made  clave  of  the  rpetle,  and  rubbed  the  claye  on  tlie  eiee  of  the 
blynde.  ’ Bible,  Anno  1551. 

But  it  [fleea]  waa  kept  alway  with  a dragoun. 

And  many  other  raarvades  vp  and  doun, 

And  with  two  bull  maked  all  of  braa. 

That  spUien  fire. 

Chaucer.  The  legend  of  Hipsiphil t and  Medea,  p.  309. 

*n»eir  whole  knowledge,  by  learnyng  without  the  booke,  was 
tied  only  to  their  tong*  and  lipa.  and  never  ascended  up  to  the 
brain  and  bead  ; aoo  therefore  waa  tone  spitte  out  of  the  mouth 
again*. 

Ascham.  fVorktt,  ful.  264.  7V  Scholtmatitr,  book  Ik 

The  spalls  of  their  tongues,  their  idle  praiyngea.  fcc. 

Bale.  Image  of  both  Churches,  p.  iii. 

And  (I  wyl  as  I aay  leaue)  all  hys  deuelyshc  lica  which  he 
svetleth  and  spewelh  oute  vprm  honest  men. 

Sir  Thomas  Afore,  fof.  736.  Confutation  against  Barn's. 


- Great  Hector  put  downe  quite, 


Laid  flat  in  field,  and  with  a crowue,  of  princes  compassed ; 

So  stop!  that  he  scarce  could  breathe  *,  hi*  mind'#  sound  habit 

And  he  still  spitting  blood. 

CrijnsM.  Hover.  Iliad,  book  xv. 
Some  grandaune.  or  Teligioua  aunt  , whose  joy 
Is  from  the  cradle  to  take  tmt  ihe  boy, 
la  lustrall  spittle  her  long  finger  dip*, 

And  expiate*  hi*  forehead  and  hi*  lip*. 

— Pertiut,  Satire  2. 


SPISS, 

Spi'rsatbd, 


Fr.  rpais ; It.  tpexso ; Lat.  tpitrus, 
► which  Voasitis  derives  from  Gr.  imf- 
Spi'shitude.  J koc,  densus,  obscurtts. 

Dense,  thick,  muddy,  gross. 

Prom  hi*  modest  and  himibte  charities,  virtues  which  rarely  co- 
habit with  the  swelling  wintiines*  of  much  knowledge,  issued*  thia 


Cherrie  Ircv*  yceld  a glutinous  and  gummie  humor,  but  elme* 
a thin  liquor  in  manner  of  spittle. 

Holland.  Plinie,  book  xvL  eh.  xxxviii. 

Let  there  lee  then  either  a small  furrow  raaed  along  just 
through  the  mildest  of  the  ahadduw  with  a spittle  spade,  or  the 
point  of  aome  booke.  Id.  lb.  book  xviii.  ch.  xxxiii. 

And  whether  the  head  of  a deer,  that  by  age  is  more  spitted, 
may  be  brought  again  to  be  more  branched. 

B«r«n.  Natural  History.  Cent.  viii.  SVC-  757. 

No  man  could  spit  from  him  without  it,  [the  tongue,]  but  would 
be  forced  to  drivle,  like  acme  paraliticks  or  a fool ; the  tongue 
being  as  a stopcock  to  the  air,  till,  upon  its  auddaia  removal,  the 
spittle  ia  thereby  driven  away  before  it. 

Grew.  Cossnologia  Sacra,  book  i.  ch  v.  CoL  26. 

Manas  and  Aty*  in  the  mouth  were  bred, 

And  never  hatch'd  within  the  lab'nng  head. 

No  blood,  from  bitten  nail*,  those  poems  rlnrw, 

But  churn'd,  like  spittle,  from  the  lip*  they  flew, 

Uryden.  Pernut.  Satire  1. 
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After  nuking  a few  boards  to  weather  a tpil  tlrnt  run  out  from 
an  island  on  our  lee,  Captain  Gierke  nu'’r  lire  atonal  for  having 
diacuveied  an  harbour. 

C«o4.  I'oyugct,  vol.  v.  book  i.  ch.  v.  p.  136. 

On  the  west  aide  of  th«  Cap*  there  appeared  to  be  a lagoon, 
and  on  the  two  ipiti  which  formed  the  entrance  we  «»  an  mere* 
dibit  number  oi  the  Urge  birds  that  reatmble  the  plican. 

Id.  Ib,  voL  ii.  book  hi.  ch.  ii.  p-  103. 

SPIT,  i».  | A.S.  spitu;  D.  *ptl,  spit ; Ger.  spin. 
Spit,  r.  j which  Wachter  rkriven  from  tjHiden,  fo- 
dcre.fodicare,  transfigere,  (*ee  Spade,)  to  dig,  to  trans- 
pierce. It.  tpiedo. 

To  pierce,  to  transpierce,  to  penetrate,  (with  any 
thing  shurp-tilged  or  pointed.) 

And  united  hym  honi  out  m>M  an  frene  tpjte. 

It.  GAmcetler,  p.  207. 

Chit.  Yes,  by  the  masse  ; and  if  lie  came,  bad  me  not  sticks 
to  tpcel  bym. 

^npR|»wr,  Cummer  Gordon t Needle,  act  V.  ac.  2. 

Many  a gowip's  cup  in  my  tvme  have  I tasted. 

And  many  a broclte  and  spy/ have  1 both  turned  and  hasted. 

Id.  Us  ac*  i.  sc.  I. 

Such  are  not  to  bee  liked  that  giue  a man  a shoulder  of  mutton, 
and  break?  his  head  with  the  tpille  when  they  hau*  done. 

H'tlttn,  Arte  of  Rhetomjne,  p.  133. 

" Automcdon  held,  while  he  pieces  cut 

To  roast  and  boy!*,  right  cunningly*,  then  of  a well -fell  swine, 

A huge  fat  shoulder  he  cuts  out.  and  iptti  it  wondrous  tine ; 

His  good  friend  made  a goodly  fire ; of  which  the  force  once  past. 
He  laid  the  *pd  low,  near*  the  cosies,  to  make  it  hrnwne  at  last. 

Chapman.  Homer,  It  rod,  book  is. 

Who  home  strsito  led 

A fine-yeares-old  male  oxe,  told,  slew,  and  Head  ; 

Gather  i d about  him  ; cut  him  vp  with  art ; 

Spnied,  and  roaited ; and  his  cuery  part 

Ihu iilt'd  orderly.  Id.  ll  Olytiey,  book  xix, 

— A tpil  he  oeit'd, 

Just  reeking  from  the  fat  surloin. 

Somervi/e,  HMinot,  can.  2. 

SPITAI*,  or  \ Ft,  hospital,  a hospital,  a spittle. 

Spittle.  J 1 1.  sjtrdalc,  manifestly  corrupted,  say 
Junius  and  Skinner,  from  hatpitale.  See  Hospital. 

A place  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of 
strangers ; (hospites;)  for  the  cure  of  the  poor  and 
needy,  aged  or  infirm  ; for  the  care  or  cure  of  the  sick 
or  diseased.  Hospital  and  spittle  are  sometimes  discri- 
minated in  their  application. 

Ho  opened  a accrete  gate  and  out  thereat 
Conven'd  her,  lh*t  no  man  should  e*piv, 

There  |o  a village  hnlfv  a miic  thereby, 

Delivered  her  in  at  the  tpittell  hous, 

And  daily  sent  Iter  part  of  his  almons. 

Chaucer.  The  T fit  ament  of  Crttfide,  p.  297. 

At  Paulcs  crosae  or  els  where 
Openly  at  Westminster 
And  Sajrnt  Mary  tpil  tel 
They  set  nut  by  u«  a whisfel. 

SJMlom.  Colin  Clou/. 

■■■  The  most  part  of  those  left-hand  rascals, 

The  very  vomit,  air,  of  hospitals, 

Bridewels,  and  tpillle-hontei. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Atrr  Voleur , act  iv.  sc.  1, 

She  felt,  or  fancy’d  in  her  fluttering  mood, 

All  thu  diwsam  which  the  tpittlee  know. 

And  sought  all  phi  sic  which  the  shops  bestow. 

Thornton.  Cattle  of  Indolence , can.  1. 

VOL.  XXVII. 
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SPITE,  ’j  Fr.  dapit;  It.  de* petto ; Sp.  SPITE. 
Spite,  desptcho , manifestly,  says  Junius,  "v— ■w 

Spi'teful,  J from  deeper  tu i;  yet  is  inclined  to 
Spi'tkfwlly,  ^derive  our  Eng.  spite  from  the  Ger. 
Spi'tefulness,  tpitlcn.  See  ante.  Despite.  G. 

Spi'tols,  Douglas  says,  *4  i spittc.  for  dm  pile 

Spi'tolbly.  j low  thame  rpylt,”  {L  e.  the  \en»t*9 
of  Virgil  spoilt.')  Spile , meL,  is 

Contempt,  malignity,  malign  or  malicious  will  or  in- 
clination ; malicious  mischief. 


The  first  of  hem  is  called  Pride. 

That  other  airuw  neat  hem  beside. 

It  was  cli'ped  V illume 
That  arrow  was  with  teilonie 
Envenimed,  and  with  i^ii«n  blame. 

Chancer.  The  Romunt  of  the  Hate,  p.  178. 

This  carpenter  wend  ho  wrno  in  despeire. 

And  herd  him  by  the  shulder*  rrughiily. 

And  shukc  him  hard.  and  cried  tpilotu/g ; 

‘*  What  Nicholas?  what  how  man  ? kike  adoun.’’ 

Id.  The  Mdicret  Tale,  v.  3469. 

Dame  Nature  hir  had  framde  so  perfile  in  Kir  kindo 

As  not  the  tjnirfnl  man  himself  one  fault  in  Inr  cnulde  finde. 

Tnrberri/e.  The  Complaint. 


But  thus  with  ireful  eyes,  and  face  that  shook  with  *pite, 
Diana  did  begin.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  iii.  p.  451. 

Consider  eke,  that  tpile  nvaileth  naught. 

II  gat.  To  hit  Ladie. 

Tyll  at  the  length  when  Cupid  spiede 
My  scornelull  wvll  and  tptirfull  var, 

And  how  I past  not  who  was  tyed 
So  that  my  self  myght  still  liue  hoe. 

The  Loner  that  once  diulained  lame,  4'C. 

If  the  deuill  should*  himself  sit  and  deuise  to  speke  tpiahrfnl/y, 
what  could  he  say  more  iike  hymseif  against  this  part  of  lbe  holy 
sacramiit  of  pcnaOec,  the  he  now  speketh  by  y*  mouth  of  this  lus 
holy  spiritual  inL 

Sir  Tkomat  More.  ITirktt,  fed.  390.  Auntv'cre  to  Tynda/Tt  Pref. 

When  lVrprnna  Yento,  living  of  the  same  faction,  arrived  in 
Spain  full  of  money,  and  with  a good  number  of  aoiddirr*,  intrniL 
ing  to  make  war  in  l;is  behalf  against  Mctrllus,  his  sonkliers  fell 
out  with  him.  anil  hod  none  other  talk  in  his  camp  but  of  Serlo* 
nus;  the  which  tptghted  Pertienna  to  the  heart,  being  proud  and 
stately  by  means  of  his  wealth  and  estate,  coming  of  a uolde  house. 

North.  Plutarch.  Sertvrimt,  fol.  492. 

Clko.  I have  (bund  out  a way  shall  bring  me  to  him, 

Spt^ht  of  Photinus  walchcs. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Fahe  One,  act  ii.  ac.  2. 
And  eke  the  verse  of  famous  poets’  witt 

lie  does  backebite,  and  * p>ghtfull  poison  tpues 
From  leprous  mouth  on  all  that  ever  writt; 

Such  one  vile  Envy  was. 

Spentcr.  Faerie  Qaeene,  book  i.  can.  4. 

A rude  disorder’d  rout  he  did  espy 

Of  men  and  women,  that  roost  tpitefnlly 

Did  one  another  throng.  Datiet.  On  Dancing. 

We  did  not  question  but  we  should  either  grt  a good  commerce 
with  the  Indiiui*,  by  such  toys  as  we  had  purposely  brought  with 
us,  or  else  force  our  may  through  their  country  in  tpighi  of  all 
their  opposition. 

Dumpier.  Fofuget,  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  6.  Anno  1681. 

Wbat  concord  can  there  be  between  a ipitefml  and  devilish 
spirit,  and  the  foundation  of  all  love  and  good  nr* « ? 

Scdt.  Chrution  Life,  part  i.  ch.  ii.  foL  15. 

Now  all  the  doctor's  money's  spent, 

His  tenants  wrong  him  in  nis  irr.t ; 

The  farmers,  tpitefnlly  combin'd. 

Force  him  to  take  his  tithe*  in  kind. 

Strift.  Horace,  book  i.  F,p.  7, 

It  looks  more  like  i pilefulactt  and  ill- nature  than  a diligent 
search  after  truth.  AW.  Ayamtt  Burnet. 
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SPITE.  You  will  say.  h»<l  thanpht*  mtn  your  mind  in  ifvfr  of  tour  best 
— endeavour;  they  may;  Imt  if  they  are  nut  rntrrMir.-tl  uitii  other 

SPITZ-  gums,  they  are  received  cuhlly.  they  will  never  slay  long. 

BERGEN.  (j'l.pia.  Sermon  42.  voU  it.  p.  205. 

J—  *• Rut  they  plead,  that  avnidiag  censure  is  impot.ihle;  people 
will  say  jii-tuiturrd  things,  ami  make  tpi'eful  construe : ioas : same 
wili  always  Iw  raising  >'unnt.iiml  other*  Iwlievuig  ti.em;  and  why 
should  oiu;  give  one’s  sell'  trouble  to  prevent  what  after  all  Cannot 
be  prevented  ? 

Seeker.  It'-rks,  vol.  iii.  p.  210.  Srrmm  15. 

SPITZ  BEIIGEN.  a group  of  islands  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  ; of  which,  strictly  speaking,  the  largest  only 
receives  the  name  of  Spitsbergen.  Once  the  report  of 
the  hardy  adventurers  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery, 
Spitsbergen  has  for  many  years  been  all  but  descried  in 
consequence  of  the  recession  of  the  fish  from  the  adjoin- 
ing seas.  The  whalers  gradually  left  its  shores  for  the 
more  abundant  fisheries  of  Davis’s  Straits  and  Baffin's 
Bay  ; and  the*e  in  their  turn  having  been  exhausted,  the 
fish  have  been  followed  toother  haunt*  ; and,  more  par- 
ticularly* the  success  attendant  on  the  South  Sra  fishery 
will  render  these  icy  regions  less  frequented  and  less 
known  than  at  an  earlier  dale. 

The  claim  of  the  discovery  of  Spitsbergen  rests  between 
Barents,  a Dutchman,  who  visited  the  group  in  1595. 
and  Hugh  Willoughby,  who  explored  these  seas  nearly 
half  a ceniury  earlier ; hut  it  seems  probable  that  the 
discoveries  of  the  latter  wed  c<nifincd  to  the  shores  of 
Greenland.  In  the  middle  of  the  XVIlth  Century, 
when  the  Northern  whale-fishery  was  calling  into  active 
rivalry  the  English,  Dutch.  Hamburgers,  the  French, 
and  Daues,  Spitsbergen  became  a station  of  paramount 
importance,  and  its  coasts  and  seas  were  parcelled  out 
among  these  several  nations.  The  Dutch,  however, 
formed  the  largest  settlement  here,  on  Amsterdam 
Island,  a small  isle  lying  ofT  the  North-West  extremity 
of  Spitsbergen  ; but  so  long  has  this  been  deserted 
through  the  retirement  of  the  fish  to  the  oj>en  seas,  and 
lo  the  large  ice-hanks  off  Greenland,  that  the  very  situa- 
tion of  Smerrrnberg  («o  the  settlement  was  appropri- 
ately called,  from  the  words  tmteren  **  lo  melt,”  and  6erg, 
“ a mountain'')  is  now  a matter  of  dispute.  The  only 
colony  at  present  on  the  island  consists  of  some  20 
Norwegians  and  Laplanders,  employed  by  an  English 
mei chant,  established  in  Norway,  to  collect  furs. 

The  general  appearance  of  Spitsbergen  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Scoresby.  “ The  principal  objects  which 
strike  the  e>c  arc  innumerable  mountainous  peaks, 
ridges,  precipices,  or  needles,  rising  immediately  out  of 
the  sea,  to  an  elevation  of  9*000  or  4,009  feet,  the 
colour  of  which,  at  a moderate  distance,  appears  to  he 
blackhh.  shades  of  hrowu,  green,  grey,  and  purple  snow 
or  ice,  in  strirc  or  patches,  occupying  the  various  clefts 
and  hollows  in  the  sides  of  the  hills,  cupping  some  of 
the  mountain  summits,  and  filling  with  extended  beds 
the  most  considerable  valley* ; und  ice  of  the  glacier 
form,  occurring  at  intervals,  all  along  the  const  in  parti- 
cular situations,  as  already  described,  in  prodigious 
accumulations.  The  glistening  or  vitreous  appearance 
iff  the  iceberg  precipices;  the  purity,  whiteness,  and 
beauty  of  the  sloping  expanse  formed  by  their  snowy 
surfaces  ; the  gloomy  shade  presented  by  the  adjoining 
or  intermixed  mountains  and  rocks,  perpetually  covered 
with  a mourning  veil  of  black  lichens,  with  the  sudden 
transition  into  a robe  of  purest  white,  where  patches  or 
beds  of  snow  occur,  present*  n variety  and  extent  of 
contrast  altogether  peculiar,  which,  when  enlightened  by 
the  occasional  ethereal  brilliancy  of  the  polar  sky,  and 


harmonized  in  its  serenity  with  the  calmness  of  the 

ocean,  constitute  a picture  both  novel  and  magnificent.  * 

There  is  indeed  a kind  of  majesty,  not  to  be  conveyed  SPLACH- 
in  words,  in  these  extraordinary  accumulations  of  snow  NUM. 
and  iee  in  the  valleys,  and  in  the  rocks  above  rocks, 
and  peaks  above  peaks,  in  the  mountain  groups,  seen 
rising  above  the  ordinary  elevation  of  the  clouds,  and 
terminating  occasionally  in  crests  of  everlasting  snow, 
especially  when  you  approach  the  shore  und=r  the  im- 
penetrable density  of  a summer  fog ; in  which  the  fi»g 
sometimes  disperses  like  the  drawing  of  a curtain,  when 
the  strong  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  heightened  by  a 
doudle«a  atmosphere  and  powerful  sun,  hurst  on  the  sense* 
in  a brilliant  exhibition,  resembling  the  productions  of 
magic."  A singular  circumstance  connected  with  this 
region  is  the  deception  which  it  presents  in  clear  weather, 
the  land  at  twenty  mile*  distance  seeming  to  lie  no  more 
than  a league  off.  The  writer  just  quoted  conceives  that 
this  phenomenon  will  account  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Danish  Captain,  Hogcns  Hein  son,  who,  being  sent  to 
discover  the  lost  colony  of  Greenland,  imagined  when 
he  descried  the  land  that  it  was  much  nearer  than  it 
really  was,  and  finding  after  some  hours*  sail  that  he 
apparently  made  no  way  towards  it.  tacked  about  in 
dismay,  and  reported  on  his  re  turn  that  hi*  vessel  had 
been  stopped  by  “ some  loadstone  rocks  hidden  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea." 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  group  consist  of 
mosses,  lichens,  and  other  of  the  incumbent  classes* 

Its  animals  are  the  War,  rein-deer,  and  the  Arctic  fox  ; 
and  the  seal  and  walrus  frequent  its  shores.  The  atmo- 
sphere, a*  isohservable  in  the  Arctic  regions  generally,  ha* 
un  antiseptic  effect ; the  bodies  of  individuals  who  have 
jicrished  here,  and  the  timber  of  the  huts  erected,  re- 
maining utidecomposed  and  undecayed  lor  years.  The 
group  approaching  within  ten  degrees  of  the  pole,  the 
sun  remains  below  the  horizon  for  about  four  months 
in  the  year ; but  the  brightness  of  the  moon  and  stars  at 
one  interval,  and  the  hrdliaucy  of  the  aurora  borealis  at 
others,  are  usually  sufficient  to  prevent  any  long  conti- 
nuance of  darkness.  During  the  height  of  summer, 
when  the  sun  is  never  absent  for  four  months,  the  mean 
temperature  is  only  about  34°  30'  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  islands  winch  constitute  the  group  of  Spitsbergen, 
lie  between  76°  30'  and  89®  30'  North  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 10°  and  24°  East  longitude.  The  muin  laud  is 
about  390  mile*  in  length,  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the 
meridian.  • 

Marten,  Voyage  to  Spiizbergen  and  Greenland,  Ham- 
burgh, 1675;  Phipps  and  Scoresby,  Voyage «. 

SPLACHNIDIUM.  in  Rotany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Greville,  from  the  Greek  irerXnyx  ►*>»’,  entrails  and 

ucoQ%form,  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  plant.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  Cryptoeamia , and  order  Afgt r. 

Generic  character:  frond  cylindrical,  tubular,  sub-in- 
flated ; tubercles  pertuse,  scattered  over  the  whole  frond. 

A genus  of  Sea-weed ; one  species  is  a native  of  the 
coast  of  New  Zeulaud. 

8PLACHNUM.  in  Do/any.  a genus  so  called  by 
Linncus.  from  •rxXayxroy,  a name  user!  by  Dioscnrides 
for  n lichen  or  other  crvptogamic  plant.  It  belongs  to 
the  das*  Cryplogamia , and  order  Mittci.  Generic 
character:  seta  terminal;  peristome  single,  of  eight 
double  and  sometimes  sixteen  twin  teeth,  which  gene- 
rally become  reflexed  when  dry.  Capsule  with  an  apo- 
physis; calyptra  mitre-formed,  at  length  sub-dimidiate, 
glabrous,  without  furrows. 
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HUM  T*1'*  i,u  *ery  prrlty  gentnof  Mosses,  containing  seven 
__  * known  British  species  They  are  always  found  on  I he 
SPLAY,  dung  of  animals,  or  other  animal  substances,  as  bones, 
decayed  woollen  Blockings,  flannel*,  and  hats. 

SPLASH,  v.  1 The  English  splunh  (says  litre)  is 
Splash,  n . f to  sprinkle  or  spatter  with  water  or 
mud ; the  Sw.  pluska,  to  move  the  water  noisily  while 
washing.  Sec  to  Plash. 

Then  answered  'squire  Motley,  Pray  set  a calash, 

That  in  Hiinim-r  may  fuirii.  and  in  wiuter  may  tplatk, 

I lo»e  drt  anil  dust ; and  'tie  always  my  pleasure. 

To  take  with  me  much  of  the  soil  that  I measure. 

Prior.  Dtnm  ■ //•//. 

They  daure  in  a round,  cutting  capers  and  ramping ; 

A mercy  the  ground  did  not  Jmrst  with  their  stamping. 

The  flo.ir  us  all  wet  with  taps  and  with  jumps, 

While  the  water  sad  sweat  *ph*k-tp/adi  in  their  pumps. 

Stctfl,  Ifttcnphun  of  an  Intk  Fruit. 

Where  the  mi»ek  female  shrew  and  hen-peck'd  mala 
Scoop'd  rich  con  ten’s  from  either  copious  pail. 

Call’d  bursts  of  laughter  from  the  roaring  root. 

And  dash'd  uud  tp/ath' d tl.u  filthy  gram*  ab<  ut. 

Idyl.  Epttiic  to  C.  Churchill, 


i SPLEEN,  Fr.  splrnhjue,  splcnitique ; It.  SPLEEN. 

* Splk'bned.  splrritiicv;  Lat.  tpfen  ; Ur.  trrX^v. 

, Splk'exmjl,  The  splint  i*  the  supposed  seat 

Sple'bnless,  of  whims,  humours,  or  uncertain 
t Sflk'eny,  » tempers;  of  melancholy,  fretful- 

r Spi.k  Ksts’t,  r nes*,  peevishness,  angriness. 

■ Smene'tic,  Seethe  Quotation  from  Palcy. 

Splenk'ticai,,  Spleenless  is  used  by  Chapman, 

Sple'nick,  met.,  free  fiom  uncertainty  or 
SPLE'xiriVE.  j change;  even,  equal,  steady, 

Sphencd,  Arbuthtiot,  deprived  of  the  spleen. 

New*  ouer  this  for  to  vrite, 

As  it  is  iq  phisike  writs. 

Of  liuer,  of  lunge,  of  gslle,  of  tplenr, 

Tbm  oil  voto  the  herte  buna 

Sc ruan t os.  Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  wil. 

V«to  this  eawlr,  is  faMncd  the  tplcm  on  the  left  side  of  the 
belly  just  or er -against  the  lirer. 

Holland,  P/tnir,  book  xi.  ch.  XXV, 

Dl-kb.  Prythee,  no  more,  Fereote*  ; by  ihe  faith 
I owe  to  houour,  thou  bast  made  me  laugh 
Beside  my  tpleea. 

Ford,  Ijoet't  Sacrifice,  act  L SC.  2. 

Now  will  I hr  nee  to  seek*  my  lowly  Moore, 

And  let  rry  tp/reneful  mmiivt  this  trull  drfluic. 

Shahtprare.  Titut  Andronicui,  act  ii.  sc.  3.  fol.  38. 

In  mean*  time  flew  our  ships;  and  straight  we  fetcht 
The  Sirens'  i)e ; a tfdmelr.tr  wind,  so  stretcht 
Her  wing*  to  waft  vs.  and  so  rrg’d  our  kccle. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyttey,  book  xii. 

— ■ — I know  her  for 

A * pinny  Lilt  heron,  and  not  whol»ome  to 
Our  cause,  that  she  should  lye  i*  th'  bo*ome  of 
Our  hard-rui'd  king. 

Shahpoearr.  Henry  #7/1.  act  iil  §c.  '2.  foL  220. 

But  hero  yourselves  you  must  engage, 

Somewhat  to  cool  your  tplremth  rage, 

Your  grievous  thirst  and  to  asswage. 

That  Ant  you  dnnk  this  liquor. 

Drayton.  Xympkidta. 

A lawless*  paunch ! the  cause  of  much  despight, 

Through  rauuging  of  a currish  appetite, 

hen  tplernnh  morsels  cram  the  gaping  luaw, 

Withoufon  diets  care  or  trencher  law. 

Hull.  $ahrr  4.  book  ir. 

I have  received  much  benefit  by  yours,  fad  vice,]  touching  mv 
tplrnetical  infirmity.  Kehguue  HoHoonanm,  p.  368. 

Kobb.  Some  tplenelne  youths  now,  that  had  never  seen  more 
than  the  cunntry  srooak.  will  grow  in  choler;  it  would  shew  fine 
in  us. 

Beaumont  and  F.  richer.  The  Elder  Brother,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  posse st. 

And  much  he  hated  all,  but  mast  the  best. 

Pope,  Homer.  Iliad , book  ii. 

The  famous  Burleigh  used  to  say,  that  *>  he  never  cared  to  see 
the  treasury  swell  like  a disordered  tpletn , when  the  other  parts  of 
the  commonwealth  were  in  a consumption." 

Lard  Bolimghroke.  II  or -k*,  vol.  ii.  p.  iififl.  On  the  Hiitoro  of  Ena- 
land.  Letter  14 

Animals  tplrrned  grow  salacious,  Arbuikmd 

Th*  tpltenful  p:  geons  never  could  create 
A prince  more  proper  to  revenge  their  hate. 

Dryden.  The  Him!  and  the  Panther. 

And  Horace  seems  to  have  pu-ged  himself  from  thuse  tmlenriie 
reflections  m those  odes  and  vpudes.  before  he  undertook  the  nublw 
work  of  satires,  which  were  pro|»erly  so  called. 

Id.  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 

If  highly  bom,  intolerably  vain, 

Vapours  and  pride  by  turns  postcxi  her  brain. 

Now  gaylv  mad.  now  ao  irly  tpleaetie/ 

Freakish  when  well,  and  fretful  wh.  n thrs  sick. 

P>?c.  The  Wife  of  Bulk,  p.  1 93. 

5 M 2 


M LAY.c.  T I.  e.  to  display;  to  unfold,  to  ex- 
Splay,  > pand,  to  extend,  lo  spread  or  stretch 

Stla’v  inc.  n.  J out,  to  open  widely- 
As  in  the  examples  from  Plitiic  and  Chapman ; to  open 
the  parts  which  inclose. 

The  floures  or  many  dim*  hew, 

Upon  hir  stalkcs  gon  for  to  sprede. 

And  fur  to  tpluy  out  hi/  leves  in  breile 
nine  the  xumie. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  oj  the  Black  Knight,  p.  338. 

— * The  queen  the  peeping  day 

Espied,  and  navy  with  'tplayd  »ad*  depart 
The  shore,  and  eke  tbe  port  of  vrs-cl*  void- 

Surrey.  Virgil.  .Fneit,  book  iv. 

And  the  casting  abroad  of  bis  hands,  the  tpJaymj  of  Christ 
vpon  the  cross*. 

Ty adult.  Market,  foL  277.  Of  Sacrament*  and  Ceremaniet. 

Anil  vntill  the  groyne  of  mustard  reed  beyng  digged  into  the 
yeai the,  did  form  and  wvd*  tpleyyh  hi*  houghes  abrade  oi»*r  Asia, 
vuef  Atrike,  and  Kuroj*.  Udali.  Preface  to  Luke. 

Mm*  his  wife  [was]  sohaiuUom  a beldam  that  only  her  face  and 
hrr  oplay-foat  have  made  her  accused  fur  A wiich. 

Sidney,  Arcadia,  buok  i.  p.  19. 

Ualecee  you  will  take  it  for  a t played  or  gilded  sow;  at  if 
Agamemunn  would  lunuate.  that  as  this  w»w  (being  *pl>tyed)  is 
f«ev  from  Venus,  so  had  lie  never  Attempted  the  dUhouour  of 
Btiseis.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  l-uuk  xix.  Comment. 

Suwes  also  are  tpfaeml  as  well  as  camel*,  but  two  dales  before 
they  la*  kept  from  meat ; then  hang  they  them  by  the  forelegs  fur 
to  miike  iuciNiou  mto  their  niatrii  e,  and  tu  take  torih  tlicir  stuoea ; 
and  by  this  means  they  will  sooner  grow  to  he  lat. 

Holland.  PUme,  book  viii.  ch.  Ii. 
The  doublers  of  a bore,  or  m a morning 
Solutes  from  a tplay- tuol>d  witch,  to  drop 
Three  drops  of  b ood  at  th'  nose  juM,  and  no  more, 
Cruakmg  of  ravens,  or  the  ncievch  of  owls, 

Are  not  so  boding  mischief  as  thy  crossing 
My  private  meditations. 

Ford.  The  Broken  Heart,  act  V.  sc.  1. 

He  was  tbs  most  perfect  saturnine  person  that  ever  was  beheld 
— he  was  of  a mhldle  stature,  broad  iVn-hwad,  bretle-hrow’d,  thick- 
shouldered,  flat -nos’d,  full  lips,  down. look'd,  uf  black  curling  stiif 
hair,  and  tplny -footed. 

Wood.  At  hour  Oxonientet,  vol.  i.  fol.  579. 
Hadat  thou  but.  Janus  like,  a fare  behind. 

Tu  see  th*  pet-pie,  what  tp/ay-m  uthi  they  make  ; 

To  mark  their  fingers,  pointed  „t  thy  back. 

Dryden.  I'rruut.  Satire  I. 
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SPLEEN. 

SPLEN- 

DENT. 


This  daughter  silently  loun ; the  other  steal*  a kind  hn>k  nl 
you ; a third  i*  i-xact  y w«!l  behaved ; and  » fuurth  a spfenetiek. 

Tatter. 

The  tplenkk  vein  has  divan  cell*  opening  into  it  neurits  extre- 
milieu  in  humane  bodies,  but  in  quadrupeds  the  cells  open  into  the 
linuki  uf  the  tplenick  vein*. 

Hay.  Oa  the  Crratiem,  part  ii.  p.  319. 

It  it  possible  in  my  opinion,  that  the  tpleen  may  be  merely  a 
B (tiffing,  a smi ft  cushion  to  fill  up  a vacancy  or  hol.uw,  which,  un- 
le*«  occupM-d,  would  leave  the  package  louse  and  unsteady  ; lor, 
»up|«<*ing  that  it  cjiiwk*  nu  other  puqxite  than  this,  it  must  be 
vn.  uUr,  ..nd  admit  of  a circulation  through  it,  in  order  to  be  kept 
alive,  or  be  part  of  a living  body. 

/wty.  Sutural  Theo'ogy,  p.  I7I. 
But  wayward  Fortune  lake*  a tptem/nl  joy 
The  wisest  schvinrs  of  mortal*  to  destroy. 

Cambridge.  The  Scrubhlrriad,  book  fi> 

I think  I can  confidently  declare  that  I was  not  influenced  by 
tfJe.tetic  or  envious  motives,  when  I attacked  the  pnde,  tolly,  and 
wickednere  of  some  among  the  nominal  great,  who  justify  every 
enormity  under  the  name  "1  'fashionable  indulgence. 

A 'ttor.  Worht,  vot.  ii  p-  271.  Lttay  No.  175. 


SPLE'NDENT,  Fr-  *phndeut;  It.  splettdere, 

Kple'ndid,  splendido ; Hp.esplendrnlc  ; Lat, 

Splk'kdiolv.  splendent,  past  participle  af  Kplcri- 

Sfi.e'ndidness,  > dr  re,  to  shine.  Sec  ItrsPLENbENT. 

Splf/nduur,  Stiiuing:,  bright,  brilliant,  glit- 

Sim.k'ndokouk,  leriup;  illustrious;  conspicuous; 

Spi.FMJi'oKitis.  magnificent. 

Splendoroui  anti  splendid  iou • rest  upon  the  authority 
of  Drayton. 


A full  moone  having  ahotit  her  a round  circle,  showeth  that 
there  will  bee  wind  from  that  pmt  where  tlie  »ad  circle  ia  roust 
epttndanl.  Holland.  P/mte,  book  xvi.i.  ch.  xxvv. 

Fame  is  a winged  wartiour  they  belie Ud. 

With  sernldant  fie  re  and  furious  look*  that  stood. 

And  in  bis  lett  hand  had  a tptrmhmt  sheild. 

Wherewith  he  counted  safe  their  ehwftamc  good. 

Fairrftx.  Godfrey  of  Bm'iutgne,  tojk  viiL  *t.  84. 

So  at  tho*e  chanK  r«-*e*,  unless  they  be  such  as  pe  rhaps  delight 
a*  much  iu  their  wing  as  in  their  voice,  may  live  l»ng  among  so 
good  provision*,  and  room,  before  they  know  thnl  they  are  pri- 
soner* j reducing  often  to  my  memory  that  conceit  of  the  Homan 
atomic,  who,  in  comparison  uf  hit  own  free  contemplations,  did 
think  divers  great  and  ipfendent  fortune*  of  his  time  little  more 
than  commodious  captivities.  Behyuix  Wothmiatus,  p.  06. 


— Let  us  not  then  pursue 

By  force  impossible,  by  leave  obtain'd 
Unacceptable,  though  in  henv'n,  our  state 
Of  splendid  vassalage,  but  rather  seek 
Our  own  gootl  from  ounelvw*. 

Milton.  Paradite  Lott,  book  ii.  1.  249. 


Celestial  brightness  seined  im  his  face. 

That  did  the  word' ring  Israelites  amaie. 

Wnen  he  returned  from  that  sovereign  place, 

His  brows  encircled  with  tpkndtdioHM  rays. 

Drayton.  J/i/iri  hit  Birth  and  Mirae/el,  book  iii. 

— — We  may  admire 

The  blase  and  tplenlaur,  hut  not  handle  fire ! 

Hen  JontoM.  Elegy  on  Lady  Anne  Pmtdet. 
Millions  of  spirit*  for  his  fault  amerc’t 
Of  beav'n.  anil  from  eternal  tplendon  flung 
For  his  revolt. 

. Mt /ton.  Paradite  Lott,  book  i.  L 614. 


Before  him  av  in  tpleneT  root  arms  he  rode. 

Whilst  his  courvetmg  courser  seem'd  to  scorn 
To  touch  the  earth  whereon  lie  proudly  trod- 

Drayton,  the  Hattie  of  Agmcot/rt,  p.  16. 

Thuatler  and  lightning  let  him  down  the  air. 

Trumpet*  re.e-tial  sounding  a*  he  cume. 

Which  struck  the  people  with  <«stu(i  uling  feat, 

Himself  invested  in  a t pie  nd.  tout  flame. 

id.  Motet  hit  Htrih  and  M-raclrt,  book  ill, 


The  question  is  not  put,  how  far  extends 
His  piety.  but  what  he  yearly  speiu.s  ; 

Quick  to  the  business  ; how  he  lives,  and  eats ; 

How  largely  gives  ; how  splendidly  he  treats. 

Drydtm,  Juvenal.  Satire  3. 

Their  liverim.  whose  gandiness  evinces  not  the  footman’s  de- 
serts, but  his  loid's  tp/endidnrtt,  and  in  men’s  esteem  entitles  the 
lacquey  to  no  lung  but  a good  roaster. 

Boyle,  fibril,  so]-  vi.  fol.  18.  Dttfovrte  oyaintt  Cutlomnry 
Savoring. 

Tin*  l’eliao  javelin  in  his  better  hand 

Shot  trembling  rajs,  that  glitter’d  o'er  the  land ; 

And  on  his  breast  the  beamy  splendours  »houe 
Like  Jove's  own  lightning,  or  the  rising  sun. 

Pape.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xxii. 

■ Tli*  Iherisui  realm 

Could  toast  no  purer  breast,  no  sprightlier  mind, 

No  race  more  splendent,  and  no  form  so  fair. 

Shensi  one.  Due  and  Hanottr. 

We  see  through  all  this  splendid  obscuiitj,  that  something  grand 
is  approaching.  'The  several  shades  of  daiknosa  by  degrees  gives 
way.  Day  comes  on  more  and  more,  till  at  length  the  sun  rise-  in 
all  its  gluey ; ami,  opening  into  its  fullest  splendor,  surrounds  the 
earth  truru  one  end  ol  it  to  the  other, 

Gt/ptm.  Sermon  1.  sol.  i.  p.  10. 

All  the  women  appeared  very  splendidly  dressed  after  tire 
Kumtschadalo  fashiuu. 

Cook,  f'oyagrt,  sol.  *ii.  book  vi.  ch.  ii.  p.  197. 
SPLENT,  or  1 I),  spirit  ter t splinter,  spittle  r ; Gcr. 

Splint,  n.  I split  hr,  fsm.  splitter;  Dutch  sphjttn. 
Splint,  p.  > splinteren  ; Ger.  splcissen,  to  split 
Spli'ntkr,  ft.  I A splint , a part  severed  or  bruken 

Spli'ntbr, t*.  J off;  a fragment ; a piece  or  part;  a 
segment  or  section,  a cutting. 

To  splint  or  splinter,  to  sever  into  broken  pieces  or 
fragments ; also  to  support  or  secure  by  pieces  affixed  ; 
to  prop  or  support. 

Splent , (in  a horse,)  a swelling  hart!  as  a splint  of 
wood. 

Splinter'd , in  Shakspcare,  is  by  most  editors  altered  to 
splinted. 

When  the  wood  is  cut  into  many  clefts  and  splrntt,  fresh  and 
green,  they  are  heaped  up  on  liiirh,  and  hollow,  in  manner  of  a 
furnace  or  chimney.  Holland.  Ptime , book  xvu  ch.  vi. 

Touching  Kpaminondas,  he  was  brought  yet  alive  into  hi*  teat ; 
howfcett  the  phpitians  mid  surgeon*  being  railed  together  tu  da*** 
him,  they  all  agTi-ed  that  m>  vooii  a*  ever  tlrey  j ullrd  «*ut  the  head 
and  tp/eni  of  the  dart  out  of  ids  body  he  must  needs  die. 

Sorth.  Piutarrh.  Epaminondat,  fol.  931. 

So  many  intire  tenements,  like  tpHnlen,  have  flown  out  of  the 
mnteiiuk  thcieof.  ^Theobalds.} 

Fuller.  Wort  ha  i,  rnl.  i.  Harlfordthire. 
Til*  broken  rancour  of  your  high>»w<>!ae  hates, 

But  lately  ipliiiter’d,  knit,  and  loyn'd  ti^gelhcr. 

Must  gently  1*  premniM.  cberisht.  and  krp*. 

Shahtprewe.  Ii, chard  Hi.  act  iL  sc.  2.  fol.  184. 

No  vow,  dear  sir,  tie  a 4 my  fair  belief 

To  such  strict  term*  ; tbu*e  risen  have  broken  credits. 

Loose  and  dismember'd  fuiihs,  (my  dear  Antonio,) 

Thnl  t pi  inter  'em  with  vow* ; am  1 not  too  Iwdd  ? 

Beaum  nt  and  Fittehrr.  The  Maid  in  the  Mill,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

1 And  with  the  fearful  shock. 

Their  spear*  ia  tplinltrt  flew,  their  beam*  both  unlock. 

Drayton.  PJy-olUon,  Song  82. 

A man  may  Ire  in  ihe  regions  of  drnth  before  he  perceive*  his 
head  to  ache ; and  instead  of  a stall' m hi*  hand,  may  have  « 
tphnler  in  his  elbow. 

Taylor.  Sermon  1.  vol.  ItL  |».  2J. 

It.  even  when  crush'd,  a number  did  enufound ; 

To  wage  the  whole,  each  tplmler  gave  n wound. 

Stirling.  Jonathan. 

But  all  the  ancient*,  after  the  sevvuth  day,  did  use  tpliatt;  and 
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SPLIT. 

SPOIL. 


«o  have  I where  they  might  safely  be  used ; for  they  uot  only  keep 
the  member  steady,  but  straight, 

iVtarman.  TrnUitet,  voL  ii.  book  vii.  eh.  i.  p.  246. 

Therefore  l*e  Dot  disturbed  in  your  thoughts,  but,  having  taken 
out  the  bullet,  or  pieces  of  splinters,  dress  it  up  as  u cuuluscd 
wound.  Id.  Ib.  vol.  u.  book  vi.  c]>.  iii.  p.  159. 


From  worldly  hopes  aud  false  depend ane«  freed, 

I’ll  seek  no  safety  from  a i pimtr?d  reed. 

Harte.  The  Courtier  and  Prince. 


Loud  shrieks  of  honour  through  the  fleet  resound, 

Bursts  the  toru  c»tdage,  rattle  far  around 
The  splinter'd  vardanm. 

AJici/e.  Ltuiud,  book  vi,  v.  563. 


Ay  me,  what  one?  that  Hector  how  unlike, 

W kick  erst  nctunid  clad  wi:b  Achilles  tpjtlei  f 

Surrey.  V.rytl.  look  ii. 

He  entred  the  terytory  of  Seyut  Edmund?,  and  wasted  and 
tpoy/rJ  the  countree.  Fabyan.  Chronyde,  ch.  200. 

He  that  lost  all  shall  And  a treasure,  and  he  that  tpaited  him 
shall  he  found  naked  and  spoiled  by  the  destroyer. 

Taylor,  Sermon  2.  vol.  i.  p.  33, 
There  are  many  good  things  which  are  wholly  spoiled  if  they 
do  but  touch  the  longur;  they  are  tpnled  with  speaking;  such 
as  is  the  sweetest  of  all  Christian  graces,  humility,  and  the  noblest 
actions  of  humanity,  the  doing  favo'us.  and  acts  of  kindness. 

Id.  Sermon  24,  vol.  L p.  446. 


SPOIL. 

SPON- 

DEE. 


SPLIT,  r.  i See  ante,  Splent.  I).  *ptylen  ; D. 

Spli'tier,  fsplrUtcn,  npalUn,  io  sever  or  separate 

SrLu'rrER.  J into  parts;  to  part,  to  divide, to  break, 
to  burst,  to  drove,  to  rive  asunder. 

Splutter , not  an  uncommon  word  in  vulgar  speech, 
may  be,  to  split  or  splitter,  otherwise  lo  sputter. 

& if  a elerke  men  found t?  in  his  londe  )*at  reft, 
borgh  slnuhtrr  or  wounds,  or  }orgh  o^er  thefr, 
nlen  Mild  schi-vm  his  guilt*  in  J>e  COulte  of  la^. 

A ycr  b«  saued  or  spine,  but  Thuiuas  said  him  natf. 

H.  Brunne,  p.  129. 

■ ■ Ho  strait  inform’d  a lute, 

Put  Deck,  and  frets  to  it ; of  which,  a sute 
He  made  of  sphtted  quills ; in  equal!  space 
Impos'd  spun  the  titck;  and  did  embrace 
Both  back*  and  hmtonte. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Jlymne  lo  Hermet. 
This  once  resolv'd. the  peasants  wire  enjoin'd 
Sere-wood,  and  firs.  aud  doddef'd  oaks  to  find. 

With  sounding  axes  to  the  grove  they  go, 

Fell,  ipht,  and  lay  the  fuel  on  a row. 

Urydcn.  PuJami-tt  and  Arcile,  book  iii. 
And  when  cold  winter  tp/il  the  rocks  in  twain, 

And  ic«  the  running  rivers  did  restrain, 
lie  stripp'd  the  beare-foot  of  its  leafy  growth. 

And.  calling  western  winds,  accru’d  the  spring  of  sloth. 

Id.  Firgit.  6’fwyin,  book  iv. 
How  should  we  rejoice,  if.  like  Judas  the  first, 

Those  splitters  of  pursous  in  sunder  should  buret  l 

Smift.  . 

Shorn  I cing  yet  alive,  and  his  family  not  split  into  its  hranches, 
it  was  natuial,  and  agreeable  to  the  usage  of  the  proplketic  s*yle, 
that  the  future  blessings  of  the  oflspriug  should  I*  referred  to  the 
ancestor.  Hartley.  Sermon  1 7.  voL  it.  p.  60. 

SPLUTTER.  See  Split. 

SPOIL,  n.  I See  Despoil. 

Spoil,  r.  1 Fr.  ipolier ; It.  tpopliare ; I*a(.  tpo- 

Spo'iler,  from  the  A.  S.  verb  epiltan , 

Spo’ilfcl,  prirare,  (Tooke.)  See  ante,  to  Spill. 

SpoLiA'noN.  J Vossius  derives  the  Lai.  spolium , 
eilher  from  ottoX t),  jEolic,  for  crdkti,  amietu*,  since  spo - 
liars  is  r extern  detruhere , lo  draw  off  the  clothing,  or 
from  ffct'Xtuo',  to  plunder. 

Spoil , w„  that  which  is  token  nwoy ; plundered  or 
pillaged;  the  prize,  pillage,  plunder,  booty.  To  spot/, 
to  seize  or  take,  to  deprive  or  bereave,  lo  destroy,  to 
waste,  to  perish  ; to  deprive  or  bereave,  iit.  of  its  use  or 
usefulness  ; to  harm,  to  injure,  to  mar,  to  corrupt. 

No  man  may  go  into  a strong  marines  houi  and  take  awry  hide 
vesuri*,  but  hi*  byndu  first  the  strouge  roan  and  thanne  he  vchal 
•post  hia  hous.  * Wscif.  Mark,  ch.  iii. 

No  man  can  enter  into  n strong? mannes  house,  ond  take  a»aye 
hia  gobies,  exerpte  he  first  Lynda  that  strong?  man.  and  then 
spoy/e  hia  house.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 


He.  like  an  adder  lurking  iu  the  weevles, 

II i»  woU'lring  thought  in  deepe  desire  doen  sleeps 
And  his  frayle  eye  with  spoyte  of  beauty  feeden. 

S pen  ter.  Faerie  Qnrene,  book  ii.  can.  5. 
There  the  sad  mother  with  her  tender  childe 
Doth  t.  are  her  treasea  luose,  cutn(iluine.  and  flic, 

And  there  the  spoiler  (by  her  umber  haire  ] 

Drawea  to  hi*  lust  the  virgin  chaste  and  faire. 

Fmrrfar.  Godfrey  -f  Bn/loigne,  book  xix.  at.  30. 
But  thou  (my  aonne)  too  long,  by  no  meant  erre, 

Thy  goods  Irft  fr«e  for  many  a tpiifnli  guest ; 

Lest  they  consume  some, and  diuide  the  rot. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyttey,  book  iii. 

He  combated  this  strung  one,  /this  mighty  and  dreadful  foe  of 
ours,)  and  b.« filed  him.  and  bound  him,  and  disarmed  him,  (taking 
away  the  whole  armour  in  which  he  trus'rd,)  and  spaded  him, 
(rifled  all  his  baggage,  bare  away*  all  his  instruments  of  mischief.) 

Bn r rear.  Sermon  C.  vol.  i.  p.  103. 

The  tpoiU  were  distinguished  by  two  names,  being  either  taken 
from  the  dead,  uud  termed  e*ik*i ; or,  from  tlwt  living,  which  they 
culled  ; they  consisted  o*  whatever  moveables  belonged  to 

the  conquered,  whwsv  whole  right  and  t.tle,  by  the  law  of  arms, 
pasted  to  the  conquerors. 

Palter.  Anlir/uttiet  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  honk  iii.  ch.  xii.  p.  107. 

From  a principle  of  gratitude  I adhered  lo  the  {coalition ; my 
vote  was  CDuninl  in  lire  ooy  of  battle,  but  1 was  uverluoked  id  the 
division  of  the  spot/. 

GAboi.  Mem<nr*  of  hit  Oku  Life,  p»  164. 

By  the  s-ow  dripping  urn  of  Styx  she  swore. 

The  prophet’*  pcacelul  mansions  evermore 
Fium  those  rapacious  spoilers  should  be  free. 

Wilt.  The  Story  of  Phinem*. 

Spoliation  is  an  injury  dune  by  one  clerk  or  incumbent  to  ano- 
tlicr.  m taking  the  fmiis  of  lu>  Wneficc  without  any  right  there- 
unto, but  under  a pretended  title. 

Blaebttone.  Com mrn turret,  vol.  iii.  book  til.  ch.  vii.  p.  90. 

SPOKE.  Sec  Speak. 

Spoke,  Gcr.  tpeichen,  radii  rota.  Wachter. 

The  radii  of  a wheel ; the  steps  of  a ladder;  formed, 
fixed,  like  spikes. 

Tlio  Warn  and  axletreewif  mas»ie  gold ; 

On  silver  tpoArt  the  gulden  fellies  rold. 

Sandy i . Ovid,  book  ii. 

Thus  do  your  airs  echo  o’ei 

The  notes  and  auihems  of  the  spheres, 

Aud  their  wh-le  concert  back  restore. 

As  if  earth  tua  would  bless  heav'n’s  ears : 

But  yet  the  tpakei  by  which  they  scal'd  >o  high, 

Gumlt’e  hath  wisely  laid  of  m >*  mi. 

Lere/ircf.4  Q*  J.ync  Poems,  set  by  Gamble. 

SPO^NDEE,  l Lot.  span dnt*  • Gr.  mroroaioc ; in 
Spunoa'ick,  V metre,  a fiirt  of  two  syllables,  frura 
Sponda'sgal.  J oxoi  h],  Ubatio,  because  U8ed  in 
making  lihatsons. 


If  nrt heirs  we  bon  fotmdun  clnthid  and  not  nakul,  fur  whi  wo 
that  ben  in  this  tube  mark*  sorowen  withynne,  and  hen  brujid  for 
that  that  we  woUm  not  be  tpoilid,  but  be  cWthid  abouc,  that  thuk 
thing  that  ts  deculi  lie  sopuu  up  of  lyf. 

H'iclif.  2 Corymb,  ch.  r. 


Nor  is  *t  lung  since,  they  [.ambicks]  did  with  patience  take 
Into  their  birth' nglit,  and  for  fitness  sake. 

Th*  steadie  spondee*  ; so  themselves  doe  beam 
Mure  slow,  and  come  mure  Wright ie  to  the  care. 

Ben  lb, rare.  Art  if  Pvelrie. 
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The  nimble  dactyl  striding  to  out -go 
Th«  drawling  tpnmdttt  pacing  it  below. 

Th*  Img'ring  »p»adet$  labour!  >g  to  delay 
The  breathless  dactyls  with  a su.ldcn  at ay. 

Halt.  Satire  6.  book  i. 

Yet  all  the  feet  wherein  these  maasur.  ■ git, 

Am  only  ipandeti,  solemn,  grate,  and  »lutr. 

Da net.  On  Dancing. 

Pythagoras  cnnt*-ri  the  musician  to  change  the  tone*  ; and  su  by 
a heat) , grave,  tpondaioal  tims-ck  he  present iv  a|*|>*ased  their  fury, 
Ptrmdm  On  Lave  Melancholy,  p.  315. 

The  learned  language*  hare  certainly  * great  advantage  of  ua, 
in  not  being  tied  to  the  slavery  of  any  rhyme ; and  were  leva  con* 
•trained  in  the  quantity  of  every  syllable,  which  they  might  vary 
with  tpmdeee  or  darly.s. 

Dry  Jen.  Letter  t9  Sir  R.  //canard. 

This  at  least  was  the  j ower  of  the  tpondnick  and  dactylick  har- 
mony, hut  our  language  con  reach  no  eminent  diversity  of  sound. 

Rambler,  No.  9-1. 

SPOND1AS.  iii.  Botany,  a (renua  so  railed  by  Lin- 
nmus,  from  ittom\«c>  one  of  the  Greek  names  for  the 
plum,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  in  the  fruit.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  Derand ria,  order  Penlagynia,  and 
the  natural  (itmily  of  Spondiacea . Generic  character  : 
flowers  sometimes  of  separate  sexes;  calyx  five-cleft; 
petals  five,  spreading;  stamens  ten,  exserted,  rising  from 
the  crenato  dUk;  styles  live;  drupe  ovate  or  roundish, 
containing  a fibry.  five-celled  nut,  each  cell  containing 
two  ovula,  but  solitary  at  maturity. 

This  genus  consists  of  four  known  species,  tall  trees, 
with  inipari-piiitiale  leaves,  and  axillary  and  terminal 
simple  or  p tnicU’d  raccrnes  of  reddish  or  yellowish  small 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  purple  or  yellow,  and  is  eaten 
under  the  names  of  hog-plums  aud  Spanish  plums,  in 
places  of  their  natural  growth. 

SPOXDYLE,  n.  LaL  spcrndylus ; Gr.  wrordwAoc 1 
Pr.  tpondUles,  the  ktmcktc*  or  turning  joints  of  the 
chine,  back,  or  neck  bone.  Colgrave. 

The  first  epondg/r  or  limning  joint  in  the  chine  of  a dragon  doth 
promise  an  cast*  and  favourable  access*  onto  the  presence  of 
princes  and  great  states. 

Hot /and.  /Visit,  book  xxix.  ch.  iv. 

All  his  joints 

Do  crack,  as  if  bis  limbs  were  lied  with  points  ; 

His  whole  frame  slackens : and  a kind  of  rack 
Hunt  down  along  the  tpa»d,U  of  hit  hock. 

Bra  Joneva.  TAe  Sad  Shepherd,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

SPONDYLUS,  iu  Zoology,  a genua  of  Prctinoid 
Monomyary  Cone  htf era . 

Generic  character.  Shell  composed  of  unequal 
valves,  adherent,  aimculated,  spiny  or  rough ; hooks 
unequal ; under  valve  exhibiting  its  hinge  surface  ex- 
ternally, flat,  trigonal,  and  divided  by  ft  groove  which 
increases  with  age;  hinge  consisting  of  two  teeth  in 
each  valve  with  an  intermediate  cavity  for  the  liga- 
ment,  and  continued  to  the  external  groove;  ligament 
Internal,  its  former  relics  appearing  externally. 

This  genus  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Spiny  Oysters , but  is  much  ^distinguished  from  the 
True  Oysters,  Ostrca,  by  its  double-toothed  hinge,  and 
by  its  valves  being  covered  with  numerous  and  often 
very  large  spines,  some  of  which  are  very  pointed  and 
others  tongue  shaped,  sometimes  simple,  at  other  times 
foliaceouR  at  their  surface,  and  always  arranged  in  rows 
upon  radiating  longitudinal  ribs;  the  lower  valve  is  the 
larger  and  mure  convex.  Their  colours  are  very  bright 
aud  varied.  Twenty-one  recent  species  are  described 
by  Lamarck,  of  which  the  type,  £.  Gadcropus,  is 


SPON- 

DEE. 

SPON- 

DYLUS. 


found  in  the  Mediterranean.  There  are  also  four  fossil 
species. 

See  Lamarck,  Ilistoirc  Naturelle ; dcs  A nimaux  sans 
Vcrtibm r. 

Fr.  espongc,  npongirux  or  rpon- 
gieux ; It.  spugna  ; Sp.  enponja ; 
D.  spongie  ; Lot.  tpongia  ; Gr.  crxoy- 
trw oyyoc. 

To  spunge,  met.,  to  draw  or 
[ drain;  to  ahaorb  or  sup  up;  to  ex- 
tract, to  exhaust. 


SPONGE,  or 
Spunge,  n. 
Sponor,  o. 
Spo'nqt, 
Sw/noious, 
Spo'noisers, 

SPONGER. 


SPON- 

DYLUS. 

SPONGE 


Ami  ouu  ran  and  fulbd*  a ep+ttmge  with  vynegre  and  puttide 
about  Id  a fWed  and  gaf  to  him  to  drink*. 

H'ichf.  Mark,  ch.  XT 

And  one  ran  and  fyllcd  * sponge  fu]  of  vineger,  and  out  it  on  a 
redo,  and  gaue  him  to  dry  nek*.  BtUe.  Anna  1541. 

Of  tpnagrs  we  find  three  sot’s:  the  first  thick*,  excelling  hard, 
and  rough,  and  this  is  called  tragos ; a second  out  all  an  thick, 
and  somewhat  softer,  and  that  is  named  nunon ; the  third  L fine 
and  yet  compact,  wherewith  they  m-k*  tfemytt  to  cleama  aud 
scour*  withal  I,  aud  this  is  teamed  eachilWura. 

HMand.  ftimtr,  book  ix.  ch.  xlv. 

- Then  with  a eponge  he  drest 

llis  face  all  over,  neck*  and  hands,  and  all  his  hairia  bread. 

(fin pm  an.  Homer,  lltad,  book  xviii. 


So  that,  except  between  the  words  of  translation  anil  th*  minde 
of  Hcnplure  it  self*,  there  bee  contradiction,  euery  little  difitrenco 
should  not  saeme  an  intolerable  blemish  necessarily  to  be  tyonged 
out.  Hooker.  EerlttuwtcaU  pu/itie,  book  v.  fol.  213. 


Old  Proteus  hath  been  known  to  leave  his  finny  herd. 
And  in  their  sight  to  epunge  his  fuarn-lK-spawled  beard. 

Drayton.  J'oly-vUiton,  soug  '2. 
I saw  Jova's  bird,  the  Roman  eagle  wing'd 
Frum  the  •pmngy  south,  to  this  part  of  the  west. 

There  vanish'd  in  the  sun-beaiues. 

Shakepeare,  Cymbe/ine,  Oct  iv.  sc.  2.  fuL  390. 


For  which  purpose  epomgcont  it  [the  lights!  is  and  full  of  hollow 
pipes  within.  Holland.  t’/uae,  book  xi.  ch.  xxv. 


Paper  participates  in  some  sort  of  the  characters  of  the  country- 
men which  make  it;  the  Venetian  being  deal,  subtile,  and  court* 
like;  the  French  light,  slight,  and  slender;  the  Dutch  thick,  cor- 
pulent, and  gnus  ; not  to  say  sometimes  also  cAarta  btbaia,  sucking 
up  the  ink  with  the  tpomg,ne,M  thereof. 

halter.  Worth**,  vok  i.  p.  164.  Ike  lilrtkiet  of  Cambndgetkm. 

Consider  the  i^wm  and  laxness  of  the  brain,  and  thinness 
ol  the  tumcles  in  the  little  arteries  that  are  there. 

More.  Immortal, /y  c/ the  W,  part  iii.  book  ii.  eh.  ix  fol.  101. 

flow  came  such  multitudes  of  our  own  nation  at  the  beginning 
or  that  monstraua  (but  still  surviving  and  successful)  rebellion  in 
the  year  1641  to  tm«p>M*»vni  of  their  plate  and  money,  their  rings 
and  jewel*,  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  schismaticaJ,  dissenting, 
king-kiiung  cause  ? • 

Soatk,  Sermon  1 2.  vol.  i.  Oran.  1685. 

Now  what  man  in  his  wits  would  keep  such  a com!  any  of  de- 
vouring lusts  about  him,  th.it  arc  perpetually  ipungetng  upon  lus 
estate,  and  eating  the  bread  ant  of  his  children's  mouths  ? 

Scott.  CArutmn  Life,  part  i,i.  eh.  ii.  fol.  6«3. 

So  saying,  with  a sudden  blow 
lie  laid  i he  noxious  vagrant  low. 

Crush'd  in  his  luxury  and  pride. 

The  tpungcr  iv  the  public  ds'd. 


The  cod  itself  or  shell  is  almost  hslf  an  inch  thick  ; neither 
ipongy  nor  woody,  but  of  a substance  between  both,  brittle,  vet 
harder  than  the  rind  of  a lemon. 

Damptrr.  t oyages,  VoL  l ch.  iii.  p.  61.  Anno  1682. 

Colbert  mad*  the  most  of  all  these  advantageous  circumstances 
and  while  hr  tilled  the  national  tpnmge,  he  taught  his  successors 
how  to  squeesr  it.  Lord  Rotingbroke,  On  HUtory.  1*4.  7, 

Some  of  the  smaller  boats  are  made  of  the  bread-fruit  tree, 
which  is  a light  epnmyy  wo.*d,  and  cosily  wrought. 

Conk,  t nyuget,  vol.  i.  book  u ch.  xviii.  p 205. 
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SPON-  SFONGIA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Amorphous  Zoo - 
phytts. 

Generic  character.  Body  multiform,  more  or  less 
irregular,  supported  by  a simple  horny  skeleton  without 
spicula,  enclosing  or  forming  ennuis  for  the  passage 
of  water,  which  enters  by  small  apertures  called  pore*, 
and  is  ejected  by  larger  ones  callt-iiycro/  orifices. 

The  structure  of  the  individuals  forming  this  genus, 
and  those  so  nearly  allied  as  formerly  to  lie  included 
in  it,  has  been  but  till  recently  so  little  examined, 
as  to  give  opportunity  for  dispute  among  naturalists 
whether  its  proper  place  be  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom.  Am!  even  now,  though  the  able  and  diligent 
observations  of  Dr.  Grant  have  in  some  respects  if  not 
entirely  explained  the  structure  of  the  group  to  which 
it  belongs,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  doubled  whether  hb  re- 
searches have  been  sufficiently  extended  to  prove  it  more 
than  a polypary,  the  auimul  inhabiting  which  has  yet 
to  be  discovered.  For  although  the  phenomena  it  ex- 
hibits are  such  as  to  be  scarcely  comprehensible  with- 
out reference  to  animal  agency,  yet  the  two  kinds  of 
tubes  he  describes  as  existing  in  it,  by  one  set  of 
which  water  is  drawn  into  the  substance  of  the  mass, 
whilst  by  the  other  it  is  ejected  alter  having  performed 
a kind  of  circulation,  exhibit  no  sensibility  or  contraciion 
upon  the  application  of  tlvwc  stimulants  which  in  other 
cases  excite  animal  structures  to  action.  His  observa- 
tions, therefore,  upon  the  Irritability  or  rather  the  non- 
irrilubility  of  the  mass  of  the  Sponge*  and  of  the  tubes 
into  which  it  is  disposed  are  extremely  interesting,  as 
showing  the  existence  of  two  very  contrary  functions, 
viz.  imbibition  and  ejection,  whilst  they  are  equally  va- 
luable as  entirely  disproving  the  assertions  of  Marsigli, 
Ellis,  Palla*,  and  I^amarck,  in  reference  to  the  alternate 
dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  fecal  orifices,  and  the 
passage  of  the  water  to  and  fro  by  these  orifices  alone. 

Lamarck,  in  his  genus  Spongia , has  described  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  species,  to  which  the  editors 
of  the  last  edition  of  his  great  work,  Histoice  Naturclle 
dcs  Animaux  tans  Pertebrrs,  hove  added  nine;  these 
he  divides  into  seven  sections:— 1st.  sessile  masses  simple 
or  lobed,  forming  either  covering*  or  enclosures ; 2d. 
subpedicula'o  masses,  or  those  contracted  ut  their  base, 
simple  or  lobed  ; 3d.  pediculate  masses,  flattened  or 
fan -shaped,  simple  or  lobed;  4th.  concave  expauded, 
cup-shaped  or  funnel-shaped  masses;  5th.  tubular  or 
pipe-shaped  masses,  not  expanded ; 6th.  toliaoeous 
masses  or  divided  into  flattened  lohes,  leaf-shaped  ; and 
7th.  branching,  shrub  or  tree-like  masses.  Of  these, 
however,  some  certainly  are  plants,  and  from  the  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Grant  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  among 
the  others  the  types  of  three  distinct  genera  are  to  be 
found,  although  it  has  not  been  hitherto  possible  to  dis- 
tribute the  whole  into  their  proper  places  on  account  of 
the  difficulty,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  impossibility, 
of  obtaining  the  species  in  a recent  state,  in  which  only 
can  its  true  structure  be  properly  examined. 

Whilst  alive,  the  fibres  of  which  the  skeleton  (as  it 
may  be  called)  of  the  Sponge  consists,  are  every  where 
covered  with  a transparent,  soft,  and  even  glutinous 
matter,  which  also  spreads  over  the  externnl  surface  and 
lines  the  cavities,  penetrating  from  the  pores  and  fecal 
orifices  into  the  interior,  and  it  is  in  this  soft  matter  that 
Lamarck  considers  the  polype  of  the  Sponge  reside,  the 
existence  of  which,  however,  has  not  hitherto  been  as- 
certained. 

It  is  to  Dr.  Grunt  we  are  indebted  for  a knowledge  of 


the  fact,  that  the  fibres  of  which  the  skeleton  consists  SPON- 
arc  composed  of  three  different  kinds  of  materials,  or  G,A* 
rather,  that  of  the  three  groups  which  he  has  at  present  SPON- 
discovcred  in  Lamarck’s  genus  Spongta,  each  group  (JILLA. 
exhibits  a difference  of  structure  and  material  in  the  v— 
composition  of  its  skeleton,  and  hence  lie  has  divided 
them  into  the  genera  Sponges,  Calcareous  Sponges,  and 
Silicious  Sponges,  or,  as  they  are  called  by  Blainville, 
who  retains  the  old  generic  nume  for  the  first,  Spongta , 
Culcixpongia,  and  Halispongia.  To  the  Calcareous 
Sponges  Dr.  Flemming  had  attached  the  generic  name 
Grantia , in  honour  of  the  discoverer,  but  Dr.  Grant 
himself  preferred  that  of  Luchclia.  And  the  Silicious 
Sponges  Dr.  Flemming  named  AUehondria , whilst  Dr. 

Grant  changed  it  to  Halina.  The  nomenclature  of 
Blainville,  however,  is  preferable,  as  at  once  showing 
the  peculiar  material,  either  lime  or  silica,  upon  which 
the  generic  character  depends. 

Hie  species  already  determined  to  belong  to  this 
geuus,  as  defined  by  Dr.  Grant,  are  distinguished  by  a 
skeleton  or  axis  consisting  of  cylindrical,  tubular,  horny 
fibres,  dissolving  without  effervescence  in  acids,  leaving 
no  trace  when  rubbed  on  glass,  and,  like  burnt  hair, 
emitting  a horny  odour;  when  examined  beneath  a micro- 
scope, they  are  shown  as  nearly  of  the  same  size,  smooth 
externally,  translucent,  and  of  a brownish-yellow  colour  ; 
tough,  flexible,  very  clastic,  generally  quite  straight, 
and  anastomosing  freely  with  each  other.  Their  dia- 
meter is  about  a third  of  that  of  a human  hair,  one  half 
of  which  is  occupied  by  their  internal  cavity,  and  they 
unite  at  a distance  varying  from  one-tenth  to  a whole 
line,  ut  all  angles,  diluting  into  small  angular  cavities, 
where  they  meet,  and  communicating  freely  with  each 
other,  so  us  to  form  one  shut  cavity  throughout  the 
whole  Sponge,  which,  as  they  wind  around  the  canals 
and  pores,  cannot  therefore  be  the  cells  of  any  po- 
lyps or  other  animals  causing  the  currents  already 
mentioned.  This  part,  (he  axis  or  skeleton,  is  that 
which  is  employed  in  commerce  or  preserved  in  col- 
lections. But  between  all  the  fibres,  when  the  Sponge 
is  alive,  there  is  another  substance  soft  and  transparent, 
which  readily  putrefies  and  washes  away  alter  death, 
uud  it  is  probable  that  in  it,  if  any  where,  is  placed  the 
residence  of  the  animals  by  which  the  Spouge  is  formed. 

Of  this  genus  but  ten  species  are  determined,  one  of 
them  only,  S.  ]*vlchdla,  is  indigenous  to  Great  Britain, 
and  three,  »S.  Communis , Lacinuhta,  and  Usitulissima 
are  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  Red  Sea,  and  Indian 
Ocean ; others  are  found  in  the  seas  washing  America, 
and  some  U|K>n  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  Their  use 
is  too  well  known  to  require  notice. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  S.  Communis. 

See  Ellis  in  Phil.  Transact,  vol.  Iv. ; Lamarck.  II i*- 
ioire  Saturrlle  dcs  Animates  sans  Vertcbres ; Grant, 
in  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal , vols.  xiii.  xiv. 
and  xv. 

SPONGILLA,  iu  Zoology,  a genu*  of  Amorphous 
Zoophytes. 

Generic  character.  Body  more  or  less  tough  and 
friable,  of  irregular  form,  consisting  of  a small  quantity 
of  fibro-cartilaginous  matter,  lurgely  solidified  by  nu- 
merous simple  and  silicious  spicula,  full  of  jvores,  but 
not  provided  with  true  pupillary  mouths. 

This  genus  is  found  spreading  upon  stones,  rocks, 
or  other  solid  matter  at  the  bottom  of  lake*,  stagnant 
pools,  nml  ditches.  Like  the  other  spomre-iike  beings, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  vegetable  or  animal 
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SPONGILLA. 


SPON-  production*;  Dtilrochd  and  Link  consider  them  as  the 
G1LLA.  fornj€r . oken,  vrho  first  cslab'Uhed  the  genus  by  the 
Smm~/  name  of  Titpha,  Lamarck,  w ho  subsequently  applied  to 
it  the  title  of  SpongWa » and  Blainville,  have  placed  it 
among;  the  latter.  Whilst  Dr.  Grant  has  shown  its  affi- 
nity to  Calci*pongia  in  the  existence  of  silica  in  its  api- 
cula,  and  has  not  yet  tound  the  unknown  polyps  inha- 
biting it  spoken  of  hy  Lamarck. 

The  species  described  by  Grant  is  S.  Friabilii,  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  genus;  neither  of  the 
other  species,  .S.  Puldnata  nor  8.  Ramona,  having  Wen 
so  fully  examined,  and  from  which  it  is  distinguished 
by  its  erect,  longitudinal  fibres  rising,  branching,  and 
radiating  towards  the  surface,  and  beyond  it  in  dried 
specimens.  It  is  of  ti  green  or  grey  colour,  soft,  fibrous, 
reticulate,  and  brittle,  of  an  irregularly  flat,  spreading 
form,  acquiring  a thickness  of  more  than  two  inches, 
spreading  to  the  extent  of  several  feet,  with  irregular, 
short,  compressed  lobes,  sharp  ridges,  thin  plates  or 
cylindrical  branches  rounded  at  their  tips,  and  hiving 
numerous  very  distinct  apertures  on  its  surface  leading 
to  its  interior;  it  contains  a turbid,  green-coloured,  ge- 
latinous mutter  in  its  interstices,  and  erect,  branching 
fibres  springing  up  from  its  base,  ami  emits  a strong 
fetid  smell.  When  young,  it  is  seen  adhering  to  stones 
under  water  as  small,  round,  convex  spots,  soft,  downy, 
of  a light  grey  colour,  or  spreading  like  a flat  woolly 
mass  about  a line  in  thickness  and  one  or  two  inches  in 
extent.  From  the  porosity  of  its  texture  various  kinds 
of  extraneous  substances,  as  sand,  mod,  gravel,  shells, 
lame,  and  different  sorts  of  ova  are  found  embedded  in 
it.  When  alive  is  soft,  brittle,  and  tears  readily,  has 
rather  a greasy  feel,  and  when  taken  into  the  mouth  easily 
dissolves,  leaving  only  a little  earthy  matter.  When  putrid 
in  water  emits  a very  offensive  animal  odour;  and  if 
put  on  a hot  iron,  either  fresh  or  putrid,  gives  out  a smell 
of  burnt  skin,  and  leave*  a fibrous  residue,  which  becomes 
reel-hot  without  consumption  or  change  of  form,  and 
though  containing,  according  to  Lamournux,  half  its 
weight  of  lime  is  not  acted  on  when  plunged  into  acetic, 
nitric,  sulphuric,  or  muriatic  acid;  hut  if  rubbed  on 
glass  leaves  numerous  little  scratches.  These  fibres  then 
form  the  axis  of  the  Spongitla , and  con-ist  of  minute 
siliciuus  spicula  of  as  regular  form  as  crystals,  and  are 
so  ranged  around  all  the  apertures  as  completely  to 
prevent  any  alteration  of  their  form.  They  are  about 
the  eightieth  of  an  inch  long  and  the  fourth  of  a hair 
thick,  are  transparent.  Colourless,  cylindrical,  very 
slightly  and  regularly  curved,  pointed  at  loth  ends,  tu- 
bular, hard,  and  bridle;  when  moist  they  have  a trans- 
parent, glassy  appearance,  and  seem  solid,  perhaps 
from  LeiUif  fillet!  with  soft  matter,  hut  when  dried  be- 
come partially  opaque,  and  are  seen  to  contain  a cavity 
extending  from  one  end  to  the  oilier,  and  occupying 
about  half  their  diameter,  which  is  probably  cloved,  as 
it  bursts  when  heated.  They  adhere  to  each  other  in 
bundles  of  len  throughout  their  whole  length,  are  not 
separated  by  agitation  or  immersion  in  hot  water,  but 
quickly  in  strong  acids.  Trie  r wavy  direction  is  caused 
by  the  curves  of  one  set  being  opposrd  to  tho-e  of  the 
next  and  so  on,  whilst  the  single,  transverse  spicula  ge- 
nerally pierce  through  them  to  strengthen  their  connec- 
tion. The  whole  arrangemrnt  of  the  *pi<  ula  disproves 
the  passages  in  .S pong  ilia  being  accidental,  and  formed 
by  worms  or  aquatic  insects  in  a vegetable  substance. 

The  external  surface  of  this  fresh-water  Sponge  let  i*, 
like  the  Marine  Sponges,  covered  with  numerous  ports 


leading  to  its  interior,  which  are  quite  distinct  from  the  RPON- 
apertures  between  the  lobes  and  brunches.  They  are  OILLA- 
distributed  irregularly,  and  surrounded  by  projecting 
naked  fibres,  apjicar  open  and  smooth  on  their  margins, 
and  when  under  the  microscope,  beside  being  defended 
by  the  projecting  bundles,  each  margin  is  supported  by 
loose  vpiculu  lying  parallel  to  the  surface.  The  hound- 
ing fascicules  of  the  pores  have  few  spicula,  ami  are 
loosely  connected,  so  that  they  are  not  so  compact  as 
the  Marine  Sponges.  These  apertures  do  not  exhibit 
any  cilia*  at  their  margin  when  put  under  the  micro- 
scope, but  their  internal  walls  ore  covered  with  the  suine 
minute  granular  bodies  lining  the  canals  and  pores  of 
the  Sponges,  and  project  more  towards  the  centre  of 
the  openings.  These  pores  ore  the  entrance  of  canals 
which  are  distributed  through  the  body,  increasing  in 
diameter  till  they  again  reach  the  surface,  and  form  the 
fecal  orifices,  which  are  of  great  size,  and  open  on  the 
depressed  parts  between  the  lobes.  The  internal  canals 
are  bounded  ami  supported  by  the  longUudiuul  fibres 
and  single  transverse  spicula  passing  from  one  bundle 
to  the  other,  and  the  projecting  longitudinal  fibres  con- 
verge slightly  around  the  pores  and  fecal  orifices,  and 
the  latter  are  never  raised  to  the  extremity  of  projecting 
papillae,  nor  have  the  regular  form,  size,  or  distribution. 

The  granular  bodies  lining  the  whole  of  the  canals  are 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  walls  by  a very 
soft,  transparent,  green,  glistening  matter,  which  is 
quite  homogeneous  ; it  also  connects  both  longitudinal 
and  transverse  fibres.  The  currents  pass  by  the  pores 
into  the  interior,  and  out  hy  the  fecal  orifices,  carrying 
with  them  the  same  feculent  mailer  as  the  Sponges. 

But  neither  have  Blumenbach  nor  Grant  succeeded  in 
exciting  any  spontaneous  motion  in  the  Spongil/a. 

From  September  to  February  inclusive  there  are  ob- 
served distributed  very  irregularly,  but  mostly  in  the 
deeper  parts,  and  frequently  in  groups  of  twenty  or 
thirty  without  any  organic  connection  either  to  each 
other  or  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  small,  yellow,  glo- 
bular bodies,  as  big  as  grains  of  sand,  which  seem  to  have 
no  proper  cell  but  fall  out  if  the  broken  substance  be 
agitated  in  water,  and  when  hurst  snap  suddenly  and 
emit  a white  semi-opaque  viscid  matter.  The  capsule* 
appear  under  the  microscope  of  a coarse  granular  struc- 
ture, studded  with  transparent  spots  as  if  porous,  but 
nothing  escapes  from  them  when  pressed.  The  soft 
matter  contained  within  them  consists  of  two  or  three 
hundred  soft,  transparent,  gelatinous  bodies,  slightly 
adherent,  and,  when  magnified,  resembling  frog's  spawn, 
together  with  a small  quantity  of  thin,  colourless  fluid 
and  some  lively  monads.  When  put  in  water  for  a 
few  minutes  the  transparent  globules  dissolve,  and  each 
seems  to  contain  about  a hundred  very  small,  white 
opaque  particles,  which  lie  on  one  side,  occupying  a 
third  of  the  globule's  bulk.  Dr.  Grant  found  tlicm 
always  alike  in  whatever  month  he  took  them,  nor  did 
he  observe  any  change  in  such  as  had  been  kept  for  six 
weeks  in  rain  water.  lie  says  they  differ  from  the  ova 
of  every  Murine  Sponge  he  bus  seen  in  the  strength  of 
their  cartilaginous  capsule  and  in  the  solubility  of  their 
gelatinous  globules ; whilst  their  lively  straw  colour 
readily  distinguishes  them  from  the  deep  sea-green  or 
grass  colour  of  Spang  ilia,  in  which  they  are  found  ; and 
they  do  not  develope  themselves  into  young  Spougil  ® 
ill  the  >ome  circumstances  which  evolve  the  true  ova  of 
that  animal  Lichtenstein  thinks  they  are  the  ova  of 
Tubnlaria  Sultana  of  Blumenbach. 
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SON-  Set*  Lamarck.  IJidoire  Nuturellc  d<  * Animauz  *ana 
(ilLLA.  yer(M)rr%  ■ Grant.  On  the  Structure  and  Nature  of  the 
8PONTA-  Spongilla  Frtabdit,  in  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Jour- 
NKOUS.  no!,  vul.  xiv. ; Dc  illainville,  Manuel  <V Actenologie  ou 
*— dc  Znophylologic. 

SPONGOSTEMMA,  in  Botany,  a pen  us  so  called 
by  Reicheobacb,  from  the  Gtcck  tnroyyoc.  o *p  tinge, 
and  trrtftfia,  a crown,  on  account  of  the  spongy  limb  of 
the  calyx.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Tetrandric , order 
Monogynia , and  the  natural  family  of  Dipuuem.  Ge- 
neric character  : involucrum  green,  sub-biseriale  ; recep- 
tacle paleaceous ; limb  of  calyx  spongy,  indexed,  and 
tumid  ; limb  of  corolla  five-cleft,  outer  ones  the  largest; 
puppus  bristly. 

A genus  separated  from  Scabiusa  or  Asterocephal r/s, 
consisting  of  four  known  species;  the  principal  is  S. 
alropurpurca , » well-known  garden  annual.  They 
are  all  annual  plants,  natives  of  Europe,  with  dark 
purple  or  lilac  flowers. 

SPONIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by  Commer- 
son,  but  its  derivation  has  not  been  explained.  It  be- 
longs to  the  class  Polygamia , order  Monoecia , and  the 
natural  order  Urticem . Generic  character ; flowers  po- 
lygamous, disposed  in  dichotomous  cymes;  calyx  of  five 
equal,  persistent  sepals ; stamens  five  ; ovarium  horned 
by  two  lateral  stigmas,  which  are  incurved  before  the 
expansion  of  the  flower ; ovula  solitary,  pendulous;  fruit 
succulent,  with  a compressed,  spherical  seed ; the  testa 
nucumentaceous  and  rugulose. 

A genus  separated  from  Celiis  in  consequence  of  the 
cymose  inflorescence,  persistent  calyx,  and  short,  sessile, 
free  sligmas,  and  foliaceous  cotyledons.  Fourteen  spe- 
cies are  known ; they  are  all  the  former  species  of  Celtis , 
natives  of  Asia  and  America.  8.  andaresa  is  the  Celli t 
oriental  is. 

SPONSOR,  \ Ft.  tpontrur;  Lat,  sponsor . See 

Spo'ssiomal.  f Spontaneous,  infra. 

One  who  gages  or  pledges  himself,  promises  or  gives 
surety  for  another.  See  the  Quotations 

And  hrnre,  Hub-  rii.  22,  our  Mediator  is  call«d  the  sponsor,  or 
surety  of  a better  covenant. 

Scott.  Christian  Lift,  part  i.  ch.  iv.  foL  81. 

It  is  evident  that  he  is  righteous,  even  in  that  representative 
* and  sponsiomat  person  he  put  on.  Ijeightom.  Sermon  5. 

The  church  demands  tiue  security  of  sponsors,  who  are  in- 
tended, if  the  infant  should  be  left  an  orphan,  or  neglected  by  its 
parents,  to  see  it  properly  instructed  in  the  advantages  promised, 
and  the  conditions  required. 

Git  pin.  Sermon  23.  vol.  iii.  p.  259. 

SPONTANEOUS,  1 Fr.  sponlane ; It.  tpon- 

Sponta'neourlt,  I tanea;  Lat.  spontaneus ; from 

Sponta'neousness,  r sponte , voluntarily,  willingly, 

Spontaneity.  J of  free  will;  from  the  Gr. 
mrnvc y,  libulio  ; a voluntary  offering,  sanctioned  by  a 
libation. 

Voluntary,  willing,  of  free  will  or  accord  ; self-willing, 
self-moving,  self-acting. 

Hence  this  divine  matter  will  appear  to  our  mind  as  uncapabUs' 
of  spontaneous  motion,  and  of  free  cogitations  and  perceptions  un- 
impressed from  corporeal  motion  us  the  pig  of  lead  and  wedge  of 
guld  there  mentioned. 

More.  The  Immortality  of  the  So  ml,  book  ii.  eh.  i.  fol.  60. 

It  is  certain,  likewise,  that  matter  or  body  as  such,  hath  no 
power  of  moving  itself  freely  or  tponlaneoutly,  neither  by  will  nor 
appetite. 

Cudumih.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  v.  fol.  667. 

It  is  unjKissthEe  to  resolve  pcrcejdHin,  phanlavie.  memory, 
the  sagacities  and  instincts  of  brutes,  the  tpntuneoiunru  of  many 
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of  their  animal  motions  into  those  principles,  (the  modification  of  SPONTA- 
matier,  or  the  natural  motion  thereof.)  NKOU8. 

Hu/e,  Origination  of  Mankind,  ful.  49.  — 

By  spontaneity  is  meant  inconsiderate  action  (or  el*«e  nothing  is  ^POUN. 
meant  by  it.)  Hobbes.  Of  Liberty  and  Seceuiiy.  “v-  ' 

Where  ever-duriog  snows,  perpetual  shades 
Of  darkness,  would  congeal  their  livid  blood, 

Did  oot  the  Arctic  tract  spontaneous  yield 
A cheer- ng  purple  berry,  big  with  wine, 

Intensely  fervent. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  book  ii. 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  truly  luxuriant,  producing  fruits  of 
many  kinds  spontaneously. 

Anton,  Voyages,  book  i-  ch.  v.  p.  69. 

Tlie  first  so  binds  the  wilt,  that  things  foreknown 
By  spontaneity,  nut  choice,  aie  done. 

Drydeu.  The  Cock  and  the  F<* x. 

As  the  inquiry  is  of  the  highest  importance,  nnd  spontaneously 
prevents  itself,  it  is  to  this  that  I shall  di-vole  the  remainder  of 
the  present  discourse.  Horsley.  Sermon  17.  voL  ii.  p.  08. 

SPONTOON,  Fr.  esponton ; It.  spontone ; Sp. 
export  tone.  > 

A sharp  pointed  (ponlo  or  pun/o)  instrument. 

A large  bodkin  was  called — ponlone. 

They  have  no  defensive  armour : hut,  besides  their  weapons, 
the  chiefs  carried  a staff  of  distinction,  in  the  same  manner  as 
uur  officers  do  the  spontoon. 

Cook.  Voyages,  book  ii.ch.x.  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 

About  thirty  or  forty  men,  each  armed  with  a im»(i#i,  a bow, 
and  arrows,  stood  drawn  up  on  a rising  ground  close  by  the  vil- 
lage. Id,  lb,  book  tv.  ch.  ix.  voL  vi.  p.  410. 

SPOOM.  See  Spume. 

SPOON,  1 D.  spaen ; the  A.  S.  tpon,  Somncr 
Spoon,  v.  I calls  it  a chip  or  splinter  of  wood  ; and 
Spo'onaoe,  j n spoon  may  have  been  a broad  splint 
Spo'onfuj..  j used  for  lading;  now  improved  by 
scooping  or  hollowing  out  the  end. 

Therfor*  1 chovrth  him  a ful  long  spone 
That  shal  ete  with  a fend. 

Chaucer.  The  Squirm  Tale , fol.  10846. 

Being  shot  past  the  cape,  we  presently  tooke  in  oar  uylo. 
which  onely  God  had  prnwrued  vnto  vs;  and  when  we  were  shot 
in  between*  the  high  lands,  the  wind  blowing  trade,  without  any 
inch  of  style,  we  spooned  before  the  sea. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  voL  ili.  p.  349. 

(I  would  wenc)  y*  one  sponefut  of  good  workes  should  no  more 
kill  y*  soule,  th*  a poUgvr  uf  good  worts  shuid  kil  and  destroi  y* 
bodi. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Harkes,  fol.  617.  Corfntacion  of  Tyndall's 
Aunswert. 

Se».  Faith,  sir,  hrro  are  no  oats  to  be  got,  nnleu  you'l  have 
’em  in  porredge : the  people  are  so  mainly  given  to  spoon-meat. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Scornful  Lady,  act  ii.ee.  1. 

Her  toothlesse  chappes  disgrac’t  her  tongue 
In  telling  of  a tale. 

And  sucke  she  might  a teat  for  teeth. 

And  spomage  too  did  faile. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  book  ii.  cb.  X. 

One  peculiar  propertie  hath  the  wild  olive,  that  a sprionfal  of 
the  decoction  of  their  leaves  with  honey,  is  given  with  good  suc- 
cesse  to  them  that  split  and  reach  up  bluud. 

Holland.  P lime,  book  xxiii.  ch.  iv. 

Because  our  pease  were  all  eaten,  and  our  flour  almost  sprnL, 
we  cut  our  beef  in  small  bits  after  'twaa  boiled,  and  boiled  it 
again  in  water,  thicken’d  with  a little  floor,  and  so  eat  it  alto- 
gether with  SpOOOS. 

D» mp*er.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  port  ii.  ch.  i.  p.  38.  Anno  1675. 

Captain  Swan,  though  with  much  reluctance,  g«ve  way  to  a 
small  enlargement  of  our  commons,  for  now  wc  had  not  ahoue  10 
spoonfuls  of  boil'd  roaix  u man.  oner  u day. 

Id.  lb.  voi-  L ch.  x-  p.  282.  Anno  1686. 
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SPO-  SPORADES,  (Ai  irooatu  rij/rtM,)  u the  Scattered 
RAPES.  Isles,"  i*  * name  (riven  to  those  islands  in  the  j'Egean 
s— y— ^ Sea  which  do  not  lie  in  a continuous  group  like  the  Cy- 
clades, but  are  separated  from  them  and  each  other  by 
a wider  interval.  A term  of  such  indefinite  import  ad- 
mils  of  considerable  laxity  ill  its  application  ; ancient 
writers  therefore  differ  as  to  the  number  of  the  islands 
belonging  to  this  division  of  the  Archipelago.  It  was, 
however,  generally  referred  to  the  Cyclades,  to  the  East 
and  South-East  of  which  most  of  these  islands  lie,  as 
its  centre  ; and  the  principal  islands  included  in  it  were 
I curia,  Patmos,  Eeros,  Calvmna,  Cos  Nisyros,  Telos, 
Curputhus,  Casus,  Axtvpaliea,  Thera,  I*holegaudros, 
Sicinus,  Ios,  and  Lcbiuthus,  the  ff*rmer  neur  the  coast  of 
A^iuMinor,  the  latter  almost  intermixed  with  the  Cyclades. 
Icarus  1.  Icaria.  named  from  Icarus  *on  of  Dsdolus,  whose 

Nicam.  daring  attempt  to  fly  gave,  according  to  the  Greek  my- 
thnlogi*ls  a name  to  the  Icarian  .Sea,  is  of  an  oblong 
form  stretching  from  North-East  to  Suuth-W«f,  and  in 
that  direction  measuring  300  stadia,  (nearly  40  miles,) 
according  to  Strabo,  (xiv.  p.  639.)  who  ia  greatly  in 
excels,  but  not  more  than  four  or  five  miles  across  in 
its  broadest  part.  The  highest  summit  near  its  South- 
Western  extremity,  is  in  37*31'  9,f  N.  and  26°  3*  E.« 
its  North-Eastern  extremity  being  in  37°  36'  26"  N.  and 
26°  17'  11"  E.  (Gauttier  in  Conn,  det  7e«u,  1622-3.) 
Dr  scan  um.  Its  Northern  promontory,  called  Dracanum,  is  part  of 
a lofty  mountain  bearing  the  same  name,  celebrated  by 
Theocritus  (xxvi.  33.)  as  the  birth  place  of  Bacchus.  It 
Fonfir  ** ,iOW  c®M*d  Phandri,  (the  Lantern.)  Red  and  very  strong 
but  rough  and  harsh  wine,  mode  on  Mount  Pramna, 
Ahikeriy*.  was  one  of  the  productions  for  which  Icaria  was  noted. 

( Alhen.  i.  30.)  This  Island  had  no  harbour*  and  only  two 
towns,  Dracanum  near  the  cape  so  named,  and  (Enoe, 
(OrVorj.)  on  the  shore  of  a tolerable  roadstead.  It  was 
almost  a desert  in  (lie  time  of  Strabo.  Macrit,  Dolicke , 
and  Ich/hyntta,  (long,  and  abounding  in  fish,)  are  rather 
epithets  applied  to  this  island  by  poets,  than  proper  names. 
CoTssniir.  The  three  islets  called  Corse®,  or  Corassitt,  ( Phurni,  “ the 
Pound.  Ovens;”  by  the  Genoese  Formicbe,  “ Ants,’*)  lie  to  the 
Furmicbe.  South-East  of  Icaria,  between  it  and  Samos.  Icaria, 
as  the  Greeks  still  called  the  Island;  the  Nic&ria  of 
the  Genoese,  formed  by  retaining  the  final  n of  the 
article  in  the  accusative  case,  though  an  episcopal 
See  subject  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Rhodes,  (Melctius, 
iii.  215.)  or  Samos,  (Tournefrrl,  i.  400.)  lias  long  been 
little  cultivated  ami  very  thinly  peopled.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages  it  belonged  to  the  Venetian  family  of  Giu»- 
tiniani.  Its  mountains  are  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  wood,  and  its  valleys  susceptible  of  cultivation ; 
but  when  vbited  by  Tournefort  (i.  399.)  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  XVIIIth  Century,  its  inhabitants  were  sup- 
posed not  to  exceed  1000  in  number ; and  when  Dr.E.D. 
Clarke,  ( Trav . v.  70.)  exactly  a century  later,  was  be- 
calmed near  it  in  the  night,  his  boatmen  assured  him  that 
it  is  merely  a resort  of  pirates.  It  is  called  by  the  Turks 
A k hi  Kariyeh. 

P*tmo*.  2.  Patmos,  in  37°  17'  2"  N.  and  26°  35'  23"  E 
Patino.  (Gauttier,  tn  Conn,  den  7Vms,  1623,)  so  well  known 

4 among  Christians  as  the  place  where  the  Revelations 

were  delivered  to  St.  John  during  his  banishment  under 
Dutnilian,  was  scarcely  noticed  by  the  ancients:  Strabo 


(x.  488.)  names  it  as  one  of  the  Sporades  in  the  Icarian  SPO- 
Sca,  and  Pliny  (iv.  12.)  gives  it  a circuit  of  30  miles.  RAPES. 
It  consists  of  two  rocky  islets  of  coarse  porphyry,  united  1 m v','w 

by  a small  but  precipitous  isthmus,  on  the  summit 
of  which  are  the  remains  of  a very  ancient  fortress: 
on  each  side  of  this  isthmus  are  two  spacious  harbours. 

(Walpole,  Mrm.  ii.  43.)  Patmos  has  been  changed 
into  1’Itioo  (Ildriro.  Melet.  iii.  219.)  by  the  Greek*,  and 
PAtindz  by  the  Turks  ; and  the  island  is  now  an  epis- 
copal See  under  the  Metropolitan  of  Rhodes.  Its 
stately  monastery,  more  like  a cattle  than  a convent,  and 
its  cathedral  arc  believed  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  built 
by  the  disciples  of  St.  John.  It  has  only  one  town,  the 
population  of  which  is  about  3000  persons.  In  1817 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  monastery  was  estimated  at 
200  purses  (100,000  piastres)  = £5000,  and  the  annual 
payment  to  the  Sultin  at  3000  or  4000  piastres  (£150 
or  £200.)  The  churches  in  the  island  are  upwards  of 
240.  “ Perhaps,’*  says  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  (Trav.  vi. 

73.)  **  there  is  not  a spot  in  the  Archipelago  with  more 
of  the  semblance  of  a volcanic  origin  than  Patmos. 

The  cliffs  exhibit  no  form  of  regular  strata,  but  one  im- 
mense bed  of  porous  black  rock,  in  which  are  numerous 
nuclei  of  a white  colour  as  large  as  a pullet’s  egg,  in 
the  form  of  crosses.  The  rock  itself,  upon  a nearer 
examination,  proves  to  be  a very  curious  porphyry  : the 
nuclei  are  all  of  them  intersecting  crystals  of  feldspar 
imbedded  in  decomposing  trap.”  **  Nothing,”  he  adds, 

(vi.  56.)  “ can  be  more  remarkable  than  the  situation 
of  the  town  built  upon  the  edge  of  a vast  crater  sloping 
off  on  either  side  like  the  roof  of  a tiled  house.  Perry 
has  compared  it  to  * an  ass’s  back,*  upon  the  highest 
ridge  cf  which  stands  the  monastery,”  a very  powerful 
fortress,  built  upon  a steep  rock  with  several  towers  and 
lofty  thick  walls.  It  was  patronized,  if  not  founded,  at 
the  end  of  the  Xlth  Century  by  Alexius  Comnenus, 
whose  original  diploma  the  monks  still  possess.  ( Tb . 
vi.  50.)  From  its  library',  that  intelligent  traveller  pro- 
cured some  valuable  MSS.,  particularly  a collection  of 
Plato’s  Dialogue**  with  ancient  scholia  previously  un- 
known. The  grotto  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  Qro^0  of 
St.  John  saw  the  visions  which  he  has  record cd,  is  a the  Apo- 
small  cave  midway  down  the  side  of  a hill  between  the  colypae. 
monastery  and  the  port  of  La  Scala.  It  is  now  en- 
closed in  a convent,  or  hermitage,  called  The  Apo- 
calypse, (»/  AriwaXi^m,)  but  too  small  to  have  been 
evrr  inhabited.  Tournefort  (i.  440.)  has  given  a good 
delineation  of  it.  A school  held  there  was  for  a long 
time  the  best  in  this  part  of  the  Archipelago,  and  was 
much  frequented  till  it  was  superseded  by  that  at  Aivah-li, 
or  Kydonires.  (Clarke,  Trap,  vi  43.  52.)  The  reve- 
nue paid  by  Patmos  to  the  Turks  in  Tournefort’s  time 
amounted  to  1000  crowns,  (£250,)  exclusive  of  avanias 

* Thin  beautiful  MS.,  which  was  transcribed  a.  d.  89f>  fur  a 
grea!  collector,  to  whom  almost  all  the  best  MSS.  of  that  period, 
aiill  ex'aut,  talongvd,  was  valued  at  C'.i00  by  Mr.  Payne,  the 
l>ook*el  In,  and  is  now  safely  lodged  in  the  Bodlrun  library  at 
Oxford,  nearly  on  the  same  shelf  with  a MS  of  Euclid  of  the 
•;ime  age,  transcribed  for  the  wm«  collector,  and  rescued  from 
damp  and  vermin  only  a short  time  before  this  copy  of  Plato  was 
removed  from  Patmos.  Thi*  MS.  of  Euclid  ooce  belonged  to  the 
celebrated  D'Onitic.  and  was  recovered  by  the  inquiries  of  the 
late  Profeaaur  Poison. 
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SPO-  levied  by  the  Kapudin  Pasha  and  his  officers  which 
RVDKS.  ,nj^t  be  estimated  at  ka*t  at  half  that  sum.  It*  women 
are  rcmurknblc  for  their  beauty.  (Tourneforl,  i.  438. 
Clarke,  si.  62.)  To  the  East  of  Patmos  are  the  almost 
Lepd*.  &c.  contiguous  islets  of  Arcitis*  (Nakri)  and  Lepsia, 
(Lipsa.)  These  islets  seem  to  be  the  termination  of 
the  submarine  chain,  which  forms  a continuation  of  the 


peninsula  of  Halicarnassus  in  Doris,  and  are  separated 
by  a narrow  strait  from 

I.enyi.  3.  Lero*,  (o  Atp&c,)  still  bearing  the  same  name,  and 

Leirioi.  called  Lelriydz  by  the  Turks.  It  was  colonized  by  Mi- 
lesians. (Herod,  v.  125.  Strabo,  xiv.  635.)  and  famous 
for  a temple  of  Diana  and  the  sacred  melesgrides  (fran- 
colins)  kept  there  by  her  priest*,  as  well  as  by  the  bad 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  immortalized  in  the  epigram 
of  Phocylides.  (Clarke,  »i.  35.)  The  summit  of  Mount 
Klidi,  (Key.)  one  of  its  highest  points,  is  in  37°  10'  44" 
N.  and  26°  51'  26'  E.  ((.ianttier.)  The  aloes-wood, 
said  to  be  indigenous  there  by  Dapper,  who  mu»t  never 
be  trusted  unless  be  gives  his  authority,  is  part  of  the 
rerinjlerou*  trunk  of  the  Aqmilaria  agal!ochuint  a native 
of  Cochin  China  ami  the  adjoining  countries. 

Calymna.  4.  Culymna.  (KoAt>/i»a,  Scylax.  p.  3d.)  called  Kali- 
Caiulimno.  miydz  by  the  Turks,  celebrated  fnr  its  honey  by  Ovid, 
C*ih»iua.  (J/e/.viii.  222.)  and  a much  larger  island  than  Lems,  is  due 

•a  mo.  South-East  of  it,  and  separated  from  it  by  a very  narrow 
channel.  It  is  called  Cbrus  <i)  KAopoc)  by  Meletius, 
(iii.  220.)  who  says  its  present  nume  is  Calamus, 
(KaXu^jof,)  Cilydnu,  or  Caldlymno,  (Melet.  iii.  232.) 
It  must  be  the  Cnl)dna  of  Pliny,  (v.  36.)  u he  men- 
tions us  three  towns,  Nolium,  Nisyrus,  and  Mendeterus, 
ami  it  is  the  only  one  of  these  islands  called  Calydn® 
by  llouicr  (It.  ii.  676.)  which  is  large  enough  to  have 
had  so  many  towns  or  villages.  According  to  Dapper 
it  is  40  nautical  miles  in  circuit,  and  very  mountainous. 
( Archiptl . 44.)  Few  of  these  islands  have  been  less 
visited.  A small  island  surrounded  by  islets  lies  between 
it  and  Coe.  This  group  is  called  by  the  Turks  Kara 
tdghlar,  (the  filnek  Mountains.) 

Co*.  5,  Cos,  (if  Kic.)  in  the  Mvrtoan  Sea,  anciently  called 

Wct*10  ^ lbe  poets  Cea,  Nyrnplura,  Meropc,  or  Meropdis,  and 
Hydros*,  (well-watered.)  was  named  Lango,  nr  Stancoi, 
by  the  Italians  in  the  middle  ages,  and  Islankdt,  (EcV  rijy 
*•«,)  by  the  Turks,  The  summit  of  Mount  Christos,  one 
of  its  highest  peaks,  as  determined  by  Captain  Gautlier,  is 
in  36°  49*  59"  N.  and  27°  14'  13"  E.  Cos  was  the 
kingdom  of  Eurypylus,  son  of  Hercules,  in  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  (Horn.  It.  ii.  677.)  but  was  after- 
wards colonized  by  Dorians  from  Megan,  (Strabo, 
xiv.  653.)  who  also  occupied  the  neighbouring  part  of 
the  contiuent.  It  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  here- 
ditary monarchs  till  the  Persian  war,  after  which  it 
was  tributary  to  Athens,  till  the  subversion  of  that 
state  by  the  Peloponnesian-.  At  u later  period,  Cos 
maintained  its  independence  by  a strict  alliance  with 
Rhodes.  Its  first  capital,  Astypaltea,  was  on  its  North- 
Western  side  facing  the  1 canon  Sea;  another  site  near 
the  promontory  Scumbrium,  its  North-Eastern  ex- 
tremity, via*  afterword*  chosen,  probably  on  or  near  the 
Cos,  city,  place  of  the  present  town  of  Kos,  which  is  on  a har- 
bour opposite  to  the  coast  of  Asia.  Its  temple  of  /Es- 
cuUpiu.%  pictures  by  Apelles,  citizen  Hippocrates, 
wealth,  and  population,  made  it  a place  of  great  report, 
notwithstanding  the  earthquakes  by  which  it  was  fre- 


* In  7)r  Cramer's  Map,  not  in  hittrxl,  nor  in  Scylax,  Strata, 
PJinr.  or  Ptolemy.  Akn.  {'**?*•)  tho  rotxLrrn  name,  at-ems  to 
puiut  lu  Anritu*  MB  the  ancient  wold.  Where  J*  Arcitt*  found  ? 


quently  visited.  (Sirabo,  x»v.  657.)  Its  Western  el-  SPO- 
tremity  was  Drccauum,  and  its  Souiheru  point  Laceter,  RADES. 
between  which  was  a strong  hold.  Laceter, 

according  to  Strabo,  (xiv.  657.)  is  by  sea  235  stadia 
(about  30  miles)  South-West  of  the  capital.  Stoma- 
limne,  (Portsmouth,)  is  a harbour  on  its  North-Western 
side.  It  is  in  many  places  productive,  but  on  the 
South  side  mountainous;  was  long  subject  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  and  is  an  archiepigcopal  See  in  the 
Greek  Church.  Its  population  of  20,000  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  has  been  reduced  in  a few  years 
to  less  than  half  that  number.  (Clarke.  Trav.  v.  450.) 

The  variety  of  its  plants,  its  fragments  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture, and  its  warm  chalybeate  spring,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Hippocrates,  a native  of  Cos,  arc  well  described 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  (Trav.  iii.  255.)  A fine  baa-rebet  seen  by 
him  in  the  walls  of  the  castle  (lb.  264.)  is  well  deserving 
of  notice.  The  island  consists  almost  entirely  of  one  barren 
mountain  of  limestone,  e species  of  marble,  forming  the 
principal  constituent  of  almost  all  the  Greek  islands. 

(lb.  263.)  Within  the  castle,  which  none  but  Turks 
were  then  allowed  to  enter,  it  is  probable  many  valu- 
able fragments  of  ancient  sculpture  might  be  found. 

Between  Cos  and  Nisyms  is  the  islet  Istros,  the  Be-  litres. 
giaJis  (b  UrytaXii)  of  iSolemy,  (v.  p.  121.)  whence  by  Basialis, 
apocope  its  modem  name  (IVtAi)  Giall,  pronounced 
Yali,  in  36°  22' 15"  N.  and  27°  2i?  E.  (Gaultier.)*  ^ 

To  the  South-East  of  Con  is  (6.)  Nisyrus,  (b  NrVv  Ninyrut. 
poc.)  vulgarly  Nisuro,  or  Nioari,  in  very  ancient  times  Ni*yro. 
Porphyria,  and  by  the  Turks  Injlr-H,  (Fig-land,)  in  Indjprli. 
36°  35*  16"  N.  and  27°  IF  6"  E.  (Gault)  It  is  a lolly 
rock,  said  by  the  Greek  Anthologists  to  have  been  rent 
by  Neptune  from  Cos.  (Strabo,  x.  4&S.  Apollodor. 
i.  6.  2.)  The  town  near  the  port,  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  a temple  to  Neptune,  and  some  warm  baths, 
bore  the  same  name  ; its  other  town  was  called  Argos. 

(Steph.  Byxant  v.  Nfewpof.) 

Nearly  due  South  of  Cnidus,  and  South-East  of  Ni-  Tetos. 
gyrus,  is  (7.)  Teloa,  ( b Strabo,  x.  48S.)  called  Tiiu. 

Episkopla  and  Episkopi  by  the  modern  Greek*,  Iliki 
by  the  Turks,  in  36°  22"  N.  and  27*  2</  57"  E. 

(Gautlier;)  a small  rocky  island,  celebrated  among  the 
ancieuts  for  apeculiar  unguent.  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xiii. 2.) 

It  has  three  ports;  of  which  the  Easternmost,  on  the 
North  side  of  the  island,  is  the  best.  (Dapper.  Archip, 

p.  73.)f 

A much  larger  island  than  those  last  mentioned,  is  Carpathoa, 
(8.)  Carpathus,  (If  KaproBoc,  called  Crapathus  by  Cnpathua. 
Homer  (It.  ii.  676.)  whence  the  surrounding  *«a  was  ^2,*“ 
called  Carpathian.  Iis  circumference  measures  400 
stadia,  J (50  miles,)  according  to  Strabo,  (x.  489.)  One 
of  its  four  towns  bore  the  same  name  os  the  inland 
called  Nisyrus,  (lb.}  Ptolemy  (Geogr.  v.  p.  121.) 
places  the  Northern  promontory,  EpbUUiuin,§  in  35° 20' 


* Bcgialit.  or  BtlgUh*. »»  placed  in  36°  SO'  N-  ami  56'  10"  E. 
( = ‘J7°  g E.  of  Greenwich)  by  Ptolemy,  v. )«,  121. 

f Suaaini  (TraurJ*  i»  Greece,  iu  ‘208.)  mctuiuiis  this  i«Uud,  but 
it  is  evident  be  never  visited  it,  Hi*  work  on  Gr**c«  U little  bet- 
ter than  a compilation  made  many  years  after  his  return  to 
France,  and,  except  far  tho  remarks  ratal  iva  to  natural  history, 
scarcely  deserving  notice. 

I According  tu  the  reading  of  the  third  Medicvaa  MS.  Tho 
comown  reading  is  200,  which  ^an  inspection  of  tbe  best  Maps 
shows  to  be  erroneous. 

J The  figures  in  hooks  are  from  Butins’*  Latin  Version,  the 
others  are  from  tbe  Greek  text ; that  the  fanner  are  the  most  cor- 
rect is  evident. 
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Cu*u*. 

Schutianli. 


gpo-  (10‘)  N.  end  57°  20'  <4(/)  E. ; the  Southern  promon- 
RADK8.  tory.Thoantlum,  in  35°  (34°)  G'  (24') N.  ami  57°  20,(40r) 

1 E.,  (called  Pern  ice  by  the  Genoese  ond  Pcrnica  by  the 
C.  Pcriuan-  modern  Greeks)  but  the  Northern  extremity,  by  Cap- 
tain Gaultier's  observations,  (Conn,  dr*  Tern*,  1821, 
1822,)  is  in  35°  54'  20"  N.  and  27*  I*  34"  E.;  the 
Southern  being  in  35°  *23'  30"  N.  and  27°  13'  4"  E-, 
giving  rather  more  than  30  nautical  miles  for  the  length 
of  (hie  island.  Its  capital,  Posidium,  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy In  35°  6'  N.  and  37°  20*  E.,  appears  to  have  been 
near  its  Northern  extremity.  It  bad  four  towns,  and 
Was  thence  called  a Tclrapolis,  (Strabo,  loc.  cit .)  and 
the  ruins  of  one  of  them  were  visible  near  the  sea  on 
the  South  side  of  the  island  in  the  time  of  Porcacchi, 
(cited  by  Dapper,  Arehip.  p.  34.)  at  a place  called 
Fliiaii  ti.  The  principal  town,  called  Scdrpanto  by  the 
Venetians  and  Genoese,  was  near  the  harbour  of  Tris- 
tdmato,  at  the  North-East  end  of  the  island.  There 
the  k4di,  or  judge,  appointed  by  the  Sultin,  resides 
when  on  the  island,  which  is  only  for  a few  months;  his 
ordinary  residence  being  at  Rhodes.  The  governor, 
the  only  Muselm6n  inhabitant,  UBed  to  be  a Turkish 
officer  of  interior  rank.  Curpathos  has  extensive  pas- 
tures, a great  deal  of  game,  and  had  formerly  a con- 
siderable coral  fishery.  Few  of  the  Greek  islands  have 
been  less  visited  by  travellers.  It  is  called  Sc&rpanto 
by  the  Italian  seamen,  and  Kuyeh  by  (he  Turks. 

The  small  island  of  (9.)  Casus,  still  called  Kasos  by 
the  Greeks,  and  Ch<5bin-ll  (Shepherd  Island,)  by  the 
Turks,  lies  to  the  South-West  of  Karpathos,  separated 
from  it  by  n very  narrow  strait.  Its  position  is  in 
35°  IS'  20"  N.  and  26°  52'  44"  E.  (Gault.)  In  the 
XVIIlh  Century  it  was  considered  as  a nest  of  pirates, 
(Dapper.  Arch,  p,  36.)  and  its  inhabitants  are  very 
expei  t pilots,  much  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Archipelago.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  (vi.  78.)  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  skill,  and  what  is  more  extiaordi- 
narv,  of  the  integrity,  of  ihe  Caaiote  in  whose  vessel  he 
sailed  from  Cos  to  Athens. 

Nearly  due  West  of  Nisyrus,  about  52  miles  distant, 
(10.)  Astypalnca,  (>)  * AorvraXaia ,)  one  of  the  many 
double  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  consisting  of  two 
mountainous  islets  united  by  a narrow  peninsula. 
Pyrrhn,  (Red.)  Pyltca,  (Portal,)  Thc6n  Trnpeza,  (the 
Tabic  of  the  Gods,)  and  Asten,  (Atrrtia ,)  were  among 
its  ancient  names.  It  is  now  called  Astvpalid  by  the 
Greeks,  Stampalia  by  the  Italians,  and  Isiinpdlivah  by 
the  Turks.  Mount  Veglia.  in  its  Northern  division,  lies 
in  36°  32'  15"  N.  ond  26°  19'  44"  K.  It  was  formerly 
an  episcopal  See  under  the  Metropolitan  of  Rhodes. 
(Melct.  iii.  36.)  Though  hilly,  it  can  hardly  be  callrd 
mountainous  ; and  from  the  abundance  of  flowers  which 
covers  its  rich  soil,  it  derived  its  poetical  name  of  Deorum 
Tabula.  Among  other  advantages  which  it  enjoys,  is  an 
abundance  of  excellent  fish.  (Ovid.  Art.  Amat.  'v.  8 ) par- 
ticularly the  drrfkama,  ( Trachinu * draco,)  the  red  mullet, 
(Mugit  ccphaltif,)  kephalos  of  the  present  Greeks  ; the 
mo*  my  Vos,  ( Sparusmormyru *,)  not  so  grateful  to  the  taste 
as  to  the  eye ; the  me  Inndri,  ( Sparu * rneUinurus,)  called 
siyih-gush  or  black-ear  by  the  Persians,  from  the  black 
spots  on  its  tail,  excellent  for  the  table ; the  skatari, 
(vKarapio*-, Sparu* can fharw;)  and  the  khitnnos,(x‘»*'»'oc, 
Goper,  Perea  cabritla ,)  a delicate  kind  of  perch,  said 
by  Ari-totle  to  have  no  males,  and  (relieved  by  Sonnini 
to  Ire  hermaphrodite.  (Sonnini,  Greece,  i.  264.)  The 
best  snails,  s;iys  Ptmy,  (Nat.  Hi*t.  viii.  59  ) are  found 
Tragi*.  in  Aslypalam.  Tragia,  (Thucyd.  i.  116.)  now  Trogo- 


Artyjialai. 

lutampoli*. 


nisi,  (Goat  Island,)  and  Hippuris,  Erimonisl,  (’Epij/ioi'- 
vj\oi.  Desert  Island.)  are  islets  due  West  of  the  Southern 
portion  of  Astypaltca. 

(11.)  Anaphe,  (»/  A i-u^q,)  still  bearing  the  same  ^naphe. 
name,  corrupted  in  the  middle  ages  into  Nandi  or  Nam-  Nanlio. 
fio,  is  in  36°  22'  21"  N.  and  25°  47'  18"  E.  (Conn,  det 
Terns , 1823  ) It  has  been  already  noticed  in  ibis  work. 

(xvii.  p.  541.) 

(12.)  Thera,  (if  0i)pa,)  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  TheTa. 
in  36°  20'  45"  N.  ami  25°  28'  17"  E.,  lies  due  West  of  8-aatorin. 
Anuphi,  and  now  bears  the  name  of  Santorini,  (Sn»  ro- 
pqrif,)  from  the  Italian  Sant*  Irini,  the  island  having 
been  dedicated  to  St.  Irene;  in  Greek  Agla  Irini, 

(>;  ‘Ayifl  Eiptjrrj,)  had  a most  luxuriant  vegetation,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  name  first  given  to  it.Calliste, 

(The  most  neautiful.)  but  frequent  and  tremendous 
volcanic  eruptions  have  reduced  it  almost  to  a desert. 

Its  semilunar  form,  with  a smaller  island  between  Uie 
horns  of  the  crescent,  amt  three  islets  in  the  inter- 
mediate space,  and  its  black  burnt  dills  rising  perpen- 
dicularly for  300  feet  from  the  sides  of  a fathomless 
basin,  arc  of  themselves  sufficient  to  mark  this  as  the 
crater  of  a submarine  volcano;  but  independently  of 
tradition,  which  says  that  Thera  and  the  outer  island 
Therasia  (>j  Oqpturin,  Strabo,  x.  484.)  (Apollon.  Rliod.  Therad*. 
iv.  1757.)  were  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  at  first  united, 
history  has  marked  the  period  nt  which  several  of  these 
violent  convulsions  took  place.  Therasia,  as  the  Greeks 
still  call  it,  is  separated  by  a very  narrow  passage  from 
the  North-West  extremity  of  Santorini;  and  South- 
East  of  it  are  the  three  islets,  1.  Mikronisi,  (re  Mupo-  Ificrmrci. 
viftri.  Little  Island,)  the  Easternmost,  and  therefore  K»n>*ai. 
nearcstto Thera  ; 2.  Kammcni,  (n  Kappivr)  urKavpitrj  K*in*»-ai. 
i'Tfooc,  Burnt  Island,)  also  called  Hiera,  (Sacred,)  or  gjJ™1*11’ 
Automate,  (Spontaneous)  between  it  and  Aspronisi,  (ro  Automoie, 
'Acnrpoiuffri,  White  Island,)  on  the  South- West  side  of 
Kammeni.  If  the  numbers  given  by  Pliny,  (Nat.  Hist. 
ii.  87.)  are  correct,  Therasia  was  rent  from  Thera  so  lately 
as  u.c.  237 ; and  Herodotus  (iv.  147.)  who  speak*  of 
Calliste,  afterwards  called  Thera,  as  colonized  by  Cad- 
mu*  nearly  1500  years  before  the  Christian  era : and 
again  by  the  Lacedaemonian  Thera*,  120  years  later, 

(u.c.  1063,)  makes  uo  mention  of  Theresia,  which,  if 
Pliny  be  right,  did  not  exist  till  nearly  200  years  after 
the  time  of  that  historian.  The  appearance,  however, 
of  one  of  the  islet*  between  Thera  and  Therasia  in  a.  d. 

46  is  mentioned  by  Seneca,  (ii.  c.  26.  vi.  c.  21.)  who 
calls  it  by  mistake  Therasia;  by  Aurelius  Victor,  (in 
Vitd  Cladii ,)  and  by  the  Syncellus,  (Chronograph.)  Iii 
a.  d.  712  or  726  the  little  isle  of  Hiera  was  united  to 
Thera  afti-r  a tremendous  eruption  which  lasted  for 
some  days.  (Theophan.  Chian,  and  Nicephoros,  Hist. 

Ecctes.)  The  Great  Kammeni  was  considerably  in- 
creased by  n volcanic  eruption  in  1427.  The  Mikra- 
kamtneni  or  Mikronrsi  was  thrown  up  in  a similar 
manner  in  1 573.  (Tournefurt,  i.  268.)  Another  erup- 
tion i*  recorded  by  Theivenot  ( Relation , ch.  68.)  as 
having  occurred  in  1650;  and  a fourth  islet  appeared 
between  the  Great  and  Little  Kammeni,  on  the  *23d  of 
May,  1707,  two  slight  shocks  of  an  earthquake  having 
been  felt  five  day*  before.  These  commotions,  attended 
by  violent  explosion*  with  only  short  intervals,  continued 
till  the  15th  of  August,  1708,  nor  did  they  entirely  cease 
for  three  or  four  years. 

The  new  island,  after  frequently  changing  its  form  New 
and  dimensions,  continually  discharged  from  six  craters  Island. 
(Sonnini,  i.  309.)  streams  of  lava  and  astonishing  clouds 
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RAID's  °f  wlrani'  ntxttpr.  (.Wem.  drt  Mia.  i.  126.) 

. ' " ' . The  hie  benewth  them;  craters  has  now,  however,  been 

apparently  extinct  for  upwards  uf  a century.  This  new 
island,  colled  Nca  Kuinineni,(orKiiin)eiii.  t/'fUa  Kttqi-Vij  ) 
i«  upwards  ot  a mile  in  length,  (Olivier.  Trav.  ii.  162.) 
studded  with  irregular  masses  of  broken  basaltic  co- 
lumns, intersected  by  pools  exhaling  insufferably  me- 
phitic vapours.  The  craters  on  the  East  side,  whence 
the  burning  streams  issued,  are  soman  hat  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  isle.  There,  ami  there  only,  vegetation 
was  beginning  to  appear,  (in  1794,)  nearly  a century 
after  the  island  was  first  thrown  up.  The  highest 
peaks.  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Elias,  above  the  site  of  the 
town  of  Thera,  and  near  the  Southern  extremitv  of  the 
island,  though  in  some  places  lightly  covered  with 
the  pumice-stone  everywhere  scattered  over  the  soil,  have 
never  suffered  from  the  action  of  fire,  and  are  entirely 
calcareous,  consisting  of  an  inferior  kind  of  grev  marble. 
(Olivier,  ii.  160.)  Considering  its  size,  Santorini  is  the 
wealthiest  of  the  Oreek  islands;  its  inhabitants  arc 
temperate  and  laborious.  The  want  of  native  produce 
ia  compensated  by  industry;  cloths  are  manufactured, 
and  caps  and  stockings  knit  principally  by  the  women. 
The  soil  is  favourable  to  the  vine,  which  requires 
little  water,  this  island  having  none  but  rain-water  col- 
lected in  cisterns;  and  “ the  sacred  wine”  of  Santorini 
is  now  more  esteemed  than  the  best  Cyprus.  (Olivier, 
ii.  174.)  Cotton  is  also  produced  in  some  quantity. 
Grain  and  vegetables  are  very  scarce;  fruit  trees  un- 
common, and  fuel  very  dear.  The  taxes  of  various 
kinds  levied  in  1794  amounted  to  55,000  piastres,  (then 
about  £5500.)  In  the  villages  the  bouses  are  little 
better  than  caves  cut  out  of  the  pumice-stone  rock.  The 
French  travellers,  Olivier  and  llruguiere,  mode  a report 
to  the  Turkish  government,  recommending  the  working 
ofpuzzoluna  quarries  in  Santorini,  for  the  nseof  the  public 
works  at  Constantinople,  notwithstanding  the  islanders, 
w hose  poverty  had  previously  shielded  them  agsinst  the 
rapacity  of  the  Turks,  made  every  effort  to  prevail  on 
them  to  withhold  their  report.  This  zeal  to  aid  the 
Turks  at  the  expense  of  common  humanity  is  justly 
notary.  condemned  by  Sonnini.  (i.  317.)  Thera  was  not  only 
colonized  by  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards  bv  L»crd«- 
monians  under  Therus,  (llerod.  iv.  147.)  bul  ils  inha- 
oitants  themselves  founded  the  Greek  colony  in  Cyrene 
under  Baltus,  (Herod,  iv.  151.)  about  n.  'c.  650.  In 
the  Peloponnesian  wsr,  Thera  remained  faithful  to  the 
mother-country,  and  joined  Sparla.  After  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks,  a.d.  12(14,  Santorini 
A reams,  was  annexed  to  the  Duchy  of  Naxla,  and  was  finally 
Chri.ti.ee.  captured  by  Barbarossa  in  1538.  Being  one  of  the 
Eastern  islands,  it  does  not  form  a part  of  the  present 
kingdom  of  Greece.  A little  to  the  South-West  of 
Thera  or  Santorini  are  the  islets  Ascania,  called  LcChris- 
liane  by  the  moderns,  lying  in  36°  14'  40"  N.  and 
23  1 2 54"  E.,  and  between  60  and  70  miles  to  the 
Phulrgsn-  North-West  is  (13.)  Pholegandros,  celebrated  by  the 
PhT  ancient  poets  for  its  rocks  and  barrenness.  (Strabo,  x.  485. 

Antipater  in  Analecta,  ii.  p.  119.)  It  was  sometimes 
Hoivan-  c“llt'11  Pblrgundros.  and  is  named  by  the  modem  Greeks 
.W  Poly'k.vndros,aiid  is  in  36°  37'  3"  N.  and  24°  55'  14"  E. 
Ricinev.  (14.)  Sicinos,  (i;  25'v tree.)  slill  retaining  its  ancient 

msm...  name,  and  lying  in  8ff>  39'  51"  N.  and  25°  6'  57"  E„  is 

1 larger  than  Phnlegandros,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
Cftidtv  narrow  passage,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  J*ugusa, 
(Aaycuro.)  un  islet  now  called  Kardidlissa.  (if  KaSiw- 
uatta.)  S.cinus  was  first  called  (Enoe,  (Oi.dij,)  from  ils 


abundant  produce  of  wine.  To  the  East  of  it  lies  (15  ) SPO- 
10%  ('Ioc.)  by  the  Iiulians  Nio,  in  36^  42'  44'  N.  and  **ADhS. 
25°  20*  5S"  E.,  which  received  its  name  from  the 
Ionian^,  by  whom  it  was  anciently  colonized.  It  has 
little  wood,  is  less  rocky,  and  more  productive  of  grain 
than  most  of  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago.  (Sonnini, 
i.  283.)  To  the  North-East  of  Ios  are  three  small 
islands,  lying  to  the  South  and  South-East  of  Naxos: 

1.  Donyua  or  Donysia,  celebrated  by  Virgil  (JF.n,  iii. 

125.)  for  its  verdure,  now  called  Heraclca,  or  by  apocope,  Heracles 

Riklia,  (‘Hpdk'Xtca  ;)  2.  Schinnssa, (Z^'uovatra,  * lenlisc-  Schimiftya 

clad,*  Steph.  Rvzaiit.)  which  retains  ils  ancient  name  ; 

and  3.  Nicosia,  (£  Norn 91a,  Steph.  By*.)  sometimes  yu,,;, 

called  Karo,  in  36°  53'  29"  N.  and  25°  40'  E.  Of 

these,  the  last  only  is  inhabited.  To  the  North-West 

of  it  are  the  small  islets  Phacnsn,  (4>d«w 99a,)  Pyrrha,  phocuHaa. 

and  Kiero,  (Kupw  ) also  called  Kophinissu  ; Lc  tundras,  Pyrrha. 

called  by  Tournefort  (i.  226  ) Stenosa,  ( SriroGoa,)  is 

an  uninhabited  rock.  East  of  Naxos  and  North-East  of 

Nicasia. 

South  of  it  ia  (16.)  Amorgos,  (^  "A/uipyoc,  Melet.  iii.  Amorroj 
221.)  in  36°  50'  40"  N.  and  25°  55'  54"  E.,  which  has 
been  previously  noticed.  ( Ency . Met.  xvii.  508.)  Ci-  Kjnftrat 
nara  (Konpa)  and  Lehinthus,  (A^irdoct)  easily  cor-  Lebintfcu* 
rupted  into  Lcviiho,  (A«/3t0oc,)  whence  the  Levita*  of  Lfviiho. 
the  Italian  seamen,  are  two  small  uninhabited  isles 
North-East  of  Amorgos,  the  latter  being  due  West  of 
Calymna. 

Sy'inc,  (»/  Ivfitj,  It.  ii.  671.)  in  the  gulf  of  Doris,  Syme. 
still  bearing  its  ancient  name,  lie*  in  36°  34'  40*'  N.  and  ®)“‘- 
27°  47'  IP"  E.,  and  is  a small,  rocky,  barren  ia|e|»  well 
cultivated  by  its  numerous  inhabitants,  7000  in  number, 
who  gain  a livelihood  principally  by  cutting  down  timber 
on  the  neighbouring  continent  and  gathering  sponge  on 
its  shores,  which  produce  they  export  as  tar  as  Alexan- 
dria. Their  payments  to  the  Turkish  government  are 
estimated  at  27.000  piastres,  now  worth  about  £250. 

This  island  was  anciently  called  Metaponlis,  from  its 
place  near  the  open  sea  ; (Egle,  from  its  shining  rocks ; 
and  Carice,  i.r.  C’ariun,  from  the  adjoining  state.  It 
was  visited  in  1837  by  Mr.  Brook,  whose  observations 
were  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  (viii,  129  ) To  the  South  of  it  are  the  rocks 
and  picturesque  islet  called  Kiskilies.t  the  hydrography  Kiskilics. 
of  which  is  lully  detailed  by  that  enterprising  traveller. 

As  Syme  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Dorian 
colony  in  Asia,  and  that  part  of  Cnria  demands  a fuller 
notice  than  has  hitherto  been  given  in  this  work,  (Ency. 

Met.  xix.  301.)  it  may  properly  be  added  in  this  place. 

Doris,  or  the  Dorian  colony  in  Asia,  was  founded  by  Dona. 
Phorbas,  son  of  Lapithes,  396  years  before  the  taking  of 
Troy,  or  b.  c.  1580,  and  his  son  Triopas  subsequently 
made  himself  master  of  the  Triopian  promontory,  (Tp«o- 
xutr,  Calokrid.)  near  which  he  founded  Cnidus.  (KW2o(.) 
the  capital  of  Doris,  which,  strictly  considered,  compre- 
hended only  the  peninsula  Triopium,  Syme,  and  the 
islaud  of  Rhodes;  though  the  rest  of  the  Cariun  coast 
as  farasCannus,  (KdijiLihiz.)  consequently  the  whole  of 
Penca,  is  included  in  Doris  by  Ptolemy,  as  having  been 
subject  to  Rhodes,  which  was  a Dorian  state.  The 
Dorian  Hexapolis  or  six  confederated  cities,  a confede-  Dorian. 

— . ..  — HeXapeti* 

* M«!eliu«  (iii.  221.)  has  Ai fiir*.  (Leifta.)  but  with  regard  to 
A*ia  and  the  Aaintic  inlands,  he  was  too  olten  ub’iged  to  rely  un 
Motet.  Niger,  and  similar  uncertain  guide  a. 

f Perhaps  this  is  the  Latin  word  fwisyai/Zur,  “ chips." 

»having>,”  Grcoi*ed  ; it  does  not,  however,  appear  in  the  mo- 
dern Greek  authorities. 
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SP°-  ration  formed  for  a religious  rather  than  a political  ub- 
KADKS.  ject,  were  Halicarnassus  and  Caidas  on  the  coniinrnt ; 
SPUR-  ^ *»»  the  n! in ul  so  named  ; ami  Lindu*,  Jalvssus  and 
LK.R-  Ca  mini*  in  Rhodes.  That  confederacy  became  a P*n- 
DKRA.  tajHiiis  cm  the  exclusion  of  Halicarnassus  from  the 
'-■“v-— ' league  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  sacrilege  committed 
PenUjiolij.  by  one  of  its  ritixens.  probably  in  the  VUh  Century 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  (Herod,  i.  144.) 

Holicar-  Halicarnassus,  the  residence  of  Artemisia,  daughter 
nasisu*.  0f  Lygdamis.  and  tin;  native  place  of  Herodotus,  was 
ou  nmn.  p|>CMj  otl  t|,e  shore  of  a deep  buy  opposite  to  the  small 
idaud  called  Arconnesus,  (Arriik  tila-si.)  in  37°  1#  43* 
N.  and  27°  *25'  E.,  (Beaufort,)  and  on  the  site  of  a 
town  now  called  Budrutn,  (Cellar.)  erroneously  spelt 
Boudrouu  by  most  travellers,  though  written  Mrocpoep 
(Bod rum)  by  Metetms  (iii.  170  ) in  his  Geography  pub- 
lished so  long  ago  as  1728.  (Ency.  Met.  xxv.  434.)  It 
Mauto-  was  adorned  by  the  celebrated  mausoleum  creeled  by 
leum.  Artemisin  in  honour  of  her  husband  and  brother,  the 
grief  for  whose  loss  broke  her  heart  before  that  stupen- 
dous monument  was  completed.  The  eminent  sculptors 
and  architects  engaged  iu  the  construction  of  it,  com- 
pleted their  work,  however,  notwithstanding  the  death 
of  the  Queen,  by  which  the  hope  of  any  reward  beyond 
an  undying  fame  was  cut  off  (Plin.  Nat.  H'*i.  xxxvi.  5. 
Strabo,  xiv.  636.)  That  boon  indeed  they  fully  obtained, 
as  similar  monuments  have  received  from  their  work  a 
name  now  adopted  iu  the  language  of  every  civilized 
nation,  and  the  tumb  of  Mausolus  was,  even  in  the  dark 
ages,  remembered  an  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  Th'8  admirable  monument  was  in  the  Acropolis 
culled  Salmacis,  from  a very  cleur  and  well-lusted  spring, 
(Vitruv.  it.  8.)  fabulously  said  to  be  gifted  with  wonder- 
working efficacy.  (Ovid.  jVef.iv.il.)  Halicarnassus, 
once  i*js sensed  of  vast  power  and  opulence  in  conse- 
quence of  its  double  harbour.  (Scylax,  Periplus . p.  38.) 
was  nearly  deserted  at  the  close  of  the  Milhridatic  war, 
but  was  restored  by  Cicero's  brother  Quintus,  in  his  pro- 
consulate. (Ep.  ad  Frat.  i.  8.)  It  existed  as  an  episcopal 


Sec  under  the  Metropolitan  of  Stauropolis  (ill  theVIIfth  SPO- 
or  IXth  Century.  HADES. 

Cnidus.9  (*  KWioc,)  on  a neck  of  laud  at  the  extre-  gPO- 
mity  of  the  Triopian  peninsula,  in  36°  40'  30"  N.  and  ROCH- 
27°  2l#  13w  E.  (Capi.  Beaufort,)  was  the  capital  of  NOS. 
the  cities  associated  for  the  cele  brat  ton  of  solemn  games  v— — ■ 
in  tionour  of  the  Tnopian  Apollo,  called  u the  Dorian  tmdus. 
Content,"  (o  "A yitv  Awpuic.)  the  assemblies  for  that  pur- 
Jiose  being  held  in  a temple  erected  on  ihe  Triopian 
promontory.  ( Schol . in  TheoerU . xvii.  69.)  The  Cni- 
dians  having  assisted  the  Roman",  as  the  allies  of 
Rhodes,  long  enjoyed  their  freedom.  (Plin.  Nat.  Hist. 
v.  8.)  They  weft  great  lovers  of  the  arts;  and,  among 
other  master-pieces  possessed  tlie  Venus  of  Praxiteles 
a desire  of  seeing  which  was  alone  sufficient,  says  Pliny, 

(iv.  12.)  to  lead  many  to  take  the  trouble  of  making  a 
voyage  to  Cnidus.  Venus,  as  the  patroness  of  seamen, 
was  a peculiar  object  of  adoration  in  that  city,  and  sup- 
posed to  delight  in  her  abode  there.  (Catull.  xxxvi.  11.) 

The  Ciliuiaus  also  possessed  an  inestimable  picture  by 
Polygnotus.  (Puusm.  Phoc.  c.  25.)  Tlic  territory  of 
Cnidus,  which  comprehended  the  whole  of  Triopium, 
was  very  productive,  mid  celebrated  for  its  reeds,  which 
were  highly  prized  by  scribes.  (Plin.  xvi.  64.)  The 
narrow  isthmus  between  Triopium  and  the  continent  of 
Asia,  little  more  than  five,  mile*  in  breadth,  through 
which  the  Cuidians  attempted  to  cut  a canal,  (Herod, 
i.  174  ) is  probably  opposite  to  Syme,  in  27°  43'  W., 
but  for  a solution  of  this  and  other  interesting  problems 
respecting  live  ancient  geography  of  the  gulf  of  Co*, 
reference  must  lie  made  to  the  survey  now  carried  on 
by  the  naval  officers  under  the  direction  of  Cuptain 
Graves,  whose  real  and  ability  have  already  cleared  up 
so  many  difficulties  previously  inexplicable. 

For  authorities,  sec  Rhodes,  and  Theocritus,  Jdyllia  ; 
Atheiucus,  ed.  Schweighwuser ; Ovidii  Opera;  Apol- 
lonii  Rhudii  Jrgonauttca;  Aurelius  Victor  ill  Hulorim 
August  rr  Seriptorrs;  ThcopUanis,  Chrantron ; Nice- 
phortt  Hint.  Ecclr.xtasttca ; Thtvenot,  Relation  dt  see 
V oyaget ; Memo)  ret  det  M its  ton*  dans  le  Levant. 


SPORADICAL,  Gr.  rvopacuoc,  from  rrup-nr, 
sparger*,  ditpergere,  to  spread,  to  disperse. 

For  the  application  to  disease.  See  the  Quotations. 

Thww  I call  uitfcrrurrrDt  or  tptiraJicA,  brcuuWf  they  happen  at 
nuy  tune  when  eyuiemlclt*  rage. 

SgJenkum-  Harit,  eh.  i.  p.  3. 

A tp-yrndicat  tibeasc  it,  what  in  a particular  teaaon  aflV-cU  bat 
ft  W pei/pD.  Arbtitknot. 

SPORENDONEMA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  named 
by  Desmnzieres  from  the  Greek  trropoc,  a seed,  u-toy, 
within,  and  rrjpa,  a thread,  it  belongs  to  the  class 
Cryptogamia.  and  order  Fungi.  Generic  character: 
s|Mindia  rather  large,  disposed  in  rows  within  the 
tubular  pellucid  flocci. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  two  known  British  species, 
& casei , crowing  on  old  cheese,  and  S.  m tracer,  growing 
on  dead  flies,  adhering  to  leaves,  ceilings,  &c. ; the  first 
is  in  ptilvjnate  red  tufts,  and  the  second  in  while  tufts. 

SPORLKRDERA.  in  Botany,  a name  given  by 
Hampe.  It  belongs  |o  the  class  Cryptogamia , and  order 
Mutei.  Generic  character : theca  closed ; calyptra  large, 
mil  re- formed  or  cumpanuhite  entire. 

A genus  nearly  allied  to  Phascum.  consisting  of  a 
tingle  known  species,  R.  Beynchiana , a native  of  North 
America,  near  Baltimore. 


SPOROBOLUS,  in  liotuny , a genus  no  called  by 
II.  Brown  from  the  Greek  eirupoc.  a seed,  and  ,i3a\.W, 
to  cad  forth , in  reference  to  the  seeds  being  free  from 
the  chatf.  It  belongs  to  the  cla*x  Triandria,  order 
DigyNUt,  and  the  natural  family  of  Gramineet.  Generic 
character : glumes  one-flowered,  two-valved.  awnless,  un- 
equal, the  outer  valve  the  smallest ; perianth  two-valved, 
nwuless,  acutish,  sessile,  beardless,  longer  than  the 
glume;  hypogy nous  scales  two ; stamens  two  or  three; 
styles  two ; stigmas  villous ; seed  obovate,  ventricose,  free, 
deciduous. 

A genus  separated  from  Agrottis,  consisting  of  above 
ten  species ; they  are  tropical  grasses,  scarcely  ever 
found  beyond  85°  latitude.  The  flowers  are  puniclcd, 
the  neck  ol  the  sheaths  bearded,  and  the  ligula 
obsolete. 

SPOROCHNOS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  sea-weeds, 
ro  called  by  Agardh  from  Ihe  Greek  arooa,  a seed,  and 
kooc,  wool,  on  account  of  the  receptacles  being  crowned 
y fascicles  of  pencilled  hairs.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
Cryptogamia,  aud  order  Algic.  Generic  character: 


* “N«W  called  St adA  I*  Xraha)  according  to lorar,”  m vs  M*  let  tut, 
(iii.  172.)  which  thaws  that  hts  hod  uu  good  aUhor.ty  tor  the  mo- 
dern name. 
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SPO-  Fronds  filiform,  cylindrical,  or  compressed.  eartilaci- 
nously  membranous ; fruit  a daviform,  aiticulated  thread, 
__  ' a^greifnted  and  radiating  into  scattered  warts,  or  c*ra- 
8PORT.  centrated  in  clavate  receptacles  which  are  crowned  by 
v-^y— fascicles  of  pencilled  hairs. 

A genus  separat'd  from  Fucit* , consisting  of  seven 
British  species;  they  are  olive-green  or  yellowish-brown 
plants,  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  and  sea-stiore. 

SPOROCYBE.  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Fries  from  the  Greek  < rropoc,  a teed,  and  a head, 

on  account  of  the  sporidia  being  in  a terminal  head.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  Cryptogamia, , and  order  Fungi. 
Generic  character ; sporidia  simple,  conglobated  into  a 
terminal  head  ; flocci  rather  fibrous. 


Of  this  genus  there  are  two  known  species;  they  are 
small  black  plants  growing  on  decayed  .stems  of  vegeta- 
bles. 

SPOROTRICHITM,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called 
by  Link  from  the  Greek  trtrv poc»  « seed,  and  0pe$,  a 
hair,  on  account  of  the  sporidia  growing  on  hair-like 
flocci.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Crypto  gamut , and  order 
Fungi.  Generic  character : flocci  erect  or  tufted,  at 
length  flaccid  and  decumbent,  branched,  septate,  uni- 
form ; sporidia  free,  simple,  at  first  interwoven  with  or 
covered  by  the  flocci,  at  length  scattered  over  them. 

There  are  seven  known  British  species  of  this  genus; 
they  grow  generally  on  decayed  vegetable  substances, 
and  they  arc  either  white,  blackish,  or  sulphur  coloured. 
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SPORT,  n.  Hickes  (Diet.  Islandicum,  p. 

Scout,  r.  8S)  1*1.  *pott\  ludibrium ; A.S. sport, 

Spo  rtful.  ludibrturn  ; Dutch  spot ; Ger.  *pot, 

Sfo'rtfully,  Indus,  tuevt;  Fr.  deport , disport, 
Sro'aTFULNEsa,  sport,  pastime,  recreation,  pleasure. 
Spo'ktingly,  [ Cotgravc.  It.  di*porto.  Skinner 
Spo'rtive,  f suggests  jucnmde  se  port  are  ; i.  e. 
Spo'rtivbly.  germ*,  to  bear  hirnaelf  pleasantly; 
Spo'rtiveness,  or,  »e.  a laboribm  deportare,  (j.  r.) 
Spo'rtless,  xubducere,  laboret  intcrmiltere,  in - 

Spo'rtling,  n.  terquiencere ; to  forbear,  to  with- 
Spo'rtsvan.  rintw  from,  to  intermit  labour  or 
toilsome  occupat ions ; becoming  according  to  this  latter 
suggestion  nearly  equivalent  to  the  verb  to  divert ; to 
turn  away,  to  withdraw  from  severe  study,  from  painful 
or  unp leasing  subjects;  and  then 

To  amuse,  to  cheer,  to  please ; mc.  with  ploy,  or  play- 
ful games  or  occupations ; to  play,  to  frolic,  to  joke  or 
jest;  to  be  playfully  gay,  joyous,  or  mirthful. 

Of  tlonth,  there  in  no  mao  ashamed,  but  we  take  it  as  for  a 
lsitghjmge  matter  and  a sporte. 

Sir  Thomas  Mere,  (fries,  fol,  102.  On  Stout  A. 
And  (this]  unfathered  lady  [Iul»1  could  sportfully  put  on  the 
Iiuu's  skin  upon  her  oaru  fair  shoulders,  and  play  with  ths  club 
with  her  own  delicate  hands. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  iiL  p.  Sill. 
He  got  out  of  the  river  and  shaking  off  the  water  (a*  great  men 
do  their  friends)  now  he  had  no  farther  cau*e  to  u»e  it,  rowceded 
himself  so,  as  the  ladies  lost  the  farther  maikiug  his  sportfulneu. 

Id.  lb.  book  u.  p.  246. 

And  upon  garlands  w*  am  aeL 
With  wreaths  and  posies  t porting. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium.  Symphal  6. 
Bids  time  leaue  these,  and  with  her  soueraigne  grace, 

Here  u.i  this  grasse-plot,  in  this  very  place 
To  come  and  >p*rt. 

Shahs/.eare,  The  Temped,  fol.  14. 
Sporting  the  lion  ramp’d,  and  in  his  paw 
Dandl'd  the  kid. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott , book  iv.  L 343. 
And.  them  before,  the  fry  of  children  yong 
Their  wnntca  sportei  and  childish  mirrh  did  play, 

Aa«l  to  the  maydens  sounding  tymbtvls  song 
In  wrll  attuned  notes  a ioyou*  lay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  L can.  12. 
Who  says  these  Romish  pageants  been  to  high 
To  be  the  scorne  of  sportful  poesy  ? 

Hail.  Satire  7.  book  if. 

When  sadness  dejects  roe,  either  I countermine  it  with  another 
sod  nr***,  or  I kindle  squibhs  about  me  again,  and  Hie  into  sport- 
r at  ness  t and  company. 

Donne.  Letter  to  Sir  H.  G.,  p.  25-8. 


For  the  question  you  them  put,  you  do  it  I suppose  but 
•portmyty. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  193.  Copy  of  Papers  patted  at 
Oxford. 

Sad  language  fits  tad  Luck**;  stuff'd  menacing*, 

The  angry  brow  ; the  sportive,  wanton  things ; 

And  the  severe,  speech  ever  serious. 

Ben  Jon  son,  Horace.  Art  of  P#tne, 

Om  of  thy  tressed  curls  there  falling  down. 

As  loth  to  be  imprison’d  in  thy  crown, 

1 saw  the  soft  air  sportively  to  take  it. 

And  into  strange  and  sundry  forms  to  make  it. 

Draytm.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  the  French  Queen. 

Shall  1 conclude  her  to  he  simple,  that  has  her  time  to  begin, 
or  refuse  sportheness  as  freely  as  1 have  ? 

Hatton.  Argler. 

Out  of  her  window  close  she  blushing  peeps ; 

Her  weeping  eyes  m pearled  dew  site  stops ; 

Casting  what  spmtleas  nights  she  ever  k*d. 

Fletcher.  Piscatory  Egtogne  7. 

And,  while  the  robes  imbibe  the  solar  ray. 

O'er  tbs  green  mead  the  sporting  virgins  play, 

Their  shining  veils  unbound.  Along  the  skies 
Tost,  and  retest,  the  hall  incessant  flies. 

They  sport,  they  feast ; Kausicaa  lifts  her  voire. 

And,  warbling  sweet,  makes  earth  and  heaven  rejoice. 

Pope.  Homer.  OJyney,  book  vi. 

In  areas  vary’d  with  mosaic  art. 

Some  whirl  the  disk,  and  * xm»  the  javelin  dart. 

Aside,  sequester'd  from  the  vast  resort, 

Aotinous  safe  spectator  of  tike  sport. 

Id.  Ib.  book  iv. 

When  t portful  coots  run  skipping  o’er  the  strand. 

Dryden.  I trgil.  Georyu  t.  book  i. 

Now  there  is  nothing  more  surprising  in  its  own  nature  than  to 
see  or  hear  a serious  thing  » 'port fully  represented,  and  dme’d  up 
in  an  aotick  and  ridiculous  disguise. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  part  ii.  ch.iii.  fol.  215. 

If  a history  so  circumstantiated  as  that  is,  shall  ho  rosolved 
into  fable  or  parable,  no  history  whatever  can  stund  soruro,  hut  a 
wide  door  will  be  opened  to  the  rovings  of  sportive  wit  or  wautun 
fancy. 

Hater  land.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  16.  Preface  to  Scripture  /'indicated. 

Where  the  linnets  sit  and  sing. 

Little  spar t tings  of  the  spring. 

SuiJt.  On  a Lady’s  Spaniel. 

Ye  days,  that  balmy  influence  shed. 

When  sweet  childhood,  ever  sprightly, 

In  paths  of  pleasure  sported  lightly. 

Whither,  ah  whither  ai*  ye  fled  ! 

Beattie.  Ode  to  Hope, 
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SPORT-  We  h*d  » pleatanl  day,  ami  the  creninx  brought  u*  all  on 
ING.  boatJ  ; trytmiluiiJ  rally  met  with  good  tpori. 

C't*k  l uyiigti,  vsl.  »u.  book  i-  eh.  hr.  p.  82. 

■ ■ — ■ So  ip—lrtt »« the  light 

Shot  through  tho  Ixiugha,  it  dance*  as  they  dance, 

Shadow  and  *un thine  intermingling  tjun-k, 

And  dark'umg,  and  enlight*umx  a*  the  leave* 

Play  wanton,  ir'ry  menu  nt,  cv'ry  spot. 

Cutrprr.  The  Tatk.  book  i. 

When  again  the  lambkin*  play. 

Pretty  tpurtiutg*  full  of  May. 

Philip.  To  Altai  GirierH. 

Gray  dawn  appear*;  Ihe  tporttma*  and  hio  train 
Spcckltt  the  bosom  of  the  distant  plain. 

Cweyer.  Progrttt  of  JSrrowr. 

Diriaioiu  Sportiso.  This  subject  may  he  conveniently  divided 
of  aubject.  into  the  several  head*  of  hunting,  coursing,  shooting, 
horse-racing,  and  angling,  all  but  the  latter  being  usually 
designated  liy  the  term  field-sports.  Hunting,  Cour- 
sino,  and  Angling  (see  those  Articles)  have  each  been 
separately  treated  of  in  this  work,  and  will  not  therefore 
form  any  part  of  the  present  notice.  The  sport  derived 
from  hawking  has  also  been  described  under  the  head 
Falconry-  We  shall  confine  our  attention  now  to  the 
terms  shooting  and  horse-racing,  adding,  however,  to 
our  observations  on  the  former  some  account  of  the 
alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Game  Laws 
since  the  publication  of  our  Article  tinder  that  title  in 
the  year  162H.  A few  wonts  will  also  be  subjoined  in 
reference  to  Skating,  which,  though  not  properly  a 
field. sport,  may  be  conveniently  introduced  as  one  of 
the  favourite  pastimes  of  the  English. 

Origin  of.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  enter  into  the  discus- 
sion whether  or  not  the  custom  of  shooting  or  projecting 
missiles  at  animals  and  birds  was  originally  resorted  to 
for  the  purposes  of  utility  or  recreation,  as  it  seems  very 
generally  admitted  that  the  procurement  of  food  mbs 
the  primary  motive  of  this,  as  it  undoubtedly  was  of  the 
practice  of  hunting  ; and  indeed  in  the  progress  of  our 
inquiries  we  shall  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  art  of 
fowling  seems  to  have  been  formerly  looked  upon  as  a 
mean  of  subsistence  rather  than  ns  an  amusement, 
although  in  our  own  time  its  original  object  bus  entirely 
given  place  to  its  charms  as  a sport,  combining  the  two- 
fold advantages  of  wholesome  exercise  and  the  display  of 
skill. 

The  bow.  The  usc  °f  the  bow  for  the  purposes  of  Sporting, 
whether  in  shooting  at  birds  or  deer,  prevailed  in  this 
country  as  early  as  the  Vllllh  Century,  a*  appears  by 
illuminatioiiR  in  manuscripts  of  that  date,  in  some  of 
which  the  sportsman  is  represented  as  accompanied  hy 
his  dog,  in  others  not;  and,  notwithstanding  the  intro- 
duction of  gunpowder  into  Europe,  which  is  said  by 
some  to  have  taken  place  in  the  XII  1th  and  by  others 
in  the  XlVth  Century,  the  bow,  as  a Sporting  instru- 
ment. was  certuiuly  not  entirety  disused  iu  the  XVI tli 
and  XVlIth 

Roger  A»-  Koger  Ascham,  In  his  work  entitled  Taxnphilu*, 
chain  1644.  which  was  written  in  1544,  but  not  published  until  1571, 
in  a humorous  description  of  the  various  uhsurdit  es  of 
position  into  which  some  archers  throw  themselves  when 
prac-ising  the  art,  observes.  " Another  draweth  his  shaft 
lowe  at  the  breast,  as  thoughe  he  would  shoot c at  a 
roving  marke . . . ; another  conrelh  down  ...  as  thoughe 
he  would  shoote  at  crowcs  ;**  and  Nichols,  iu  the  second 
volume  of  his  Progresttt,  states  th  it  when  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth visited  Lord  Monlacule  at  Cowdrey  in  Sussex, 


“ Iter  highness  tooke  horse  and  rode  into  the  park,  at  SPORT- 
cight  o’clocke  in  the  morning,  where  was  a delicate  Imwrc 
prepared,  under  the  which  were  her  highness  musi- 
cians  placed;  and  a cross-bow,  by  n nymph,  with  a 
sweet  song  was  delivered  into  her  hands,  to  shoote  at 
the  deere ; about  some  thirty  in  number  were  put  into 
a paddock,  of  which  number  she  killed  three  nr  four, 
the  Countess  of  Kildare  one;’*  and  Strutt, in  hi*  Sporta 
and  Pa.tlimeMt  p.  29,  in  observing  upon  the  various 
modes  of  fowling,  says,  “ there  may  also  be  added  bows 
and  arrows,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  guns  before 
they  were  invented  and  brought  to  perfection.  * 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  gun  and  its  description 
as  a fowling-piece  is  to  be  found  in  Gervase  Mntk- 
ham’s  book,  entitled  Hunger*!  Prevention,  or  the  whole  Hunger’* 
Arte  of  Fowling  by  Water  and  Land , alter  speaking  of  Prevention, 
several  modes  of  conducting  the  sport  by  **  nettes,  ,6*1* 
gunucs,"  &c.,  it  proceeds  1 " The  next  engine  to  these 

is  the  gun  or  fowling-piece,  which  is  a general!  engine,  The  guner 
and  may  serve  for  any  fowle,  great  or  little  whatsoever,  f“wbag- 
for  it  hath  no  respect  at  what  it  striketh,  being  within 
the  level  I : and  of  the  fowling-piece  you  shall  understand 
that  to  be  the  best  which  is  of  the  longest  barrel!,  us 
five  foote  and  a halfc,  or  six  foote,  and  the  bourc  indif- 
ferent, some  whal  under  Ilarqneliush,  for  these  hould 
the  best  charges,  and  carry  the  farthest  level  I,  which  is 
a principal!  thing  to  be  regarded ; for  fowle  sire’of  such 
a lickdl  and  connning  nature,  that  a man  shall  hardly 
get  within  any  indifferent  or  neare  station,  and  to  shoote 
out  of  levell  or  distance  were  to  shoote  against  the 
winde,  and  scarr-crow  like,  onely  to  affright  towle  with 
the  losse  of  lubour ; as  for  the  shape  or  manner  of  it,  'tis 
better  it  be  a ficr  locke  or  snaphaunce  than  a cockc  and 
tricker,  for  it  is  safer  and  better  fur  carriage,  readier  for 
use  and  kcepeslhe  powder  dryer  in  all  weathers,  whereas 
the  very  blowing  of  a coale  is  many  times  the  losse  of 
the  thing  aynied  at;  as  for  the  charge,  your  round  haile- 
sbot  or  drop-shot  is  better  than  the  single  or  doble 
bullet,  and  this  haile-shot  would  be  of  bignesse  according 
to  the  game  you  shoot  at,  which,  if  it  be  great  and 
large,  then  it  would  be  of  twenty  or  thirty  to  a charge, 
or  lease  as  the  piece  will  carry ; but  if  the  game  be  small 
then  it  would  be  of  fortic  or  three- score,  as  shall  seeme 
best  in  the  discretion  of  the  fowler;  Now  for  the  use  of 
this  Fowling-Piece,  it  is  either  for  land  or  water  what  is 
passable,  or  may  bee  waded,  as  whether  it  bee  in  Fenne, 
upon  Plash  or  Pits,  or  any  other  blank-water ; and 
herein  first  the  fowler  is  to  observe  the  finding  out  of 
his  game,  and  which  fowle  lyeth  fittest  for  his  purpose, 
at  no  time  striving  to  shoote  at  a single  fowle.  if  he  can 
by  any  means  compasse  more  within  his  levell ; then 
he  shall  seeke  as  neare  as  he  can  to  shoote  with  the. 
winde,  not  against  the  winde,  and  rather  side  waics  or 
behinde  the  fowle  than  full  in  their  faces,  then  hee  shall 
seeke  the  convenientest  shelter  hee  can  fiude,  as  either 
hedge,  banke,  tree,  or  any  other  shaddow  which  may 
hide  him  from  the  gaze  of  the  fowle,  for  they  ure  so 
fearefull  of  the  proportion,  visage,  or  motion  of  a man, 
that  upon  the  least  suspition  they  are  gone  in  a mo- 
ment, und  therefore  when  under  his  covert  or  pension 
he  is  gotten  within  his  levell  and  hath  the  winde  fit  and 
certaine.  then  hee  shall  make  cltoyce  of  his  marke,  which 
(as  before  I said)  would  in  no  wise  be  a single  fowle, 

Imving  more  within  your  levell,  hut  rather  the  longest 
and  largest  rauke  or  file  of  fowle  you  can  find,  for  since 
one  shoot  is  as  much  as  you  can  get  at  one  lime  and  in 
one  place,  it  is  mcctc  you  put  it  to  as  great  use  and 
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SPORT-  profit  o*  }oucan  possibly,  which  done  you  may  instantly 
ING.  and  speedily  disc  ban:,  and  then  send  forth  your  doggo 
to  fetch  what  you  have  stricken,  both  as  well  those  which 
are  slainc  out  right  as  those  which  are  hurl  and  may  tried ; 
and  being  so  as  you  cannot  your  strife  conveniently 
come  by  them  ; but  by  all  meanes  you  must  have  your 
dogge  in  such  true  obedience  that  hee  may  not  stirre 
from  your  heelcs,  or  let  so  much  as  his  shadow  be  per- 
ccaved,  till  you  have  shot  and  yourselfc  bid  him  goe,  for 
to  rush  fourth  too  soddenly  or  upon  the  first  fire  or  clap 
of  the  snaphnunce,  though  the  piece  goe  not  off,  (as 
many  mud  headed  curra  wil  doe,)  is  many  times  the 
losst  of  very  much  good  sport;  which  to  avoyd  sutler 
uol  your  dogge  to  stirre  till  you  bid  him  ; Thus  as  you 
doe  upon  these  blanke  waters,  so  you  shal  also  doe  upon 
the  brooks  and  greater  rivers,  where  if  you  have  not 
shelter  sufficient  by  reason  of  the  nakednesse  of  the 
ha  tikes  and  want  of  trees,  then  you  shall  creepe  upon 
your  hands  and  knees  under  the  bunkes,  and  lying  even 
fiat  upon  your  belly,  put  the  nose  of  your  piece  over  the 
hanke  and  so  take  your  levell ; for  a fowle  is  so  won- 
derfully fearful  of  a man,  that  albeit  a hawke  were  turn- 
ing over  her  to  keepe  her  in  awe  yet  upon  the  least 
shew  of  a man  shee  will  rise  and  trust  to  her  winges  and 
fortune.*'  In  many  parts  of  this  description  the  reader 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  present  practice  has 
little  varied,  as  he  will  see  when  he  comes  to  the  ob- 
servations on  wild  fowl  shooting. 

Anatomy  The  next  mention  of  the  gun,  as  referring  to  sporting, 
is  in  the  following  passage  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of 

jj-n/’  Melancholy,  published  in  lOM.  After  descanting  upon 

* the  pleasures  of  hawking  and  hunting,  he  proceeds, 

M Fowling  is  more  troublesome,  but  all  out  as  delight- 
some to  some  sorts  of  men,  be  it  with  guns,  lime,  nets, 
glades,  gi nnes,  strings,  baits,  pitfalls,  pipes,  calls, 
stawking-horsea,setLing-dogges,  coy-ducks.  Sic.  or  other- 
wise.” 


It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  only  direct  mention 
of  the  gun  as  an  instrument  of  sporting  is  in  the  elabo- 
rate description  given  above,  and  indeed  in  most  of  the 
treatises  upon  the  art  of  fowling  wc  find  that  the  mode 
of  proceeding  was  hy  any  of  the  modes  mentioned  by 
Jewell  for  Burton  rather  than  by  the  gun.  Thus,  in  the  JowcU 
Gentrie,  for  Gen  trie,  said  to  be  a reprint  in  1C  14  of  a former 
1614.  work,  but  very  materially  altered  from  it.  and  both  evi- 
dently compiled  from  the  Hook  of  St.  Album,  is  a foil 
account  of  how  to  trap,  lime,  and  otherwise  ensnare 
birds,  but  not  a word  either  of  the  bow  or  of  the  gun  ; 
and  the  earlier  work,  the  Hook  of  St.  Albans,  written 
Book  of  about  1481,  and  printed  soon  afterwards,  is  not  only 
8t^Albaas,  j,j|ent  with  aspect  to  the  gun,  but  no  expression  occurs 
referring  to  the  bow,  even  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  practice 
of  hunting;  a circumstance  the  more  observable,  as  in 
the  book  mentioned  by  Strutt,  as  having  been  composed 
Book  by  nearly  a century  before  by  the  master  of  the  game  to 
the  master  King  Henry  IV.,  and  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  Prince 
XVth^Cca-'  "Ta^e8  l**s  son»  vei7  fall  directions  are  contained,  as 
tury.  well  as  to  the  shooting  at  the  game  with  bows  as  fol- 
lowing them  with  dogs.  Mr.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pas- 
times, p.  15,  gives  the  substance  of  them  as  follows  : — 
44  When  the  King  shall  think  proper  to  hunt  the  hart  in 
the  parks  or  forests,  either  with  bows  or  greyhounds, 
the  master  of  the  game  and  the  park-keeper  or  the 
forester,  being  made  acquainted  with  his  pleasure,  shall 
see  that  every  thing  be  provided  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  wherein 
the  hunting  was  to  be  performed,  to  furnish  fit  stabling 
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for  the  King’s  horses,  and  carts  to  take  away  the  dead  SPORT- 
gaine.  The  hunters,  and  officers  under  the  forester, 
with  their  assistants,  were  commanded  to  erect  a suffi- 
cient  number  of  temporary  buildings  for  the  receptiou 
of  the  roynl  family  and  their  train  ; and,  if  I understand 
my  author  clearly,  these  buildings  are  directed  to  be 
covered  with  green  boughs,  to  answer  the  double  pur- 
pose of  shading  the  company  and  the  hounds  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  to  protect  them  from  any  inconve- 
nience in  case  of  foul  weather.  Early  in  the  morning, 
upon  the  day  appointed  for  the  sport,  the  master  of  the 
game,  with  the  officers  deputed  by  him,  ought  to  sec 
that  the  greyhounds  were  properly  placed,  and  the  |ier- 
son  nominated  to  blow  the  horn,  whose  office  was  to 
watch  what  kind  of  game  was  turned  out,  and,  by  the 
manner  of  winding  his  horn  signify  the  same  to  the 
company,  that  they  might  be  prepared  for  its  reception 
upon  its  quitting  the  cover.  Proper  persons  were  then 
to  be  appointed  at  different  parts  of  the  enclosure,  to 
keep  the  populace  at  due  distance.  The  yeoman  of  the 
King’s  bow,  and  the  grooms  of  his  tutored  greyhounds, 
had  in  charge  to  secure  the  King's  standing,  and  prevent 
any  noise  being  made  to  disturb  the  game  before  the 
arrival  of  his  Majesty.  When  the  royal  family  and  the 
nobility  were  conducted  to  the  places  appointed  for 
their  reception,  the  master  of  the  game,  or  his  lieutenant, 
sounded  three  long  mootes  for  the  uncoupling  of  the 
hurt  hounds.  The  game  was  then  driven  from  the 
cover,  and  turned  by  the  huntsman  and  the  hounds  so 
as  to  pass  by  the  stands  belonging  to  the  King  and  the 
Queen,  aud  such  of  the  nobility  as  were  permitted  to 
have  a share  in  the  pastime;  who  might  either  shoot 
at  them  with  their  bows,  or  pursue  them  with  the  grey- 
hounds at  their  pleasure.’* 

The  bow  certainly  appears,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Strutt, 

(p.  29,)  to  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  fowling, 
independent  of  its  application  as  an  assistance  in  hunt- 
ing ; for  he  says,  **  The  stalking-horse  originally  was  a 
horse  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  covered  with  trap- 
pings, so  as  to  conceal  the  sportsman  from  the  game  he 
intended  to  shoot  at.  It  was  particularly  useful  to  the 
Brcher  by  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  approaching 
the  birds  unseen  by  them,  so  near  that  his  arrows  might 
easily  reach  them  ; but  as  this  method  was  frequently 
inconvenient,  and  often  impracticable,  the  fowler  had 
recourse  toart,und  caused  u canvass  figure  to  be  stuffed, 
and  painted  like  an  horse  grazing,  but  sufficiently  light 
that  it  might  be  moved  at  pleasure  with  one  hand. 

These  deceptions  were  also  made  in  the  form  of  oxen, 
cows,  and  slags,  either  for  variety,  or  tor  conveniency 
sake.  In  the  inventory  of  tile  wardrobes  belonging  to 
King  Henry  VIII.,  we  frequently  find  the  allowance  of 
certain  quantities  of  stuff  for  the  purpose  of  making 
stalk  in  g-coals  and  stalking -hose  for  the  use  of  his  Ma- 
jesty.” For  the  general  description  of  the  stalking- 
horse  Mr.  Strutt  does  not  cite  any  authority,  and  there  _ >n , * 

• • - . , *.  , . %jr  . _ man  a Ac* 

is  no  mention  ot  the  horse  so  trained  in  the  Jewell  for  demir 
Gentrie,  nor  in  Gervase  Markham's  Gentleman's  Aca - IMS. 
drmie,  nor  his  Countrey  Contentments , the  former  c‘«in1n,y 
dated  1595,  the  latter  in  1615;  and  in  the  same 
authors  work,  entitled  How  to  Chuse , Ride , Train* ?,  if, is* 
and  Diet  both  Hunting  and  Running  Horse* , dated  How  to 
1599,  he  is  entirely  silent  on  this  subject.  But  ill  his  Chuse.  Ac. 
other  work  before  referred  to,  namely.  Hunger's  Prc- 
mention,  he  enters  fully  into  the  use  of  the  fowling-piece,  n„,g 
as  we  have  before  seen  ; and  in  the  following  passages  H^m, 
spiritedly,  though  quaintly,  describes  the  difficulties  of 
5 o 
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SPORT-  shooting  at  “ fowle,”  the  use  of  the  stalking  horse,  and 
1NG.  tjjf  value  of  a well-trained  dor.  Alluding  to  the  natural 
shelter?  for  the  fowler  mentioned  in  the  former  extract, 
he  observes : u Now  for  as  mueh  as  these  shelters  or 
coverts  are  after  a way  then  found,  that  Fowle  doe  many 
times  lye  so  furre  removed  within  the  water  that  unlesse 
a man  doe  goc  into  it  where  no  shelter  at  all  is,  more 
than  a roan  hringeth  with  him.  he  cannot  possibely  com- 
pasoe  a shootc ; so  that  of  necessity  a man  must  have 
some  moving  shaddow,  or  shelter  to  walke  by  him  ; in 
this  case  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  Stalking  Horse, 
which  <s  any  old  jade  tray  tied  up  for  that  use,  which, 
being  strip!  naked,  and  having  nothing  but  a string 
about  the  nealber  chappe,  of  two  or  three  yards  long©, 
will  gently,  and  as  you  have  occasion  to  urge  him,  walke 
up  and  dowue  in  the  water  which  way  you  will  have  him  ; 
flodding  and  eating  upon  the  gratae  or  other  stufle  that 
growe?  therein  ; and  then  being  hardy  and  stout  with- 
out taking  any  affriaht  at  the  report  of  the  piece,  you 
shall  shelter  yourselfe  and  your  piece  behind  his  fore 
shoulder,  bending  your  body  downe  low  by  his  side, 
and  keeping  his  body  still  full  Instweene  you  and  the 
Fowle;  Then  haveing  (as  was  before  shewed)  chosen 
your  inarke.  you  shall  take  your  levell  from  before  the 
fore  part  of  the  Horse,  shooting,  as  it  were,  between  the 
horses  neck  and  the  water,  which  is  more  safe  and 
surer  than  taking  the  levell  under  the  horses  belly,  and 
much  lesser  to  he  perceaved  ; the  shoulder  of  the  horse 
covering  the  body  of  the  man,  and  the  horses  leggee 
sliaddowing  the  legges  of  the  man  also ; and  as  thus 
you  stalk©  upon  the  great  blaiike  waters,  so  you  may 
stalke  also  along  the  hankea  of  brookes  or  great  rivers, 
by  little  and  little  winning  the  fowle  to  as  nearo  a sta- 
tion as  can  be  desired,  and  thus  you  may  doe  also  upon 
the  firme  ground,  whether  it  be  on  moor,  heath,  or  other 
rotten  earth,  or  else  upon  the  tvlthe  where  greet) e corne 
growetb;  or  generally,  in  any  other  haunt  where  fowle 
arc  accuatoraably  unde  lo  feede  or  abide.  And  as  you 
make  use  of  this  stalking-horse,  so  must  you  not  in  any 
wise  want  your  water-dugge,  for  he  is  as  usefull  at  this 
time  as  at  any  other,  nor  can  you  well  doe  any  thing 
without  him;  especially  if  it  be  upon  rivers  or  broad 
deepe  waters;  yet  you  should  have  him  at  such  obedi- 
ence that  whilst  you  are  stalking  you  may  leave  him 
with  your  baggrs,  sadle.  und  bridle,  and  other  need- 
ments, where  he  may  Ive  close,  and  never  stirre  till  you 
have  shot,  and  then  upon  the  leavi  gybbet  or  call  to 
come  running  unto  you,  and  to  fetch  foorth  what  you 
shall  kill,  which,  with  a small  practice,  he  will  doe  rea- 
dily and  willingly  alter  you  have  made  him  understand 
your  ininde,  for  they  are  creatures  of  wonderfull  greet 
capacity,  and  naturally  inclyned  to  the  sport,  so  that 
being  in  true  awe  there  is  nothing  which  they  wdl  not 
with  great  readiness©  perforate.  Now  forasmuch  as 
these  stalking-horses,  or  horses  to  stalke  withal),  are  not 
ever  in  readinesse,  and  at  the  best  aske  a good  expence 
of  Lime  to  be  brought  to  their  beet  perfection : as  also, 
in  that  every  poore  man  or  other  which  taketh  delight 
in  this  exercise,  is  either  not  master  of  any  hor«e,or  if  he 
had  one,  yet  wantelh  fit  meanes  to  keepe  him  : and  yet 
nevertheless*  this  practice  of  fowling  must  or  should 
be  the  greatest  part  of  his  maintenance,”  the  author 
proceeds  to  describe  that  artificial  ones  may  be  con- 
structed of  canvass,  either  stuffed  or  unstuffed,  in  the 
shape  of,  and  painted  to  imitate  the  colour  of  a horse, 
ox,  slag,  or  even  a hedge  or  bush,  though  it  must  lie  con- 
fessed that  the  specimens  or  patterns  afforded  by  the 


wood-cuts  accompanying  the  work  would  draw  largely  8PORT- 
on  the  credulity  of  the  animal  kingdom  if  the  fowler 
were  fortunate  enough  to  stalk  successfully  by  their 
means.  He  also  mentions  that  some  sportsmen  only 
use  the  imitation  of  the  head  of  some  animal  placed 
over  their  own,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  only  the 
human  face  that  is  so  alarming  to  the  fowl ; but  he  does 
not  recommend  such  a practice. 

At  what  precise  time  the  gun  came  into  general  use 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  game  it  is  now  unimportant 
further  to  inquire ; certain  it  is  that  in  no  great  lapse  of 
time  after  its  introduction  on  a small  scale  it  wholly  su- 
perseded, and  has  continued  to  exclude,  the  bow  as  an 
implement  of  sport.  Under  the  name  of  hand-gun  it  is  Hand- 
generally  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  gua*. 
in  the  early  part  of  the  XVIth  Century,  though  Grose, 
in  his  Military  Antiquities,  tol.  i.  p.  153,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Leland,  dates  that  event  as  occurring  in  1471. 

However  this  may  be,  it  seems  clear  from  the  testimony 
of  Gerva«e  Murkham  end  Burton,  that  in  the  early  part 
of  the  XVIIth  Century  guns  were  used  for  the  purpose 
of  sporting : and  Strutt,  p.  45,  referring  to  Oesta  dray- 
arum . which  was  printed  15B4,  makes  mention  that  at 
a still  antecedent  period  the  demy-hag  or  hag-butt  was 
used  to  shoot  at  birds  and  beasts. 

The  first  name  given  to  small  arms  was  harquebus?,  Names  of 
a word  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Italian  arco-  arm*. 
bousa,  or  bow  wiih  a hole,  and  they  have  been  succes- 
sively designated  horquebuss,  hackbut,  hand-gun,  match- 
lock, musket,  srmplace,  petriual,  firelock,  carabine  or 
carbine,  and  fowling-piece,  the  latter  a name  which,  we 
have  seen  from  Markham,  they  have  retained  from  1621 
to  the  present  day. 

Shooting,  in  sportsmanship,  is  understood  to  be  the  Shooting, 
killing  of  game  by  the  gun  with  or  without  the  help  of 
dogs.  Upon  this  head  we  shall  give  stieh  directions  as 
appear  most  important  to  be  observed  by  the  sportsman, 
and  add  a general  notice  of  the  several  kinds  of  shoot- 
ing, coupled  with  remarks  upon  the  use  of  the  detonating 
and  the  flint  gun-lock,  for  most  of  which  wc  shall  be 
indebted  to  the  able  work  of  that  veteran  and  experi- 
enced sportsman.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hawker,  in  whose 
Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen  the  tyro  may  And  all 
that  can  be  learned  from  books,  whilst  the  older  shooter 
may  have  his  opinions  confirmed  or  his  doubts  removed. 

If  the  shooter  be  a complete  novice,  first,  let  him  take  Rule*  for 
a gun  that  he  can  manage,  and  be  shown  how  to  put  it  beginner*, 
to  his  shoulder,  with  the  breach  and  sight  on  a level, 
and  make  himself  master  of  bringing  them  up  to  a 
wafer.  Then,  with  u wooden  or  bone  driver,  instead  of 
a flint,  or  any  thing  to  protect  the  lock  from  the  concus- 
sion, if  a detonaler,  let  him  practise  at  this  mark ; and 
when  lie  thinks  he  can  draw  his  trigger  without  flinch- 
ing he  may  present  the  gun  to  the  right  eye  of  any  per- 
son standing  opposite  to  him,  who  will  be  able  then  to 
see  at  once  if  he  is  master  of  his  first  lesson.  In  doing 
this  he  must  remember  that  the  moment  the  gun  is 
brought  up  lo  the  centre  of  the  object,  the  trigger  should 
be  pulled,  as  the  first  sight  is  always  unquestionably 
the  best.  Then  let  him  go  out  to  practise  at  a card  with 
powder  till  he  has  got  steady,  and  afierwards  let  his  gun 
be  loaded  occasionally  with  shot,  but  never  let  (he  lime 
of  this  addition  he  known  to  him.  and  the  idea  of  it 
being,  perhaps,  impossible  to  strike  his  object,  will 
remove  all  anxiety,  and  he  will  soon  become  perfectly 
collected.  The  intermediate  lesson  of  a few  shots  at 
small  birds,  may  be  given ; but  this  plan  throughout 
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must  he  adopted  at  game,  and  continued,  in  the  tint 
instance,  till  the  pupil  ha*  quite  divested  himself  of  all 
tremor  at  the  springing  of  a covey,  and  observed  in  the 
last,  till  most  of  his  charges  of  shot  have  proved  final  to 
llie  birds. 

The  beginner  should  keep  his  gun  moving  as  follows : 
— before  an  object  crossing ; full  high  for  a bird  rising 
up,  or  flying  away  very  low ; and  between  the  ears  of 
hares  and  rabbits  running  straight  away;  all  this,  of 
course,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  ; and  if  we  consider 
the  velocity  with  which  a bird  flies,  we  shall  rarely  err 
by  flring  when  at  fifty  yards  at  least  five  or  six  inches 
before  it.  As  the  barrels  of  double  guns  usually  shoot 
a liule  inwards  at  long  distances,  there  is  so  far  a pre- 
ference in  favour  of  the  right  barrel  for  an  object  cross- 
ing to  the  left,  and  pice  rer«x,  that  if  we  were  beating 
along  the  side  of  a hedge  it  would  be  best  to  keep  the 
barrel  next  to  it  in  a state  of  preparation.  Till  the  pupil 
ir  perfect  in  all  this  he  will  find  great  assistance  from 
the  sight,  which  be  should  have  precisely  on  the  intended 
point  when  be  Area  He  will  thus,  by  degree*,  attain 
the  art  of  killing  his  game  in  good  style,  which  is  to 
fix  his  eyes  on  the  object,  and  lire  the  moment  be  has 
brought  up  the  gun. 

As  to  distance,  it  should  be  observed  that  there  is  a 
material  difference  between  shooting  with  a detonater 
and  a flint  gun.  As  a detonater  goes  so  very  much 
quicker  than  u flint,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  firing  one, 
to  avoid  shooting  too  forward ; if  therefore  a detonater 
is  used  only  half  the  allowance  should  be  made,  that  is, 
where  the  sportsman  would  fire  six  inches  before  a bird 
with  a flint,  he  should  fire  only  three  with  a detonater, 
and  so  on.  This  rule  should  be  always  borne  in  mind 
when  distance  is  spoken  of  in  this  Article,  as  it  will 
always  lie  the  flint  gun  which  is  named.  With  regard 
to  the  distance  which  constitutes  a fair  shot,  there  is  no 
speaking  precisely,  but  as  far  as  it  can  lie  averaged,  if  a 
gun  be  held  straight,  a bird  should  scarcely  ever  escape 
at  forty  yards,  which  is  the  outside  of  point-blank  range, 
although,  at  fifty  yards,  the  chances  are  three  to  one  in 
favour  of  killing,  with  n good  aim  ; but  as  a gun  never 
shoots  twice  alike,  a bird  nt  this  distance  may  sometimes 
be  struck  with  three  or  four  shots,  aud  at  others  may 
escape  through  an  interval,  though  the  piece  be  never 
so  well  directed.  But,  if  a pellet  should  take  a bird  in 
a vital  part,  or  the  wing,  at  seventy  or  even  eighty  yards, 
it  would,  perhaps,  come  down,  though  the  probabilities 
are  against  the  bird  being  hit  at  all  at  that  distance. 
Birds  flying  straight  away  or  coming  to  you.  require  a 
much  harder  blow  titan  those  crossing  or  flying  directly 
over  your  head,  by  reason  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
they  are  partly  shielded  by  the  rump,  and,  in  the  second, 
the  feathers  are  apt,  at  long  distances,  to  glance  the 
shot. 

For  completing  the  study  of  shooting,  the  able  writer 
before  named  gives  the  following  directions.  In  killing 
snap-shots,  fix  your  eyes,  and  immediately  pitch  your 
gun  and  fire,  as  it  were,  along,  or  rather  over  the 
backs  of  the  birds.  Recollect  they  are  generally  rising, 
and  not  flying  forwards,  when  you  take  them  very  quick; 
and  that  as  the  birds  required  to  be  so  taken  arc  usually 
at  a distance,  an  elevation,  at  all  events,  can  do  no  harm. 
If  you  have  a double  gun,  always  contrive  as  much  as 
possible  to  get  cross  allots,  (which  yon  will  moat  likely 
do  by  waikiug  across,  or  beading  your  dug,  instead  of 
going,  like  a bungler,  directly  from  hum  to  the  game.) 
or  otherwise  your  second  barrel  buds,  by  flying  straight 


away  up  wind,  down  wind,  or,  in  short,  in  the  smoke,  BPOHT- 
rnav  sometimes  defy  the  best  shot  in  Europe.  Recollect 
further,  that,  as  birds  fly  across  you,  they  not  only  be- 
come  clear  of  the  smoke,  but  give  you  more  lime,  and 
present  to  your  charge  a more  vital  part. 

In  firing  at  random  distances,  where  birds  are  crossing  Random 
you  ul  the  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  yards,  the  average  distance*, 
of  good  shots  generally  present  not  more  than  half  a 
foot  before  them.  But  it  should  be  recollected,  that 
after  the  shot  has  been  driven  through  the  air  to  the 
point-blank  distance,  it  travels  so  much  slower,  that  the 
allowance  must  be  greatly  increased  ; and  that,  although 
a few  inches  may  be  sufficient  to  fire  before  a fair  cross 
shot,  yet  at  sixty  or  seventy  yards  1 shun  Id  fire  at  least 
two  or  three  feet  before  the  bird,  if  it  went  with  any 
velocity:  yes,  even  with  a detonater  I should  do  so  at 
this  distance.  In  shooting  by  guess  at  rabbit;*,  or  any 
thing  in  covert,  fire  at  least  a foot  or  two  before  the 
object,  because,  on  losing  sight  of  it,  your  hand  will  im- 
perceptibly obey  the  eye  in  coming  to  a short  of  check, 
by  which  you  will  invariably  shoot  a long  way  behind  it. 

In  waikiug  up  to  your  dogs,  in  turnips  or  high  stubble,  jggut, 
when  birds  ore  wild,  lift  your  legs  high  ; and  by  thus 
making  lej><*  noise,  you  will  get  twice  as  near  to  jour  game. 

In  an  open  country,  where  the  stubble  is  thin,  advance 
as  quiet  as  possible,  tread  light,  and  crouch  your  body 
as  low  as  you  can.  Why  does  a pointer  sometimes  get 
within  ten  yards,  when  the  birds  fly  up  from  the  shooter 
at  above  a hundred  ? Because  a dog  is  so  low  the 
birds  canuot  see  him,  and  rapidly  advances  on  them 
without  making  a noise. 

If  a dog  stands  at  a high  hedge,  go  yourself  on  the  Beating  a 
opposite  side,  and  let  your  servant  be  sent  where  the  hedge, 
dog  stands.  When  he  hears  you  arrive  opposite,  let 
him  call  to  yon,  and  when  you  are  ready  for  him  to  beat 
the  hedge,  give  a whistle,  because  a bird,  being  less 
alarmed  at  n whistle  than  a man’s  voice,  will  most  likely 
come  out  ou  your  side.  Some  people  heigh  the  dogs  in. 

This,  I need  not  tell  a sjtorlsman,  is  the  way  10  spoil 
them,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  staunch  on  such 
occasions. 

lu  boisterous  weather,  contrive,  as  much  as  you  can.  Weather, 
to  sport  on  the  windward  port  of  your  beat,  or  you  will 
drive  the  birds  away  from  your  own  property  to  where 
they  may  fall  a prey  to  other  shooters,  or  be  driven  into 
the  heart  of  another  manor  by  some  knowing  gume- 
keeper.  Many  old  sportsmen  will  not  beat  their  ground 
at  all  in  windy  weather.  This  I hold  to  be  bad,  for 
birds  run  a great  deal  when  it  blows  hard,  and  by  such 
means  often  run  out  of  bounds.  When  birds  are  young 
and  tame,  a windy  day  is  generally  the  ruin  of  good 
sport ; but  when  they  are  strung  and  wild,  the  most 
boisterous  weather  is  frequently  the  best  for  one  who 
shoots  quick  and  well,  as  the  birds  cannot  hear  so  far, 
and  will  often  lie  the  closer  for  the  sa '-t  of  shelter. 

Before  proceeding  with  a sketch  of  the  various  sorts  of  Trial  of 
game  usually  shot  at,  we  will  add  a few  remarks  upon  flint  cum 
the  relative  merits  of  the  flint  and  the  detonating  gun,  J«* 

and  an  ingenious  direction  for  trying  the  goodness  of  gun  l4,JL*ler** 
barrels.  That  a detonater  shoots  more  quickly  thou  a 
flint  gun  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  but  that  it  does  not 
shoot  so  strongly  is  obvious  from  the  following  experi- 
ments made  by  Colonel  Hawker: — 1st  Trial  of  a 17 
pounds  duck  gun  at  fifty  yards,  loaded  with  four  ounces  of 
B.  B.  shot  (containing  58  pellets  to  the  ounce,) and  rather 
more  than  an  equal  measure  of  fine  cylinder-powder,  at 
a sheet  of  paste-board,  and  twelve  sheets  of  thick  brown 
5 o 2 
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6PORT-  paper,  which  presented  a target  of  29  by  22  inches  in 
,NG*  size. 

With  Flint  Lock. 


In  the 

Through  the 
pasteboard  and 

first  sheet. 

the  twelfth 

Round  1 

54  ...  . 

sheet. 

. . 54 

2 

45  ...  . 

. . 41 

3 

38  ...  . 

. . 37 

- - ■ 

— 

Total  . 137 

132 

— 

— 

With  Detonating  Lock. 
In  the 

Through  the 
pastebuard  and 

first  sheet. 

tin?  twelfth 

Round  1 

36  ...  . 

sheet. 

. . 34 

2 

. . 40 

3 

. . 30 

— 

- 

Total  . 109 

104 

Majority  in 

favour  of  the  flint  in  the  aggregate  of  three 

rounds. 

In  the 

Through  the 

puiteboard  and 

first  sheet. 

the  twelfth 

With  flint  lock  ...  137  ...  . 

sheet. 

. . 132 

With  detonating  lock.  109  . . , , 

. . 104 

— — 

■ 

Majority  . 28 

28 

Second  Trial  of  a fourteen  gauge  double-barrelled  gun 
with  flints,  and  afterwards  with  cocks  and  hammers  put 
on,  with  which  was  used  the  detonating  powder. 

Flint*. 


RIGHT  BARREL, 

LEFT  BARREL. 

Sound. 

In  the 

Through 

the 

In  the 

Through 

the 

first  sheet. 

twelfth 

first  sheet. 

twelfth 

1 . 

. . 81  . . 

sheet. 
. 49 

110  . 

sheet. 
. . 62 

2 . 

. 121  . . 

. 61 

122  . 

. . 54 

3 . 

. 143  . . 

. 63 

98  . 

. . 40 

345 

173 

330 

156 

Deton 

RIGHT  BARREL. 

t alert. 

LEFT 

BARREL, 

Round. 

In  the 

Through 

the 

In  the 

Through 

first  sheet. 

twelfth 

first  sheet. 

twelfth 

1 . 

. . 89  . . 

sheet. 

. 31 

91  . 

sheet. 
. . 42 

2 . 

. . 69  . . 

. 40 

116  . 

. . 47 

3 . 

. . BO  . . 

. 29 

102  . 

. . 49 

238 

10O 

309 

138 

Majority  in  favour  of  flint  107 — 73 : 21 — 18. 


Trial  of  Take  out  the  breeching,  and  having  ascertained  that 
b*m:1**  the  barrel  is  free  from  flaw#  or  unsound  places,  fire 


about  a dozen  or  twenty  shots  at  a quire  of  the  thickest 
brown  paper,  by  which  will  be  known  to  a certainty  both 
the  strength  and  closeness  with  which  the  shot  is  driven. 

The  strongest  and  most  regular  shooting  gun  is  the  best, 
provided  it  does  not  throw  the  shot  so  thin  as  fora  bird 
to  escape  between  them.  Shot  fired  against  a plate  of 
iron,  white-washed  before  each  shot,  will  also  show  this, 
as  the  stronger  the  gun  shoots  the  flatter  the  pellets  are 
beat,  and  the  larger  therefore  the  dark  spots  will  appear 
on  the  white  surface. 

A barrel  may  be  pretty  good,  and  perfectly  safe,  and 
yet  not  able  to  bear  the  scientific  inspection  of  a first- 
rate  maker  or  judge,  that  is,  to  hold  the  barrel  up  to  the 
window,  and  gradually  raise  it  till  the  shade  from  above 
the  window  runs  along  its  surface,  by  which  inspection 
the  most  trifling  want  of  finish  will  be  easily  discovered. 

For  instance,  if  a barrel  really  good  be  examined  in  this 
manner,  the  shade  will  run  along  it  like  the  even  surface 
on  a flow  of  smooth  water,  but  if  it  be  finished  by  an 
inferior  hand,  the  iron  will  appear  all  in  bumps,  as  if 
that  flow  of  water  was  agitated  by  wind.  To  inspect 
the  inside  of  a barrel,  raise  it  in  like  manner,  and  if  the 
stream  of  shade,  as  it  were,  flows  true  and  steady,  the 
boring  may  be  considered  straight,  and  free  from  any 
palpable  defect. 

It  is  u common  practice  with  young,  and  sometimes  Putrid** 
even  with  old  sportsmen,  to  go  out  at  break  of  day,  but  shooting, 
as  the  birds  at  this  time  are  on  their  teed  they  seldom  lie 
well.  When  sprung  from  the  run  they  are  pretty  sure 
to  take  wing  together,  and  being  once  disturbed  in  this 
state,  it  becomes  afterwards  much  more  difficult  to  dis- 
perse them  (hun  if  they  had  been  left  quiet  till  the  dew 
had  dried  on  the  stubble.  Secondly,  the  sportsman 
throws  off  with  long  shots  instead  of  fair  ones.  From 
about  three  till  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon , in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  is  the  time  at  which  all  the  best  shots 
are  to  be  got.  The  birds  ore  then  scattered  and  driven 
to  the  low  grounds  and  meadows,  where,  with  steady 
dogs,  they  may  be  found,  one  or  two  ut  a time,  and 
kicked  up  as  fast  as  the  gun  can  be  loaded  and  fired. 

The  first  object  to  be  attended  to  is,  to  have  good 
markers,  judiciously  placed,  and  then  to  disperse  the 
birds ; the  best  way  to  do  which,  is  to  head  the  dogs,  by 
taking  an  extensive  circle.  The  second  is,  to  make  no 
more  noise  than  what  cannot  absolutely  lie  avoided,  by 
doing  as  much  by  signal  and  whistling,  and  as  little  by 
hallooing  as  possible.  Thirdly,  to  go  first  on  hills  to 
find,  and  drive  down  from  them,  the  birds,  and  then  in 
vales  to  kill  them.  Fourthly,  when  distressed  for  par- 
tridges in  a scarce  country,  at  the  end  of  a season,  to 
take  a horse  and  gallop  from  one  turnip  field  to  another, 
instead  of  regularly  slaving  after  inaccessible  coveys. 

After  a storm,  os  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry,  or  the  next 
day,  birds  will  lie  in  a calm  ; and  after  a calm  they  will 
lie  in  windy  weather.  They  ore  frequently  as  much  on 
the  listen  as  on  the  watch,  and  this  is  why,  towards  the 
end  of  the  season,  the  sportsman  sometimes  does  best  in 
boisterous  weather.  A young  marker  should  always  be  Marker, 
told  that  he  must  carry  his  eyes  well  forward  when  a 
covey  of  birds  begin  to  skim  in  their  flight,  and  consider, 
that  as  they  may  continue  doing  so  for  a field  or  two,  he 
cannot  safely  say  that  he  has  marked  them  down  till  he 
has  seen  them  stop  and  flap  their  wings,  which  all  game 
must  do,  before  they  can  alight  on  the  ground. 

As  to  the  proper  period  of  the  day  lor  shooting  grouse.  Grouse 
similar  observations  apply  as  those  relating  to  the  par-  duwUug. 
tridge.  The  chief  difficulty  to  be  guarded  against,  is  tl»e 
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SPORT-  manoeuvre  of  (he  old  cock,  who  runs  cackling  forward, 
ING.  in  order  to  lead  the  shooter  away  from  the  brood.  A 
''■‘■"V**"'  dog  who  has  been  used  to  the  sport  will  sometimes  head 
him,  and  be  loo  cunning  for  him*  or  at  all  events  will 
not  suffer  him  to  prevent  the  sportsman  from  getting  a 
good  shot  at  the  rest  of  the  pack.  To  find  muir-game 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  as  many  pointers  or 
sellers  as  can  be  got  to  hunt  steadily  together  should  be 
taken.  To  kill  them,  wlten  found  and  marked  down, 
all  but  one  staunch  dog  should  be  taken  up.  For  shooting 
grouse,  a fine  sunshiny  day  should  be  selected,  from 
about  eight  till  five  o’clock  in  August  or  September,  and 
from  about  eleven  until  three  o’clock  at  the  latter  period  of 
the  season,  as  they  are  then  extremely  wild,  and  will  only 
lie  tolerably  during  the  few  hours  which  are  favoured  by 
a warm  sun.  Unless  the  weather  is  very  fine,  they  will 
run  and  get  up  four  hundred  yards  before  the  shooter, 
in  which  case  one  person  should  take  an  immense  circle, 
so  as  to  head  them,  while  the  other  remains  behind,  to 
press  them  forward  when  he  is  ready.  Grouse  take  a 
harder  blow  than  partridges,  and  do  not  fly  quite  so 
regular  and  steady.  Scotland  is  the  best  place  for  this 
sport,  as  the  heather  there  being  much  higher,  they  will 
lie  closer  than  in  Yorkshire  and  the  other  moors  of 


Black 

pun* 

aluKibag. 


PheMdut 

shunting. 


England  ; add  to  which,  the  sport  there  has,  in  many 
parts,  the  pleasing  addition  of  black-cock  and  ptarmigan 
shooting. 

Black  game,  or  black  grouse,  rise  somewhat  like 
young  pheasants.  At  the  commencement  of  the  season 
they  lie  in  the  borders  of  Hants  and  Dorset  tolerably 
well,  and  particularly  if  the  weather  is  so  hot  as  to  drive 
them  dowu  to  the  bogs.  The  grey  hen  generally 
remains  with  the  pack,  which  seldom  consists  of  more 
than  five  or  six  birds.  Nine  or  ten  is  considered  a very 
large  pack,  except  in  winter,  when  the  cock  birds  all 
congregate  together  in  one  flock,  and  in  general  defy 
every  kind  of  lair  shooting.  The  keeper’s  only  chance 
is  to  keep  concealed  for  their  flight,  as  a black  cock, 
although  one  of  the  wildest  birds  in  existence,  will, 
when  once  on  the  wing,  seldom  break  his  course  or 
raise  his  fligbt,  let  what  will  intercept  him.  The  old 
cock  birds,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  arc  very 
difficult  of  access,  as,  on  being  approached,  they  keep 
running  forward  instead  of  remaining  with  the  pack. 

For  shooting  pheasants,  it  often  becomes  necessary  (o 
start  very  early  in  the  morning,  as  they  are  apt  to  lie 
during  the  day  in  high  covert,  where  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  shoot  them  till  the  leaf  has  fallen  from  the  trees. 


We  cau  never  be  at  a loss  in  knowing  where  to  go  for 
pheasants,  as  we  have  only  to  send  some  one  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  from  the  last  hour  before  sunset,  to  watch 
the  different  barley  or  oat  stubbles  of  a woodland  country, 
and  in  these  will  be  regularly  displayed  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  neighbouring  coverts.  It  then  remains  to 
be  chosen  which  woods  are  the  best  calculated  to  shoot 


in ; and  when  we  begin  beuting  them,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered to  draw  the  springs,  so  as  to  intercept  the  birds 
from  the  old  wood.  If  the  coverts  are  wef,  the  hedge- 
rows will  be  an  excellent  beginning,  provided  care  is 
taken  to  get  between  the  birds  and  their  places  of 
security.  If  pheasants,  when  feeding,  are  approached 
by  a man,  they  generally  run  into  covert,  but  if  they 
see  a dog,  they  are  apt  to  fly  up.  For  one  alone  to  get 
shots  in  a thick  underwood,  a brace  or  two  of  very  well 
broke  spaniels  would  be  the  best.  But  a sportsman 
with  a very  high-couraged  old  pointer,  who  would  keep 
near  him,  and  on  being  told  would  break  his  point,  and 


dash  in  and  put  the  pheasants  to  flight  before  they  could  SPORT- 
run  out  of  shot,  would  probably  be  still  more  successful.  ^G. 
This  office  may  also  be  peiformed  by  a Newfoundland 
dog  ; but  as  first  getting  a point  would  direct  the  shooter 
where  to  place  himself  for  a fair  shot,  the  Newfoundland 
dog  would  always  do  best  kept  close  to  his  heels,  and 
only  made  use  of  to  assist  in  this,  and  particularly  for 
bringing  the  game;  as  we  rarely  see  a pointer,  how- 
ever expert  in  fetching  his  birds  that  can  follow  and 
find  the  wounded  ones  half  so  well  as  the  real  St.  John’s 
Newfoundland  dog.  It  should  of  course  be  recollected, 
that  the  pointer  kept  for  this  purpose  should  never  be 
taken  with  regular  broke  doits. 

The  pursuit  of  woodcocks  with  good  spaniels  may  be  Cock 
termed  the  fox-hunting  of  shooting.  In  u country  where  ‘hooting, 
cocks  arc  scarce,  the  shooter  should  he  sure  to  put  a 
marker  in  n tree  before  he  attempts  to  flush  one  a second 
time  ; and  when  he  has  marked  down  a cock,  he  should 
remember  how  very  apt  he  is  to  run,  instead  of  rising 
from  the  spot  in  which  he  may  have  seen  him  drop.  If 
a cock  flies  away,  and  continues  to  rise  wild,  the  shooter 
should  go  safely  beyond  where  the  bird  may  have  last 
dropped,  and  then  back  again  to  beat  for  him.  (leaving 
some  one  to  make  a noise  on  the  side  where  !>e  has 
before  advanced  on  him,)  and  he  will  then  most  likely 
lie  close,  or  fly  towards  the  gun.  If  this  will  not  do,  the 
sportsman  should  lake  his  station  quietly  to  windward, 
as  cocks  generally  fly  against  the  wind,  and  give  a 
whistle  when  he  is  ready,  and  let  the  other  person  then 
draw  on  and  flush  him.  His  cry  of  **  Mark !”  will  assist 
in  frightening  and  driving  the  cock  forward,  and  be  a 
signal  for  preparation. 

For  this  sport  a warm  windy  day  is  best,  as  snipes  Snipe 
then  usually  lie  better,  and  on  being  sprung,  hang  •footing’ 
against  the  wind,  and  become  a good  mark.  Should 
there  have  been  much  rain,  time  should  he  allowed  for 
the  wind  to  dry  the  rushes  a little  before  the  shooter 
begins  to  beat  the  best  ground,  as  the  snipes  may  not 
lie  well.  Although  these  birds  frequent  wet  places,  yet 
the  very  spot  on  which  they  ait  requires  to  be  dry  to 
their  breasts  in  order  to  make  them  sit  dose,  or,  in  other 
words,  lie  well.  If  they  spring  from  nearly  under  the 
feet,  he  should  remain  perfectly  unconcerned  until  they 
have  done  twisting,  and  then  bring  up  his  gun  and  fire ; 
but  if  be  presents  it  in  haste,  they  so  lease  and  flurry, 
that  he  is  apt  to  become  nervous,  and  cannot  bring  the 
gun  up  to  a proper  aim.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  they 
rise  at  a moderate  distance,  he  should  Arc  instantly  and 
bring  them  down  before  they  begin  their  evolutions. 

When  they  cross,  he  should  be  sure  to  fire  well  forward, 
and  in  springing  them  should  always  contrive  to  get  to 
windward  of  them,  by  which  he  will  be  more  likely  to 
prevent  their  moving,  and  seldom  fail  to  get  across  shot, 
in  taking  which  a young  sportsman  is  not  so  liable  to  be 
confused  by  their  twisting.  To  kill  snipes,  the  shooter 
should  first  go  silently  down  wind  to  walk  up  the  wilder 
ones,  afterwards  let  go  on  old  pointer  up  wind  to  find 
those  which  may  have  lain  so  close  as  to  allow  him  to 
pass,  and  before  he  springs  them  take  care  to  make  a 
circle  and  head  his  dog.  He  should  look  always  for 
snipes  in  places  which  are  not  frozen.  The  worst 
time  for  shooting  them  is  in  a white  frost,  as  they 
generally  take  to  the  uplands,  or  get  into  some  rivulet, 
in  small  whisps  or  flocks,  and  spring  up  all  together,  in- 
stead of  being  well  dispersed,  and  thereby  affording  a 
number  nf  shots,  as  they  do  in  boisterous  weather.  But 
after  a frost  has  brought  the  snipes  into  the  country, 
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SPORT-  they  yield  good  sport  on  the  first  open  windy  day  that 
ING.  follows  When  once  found,  snipes  should  never  be  left, 
as  they  may  disappear  in  a single  night. 

Sometimes  a peculiar  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the 
inconvenience  of  the  place  from  which  the  sportsman  is 
obliged  to  fire,  sometimes  being  up  lu  his  knees  in  a 
rapid  stream,  at  others  tottering  on  a quagmire,  or  hav- 
ing to  pull  his  leg  out  of  stiff  bog  at  every  step,  whilst 
ilie  snipes  ore  getting  up  so  fast  us  to  require  the  quick- 
est shooting.  In  this  cave  be  should  go  us  quiet  as 
possible  till  he  is  firm  on  his  legs ; and  he  should  at  all 
times  walk  slow  in  treading  on  a bog,  be-cuuse  if  he  step 
too  fast,  he  is  neither  so  steady  nor  so  ready  to  stop  and 
fire,  and  of  course  more  liable  to  stumble  on  the  spring- 
ing of  a snipe. 

Wild  fowl  in  following  wild  fowl,  it  is  easier  to  get  within  twenty 
shooting  on  yards  of  them  by  going  to  leeward,  than  a hundred  and 
the  c<mt,  jj-  directly  to  windward,  bo  very  ucutc  is  their  sense 
Wigeon.  of  smelling.  The  best  time,  therefore,  to  have  sport 
with  a canoe  and  a shoulder  gun,  (provided  it  be  low 
water,  nr  half  ebb,  while  the  shooter  is  hid  in  the  creeks,) 
is  in  clear,  frosty,  moonlight  nights,  when  the  wind 
hnp;»eiis  to  blow  towards  him  as  he  faces  the  moon.  It 
is  then  impossible  for  the  wild  fow  1 to  smell  him,  and 
he  may,  by  getting  them  directly  under  the  light,  have 
the  roost  accurate  outline  of  every  bird,  and  even  dis- 
tinctly see  them  walking  about  at  a much  greater  distance 
than  a gun  could  do  execution.  From  thus  being  on 
the  shining  mud  hanks  they  appear  quite  block,  except 
some  of  the  old  cock  wigeon,  on  the  wings  of  which  the 
while  is  often  plainly  to  be  seen.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  nothing  can  be  done  without  a bright 
moon.  So  far  from  it,  that  some  old  bauds  prefer  but 
little  moon,  even  for  the  mud,  where,  by  constant  habit, 
they  can  easily  distinguish  the  black  phalanxes  of  wigeon 
from  the  shades  on  the  places  they  frequent,  and  parti- 
cularly if  they  are  feeding  among  the  puddles  which 
have  been  left  by  the  tide.  In  this  pursuit,  and  when 
not  favoured  by  the  best  of  light,  the  inexperienced 
shooter  should  take  care  to  usee  r In  in  that  the  black  patch 
to  be  seen  is  a flock  of  birds,  which  be  will  do  by  observ- 
ing the  occasional  change  of  feature  in  the  outside  of  it. 
Also,  on  approaching  them,  lie  should  he  careful  that 
their  enormous  masses  aud  tremendous  noise  do  not 
deceive  him  in  the  distance,  and  tempt  him  to  fire  out 
of  shot ; and  thirdly,  not  to  he  too  eager  in  getting  his 
dead  birds,  os  it  sometimes  happens,  in  hard  weather, 
that  the  remainder  of  the  flock  will  again  pitch  down 
among  them,  particularly  if  some  of  the  younger  birds 
have  been  winged,  which  have  not  the  cunning  to  make 
off  for  a creek  like  the  old  ones.  In  this  cone  a reserved 
gun  would  probably  more  than  double  the  produce 
of  the  first  shot.  It  stiould  be  understood  that  this  night 
•booling  is  chiefly  at  the  wigeon,  as  the  geese,  or  late 
years,  since  there  have  been  so  many  shooters,  have 
seldom  ventured  much  in  harhour  by  night,  except  some- 
times at  high  spring  tides,  with  a full  moon  ; and  the 
greater  part  of  the  ducks,  teal,  dunbirds,  aud  such  like, 
repair  iulnnd  to  the  ponds  and  frevh  springs,  unless 
driven  to  the  salt 4*  feeding  ground"  by  severe  frost.  A 
company  of  wigeon,  when  first  collecting,  may  be  beard 
at  an  immense  distance,  by  tlie  whistling  of  the  cocks 
aud  purring  noise  of  the  bens;  but  when  they  are 
quietly  settled,  and  busy  at  feed,  the  motion  of  their 
bills,  which  in  similar  to  that  of  tame  ducks,  may  be 
heard.  They  are  never  so  readily  disturbed  by  hearing 
as  by  smelling  or  seeing,  in  both  of  which  they  are  very 


quick,  though  in  tlie  latter  leas  ko  titan  many  other  birds.  SPOKT- 
bra  pheasants  and  teal  are  sometimes  with  them.  1NG. 

If  there  should  not  be  sufficient  water  for  the  shooter  1 

to  approach  tin;  birds,  he  may  either  put  his  canoe  into 
a creek  or  drain  and  wait  until  the  return  of  tiie  tide, 
with  which  he  may  gradually  approach  them  os  tlie 
water  flows,  or  if  that  be  too  long  a time  to  wait,  he  may 
go  and  return  when  (tie  tide  has  risen  to  within  one  or 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  birds.  Here,  unless  disturbed, 
they  will  remain  as  long  as  the  tide  allows  them  space 
to  aland  on,  and  as  the  mud  begins  to  disappear,  will 
concentrate  themselves  on  the  Last  uncovered  spot,  where, 
as  soon  as  the  water  begins  to  whiten  the.  mud,  thou- 
sands may  be  seen  literally  wedged  among  one  another, 
and  from  whence  they  are  so  unwilling  to  fly,  that  they 
will  seldom  stir  till  the  water  actually  sets  them  afloat. 

With  proper  management,  therefore,  the  shooter  has  nt 
this  time  every  chance  of  approechiug  them.  To  do 
this  the  punt  must  be  kept  well  fore  aud  aft,  he  must  lie 
down  in  her  as  close  as  having  to  push  or  paddle  her 
will  admit  of;  hut  he  must  not  advance  on  the  birds 
until  he  has  just  sufficient  water  to  carry  up  the  punt. 

He  must  then  work  up  to  ihem,  and  be  careful  all  tlie 
time  to  guard  against  any  sudden  motion.  By  attend- 
ing to  tliis,  and  having  every  thing  white,  (except  in 
moonlight,  when  a drab  or  canvass  colour  will  he  less 
glaring,)  he  may  safely  approach  the  unsuspecting  mass 
of  fowl,  which  will  at  first  appear  like  the  indistinct  view 
of  iui  island,  and  on  getting  near,  it  will  look  more  and 
more  black,  till  at  bust  the  shape  of  the  outside  birds 
may  be  plainly  distinguished.  Now,  unless  some 
straggling  bird  should  give  the  alarm,  or  tlie  moon 
should  suddenly  shine  forth  and  discover  him  to  the 
flock,  the  shooter  may  open  his  fire  upon  them,  and 
with  a pound  of  the  smallest  duck  shat  may  perhaps 
secure  as  many  os  50  or  60  wild  fowl,  as  fast  us  he,  his 
boatman  and  dog,  can  collect  them.  Having  thus  suc- 
ceeded, he  must  beware  not  to  lei  his  eagerness  be  the 
means  of  endangering  his  personal  safety.  Many  have 
lust  their  lives  by  both  having  quilted  the  boat,  which 
may  soon  drift  away.  One  should  go  out  for  the  birds, 
taking  with  him  the  setting  pole  with  which  lie  may  piu 
down  the  wounded  birds,  whilst  the  other  keeps  as  close 
to  him  as  poasible  iu  the  boat,  rowing  or  pushing  with 
an  oar,  with  which  he  may  occasionally  assist  in  killing 
the  crippled  birds  that  are  afloat.  This  opportunity  of 
shooting  wigeon  may  be  also  taken  by  going  out  when 
tlie  evening  is  not  too  light,  at  high  water,  and  keeping 
at  a distance  till  the  tide  begins  to  leave  the  mud,  in  and 
round  the  first  appearing  part  of  which  the  birds  will 
probably  collect.  There  is  no  time  of  tide  at  which 
birds  arc  bo  easily  approached  as  at  what  is  called 
“ the  ground  ebb,”  because  the  receding  tide  make*  the 
shallows,  on  which  they  stand  or  swim,  appear  so  white, 
that  the  birds  are  easily  distinguished,  and  causes  a 
sufficient  ripple  on  the  deep  water  to  give  it  at  all  times 
rather  a darker  colour.  Thus  the  gunner  has  tlie 
odvantageof  catching  his  birds  in  the  white  water,  while 
the  birds  have  the  disadvantage  of  his  advance  from  the 
dark  water,  by  which  means  we  calculate  that  it  is 
easier  to  get  within  fifty  yards  at  the  ebb  than  within 
aevenly  yards  upon  the  flood.  Night  shooting  is  now 
alluded  to,  for  by  day  it  is  very  rare  to  gel  so  ucar,  par- 
ticularly with  a large  com  puny  of  birds.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that,  excepting  in  a glaring 
moon  and  sun,  it  is  impossible  fur  the  gunner  to  have 
his  punt  and  Ida  dress  too  white  for  calm  water. 
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SPORT-  Ruin  at  to  Weather,  Time , mid  Sound. — W katiikii. 
iN'Ct.  for  shooting  in  the  nta,  tog,  or  snow,  or  other  hazy 
Weather^  ' weather  is  bad,  though  in  the  fens  and  marshes  jt  in 
tim*.  &bd  sometime*  the  best  weuthcr.  Bright  starlight,  if  it  he 
*ound.  so  about  the  horizon,  a*  well  as  over  head,  is  the  very 
beat  of  all  tim«  for  getting  at  bird*,  as  the  tide  flows 
over  the  mod,  particularly  if  there  is  a little  breexe, 
without  wind  enough  to  blacken  the  shallow  water. 
If  a cold  black  frost,  so  much  the  better.  Evert  in 
moonlight,  wigeon  are  easier  approached  than  in  hazy 
weather.  In  white  frosts  thry  are  often  re*lless,  and  in 
rain  they  are  constantly  flying  and  pitching.  In  very 
dark  weather  they  are  suspicious  and  more  on  the 
watch  than  in  starlight ; but  if  the  wind  blows  fresh 
enough  to  drown  the  noise  of  a launching-punt,  some 
heavy  shots  may  now  and  then  be  made  by  sweeping 
the  surface  of  the  mud  to  the  sound  of  where  the  flock 
is  walking  und  feeding.  In  mild  weather  wigeon  are 
generally  scattered  about  till  after  midnight,  unless  they 
become  concentrated  by  the  flow  of  the  surrounding 
tide.  But  in  cold  weather  they  sit  thick  together.  Thu 
first  night  or  two  of  thaw,  after  a sharp  frost,  ia  the  best 
opportunity  for  this  sport. — Time.  If  wigeon  are  left  till 
just  before  daybreak,  so  much  the  better,  though  the 
best  of  all  shots  is  when  the  bird*  are  together,  before 
the  tide  flow*  high.  But  shooting  at  them  when  actu- 
ally afloat  is  not  so  well ; they  are  then  more  scattered, 
their  feather*  are  not  so  open,  and  shooting  then  ia  apt 
to  make  them  forsake  their  feeding  ground. — Bound. 
The  thicker  the  weather,  the  more  silent  the  wigeon 
when  pitched.  A shrill  clear  pipe  denote*  a aingle  cock 
wigeon,  ns  does  a long  loud  “ purr*'*  a hen ; hut  when 
the  call  of  the  cock  is  one  short  soft  note,  and  not  so 
often  repeated,  the  gunner  may  expect  to  find  a com- 
pany. If  so,  the  birds  will  probably  soon  be  heard  •*  in 
a charm,"  that  is,  in  full  concert,  at  which  time  they  are 
unobservant,  so  that  be  should  then  approach,  and  stop 
from  time  to  tune  as  the  birds  cease,  when,  by  advancing 
in  this  manner,  he  may,  if  it  be  starlight,  generally  get 
near  enough  fora  good  shot.  When  birds  are  about 
one  hundred  yards  off,  or  much  further,  in  very  calm 
weather,  they  may  be  heard  feeding;  the  noise  of  which, 
at  this  distance,  is  like  the  falling  of  n little  water,  and  is 
often  mistaken  for  it  at  ebb  tide. 

We  liave  now  very  copiously  gone  through  the  several 
most  varying  modes  of  shooting,  and  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  remark,  that  all  game  destroyed  by  the  gun  are 
Sporting  bagged  by  one  or  other  of  them.  We  shall  now,  upon 
bml*  .mil  this  branch  of  the  subject,  merely  add  an  alphabetical  list 
animal*,  of  {hose  animals  ami  birds  which  in  this  country  are 
generally  considered  os  sporting  birds  and  animals,  or 
those  which  are  shot  at  for  diversion  or  practice.  They 
are  as  follow*  .* — Bitterns,  Bustards,  Cools,  Cormorants, 
Curlew*,  Deer,  v«t.  fallow-deer,  red-deer  or  slag,  and  roe- 
buck, Divers,  vis.  ducking-duck,  black -duck,  burrough 
duck  or  sheldrake,  common  wild  duck,  eider  duck,  ferru- 
ginous, golden  eyre,  grey,  lung  tailed,  inonlion.  pio- 
i ailed  sea  pheasant  or  cracker,  gooop<  shoveller  orlvnd 
billed,  in  lied,  and  velvet  or  double  wmlcr  ducks,  Duabifd 
or  great  headed  wigeon,  Fieldfare,  Gan  net  or  solan  goose, 
(iarganey.  Geese,  viz.  bean,  bemaele,  brent,  common 
wild  goose,  Egyptian,  red- breasted  Siberian,  nnd  white 
fronted  or  laughing,  God  wits.  Grebes,  Grouse,  black 
grouse  or  black  cock,  red  and  white  grouse.  Guinea  fowl 
or  pearled  hen,  Gulin,  Harrs,  Herons  or  heron siiaws. 
Knots,  kimtes,  or  knout*,  Landrails  Common  water  Tads, 
and  spotted  water  rails.  Lurks,  Ox  birds,  I’urrtv  or  stint*, 


Partridges,  and  red-legged  partridges,  Pheasants,  viz.  SPORT- 
eoinmou.  golden,  silver  or  pied,  &c.,  Pigeon*,  and  wild  1NG. 
pigeons,  «r  doves,  viz  stock,  ring  cushat,  or  queest, 
turtle.  Plovers,  viz.  great,  bastard  or  lapwing,  or  peewit, 
gokleu,  grey,  dotterel,  ring  dotterel,  ring  plover  or  sea 
lark,  mid  limg-legged  plover  or  tong  shanks;  Quails, 

Rabbits,  Redwings  or  wind  thresh,  Rooks,  Ruffs,  Snipes, 
viz.  great  or  solitary,  common  or  heather  blenters,  and 
jock  Marling*  or  Rtares,  Swan*,  viz-  wild  or  hooper,  and 
Polish.  Teal,  Wigeon,  VVhewer,  Whim  or  paodled  whew, 
and  Wootlcocks. 

The  subject  of  the  Game  law*  has  been  so  fully  dis-  Gan*  low* 
caused  in  onr  previous  Article  under  that  title,  that  it 
will  be  needless  here  to  enter  further  into  it  than  to  point 
out  to  what  extent  these  lows  hove  been  altered  by  the 
stat,  1 et>d  2 Will.  IV.,  c.  32,  which  passed  on  the  5th 
of  October.  1831,  and  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
November  following.  A*  the  principal  statutes  relating 
to  the  old  law  are  Mated  in  the  former  Article,  it  will  be 
proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  point  out  those  which  have 
been  repealed  by  the  new  statute;  they  are  as  follows  : — 

*e  much  of  13  Hie.  If.  st,  1.  c.  13,  os  relates  to  such 
persons  os  shall  not  have  or  keep  uny  greyhound,  honnd, 
or  other  dog  to  hunt,  and  shall  not  use  any  tyrets,  heys, 
nets,  hare  pipes,  cord*,  or  other  engines,  to  take  or  de- 
stroy hares,  conies,  or  other  gentlemen's  game  ; so  much 
of  22  Edw.  IV.  c.  6,  ns  relates  to  the  having  any  mark 
or  game  of  swans;  and  the  several  Act*  1 1 Hen.  VII. 
c.  17;  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  H ; 14  and  15  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  10  ; 25  Hen.  VilJ.  c.  II;  33  Hen.  VI If.  c.  6 ; 23 
Elia.  c.  10  ; 2 Juc.  I.  c.  27  ; 7 Jac.  I.  c.  1 1 ; 22  anti  29 
Car.  II.  c.  25 ; 4 Will,  and  Mary,  c.  23;  5 Anne,  e.  14'; 

9 Anne,  c.  25;  8 Geo.  1.  c.  19 ; 10  Geo.  IL  c.  32  ; 20 
Geo.  II.  c.  2;  28  Geo.  II.  c.  12;  2 Geo.  III.  c.  19; 

13  Geo.  III.  c.  55;  13  Geo.  III.  c.  80  ; 39  Geo.  HI. 
c.  34;  43  Geo.  Ill  c,  112;  48  Geo.  III.  c.  93;  50 
Geo.  ML  c.  07;  58  Geo.  HI.  c.  75  ; and  59  Geo.  III. 
c.  102.  (Sec.  I.) 

Hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  grouse,  heath  or  mosr  Whnt  are 
game,  black  game,  and  bustard*.  (See.  2.)  game. 

Any  person  who  shall  kill  or  take  any  game,  or  use  a Day*  and 
dog,  gun,  net,  nr  other  engine,  for  that  purpose,  on  a »***“»■ 
Sunday  or  Christmas -day,  subject,  on  conviction  by  two 
justices,  to  a penally  not  exceeding  £5  for  every  offence,  ^all 
with  costs ; any  person  who  shall  kill  or  take  any  part - not  l« 
ridge  between  the  1*1  of  February  and  L»t  of  September,  killed, 
or  any  pheasant  between  the  1st  of  February  ami  the  1st 
of  October,  or  any  black  game  between  the  loth  of 
December  and  the  20th  of  August,  or  in  Somerset  shire, 
Devonshire,  or  the  New  Forest,  between  the  1 0th  of  De- 
cember and  the  1st  of  September,  or  any  grouse,  called 
red  game,  between  the  10th  of  December oral  the  12th  of 
August,  or  any  bustard  between  the  1st  of  March  and  the 
1st  of  September,  subject,  on  conviction  by  two  justices, 
to  a penalty  not  exceeding  one  pound  for  every  head  of 
game  so  killed  or  taken,  with  cost*.  Any  person  laying  Pnfonajgg- 
potfion  with  intent  to  kill  or  injure  gnme,  subject  to  a * 

penalty,  upon  conviction  by  two  justices,  not  exceeding 
ten  pounds,  and  costs.  (Sec.  3.)  Persons  who,  not  diking, 
having  the  right  of  killing  tlie  game  upon  any  land,  nor  defraying 
having  permission  of  the  person  who  ha*  such  tight,  or  P"11*®8* 
shall  willully  take  out  of,  or  destroy  in,  the  nest,  upon 
such  laud,  the  eggs  of  any  bird  of  game,  or  of  any  swan, 
wild-duck,  teal,  or  wigeon,  or  shall  knowingly  have  in 
lit*  possession  any  such  eggs  si  lake*),  subject,  on  con- 
viction by  two  justices  l»  a penally  not  exceeding  five 
shillings  for  every  egg,  with  costs.  (Sec.  24.) 
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SPORT-  Persons  licensed  to  Heal  in  game,  (as  after  mentioned,) 
ING.  wfoo  sha|j  buy  or  gdi'  or  have  j„  thear  possession,  any 
I’uniniMi  bird  £ume’  •^rr  ,cn  days  (°,le  inclusive  and  tl>e  other 
of  game  at  cxclu>ive)  from  the  days  limited;  and  persons  not  so 
licensed,  w ho  shall  buy  or  sell  any  bird  of  game  after 
such  ten  clays,  or  shall  have  in  their  possession  any  bird 
of  game  after  such  ten  days,  (except  such  as  ure  kept  in 
a inew  or  breeding  place,)  after  forty  days,  subject,  on 
conviction  before  two  justices,  to  a penalty  not  exceed- 
ing one  pound  for  every  head  of  game,  with  costs. 
(See.  4.) 

This  Act  not  to  alfect  the  existing  laws  respecting 
game  certificates,  (sec.  5,)  so  that  the  penalties  under 
48  Cieo.  III.  c.  55  remaiu.  Sec  Article  Game  Laws, 
title  Certificate*.  Persons  killing  or  taking  any  game, 
or  using  any  dog,  gun,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  searching 
for,  or  taking,  or  killing  any  game  without  having  a 
game  certificate,  subject  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  five 
pounds  and  costs,  and  such  persons  shall  not  be  ex- 
empted from  penalties  of  Acts  relating  to  game  certifi- 
cates, but  the  penalties  shall  be  cumulative.  (Sec.  23.) 

livery  person  who  shull  obtain  an  annual  game  certi- 
ficate authorized  to  kill  game,  subject  to  an  action,  or 
other  proceedings,  os  after  mentioned,  for  any  trespass 
committed  by  him  ; (see  po»tt  Trespass)  ; but  nocertifi- 
cute  on  which  a less  sum  than  £3.  13*.  6d.  is  charge- 
able to  authorize  any  gamekeeper  to  kill  or  take  game, 
or  use  any  dog,  gun,  net,  or  other  engine,  except  within 
the  limits  of  his  appointment.  (Sec.  6.) 

Property  in  L’nder  existing  leases  or  agreements  made  previous 
the  game,  to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  landlord  shall  be  entitled 
aflES,  to  enter,  or  authorize  any  person  or  persons  having  an 
anil  lord*  of  anDual  game  certificate,  to  enter  upon  such  land,  for  the 
manor*.  purpose  of  killing  or  taking  game ; and  no  tenant,  under 
such  lea*e  or  agreement,  shall  have  the  right  to  kilt  or 
take  the  gninc  on  such  land,  unless  such  right  is  ex- 
pressly granted  or  allowed  to  him  by  his  lease  or  agree- 
ment, or  except  he  shall  have  paid  a fine  on  the  granting 
a renewal  of  such  lease  or  agreement,  or  the  same  shall 
have  been  made  for  more  than  twenty-one  years. 
(Sec.  7.)  This  Act  not  to  affect  any  existing  or  future 
agreements  respecting  game,  nor  any  rights  of  manor, 
forest,  chase,  or  warren,  or  any  of  the  King's  forest 
rights,  or  any  cattle-gates,  or  rights  of  common.  Lord 
of  the  manor  entitled  to  the  game  ou  the  wastes,  and 
may  give  leave  to  any  one  having  game  certificates  to 
sport  over  same;  (Secs.  8,  9,  and  10;)  ami  landlords 
having  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  killing  game 
upon  the  land,  may  authorize  any  other  persons  who 
have  game  certificates  to  sport  over  tame ; (Sec.  II;)  and 
if  the  tenant  in  such  case  shall  kill,  or  authorize  any 
other  person  to  kill  the  game,  without  having  the  autho- 
rity of  the  landlord,  he  shall  be  subject  to  a penalty,  on 
conviction  before  two  justices,  not  exceeding  two  pounds, 
and  for  every  bead  of  game  not  exceeding  one  pound 
and  costs.  (Sec.  12.) 

Lords  of  manors  may  appoint  one  or  more  person  or 
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rize  him  or  them  to  seize  all  dogs,  nets,  and  other  engines 
or  instruments  for  the  taking  or  killing  of  game  used 
within  the  manor  by  uncertificuted  persons.  And  lords 
of  manors  may  grant  deputations.  (Secs.  13  and  14.) 
Persons  seised  in  fee  or  for  life  of  lands  in  Wales,  of  the 
clear  annual  value  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  not 
within  any  manor,  lordship,  or  royally,  or  enfranchised 
or  alienated  therefrom,  authorized  to  appoint  a game- 
keeper or  gamekeepers  with  similar  authorities,  to  seize 


dogs,  &c.  (Sec,  15.)  All  appointments  of  gamekeepers  SPORT- 
to  be  registered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  ING. 
county,  riding,  &c.,  and  on  revocation  of  appointment 
powers  to  mom.  (Sec.  16.) 

Certificated  persons  may  sell  game  to  licensed  dealers  ; Sale  and 
but  no  game  certificate  with  a less  duly  than  £3.  13#.  6 d.  P'Hmc  of 
shall  authorize  any  gamekeeper  to  sell  game,  except  on 
account  of  his  master.  (Sec.  17.)  If  any  uncertift- 
cuted  person  or  persons  not  licensed  to  deal  in  gume 
shall  sell  game,  or  certificated  person  shall  sell  or  offer  for 
sale  game  to  any  one  but  licensed  dealers,  they  shall  pay 
u penalty  not  exceeding  two  pounds,  and  costs,  for  every 
head  of  game,  on  conviction  by  two  justices.  (Sec.  25.) 

And  if  any  person  not  licensed  to  deal  in  game  shall 
buy  from  an  unlicensed  person,  he  is  subject  to  a penalty, 
on  convictiou  before  two  justices,  not  exceeding  five 
pounds,  with  coals.  (Sec.  27.)  And  tec  Sec.  28. 

Justices  of  the  peace  for  every  county,  &c.,  are  to  hold  Game 
a special  icaaioti  some  time  in  the  month  of  July  in  every  d*alci*. 
yeur  for  grunting  licences  to  deal  in  game ; and  the 
majority,  not  being  less  than  two,  are  authorized  to 
grant  to  any  householder,  or  kee|>er  of  a shop  or  stall,  and 
Hot  being  an  innkeeper,  or  victualler,  or  licensed  to  sell  Excepted 
beer  by  retail,  nor  being  the  owner,  guard,  or  driver  of  pernuu*. 
any  mail-coach,  or  other  vehicle  employed  in  the  convey- 
ance of  the  mails  of  letters,  or  of  any  stage-coach,  stage- 
waggon,  van,  or  other  public  conveyance,  nor  t*eing  a 
carrier  or  higgler,  nor  being  in  the  employment  of  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  persons,  a licence  according  to 
form  given,  to  buy  game  of  any  person  who  may  law- 
fully nell  it,  and  also  to  sell  it,  at  one  house,  shop,  or 
stall  kept  by  him  ; and  he  is  to  affix  to  the  front  of  his 
house,  shop,  or  stall,  a board  with  his  Christian  and  sur- 
name, together  with  the  words  “ Licensed  to  deal  in 
game  ;**  and  such  licences  to  be  in  force  for  one  year. 

(Sec.  18  ) Every  person  so  licensed  must  also  obtain  Certificate 
a certificate  on  payment  of  two  pounds,  in  the  Mtncdilaika. 
manner  as  directed  by  Acts  relating  to  game  certificates ; 
and  no  person  shall  deal  in  game  until  he  has  obtained 
such  certificate,  under  a penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for 
every  offence.  (Sec.  19.)  Lists  of  licensed  persons  to  LUlsof 
be  made  out  by  collectors  of  assessed  taxes.  (Sec.  20.)  dealer*. 

In  case  two  or  more  partners  iu  one  house,  shop,  or  Pinners, 
stall,  only  one  licence  necessary.  (Sec.  21.)  Licensed  Purcbuw 
dealers  buying  game  from  any  person  not  having  a game  bX  dealer*, 
certificate,  or  a licence  to  deal  in  game,  or  telling  or 
offering  for  sale  any  game  at  his  house,  shop,  or  stall, 
without  having  board  affixed  as  before  directed,  or  who 
shall  affix  such  hoard  to  more  than  one  house,  &c.,  or 
shall  sell  any  game  ut  any  place  other  than  his  house, 

&c.,  where  such  board  is  affixed ; or  if  any  unlicensed 
person  shall  pretend,  by  affixing  such  hoard,  or  by  exhi- 
biting any  certificate,  or  by  any  other  device  or  pretence, 
to  be  a licensed  person,  he  is  subjected  to  a penalty,  on 
conviction  by  two  justices,  of  not  exceeding  ten  shillings, 
and  costs,  (Sec.  28.)  Servants  of  licensed  dealers  Servants  of 
may,  in  the  usual  course  of  their  employment,  sell  on  dealer*, 
account  of  their  masters , and  one  licensed  dealer  may 
sell  on  account  of  another.  (Sec.  29.)  On  conviction  Forfeiture 
for  any  offence  under  this  Act  by  licensed  dealer,  he  of  licence, 
shall  forfeit  his  licence,  and  same  shall  be  void.  (Sec.  22.) 

Innkeepers  and  tavern-keepers  may,  without  a licence  Innkeepers, 
to  deal  in  game.  Bell  game  for  consumption  in  their  own 
houses,  such  game  having  been  procurer!  from  some 
person  licensed  to  deal  in  game  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  and 
not  otherwise.  (See.  26.)  Trespass 

Persons  trespassing  on  any  land  in  the  day-time  in  penalty. 
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search  of  fume,  or  woodcocks,  snipes,  quail's,  landrils, 
or  conies,  are  made  subject,  on  conviction  before  one 
justice,  to  a penalty  not  exceeding;  two  pounds,  and  costs ; 
and  persons,  to  the  number  of  five  or  more,  so  trespass- 
ing;, made  subject,  on  similar  conviction,  to  a penullyot  not 
exceeding  live  shillings  for  each  person,  and  costs  j end 
the  leave  or  licence  ot  the  occupier  of  the  land,  if  not 
entitled  to  the  game,  shall  not  be  sufficient  defence 
against  the  landlord.  (See.  30.)  Trespassers  in  search 
ot  game,  Ac.,  may  be  required  by  landlord,  occupier, 
gamekeeper,  Ac.,  to  quit  the  land,  .and  to  tell  their 
names  and  places  of  abode,  and  in  cases  of  refusal  or 
wilfully  remaining  on  or  returning  to  the  laud,  they  may 
be  arrested  by  such  landlord,  &c.,  and  conveyed  before 
u justice,  and  on  conviction,  whether  apprehended  or 
not,  by  one  justice,  shall  pay  a penalty  not  exceeding 
five  pounds,  and  costs  ; but  such  trespassers  must  be 
discharged,  unless  brought  before  a justice  within  twelve 
hours,  and  in  case  of  such  discharge,  he  or  they  may  be 
proceeded  against  bv  summons  or  warrant,  as  after  men- 
tioned. (Sec.  31.)  Where  five  or  more  persons  shall 
be  found  armed  with  gun  or  guns  on  any  land,  forest, 
Ac.,  in  the  day-time,  in  pursuit  of  game,  woodcocks,  Ac., 
and  shall  by  violence  or  menace  endeavour  to  prevent 
any  authorized  person  from  approaching  for  the  purpose 
of  requiring  them  to  quit  the  land,  or  to  tell  their  names 
and  places  of  abode,  each  person  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty,  on  conviction  before  two  justices,  not  exceed- 
ing five  pounds,  and  costs.  (Sec.  32.)  Day-time  to  com- 
mence at  the  beginning  of  the  last  hour  before  sunrise, 
and  to  conclude  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  hour  after 
sunset.  (Sec.  34.)  For  trespassing  on  the  Kings 
fo  tests,  parks,  chases,  or  warrens,  in  the  day-time, 
penalty,  on  conviction  before  one  justice,  not  exceeding 
two  pounds,  and  costs.  (Sec.  33.)  Game  may  be 
taken  from  trespassers  not  delivering  up  the  same  when 
demanded  by  the  person  having  the  right  to  kill  the 
gorne,  or  his  gamekeeper,  Ac.,  Ac.  (Sec.  30.) 

The  provisions  against  tresppsserx  and  persons  found 
on  hind  shall  not  extend  to  any  person  hunting  or 
coursing  upon  any  lands  with  hounds,  or  greyhounds, 
and  being  in  fresh  pursuit  of  any  deer,  hare,  or  fox 
already  started  upon  any  other  laud,  nor  to  any  person 
bond  Jide  claiming  and  exercising  any  right,  or  reputed 
right,  of  free  warren  or  free  chase,  nor  to  any  game- 
keeper  lawfully  appointed  within  the  limits  of  any  free 
warren  or  free  chase,  nor  to  any  lord  or  any  steward  of 
the  Crown,  of  any  manor,  lordship  or  royalty,  or  reputed 
manor,  lordship,  or  royalty,  nor  to  any  gamekeeper  by 
such  lord  or  steward  appointed.  (Sec.  35.) 

Penalties  to  be  paid  to  overseers  of  township,  Ac., 
aud  by  them  applied  to  the  general  rate ; (see.  36 ;)  but 
by  a subsequent  Act  5 and  6 Will.  IV.  c.  32,  this  is 
altered.  See  post. 

Penalties  must  be  paid  immediately  on  conviction,  or 
withiu  such  time  as  justice  or  justices  think  fit ; in 
default,  parly  convicted  to  be  imprisoned  (with  or  with- 
out hard  labour)  as  to  justice  or  justices  shall  seem  meet, 
for  term  not  exceeding  two  calendar  mouths,  where  the 
penalty,  exclusive  of  costs,  shall  not  amount  to  five 
pounds,  and  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months  in  any 
other  case,  the  imprisonment  to  cease  in  each  case  upon 
payment  of  the  amount  and  costs. 

The  39th  and  five  following  sections  give  the  form 
of  conviction,  and  direct  that  justices  shall  have  power 
to  summon  witnesses,  who  must  attend  under  a penalty 
of  five  pounds;  that  prosecutions  be  commenced  within 
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three  calendar  mouths  after  the  commission  of  the  offence : SPORT- 
that  the  prosecutor  be  not  compelled  to  negative,  byevi- 
deuce,  any  certificate,  licence,  Ac.,  but  that  the  | tarty 
Becking  to  avail  himself  of  such  defence  must  prove  it ; 
and  that  convictions  be  returned  to  (he  session*,  to  which 
persons  convicted  ore  entitled  by  this  Act  to  appeal. 

No  summary  conviction,  or  adjudication,  or  appeal,  Want  of 
shall  be  quashed  for  want  of  form,  or  removed  by furm- 
verliorari,  or  otherwise ; and  no  warrant  of  commit- 
ment shall  be  held  void  for  any  defect,  provided  it  be 
alleged  that  it  is  founded  on  a conviction,  and  there 
shall  be  a good  and  valid  conviction  to  sustain  it 
(Sec.  45.) 

This  Act  shall  not  preclude  the  action  of  trespass ; but  Option  u 
no  action  at  law  shall  he  maintained  lor  the  same  tree-  l,r®ceed 
pass  by  any  person  at  whose  instance,  or  with  whose 
concurrence  or  asfeul,  proceedings  shall  have  been  in- 
stituted under  this  Act.  (Sec.  46.) 

All  aciionsand  prosecutions  to  be  commenced  against  Action* 
any  person  for  any  thing  done  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  aR*’n>* 
shall  be  laid  and  tried  in  the  county  where  the  fact  was 
committed,  and  shall  be  commenced  within  six  calendar  Tenuc,lc. 
months  after  the  fact  committed,  and  one  calendar 
month's  notice  in  writing  given  to  the  defendant  of  such 
action,  and  the  cause  thereof;  and  the  defendant  may 
plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  tffis  Act  and  the  special 
matter  in  evidence ; and  no  plaintiff  shall  recover  in  such 
action,  if  tender  of  sufficient  amends  shall  be  made  beibre 
the  action  be  brought,  or  a sufficient  sum  be  paid  intoenurt 
by  the  defendant  after  such  action  is  brought.  (Sec.  47.) 

Act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland.  (Sec.  48.) 

The  foregoing  Act  has  been  since  altered  in  one  Stat.  5 sml 
respect,  namely,  by  statute  5 and  6 Will.  IV.  c.  20,  the  6 WUl.  IV. 
21st  section  of  which  enacts,  that  one  moiety  of  such 
penalties,  as  by  l and  2 Will.  IV,  c.  32,  were  directed 
to  he  paid  wholly  for  the  county  rate,  shall  now  be  paid, 
one  moiety  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the 
overseer,  to  be  by  him  applied  as  in  the  former  Act 
directed  ; end  that  the  form  of  conviction,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  distribution  of  the  penalty,  shall  he  made 
conformable  to  the  directions  in  the  subsequent  Act. 

The  principal  alterations  effected  by  the  above  Act  of 
1 and  2 Will.  IV.  are  the  conferring  a general  qualifi- 
cation upon  every  one  who  takes  out  a game  certificate  ; 
the  vesting  of  the  right  to  game  in  the  landlord  exclu- 
sively, unless  by  special  agreement  between  him  and 
his  tenant ; the  imposition  of  a penalty  in  case  of  trespass 
in  pursuit  of  game,  and  the  legalization  of  the  sale  of 
game. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  above  Act,  MutiayAeL 
which  gives  the  property  in  game  to  the  landlord,  the 
Mutiny  Acts,  which  pass  annually,  have  been  framed  in 
such  manner,  that  in  lieu  of  the  lord  of  the  manor’s  per- 
mission being  oblainrd  by  officers  before  they  sport  in 
places  near  their  quarters,  the  consent  of  the  person 
entitled  (o  grant  such  leave  is  required. 

And  lastly,  we  may  mention  that  the  statute  57  Act  9 Geo. 
Geo.  III.  c.  90,  mentioned  in  the  Article  Goie  Laws, 
and  by  which  the  crime  of  night  poaching  was  made 
punishable  wilh  transportation  for  seven  years,  has  been 
repealed  by  the  Act  9 Geo.  IV.  c.  69,  which  enacts,  that 
any  person  taking  or  destroying  game  by  night,  or  enter- 
ing any  land,  whether  open  or  iuclosed,  with  gun,  net, 
engine,  or  other  instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  or 
destroying  game,  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  be  com- 
mitted for  three  months,  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  and 
find  sureties,  himself  in  ten  pounds,  and  two  others  in 
5 p 
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SPORT-  five  pounds  each,  or  one  in  ten  pounds,  for  hi*  not  so 
offending  within  one  year,  and  for  the  second  offence  to 
"v-*”'  fie  kept  to  hard  labour  for  six  months  and  find  sureties, 
himself  in  twenty  pounds,  and  two  other*  in  ten  pounds 
each,  or  one  in  twenty,  for  his  uot  so  offending  within  two 
years;  and  for  the  third  offence,  shall  be  transported  for 
seven  years,  or  sentenced  to  two  >esus'  impi  isimmcut  and 
hard  labour.  By  this  Act  night-time  is  to  be  counted  as 
commencing  ut  the  expiration  of  tin?  first  hour  after  sun- 
set, and  as  concluding  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  hour 
before  sunrise. 

Racing.  Racing,  in  sportsmanship,  is  the  riding  on  horseback 
in  competition  with  others  in  order  to  obtain  a prize. 

The  This  sji-ort  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  though  it  does 

ancients.  nol  st.cm  to  have  been  held  amongst  the  Olympic  games 
in  such  high  estimation  as  the  chariot  race,  still  it  must 
have  been  much  favoured,  since  the  names  of  Philip 
King  of  Macedon  and  lliero  King  of  Syracuse  arc 
amongst  those  of  the  competitors  for  its  honour*.  Mr. 
West,  in  his  dissertation  upon  those  games,  relate*,  from 
the  writings  of  l’au«atiius,  an  anecdote  of  a celebrated 
mare  called  Aura,  who  having  by  accident  thrown  her 
rider  very  soon  after  she  had  started,  continued  the  race 
of  her  own  accord,  ami  turned  round  the  pillar  as  if  the 
rider  had  been  still  upon  her  back  ; ami  upon  bearing 
the  trumpet,  memM  her  pace,  till  coming  in  before  her 
antagonists,  she  stopped  short  opposite  the  judges  of  the 
games  and  her  master,  Phidolas  was  adjudged  to  be 
the  victor.  Respecting  the  ancient  ruce-course  and 
races,  sec  the  Articles  Hippodhovie  and  Cmrus. 

Saxon*.  •*  It  whs  requisite,”  says  Mr.  Strutt,  Sport*  and 
Pastime*,  p.  31,  **  in  former  times  for  a man  of  fashion 
to  underitaud  the  nature  and  properties  of  horses,  and 
to  ride  well ; or,  using  the  words  of  an  old  romance 
writer,  ‘ to  runne  horses  ami  to  approve  them.'  In  pro- 
portion to  the  establishment  of  this  muxim,  swift  running 
horses  of  course  ruse  into  estimation  ; and  we  know  that 
in  the  IXth  Century  they  weie  considered  as  presents 
well  worthy  the  acceptance  of  king*  and  princes.  When 
Hugh  Capet,  the  head  of  the  house  of  the  Capets,  after- 
wards monarch*  of  France,  solicited  the  bund  of  Edels- 
witlia,  the  sister  of  .Kthclstan,  he  sent  to  that  prince, 
among  other  valuable  presents,  several  running  horses, 
with  their  saddles  and  their  bridle*,  the  latter  being  embel- 
lished with  bits  of  yellow  gold.  It  ia  hence  concluded, 
and  indeed  with  much  appearance  of  truth,  that  horse- 
racing  was  known  and  practised  by  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
but  most  probably  confined  to  persons  of  rank  and  opu- 
lence, and  practised  only  for  amusement  sake.**  It  must 
however  lie  borne  in  mind,  that  the  term  running-horses, 
eqvos  cur  sorts,  is  used  by  the  author  who  is  here  quoted, 
William  of  Malmsbury,  de  CieUi $ Regum  Anglorum, 
and  that  the  same  term  is  used  much  later  even  by  writers 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI  , but  there  is  no  distinct  evi- 
dence to  show'  that  these  running  horses  were  wholly 
u*ed  for  the  purposes  of  racing,  indeed  it  may  more  fairiy 
be  supposed,  in  these  remote  times,  that  they  were  also 
valuable  for  their  fieetness  in  following  the  hounds,  and 
the  various  s{>oris  of  the  field. 

SmiihfieW  FilzMephen,  a w riter  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  speaks 
raring.  of  horses  being  sold  in  West  Smilhfield,  ami  that  it  was 
XlIihC«n-a  practice  to  prove  the  value  of  hackneys  and  charging 
steeds  to  match  them  against  each  other,  lie  *ays  in  effect, 
When  a race  is  to  be  run  by  this  sort  of  horses,  and 
perhaps  by  others,  which  also  in  their  kind  are  strong 
and  fleet,  a shout  is  immediately  raked , and  the  common 
horses  are  ordered  to  withdraw  out  of  the  way.  Three 


jockeys,  or  perhaps  only  two,  as  the  match  is  made,  pre-  8P0RT- 
pare  themselves  for  the  contest  ; such  as  being  used  to  1N(t’ 
rale  know  how  to  manage  their  hordes  with  judgment : ^ 

the  grand  point  is  to  prevent  a competitor  from  getting 
before  them.  The  horses,  on  their  part,  are  not  without 
emulation,  they  tremble  and  are  impatient,  and  are  con- 
tinually in  motion  ; at  last,  the  signal  once  given,  they 
strike,  devour  the  court-e,  hurrying  along  with  unremit- 
ting veluci.y.  The  jockeys,  inspired  with  the  thoughts 
of  applim-e,  and  the  hopes  of  victory,  clap  spurs  to  their 
willing  liocses,  .brandish  their  whip*,  and  cheer  them 
with  their  cries !"  In  this  passage  is  a plain  indication 

of  a regular  race,  although  the  purpose  seems  rather  to 
have  bee u to  show  the  mettle  and  ftalues*  of  the  horse 
with  a view  to  profit,  than  the  glory  which  the  author 
somewhat  poetically  supposes  had  an  influence  on  the 
riders. 

At  what  precise  period  regular  races  were  first  run  in  Reign  of 
this  country  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  it  is  clear  it  Qurec 
must  have  been  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  With  Klwabeth. 
Century,  fur  we  find  Risluip  Hull  iu  one  of  his  satires 
evidently  alluding  to  the  breed,  and  also  to  the  pedigree 
of  horses,  a circumstance  not  likely  to  have  occurred 
had  it  not,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  that 
author  wrote,  become  a sport  reduced  in  some  degree  to 
u ftv*tem.  In  the  third  satire  of  the  fourth  book  of 
Virgidemiarum.  alluding  to  the  folly  of  depending  upon  VirghUmi- 
the  lustre  of  ancestry  ratlicr  than  upon  our  own  personal  *rum  by 
merit,  he  breaks  out  thua: 

liall,  la®?. 

Trll  me,  th«m  pintle  Traian  ; do«t  tlwm  prise 
Thy  brute  bea»t*‘  worth  by  (heir  dam*  qualitm  ; 

Say  Vt  thou  this  Ci/I  shall  proaue  a an-itl-pac'd  steed. 

Only  bciiuM  a Itmmrl  dul  him  breed  ? 

Or  say’st  thou  thi»  *ame  lltinwe  *hall  win  the  prife, 
lJi-mu*.-  hiK  drum-  wan  nwifleat  TmmrMrjice, 

Or  Kwfmtil  h.»  Syre ; hircuelf  a (ia/ lawny  t 
Whiles  like  n tiroling  lade  he  lags  hall-wine. 

It  was  not  long  after  horse-racing  became  an  accus- 
tomed sport  that  it  degenerated,  by  its  abuse,  into  the 
means  both  of  extravagance  and  of  dishonesty.  Ixird 
llerliert  of  Cherbury.  in  his  life  written  by  himself,  and  ne._ 
published  by  Lord  Orford  in  1764,  says,  ** The  exercise  bettof 
I do  not  approve  of  is  running  of  horses,  there  being  Cherbury. 
much  cheating  in  that  kind and  Burton  in  his  Ana - Burton’s 
tumy  of  Melancholy,  part  ii  sect.  9..  memb.  3,  though  Aoatoiiifgf 
he  approves  of  the  sport  ns  an  exercise,  deprecates  the  “ 
losses  sustained  by  it,  “Riding of  great  horses,  run- 
ning  at  ring,  tilts  and  tournaments,  horse  races,  wild- 
goose  chases,  which  are  the  disports  of  greater  men,  and 
good  in  themselves,  though  many  gentlemen  by  that 
menus  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes.”  It  was,  how- 
ever. in  the  reign  of  James  I.  that  racing  was  reduced 
to  a complete  system,  and  that  public  races  were  esta- 
blished. But  before  we  proceed  with  the  history  of  this 
sport,  we  will  make  some  interesting  extracts  from  the 
two  works  of  Gervase  Markham  before  referred  to,  Gtrvue 
namely,  IIow  to  chusr,  ride , frame,  and  diet , both  Markham. 
Hunting  Horse*  and  Running  Horses,  mid  Countrry  llyy- 
Contentment s.  In  the  former  he  thus  distinguishes 
between  the  requisites  for  a hunting  and  a running 
horse;  and  the  passage  occurs  in  the  chapter  headed 
“The  secrets  and  art  of  trayning  and  dietling  the  horse 
for  a course,  which  we  commonly  call  running  horses!’* 

“The  difference  helweeite  the  hunting  horse  before 
mentioned,  and  the  horse  for  a course,  is  great,  therefore 
Uie  art  of  more  esteeme,  and  the  stcrets  more  worthie 
disclosing.  The  first  (which  is  the  hunting  horse)  hath 
his  vertuc,  consisting  iu  long  and  weary  loyle,  this  other 
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SPORT-  in  quickties  of  speed*  and  suddayne  fury.  And  as  the 
ING.  one  reijuircth  a whole  day  lor  his  triall,  so  this  other  in 
comparison  must  dispatch  in  a moment.  For  the  choice 
of  your  running  horse,  it  nothing  differeth  from  your 
hunting,  save  (hat  you  may  dispence  with  sundry  faults 
in  this  horse  for  a course,  which  may  not  be  tollcrable  in 
a hunting  horse,  as  for  example.  If  your  horse  be  long 
and  hnisely  made,  that  is,  not  so  short  and  closely  knit 
together  as  a hunting  horse  should  he,  yet  for  a course 
he  may  be  excellent,  and  in  short  races  show  great  swift* 
oes.  Also,  if  h«e  be  small  limbd,  and  weakly  jnxnted, 
although  these  faults  I utterly  disaluw,  and  umdike,  yet 
shall  you  finde  many  horses  of  a wonderful]  speede  to 
entertaine  these  infirmities.'*  The  writer  then  proceeds 
to  give  a long  description  of  the  mode  of  training  the 
horse,  many  of  the  directions  in  which  would  somewhat 
startle  a modern  practitioner.  “ Also  the  last  course 
you  give  him,  let  it  be  in  his  cloatheg,  and  let  him  not 
exceed e a false  galloppe : nay  if  he  halfe  gallope,  halfe 
trot,  it  shall  not  be  umisse,  but  profitable,  for  the  more 
gently  you  use  him  that  day,  the  more  willing  lie  will  be 
the  next  time  to  accomplish  your  desire.  The  first  thing 
you  give  him  to  eate  after  every  course,  let  it  be  a handfull 
or  two  of  wheat-eare*.  and  a little  mustard-seede  sprinkled 
upon  them,  to  purge  his  head,  and  occasion  him  to  neese, 
which  is  very  soveraine.**  * • * **  Nowe  lastly,  as 

The  day  of  touching  the  day  in  which  your  horse  must  runue  for 
the  rice,  your  wager,  thus  shall  you  use  him.  First,  the  night 
before,  you  shall  give  him  but  a verte  iittle  supper,  so 
that  hee  max  be  passing  empty  in  the  morning,  on  which 
morrowe  have  him  out,  and  ay  re  him  an  howre  or  two 
heiore  day,  taking  great  care  that  bee  empty  himself* 
tiiorowly  whilst  he  is  abroade,  then  bring  him  in,  and 
after  you  have  well  rubd  nil  his  foure  legges,  and 
annoyuted  them  thorowlie,  either  with  ueatcs-loote  oyle, 
treaneoyle,  sheepes- foote  uyle,  or  linseedeoyle,  all  which 
he  the  most  excellent  oyles  that  may  bee  for  a horse, 
especia'.lie  the  two  last.  Then  give  him  this  footle,  take 
a good  hii»ge  penny  white  loafe,  and  cut  the  same  all 
out  into  toasts,  and  toast  them  against  the  fire,  then 
steepe  them  in  muskadine,  and  lay  them  betxveene  hole 
elouthes,  and  being  layde  before  the  fire,  dry  them  againe, 
und  so  give  them  to  your  horse.  These  be  so  pleasant 
und  comfortable,  that  your  horse's  emptines  (us  he  must 
he  xvondcrfull  empty  when  he  goelh  to  his  course)  shall 
little  a g reeve  him.  If  you  have  not  this  ready  to  give 
him,  if  then  you  give  him  halfe  a pecke  of  tine  outmeale 
well  dried,  it  shall  be  os  good,  for  though  it  be  not  so 
pleasant,  yet  being  so  light  a foode  as  it  is,  it  wil  both 
comfort  his  stoinack,  and  be  soon*  digested.  When  he 
hath  eaten  this  put  on  his  mussel),  give  him  great  store 
of  ly tier,  and  unloose  his  sursingle,  that  his  ciuathes 
may  hang  louse  about  him.  and  so  let  him  stande  to  take 
his  rest  till  the  howre  in  which  he  must  be  led  forthe  to 
ruune  his  wager,  not  suffering  any  man  to  come  within 
your  stable  for  leare  of  disquiettiiig  your  horse.*'  This 
last  passage  contains  a precaution  very  necessary  in  the 
present  stale  of  the  turf  for  other  reasons  than  the  quiet 
of  the  racer.  The  directiuns  thus  conclude  : — “ When 
the  howre  is  come  in  which  you  must  leade  him  out, 
gyrd  on  his  douches,  handsomely,  bridle  him  up,  and 
then  take  your  mouth  fill  of  strung  vinegar,  and  spirt  it 
into  your  horses  nose  thrils,  the  strength  whereof  will 
search  and  open  his  pypes,  making  them  apt  for  the 
receite  of  wind.  This  done,  leade  him  to  the  race,  and 
wlien  you  come  at  the  ende  therefore  where  you  must 
uucloath  him,  having  the  vinegar  carried  alter  you,  doo 


the  lyke  there,  and  so  bequeath  loin  and  your  selfe  tu  SPORT- 
God,  ami  good  fortune.  Che  sera  sera."  ING. 

From  the  Countrry  Contentment *,  the  division  on  v— 

“ Horae-manshippe,"  we  shall  only  extract  the  following  C««mti*jr 
whimsical  passage,  containing  a preventive  against 
danger,  which  would  force  a smile  from  a Newmarket 
jockey  of  the  present  day.  u Saddle  your  horse  on  the 
race  day  in  the  stable  before  you  leade  him  forth,  ai.d 
fixe  both  the  panned  and  the  girth**  to  his  hucke  and 
sides  with  shnoe- maker’s  xvaxe.  to  prevent  all  daungers." 

Nor  do  the  combined  absurdities  of  diet  and  saddling 
for  the  race  appear  to  have  quickly  subsided,  fur  in  the 
fourteenth  impression  of  the  same  wriler’s  Masterpiece,  to  Genra** 
which  now  is  added,  The  Comp/eat  Jockey,  * * never  be-  Markham'* 
fore  made  pi/bhck,  and  dated  16bS,  we  find  (Iso  following 
passages  : — “ Just  as  you  are  going  to  lead  him,  dip  the  Compleaft 
bit  of  his  bridle  in  muskadine  or  aiicant,  and  then  Jvckty, 
drawing  off  his  muzzle,  draw  on  his  bridle;  * 9 * then  I *•****• 
spread  soil  wax,  such  as  shut-makers  use,  under  your 
girts  and  saddle,  which  done,  girt  it  gently  on  his  back, 
so  that  he  scarcely  Icel  it  is  on  ; then  spread  a large  white 
linen  cloth,  over  his  saddle,  and  over  it  nil  his  other 
cloths,  which  likewise  being  slightly  girt,  stick  xvhisps 
under  his  girts  or  sursingles,  but  let  them  be  very  soft; 
then  cover  him  w ith  some  piece  of  rich  tapestry  or  cloth 
of  slate  to  make  him  show  gallant,  after  which  pour 
down  his  throat  with  n drenching  horn,  one  pint  of 
muscadine,  aiicant,  or  fur  want  of  either  canary.'*  rosily, 
from  the  following  observation  in  the  same  book,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  practice  thus  early  to  employ 
jockeys  to  ride,  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  that 
the  owners  always  rode  their  horses.  *‘  Afier  which 
your  self,  or  whom  you  assign  to  ride  him,  may  take 
his  back,  and  observing  the  fair  start,  put  him  swiltiy 
on,  and  run  the  match." 

James  I.  was  the  earliest  monarch  who  established  Janes  I. 
public  race*  in  England  ; they  took  place  sometimes  at 
Croydon  in  Surrey,  and  at  others  at  Garlerley  in  York- 
shire, and  Theobalds  Park,  near  Enfield  Chase,  then  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  King,  and  which  he  had 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a portion  of  the 
chose  and  the  adjoining  commons  of  Northaw  and  Ches- 
hunt  and  contained  an  area  of  ten  miles  round,  sur- 
rounded by  a brick  wall.  Camrlcn  mentions,  that  in 
1607  there  were  races  near  York,  and  th:it  the  prize 
was  a little  golden  bell.  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Gough, 
in  his  edition  of  that  w riter’s  great  work,  The  Nntanuia, 
vol.  iii.  p.  65,  has  the  following  passage: — “ York  and 
its  neighbourhood  have  long  been  famous  tor  this  diver- 
sion. Mr.  Camden  mentions  the  prize  fur  the  winning 
horse  in  Galtres  forest,  a little  golden  bell,  which  was 
tied  on  his  forehead,  and  he  xias  led  about  in  triumph, 
whence  the  saying,  when  a person  is  winner  or  most 
expert  at  any  sport.  Hr  bear * the  belt . York  races  were 
first  set  up  in  1700,  and  a king’s  plate  in  1713.  The 
first  course  was  on  Clifton  tugs ; but  it  was  toon  fixed 
at  Kuavc&maire."  At  the  period  of  the  regular  esta- 
blishment of  races,  the  horses  were  prepared  for  their 
duty  by  the  discipline  of  food,  physic,  airing,  sweats, 
and  clothing,  although,  from  the  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  Markham,  that  preparation  was  very  dif- 
ferent in  some  respects  from  that  adopted  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  The  weight  also 
was  at  this  time  settled,  being  about  ten  stone  tor 
the  rider,  who  was  weighed  in  scales  before  lie  started. 

Fiom  the  circumstance  of  the  prize  usually  being  a 
bell,  most  of  the  celebrated  courses  in  England  ob-  , 
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SPORT-  taincc!  the  name  of  bell-courses,  ft  term  not  unfrtquenOy 
INti.  used  in  the  present  day. 
v— ^ From  a passage  in  the  comedy  of  the  Merry  Reggars^ 

Charles  I.  or  the  Jovial  Crete*  written  in  1641,  and  published  in 
Dodsley's  collection  of  old  plays,  it  seems  that  races 
were  held  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  in  Hyde  Park  : 
the  passage  is,  “ Shall  we  take  u 6iug  to  Loudon,  und 
see  how  the  spring  appears  in  Spring  Garden,  and  in 
Hyde  Park  to  see  the  races  both  horse  and  foot?”  In 
the  same  reign  races  were  also  held  at  Stamford,  as 
Boucher,  in  his  Survey  of  that  town,  written  in  16*25, 
says  thut  gentlemen  used  to  meet  there  for  the  exercise 
of  their  swift  running  horses  every  Thursday  in  March, 
the  prize  being  a silver  gilt  cup  and  cover.  At  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  reign,  1640.  raws  were  also  held 
at  Newmarket,  although  the  round  course  was  not  made 
until  1666;  and  indeed  Cambridgeshire  was  even  at  an 
anterior  period  resorted  to  for  this  sport,  lor  Sir  Simon 
D’Lwc*  in  his  journal  makes  mention  of  a horse-race 
near  Linton,  in  that  county,  in  the  reign  of  James  1., 
and  nays  that  the  company  slept  in  the  town  on  the 
night  of  the  race.  It  i*  certain,  too,  that  that  King 
built  n house  at  Newmarket. 

Cromwell.  Although  the  Protector  did  not,  during  the  troubled 
period  which  succeeded  the  murder  of  Charles  I.,  enter 
much  into  the  sport  of  the  turf,  yet  he  had  hb  stud- 
groom,  Mr.  Place,  and  was  the  p"**essor  of  the  cele- 
brated stallion,  the  White  Turk,  with  whom  the  oldest 
of  our  present  horse  pedigrees  end.  He  had  also  a 
famous  brood  mare,  called  the  Coffin  Mure,  from  the 
circumstance  of  her  being  concealed  in  a vault  during 
the  search  lor  hi*  effects  at  the  tune  of  the  Restoration. 
" It  has  been  asserted,”  says  the  writer  of  a preface  to 
the  Racing  Calendar  Abridged , *‘  apparently  without 
sufficient  authority,  that  horse-racing,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  suspended  during  the  civil  wars,  was  not 
revived  611  after  the  Restoration  of  the  monarchy.”  The 
puritans  of  those  days  did  not  object  to  the  diversion, 
which  they  regarded  as  a numly  exercise,  ami  two  pro- 
clamations were  issued  by  Cromwell,  which  prove  that 
races  were  frequent  and  much  relished  by  the  people  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  Copies  of  these  pro- 
clamations arc  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
first  of  these  is  dated  Whitehall,  February  24,  1654,  and 
set-s  forth  “that  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector  being 
informed  that  several  horse-races  ore  appointed  in  divers 
parts  of  the  commonwealth,  and  considering  how  great 
a concourse  of  people  do  usually  frequent  such  meetings, 
and  the  evil  use  made  thereof  by  such  ill-disposed  per- 
son* as  watch  for  opportunities  to  raise  new  troubles  ; 
for  the  better  preventing  of  the  evils  which  may  arise 
thereby  to  the  people  of  this  commonwealth,  his  High- 
ness, hy  the  advice  of  his  council,  doth  hereby  prohibit 
and  forbid  all  horse-races,  and  all  meetings  of  any  persons 
whatsoever,  upon  pretence  or  color  of  any  horse-races, 
in  any  place  within  England  or  Woles  for  the  space  of 
six  mouths  from  the  26th  of  February.  1654 ; and  doth 
hereby  straightly  charge  and  command  that  no  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  during  the  space  of  the  said  six 
months,  do  appoint  any  horse-race,  or  do  assemble  or 
meet  together  upon  or  by  color  of  any  appointment  of 
any  horse-race,  or  do  lie  present  at  such  horse-race,  as 
they  would  ovoid  being  guilty  of  the  danger  that  may 
ensue  thereon,  and  as  they  tender  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  nation.*’  Justices  and  soldiers  quartered  near 
are  then  ordered  to  preveut  such  meetings.  The  other 


is  a somewhat  similar  document,  prohibiting  races  for  SPORT- 
eigbt  months  from  the  8th  of  April,  1658.  1 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  he  hecame  a greut  1 1 

patron  of  the  turf.  He  gave  public  rewards  und  prizes, 
and  appointed  races  to  he  held  on  Datchet  Mead  during 
bis  residence  at  Windsor.  Newmarket,  however,  was 
the  principal  place  of  resort  for  this  sport.  The  palace 
erected  hy  his  grandfather,  but  which  during  the  civil 
wars  had  gone  to  decay,  was  rebuilt,  und  the  King 
attended  in  person,  ami  kept  aud  entered  horse*  in  his 
own  name.  Burford  Downs,  since  known  a*  Bihury 
Race-course,  were  also  famous  for  their  races  in  this 
reign.  The  breed  of  the  rucc-horse  was  also  greatly 
improved  by  the  patronage  of  this  monarch.  With  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  the  native  stock,  the  master 
of  the  horse,  either  Sir  Christopher  NVyvil  or  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  it  is  not  clear  which,  was  sent  to  the  Levant 
to  priHrure  horse*  and  marcs  tor  breeding;  many  of  the 
latter  of  which,  as  well  a*  their  produce,  have  been  often 
called  “ Royal  Marcs,”  and  uppenr  as  such  in  the  slud 
book  to  this  day.  The  well  remembered  Dodsworth. 
though  foaled  in  England,  was  a natural  barb;  his  dam, 
n barb  rnare,  was  imported  at  this  period.  This  marc 
is  said  to  lx*  the  earliest  racer  on  record  whose  pedigree 
can  be  fully  authenticated.  She  was  sold  by  the  stud 
muster  after  the  King's  death  for  forty  guineas.  In  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany's  journal  of  his  travels  in  Englund, 
in  this  reign,  there  is  a full  account  of  the  mode  then 
adopted  for  conducting  the  sport  when  the  King 
attended.  “ At  three  o'clock,  (May  9,  1669,)  accord- 
ing to  the  English  mode  of  reckoning,  the  King  and 
the  Duke  of  York  went  from  Newmarket  to  see  tl»e 
race  horses,  and  repaired  to  the  place  appropriated  to 
this  sport,  going  to  u certain  spot,  which  is  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  course,  and  there  his  Majesty  stopped  aud 
amused  himself  with  seeing  my  Lord  Rlandford  aud  my 
Lord  Germain  play  at  howls.  The  race-course  is  a tract 
of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket,  which, 
extending  to  the  dist  nice  of  four  miles  over  a spacious 
and  level  meadow,  cosered  with  very  short  grass,  is 
marked  out  hy  tali  wooden  posts,  painted  while.  These 
pointed  out  the  road  that  leads  directly  to  the  goal,  to 
which  they  are  continued  the  whole  way,  placed  at 
regular  distances  from  one  another;  the  last  is  distin- 
guished by  a flag  mounted  upon  it  to  designate  the  ter- 
mination of  the  course.  The  horses  intended  for  this 
exercise,  in  order  to  render  them  more  swift,  are  kept 
always  girt,  that  their  bellies  may  not  drop,  and  thereby 
interfere  with  the  agility  of  their  movements  ; when  the 
time  of  the  races  draws  near,  they  feed  them  with  the 
greatest  care,  ami  very  sparingly,  giving  them  for  the 
most  part,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  full  vigour,  beve- 
rages composed  of  soaked  bread  and  fresh  eggs.  Two 
horses  only  started  on  this  occasion,  one  belonging  to 

Bernard  Howard,  of  Norfolk,  nnd  the  other  to  Sir 

Elliot.  They  left  Newmarket  saddled  in  a very  simple 
and  light  manner,  after  the  English  fashion,  led  hy  the 
hand,  and  at  a slow  pace,  by  the  men  who  were  to  ride 
them,  dressed  in  tatfetu  of  different  colours,  that  of 
Howard  being  white,  and  that  of  Elliot  green.  When 
they  reached  the  place  where  they  were  to  sturt,  they 
mounted,  and  loosening  the  reius,  let  the  horses  go, 
keeping  them  in  at  the  beginning,  that  they  might  not 
lie  too  eager  at  first  setting  off,  and  their  strength  fad 
them  in  consequence,  at  the  more  important  part  of  the 
race  ; and  the  farther  they  advanced  in  the  course,  the 
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more  they  urged  them,  forcing  them  to  continue  it  at 
full  speed.  When  they  came  to  the  Motion  where  the 
King  and  the  Duke  of  York,  with  some  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  his  Majesty's  court,  were  waitin?  on  horse- 
back till  they  should  pass,  the  latter  set  off’  after  them  at 
the  utmost  speed,  which  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
the  racc-hurses;  for  the  English  horses  being  accus- 
tomed to  run,  can  keep  up  with  the  racers  without  diffi- 
culty ; and  they  are  frequently  trained  for  this  purpose 
in  another  race-ground,  out  of  London,  situated  on  a 
hill  which  swells  from  the  plain  with  so  gradual  mid 
gentle  a rise,  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a 
plain ; and  there  is  always  a numerous  conoour-e  of 
carriages  there  to  see  the  races,  upon  which  consider- 
able bets  are  made.  Meanwhile  his  Highness,  with  his 
attendants  and  others  of  his  court,  stopping  on  horse- 
back at  a little  distance  from  the  goal,  rode  aloug  the 
meadows  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  horses,  and  of  his 
Majesty,  who  came  up  close  alter  them  with  a numerous 
train  of  gentlemen  ami  ladies,  who  stood  so  thick  on 
horseback,  and  galloped  so  freely,  that  they  were  in  no 
way  inferior  to  those  who  had  been  for  years  accus- 
tomed to  the  rttandi ft*.  As  the  King  passed,  his  High- 
ness bowed,  and  immediately  turned  and  followed  his 
Majesty  to  the  goal,  where  trumpets  and  drums,  which 
were  in  readiness  for  that  purpose,  sounded  in  applause 
of  the  conqueror,  which  was  the  horse  of  Sir——  Elliot. 
From  the  race-ground  his  Majesty,  being  very  much 
heated,  adjourned  to  his  house,  accompanied  by  his 
Highness,  and  by  the  greater  purl  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  come  to  see  the  race.” 

When  William  I II.  ascended  the  throne,  he  became 
a patron  of  racing,  adding  plate  to  those  given  at  differ- 
ent places  in  the  kingdom,  and  founding  an  academy 
for  the  art  of  riding.  When  he  was  present  at  the 
races,  he  was  attended  by  his  guards,  who  encamped  on 
the  heath.  Subsequent  monarchs  have  been  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  admirers  of  the  sport,  as  Queen 
Anne,  (who  kept  race-horses,  and  entered  them  in  her 
own  name,)  and  whose  consort,  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, kept  a fine  stud.  In  her  reign  the  Curwen 
bay  barb  and  celebrated  Darlev  Arabian  appeured. 
George  I.  and  George  II-  also  patronized  racing  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  breed  of  horses,  though  they 
did  not  enter  into  the  sport,  and  in  the  reign  of  the 
latter  an  Act  was  passed,  which  will  be  hereafter  referred 
to,  for  suppressing  gambling,  and  for  the  purpose  before 
alluded  to.  The  Godolphin  Arabian,  so  called  from 
being  the  property  of  Lord  Godolphin,  appeared  ill 
George  Il.’s  time,  and  in  the  following  reign  the  cele- 
brated Eclipse  appeared,  “and  from  that  period,”  says 
Nimrod,  in  bis  book  The  Chase,  the  Hoad,  and  (he  Turf, 
u may  English  racing  be  dated.” 

George  IV.  was  a very  munificent  patron  of  the  turf, 
and  was  considered  to  have  a sound  judgment  hi  such 
matters.  He  always  kept  a magnificent  racing  esta- 
blishment, and  was  the  breeder  of  many  first-rate  horse*. 

His  late  Majesty  added  several  plates  to  those  already 
mu  for,  though  he  was  no  partaker  in  the  sport ; since  that 
time  the  stud  at  Hampton  Court  has  been  sold. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  prizes  were  originally 
bells,  and  afterward:,  cups  and  covers,  hut  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.  the  custom  of  giving  one  hundred  guineas 
in  lieu  of  any  other  prize,  then  denominated  plate,  was 
established,  and  that  .sum  still  continues,  if  given  by  the 
Crown,  to  be  called  the  King's  or  Queen's  plate. 

James  1.  purchased  of  Mr.  Markham  nu  Arabian 


horse  for  the  sum  of  £500 ; be  was  the  first  of  that  8PORT- 
coumry  which  had  ever  been  seen  in  England.  The  INC*. 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on  horse-  ^ 

mansbip,  mentions  him  to  have  been  of  a bay  colour,  a of 
little  horse,  and  no  rarity  of  shape.  We  have  seen  that  hor"C11' 
Charles  II.  imported  several  horses  from  the  Levant ; 
and,  indeed,  in  that  King's  reign  our  breed  must  have 
been  in  high  repute,  for  we  find  that,  in  1682,  16S3, 
some  were  taken  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  contend- 
ing for  a prize.  Echard,  in  his  History  of  England,  I)uk«  of 
vol.  iii.  p.  668,  says,  ” About  the  beginning  of  this  year 
there  happen'd  a small  transaction  beyond  sea,  which 
made  his  (the  Duke  of  Monmouth's)  name  more  dis- 
cours’d of  than  at  other  times.  The  horses  of  England 
are  valuable  and  famous  on  many  accounts,  and  among 
others  for  racing  ; and  it  was  upon  this  consideration 
that  the  French  King  invited  into  France  the  most 
noted  racers  from  several  countries,  by  exposing  a plate, 
or  prize,  of  a thousand  pistoles,  to  lie  run  tor  before  him, 
in  the  Plain  d’Echere,  near  St.  Germain  en  lay.  And 
accordingly  on  the  25th  of  February,  N.S.  the  said  race 
was  run  before  the  King,  Queen,  and  Dauphine,  by 
several  famous  horses,  where  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
horse  won  the  prize;  and  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
the  French  King,” 

A writer  in  the  Dictionary  of  Sport « says,  “ Fine  Swiftn*** 
and  delicate  horses,  the  natives  of  warm  climates,  excel 
in  swiftness.  The  most  perfect  of  these  were  originally  n 
found  in  Arabia  ; but  their  qualities  may  be  improved 
iti  their  descendants  in  a more  fruitful  country.  The 
Arabians  tried  in  England  have  never  proved  themselves 
equal  in  any  respect,  upon  the  cour>e,  to  the  English 
racers,  descended  from  Arabian  stock.”  The  true  test 
of  thorough  blood  is  not  speed,  but  continuance.  The 
speed  and  continuance  of  race  horses  is  necessarily 
affected  by  the  weight  which  they  carry.  It  is  said  that, 
in  running  tour  miles,  seven  pounds  make  the  difference 
of  a distance,  «»r  two  hundred  and  forty  yards  between 
horses  of  equal  goodness.  Height  is  therefore  regu- 
laied  with  scientific  precision  on  the  turf,  and  if  the 
jockeys,  or  either  of  them,  fall  below  the  amount  agreed 
upon,  they  are  mude  to  carry  weights  to  make  up  the 
difference.  The  usual  trial  of  speed  in  English  racing, 
is  a single  mile  ; of  cotitinoanee  or  bottom,  four  miles. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Flying  Childers  ran  a mile  Flying 
over  Newmarket  in  the  space  of  a minute.  The  time  Childers, 
was  really  a few  seconds  over  a minute.  Flying 
Childers,  in  1721,  ran  four  miles,  carrying  nine  stone 
two  pounds,  in  the  space  cf  six  minutes  forty- eight 
seconds.  This  wonderful  animal  leaped  ten  yards  with 
his  rider  upon  level  ground,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
covered,  at  every  spring  in  running,  a space  of  twenty- 
five  feet,  which  is  more  than  forty-nine  feet  in  a second. 

Speaking  of  the  same  animal.  Pennant,  in  his  HritisJi 
Zoology,  p.  2,  says,  " In  the  annals  of  Newmarket  may 
be  found  instances  of  horses  that  have  literally  out- 
stripped the  wind,  as  the  celebrated  M.  Condamiue  has 
lately  shown  in  his  remarks  on  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Childers  is  an  amazing  instance  of  rapidity,  his  speed 
having  been  more  thon  once  exerted  equal  to  eighty-two 
and  a half  feet  in  a second,  or  near  a mile  in  a minute ; 
the  same  horse  has  also  run  the  round  course  at  New- 
market, Wfhich  is  about  four  hundred  yards  less  than 
four  miles  in  six  minutes  and  forty  seconds,  in  which 
case  his  flectnees  is  to  that  of  the  swiftest  Barb  as  four 
to  three.” 

The  most  signal  instances  of  speed  and  bottom  on  Eclipvc. 
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record  respecting:  other  horses  may  be  memion**d  a% 
follows Eclipse,  a chestnut  horse,  bred  by  William 
Duke  of  Cumhcrlund,  uncle  of  George  III.,  and  mimed 
Eclipse  from  having  been  foaled  on  the  1st  of  April. 
1764,  the  day  on  which  tins  remarkable  eclipse  ol  the 
s- 1 11  occurred,  run  four  miles  at  York  in  eight  minutes, 
currying  a weight  of  twelve  stone,  or  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  pounds ; and  Buy  Multan  ran  over  the  same 
course  in  seven  minutes  and  forty-three  and  u half 
seconds;  and  at  a later  period  Trauby  jierfortned  the 
hitherto  unrivalled  feat  of  carrying  Mr.  O-baldisum  six- 
teen miles  in  thirty- three  minutes  and  fifteen  seconds 
over  Newmarket  course.  The  time  of  each  four  mile 
heat  was  os  follows: — 1st,  eight  minutes  leu  seconds: 
2d,  eight  minutes;  3d,  eight  minutes  fifteen  seconds, 
and  4th,  eight  minutes  li.iy  seconds.  It  was  a match 
against  time. 

it  will  be  sufficient  on  this  head  to  afford  so  much 
information  as  will  show  the  contrast  between  the  pre- 
sent mode  and  that  adopted  at  a former  period,  as  stated 
by  Gervuse  Markham.  At  about  four  o'clock  the  horse 
»s  brushed  over,  and  after  he  has  finished  eating  his 
corn,  he  is  taken  out  to  exercise,  ami,  according  :o  his 
age,  state  of  his  flesh,  he  is  walked  und  galloped  before 
and  after  water.  On  his  return  to  the  stable  he  is  care- 
fully rubbed  down,  and  his  legs  brushed,  and  after- 
wards fed,  and  then  the  door  is  closed,  uud  he  is  left 
perfectly  ipiiet,  all  which  is  completed  as  early  in  the 
day  as  possible.  A similar  process,  only  shorter,  takes 
place  every  three  hours  after;  at  noon  brushing,  feeding, 
Ac.,  again,  and  the  stable  door  is  again  closed  for  several 
hours,  when  similar  operations  to  those  of  the  morning 
arc  repealed  ; similar  stable  discipline  follows  and  the 
door  is  once  more  closed  at  six  o'clock.  At  eight  the 
horse  is  ted  and  racked  up.  Immediately  before  a race 
Weighing-  begins,  the  jockeys  arc  weighed,  to  see  whether  they  me 
of  the  prescribed  weight;  wid  immediately  alter  the 
race  is  over,  the  weighing  is  repented,  to  ascertain  that 
none  of  the  weights  have  dropped  on  the  course.  We 
find  nothing,  however,  in  the  present  day  concerning 
cobbler's  wax  under  the  saddle,  nr  w'liigps  of  straw  betweeu 
the  body  of  the  horse  ami  the  girths. 

We  will  now  add  a few  of  the  leading  rules  observed 
on  the  turf.  Horses  take  their  ages  from  May-day, 
that  i»,  a horse  foaled  any  time  in  the  year  IS40  will  be 
deemed  to  he  a yesr  old  on  the  1st  of  May  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  but  since  » resolution  of  the  Jockey  Club  in 
1833,  after  tile  end  of  that  year,  all  horses  arc  considered 
at  Newmarket  as  taking  their  ages  from  the  1st  of 
January,  instead  of  the  1st  of  M ty.  Four  inches  are  a 
hand.  Fourteen  pounds  are  a stone.  Catch  weights 
are  each  parly  to  appoint  a person  to  ride  without  weigh- 
ing. Feather  weight*  signify  the  same.  Give  und  take. 
plates  are  weights  for  inches ; fourteen  hands  to  carry 
a stated  weight ; all  above  or  under  to  carry  extra,  or 
be  allowed  the  proportion  of  seven  pounds  to  an  inch. 
Putt  match-  A post  match,  is  to  insert  the  age  of  the  horses  in  the 
articles,  and  to  run  any  luusc  at  that  age,  without 
dec luring  what  horse  till  he  come  to  the  |wst  to  start. 
A handi-cap  match  is.  A,  1),  and  C',  to  put  an  equal 
sum  each  into  a hat.  0,  who  la  the  hsuidicapper.  make* 
a match  for  A and  B,  who  when  they  have  perused  it, 
put  their  hands  into  their  pockets,  and  draw  them  out 
closed,  then  they  open  them  together,  and  if  both  have 
money  in  their  hands,  the  match  is  confirmed ; if  neither 
have  money  it  is  no  match.  [n  both  cases  the  haudi- 
capper  draws  all  the  money  out  of  the  hat.  But  if  one 
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has  money  in  lib  hand,  and  the  other  none,  then  it  is  no  SPORT- 

inntch,  and  he  that  has  the  money  in  his  hand  is  entitled 

to  the  deposit  in  the  hat.  One  thousand  seven  hundred 

and  sixty  yards  are  a mile ; two  hundred  and  twenty  ,iQC*’ 

yards  arc  a furioug,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  yards 

are  a dblauce. 

The  interference  of  the  Legislature  with  the  spirit  of ' Statute*  re- 
honse-rucing  lias  not  been  very  great,  indeed  it  has  prin-  “ting  to 
ci pally  Ireeu  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  rttc,n£‘ 
excessive  gambling  and  encouraging  the  breed  of 
horse*.  By  the  Act  18  (ieo.  II.  c.  19,  passed  to  sup-  13  Geo.  u, 
press  nice*  by  ponies  and  weak  horses,  it  wan  enacted,  c 19. 
thai  all  matches  for  any  prize  under  the  value  of  £50 
were  illegal,  and  subjected  the  party  to  a penalty  of 
tor  the  owner  of  the  horse,  ami  £100  for  the 
. ilvertiser  of  the  plate  : that  every  horse  entered  to  run,  • 
if  five  years  old.  should  carry  ten  stone  ; if  six,  eleven  ; 
and  if  seven,  twelve.  That  no  person  should  run  any 
Jmrse  ut  a course,  unless  it  were  his  own,  nor  enter 
more  than  one  horse  for  the  same  plate,  upon  pain  of  for- 
feiting the  horses,  ami  that  every  horse-race  should  be 
begun  and  ended  in  the  same  day.”  This  Act  was, 
however,  repealed  in  five  year* ; for  we  find  by  the  11th 
section  of  the  18th  Geo.  II.  c.  34,  after  reciting  the  18  (ieo.  1L 
a I Hive  regulations  and  that  “ the  thirteen  royal  plates  of  «•  34. 
one  hundred  guineas  each,  annually  run  for,  as  also  the 
high  prices  that  arc  constantly  given  for  hordes  of 
strength  atu!  size  are  sufficient  to  encourage  breeders  to 
raise  their  cattle  to  the  utmost  size  and  strength  pos- 
sible,'' and  enacts,  that  after  1745  horses  may  run  for 
any  sum  or  plate  of  £50  and  upwards,  mid  at  any  place, 
without  being  subject  to  the  above-mentioned  pe- 
nalties. 

We  shall  close  this  portion  of  “ Sporting,*’  with  a brief  R.»ce- 
acrotinl  of  the  race-courses  in  England,  and  a table  of  course*, 
t lie  lengths  of  the  several  courses  at  Newmarket,  toge- 
ther with  an  explanation  of  the  abbreviations  usually 
used  in  turf-phrase  for  them  : — 

New- 
market. 


Names  of  Coium. 

MiW 

Far- 

tuU||*. 

Yink 

tisliaa*. 

Tut*  Beacon  Course  is 

4 

i 

138 

B.C. 

Rom  d Cun  me 

3 

A 

1*7 

K.  C. 

Last  thrve  miles  of  B.  C 

3 

0 

45 

L.T.M. 

Mitch  io 

The  last  mile  ami  * distance  uf 

0 

97 

ILL 

l».  C 

1 

1 

i:.fi 

Ancaster  milt* 

1 

0 

18 

An.  M. 

From  the  turn  of  the  lauds,  in. . 
Clwmoot  Cwirw  (from  the  ditch 

0 

5 

184 

T.L.1. 

Aridity  Karl  Course  (from  the 
stnrtim;  post  ofT.  Y.  C.  t’>  the 

1 

5 

217 

c.  c. 

end  oi  B < '.  i about  ......... 

1 

6 

0 

Across  the  flat ... 

) 

2 

21 

A.  F. 

Roar  ley  mile 

1 

0 

\ 

R M. 

Dtchioile  

0 

7 

178 

D.  M. 

Ablngduu  mile  

0 

7 

211 

A.  M. 

Two  middle  mile*  of  H.  1 ' 

l 

7 

125 

Two  year*  old  Cuune  (on  the  flat) 
New  ditto  f part  of  the  Hunlmrv 

(1 

5 

136 

T . Y C. 

mile) 

0 

5 

136 

Yeat  .uig  Course 

n 

g 

47 

Y.  C. 

Bnolmrv  mde  

(i 

7 

208 

B.  M. 

Craven  Stakes  Course 

** 

•* 

C.  s.  0. 

" Previously  to  1753,”  says  Nimrod  in  his  book.  The 
Chute,  the  Road,  the  Turf,  **  there  were  only  two  meet- 
ings ill  the  year  at  Newmarket  for  the  purpose  of  run- 
ning horses,  one  in  the  spring,  and  another  in  October. 
At  present  there  are  seven,  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
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Child  cr*. 


AkoL 


Buxton. 

Chelros- 

lord. 


Chester. 


Doncaster. 


Egham. 

Exeter. 


Gloucester. 

Knntiford. 

Liverpool. 


Manchem 

tor. 

Newloa. 

Notting- 

ham. 

Oxford. 


Plymouth. 


Preston. 

Stafford. 


Stock- 

bridge. 

Tavistock. 


ini;  terms: — The  Craven,  in  compliment  to  the  late 
Karl  Craven,  commencing  on  Easter  Monday,  and  in- 
stituted in  1771.  The  First  Spring * <*■  the  Monday 
fortnight  following;  the  Second  Spring,  a fortnight 
after  that,  and  instituted  in  1753.  The  July , com- 
monly early  in  that  mouth,  instituted  1753.  The  First 
October,  on  the  first  Monday  in  that  month;  the  Second 
October,  on  the  Monday  fortnight  following,  instituted 
1762  ; and  the  Third  Octnlter,  or  Houghton,  a fortnight 
afterwards,  instituted  1770/' 

With  regard  to  Newmarket  and  the  Beacon  and 
Round  course,  we  rnav  again  refer  to  the  home  Childers. 
He  has  run  the  first  in  seven  minutes  and  a half,  and 
the  second  in  six  minutes  forty  seconds;  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  forty-nine  feet  in  a second,  but  all  other 
horses  take  up  at  least  seven  minutes  and  fifty  se- 
conds in  completing  the  first  and  longest  course,  and 
seven  minutes  in  the  shortest,  which  is  at  the  rule  of 
more  than  forty-seven  feet  in  a second,  and  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  these  coursers  cover,  at  every 
bound,  a spaca  of  ground  equal  in  length  to  about 
twenty-four  English  feet. 

Ascot  Heath . The  two-mile  course  is  a circular  one, 
of  which  the  last  half  is  calk'd  the  old  mile.  The  new 
mile  is  straight,  and  up  hill  all  the  way.  The  T.  Y.  C. 
is  five  furlongs  undone  hundred  and  (hirtv-six  yards. 

The  course  at  Burton  is  one  mile  only, 

Chelmsford  course  is  round  or  oval,  short  of  two 
miles  by  about  thirty  yards,  but  made  up  two  miles  by 
starting  between  the  distance  post  and  the  winning- 
chain  ; about  half  of  the  straight  mile  is  in  the  round 
course,  finishing  with  rather  a severe  hill. 

Chester  course  is  flat  and  one  mile  and  one  hundred 
yards  round. 

The  course  at  Doncaster  is  circular  and  nearly  flat, 
of  about  one  mile,  seven  furlongs,  and  seventy  yards. 
The  shorter  courses  are  portions  of  this  circle. 

The  round  or  rather  oval  course  is  short  of  two  miles 
by  sixty-six  yards,  and  is  nearly  Hat. 

The  old  course  is  round  or  rather  oval,  of  two  miles, 
two-thirds  of  which  are  nearly  flat,  and  the  remainder 
rather  hilly;  the  last  half  mile  is  in  u straight  line  with 
a little  ascent.  and  beautiful  coming  in.  There  is  a 
round  and  level  course  of  one  mile,  recently  made,  called 
the  New  Course,  and  n three-mile*  curse,  also  u early 
level,  formed  out  of  the  new  and  old  courses. 

An  oblong  of  about  a mile  and  a half,  with  a straight 
run  in  nf  four  hundred  yards. 

A round  course  of  one  mile,  and  nearly  flat. 

The  old  course  is  oval  and  flat,  one  mile;  the  new 
coarse  is  flat,  one  mile  and  a half  round,  with  a straight 
run  in  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a mile,  and  a very  gra- 
dual rise. 

One  mile,  rather  oval,  with  a hill,  and  u fine  run  in. 

A triangular  course  of  one  mile,  with  a strong  hill. 

Is  a round  course  of  one  mile,  two  furlongs,  and 
eleven  yards. 

Round  or  rather  oval  course  of  two  miles  all  but  a 
distance,  and  quite  flat:  the  last  half  mile  straight. 

Nearly  an  oval  course  of  one  mile  and  a half,  quite 
flat,  with  a straight  run  in  of  onc-th  rd  of  a mile. 

Oval  and  flat,  Btid  one  mile  round. 

A one-mile  course,  which  would  be  complete  oval, 
but  for  a straight  run  in  of  about  n quarter  of  mile. 

Nearly  round,  somewhat  hilly,  the  last  three-quarters 
of  a mile  straight  for  a run  in;  also  a straight  mile. 

A round  or  rather  oval  course,  two  miles,  a little 


hilly,  the  last  three-quarters  of  a mile  straight,  and  8PORT- 
very  nearly  level ; the  one  mile  is  a portion  of  the 
above. 

An  oval-shaped  course,  one  mile  and  a quarter,  the  Wolver- 
run  in  is  straight,  and  the  T.  Y.  C.  is  a straight  hwlf  barap4on. 
mile. 

Skating  is  the  art  of  moving  upon  ice  with  the  aid  of  Skating, 
a sort  of  wooden  plate  attached  to  the  foot  shod  with 
iron  or  steel.  The  word  skate,  sometimes  spelt  scale , is 
skidor , in  Swedish  ; skid,  in  Icelandic,  and  scfuulse,  in 
the  Teutonic  dialect,  and  the  old  English  word  foriAafcr 
was  scutses.  Respecting  the  practice  of  skating,  Mr. 

Strutt  ( Sports  and  Pastimes , p.  68.)  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  an  error  in  likening,  **  the  wooden  skates 
shod  with  iron  or  steel,  which  are  hound  about  the  feet 
and  ancles,”  to  the  tatares  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
for  we  meet  with  no  implement  by  that  name,  nor  in- 
deed by  any  other,  by  which  the  Greeks  or  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  divert  themselves  by  moving  over 
surfaces,  whether  of  ice  or  otherwise.  The  only  talares 
of  the  ancients  were  the  four-sided  dice  ; but  the  huckle 
bones,  or  as  they  are  at  the  present  day  called  dibs,  are 
referred  to  by  writers  tinder  the  same  word. 

Although  this  exercise  is  resorted  to  in  this  country 
as  a graceful  and  healthy  amusement,  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  it  was  originally  resorted  to  rather  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  or  convenience.  Amongst  the 
northern  nations  very  early  mention  :s  made  of  the 
practice;  thus  in  the  Ldda,  written  in  the  IXth  or  Xlh  Xth  Ceu- 
Century,  the  god  Uller  is  represented  its  distinguished  tury- 
by  his  beauty,  his  arrows,  and  his  skates ; and  Mr. 

Strutt  (referring  to  Olaii  /Form.  Lit.  Run . p.  129  ; 
Bartholin,  p.  420)  in  his  Introduction  mentions  a north- 
ern hero,  whose  name  wa«  Kolsen,  who  boasted  that  he 
had  seven  accomplishments,  one  of  which  was,  “ 1 can 
traverse  the  snow  on  scutes  of  wood/' 

It  seems  to  be  very  generally  admitted  that  the  prac- 
tice was  introduced  into  this  country  either  by  our 
non  hern  ancestors,  or  at  a later  period  from  the  Low- 
Countries.  In  Holland,  particularly,  we  know  that  skat- 
ing is  used  not  only  as  a graceful  and  elegant  amuse- 
ment. but  as  an  expeditious  movie  of  travelling  when  the 
lakes  and  canals  are  frozen  up.  In  that  country  long 
journeys  are  made  upon  skates  with  rase  and  expedi- 
tion; but,  in  general,  less  attention  is  there  paid  to 
grace  of  attitude,  and  elegance  of  movement,  than  to 
the  expedition  ami  celerity  of  what  is  culled  journey 
skating.  The  Hollanders  have  also  made  the  art  subser- 
vient to  the  necessities  of  war;  for  we  hc;ir  from  William 
Carr,  in  his  Remark t of  the  Goternmc nl  of  overall 
Paris  of  Germanic,  &c.,  published  in  1688,  of  the  dex-  Carp, 
terity  of  the  Dutch  skaters  in  the  following  passage,  I6S>«. 
pages  112, 113,  alluding  to  a sudden  thaw  by  which  the 
French  army  were  mainly  put  to  rout:  “In  less  than 
ten  ho  were  the  Ice  ho  sunk  and  such  floods  of  snow 
came  downe  from  the  high  land*  that  the  French  were 
fain  to  make  u very  disorderly  retreat,  Marching  up  to 
the  niiddel  for  hunt,  because  on  the  Banks  there  could 
nut  march  above  four  men  a hrest.  so  they  were  con- 
strained to  leave  behind  them  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Plunder  they  had  rolled  from  the  Innocent  Country  peo- 
ple, and  the  tumble  Dutch  men  on  their  Sealses  so  long 
as  the  Ice  would  beare  them,  did  shoot  downe  the 
French  like  Ducks  diving  under  water,  so  that  it  cost 
Luxemburg*  Annie  dvnrc,  tko'  they  hud  the  pleasure  to 
burnc  the  (more  people,  of  which  the  French  afterward 
wickedly  made  their  boast.'’ 
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SPORTING. 


SPORT-  The  use  of  the  skate  is  also  much  resorted  to  in  Ger- 
INC*.  many  mid  Ku**ii»,  and  in  niuny  places  the  Indies  prac- 
tise  the  art  of  skating  as  an  amuseuicuL  and  healthy 
exercise. 

Skating  to  **  1 cannot  hy  any  means  ascertain, " says  Mr.  Strutt, 

Kugluud.  Sport * and  Bnh'mrx,  p 6H,  •*  nt  what  time  skating  first 
mad--’  its  appearance  in  England,  hut  we  find  some 
traces  of  such  an  exorcise  in  the  Xlllth  Century,  at 
which  period,  according  to  Fitzvicphen,  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  the  winter,  when  the  ice  would  bear  them, 
for  the  young  citizens  of  London  to  fasten  the  leg  bones 
of  animals  under  the  soles  of  their  feet  by  tying  them 
round  their  ankles,  and  then  taking  a pole  shod  with 
iron  into  their  hands,  they  pushed  themselves  forward  by 
striking  it  against  the  ice,  nud  moved  with  celerity 
equal  (-ays  the  author)  to  a bird  flying  through  the  air, 
or  on  arrow  from  a cross  bow;  but  some  alotvance,  I 
presume,  must  be  mude  for  the  poetical  figure:”  he 
then  adds,  “ at  times,  two  of  them  thus  furnished  agree 
to  start  opposite  one  to  annther,  at  a great  distance ; 
they  meet,  elevate  their  pole*,  attack,  and  strike  each 
other,  when  one  or  both  of  them  fall,  and  not  without 
some  bodily  hurt;  and,  even  after  their  fall,  are  carried 
a gr’al  distance  from  each  other  hy  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion,  and  whatever  pari  of  the  head  comes  upon  the 
ice,  it  is  sure  to  be  laid  bare.” 

Scotl-a.ni!  Scotland  has  long  been  famous  for  the  adroitness  as 
well  as  fur  the  gracefulness  of  its  skaters.  In  or  about 
the  year  1760,  a club  was  established  in  Edinburgh  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  art.  Mr.  Strutt  docs  not 
seem  willing  that  the  fame  of  the  metropolis  of  Scotland 
should  outvie  that  of  Loudon,  for  he  declares,  page  69, 
that  he  has  seen  " when  the  Serpentine  river  in  Hyde 
Park  was  frozen  over,  lour  gentlemen  there  dance,  if  I 
may  he  allowed  the  expression,  a double  minuet  in 
skates,  with  as  much  ease,  and  I think  more  elegance, 
than  in  a ball-room;  others  again,  by  turning  and 
winding  with  much  adroitness,  have  readily  in  succes- 
sion described  upon  the  ice  the  form  of  all  the  letters  in 
the  alphabet.” 

The  comparative  degree  of  grace  exhibited  on  the  ice 
or  in  the  bull-room,  is,  of  course,  entirely  a matter  of 
tustc,  but  certainly  London  has  exhibited  many  cele- 
brated skaters,  one  of  the  most  expert  of  whom  was  the 
late  Benjamin  West,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. who  could  with  much  dexterity  represent  on  the 
surface  of  the  ice  a copy  of  any  of  the  ancient  statues. 

It  is  said  that  the  Knglbh  are  deficient  in  grace  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  mul-conatrucUon  of  their  skates. 
They  are  considered  by  writers  ns  loo  much  curved  in 
the  surface  which  embraces  the  ice,  which  involuntarily 
brings  the  users  of  them  round  on  the  outside  upon  a 
quick  and  small  circle ; whereas  the  skater  bv  using 
skates  of  a different  construction,  less  curved,  has  the 
command  of  his  stroke,  and  can  enlarge  or  diminish  the 
circle  according  to  his  wish.  From  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Mr  Strutt's  book,  before  quoted,  the  skates 
in  former  times  seem  to  have  been  longer  than  those  now 
in  use.  •*  In  Hoole's  translation  of  the  Vocabulary  of 
Commenmt , the  skates  arc  called  scrick  shoes  from  the 
German,  and  in  the  print  at  the  head  of  the  section, 
they  are  represented  longer  than  those  of  the  present 
day,  and  the  irons  are  turned  up  much  higher  in  the 
front.” 

This  exercise  has  been  praised  by  poets  both  native 
and  foreign.  Thomson,  in  his  Winter,  auys  of  skaters. 


“ They  sweep  SPORT- 

On  ‘Winding  skate*  a tlnaiaatu)  different  ways.  1>U. 

In  circling.'  j oisv  swift  us  tftr  wmils."  - — — , - 

But  Ktopsiock  appears  to  be  far  more  enthusiastic,  for 
he  says  in  one  of  his  Odes,  “ Man,  like  the  Homeric 
gods,  strides  with  winged  feet,  over  the  sea,  transmuted 
into  solid  ground.”  In  this  passage  the  Talare  seems 
indeed  indiemed,  of  which  John  Florin  in  bis  H'orldc  of 
Horde*,  published  1&98,  gives  the  following  description, 

“ a shoe  with  wings  as  Mercury  is  fained  to  weare.” 

Goethe,  Herder,  and  other  German  poets  have  also 
sung  the  praises  of  this  invigorating  exercise.  Further 
information  upon  tbc  subject  may  be  found  in  Salz- 
mann’s  Gymnastics,  and  in  Garcia's  Le  v rai  Pali- 
near,  &c." 

The  following  observations  seem  to  contain  all  the  Direction! 
instruct’ons  necessary  to  an  acquirement  of  the  art  of 
skating.  Those  who  wish  to  1m?  proficients  should 
begin  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  endeavour  to  throw 
off  the  fear  which  always  attends  the  commencement  of 
an  apparently  hazardous  am  use  in  * *nt.  They  will  soon 
acquire  a facility  of  moving  on  the  inside ; when  they 
have  done  this,  they  must  endeavour  to  acquire  the 
movement  on  the  outsite  of  the  skates ; which  is  no  more 
than  throwing  themselves  upnn  the  outer  edge  of  the 
skate,  and  making  the  balance  of  the  body  tend  towards 
that  side  which  wdl  necessarily  enable  them  to  form  a 
semicircle ; in  this  much  assistance  may  be  derived 
from  placing  a bag  of  lead  shot  in  the  pocket  next  to 
the  foot  employed  in  making  the  outside  stroke,  which 
will  produce  an  artificial  poise  of  the  body,  which 
afterwards  will  become  natural  by  practice.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  outside  stroke,  the  knee  of  the 
employed  limb  should  be  u little  bent,  and  gradually 
brought  to  a rectilinear  position  when  the  stroke  is  com- 
pleted. When  the  practitioner  becomes  e\|»erl  in  form- 
ing the  semicircle  with  b *th  feet,  lie  is  then  to  join 
them  together,  and  proceed  progressively  ana  alternately 
with  both  feet,  which  wdl  carry  him  forward  with  a 
gruceful  movement.  Care  should  be  taken  to  use  very 
little  muscular  excrliou,  lor  the  impelling  motion  should 
proceed  from  the  mechatiical  impulse  of  the  body  thrown 
into  such  n position  as  to  regulate  the  stroke.  At 
taking  the  outside  stroke,  the  body  ought  to  tie  thrown 
forward  easily,  the  unemployed  limb  kept  in  a direct 
line  with  the  body,  and  the  face  and  the  eyes  directly 
looking  forward ; the  unemployed  fool  ought  to  be 
stretched  towards  the  ice,  with  the  toes  in  a direct  line 
with  the  leg.  In  the  time  of  making  the  curve,  the 
body  must  lie  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly 
raised,  and  the  unemployed  limb  brought  in  the  same 
manner  forward;  so  that,  at  finishing  the  curve,  live 
body  will  bend  a small  degree  backward,  and  the  un- 
employed foot  will  be  about  two  inches  before  the  other, 
ready  to  embrace  the  ice,  and  form  a correspondent 
curve.  The  muscular  movement  of  the  whole  body 
must  correspond  with  the  movement  of  the  skate,  and 
should  be  regulated  so  os  to  be  almost  imperceptible  to 
the  spectators.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  in 
carrying  round  the  head  and  eyes  with  a regular  and 
imperceptible  motion ; for  nothiug  so  much  diminishes 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  skating  as  sudden  jerks  and 
exertions,  which  are  too  frequently  used  by  the  generality 
of  skaters.  The  management  of  the  arms  likewise  de- 
serves attention.  There  is  no  mode  of  disposing  of 
them  more  gracefully  in  skating  outside,  than  folding 
the  hands  into  each  other,  or  using  a muff.  There  are 
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SPORT-  various  feats  of  activity  used  by  skaters,  but  we  have  not 
JNG.  space  here  to  enumerate  them.  Moving  on  the  outside 
SPOT  **  the  Primary  object  for  a skater  to  attain ; and  when 
^ ' . be  becomes  an  adept  in  that,  he  will  easily  acquire  a 
facility  in  executing  other  branches  of  the  art.  There 
are  few  exercises  but  will  afford  him  hints  of  elegant  and 
graceful  attitude;  for  instance,  nothing  on  the  ice  can 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  attitude  of  drawing  the  bow 
as  if  discharging  an  arrow  whilst  the  skater  is  making  a 
large  circle  on  the  outside.  The  manual  exercise,  and 


military  salutes,  have  also  a pretty  effect  when  used  by  SPORT- 
an  expert  skater.  Many  more  particulars  may  be  ob-  ING. 
tained  from  a perusal  of  a treatise  by  R.  Jones  a Lieu-  a „ 
tenant  of  Artillery,  published  in  1772,  and  illustrated  SFOUSB< 
wilh  plates  respecting  the  attitudes  and  graces.  The 
work  is  entitled,  A Treat ite  on  Skating,  founded  on 
certain  principle*  deduced  from  many  years1  experience ; 
hy  which  that  noble  science  is  now  reduced  to  an  or/, 
and  may  be  taught  and  learned  by  a regular  method 
with  ease  and  safety. 


SPO'RTIILE,^  Fr.  sportule ; It.  rportula;  Sp. 
Spo'rtulxry.  j esportula  ; Lat.  j rportula,  sporta  ; 
Or.  ffrvpic,  a basket;  applied  to  the  dole  or  arms  carried 
away  in  the  basket.  Generally, 

Sportule , alms ; sporlulary , eleemosynary. 

The  bishops,  who  consented  the  ground,  had  a spill  or  tpor- 
tule  from  the  credulous  laity.  Aylifft.  Parergon. 

Hereupon  it  is,  that  these  tporiu/nry  preachers  are  fain  to  sooth 
up  their  many  masters,  and  arc  so  guged  with  the  fear  of  a starr- 
ing displeasure,  that  they  dare  not  be  free  in  the  reprehension  of 
tbs  daring  sins  of  their  uncertain  benefactors;  as  being  charmed 
to  speak  either  plucentia  or  nothing. 

Holt.  ( 'uses  of  Cmtnenct,  disc.  iii.  eh.  vii. 
SPOT,  n.  1 D.  spolte.  Junius  says,  perhaps 

SroT,  r.  I from  to  spatter , conspurcare , to  be- 

Spo'tlers,  >foul.  See  Spatter.  Tooke  affirms 
Spo'ti.essness,  J spot  to  be  flic  past  participle  of 

Spo'tly.  J spit,  A.  S.  spittan , to  throw  out: 

spot,  the  matter  spilten,  spate , or  spitted.  And  see 
Spout,  and  Speck. 

A speck ; a blot,  a slain  ; met.  a mark  of  impurity ; 
surface  marked  or  denoted ; a specific  place. 

Her  gite  was  gray  and  ful  of  spottes  blnke. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Creteide,  p.  296. 

Syth  that  al  the  iustice  of  man  is  as  the  scripture  sayeth  like  a 
IhwhMijpoi <ted  clowte,  and  that  y*  sterna  are  out  elene  in  the  syght 

Sir  7lowai  More.  ll'orkrs,  fol.  740.  Confutation  against  Barnet. 

lliis  your  sedition  is  not  onely  most  odious,  but  also  most 
horrible,  that  hath  spotted  the  whole  countrie  with  such  a staine 
of  ydlenesse.  Sir  John  Chette.  Hurt  of  Sedition* 

A hill  most  tit  for  such  a master, 

A ipolten  mind  of  alabaster. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  ii. 

WyUI  beastes  in  yron  yokes  he  would  rorapell ; 

The  spotted  panther,  and  the  tusked  bore. 

The  psrdate  swift. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  6. 

Through  eroell  knife  that  her  deare  heart  did  kerve 
And  now  she  is  with  her  upon  the  way 
Marching  in  lovely  wise,  that  could  deserve 
No  rpot  of  blame,  though  spite  did  oft  assay 
To  blot  her  with  dishonour  of  so  faire  a prey. 

Id.  lb.  book  ir.  can.  1, 


A nils  ne  that  nos  nn  idea  made  np  of  barely  the  simple  ones  of  a 
beast  with  spate,  has  but  a confused  idea  of  a leopard ; it  not  being 
thereby  sufficiently  distinguished  from  a lynx,  and  several  other 
sorts  of  beasts  that  are  spotted. 

l-Ocke.  On  Human  Understanding,  voL  1,  book  ii.  eh.  xxix. 
This  brilliant  is  so  spotless,  mid  so  bright, 

He  needs  uo  foil,  hut  shines  Lv  his  own  proper  light. 

Dry  den.  The  Character  <f  u good  Parson. 

Two  water  snakes  swam  by  the  ship;  thry  were  beautifully 
spotted , and  in  every  re»pcct  like  land  snakes,  except  that  their 
tails  were  broad  and  flat. 

Cook,  layoffs,  toL  iL  book  iii.  ch.  ii.  p.  97. 

Few  men  are  so  spotless  in  their  characters  os  not  to  aflord  boom 
so*p«  for  evil  report  among  those  who  examine  their  actions  and 
characters  with  the  srari'hing  ami  unwinking  eye  of  envy, 

AW.  l»Wi,  voL  vi,  p.  243.  On  Entry  and  Contention. 


SPOUSE,  ». 
Spouse,  r. 
Spo'usage, 
Spo'usai.,  adj. 
SPO'CSAL,  «. 
Spo'usess, 
Spo'usino,  n. 
Spo'uselkss, 
Spo'use-breach, 
Spo't.SE-HEAD. 


See  Espouse.  Fr.  espouse  ; It, 
sposo ; Sp.  esposo,  e* po*a;  Lat. 
sponsus , from  spondere,  ami  this 
from  the  Gr.  mthir,  to  make 
v libations ; and  thus  spondere , to 
f pledge  or  sanction  a pledge  or 
1 security,  (by  making  libations.) 
Spouse — 

One  joined  to  another  under 
— — «v.  , certain  pledges  or  sureties, — man 

and  woman  to  each  other;  joined  or  united  in  mar- 
riage  or  wedlock  ; married,  wedded. 

Spouse-breach  (a  compound  of  a foreign  with  a 
native  word)  has  given  place  to  adulter}’.  And  see 
Wedlock. 

And  J>is  raayde  y spoused  waa  of  so  riche  blocie. 

if.  Gloucester,  p,  13. 

Kndleue  hondred  jer  and  fifti  and  tuo. 

Alter  that  God  an  erlhe  com,  this  ipousinge  was  ido. 

Id.  p.  466. 

he  )>e  emperoure's  dogter  in  tpomthed  )>u»  uome. 

Id.  p.  66. 

And  tferouned  hym  snlue  kfng,  koru  pe  queue  rede. 

And  huld  hfre  in  tpeutbrsteke  in  vfl  flrsse’s  dedr. 

Id.  p.  220. 

A fol  aomnian  in  tpousbrcche  he  huld  voder  f%  w -if. 

Id.  P.  279. 

6c  led  hir  vnto  France,  spoused  Corto  he. 


Sweete  love  dcroyd  of  vilUnie  or  ill, 

But  pure  and  spntles,  as  at  tint  he  sprang 
Out  of  th*  Almighties  bosome,  where  he  nests. 

Id.  The  Traces  of  the  Musts. 

Lord,  if  thou  look  for  a spotlessness,  whom  wih  thou  look  upon  ! 

Donne.  Devotions. 

— — The  broad  circumference 

Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  ev'ning  from  the  top  of  Feaole, 

Or  in  Valdarno.  to  descry  new  lands. 

Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe. 

Milton,  fhradise  Lost,  bouk  i.  L 291, 

VOL.  XXVII. 


/?.  Prvnnt,  p.  30. 

Kjng  William  of  Scotland  did  his  doubter  spouse 
To  k*  crle  of  Bolofu.  id.  p,  2|0. 

Whan  J»vi  wore  Irouth  plight,  ft  purueied  be  sponge, 
Helianorc  forth  hir  dight  to  Koithan  hir  menage. 

Id.  p.  I9X 

And  Abraam  nat  hardy,  ones  to  letten  hym 
Ne  for  brightnesM  of  here  bcaute.  here  spouse  to  he  U knoweT 
Pters  Ptoukman.  Visum,  foL  213. 
The  architriclvn  clepith  the  spouse,  and  seith  to  him,  ech  man 
setlilli  first  good  wyn;  and  whanne  men  be  filial,  than  that  that 
is  worse : but  thou  hast  kept  the  good  wfn  into  this  tyme. 

If'tc/if.  John  eh.  ii. 
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And  Jhoiu*  %c  ul«  to  hem  whether  the  tones  of  tpoutaylu  maun 
f**te  as  long  a*  the  tptmte  is  with  hero  ? as  hinge  tjW  « thei 
ban  the  msus*  with  hem  thci  muun  not  fast*. 

the//-  Mark,  ch.  u. 

Come  thou  and  I scbal  t«h«we  to  thee  the  tpautett  the  wyf  of 
the  turn  be.  M ApacaApa, ch-  »'• 


Sire  clerk  of  Oxrnforde,  our  hrwte  M M» 

Ye  ride  as  stille  awl  coy,  «■  doth  a maul. 

Were  newe  tpomoed,  sitting  at  the  bord. 

Choicer.  The  Clerk*t  Prologm, v. 


7677. 


This  marki«  hath  hire  rponted  with  a ring  _ 

Brought  for  the  same  caum,  and  than  hire  softs 
Upon  uu  hem  snow-white,  and  *el  ambling. 

Id,  The  Clerhet  ToU,  ▼. 


8262. 


O sweto  awl  wel  beloved  apatite  deie 
Thcr  is  a conaeil,  and  ye  wul  it  here, 

Which  that  right  fsyn  I wold  unto  you  saie. 

So  that  ye  swere,  ye  wol  it  not  Iw-wraie. 

CJiaKcer.  The  Second  Sonnet  Tale,  v.  1W512. 


Boweth  your  nekke  under  the  blisful  yc-k 
Of  suvt-raintee,  and  not  of  a*rvi*e, 

Which  that  nun  clepen  rpontutle  or  wedlok.^  ^ j79g9 


Thi*  wife  was  fro  the  well  come. 

Where  that  a j-ot  with  water  nome 
She  hath,  and  brought  it  iu  to  house. 

And  ia«c  hu»c  that  hir  sole  tponte 

Was  net,  and  loked  on  a boke  . M 

Nigh  to  the  fyre.  G+vtr.  Can/.  Am.  book  in. 


But  whamw  the  woddc  is  woien  pn-ne, 

And  cornea  i*  the  wironicr  tide, 

Than  tierth  she  forth,  and  ginoeth  to  chide. 

And  chvtvrcth  out  in  hir  langnge, 

What  I'-dsehede  is  in  mariage. 

Awl  telleth  in  a mancr  speche 

Of  Thereu*  the  tputite-breche.  U.  Ib-  book  ▼. 


At  which*  manage  was  no  jwrtonw  present  but  the  tpomte,  the 
tpowteot*,  the  duche*  of  Bedford*  h«r  moder,  y*  prswst,  two  gvn- 
tvlwomeo,  and  a vong  man  to  heljie  the  pee  eat  synge. 

Fahyan.  Chrtmycie.  Edward  III.  p.  654. 


Not  the  tpoutoge  of  their  soulc*  haue  they  broken  by  no  filthy 


traditions  of  men.  ...  - 

Bote.  Image  of  both  Ckurxhe*,  ch.  XiT.  v.  6. 


What  joy  or  hononrs  can  compare 
With  holy  nuptials  ? 

When  in  "the  happic  ehoyee, 

The  tpmte  and  tpouted  have  the  formost  vorcc  t 

Hen  Jomivh.  Epithaiumion. 

At  last  such  grace  I found,  and  meanes  I wrought, 

That  I that  lady  to  my  ipotne  had  wonne  ; 

Accord  of  frieode*,  consent  of  parents  sought 

Spenter.  Faene  Queen* , book  ii-  can.  4. 

He  left  two  sonnes,  of  which  fairc  Eiferon, 

The  oldest  brother,  did  untimely  dy ; 

Whose  emptic  place  the  might*  Obeion 
Uimblv  supplidc,  in  ipountl  and  dominion. 

Id.  Ib.  book  ii.  can.  10. 


Where  Phosbtu  self,  that  gwl  of  poets  bight, 

They  nay,  dul  sing  the  tpautall  hymn*  full  cleere, 

That  all  the  gudt  were  ravish*,  with  delight 

Of  his  celestiall  song  and  musick's  wondrous  might. 

Id.  Ib.  can.  7. 

Oh  iwlolent  l to  waste  thy  hours  away ! 

And  sleep'st  thou  careless  of  the  bridal  day  ? 

Thy  epmutal  ornament  neglected  lies ; 

Ante,  prepare  the  bridal  train,  arise  1 

Pope,  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  vi. 

Nor  for  a dear,  lost  father  only  flow 

Tin1  filial  tsars,  but  woe  succeeds  to  woe  r 

To  tempt  the  tpomoelru  queen  with  amorous  wiles, 

Resort  the  nobles  from  the  neighbouring  isles. 

Id.  Ib.  book  i. 

No : never  shall  tny  enaseious  Ups  betray 
Such  innocence,  such  iwwl  tpovtal  love. 

Aftcitc.  The  Steyr  of  Marteillet,  act  i.  sc.  2 


SPOUT,  «.  I Spout,  to  spout  out  water.  D.  8POUT. 
Spout,  v.  Ispuyten,  to  spit.  Junius  and  Tooke 
Spo'trrKR,  | affirm  it  to  be  the  past  participle  of  . r * 
Spo'ctle*s.  J spitt-an,  to  spit,  to  throw  out. 

The  place  whence,  that  from  which  any  thinjr  is 
spitlen  or  thrown  out,  ejected  or  omitted,  from  which 
any  liquid  is  poured : also  a mass  of  water  falling,  not  in 
drops,  but  in  a continuous  stream  like  liquor  from  the 
spout  of  a vessel. 

To  sporut , met,  lo  throw  out,  utter  or  pour  forth,  sc. 
words.  Spovter , an  ulterer  of  words,  an  ubundant  or 
copious  talker. 


Who  kepte  Jonss  in  the  fishes  mate, 

Til  he  was  ipouted  ap  at  Xinivee  ? 

Chancer.  ’Hit  Man  of  letter*  Tale,  V.  5007, 
This  signs  is  veraily  resembled 
Liche  to  a man,  whiche  halte  assembled 
In  either  bond*?  a water  tpont, 

Whcrof  the  stremes  rennen  out. 

Gvtrer.  Conf.  Am.  book  vii. 

They  themselves  laid  them  down  hard  by  the  murmuring 
rmmek  of  certain  waters,  which  tpmlcd  out  of  ihe  side  of  the  hills, 
and  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  made  of  many  spring*  a petty 
brook,  like  a commonwealth  of  many  families. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  i.  p.  65. 

Ami  one  of  them  I saw  myeelfe  sunk*  downe  right  with  the 
abundance  of  water  that  this  monstrous  fish  tpotiied  and  tilled  it 
wit  hall.  Holland.  Mime,  hook  ix.  ch.  vi. 

..  — ■ — From  his  throte  brake  out 

My  wine,  with  man's  flesh  gobbets,  like  a tpoul. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyttcy,  book  ii- 
No  hands  could  force  it  thence,  so  fixt  it  stood. 

Till  out  it  rush'd,  expell'd  by  streams  of  tpouting  blood. 

Drgdem.  (hid.  Metamorphotn,  bonk  xiL 

They  are  likewise  very  full  of  blood,  foe  if  they  are  deeply 
wounded  in  a dozen  place*  there  will  instantly  gush  out  as  many 
fountains  of  blood,  tpoutinf  to  a considerable  distance. 

Anton.  I'vjrayet,  hook  ii.  ch.  L p.  168. 

So  the  good  roan  doth  not  plant  his  borraty  in  one  small  hole, 
or  eptatt  it  on  one  narrow  ipot,  but  with  an  open  hand  disseminates 
it,  with  an  impartial  regard  distils  it  all  about. 

Barrow.  Sermon  22.  vol.  ii.  p-  52- 


Neither  is  it  desirable,  that  a boy  should  acquire  that  love  and 
habit  of  declaiming,  which  may  introduce  him  to  tponimg  dubs  oc 
disputing  societies. 

Krox.  Liberal  Education,  me,  20. 


The  qaoten  imitate  parrots  nr  pn.fet«d  tpouter*.  in  commit  ling 
words  only  to  memory,  purposely  for  the  ssko  <if  ostentntion. 

bl.  H'mter  Event  ay  t.  Evening  32. 


The  diameter  of  the  bn*e  of  this  tpowt  1 judged  to  be  about 
fifty  oc  sixty  feet ; that  is,  the  sea  within  this  space  was  much 
agitated,  anil  foamed  up  to  a great  height. 

C«J.  fogaffet,  vol.  iii.  book  i.  ch.  vi. 

_ ,,  . ■ ■ ■ There  the  pitcher  stands 

A fragment,  and  the  tponllett  tea-pot  there  ; 

Sad  witnesses  how  close- pent  man  regrets 
The  country,  with  what  ardour  he  contrives 
A peep  at  nature,  when  ho  can  no  more. 

Cowper.  The  Toth,  book  iv. 

SPRACK.  Spray,  Grose  says,  is  lively,  active, — but 
he  does  not  subjoin  where  it  is  used.  Slovens  mentions 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath.  Malone  supplies  an  ex- 
ample from  the  Supplement  to  Cibber's  Life.  w Mr. 
Dopget  was  a little  lively  sprack  man.”  It  may  be 
trprttc,  from  A.  S.  aprtre-an,  to  talk;  tprtec-ol  is  a 
chatterer,  or  great  talker. 

KtJ.  He  it  a good  eprag^nemory. 

Sholupearo.  The  Merry  I Fives  of  I Unitor,  act  ir.  sc.  1 . foL  54. 

SPRAIN,  n.  I Lye  and  Skinner  agree  that  sprain 

Sprain,  r.  ) is  corrupted  from  strain. 

I confessed  I was  in  pain,  and  thought  it  was  with  roroe  • pram 
at  Tcnnia.  Temple.  Of  the  Cur*  of  the  Gout. 
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SPRAIN.  The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  rein, 

— The  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  snkla  tpram, 

SPRAY.  Gay.  Trivia,  book  i.  f.  37. 

V SPRAT,  D,  sprot ; halecis  pullus,  the  young  or 
sprout  of  the  herring,  (as  some  think,  Kiliati,)  from 
iprotlen,  to  sprout. 

■ Before  that,  a plump  vintner 

Kneeling,  and  oflnng  income  to  bin  deitie. 

Which  shall  be  only  this,  red  sprats  and  pilchen. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Bloody  Brother,  act  in  SC.  2. 

SPRAWL,  v.  1 Sprawl  is  the  diminutive  of  spread, 
Spra'wling,  n.  J — eprraddle,  spraddle,  sprawl. 

To  spread  about ; to  move  with  the  limbs  spreading, 
or  thrown  out,  to  throw  or  toss  about  widely. 

Aa  kyage  Menander  in  a lave 
The  south  hath  fond*,  where  she  laye 
Syrau/end  with  hir  wynge*  twey. 

As  she  which*  ahulde  than  day* 

For  hiue  of  hyin,  wbicbe  was  hir  make. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  iv. 

I han«  arene  d,  aaith  Cambnmsis,  experimented,  that  a tnad 
being  incomjMused  with  a thong  of  Irish  leather,  and  creeping 
t hitherward,  iudetioriog  to  hauo  skipt  ouer  it,  suddcnlie  recalled 
back*,  as  though  it  had  been  rapt  in  the  head ; where* jam  he 
began  to  sprali  to  the  other  side. 

Hohnshed.  Description  of  l re  land,  wL  li.  p.  9. 

As  if  you  put  the  haire  of  an  lions*  taile  in  mire,  puddle,  or  in 
a doonghill  for  a rertcine  apace,  it  will  turn*  to  a little  thin  spratl- 
tna  wurtnc,  which  I haue  often  seeue  and  experimented. 

Id.  A.  vul.  vi.  p.  20. 
And  often  with  his  a prowling*  came  aloft ; 

Yet  no  way  kept  down  death’s  releutlease  force : 

But  (full  of  water)  mode  on  heuule  corse. 

Chapman.  Homer,  Batrachamyomochio. 

- Oft  I’ve  seen, 

Kv’n  at  her  frown,  the  boisi'rous  uproar  cease, 

And  the  mad  pickers,  tam’d  to  diligence, 

Cull  from  the  bin  the  sprawling  sprigs,  and  leaves 
That  stain  the  sample,  and  its  worth  debase. 

Smart.  The  Hoy-Garden. 

1 mean  ail  such  as  can,  for  some 
This  hand  hath  sent  to  their  long  home ; 

And  some  lie  ip  raw  lag  on  the  ground, 

With  many  a gosh  and  bloody  wound. 

Buller.  Hudihmt. 

The  tumbling  goblet  the  wide  floor  o'er  flows. 

A stream  of  gore  burst  spouting  from  his  nose  j 
Grim  in  convulsive  agonies  be  sprawls  ; 

Before  him  3puru’d  the  loaded  table  foils. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odynry,  hook  XxiL 

SPRAY.  As  stray  and  straggle  (corrupted  into 
stroll)  are  of  the  same  origin  with  straw  or  strew,  so 
•pray  mid  sprali  (corrupted  from  spraddle)  may  have 
one  origin,  viz.,  the  verb  sprtrdan , to  spread.  Spray  is 
applied  to— 

The  little  twigs  or  shoots  at  the  extent  of  a branch  or 
bow  ; also  to  small  drops  of  water  scattered  or  dispersed 
by  the  wind,  or  the  dashing  of  the  waves. 

The  wode  dine  u|»u  the  tyray 
He  aang  ful  loude  and  clere. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sort  7 hopes,  v.  13700. 
That  spray  to  fame  so  fertile. 

The  lover-crown  iog  myrtle, 

In  wreaths  of  mixed  bows, 

Within  whose  shades  are  dwelling 
Thus*  beauties  most  excelling, 

Enthron'd  upon  her  brows. 

Drayton.  Ode  to  the  New  Year. 
Clow*.  Nay  that  those  sweet  harmonious  strains  we  hear, 
Amongst  the  lively  birds’  melodious  lays, 

Aa  they  recanting  sit  upon  the  »r.myr, 

WelW  hovering  still  for  music  at  thine  ears. 

Id.  The  A hr  I e*'  Elysium.  Nymphat  A. 
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The  painted  birds,  companions  of  the  spring,  SPRAY. 

Hopping  from  Spray  to  spray,  were  heard  to  sing.  _ 

Dry-ten.  The  Flower  and  the  Zen/.  SPRKAJX 
It  being  so  very  haxy  and  thick  in  the  horuou.  that  we  could 
not  see  a mile  round  us,  occasioned  by  the  spray  of  the  sea  betug 
lifted  up  to  a greater  height  ly  the  force  of  the  wind. 

Cook,  i'ayages,  voL  iii.  book  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  21 1. 

SPREAD,  v.  A D.  speaden,  spreyden ; Orr. 

Spread,  n.  I snrrilen ; Sw.  sprida  ; A.  9.  tpre~ 
Spke'ader,  >dan  ; extender*,  expander* — 

Spreading,  n.  To  extend  or  stretch  out,  to  ex- 
Spre'adinoly.  J p&ud  or  lav  open  ; to  broaden  or 
widen ; to  lay  over,  stretch  over,  a wider  or  bronder 
space  ; lo  pass  or  move  over  a wide  or  extended  surface ; 
to  dilate,  to  diffuse;  to  divulge,  to  publish. 

)>o  £e  Rome  Jus  were  wy  Ji  out  chef,  dyscamforld  hii  were 
& to  epmdde  hem  her  & jxr.  A J**  obere  after  vaste, 

8t  slow*  k despojlede,  & to  ground*  hem  caste. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  212. 

Was  neuvr  in  alle  his  lyus  £*r  fmlvis  ore  so  glad, 

Als  whan  he  sauh  his  sons  tuo,  jiaivny  force  to  sprad. 

R.  Brimne,  p.  18. 

Almerle  hi*  tumere  tprad.  and  ofvt  barons  mo, 

Mikelle  blod  J?ui  schod  of  folk  )>at  ft?!  gun  slo. 

Id.  p.  117. 

Holyness  and  huncstetr.  out  of  holy  churche 

Springe  J)  and  sprvdcp.  and  envj.unji  p.uple. 

Pters  Plouhman.  i'tsum,  fid.  276. 

Lord,  Y woot  that  thou  art  an  horde  inon,  thou  repUt  where 
thou  lust  not  sowe,  aud  thou  gederivt  togtdrr  wheie  thou  hast  not 
syrrd  abruod.  H ic! if.  Matthew,  ch.  xxv. 

For  the  charite  of  God  is  speed  ahruod  in  oure  herti*  hi  the  hooli 
gooat  that  is  ghouun  to  us.  id.  Hmtayns,  ch.  v. 

And  Zephirus,  and  Flora  gvutelly, 

Yar*  to  the  flour**  soft  aud  tenderly, 

Hir  uwote  breth,  and  made  hem  for  to  apredc- 

Choucer.  Prologue  to  Legeirl  of  Good  Women,  p.  300. 

Of  plate  of  gold*  a herd*  he  bad, 

The  which*  his  brest  all  ower  sprnddr. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  V. 

All  in  a woodman’s  iacket  he  was  dad 

Of  Lincolne  meat*,  belayd  with  silver  lace  ; 

And  on  his  head  aa  ho»d  with  aglets  spread. 

And  by  bis  side  h.s  hunter's  home  be  hanging  hud, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  bonk  vi . can.  2. 

A multitude,  like  which  the  populous  north 
Pour'd  never  from  her  froxrn  luyna,  to  pus* 

Rheue  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  tiarbaruus  son* 

Came  lit*  a deluge  on  the  south,  and  spread 
Beueath  Gibralter  to  ihe  Lytiia.ii  sands. 

Milton.  Paradise  Last,  book  i.  L 356. 

Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
(i rasing  the  tender  herb,  were  interpos'd  ( 

Or  palmie  hilioc,  or  the  fluuno  lap 
Of  some  irngiuius  valley  speed  her  store, 

Flours  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose. 

Id.  lb.  book  iv.  L 232. 

■ The  gates  wide  op’n  stood 

That  with  extended  wings  a banner’d  host 
Under  spread  ensigns  marching  might  jiass  through 
With  hors*  and  chariots  rank!  iu  loose  army. 

Id.  lb.  book  iu  L 884. 

Satan  with  less  toil,  and  now  with  ease 
Wafts  on  the  calmer  wave  by  dubious  light. 

And  like  a weal  her* beaten  vessel  holds 
Gladly  the  port,  through  shrouds  and  tackle  torn ; 

Or  in  the  emptier  wade,  resembling  air. 

Weighs  his  spread  wings,  at  leisure  to  behold 
Farr  offth’  emjiyrcal  beav’q. 

Id.  IL  book  IL  L 1041. 

No  flowsr  hath  that  kind  of  spread  that  th«  woodbine  hath. 

Bacon.  Natural  History.  Cent.  vii.  sec.  676. 

If  their  child  be  not  aurh  a speedy  spreader  nud  brs-vrher.  like 
tha  vine,  yet  perchance  he  may  prove  prole*  lorde  errsee»t$i  nliose  ; 
and  yirkl,  though  with  a little  longer  expectation,  as  useful,  and 
more  sober  fruit  than  the  other. 

Refiguiis  H'ottvntaner,  p.  77. 
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SPREAD.  Also  csn  any  understand  the  tpreadiugt  of  the  clouds,  or  the 
noise  of  hi*  tabernacle  ? Jab,  oh.  xxsvi.  v.  29. 

SPRIG.  A*  touching  the  spreading  of  mocke,  and  mingling  it  with  the 
. __j  mould  uf  a laud,  it  i*  exceeding  good  to  do  it  when  the  wind 
Mtteth  full  we*t. 

Holland.  Plmie,  hook  xv ii.  ch.  ix. 

Why  we  ought  not  to  stand  to  their  arbitraneut,  *hall  now 
appear  by  a threefold  corruption  which  will  be  found  upon  them. 
J,  The  beat  time*  were  spreudutgly  infected,  Ac-  ^ • * 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  book  i. 
For  when  the  favouring  shades  of  night  arise, 

And  peaceful  slumbers  done  my  mother ‘s  eye*. 

Me  from  our  coast  shall  spreading  tail*  convey. 

To  seek  Ulysses  Uirough  the  watery  way. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odystey,  book  ii. 

He  ebusc*  a company  of  very  ordinary  unlettered  men,  but  very 
honest  men,  to  be  the  witiicase*  of  hi*  conversation  and  doctrine  ; 
and  these  lie  designs  for  the  tpreadert  of  hi*  religion  throughout 
the  world.  Sharp.  Sermon  3.  vol.  ii*  p-  6". 

The  spreading  of  the  coral  bank,  or  reef,  into  the  sea,  in  my 
opinion  is  continually,  though  imperceptibly,  effected. 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  ir.  book  ii.  ch.  iii.  p.  263. 

SPREKELIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Ucisler.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Heiandna , order 
Monogynia,  and  the  natural  family  of  Amaryllidem. 
Generic  character : perianth  decimate ; tube  hardly  any ; 
upper  segments  reflexed,  lower  one  sloped  downwards, 
and  convolute  at  the  base  ; stamens  six  : filaments  in- 
serted equally,  with  a connecting  membrane  at  tlie  base 
of  the  perianth,  fasciculate,  declinute,  and  recurved,  as 
well  as  the  style  ; the  upper  scpaline  and  lower  petaline 
segments  shorter  than  the  others  ; anthers  pendulous, 
fixed  one-third  from  the  top. 

This  genus  consists  of  a single  known  species,  *S.  for- 
motitsitna,  the  Amaryllis  fnrmotitwnm , a native  either 
of  Cuba  or  St.  Domingo  : it  is  a bulbous-rooted  plant 
with  ensiform  leaves,  and  single  flowered  scapes.  The 
flower  is  very  large,  declinatc,  of  a deep  scarlet  colour. 

SPRENGELIA,  in  Botany , a genus  so  called  by 
Smith,  in  honour  of  C.  C.  Sprengel  of  Spandau,  in 
Brandenburgli.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Pentandria , 
order  Monogynia,.  and  the  natural  family  of  Eparridetr. 
Generic  character;  calyx  coloured;  corolla  five-parted, 
rotate,  beardless ; stamens  five,  liypngynous ; anthers 
connate  or  free;  hypogynous  scales  none;  capsule  with 
the  placentas  adnatc  to  the  central  column. 

This  genus  consists  of  two  known  species,  S.  incar - 
nnla  and  S.  montana , the  first  a native  of  New  South 
Wales,  mid  the  other  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land ; they  are 
small  elegant  shrubs  of  a dry  prickly  habit,  with  reddish 
flowers,  which  terminate  the  lateral  branches. 

SPRENT,  *}ircngcd,  aprtngd,  spreynd,  sprent.  See 

Spaing,  Sprinkle,  and  Besprent. 

Sprinkled,  scattered. 

For  if  the  blood  uf  g«ot,  burki*.  »nd  of  bolit.  and  the  attache 
of  a cuw  calff  spreynd,  hale  with  unclccne  men  to  the  clen*yng  of 
fleuehc,  hou  myth  more  thu  blood  of  Crist,  which  bi  the  Hooli 
Goost  offridc  huuaiUf  unwemmed  to  God,  *clul  dense  ours  con- 
science fro  deede  vrexkis  to  sera*  God  that  lyueth  ? 

Hid tf  Ebremit,  ch.  ix. 

O soden  wo,  that  ever  art  snceessoor 
To  worldly  blis,  spremt  i*  witli  bitlernesse 
Th*  eiwle  of  the  joys  uf  out  worldly  lal>our. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawet  TaU.  v.  4842. 
So  furiously  each  other  did  ossayle, 

A*  if  iheir  wwlrs  they  would  uttnDce  have  rent 
Out  of  their  bretlt.  that  streamer  of  bloud  did  r-yle 
Adow  nr.  as  if  their  springs  of  life  were  (pent  ; 

That  all  the  ground  with  purple  bloud  win  sprent. 

Spenser.  Faene  Qneene,  book  iv.  can.  2. 

SPRIG,  A.  S.  mrrt.a  twig,  a branch, a sprig;  Sotnner. 
Spree  seems  clcarfv  from  the  A.  S.  eprtc-an,  to  utter  or 
put  out.  Sec  the  Quotation  from  Plinie  in  v.  Sprout. 


A small  shoot ; *c.  of  a tree  ; it  is  also  used  as  tlte  SPRIG. 
Lai.  slolo,  (see  Stolidity,)  and  as  the  English  imp.  gp^||nG 

With  thia  he  huog  them  up  aloft,  upon  a tamricke  bow,  «-  — ^ — / 
A*  eyeful  trophic*  ; ami  the  spisgt  that  did  about  it  grow, 
lie  proined  from  the  leavie  armes,  to  make  it  easier  view'd. 

Chapman.  Homer.  I l tad,  book  ix. 

So  Philomel,  perch’d  on  an  a*pin  sprig, 

Weep*  ail  the  night  her  loot  virginity. 

And  ring*  her  aad  tale  to  the  merry  twig, 

That  dances  at  such  joyful  misery. 

Fletcher.  Clnrl'i  Triumph  o eer  Death. 

Thus  fades  the  oak  i'  th’  sprig,  i*  th’  blade  the  coin  ; 

Thus  without  young,  this  phenix  dies,  new-born. 

Dryden.  Upon  the  Death  of  Lord  Hotting*. 

Let  it  t>e  deemed  by  Christians  a greater  honour  to  pluck  one 
uprig  of  olive,  than  to  bring  home  whole  loads  of  laurel. 

Anar.  The  Prospect  of  Perpetual  and  Unscertal  Peace. 

SPRIGHT.  See  Spaite. 


SPRING, 
Spring, 
Stronger, 
Springing, 
Spri'ngall, 
SpriNoy, 
Springiness, 
Spin noe,  n. 
Springe,  v. 
Spiu'noi.e. 


D.  tpringhen  ; Ger.  springen ; 
Sw.  springa  ; A.  S.  epryngan  ; 

To  rise,  or  arise,  or  raise ; to 
come  forth,  as  water  or  seed  from 
Ihe  ground  ; to  proceed  or  cause 
* to  proceed,  to  produce ; to  have 
or  give  their  source,  origin,  or 
beginning;  to  issue  or  shoot  forth, 
os  water  from  a lountoin  or  jet ; 
to  start,  to  leap. 

Spring,  n.  (as  the  verb,)  the  time  or  season  when 
general  vegetation  begins,  the  vernal  season ; each 
shoot  of  vegetation,  plants  shooting  or  germinating. 

Springe,  a springing  mare  or  gin ; a snare. 

Sprenging , Wiclif,  is  in  the  Vulgate  arprrtio.  See 

Sprinkle. 

A spring  is  also  applied  to  any  thing  clastic,  i - e . to 
any  thing  which,  when  stretched  or  pressed,  rises  or 
returns  agaiu;  to  an  elastic  body,  an  elastic  force  or 
power. 

Springal,  met.,  a shoot,  a youth ; also  an  engine  of 
war  for  shooting  by  force  of  a spring ; Fr.  es pringatie. 

y«r  schul  kynges  come  St  springe  of  Jii  blod- 

R.  G loner  si  rr,  p.  15. 

■ Hotynes  ami  lumretete.  out  of  hoi f churche 
Sprynge\  aud  tprede j).  and  empire})  }-e  pcuple. 

Piers  PUmhman.  friwn,  fol.  276. 


-And  flod  have  wasshc 


Clciie  awuV  be  cursede  blod.  that  of  Cafao  ft  rprange. 

Id.  Ib.  fol.  177. 

But  the  water  that  I chsl  gyue  him,  schol  be  moad  io  him  a 
welle  of  water  rprgnggnge  up  into  everlasting  lyf 

mdif.  John,  ch.  IV. 

But  the  water  that  I shal  geua  hym,  shall  be  in  hym  a well  of 
water,  tprgngynge  vp  into  euerlastynge  lyfe. 

Bible,  Anna  1551. 

But  otliire  aeedis  felden  in  to  stony  placis,  where  tbei  hodden 
not  myche  ertne,  aud  anoon  thei  tpruopn*  up,  for  tlwi  baddrn  not 
deputise  of  erthe.  IVichf.  Matthew,  ch.  xiii. 

Some  fell  vpon  stonye  gtoundo  where  it  hod  not  much  earth, 
and  anoon  it  tpnmge  vp,  btcausc  it  had  not  depth  of  earth. 

Bible.  Anno  1551. 

Hi  obedience  and  rprenging  [ospertia]  of  the  blood  of  Iesui 
Crist,  grace  aud  ivcs  be  inult-pivd  to  you. 

Hidif.  1 Peter,  ch.  u 

Also  it  is  !»ece*4*rie  to  undvrilandf  whenne*  that  siuues  tpringen, 
and  how  they  encfOMO,  and  which  they  lien. 

Chaucer.  The  Pertonet  Tale,  p.  151. 

Crrtaine  I am  full  like  indeed 
To  h-.m  that  cost  in  earth  his  seed, 

And  hath  ioy  of  the  uew  springing 
Whan  it  greencth  io  the  ginning. 
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SPRING  And  ’*  *1*°  ®l‘r*  *,n4^  fresh  of  flour, 

. _ ‘ I XU  tie  1u  scene.  swotc  uf  oduur, 

But  ere  he  it  in  his  siicuaa  she  re, 

May  fall  * .eat her  that  shall  it  dera. 

And  make  it  to  fade  and  fall, 

The  htalke,  the  peine,  aud  flourr*  alL 

Chaucer.  7he  Romant  of  the  Root,  p.  203. 
Than  >hal  ihe  ben  even  at  ful  alway, 

And  • firing- flood  lasten  bo  the  night  and  day. 

Id.  The  Franks  trines  Tale,  v.  11378, 


And  eke  within  the  castle  were 
Sprmgoldt,  gonnes,  buwes  and  archers. 

'd.  Romant  of  the  Rote,  V.  4191, 

In  a fureate  alone  he  was 
He  su we  v|ion  the  great  pul 
The  faire  flourcs  fusshe  tprmge- 

C* infer.  Corf.  Am,  book  i. 
Upon  the  tprynge  of  frossbe  wvtlvs, 

She  shone  to  dwellr,  and  no  there  riles. 

Id.  lb.  book  v. 

And  whan  the  tpryngyag  tyme  began,  than  Syr  William  Duglas 
purucied  hym  of  that  whiche  aparteyned  for  his  enterprise. 

Lord  Herat  rt.  F rent  tar  1.  Cronyete,  vol.  L ch.  U.  p.  29. 
And  this  eastell  was  wt  hytwrne  the  towna  and  the  se,  and  was 
well  (ortyfied  with  springal/es,  bombards*,  bones,  and  other  artil- 
lery. 3 Id.  lb.  ch.  144.  p.  173. 

The  larde  of  Bauceen  pyrarde  went  vpon  tho  se,  aproehyng 
the  coslell.  the  belter  to  aduyet  it.  and  ther  ho  was  str*  ken  with  a 
epnngall  and  ulnyue.  B.  Ib.  cb.  1 93.  p.  *229. 

Thus  posies  of  tho  spring-fower*  wero  wrapt  up  in  a little  green 
silk,  and  dedicated  to  Knla. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  IU. 

Fniro  virgin,  said  tho  prince,  yee  me  require 
A thing  without  tho  compass  of  my  witt; 

For  both  the  liguage.  awl  the  certein  site. 

From  which  I » prong,  from  n»e  are  hidden  yitt- 

Spenter.  Faerie  Quetne,  book  i.  can.  9. 

Tho  one  his  bowe  and  shafts,  the  other  spring 
A burning  te*de  about  his  head  did  move. 

As  in  their  Byre's  new  love  both  triumphing. 

Id.  Muiopoims*. 

Nor  shall  the  rain  of  your  good  counsel  Call 
Upon  tho  barren  sands,  but  rprimg  up  fruit. 

Such  as  you  long  have  wished  for. 

Mattingtf.  ' The  Unnatural  Combat , act  iii.  sc.  2. 
Now  these  (diets  arc  properly  fin  twigs  or  sets  of  trees)  those 
buds  called,  where  the  new  spring  first  shooteth  fortfi- 

Holland.  Pltme,  book  xvii.  ch.  xxi. 

Amongst  tha  rest,  which  in  that  space  befell, 

There  came  two  tpringali  of  full  tender  y taros. 

Farr  thence  from  forrein  land  where  they  did  dwell, 

To  seeke  for  succour  of  her  and  her  pea  res, 

With  humble  pruyers  and  intreatful  tears. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Que me,  book  V.  can.  10. 

Gas.  Why,  my  Lord, — 

Cas.  Nay,  nay,  you  arc  too  wise  now ; good,  observe  me. 

I do  not  rail  against  the  hopeful  tpringali. 

That  builds  up  monuments  in  brass } rears  trophies 
With  mottoes  and  inscriptions,  quaint  devices 
Of  poetry  and  fiction. 

Beaumimt  and  Fletcher.  The  Lowe  of  Candy,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Kura.  Como  hither  mnnoall. 

On.  That  in  tba  Annum  tongue  signifies  a gentleman. 

Id.  The  Queen  of  Corinth,  act  ii.  SC-  4. 

Mischief  ’gainst  goodness  aim’d,  is  like  a stone 
Unnaturally  forc’d  up  an  eminent  hill. 

Whose  weight  falls  on  our  heads  and  buries  us. 

Wo  springe  our  selves,  we  sink  in  our  own  U*g*. 

Id.  lb.  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Looks  how  a mauis,  nr  a pygeoa 

In  any  grouc,  caught  with  a tprindgt,  or  net ; 

With  strugbng  pinions  ’gainst  the  ground  doth  heat 
Her  tender  body  ; and  that  then-streight  bed 
Is  sour*  to  that  swindge,  in  which  she  was  bred. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Udyttey,  book  XXtL. 


Woodcock*  arrive  first  on  the  north  coast,  wher  almost  euerie  SPRING, 
hedge  serueth  for  a roade,  and  euerie  platluMte  fin  tpnng/et  to 
take  them.  Carrie.  Suruey  of  Cornwall,  foL,  2$.  * 

The  young  men  and  maidens  go  out  into  the  woods  and  cop. 
pices,  cut  down  and  spoil  young  springers  to  dress  up  their  May* 
booths.  Eeetyn,  book  iv.  sec.  4. 

The  sundry  geminations  and  springing  up  of  the  works  of 
righteousness  in  him  are  a dried  able  paradise  id  him. 

More.  The  Moral  Cabbala,  part  iv.  ch.  ii.  fol  34, 


All  dreadful!  pourt raids  of  deftirmitcs : 

Spring- hea/ird  hy  drvs ; and  sea-shouldring  whales ; 
Great  whirlpooles,  which  all  tithes  make  to  tire. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Quetne,  book  ii,  can.  12. 
As  through  his  chancll  crookt  Meander  glides 
With  turues  and  twines,  and  routes  now  to  now  fro, 

W hose  streams  run  forth  there  to  the  salt  sea  sides, 

Here  bucke  rrturue,  and  to  their  springsoard  goo. 

Fa  i re  fax.  Godfrey  of  Hulloigne,  book  XVI. 
’Twa*  ebbing  darkness,  past  the  noun  of  night, 

And  Phos|>her,  on  the  con  fines  of  tho  light. 

Promis'd  the  Suu,  ere  day  began  to  tprmg. 

Dryden.  Fat  amen  and  Areite,  book  ii)* 
Along  these  blushing  borders,  bright  with  dew, 

And  in  yon  mingled  wilderness  of  flowers. 

Fair-handed  tprmg  unbosom*  every  grace  ; 

Throws  out  the  snow-drop,  and  the  crocus  first  J 
The  daisy,  primrose,  viutet  darkly  blue, 

And  puhanlhu*  of  uunuinber'd  dyes. 

Thornton.  Spring. 

L.  San.  They  haue  all  new  legs, 

And  lama  ones  ; one  would  4*ke  it. 

That  neucr  set  ’em  pace  before*  tho  spauen 
And  tpring-hafl  rein  d among  ’em. 

Shah t peart.  Henry  Fill,  act  i.  SC.  3. 

The  sea  aro*»  with  such  high  spring  tides,  that  overflowing  the 
countries  next  adjoining,  diners  villages  with  the  inhabitants  were 
drowned  and  destmiod. 

Hohnihrd.  Historic  of  England,  book  vii.  ch.  viiL 

Isa.  Alas,  poor  woodcock,  dost  thou  go  a birding:  thou  hast 
e’en  Met  a spruidge  to  catch  thy  owu  neck. 

Dryden.  The  Wild  Gallant,  act  iii. 

The  exterior  part  of  this  our  habitable  world  iv  the  air  or  atmos- 
phere ; a light,  thin  fluid,  or  tpringy  body,  that  encompasses  the 
solid  earth  on  all  sides. 

Locke.  Elements  of  Natural  Philotophy,  ch.  T. 

Tliis  undcstroyed  springiness  of  the  air  seoms  to  make  the  neces- 
sity of  ftesh  air  to  the  life  of  hot  animals,  (few  of  which,  as  far  as 
I can  guess,  after  many  trials.)  would  be  able  to  live  two  minutes 
of  an  hour  if  they  were  totally,  nml  all  at  once,  deprived  of  ait. 

Hoyle.  Works,  vol.  iv.  fol.  91.  Qualities  of  the  Air. 

Yet  the  end*  and  uses  of  respiration  are  not  served  by  that 
springiness,  but  by  some  other  unknown  and  singular  quality. 

Bentley.  Sermon  S.  p.  324. 

Indeed  love  (the  spring-head  of  charily)  as  it  is  the  sweetest  of 
all  passions,  so  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  ton. 

Attrrbury.  SmnoN  2.  voL  i.  p.  63. 

— These  assiduously. 

But  gently,  in  their  proper  arts  employ'd. 

Acquire  a vigour  and  tpringy  activity, 

To  which  they  were  not  born, 

Armstrong.  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  liook  iii. 

This  w*«  very  con«picuou*  during  the  spring-tide  of  the  full 
moon,  which  happened  soon  after  our  arrival. 

Conk.  Foyagrt,  vol.  vi.  book  iv.  eh.  iii.  p.  313. 

Spring.  See  Waters. 

Sl’Rl'NKLE,  tr.  •»  D.  sprenghen,  rprenghelen , 
Spri'nki.e,  n.  > tprenkalat ; German  sprertgm , 
Sprinkling,  n.  J tprenktn ; Sw.  sprenga ; A.  S. 
tpreeng-an.  Resprecngan,  spargere; — tprernc-an,  minu- 
tatum  Kpargert:  merely  a consequential  usage  ofsprteng- 
an , to  spring,  to  throw  or  shoot  forth  : — to  throw  or  cast 
upon,  to  spurt  forth  upon. 

To  throw  forth  in  small  particles,  in  drops,  to  cover 
with  small  particles  or  drops,  to  scalier,  to  asperse. 
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SPRIN  Wad  segg*  quu>  Mwlyo,  of  )»i«  new*  f-ing*  ? 

Kiy  Ratlde  ge,  |n(  m«  by  sprengede  Jr  at  morler  oud  my  bind. 

___  * K . G Jauntier,  p.  130. 

8PRITE.  They  burn  sweet  pumi,  end  spices  or  perfumes,  and  pleasant 
w v J siueUs,  and  sprinkle  about  sweet  uiatmentu  und  waters. 

Sir  Thomas  Mors.  I'lo/m,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  eh.  r.  p.  62. 
There  Hecuba  I saw  with  a hundred  mo* 

Of  her  anas  wyurs,  uud  Priam  at  the  altar, 

Sprinkling  with  blood  his  flame  of  sacrifice. 

Swvry.  Vtrg si.  ACmeu,  look  ii. 
The  scale  of  Murm  nine 

where  fifttn*  writes  doe  flowe. 

Whose  sprineh/mg  spring*  and  golden  stream** 
era  this  thou  wi  ll  didst  kuowe. 

Turbrrvilr.  Upon  th e Death  of  jUaytfrr  Richard*  Edsmtedes. 
She  [Hope]  a! way  smyld.  and  in  her  hand  did  hold 
An  holy  water  spnnekle,  dipt  in  deow. 

With  which  she  spriwkled  favour*  roanifuld 

On  whom  she  list,  and  did  great  Liking  sheowe, 

(treat  liking  unto  many,  but  true  love  to  leowe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  (Jaeene,  book  lit.  can.  12. 

How  long  might  an  indifferent  eye  look*  upon  the  eornicoll  and 
mimick  actions  in  those  your  misUrie*  that  should  be  sacred, 
(your  magical  1 exorcism**,  yourclencnll  shavings  j yoar  uncleanly 
unctions,  your  crossing*,  moping*,  censiugs,  sprinklings,  Ac.) 

Hail.  Harks,  vol.  i.  iol.  25 1 . Decade  1.  Fputie  1. 
Him  his  swift  courser*  on  hi*  splendid  car, 

Rapt  from  the  leavening  thunder  of  the  war ; 

To  Troy  they  drove  him.  groaning  from  the  shore, 

And  sprinkling,  as  he  pass'd,  the  sand*  with  gore. 

l\>pe..  Hamer.  Iliad,  book  x»ii. 

At  signs  of  friendship  they  present  a green  branch,  and  sprinkle 
water  with  the  hand  over  the  head. 

Coo*.  Voyages,  rol.  iv.  look  iii.  cb.  in.  p.  33. 
[A  stranger]  Had  come  upon  the  recommendation  of  Socrates 
the  son  of  Sophrouiaeut,  with  an  earnest  and  humble  desire  to 
receive  some  sprinklings  of  his  wisdom. 

Search.  tjght  of  Mature,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  241 

SPRIT,  i.  e.  Spirt;  to  aprout,  to  throw  oat. 

Toads  arc  Minx- times  observed  to  exclude  and  spirt  nut  a dork 
and  liquid  matter  behind*  ; which  we  have  olisorved  to  be  true, 
and  a venemous  condition  there  may  bo  perhaps  therein. 

Sir  Thomas  /frown.  Vulgar  Emmet,  Look  iit.  ch.  aiiL  p.  171. 

The  barley,  after  it  has  been  couched  four  day*,  will  sweat  a 
little,  and  show  the  chit  or  sprit  at  the  root-end  «f  the  corn. 

Mortimer,  IlaeUmdry. 


Soon  after  the  wind  moderated,  and  we  let  all  the  reefs  out  of  the 
topsails,  gat  the  sprilsad-yard  out,  und  topgallant-mast  up. 

Cook.  Voyages,  voL  iii.  book  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  20. 


SPRITE, 

Sntl'TKTUL, 

Spri'tefully, 

SPR^TF-FUt-NESS, 

Spkj'tivo,  n. 
Spri'telbk*, 
Spri'tely, 
Sprint  ei.  i ness. 


Also  written  sprig  lit  t spright/ul, 
&c. 

A contraction  of  spirit. 

It  has  been  common  lo  write 
* trprUeful.  and  not  spirit/ it l, — 
Full  of  spirit,  life,  animation, 
vivacity,  ardour,  vigour  : sprite ly 
. also  belongs  to  this  contracted 


form. 

Lively,  animated,  brisk,  active,  anient,  vigorous. 

Sp  riled — haunted  os  by  a sprite.  (Steevena.) 
————— Wherewith  came  to  my  mind 
The  image  eke  of  my  dere  father,  when 
] thus  beheld  tin:  king  of  equal  age 
Veld  up  the  sprite  with  wound*  so  cruelly. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  .Fan*,  book  ii. 


Her  *i*ter  Anne,  spritr/eue  for  dread  to  hear« 

This  fcarefull  stune,  with  nailes  gan  tear*  her  face, 

Site  smote  her  bruit,  and  rushed  through  the  rout. 

Id.  /A,  book  iv. 


Yet  died  not  his  ( Arundel!’*]  prodigious*  tyrannic  with  him, 
but  succeeded  with  his  oflico  id  Henry  Chichely.  and  in  a great 
uort  mor*  of  the  sjryghtfut  spiritual!)*. 

State  t nuio,  1 Henry  / Sir  J.  Oldesutie. 


And  ft»rth  he  raid  out  of  deep*  darknos  dradd 
I>-giiviB  of  tprights,  the  which,  like  title  flyes, 

Flult’rmg  about  hi*  ever-damned  hedd. 

Await*  whereto  their  service  he  applye*, 

To  aide  his  frirndea.  or  fray  his  emmies. 

Spetuer.  Faerie  (Jweene,  book  i.  can.  1. 
Sattr.  See,  lie  gather*  up  his  tpngkt, 

And  begins  to  hunt  fir  lift*. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess , act  iv.  ec.  1 . 

I Mo.  I am  sprtghted  with  a foolr. 

Frighted,  and  angred  worse. 

Shakrpeare.  Cymbcttnr,  act  ii.  sc.  3.  foL  37S. 
Ait.  Pardon,  roaster, 

I will  be  correspondent  to  command 
And  doe  my  sprylmg  gently. 

Id.  The  Tempest,  act  i.  sc.  2.  fol.  4. 
Fair  Colona,  young  and  sprightfut  laity,  do  not  let  me,  in  the 
best  of  my  youth,  languish  in  my  roost  earnest  affections. 

ford,  tjovds  Savn/ce,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Tli i*  said,  his  roadie  charioteer*  did  scourge  hi*  spritefuU  hone, 
That  freely  to  the  sable  flee!  j>*r  form'd  their  fierie  coutte. 

Chapman.  Homer.  I had,  book  xi. 
Then  on  the  shore  the  worthy  hid.  and  left  h * horrid  lance 
Audits  the  tamarisk**  ; the  spritehke  did  with  his  sword  advance 
Vp  to  the  river.  Id.  th.  book  ui. 

If  his  i J on tii'ii  later  be  not  so  tprileful  and  vigorous  as  his  fir»t 
pieces,  all  that  nre  old  will,  and  all  that  d sire  to  lw  old  should, 
excuse  him  therein.  Fuller.  Herr  her,  vol.  ii.  Hestminsttr. 

No  organs,  no  harp,  no  lute  can  sound  out  the  praisrs  of  the 
Almighty  Father  so  spritefml/g,  as  the  man  that  rise*  from  his  bed 
of  sorrows,  and  consider*  what  an  excellent  difference  he  feel* 
from  the  groans  aud  intolerable  accent*  of  yesterday. 

Taylor . Sermon  I voL  L p.  SMs 
Levity  and  rwshxum  have  in  it  some  spntrfu/nen  and  greatness 
of  action.  Id.  Sermon  'J.  VoL  L p.  166. 

For  after  death,  we  spnghls  have  just  such  natural, 

We  had  for  all  the  world,  when  human  creatures. 

Dry de*.  Epilogue  lo  Tyianmek  Love. 

In  short,  therefore,  ths  proper  heaven  and  happiness  of  a man. 
considered  as  a rational  being,  consists  in  the  constant,  free,  and 
spnghtful  exercise  of  liis  facilities,  about  such  objects  as  ore  most 
convenient  to  his  ratioual  nature. 

Scott . Christian  letfe . part  i.  ch.  i.  fol.  4. 
Wak'd  ns  her  custom  w««,  before  the  day, 

To  do  th’  observance  due  to  sprightly  May  : 

For  sprightly  May  command*  our  youth  to  keep 

The  vigils  of  her  night,  aud  Franks  their  sluggard  sleep. 

Dryden.  Palawan  and  Amity  book  I. 
Meantime  the  lyre  rpj  inx the  sprightly  lay; 

Lvve-ditticd  ain,  and  dance,  conclude  the  day. 

I\pe.  Houier.  OJytiey,  book  i. 
Then  tli*  faculties  ars  most  pleas'd  and  delighted  too,  wheo 
they  ore  most  vigorously  rxereised  about  that  which  is  most  suit- 
able to  them  ; when  they  nre  not  only  determined  to  such  objects 
a*  are  must  agreeable  to  their  nature-*,  but  do  also  art  upon  and 
exert  themselves  towards  them  with  the  greatest  sprighttiaeu  and 
vigour.  Scott.  ChnstHM  Life,  part  i.  ch.  i.  fol.  3, 

A leaf  he'd  scarce  perus’d,  when  to  their  sight, 
la  UkaneM  of  a page,  appear’d  a sprtght. 

Hoo/e.  Orlando  Fieri  iso,  hook  ii.  v.  109. 
So  when  Saul's  weary  M son  his  fasting  broke 
With  honey  dropping  from  Philistian  oak, 

Returning  strength  and  spright/meu  arise, 

(slow  on  his  cheek*,  and  sparkle  in  his  eye*. 

Harle.  Thomas  d Kempis.  A Vision. 
Parent*  and  Kchou'.  masters  may  not  b«  displeased  at  uulucky 
tricks  i<4*y*d  by  their  lads,  as  showing  a sagacity  and  spnghthneii 
they  delight  to  behold  ; yet  they  will  not  suffer  them  to  pare  with 
impunity,  least  it  shuuld  generate  idleness  and  other  mischiefs. 
Search.  Light  of  Suture,  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  ch.  xxvt.  p.  229. 
SPROUT,  7t. ) D.  spntytr,  spruyten  ; Uer.  iprotr, 
Smoot,  r.  J apriemn;  A.  S.  sproui,  spraut;  past 
participle  of  spryt-an. 

To  shoot  out,  to  ca«t  forth. 

Sprouts,  in  gardening,  are  the  shoots  from  the  stem  of 
the  vegetable  after  the  head  is  cut  off*;  then  applied  to 
young  plants  before  they  have  headed. 


SPRITE. 

SPROUT. 
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SPROUT. 

SPRUCE. 


The  bough,  the  brauneh,  the  tree, 

From  which  do  spring  and  such  fleshii*  seede#, 

A*  nothing  site  but  ttaana  and  rnyschiefe  breed**. 

Uateoigne.  The  Frudi  t-f  ff'arre. 

Those  rproutt,  when  they  are  come  once  to  iOine  ligne*>c,  and 
do  braunch  there,  bee  called  of  the  Latinos  by  a preltte  name, 
gemma,  an  it  were  precious  stones  : but  so  long  as  they  are  no 
other  than  buds  ipnmtmg  ('north  under  the  coneai-itie  or  pit-hule  of 
the  fotesaide  joints,  they  tear  me  them  ocwAie.  (».  wilet*  ur  eiea,) 
marie  in  the  very  top  they  be  named  by  them  grrmm <*,  (i.  iprige  or 
burgeons.)  Hol/ond.  P/ime,  book  xvii.  ch.  xxi. 


■ — Hut  a whole  Hydra  more 

Remains  of  sprouting  head*  too  lung  to  score. 

Dry  den.  Ahoahm  ami  Achilophel. 

Upon  our  complaining  of  the  want  of  bread-fruit,  we  were  Uld 
that  the  produce  of  the  lost  season  was  nearly  exhausted ; and 
that  what  was  seen  sprouting  upon  the  trees  would  nut  be  fit  to 
use  in  less  than  three  months. 


tooi.  Poyaget,  vol.  i.  book  i.  ch.  XT.  p.  160. 

Thus  the  heart  U-st  gratitude,  as  I have  shown  in  the  proper 
place  concerning  «ho  purest  lore,  though  bearing  the  frugranie>t 
flowers,  sprouts  originally  from  the  earthy  principle  of  self-interest. 

Search.  Tight  of  Suture,  voL  i.  part  ii.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  129. 

SPRUCE,  adj.  h Skinner  derives  frum  the  Fr. 

Spruce,  v . \ preur,  and  preur  from  the  Lot. 

Spm/cELY,  [ probu*  or  probatu Jt.  Junius  says, 

Spkj'cisew.  J the  well  fed  ft nd  strong  are  called 
*pruze  and  lustie  young  fellows,  from  the  A.  S.  verb 
sprydan,  to  grow,  to  spread.  Minshew  from  the  Lat. 


purus. 

Perhaps  the  Quotation  from  Hall  will  show  the  true 
origin  of  the  word.  It  was  the  custom  of  our  ancestors 
on  especial  occasions  to  dress  after  the  mauner  of  par- 
ticular countries.  The  gentlemen  who  adopted  that  of 
Prussia  or  Spruce  seem,  from  the  description  of  it,  u> 
have  been  arrayed  in  a style  to  which  the  epithet  spruce , 
according  to  our  modern  usage,  might  have  been  applied 
with  periect  propriety.  Prussian  leather,  Coreum  Prus- 
ceanum , is  called  in  Barett  by  tbc  familiar  name  of 


tpruce. 

Smart , trim ; smartly  or  trimly  decked  or  dressed. 


And  after  them  came  »JT  Edward  Hayward,  than  admyral,  and 
wyth  hym  syr  Thtuna*  Parre,  in  dobielte*  of  crimusui  veluat, 
voyded  Imre  on  the  back*,  nisi  before  tu  the  canned  twne,  Jared  on 
thy  breast**  with  chayne*  of  silucr,  and  ouer  (hat  thurte  clokea  of 
enmoeyn  satyne.  and  on  their  hruU-s  hattes  after damicen  rashtoe, 
with  feasauntes  fetbers  in  theim.  Tbry  were  appeieyJcd  after  the 
fashion  of  Pruaia  or  Spruce. 

Hall.  Henry  VII/.  The  Fiesta  Yere,  fol.  6. 
Earth  too,  will  be  a Lrmni* ; and  the  tree, 

That  wraps  that  crystal  in  a wooden  tomb, 

Shall  be  tuuk  up  tpruce,  till’d  with  diauuiud. 

Donee.  Elegy  on  Death. 

Alas ! the  niceties  of  a tpmee  understanding,  and  the  curious 
nothings  of  uteless  speculation,  and  all  the  opinious  of  mm  that 
make  the  divisions  of  heart,  and  do  nothing  else,  cuunot  bring  us 
ou«  drop  of  comfort  in  the  day  uf  tribulation,  and  therefore  ar«  no 
parts  of  the  strength  of  fuiih. 

Taylor.  Sermon  3.  vol.  iii.  p,  78. 
Against  (hou  gnest,  ctulc  not  thy  hood  and  hatre. 

Nor  care  wlwthcr  thy  baud  be  fuule  or  faire ; 

Nor  be  not  iu  so  neat  and  tpruce  array 
At  if  thou  menn’st  to  make  it  hohduy. 

Btnummd.  The  Remedie  of  Lrte. 

Salmacis  would  not  be  seen  of  Ilerroaphroditus  till  she  had 
spruced  up  her  self  first. 

Bur  to w.  Anatomy  of  Me/anehuty,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 

As  the  doublet  fell,  neater  inventions  began  to  set  up  Now  in 
the  time  of  tprucemss,  our  play  • follow  the  meeneas  of  our  garments, 
single  plots, 

Muldirton.  The  Roaring  Girl.  To  the  Render. 

The  common  or  tfe-we  firr  requires  a strung  soil,  and  is  com- 
monly a native  of  the  fow  grounds  and  plains  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  where  the  soil  is  deep,  aud  of  a strong  loamy  nature. 

Miller.  Dictionary, 


— Small  need  of  art 

To  form  tpruce  architrave,  or  cornice  quaint. 

On  Parian  marble,  with  Corinthian  grace 

Pr*Par’d-  J.  PhUipa.  Cere  aha. 

Beware  of  oven  who  are  too  sprucely  dress'd  ; 

And  look  you  fly  with  speed  a fop  profess'd. 

Qmgrrce,  OmA  Imitated. 

SFIIUNT,  u.  i Spruni  is  probably,  by  mere  trans- 

Sprunt,  adj.  > position  of  the  r,  spurn  it,  spurnt. 

Spru'ntly.  J A spurn  in  Holland  (or  as  it  is  now 
more  usually  written  u spur)  is  any  sharp,  hard  projec- 
tion. To  spur , to  goad,  to  stimulate,  (ar.  with  the  heel 
or  any  thing  affixed  to  it,)  aud,  consequently,  to  kick. 

Spruni , the  adjective,  bharp,  keen  ; hard  and  short,  as 
a spur. 

To  spruni ; to  throw  out  spurns  or  spurs,  to  spring 
forwards  or  outwards. 

Spr unity,  sharply,  like  any  thing  sharp,  brisk,  trim, 
smart. 

Aa  for  that  little  sprtmt  piece  of  the  brain  which  they  call  the 
common,  that  this  should  be  the  very  substance  whose  natural 
faculty  it  ie  to  move  itself,  and  by  its  motions  and  nods  to  deter- 
minate the  course  of  the  spirit*  into  this  or  that  part  of  the  body, 
seems  to  me  no  less  foolish  and  fabulous  then  the  story  of  him 
that  could  change  die  wind  as  he  pleased,  by  setting  his  cap  on 
this  or  that  side  of  his  Itrad. 

Mare.  An  Antidote  against  Atheitm,  hook  i.  ch.  xi.  fol.  35. 

■ Either  aide 

How  do  I look  to-day,  am  I not  dr  set 
Spruni Jy  ? 

Ben  Jomteui.  The  Deni  it  on  Atte,  act  iv,  sc.  1. 

See  this  sweet  simpering  huho. 

Dear  image  of  thyself;  see  how  it  tprunlt 
With  joy  at  thy  approach  ! 

Somrrtile.  Hohhinol. 

SPUD  is  (probably)  a small  spade.  See  Spit. 

DattnoT.  My  love  to  Khevlnh  is  more  firmly  fixt 

Than  strongest  weeds  that  grow  these  weeds  betwixt : 
My  tpmd  these  nettles  from  the  stones  cju  part ; 

No  knife  au  kern  to  wed  thee  from  my  heart. 

Swift.  A Pastoral.  Dialogue,  Anna  1728. 

SPUMARIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by  Per- 
«oon,  from  the  Latin  optima,  foam,  on  account  of  the 
appearance  of  the  plant.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Crypto- 
gamia,  and  order  Fungi.  Generic  character:  peridium 
indeterminate,  falling  away,  simple,  divided  within  into 
cells  by  distinct,  regular,  ascending  (olds. 

There  is  only  a single  British  species  known  of 
this  genus,  S.  alba  : it  is  a plant  of  a white  colour, 
growing  on  the  stems  of  grata  a few  inches  above  the 
soil. 

SPUME,  n.  I _ It.  spurn  a,  spurn  a re ; Sp.  enpuma , 

Spume,  v,  V espumar ; Fr.  escume,  escumer.  Es- 

Spu'mous,  j etir»rr  la  mer,  to  scour,  as  a fleet 

Spu/my.  J of  warlike  ships,  the  sea.  Our  verb, 
in  all  the  examples  found,  is  written  spoom,  Lat.  spuma , 
from  spucre,  to  spit  or  spew,  (A.  S.  tpeowian.) 

The  foam  or  froth,  spit  or  thrown  up  (to  the  surface) 
by  liquids,  fluids,  &c. 

And  let  it  hi>yl«  in  such  a plite 

Til  that  she  sigh  the^ spume  while. 

Gower.  Coif.  Am.  book  r. 

Mxsr.  Well,  spare  her  our  mala  topsail , 

Ha  shall  not  look  in  loog,  we  aro  no  starters. 

Down  with  the  foresail  too,  we’ll  tpoom  lefor*  hsr. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Douldc  Marriage,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Ilis  steeds  their  flaming  nostrils  cool 
In  tpume  of  the  Cerulean  pool ; 

Whilst  the  wheels  dip  their  hissing  naves 
Deep  in  Columbus*  western  waves. 

Cotton.  Sight  Qa  drama. 


spruce, 

SPUME. 
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SPUME.  Such  ii  are  the  Feiecmiinr*  of  Ausonius,  the  excrement  end 
— spume  of  Martial’*  vtrsr,  and  the  Kphcsiaca  of  Xenophon. 

SPUR.  Taylor.  .Vernon  22.  toi.  i.  p.  414. 

~ — ———————  But  «|uaiut  pride 

Hath  taught  her  sons  to  wound  their  mother's  fide. 

And  g*ff  the  depth,  to  aearch  for  flaring  sheila, 

Is  whore  bright  bosom  spumy  Bacchus  swell*. 

Ftetsirr.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 
The  full  and  express  meaning  therefore  of  Aristotle's  lext  most 
be  thus,  that  in  the  and  watry  or  terrene  moisture  of  the 

seed,  is  contained  a body  of  * more  spirituous  or  nerval  consistency. 
More.  The  Immortality  of  the  .So*/,  book  ii.  eh.  xif.  fol.  1 19, 
When  virtue  spaasns  before  a prosperous  gale, 

My  heaving  wishes  help  to  fill  ihe  asil. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther , part  Ui, 
Which  when,  in  anguish,  through  the  flesh  he  tore, 

From  both  the  wounds  gush'd  forth  the  spumy  gore. 

Gay.  The  Heath  of  Nfuut, 
The  Tiber  now  their  spumy  keels  divide. 

'And  stem  the  flow  of  his  descending  ride. 

* > Brooke.  Constantin. 


The  wind  fresh  Wowing  from  the  Syrian  shore. 

Swift  through  the  floods  her  spconung  vessel  bare. 

Jd.  &. 


8PUNGE.  Sec  Sponoe. 

SPUNK.  Spunk  or  i ponk  is  a common  Scotch  word, 
also  used  in  the  northern  parts  of  England.  The  ex- 
pression, **  He  has  some  spunk  in  him/*  is  equivalent 
to  “ he  has  some  mettle  or  spirit  in  him.*'  The  opinion 
of  Dr.  Jamieson  is  far  from  satisfactory.  He  supposes 
the  first  letter  of  the  D.  voncke,  n spark,  to  he  changed 
into  p.  and  then  the  loiter  s to  be  prefixed.  The  D. 
spanghr,  Ger.  spnitge,  A.  S.  sponge,  spoil g,  &c.,  English 
spang,  arc  nearer  in  tbeir  form,  and  as  near  in  their 
signification. 

Any  thing  shining,  fiery,  easily  kindled  or  inflamed ; 
fierceness,  spirit,  mettle. 

To  make  white  powder ; it  n *ur*  ly  many  wayee  feasible  : the 
beat  I know  ia  by  ihe  powder  of  rotten  willow*,  spunk,  or  touch- 
wood prepared,  might  perhaps  make  it  nuaei. 

Sir  Thomas  Bnttcn.  Put  gar  Errours,  kook  ii.  eh.  V.  p.  98. 


SPUR,  n.  D.  spore , sporen  ; Ger.  spom , 

Spur,  r.  spomen;  A.  S.  spora,  from  A.  S. 

Spu'rrier,  spir-ian , to  search  after,  to  follow, 

Spu’rrinq,  7i.  to  pursue;  and, consequentially,  to 
Spu'rless,  urge  on,  goad  on,  the  pursuit. 

Spi/r-qalled.  A goad,  a prick ; met.  that  which 
goads,  incites,  stimulates ; an  incitement,  a stimulant : 
also  applied  to  any  sharp,  hard,  slitf,  or  sturdy  pro- 
jection. 

He  unot  tide  with  tbe  spore. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  544. 
And  on  hire  fete  a pair  of  rporres  aharpe. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  ihe  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  4 75. 
And  he  with  spore  in  horse  aide, 

Him  haoteth  faste  for  to  ride, 

Till  all  men  be  loftc  lehyadr. 

Gamer.  Com/.  Am.  book  i. 


Be  )*  luefbe  loht  tire  Edward, 
pou  shaft  ride  sporeles  o f y lynrd 
A1  y*i  ryhte  way  to  dtwicrv  ward. 

Salyrrcal  Ballads  by  Bit  ton.  On  i far  ton,  p.  5, 
They  made  all  their  people  to  alyght  a fuote.and  to  put  of 
theyr  spurns,  and  araynged  ni  great  baielhs.  a*  they  haddc  done 
before,  and  there  were  nude  many  newe  knyghtia. 

Ijord  Berners.  Froissart.  Crtmyr/e,  ch.  xviii. 
Which  outrage  when  those  gvntle  knights  did  sec 
Full  of  great  envy  and  fell  gealosy 
They  stayd  not  to  »vi»e  who  first  should  bee, 

But  all  spurd  after,  fast  as  they  mote  fly, 

To  ns»k«w  her  from  ihamvfull  villany. 

Spenser.  Fberit  Queme,  book  iii.  eon.  1. 


Ttsi.  Consumptions  sown 

In  hollow  bone*  uf  man  strike  their  shaqie  shinnea, 

And  marre  turn's  spurring. 

Shah spr are.  Timm  of  Athens , act  iv.  SC-  3. 

Or  who  would  ever  care  to  doo  brave  deed, 

Or  strive  in  witii*  others  to  excel! ; 

If  none  should  yeeld  him  his  deserved  meed. 

Due  praise,  that  is  the  spur  of  dooing  well  ? 

Spenser.  The  Team  of  the  Muses. 
Some  of  these  lunatics,  these  frantic  o»*es. 

Gave  him  spur-rials  for  his  farthing  glaooes. 

Ur uyton.  Use  Muon-Calf 

The  cock,  far  instance,  hath  hie  tpstrs,  and  he  strikes  his  feet 
inward  with  singular  strength  and  order,  and  it  is  not  possible  he 
should  use  his  spurs  with  greater  reason  for  his  advantage ; yet  he 
doth  not  this  by  any  syllngutical  method,  or  by  ratiocination,  but 
is  meerly  tutored  lo'it  by  instinct. 

Hale.  Origination  of  Mankind,  p.  56. 
Gramercie  Letherleg  : get  me  the  spurrier , 

And  thou  hast  fitted  me. 

Let.  I’ll  do  it  presently. 

Ben  Junson.  The  Staple  <f  .Vnwr,  act  i.  se.  1. 

Cm.  Plague  o*  your  spur  golf  d conscience,  doe*  it  tint  now  ? 
New  when  it  should  be  tuflb-t  * 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Mad  Laver , act  V.  BC.  1. 

Row.  I am  ridden  Tranco. 

And  epur-galf  d to  the  life  of  patience. 

Id.  The  ll'oman's  Prise , act  ii.  se.  4. 

Row.  Why  do  you  look  so  strange  ? 

Lit.  1 use  to  look,  sir, 

W ithout  examination. 

Mur.  Twenty  spur-royals  for  that  word. 

Id.  Ib.  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Suppose  we  shouM  put  feat  hr  r*.  Indicts,  and  spstr-rmtelt  in  a 
bos,  wnere  they  shall  lye  intermixedly,  lw.it  close,  one  with  another. 

More.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  fol.  67. 

n«  gat'd  with  wonder  on  their  equal  might. 

Look'd  eager  on,  Imt  knew  nut  either  knight: 

Resolv’d  to  leant,  he  spurr'd  his  Fiery  steed 
With  goring  rowels  to  provoke  his  speed. 

Dryden.  Pofomea  and  .irate,  book  ii. 

By  tbe  by,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  some  u*s  to  remark,  that  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  spstr  to  human  industry  and  action,  is  un- 
easiness. 

Locke.  Of  Human  Understanding,  val.  i.  book  ii.ch.  n.  p.  227. 

A little  before  this  discovery,  was  another  made  by  the  new 
president  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  of  1400/.  in  old  gold  or 
spssrroyals. 

Hood.  Fasti  Ozomemet,  vol.  is.  foL  67. 

Afterwards  riding  with  the  faction,  he  became  a Presbyterian,  a 
Covenanter,  an  Independent,  was  made  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege by  the  com.  and  visitors,  (where  he  had  his  share  of  the 
old  gold  or  rpurroyals  belonging  tu  that  bouse,)  went  away  with, 
and  never  restored,  them  again  ox  others  did. 

Id.  Ib.  vol.  ii.  fob  85. 

Self-interest,  as  we  there  show,  spurring  to  action  hy  hopes  and 
feara,  caused  all  thaw  disorders  amongst  men,  which  required  the 
remedy  of  civil  society. 

ffurbsirten.  The  Diviisc  Legation,  book  i,  sec.  4. 

SPURGE,  1 Fr.  etpurge ; n plant  of  purgative 

Spl'roing ,t.  / qualities.  Espvrger,  Lot.  purgare , 
to  purge  or  cleanse  out.  D.  spur  gif. 

Spurring, — clearing  out ; cleansing. 

I have  becne  gathering  wolve’s  haires, 

The  road  dog's  foam,  and  the  adder’s  earn ; 

The  sp urging  of  a deed  man's  eyes, 

And  all  since  the  evening  starve  did  rise. 

Ben  Jenson.  Hitches'  Charms. 

That  the  leaves  of  the  eataputea  or  spurge  being  plucked  upward 
or  downward,  respectively  perform  their  operations  by  purge  or 
vomit,  as  some  have  written,  and  old  wives  still  do  preach,  ia  a 
strange  conceit 

&>  Thomas  Brown.  F Agar  Errvun,  book  it.  ch.  via* 


SPUR. 

SPURGE. 
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SPURI- 

OUS. 


SPU'RIOUS*  1 It.  •purio ; Sp.  spuria ; Lat. 
•Spuriously,  >*purius;  jK-rhups  from  Gr.  ffiropa, 
Spu'riolsnebs.  J spartic  teminis. 

Of  unknown,  unsettled  parentage  or  origin ; illegiti- 
mate, counterfeit. 


But  eon  it  l«  aught  but  a rpuricv « teed 
That  growet  so  nfe  in  such  unlikely  speed  ? 

Hull.  Satire  I.  book  ru 

The  deposition,  confessing  that  the  child  had  been  spuriously 
p-is-id  upon  Virginiu*  for  hi*  own. 

Hrbstrr.  Tragedy  of  Appiut  and  firgmsa. 

I nev«  r could  bo  imposed  on  to  receive  for  your*  what  i*  written 
by  any  other* ; or  to  mistake  your  genuine  poetry  for  their  spurious 
production*.  Dry  den.  Dedication  la  Juvenal. 

Thee  wa*  no  shadow  of  reason  why  the  Asclepius  should  have 
fallen  under  the  same  cund*  miration,  nor  several  other  hook* 
aujvr*«!dcd  by  Putricius,  they  Wing  unquestionably  dia'inct  from 
»!>••  1'wnuittder,  and  no  signsof  ot  bustuidy  discovered 

in  tin-in. 

Cudworlh.  InUl/rctual  System,  book  i.  «h.  if.  fol-  321. 

You  proceed  to  Hippidytu*,  ami  speak  of  his  tpurioutness  with 
as  much  confidence  a*  if  you  were  abie  to  prove  it. 

II  alert  amt.  limit,  Vol.  lii.  |>.  62.  A Second  Defence  of  tome 
Queries. 

S*.  Luke's  (io*pel.  written  for  the  peculiar  u*e  of  the  converted 
Gi-ntilr*.  and  lor  the  tx|»ie*8  purpose  of  furnishing  a summary  of 
autneutic  iuct*,  and  of  suppressing  spurious  narration*. 

Horsley.  Sermon  34.  fol.  iu.  p.  84. 

SPURN,  71. 1 A.  S.  spurn  an;  seems 

Spuhn.  I formed  from  *por,  Pasl  participle  of 
•pit’ian ; spor-cn,  sport),  or  spurn,  and  to  be  applied, 
consequentially. 

To  kick ; to  strike  at,  knock  or  dash : to  push  against, 
push  away : to  reject,  cast,  or  throw  oil  or  away,  (indig* 
uamly,  contemptuously,  scornfully.) 

Yet  right  *n»n  os  that  his  dore  i*  up. 

He  with  hi*  feet  wol  tpumets  doun  hi*  cup, 

Aud  to  the  wood  lie  wul,  and  worm?*  ete. 

C> lower . The  Sgmieres  Tale,  f . 10929. 

A leper  ladt-  rose,  and  to  her  wnul. 

Anil  *ayd,  Why  spumes  thou  again  the  wall. 

To  sli-a  thy  wife,  urn]  itu-nde  nuihing  at  all? 

Id.  The  Complaint  of  C res  rid t,  p.  297. 

So  that  within  a while  I gnsc 
She  hail  on  luche  a chance  spumed, 

That  all  hir  mode  was  nuertumcd, 

\V  luche  6r»*e  she  had  of  aluwe  muncre. 

Gower.  Couf  Am.  look  it. 

The  old  kindmesM  of  the  father  eaimut  lette  the  good  chyld 
ftlrely  dyspaj re,  for  all  that  he  hath  played  at  spume  poynto  by 
the  wuye  in  goynge  at  scbulewardr. 

Ssr  Thomas  Mere,  IVerktt,  fol.  376. 


But  all  in  vain  against  her  will  they  tpum, 

Persuasion,  threat,  nnr  curse  with  her  prevail*. 

Drayton.  The  Barons*  Hart,  book  lii. 

The  fir  and  larch  have  one  tap  root  aad  no  more : for  upon  that 
one  maine  mai*ter-root  they  r»*l  and  are  founded  ; howbeit,  many 
annul  strings  and  petie  spurns  shoot  out  of  the  sides. 

Holland,  dime,  book  xvi.  ch.  xxxi. 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spumes 
That  patient  merit  of  the  tnwurthy  take*. 

Sknhsptare.  Hamlet,  net  iii.  sc.  1.  foL  263. 

And  what  defence  ran  properly  be  used  in  such  a despicable  en- 
counter a*  this,  but  eithor  the  slap  or  the  spurn  f 
Mitten.  Hurls,  vol.  i.  fol.  308.  A Reply  to  an  Answer  against 
tie  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce. 

Now  they  who  reach  Parnassus*  lofty  crown, 
ban  ploy  their  pains  to  spurn  some  others  down. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticiom. 

Then  why  this  f talus  academic**,  thi*  Incai  insolence,  this  pomp 
of  pretension,  which  tpumt  at  the  idea  of  reform : a*  if  Oxford 
and  (’amhridgv  alone  jvi*M-ssrd  % l learning,  all  •cieoce,  all  phi* 
huKiphy,  ail  divinity,  all  excellence. 

Knox.  Hurls,  vol.  iv.  p.  265.  Liberal  Education 

VOL.  XXVII. 


SPUTA  TlON,l  Lat.  sputum,  $pit  or  spittle.  See  ^*^A" 
Spu'tativk.  / SriT.  TlON. 

Sputatite,  that  can  or  may  spit ; disposed  or  inclined  6PY. 
to  spit.  »■  a-T-i_  ‘ 

It  wa*  my  intention  to  see  whether  1 could  pick  out  any  coun- 
sel to  allay  that  sputatn-e  symptom  which  yet  reinaineth  upon  me 
from  my  obstruction*  of  the  splet-n. 

Itehquiie  Hot/oniamr,  p.  370. 

A moist  consumption  receive*  it*  nomenclature  from  a moist 
sputa! ton,  or  expectoration  ; a dry  one  i*  known  by  it*  dry  cough. 

Horsey.  On  Consumption*. 

SPU'TTER,  or}  Are  the  same  word  ; to sputter  is 
Spa'tter.  J to  throw  as  if  spitting. 

And  now  thou  dost  with  lies  live  throne  invade, 

By  practice  harden'd  in  thy  slandering  trade. 

Obtruding  Heaven,  for  whate'er  ills  befall. 

And  sputtering  under  sjs-emu*  name*  thy  gall. 

Dry  den.  Homer.  Ittad,  booVi. 

And  nnw  the  strand,  and  now  the  plain  they  held, 

Their  or-’.ent  eye*  with  bloody  streak*  were  fill’d: 

Their  nimble  longue*  they  brandish'd  a*  they  came. 

And  lick'd  their  hissing  jaws  that  sputter'd  flume. 

Id.  Pie  git.  jEsseid,  book  ii. 

While  N and  M sputter  there, 

Thnu'lt  ne’er  prevent,  with  all  tby  care, 

The  melting  of  the  suet. 

Mason.  Ode. 

SPY,  1. 1 See  Espy.  D.  Ipien,  opeuren  ; Ger.  spa- 
Spv,  m.  > c/ier,  spurren ; A.  S.  spyr-ian ; to  search  or 
Spiral.  J seek. 

To  search  ; to  look,  to  keep  a look  out,  to  observe ; 
to  sec,  to  discover,  to  detect. 

F.ilrrd  jede  Jxirgh  hi*  lonil,  priucly  to  spie 
Euerilkon  Dunes,  & smartly  bouuric 
Or  smyte  of  per  hedes,  a)'  us  nun  ^am  fiunde. 

It.  It r unne,  p.  40. 

Had  J*ri  had  a spie  amung  )>l-  Walxsli  ostc, 

K warned  |>nm  pciuetie,  )at  f*;i  were  hi  )-at  cost®, 

J-ei  hod  bien  men  lyuund,  ^at  }-er  to  dedc  went, 
bat  foi  e tok  on  hand  vrthoutc-j  aviscment. 

hi.  p.  241. 

And  for  to  do  him  more  grcuance 
Which  hath  ordained  jelousie, 

An  olde  vecke  for  to  spar 
The  manner  of  lii*  gouernanncc. 

Chaucer.  The  Bamant  of  the  Ruse,  p.  202. 

So  that  Ka«tell  speaketh  and  seveth  ull  in  dimiautiTes,  for 
where  he  should  oc  truth  spyt  lull’,  there  sspyeth  ha  but  pure 
gatovy. 

Frith.  If  cries,  fol.  16.  Amu  were  against  Basle  ft  Diahgstet. 

A*  if  a souldier  of  our  tduersuries  part  shoulde  corns  in  among 
vs  with  our  Lorde's  badge,  huuyng  not  that  hart,  fayth,  and  love, 
to  our  cavtame  that  we  haue,  we  would  (if  we  espyrd  it  by  any 
tokrn)  take  him  for  a spye  and  betraier  rather  then  one  of  vs. 

Tyndall.  Wirfri,  fol.  472.  Declaration  uf  the  Lorde's  Stepper. 

The  Jewe*  marked  hym  and  laid  jnio/for  him,  whrthrr  he  went 
to  y*  kepingof  the  holy  day  or  no.  and  forasmuch  as  thei  desired  to 
•e  him,  tbei  Cquired  one  of  soother  where  he  was. 

UdaU.  John,  ch.  vii. 

And  all  the  hinder  narte*.  that  few  could  spie , 

Were  ruinous  and  old,  hut  painted  cunningly. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qsteene,  book  i.  can.  4. 

The  Snrnzin.  *ore  daunted  with  the  bnfTe. 

Snaicbvth  hi*  sword,  and  fiercely  to  him  flies ; 

WImi  well  it  wards,  and  quyteth  cuff  with  cuff : 

Kach  other's  equal!  puissance  envies. 

And  through  their  iron  sides  with  cruell  spits 
Does  seoke  to  perce. 

Id.  tb.  book  i.  can.  2 

When  he  came  unto  th*  city  of  Cuma,  lie  perceived  that  all 
the  coast*  by  the  s*a  were  layed  for  him  to  apprehend  him,  and 
that  he  had  many  spialt  upon  him. 

North.  Plutarch.  Themsstoeies.  fol.  1 1 0, 
b a 
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Achilles.  itiHinc,  as  the  chief*  h«  fy'd, 

Lc up'd  from  hi*  seat,  and  laid  the  iurp  said.-. 

P»pe.  Hamer.  Hud,  book  ix. 

Joyful  they  met : the  Spartan  thu*  be  pun : 

W hy  puts  my  brother  lit*  bright  armour  on  ? 

Send*  he  aoroe  jpy,  unudst  these  silent  boon, 

To  trv  vour  camp,  und  watch  the  Trojan  iwwtri? 

Id.  lb.  book  x. 

As  each  is  known  to  he  a ipy  upon  the  re»t,  they  all  lira  in 
continual  restraint;  and  having  but  a narrow  range  for  censure, 
they  gratify  its  craving*  hy  unrisr  on  one  another. 

J * 3 Idler,  No.  78. 

Areongvt  other  things  which,  at  different  times,  I had  given  to 
ibis  chief.  (Otoo.)  wa«  a ipynrg-glm*. 

Cook.  Fo  gages,  voL  vi.  book  iii.  ch.iv.  p.  64. 

SPYRIDEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Harvey  from  the  Greek  ffrvpic,  a basket,  in  allusion  to  the 
appearance  of  the  receptacles.  It  belong*  to  the  class 
Cryptogams , order  Algce,  and  the  natural  family  of 
Alett-Confervoidett.  Generic  character:  main  fila- 
ments inarticulated.  cartilaginous,  beset  with  articulated 
ramuli ; dissepiments  opaque.  Fructification,  first 
trisporous  capsule*  with  hyaline  pericarps,  clustered 
round  the  bases  of  the  ramuli;  secondly,  pedunculate 
gelatinous  receptacles,  with  membranaceous  pericarps, 
oil  on  surrounded  by  an  involucrum  of  short  ramuli  con- 
taining two  or  three  roundish  granules. 

There  is  only  a single  known  British  species  of  this 
singular  genus,  S.  JUamtntosa,  a sea-weed,  native  of 
the  southern  shores  of  England,  as  also  of  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  Oceans : it  is  of  a light  red  colour  fading  to 
dull  brown. 

SPYRIDIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  so  called  by 
Hugcl  from  the  Greek  mri/ptc,  a basket.  It  belongs  to 
the  class  Peutandria , order  Monogynia,  and  the  natural 
order  Rhamnea,  Generic  character:  calyx  turbinate,  five- 
cleft;  tube  semiadnutc  to  the  ovarium,  with  erect  seg- 
ments; petals  cucullate,  connivent ; disk  thin,  fleshy, 
wholly  aduale,  five-Inbed,  the  lobes  and  sinuses  round- 
ish; anther*  globosely  reniform,  dehiscent;  ovarium 
villous  at  top;  style  elongated,  slender;  stigmas  trisul- 
cate;  fruit  unknown. 

This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Phyhca,  and  is  intermedi- 
ate between  that  and  Soulangia^  and  differs  from  the  first 
in  the  presence  of  a disk  and  elongated  style,  and  from 
the  second  in  .the  divk  being  ndnate  to  the  calyx,  and  in 
the  ovarium  being  villous  at  top  and  not  covered  by  a 
fleshy  stratum.  There  is  only  a single  known  specie*, 
S.criocrphalum,  a native  of  New  Holland  ; it  is  a small 
heath-iike  shrub,  with  the  habit  and  inflorescence  of 
Phyiica. 

SQUAB.  Sqt tab  or  quab  ( q . v.)  is  an  unfledged  bird, 
a nestling ; and  may  be  so  called  from  the  quavering 
action,  when  fed  by  the  parent.  The  application  then 
appears  to  be  to  any  thing  full  fed,  unwieldy,  inert  as  a 
quab,  or  *97/06. 

Squab-pie  is  the  name  given  in  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire to  a favourite  pie,  formed  of  alternate  layers  of 
meat,  apples,  and  onious. 

Solo.  No,  truly,  sir,  I should  be  loath  to  tee  ye 

Come  fluttering  down  like  a young  rook,  cry  squab, 

And  take  ye  up  with  your  brain*  beaten  into  your  buttock*. 

JieammuMl  und  b'telehrr.  Woman  Pleas'd,  act  LlC.  1. 

Diet  makes  them  of  a squall, uh  or  lardy  habit  of  body. 

Harvey. 

On  her  large  squab  yon  find  her  spread, 
lake  a fat  corpse  upon  a Led. 

Pope.  Imitation t.  Bari  of  Dorset, 


SPY. 

SQUAB. 


Comwal  squab  pic,  and  Devon  whitepot  brings, 

And  LcuU-r  bean*  ami  bacon,  food  for  king*. 

King.  Art  of  Cookery. 
Gorgoniua  tits  abdominous  and  wan, 

Like  a fat  tqua b upon  a Chinese  fan : 

He  muff*  far  off  th"  anticipated  joy  ; 

Turtle  and  vvu'aon  all  his  thought*  employ. 

Courper.  myms  of  Errant. 

SQUA'BBLE,  n.  \ See  Squall.  A squabble  seems 
Squa'uble,  r.  \ to  be  a noisy,  clamorous  * quail- 
ing, strife  or  conlentou ; a contentious,  quarrelsome 
wrangle,  brawl,  or  brabble. 

So  indiscreet  an  officer.  Drnnket  sod  tpeake  parrot!  and 
squabble. 1 swagger!  Recaro!  and  discourse  fustian  with  one's 
owne  kbadow  ! Skaktpeare.  Othello,  ad  iL  sc.  3.  fol  321. 

She  blunts  the  point  of  care,  alleviate*  woce. 

And  pour*  the  balm  of  comfort  and  repose  ; 

Bids  the  heart  yield  to  virtue's  silent  call, 

And  show*  ambition'*  toot  mere  children  all ; 

Who  hunt  £cir  toy*  which  please  with  tinsel  shine; 

For  which  they  *f*r« bble,  and  fur  which  they  pine. 

Savage.  The  Fotunteer  I Unreal,  No.  3. 
These  follies  had  such  influence  on  Ihe  rabble, 

A*  to  engage  them  in  perpetual  squabble. 

Butler.  Upon  Human  learning. 

The  officer,  perceiving  what  ho  was  about,  immediately  or- 
dered him  to  desist,  thinking  it  more  prudent  to  submit  to  the 
resent  violence,  than  t<>  embroil  his  commander  in  on  iurxtrica- 
le  tquabblc  with  the  Chinese  government,  by  the  death  of  their 
subjects.  Anton.  foyages,  book  iii.  ch.  is.  p.  520. 

They  had  no  conception  that  th«  reign  of  the  Messiah  could  be 
any  other  than  a temporal  dominion;  as  appears  by  their  ad- 
drene*  tu  their  master  for  jrcfrnoent,  and  by  their  squabblti 
amongst  themselves  for  suiwriority. 

Harbor  ton.  Harks,  sol.  X.  ]).  217.  Discourse  29. 

SQU.VDRON,  n.^  Fr.  esquadre,  etquadron  ; It. 

Squa'dbon,  v.  j squadrons ; Sp.  csqvadra ; all 
(Skinner)  from  the  Lat.  amt  qua  drat  a,  a square  troop. 

A number  of  men,  ships,  &c.  arranged  in  a square  ; 
now  applied  to  a number,  a division  of  men  or  ships 
without  reference  to  the  form.  Hence  tqtrad,  n. 

Palladia*  made  such  an  impreiaion  into  the  squmiron  of  the 
Helots,  that  at  first  the  great  body  of  them  began  to  shake  and 
stagger.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  i. 

They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  dewly  ward. 

And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant; 

And  sll  fur  love  and  nothing  for  reward : 

O,  why  should  hevrnly  God  to  men  have  such  regard  ! 

Spent tr.  F aerie  Queene , book  ii.  coo.  8. 
Hi*  place  of  birth  a solemn  angel  tells 
To  simple  shepherds,  keeping  watch  by  night ; 

They  gladly  hither  haste,  and  by  a quire 
Of  squadron'd  angels  hear  his  carol  snog. 

Milton.  Paradise  Loti,  book  xii.  L 364. 
Whato’er  thia  h«*rt  can  prompt,  or  hand  obey; 

All.  all,  Achilles,  Greeks  ! is  jours  to-day. 

Through  your  wide  host  tins  arm  shall  scatter  fear. 

And  thin  the  squadrons  with  my  single  spear. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad , book  XL 
Great  is  thy  skill,  O father ! great  t hy  toil, 

Thy  careful  hand  is  stamp'd  oa  all  l lie  sod. 

The  squadron'd  vineyards  well  thy  art  declare, 

The  olive  green,  blue  fig,  and  peude.nl  pear. 

Id.  lb.  Odyttey,  book  xxiv. 
The  mountain  echoes  with  the  wild  affright 
Uf  flying  tquadrone  ; down  iheir  arms  they  throw. 

And  dash  from  rock  to  rock  to  shun  the  for. 

Mickle.  Lusiad,  hook  iii.  v.  53*2. 

SQU.VLID,  1 It.  tqxtaHi do,  squallore  ; Eat.  tqua- 

Sqij  a'lor.  f lidut,  squalor : tqualus  either  from  the 
Gr.  njAtc,  macula,  or  from  <mX\oc,  dry,  because  (Vos- 
sius)  dryness  causes  roughness. 

Covered,  overspread,  overgrown,  with  filth  or  dirt; 
with  foulness ; filthy,  dirty ; foul. 
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SQL) A-  Au<i  now  together  on  their  way  Ihry  bin, 

LID.  Wbenaa  they  *aw  a squire  in  squa/tid  weed 

— Lamenting  sore  hi*  sorrowful  *.i«l  tyne 

SQUA*  Whh  many  Litter  tear  us  *hvd  Iram  Im  blubbrcd  eync, 

LUS.  Spenser.  Fame  (jure ne,  book  ».  can.  I. 

• la  kwl  race  [Dion-i]  out*1ri|i*  ihe  jumping  deer, 

With  aimble  fact ; or  with  a mighty  »jiear 
Flings  tiuwn  a Lri»tl«d  botre.  or  «?1«*  a squalid  beare. 

Fletcher.  /Wo/.  Bgt.  5. 
Yet  euen  himself.'  (although  a goil  hr  were. 

Clad  in  n squall  id  *bee}Nikiun)  gouemd  them 
A mortal.’*  tbeepe. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Hymn  to  /hit. 
When  their  judgment*  are  firtne.  ami  out  of  danger,  let  tlirm 
rende  both,  the  old  and  the  new:  but  no  lesae  take  heed,  that 
their  new  flowers  and  »w.  etnrw  due  not  a*  much  ronupt,  aa  tlic 
others  drinme  and  squalLr,  if  they  chouse  not  carefully. 

Hen  Junto*.  Ducoomet,  fob  1 16. 
Next  came  I'jywe*  lowly  at  the  door, 

A figure  despicable,  old,  ansi  |«or. 

In  squalid  vests.  with  many  a gupuig  rent, 

Propp’d  on  u staff,  and  trembling  am  he  went. 

/Lpr.  Homer.  Odyuey,  book  xvii. 
Nor  everlasting  rain  deform* 

The  squalid  field*  ; nor  endless  storms. 

Inconstant,  vex  the  Caspian  main. 

Fronds.  Ode  to  I nidus. 

SQUALL,  t>.  1 D.  schelle ; Ger.  schall,  tchallen  ; 
Squall,  n.  > $w.  oqucela;  from  the  A.  S.  gu-llan, 
Squa'lly.  J to  yell,  uhtlare , t tfriderf , frtmere. 
(See  -Squeal,  and  Squabble.)  To  utter  a harsh,  shrill 
noise,  clamour,  or  ery. 

A squall  of  wind  ; a howling,  roaring  (rush  or  gust 
of)  wind.  See  Galk  ; from  which  a squall  differs— in 
the  suddenness  of  its  beginning  and  shortness  of  its 
continuance. 

A squall  seems  to  be  a cry  at  full  stretch  ; and  tquull- 
ing  out,  in  Fuller,  to  slrttrJung  or  sprawling  out. 

Such  walk  with  a black,  or  a ml  lntJe  cur, 

That  open  will,  quickly,  il  any  thing  «ir: 

Then  squa/ieth  the  master,  or  trud^rth  away. 

And  ativr  dog  runneth,  as  fast  as  he  may, 

Tuner.  Sef-temUer's  Husbandry,  p,  24. 
The  raven  croaks,  the  carrion  crow  duth  squall. 

The  pye  doth  chatter,  and  the  partridge  call. 

Drayton.  Soak's  Flood. 

He  [William  KvmW]  was  not  onely  what  the  Lstine*  call  cow»- 
knocking  his  knees  together,  and  going  out  Squalling  with 
his  feet,  but  ul*o  huulte  i a 'attic. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  voL  »i.  p.  120.  Monmouthshire. 
Betty  distorts  her  (ace  with  hideuus  squall. 

And  mouth  of  a foul  wide  begins  to  I awl. 

Ausy.  Little  Mouths. 

Presently  the  wind  shifted  to  the  southward,  and  blew  in  such 
violent  squalls,  that  we  were  obliged  to  baud  our  top-*ail,  and 
(wet  ow  main-sail. 

Anson.  Foy ayes,  bank  i.  ch.  tiii,  p.  105. 

The  wind  proved  squatty,  and  blew  »>  strong  off  shore,  that  we 
were  drireu  too  far  u»  the  soutbw-rd  to  venture  to  vend  off’  our 
"°*t  Irf-  I*,  book  iii.  ch.  i.  p.  40y. 

A lowering  squat!  obscures  the  southern  skv. 

Before  whose  sweeping  breath  the  water*  fly; 

Its  weight  the  tup-sail*  can  no  mote  sustain 

Reef  top-sails,  reef.'  the  master  calls  again. 

Falconer , Shipwreck,  can.  2. 

At  noon  the  gale  ww  somewhat  abated,  bnt  we  had  itill  heavy 
*}**“•■  Cook.  Foyayn,  vul.  i.  book  ii.  eli.  v.  p.  347. 

SQUA  LUS,  Caw.;  Shark , Pen.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  ol  animal*  belonging  to  the  family  Plagtotlotnali , 
order  C hondropterygii  branckiis  flxis,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Muzzle  prominent;  beneath  it  in 
front  the  nostrils,  not  elongated  into  a groove  nor  fur- 
nished  with  lobes;  teeth  culling,  pointed,  and  often  ser- 
rated  on  their  edges;  inspiracies  sometimes  extremely 


amall ; branchial  aperture*  either  partially  above  the 
pectoral  fins  or  entirely  betore  them;  first  dorsal  fin 
much  III  front  ul  the  pectorals,  second  opposite  the 
ana] . caudal  fin  with  a second  lobe  beneath,  givin-  it  a 
more  or  less  forked  Ibrm. 

The  Sharka  of  Cuvier  form  only  part  of  the  Linncan 
genus  Squatus.  including  all  those  which  have  a project- 
ing muzzle,  and  the  nostrils  not  extended  in  grooves  to 
ns  "p.  partially  enclosed  by  fleshy  lobes,  ns  in  the  Dog- 
fish, Scallion.  Cuvier  has  divided  them  into  several 
stlbgrnSra,  dependent  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  inspiraclea  and  anal  tin.  Risso,  however,  says  that 
the  inspiraclea  exist,  although  extremely  small,  in 
Cuvier’s  first  subgenus  Carrhurias ; ihry  may  therefore 
he  set  aside  as  forming  a distinction  from  the  second 
ionm/,  the  principal  difference  between  the  two  being 
the  flattened  form  of  the  muzzle  in  the  former,  and  py- 
ramidal aha|K  in  the  laiter.  If  then  the  essence  of 
very  amall  mspiracles  be  admitted  in  Car  luirm  there 
Willi  be  no  need  of  the  third  subgenus  Galtu*.  which 
Cuvier  sties  is  only  distinguished  fiom  it  by  their  pre- 
sence. They  are  nv, viviparous,  the  eggs  being  hatched 
in  the  oviduct1*,  and  the  young  ejected  alive. 

The  Sharks  are  ezlremelv  lerocioos  and  of  pro- 
veroiafly  gluttonous  habits,  tome  of  them  were  known 
to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Xapgopmc,  but  they  confused 
their  habits  with  the  accounis  thev  gave  of  the  Dol- 
phin. Besides  preying  upon  other  fish  or  seals,  nothing 
seems  to  come  amiss  to  them  either  living  or  dead,  and 
they  are  constantly  noticed  following  ships  on  the 
watch  lor  any  offal  which  muy  be  cast  oveiboard.  They 
do  not  generally  swim  with  great  speed,  and  their  pro- 
gress is  retarded  in  some  degree  liy  the  position  of  their 
mouth  requiring  them  to  turn  on  one  side  when  about 
to  seize  their  prey.  They  were  formerly  said  to  he  pos- 
sessed of  a fine  scent,  but  Quoy  and  Gaimard  have 
proved  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  rather  their 
vision  ts  acute.  They  appear  to  be  found  in  all  seas, 
mostly  npon  the  cowl,  but  between  the  iropies  are 
often  met  witii  on  the  high  sea.  Their  habits  arc  gene- 
rally  solitary,  except  when  hunger  draws  them  into  bays 
or  other  inlets,  when  they  are  seen  in  swarms.  Their 
flesh  is  coarse  ami  lustcless,  but  rarely  eaten  excepting 
from  the  tail.  The  liver  is  very  greasy,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  oil  are  obtained  from  ii.  The  skin  rough,  and 
from  some  species  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a sort 
of  shagTeeu. 

a.  With  the  muzzle  flattened  and  the  branchial  aper- 
tures extending  above  the  pectoral  Jins.—Carcharuu, 
Cuv. 

s.  Carcharias,  Lin. ; le  Keqvin,  Car. ; White  Shark, 
Pen.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  length  ; the 
body  spindle-shaped,  and  covered  with  hard  granular 
skin  ; head  large,  muzzle  flattened  from  above  to  below, 
short,  and  rounded,  largely  furnished  with  pores  which 
exude  a glairy  secretion;  mouth  large,  wide,  and  semi- 
circular; upper  jaw  armed  with  six,  and  the  lower  with 
four  rows  of  teeth,  white,  triangular,  and  finely  denti- 
culated on  their  straight  edges,  and  amounting  to  four 
or  six  hundred,  those  of  the  lower  jaw  narrower  and  leu 
dentated;  Fabririus  says,  that  this  difference  in  the 
number  of  the  teeth  in  the  two  jaws  exists  only  in  the 
young,  and  that  in  the  old  animal  both  jaws  have  six 
rows;  tongue  short,  thick,  and  rough,  as  is  also  the 
palate;  eyes  round,  the  indcs  pearly-white,  and  the 
pupils  blackish  ; upper  parts  of  the  body  brown,  under 
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parts  white,  atul  two  rows  of  black  pores  upon  the  shies; 
. pectoral  fins  very  large,  extending  heyoml  the  Ime  of  the 
first  dorsal  and  of  an  isosceles  triangular  shape ; first 
dorsal  fin  elevated  and  rounded,  second  received  into  a 
groove  at  its  base,  and  directly  above  the  anal ; ventral 
fins  small,  whitish  at  their  tips,  and  rather  nearer  the 
second  than  the  first  dorsal ; caudal  fin  consisting  of 
two  lobes,  of  which  the  upper  is  twice  as  long  us  the 
lower.  They  appear  to  be  found  in  the  seas  of  all 
warm  climates,  also  in  the  Mediterranean  during 
spring  and  autumn,  and  have  occasionally  been  taken 
on  the  British  coasts.  They  usually  reside  in  deep 
water,  and  rise  only  to  the  surface  whin  induced  so  to 
do  by  hunger,  or  near  to  the  shore  when  in  pursuit  of 
their  prey.  They  arc  generally  said  to  swim  with  great 
eas;  and  swiftness  on  account  of  the  size  of  their  pec- 
toral fins,  but  this  is  denied  by  Quoy  and  Guimard,  who 
declare  that  their  motions  are  naturally  slow,  aud  that 
they  have  not  the  vivacity  of  some  other  fishes.  They 
also  contradict  the  assertion  of  these  animals  springing 
out  of  the  water  after  their  prey,  and  state  that  they  hail 
frequently  offered  to  the  most  hungry  Shark  a bait  at  a 
distance  only  of  six  inches  from  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which  it  left  without  the  slightest  endeavour  to 
take.  Indeed,  these  fishes  never  have  the  head  and 
body  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  ; they  show  only  the 
tip  of  the  dorsal  fin,  a sign  by  which  in  calm  weather 
their  approach  is  noticed,  and  very  rarely  the  upper  lobe 
of  the  tail  is  seen.  Their  voracity  is  extreme,  and  they 
seize  all  kinds  of  aquatic  animals  living  or  dead,  hut  are 
socially  fond  of  Halibut,  Cod,  Scab,  and  Thunnies, 
and  ill  pursuit  of  the  latter  are  often  caught  with  them 
in  the  net;  and  Cetii  speaks  of  one  thus  taken  weighing 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  in  which  were  found 
eight  or  ten  Tminnies.  It  seizes  on  men  when  it  lias 
the  opportunity,  aud  hence  its  German  name  Men- 
schenjrcssrr,  or  man-eater.  Numerous  instances  of  this 
fact  are  given  by  various  navigators ; and  Capt.  Bast] 
Hall  mentions  a Shark  well  known  iu  one  of  the  har- 
bours of  Jamaica,  the  fear  of  which  was  more  efficient 
in  preventing  the  sailors  swimming  ashore  than  the  most 
vigilant  watch.  Quoy  and  Gkiniard  deny  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  that  these  Sharks  can  snap  off  a 
limb,  in  consequence  of  the  backward  direction  of 
their  teeth,  some  of  which  lie  parallel  to  the  jaws; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  direction  of  the  teeth  in 
these  animals,  as  in  the  nou-venomous  Snakes,  is  rather 
fir  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  escape  of  their  prey 
by  slipping  from  their  mouths,  and  which  is  further 
assisted  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  teeth  are  movable 
upon  the  gums,  and  decline  ns  any  thing  passes  from 
the  mouth  to  the  throat,  whilst  on  the  contrary  any 
struggle  to  gel  away  in  an  opposite  direction  tends  only 
to  raise  and  plunge  them  more  deeply  into  the  engorged 
morsel.  Vet  as  the  jaws  arc  so  strong,  and  the  teeth 
so  sharp  as  they  ure,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  a 
limb  being  broken  and  its  soft  parts  cut  through,  so  as 
to  be  what  is  commonly  called  snapped  off.  They  have 
great  strength  in  their  tail,  so  that  as  soon  as  a Shark  is 
hoisted  on  board  a ship,  the  sailors  immediately  endea- 
vour to  strike  it  off.  Their  size,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  very  great ; Muller  mentions  one  taken  at  the  Isle  of 
St.  Margaret  weighing  fifteen  hundred  weight,  and 
Pennant  quotes  Gilluts,  who  says  they  sometimes  weigh 
four  thousand  pounds.  Their  eggs  ore  about  eight 
inches  long  and  in  masses  of  fony;  they  are  hatched 
internally,  and  about  that  number  have  been  found 
within  the  mother.  Their  flesh  is  very  coarse  and  un- 


savoury; but  the  skin  is  used  for  shagreen,  and  tiain  oil  SQUA- 
i«  obtained  from  the  liver.  LUS. 

Cuvier  observes  that  the  S.  Carcftaria *,  Bl.,  more  ; 

nearly  resembles  the  genus  Scymnu*  than  the  Sifiiali,’ 

S.  Vulptt , < Intel. ; ta  Pauxuu  Rrnard,  Cuv. ; Long- 
taitrd  Shark,  Pen.  About  thirteen  feet  long,  of  which 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  tuil  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  body; 
head  small  and  rounded  ; snout  short  and  conical ; teeth 
alike  in  both  jaws,  triangular,  aud  not  denticulated  at 
their  edges ; eyes  latent  und  large,  occupying  three- 
fifths  of  the  length  of  the  upper  jaw ; body  spindle- 
shaped  ; skin  smooth  ; the  back  cinereous,  and  the  belly 
white;  first  dorsal  fin  triangular  and  elevated  in  the 
middle  of  the  back ; second  very  small,  triangular,  in- 
clining, and  terminating  in  a very  sharp  point : pectoral 
fins  narrow,  triangular,  and  very  long;  ventral*  small, 
triangular,  and  horizontal ; anal  similar  to  the  second 
dorsal.  This  species  is  found  occasionally" on  the  British 
coast,  also  iu  the  Mediterranean.  It  not  unfrcqucntly 
dashes  among  a herd  of  Dolphins  which  are  sporting 
about  in  fancied  security,  and  *puts  them  to  flight  by  a 
smart  blow  of  its  tail ; hence,  perhaps,  its  vulgar  name 
of  Thrtthtr  on  the  Devonshire  coast.  It  was  known  to 
the  ancients  by  the  titles  AXan^,  or  Vulptt , either  from 
the  length  of  its  tail  resembling  that  of  a Fox,  or  from 
its  swallowing  (as  they  supposed)  the  hook  with  which 
it  had  been  hooked  till  it  could  reach  the  line  attached 
to  !i,  and  then  biting  it  asunder.  Its  flesh  is  tolerably 
good,  and  not  very  unlike  veal. 

S.  Glaucut , Liu. ; U Bleu,  Cuv. ; Blue  Shark,  Pen. 

From  six  to  seven  feet  iu  length;  muzzle  long, pointed, 
and  flattened  ; mouth  wide ; teeth  in  four  or  five  rows, 
and  finely  denticulated ; eves  small,  irides  white,  pupils 
green ; pectoral  fins  large,  and  sickle-shaped,  the 
body  deepest  opposite  their  origin  ; first  dorsal  fin 
on  the  middle  of  the  body,  low,  tounded  above,  trian- 
gular. with  its  basal  edge  longer  than  the  others;  the 
second  opposite  the  ami  I fin,  which  is  tmdwuy  between 
the  ventral  fins  and  the  lower  lobe  of  the  caudal,  which 
has  only  one-third  the  length  of  the  upper  lobe.  The 
skin  of  this  species  is  granular,  but  less  rough  than  the 
others ; upper  surface  ot  the  dorsal  fins  and  tipper  surface 
of  tile  pectoral  fins  slate-blue  ; the  bally  white.  The  Blue 
Shark  is  a native  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  occasionally 
visits  the  British  coast,  and  has  been  found  on  the  Irish 
shore,  aud  as  far  north  as  Zetland.  According  to  Mr. 

Crouch,  it  is  migratory,  and  never  taken  on  (he  Cornish 
coast  before  the  middle  of  June,  hut  afterwards  becomes 
more  abundant.  They  are  great  plagues  to  the  fisher- 
men, cutting  their  lines  without  apparent  reason,  or 
running  along  the  whole  length  of  a pilchard  drift  net, 
cutting  out  as  with  shears  the  net  and  the  fish  it  con- 
tains, and  swallowing  both  together.  When  it  cannot 
escape  from  the  hook  upon  which  it  is  caught,  it  has  a 
curious  method  of  rolling  up  the  whole  line  upon  its 
body,  so  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  getting 
it  off.  The  old  writers  on  natural  history,  and  /Flian 
especially,  have  pleased  themselves  with  describing  the 
great  affection  of  the  Blue  Shark  for  its  young,  and 
state  when  they  are  in  danger  it  permits  them  to  swim 
down  its  throat  and  shelter  themselves  in  its  stomach, 
from  which  doubtless  living  young  ones  have  occasion- 
ally been  taken;  but  whether  the  well-known  tenacity 
of  life  in  this  species  is  sufficient  to  preserve  them  there 
unharmed  for  any  length  of  time,  and  afterwards  to  he 
ejected,  may  be  matter  of  doubt.  Like  other  Sharks, 
they  arc  occasionally  accompanied  by  the  PiIotfish.(.\Tu«- 
cratis  Dttclor , Cuv.,)  and  a curious  anecdote  of  them  is 
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SQUA-  mentioned  in  Griffith's  translation  of  Cuvier’s  Regnc 
LUS.  Animal.  “ Captain  Richards,  It.  N.,  during  his.  last 
' station  in  the  Mediterranean,  saw  on  a fine  day  a Blue 
Shark  which  followed  the  ship,  attracted,  perhaps,  by  a 
corpse  which  had  been  committed  to  the  waves.  After 
some  time  a sharp-hook  hailed  with  pork  was  thrown 
out.  The  Shark,  attended  by  four  Pilotfish,  repeatedly 
approached  the  boat,  and  every  time  that  he  did  so  one 
of  the  Pilotfish  preceding  him  was  distinctly  seen  from 
the  tafferel  of  the  ship  to  run  his  snout  against  the  side 
of  the  Shark**  head  to  (urn  it  away.  After  some  fur- 
ther play  the  fish  swam  off  to  the  wake  of  the  ship,  his 
dorsal  fin  being  long  distinctly  visible  above  water; 
when  he  had  gone,  however,  a considerable  distance,  he 
suddenly  turned  round,  darted  after  the  vessel,  and,  be- 
fore the  Pilotfish  could  overtake  him  and  interpose, 
snapped  at  the  bait  and  was  taken.  In  hoisting  him 
up,  one  of  the  Pilots  was  observed  to  cling  to  his  aide 
until  he  whs  half  above  water,*  when  it  fell  off.  All 
the  Pilot  fishes  then  swam  about  awhile,  as  if  in  search 
of  their  friend,  with  every  apparent  mark  of  anxiety  and 
distress,  and  afterwards  darted  suddenly  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  himself 
witnessed  with  intense  curiosity  an  event  in  all  respects 
precisely  similar.’* 

A'.  Ascensiorrit,  Osb. ; U Squale  Glauqv e,  Locep. ; 
Ascension  Shark.  This  is  considered  by  Cuvier  a dis- 
tinct species  from  the  preceding,  though  held  by  Luce- 
pedc  to  be  the  same;  its  teeth  are  triungulur,  lengthy, 
and  not  denticulated  ; upon  the  upper  part  of  the  extre- 
mity of  the  tail  is  a small  pit;  the  whole  of  the  upper 
parts  arc  greenish -blue,  and  the  under  parts  of  brilliant 
white.  It  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Isle  of 
Ascension. 

K.  Obscurus,  Leaner;  Dusky  Shark.  Head  flat  and 
'broad,  with  a sharp- edged  snout,  rounded  and  wide  at 
the  end  ; teeth  triangular  and  serrated  ; dorsal  and  anal 
fins  stretching  backwards,  each  in  a point,  the  latter 
having  two  lobes ; pectorals  long,  narrow,  and  sickle- 
shaped  ; ventral  fins  small,  squarish ; upper  edge  of  the 
tail  undulating,  lower  emarginate;  the  upper  lobe  of 
the  caudal  fin  lanceolate,  the  lower  short  and  rounded. 
Upon  each  side  of  the  neck  is  a white  spot  Found  on 
the  coast  of  North  America. 

S.  Littoral  is , Lea. ; A*h-colourrd  Shark.  About  three 
feet  in  length;  head  flat, dilated  between  the  eyes,  and 
terminating  in  a rounded  point ; i rides  silvery ; aperture 
of  mouth  resembling  the  letter  U ; teeth  narrow,  pointed, 
undulated,  and  not  denticulated,  in  three  or  four  rows  ; 
body  short,  thick,  and  wide  towards  the  belly;  dorsal 
fins  large,  and  rather  of  a square  form,  the  second  an- 
terior to  the  anal,  which  is  also  squared;  pectoral  fins 
large  and  soft;  tail  rounded,  with  an  undulating  edge, 
and  slightly  notched  at  the  base  upwards,  its  falciform 
fin  terminating  in  a distinctly  triangular  lobe ; upper 
parts  reddish-grey  ; belly  white.  Found  ou  the  coast  of 
North  America. 

•S.  Ustus,  Dinner, ; le  Requin  A rmgeoire*  noire s, 
Quoi  and  Gaim. : Rlack-Jinned  Shark.  More  than  four 
feet  long;  muzzle  flattened,  and  very  round  at  the  tip  ; 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  pointed,  and  the  upper  more  flat- 
tened. triangular,  and  hollowed  on  their  edge ; itscoloiir 
is  yellowish-ash  ; the  sclerotic  greenish,  and  iris  yellow  ; 
at  the  extremity  of  each  fin  is  a black  spot,  deeper  on 
the  find  dorsul.  the  pectorals,  and  the  lower  lobe  of  the 
caudal  fin.  Is  found  near  the  Isle  of  Waigiou.  Cu\icr 
places  here  the  two  Sharks  described  by  Dr.  Russell  in 


his  Fishes  of  the.  Coromandel  Coast  by  the  uarive  names  SQUA- 
Pula  Sana  and  Sona  Kowuh.  LUS. 

The  next  species  Cuvier  has  placed  in  a distinct  sub-  V^— 1 1 

genus  from  the  preceding  by  the  name  Galrus,  in  con- 
sequence  of  its  possessing  inspiracles,  which  he  denies 
to  the  former ; if,  however,  Rbso's  observation  on  the 
inspiracles,  iu  which  he  is  supported  by  Jenyus,  be  cor- 
rect, such  division  cannot  be  admitted,  as  Cuvier  allows 
(liat  in  all  other  respects  it  resembles  his  sub-genus 
Carchariat. 

S.  Golevs,  Lin.;  le  Milandre,  Cuv. ; Tope,  Pen. 

From  three  to  six  feet  in  length;  muzzle  prominent, 
rather  triangular,  very  much  flattened,  and  rather  trans- 
parent in  front  of  the  nostrils,  which  are  midway  between 
its  point  and  the  mouth ; teeth  smull,  triangular,  and 
sharp  pointed,  in  several  rows,  and  nearly  alike  in  both 
jaws;  body  spindle-shaped  ami  lengthy;  first  dorsul  fin 
of  nearly  equal  height  and  length,  and  not  large,  placed 
at  one-third  of  the  total  length  from  the  muzzle,  and  the  . 
second  midway  between  the  first  and  the  end  of  the  tail; 
ana)  similar  to  the  second  dorsal,  and  a little  behind  it; 
pectoral  of  moderate  size;  ventral  in  the  middle  of  the 
whole  length,  and  obliquely  truncated  at  their  rips  ; 
caudal  bilobed,  the  upper  terminal,  oblique,  and  trun- 
cated, the  lower  with  one  deep,  triangular  elongation, 
and  a smaller  one  near  the  tip;  upper  pans  and  sides 
deep  slate-grey ; under  parts  yellowhh-white.  It  is 
common  in  the  Mediterranean  and  upon  the  southern 
British  coasts,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Penny  Dog  and 
Miller  s Dog.  It  is  also  met  with  on  the  Welch  coast 
and  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland.  It  is  rapacious,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  the  Blue  Shark.  The  young  arc  ex- 
cluded to  the  number  of  thirty  or  more  at  once,  iu  May 
or  June;  they  remain  on  our  coast  during  the  first 
winter,  whilst  those  of  larger  size  go  into  deep  water, 
and  do  not  attain  their  full  size  till  the  second  year. 

Bloch  says  that  it  sometimes  acquires  a hundred  pounds 
weight,  and  usually  lives  in  society  and  iu  deep  water. 

b.  With  the  muzzle  pyramidal , and  all  the  branchial 
apertures  in  front  oj  the  pectoral  Jins. — Lanina , Cuv. 

\ Cornubicus,  Gmrl. ; le  Squate  Kez,  Cuv. ; Por- 
beagle Shark,  Pen.  From  five  to  nine  feet  in  length; 
muzzle  very  long,  slender,  and  sharp  pointed,  with  a 
band  of  punctures  on  each  side  of  the  forehead,  a lew 
behind  the  eyes,  and  a triangular  patch  before  the  nos- 
trils, which  are  placed  between  the  muzzle  and  the 
mouth;  the  latter  of  a semilunar  form,  its  convexity 
forwards  ; teeth  sharp,  with  a little  process  on  each  sole 
of  their  base,  arranged  in  the  upper  jaw  in  a double  row, 
except  the  middle  two,  which  stand  single,  whilst  in  the 
lower  they  are  ranged  in  a triple  row,  the  remaining 
teeth  being  placed  in  two  ranks;  the  hinder  mw  are 
directed  inwards  and  the  front  outwards;  body  spindle- 
shaped,  thick  and  deep,  but  very  slender  and  flattened 
from  above  to  below  near  the  tail  so  that  its  sides  here 
are  keel-shaped,  in  which  ridges  are  lost  a row  of  indis- 
tinct minute  tubercles  running  backwards  from  the  head 
along  each  side  of  the  body ; on  the  upper  and  under 
surface,  close  to  the  root  of  the  tail  fin,  a semicircular 
depression  with  the  points  directed  backward*;  skin 
roughish;  first  dorsal  fin  nearly  In  the  rnirid'e  of  the 
body,  not  quite  so  high  as  long ; second  dorsal  nearer 
the  tail,  opposite  the  nual  fin,  and  both  of  nearly  equal 
size;  pectoral  fins  directly  behind  the  last  branchial 
openings,  and  rather  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
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SQUA-  length  of  the  fish,  and  of  a semilunar  form,  as  arc  also 
LUS.  tjje  ventrals,  which  are  small ; caudal  till  semilunar.  Us 
SQCAN  uPPer  l°l>e  tt  third  longer  than  the  lower ; upper  parts, 
DKR*.  fiu#,  aud  tail,  and  part  of  the  sides  dusky  with  a tinge 
of  green  or  blue,  all  the  other  parts  entirely  white.  This 
species  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is 
found  along  the  southern  coast  of  England,  not  uncom- 
monly on  the  Cornish  coast,  and  said  also  to  have  been 
caught  at  Belfast.  It  pursues  its  prey  in  small  packs, 
and  from  this  habit,  as  well  as  a slight  resemblance  to 
the  Poqmise,  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  Porbeagle. 

S.Moneitsi*,  Shaw ; le  Beaumaris,  Cuv. ; Beau  mart* 
Shark , Pen.  From  seven  to  nine  and  a half  feet  in 
length  ; it  has  die  muzzle  shorter  and  the  teeth  sharper, 
the  eye  much  larger,  the  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins  further 
back,  and  the  bulk  of  the  fish  greater  in  proporiion  to 
its  length;  the  whole  fish  is  lend  colour;  and  die  skin 
smoother  than  in  the  smaller  species.  Rut  two  indivi- 
duals of  this  species  have  been  met  with  ; one  mentioned 
by  Pennant  at  Beaumaris,  and  the  other  stranded  near 
Bangor  Ferry.  Donovan  and  Flemming  consider  it  as 
belonging  to  the  last  species;  Turton  and  Gmelin  as  a 
variety;  but  Shaw  and  Cuvier  agree  with  Pennant  in 
making  it  a distinct  species. 

See  IJunau  Sytterma  Natures  a Gmelin;  Cuvier, 
Re  gne  Animal ; llisso.  Hirtoire  N at U retie  dr.  V Europe 
Meridional*  ; Pennant,  British  Zoology ; Jcnyns,  ma- 
nual of  British  Vertebrate  Animals ; Lesuer  in  Journal 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science  of  Philadelphia ; 
Quoi  and  (iaimard,  Zoologit  du  Voyage  dr  V Ur  ante. 

SQUAME,  \ It.  f^uoma,  squamow  ; l^ai.  tqttama. 

Squa'mois  I Scaly;  or  covered  With  scales. 

And  hesie  me  toteJUm  ynu  the  name*. 

As  orptment,  Lreut  bums.  yren  i^imki. 

That  into  p-iudtv  grounden  ten  ful  -mil  > 

Chanter.  Th-  CAannim  V,  wmnnes  Tate , v.  Ki‘226. 

Ai  to  the  method  how  calls  and  bail*  are  produced,  the 

molt  simple,  and  consequently  the  mo*t  rosy  to  he  accounted  for. 
is  that  in  the  grins  of  oak.  which  may  L«  cailei  squamous,  oak- 
COites.  qupiiuUi  s^umnata  in  Mafp  tjhi, 

Drrhatn.  Phyttco-  Theztoyy,  t«Kik  viii.  ell.  vi.  p.  397,  note. 
SQU'ANDER,  r.~f  Skinner  suggests  the  Ger- 

Sqi/a NDEnr.it.  jimm  vertchirenden , disxipare. — 
Schicenden,  tchwinden , defier  re,  perdere ; may  be  from 
the  A.S.  tfu/i-ion,  to  diminish,  l»e  or  cause  to  be  leas, 
to  wane. 

To  dispute,  or  disperse,  to  scalier,  to  spend. 

To  diminish  wastelully,  profusely ; to  lavish. 

Tin-  Duke  of  Savoy,  though  h«  pass  for  one  of  the  Prince*  of 
Italy,  yrt  the  least  part  of  his  !enrito*H*s  lie  there,  being  *7*1  un- 
der il  up  and  down  amongst  the  Alps. 

Howell.  teller  42.  book  i.  sec.  1. 

This  oner  select  nation  of  Gad.  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
flowing  with  rank  and  honey,  is  become  now  a warned  tquandred 
people  all  ihe  earth  over,  bring  ever  since  incapable  of  any  coa- 
lition or  icducetaeut  into  one  body  politick. 

Id.  Letter  8.  book  ii. 
’Ti«  mildness,  not  frugality,  prepares 
A last  excess  of  wealth  for  tqsrandrrxng  heirs. 

King  Art  ef  Cookery.  Letter  4. 

A sight  of  borronr  to  the  cnipl  wretch, 

Whu,  all  day  long  in  sordid  pleasure  roll'd. 

Himself  an  useless  load,  baa  iquun.lrr  d vile. 

Upon  hia  scoundrel  tram,  wl.at  might  have  cheer'd 
A drooping  family  of  modest  worth. 

TTtomion.  Summer. 

Whereas  plenty  and  variety  fof  playthings]  in  their  own  kern- 
ing, makes  them  wanton  and  careless,  and  teaches  them  from  the 
beginning  to  ho  squanderer,  and  wasters. 

Lochs.  /Forks,  vol.  tit.  foL  89.  On  Education,  sec.  ISO. 


But  Ihe  reign  of  falsa  and  squandering  policy  has  lusted  long,  it  9QUAN* 
lasts  still,  anil  will  finally  cum  pie*  t our  ruin,  DKH« 

Lard  Bshmgbrske.  On  Hutary.  Letter  8.  — 

And  rich  expense,  as  pinches  parents  blue,  SQUARE. 

And  mortifies  the  lih'ral  hand  of  love,  “v*-  / 

Is  squander'd  in  pursuit  of  idle  sports 
And  vicious  pleasures. 

Cmtper.  The  Task,  book  ii. 

SQUARE,  t>.  1 Sometimes  written  squire ; Fr. 

SyuAttK.  «.  \.esquierrt;  a square  mile.  Fr.es- 

SqL'a'ttENKss,  f quarre , esquarrer ; It.  squadra  or 

Squarer.  J equadro,  equadrarc  ; Sp.  exquadra, 
esquadrar ; Lai.  quad  rare,  from  qualuor,  i.  e.  kart  pa  for 
cat  errpa,  (without  the  axpirulc  among  the  .iiolians,) 

When  they  had  said  or  counted — Uttum,  alter  urn,  tria ; 
pro  quarto  disar,  ct  nlterum.  Seal,  dr.  Cans.  c.  28. 

Square  is  a space  enclosed  within  four  side* ; four  equal 
sides  at  right  miglett  to  each  other : then  applied  to 
equality ; equal  portion  or  proportion,  equal  measure- 
ment ; regularity,  rule,  conformity,  or  adaptation  to 
rule.  To  square,  met.. 

To  admeasure,  to  apportion,  to  regulate;  to  conform, 
to  adapt,  to  acoominoduti*,  to  suit. 

To  square  is  also,  consequentially,  to  broaden  ; to  set 
out  broadly,  in  a position  or  uttitude  of  offence  or  de- 
fence, (*•  quarrer ,)  of  defiance ; to  put  on,  to  take  or 
assume  a hostile  position  or  appearance;  to  confront 
hoMilely  ; to  oppose,  resist,  withstand. 

' And  oonticvedc  cum  pas 

And  cast  out  b£  squire.  b»>Je  tyno  and  level!. 

Pun  Ptoukman.  /'hum,  p.  190. 

Th<f  gsn  I go  full  great  (ass 
Knmron.  aim  in  cuapaa. 

Tbs  cbising  of  the  square  wall. 

Chancer.  The  Ho  mam  of  the  Hate,  p.  175# 

— The  picnty**!  that  hewyth  the  rowgh  stone, 

And  bryngoth  it  to  square.  with  hard  stroke*  and  many. 

Fabyttn.  Chrmycle,  p.  3.  Tie  Proiagus. 

And  when  he  gave  me  the  bishopric  of  >Y inchester,  he  said  he 
had  often  squared  with  me,  but  he  loved  me  never  the  worse  ; and 
fur  a token  thereof  gave  me  the  Innhupnc. 

S.' air  Trials,  iiarthmer.  5 Edward  VI,  1551. 

She  increased  thorough  their  friendship  iu  power  and  wealth, 
whereof  followed  riotou*  lust  to  autistic  hir  wanton  appetite,  so  os 
she  f tiling  at  Syswrc  with  hir  huthaiwl,  Ac. 

Hoimshsd.  Tie  Historic  a/  Eng  {and,  vol.  i.  book  iv.  ch.  viii. 
p.  492. 

By  that  same  river  lurking  under  greone, 

Kfttoonc*  hr  gins  to  fashion  forth  a place ; 

And.  squaring  it  in  compassr  well  twseone. 

I'hcre  pbltcth  out  a tombe  by  moaaured  space. 

Spenser.  Ftrgifs  Gnat. 

And  now  thry  ncurr  merle  in  groue,  nr  greene. 

By  fotinUine  dc*r«,  or  spangled  star-tight  shewn?. 

But  they  do  square,  that  all  their  clues  for  fcare, 

Crerpe  into  acornc  cup*  and  biile  them  there 

ShaJnpeare.  Midsummer  Stgil't  Dreams,  fob  148. 

Such  as  at  feast*,  the  first  flour'd  spirits  of  botes 
Pour  out  in  mutuall  contumelies  still ; 

As  little  squaring  with  his  curious  will ; 

Or  was  at  wanton,  and  vnUught  a store. 

Chapman.  Homer.  A H grant  le  Hermes. 

Then  did  a sharped  spy  re  of  diamond  bright, 

Ten  feete  each  way  in  square,  appears  to  mee. 

Justly  proportion'd  up  unto  his  hight, 

Bo  far  as  archer  might  h»  level  see. 

Simmer.  Hiwm  of  BeUay. 

I prof  ease 

My  self*  an  enemy  to  ell  other  iuyss, 

Wbir h lh«  most  precious  square  of  sens*  professes, 

And  find?  I am  alooe  felicitate 
la  your  deerc  highaswn  loue. 

Siahtpeare.  Lear,  foL  283. 
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SQL  ARE,  1 h»ipo,  1 say,  both  King  put  together, may  i-juare  out  the  moat 
~ eminent  of  the  ancient  gentry,  in  Mine  tolrrahli*  proportion. 
SQUAT.  Fuiler.  H orthiee  of  England,  vol.  i.  ch.XV. 

J'  v^/  FoTvatall  our  njiort,  to  make  u*  thus  viitrae  ? 

)X>  n.it  you  know  icy  lodie’s  foot  by  th’  *ymrr  f 

Shnhaprare.  Lore  e Labour  Loti,  act  v.  sc.  2.  fol.  141 
Pajc.  W by  you  can  tell  ua  by  the  equire,  neighbour, 

Whence  he  ia  call'd  a constable. 

Htn  Jonmuu  Tale  of  a Tub,  act  it.  sc.  2. 


But  1 pray  you,  who  ia  his  companion  ? Ib  there  no  young 
■f* rarer  now,  that  will  make  a voyage  with  him  to  the  diuell  ? 

SftnAiprorf.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  i.  1C.  1.  U,  lUl. 

A man  groweth  in  height  and  length  untill  he  be  one  and 
t wen  tie  years  of  age  ; then  beginoeth  he  to  aprvad  and  burnish  in 
« juarrneut.  Holland.  /Time,  book  xi.  ch.  xxxvii. 

Politicians  inculcate  much,  that  to  the  well  governing  of  a 
people,  «f M4 ring  fit  law*  for  it,  and  keeping  it  in  good  order,  the 
nature  and  humour  of  that  people  ohould  be  chiefly  heeded  and 
well  understood. 

Darrtitr.  Work*.  vol,  i.  p.  375.  Sermon  18. 


SQU  8G3 

King  Edward  111*  Second  gaue  strict  commandement  to  the  cnr  at 
cittcens  to  build  the  abhcie  they  razed ; wtieing.  that  although 
.awes  were  -/untied  in  warm,  yet  notwithstanding  they  ought  to  r* 
be  reutued  in  peace.  “ SVUA* 

II ait ruked.  The  Dncripium  of  Ireland,  vol.  vi.  p.  26.  11 N ** 

Therefor*  I do  not  like  thoie  equalling  nnteemly  bold  poaturvs 
upon  ones  tail,  or  tuuftltag  the  face  in  the  bat,  or  thrusting  it  in 
some  hole,  or  covering  it  with  one’s  hand ; but  with  hemivd  knee, 
and  in  open  confident  fore,  I fix  my  eyes  on  the  east  part  of  the 
church,  and  heaven.  Howell.  Letter  32.  book  i.  sec.  6. 

He  [the  ram-fith]  equal  irtk  dose  under  the  shade  of  bigge 
ships  that  ride  at  anlcer  in  the  bay,  whet*  he  both  in  ambush  to 
wait  when  any  man  for  his  pleasure  would  swim  and  bath  him- 
selte,  that  so  he  might  turpnse  them, 

Holland,  p/ime,  book  ix,  ch.  xliv. 

Him  then*  they  found 

Sfuat  hke  a toad,  close  at  the  ear*  of  E»e ; 

Assaying  by  his  devilish  art  to  reach 

The  organs  of  her  faocio,  and  with  them  forg* 

lUidans  aa  he  list,  phantasma  and  dreams.  * 

Milton.  Parmdu*  Loti,  book  iv,  t 799. 


the  will,  aa  swiftness  of  motion  is  to  sleep,  or  tguarentu  to  vertue. 
Ijjekt.  Of  //vans  Under  standing,  voL  i.  book  ii.  ch.  xxi.  fol.  1 00, 
Lo  ; an  astrologer,  with  filth  besmear'd, 

Rough  and  neglected,  with  a length  of  beard, 

Pores  round  his  cell  for  undiscover’d  stars, 

And  decks  the  wall  with  triangles  and  tquares. 

Eawket.  A Fojetge  to  the  Ptamt*. 


Such  wrinkles,  os  a skilful  hand  would  draw 
For  an  old  grandara  ape,  when,  with  a grace, 

She  sits  at  equal,  and  scrubs  her  leathern  face. 

Drjdeee.  Juvenal.  Satire  10. 

She  placed  them  in  a heap,  laid  over  them  a handful  of  green 
wlery,  and  over  that  a coarse  mat,  ood  then  equalled  heraelf 


It  [common-place  wit]  is  as  obsolete  as  fanlingales.  rafts,  and  down,  on  her  heels,  on  the  top  of  all. 


equare-toed  shoes. 


Winter  Evening*.  Evening  9, 


Eogagee,  vol.  iv.  book  iii,  ch.  xi.  p.  147. 


SQUASH,")  t.  t.  quash,  q.  v.  Fr.  qvtuseur,  a SQUATINA,  Dumer. ; Angel  Fish,  Pen.  In  Zoology 
1 •juaiher.  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  furnily  Plagmto’. 

Squash,  in  Shnkspcart,  is  applied  met.  to  a soft,  in-  ntati,  order  Chondropterygii  hranchiis  class  Pisces. 
firm  being,  easily  crushed ; in  Boyle,  to  a pumpkin  of  Generic  character.  Mouth  at  the  extremity  of  the 
the  same  nature;  in  Swift,  to  the  noise  made  by  falling  muzzle;  head  flat  and  rounded  in  front;  eyes  en  the 
into  water;  the  dash  or  splash.  dorsal  surface;  inspiracleu  ; body  broad  and  flattened 

“ Escraseur,  a crusher.  Si/uashnr,  or  beater  of  things  horizontally  ; pectoral  fins  large,  extending  forwards 
flat  by  hard  pressing  them.”  Cotgruve.  but  separated  from  the  back  by  a deep  deft,  in  which. 

There  i.  «,  uehappie  bird  r.lU  Airaloa.  ««I  butlilfle  teith-  ®"  1thf  °Pe"inP  of  th'  P'l*i  dorsal  fin,  behind  the 
all:  yet  will  she  equaeh  and  borcake  the  ravrn’*  eggs-  ventral ; no  anal  fin  ; caudal  fin  having  one  lobe  above 

Holland.  Ptinie,  book  x.  ch.  xxiv.  an^  the  other  below  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 

How  like  (methought)  I then  was  to  this  kernell,  This  is  included  in  the  Linntean  genus  Squalus , hut 

This  equaeh,  this  gentleman.  separated  from  it  by  Dumeril  on  account  of  the  position 

ShaAepear*.  The  Winter  * Tide,  act  i.  w,2.  fol.  279.  of  the  mouth  at  thl*  extremity  of  the  muzzle,  whilst  in 
I caused  my  gardener  to  dig  out  a convenient  quantity  of  good  the  Sharks  it  is  beneath,  and  the  eves  beinn-  on  the 
earth,  and  dry  it  well  in  an  oven,  to  weigh  it,  to  put  it  iu  au  upper  surface  as  in  the  Ravs  thr*  c 

r.rlluu  almost  l.nl  with  th.  ,,f  th.  ground,  ,ud  |„  , 1 th?  P'  ."  ' lo,bes  lh« 

set  in  it  a selected  seed,  he  had  before  received  from  me  for  that  C * fin  |on*] i iibo  another  distinction  trom  the  Sharks, 
purpose,  of  of  Kish,  which  is  an  Indian  kind  of  pompion  that  S.  dnjflitf,  Dunier. ; FAnget  Cuv. ; Angel  Fish,  Pen. 
grows  a pa»* ; this  wed  I ordered  him  to  water  only  with  rain  or  From  five  to  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  and  up  to  one 
aprmg  water.  hundred  pounds  in  weight:  head  neurlv  rmm.1  B,„i 

U°>,‘  IM-  **  *•  “•  «■  wider  th»  the  bod,.  Zi  “ by  a 

My  fall  was  stopped  by  a terrible  t/uaeh  that  founded  louder  deep  notch  ; mouth  large,  transverse,  with  five  rows  of 


,h.„,h.  “ lh'ir  ~h 

. J “ • m » fine  point ; eyes  very  small ; nupi rules  crescent 

SQUAT,  r. I It.  qiiallo,  sqvaltr,  husht,  close,  shape,  and  its  horns  facing  backwards ; body  narrower 

Squat,  it.  J still,  lurking:  acquattare,  to  hide  or  than  the  head,  convex  above  and  flat  beneath;  skin  very 
tquat  as  a hare  doth,  Florio:  perhaps,  says  Skinner,  rough,  covered  with  numerous  spinv  tubercles!  irenerallv 
from  the  Lai.  quklut.  Menage  from  the  Lat.  rapture,  small,  hut  some  above  the  eves  and  along  the  ridee  of 
borrowed  from  the  covering  posture  or  bird-catchers.  the  back  ure  larger;  pectoral  fins  very  large  lateral 
Skinner  thinks  iquat,  applied  to  any  thing  short,  pointed  before,  triangular  on  their  outer  edire  and 
broad,  sturdy,  is  tquared,  from  quadratus.  There  rounded  behind,  with  some  little  spineVal  their ’edge 
seem*  hltlc  occasion  for  two  words.  which  Jenyns  thinks  may  be  probably  only  a sexual 

To  cower,  to  stoop;  generally  applied  to  the  poelure  difference;  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  wines 
described  by  Damp,er  and  Cooke  ; to  depress.  the  animal  has  acquired  iu  name  of  Ansel  Fith  ■ ventral 

Squat,  ad].,  consequentially,  short,  broad.  fins  of  similar  shape,  but  smaller ; dorsal  fins  ve’rv  small 
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8QUA-  and  of  nearly  equal  six*,  set  far  hack  on  the  tail ; upper 

TINA,  surface  dark  moitied-chocolate.  under  parts  dirty  white. 

" It  is  not  uncommon  upon  the  Briiilh  coast,  where  it  is 
known  us  the  An  pel.  Monk,  or  Fiddle  Fish,  from  the  size 
of  its  pectoral  tins,  from  the  head  being  sunk  within  the 
pectoral  as  within  a cowl,  or  its  shape  resembling  a fiddle, 
it  produces  in  the  spring  and  autumn  seven  or  eight 
young  ones.  It  is  a very  voracious  fish,  feeding  on  the 
smaller  flat  fish  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  and  some- 
times  hiding  itself  in  the  loose  stones  of  the  mud.  It  is 
very  fierce,  and  Pennant  mentions  an  instance  in  which 
a fisherman  had  his  leg  torn  very  severely  by  one  of 
them,  while  he  was  incautiously  attempting  to  take  it  from 
his  net  whilst  in  shallow  water.  It  is  now  rarely  eaten, 
but  its  rough  skin  is  manufactured  by  the  Turks  into 
shagreen. 

Couch  speaks  of  another  species  known  to  the  Cornish 
fishers  by  the  name  of  Lewi*,  but  Jenyns  states  that 
from  the  description  he  hardly  sees  in  what  the  differ- 
ence consists,  and  Yarrell  thinks  the  colour  varies 
according  to  the  soil  upon  which  they  live,  and  that  ill 
this  there  is  also  some  sexual  difference. 

S.  Dumtrift  Leaner.  From  three  to  four  feet  in 
length  ; head  bordered  on  either  side  with  a white  mem- 
hrunc,  wider  than  its  length,  emorginatc  between  the 
nostrils,  which  have  a broad  ciliated  skin  on  each  side ; 
eyes  small,  yellowish-green,  with  black  pupil,  the  orbits 
elevated  and  studded  with  blunt  tubercles,  others  of 
which  are  also  between  the  inspiracles,  which  are  wide, 
and  transverse;  six  or  seven  distinct  rows  of  lanceolate 
teeth,  five  in  each  row;  body  flattened,  broad,  and  ele- 
vated towards  the  pectoral  fins,  which  are  somewhat 
triangular,  pointed  in  front,  thick  at  their  base,  flexible 
posteriorly,  and  separated  from  the  body  by  a slight 
notch,  their  outer  margins  beset  with  sharp  points ; tail 
atu-nuatcil  and  sharp-edged ; ventral  fins  lanceolate, 
narrow,  and  straight,  upon  the  edge  of  the  hotly,  and  in 
the  males  terminating  in  a process  culled  by  Bloch  a 
hand;  dorsal  fin  small,  triangular,  between  the  ventral 
fins  and  end  of  the  tail ; lobes  of  the  caudal  fin  pointed, 
the  lower  one  longest ; head,  back,  fins,  and  tail  bluish- 
grey*  tinged  with  reddish  on  tlu:  head  and  edges  of  the 
tins  ; belly  white;  a reddish  spot  upon  the  throat,  belly, 


SQD 

and  from  behind  the  vent  along  the  under  part  of  the  SQU  A- 
tail  to  its  tip;  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  bordered  with 
large,  irregular,  red  bands.  Is  found  on  the  coast  ofjjQUKAK- 
North  America. 

See  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal ; Dumeril,  Zoologie  Ana - 
litiqur  ; Pennant,  Brilith  Zoology  ; Lesuer,  in  Journal 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science $ of  Philadelphia. 

SQUEAK,  v.  1 To  squeak,  mid  to  quale,  (like 

Squeak,  n.  >a  duck.)  and  also  the  Italian  *quti- 

Squka'king,«.  J tire,  to  squeak  or  cry  as  a parrot, 

Skinner  thinks,  are  all  formed  fiom  the  sound.  The 
Sw.  squ'trka,  Ihre  suggests,  may  be  from  the  A.  S. 
swtrg.an,  tonarc,  tinnirc. 

To  utter  a sharp  shrill  sound. 

And  thus  1 aing,  when  {deasant  spring  begins, 

Like  Phitamene,  biik*  euery  tangling  byrd. 

Which  tqueakrth  luude,  shall  newer  triumph  so, 

A»  though  my  mute  were  mute  and  durst  not  sing. 

Ga*c**gne.  The  Steele  Gla$. 

Aud  be  content,  that  some  lewd  n/neakiny  crier. 

Well  pleas’d  with  one  lean  thread- bare  groat  for  hire; 

May  like  u devil  roar  through  every  street. 

And  gall  the  finder’s  conscience,  it  they  meet. 

Donne.  Efrtjy  upon  the  Imm  of  hit  Mistress's  Chair. 

The  howling  of  a wolf  in  the  field*  in  the  night,  or  the  squeok- 
i«<?  and  roaring  of  tortured  beast*,  do  not  »o  certainly  call  to  them 
those  of  their  own  kind,  a*  this  powerful  mugick  of  a pensive  and 
complaining  soul  in  the  bitterness  of  its  4tiH;Ct;vn  attract*  the  aid 
of  thews  over-officious  spirits. 

3/ore.  Am  Antidote  again m I Atheism,  took  in.  ctl.  XtV.  fol.  130. 

Pie*,  crows,  and  daws,  poetie  presents  bring; 

You  say  they  sqvrnk.  but  they  will  sweat  they  sing. 

Dry  lien.  Per  hum.  Prologue  to  Satire  1. 

Bartering  bis  venal  wit  for  sums  of  gold, 

He  cast  himself  into  the  snint-like  mould  ; 

Groan’d,  sigh'd,  arid  pray’d,  while  godliness  was  gain. 

The  loudest  bagpipe  of  the  sqaeokimj  train. 

hL  The  Medal. 

Ran  cow  and  calf,  *nd  family  of  hogs, 

In  panic  hormur  of  pursuing  dogs ; 

\V uh  many  a deadly  grunt  and  doleful  squeak. 

Poor  swine,  ns  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  break. 

/J.  The  Cork  and  the  For. 

The  mimic  took  his  usual  station, 

And  satseak'd  with  itenrrsl  Admiration. 

Smart.  The  Piy. 
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